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HINDU AND MOHAiMMEDAN RIOTS 

Br J. T. SUNDERLAND 


T here are Id India abont C9 millions oI 
Moslems and 217 millions of Hiodas. 
Distnibinereports come to ns from time 
'to time of hostilities and bloodshed between 
-these two great religions commnnities. 
As 'is welUknowD, these riots are claimed 
•hj the British to be clear eridences that 
their rnle in India Is necessary, absolote- 
'<y necessary, to prerent the Mohammedans 
4ind Hindas from destroying one another in 
-great numbers, and planging the country into 
'devastating wars. Is this claim well-founded ? 

As soon as we begin to examine the situa- 
tion with care and a desire to be unbiased, 
we discover that there are two exactly 
-opposite Tiews of the case. One is that of 
■the British, jnst suggested, namely, that the 
hostilities and riots are very bad ; that the 
responsibility'for them rests wholly upon the 
Indian people ; that were it not for the 
'presence of the British GoTernment, the 
Hiodas and Moslems would be at each other’s 
throats and the conntry wou'd be deluged 
with blood ; and therefore for India’s sake, 
the British must stay. 

The other view, which is that of a large 
•part of the most intelligent Indian people, 
•denies that the hostilities and riots are as 
numerous or 'serious as the British reports 
indicate ; and. as to responsibility for them, 
it places that primarily on the British, and 
not on the Hindus or Moslems. 

It puts the case essentially in this way *. 
Ihe Hindus and Moslems of India .arc not 


naturally hostile. Wheu left to themselves, 
that is. when not stirred to hurtful rivalries 
or to antagonisms by ontside influeDces, they 
are kind and peaceful neighbours. Living 
side by side in nearly all parts of ludia, no 
one would know tbem apart except for 
possibly some slight difference in dress or in 
religious practice or rite, which does not 
affect at all their business relations or their 
neighborly relations or their friendship and 
goodwill to one another. Why then should 
there be riots between them ? Is it not 
necessary to look for some outside cause ? 

Wherever in India the British are most 
m evidence, there the riots are 'usually worst ; 
wherever the British are least in evidence, 
there riots are generally fewest. 

Before the British came to India, there 
seems to have been little hostility between 
Hindus and Moslems ; everywhere they seem 
to have lived together for the most part 
peacefully and harmoniously.* In the Native 
States to-day, where there are few British and 
where British lule is least felt, there are 


• It is true that before the coming of the 
British there were sometimes wars between Hindu 
and Mohammedan princes and Hindu and Mohamme' 
dau states. But they were . not wars of religion, 
but simply wars caused by political quarrels, or by 
the ambitions of rulers. Hindus lived m security 
and peace under Moslem rulers, and Moslems 
under Hindu rulers. Hindu, princes appointed 
Moslems to high official positions, sometimes to 
very highest, and Moslem princes were equally 
generous to Hindus. 
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very few Tiots.t and very little enmity is 
seen. is only since British rule in India 
began," 'and in those parts of the country 
where" British rule is most directly and 
strongly felt, that the hostility becomes 
noticeable and riots of any importance appear. 

The only conclnsion, therefore, that it 
seems possible to draw is, that, instead of {he 
British being needed in India to prevent 
hostilities and riots, it is their presence that 
is mainly responsible for such riots or other 
hostilities as exist 

Going more into details, the Indian view 
’ may be stated somewhat as follows ; 

The British policy in India has been from 
the beginning that bnown as *' divide and 
rule,” or that which the old Romans describ- 
ed by their well-known Latin words, divide 
et impera. This has been the policy of all 
great conqaerors and rolers of foreign peoples, 
from those of ancient Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia and Egypt down to Napoleon in 
Enrope and Clive in India. All the British 
conquerors o! India used it, and did not 
hesitate to boast ' that they did. Indeed, 
without employing this policy of stirring up 
hostility between states, between princes, and 
between patties, and taking the side of one 
against the other and tbns gaining control 
over both, the British could never have 
conquered the land. Later also British rolers 
of India have continually employed the same 
policy of fostering divisions among the people. 

Since the time of the early conqaerors of 
India, this policy has been kept as much as 
possible ont of sight ; and sometimes it has 
been denied ; and yet not unfrequcatly 
eminent oflcials have been frank enough 
boldly to declare and defend it. As early as 
1821, a British oflicer, signing himself 
“ Camatiens,” wrote in the Asiatic Revieic 
of May of that year ; ‘‘ Divide et Impera 
shonld bo the motto of our Indian administra- 
tion, whether political, civil or military.” 

About the time of the Mutiny, Lieutenant 
Colonel John Coke, Commandant at Moradabad, 
wrote : “ Onr endeavor should bo to uphold 
in loll force the (for us fortnnate) separation 
which exists between the diilerent religions 
and races, not to endeavor to amalgamate 
them. Divide el impera^ should bo the 
principle of Indian government.” 

I/)rd Klphinstonc. Governor of Bombay, in 
a minute, dated 14th Jfay, 1850, .wrote: 

t Thia has Leea pointed oat so often in Indian 
newsparers Uiat laiteriy such riots have not heea 
fo rare in the laoiaa .states a.v before. Bditor. Jl/t 


‘^Divide et impera was the old Rjunn motto, 
and it shonld be oars.”* 

- Sir John Strachey, an eminent British 
Indian civilian and writer on India, said r 
“The existence side by side of hostile creeds 
among the Indian people, is one of the strong 
poiuts in out political position in India." 

Mr. Gandhi tells as that Mr. 0. A. Hume^ 
for almost a lifetime a high official in India,, 
once made to him the frank confession that 
the British goferoment was “sustained by the- 
policy of Divide and Rule.” 

All this has been perfectly natural •, and, 
if it is right for one nation to conquer 
another and rale it without its consent, then ' 
it has been perfectly consistent and perfectly 
right for Great Britain to employ this policy 
of fostering divisions among the Indian people 
so as to make ber rule secure. A united 
nation is not only more difficult to conquer, 
but it is also more difficult to govern, to keep- 
under subjection, than 'one that .ts divided 
into opposing factions, parties, classes, or 
religions. It would be very strange, therefore, 
if the British had not borne this fact in mind 
and taken advantage of it in ptautically all 
tbeir government of India. 

Of coarse, the question arose early with- 
them, what particiilar division could . bo taken 
advant^e of that would be likely to be most 
effective? The answer was not far to seek* 
Religious divisions generally strike deepesL 
Just as in Cbiistian lands rolers _ have often 
availed themselves of the divisions of the 
people into Catholics and Protestants, arraying 
one of. these religions commnnitJes against 
the other to serve their own political ends, so 
it was natural that the British in India should, 
take advantage of the great and conspicuous- 
religious division of the Indian people into 
Hiodas and Moslems to serve their own 
British political ends. Perfect political unity 
between those two great communities would 
mean practically the unity of all India.. 
The British well knew that a revolt, . a 
strike for independence undertaken by a 
united Indio, could not bo put down. They 
would have to surrender their dominance and 
give India self-rule. Hence, why should they 
not take every means in their power to keep 
(he Indian people politically divided? 
Which, of conrso, is only another way of- 
saviog, why shonld they not avail them- 

^For the three preceding quotationa aeo "Con- 
solioation of the Christian Power in India” bv 
Major .B. D. Basa. Chapter Vf. PP. 74 nf 
Chattenee, publisher. Calcutta. 1027.) ■ A.iso ThtJ- 
Moden\ Itevicic, Calcutta, May, 19iG, p- GjG, 
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■selves of what seems now, and always has 
■seemed, the most promising way of 
attaining this end, namely, fostering estrange- 
ment between Hindns and Moslems ? Althongh 
it has been denied that this has been the 
policy of Great Britain, the evidences of it, 
both in the past and in the present, are 
overwhelming. 

The particnlar ways most employed by 
the British to keep the Hindns and Mobam- 
madans apart have been, and are! two: namely, 
favorithm shoivn by the Qovernnimt to ike 
Mohammedans, which, of course, tends to 
create jealonsy on the part of the Hindns, and 
therefore estrangement; and, of late years, 
communal elections. 

The favoritism shown by the Oovemment 
to the Moslems has taken many forms, and 
it has generally been hidden and elusive; 
bat its existence has been, and is, anmistak- 
ahle. 

Ramsay MacDonald, in his “Awakening 
of India)” (p 283), calls sharp attention to 
the widespread “snspicion that sinister ioQu* 
eoces have b^en and are at work on the part 
of the Government; that Mohammedan leaders 
have been and are inspired by certain British 
ofScials, and that these officials have polled 
and cootinoe to poll wires at Simla aod 
in London, aod of malice aforethought sow 
discord between the Mohammedans aod 
Qindo commonities, by showing to (be 
Mohammedans special favors ” 

India does not forget an address delivered 
some years ago by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
Governor of Bengal, in which that high 
official, employing a significant fignrs of 
speech, represented the British Oovernmeut 
in India as having “two wives,” Hindu and 
Moslem, and the Moslem wife was the 
Government’s “favorite.” 

A year or two ago, Lord Olivier, who was 
Sf'cretary of State for India in ‘the Kamsay 
MacDonald Government, wrote a letter to the 
London Times, confessing in the plainest 
words this favoritism. He said : 

“No one with a close acqaaintance with Indian 
affairs _wiU to prepaied to deny Ihat on the whole 
there is a pifdoiDinant lias id Bniish (Scialdtm 
in iavor ol Iht Mosktn romniDDity, partly on ihe 
grOQpd of d(ser symralhj lui nore laipely as a 
make-weight against B iooq nationalism.”* 

' This statement made a gieat stir in 
London, and Lord Oliver was widely censored. 
Mnch of the feeling Was canned by 

• Quoted in The People ILahcre), of July 18, 
1S27. 
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what was regarded as bis indiscretion in 
letting the public know something which 
the Government thought should be kept 
secret He had “let the cat out of the bag”, 
which was a grave offence. 

Passing to the Communal Elections, — 
the iofluence of these in estranging different 
sections of the Indian people, especially 
Hindos and Moslems, is so obvious that 
no one dares to deny it Just what are 
the Communal Elections ? The plan of these, 
or to employ another name, the plan of 
Communal Representation, is a scheme by 
which men are elected to office not to 
represent the people as a whole, but a 
section of the people, a class, a division, 
especially a religions sect. The electorates 
are divided into compartments, so to speak, 
social, racial and religions; that is, the 
people who vote do uot rote all together, 
as citizens all on an equality, and for 
representatives to represent them all as 
Indians, without reference to tbeir social 
status or tbeir religious faitb, as is the case 
in this country and Canada asd England 
and nearly all other countries. Instead of 
that, tba members of different religious faiths, 
and different social classes and different 
races vote separately, and for candidates 
to represent them as belonging to separate 
and distinct faiths and classes and races. 

For example, the Bengal Iiegislatore of 
oue bandred thirteen members has not been 
elected and does not exist as a legislative 
body of, one hundred thirteen Indians 
representing all the people of Bengal, or all 
the people ot this, that and the other 
dislrtct of Bengal. On the contrary, forty- 
six members of the Legislature have been 
elected as Hindus to represent Hindns; 
thirty-eight as Mohammedans to represent 
Mobammedans ; sixteen as Europeans to 
represent the relatively very small number 
of Earopeans; two as Eurasians or Arglo- 
lodians to represent that section of the people ; 
five as landholders to represent Iandholders.etc, 
etc Of course, the iijfluence ofsncha dividing 
political system, of such a brokeu-np elective 
and representative plan, is in the greatest 
possible degree to destroy all feelings of 
citizenship, to cru'^h out all patriotism, to 
prevent all interest in India as snch or 
Bengal as such, and to destioy all care or 
concern for measures aiming to promote the 
benefit of the nation, the province or the 
aty. Its iiiflnence is to cause alt voters to 
concentrate then interest on the narrow and 
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- In August, 1921, Mr. Shautat Ali, an 
■eminent Mohammedan leader, Secretary ol 
the India Khilafat Committee, issned and 
circnlated r.idely a strong pnblio statement 
deprecating the estrangement irhioh, alter a 
long period of "most remnlkable amity and 
-good-will,” bad sprnng np of late between 
Hindus and Moslems, owing largely to the 
communal election system, and appealing in 
the most earnest way for harmony and 
-co-operation between the two religious 

todies, declaring that a united and self- 
governing India was the desire, the goal 

Snd the imperative need of Mohammedans 
as truly as of Hindus. He added that the 
whole Khilafat Working Committee was 

earnestly endeavoring to promote unity 

between the Mohammedans and the Hindns. 

Thus we see that the evidence is simply 
overwhelming that the responsibility for the 
oriein of the communal election plan rests 
wholly upon the British; and that if not 
their sole, at least their primary, object m 
maintaining it, against the protest of a large 
majority of the Indian people, is to create 
and preserve sufficient hostility between 
tha two great religious communities of 
India to prevent their political unity and 
co-operation,— in accordance with the pnociple 
of “divide and rnle,” which has been the 
.British policy in India from the begioniog.* 

Do the British officials really want to 
■stop the riots ? Many o! the Indian people 
find themselves compelled to believe that 
they do not ; they say, "If they to 

slop them, they u'ould stop them ; for they 
have the power.” Not a few Indians 
believe that the British regard the nots as 
a valuable asset,— as one of the best escuses 
they have for staying in India. ... 

To bo sure, the British proclaim to the 
world that they deprecate the riots, are 
pained and shocked by them, and want theni 
to stop. The Indian people reply. If what 

* As' showing the good feelintr 
Moslems and Umdns .when estraop^ ^ 

outBido infliVJDces. it is worth ^bile to noli« 
that, from tte first, Mahatma Gandhi, a Diad^ 
has been aimosl as much esteemed and nooOTea 
by tho Mohammedans ot India as by the Hindus. 
•Some of his stroDcest supporters always have been 
and are to-dav distineu'shed Moslem leaders. 
Another tliiDe which shows tho fanaatnental 
friendship between the two religious c^munities 
is tho almost unanimous cleciion to tho rreside^ 
of the I9i7 Indian ^atlonal Corercss. of Dr. 
Ansari. a Mohammedan. notwithsUnding the tMt 
. mat fully thiec-fourths .of dhc members of the 
! ^Congress aretUindua. 


you say is true, why do you do the things 
which promote them, and refuse to do 
the things which would prevent them ? lo • 
other words, why do you insist on keeping 
the communal elections when you see that 
everywhere they create divisions and 

antagonisms and the spirit which tends to 
produce riots ; and why do you refuse to 
give us in their place such ^ elections as 
other civilized nations have, which tend to 
foster unity and peace ?” 

In August, 1927, Lord Irwin, the Viceroy . 
of India, delivered a speech in Simla, the 
Indian summer Capital, calling public 

attention to tho riots, which he represented 
as serious, giving statistics as to the number 
of persons killed and wounded during the 
preceding year and a half, and appealing to 
the officials of the nation and to the 
people to do all in their power to 
promote harmony and unity between 
the Hindus and Moslems so that the riot 
might he brought to an end. And yet 
amazing as the fact seems, the speech did 
not contain even an intimation of willingoess 
on the part of the Viceroy to do away with 
the commonal election system which every- 
where creates the divisions and hostilities 
from which the riots spring. 

Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 
India, in a speech delivered In tho House of 
Lords, in March, 1927, declared, with an 
air of high and austere righteousness, that 
the Indian people need expect no concessions 
looking in the direction of self-rule so long 
as “sectarian violence” between Hindus and 
Mohammedans continued. And all the while 
bis Lordship, himself, possessed the power to 
stop that sectarian violence, by ebangiog the 
form of the Indian electorates; yet be 
refused to take even a step in the direction 
of stopping it 

An English writer has summed up in 
two sentences what he declares is tho exact 
Indian sitnation: “We, tho British, put on 
a face as long as the moral law and say to 
tho Indian people, ‘You want self-rule; we 
are preparing you for it, and will grant it 
to you when yon are united , — of course wo 
cannot before.’ And then we turn round, 
pinning like the devil, and say to ourselves, 
*Wo’to got them in our power, and by the 
Eternal we will «cfer let them become 
xmited, until water runs up hill and tbo sun 
rises in the west’” 

The present writer declines to adopt as 
his own the utterance of this Englishman; 
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tut ho sees enough truth in it to desire to 
give it to his readers, and to commend it to 
the thoughtful attention of the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Oovernment. 

It is difficult to understand just what is 
the attitude of the British officials toward the 
riots. They seem both to want them to 
continue, and not want them to contiaue. 
They declare that they deeply regret them 
and are trying to prevent them ; and at the 
same time they continne persistently to 
maintain the communal election system which, 
they_ know, produces them ; and also they 
continne to use them as a seemingly priz^ 
and cherished argument for convincing the 
world that they {the British) mast stay io 
India to protect it 

The sitnation is a pnzzle. Certainly we 
are unwilling to think of men like Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy in India, as 
knowingly playing a double part or as being 
otherwise than sincere when they solemnly 
declare that they deplore the riots and are 
trying to prevent them. Perhaps the kindest 
▼lew to take is, that in setting up the 
oommnnal system of electorates as a means of 
keeping the Hindus and Moslems apart they 
have created for themselves a “Pcankensteio,” 
a sometbiog which they themselves cannot 
contro], an agency which, while accomplishing 
the opposite which they intended, of dividing 
the people, has got oat of hand and caosed 
riots which they sincerely deplore. They 
attempt to wash their hands of responsibility 
for the riots, and place the blame upon the 
Indian people. The attempt is in vain. They 
created the cause; therefore they themselves 
ate responsible for the effects. 

They can get rid of the riots, and other 


forms of dangerons hostility, in one way and 
only one. And that is by ceasing to show 
favoritism to the Mohammedias or to any 
other commnoity or party; and by 

giving to India electorates and elections 
so planned as to unite the people and 
cause them all to vote together as 
citixens of a common country, and in the 
interest of their common country, instead of 
electorates and elections planned iu their 
very nature to divide the people, by setting 
them to voting as Moslemf, as Hindus, as 
Parsis, as Si^ks, as Christians and the res/, 
in ike interest of their rival sects. 

Tbere is absolntely nothing fundamentally 
antagooistic between the Hindus and Moham- 
medans of India. They bare lived together 
for the most part entirely peacefully and- 
happily for mote than seven hundred years, 
and are living together happily now in 
essentially every respect except as stirred to- 
rivalnes. jealousies and temporary hostilities' 
by the presence and plannings of a foreign 
government, whose constant policy is that of 
the old Romans, divide et impera 

To conclude. Nothing is more certain 
than that the Indian people earnestly desire- 
to get nd of riots and all forms of hostility 
between their two great and honored religious 
comouQities. How is it to be accomp]isbed^ 

In the very natnre of things, it can never 
b© don© through foreign rulers whose interest 
is and always mast be, to keep them divided 
so as to make their foreign rule secure. It 
can be done only through a government of 
their oicn, some form of real home-rule^ 
whose tnlerest is unity, and whose security- 
is to be ensured through umtij. 

[ This is a chapter from the Author’s 
forthcoming work, “India's Case for Freedom." / 
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By Dn SUDHISDRA B03E. M.A.. Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Political Science, Slate University of loica 


I T seems strange that college and school 
buildings in India should stand practi- 
cally empty throngh the long period of 
summer vacation. Why should books 


sod valuable laboratory apparatns lie idle 
when they can be used to extend the frontiers 
of knowledge ? Does the mind of the student 
cease togrow during the long summer recess? 
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ed natioDal schools. What has India to 

know^fhV worst that can be said 
America; but to mo the most sigoiBoaot fact 
abont this omntry is that it offers ^ 

and eirh rich or poor, the opportunity to get 
an education. Edncation is the heritap of 
American youth. It is regarded merely as 
a precious boon, but a patriotic ^utl;- 

^What we need most urRently vn India 
now ie not the narcotic teachings of so-called 


V^airagya and Mukti, but, as the latnented 
Sister Niredita said long ago, a sturdy 
"philosophy of citizenship”— a gospel of 
educition and action which will help us wm 
our full share iu the vitality of -the world. 
We have a long way to go. Our schoiils and 
colleges should be all-year social laboiatories. 
They should teach us the best ways of living 
together, of taking an active non-quiescent 
part in the affairs of the nation and the 
world. 


WHAT ABOUT THE HINDDSTANI-SPEAKING PROVINOES? 


By Pactit DWAHKA PRASAD MISHRA, m.ui., Jubbulpore 


I w IbB course of the historic debate on the 
“rahicTo! CYtecsion ot the Moct-Fcrd Re- 
forms to the North-West Frontier PtoTioco 
held on 19th March, 1920, Sir Alexander 
Mnddiman is reported to hare said ■ 

“If the Qovernmont’a aources of 

mmm 


and the Brahmans of Southern India. 


Thonah later on Sir Alexander character- 
ised this dednotion as ''entirely erroneons 
■u.vj iiin nnnthv o£ the Hindos of 
Iifdia to n "conspiracy of ailoooe", 
Ye"ftoilghttnl observers are painfully aware 
ilhit the conspiracy was not one ot silenoo 

r^lFir^ei? SI 

rrevinoes. Maharastra has neror | 

,Sws‘\t''bis’'nmio“”K.tbY,w.r”: 

No?“tho’^Dinda people and politicians of 
Ui/so provrncos have gone f-rtbor and have 
studied similar problems ot Northern India 
nith amazing depth. No wonder then it the 


problem of the Frontier Province was one of 
"passionate interest” to Sir S;vaswamy Iyer, 
Diwan Bahadnr T. Rangachanar aod^ otMt 
Madrasi members of toe Second Legistatira 
Assembly. 

Unlilte tbeir Hindu brelhron the Mnalims 
of Northero India are also keenly n"'® 'f 
those problems, though they, nlmost invariably, 
give them n communal colour, lo 

Jannary session of the present Assembly an 
Oriya member demanded the amalgamation 
ot all Orlya-speaking tracts with tho proviooo 
of Bihar aod Orissa. Whilo not a sing o 
first-rate Hindu politician from the norm 
look part in tho debate, an ommont Jlnsiira 
from the U. P. opposed it on tho ground 
that 

"Inolnsion ot Orissa ia ‘be , PWlvin™ “f 
is responsible for the>w perwnUgo of SlnssalmM 
in tho province, and it other .Driya-spe^'na, 
were to be brought under iho Pmvinre 
the MreentaRO ot Slusalmaus would 
down’’. _ ,. 

The la?t but one session of AR-I^ 

Muslim League held ja- jq 

tho preservation of the v 

the Punjab. Bengal and the NyW. J. 

Province in case any i Jif Tifiislim 

tiona were made. At Delhi the Muslim 

loaders wont torlhor nod 

creation ot a new province of Sindh with an 

ovor-whclraing Maslitn _e«(jg 

With tho above facta before us it nee 
no great play ot imagination ‘Y 
.tho position of tho bureaucracy. Though alway 
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jnstifyiDg the exi^tiDg prorincM of British 
India 00 the groand of their being primarity 
administratiro diTision^ it has oercr hesitated 
io the past to exploit Ilioda apathy and Masliin 
comiDonalism in iLs one interests A mere 
enrsory exainination of the political map of 
India srill maVe it as clear as raised letters 
to the blind that the policy of dlride and 
mJe has been the determining factor fa its 
shaping. In the Idth centnry tho dominant 
aim was to dismember warlike eornmnnlftcs 
and in the present centnry the motiro seems 
to be the partitioning of '‘agitating" prorincea. 
The attempt to split np Bengal into two 
parts, the arowed decision to keep N.-W. P. 
ProTince separate from the Pnnjab and the 
remoTal of the seat of the OoTemment of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi and that of the 
U. P. GoTemment from Allahabad to Lneknow 
fnmish indispotable eridence. 

The fntnre ? The bnreancraey is to 
contione its present policy. There is 
no sign of the ^Ufaslires revising their attitnde. 
The qnestioD is: Are the Hrndas of 
Korthem India also to perpetnete their present 
attitude ? If they do so, they are bonod to 
bo taken unawares in tho fatnre as they have 
been in the past. There is no vain assamp* 
ties in raying that tho manner in which 
they met the situation created by tho Delhi 
proposals was anythiog bat gracefnl. 
Beginning from the discossions in the Assem« 
bly lobbies that followed tho aononocemeot 
of these proposals, right through the con- 
ference of the llindo 31cmber8 at Delhi, the 
session of the Ilindn llaba Sabha at Patoa 
and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Bombay, the Hindu position 
remained nosettled and I'cdcdnite. They 
expres<ed one view at Patna and some of 
them helped in the adoption of the contrary 
view at Bombay. lIoreoTer, both at Delhi 
and at Bombay the Jlinda spokesmen were 
Bengalis and Mahara^btras and cot men from 
the Pnnjab* or the D. P. At the latter place 
the goiding spirits -nero Hessrs Jayakar, 
Keltar, and Moonje, especially the firaf, who, 
by associating thn vexed qaestion of the 
separation of Sindb with the principle of 
lingnislic division of India, gave a decisive 
tnrn to the proceedings, 

I am far from saying that Bombay’s -was 
the last word of political wisdom on the Delhi 
proposals. Bnt it may be safely asserted that 
tbe lingnistic princii'le has met with almost 
universal approbation. Apait from the 
general hoondness of the doctrine, its chief 


merit lies in the fact that it will once for 
all raise fbe fiaestton of provincial redisfriba- 
tioos, at least in a major portion of India, 
above the possibility of boreaocratic and 
communal exploitation. But what about the 
Uiodnstant-speaking provinces ? 

The langnago variously called as niudl, 
Urdu or Uindustani is spokeu in the Bntish 
Indian Provinces of the Punjab, Delhi, the 
U. P., Bihar and fonrteen Northern and 
Eastern districts of the Central Provinces. 
Uow is tho lingnistic principle to bo applied 
to (ha vast area corered by these territorial 
divisions ? Are their inhabitants numbering 
no less than 100 millions, to bo brought 
coder one common administration or aro 
they to be distributed into several provinces ? 
If tho latter arrangement is to bo favonred, 
how many provinces will meet tho require- 
ment? These aro some of the questions that 
most present themselves to tho minds of tho 
people. Tho reason why they have not 
agitated them iu tho past, io fact the eotira 
cause of tho ap&tbf of tho Hiodos of the 
Northern India, can bo safely ascribed to tho 
fact that these provioccs have been, both la 
ancient and mediaeval times, the seat of the 
Indian empires, and consequently, Itke Iteliaos 
and Germans in the ihth century, the 
Hindustanis hod it hard to confioe tbetr 
thoughts and aspirations only to the parts of 
India inhabited by them. But as the pro- 
gressive nationalism of England and Franco 
forced Italy and Germany to limit their 
booodanes. In tbe same way if the Indus 
and the Oangctio plains are to keep pace 
with Bengal and other fast developing sub- 
Dationaliiies of India, they must clean their 
slate end, forgetting their past glories, set their 
bouse in order. 

Bnt my purpose heie is not to advocate 
proviDciaiism. The problem has to be envi- 
saged from a wider angle. H I call ' 
upon men of light and leading io hindnstan - 
to pay imiupdiate attention to it, it is because 
once the application of the lingnistic principle 
deprives (be bureancracy of its opportunities 
to create mischief in the rest of India,' we 
can rest absolutely ai'iared that with uner- 
ring inslinct it will tnm its attention to the 
Biodostani provinces. There aro not wanting 
bigoR even to-day of its desire to fish in the 
QObe<tled Waters of Hindostan During the 
last three years there have been persistent 
mninnrB in tho U. P. that the separation of 
Oudh from the province of Agra was being 
contemplated. The removal of the capital of 
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these provinces from Allahabad to ' Lticknovr 
coupled with the irritatingly frequent assu- 
rances of the preservation of the status of 
the former and the raising of the status of 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court of Ondh 
to that of a Chief Court are straws pointing 
with evidential import the way the wind is 
blowing. Of late these rumours have begun 
to assume a definite shape. It is stated that 
the Rohilkhand Division of the Agra pro- 
vince and Lucknow and Eyzabad Divisions 
comprising the province of Ondh, are to* be 
formed into one separate province of Oadh, 
that the present Delhi province is to be en- 
larged by amalgamating with it the Ambala 
Division from the Punjab and the Meerut 
Division from Agra; and that the Central 
provinces and Berar are to be broken up, 
the Marathi ' tracts being transferred to 
Bombay and fonrteen Hindustani districts to 
be joined to the remaining districts of Agra 
province with Allahabad as the capital of 
this new province. It is also being rumoured 
that the districts of the Benares Division, 
where Permanent Revenue Settlement pre- 
vails, may be transferred to Bihar. From dl 
this it is evident that the scheme affects 
almost all the provinces in which Eindustam 
18 the prevalent language. 

It is not dJScult to vodorstaa^ the motives 
underlying the projected changes. Ondh 
and Lucknow, dominated as they are by the 
reactionary Taluqdars of Ondh, will shield 
the bureaucracy from nationalist Agra and 
its talented politicians. Similarly Delhi and 
the two divisions of Ambala and Meerot, 
when constituted into one province, will be 
less uncomfortable than what they are at 
present in the company of the Punjab ond 
the U.P. The Hindi districts of C, P, have 
earned a bad name for themselves in the 
present decade end their amalgamation with 
the bigger, though mutilated, province of 
Agra IS sure to result in tho softening of 
their political tone. 

"With the history of the partition move- 
ment in Bengal before them, it is obvious tliat 
tho Government would not have contemplated 
such a daring scheme of tho utter dismember- 
ment of tho Hindustani people, had they not 
been sure of somo sort of support from the 
people themselves. They know that the 
Hindustani race, already split up into so 
many provinces, cannot present a noited 
front like tho Bengalis. Tho sentiments of 
tho Hindustanis mainly centre round the 
historic cities of Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 


Lucknow, Allahabad and Patna. They have 
not yet seen the vision of a united race, 
seen by Cavour in the case of Italy and by 
Bismarck for Germany. The Government know 
all this. They also rely on the communal feel- 
ing of Hindustani Muslims. Rohilkhand and 
Oadh, separated from Agra, aro ©i^pected to 
raise the percentage and influence of the 
Mohammedans, The united provinces of 
Delhi and Ambala and Meornt Divisions may 
secure a similar advantage for them. Then 
there is a section of politicians in the 
province of Agra who in its auxiety to get 
rid of the influence of the Oudh Taluqdars 
IQ the U. P. Legislative Council, does not 
hesitate even to demand the separation of 
the two provinces. Lastly, by the masterly 
stroke of making Allahabad the head-quarters 
of the reconstituted province of Agra, the 
Government hope to placate and gain the 
support of Allababadi politicians, some of 
whom would go any length to restore tho 
declining prestige of the town. 

Is it not trnly deplorable that while the 
Oriyas, the Asdhras, the Rarnatakis. and 
other suboationalities of India aro evincing 
a fixed and unalterable, determination to 
unite, tho Hindustanis propose to play into 
the bands of tho bureaucracy ? I need hardly 
say that x>d pains shopJd be spared to avert 
this eventuality. Let me make a suggestion. 
Ijot about a dozen men from the Punjab, 
Delbi, Agra. Ondh, Bihar and C. P. sit 
together and discuss (he problem of the uni- 
fication of the Hindastani people. They 
should examine carefolly tbe possibility of 
bringing under one administration all the 
Hindustani-Bpeakiag people. Though aware 
that B mere suggestion Of this nature is 
staggeiing to the imagination of the average 
Hindastani I must unhesitatingly say that it 
is well worth a consideration. , Bat if after 
sonous investigation this is considered to bo 
outside the range of practical politics, let the 
Committee suggested above, formulate a 
seberoo of dividing the whole Hindustani 
area ana population into two provinces. Tho 
division of the Hindustani language into 
Western and Eastern Hindi by Sir G. Grierson, 
tho reputed author of “Tbe Linguistic Survey 
of India", can help them to draw a dividing 
lioe between Western and Eastern Hindustan. 
But this is a matter of detail and can bo 
easily settled. What is inconceivable to ino 
is the creation of more than two provinces. 
This will cot only dismember tho HIndustnoI 
people but will also endanger tho futufo of 
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other races of India. E^ery etudeot of 
lodiao history tnows that whenever a eon- 
<iaering people from the North-West hate 
succeeded in occupying •Hindustan, they have 
never taken more than a decade to overran 
Bengal on the one hand and llalwa and 
Oujerat on the other and to threaten the 
independence of Maharashtra and the 
Dravidian lands In the whole course of 
Indian history only twice the entire Oangetic 
plain under one administration was called 
upon to face foreign invaders, viz, in the 
limes of the Nandas and their successor, the 
Emperor Chandragnpta. The very news of 


the extent of the territories and vastness of 
the resources of the former obliged Alexander 
to retrace bis steps westward from the 
banks of the river Bias and the latter inflict- 
ed a defeat on the invading Greeks under 
Seleacus Nikater. Thus a strong Hindustan 
means a strong India. Should not then even 
the Bengali, Madrasi, Maharashtra, and 
Gujrati politicians co-operate with the 
Hindustani leaders to undo the wrong done 
in the past, to prevent its aggravation in 
the future and to give us a united Hindustan 
in the United States of India ? 


MR. EDWARD THOMPSON AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bt professor PKITARANJAN SEN 


M r. Edward J. Thompson was a well- 
known professor, in the days when be 
worked In the Wesleyan College. 
Bankura. He has now achieved a sort of 
notoriety by writing on Habindraaath Tagore 
a thesis which he submitted for the doctor’s 
degree of the London University. However 
ill we may choose to speak of that thesis, 
it must be admitted that the author has 
been working on Tagore for some years 
together, and that his literary abilities are 
not to be despised. His Other Side of the 
Medal bas come in for its share of praise 
from the Indian Press, and rightly so ; tor 
the "book, though written with an average 
Britisher’s bias, has been written with the 
professed object of doing Jostice to the 
Indian cause by according to it a fair Ireal- 
Tuent So 'far as Bengali literature is con- 
cerned, however, apparently his knowledge 
of it is not so comprehensive as to fit him 
for a study of Babindranatb, and we propose 
hero to read his version of Tagore’s ft'tla- 
his Cxtrse at Farewell, just to note 
how ill equipped he is for undertaking s>nch 
a study. 

Mr. Thompson has contributed a valued 
introduction to his own version, wbeio he 
says : — 

“Rabicdranath Tagore’s work has been so long 
before the outer world that he should now be 


treated seriously as a writer, and studied m foreign 
countries aa any other first-class poet is. Ifia own 
versions, pohlished aa Gilaruali and Clnira, must 
stand for their intrinsic beauty and essential 
faithfulness. But the te«t of hia work would gain 
by reissue in chronoloeical order, with accurate 
representation of what bis own actually says, and 
with a mioiinum of notes. At present he has no 
notes, and often slurs over difficulties by rendering 
Indian thought and mythology as if they were 
colourless imitations of Western thought and 
mythology.” (TAs Ctirse at Farewell, PP. 14-15.) 

In the light of the above extract it 
behoves us to see how far Mr. Thompson’s 
own version is accurate, and whether he 
has sofficient knowledge of the Bengali 
'language "to en'ier 10*10 tne spiffi tA ‘fnn "pu^ 
whom he seeks to rectify and then to praise. 
Hence the necessity of a textual comparison 
which will give ns highly curions results. 

(I) On page 2 of the Bengali original {2nd 
edition, 1922, published by the Indian Press 
LtdJ we get : 

vranrv vPf 
cwt=i vtvi view, 

^ fk-wmtsv, I 

The English version (Mr. Thompson’s) 
hardly does jostice to if — to the phrase ^ 5 ^- 
which has a subtle connection with 
; for it stands as — 

If anrwbera if any wish endare, 

'Twill Btias like kusa-erass. whose barb unseen. 
Though imperceptible, is piercing keen. (P. 18) 
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Mr. Thompson is a-poet, and hisrendering 
may have its raJue from the artist’s point of 
view ; but without being so absuid as to 
rival him in that respect, I would suggest 
the following version in prose as more 
accurate : — , 

“Jf in the farthest recess of your heart 
there lurks some desire like the tender 
Kosa'grass, all unseen to human view but 
stinging intensely.” 

(ii) At the bottom of the same page 
occars 1” Evidently it is a case of 

address, a polite form used by Kach in 
talking to the maiden Uebjani — addressing her 
as a damsel having auspicious signs, and the 
pnnctuation mark is a determining factor. 
Bat Mr. Thompson makes it, “in this aos- 
pici ons hour,” confounding it probably with 
and ignoring the note of exclamation, 
or mistaking it for a fall stop. 

(iii) vte 

l— (page 3) 

Here evidently means ‘bent 

on your duty’, ‘to work out your purpose’, 
or ‘your task to achieve’ ; it cannot mean, 
as the very learoed translator would have 
it — ^“your task achieved” p. 19). It seems 
tj be a case of confusion between the past 
and tbe future. 

(iv.j On tbe same page and in tbe same 
speech occur two other, let us say, discrepan- 
cies. 

•3ra*i ’nrtni or?, 

fstrffircu ( 

Here Debjani seeks to draw out from the 
young scholar some admission as to tbe 
beneficial nature of ber own influence during 
bis stay at her father’s place. But this is 
interpreted as — 

But was there no one. say, 

Tbe tliouaht of whom ^ould niaio your exile hgot 
And fill the bouse with joy ? (p. 20.) 

This is an iquirj ; and not an accorato 
rendering at that. The veiled suggestion 
thrown t'Ut is spoilt in the diiectness o( the 
question put. The following version in 
prise is more faithful : — 

“There was no one to remind you of 
(your homo full of joy, to relievo the sorrow 
of exile.” 

(v) On the same page and in the same 
speech — 

fvtit crif 55 

USri Pl 


This is what Debjani is asking herself ^ 
not, as Mr. Thompson would perauade us to 
believe, what she would have Kach ask 
himself ; — as in his version — * 


i.v'n 80 . your mind aloof 
Asked, ‘Where shall 1 the bliss of heaven obtmn? 
Where see the laughing countenances again 
Of heaven’s coquettes ?" (p.20) 


Debjani is artfully dwelling on the- 
inconveniences from which Kach must have 
suffered while away from hom 0 --“Where 
ate to be seen here the exquisite faces of 
the ladies of heaven !” 

(vi ) On page 4, in Debjani’s speech 
where she seems to thrust out Kach from 
her presence, we find — 


*ttS pF Pl»(3l Tfvt 

cinmi i— 


NaturaHy the gods are anxiously expect- 
ing him, becanse on him depends their 
fate — it was on a commissiop from them 
that he came out. An entirely new colour 
has been pnt by the translator 
Tour goddesses, my friend, impatient grow. (p,22) 

Tbe original means— '’‘The gods are 

waiting anxiously.” 

Tbe translator does not seem to know 
the difference between gods and goddesses. 

(vii.) in nr ^ I’itW t (p. 4.) 

This note of query is absent from the 
Eoglibh version— . 

••And thus. Biier o thousand years have gone, 

PareweJJ 1” (p. 22) 

Where it is possible to retain the tone- 
of the direct speech, is it advisable to change 
it, though, it may be admitted, without 
entirely spoiling tbe sense ? Tbe above line 
may be more faithfully translated as — “Is 
this how we part after a thousand years 
have gone ?” 

(vhl) On page 5, we get 

sftf? evtv "f^rtTF, — • 

’ffn Tvi 1 


(To this I am not indifTerent, — 1 will 
cherish its memory lovingly and for ever.) 

For this, all that Mr. Thompson has gob 
to say is:— 

I will revere 
Their memory lovingly. 

(iz) On the same page wo meet with 
; this has not been 

rendered by any corresponding term in the 
English version, and in the 
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’■batsian tree is the “hospitable shade,” 
implies length and is hospitable onl 7 by 
implication. 

(x) ^cs 

‘ (p. D 

This has bpetr translated as 
I , “Nectar from nectar waa her railfell " 

More nectarine than nectar” gives a 
[ better sense. 

(xi) • str=t crwi. ^rffTcTJ 

(p. 8) 

“And Bennmati. too, oar singing river. 
Remember.” 

— s/s'ffSoff, srs bsr^fr 

fldeqnate synonyms. There is an appeal to 
the ear and the eye which this version naisses 
altogether. A more faithfal rendering woald 
be^^And Bennmati, too, onr river, mamaring 
sweet and flowing on, remember.” 

(xii) On page 10, 

a1 «v, cv? 
frr c^ft I 

“Goddess, these flowers”—! hambly 'can implore. 
'Let your slave carry for yon— ’Us a task 
Becom es yon ill.” 

here means to plack; it cannot, here 
at least, mean to carry. Does it ever mean 
that, I wonder ! A somewhat faithfal 
rendering in prose woald be: “loll does not 
become you ; permit me, I will pluck flowers 
(for yon), lady.” 

(xiii) On page 10, again, we Sod 
vitft c>t 5 I (I went to him) 

rendered a-a 

1 solved that dread ! 

Why this falling off from the literalness 
of the translation — this "slarring over 

diCBcnlties,” to quote Mr. Thompson him'elf? 
Is it LecausQ of the word Cvf? ? This reminds 
tuo of a story. An Eagli«bmaQ. a candidate 
for his proficiency examination in the 
vernacnlar, was asked to translate and reply 
to the question, sTfq y He bad 

read Bengali books bat unfortnnately 
presented a difficulty he conld not gel over. 

(xiv) *5^ (p 12) has 

been rendered, by what twist it Is difficult 
to say, as 

“Oh, let that gUrap'se still beautiful abide f” jp 33) 
What the original means to say is : — This 
Ionk‘» beantifnl to-day.” 

1x0 “Now shall you see how bold a womans 
mindl” (p. 36) 


Is this, we ask Mr. Thomson, an accurate, 
rendering of 

I (p. 13) 

The emphasis in the original is on the 
reason of this boldness, “Hence to-day such 
boldness in a woman.” 

(xvi) 

cvfif srtt ®itfx 

xit ^ ^ =t1 fV f 

«i,*n srf:^ 

^ t (p. 14) 

we read in Mr. Thompson’s translation — 

Yaae heart I aererresd ? 

You do not know love rules it ? Ev'n when dead 
The flowero'erblownclings to its withered spray— 
But where has gone the scent ? (p. 37 ) 

Let the reader judge if this is faithfal to 
tho original, if the sense of the original has 
not been wholly lost Does mean 

o’erblown and withered spray ? ifss’Ro 
means blown, and vfgq means the tender spray. 
‘O’erblowo’ and ‘withered’ are strange 
intrusions. 

(rvu) vR 

fl’O fH I (p. 16) 

Tbe force of this t in has been 

lost in tbe Eoghsh version. The insertion of 
an additional 'Been so’ would have admirably 
suited tbo purpose. 

(xvii) In tho next speech, by Kach, '8C3 has 
no corresponding term in the Eoglish version; 
It is simply passed over. So is (con- 
stantly) in Debjani’s speech which follows it 
In this long speech, is translated into 

*woald fling your books,’ bat is the nse of 
'fling’ here justified by tbe sense of tbe 
passage? It means ‘putting jlhe book aside.” 
The same remark would apply to <nn ’Pfl fws 
^ — •Vonld yon fake my pitcher from 
me’; for Vould^kindly or graciously fill my 
pitcher for me’;— 

Wateriag our creepers, for sprinkling water 
en to the trenches round the trees ; viT?H— 
to pet? rather means to protect. 

(lix) In the reply given by Each in 
which he admits his love,— ft^r ^ Hi C^T 

'R'hat thought was in my mind it matters not 
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This is Mr. Thompson’s version, for “I 
thought it would remain untold— I would not 
speat of it.” 

Cxx) have chosen ! lady. 

Literally, “Lady, I give you this my blessing—” 
From the above I hope it will he clear 
how insufficient is Mr. Thompson’s equipment 
in Bengali, how difficult it is for him to 
deal with the niceties ol the vernacular, and 
consequently with the subtle touches of the 
Poet. T am afraid it is ve^ unsafe for him 
to speak of accuracy as his strong point and 
to represent the poet as slurring over 
difficulties in his own versions — it is just 
like a man pelting others with stone, himself 
living in a house of glass. Withont a more 
intimate knowledge of the Bengali language 
it is impossible, absolutely impossible, to 
understand and appreciate the Poet’s turns 


of thought ; and translation without under- 
standing spells danger, if not, absurdity. Mr. 
Thomp^n writes excellent English no doubt, 
for which he requires no testimonial from 
any Indian ; there is a literary quality in his 
phrases that is extremely delightful ; his 
noble intention to bridge the gulf bettveen 
the East and the West, or to read the 
message of the East with a Westerner’s eyes, 
is laudable indeed ; but this noble intention 
by itself is not everything ; and -his other 
capacities, however brilliant, fail to be a 
substitute for bis ignorance of the Bengali 
language. Much has been said recently 
about his book on Kabindranath Tagore ; the 
above will have made it clear that even in 
handling a short dramatic poem of the Poet 
he fails miserably and makes at least 
twenty mistake, in the coarse of twenty 
pages. 


AESTHETIC INDIVIDUALISM, AND ART AND MORALITY 


I N his Main Currents of Modern Thought 
(Eagllsh translation, Fisher Unwin, 19121 
p. 393 ff. Radolf Encken, the German 
philosopher, who is also a, Nobel prizeman in 
literature, discusses the problem of art and 
morality from the standpoint of aesthetic 
individualism. 

“Morality demands a snbordination to universally 
valid laws, art on the other 
the freest development of indwidaaUty. morality 
speaks with the stem voice of duty, art invitra 
the free play of all our forces : 
dwellioe-place in the sphere of puw 
and is prone to think but Intle of 
achievement, while art which 

can be outwardly emboniea. 

Reviewing the history of the problem in 
the Greco-Rornan world, the Middle Ages, 
and the period of the Enlightenment with its 
New Humanism, bo says ; 

“Oor historical examination shows that this 
antithesis has existed for thon^n^ of 
?^no tlrapotary state of affairs ; aaain and a^in 
mi^lity has reproached art witli .dismt^ratmc 
hfo” and rendering it effeminate and i^rt and »n 
its turn morality has bejm charged wiffi 
hard, Tnecbanical, and sonUess. 1 : aether, ''71 haTO 
MDvinced oatselves that these same two e\omcn^ 
which become so widely separate on the tow er 
levels of life, tend on the highest level to.anproachl 
one another *. in the case of creative minds, the 
opposition, if not entirely removed, is at any latel 
^tly Todoced ; such minds clearly prove that 


spiritual life cannot dispense with any of Ifs 
aspects, and tiiat the blame for this state of division 
must be attributed to man rather than to the 
nature of the problem itselL In reality, mtuaiity 
and art cannot take up their own tasks in a really 
worthy manner without eacJi rocogalsing the other 
to be not only important bat iadisponsablo ; they 
cannot fulfil their respective missions without 
taking their places in a comprehensive whole of 
Spiritual life, and seeking an understanding in this 
relationship." 

After developing this position philosophi- 
cally, the author comes to discuss the attitude 
of modern tcsthoticism. towards art and 
morality. 

“ftt the Renaissance an fcsthetical view of the 
world and of lifo in general attained full consci- 
ousness for the first time ; now the beautiful 
became the chief instrument in tho development 
of life, tho most important means for the expres- 
sion of every kind of power and for the self- 
realization and self-enjoyment of man. Art taught 
life to find Itself, to re.ach its owu highest level. 
At the same time life rejected as unreal all in- 
visible ties : predominantly devoted to Imm^wte 
reality, it aspired, through the control of inner and 
outer nature, to realise a full and boundless 
happiness. « Filletl with a powerful desire for life 
‘and a proud self-conscioasness, it was easy for 
men to look upon morality as a restriction imposM 
from without, as a rigid ordinance and a tiresome 
constraint ; the stronger tho indniduahty tho 
more he seemed justified in shaking ofl alt such 
constraint and following solely his own mclmation- 
lllcn« arose the immorality of the Renaissance, 
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a a chief reason of it.i coilapjc a? a world-dommat- 
. iDK power.’* 

*3 “A tendency compounded ol individaalism 
and ffijtbeticisni ha 5 eroUed tha catchword 
7 ‘now eUitc,’ a phra'so which has acquired 
j considerable ioflacnce. more particularly in 
leminlna circles," EueWen protests against 
j. the nso of the word "ethic" tn this connec- 
« tion. 

c. “We hate l-ccn acensfomed to naderataod by 
, morality an ord‘*r removed from mere individnal 
whirr, or desire and associalml with a high respect 

* for dotr and conscience. That which icsthciical 
rj snbjfctmsm ofT^rs ns under the catchword ot 
-I* the new ethic is In reality a finer form of 

* eprfmrMots'n, a Relfdo'fafffcneo on the part of the 
indiTidiul. who frees hims"lf from every icstric- 

' tion; those who find aitisfa-tioa in it should, m 
h consistency, reject both ethics and relunon as 
9 fnodimeBfcilly erroneoas and remopo them from 
y their sphere o! thonsht. They ahonld not however 
' make nse of these names to ploss over a mode 
of thonsht which U essenlially dlfTercnt." 

Aesthetic eab]'ectivisin decries cearcofion- 
al mortality as nothing more than an order 
of social life to which custom and aso has 
imparted an appearaoco of sanctity. 

“To becin with, morality is something other 
Uisa Its visible represeatanve. social offer and 
moral eondnet is not Identical with social corrcct- 
xsess. On the h'shest levels of moral creation 
this corrccae^s has been bat littlo valued. The 
idea of making the more roeais the domioatinir 
atm has been decisively refected, ficvcrthcleas. 
in spite of its lavl^qaacy, the meins is by no 
mews valueless. It does not follow because 
certain iostitntions have become problematical that 
^1 social Order shonid bo decried as an nndne 
ratraiot, as haman aftairs arc, it is an iadispensa- 
ble means of raising life to a certain level and 
ctTcring an adequate resistance to the ceascleiwly 
active disruptive forces Only so nnlimitcil optimism. 
80 naivo that we are tempted to call it childish, 
could tiossihly cherish the delusion that If bamanily 
were rrrantedf unlimited fre^om the whole of life 
would bewme joyinl aad harmonious.. Such 
optimism might bo desenbed as amiable if the 
superficiality with which it fascinates semi-cducated 
people did not make it dangerous. It may eecm 
regretable that man should need Bocfai order for 
the discipliniDB ol his desires, but that is not the 
fault of the order; those who object to Jl should, 
if they are logical, reject every mediane which 
does not taste agreable.” 

True, to stnltify the senses Is no 
remedy. 

‘For. alter all. what inner purification of tho 
soul or development of spintoal life is gamed ^ 
such a misuse of the senses ? Moreover, this 
repression of the senses, like everythinc nonatura), 
most produce greater evils than those which it 
undertakes to remove. Nature is in the habit of 
taking a severe revenge for roisase. Bat the 
matter does not end with the rejection ol this 
type of asceticism; it t’s not so simple as it often 

3 


appears to t« from the point of vioa* of aesthcfical 
sat jectivism. The sensuous and sexual side olhfe 
shows ns. man a««ociateif in the most intimate 
manner with mtiire ; here, more than anywhere 
eMc. nafan* holds him fist. Vcf. at tho s.vna 
lime, tho development of spiritual life has raised 
him far above nature.— —shonid it bo free to 
follow its own coume in complete freedom, wiihent 
reference to the lihther aims of tjic spirit, 
according to tha whim and desire of tho individual, 
ot shonid it subordinate itself to tho purposes of 
tha spintnal life, here finding its measure ? Those 
who. bearing in mind the indispensable rights of 
nafon*. decide m favour of fho former course, 
maally. overiook tho fart that in our complex and 
IfmtieotJy perverted civilization we have no longer 
to deal with pure natnro. the sense element in 
modem h/o is often refined and artificial, n.ay, 
degenerate. In order to separate what is gennioe 
in natnro from what is not we need the assistance 
of spiritual «'Ork. A simple capitnUUon to the 
BiMall'Hl sense element in tho life of to-day is 
absolutely out of tho aaeation". 

Tho position of art in modern life may 
bo bnclly orptessod by tho formula, I'ari 
pour I'art. 

“No fnend of art will contradict the negativo 
side of this Btatement. Art ahoald not serve 
foreign purposce: it should not lend aid to 
aiorahty. polities, or religion, and thereby tiak to 
the l«*vel of ‘art with a parpose*. which may be 
able to fascinate for a moment but which cannot 

C romoto any real progress. It is not so easy, 
owOTer. to interpret this saying is a positive 
sense. TiHlay it is often asserted that art shOQld 
bo indifferent to all matter and content, concerning 
Itself eotefy with the pcrfecfioQ of its form tin 
this way will it bo able to stand entirely alone 
and ijo able to go its own way la perfect freedom. 
But is such a Bcparation from tho rest of life 
conducive to tho interests of art itself ; can it 
under these circumstauccs achieve the highest of 
which it IS capable ? There is very great danger 
that m following (his path, art may degenerate 
into a moro mastery of form, a fascinating and 
dazzling display of highly technicai skill which 
neither has tho wholo man behind it nor is able 
to influence the wholo man. Art of this type 
may make great discoveries in the sphere of eeuso 
experience ; it may bo ablo to enrich .and perfect 
our sensibilities in undreamt-of fashion, it may 
revel lu tbe overcoming of dilBculties, but it can 
bnog hut little besefit to tho human eonl. and it 
will not bo ablo perceptibly to elevate spiritual 
life-— An art devoted prepondcratingly to form 
easily liecomes a mere matter ol professional 
dexterity—This gives nso to a prcdihction for the 
occcntnc, paradoxical, and exaggerated- Oenumc 
independence is to bo found only when the creative 
work proceeds from an inner nceessity of tho 
artists’ own nature. But this cannot take place 
nnlMa there is something to say, nay, something 
to reveal.’' 

This Jeads Encken fo devote a low words 
to tho relationship between modern ait and 
(he sex question. ' 

“Only an inartistic mode of thought can 
object to art occupying itself thoroughly with this 
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which according to Encken is a w 
negation of morality, he says: ^ ' 

“It seems as though life {g n,ni(ed and du. ’ 

because societv, particularly in the matter of 


sublet rather than •withdrawing from it. But that 
art should^ often, with such visthle predilictioo, 
place sex m the foreground and dwell upon it as 
much as pos^^ible; that it should brood over it and 

refine upon It to the point -of absolute disgust, is a r <> m mts mmeer oi 

SJen or r^rat conception rathet than of technical sexual life, prescribes rigid stafutea which if t' 
ability. There is no aesthetical theory capable of tire Qot irrational at the bpcrinmufr have - i 
» I^s become irrational, and tend to brand 

rs as. right II 
sliakin!: oir.of Ihpse restrictions und of tlie press 
of.society in general seotps to promise a form 
liffl incomparably more powerful, sincere 
individual : this life is also to offer more beautt 
for to-d^y generally the ,fdpa of beautv is em 
phasi*rf with great , partiality where life has ■ 
“It enables much to be grasped and compre- ci«m 'of ^^tlf^ Bfatiites°*of^°^ 
bended which, •a-ithout it, p^ses Jite a fleeting wit?ont reLon-^^SnSi sfi. 
snadow. It permits the observation of the most deli- 
cate vibrations of the soul, and throws light mlo 
depths which would otherwise ba inaccessible. A dis- 
tinctive type of life is thus form^ from the side of 
literature and art ..The centre of life is transferred 


defending such a state of affairs.” 

In Life's Tians and Life's Ideal (A aod C 
Black. 19181, Euckon turns to the same sub- 
ject (p. 61 ff. and p. 394 ff) Aesthetic Indivi- 
dualism brings abint a refinement of soul as 
well as an eurichment of expression. 


into the inner (issue of self-consciousness—All 
external man»fe«tatioo is valuable to it as an 
unfolding of its own being, it oerer experiences 
things, but only Itself— that is-itg own passive slates 
of ooosciou^aoss— in the thiogs -Oae momeot may 
not he 8acnfi^*ed to aoather; the present may no* 
be degraded to the status of being a mere prepira 
tioQ for the future, but every moment should be 
an end in !t6e]f>..Aod <«o life is a ''easeless change, 
a perpetual self-renewal, a continuous transition : 
but it IS just this which preserves to life its 
youthful freshness and gives to it the capacity to 
attract through every new charm.” 

Id snoh a system, artistic literary creation 
becomes the sonl of life. 

“In particular, it is the inter-relationship of 
the sexes, with its tnanv-sidedn^ss and its 
inseparable interweaving of spirituality with 
gensuoiisness, which occupies thought aod domi- 
nates literarv production. Strike out the erotic 
element from specifically modern literature, and 
how insignificant the remainder would appearl It 
is also in the relation of the sexes that this scheme 
of life insists on the fullest freedom. There is a 
marked tendency to regard an acknowledgment of 
fixed standards and of traditional morals in this 
connection as a sign of weakness and of a 
narrowminded way of thinking. Since this scnenie 
seeks to realise an aesthetic conception of life and 


without reason. Snch statutes do not iis them 
^Ives constitute a morality, as it is easy ta 
imagine they do ; but they only advocate * 
morality: as life nnder{»o(.g such f r'l' ' 
change, these statutes must continually ' 
examined, anew as to their validity and value. E 
(his relativity does not make them worthless. i 

does not justify their compieto rejection in favr 
of an absolute freedom on .the part of indinduafs 
an elevation of life by suen aa 
nn^ effort for freedom only If ve might assume that 
oot t..© indmdaa Is are thoroughly noble, energetic, 
and spiritiuilv rich, and jf in the relations 
betwe n the sexes a state of paradisiacal innocenea 
reigned which only the evil arrangements of 
societv had disturbed.. But this is a way of think* 
log which does .more honour m the hearts than 
to the heads of its advocates. He who takes men 
as they really are and doeg not paint them la 
iviit<gmj cui’wiif. gmi ipw nj; same (irae recog^ 
Dises the dangers of a htgfify developed, pleasure* 
Reeking; and over-refined staie of culture, will not 
despise thoy.e si^ial arrangrtiaenfa^ notwiihstanding 
their relativity, but value them as an iudisp'^nsable 
safeguard flgamst the seJfigime'S. tha greed for 
pleasure, and the instability Of the mere individual— 
a safeguard not only .acainst the tyranny of exier- 
nals but also for the individual against himself. It 
IS unfortunate enough that such safeguinls are 
necessary ; but. as they are necessar.v, it is better 
to prejerve and improve theuj ag much as passible 
thau to reject them, and to expose humanity to 
daoeera that might throw it bjck juto the condition 
of the aoioials.” 


We DOW take leave of Euckon and turn 
to another thinker who has now ottnined a 


an artistic culture in opposicioa to all. the restraint permanent place to litcrnthre, we mean Hnuri- 

of tradicion and environment it will TOme into pr^deric- Araiel, who writes in his Journal 

particularly severe conflict with traditional religion ifr llfr^ ffnmnhrr W lai L r i 

and morality a foundation of morality in the f”**T*®« “ j Ward) ns follows, 

necessity of its own nature is lacking in this system. But before doing so, wo should like to draw 

What motive could move a m^an who .whole- th© readers’ attention to antohiof'ranhical 

beartedly accepted Aesthetic « remark under date the Sls^t Har ISSO * “it is 

acknowledge something external .to the. subject as *1 . • *if “ -j * < 

a standird, and in accordance with this standard perhaps not a bad thing that in the midst of 

‘ • ’ the devouring activities of the Western world, 

there should be a few Brahmanlsing sonh ” 
‘■26th Novemhor. 1876 I have just finished a 
novel of Cherbuliez -It Is a jewelled m-isaio of 

E reemos stones, sparkling with a thuusand lights. 

ut tb heart gets little frorai jt The Mepbinto- 
pheliao type of novel leavea one sad. This subtle 
refined world is strangely near to corroption— 


to put a check upon his natural impulses ?— ludm- 
dualism commits the error of asserting that the 
mean morality which is reached at the average 
level of humanity constitutes the essence of 
morality, and in so doing excludes from itself the 
feeling for everything great and deep which lies 
wilhm morality.” 

As to the glorification of the “new etbic” 
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here is not a character who is not witty, and 
either is there one who has not bartered con- 
aenee for cleverness. The elegance of the whole 
s but a mask of immorality.” 

"Ist June. 18S0 Stendhal opens the series of 
laturalist novels, which supress the intervention 
if the moral sense and scofi at the claim of free 
^■11. Individa^ils are irresmnsible ; thev are 
governed by their passions, and the play of human 
passions is the observer’s jov. the artist’s material. 
Stendhal is a novelist after Taine’s heart, a faith' 
fnl painter who is neither touched nor angry, and 
whom everythiPB amuses— the knave and the 
adventaresB as well as honest men and women, 
but who has neither faith, nor preference, nor ideal, 
fn him literature is suborainatra to natural history, 
to science It no longer forme part of the hvmam^ 
tiet, it no longer gives man the honour of a 
separate rank. It classes’^him with the ant. the 
beaver, and the monkey. And this moral indifTerence 
to morality leada direct to immorality. 

“The vice of the whole school is cynicism, con- 
tempt for man, whom they degrade to the level 
of the brute: it is the worship of strength, 
disregard of the snul. a want of generosity, of 
reverence, of nobility, which shows itself in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary : io a word, 
it 18 innumamfy. No mao can be a naturalist with 
impunity ; he will be coarse even with the most 
refioed culture. A free roind is a great thing no 
doubt 1 but loftioees of heart, belief in goodness, 
capacity for eothuslasm and devotion, the thirst 
after perfection and holiness, ate greater IhiORS 
still.” 

TVe close these series of extracts with 
another from Social Evolution by Benjaroio 
Kidd (Hacmillan, 1906i oh. VIII) which will 
reveal the grave danger of a divorce of 
morality from modern caltore. He says : 

"Wth the decay of the ethical inflaenccs. we 
may imagine the cynical indiB'ereDce. oar the 
Cnltirated intellectual pride, with which a vigorous 
character would legard its emancipatiou from 
what it must, in such circumstances, regard as the 
mere vulgar thraldom of conventional standaids of 
morality. It our conscious relationship to the 
UDiverae is measured by the brief span of 
individnal existence then the intellect can only 
•knew of one duty in the individual, namely, his 
duty to himself to make the most of the few 
precious years of consciousness he can ever know. 


Every other consideration must appear dwarfed 
and ridiculous in compansoD. Every pain avoided, 
every pleasure gained lu these few years, is a 
coosideration beside which the intellect must count 
any aspiration to further a process of cosmic 
evolution in which the individual has no interest 
as mere dust in the balance. We must expect 
wealth and power in such circumstances to bo 
grasped at with a fierce earnestness not for what 
are, called sordid motives, but for intellectual 
motives— for command of the pleasures and 
gratihcations which they alone can secure And 
It must be remembered that the universal 
experience of mankipd has been, aod is still, that 
wealth and culture divorced from the control of 
ethical influences of the kind in question have not 
sought to find satisfaction in what are called the 
higher altruistic pleasures, but that they have 
rather, as evolutionary science would have taught 
ns. sougnt the satisfaction of those instincts which 
have their roots deepest in our natures. Volup- 
tuousness and epicureanism, m all their most 
refined and Dcmentionable forms, have everywhere 
been, and everywhere continue to be. the accom- 
panymeots of irresponsible wealth and power, the 
conespunding meotai habit being one of cultured 
contempt for the excluded and envious masses" 

All that glitters is not gold, and all that 
comes from Pans sbonld not be the rage 
among ns. The attitnde towards life which 
has been decried in the above extracts has 
fonnd its greatest exponent in French 
literature in Anatole France, who has so many 
admirers all over tbe world. But for a sober, 
dispassionate and thoughtful exposition of the 
baneful aspects of bis teaching we would 
refer the reader to a look by Professor Barry 
Carf OD Anatole France : The Degeneration 
of a Great Artist (The Dial Press, hew 
York, 1926). As for the school of the modern 
“Parnassiaos” who are votaries of naturalism 
and are tbe products of au over ripe 
civilization, and decadents of all kinds m 
modern literature, the reader may also con- 
sult Di. Max Nordau’s book on Degeneration 
DOW available in cheap reprints (Constable 
aod Co,}. Polihcus 


“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED” 

Bt SEBTA DEVI 


.1 

T he shades of evening were already de- 
scending upon the eaitb.wlien a yourg- 
man was seen parsing rapidly through 
a narrow lane of the mettopohs. His diess 
was toin and shabby, but no one would 
have a doubt about bis being a gentleman 


after casting a look on his face. It was too 
care-worn and tired to be easily recogni'ed 
as that of a youngman, though it carried the 
stamp of breeding and cnilure quite markedly. 

He stopped before the last house m the 
lane. The front door was closed. He ex- 
pected to see, as on other evenings spots of 
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light escaping throngh innumerable chinks 
of the door to the outer darkness hat was 
disappointed. He knocked gently and called — 
“Charn, Cham !” 

Nobody answered. He knocked a bit 
loudly and calledagain — ^“Mother, Oh mother!” 
This time the door opened with an angry 
jerk. The youngman stepped in caationsly 
and asked, “Wh7 have not you lighted the 
lamj), mother ? It is very dark.” 

‘Shall I set my bones on fire to get a 
light for you ?” cried the mother in a tone 
of suppressed fury. “The fool died leaving 
me to be roasted dive, inch by inch in this 
hell.” 

This courteons reference • to bis dead 
father shut up his mouth very effectively 
and he'began to grope his way upstairs. In 
a small room of the first Ooor a boy of 
fourteen was lying ill on a bed of rags. 
The room was lighted by a small piece of 
[ candle. A little girl sat by it collecting the 
dripping .tallow. 

The youngman entered and asked, “Whaf 
are^yon doing, Cbaru ?” 

“I am collecting tallow, for making new 
candles,” the girl answered. “Indeed !” .Said 
her brother, “You are a very important 
person, it seems. How will you make new 
candles ?” 

“Oh, it is not at all difficnit”, said Cham. 
“You place these bits of tallow in that pot, 
which contained Chorda's ointment and put 
it by the fire. "When the tallow is completely 
melted, you stick, a wick in it and take 
away the pot from the fireside. After it 
has cooled down you can easily draw ont 
the new candles.” 

The sick boy turned round at this 
jnncture and asked, “Dada, have yon brought 
anything for me to eat ?” 

“Have not yon taken anything as yet ?” 
the youngman asked in dismay. 

Their mother came in as he uttered the 
last words. “What is he to take” she asked 
angrily again. ‘There was some rico left 
over from breakfast, and Cham took that and 
there is some of it for you. I prepared some 
barley water for him but that did not suit 
this son of a Nabob, bo wants grapes and 
fruits.” 

The youngman’s voice becamedislortedas if 
in pain, and ho came out of the room slowly. 
“Where are you going 7” asked the mother. 
“Won’t you take the rice, Naren ?” 

“Dhiron has not had anything,” Naren 
■lied, ‘T cannot eat. unless he too, has 


something. Cham, light one of your candles. 
It is very dark, on the stairs. Come doira 
and close the front door.” 

Gharu obeyed and Naren went down and 
out of the house. He stopped for a momeDt 
at the entrance of the lane .and looked np 
to tho night sky. It was covered with a pal 
of smoke, and spoke no word of comfort tc 
him. He began to walk. 

He stopped before a house, whose outside 
appearance was as poverty-stricken as that 
of his own. But a hurricane lantern was 
burning in the kitchen downstairs . and 
dinner was being cooked. A young girl sat 
by the fire cutting^ up vegetables.' It \^as 
hard to tell, . whether she was foorteen or 
eighteen. Her saree was dirty and torn, 
there was no sign of ornaments anywhere 
on her person. There were only two bangles' 
of ivor:^ round her wrists, and the^e two 
had become discoloured with long'uSe. The 
girl did not look pretty, but neither was 
she ugly. There was no doubt, that she 
would have looked quite all right, had she 
been dressed well and been taken care of. 

Naren came and stood before the kitchen- 
door and asked, ‘Sarajn, where isSatish^?” 

The girl looked up with a start "When 
did yon come ?” she asked. “I never heard 
yon. Is the front door open ?” 

“Tes, it is,” Naren answered. “Thieves 
conld have come in. Don’t leave it open 
like this.” / 

• The girl smiled wanly and said, “What 
is there to induce thieves to come ? A few 
broken utensils and some rice and vegetables 
are no great treasures.” 

“Still," said the youngman, “it is no use 
getting scared by their visit. Bat you have 
not told me yet where Satish ik.” 

“You know that ho is very seldom at 
home," tbo girl replied. “Ho has gone out 
in search of work." 

“But didn’t he secure a post in an office?" 
Naren asked. “I was under tho impression 
(hat ho was working there.” 

“You don’t seem to take too much 
interest in his affairs," tho girl said. “Other- 
wise, you would have known that ho didn’t 
get the fob. These few days hare been like 
a nightmare to us. Every other difliculty. 

I have got accustomed to, but I cannot bear 
abnsc. When creditors come and call os 
liars and cheats, I feel inclined to run 
awav from home.” 

ilis bloodless face Hashed a little at her 
words, “Tho world contains greater unforlu- 
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Dates than yon, 'Sarajo," be said after & 
vvhile. “Too can resent their conduct, but X 
have lost that right too. EwyoBe is 
starving at home. My poor sick brother 
is without food or drink. Any sort of 
insult, I am ready to submit to, if I can 
secure a bit of money thereby. Bnt I most 
not interrupt your work. I am going, close 
the door.” * 

“I think brother will be home very soon,” 
the girl said. “If yon wait five minutes for 
him, you will see him.” 

“He • won’t be glad to see me,” Naren 
said. “Don’t you understand, why I have 
come ?” 

The girl hesitated, then shook her head. 

Karen smiled at her attempt to hide the 
truth. “Tell him that I came and he will 
uuderstand why,” he said “He won’t feel 
sorry at having missed me.” 

Saraju turned the conversation. Sbe 
knew that Karen had coma for money. And she 
know too, what it had cost him to come. 
It was 00 less hard for Satisb, to be uoable 
to pay him. But they were helpless. The 
demon of poverty had them in a firm elotcb 
and no consideration of love, pity, friendship 
or courtesy could make them do anything. 

Karen felt that he should go now ; yet 
he stood a wtiile hesitating She was the 
only star that shone in the dark sky of bis 
lifo and her nearness was the only joy be 
knew. “Have you given up your studies 
altogether ?” ho asked. 

“I had to,” Saraju replied. “Education 
costs money. Besides, there was nobody to 
look after the household as mother is ao 
invalid. So I left the classroom and entered 
the kitchen.” 

“Is dinner ready ?” Some-one asked from 
npstairs. 

“Kearly ready,” the girl replied. She 
got busy with her pots and pans. Karen 
felt ashamed and came out in a hurry. 

Back in the streets, be pansed for a moment 
Should he go straight back, or should he try 
his luck anywhere else ? He remembered 
his sick brother's face and felt an extreme 
disinclination to meet him empty-handed. 
But where conld be go ? He owed money 
to everybody, but nobody owed him 
anything. Was this so ? There were only 
two persons, on earth who owed him 
anything at all Ooe was Satish, a man 
as poverty-stricken ns himself. It was sheer 
cruelty to ask him for money. Ttiere was 
another, who did not know want for himself 


and so did not recognise it in others. Naren 
must try there as a last resort. 

“Whereto in such a hvrrj?" Someone 
asked from behind, “and at such an unearth- 
ly hour ?” 

Karen turned round and recognised his 
friend Amar. “Come and have a cup of 
tea with me in this tea-shop”, Amar said. 

Karen was feeling positively giddy with 
hunger. He uteded solid food and not a 
fashionable drink Still he accepted Amar's* 
invitation and accompanied him to the tea- 
shop. 

Karen’s friend was an intelligent young- 
man and be ordered some food for Karen, 
as wefl as tea. Karen remembered his 
younger brother. The boy was going without 
food. SliII it would do him no good, if 
Naren too went hungry. Naren might do 
aometbiQg for him, if he regained strength 
enough to do so. 

So he began to eat. His friend sat by 
him, sipping bis cup of tea and talking 
iocessaotiy Karen scarcely beard him. He 
was busy with bis own thoughts. 

They came out very soon. It was not yet 
very late. Amar went off and Karen stood 
to the streets, pondering. Should he go 
back home, or sbonld he try his luck at 
Abboy Nandi's f His heart rebelled at the 
thought of home. The small, gloomy house 
devoid of air and light was not attractive. 
He could not even sleep there. Hut if be 
went to Abboy Kaodi’s, would he gam 
anything ? It was not likely that ha had 
changed mneh with the passing of years. Bnt 
Karen was determined to leave so stone, 
untamed. So be began to walk again. 

The front door of Abboy Kandi’s house 
was always closed after evening. A small 
window of the first floor, was kept open. 
Anyone wishing to speak to the master, had 
to throw a small pebble at this. Bat this 
time, Karen noticed, the window too was 
shat Still hoping against hope he went and 
knocked at the door. 

After several knocks, a shrill voice asked 
from within, “TTho is there ?” 

“Is Abhoy Baba at home ?” Karen 
asked. 

“Ko he is not,” the same voice replied,” I 
’“he will come back after two or three hours,” 1 

Karen began walking about the streets ! 
again He had no watch with him So 
aometiraes it seemed to him that two hours 
must have passed, sometimes it seemed only 
five minutes bad gone. The police man on 
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the beat, the pedestrians, the shop-keepers, 
all seemed to look on him with snspicion, 
lie began to feel very oneasy. and wished 
he could return at once. 

Suddenly it struck ten. Naren took it, 
that he had gone to Nandi’s house at about 
eight. So he must have returned by this 
time. If he did not find him at homo, be 
would return home. Ho was dead tired 
and sheer exhaustion compelled him to seek 
rest. 

He came and stood again before Nandi’s 
house. He looked and found tho window 
open this time He struck the door with 
his fist and cried out— "Ahhoy Babu?” 

The door was not locked and it swoLg 
open with a jarring noise as be struck it It was 
a novel occurence in Nandi’s house. Nobody 
had ever seen this door open before having 
knocked at least twenty limes and roused all 
the neighbourhood with shouts. So Naren 
1 was rather astonished at the door opening 
60 quickly and hesitated to enter. Within 
, it was pitch dark and silent as the tomb. 

After a minute or two, be made up bis 
mind and entered. The household, be knew 
consisted o! three persons, Nandi and two 
old women. One was Nandi’s mother and 
the other was a maid-servant. The second 
one went home at night, after drudging here 
the whole day. So Naren was not much 
Surprised when be came in and found no 
sign of any person. The servant must have 
gone home. Nandi’s mother -was blind and 
deaf, she must be sleeping soundly by this 
time. Bat it was astonishing that Nandi’s 
front door should remain open at night. 

He came groping up the stairs to the 
fiist floor. Nandi’s room was dark but the 
door seemed open. Naren found a match- 
box in hi^ pocket, and struck a light. 

The next instant be was back on the 
stairs, with a leap of alarm. The match went 
out, but be did not dare to strike another. 
The scene within the room had burnt itself 
within his brain in indelible colours. 

Tho room wan in a state of utter con- 
fusion. Papers, books and other things were 
scattered on the floor. The table had been 
upturned, and the hurricane lantern on it 
had been flung down. A man was lying in 
the middle of tho room, with a cash box, 
clapped in his arras. IIis body was coveted 
with wtiunds his eyes glared sightless. 

Naren understood at once, what bad 
happened. Ahhuy Nandi was known to all 
‘ the criminals of the neighbourhood as the 


richest and tho stingiest man there. IIo had 
escaped dopradation up to this time only 
through extreme carefulness. Through what 
loophole had misfortune entered his house 
now and robbed him of life and property ? 
It was strange that nobody had heard any- 
thing. Though tho house stood in a dis- 
reputable neighbourhood, yet there were manr 
people living around. It was not yet very 
late and how could the murderer have 
escaped, without tlie slightest detection ? 

But his legs were trembling through 
nervousness. He ran down the stairs apd 
out of the house quickly and sighed with 
relief as he stood under the vault of heaven. 
He looked around with frightened eyes to 
see whether anyone was noticing him. He 
began to walk with rapid steps. The image 
of the murdered old man seemed to chase 
him from behind. The feud between Nandi 
and Naren’s family was quite well-known. So 
if anyone saw him running away from Nandi’s- 
boos© at this time of night Naren would at 
once be suspected of fou! play. 

Naren had nearly passed out of the lane, 
when a man suddenly appeared from tho 
opposite direction and stumbled against him. 
Naren jumped aside nervously and somehow 
recovered bis balance with the aid of a 
neighbouriog lamp-post. 

^Naren again !" cried the man. "I seem 
doomed to meet you, every hour of the 
night” Why here, at this time of night?’ 
Did you come in search of Nandi ? Any- 
luck ?” 

‘*No Jpek.” muttered Naren and hnrriedly 
escaped from his friend Amar, for it was 
bo who bad suddenly come upon him. He 
ran on aimlessly and at last had to^ stop 
through sheer exhaustion. He flung himself 
down on the footpath, for he could walk no 
longer. 

After a while, he sat up and crawled 
to the steps of a chemist's shop. He leant 
against them and tried to collect bis thoughts. 
His brain still seemed in a chaos. What 
bad happened to him ? Three hours ago, be 
had come out in the streets, with poverty, 
his only complaint. But within this short- 
time, how had he changed from an innocent 
man to a criminal running away from justice ?’ 
He had done nothing at all. the mUrder 
must have been discovered by this time. 
There were witnesses to prove that bo had 
gone io search of Nandi, lato in the even- 
ing. Amar had again seen him late at 
night, lunning out of the lane in which 
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Nandi’s hon?e stood. Narea certainly had 
not looked normal then. So it almost 
certain, that the crtrae would he fixed opoo 
him. His brain began to reel. What shonld ho 
^0 nnw ? 

He most escape. Bat he was penniless 
and {riendless. And what wnnld become of 
bis widowed mother and heloless brotbere 
and sisters ? Bat he could help them no 
more, even if he stayed. He would be a 
criminal, condemned for murder and he 
would be uuable to have any connection 
with the ontside world God would help 
them. 

He stood np. He remembered his mother, 
brothers and sUtera. Another yonog face 
came peeping into his heart, together with 
them. Bat his heart was wrung with pain 
as he remembered Sarajn. This was the end. 
Ha woold see her no more and the hope of 
making her his own was gone too for «sec. 

He began to walk again reeling like a 
drunkard He must escape tonight, unde- 
tected and leasing no trace behiod. Bat how 
was that to be done ? He thought and 
thought, bat could come to no conclusion. 

He had unconsciously come to the quarter 
where his owo house stood. Tne bouse 
where 8ara}u Used, stood in front of 
him.' Some unseen force seemed to 
draw him there. He mast see her once 
again. Nerer-endicg night, stretched before 
him covering hU fatare years Would uot 
he be jnstified, if he tried to snatch at a 
light, to guide his faltering steps ? 

He knocked gently and called,” Sarajo, 
Sarajn I” 

Ttie young girl was still busy in the 
kitchen, washing up for the uigbt She 
recognised his voice and ran to open the 
door. Her face shone with joy and she asked 
with a laugh, '’Hare yon learnt to read the 
fntnre?” 

Naren was pnzzled. “Why?” he asked, 
How did yon know, that you would gain 
anything by coming to this house, at this 
time of night?” the girl said. “But why do 
yoo look so worn ont? Have you been 
walking the streets all this while ?” 

“Yes”. Naren ssid, “bat what gain were 
yon talking about ?” 

"I won’t tell yon”, said Sarajn, with a 
laogh. “It yon don’t come in and sit down.” 

Naren hesitated a raionte. then entereA 
The girl gave him a seat, then said, “Wwt a 
bit J will go up for a moment.” 

She came back qnickly, Holding out a 


few currency notes to him. “Brother has 
left these for you,” she said. 

Naren took the meohaolciUy and 

counted them Hundred rupees. “Wnera did 
he get these ?” he asked 

"Father had lent .some money to a friend 
of hi3 many years ag')”, jJaraja said. “He 
came up after all these years and repaid the 
money of his own free will. Brother told 
mo to give you half and to keep half for 
ourselves ” 

Naren did not know what to say. Ha 
had almost forgotten that love and chanty 
exsisted io this world. But he found the 
fountain still fliwmg He would take ten 
rupees for himself and leave the rest in bis 
mother’s hand It would carry them on, at 
least for two months. The rest, he left to 
God. 

He got np to go. He looked at Saraju, 
and lost cmtrol over himself He clasped 
one of her hinds in botn of bis and cried 
hoarsely. “D»n’t forget me. Saraju. The 
world will think me a crimioat, but don’t 
you think so” 

The girl trembled at bis tonoh. “Where 
are you guog ?" She asked. 

‘ Wherever fate leads me.” he replied and 
horned ont. Siraju stood alone in the 
semi'dark room, wicn her eyes full of tears. 

Nsreo disaopeared that very night. He 
confided in done and to>k nothing with him. 
Neit day. frieods and enemies alike sconred 
the country for him and but no sign was 
foond of the unfortnaate yoangmao. 


( 2 ) 

“Sarajn. Oh. Saraju! Why don’t yon open 
the door? Have you turned deaf? 1 have 
been shouting for half an hour" 

Saraju opened the door angrily. "What’s 
the matter?" She asked “Cannot I have a 
moment’s rest or respite? Why do you 
shout like that ?” 

The aoger in her daughter’s voice, did 
not serve to qaieteo the mother’s naturally 
violent temper But she tried to suppress 
her own wrath, knowing that nothing would 
be gamed by an ontbarst of temper. “Don't 
you know.” she said, as mildly as she 
coulA 'that the bnd-igroom's party is 
coining to see you to day ? I have asked 
Suku from the next house to coma and dress 
you up a biL She will be here in a miouCe, 
thaC'a why I am calling you.” 
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“Dress mo up?” asleep Saraju, wUh a dry 
laugh. “Is there anything to bo dressed io ? 
‘Can any dress hide ray ugliness?” 

“Ugliness?” said the mother, “why, yon 
are not at all ugly. If you had to drudge less 
and could eat better food, you would ■ bo as 
gooddooking as others.” 

“May bo”, said the daughter. “But oven 
a beauty needs a good . dowry in Bengal. 
"Where is my dowry ? How Tcould you daro 
to arrange a marriage for mo, when half tho 
days of the month, we have to go hungry?” 

“What else could I do asked tho 
mother, now in a pretty bad • temper. “Am 
I to be outcasted > for you ? I am tolling 
lies right and left about your ago, but why 
should .people believe me ? You are as tall 
as a palm tree, and don't look much like a 
fourteen years old girl. I arranged this 

I match, becanse the ibridegroom’a party is in 
I .search of a grown-up brido. Perhaps they 
• -won’t ask for a dowry, if you meet with 
their approval”. 

Saraju leraaioed silent. She had beard 
all about this bridegroom, from a neighbour. 
He was a shameless libertine, and his family 
was on the look out-for a grown-up bride, 
in order to enchain his roving fancies. She 
felt sick . .with .shame and grief, whenever 
she thought of this , marriage. She had 
■grofyn callous to her own fate, > and did not 
. care much, iwhat happened to her, if by 
! sacriQcing,ber, her relatives, gained anything. 
.But this .sacrifice, I not of her life, but of her 
womanhood, was too much to ask even of 

She had given her heart to one. and 
was being now sold to another for family 
considerations. So much for the much- 
vaunted chastity of Hindu women. A girl’s 
heart might -be her . own to -give, bot not 
, ,her ibody. 

Still she was prepared to give in to her 
. mother’s wishes. Perhaps her other brothersand 
j sisters may live more descent lives after this, 

, She I had , given up Naren as .dead. No news 
have been received of him, these two years. 

, His .mother carried on somehow, with the 
help of her younger children. 

At jbis juncture, Suki made her. appear- 
ance. 81)0 had brought all toilette requisites 
- with her. .Saraju’s mother had borrowed 
Some jewellery from .neighbours. 

Suki knew the art of dressing and 
making up to perfection. She did .Saraj'u’s 
hair , in the latest mode, made a plentifnl use 
, of rouge and powder and dressed her in a 
light gold coloured Saiee and blouse. The 


girl nearly looked pretty now. •Saraja’'^ 
muthor wanted to put all tho borrowed 
jowollory on hor daughter, but she could 
not . do it. on account of Suki’s violent 
dissent “That won’t do, nuntio,” she said 
positively. “You want to spoil all my -work. 
If yon load hor like that sho w’ill look like 
a shop-window.” 

Sarajii had hoped that hor ugliness would 
protect hor like an armour.' But that hope, 
too. died within her, as sho looked at her 
own reflection in tho glass. 

Tho bridegroora’s party arrived very soon, 
and lost no time in expressing thoir approval 
of tho brido, Saraju was then taken- away 
and tho financial side of tho business came 
up. The bridegroom’s party had previously 
assured tho widow, that they .would not 
ask for anything. But now they demanded 
four hundred rupees, to meet the , expenses 
of the wedding. They saw that the girl was 
past the orthodox limit of marriageable age 
and hoped to gain thereby. Her ■ guardians 
most be prepared to pay, to get her off.tbeir 
shoulders. Sarojn’s mother wept aloud, whoa 
sho first heard of their - demand. A, faint 
hope crept into Saraja’s heart. Perhaps 
sho would gain her deliverance in this way. 
But alas for her. Hor mother grew calm 
after two or three wails and sent word to 
the bridegroom’s party, that, she, agreed to 
pay three hnndred, though that - was ,far 
beyond her means. The bridegroom’s party 
left in great glee. 

Saraju now discarded her ' borrowed 
hwery and a^hed, “And whence - do you 
expect to get these three hundred- .rupees, 
pmy ? We won't fetch .that much- even if 
we sell ourselves.”. 

*T shall write to your . uncle. Won’t he 
help, when he knows, we are ■ in , sneh 
straits ?” - . 

Saraju smiled sadly. “You still have 
I many illusions left, mother’.’ she said, “Did 
he help, when, ho heard that we were 
.starving ? Loss of caste is deplorable in- 
deed, but loss of life is still . more so. You 
should not have promised them the money.” 

“What else could f do, you idiotic girl ?” 
cried the mother angrily, “Why do you poke 
your nose into everything ? I never, saw 
a shameless hussy like you.” 

Saraju left her mother and went, down 
to the kitchen. She soon got busy - with 
her pots and pans.' 

The day fixed for the auspicious cere- 
mony, . soon arrived. , Nobody , made any 
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• preparations, oolf a fair thlo^ were collected 
j together somehow, A cheap red Saree was 
’ bonghL Their good neighbour Suki, presented 

* Saraju with a new silk blouse. Her mother 
^ had two plain gold bangles and these were all 
^ the ornaments the girl received. Sarajn’s eldest 

brother Satish had somehow secnred a 

* hundred rupees, to pay for feasting the 
■ bridegroom’s party. But the dowry was 
' still wanting. Still Saraju’s mother did not 

agree to break off tbe match. She held to 
her purpose with dogged persistence. 

{ 3 ) 

“Now mother, yon must manage it 
somehow. I hare done all I could. Ton 
have got us into this fix and you mnst 
get ns out of it." 

The mother was busy, weeping and 
beating her forehead. She did not reply. 
Saraju sat in a corner of the room, dressed 
in her wedding finery. She did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry. The loss of 
caste wonld mean the preservation of ber 
womanly chastity, but it spelt ruin for tbe 
family. 

' The house bad became still as death. 
The bridegroom’s party bad left in anger, 
as the promised money had not been paid. 
Of conrse, they had not left tbe neighbour* 
hood, bat were waitiag in a bouse, close by. 
They expected that the widow would pay, 
if they frightened her enough. 

At Satish’e words, his mother’s sobs 
grew louder. "How can I manage it ?’’ 
She asked with a wail. "I am a lonely 
widow woman. Ton are a grown-up mao, 
you are the head of the family now, you 
must do something to save onr caste.” 

'Then why was not I consulted when 
yon arranged this damned marriage. Did 
not I tel! you a thousand times, not to do 
it? ‘Where on earth, shall I get the money? 
I shall see. if I can sell myself.” 

He rushed out of the house. The noise 
of weeping grew louder. 

Satish rushed along the streets, like one 
demented. Suddenly, someone touched him 
from behind. 

He spun round, then stood still, as if 
petrified. “You Naren !" at last he saiA 

"Yes. it is I”, Naren answered. "I have 
come back. I could not stay away. I know 
that the gallows are awaiting me, still I 
came. Some unseen hand drew me on. 
Are you all well ? 

4 


“Well, indeed !’’ Satish said bitterly, 
the person, about whose welfare you ace 
most couceroed, is on tbe brink of a 
precipice. It ts on account of her, that I 
am rashiog about like a mad man.” 

Karen’s face clouded over. “What has 
happened to Saraju ?” he asked. 

‘‘We are going to become outcasts, on 
accoDnt of her. She was to have been 
married to night. They have taken away 
the bridegroom because we could not pay 
them tbe promised money. I am going in 
search of money. I am ready to sell myself ” 

“Who will buy yon at this time of night?’’ 
asked Karen with a bitter smile. 

“There is one person", said Satish, "who 
may. A gentleman living in the next lane 
has got a deaf and mate daughter. He 
offered me a thousand rupees, the other day, 
if I would marry the girl I did not agree, 
tboogb he told me I conld marry again and 
won’t have to support my first wife. But 
I have no option now, I am going to 
sacrifice myself to the god of oar social 
easterns. " 

“Go and try yoor lock,” said Naren, 
“I shall wait for yon here.” 

Satish went off at a ran. Naren stood 
leaning against tbe closed door of a bonse. 
Deep sighs escaped his breast. 

Satish retarned in abont five minntes. 
“Jly sacrifice was not accepted.” he said, 
“The man turned me out of bis house, like 
a dog. He has got another youngman to 
mar^ his daughter, be said. Tbe only 
thing left to as, is to commit suicide, 
wholesale.” 

“Como with me, Satish," said Naren at 
last. T will get you the money.” 

“How can you ?" asked Satish in wonder. 
Naren did not answer, but hailed a passing 
hackney carriage. The two friends got into 
it and Naren told the driver to drive to the 
nearest police station. 

The driver looked at his fare, curiously 
aad started. Satish leaped up like a mad man 
crying-—* Stop, Stop, I won’t go. Are you 
mad, Naren? I am not a butcher or an 
executioner’s assistant." 

‘Don’t be an ass,” said Naren, palling 
him down. “I came here, determined to 
give myself np. I am sick of biding aod 
rttaniog away, like & bunted beast If my « 
death could benefit Saraju, in any way, 
so mneh tbe better." 

Hie carriage stopped before tbe police 
station. Naren got down and shook Satisk 
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by the hand, “Don’t grieve over much for 
me,” he said, “and tell her also not to do so. 
Death is ranch to be prelerred to the life I 
have been leading.” They went in and Satish 
came out of the police station, alone, about 
half an hour later. He had got the reward 
offered for Naren’s capture. 

But fate did not intend Saraja to be 
inaxiied that night. A wail of despair greeted 
Satish, as he enterered. Ho stood, sick with 
ansiety. What new calamity had befallen 
them ? 

His younger brother rushed to him, saying, 
“Never mind, brother, we shall turn Christians. 
Hang our society and its murderous laws.** 

“What has happened ?" asked Satish. 

“That wretch of a bridegroom has gone 
and married Radhikababu’s deaf and mute 
daughter. We cannot marry sister to him after 
this. And the auspicious moment has 
passed.” 

“Then it was in vain that I sold Naren 
to the hangman,” cried Satish. 

“What did you say?” cried every one 


and rushed to Satish. Only Saraju had co 
need to ask. She fell down in a dead faint, 
as soon as she heard Satish. 


(4) 

Four days had passed. Saraju was lying 
in their bedroom, pale and listless. She had 
earned her much desired rest now. After 
that fainting fit, the doctor had prohibited 
much exertion and had ordered her to the 
bed. Her mother was busy in the kitchen. 

Satish entered the room at this time. His 
face positively shone with cheerfulness. 
Saraju sat up disregarding the doctor’s orders. 

“Any good news, brother ?” she asked, 

“I believe now, there really is a God”, 
her brother said. "An old dying convict 
has confessed that he murdered Nandi. 
There are also two witnesses. Naren has 
been set free,” 

Tears of joy and thankfulness trickled 
down the pale face of Sarajtr. 


GERMAN WORKERS ORGANIZE AGAINST WAR 

Bt AGNES SMBDLEY 


Place and Time: Berlin, on Whitsuntide 
Sunday, June 5tb, 1927. 

Persons : The “Red Front Fighters,” 
100,000 men, and 8,000 women, strong. 

Purpose: To fight against the threatening 
imperialist War of England against Russia 
and China. 

t From seven in the morning the Communist 
workers of Berlin had gathered in parks or 
halls throughout the city to hear concerts 
arranged for them. At ten they were ready 
Cto march, and there was no part of the city 
hut that resounded with the steady tramp of 
feet, the roll of drums and the sound of 
music. Ton stood on a corner of one 
of the greatest streets and watched one 
company of them come — row upon row of 
men in gray nnifoiras, and caps with red 
stars above, marching in perfect formation. 
Tens o! thousands of them. Perfect discip- 
line. Red flags floated above their ranks. 


their bands playing and "The International”, 
with Us rousing lines, 

*'AriSBj ye prisoners of starvation! 

Arise : ye wretched of the earth I 
For justice thunders vondemnation, 

A better world’s in birth” 

Crashing through the air and then taken 
Up and sung by thousands of on-lookers. 

There seemed no end to the long lines of 
marching men and women, singing their 
revoluntionary songs. So you made your 
way through jammed subways, or by trams 
or omnibuses so crowded that breathing 
seemed impossible, to Schiller Park in north- 
west Berlin. The streets were blazing with 
red banners and flags, and all the roads 
leading to Schiller Park were crowded with 
people, ail going to Schiller Park. For this 
Was the Park to which the ‘marchers were 
going, 

'■ — You crowded through masses 'of men, 
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■women and childten, under the protection o£ 
^ a strong, young working man in uniform 
lil of the Bed Front, with a white band on bis 
arm signifying his authority to keep order, 
and at last reached one of the terraces 
reserved for the press and for foreign delega- 
tions. About you On this terrace are not 
only press representatives of every kind, bnt 
It many foreign delegations : a number of 
•t Indians, both men and women ; a group of 
]3 French Communibt youth from the Anti- 
<j ihscjsf organizations of France ; groups of 
j Chinese — but not many, for most of them are 
I marching with the Red Front Fighters; then 
; Americans, Russians. Danes, Swedes, Italians, 
j Czechs. In fact, delegates from workers’ 
; organizations in many countries determined 
to strike against the world-war that now 



The Red Banner Cotapaniea marchiog (hrousb the 
"Red Front” demonatradoa. k Section of .the 
open plain on which 100.000 unthjrmed 
men are etandme. can be seen here. 

Only about hill an-inch of the 
of the crowd is sho'wn here. 

threatens. The editor o! the leading Com- 
mnnist daily of Paris, IJItmnnile, stood 
near, and it was impossible to forget his 
tense, pale face, and the exclamations of 
astonishment that cams from bis lips as be 
watched the gathering thousands. 

Before and below yon lies a massive, 
level, open space, a small plain ; green with 
grass surroanded by frees cn the one side 
and on the other by the great stone terraces. 
Tens of thonsaods of men and womeo line 
tho terraces to the back, the borders of the 
plain, and all the paths leading to the terraces 
and the plain. Stretching clear across one 
of the terrace faces is a huge white sign on 
a background of blazing ted : “Woiters of 
the IToild Unite !” Around the plain appear 
other great signs, white on red backgrounds: 


“Down with the Imperialist War.” “Down 
with Fasoism !” "Forward into the Frea 
Trade tJoioas !” "War upon the Imperialist 
War !” 

It is three in the afternoon. Yon came 
at one — two hours in advance to get through 
the crowds. Now, down the long avenues 
leading from the city to the open plain 
stretched befoie yon, comes the sound of 
drnros and of marching Tbrongh the rows 
of trees far beyond red banners flatter in 
the wind. They come nearer, and then, in 
perfect formation, march up to the plain, 
right down across it in the centre nntil their 
band and their first men stand right below 
yoQ, the long gray uniformed lines stretching 
back to tbo end of the plaio. Other lines 
come and march right down by their side ; 
olhersfollow ; then others, and others andothers. 
Before long the open plain is a sea of rhy- 
thmically marching men. Bands march before 
each company of men. There seems no end 
to the marching men that come Irom tho 
central avenues, from the streets to tbe 
right and I^fh Below is a sea of on-Iookers, 
seething aod struggling to get nearer to the 
pUio. but held back by chains of living men 
in gray uniforms with white arm bands. 
White uniformed men, bearing stretchers, move 
throurh tbe crowd— tbe ambulance corps of 
tbe Red Front Fighters, active in oU demon- 
strations. Because of tbe masses of crowding 



tThe "Red fronl” men mach down (he open plain. 
The Tbree Haps in the front are ; left- 
A Oeftnan Banner, Centre— a Cbtnese 
Banner ; right— a Rossian Banner. 

on-lookers, they are busy carrying away men 
and womeo who have fliiateA i 

Behind each line of uniformed Red Front * 
men have marched thousands of men and 
women — members of the Communist Party. 
They are not in nniform and few of them 
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cannot find places on the plain. They catty 
banners of every kind ; “Long live the 
Chinese Revolation !” “Down with English 
Imperialism.” “Lenin is dead— long live his 
spirit I” 

There is another roll of drums from the 
left and you look to see— the “red laatines” 
marching— uniformed saliors from the seaport 
cities, who are organized in the Red Front. 
Behind them march a company of French 
Communists from France ; these are followed 
by a company of Chinese, most of them 
students from Berlin, carrying banners of 
the Kuo Min Tang ; then come white uni- 
formed men— the workers’ sport associations; 
then, following, comes another crashing band 
— and long lines of uniformed women and 
girls— 8,000 of them— swing in view, sweep 
down across the plain, their red banners 
flying. 



Another view of the "Red ¥ront” men 


There are at least 100,000 uniformed men 
and women on the plain below you. bat 
lines still keep roarebing in, music comes 
from afar down the avenues, and red banners 
glimmer througli the trees. It is six o’clock — 
they have marched since fen in the morning 
from every part of the great city of Berlin. 
It has been thtee hours since the first lines 
marched across the open plain. It seems but 
half an hour— to ns who sit comfortably on 
the terrace or stand on chairs to watch the 
tremendous drama being enacted before oor 
eyes. Even to those who have marched it has 
not seemed so long, for al along the streets 
they have been greeted by crowds of applaud- 
ing men and women. Everywhere women 
have distributed free food and drink to fhenit 
and pinned red flowers upon their costs. 
Their music and revolutionary songs have 
kept up their strength, and then they are 


working men and women and strong in both 
body and spirit. 

Bnt even as the lines continue coming 
from the city, it is impossible to vrail for 
them all to arrive. The programme must 
begin. 

There is a call of bugles, {ho roll of 
drums, and from across tho plain, far to the 
back, appear the first red flag company. All 
tho men and women carrying led banners 
have been separated from the rest and now 
they come marching down the very centre 
of the plain, precoeded by a band playing 
“The luteroationaL” Before long there is a 
long, thick, red lino right down the centre 
of the crowd — interspersed with the flags of 
the Kuo Min Taog of China, and with red 
banners from the workers' organisations of 
China, with great white Chinese letters on 
them. There are thousands in the red flag 
companies. They also keep coming and 
coming. Passing the speakers’ tribunal on 
tho terrace, they pour up onto the terraces 
before and back of you and hang their 
banners over the stone-walls. The gray stone 
terraces become blood rod, from one end to 
the other. 

In the meantime all the orchestras that 
have come with the men and wpmon frojn 
every part of Germany, from East Prussia 
to the Boden Sea, have gathered on, and 
directly before, the spenbers’ tribunal on the 
terrace, until some 3,000 musicians are con- 
centrated in one place. It seems impossible 
that they could all play together— that they 
could have the discipline, coming aS they do 
from every part of the country. Tet a 
director ascends the tribunal and raises a 
long baton above bis bead. He brings it 
down, — there is a roll like thunder and. like 
one man. the bands pour forth the revolutionary 
songs of the working class, “The International,” 
"The Russian Revolutionary Hymn,” "fhe Red 
Flag.” 

The Music ceases and, sicnultaaeously 
from all parts of the audience speakers arise 
on little platforms. They appear upon the 
terraces near you and speak to the crowds 
below.^ They are all saying the same thing : to 
save time, to emphasize (he danger facing the 
world today, to avoid all loose talking they have 
decided beforehand the points to be emphasized 
in their speeches the important issues of the 
hour — ^that is, the danger of an imperialist 
war, led by England, against Soviet Russia 
and China. The speakers say t 

"One hundred thousand of oar comrades— half 
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j) oar Storm Troops’, organized in the Red Front 
iichters, have wme here from every part o{ the 
pafioa tor their third national cathering, this 
-IIP® to oopose the threat of another imperialist 
: »ar. with tor and prido rre watch this powerfol 
] marching of the working class. This third 
meeting is a powerful demonstration of the class— 
, wnsaons working class of Germany which has 
‘ decided to fisht by every means at its disposal 
1 against the imperialist danger of war. and for 
1 the defense of the Rassian and the Chinese 
, Kevolutioos. Never in the past was tbo danger of 
' ^ar grater than todav. The world stands on the 
I brink of a new war. The struggle of the impena- 
• hst powers for a new partition of the world is 
[ -at the decisive point which will lead irrevocably 
to a new war unless the victory of the proletarian 
' revolntion breaks the rule of the bonrgeoiaie. 

“At the present Tnoment the imperialist powers 
-are trying to ivconcile their differences, tmng to 
■temporarily nnito for a war against Soviet Russia.— 
the deadly enemy of iropenalist rule. For this 
purpostj British imperialism is mooldinc into 
one front the gold, the money, international of 
the robber nations, against the first worker’s 
and ^peasant's power.— Soviet Russia— that the 
impenahsts may regain its masterv of the world 
market and ro-establish their world position of 
power. 

“British imperialism is today waging an active 
wap against revolutinoarj' China Capitalist civili- 
sation is today speaking in China through tanks, 
battleships, and brutal destruction. The fight of 
the Chinese revolution, as is the fight of all 
oppressed peoples, is absolutely bound up with 
the emapcipatiOQ struggle of the workiog class 
iQ si] capitalist nations 

“In all capitalist countries today the profit- 
makers are making feverish preoaratiops for a 
‘holy war” against the Soviet Down. But we. 
comrades, will awaken all the power and passion 
of the revolutionary forces in Oerraany. to destroy 
these planta. Oar comrades from other lands 
will do the same in their lands. New imperialist 
Germany is trying, through exploitation of the 
conflicts among the big imiserialist por^rs. to 
regain its own imperialist position The t^rmsii 
bourgeoisie m ca^e of a war against Soviet Russia, 
will most certainly take its stand by the side of 
the imperiahst robbers against Russia Wa the 
workers, will wage onlv one war — the war for ' 
class emancipadon— the war against the bounrcoisie. 
All nentralitv guarantees of the German Govern- 
ment do not deceive us Treaties and aereements 
are nothing but worthless pieces of paper when 
it comes to war. ” 

The speeches went on to outline the 
situation in Gertuany today, dealing especi- 
ally with (ho ’^tahlhelm" — the Steef Helmet 
—organization, an organization of reacf'on- 
aries and Monarchists throughout Gmoany 
which held its national gathering io Berlin 
s month before the Red Front convention. 
The Steel Helmet organization is the chief 
centre in which is concentrated the forces of 
.social and political reaction, the force that 
,wili be one of the supports of the imperialist 


war on Russia, as well as on (he Geraau 
iroririog class. 

The speakers coacladed, 

“la case of_ 3 new war, we are determined 
that the working class of Germany shall not 

work for the German bourgeoisie We soldiers 

of the Red Front, we young workers, will 
fight, sot jo the ranks of the capitahsts, 
but^ in the ranks of the proletarian revolution 
against capitalist mastery and rule. Therefore, 
comrades, raise your closed fists— the sign 
of our organization— and give the oath of the 
Red Front Fighters” 

With these words, the hundred thousand 
raised their closed right and we saw 

a remarkable spectacle. It was this • 

The speakers repeated line for line the 
oath, paasiog at the end of each phrase, and 
then the vast mass repeated lo unison — a 



A view of the terrace from amongst the onlookers 
at (be demoostration. The great eign atore reads ; 
■■Proletarians (workers) of the world unite" 

Never to forget 
that world imperialism 
is preparing the war 
ogmumf .^iwRia 

Never to forget 
that the destiny 

of the working class of the whole world 
is bound up with Soviet Russia. 


Never to forget 
the experience 

and the suffering of the working class 
ta the imperialist world war. 


Never to forget 

(he 4th of August tfil4 

and the hetraval of the reformists. 

Always and forever 


to fidfill mv rPTolntionarT doty 
to the working class and Socialism. 
Always and forever 
to remain a soldier of the revolnlioD. 
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i "ways acd forever 

ii all proletarian mass organizations 
ill industries and factories to be 

a pioneer of the irreconcilable class ^ar. 

On the front 

and in the army of imperialism 
to -work only for the revolution. 

To lead the revolutionary fight 
for the destruction of class rule 
of the German bourgeoisie. 


To defend the Chinese Revolution 
and the Russian Soviet Union 
by any and every means. 

I swear : 


Always and forever 
to fight for Soviet Russia 
and for the World Revolution.” 



The "Rea Marines" march throueh crorvas in the 
City of Berlin. _ Ihe Banner they carry is “Lenin 
IS dead— his spint lives." 


As the oath was taken by 100,000 voices, 
a Russian ascended the speakers’ tribnnal and 
presented the Red Front with a Russian 
banner. Following him, a Chinese ascended 
the tribunal and presented the blue and white 
flag of the Kuo Slin Tang of China. As tho 
voices ceased giving the oath, tho Chinese 
spoke : 

“As a sign that , our bleed, the blood of the 
oppressed of . Asia, is miBcled wiUi your Wood, 
we Chinese, in the name of tho Chinese workers 
and peasants, present jou our banner to carry in 
your ranks. \\c arc certain of jour solidarity 
with ns in our great stmedo for freetlom— a 
struggle which is your struggle also. Together 
with you in Europe wo wui bring tho world 
capitalists and imjionalists to their knees.” 

Tlio President of tho Red Front, Thalmann, 
pccoptcd the banners and pledged tho Chinese 
the active solidarity of tho German workers 
with the Chinese in their struggle. 


The director of the band again raised his 
baton high,- there was again a roll like thnnder, 
and “The International” was sung by the vast 
crowd. 

The demonstration was at an end. The 
uniformed men and women formed in line 
and marched back through the dozens of 
streets to their various headquarters. 

What does all this mean ? 

It means this : that the 100,000 men and 
women that travelled to Berlin from every 
part of Germany during the Whitsuntide 
holidays, to demonstrate against the coming 
imperialist war and against the threat of 
Fascist rnle in the various countries, was not 
jnst a crowd of curious people unconscious- 
of what they were doing. The Red Front is 
a national German organisation of the working 
class, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party which has a very definite, a very clear 
programme, and a definite, very clear goal. 

gathered to watch the 
Red Front demonstration was also not just a 
cunoQS crowd ; it was composed chiefly of 
organised members of the Commnnist Parly 
of Germany, with largo numbers of the Social 
Democratic Parly— Ibe Socialist Parly of the 
right It might be said with truth that every 
man present and many of the women, was 
organized into trade unions of some Mod or 
another, and mos^l of them into some political 
parly chiefly the Communist It was, thero- 
fore. not an uneducated, curious crowd. The 
warklng class of Germany is highly organized, 
oMiHe r 'i oonscions of all 

^^hier. 1 ! > • fsclors before it 

r^il ' ^ ““"Scions of the burden 

that rests upon it— tho burden of building a 
new world economy as tho capitalist system 

ovOT Dart oY lS^ ’"“"‘“y meetings in 
ove^ part of the country, as well as throTitrh 

Within the Rod Front itsolf nil «.•« 
membem of the Corarannisl pirty oSy is 
per cent are ojicial members the Party 
Tlio rest aro nfii atod 

rnoToy” IhroSh'lf • ■""“‘•■s "aved' 
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“Red Girls' aad Womao’s Uoion” Delecates in National Conference 

from oatside Berlin, Berlin itself aod its food and irster tras refused them by the 
districts, fnrnisliing some 25,000 meo. masses, and. weary and hangry, they marched 

The contrast between the reception gi’en despondently through the city they had come 
the "Steel Helmet” men a month before and to "ceptore'’ When the Ked Front Fighters 
that giTen the Ked Front men was striking, came to the city, they found living quarters 
16,000 new policemen had to be called into bad been arranged for 60,000 of them, in 
action to protect the Steel Helmet men from private home. The rest were taken care of in 
fho population of Getim as they marched barracks, and ail were fed free by the 
through the street, and even then hundreds population of the city In other words, as 
of working men were arrested. The Steel the Communists and Socialists of Berlin con- 
Helmet marched through the workers’ section stantly say, Berlin remains “red” — Socialist, 
of the city — bat the streets were deserted as The Red Front demonstration is only one 
if it were a city of the dead. From behind of the vast workers organizaffons active 
closed doors at times came the sound ol"rbe against the imperialist war. The "National 
International.” In other sections of the city Banner” organization — composed of trade 
workers bad gathered on the streets and union men who are republicans — members 
greeted the lines with cat-calls, bootiog, and of the social Democratic Patty (similar to 
"The International.” In the • rich sections of the British labour Party), are holding a 
the cify — at least in one section — the lines national . gathering in July. They ar,. 
were greeted by the red, white, and black moderate compromisers to be sure, but in 
ilonarcbist flags and by well-dressed, men and case of the war breaking out, they wi 
women who had turned out to greet these unite with the Commanists. Bat the Re 
forces of darkness flat still the Steel fielmet Front Fighters are bound to be the " 
men had found no living qnarters in Borlto, Troops” of the proletariat — the leaders 
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the struggle. 200.000 of them are organized 
in all Germany. At least half of them are 
trained in military discipline and ^methods, 
for almost all men over thirty saw service 
in the World War. Still, 200,000 is no guage 
of their strength. Only men over 21 can 
join the Red Front. Men under that age 
join the “Red Youth.” Boys and girls 
under 16 can belong only to the “Young 
Pioneers”— the organized proletarian organi- 
zations of boys and girls. The women are 
organized separately also, into the “Red 
Girl and Woman's Union,” with a member- 
ship of 30,000, 

Again, let it be said it is not just the 
numbers that are important. The thing that 
is important is the consciousness, the 
consciousness of organized men. The Steel 
Helmet, for instance, is not only composed 
of upper class men who always must have 
someone else to do their fighting for them ; 
bat the working men in its ranks — and there 
are a number — are brought into the organi- 
zation not from conviction, but out of 
hunger. The Steel Helmet is supported by 
fnnds from the big industrialists and land- 
owners who are Interested in enslaving the 
working class ; this money is used partly to 
support the unemployed works and their 
families — provided the men join the Steel 
Helmet. It is a hunger policy. But when 
it comes to a fight, the ranks of the Steel 
Helmet, even if a hnndred times stronger 



A view of about one-fifth of tho plain, from the 
lower terra^ occupied by tho Press and loreicn 
delctrates. The Speakers’ tribunal is the elevatw 
platform from which l.(eow is addressiuK. 

than tho Red Front, could not hold ont for 
a day against the latter. The Red Front 
Is composed of men williug to give their 
lives in (ho struggle. Back of them stands 
a huge body of thinking Germans, the 


intelligentsia. And, as I said, in case of a 
war or an attempt to establish a Fascist 
dictatorship, they will wort in unison with 
the social Democratic party, as well as with 
the four and a half million men organized 
in the General German Trade Union 
association. 

After the Sunday demonstration, the Red 
Front men and women remained in the city 
for one more day. On Sunday night, concerts 
and meetings bad been arranged in every part 
of the city for them. On Saturday evening — 
the evening before — there had been a 
demonstration of the “Red Youth” in the 
Sport Palace in Berlin, a building that seats- 
25,000 people. The building was jammed 
to the doors, not only every seat having been 
taken, but every aisle, stairway and every 
conceivable standing place being filled with 
youth, mostly boys and girls between 16 
and 21. 

Oo Monday morning following tho Sunday 
demonstration, an ioteroational conference 
against the imperialist War and Fascism was 
held. This conference was important because 
of the considexatioQ of the world situation 
which was outlined by Thalmann, President 
of the Red Front, who, in a forty minute 
lepott, gathered up all the international 
threads that are today leading to war. He- 
analyzed particularly the developments, both 
political and economic, from 1917 to 1927' 
covering English relations with the Near and 
Far East and India ; Japan in Asia ; Ameri- 
can imperialism in the Pacific and Central 
America ; the developments in Turkey, France 
in Italy, and the Balkans. He emphasized 
tho economic side of those problems, showing 
the struggle of world capital for mastery 
over economic sonrees in various parts of 
the world. In fact, his report was chiefly 
devoted to a study of the economic forces, 
political events being merely tho result of 
these forces. The work immediately before 
the Red Front, he said, is the organization 
of trade union men within its ranks ^ the 
education of these men about the danger of 
war ; the support of and co-operation with 
the movements for freedom of oppressed 
peoples, particularly in China at tho present 
moment ; and the struggle against Fascism 
witbm Germany. 

^b^ui^n himself is a transport worker and 
was the Corarannist candidate 'for President 
in the last Gorman presidential elections. 
He IS a roan of very sonnd knowledge, and 
IS a 3Iarxist, of course, of ability. 
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EoUowing his speech, a repTesentatWe 
■of the “National Banner” organization spoke ; 
"then a Chinese ; then an Indian ; and finally 
a representatire of the French organization 
■of Yoath against Fascism in France. Other 
men and ^omen present added their voices 
■to the conference, discussing ways and means 
in the straggle against the coming imperia- 
list war. 

The Conference closed with a resolution 
■calling upon workers in all conntries 


that have not yet done so, to form defense 
organizations each as the Red Front ; to 
form an international defense army of 
workers ; to form a united front with all 
oiganizations working against imperialism : 
to form defense committees in all factories ; 
to defend by every means possible the Chinese 
revolntioo. as well as the “fatherland of the 
proletariat” — Soviet Russia. 

With this conference, the Red Front 
national gathering was at an end. 


CECILIA MEIRELLES— A BRAZILIAN POETESS AND 
HER INTEREST IN INDIA 

Bv A. A. PINTO 


B orn in ISOl, CeclHa lleirelles has. within 
the last three years, won for herself a 
place in the front rank among the 
joete of Brazil. Her first puWicaUoo, 

‘Nevermore. ...and the Poem of Poems” (l»23), 
was very widely commented upon and the 
•editor of “Arte e Fensamento", speaking of tie 
“Poetesses of Brazil”, went further to say 
ihat she was “an exceptional case in the 
literature of the country due to the decidedly 
Oriental, especially Indian, source of her 
inspiration”. She has since published a book 
of moral stories,‘'0 Child, Jly lADve.-”.adapted 
■to the javenile mind and which has been 
introdnced as a reading book in the primary 
schools; and another under the title of 
“Ballads to His Majesty the King”. She now 
has ready for the press two more books of 
poems, in one of which is a hymn to “Saraswati”. 
Besides, she has freqnently contributed to 
the leading society reviews, gaining an ever- 
'widening circle of admirers. 

An enterprising young journalist, with a 
view to stimnlate interest in the study of 
religions in Brazil and to further the cause 
of Spiritnalism, founded “Mundo Espirita”, 
a weekly, and invited the Poetess to coutri- 
bnte a series of articles on 'The Cult of the 
Divine in the Literature of the East”. Her 
first article was on India, and it was followed 
by others on China Persia and Egypt, and by 
& special study of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Her rendering of the religions is synthetic : 
5 


she has laboured to bring to light the basic 
principles of all religions, and to show that 



Cecilia Meirelles 

any matter spiritnal, blazoned with trumpets 
now, was a familiar subject in the remote 
ages and was even well-developed in the 
East. 
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Bat it is for India that her heart boats. 
Her mind has been so enraptured by the 
lofty ideals of Vedanta, and by a conviction 
of a previous birth in India, that sho 
considers the country as her own, its peoples 
as her own kinsfolk. Sho feels the Vedas 
in her veins and the aspirations of her sonl 
find scope foi development in the spiritual 
traditions of our race. The recognition, by 
the world, of the spiritual wealth India 
carries in hercoCfers is her one dream \ India’s 
honour is her joy ? while the slightest 
insinuation of India’s inferiority tortures her. 
■When asked how she first came to take such 
a deep interest in India, she says she cannot 
explain, but that at a very tender age she 
was drawn towards it. 

The writer, an Indian, struck by her 
reverence for India, wrote to thank her for 
her article on Rabindranath Tagore. In 
reply, she sent him the following impressive 
letter : 

"I read your letter and was deeply moved. 

It is many years now that 1 devoted myeeU 
to the study of the East, and especially of India, 
which, to me, is not merely a matter of curiosity 
but a serious dedication of love. All my moral 
formation is based upon the old Indian wisdom; 
and mr one constant dream is to contribute with 
my efforts to spread more sad more througboat 
the wotid the ^mmottal •virtues el your race, to 
which the West owes so much and with which it 
is 80 very badly acquainted. 

Indeed, one might almost say I am made out 
of the soil, suu and word of India.... 

Speaking of Rabindranath Tajore, I wished to 
synthetise Modem India in that great soul and 
announce to the public the political creed of the 
Poet so as to contribute towards the work of 
confratemizatioD, 1 wished, at the same time, to 
demonstrate to those who do not know him, how 
great is the philosophy, bow immense tho religion, 
of your people— philosophy and religion, that 
have produced a mystic and lyric work so 
formidable that all the rest of the world owns 
nothing which may be compared to it. 

I do not know if my long-cherished desire to 
visit India will ever be realized. However I 
preserve it. and thank you for your good wishes for 
its realization. 

Sir, I hail you as a representative of the most 
powerful tradiUons of the Earth, saluting in von 
talso)Jrom the first vedic poet who spoke of God to 
the bltas and Damayantis, the Knshnas and the 
Buddhas, the Valmikis, _the Kalidasas and the 
anoDymous bards of yourtrod roads •••••all of whom 
have brought me the conception of divinity and 
spiritual beauts' : to them all I raise the cult of 
my sincerity as incense. 

Sir, I offer to you all my thought and senUment 
of worsliip for India and all my active forces 
capable of revealing her to the heart and soul of 

the blessings of Mahadeva permit that my 


voice bo eloquent and my Destiny have -power fc* 
cross the mountains of life 1 , 

Accept. Sir, my thanks for tho comfort which* 
your words have brought mo— an echo of the 
sacred and prodigious country which is yours-*- 
“Accept also my compliments and believe mo fo' 
be a daughter too of your land, a distaut daughter, 
exiled by Destiny and Time, but guarding for 
over, oven in separation, tho imago, the lovo and 
the reraembranoo of tho great and distant 
Alothor J” 

AUhough hor knowledge of onr religions 
books is mainly derived from French traosla- 
tioDS, so well has she imbibed the teachings 
of Vedanta that, like n true Vedantin, she- 
does not limit herself to any sectarian 
belief; nor does she, in spite of countiug' 
many friends among the Spiritualists,, 
associate herself with tho Splritualistiu 
movement rapidly gaining ground iq Brazil. 

In her home an Indian could feel perfectly 
“at home”, as besides the pictures of Lord 
Buddha and Tagore adorning tho walls, 8h& 
has the Indiau’s love of simplicity and n vast 
knowledge of things Eastern to hold the 
attention of any one interested in them.. 
Nor, on a visit, is a dull moment possible: 
hot good nature, intelligence and charm of 
pe^onality are capable of making you 
forget the time and leave her honse with' 
regret when forced to by the lateness o£ 
the hour. 

On account of her knowledge of the- 
Orient and its religions, she was recently, 
invited by one of the Spiritualistic centres- 
to lecture on Bnddha, a task which she- 
performed very ably and saccessfnlly, bring- 
ing out the salient points of Buddhism in a. 
voice ringing with deep conviction and. 
veneration for Lord Bnddha, which could, 
not have been excelled even by a devout 
Bbikkbo. 

Her poems and works leave no doubt that, 
her nature has hungered for mystical realiza- 
tions. Her yearnings for that “distant goal”,, 
her zeal to convert others to her views, her 
humility before the majesty and grandeur 
of the source of all things, her songs of 
praise to the Creator are well-expressed in, 
noble and elegant language in her many, 
poems, of which her “Poem of Anxiety” is 
very good type. 

Poem of Anxiety 

When 1 was not thinking of Thee. 

My feet ran lightly on the green. 

And my eyes wandered. 

Unconcerned and happy. 

Over the whole landscape 

Wkeo 1 was cot thinking of ■ » 
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niKhts were 

As the sleep of the sky, fall of moonlight*— •• 
hen I was not thinking of Thee. 

Jly seal was simple and quiet— 

,My soul was a tame bird, 
w ith eyes closed. 

Perched on a hich immovable ibranch. 

When I was not thinking of Thee 

'Put now. O Elect, 

HHy pace is stow. 

Sly eyes being busy 

^kipg for Thy shadow 

Sly nights are long, dreary, 

•So sad. 

Because my thought. 

Takes wing to search Thee, 

And I, without jt, feel lonelier more 

lly eyes are lost, 

Among the stars, 

Among the stars are lost too 
3Iy hands. 


In this anexity of reaching Thee •• 
Elect. 0 Elect. 

Why have I changed so ? 

Why, 

From the ground of my body 
To the sky of my soul, 

Am 1 a mist of perfume 
Rising in Thy adoration ? 


When I was not thinking of Thee, 
My eyes were wandering, 
Unconcerned and happy. 

Over the whole landscape •• 


From tbo writer she is over anxious to 
know ail that he can tell her of India : when 
shown Sarojini Naidu’s “Village Song”, the 
“Rani re Ram" so fascinated her that she 
made a translation of the poem. 


A GREAT CITY 


A great city is that which has the greatest men 
asd women, 

^ it t« a few ragged huts it is still the greatest 
City in the whole world. 

'The place where a great city stands is not the 
place of stretch'd wharves, docks, manufactures, 
deposits of produce merely. 

Berthe place of ceaseless salutes rf new-comers 
or the anchor-lifters of the departing, 

nTor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings 
or shops selling goeds from the rest of the earth. 

l7or the place ot the best libraries and schools, 
nor the place where money is plentieat, 

IKor the place of the most numerous popatatioo. 

"WheTO SitavAs 'jcAh the hnwuUit bseed 

of orators and bards. 

Wbere the city stands that is belov d hy these, 
and loves them in return and understands them. 

"Wheie DO monument'* exist to heroes but in the 
common words and deeds, .... 

'^Vhe^e thiift is m its place, and prudence is in its 

"Wheie tbemen and women think lightly of the 
JawF, 

^Wbero the slave ceases, and the master of slaves 


Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons. 

Where fierce men and women pour forth as the 
sea to the whistle of death poors its sweeping 
and unript waves, 

Wbere outside authority enters always after the 
precedence of inside auibonty, 

Wbere the citisen is always the head and ideal, 
and President, Mayor, Governor, and what not. 
are agents lor pay. 

Wheie children are taught to be laws to them- 
selves. and to depend on themselves, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs. 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged, 
Wbeie women walk m public processions m the 
streets the same as the men. 

Wbere they enter the public assembly and take 
places toe same as Ibe men , 

Where the aty of the failhlullest friends stands, 
Where the city bf the cieanhness of the sexes 
stands. 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands. 
There the great city stands. 


— Seleclcd from Poems of Watt Tf hitman. 



Submarine Life-Boats 

When in the future, a submarine becomes 
disabled and sinks lo the sea bottom, its crew^need 
not fear death by suffocation— at least, such is the 
belief of an Italian-American inventor, Menotti 
Nanni. "wbo has devised an undersea life-boat to 
be attached to and released from the submarine in 
an entirely new way. 

The principle he employs is centuries old. In 
1654. before a royal audience. Otto von Guericke, 
an eiperimeutal philosopher of Mj^deburg, Germany, 
demonstrated the power of a vacuum- He htted 
togetter two copper hemispheres ; then, with an 
air pump, sucked out the air within them. Thirty 
horses -were unable to pull the shells apart. But 
when he opened a valve that let in air, they 
separated of their own accord. 


The releasing valve is turned. A hiss of water 
spurting into the vacuum chambers and the cabin 
lurch^ upwards— free of the submarine. 

Safe at the surface, the men climb out through 
a hatch at the cabin’s top and summon aid by 
wigwagging or radio. 

Th& Literary Digest: 


The Pictwe Of The Tear In England 


Frank RuUer, the critic for the Sunday Times 



Submarine Life-Boat 

Sitnilarly. as a means of ‘IniUins’ an uasinkable 
life-cabin to the ahell of a Buhmarjne, Kanoi 
employs a pair of close-fitting, smooth-faced domes 
or cups, one attached to the snbmarinp, the other 
to the life-cabin. Between them a vacjjnm Is 
produced by a suction pump in the submarine, 
tinder the tremendous pressure of the sea and 
atr fhe cabin is as securely fastened as if riveted 
on ;,yet, he says, the turn of a valve that lets the 
sea into the vacuum frees the two parts instantly 
■ and releases the cabin. 

The submarine has foundered 1 Into the cabin 
UirouRh the ‘doughnut hole’ of the pneumatic ring 
mimb iho men. Some one slides shut the water- 
tight door at the bottom. ‘Beady ?’ 



The Painter Of “iforning” 

Mrs. Dod Procter whose picture has been bought 
by The Daily Slail and presented to the nation- 
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■■Jlorninc.” By Mw. Dod Procter 

'Here u no artificial camposition reeking of the studio, but a fragment of life, 
nobly seen and simply stated.” 


(London). Is tbo author of the tnbote tritb vbicb 
we start and also the farther statement that this 
noble painting of a sleeping girl is the otitstan* 
ding ptctaro of the year’ so far as the Academy 
is concerned.” while the Academy is on© of the 
important socm] fnoctions of the year, it is not 
always thab pictures showimr the trend of modern 
ideas of painting gain admission. This one. from 
Kr. Ratter’s enchaaiastie notice, woald seem to 
be an exception. We read : 

."fresh from the glories ct the Prado, fresher 
still from the array of contemporary French 
raiQting IQ the Kae de la Boelie, X find dXra. 
Procter’s picture a masterpiece fit to hang in any 
company. Here she has achieved, apparently with 
consummate ease, that complete presentation of 
twentieth-century vision in terms of plastic dcaico 
aftAT. w.hirJi. TJwruaamLothAr. mnnhipjii.sed.Fccnnli. 
painters have been groping for yeara past 8be 
obtains this monumencal plasticity of form without 
any mannerisms or eccentricities by the sheer 
power and beauty of her painting. 

"Here is no artificial composition recking of the 
stndio. bat a fragment of life, nobly i>cen and 
simply stated. The girl is a girl of the people, 
the bedroom :s humble and austere in its /orajshmg. 
Beyond the girl and the bedclothes, which afford 
an ascetic but exquisite harmony in grays and 
pints, we get but a glimpse of a corner of a chest 
of drawers, a chair, and the wall beyond- But with 
these few accessories the picture is fnll from 
corner to comer with life, air, and light. These 
are the efements whicfi ifrs. Procter has onranired 
into a creative design of compelling power and 
beauty for all who have eyes to see. 

‘To say that the picture .is 'cold' in color is 
but to acknowledge the justice with which the artist 
expresses the chill associated with early morn m 
this climate. If she has preferred the silver tone 


which Velasqoez learned from El Qreco ito the 
golden clow of Titian, there is yet the warmth of 
hfem the nacreous hues of tne tlesh-tmts. How 
exquisite is the painting of that left hand at rest 
but full of life It IS only ihe verv greatest of the 
great masters whri hare thus succeeded in suggestmg 
tbe tremulous fluitering of microscopio muscles 
beneath the surf ice of the bkiu Looked at m 
detail, or in its splendid entirety, Mrs. Dod X^oo 
tor’s picture is a superb achievement, the greatness 
of which will probably be still more patent a 
hundred years henco than it ia to-day. For three 
years now Mrs. Proctor has gone steadily forward. 
If her latest, and greatest, performance ia not 
secured for the nation, a great opportunity will 
be lost.” 

Of the artist we read in The SLelch (London) • 

’fl, ‘hft.w.'/A'if. ♦hft.'ui’.’FA. Itn. 
Ernest Procter, who is also exhibiting tfiis year 
at Burlington IIoiisc, and both she and her hus- 
band studied at Hr. Stanhope Forbes’s school at 
Newlyn, Cornwal'. After her marnage. she and 
Procter went to Pans, and on their return, 
opened an art school at Newlyn in conjunction 
with Mr. Harold Harvey. In 1921 they accepted 
an (DvtmtKia from a Chinese merchant prince to 
go to Burma to decorate a house there. Mrs. 
Procter’s first important success was in 1925. 
with her Royal Academy picture. ‘The Model.’ 
‘Cissie.’ a painting of a woman’s head exhibited 
at the G«KJTge3 Petit Galleries in Pans, under Sir 
Joseph Duveen’s scheme, has been bought by the 
French Oevernment." 

The Literary Digest 
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■ World’s Largest Book Is Taller 
Than a Man 



Two men of avfrace size, sLown etaodioc beside 
the 267-year-old atlas, ewe an idea, by compari- 
son, of its enormous dimensions 


occupies an extensile space in the Biitisb 
Museum in LondoD. Latio inscriptions sod text 
appear on the maps, xvhicb are sutpnsiosly 
accurate in view of their age. The oift was a 
memento of Charles’s visit to the NetherJands 
where he' found friendly refuge after the fall of 
the British monarchy. 


. . Almost Beats the Camera . 

• 'WTion tlio winner of tlio recent motorcyt^® 
races at .'lunich. Germany, flashed past on the 
last lap. a liiph-spced camera trained on liim. 
barely managed to record his naosage. The re- 
innrhabio photograph below, which gives some 
impression of the speed at which he was traveling, 
was the rcsolL In the infinitesimal fraction rf a 
second that tlie camera’s shutter took to expose 



This motorcycle racer at Munich not only defeated 
b>8 rivals but almost beat the high-sneod camei^ 
which in an instmtanoous flash could make only 
this distorted piclnre of his passage 

the plate, the cyclist’s Dying image had moved 
haJf-w.vr aero.*.« jt. , . 

The peculiar distortion which resulted is 
characteristic of pictures of swift-moving ohiects at 
close range made with the “focal plane slioltfr 
used in fast cameras. The shutter, a sliding 
curtain with a slit in it, “uipes" tho picture on 
the sensitiro plate a section at a time. 


Paper Canoe 



Paddling his paper canoe; 'Willy Sebaner, 
GennaD inventor, is shown above. The paper is 
stout, hard and waterproofed. J^dvocates of such 
beats say they are lighter than wooden ones, yet 
equal them in strength, and hence in safety. They 
-also contend the cost of nianufacture is lower. 
The luilder sajs his craft has met all the tests to 
•which ■wooden or canvas canoes are subjected. 


Meteorites 

Meteorites have been fascinating and puzzling 
objects of conjecture for centuries, but hitherfo they 
have always been of rather modest size. People 
have •woven myths about them and have worshipped 
them, but only recently have scientific men begun 
believing in them „ . , 

Dr. O. C. Farrington, Curator of Geology at the 
Field Museum of Natural History, responsible for 
the most representative collection of ineteorites in 
existence and one of the greatest authorities on 
the subject said, “Meteorites are helping us to 
unfold chapters in the fascinating story of the 
universe, brides serving practical uses. Specimens 
are eagerly sought by museums and men of scleDCO 
for studv. so that anybody who finds or can claim 
ownership in a genuine meteorite, can fairly count 
it as ca«h in big ieans ! 

Vfhat, after all, are metorites ? "Where do they 
coroe frcm ? Are they the flying fragments of 
broken up woilds ? were they, previous to their 
faral coiliMnp wilh the earth, tiny “earths" them* 
selves Wny ao rney bump into us as they do ? 
Are we earth-dwellers in any danger because of 
them ? 
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"A revised conception of space within the solar 
system,” said Dr. Farrington, “is one resnit ol 
attempts to answer these and kindred qaesLoos. 
We nsed to think of the earth traveling its orbit 
in sohtnie, its nearest neighhor the moon, a quarter 
of a million miles away. We know now that tins 
idea is false. 

“Indeed, the earth actnally might be compared 
to a man in a mosqnitO'infested swamp, so thick 
are the swarms of minate 'earths’ through which 
we move. Only the sarronadtng atmosphere pro- 
tects ns from incessant pelting by particles of 
master from the size of a pea npward. 

“Most of these masses of matter are tiny, 
perhaps no bigger than a not— 'gnats’ of space— and 
are consumed in the earth’s atmosphere m brief 
frails of glory. We know them as shooting stars. 
It IS estimate that at least iwenly miUton of these 
particles flash out their existence m the earth’s 
atmosphere daily. 

'■There are other and far larger masses of matter, 
the asteroids, or planetoids, hundreds of which 
have been ^identified in recent years. The planetoids 
are like mioiatnie planets, and probably vary to 
diameter from a few miles to a few hundred miles. 
None, so far as known, ever collided with the 
earth. 

“Meteorites in size are midway between shooting 
stars and planetoids. Uolike planetoids, they do 
collide with the earth frequently ; and. nollke 
shooting stars, they are too large to earn up before 
reaching the ground.” 

Some scientists assert that meteorites must be 
over*eize shootmg'Stars. Dr. Famogton donbts that 
His reasons are convincing. August and November, 
he points out, are the months of greatest shooting- 
star-activity, but May and June are the biggest 
months for meteorites. Furthermore, a majomy of 
meteorites fall in the afternoon, between noon and 
midnight, whereas there is no indication of any 
falling-off in shooting-star activity after midnight 
He thinks it more likely that meteorites are 
different in kind from hsooting-sfars. possibly the 
fragments of larger bodies, perhaps of disintegrating 
planetoids. 

"But of course.” he adds, “nobody knows." 

Nobody 19 certain of the commonly accepted 
theory that meteorities are small parts of our own 
solar system, perhaps left over from fragments 
drawn from, the sna when, the planets were formed. 
One who recently has taken exception to this view 
is the Austrian geologist. Dr. Robert Schwinner of 
the Karl-Francis University at Graz. He suggests 
instead that the reason for their appearance is that 
our earth now is passing through a part of snace 
where a vast heavenly catastrophe occured millions 
of years ago. when two small stars collided. Our 
solar system, he says, is drifting now through the 
pan of space strewn with fragments of the colliding 
stars. These fragments are meteorites 

Are meteoric collisions with the earth frequent ? 
The number has been estimated bv recording all 
known falls in a given area, like France, during a 
certain period, and from that computing the num- 
ber for the whole earth, assnmmg that one place is 
as likely as another to be the scene of a meteonte’s 
fall. It is supposed that about 900 meteorites fall 
yearly. . _ 

Most of these are never seen or recovered, rqr 
one thing, three-fonrths of the eirth’s surface is 
under water, and a meteorite twonid as soon fall 


m the sea as on a crowded street— most of us- 
woutd sooner it did For anothf^r thing, many 
meteorites look tike common stones and, unless 
seen to fall or examined by an expert, may never 
bo identified. _ Manv meteorites, too. fall with, 
safficient vefocity to bury themselves, as the giant 
of Meteor Crater is supposed to have done. Fur- 
thermore. if the material is mostly iron, as it often 



A section of Williamette Valley meteorite, in the 
Amercao Unseum of Natural History, polished and 
etched to show its strange rock and metal lormation 


IS. a moist climate is likely to rust and disintegrate 

' By an actual count. 436 meteorites observed 
to fall and reported between the years 149d and 
19JI. The total of known falls, whether seen or 
fonnd. is about 850. ,, ,,, 

Popular Soisnco Monthly 


Dart fflonth 



Henry B. Culver. New York lawyer, who as a 
hobby employs his delicate touch and historical 
knowledge to repair old ship models, is seen at 
the left restoring a copy of the Ssventeenth 
Century frigate, the Darl-motith. Cob Henry U. 
Kogera. owner of tho model, has it insured for- 
thoa^aiids of dollars. 
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A New exercise device, desisoed especially 
for tramioe athletes, is said to develop muscles of 
lees aod back that are oot put ioto play by any 
otaer method. It consists of a high cuair to which 
are attaciied two pedals connected with sliding 
weights. The exerciser pushes forward with his 
feet against the pedals. Tne weights can bo 
varied as desired. 



England Groaning under the Burden of the Asiatic 
White Elephant ? 

—OjntUk Warzaraki (Warsaw). 


Beauty And The Beast, Komodo Style 


Travel, Ancient and Modern 



Mrs. Burden is here seen examining one of the 
monsters, which were all so terrifying to the 
Malay potters that they would not even touch 
one’s carcass. 


xue oareway uoactt at Acre (Palestine) 

A concrete roadway has been laid here for 100 
yatda connecting up the land track with the bLd^ 
sands of the sea-shore. 
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Training' The llelpless I’Japper To 
Tight Her Own Battles 

, President Roosevelf was lootlac over some 
in-iutsu piclures presented to him by C'»pt J- J. 
0 Bnep, the msn who introduced that Japanese 
art of setf-defense to America. The President 
hailed at ono of the pictures and regarded it at 
lenz'h. Looiintr over his shoulder, Captain 
U Dfien saw that it was a picture of a woman 
fltra'cht-armins a man with her stiffened fingers 
jahhioff his eves. A little worried lest this 
manonver should make an unfavorable impression. 
the^^f;.iptain sfamraered : 

3Ir. President, a dangerous situation requires a 
desperate defense- That was invented to give a 
woman protection against a thus who snddenly 
attaefced her” 

Colonel Roosevelt’s response, according to a 
writer in fie Philadelphia Ledger, was 

rea«snnnr. 

'I fhink. Captain,” he is reported to have said, 
'hat this 13 the best thing in your repertory.” 

. ,t 07 day, with the greater freedom claimed by 
girls in their teenn. and with new and menacing 
conditions introduced by the automobile and other 
modern factors, it is considered more important 
than ever that young women should be trained to 
defend themselves m an emergency. For this 
purpose Captain O'Bneu has worked out a system 
of what he calls “modified” iu*jutsii, consisting of 
a few simple holds and tricks by which the 
frailest girl can bring ‘an assailant to the ground 
aod make him beg for mercy” There is no need 
ft-n * ^oman to he defenseless, says Captain 
0 Bneo, when the practice of several easy methods 
will give her ample protection against any thug, 
strangler or flirt who seems to havo the advantaw 
of her. Girls don't have to suffer mauling or the 
unwelcome arm of a sbeifc when the knowledge 
of modiflea lu^jutsu will give them complete 
command of the situation." 

. The Ledger writer tells us that Captain O’Brieo 
IS a graduate of the old navy of wooden ships.” 
and that be served as police inspector in Nagasaki 
for some years hefore returning home and teaching 
Preoident Roosevelt ju-jutsn. 

. Dunne the war he demonstrated that part of 
hi3 method which would be effective against the 
enemy, to hundraJs of instructors, and the treat- 
ment to whicli he has been subjected by the 
vigorous application of his teebuinue by his students 
ha3_ resulted in the partial atrophy of his left arm. 

The system is based upon knowledge of 
mechanical principles which function in the human 
body, and upon rules of leverage," said Captam 
O’Bnen. “One time H. Tait JIcKenzie. sculptor 
and supervisor of physical instruction at the 
University of Pennsylvania, tried these prinwples 
out on bodies in the dissection room at the Uoiver- 
sirv, and proved that fall application of the force 
which can be exerted in defense wiU break bones 
and tear apart the muscles. 

■‘The reason this method is so snccessfnl is 
that it catches the assailant unawares. A man 
who gets set for it could avoid close contact with 
his victim, but when he gets near enough, there 
is no defense. 

“Take a verr common occurrence where a 
man attempts to flirt with a girl, walks up along- 


side her and. sfarfiog a cofiversafion, fakes hoid 
cf her arm. She slides her arm under his as if 
about to draw him nearer to her. The sheik 
wouldo t object to that. He probably would be 
delighted to think he . had made such a hit that 
the^girl was ready to embrace him. 

As her arm goes -under his, she brings it on 
top of his arm above his elbow and puts on a 
little pressure. His arm straightens out and he 
is at her mercy. As she puts on more force she 
moves as if to straighten her arm. but what 
she is doing is to bend his arm in the direction 
opposite to the natural swing at the elbow. 

“He cannot extricate himself. Bis arm is 
caught in a vise from which he cannot withdraw 
and if he attempts to reach her with his other 
arm. he is prevented from turning to face her by 
the fact that her position bars him from swinging 
his free arm toward her. 

"She can punish him more severely by gripping 
the hand on his aim with her free hand and 
polling down on it. This will force the sheik 
toward the pavement, and she can give him a 
ieik, sending him head over heels, and go calmly 
on her way. A quick pull will break his elbow. 

“This is a long explanation, but practise it with 
ft friend and see how quickly and simply it can be 
done with hardly any effort 



Breaking a Throat Qnp. 

Just get hold of one finger, and the rest is easy— 
bend it backward toward its owner, and he will 
release you in a hurry. 

“The girls would probably like to ^know what 
to do when a man attacks them without much 
warning, as has been happening m the cases 
constantly reported m the newspapers. 

“Suppose a thug approaches a girl, bars her 
way and attempts to persuade her to accompany 
him. The gtrl draws back in some terror. He 
steps forward to grasp her with his arms. If 
she will .shoot her arm out quickly with two 
fingers stiffened and aim at his eyeballs, it will 
be some time before this sheik tries to annoy a 
woman again. 

“If the flirt has succeeded in grabbing her 
around the waist, the best trick to use is to lift 
the palm of the hand against the end of the nose 
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and apply it ^"ith some force. Shove un and back. 
The man’s bead ■will shoot back with snob vim 
that ho will release the girl, and she will be free 
to go on her way.” 

Next we are asked to stippose'that tho bally 
has caught the young woman by tho throat and 
is making it impossible fbr her to shout for help. 
"What one does instinctively, says the Captain, 
is to reach up and try to pull the clutching hands 
awav from the throat ; but— 

“You can’t get free in that way. It is almost 
impossible to make an attacker give up a grip on 
the throat by dragging at his hands. The way to 
make a defense against a strangler is to lift a 
hand to one of the hands around your throat, 
bend just one of his fingers back in a firm grip 
and force this one linger toward the attacker. Act 
as ifyou were tryins to break the finger. 

“Small as that finger is, turning it backward 
toward the -outside of the hand will canse him so 
mueii suffering that his whole body will react 
backward in the direction his finger is being 
pushed, and the hold of the other hand on the 
gill’s throat will be relaxed. 

“The fedrl now passes from tho defense to the 
attack. Her assailant has been completely discon- 
certed by the counterattack and is so completely 
absorbed by his sufleripg tliat if she moves outckly 
there is no. difficulty in the next step, 

“She brings her other arm under, around and 
on top ..of his using force and still pushing hts 
single finger backward.. This position keeps the 
thug sideways to her, making it impossible for him 
to bring his other arm into play to fight her off, 
and she can either keep him under control and 
pash down the f^eet to . where she can obtain 
help, or with a sudden application of force throw 
the man over on hia back and run away. 

“If a mail grabs a girl from behind and puts bis 
arms around her, she can use an old wrestling trick. 
Just swing the body sideways a little so that 
the nearest foot to the thug can be sfipt behind 
him, place this foot between his feet and then 
straighten a little and he will lose his balance and 
be thrown backward. If executed quickly, this 
will knock a roan off his feet,' 

These holds all deal witii the methods of 
defense if a woman is caught in the street. But 
in many of the cases reported to the police a 
man is able to penetrate into the house and catch 
a woman all alone, with .no means of protecting 
herself at hand, or trapt in a room wheio she can- 
not summon help. 

Captain O’Brien was asked to describe a 
few tricks which would help a housewife fight off a 
man already m the house. 


“A man who ha? made his way int.o the 
hoaso on a pretext,” ho said, "usually begins by 
pretending to bo courteous and gentle. If a woraaa 
is afraid of her visitor and begins to susp.cct he 
will not leave tho house until ho .achieves his real 
errand, sho can begin throwing him out .by takin? 
his liand. A man will ordinarily not object to * 
woman taking his hand. All sho wants is two 
fingers. Closing /irmly on them, lift his arm up 
and bend his fingers back and he must go in the 
direction she wants him to more. 

‘‘It is important not to face, the man. fcut lfl 
swing sideways. Here again it is impossiuje wr 
him to grab her witli his free hand, and the 
backAvard pressure on his fingers will mdily 
make him behave. She can thus back him o.ui 
through an open door or hold him helpless while 
she summons aid.” 

Athletes who have studied Captain O’Brien’s 
system agree that Uieso manenvers, .if intelligently 
rehearsed, actually equip a slender girl to repel a 
sinister assailant wth heavy loss. The important 
thing is for the victim to keep her head, remember 
the motions slio has learned, and not allow fear 
of failure to upset her. The Captain continnes: 

“If she can got his hand betw’een both P* 
hers, she can twist him in another ■way. This gnP 
is accomplislied by holding the man’s hand with 
vonr two thumbs prest against the back of hjs 
hand and twisting his arm. If full pressure is 
applied, his body will swing sideways and un- 
balance him, and he can easily bo thrown, if that 
is desirable. 

“Of conrse. these hand-and-finger holds can 
also be used ontside on tho street, if the situation 
that occurs makes them the most desirable. 

“Twisting a man's head is another hold that 
can be used if the man happens to be fighting to 
remain inside by bracing himself against the 
doorway. A direct attempt to push him out is 
sure to fail, because his strength is supported by 
the walls against which he has braced himself, 
lie must be token away from this position. That 
can tie done by placing one hand on iiis cJiin and 
the other on the side of tlte head and turning bis 
head. A strong pull ■will jerk him away from the 
door, and as ho is off balance, a slight push -will 
throw him through the doorway. 

“A oool head and the ability to think fast in 
an emergency are, of course, essential. A girl , 
must keep her wits about her and be prepared to ■' 
act quickly. A few rehearsals of these simple 
tricks will give her confidence.” 

T/ie Lilerm-y Digest. 


,{Bqof>3 m (he fallounng languages vnll he noticed: Assamese, Bengali. English, French, German, 
'pijaralx, HirMi, llahan, Kanartse, Malayalam, Manihi, Nepali, Onya, Portuguese, Punjahi, Sindht 
ispantsh, Tamtl, ^iugu and Urdu. Newspapers, penodieals, sefiool and college iext-hooLs and their 
annqiatio^, pamphlets and leaflets, repnnts ofmagazine articles, addresses, etc., unll not be noticed. The 
of boojcs received for review vml not^ OLknowledged, nor any queries relating (hereto answered, 
review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Eewwer, (he Hindi Beviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of the looks. No 
enticism of hooh-renews and notices will be puNtshed.— Editor, M. R. 1 
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Tilt Etiucs Of Bctidiusii: By T. Tachtbana, 
Professor of Pall a»d Priwii^iie Buddhism at the 
Korruiiaiia^Daigaku, Tokyo. Oxford Umrerstly 
Pi ess. Pp. dSS, l^ice Rs. lo. 

Althoush the booh is eatitUd The Ethics of 
Buddhism, it would bowover seem that tbo name. 
The Ethics of I^U Buddhism, originally chosen by 
the aatbor himself, would have been more appro- 
priate. as there is nothing discussed in the book 
from tlie sources of the Sanskrit or Mabayanist 
texts. 

After givln;; a short account of Buddha’s 
life Prof. Tachibana proceeds to give iheoutbnes 


characteristics of Boddhist moralitr in the hvc 
chapters of the first book of his dissertation. In 
the second book, comprising fifteen chapters, he 
discusses dilTereat moral qualities such as self- 
restraiat. abstinence, contentrueot purity, etc., 
amrlss st <wa\a'ii’A\5ffl tfest ‘"Basdhks? h s 
system of self-purihcation. But there are other- 
recardin;: lurtues.” Headers will find here a mass 
of well-arranced materials collected from original 
source and discussed with much abihtv 

It is popolaiiv beliCTCd that Buddhism is an 
ethical religion. Professor Tachibana urges .the 
rather different view that “Buddhism in its ongm 
IS a religion of a moral nature.” I do not h^d 
the popular view, bat neither can I agree with 
Prof. Tachibana for reasons given below. 

It is well-known to those who aro acquainted 
Vi-ith the life of the Buddha either from Pali or 
Sanskrit sources that he did not. at first, want to 
preach his doctrine to the people. And why? 
Because it occured to him that they would not be 
able to understand it .Had bis religion been 
simply of a moral nature, it is quite certain that 
he could not tlimfc so : for morality is not some- 
thing that cannot be understoal by ordinary 
men. In fact, it was only on account of the 


subtlety of his doctrine Chat he apprehended that 
It would be beyond the power of the people to 
grasp It He said (Vinaya, Mahaiagga, 1, 52) that 
his doctrine was profound, difficult to perceive 
and onderstand . reasoning could not penetrate it 
(alakkavacaia'i, and it was intelligible only to the 
wise ipanddahedaniya) The people were given to 
desire (alayarama), and to them the law of 
causality and tlie chain of causation (patiaca- 
samiippadaj would be a matter very difficult to 
understand. Very difficult would it also bo to 
them to understand the extinction of samUiaras, 
the getting nd of desire UanhakUiaya), the absence 
of passion (ciroyn). nirodha. nibbana. From the 
above it is quite clear what Buddhism was m 
origin. And again, we read in the same work 
iilakittvayga 1. 23) that when the Blessed One’s 
new disciple, Assaji. who had recently been 
ordmned. wps pressed by Sanputta to tell him 
at least the spirit of the doctrine which his teacher, 
the Blessed One. was preaching, the reply was 
simply this “Of all objects which proceed from 
sssse, Tj-thajaia •hvj’ azgilairf-d the xanse, and 
he h^ explained their cessation also; this is the 
doctnae of the great Samana lye dkamma 
lietupiiabhaca, et:) ” 

Such 13 the first stage of the development of 
the religion preached by the Buddha, and there 
13 no mention whatever of a moral nature, 
though m reality from the very beginning morality 
was regarded as the stepping stone for the real- 
isation of the truth of his doctrine. This is made 
quite clear by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga 
(p. 2) when he says . "Standing firm on morality 
(A’l/o) and cultivating concentration (eilla, samadhi) 
and wisdom fpanna], a bhikkhu who is wise, ardent 
and discriminate, may disentangle the tangle of 
desire (c e., he attains the cessation of desire 
tanhakXh'iaya^mbl'anaX Thus the doctrine of the 
Buddha is threefold and it is fully borne out by 
a verse ,pf the Dkammapada (lb3) which runs 
thus : ' «ot to commit any sm (fi’aibaji'ipassa- 
kararnm) to do good (S’nsa/asiKpaiamjJarfa), and 
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to purify ODo’s miod (sari//(winyo<ffi/vin/jm). that 
is Iho U-achicB of tho liiiddhas." UuddnaRho^a 
explains Jierc in his Vt'ttiddfiimoffffa fpji. •!. W svhat 
is meant by llicso three thinKS montioneu m the 
above verse. He wys that morality (ri'MV is the 
tjeffinniDR of the sitMiia. concentration (MwnfWiO 
is in the middle, and wisdom (jartna), which has 
tho snpenority, is the end. OwinK to tiiis^thrcofolu 
character of tho religion the whole teachinK o! the 
lluddha is dividt^ under three heads, viz (1) 
tcachiDR rcKardinc morality (od/iitilrt^iUhn), (2) 
teadiuiB rfKaTdmK mind (adniVfhasi'UAa). rtnd P) 
IcaohiLB ropirdiDR wisdom (.ndhijyinnaxiklha). These 
three ih.aractenstiefl of Iluddlnsm arc to t )0 found 
all thruuRh its dcvelopoincnt from tho i*csimnnc. 

Jt cannot therefore, t>o maintnined that Buddhism 
in its oriKin was a rcliRion of a moral nature. 

The Delhi UxnTRsiir rcm.iGVTin:r J*o. 1—77//* 
nirih-place of KaUdasa ' H’l I\indit Ijachlimi DfiV 
Kalla, .il. jl, j/ O. Shaslri, Lcflurcr, St. Kle- 
phrn's College, Delhi. 

In Oiis dissertation tho anther has in-ade an 
attempt to establish two things ; first, tliat Kalidasa 
was a native of Kashmir, and second, tint “tlic 
plots and incidents of his works arc modelled on 
the linos of tho I’rutyabhinna philosophy ot Kxsh- 
nur,’ As rcparas tho firstt moot of Uic arcumonts 
advanced by him arc very weak and a very sraall 
numt'OP of them really desorvo to bo considered 
seriously. As tor the second, thonirh the attempt 
IS admirable, I do not think his position tenable. 

ViniirfiiEKiLvr^ DiuTTACiunvA. 

Saiu ajcu OTitcn Poems :—B’j the Sicanii Sn 
Ananda Aeharya, GonnianfMr. 

,In readinc other volumes of verso by the Swami 
Sn Ananda Acharya 1 was dazzled by the eor«i««'.»* 
tine briifuDce and cscessivc opulence of his tan- 
Buacp. He rioted in colour, which mam a time 
bbndfd one to the underlying meanioc of his veisc. 
The valume under review is. however, free flora 
these^ defects. In this volume the Swanu has 
certainly improved upon what has gone before. 
His language is now simple, though extremely 
suggestive ; his images are homely, though deep 
in iheir appeal ; the melody of his songs is not of 
an obscure, eclectic variety, hut something at once 
soothing to the ear and satisfyingto the imngiuation: 
his thought, ever noble and elevated, now moves 
on a plane with which many of us can establish 
Botpe sort of contact, and his meaning, without 
losing its old subtlety and charm, is now clear and 
pointed. These verses, therefore, show theSwami’s 
extension of powit in all directions. This is. how- 
ever, not all. Songs like Joe show that the Swarai 
perfected a new way of telling a story ; while 
the fignre of Sara, simple and devont, homely and 
woTShipful, loving and serviceable, dreamy and 
mystical 13 a marvellous creation in itself. 

All tbeso things bear witness to the amplitude 
of the Swarai B poetic powers. The Swaroi’e poems 
^e, indeed, “Songs of InDooenoe 1” and "Sonzs of 
tiXpeiienco combined. They reveal a woild of 
mercy as well as of ciuelty, of ambition as well as 
ot self-denial, of misery as well as of ioy, and of 
power as well of beauty. Whatever it may be. 
tbefce poecs appeal to the b'g heart of man. .They 
lift our bean up to something that is above the 
sphere of our sorrow, and fill us with eager yearn- 


fnirs for tWoCT V*cyoncl the kon of onr Ecose^ Is 
Bhort, they enable ns to seo ptirpoio where we h« 
formerly seen blind chance and to Kee bcitify asi 
notiility where ve had Ix^jn aware of ugliness »ol 
iiieanncss only- The Swami intmprets the thicct 
Of this W'orld in the liglu of ctern.il vcniiw asi 
Becks to reestablish our contact with Ood aal 
Nature ; and this is a great thing, indeed. 

DiWAS' ClULT) SlIAlUll. 

Wiio’sAVho— l.vptA— 1927. Puhlhhed hy ile<srf- 
T]t*an and Co.. Gdeultiu . , 

Ikmy Hco- Cloth. J)i. 281. Price not nienltoneo 
This Is a new venture well worlhy of support. It 
contains tlio usual information alvout many Indiin' 
and Kiirofcans in indit. Tho nmounl of biiwraphtcai 
details given will not l>o taken by any knowing 
to.!-© an index to tho relative importanco of tlie 
licrBODs to whoa they relate. Tliero are, 
noteworthy and probably Bignillcant omlsslon^ 
There K for example, un mciition of^Mf JJ- b. 
(iandhi, I’andit Motilal N’ehni, Ibindil JawaharW 
N'chni. Mr, S. Kriniv.asa Iyeng.ir. Dr. , 

Dr. Kifchlew. Mr. J. .M. Sen Otipta, SIr.JK’Ptu 
Cliandra Pal, Lala Lajpat Hai, etc. Nor is it only 
among Indian jxiliiical nohabilitics that there ow 
such omissions. Among Indian scientists Professor 
Meghnad Saha, K. It. S . holds a very high place 
Ills name is not to bo found in this useful book 
of rcfercDco. iVo hope such oimssioas will not 
occur in foture editions. 

!Nm.\ A5i> Tiiit Wr.ST : A Sliido in Co-operation^ 
htj P. S. Mon'in, author of "The hiring /bW. 
"Progms and History", etc. Longmans, Oreen and 
Co. iJd. London. Medium firo, ■I8-* Cloth, 
gill leUtrs. 7s. C(L net. 

Tt is a well got-tip book, printed in clear big 
type. 

The author’s style is clear and refined. Iffl 
writes with suavity, though that mav bo only the 
velvet clove concealing the mailed fist. For be 
states almost at the outset : “This discussion 
a.ssumes that Great Britain will and should remain 
in a position of power in India for at least a 
considerable lime. The conditions and Qualifications 
will appear as wo proceed, but as to iha mam 
point there can ho no CQuivocalion. because there 
IS no doubt : evciy serious person. Indian or 
British, agrees so far. differing only when we como 
to particulars, the time of the staying, the methods 
of co-operation, the general outlook, the uliimate 
ideal." That Great Britain will remain in n posi- 
tion of power for ni least n considerable time, 
may bo true. But we deny that she should remain 
sa The author will, however, say that we say so 
because we are not "serious” persons. Let him 
however, place his assumption before all tho most 
pronsioent Indian political leaders, and bn wilJ 
find that thev will reject his assumption. So. he 
will bo obliged to conclude that they are not 
senous jrersons. The author’s as«;nmption being 
what it IS, it Would be futile to point out that 
there cannot be any real co-operation between a 
conntry which occupies theposition of the soveieign 
and country which is subject to the former. 

b^ositioQ of power” is a mere euphemism for ih® 
pt^tion of a master or a mistress. The author 
tafces /or granted two things; ‘that the British 
connexion is for ^the advantage of the country'’, 
and that the British connexion with India ^ ' 
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synonymons with Britaia beini? m a position of sion^ none of which were peculiarly its own in 

power in Nobody denies ^that Britain's onirfn, but which by the conreremK influences of 

9 oatact with India has been incidentally and history and ceosraDhy had come to be concen- 
indirectlv beneuciat to_U3 (and maialy_ and directly trated in Western Eurone by the fifteenth century 
advantaseous to Britain), though Britain’s object A-D, One. perhaps the most potent of ali, was 
in establishing and maintaioiog this contact was an exceptional vigour and adventuresomeuess 
and 13 selush. British connexion and Bnt'sh of character. There were more energetic and 

mastery are ,not synonymous. There is Bnlish fearless spirits in tho«e lands, and specially in 

connexion with the Dominions without Bniish England, than anywhere else, •••• Another source 
mastery. The least that is wanted by Tndians of strength was their religion— • the adventuring 
IS eqaai partnership within the British Eiopire. oatioas had afl a sfimufating religion, cotiimoa 
ihe longer this minimum demand is withheld in its mam features, and to all its professors 

irora _India. the greater becomes the moral and both comforting in trouble and fortifving to 

material injury to her., action .’’—from which the lesson to be drawn is 

The anther omIs with a large variety of topics— not that the people of the East should profess 
the problem, England, India, , the west at Ihe Chnstiamty, bat that their religion— whatever 
innetton. Government, education, economic life, its name— should be stimulating, comforting in 
social life, religion and nhilosophy, lodia as a trouble and fortifying to action. 
naiKiD, and India and the world. We have The third cause of the ascendancy of the West 
marked numerous • passages in it which call for is that •‘nations arose.” He adds that "it 

criticism. But if we were to state all oar objeo- is right to notice the evils due to aggressive 

tions and give our opinions, giving references and and competing nationalities, but wrong to over- 
quoting authorities (which the author has not look the vigour poured into the world by the 
done), we should have to write a book bigger than umon and ambition of youthful states. As 
me one under review. But we hive do tune to now onder the treaty of Ver&iilles. so then m 
do ir, nor is it necessary. What 19 more importaot the ferment of the Renascence, work could 
19 to see how we can derive considerable advao- be done by men held ti^gciher and inspired by 
rage from the writiogs of those who, like Ur. natioohcioa which never occured to toe unorgan- 
Jiarvio. ate opposed to onr point of view. tsed masses who covered the largest part of the 

Japan has been able to maintain and consolidate land-surface of the globe Anv form of union 
her pnsilion as an independent nation by develop- gives strenetb. and Fiance and Encland, the first 
iDg certain qualities which are latent among all and most strooitly organised of Western peoples, 
peoples hut which have been more highly developed have through this can's lafc the widest and deepest 
in the West, and by following Wextem political, impressioo on the world” , 

military and indnnnal methods. It is these The author then states the fourth cause of 

qualities and methods which enabled England to (he oredomiDance of the West ; 
win sovereign power in India If we would be "France and E'lglaod. and all the other 
free we must have fall knowledge, of these paiions of the West in varying degree, ,^ere 
qualiiies sod methods. di«sociatiQg from them earners also of a more far-reacbiog principle of 
all that Is immonil, ininnous rod degiadiog lo reganintioa in ecientihc method and its results, 
them. In the fourth rhapter of tu? btu hore Ur. H-re we have the modern and most potent 
Marvifi gives ns some idea of the«e qualities and d'ffereoiia of West and East, or rather of the 
methods, saying: 'it is the common gift and West from the remainder of mankind which did 
chara,.teti«tiC9 ot Western civilitati«n that enabled not take the crurul step represented by the wort 
Encland, in the first place, to plant herself 10 the of Galileo and Newton in the seventeenih century, 
peninsula and, still more, have formed the Mr. Marvin dwells only on the application of 
^b-tance of her power ever sinca Oiher science to industry by the West, bm not on 
. Western nations have done the same tbiog. the application of science to war, though the 
on a smaller scale and with manr diOVreoces latter is nodoubtedly one of the canaes of 
of detail, elsewhere. And the jan tion came at Western ascenfaooy. .... 

the end of the eighteenth century, when Western As clncidating the authors pome of view, 

civilization in its typical modern form of scientific we will quote some more sentences from his 
industry was beginning to overspread aod tnios- fourth chapter. . , , 

form the world. The question, therefore, is fntida- "The essential point nf the revival of science 
mental; in ^ hat does this Western civilizanon in the West in the sixteenih century, and its 
consist whuh has enabled it to do these thingx? rapid development since, is .the retnm to 
It is a question not of panegyric nor ol dennocia- natore. the study of how things, around us 
tior. but of fact, the facts of history.” actually work instead of Ihe renetition . of other 

Before attempting directly to answer the men's id as or the spiunmg of theones about 
question formulated above, the author admits that reality from our inner consciousness.” 

“if we go back far enough in history, the distinc- The 'Pinion between Homo Sapiens (the man 
(ton between East and West di«3ppeap»", aod who knows) and Ilomo Faber (the man who is an 
that "actually when the forces of East and West artificer)” "is the Jife-blood of the modem system.” 
met in the twelfth century m their most acute "Vieour. reason, progressive chaose for the 
antagonism the West had much to leain from its general, good are the forces which conscirnsly or 
opponents" . nnmnscioosly impel the typi.al agent of Western 

Let us now turn to the author’s answer to his dvilizsiion as it has eroei^ed from tne long, 
own question. fo'Ding process which we have ski'tched. And 

"At the tune when the West thus began defi- it is faced in other parts of the world by popnla- 
pitely to take the lead, it was marked by a pro- tions not necessarily hostile, often superior 
eminence in three or lour qnahues and posses* personally in many ways, but collectively inferior 
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or less biglily developed in those points 
have given the West its present place, \\itli 
them, aa one sees in India, tradition, custom, anU 
authority hulk larger than the constant effort to 
adapt one's actions to fresh and consciously 
chosen ends.” , . , _ 

" "• how to correlate the worship of Uurca 
and Kali with the Modernism of Europe or the 
ethic.ll religions which stand Outside the chur6hes ? 
“Law, goodness and beauty now stand out as the 
salient qualities of the divine. Kali, Durga. and 
the rest, have divine elements as well as baser. 
Can they be sublimated and nsed to convey a 
eroYnng and higher ideal for humanity, or must 
we become iconoclasts and raze old temples to 
the ground to make way for the new 

These questions may he left to be answered 
by the woi'shinpers of “Kali. Dnrga, and the rest.’ 
Meanwhile wo note that Mr. Marvin has not told 
us whether the God of the Old Testament and 
of the Book of Revelation in the New who is 
worshipped by Christian nations before goinjt ont 
to fight and plunder and thanked after winning 
bloody victories has only “divine elements” or 
“baser” elements as well. 

According to Mr. Marvin, “Communalism. 
nepotism, corruption— to mention points recently 
prominent in descriptions of Indian society— are 
all features welLknown in every part of the 
world. What communalism was ever stronger 
or more destnictive than ttiat of the Huguenots 
and the League in France at the end of the 
sixteenth century ? It was surmounted by the 
higher national ideal embodied in the policy of 
Henry of Navarre. Had Akbar the same oppor- 

tunity, national unity would have triumphed 
oyer communalism in India in his time. His 
ideas were similar, but the area and the popula- 
tion with which he dealt were too vast India 
lacked also that Impolse to new life and organi- 
zation which modem science was beginning to 
offer to the West, and, which was independent of 
political party, race or creed.” 

Tho British Government in India has been 
extremely niggardly in its educational expenditure 
—particularly expenditure relating to scientific 
and technological education. 

Mr. Slapin rightly points out that the practical 
equality of women with men in education or social 
and political status has not been developed to the 
same extent in India as in the West, “though a 
rnovement may be detected in this” matter. “In 
the West, the vestiges of caste have been more 
and more obliterated. Wealth and personal merit 
m prying proportions now classify our society, 
and there is no bar, except opportunity, in the 
Wiiv of any person doing any work for which he 
is fit._ Nor nave we in the West those taboos on 
touching, intermarrying with, or eating with oAer 
persons of whatever class, which are so trouble- 
some and to us such irrational features of Indian 
society.” 

According to Mr. Slarvin, the last great achieve- 
ment of Western thought in social and political 
theory is the recognition of “the doctrine of indivi- 
dual. development and individual rights,” of the 
place of the individual in the social order, his 
claim to full development and enjoyment of the 
best means of attaining these ends.” “Every man— 
and woman— was to be an end in himself, and not 


to bo regarded ns an instrument for tho profit and 
enjoyment of others.” 

As none of the. qualitie.s and achievements 
wMch,accordiDg to tho author, has given ^cendancy 
to the West, are inherently racial, the people 
of other parts of tho world should and can emulate 
the West in these respects. 

Wo have little space left to give eramplcs of 
the author’s statements which may he wholly w 
p-artially eontndictod or controverted : hut we 'WU 
give a few. llesavsthat Warren ‘Hastings him- 
self left India surrounded by the love and gratituae 
of all who knew him or his work, Indians ana 
British alike.'’ He WTites : “It (India! has at the 
moment over two hundred distinct languages, some 
of them spoken by tens of millions of people aaa 
quite nnintelligible to the rest.” If dialects were 
considered (hslinct languages. Mr. Marvin must M 
right, otherwise not. Among the languages 
RPoken by tens of millions aro Uindi^ Bengali. 
Marathi. Panjabi. Rajasfliani andOriya, It is not true 
th.it every one of these languages is quite nn- 
intelligible to tho speakers of the other languages 
of India. It is no longer trne that the past history 
of India “cannot be dated with any confidence pt 
accuracy until the contact with the Greek's in 
tho fourth cenlury B.C." Mr. Marvin spe^« 
(p. 42) of “tho social and spiritual conservatism 
and the political incapacity of India” as if they 
were inherent facts true in all periods of her 
history. lie asserts that the system of seu* 
goveroment in oncient India “dealt purely uita 
village business and that the government of the 
state or empire was always autocratic.” Evidently 
Mr. Marvin has not read the works of Rhys 
Davids. E P. Jayaswal, R. C. Majumdar, N. Law, 
Benoy Eumar Saikar. U. N. Ghoshal and others, 
relating to 'ancient India : else he would not have 
been so dogmatic. Nor is he jnstifiedin making the 
sweeping remark that “India is not democratic in 
spirit” In some senses she is, in some n 9 t On 
p. 72 he speaks of Sikhs and Ak-alis as if. they 
were mutually exclusive groups. .There is .no 
justification, again, for the following sweeping 
and emphatic statements: “School education. >vitn 
the bulk of the rural population, is intensely un- 
popular and any attempt to extend it meets ^ 
generally with opposition.*—*-Tlieso are^ the bold 

facts, which are now admitted by all, 

Mr. Marvin states that “scientific teaching has 
only lately been introduced, mainly at the ins- 
tance and largely at the cost of some of the 
manufacturers who liave arisen”, and refers to 
“the excellent Institute of Science at Bangalore.” 
The late Mr. J. N. Tata’s princely endowment 
for the encouragement of science teaching has 
not been surpassed. But the author ignores the 
endowments made by others to and the successful 
research work done at the Bose Institute, tho 
Calcutta Science College, tho Bengal Technical 
Instate, etc. He records with pride that “Great 
Britain, has created four large maritime ports” 
m India, but omits to state how many hundreds 
Mve disappeared during British rule. According to 
him the recurrent and sweeping famines of 
earlier days have now become a thing of the 
past. \\ hat a perversion of ancient, mediaeval 
and modem history ! What is ths meaning of 
’earlier’, )now’. and ‘past’ ? , 

In spite of many other such statements of 
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undoabted inaccuracj* or doubtful accura*^, the 
book would amply repay perusal. 

The World's Pili.bim: Bu Eta'Gon^BooOi. 
Longmans Gnen and Co. Lldy London. lU27t. 
Oroicm 8ro.. pp. US. Sti/T hoards, doth bad., gtli 
Idlers. 3s. Gd nd. 

The paper, priutins and binding of this small 
volume are excellent. It contains eight imagin- 
ary TOUversations : Bnddha and ^•thagoras, 
I^eis of Assisi and Brother Giacomina, 
Uiordano Bruno and one unknown. Lorenro and 
the prior of St. JIarks, Slichelangelo and PheidKis, 
the Lament of Lazarus, The House of Life, and 
MSter Evo. They are written m choice and 
beautifnl English, and the persons introduced 
generally speak to character. 

Tu-3iorro\v : Bg "Kkiib Delhta Age.” 
Oxford Unhersily Press. Cloth Croit'n SFl p;j. 
a.. 3s. Gd. Printed dearly on thkkpaper- 

The author has assumed a pseudonym in bad 
Hmdustani to suggest that he is far-seeing and 
looks far ahead. He disclaims originality, and 
writes in his foreword that "a readiness to absorb 
the ideas of others is not without its compensatory 
advantages. Some imperfect eiftincs of sneb ideas 
are to be fonnd in ihia little book." The foreword 
is dated September, I9i7. It may be assnmed. 
therefore, that the booklet was probably wnltcn 
in August last In its pages we nod some obser- 
vations and statements identical wither similar 
to many made m the British Parliament by Cabinet 
ministers and others in the coarse of the debate 
on the Statutory Commission. May it be assamcd. 
therefore, that these men gave e.xpression to these 
’ideas" in private and the author "absorbed” them 
and gave pnbhdty to them in this book before 
they were uttered publicly in Pailiameot ’ In 
any case, owmg to these similarities it would be 
prudent lor our political leaders and their followers 
to be prepared to expect and meet the likelihood 
of recommendations being made by the bimon 
Commwsioo similar to some suggestions made by 
this author. For lustauce. he says . "There 15 
much to be said for an Imperially administered 
Police Service.” It would undoubtedly be uuite 
a genuine brand of sdf-rulc which would place the 
Army and the Police entirely beyond popular 
control! Why not lupJJiflA PravinejaL and Cental 
Finance also in the same categorv ? 

In this author's oDinion. "Xenotism, which is 
regarded as a crime m England, makes a strong 
appeal to some of the fancr attributes of the Hindu 
family and caste relationships.” ^Imd. it is only 
the llmda, net all Indians, who aro guilty of 
nepolism : so there is hope for India minus the 
Ilmdus. Bat Sir. KLub Dckhta Age is rather 
partial to the Hindos ' lor Mr. SJarvin says in 
India and the liMt, page 1*7 : "Commnnalisnj. 
nepotism, corruption— to mention points recently 
prominent in descriptions of Indian society— are all 
features well-known in every part of the world. 
Which prophet is to be boheved ? 

The booklet consists of Foreword. The Problem, 
The Constitution of the Commission. The Wort of 
the Commission, The Communal Question, The 
Service^, The Indian States, The rrovincial Councils. 
The Central liCgislature. Conclusion. 

The author opmes that "sclf-dctermicattoD is a 
phrase and not a principle.” We do not at all 


agree. He proceeds to observe that ‘Todia desires 
the appointment of a Commission that shall be 
both competent and impartial : competent by reason 
of the practical espenence of its personet io the 
probtems to be handled ; impartial by reason of 
the aloofness of its members from all participation 
in the events of the past” The fulfilment of these 
two conditions by the same set of men seems to us 
rather impossible How can anybody liave practi- 
cal cvpenence of the problems of India if ha has 
kept himself aloof from all participation in the 
events of India of the past ’ And where did the 
author discover his ‘‘India’’ which “desires” 
sneh absolutely detached members ? 

, In the chapter on the constitution of the Com- 
mission the reader will find such (luestions asked 
or discussed as whether the Commission should 
consist entirely of M P’s . whether, if there 
were Indian members, there are ‘any m India 
today who can guarantee that, given a scat on the 
Commission, they will be able to carry the country 
with them in their findings ” etc. With reference 
to lodian members we have also such expressions 
as "a long dissenting minute, possibly written by 
others.” ’a mere collection of conflicting minates." 
etc. We have also a discussion of the function of 
the Commission— whether it is to be the rapporteur 
or something else. The author also says that "a 
truly representative Commission, where such vital 
interests are concerned, would be unwieldy and. 
even if it were a possibility, could hardly consist 
of less than a score or two of members, whose 
varied conclnsion would be of little value in 
arnmog at any uoammous and acceptable scheme.” 

Does not all this sound like anticipatory echoes 
(if we may use such a self-contradictory phrase) 
of the Partiamentary debate on the Statutory Com-* 
mission ? It IS quite evident that the author having 
b^o a high official in India was in the secrets 
of the raters of India m London. 

The author is entirely wrong -to thinking that 
"the open sore of the Meston Settlement has now- 
become a thing of the past,” bnt he 13 right in 
stating that "n is an anomaly for the Central 
Oovernment to draw so Large a proportion of its 
linaovial re'ionrces from two of the provinces 
(Bombay and Bengal.] one of which [Bensal] finds 
what ehoiild be one of its chief sources of revenue 
blocked by a permanent settlement.” We have 
'narJioL thft wnk. with a gpod many n/uyjAa,, 
bnt cannot stop to discuss the passages so mark^. 
Indian publicists -will do well to read it. 

Tne Stout of JIv EvrERnriOTS ivriir Trcth : 
By Af K. Gandhi. Danslated from the original 
in Gujarati by Slahndev Desai. Kaiojiian Press, 
Ahemdabad. 1D27 Volume I Demy 8vo. pp. 602. 
Appioprieaely owf ntaily bound in Imne-dycd, 
Itome-tcoien doth, made of homespun yarn. 
lYice lls 5-9. 

The printing, paper and get-up of this volume 
arc excellent. It is a human document of absorb- 
ing interest, relating to the inner and outer 
history of the life of one of the world’s most 
notable personalities, and as such should be 
studied by all who know Enghsh. We may review 
the book later m some detail. 

The portraits of Mr- M. K. Gandhi which forms 
the frontispiece of the boot is the best we have 
seen. It expresses the character of the samL so 
anatere in hte, yet so cheeifnl in conversation 
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Dd so full ot bliss ia the look of his oyes and 
ice. 

T/iE 1927. lie. A 

Itcontaias roanviDtcrestinff and instnicHvp articlts 
ly J.A.. Spender, Fenner Orockway, II.A.F. Lind-^av, 
r. \V. Pethirk Lawrence, Patrik Gediles, G^rae 
^jansbury. J. C. WedRwood, E. B. Havel!, 0 C. 
iangolv, S. Etadhakribnoan, Kedarnath Chatteiji, 
iudliindra Bose, Hanndranalh Chattopadhya\a, 
’tu. There are several colour plates and iihoto- 
?raphs. The reproduction of two oft-repiMuccd 
works of Ravi Yarraa and Dhurandhar should and 
could have been avoided. 

Tnc Bomdat SAitACHAH Ankhal, 1527. lie. 1. 

This interestiDB annual is bilingual 5n 
character. There are many contributions »>f topical 
and permanent interest in Gujarati and Eoclish 
by well-known writers There are many pictures 
in colours and tnonochroEne. 

Tub IsDiA^f Daii,t Mail AwimAL, 1527. 

This annual also ia interesting and contains many 
pictures in colours and moooi-hrnme. Amontr the 
principal contributors to it are Sir P. R. Sivastrami 
Aiyar. Principal A. B. Dhruva. Prof V. G Kale. 
Mr. Balak Ram. etc. Tho reproductions of two 
fre«coP8 from the temple at Sittannavasal arc 
very fine. 

Tne Third Anniversiry Number of tho Calcntln 
Municipal Onxelte contains much readable ntitrer 
fiom well-known pens. Tbe pictures, includioK 
cartoons, arc od. 

Tae 'Twenty-first Anniversary Nnmber of TAe 
iUissnlman makes interestinc readins. The editor 
hav reipjved rontributions /rrm non-Mnaltni vriiers 
also. That has its obvious lesson. 

R. C. 

Tn SpAUcn OF Je^r9 OnnisT : By Dhirendranoth 
Cliaudt'Un Vuinvlirngis J/ A. 0^27. Price Pv. 
5 Of 10 s. Fiibh>}ied by the Author from 3D. 
Mivedita Lave. Baobvx'tr Calcutta. Jtoyal 
Octavo. Pp. 424^XVJ^XXIV. 

The book noted above may truly be called an 
epocii-makirc one. At any rate, for those who 
will read it in this country and accept its con- 
clu^iiona, it will mark tbe end of a jieriod of 
uncritical faith in "great men” and the raote or 
less blind dependence on their utterances which 
such faith generates, and inaugurate an epoch of 
rational faith ba«ed on direct krowledce. It 
embodies the result of a lone course of studv and 
research the vastnees of which the present writer, 
with his limited reading on the sabject, can 
hardly measure. The author tells us io his 
preface and introduction what led him to these 
studies.— studies on the historicity of the New 
Testament narrative and the origin and develop- 
ment of Clinstiani^. He is grieved and surprise 
at the absence of such studies ia this Country 
either among the Christian missionaries, who show 
"no sim of mending their crude orthodoiy in the 
light of modern siholarship”, nor among Indian 
non-Chnsi’ans. to a section of whom he a«crihc8 
"ft mieguidcd^^ ze.il for Christ." "The book.” sava 
the author, claims no ongiaalitv. but it places 
befora the. reader the most up-to-date information 
on the subject in a connected form. "The first of 


the three parts into which tho bonk is divided 
anpcareil in 1932 in the form of articles m 
The Indian Messenger. Those articles, being no* 
amply modified and revised almost beyoca 
rocognition, and enlarged in the light of recent 
researphes of Vedantaratna ilahes Chandra Ohosti 
BA,BT., of n^zanbagli Brahm.a Samaj, pnbli'h'd 
in tho columns of the Midern Beview and Praiw. 
havo formed Part I of the book. The other two 
parts are quite new.” 

The three mam parts of tho book compn«e 
twenty chapters, several of which arc again dividfd 
into scctton-i. sub-sections and addenda. A perusal 
of the mere ‘contents’ of the book,— filling eiunt 
pages and prepared with great care and tniuutene'S 
by the aiuhor’s worthy w'lfe. would give .tns 
reader an idea of tho amount of study and p’tieot 
indiisrry he has gone through. We hopo the boos 
will help our young peop'e to shako off their 
intellectnal lethargy and. following in the authork 
foot-‘‘teps. seek "fresh fields and pastures new”, 
and induce our elders to prompt, if not actually 
to *Oid them there. 

The three main divisions mentianed treat 
snrcps^ivpiy of "Jesus the Teacher". "Jesus the 
Messiah” and “Jesus the Saviour.” The first shows 
that there is no uniqueness or originality ia 
J.»8us’a teachings as represented in the Gospels, all 
being b>rroweU either from the Old Jestawcnl 
or from Greek. Buddliisi or Egrptlan sonreos. The 
second shows that Jesus tbe ilessiab is not a 
historical person, but a pictuie drawn by tho 
goapellers with the help of Old Testament pm* 
phesies i^nceining the expected Messiah wrongly 
lotcroreted and applied to a fictitious person 
whom they wanted to be accented as the Messiah 
already come. . The proof of this contention is 
stated fn such a varied and e/aborafe manner (hat 
wo can give no idea of it in a short article like 
thift. The thiid 8hi_*w& that Jesus the Saviour is 
only a copv.— varying aciordmg to local circunis- 
tancPB.— which the dispersed far nnd wide 

ftftcr the destruction of the Temple of jernsafeto. 
m<ide of prc-Ciiristian models of Saviour Gods,— 
Jnda'C. Greek, Roman. Egyptian. Svrian, Phrygian 
and Persian, — all of whntn had the general 
characteristics of beiug the ‘first-born’ of God and 
of having been ritually crucified ^or put to 
death iu Gome other way ,bo that their innoceut 
blood might be a propitiation for the transgressions 
of their brethren. "These religions”, savs the 
author, "inculcated a dead and resuscilaied God 
wjioie triumph over death was prophetic of man’s 
deliverance from the grave. The new religion 
was only a populanser of an old mystic cult. Its 
puccess was due to the fact that when tho old 
Gods were being disbelieved, it proceeded by subs- 
tifufing the leseod as historical. Sometimes it 
succeeded m pushing its wav onwards on the 
ground of Us resemblance to the old.— its advan- 
tage Wing in its being more concrete and more 
definitely historlcised, though full of anachro- 
nisms, IP. 341-342). The starting point of the 
goopel Btory 13 said to be the eiistence of a pre- 
Christian Jesus-cult in Judea itself. Our author 
qnote>« Mr Thomas AVhittHker, author of Origins 
of ChristianUy, on p. 364 : ‘’The real basis of 
(ho ChraUian I take to have been, as 

Kohertson ho'ds a cult which was connected with 
a Jesus or Joshua long since conceived as of 
^viiie Btatus.” "Tue basic idea" our author 
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adds, “of the myth originally lay in an esoteric 
eacnfice which had its exoteric Ride also. This is 
Robertson’s startine point When the rite was 
■pipsented in the form of a •popnlat drama, il took 
a definite shape with the help of simiUr reliRioiis 
stones cmrent in the Hellenistic world. It onder* 
"Went modifications as it grew in strength and 
Volume.” Oar author shows elsewhere how these 
Qramatic scenes came gradnaily to be taken as 
historical eTents and fonnd place as such in the 
Bospels in course of time. 

We shall conclnda by pointing out what 
appears to ns as a grave defeat in a book otherwise 
deserving of the highest praise. Our author seems 
to lahonr under a . certain anti-Chnstian obsession 
which makes him somewhat oblivious of the 
excellences of Christianity and its services to 
tnanhind. We need hardly say that we do not 
share in this. And we hardly wonder at it. 
More frennently than this anti-Christian bias we 
meet with an anti-Hmda bias in some reformers 
which in the same manner as the other bias 
makes people very tardy in recognising the 
excellences of Hindmsm. Both are egnally regret- 
table. As to Christianity, we know its grievous 
errors, both theoretical and practical, But we know 
also that, whatever it may or may pot have done 
in the West it has a high and important mission 
to fulfil in this country. Among other things we 
have received from it. at any rata through it our 
zeal for the recopstraction of Hindn society. 
We are ret far from paying off this debt by 
snccessfolly following and emnUting Christian 
teacheia and workers. Even o«r study of Christian- 
ity is very imperfect Prof. Vedaatavagts has led 
the way to higher Biblical studies amongst ns. 
If be now gives ns the result of his study of 
the spiritual aspects of Chiistiaoity.-'sometbing 
which we came to hope for from some of his 
articles oo Christian Mysticism which appeared 
m the Indian Messenger sometime ago. oor obliga- 
tion to him will be at least as great if not 
greater than he has laid ns under by writing the 
book under review. And who can sav that through 
a sustained course of study in the line indicated 
the prepossession we apeak of may not be greatly 
modified or perchance disappear altogether? 

SiTAWATn Tattvabods*w 


fV«e< tiro dollars (•« 


This is a new book written by Professor 
^s Gupta, and we heartily welcome if. flis 
^tndy of Patanjah” and ‘'Histoiy of Ifldiao 
Philosophv” are rather stiff books and are intended 
for or at least can be understood by scholars only. 
But his lectures on ''Hindu Mysticism” are easy 
and delightful reading. The book contains six 
Lectures which he delivered in 1926 at the 
request of the Harris Foundation Lecture Commit- 
tee. U. S A. Tne N. W. Harris liectures were 
founded in I9l)6 through the generosity of Mr. 
Norman Wait Hams of Chicago and are riven 
annually. The purpose ef the lecture foundatum 
IS "to stimulate scientific research of the highest 
type and to bring the results of such research 
before the students and fnends of North Western 
■University, and through them to the world”. 


Oar author is a competent person to speak 
on “Hindu Mysticism” and he has performed his 
task worthily. He has delink “mysticism as a 
theory, doctrine or view that considers 'reason to 
bo incapabla . of discovering or of realising the 
nature of ultimate truth, whatever be the nature 
of this ultimate truth, but at the same time believes 
ia the certitude of some other means of arriving 
at it” (p. 17). This idea has been developed in 
six lectures. From the sacrificial mysticism of the 
Samhitas, bo comes to the mysticism ^of the 
tTpanishads. which is farther developed ho the 
'Yoga Mysticism’. In the fou-th lecture he 
discusses 'Buddhistic Mysticism”. The subject of 
Lecture V, is "Classical Forms of Devotional 
Mysticism” and the coaclndiog chapter deals with 
“Popular Devotional Mysticism”. 

Onr author has combined scholarship with 
apiritual insight, which is very rare hi the philo- 
eopbical and the religious world. 

The book deserves wide circulation, but the 

E rice 13 rather high. The Open Court Publishing 
ompany has done much for the propagation of 
truth and it should issue a cheaper edition and 
include it in the "fieligtoa of Science Library”. 


Bpddiusm amp Its Pi.ace o’ the Mextal Life 
OF Maskixo Bu Dr, Paul Dahlke. Published bu 
Messrs Maemdlan ct Co~. Pp. Vm-k254. Prke 
10s. 6d. 

Dr. Dahlke is an able expounder of Buddhism. 
His, earlier^ books are,, 'Buddliist . Essays’ (1903), 
'Buddhist Slones (191B), and Buddhism ana 
Science’ (19'S)— all ‘translated from the German’. 

In the Introduction of the book under review, 
the author writes —"with a clear conscience I can 
say before all the world : I have sot written this 
book, but It has been forced out of me by that 
pressure of inner living experience which, like all 
living experience, seeks (o comprehend itself, and 
m comprehending, to take to itself a form. This book 
is a new country— from the first to the last line, I 
might almost say. Not as if it contained new ideas 
such as have not before been heard of I 0 no 1 
What I offer is the Boddha-word, the pare original 
Buddha-word”. 

The subjects dealt with m the book are, 
Buddhism as Bistorical-Saperhistorical Phenomena, 
Concept and Object, Faith and Science. The Concept, 
The. Ego.. Nutrition as, living, experience. The firo. 
grasping groups. Consciousness, Mind-form and 
CoDSCHinsress. Dependent-simultaneous arising. 
Igoorance, Be-birth, Nibbaoa. the Buddha, and 
Avyakatas and Dhatns * 

According to the author, “Buddhism is the 
Doctrine of Actuality. Actuality is always actud, 
IS alwava important and. in the last antysis, the 
only subject worthy of the actual thinker”. 

In another place he wntes t— “Grasping is 
the only activity in the world and—tbere is only 
one actual object (one standing against”) of this 
Grasping; the bodily form conventionally called 
personality. That this latter is the object in 
dependence upon which Grasping exists, and at 
the same time is that which exists in dependeuce 
upon Grasping— to understand this, to realise it, 
to live it out this m the deepest sense means 
Buddhism” (p 12). 

Dr. Dablke’s language is, in many places 
technical. In one place he wntes 'Baddhism, 
bnefly put. is that form of mental life which in 
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the fight between concept and actuality, not 
without due examination, takes the part of the 
former, and now from tliis side seeks to interpret 
Actuality, whereupon the entire mental life 
exhibits itself as a process in which a minus sign 
must be made up for corresponding to a gap to 
be filled up between Actuality and the knowledge 
of it” (p. 68), 

The author’s treatment of the subiect, though 
abstruse, is highly interesting and will be apore* 
ciated -by phtlosophle students and Buddhist 
scholars. Bat non-philosophic readers will find the 
hook rather stiff. 

A Few Peobleiis Solved : Bu Durganath 
Ohosh, Talimhhu'san. Published b’f D. N. Qhosh, 
31-2 Harrison Road, Calcutta. Pp. XVI-^203, 
Price Re. 1-8. 

The author has “tried to apnroach the 
problems of life in the light of the Gita". The 
book is, in fact, an exposition of the tlieory 
and practice inculr^ted in the Gita. 

In Chapter XS., a resume of the Gila has 
been given and t.ie Appendix contains some 
important verses from the Text render^ into 
English. 

AiftREOPOSorHY IN Imui,: By Dr. Bans 
Koester. Published by Thacker, Spink <0 Co., 
Calcutta. Pp. X^i^^44. 

The subjects discussed in the booklet are:— 
(U The rhilo^ophic Basis of Anthroposopbv. (il) 
The Cosmic Man in Space, (iii) The Cosmic ftfan lo 
Time and (iv) The Spiritual Basis of Anthropo^ 
Sophy. 

There are five symbolic diagrams. 

The book has nothing to do with “a historical 
representation of Anthroposophy in India” : its 
standpoint and exposition are akin to those of 
present-day Theosophy. 

Swaot-Gita: Bt/ Swatni Pnrnanandji; 
translated by Shib Krishna Dutla. PublisJted by 
Jaoai Narayan Asthana {Sarnam Singh Bane, 
Walksly Oanj, Mirzamr) (with a portrait of the 
Swami) Size pp. 24+106-^-18. Price 

Re. 1-8 ipaper ) : Rs. 2 {cloth). 

This Gita was originally delivered by Swami 
Pamananda ia Bengali. He was boro at Kapa- 
Bbaria, Hooglv and his name was Saratchandra 
Sen Gupta. He left home at the age of 45 and is 
now residing at Vindhyachal, Mirzapur. 

There are many good sayings in (his booklet. 

Makes Ciiakdba Oiiosn 


Eknath ; By Justin E.^ Abbott. The Poet- 
saints of Maharashtra Series, iVb. 2. Pub, by 
Scottish Mission Industries Co , Poona, Pp. viii+ 
295. paper cover, price Re. 1-8. 

This is an English translation of the life of 
Eknath as given in the Bhakla-Ulamrita. 43h. 
13-24. of Mahipati (which was completed in 1774 
A. H). There is an earlier life of the saint, namely, 
by.Iveshava Swami. which Mahipati has here re- 
wnUen but in a more interesting manner. 

Eknath, whn lived and wrote in the second 
Jhe ICth century, is in Mr. Abbott’s 
opinion, the greatest of the Jtaratha poet-saints, 
m character, in ideals in learaing. in the consi^ 
tency and nobleness of his life.” The legends about 


the *amt, his traditional sayings, etc., as here 
record^, are extremely interesliog, the translatioa 
is Bimplo nnd lucid, and the notes and appeadices 
added bv Mr. Abbott are very valuable and gi« 
all the iiecessary~-and even possible— informatiou 
on the subject. 

We should like to draw the reader’s aftenhoo 
to tho sirailarity of saints’ legends in . all parts of 
the world as evidenced here. Bengali followers, of 
Chaitanya will be interested in the followiDS 
“final message” delivered by Eknath. before he gart 
up his soul by entering the Godavari river 

“In this I^liyuga there is no means of salva- 
lion other than that of iHis Name Be. kind to 
everv creature. Keep this truth in your hearts, 
(p. 235.) ,, 

So, wo see, one touch of Nature makes all 
religions tin. 


PitEsiDENCv College (Calcutta) RraiSTEU : Com- 
piled and Edited by Pr<^ S. O. Meuumdar and 
Qohulnath Dhar. Bengal Seerelariai Book Depot, 
Calcutta. Price Its. 2-8. 1927. 

The Register consists of two parts,— the first pari 
containing the circnrastances that led to the 
foundation of the Hindu College io 1816 and its 
subsequent transformation, into Presidency College 
in 1855 and the secood coDtaioiog a register of 
ex-students of the Hindu and Presidency Colleges 
with brii^f accounts ofthelr careers. 

The Hindu College occupies a unique place ip 
the annals of western cultural progress in Bengal 
Founded by leading Hindus of the age like Raja 
Rammohnn Roy. Raja Ridhakanta Deb. Buddinaih 
Mukherjee and others in collaboration with eminent 
Englishmen like Sir Edward Hyde East and Dav(d 
Hare, the Hindu Colleee had been the pioneer 
institution which took upon itself the task of 
diffosiDg the "knowledge of western soience and 
literature” in Bengal. This does not .pre-suppose 
that Bengal was cultarally backward before the 
advent of the British or the establiahraent of the 
Hindu College. Major B D Basu. in his well- 
known work enfiried “Educaffon m lades under 
E I. Co” ( R. Chatterjee : Calcutta) tells us ‘ that in 
the pre-British period India was not an illiterate 
country. This land was far, more advanced in 
education than many a Christian Country in the 
west” and "that the Indians themselves were the 
pioneers in intioducing western education in this 
country.” The editors of the Register, therefore, 
rightly observe : "The Hfndn College came into 
being as the tpsuU of the spontaneous desire of 
the Hindus of Bengal.” 

The Hindu College, however. passed 
through mativ vicissitudes and established a firm 
reputation. The East India Company’s adminis- 
trators had an excellent knack of pouncing 
np,oii everything that flourished under others’ 
guidance on, some pretext It was no svonder that 
the rapid success of this institution should attract 
the notice of the Company’s servants, who wanted 
to bring itunder their control for their own benefit 
Major Basil’s devoted search among old records 
has jjrought to light the truth that the (Company’s 
administrators helped to “impart (Eogllshi educa- 
tion to swarthy ‘heathens’ of India for their own 
^elit only, and in the present case too there 
haa been no departure from that practice. 
Oovernmentsoon found out that "the generosity that 
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had originally called (the Hinda College) into being 
proved inadequate to susUin its enlarging ne^s: 
Us sectanau basis was more and more out of 
keeping with the progressive spirit of the itnies. 
And so it was compelled to rely, in even larger 
measure, on the finaucml support of goveroinent 
and finally to suffer evolution ipto a completely 
government institution.” InspUe of strong public 
opposition and in utter disregard of the views 
eipressed bv Prosonno Eumar Tagore, the lUaha* 
raiah of Burdwan. Russomoy Butt, Sreekishen 
Singh, Aghutosh Dey and other ‘prominent 
Bengalees who were directly connected with the 
college, it "mfftred evolution into a completely 
government institaiion." This step was no doubt 
'unfortunate’’ but we fail to understand what 
inakes our editors to jump to the conclusioxi 
that "this change was 

The Hindu College had done a great work. It 
produced a gallaxv of brilliant scholars like Dorga- 
charan Banerji, Rajnarain Baso. 3Iichael Modhn* 
Sudan Dntt, Chandramadhab Qhosh. Kasiprasad 
Ghosh, Kamgopal OhQsh.Ramtanu Lahiri. Diguruber 
Mitter, Bhudeb Hukherjee. Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore. Pearymohoa llukherjee and others. 
'Ve are inclined to think that the particulars 
eupphed about these distiequished of the 

Hindu College are very meagre. 

We nest come to the Presidency College. 
Throughout this long period the College has mam* 
tamed a career worthy of its forerunner. It har 
produced iitteratoors like Baokim Chandra 
Gbattenee, Dwijeodralal Ray and Ramendra 
oundar Trivedi ; jurists like Rashbehan Ghose 
Lord Smha. C R. Das. Ourudaa Banerji : educa- 
tionists like Mahamabapadhyay Haraorasad Shastn. 
^amacharanOanguli, Ashutosh Jlukherjee, SirBipm* 
Krishna Bo^e. Jadavchandra Chakravarti. Oaunsaokar 
De and Jadunath fUrkat •. jooTnalists like Criahna- 
beban Sea and Rajknshoa Mukherii : publicists like 
A .M. Bo^e, Baikanthg Nath Sen. Oaruorasad Sen. 
Bbupendranath Basn ; and administrators like. 
KC. Butt, Albion Kajkuoiar Banerji, Dewao Bahadur 
Juansaraa Chakrabarttv, Sir Atul Chatteris ^tid 
may other distinguished Bengalees who have render- 
ed singal services to the country in diflerMt walks 
of life. Therefore, a publication contaiaing the 
record of activities of those who built up the 
Hindu and Presidency Colleges as well as of those 
'w’lAJin ‘ftn'SB inSiftifiions ‘"ia^nionefi’ 'wKi Twrfi 
with great interest by many. 

In this connection w-e desire to point out that 
the details of careers of eminent students of those 
Colleges are not sufliciently mformafive and that 
soma particiilirs appear to be incorrect and in- 
complete. We cite only a few examples The 
editors have omitted to' mention that Raniesh 
Chandra Dutt was the anthor of well-known 
lirngah novels ; that 31 m. Uarapra^ad Shastn is a 
fellow of th** Calcutta University, author of History 
of India and other well-known books and was id 
chirge of the Department of Sanscritic and Bengali 
studies of the Dacca University at its iDCCption. 
that Rai E. K. Banerji Bahadur was a fellow and 
Inspector of Colleges of the Calcutta Unjvmily. 
etc. Likewise in the list of staff of the Presidency 
College full informations nave not been supplira 
in all cases. This kind of omission . in the cases 
of Sir J. C. Bose orSirP-C. Ray is regrettable. 
\Ve are also of opinion that the patticniats ^about 
undergraduate ex-students have not been “as a 


role” eiclnded, and departures have been made in 
several cases. This selection ought to have been 
made in a more judicious way. 

• The introduction to the Register well repays 
perusal and .amply testifies to the care and caution 
with which it has been compiled. 

P. C. Sakyal. 

GnosE^s DiAiiiFS FOB 1&28 : M. C. Sakkab’s PoacET 
Dcabt To be had of J. N. Ohosh 23-4 Ray St , 
Calculla ond Messrs 2/. C. Sarkar £. Sons, 
Booksellers, 90-2A Ilamson Road, Calculia 

We have received a few copies of these 
Diaries for 1928 These handy diaries are useful 
to everybody— businessmen, lawyers, journalists, 
doctors, etc Dates in Bengali, Samvat, English, 
Fash and IXuhammedan have been given and the 
directory portion is full of up-to-date useful 
information. Thepublishers iMessrs JU. C. Sarkar^ cC 
Sons) are to be complimented on the get-up, which 
surpasses any imported aiticle of the same or even 
a higher value. 

Austoi or Mr. Tiukto Srson’s Paistings 
VoL I Punjab Fine Art Association, 122 Cor - , 
poralton Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 

This album contains 15 reproductions of 
graceful paintings of Mr Tbakur Singh, the well- 
known Indian Artist. Tne printing and get«np are 
excellent 


MALAYALAM 

Oru VuiA-TARUiii {A Heroine) • By K R. 
Bhaskaran, with a Preface by AT. Rama Varma 
Tampan. D A. L. T. Published by ike Kerala 
BkanuBook Depot, Pudnkad {0)ckin Stale) Pp. 48, 
price as b 

Ballads form au important part of the 
Malayalam classics But. most of these are 
unfortunately only in a floating condition, being 
haoded dowo from mouth to mouth. A few which 
have been printed are not properly edited. 
Sir. E. K. Bhaskaran deserves our special thanks 
for having brought out One such ballad at 
'fttaifi. 'fu Tt Vcin'rj -priTw?! '/uitl ndhi h/& huuih 
explanatory notes here and there. 

Uoniyarcha. a young Malayah lady, is the 
heroine of the story. Early one morning she sets 
out with ner hiLtband to witness a festival in an 
Ayyappan Kavu (temple). On the wav ihey have 
to pass through a bazaar which is a strong 
Afohamedaa centre The days are such that there 
13 DO power in the laqd to check the atrocities 
crimes committed by the Jlopla merchants upon 
innocent Hmda ladie«. No sooner the pair 
reaches the Nagapnram bazaar, than a large number 
of Mohamedan rowdies sorrounds Unuiyarcba 
and demands her to be the wife of their headman, 
the Uuppan The bold lady stands undaunted 
in spite of all their threats, and then slowly 
UDtyisg her wet hand-kerchief whirls it round 
once or twice, when all at once her a.'sailan(s fall 
down in a swoou. Id the end the hr'adman himself 
appears before the scene, when Unniyarcha cooly 
extends her band to him ; but he begs her forgive- 
ness and surrenders a portion of his rich jewels 
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returns home with allthe riches that she has Rot }‘“ niecinff ^ tocetbS ‘ 

■pt-^va claims the heroine to e an extracts from the diaries and correspon- 

more attLSvf lre,S'pere?e?tire’^pdto t^f'^prapef ™ oi 


P. Anujan Aciun 


S roportion jn narratinR the several incidents p 
fanddk’ft life. The author has so completely 
identified himseU with tiie times ho has written 
aboat that even his lansuaso and style have 
T»t1aken of the peculiar characteristic of those 
times, and stand (he risk of hein? called archaic 
in these days. He seems often templed to Rive 
elaboiate accounts of comparatively insignificant 


iTT^i B tWopor -iSterepereod ,-ith rooB' -exSacts tool 

Pa,.s mo\a.d 34W.A, r'S^Tl^S^Soh 'ha^ 


ntiihnr nt Av,nrf'<i XVnrl! Gtrnnnm Pnmhau *<> «reSOmO leDClfl. WWlCfl Have SerVeU ODiy " 

^ ^ lAotnbav. without shedding mnch 

iTicc jxti. ^ , . light on the snbject. It shows that condensation 

No ,part of India is perhaps less diligent m jg a virtue which has yet to be cultivated by 


discharging its debt to the illustrious dead by 
'^producing ‘their biographies th.in Maharashtra. 


many a Marathi writer. The book on the whole 
iirzj , — %7 • - o - -'i V -- cives a very clear idea of the keenness of inteJlcc: 

while Ki]a Rimmphau Roy, Vidyasagar. Kristo and its penelration. the untiring energy, applica*. 
Tl^a PA1 RheelxaHri Aittot* TlAVananrf Karaaii*ati ti ...f nf 


Das Pil. &r Sheshadn Aiyar, Davanand ^mu-ati tion and industry, truthfulness sincerity oi 
and odibr distinguished Indians hadhad their bioera- pmpose, habits of regularity, devotion, high regard 
phies written not long after their deaths, great for religion and for good things traditionally 
Maratha luminaries of unquestioned merit have to t)%Qd^ down, the courage of conviction, and such 
wait several decades after death before the honor other virtues which characterised the late Rao 
of a.biography IS conferred upon . them bv tbeir Saheb Mandlik and which enabled him to command 
adourmg country men. full justice .has yet to be respect from princes and peasants aliRe. The two 
done , to Justice Hanade. Telangs biography was volumes before us supply ample food for reflection 
nromisM long ago. but It has got vet seen the to the young Maharashtra and set before themf 

bxatnple of put-standing merit. The " 


iieutenante of the Servants of India . Society have thoroughly interesting and deserves to be founclon 


not yet found leisure amidst their multifarious 
activities to perpetuate the memory of their master. 
Lokmanya Tilak’s biography by Mr. N. 0. Kclkar 
is only half done. The fate Rko Saheb Mandlik 
must therefore be consideied lucky in having a 


be shelf of every Maratha household. 

RAVi-RinAWA-MAHDAL BooKs Seiueb I-Vii. 

— - — Four years ago there was formed, in Poona. 

biographer in Mr. . Havaldar after nearly forty a private club of only seven members who met 

years had passed since his death ! Apathy, pure together every Sunday and chanted verses of 

and simple, seems to be the cause of this excessive their own' composition. This club goes by the 
and inexcusable delay. For the late Rai Saheb name of Ravi-Kiian-Mandal and holds a respect- 
had left ample material in the form of bis diaries able position in the literary world of Maharashtra, 
and extensive correspondence carefully preserved. This small body of only seven devotees of 
There never were wanting good and kindly Saraswati has not grown in number, but has 
persons intimately acquainted with Rao Saheb to gmned'in reputation by issuing seven publications 
willingly help the writer with material and monev; till now, five of which aro collections of songs, 
yet it took forty years for Maharashtra to pay > short stories, and stray skits, the other two being 
off the debt of gratitude to that Maratha hero, dissertations on Poetry and Prosody. These latter 
who fought many a battle in the cause of political, will be separately noticed later on. Most of the 
social, and educational advancement of the country piecf’S of poetry contained in the earlier publi- 
and whose name was writ large in the p^es of cations are either out-pourings of love-ridden 
the history of many institutions in the Mambay hearts or bear the impress of the Buperfloiality 
Presidency in the seventies and eighties of the past of patriotic feelings roused by the sight of places 
century. Mandlik was a prominent figure in his of historical interest in Maharashtra. It is notice- 
time not cnly in Western India but in tho whole able from these poems that the feeling of patrio- 


country. He was a politician^ a Pundit, an edaca- 
tionist. a social reformer, a journalist, an author. 


tism is confined within the four walls of 
Maharastra and_ has not yet widened its b6UQd.irtes. 


and a jurist, all rolled mto on^ He was lov^ later publications show some welcome change 
and respected alike both by Europeans and his in tho choice of subjects and also a healthy growth 
^J'fiether traders, merchants, in the refinement of sentiment. Madhav Julian’s 
,or Mumcipil (what a strange combination of Eastern and 
^ difficult task to write ‘Western names !) special pleading in favour of 

his poem F»ra/«i-7brany is clever but not convinc- 
iJeanng tins in mind, one cannot but utter un* mg, and tho boast of the twn mpt friendii who 
wSk**^ He^Km^ and^'^^TefSlv^ are responsiole for Mad/iH-MadAav\hat they are 

. lie nas sitteu and carefully arranged the not followers of traditional Marathi poetry 
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•superfluous if not childish. No one in these 
•oavs expects budding poets to (ollo'vr old Marathi 
poe|fi who lived two or three centorics back 
•amidst surroundings entirelv different from trar 
own and looted for their inspiration to God and 
■religion rather than young widows or mmdens. 
As types of good Marathi poetrv turned out in 
ihese days, these publications of the JRavi Kirana- 
Mandat may well be recommended to Marathi 
•readers. 

V. Q. Apie 


HINDI 

, ViRArfOiSA— Tj-rtnsf/jfrd from the Benoali of 
lludi'trl d/. <S ThtHa iv 2Jadhuipa pp. +J30 Pui^ 
bp SakUpa Sadan CJiirpaon Jtansi Price 
He 1 , 

The translation is fairly literal bat something 
more than a mere literal rendering is required to 
-convey the spirit of one langnage into another. 
As in his Meghnad, the author has in this case 
also violently strained and pulled the Hindi lango* 
age. so that at times one is indin d to wonder if 
it Is Hindi at all that he is reading. We found 
some flow and vigour in his Meghnad Int here 
■even that is lacVmg. 

The author has done well to give a translation 
or Jogindranath Basn’a appreciation of Virangaoa 
Kavya in his book. This will enable the readers 
to form a more correct estimate of the powers of 
li. 8 Datta than can poe«iblr be had from this 
•woodea translation of his ‘Epistles’. 


OatroAVATAiurra: By ZIr. Jaginnathdas 'Pat- 
•nakar.’ B A. Puhliahed by t/ie Indian Press, Ltd; 
Allahabad. 1027. Pp. 222. 

The book under notice is a Hindi Eawa in 
the hrajabhasha dialect and is completed in thirteen 
cantoeo The theme -which is the descent of the 
holy Ganges on the earth— 6fs •welt •with the 
dialect which has got a natural charm and flexibi- 
bty. Thoae who are interested in the old style 
Kavya in Hindi •will surely thank the poet. Some 
alterations in the phonetic rules of the brajdbhasha 
«rre noOceii in tie pre*ee. Ihenj are fww cuiVrareif 
pictures on the subject-matter. 

SiMLAr: By Pai Krishnadnr. Published bu 
•the Sahiiija-sadan. Chtrgaon, Jhansi. Pp. bO. 
1025. 

Rai Krishnadas of Benares City is welt-lnown 
.33 an art-collector. His debut m Hindi iilerafore 
snth this -woit is of promise. Here are four 
dialogues between some cognate animate and 
inanimate objects, each bearing a certain mor^ 
legion. The last dialogu* is between Urvashi and 
Arjuna, and has been endowed with a rcmantic 
touch. 

Kauui’a: By Javnsankar 'rrasad'. PtblLbrd 
hy the Uindi-Fusiik-Uhandar, Aofien<w<TO», 1927. 
l‘p. 137. 

This is an allegorical drama in three aefs. 
The eternal struggle of the human passions forms 


the subject-matter of the drama. The style of the 
drama is praiseworthy and the songs are nicely 
done. The get-op reflects credit on the publishers. 

Rames Basu. 


GUJARATI 

The Voice of CnufA : By Chandra Sankar P. 
Shukla. printed at the Kavjkan Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper Cover pp. I03. Pnee lie. O-S-0. 
[1927) 

This 13 a translation of “Letters from John 
Chinaman.” The letters breathe the spirit of 
‘'China for the Chinese,” and would no doubt 
furnish interesting reading in (he present times 
when her nationalistic tendencies are actively 
coming to a head 

Maia Devi a>'i> OrnEii Plats : Bij Batubhai 
I^lbhat Omavauliya, BA.. LLB. printed at the 
Kalamaua Printing Press. Surat. Paper Cover. 
Pp 252 Price Rs 2 U927.) 

This batch of 6ve short plays admirably por- 
trays the psychology of several individuals, of a 
typo we come across m dajlv life but whom we 
either disregard or wink at— jf both sexe*. _The 
brevity of the work adds to its piquancy. These 
plays are easier to understand than the prior 
batch of plays of the author and hence better. 

DfusniAtTr-MiLA By Dina Seiak. 

A email book full of illustrative stories 
leading to BhakU. 

NAOAKAno By Pamaneklal Jayehand Bkai 
Dalai printed at the Aditya TVinfing. iress, 
Ahmedabad. ?Aifi cord board. Pp. lOO. Price 
lie. O-S-0 11027) 

This a second translation of the play of Sri- 
Barsba in Sanskrit, the part one having become 
old The translator has folly entered into the spirit 
of the ongmal and produced a creditable work. 

Atiu-Juak By Dhangxsha ZIenvanjx Halhi- 
khanarala. 

A small book of Tedantic studies, remarkable 
because of being written by a Parsi, who is saturat- 
ed with Hindu Hhdo.srvniur. . 

The Science of Self-Sacrifice : Compiled 
originally in English by Dhavanidas If. Motivala, 

II A, LL B. and translated by AmbalalZI. Patel. B.A. 

Hus is a collection of excerpts from writings 
in ■vanoas languages on the tenets of social 
service. The selection is very representative and 
very helpful Mr. Mctivala being a well-koowo, 
practical social servant. Santa is a collection of 
verses, wntten by members of the Udaya Mandal, 
who are mostly students of the National School, 
Bombay and who have published another work 
Kunj-Koinl The same observations ‘ apply to this 
collection as to Kuvj-Kokil. 

Shri Piunirti Charan-e : 

At the f«t of the Lord, is a compilation by 
Jayshankar Pandit and Bholasbankar Vyas consist- 
ing ^of seleitions from various vernaculars of 
Bhajans and devotional songs. 


K. IL J. 



NOTE ON THE REPORT OF THE VERNAODLAR DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE, BIHAR AND ORISSA 

By Prop. KALIPADA MITRA, si. a., b. l, 

Principal, Diamond Jubilee College^ 3Ionghyr 


F or nearly two years the Committee very 
closely considered the question of 
developing three of the principal verna- 
culars of the Province, viz, Hindi, Urdu, 
and Oriya. The subject has been discussed 
in its various aspects for a long time by 
learned doctors deeply versed in the philo- 
logy of the several vernaculars, reputed auth- 
ors whose contribution has enriched their 
literature, scholars of wide and liberal culture 
instinct with patriotic ardour for the langua- 
ges and teachers of deep and wide e.rperieoce 
of the actual conditions of vernacular teach- 
ing in its higher and secondary stages. An 
opinion arrived at after mature deliberation 
and franked by so many learned experts 
commands the highest respect. It is, therefore, 
with great hesltatation that 1 venture to offer 
the following observations, as I am quite 
conscious of my limitations. I do it in all 
humility as a student of philology — a philology 
mostly of the English language which I 
taught for six years to the B. A. Honours 
students of a first grade college, and of 
Sanskrit and Bengali which form the subjects 
of my private studies. My observations must, 
therefore, be of a general character. 

The majority of the members have re- 
commended that in Bihar and Ohota Nagpur 
High schools boys and girls who have taken 
up either Hindi or Urdu as one of their 
vernaculars must take up both from classes 
Till to XI as compulsory subjects. 

They have carefully considered the effect 
it would produce on the student’s health. 
Nevertheless they have advocated such a course 
as being the only effective means for building 
up in due course “a common vernacnlar 
literature,” “a common mentality and a common 
intellectuality." 

In the first instance, what pnzzles roe 
is the projected contemplation of having a 
possible , self-growing vernacnlar literature 
common to Hindi and Urdu in course of 
time. If one is to follow the genesis and 
development of the process of the argument 


till it reincarnated into the present resolu- 
tion he will find it in its incipience shaping 
thus — ‘It sliould bo one of the goats of this 
bureau to evolve a common language that 
would be understood both by the Hindi and 
Urdu sections.” Tho memornndiira of Baba 
Ramdas Oour acted like tho Bubdhist abhinna 
(the faculty of revealing the reality by dis- 
peliiog the illusion) or fhg Sanskrit ragaro- 
cana (which clears np the vision and dis- 
covers the thing apparently hidden) and 
showed that the qnest for a common language 
which was already there in their midst bad 
in reality no meaning. Accordingly at the 
eighth meeting bold on the 15th of May, 1927, 
“instead of the expression evolution of a 
common language in (2) of page 3 of the 
printed proceedings it was decided to put 
“development of commou literature,” as it 
was thought that there was already a common 
language known as Hindustani, the language 
used in common parlance, in existence. 

Now let us examine what “this 'common 
literature” may mean. . Babu Ramdas points 
out, as one claiming to ' be an authority, 
possessing as he does a very intimate 
acquaintance with the highest literature of 
both Hindi and Urdu, that the illusiou of 
the committee sprang in fact from the mere 
accident of the literature appearing in Persian 
script or Devanagari. If the Farhang-hi-Asafia 
were put in Devanagari character, it would 
be one of the best Hindi lexicons. Similarly 
if the Hindi Sabdasagar were put in Persian 
character, it would be one of the best Urdu 
lexicons. He contends, therefore, that in 
essence there is no real difference, for that 
arises mainly from the script chosen to give 
form to the langnage. 

The Farbang has 64,000 and odd words, 
the Sabdasagar, perhaps nearly as many. Ho 
suggests a compromise by digesting tho 
Fhrhang and (he Sabdasagar into one consoli- 
dated dictionary by taking out a mean which 
will yield a collection of over 45,000 words 
(which if necessary rooy appear in both the 
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scripts) to which all writ<»rs shonid confiDe 
•themselves and there should be «o fdithor 
borrowinp beyond coinage of special technical 
terms. 

In oar ordinary economy we do not use 
51.000 words or for the matter of that erea 
45,000. Conseqaently besides the words 
generally used in common parlance the 
remaining mast of necessity be used in 
literature, highest or otherwise Ono is 
likely to gnpposo, therefore, that there is thus 
a common literature also already ertstiog. 
the difference mainly lying in the one (Htndii 
containing a larger percentage of words of 
Sanskrit origin and in the other (Urdu) 
containing & larger percentage of words of 
Persian origin. 

In my view there do exist separate 
literatures of Hindi and Urdu, whatever be 
the common language, and this difference 
ninst exist and continue for the simple reason 
that fact most always remain as f.sct 
and history, history. I cannot understand 
how the two literatures could be pounded 
into ooe that wo might get a eommou verna- 
-cular literature, even for the sake of 
attaioiog ‘oatioealism’. A literature devetopes 
is its owo way, drawing its sap from more 
sources than ono can imagine for its growth 
and life and attain; a characteristic which is 
its owo and which it cannot share with* any 
other ; for such divorce wIU be its end. 
It has its roots deep down io tradition and 
association and will not outlive forced 
grafting. Literature is artistic, and iU life 
is the rasa that feeds and sustains it in more 
subtle and mysterious ways than the fine 
grains of pollen are waffl’d by the breeze to 
fertilise regions of which the human vision 
has DO ben. 

It has been urged that there should be do 
forther borrowings beyond the 4’»,000 words 
of a contemplated consolidated dictionary, 
Bnt there is no Ultima Thnle in this matter 
and not even the most imperious dictator 
conld thunder “Thus far and no further”. 
Our good old Chancer claimed that his 
language was the “well of English undeSled." 
But every student of EcigligU philology 
knows the merit of his pretension. Much 
wafer has flowed down the Thames 
und-r the London Bridge since then and 
history has played its part. Has there been 
no accretion to the vocabulary of the English 
langnogo since then? Did not the Boer War, 
to cite an instance, and the Great War do 
their parts ? Do not the present Englisb 


dictionaries look fatter than they did before? 
And has the English language or for the 
matter of that the English literature therefore 
become denationalised ? And may not a 
present-day writer repeat the claim with 
•half a wink and perhaps with equal consis- 
tency that his language still remains “the 
well of English iindefilcd ?'' 

fho Bengali language has equally borrowed 
from Persian and nearly 2, oOO words of Perso- 
Arabic origin have so far established them- 
selves that they cannot bo banished at all. 
We have scarcely a perception that the 
lollowiDg are not Bengali • e. g, Khnjna, 
gomasta, jama, jamc, taluk, dnroga, daftar, 
piyufin. «Wl, dnrkhnstfl. makarldtima. Miinsef, 
IlaUm etc, or aijna, atar, arak,kajal, kuhip, 
chnsma, ckapLan. Jama,doyat, baaam, malmas- 
la, shaicl siriduk, eie. 

The following European words are as 
much Bengali as Hindustani — French-Kartuj 
(cartouche). Kupan (conpon) etc, English— 
bhot (B) bot (H) vote, Secretary, Gazette, 
apis, (b), alls (ofSce); ardali (orderly) daktar 
(b) dangdar (doctor', palish (polish), bakas 
(box), gaverment (government^ dabal (double), 
hariken (hurricane) (lantern), nambar (Dum- 
ber). dazan. darjan (dozes), shart (shirt), sarj 
(serge) jel (jail), fel (fail), mel tree or toron 
(mail train), taim (time), phaia (fine), hloot 
(high conrt), kounsil (cotincil). rodses (road- 
cess, photo. motor, teligraf (telegraph), gelas, 
gilaa (glass), isttshao (station), iskool (school), 
benchi. berenchl (bench), ripot (report), insol- 
Tcol. kcrasio (kerosino), genji (guernsey), tikat 
(ticket), tax, nutis (notice), pulls (police), 
fitau feting (phaeton), raajistar (magistrate), 
rivolvar (revolver), rejestari (register), saman , 
(snmiDoe), dipti (deputy), sigret (cigarette), 
soda, hannonium, bicylo. 

And the Portuguese words— pistol (pistola), 
salsa, altnari (almario), istti (iron, estirarl, 
toalia (toalha', kamra (cainara, chamber), 
etc. 

I need not mnltiply examples. We can- 
not banish them, nor can an academy of 
scholars invent their Sanskrit (or any other) 
equivalents to replace them with any sensi- 
Mo hope of uttering them as current coin. 
We borrow not consciously ; we are com- 
pelled to borrow. To quote an example— the 
word camouflage has well-nigh got into 
English, and who knows may ono day get 
into the epeech of some character in a 
Bengali Kovel ’ Was even Sanskrit free from 
borrowing ! Did not quito an appreciable 
number of Kolarian and Dravidian, , 
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force their way into the Vedic and 
Classic Sanskrit and also into our 
Ternaculars Hindustani and Bengali ? 
Herachandra’s Desi-naraa-raala stands witness 
to that. Pika, dinara, dramraa were good 
Sanskrit words [Lat picus, denarius, Grk.. 
drakhmeh , „ 

It has been complained that the pre- 
sent tendency to write the Hindi and Urdu 
varieties of Hisdustani on lines calcnlated to 
accentuate differences in vocabulary and 
style being considered undesirable in^ the 
larger interests of a common language.. .“The 
purport seems to be that the Hindi writers 
are using more Sanskritic* words and the 
Urdu writers more Persian words in their 
writings. I believe no apprehension need 
be entertained on that score. This is bound 
to be a failnro and will defeat its own end, 
if an artificial attempt is made to Sanskritise 
Hindi 'or Persianise Urdu) in much the 
same way as it was a failure in Bengal. 

I do not know if there is any distinction 
between “common mentality” and “common 
intellectuality,” but as I have said that 
there cannot be a common hterainre 
properly speaking. I do not see how its 
non-existence may lead to “the common 
mentality” or “common intellectuality,” 
whatever it may mean. 

The one thing \whicb I desire to empha- 
sise is the extremely injutions effect it 
would have on the health of the students 
if every Bibari boy were to read compulsori- 
ly both Hindi and Urdu. As Baba Ramdas 
has pointed out, the script would be a 
barrier. At this point arises the question of 
having a common script — no doubt it would 
be a capital thing if wo could get it Bat 
I for one, connot even visnalise with the 
utmost stretch of my imagination how a 
common script conld be envolved. And 
withal this common script should be “the 
greatest indication of real nationalism.” The 
suggestion, therefore, of the use of Roman 
chainctor as a possible common script in 
highpr iitrature, for example, would be at 
once spurned as an un-national and even 
unpatriotic idea and perhaps as a rant 
heresy. Amongst scholars, however, this is 
a common form of expression and almost 
the entire Pali litcratnro appears in this script, 
and also a goodly amount of litoratoro in Sans- 
krit, and perhaps even Persian. I do not 
know if it injorionsly afiects the nationaUsm 
of scholars reading Pali and Sanskrit Htera- 
tnre written or printed in Roman ^character. 
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Bat if the common script is bound to bt 
national, it must be a compromise between the 
Devanagari and the Urdu script. How this 
compromise may bo ‘attained between one 
script written from right to left and the 
other written from left to right may be 
investigated and possibilities explored by 
competent men. If it is not attainable, then 
perhaps either the one or the other shooW 
have to be given up. Sentiment, I am sure, 
will be opposed to such effaceraent. But H 
I be allowed to elect one of the two, I will 
vole for Devanagari. And the reason is this. 
Tho true principle of phonetics is that a 
letter is (or at least should be) the invariablft 
and distinct mark of a sound. In trying t® 
spell oat the letters in Urdu script into a 
Urdu word I have, as a beginner, come at a 
wrong word, and I felt before I could 
correctly prononnee a word by means pf 
spelling I should be acquainted with it, or, in 
other words, one must have a preliminary 
knowledge of the vocabulary of Urdu ot 
Persian before be should try to rend it The 
diacritical marks and their arrangement and 
sometimes the disposition of a letter, eg> 
cis-at»/“ where it should be trans-o/i/, cause 
confusion. Devanagari has no such drawbacks. 

Some gentlemen connected with secondary 
education are of opinion that year after year 
^the average student is detdriorating in intel- 
lect and memory. I have often wondered if 
this has any thing to do with his physiologi- 
cal condition. Out of O’? pupils whom the 
school medical officer conld examine in ray 
school 36 were found to bo defectives. This 
I consider to bo an apaUing revelation of 
focts. I do not know if the condition of the 
health of students in other schools is any better. 
"Why this is so should seriously concern the 
antborities. While this is the state of things 
here, we read (eg. in tbo newspaper of tho 7th 
inst) that tho British boys have gained in 
weight andstatnre and their condition is now 
better than in the past half a century. When 
shoo’d wo be able likewise to congratulate 
ourselves ? Why should our boys with all 
tbo advanced method of teaching, etc., get 
worse in physique and intellect ? Already 
the llalrlcalation course is fairly heavy. 
Should we make it heavier by throwing on 
tho weak shoulders of tho average student 
yet an additional burden? And for what? 
For tho eventual possibility of evolving a 
nationalism ? It is worth while considering 
what price we have to pay for realising this 
probably unattainable end. 
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I would plead for option ; and this option 
is p'lren to the stndent who can take an 
additional rern«nn?«r. under Regulation 8 (61 
iii of Chapter XXVIll of the Patna Unirersify 
ReRnlations. Compulsion may be introdnced 
after the Matriculation stage. 

The question of the permissive use of the 
Urdu -script in the law coarts • has 
been dropped, only to be taken up for 
examination by the Council and the 
Government, “on grounds of political ex- 
pediency rather than on literary considerations. 
The Urdu Development Sab-committee regard 
tbe matter as of “vital importance and upon 
this hinges the future progress, develop- 
ment and growth of any langnage,” 

I am unable to see how a langnage used 
in the conrts lor issuing summons, Giing 
plaints, written statements, conveyance docu- 
ments and the like can help in embellisbiog 
literature and further its artistic deveiopmeot. 
Parties lu a snit are more zealous of winning 
their cases than inteut on tbe tamiog of a 
gracefnl phrase or a luxurious flight m tbe 
ethereal space of rhetoric. Rigid adherence 
to legal points is all that conceros them. 
Aod little do they hesitate to clip tbe wings 
of the Muse that she may have a fall ou tbe 
terra firma with a thud. I have a bit of 
ezperieoce in this line in a Bengali court 
language, Ekannavarti Panvara 

is writteu as Mistakes 

of orthography, grammar, style, etc, run the 
whole gamnt and gashes are made so 
mtblessly that the lotas grove of goddess 
Saraswatl is reddened with her gore. ' How 
above all if the Urdu script is not accom- 
modated in the law-courts would it jeopardise 
Ahr vvry 'ViiW liupUYitnixa?; tol.'r’P iSiiv* mbs; 
we can afford to be sentimental even in this 
age of the twentienth century ‘Nationalism.’ 

Preference for instruction through the Verna- 
cular is a natnral thing, but we should not 
make a fetish of it. So long as a terminology 
iParibhasc^ of mathematical and scientific 
terms is not constructed and approved let 
not ‘purism’ be insisted on, but let the teacher 
be allowed to intersperse his Vernacular 
lectures to students with the existing terms. 
So let examination in geography, mathematics 
and science be not conducted in Vernacular 
for the present. 

‘ijhe snpereme importance of imparting 
to the rising generation a knowledge of tbe 
English langnage and literature in ns high 
a perfection as possible” has been realist. 


This along with compulsory Hindi and Urdu 
teaching may well bring about a break- 
down in the health of our young scholars. 
I am sure safeguards will be devised to pre- 
vent our young men from becoming imbeci- 
les and our graduates will emerge out of 
the laboratory of knowledge as buoyant and 
beaming ^ one may hope. 

The establishment of an academy is a very 
good idea and this will do its work as other 
academies fu the world are doing. 

I will pat in a plea for Bengali. Mr. 
S. Sinha in explaining the exclusion of 
Bengali from tbe discussion said that “Gover- 
men( rightly felt that tbe Bengali language 
was so highly developed, that for a back- 
ward province like ours it would not do to 
try to foster its growth which was done in 
Bengal itself.” And possibly this considera- 
tion was inOnenced by tbe idea that “about 
6 percent of our population speak Bengali.” 

One tbing however may claim our notice. 
There are many Bengali families io onr pro- 
vince who have been so tborougly domiciled 
that they have entirely forgotten Ben* 
gall. At Bbagalpor I bad an occasion to 
meet a Mr. Gbose who could neither speak 
nor understand Bengali. I am not speaking 
for them. I speak for those Bengali fami- 
lies who, though domiciled, speak and write 
Bengali Such families iavaribly give tbeir 
Wards at least a secondary edncation. What 
percentage of tbe school-going popnlation 
do snch Bengali pnpils represent ? The sub- 
joined table of Matncnlation candidates from 
1918 to 1925 will show that out of the 
total number of 23,371, 10.583 offered Hindi, 
Cl^ Urdu, 3008 Oriya, and 3594 Bengali. 


Total 

-RATKA JKJTVERSZrr 
Matriculation ExA'inrATioN, Annual 


Tear 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Oriya 

Bengali 

Total 

19l8 

1«9 

1161 

455 

619 

3674 

J9IJ> 

J394 

2036 

395 

503 

3233 

1920 

1964 

1231 

526 

576 

4297 

J9il 

1632 

972. 

444 

397 

3445 

1922 

1049 

524 

245 

354 

2172 

1923 

992 

467 

272 

362 

2093 

1931 

1032 

392 

320 

375 

2119 

1925 

1031 

4* 3 

351 

403 

2238 

Total 

1(1583 

6186 

3008 

3594 

23371 


In every year excepting one the Bengali 
Candidates ontaunahered tbe Oriya and in 1925 
equalledthe Urdu. TbeyrepresentaboutlS.d pc. 
of the candidates. Some facilities should 
therefore be given for snch a popnlation. I 
Would not ask for the establishment of an 
academy for Bengali, as has been done for^e 
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three other principal Vernaculars. But 
had Bengali also been given a corner in the 
B. & 0. Academy, such fellowship would 
doubtless have been appreciated, and the 
sentiment even of the Bengalis would have 
been soothed. Nothing but good would have 
resulted from mutual companionship. Bat 


then perhaps -the administrative diScaltf 
sticks in our throat. 

In one word, what I ‘ask for is the barest 
justice, the minimum of justice to the Bengali 
school-going population. In areas where 
they form the majority, let proper facilities 
be afforded for teaching them their vernacular. 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE PHBLIO SERVIOBS 


T he remarks H. E. the Governor of Bengal 
is reported to have made at Khulna 
regarding communal representation in 
the Public services give another instance it 
any instance is needed, of the eternal 
variance between gnberoatorial profession 
and practice. Sir Stanley waxed eloquent on 
the necessity of maintaining the efficiency of 
the sorvices which received adequate showers 
of benediction from the lips of Hts Excellency. 
It was no doubt refreshing to hear that *'ao 
Government can over-ride the claims of the 
cfficienoy of the sorvices in an endeavour to 
secure a mathematically proportionate re- 
presentation based merely on population. 
It should be our unroniitting aim to attain 
a position whore it shall no longer be 
necessary to secure by safeguards special 
representation of any particular community.” 
Fine sentiments these are indeed— tho more 
so since they are never meant to be tested 
by actoal practice ! 

The irony and hypocrisy of the whole 
thing will be amply manifested if wo place 
beside tho above tho rales and regulations 
of tho Bengal Civil Service and other com- 
petitive examinations formulated by Sir 
Stanley’s government and published in tbo 
Calcutta Qaxette about a month and a half 
ago, no donbt with tho sanction of the 
sportsman Governor of Bengal. 

Let us quote from tho said Rules. Knio 
4 goes on— 

"Tho examination board will submit to Govorn- 
ment Brparnlr lists ehowins (o) the Mahammadin 
cjmdidates (i) the candidates Iwlonsnog to the 
baokward classes ind other miaorilios and (c) all 
others.” 

Tho importance of tho above and the 
full significance of tho necessity of sobrailtlng 
“separate lists” will bo evident when wo 


read farther that iu services other than the 
Upper Division of the Secretariat Clerical 
Service and the Income-tax Department 
“QoverameDt reserve the right to fill as many 
as 45 per cent, of the vacancies by the appointment 
of ifubamm^dan candidates if there are qualified 
candidates available.” 

In the Upper Division of tbe Secretariat 
Clerical Service. 

“The minlmam proportion of UuharnmndanB U 
secured by appointing a Muhammadan to every 
third T^QCV in each oQlco if a qualified candidate 
IS available.” 


Further, 

‘Tne Commissioner of Income-tax also reserves 
the nsht to make oppprnlmeRtt fiy nommafion -* 
irom the test of qualified Muhammadan examinees.” 

We refrain from giving similar passages 
from the I. C. S. Examination Rules 
as Sir Stanley is not rosponsible for their 
formulatioo. Even about a month aftnr His 
Excellency’s Khulna speech a Finance 
Department notification of the Govt, of 
Bengal announced that 23 vacancies of Lower 
Division Clerical Service would bo filled 
after on examination out of which 14 were 
reserved for Muhammadans. Another noti- 
fication of the Finance Department published 
in to-day’s 14 8 27) newspapers announces 
that a vacancy in the Upper Division 
Clerical Service (initial salary Rs. 150 rising 
upto R3.^500) will bo filled by a Muhammadan. 

A competitive examination” which 
provides for “appointment by nomination” 
in case of candidats professing a particular 
faith and Requires tho Examination Board 
to submit separate lists” of candidates thus 
making an invidious distinction betneoS tho 
Muhammadan and others not only loses 
much of its competition but betrays its real 
and true character. A comrannity which 
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failed to avail itself of the facilities of 
edocation, primary and htghpr, is by reason 
^ssof its failure, claiming and receiving prefer- 
•ife'ential treatment and a virtue is thns being 
made of what should have been considered its 
'7?jdi8credit By thus putting a premium on 
;Qthe intellectual backwardness of a commnnity 
Sir Stanley’s government, besides acting in 
an nnsportsman-Iike manner, is not only 


lending a helping hand towards the creation 
of a commonwealth of pampered youths who 
are naturally unwilling to run the risks 
necessarily atteuding an open examination 
of merits but is indirtctly corrupting the 
morale of the services and spreading dis- 
contentment far and wide. 

14. 8. 1927, Faieplat 


HYDERABAD FINANCES 


Bt professor S. KESAVA rrENGAR 


T he general position of the Hyderabad 
Oovemment in Snaocia] matters as re- 
vealed in the seventh Badget Note of 
Hr. A. Hvdari fjost published! and His 
Exalted Higboess’ appreciatiou of the well- 
known fioaDcieris services, serve as an effec- 
tive proof of the ability of Indian talent to 
independently organise the development of 
the coaotry’s nataral resoarces, to provide 
adequate amounts for expenditure ooaogment- 
• ifig social welfare and eD]tghteon]eat.to ensure 
a high degree of stability with earmarked 
reserves, profitable investments and sound 
capital outlay. ‘'The evenly prosperous era 
of Hyderabad Finance”, says ilr. Hydari, 
“begun in the time of Sir George Cassen 
Walker, continued notwithstanding the stress 
of a world-wide war and anfaroorable 
seasonal conditions under the skilful gnidance 
of the Hon’ble Ur. Glancy, still pur^oes its 
smooth course, and is now through the 
system of departmental finance and specific 
Reserves for specific objects, on foundations 
which may under Fruvidence be considered 
as reasonably assured for the tatare.” This 
is a generous eulogy of the pa'st workers, 
but it must be recognised by students of 
finance that while the beginnings were made 
undoubtedly in the time of Sir George and 
Mr. Glancy. the difficult ta«k of handling a 
post-war situation and the credit for tborougb- 
iy reorganising the financial system, were in 
the main reserved for the present Finance 
Member. 

The criticism of Hyderabad’s financial 
position has not been all just, and in the 


interests of troth it is necessary to lay bare 
some facts and figures for the purpose of 
disproving 'tbe legitimacy of certain allegations. 
It has been said m some quartets that tbe 
Hyderabad purse is so full for the eimple 
and appaient reason that taxation is very 
heavy and expenditure on nation-building 
departments very meagre : one Bombay 
jonroal went so far as to say that it wasaot 
“sound finance” but “insane usury". The 
following figures wjH show that the increased 
and iDcreasiog receipts are really due 
to more prosperous conditions of the 
population than to increased taxation. 



RECEfPT 
(in lakhs) 
1921-22 

1927-28 


(accounts) 

(estimates) 

land reveune 

3025 

300 0i 

Forests 

96 

179 

Costoms 

1296 

1323 

Baitways 

1.7 

32.9 


The prospect with regard to receipts is 
even brighter on account of a forward capi- 
tal outlay policy and a businesslike invest- 
ment policy. 


Capital outlay 
Investments 


1S21-22 
(accounts) 
103 5 laths 
29.1 .. 


1927-28 
(estimates) 
120.8 lakhs 
165 5 


The following table, showing the expen- 
diture on humanitarian departments and 
its progressive character may not in all res- 
pects Cumpare favourably with’ a similar 
table for any British Indian Province : — 
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expenditure 

( m lakhs ) 


Total service expenditure 

Police 

Education 

Medical department 
Development 
Co-operative credit 
Agriculture 


1921-22 

(accounts) 

C68.8 

h7.4 

64.6 

16.1 

2.1 

2.3 

.9 


1927-28 

(estimates) 

7241 

61.6 

686 

188 

11.0 

3.0 

2.2 


But the explanation for this lies in the 
fact that in the matter of bringing about 
a healthy expansion in service expenditure 
(as distinguished from expenditure on capi- 
lal outlay), a serious limitation hampering an 
accelerating pace — specially in a locality 
like the Hyderabad State with its powerful 
mediaeval traditions and unprogresaive con- 
servatism— is the lack of men qualified for 
and capable of soundly administering the 
increasing allotments. It is easy to throw 
away money, to encourage waste and extra- 
vagance. and the fault of Hr. flydari (if it 
he such) lies in not allowing expenditure 
to soar high In order to enable him to take 
credit for bumped up figures (not accompa- 
nied by a proportionate increase in public 
utility). Here is the innermost reason for the 
apparent wide disparity between tho late of 
increase in capital outlay and that In sorvice 
expenditure amounts : in the seven years of 
Mr. Hydari’s finance membership a total of 
Rs. 7979 lakhs will have been spent on 
capital outlay ; the Reserves total up to more 
than Ha. 15 crorea ; yet, by the end of 1336 
F. (1926-27) departments of ' Government 
which should have required tens of lakbs 
more per year for providing efficient service 
and opportunities to the people for better 
enlightenment and welfare, were not able to 
spend all the amounts allotted to them res- 
pectively for expenditure. Tlie depaitmeolal 
balances which lie to tho credit of somo 
Departments where expansion is most urgent- 


ly needed, out of budget allotments made ia 
previous years (these balances do not lapse 
as in the annual budget arraugement, bat 
continue available to the concerned depart- 
ments throughout tho contract period under 
Departmentalisation Rules), are as follows;— 

DfiPAKTjrEzrrAt. balances bv the exd of 1926-27 

Department Budgetted Accamulated 

Expenditure balance 

for 1926-27 unspent 

(in lakhs) (in lakhs) 
Edneation 67.9 6.5 

Medical department 19.9 4.1 

Municipalities and public 

improvements 19 3 14.0 

CJo-i>perative credit 30 .3 

Agriculture 2.2 1.3 

Mr. Hydari declares therefore that he has 
sufficient money, but be wunts efficient men 
“who will use tho ample resources of their 
country with wisdom and integrity”. And 
such men be hopes to get and has a right 
to expect as the result of graoting uumerotis 
Asiatic and European scholarships to promis- 
log Hyderabadees, the running of the 
Hyderabad Civil Service Class and the estab- 
Ushraeot uf the Osmania University. Human 
caloulatloos and o.rpoctatioas assure as 
optiroUtic outlook ; what time will be 
required for the supply of an adequate man- 
power for the purpose is difficult to foretell. . 
Similar services in British India must have 
earoed for Mr. Hydari a rauch-^ wider and 
more grateful appreciation from tho public, 
ond much quicker results : the_ burden of 
the past woes of Hyderabad is still hanging 
heavy on the State, and if in several respects 
Hyderabad is much behind British India, 
this is doe to factors which lie far beyond 
tho reach of the Finance Member, and it 
would bo the '‘□nkindest cut” to blame him 
on that score : it would amount to tho 
argomont of the wolf to tho lamb in tho 
fablo. 


SIAM AND INDIA 

Bt PKOF. SCNIlr KD5IAR CHATTGRJf, .M. A.,'D. Lot. (Cojd.) 

Calaiita Unircrsiiy 

aro Chinese in race but Indian by Palace, one of tho sumptuous royal residences 
\\ religion and culture.” So told us at Bangkok which the railway administration 
Phra Rajadharm Nides at the dinner- has altered into a hotel, one of the finest 
table on tho evening of our arrival at Bmgkok of ite kind in tho EhsL Phra Rajidharm 
tho suite arranged for RnbindrAnath Kides is an oQicial of tfio Siamese Guvern* 
and bis party at tho Phya Thai meat ; keen, iatelligent, highly cuUurcC. 
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awith an English edacation, and a very pro- 
sper pride m the history and the present 
iconditioQ of his country — namely, as one of 
ithe really independent countries of Asia 
i — be was our friend, philosopher aud guide 
I during the seven strenuous but most happy 
and instructive days we spent in Bangkok. 
^ He is^ a member of the Department of 
j Education, and his services were placed at 
; the disposal of Rabindranath and his parly 
t to help them in carrying through the rather 
' busy programme of iuterviews, audiences, 
meetings and lectures and visits to import- 
ant places which was fixed for them. 
Rabindrauath went to Siam at the invitation 
of the Indian community there, and the 
Oovernroeot of Siam also welcomed his 
visit to the country. One can go to Bangkok 
■either by railway or by steamer. Ttoe 
railway route is the quicker one from India. 
There is through railway conn«xioD between 
Singapore and Bangkok. From Penang 
(or rather from the mainland opposite the 
island of Penang) which is about one-tbird of 
the way to Bangkok from Singapore, an in* 
terostloual express goes to Bangkok twice 
a week, aud this is the most conventent 
route from India. There is also steamer 
service betweeu Singapore and Bangkok. 
After our tour' in Malaya, Bali and Java, 
we had come back to Penang en rouU for 
Siam. We took train at Prai, the station 
Opposite Penaog, is the iaterasUoaaX express 
on Friday the 7th of October at y o’clock 
in the morning. It was a very pleasant journey, 
and the cars were exceedingly comfortable 
and well-appointed, with the minimum of 
rolling. The Siamese railway eervice compared 
very favorably with the British section of 
the line in Malaya, being considerably 
superior to the latter After a joarney of 
two days and one night, we arnved at 
Bangkok on Saturday evening To meet 
Rabindranath arecord crowd had gathered at the 
station, cousisting of Indians largely, of course— 
snch a huge concourse of Ilindustaois 
(Bhojpnrias), Qnjarafi Musalmans, Sindhis, 
Panjabis iSikhs. Hindus and Unsalmans). 
Bengalis. Taroilians and Ceylonese would 
seldom be found outside India ; and there 
were Europeans of various natioualities — 
English, German, French and others ; and 
Siamese, and Chioe.«e The eager crowd bad 
pressed from all sides to have a sight of 
the poet, and it was with coosiderabl© 
difficulty that volonteeis by making a cordon 
round the poet could enable him to pass. 


through the seething mass of enthusiastic 
people. Phra Rajadharm Nides, who was to 
remain constantly with us during our stay 
at Bangkok, met ns at the station. We were 
takea to the Phya Thai Palace where we 
stayed during our sojouru of seven days in 
Bangkok. 

The entire tract between India proper 
(“India within the Ganges” — extending up to 
Assam and Beugsl) aud China Sea has been 
called by the ancient Greek and. Roman 
Oeograpfaera “India outside the Gauges” 
{India extra Gangem). Later Europeans 
called it Further India. It was really an 
exensiou to the east of India ; a true 
India Minor of the east as we have an 
India Minor of the west in Afghanistan 
Eastern Iran Indian culture, or Hindu 
i. e. Brahmauical and Buddhistic culture 
had established itself there in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era among the origioal 
people, who belonged to the Moo-Khiuer 
race and who were the kinsmen of the Kols 
or Ifuodas of India— of the tribes like the 
Saotals. the Mundane the Hos, the Kurkiis 
and others, and of the Ehasts of Assam. This 
Mou-Khmer people bad built upgreatklngdoms 
— Sovaratbmni or Pegu m Burma, 

Dvaravati or Siam, and Kambuja or Cambodia, 
besides Champa or Cochin China Later, 
tbis Mon-Khmer people fell in evil days, 
and the Burmese and Siamese and other 
tribes from the North who were the kiusesen 
of the Chinese, and of a totally different 
language and stock from the SIoo-Khmeis, 
came down into the rich and civilised lands 
of the South, fought with the Jlon-fChmers, 
and gradually reduced them to non- 

entity, either entirely adsorbing them (as 
in North and Central Burma and in Siam) 
or reducing them to utter insignificance (as 
io Soutb-Kastero Burma and lo Cambodia). 
Bat tbo old Indian culture and religion of 
the Moo-Ehroers was accepted by the 
newcomers practically i« Mo — by the 
Burmese and the Siamese So Che present- 
day name of Indo China for Further 
India is very well-merited, meaning a 
tract now inhabited largely by people who 
have common origins wtth the Chinese, 

( the Burmese and the Siamese ), bnt 
culturally who participate in the life, the 
sacred literature and tbo religion of India, 
in Hinduism (le, Brahmanism aud Buddhism 
both combined), — which they received from 
the original Indiamsed Mon-Khmer people 
whom they conquered and absorbed. 
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OJ conrse, in this area there are tribes 
which have resisted the Barmese-Siamese 
pressure, and have remained still purely 
Mon-Khmer, eg., the Mods of South-Eastern 
Burma, and the Cambodians ; and the North- 
Eastern and extreme Eastern tract of Indo- 
China is now inhabited by the important 
Annanitte people numbering S millions, who 
are culturally affiliated to China and not to 
India. 

But the name Indo-China aptly describes 
the country and the people : the present 
condition at least for the greater part of 
Indo-China has been very well-summarised 
by our friend Phra Rajadharm — “Chinese by 
race, Indian by religion and colture.” This 
sort of analysis of the situation presents 
itself in all the walks of life in Siam (and 
also in Burma). Listen to the language: 
you would seem to hear some dialect of 
Chinese, with the peculiar system of tones, 
giving it a sort of sing-song character 
In fact, the language is a sister of 

the Chinese speech. But it is written 

with Indian letters, ka, Uha, ga^ 
pha, nga etc. ; and all its culture words 
are from the Sanskrit and Pall ; and at tbe 
present day. as the experience of life is 
expanding in the free country of Siam by 
the inevitable impact of modem conditions, 
and as new things and ideas and institutions 
are constantly demanding admittance into 
the life of the people of Siam, the need for 
new words is being felt more than over; and 
Siam, true to the old tradition of her 

peoples, Mon-Kbmer and Siamese, has not 

abandoned the classic langnages of Brahma- 
nism and Buddhism — viz., Sanskrit and Pali : 
she is content to find a source of 
strength for her language in the borrow, 
ings from these. In the formal and ceremonial 
departments of life, as much as in tho 

informal and tbe natural aspect of it, wo 

find Sansknt and Pali words to an astonish- 
ing degree, especially among tho _ educated 
classes. To begin with, His Majesty tho 
King of Siam bus for bis personal narao 
FrajadkipaJea. and his dynastic name is 
liama the Seventfu The present royal family 
claims Kshatriya descent, from Ramachandra. 
His brother, tho lalo King, was Hama VI 
Vajrayudba, in the Pall form Vajiratudha. 
And the names of members of tho royal 
house aro equally Sanskritic. Prince Damrong 
linjauubhab, Pnneo Dhanii, Prince Batabhndra^ 
PriucQ lihanurauQsi, and Prince uYormmra. 
Tho names of towns aro reminiscent of India : 


Ayodhya, Lavapttri, Nagara Svarga, Vishm(h\ 
Sukhodaya, Svargaloka, Vrajapuri, etc. 
Bangkok is a city of pagodas, and soffi« 
wonderful temples and monasteries are ther^ 
Mahadhain, Jetuvana,' Panchama PavilTOy^ 
Anma, Khema, Stidarsana, Devasiriudra, 
etc. When onr train entered Siamese territorj 
at (he station of Padang Besar, the Siamesj 
authorities took charge of the train. Al 
Padang Besar we saw a few Siamese officials 
in the official dress of tbe laud— blue sjJt 
panwig (a sort of Siamese dhoti, consislio? 
of a loose sewn loonghi made into pleated 
folds in front which are then tucked under 
the legs and fastened at the back, tbe 
gaiment coming down- to the knees only— 
this is tbe common dress in Siam for both men 
and womenl, with a white bultooed-up co.it’ 
of cotton jean, white stockings up to the 
knees, European shoes, and a European bat. 
One official in similar costume met ns in 
the train. We exchanged our visiting cards. I 
found his name tobegivenas Phra Rathachant 
Prachaks. This was the Sanskrit Ratha‘ 
eharana Pratyaksha, and be explained that 
it was his official title in Siamese, and be 
was a District Traffic Superintendent. I most 
admit I felt a tbnil of joy at finding the 
Language of the Gods, which is a most im- 
portaot heritage nod a necessary thing in 
our Indian culture, used also'in iadepenaent 
Siam. PbraRatbaebarn Prachaks roadoonquiries 
about tbe poet’s comfort in the tram, and 
wo had some very nice half-hours in his 
company, both on onr way to Bangkok and 
back, talking about various matters. Trained 
in Enrol e. like a great many Siamese officers 
and officials, he is rather anxious lor the 
cultural future of his people, as ho feared . 
a rage for too much westornisatiou might 
set in and overwhelm tho national character 
and thus deprive it of the vitality that tho 
national culture alone can give it. Ho 
particularly welcomed tho visit of Rabindra- 
nath to Siam as it would help the Siamese 
to look back to tho common cultural heritage of 
Asia which it is the ideal of the Visva-Bharati 
to study and revitalise, as tho first necessary step 
towards a federation of the East and the 
West in tbn common harmony of a cosmo- 
politan culture. However, to return to tho use 
of Sanskrit in Siam. A Bongah ilohammc- 
dao gentleman has settled down in Siam 
and has bccomo a naturalised Siamese sub- 
ject Ho is an Irrigation department officer 
there, and his official title is Wnrhinta- 
(f/iyaiia, thatis Vari-simadhyaksha. Tho Siamese 
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■jAir Force is said to bo one of the 
•most efficient and well-eqaipped. and 
;iD Siamese an air-sbip is called miasa-yaTia. 
.1 need not dilate farther npon this aspect of 
sobviously Indian character of Siamese coUare. 
•In fact, it is Sanskrit and Pali everywhere 
,in public and court life. Of coarse, the 
'Siamese do not prononnce the Sanskrit and 
, Pali words in the ancient way, which is 
I largely preserved by ns in India They 
■ have their own pronanciation. The Siamese 
, speech has absorbed these words and has made 
^ them Siamese which shows there has been a 
] complete assimilation of them. They write a-ka- 
, sa-vfi na. bat pronounce it as agai chban ; they 
write nra-nyo-pra-de-sa but pronoance it as 
aran-palh^l ; so Samndra-prahara becomes 
somui prngan ; nngara, nnhkon , Vtshnu- 
loka.^ phii/mnuloJc, luskita, Dusit, which is the 
name of a Buddhist heaven and which name has 
been given to the throne ball palace ; 
Pitt ara-nivesa, the name of a monastery, is 
proDoQoced as boioar-nitvet ; and so forth. 

The people of Siam camber a little less 
than 10 milhons, and they are practically 
all Baddhists, Baddhism does not roeao a 
xeligiOD separate from HindaUm Buddhism 
in anoieot India, as practised by the common 
people, meant the popular religion with the belief 
in the existence of the d^'os and the derh 
and la the ydkshas and other saperoatural 
beings ; aod the only dederence from 
orthodox Brabmanlsm was in not insisting 
on Yedic sacrifices, in not ackcowledgiog 
the anttiority of the Vedas and the Brahman 
priests, aod in regarding Buddha’s philosophy 
and teaching astheonly tme exnlanattoo of the 
meaning and object of life. In Siam, we 
have a similar bind of Buddhism. The Pali 
B'nifcfhism of Ceylon, ttie BTimayana SchooC 
obtains in Siam. Bat the Hindu dcvas 

also reign there in the heart of the people. 
The devas are higher beings, who are not 
eternal in same way as the Sapreme 

Divine Spirit, the Parabrahman ; they 
are not the almighty Qods as in many systems 
of polytheism who are the final godheads. 
Saints and sages are on a higher plane than 
the devas. This is the common Indian idea 
This 13 also the idea in Siam Bnddha, 
the perfect saint and sage, is, after his 
realisation of the troth, higher than the 
dnas Bnt the deias are still worthy of being 
• hononred, oven as good and helpiot angels. 
In Siam are to be found in the monasteries 
and palaces frequent effigies of Vishnu 
on Garuda, generally on the Gables of booses ; 


the royal crest is the Garuda with spread- 
ont wings, and in the air mail stamps, we 
have also the figure of Garuda soaring in 
the sty. Figures of other ladian devas 
are common in the monasteries ; Siva with 
his bull, Vishnu with Ltkshnii reclining 
on Ananta the Naga in the ocean ; Brahma on 
his swAa ; Eoraara on bis peacock ; figures 
of the Deva, two-armed aa well as ten-armed ; in 
front of tbo Alnseum Building is a modern 
bronze image of Kama standing with his 
bow ; in the Government School of Arts 
and Crafts we have another pretty bronze 
figure of seated Visva-karman, the architect 
and craftsman of the devas, with his 
plumb line and bis building angle ; 
and m a corner of the Royal Piazza, which 
is a large open space with rows of tamarind 
trees lo front of the Museom and Public 
Library and close to the Maba Chakri Palace, 
there is a pretty fountain which is a veritable 
gem of Siamese scul pture and bronze-casting, with 
the figure of Kang Toroni i.e. Oevi Dnaranl, 
tbe Earth-goddess, as she appeared to drive 
away with the floods of water { which she 
wrung out of her hair) tbe hosts of Mara 
who attacked Buddha when be was striving 
to obtain the bodht, the illumioatioa Behind 
tbe white umbrellaed throne of tbe king in 
tbe Dasit Mabaprasat {Tushita Mahaprasa^) 
Palace, which bas been built some time ago 
at a costof several millions, there are fignres of 
Vishnu or Garuda. And the late king Rama 
VI Vajiravndb who was an accomplished 
Sanskrit Scholar and a poet and dramatist 
of note, and bad edited in the Siamese 
character the Sanskrit text *of the Nslo- 
pakhyana from the Mahabharata with copious 
Siamese notes and had translated the Sakun- 
tala ot“ Eal'ib'asa, fiaa’ aiho written a long 
poem on the Ten Incarnations of Ti.ihnu. 

In tbe bazaars of Bangkok are to be found for 
sale modern images of Indian detas.oi Brahma, 
Jodra. yisfanu or Garuda, aod fen-armed 
Durga mounted on Siva's bull (and not on 
her own vahana the lion) ; and of Kama aud 
Lakshmana. The Bamayana, called io Siamese 
Rama Kien is as much tbe national property 
of the Siamese as it is of the Indians ; plays 
on the Kamayana are always acted, and 
shadow plays of Eamayana subjects arc a 
characteristic thing of the cnltured of 
Siam and Cambodia, as much ns 
of Java and Bali. Added to this, there 
19 a class of Siamese Brahmans who 
are always attached to tbe Conrt and whose 
presence is required at all solemn occasions 
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AmoD^ the Mon-Khmer peoples supplanted 
and absorbed b7 the Siamese coming from 
the North, the institution of Brahman priests 
in the court and in tlie deva toraples was 
quite common, more so when in the earlier 
period some o! the ruling dynasties were 
avowedly Brahmanical ; and the Siamese had 
adopted that institution as a stately court 
and ceremonial thing from their predecessors, 
although as believers in the philosophy of 
the Buddha this institution is not required 
in their religions observances. The present- 
day Siamese Brahmans are descended from 
some families of South Indian ( Teluga and 
Tamil country) Brahmans who went from 
India evidently at the invitation of the kings 
there and had settled there. They had 
apparently got mixed up with the Siamese 
and Mon-Khmer people, and now have 
practically become Siamese, with no other 
langnage but Siamese ; they have some 
Sanskrit Manuscripts written in the South 
Indian grantha character, and they know 
about some old ceremonies and some old 
Sanskrit mantras in a very much altered 
proDUDoiation. These Brahmans are in charge 
of the ceremonies at the time of the corona- 
tion; and the chief of the Brahmans must 
go to Benares to fetch water from the Ganges 
for the ahhislieka^snana, the aonoinlmcot-halh 
of His Siamese Majesty. The study of Sanskrit 
has been given up by them as the connexion 
with the mother-country was lost, but they 
agreed, when I met some of them (in the 
temple dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva which they have in Bangkok) and spoke to 
them about the necessity of their studying 
the lore of their fathers which was snch a 
great heritage of Mankind, that they should 
avail of the opportunities of studying Sanskrit 
as soon as arrangements were made for the 
teaching of it in the Cbulalongkom 

University which was being organised. These 
Brahmans dress like the other officials, 
only their pammg is white, and they do 
not wear any headdress, and besides their 
long hair is done np into a little and top- 
knot, towering above the crown of their 
head. 

It would thus bo seen bow intimately 
Siam is connected with India by ties of 
religion and colfnre. In fact, if lodiau 
unity is really the unity of a confederacy 
of peoples bonnd np by a common cnlture, 
and not the unity of a homogeneous people 
speaking one single language and having one 
solo type of culture, Siam most naturally 


is to be regarded as a member of a Greater 
Indian cultural confederacy. • - . 

I shall not go on much longer with 
rambling talk about Siam, as I intend to 
write more in detail about all that we Raff 
there, and about the most hearty reception 
that Rabindranath Tagore as a great repre- 
seutativo of the deathless culture of 
India was accorded by the people of Siani 
from the highest classes downwards. T&e 
Siamese people are our brothers in religion and 
culture ; and what they received from India, 
either directly or through the Mon-Khmeis. 
they have preserved and farther enriched by 
the peculiar genius and the mental gifts of their 
own race. They have built up a distinctive 
archilectnre, and their wall-paintings and 
mother-of-pearl inlay work are among the 
most remarkable achievements of the art and 
craftsmanship of Asia. Pali studies are 
very living there. One finds Pali-knowing 
and Pali-speaking monks everywhere, with 
whom any Sanskrit-knowing Indian , scholar 
who has just a little acquaintance with 'Fall 
can easily talk. An edition of the entire Pah 
Buddhist canon was brought oat by the 
Siamese scholars under the auspices of King 
Chulalogkom— who is regarded with the same 
veneration as the maker of Modern Siam, as the 
Emperor MeijllMotsu Hito) is in Japan— and 
this entire edition comprising all the books of 
pali canon was distributed free to a great many 
scholars and institutions all over the world 
This indeed forms one of the best gifts of 
present-day Siam to the nations— rfAamwa- 
danam snbba-danam jinati “the gift of the 
dbarma exceeds all other gifts.” In com- 
memorating the late king a new edition 
of this Siamese recension of the Pali 
Tripitaka is now being printed, to be 
similarly distributed. And we may note that 
this new edition of the Pali canon in the 
Buddhist country of Siam synchronises with 
the publication in Japan which is also 
largely Buddhistic of a new edition of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures with other Chinese and Japanese works 
of a supplementary, and expository character. 
This thing in Japan expresses the newly- 
awakened desire of the Japanese people to 
dive deep into the ocean of Bnddhist philo- 
sophy for gems whose lustre may light up 
the paths of our modern life.. And Japanese 
and Siamese enthusiasm in Buddhism is of the 
utmost significance for a cultural awakening 
of Asia, noder the smile of the serene fignro 
of Bnddha. 
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The most hearteoiog thing in Siam is the 
«Teat -vitality o! the Bnddhist religion there. 
It is still a living force. Its priesthood still 
prodvices learned men. It is tolerant, and 
'hy its very toleration it softens intolerant 
creeds that have been allowed to settle 
within its borders. Yonng Siamese are 

^rond of their religion and its philosophy. 
It is common practice for young men of the 
'intellectnal and aristocratic classes to 

■live _ for some months, even years, in 
a monastery, following the monastic 

nife and its aspiration for mental 
■calm, and then come ont into the world, 
■•sort of parified for the straggles of life by 
the age-old discipline of the Vihara which 
^eehs to help man to oath and quell the 
-distracting lasts of the flesh and finally to 
-annihilate his own ego-consciousness 1 
met some snch yonngmen — bright intellectnal 
face's, with aceitain arresting eipression of 
4)enignity and serionsness which certainly was 
•an index of the inner spirit, for which one 
conld not hot have great respect ; young 
men who bad put some years of study in 
’Oermsny, Englaod and America. lu recent 
’years, there have been cases of young princes 
-and scions of the nobility voluntarily furoing 
monks and they at least show that the old 
ideals are still potent factors lu the life of 
-fbe people, and that idealist Prince Siddbar- 
‘tba has not yet abandoned this world entirely. 

As Indians, and as Hindus, we felt perfect- 
ly at home in Siam with the Siamese : and 
•even the humble Bhoipuriyas, Brahmaos 
and others, who are found iu their thou- 
sands in Siam serving as tfonrons or watchmen 
■and as bearers and sometimes working as petty 
merchantsand dairy men, who are.tbe typically 
intensely orthodox Hindus of Northern 
India, told ns that they felt themselves very 
happy (as far as their exile’s life permitted 
them — the qnestion of expense prevented 
'them from taking their wives and families 
■with them to Siam even if they wish it very 
•much in the land ’where the king was a 
•decendant of Sri Kamchandraji, where the 
■Bamayana was honoured and sung, and 
where the people were worshippers of Bnddba 
Bhagwan, the ninth orafor of Narayanji. 
iHabindranath’s recent visit to Siam has 
been of tremendous significance, and with 
-his world-adored personality he has been 
the means of strengttiing more than anything 
-else in the modern times the cultural union 
(between India and Siam. 

His Majesty King Rama Til Prajadbipok 


9 


of Siam desired to hear Rabindranath, and at 
his command a special meeting was 

arranged at the royal residence ou 

October 11 at 9 P. M.. when a select 

audience consisting of princes and nobility 
and a few foreign officials serving under 
Siam were asked to be present. The Poet 
was received by His Majesty, and 

later on we as the members of his paity 
( Professor E Ariam of Santinikotan, 

Mr. Surendranath Kar, Vice-Piiocipal of the 
Kalabhavana of Santiniketan, and myself ) 
were also accorded the honour of being 
presented before tbe king. His Majesty is a 
yonog man, rather slenderly built, with a 
bright smile, and well-educated in. Europe as 
he is.ho has already Qiauifested aslncete desire 
to improve his people and has introduced 
a number of reforms in all the departments 
of bis household and the administration The 
poet spoke on the idealsof a national education 
and specially emphasised on the place of 
uatioual culture in education. He coucluded 
by speaking about tbe Tisva-Bbarati. 
According to the well-known Indian usage, 
which is also current in many other lands, 
one should not go to see a kiog empty- 
handed ' and tbe most fitting present with 
wbicb Babindranatb the poet approached His 
Majesty Prajadbipok was a poem of his own 
composition in Bengali, with English transla- 
tion by bimself This was printed and 

distributed among tbe guests, and the manuscript 
copy iu the poet’s own baud both iu Bengali 
and English, was presented to the king 
ID a wallet of Benares gold-brocade, tbe 
gift of tbe Indian merchants of Bengal, after 
the poem bad been read in both versions. 
Tbe poem is a most beautiful one, and it 
wooderfuMy expresses the sentiments which 
shonid fill tbe heart of an Indian -when 
thinking of lands like Siam which hare 
entered into fellowship of spirit with India : 
and I conclude my talk on tbe cultural 
connection betwen Siam and India by quoting 
tbe last portion of tbe poem. 

"I anTi^ a pilgrim, at thy gale, 0 Siam. 

To offer my verse to the endless glory of India. 

Sheltered in thy home, aicay from her 
oifn deserted shrine. 

To bathe in the living stream that /lows 
in thy heart, 

ff'hose Hater descends from the snowy 
height of a sacred time 

On tchich arose, from the deep of my 
eotmtry's being 

ike Sun of Lore and Righteousness. 


jr 
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in India of to-day ? Need,tisury and illiteracy are 
the three chief euemiea of protrress. Heavy indett- 
cdoess contnbntes largely to the continued poverfr 
the cultivator ; hii, poverty and the oppresaite 
lilt? ® debt facilitate the cmwth of nsory 
wmtn, combined Vi'ith the appallmc iUiteracy of 
-the .population, leads to a moral depradalion thus 
^ppiEir the very foundations of the race stock. 
The poverty and indebtedness of the villam are 
not peculiar to India, and if in other conntnes 
l^e Germany and Ireland, where f-hvloeke fleeced 
the countryside, co-operation has effar^ the evils, 
ttere is no reason why India shonld not eonally 
oenent from an active promulpation of the co- 
•operative practice. "If only people could read” ' — 
has been the complaint of several JfepisiraiA of 
vp-operative Societies in varions provio'es, Bnt 
illiteracy, as universal and deadly in its «nwt as 
is prevalent in India, has been snccesstnlly combated 
in Italy through co-operation With the examples 
wfore her India has launched on a unde pro- 
gramme of co-operative effort. 


"The Current System of Female Edocation 

Shrimati Chandrawarti, B. A, writes in 
■the Vedic Zlagaxinn 

Various types of female education are preva’enl 
in India There is th" current system of Western 
^ucatioa which is followed m most of (he schools. 
Toe Oovemment. District Board and Municipal 
Board Schools sod the Arya Eaoya Patbsbalas, all 
<ome nnder this system. 

Many people have felt that this system is 
slefectire aud nnsnired to tbe needs of the society. 
Its most starioff defect lies in the choice of text* 
boots. The books usosity cootaio description of 
scenes and society Quite foreign to the studepfs. 
■Students can not visualise what they read, hence 
they take longer time to grasp things than they 
would otherwise do. They are taught what le 
really a caricature of history. The real bistoiy of 
the country is kept hidden from them with the 
result ithat the patriotic sentiments are found 
altogether lacking in them. Nor do they chench 
any feelings of reanect for their tradiiiooal past 
which It is the main business of history to create. 
This system also ignores the fact tbat the duties 
-of woman are qnite different from three of mao. 

Subjects like music, painting, domestic ecopomy. 
sewing and bome-Enraing are of supreme import- 
ance to girls. Sanskrit wbub is (he langne^ of 
■the Indian religion and is the key to naiiopal 
history figures only as an oplional subiect id the 
<,-nmculnm, while Eiglish is not only the mam 
ssubject but also the roedtum of education. .Then 
the very manner of impatting edm atioo is uo- 
natural and artificial. The medium being a foreign 
language, a great deal of unnecessary siraio is pot 
on girls with the result that they find all their 
■energies exhausted and spent up before they enter 
life. 

Besides, this education is one-sided and ignores 
-all other aspects such as the social, moral and 
physical. It atrophies the sense of social duty. 

Regarding the need foi teaching English, 
^he observes : — 


English being the highest official language 
some knowledge of it is necessary as all the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on through it. One 
is also required to know the lanuu-ige to bo in 
loach with the current events of Modem world. 
Then the English language is considered to have 
the richest literature in the world. From this 
point of view also a knowledge of it is useful- 
Considering both the sides of the question, Eoglish 
should surely bo regarded as one of the necessarj' 
means of literary accomplishmeut for women. 

She thinks our women should bare a 
knowledge of politics. 

A general knowledge of Politics is also essential 
for girls. Tliey should know what place their 
country holds among the nations of the world. 
They should also be acquainted with the needs of 
the country It has been noted that women are 
slow to respond to the call ol the country at the 
time of a natinnal cnsis. This sluggishness is 
mainly due to their being quite ignorant of the 
needs of their country On the whole they lack 
the patnouc spirit which charactensed tbe women 
of the last. 


Chasge in Muslim Culture 

The RL Hop’blo Syed Ameer Ali observes 
ID Islamic Culture. 

No one to whom it has been vouchsafe to have 
8 glimpse of the polished courtesy and aigniDea 
intercourse of the Musulman gentry of the old 
Bcbool, that have either passed away or are fast 
passing away, will ever fail to rpp*rd it m a 
pnvilege. To me it is a memory to cherish, ine 
sight of those dignified men, with their, court y 
manners, sitting together conversing in . well- 
modnlat^ tones which never rose to a noise.. on 
history, poetry, literature, and Mu«nlmaii divinity, 
would be a revelation to many Western entire. 
Eub man was attended, among other semtors, by 
bis own hulka-bardar ; the reception of each guest 
as be arrived was dignified, in cases of intimate 
Aivwds jKW.lJj. 

Poetical assemblies were still held twenty years 
ago' But now debating clubs have taken their 
place. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the ilughaxras, as they were called, were often 
attepded by one or two English officials wl o, with 
their kno'wledge of Persian and Urdu, were able 
to .follow and appreciate the poems that were 
recited. 

Tbe results of tbe change in Musulman culture 
•within the last twenty-five or thirty years remains 
to be seen. But 1 cannot help regretting tbe ■ 
passing of the old order. Had it been possible to 
engraft the best part of European culture on the 
remains of Islamic culture, tbe awakening of 
ilosolman India would cause no misgiving We 
tan only waiih anxiously the present development 
and trust that the hopes of helpeiswill be justified 
by (hefiuit boine by Acglo-Mahcmmedan culture. 
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Leprosy 

The following passages are taken from the ' 
Federation Gazette of Patna: — 

LeproRy is a very loathsome and cont^ioos 
disease and is caused by a germ called Depr® 
bacillus The diseaRf* causes very great stiff»*nnK 
and disfigurement. The disease is of great antMimty 
and exiRted in India in remote periods and, is no 
respeotor of caste or creed. It has been estimated 
that there are three million lepers in the world of 
whom one million are in China, half a mitlion in 
Africa and about a lac in India. 

According to the census of 1921 there are 32 
lepers per 100,000 of the population agamst 59 m 
1881 in India. 

It is generally to he fonnd that lepers of good 
social position usually try to conceal their afuic- 
tion, but the vast majority’ of lepers in India are 
poor persons, nsnally beggars, who live by 
parading their suffering. A leper ‘is a s larce of 
great danger to healthy persons. Segregation, 
therefore, of the lepers is the best effective 
measure for reducing the prevalence of the 
disease. 

It is generally held that the disease is not 
directly beriditary; children being free from actual 
infection at hirth, but they are especially suscepti- 
ble to contagion from an early age. It is. therefore, 
advisable that children boro, of leprous patients 
should be separated from them at the earliest 
possible age. Lepers Rhould not marry. 

Ignorance aod indifference are responsible for 
innrb of the leprosy now in existence. Lepers 
should live apart aod should not be permitted to 
beg in the bazar, or on railway platforms. They 
ehonld also not he allowed to roam about in the 
streets, to keen shops, or handle foodstuffs, or to 
wander about the country as mendicants. 

The disAtse is its early stages is amenable to 
treatment and anvone having the first .symptoms 
like those described above should at once consult a 
competent doctor. The treatment takes rather a 
long time and should be persevered with. Leprous 
patient, therefore, need not be despaired of and to 
enable them to get proper treatment dispensaries 
at convenient plades will be opened in the near 
future. 


Literacy in India, A Hundred Years Ago 
The Progress of Education reproduces 
the subjoined paragraph from Adam’s 
Reports on Ternacular Education, 1835 : — 


officially estimated at l50,748 of which, not a'l. 

but most have each a school Let it be admitted! 

that these calculations from uncertain preratsej 
are only distant approximations to the truth, asdi 
it will still appear that tne system of villwe- 
schools is extensively prevalent; land) that the 
desire to give education to their ,male children 
must be deeply seated in the minds of paients- 
evea of the humblest classes, 


The Need for a Village Dairy Factory 
System in India 

Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Central Bureax^ 
for Animal Husbandry and Dairying in^ 
India : 

Let as look af those countries of the world" 
which have made the greatest progress in the 
advancement of agriculture during the past fifty 
years. They are great "Britain and Ireland. France, 
Germany, Norway. Denmark, Sweden. Hollaodr 
Belgium, Italy, Finland, United States of America 
Argentine Republic. South Afiica, New iSealand 
and Australia. Dairy development on a gigantic 
scale has taken place in eyery one of tbese- 
countries, and without exception they have- 
adopted a dairy factory system. 

India docs not differ luDdamentally from 
those other countries mentioned. She owns- 
something like lOO.UOO.OuO adult cows and female 
buffaloes, most of them grossly inefflcient as* 
milkers and most of tbeir owners technically 
ignorant of the first principles of scientific milk- 
production. Wherever there is sufficient milk* 
produced to support it, we need the co-operative’ 
dairy factory m India more than any other 
country to- 
la) Educate our cattle-owners as to the value 
of the milk they now produce and the necessity 
of producing more milk ; 

ib) Secure for the milk producer the profits 
from the milk industry : 

(c) Improve our methods ol breed/og, /eed/ag; 

and rearing of cattle ; 

(d) Improve our methods of handing milk for 

urban consumption : 

fe) Improve our methods of manufacturing: 
milk prodocts.- 


Increasing the British" Garrison in India^ 


A distmeniRhed member of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction in a minute on the 
BUbject. expressed the opinion that if one rupee 
per mensem were expended on each existing 
village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of twelve lakhs of 
rupees per annum. This supposes that there are 
lOUQOO su<h schools in Bengal and Biliar, and 
assuming the population of those two Provinces to 
be 4tlO<i(b(KiO there would be a village school for 

every 41 j 0 persons (or) on an average a village 

school for every 32 hoys -The estimate is con- 

firmed hy a Consideration of the number of villages 
in these two Provinces. Their nurriber has 


Pandit Hirday Nath l£unzni writes in’ 
The Indian Review 

The projected, visit of the Secretary of State- 
for War to India .is commonly regarded as a- 
House of Loidsonthe 
3tJth of Uarob 1922 Lord Haldane suggested that 
*0 th® Indian tax-payer by 
redacing the Indian Army and maintaining a- 
TOrlion of the Impenal Expeditionary Army at 
Loglaods c^c in laaia. Id these days of rapid 
t^sport, he said, *"it would bo possible to keei> 
Mme nartof our own Home Army, some part of 
our Expeditionary lorce generally in Inaia. It 
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need not be a larsa part A comparatively small 
part ol U wonid Vic snt&cieot to relieve the nerces- 
fiitv of teepioK ap quite aa great a Military Force 
in India.” It h rumoured that the visit of Sir 
^miDB W'orihiogton Evans is connected with the 
discussion of this sucrgastion with the Oovemment 
of India. The response of the Imperial Ooveroment 
to our demand for control over our own army 
seems to he tatiinff the form of an attempt to cat 
the ground from under our feet by reducing that 

S on of the array which we can call ours. 

Haldane’s suggestion if carried oat would 
virtually amount to the tearing up of the De* 
maraliou of 1917. In every dominion of the British 
Empire self govemraeut has been followed by a 
gradual reduction and the nltiraate withdrawal of 
the Imperial forces, but in India apparently it is 
not regarded as a paradox that the promise of 
respooiihle Self-government should be followed by 
a decrease in the Indian and an increase in the 
British Array. The arms Act, the virtual exclusion 
of the, Indians from positions of trust and res- 
ponsibility in the army, the maintenance of a 
Bmish garrison in India and the recruitment of 
soldiers from extra-Indian areas in the Indian 
army have, it appears, not succeeded in crushing 
all manhood out of our conntymen It is perhaps 
regarded as aeces'ary now that the profession of 
arms even in its humbler grades should be 
gradually closed totbrm. India certainly complains 
of toe cmabing burden of Military expenditure 
but the proner way of giving relief to her woold 
be not to Increase tho British garilson in India 
not to replace the .costly Bridsh soldier bv bis 
mneh cheaper lodian colleague. She will m* 
d’gosutly reject any scheme of financial relief 
which involves a permaaent danger to her fre^om. 


Women’s Conferences on Educitional 

Reform 

Stri-dfiarma expresses the opinion that 
The ps9t month has been notewottby for the 
splendid activity and enthu«iasm shown by women 
throughont India in holdiog local Conferences of 
women as pieluuinanes to the Delhi AIModia 
Conference, in February. In Delhi the Conference 
lasted two days, was organised bv Ur^ I. CD. 
Chatterji and pre«idpd over by Jlra. S. R. Das, 
wife of the Member of the Executive Council of 
the Government of India. In Bombay Sliss 
Mrinalmt Chattopadhyaya presided, and Mrs. 
uamsa Jlehta organi'.M : ten delegates were elected. 
In far away Karachi. Mrs. Hudson, wife of the 
Commisdoner piesided and the oxssion was linked to 
tbeaU'picious opening affine premi'ien whn h are the 
property of the local Ladies’ Association. In Madura 
the Coostitnent Conference for the Tamil Nadu took 
place under the Presideucy of Dr Muthutakshmi 
Ammal. Deputy-Presnleut of the Madra-> Legisla- 
tive Council Ii3 able Organiser was Dr. Mrs. 
Anna Thomas who circulated as many as ICoOO 
notices of different kinds in Tamil and English 
connected with the meeting and gained a full 
aiidieuce in the largest hall in the city. The 
honour of having a Koyal President has fallen to 
the lot of Travau'-ore Can'Uitu-'Qt Confereace where 
Mrs. Kainaladevi Ctiattopadhyaya who organised it 
aecnred the patronage and presence of U. II. the 


Junior Hani of Travancore. mother of the Maha- 
rajah who is still a minor. Viscountess Goseheo 
opened the Madras City Conference of which Dr. 
Mathulaksfami was President, and Mrs Kukraini 
Jjakshmipathi the hard-working Secretary. Ten 
delegates have also • signified their readiness to 
represent 3Iadras in Dalhi. Mrs. Mirza Ismail 
presided at Mysore Conference. The programme- 
of resolutions, speakers and details, is a model of 
artistic efficiency and is a proof of the organising 
ability of the Secretary. Miss Lazarus. Malabar 
held its first Constituent Conference with success- 
at Calient It had some invited men speakers in- 
cluding Its local Member of the Legiaiative- 
Assembly. A happy feature of all these Con- 
ferences has been the number of Muhammadan 
ladies who have attended and the expression , of 
tpeir demand for Compulsory Primary Education 
ouder puradah conditions. The other outstanding 
mandate of these Conferences is the pmtest of all 
women against the low age that Rai Sabeb Ear 
Ellas Sarda bad introduced into his Bill to prohibit 
early marriage. Everywhere there is the call from 
women : “Amend the ages to 16 for giHs and 21 
for boys t” It 13 the Resolution against early 
marriage that orings out most enthusiasm m these 
conferences. Further Conferences are booked this 
month for Maharashtra, the Central Provinces, the 
United provinces. Bibar> and some Indian States. 
The future ol India is assured now that its womea 
ftfe awake to the viut necessity of gaming properijr 
balanced edneatioh for their eons and daughters. 


The A^e of Marriage 

The same journal records : 

The Baroda Legislative Council has fixed the 
marnageable age for boys and girls at 18 and 14 

The Maharajah of Kashiuir has eanctioned a. 
new law prohibiting the marriage of girls before 
j4 and boys beiore 18. The Indian States of 
Oirndal. Eotab, Mysore and Indoie have similar 
laws. The State ot Rajkot leads atl India as it has. 
jitst this mooth made the legal age 15 for girla 
apd 19 for boys. The legal age of marriage ia 
china is 16 and inilapaD 16 and 18. 


The University of Mysore 
Mr. D. ■Venkatarainaiya writes ia the- 
jjfysorc Economic Journal'. 

lu the preamble of the Mysore University 
Regulation certain features are set forth os markiog^ 
jt off from the older Indian Univeisittes. I may 
iijat invite your attenbon to one or two of these 
features. The insiitntion of a system of Univer- 
sity extension lectures and of a Pnblication Boreau 
i} a distinct advance m the direction of extra 
mural aotmties. The second feature to which His 
Eigbaess the Cbaoceilor drew special attention in 
his first convocation speech is the greater rscogni- 
tion of the value Kannada and Bansknt study, 
Eis Highness said oo the occasion ; "1 trust that 
tpe University will do all in its power to foster 
tpe study of our mother-tongue and of Sanskn^ 
two languages which must always command the. 
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STtnnafhy and interest of ail educated Mysorcaos.’ * 
The University, one mav feel sure, will seo that 
the cherished desire of Rifi llifflincss is fulfllied. 

In liis lecture on “The Vision of a Pro‘»nerous 
Mysore” Sir M, Visvesvamyn, to who^o fapsightcu 
■statesmanship our University owe** its lieing, has 
pointed nut the lines on^ which Mysore should 
proceed if she should achieve a hicii place in llio 
•comity of nations and may we trust that the 
Mysore University will p’ay do small part in Iho 
realization of that vision ? For after all tho hopes 
•of the future ho in the youth of the country in 
whose proper up-brincinc the University is so 
■vitally oonoemed. I am confident that the Univer- 
■sitv will ever keep before it the two aspects of all 
higher oducation—cultural ^ind praRmatic. 


could not have pictched upon any Indian for the 
high office. In view of tho long experienw.of the 
Rev. Canon Davies, and his valuable work m tae 
United Provinces, the appointment is not imogether 
unsatisfactory, but it is obvious a European 
jliSMonaty. working in this country, cannot be as 
enthusiastic os an Indian in tho matter of the 
advanco/nent of a University like that of Agra. 
SVsnt of union among Indians has been the bane, 
of the country during all the centuries of .its 
history and we are not surprised at its expressicg 
itseli ID the case of small institutions like univer* 
sities, as it has expressed itself in the case ot 
great events in its national history. : 


Sister Nivedita 


Prejudice against Negroes in tJ. S. A. 

Dr. Kanhi Kannan says in Current 
Thought : 

Not all Negroes are black. Six millions of tho 
■eleven millions in the States are of white eitrao* 
tiOB, and a great proportion of these cannot bo 
•oasilv distinguished in features or complexion from 
the white except in regard to the hair which is 
•almost invariably wools or kinky. Even this 
feature is said to be absent in a few. No similarity ‘ 
of fMtares however close, of fairness of comple.x« 
ion however great, will secure e*^uaHty of tivat- 
ment. The faintest trai'e of Negro blood suffices 
for rigid exclusion, and white or black, all 
Negroes are treated alike. The treatment accorded 
to the white is in striking contrast to the 
treatment of the Eurasian in India, who is indulg* 
ed_ and favoured so much as almost to put a pre- 
mium on the. Immoral relations between Europeans 
and Indians in India That in spite of it there 
are only about 2.00,000 Eurasians in India against 
the SIX million half-breeds in the States is eloquent 
of the higher standard of Indian, morality. 

The prejudice against the Negro does not ex- 
tend to the American Indian who is also coloured. 
But American Indians are but lew in number, and 
several of them are very rich and have not the 
'taint of slavery. Union wi*h (hem does not entail 
social obloquy or persecution, Indian ancestry 
may even be asserted with pride by a gtrl who 
has iL A white woman who dares to marry a 
Negro will be treated almost as a leper. It will 
b© renalJed, in this connection that the wife of the 
wqrid-tamous boxer Jack Johnson was driven to 
suicide by the persecution of the Whites. 


Choice of a Vice-Chancellor for Agra 

The Educational Revicio of Madras ob- 


We congratulate all concerned on the formal 
inangnratiOQ of the Agra University. 

At the fii<»t meetuig of the Senate, the member 
elected as Yice-Chancellor, a European and a' 
Missionary, the Rev. Canon Davies, m A., of the 
tst. Johns College. It is sorprising that there 
ehould have been such lamentable want of unity 
among the Indian members of the Senate that th^ 


Eric Ilamraond contributes to Prahtiddha 
Bharata nn Impression of tho earlier years 
of Sister Niveditt, which is quoted below 
in part. 

She adored originality and smiled at customary 
conventions. Parents of her pupils were some- 
times aggrieved by her altitude, ns when, for 
instance, she persisted on retaining a bronze oi 
Buddha on Ihe zuaofclpiede of lier studio, ooe 
revelled in otgutnent. in disputation. Nothing 
gave her greater delight tlian a debate nuring 
which speakers became heated and eiciteu- 
From lime to timo, on such occasions, she wouW 
interpolate some striking utlofance csIcaJated *o 
stimuUto Ihe combatants, and tho fiercer tne 
fight the happier she grew. She admired wait 
Whitman. Emerson and Thnreau, quoting with 
eamwt emphasis any ma-^ages from the last two 
authors which endorsed Eastern philosophy, cot 
Buddl.a and his teaching her reverence, wg 
great- The popular presentation of Christianity 
lost its appeal to her and thus, when Swaroi 
Vivekananda arrived 'in London, she respqnaea 
to hie call as a harp responds to the touch of a 
master-player. She listened to hun at her club, 
tho Sesame : at Miss .Mullers Wimbledon : 
many religious ' and philosophical centres m and 
near London. Everywhere she went she hauOT^ 
him as the Prophet of the age. She assisted his 
appearance at various places, including die. 
CbrisioTheosophical Society established by Sir 
Richard Stapley in Bloomsbury Square, where by 
the bve, Swami Abhedanaoda made his maiden 
speech in English. There is no doubt that her 
influeoce and her persuasive faith backed by 
Mr. W. , T Sturdy’s solidity of aim and pecum- 
ary aid. ' largely contributed to Swamiji’s career in 
London Immersed as she came to be in the 
Vedanta, she employed all her oratoriai power on 
its behalf. Once caught in Vivekanand’s wonde^ 
ful web. she spoke of him and about him 
unceasingly. “Have you seen and ‘ heard the 
Swami ?” she would ask. “If you have not seen 
him and heard him, you simply must. There >a 
no one like him, no one to equal him, no one at 
all Eloquent, persistent, imperious, she drew 
friends, acquaintances, even strangers, towards this 
Son of India who was, she assured them, the 
Son of Truth. Her acceptance of, and adhesion m 
the Swami’s gospel was whole-hearted. 
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The East African Commission 

The National Christian CbttKcil Jfeticte 
opines: — 

It is impossible to claim for either of the in- 
Taders of East Africa that they are disinterested 
or that the interests of the children of the soil 
are safe in their hands. Mr. Oldham as a Christian 
intemationalist, may he trusted to dc all he can 
to find the way of justice and of compromise. 
Everyone, St. Francis Xavier said of the immi~ 
grants info India in his day, and no doubt it a 
la^ely^ true of the imoiiCTants into East Africa 
tMay, everyone takes the same road— raw'd rapis.' 
ilany from amonff both Indians and Europeans 
are C0Djn?alirg that same 'wretched veib,’ and 
the chief duly o! the Commission is to protect 
the African people aeainst this rapacity, as well 
as w protect the weaker of these two communities 
aaainst the rapacity of the more 'powerful The 
Indians in East Africa have few to champion them, 
but we trust that on the Commission they will 
have in Mr. Oldham one who will not foreet that 
they, too. have iiEhts. They have had their fears 
accentuated by the recommendations made by the 
recent Feetham Commission, which was appointed 
to CO into the question of the extension of local 
eelf-coveroment. One of their recommendations is 
that Mombassa, which has aoonc its popnlatioo 
720 Europeans and 9,007 lodians. should heuce- 
forward nave the number of Enroveans on its 
Municipality increased from 7 to 13. while the 
Indiao representation remains still 4 only. It is 
difflcnlt to persuade oneself that that Commissicn 
discharced its task with justice and impartiality, 
we trust it will be less difficult m tho case of the 
Commission. 


ReligioQ as Experience 
Dr. J. T. Snnderlaud contributes to 
Welfare ti convincinc and elevating sermon 
on Religion as Experience, from which we 
extract the followiag passages. 

Relicion presents itself to man under four as- 
pects ; a.s soraethinc to bo gone throuah wutb. or 
performed ; as somethinc to be believed ; as some- 
thing fa ha atndifid., anaJ.t««L, ox atjorjilatwl ^miit... 
and as something to bo experienced. In other 
words, it presents itself as a Ceremonial ; as a 
Creed •, as a Philosophy ; and as a l.ife. 

What aro we to say of these differing concep- 
tions of religion ? Doubtless we should say that 
alt are legitimate ; all are useful : but no cue taken 
alone is complete— each needs the others to round 
it out to wholeness. Especially is this true of the 
first three, but they need the fourth. Expeneuce 
or life IS the end toward which each of .the others 
ought to lead the only result which Rwea them 
justification for being. Without religion as a 
personal experience, ceremonials, creeds and philo- 
sophies are a body without a soul. 

Espeiience of religion ! *I know there is a pr^ 
judice in many minds against the thought. To 
soma persons, such experience seems only supersti- 
tion. or cant, or pretence : to others, an empty 
dream of the imagination. Persons with habits of 
unfetter^ thinking, or who care much for science 


and reason, are perhaps particularly liable to be- 
among those who look upon religious experience 
with incredulity and disfavor. But why should 
this be so. Can any one give a good reason ? 

No one denies the validity of experience in 
matters outside of religion. Indeed, the scientist 
and the man of independent thought are the veiy 
ones who, in other things, are likely to appeal to 
expenence most They do not want speculation, 
they tell you ; they want to know. They want 
the testimony of somebody who has seen, heard, 
felt, experimented. They of all men, then, should 
show not least but most respect for experience in 
matters of religion. 

If I believed that religion rested upon a founda- 
fion of mere hypotheses and speculations, I 
certainly should not be a religious teacher. Indeed,, 
if 1 did not believe that the mam, central truths 
of religion are as evident, certain, venRable as 
anyth ng known to man— as the facts of science, 
or as the demonstration and axioms of maihema- 
tics— I certainly should never stand in a pulpit. 

I do believe that nothing m man’s knowledge rests 
upon a more secure foundation— upon one more 
abaolutely incapable of being distuibed. than 
religion. Why ? Because it rests upon the soul’s- 
deepest experiences. Below these it is impossible- 
to go If here is not reality, then indeed— 

The pillar’d Rrmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 

For even the validity of our knowledge of the 
outward world depends apon the truthfulness of 
the world within. 


How to Get the 2kIo$t Fan Ont of Life 
Mr. Heory M. Stegman tells ds in The 
Ortenfal D’ofc/iman- — 

The truth is that the real way to get the most 
fuu out of life IS to be well. The best meal you 
ever ate was probably not the most luxurious and 
expensive one but some simple repast which fol- 
lowed a long tramp in the woods. A keen appetite 
will give vou more enjoyment than loiister a la 
Neteburg and champagne. The nineteenth Psalm 
contains an illumicating phrase : "rejoiceth , as a 
strong man to run a race ” That feeling of vigour, 
of bodily well-being, spells more of stimulation 
aud e.Tuberance than the costliest wine— and there 
'& 1R, 'KeuhiA.kA/ ’hfl, nazti. •n/wun/s. L'. vm, w-’W. 
view the bets comprehensively, you will see that 
Shakespeare’s 'primrose path of dalliance’’ is a- 
shoTt one, it soon ends in a briary thicket. 

Let us then change the saying thus : 

"A long life and a merry one 


Buddha’s Inflnecce in His Life Time 
Mr. T. L. Taswani says in Buddhist 
India : — 

I do not know of in the world's history there 
has appeared another ,who in his own life-time 
wielded so great an influence upon the people as 
that ancient Indan Pnnee who left his palace and 
became a Bhikshu and later a teacher of wisdom. 
I refer to Sakyamum who became the Bnddha. 
I do not know, I repeat, if our human world has- 
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'thrown up another wlio in hts own life-time had 
80 mishty a hold upon the people as Bnddha. 
The world’s preat teachers have cast a sjieH on 
large numbers ; but this, in tho case of ail the 
.great ones except Buddha, has been of Rradual 
growth, and often after they p.assed away. Buddha, 
cast a wonderful spell on millions in his own life- 
time. Whenever he would appear in a town or 
villace,— as the ancient documents declare— peopto 
would gather together in largo number to have 
his darshan. Ono day he comes to a email town ; 
people come to know that ho has come ; so 
men and women ran to meet him. They nro 
eager to see and hear him. They come to him 
and say “ilaster. teach us ! speak us some 
■words of wisdom,” ' 


Impressions Of Sir J. C. Bose 

Mr. P. K. Kapre contributes to tho 
Morris College Magaxinc his impressions of 
Sir J. 0. Bose. Here are some of them t — 
Amongst the very few persons who had the 
.'good fortune of having a talk with Sir. J C. Bose, 
my friend and I were two. When he came here 
last month, we ventured to approach him. All 
the while the feelmg that we were going before a 
world-renowned man, a man who had dooo 
•conspicuous work in the domain of science, was 
present in pur mind. Naturally we expected to 
see one. a bit old, with many creases on his brow 
and with an expression full of care and thought. 
"We expected too. to be disappointed in our object 
to see him, for it is a popular belief that all 
ecientists are men who are cross and pro- 
enmptuous. 

Lncktly for us. we were agreeably surprised. 
Never before, did I see such eimpUcitv and 
unassuming nature in a great man. as I did on 
that dav. 

Mv friend was rather a bit too forward. He 
asked .for his autogmph. He gave it after giving 
us a stirring advice, which has created an indeli- 
ble impression on my mind. ‘Be alive’, were the 
words he wrote. Yes ! How significant those two 
•words ate I This life is fail of strife. Only the 
fit will survive. In this world -which is cruel and 
callous to take care of the weaklings, the unfit 
must ever go to the wall. Sir Jagadiah asked us 
to keep fit. “Wort hard, play hard. Spend some 
of your time with your friends. Do some drama- 
tic performances and enjoy yourselves in a healthy 
manner. But never be vulgar. In this -way 
alone you will live and live well.” He alone 
lives, by whose living many others can live too. 

Jagadish Chandra stayed here but for a couple 
. of days. But during .that short time he earned 
away our hearts. His message of hope, that a 
dark cloudy night is always followed by a plesant 
sunny mom, will ever remain a stay .for .us 
whenever "we arj discouraged and found in diffi- 
culties. His personality is marvellous. Age it 
8«em3, has not laid its sinewy hands on him. 
IHis complexion is clear like a child’s, his hair 
silvery white, his dress simple, all go to make us 
bend before and revere him. Until last month, 
we knew Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose as a great 
savant. Now we understand tho real man in him. 


Let cvcrj'body of us try. as far as in us lies, to 
emnlato him and piny for his long life. 


Experimental •’Measures of Prohibition 

Writing on tho Bombay Oovornment aoi 
tho Drink Problem in tho Social Sertia 
Quartcry Mr. J. F. Edwards states 

Eiperirnenlal measures of problbition arc beiaf 
adopted by two other Indian Provincial Go.veni- 
mcDta. namely. Madras and the Cenlral Provinces 
Tho Governor of tho latter has himself annouDced 
that in response to tho popular demand, all iiaooi 
shops arc to bo closed in tho rural parts of l|i9 
Damoh District, and tho Excise .Minister for toe 
Madras Oovemmont has declared his intention ot 
introducing prohibition in two districts, one Ot 
whi>h is Nclloro. This is splendid. . . 

On this, 03 OQ every other aspect of the unni 
question, every European in India and every 
ono who has inlluence with European, can render 
to India Bervico of enduring value, and we com* 
mend to them the biting wordji of The Inatan 
Social Reformer in ono of ' its recent issues j 
‘Prohibition is primarily a moral not a financia 
question, and must bo approached from the mow 
Btandpoint. When Germany invaded Belgiam.no 
Committee of British Dnanciers was asked to 
calculate tbo net loss of the coootrv that may 
accrue from going to war with Germany ap 
suggest new sources of taxation for making op tne 
loss. The War ^vas fought and won regardless or 
the cost in men and monev. because it was . felt 
to involve the very existence of great - Britain 
Tbo prohibition question is one of life and., deatn 
to the p€»ple of India. An Indian National Govern* 
meet, if it is true to its mission, will deal with » 
as such, and not baggie about the price to. be 
pmd for it. It will bo to the enternal discredit ot 
British rule that it obstructed as long as it could, 
a reform demanded by the vital interests of me 
Datioo. a reform which had behind it tho sanction 
of the two great religions of India and the support 
of the overwhelming majority of Christian 
missionaries in this country. We hope that the 
Government of India will see their way soon to 
come into line with the overwhelming consensus 
of Indian opinion on this crucial question.’ We 
agree with the r^ormer that the continuance of 
India’s liquor traffic is a serious blot on British 
rule in India, and we believe also that all who 
strive bv constitutional means, for the removal of 
the blot are the truest friends of that British 
connection with India. 

The Education of India 

Mr. E. C. Dewick writes in the Young 
Men of India : 

« Mayhew gives his readers 

a torewte of the fiv© maiQ conclusions' to wliicS 
he prop^es to lead them ; and in these there is 
ho^ and faith, as well as criticism and regret, 
fol^^ • conclusions may be summarised as 

1. C^r education has done far less for Indian 
culture than for the material and political progresn 
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of India. We have multiplied the tnowledfce of 
India; hut wo have not increased her joy in life. 

2. The present emotional tide of Indian 
natiQualism mates a teal fusion of Western and 
Eastern lifeand thought impossible, for the moment 

3. Tne education divorced from religion will 
never touch the heart of India, nor assist real 
progress in social reform. The reUgioua sanctions 
which lie behind the Hindu social system can be 
influenced only by religion, on a higher plane. 

4. Higher education m India needs to be. as 
far M poMible, free from government control : but 
m the education. of the masses Government most 
supply the initiative and the finance. 

. 5. The unofficial help of English educatiopalista 
m India will be greatly needed, and deeply 
appreciated, in the future : all the more so bemuse 
It 13 not associated with an alien government 
(pp. 4. 5). 


Pali Translation 

We read in The Mahabodhi : 

So many in the East who know Pali well, know 
no other language, that is, no occidental language. 
And 80 many of us in the West know little or no 
Pali. Evidently it is a long labour that lies before 
js here, and we cannot begin upon it too soon. 
There eeems only one way to set about securing 
the truly authentic traoslatloos of our Scriptures 
which we require, and that will be for those of 
our Bbikkbus and Theras in the East who koow 
Pall well, now to turn the study of eome ocddeo- 
tal language, preferably English, since that laogn* 
age is now fast becoming the Immia franca of all 
the educated, travelled people of the world. Let 
them acquire a sound knowledge of Its forms and 
idioma and geuetal style, by a careful study of its 
best writers, ancient and modern, sod never cease 
study till they bare to a certam extent made 
English their second mother-tongue. Ttaeo let 
those of us who live in the West, and have a 
good working knowledge of English already, take 
up the serious study of Pali. It is not a very 
difficult language for us to acquire. Every edu- 
cated Sinhalese already has at his command a 
considerable stock of Pali words and idioms io 
the language which he learnt and studied at 
College when going up for an ezaminatioo in 
Sinhalese. Ten years hence, let us say, (or sooner, 
if the gods are favourable to us), let there be a 
gathenng of as many as can manage it, of lay 
Sinhalese knowers of English, and of Thera know- 
era of and in concert let them decide to 
produce a translation of one of the Scriptures of 
the Buddhist religion, going carefully over it word 
by word, and line by line, never passing over any 
doubtful point or rendering until it has secnred 
the approval of at least a two-thiros maiority of 
those present Then, when at length the book is 
completed, let it be produced with the due warrant 
and seal of the head of one of the leading 
Niksyas in Ceylon, or still better, of all of them, 
if that prove possibe. to show to the world that 
here they have a rendenog of Bnddhist Scnptnre 
approved of as aulhentxc in every way by the 
chief Buddhist authorities of the Island. 


Eailway Bosses and the Human Scrap- 
heap 


The Indian Labour Review observes : — 

It is one of the sad features of our economic 
jyslem that human beings are treated with infi- 
attely less respect than machinery. The plant la 
j workshop is expensive to buy. When bought 
^very piece of machinery is carefullv . tended. 
Siled. meaued and kept in the best possible con- 
dition.. In most workshops the largest fines aro 
ibose Imposed for failure to give proper atteutioa 
M the machinery. Even when the machinery 
become ont-of-date or worn out and is relegated 
m the scrap-heap, it still fetches a decent price 
as old iron. But human labour can be had for the 
taiere asking. And as the supply is considerably 
io excess of the demand, this verv fact is often, 
exploited by the ucscrupnlons middleman so that 
the worker, in his desperation, has frequently to 
"grease somebody’s palm” before he can get a job. 
He is then compelled to work long hours for star- 
vahoD wages, during which the employer, who is 
^1 the time making p,rofit out of him. does not, 
with rare exceptions, give him a hundredth part 
ot the care and attention that he bestows ou bis 
ffiaohinery. When he gets worn out, or when a 
yetreDChment scheme comes round, be is remor- 
selessly flung on the human scrap-heap where he 
has DOt even the value of scrap iron. 


The Boers aad Anti-Indian Agitation 
Dr. Tarsknatb Das expresses the followiag 
opinion in The Calcnitct Review ■ 

None should be deluded by the snppositioa that 
jt is the Dutch or the Boers who are at the root of 
(he anti-Indiao agitation in South Afnoa. ^though 
(he British Government fought the Boera and 
held op before the world that Britain could not 
(olerate the ill-treatment accorded to the Indians 
|D Transvaal, the treatment accorded in Bnhsh 
(^lonies of Natal, Capa Colony and other places 
was DO less abominable. The Dutch, the English, 
(ho Irish, in other words, the Enropems— the 
(Dsjonty of them— are pledged to the anti-Indian 
fit anti-Asian policy. There are rare exceptions 
^d only a few p^eonle wish to see jnstice done 
(O the people of India in South Afnca and their 
fights preserved. From the days of indentured 
labour in Africa, tbroogh the days of the Boer 
War. the World War and after, the history of 
fodoAfrican relations has been persecntion of 
joduuis and depnving them of their just rights. 
This will continue, in spite of all “agreements.” 
onless the people of India can set their own honse 
in order and become independent as the South 
African people are. When the Indian nation wiU 
become a sovereign power. coatroHing its mternal 
(ind external affairs and national defence, then 
Bonth African 'Dnion and others will treat the 
Indians with some respect and consideration. 
Jn the present-day world there is no justice for 
enslaved and weak people. 
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The “Chemical" Cure of Infectious Diseases 
The Literanj Digest observes : — 

The “chemical" core of infectious diseases Is 
not impossible, however : it is. jn fact, a daily 
occurance. The body kills its microbes by “chemi- 
cal” means. There is certainly a chemical basis 
of life. Living tissues have been analyzed : many 
of them have been manufactured : urea, sufcar, and 
many other products of life can be maue in the 
laboratory. There must bo a chemical formula for 
the substance in healthy blood, which slays. In 
laboratory conditions, a microbe. 

A writer in Discovery says • 


..omen’J dress. Oreamcnlalioo 

IlCTrcs isn mMnsol 'icmonstratioa towards IM 

Btcrncr sen. and so ® ft 

cannot bo considnred merely their 
must be said to bo an . eiprcssion of the W O m 
Sc whole race. Now love of 
common lo tlio Aryan race. In fact, d '9 mmmon 
to Europeans. Persians and Indians, who are soo- 
divisions of the Aryan n » fKinfr we 

Wbilft tmvellinfj in India, the first thiou 

are anrnrS atTs the, colour of dress worn br 
women workinc in the field. White, 

^n. itrccnish brown, oranire. blue, 

SSli -these are the colonrs of Ihcir dress, mse 
iSonre mako a plctoresone . harmony and nresOT 
“'S^nbabl/beantlfnl sinht It « made es^ 


'"We make onr ^nliloiins’ today by laborions >“ women are itenerally yea 
biolosjcal means. Wo use tho horse to mannfaiv .1,5 carrymi: water-jaB 

ture them. Readers of Martin Arrowsmith will ** j -o oygn women of lower classes 

remember . that one of the charactera.in that book “nd 'dlBolncd manner. ImacW 

M Et ensiyo Breen field under a clear sky dotlrt 
SuotS srith tall Braeelnl women clad In theil 


succeeds in msldnc antitoxin in his laboratory. 
Alas, that character— the* rccocaizably fonnded on 
a well-known scientist— has not yot, in real life, 
achieved that in-eat success. Bat one need not 
be an H. G. Welts to foretell that result with 
complete confidence. How, to-day. do wo combat 
infections ? Frankly, we scarcely do so at all. 

“Where an oreanism produces a toxin, or poison 
under artificial conditions, -we can induce a horee 
to yield us an antitoxin. So we cure diphtheria, 
tetanus and dysentry ; where it does not— as m 
pneumonia— we are really helpless. We treat 
symptoms instead of tackline root ^causes and 
effects. And in some causes ivo are inefficient m 
the treatment even ' of symptoms. But that is 
another question. ‘ , , , . 

“There is room, m fact, for the profoundest 
dissatisfaction with our modem toleration of our 
ignorance of the chemical, constitution of hyi^ 


all over with uii Krowiui 
flowioc carments of Rorgeoos colours, it is 
Bicht that yoo cannot see in any other 
Sod a traveller cominc from another land cannot 


but be struck thereby. 


best 


It inlie.sre to me ’ that monoebromism appe^ 
i S rellBlon .In Enreim nnd Amenca, relimon 


. ... , all oSier rclicions, and regard them . as heresies. 

' : where it does not— as m nnti edncatlon are essentia y carried 

really^,, helpless. We trea^ . of religion, which .is deep- 

' Evin alter Christiaaity was divided mto 

Stholicism and ProtesUntiam, this pimciple has 
™Sed to be maintained, Protestants bemg 
hostile to Catholica. and vice versa. .Agamst thc 
J^a Christians have been partlonUrly bitter 

— . '“a” QnSn'’^''may"be asked : Admitting that 

matter. Theta are comparatively few tul y tiaraed " ; o'characteristio of .European and 

chemists in Europe exammingjivmg matter. Perebn religions, can it be seen in Indian reli; 

cions? The , question, is^ 


chemists there are, in abundance ; but many of 
them are spending their time estimating the sugar 
in blood by the different techniques, and compa- 
ring results, If the time and ability that has been 
spent on metallurgy were spent onniedioine,we might 
be able to manufacture antitoxin to-day as readily 
as ■we can make , cobalt steel. Young chemists, 
afire with enthusiasm, are always seeking new 
fields to conquer. Let them, therefore turn from 
the anilin dyes, and study bio-chemistry.” • 


Monoebromism tctsus Folychromism in 
Dress and Religion 
Professor 1 . Takatusu writes in 
Toting East : 

The Aryan rare generally appears to keep to 
mcnochromism. This is to be seen specify in 


for, to ail 

SmearanC0‘lnaian‘’S'igiora hWe .nofting of mpno- 
chramism. India .has Brahnim.sm, Bnddh sm. 
J-iinism, Zoroastruanism, Sikhism, Vishnuism. 
Sivaism, Mohamodanism, Christianity, m fact a 
whole array of religions. Possessing, as she does 
BO many religions, sects and many philosophic^ 
doctorincs, India, however, is not really destitute 
of the characteristic monoebromism. As a matter 
of fact, no matter how many religions India poss^ 
eses. thev stand opposed to each other in an 
attitude of strict exclusiveness la 

Though situated in the same Orient, Japan » 
altogether different from India ip respect to taste 
for colours. In other words, while India is mop. ^ 
chromatic. Japan is polychromatic. In fact, ti^e 
Orient generally keeps to polychromism. It « 
mainly expressed in Japan and China. Especiaii^y 
is it strikingly expressed in the dress of JaP^®® 
women, which needs no detailed explanatio 
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Similarly religion is polychromatic in China and 
Japan. In the former Confucianism. Buddhism, 
Taoism exist in peaceful harmony. In that coun- 
try adherents of pure Confucianism are few, and 
tho^e of pure Buddhi ra fewer, while with regards 
to Taoism, it has few followers mils pure form, 
the prepondeiing majority of its adherents beiteying 
more or less in the other two. In fact most 
Chinese, so to speak, wear the Confncian headgear, 
Baddhist cloak and Taoist shoes. 


Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism. 
An article on the Hindu View of Life 
by Prof. 8. Radhakrishnao, published in the 
Oriental Magaxine of New York, coneiudes 
thus: 


. While some forms of Christianity and Buddhism 
j edge the life of the world to be in(enor*to the 
life of the monk, and would have loved to place 
the whole of mankind at one swoop m the cloister, 
Hisdnism while appreciating the life of the 
<Si9nn{/ajtn refrained from condemning the stato of 
the honseholder. Every state is necessary, and m 
so far as it is necessary it is good. The blossom 
does not deny the leaf and the leaf does not deny 
the stalk nor the stalk the root The general rule 
IS that we should pass from stage to stage 
gradually. 

The liberated sonl is not indifferent to the 
welfare ot the world, It is related of Buddha that 
when he was on the threshold of nirvana he 
tamed away and took a vow never to cross it so 
long as a single being remained subject to sorrow 
ana suffering. The same idea comes out in the 
sublime verse of the Bhagavata ; 'T desire not the 
supreme state (of bliss) with its eight perfections, 
nor the cessation of rebirth. May I fake up the 
sorrow of all creatures who suffer and enter into 
them 80 that they may be made free from grief.” 
Mabadeva the prince of ascetics drank poison for 
the sake of the world. Freedom on the highest 
level of existence expresses itself on the lower as 
courage to suffer, saciiGce and die. 

This fourfold plan of life yet dominates the 
Hindu m\nd. The general character of a society is 
not always best expressed by the mass of its 
members. There exists in every commonity s 
natural elite, which better than all the rest repre- 
sents the-soal of the entiic people, its great ideals. 
Its strong emotions and Us essential tendency. 
The whole community looks to .them as their 
example. When the wick is ablaze at its Up. Ihe 
whole lamp is said to be burning. 


Against Capital Fnoishinent 
We read in The Theosophical Path ; 

Xlenry Ford was quoted in the press early this 
j ear as saying : 

"It 13 wrong to kill a man— everybody agrees 
to that. It does no goed to the mao. and it does 
no good to society. Capital punishment is as 
fundamentally wrong as a cure for crime as chanty 
is wrong as a cure for poverty 


But we kill— or want to kill— the criminal, 
becanse it seems to be the easiest way of disposing 
of the problem. We are taking hold of both 
probelms by the wrong handle. I wouldn’t mind 
giving a man a licking, but I wouldn’t want to kill 
him. and I don’t see how anyone' can vote for 
capital punishment, unless he himself were willing 
to be the executioner. I think there are mighty 
few citizens who would be willing to take that job. 
Then why ask the state, through any citizen, to do 
the killing ^ 

'‘1 am sure capital punishment is not a deterr- 
ent to crime. Any man who has reached the 
point of being willing to kill another does not care 
whether he himself gets killed. It was only ten 
years ago we were teaching millions of people 
to kill.” 

And Lena iladesin Phillips of New York, 
known as one of the most brilliant attorneys in 
America and President of the National Federation 
of Professional Women’s Clubs- an organization of 
45000 members— was quoted in an interview pub- 
lished in The Oakland Ttnus during the recent 
convention of the Federation in that city, as 
saying. 

Hanging men. ' burning’ them to death in 
electric chairs, putting them in prisons to rot 
their lives away, is what I mean by being senti- 
mental in dealing with the crime problem. Pro- 
ponents of such barbarism accuse advocates of 
common sense m handling the crime problem with 
being sentimentai.’ Sentimentality is emotion 
without the benefit of reason, and haseing men 
and putting tbem m prison as a form of punish- 
ment certainly is acting without intelligenoe, 
dealing with effects rather than with causes. It is 
sentimentality in a disgusting form.” 

"What shonld be done to attack this problem 
iptelligentty ?” 

“Abolish the horrible example of having the 
State set the example of murder.” cams the quick 
answer. ’Then let men in prisons be considered 
as buinao beings who can be rehabilitated and 
made useful to themselves aud to society, rather 
than as caged, dangerous animals. Stop putting 
boys in jails with hardened criminals. Abolish 
toe alums and the nneoiploymeat-problem, which 
breeds crime av a mosquito-pool breeds malaria.” 

O. Bernard Shaw now assails the hypocrisy of 
those who defend capital punishment Below are 
a few brief ertracts trom a recent article of his 
published in The London Daily Alaxl : 

“To penish people satisfies our vindictive 
instincts. We hurt tbem for the satisfaction of 
hurting them, not that two blacks make a white, 
but that we think that one good black deserv-^s 
another. The punishment costs imoney. and harms 
both US and its victims ; but we think it worth 
while becauae we are built that way. We have 
the grace to be ashamed of this, and invent excuses 
or nice names for if. We use the word retributive 
instead of vindictive ; and we pretend that our 
ferocity deters people from crime. 

“CnmiDoJogists have long since had to admit 
that as deterrence is a function, not of the severity 
of a punishment, but of its certamty, and that as 
certainty cannot be secured, deterrence, though 
useful as an excuse for vindictiveness, is. as a 
preventive of crime, a dud....” 
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japan’s Opportunity in tiie Dutch 
Bast Indies 

The Literary Digest has summarised an 
article in Kaigai no Nihon partly thus : 

Color, Race, or religion does not mean a thins 
to the Hollanders who are ambitious for the far- 
ther development of the resources of the Hutch 
East Indies by foreign investment. Such is the 
message convey^ to the Japanese people b^ a 
Jaoaoese authority who, m company with many 
others of his countrymen,- is always looking over 
the world to safeguard the nourishment of Japan’s 
big population in a limited area of limited pro- 
ductivity. Java. Sumatra, Celebes, and their sister 
islands in the Dutch East Indies are. pictured as 
becoming “sirens of the South Seas ’ m their call 
for foreign capital and foreign enterprise. The 
comparatively restricted Dutch ^pital available 
for the exploitation of her East Indies, it is assert- 
ed. has not been enongh to reach much ccyond the 
island of Java in ail the three and a half centuries 
of her occupation and administration of the islands. 
In this generous welcome to foreign traders by 
the Dutch East Indies. Japan finds the one effective 
answer to her population and food problems, 
according to K. Hatsumoto iD_aa ulumioatiog 
article in the A'otjat no Nikon, a Tokyo publication 
devoted to the interests of the Japanese people in 
foreign lands. Mr. Matsumoto is said by Japanese 
writers to speak with consider^le anthorlty be- 
cause he has served as the OiosuhOeaerai of 
Japan in Java, and what he has to say is the 
result of first-hand investigation and personal 
knowledge gained through bis years of residence 
in Batavia. Ho tells us that Japan’s opportunity 
lies whero— 

‘There is land of a total area close to 740.000 
Square miles— about three times the size of Japan, 
with a native population of some ^,000.000 and a 
tremendous wealth of industrial raw materials. In 
three centuries and a half Holland has done a 
great deal in developing the resources of Java, but 
In bamatra, Borneo, and Celebes there are g'uai 
forests which have never yet echoed to the ring 
of a woodsman’s axe. The untouched wealth of 
mountains and rivers patiently wail (or the hand 
of exploitation." 

Mr. Matsnmoto goes on to say that the Dutch 
are aware that their own capital is far from suffl 
cieiit for the rapid development of the Batch East 
Indies, “and in order to encourage the inflow of 
foreign capital into the islands, they are following 


meats and editorials appearing in the Egyptian 
press of Caira Alexandria, and other cities. When 
the Egyptian Nationalist party (the Wafd-El-Massri) 
elected Mustafa Nahas Pasha to succeed the 
deceased Zaghlaul as leader, it issued a manifesto 
which was published in afl the Egyptian-Ianguage 
newspapers, and it declares that the party is and 
Will remain united and faithful to its obligations, 
and, while “developing every effort, it will not 
abandon the field of honor until the destiny of the 
country is accomplished through independeuce and 
complete liberty.’’ It is further asserted that : 

“The Wafd will have no ‘other mission than 
that set bv Saad. this mission being the indepen- 
dence of Egypt. Its program will be the same as 
it has always been, namely, the continuation of the 
struggle in an atmosphere of peace and friendship. 


Births and Deaths by Night 

We read in the same jonrnal i— 

For some time, says La Science Modirne (Paris), 
conclusions have been drawn regarding the times 
of day when most births anrl deaths occur. The 
question was studied in different countries, and 
the resnlts indicated that the results varied with 
environment No biological law was found to 
exist Laigoel-Lavastme has now re-examined the 
qaesiioQ, sod h&s nreseated bis conclashas and 
reflections to the French Academy of Medicine. 
We read: 

‘The inquiry has been carried on in varions 
hospitals for a year past Hourly statistics of 
births at La Pitie hospital, kept under Professor 
Jeaooin, show that every month the number of 
births is greater between midnight and noon than 
between noon and the following midnight. As for 
deaths, they are more freqnent during the period^ 
of sleep from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. than during wak- 
ing hoars. In a single year, in Mr. Laignel- 
Lavastine's service. 113 patients died daring the 
night aud only 63 in the daytime. 

Besides, of these 113 deaths, 59 took place 
between six o'clock and midnight, in the early 
part of the sleeping period. There is thns a cosmic 
loflnence of night on births and deaths, and 
perhat«, says Mr. Liigoel-Davastine, sleep also 
does Its part. These two causes, by increasing the 
excitability of the pneumogastrlo nerve, work 
together to predispose to death. Such at least is 
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. yhole. It is not, however, the holy 
place which holds the secret of miracle. In a 
«r^t measure it is tlie person bimseH who by his 
laiyi opens the cate, the avenue of heahnc. iVe 
hnd this^in the, Bible. When sick people came to 
Christ, iraolonofr Him to heal them. He asked 
' Do ye believe that I can do this thine ?” 
4 I ■ 1 SO-” There is a woader- 

psychology here. He did not merely sav with 
a^ressivenws. "I am .Roing to heal yofo,” but. 
no yon believe that itjs possible for me to become 
a cnannH throngh which von can receive such a 
blessing ? “I believe i” “then let it be according 
to .vonr fa’th.’ 

Filth is a very potent factor. What it is we 
cannot analyze. 


' A Leader of Turkish Women 
Anne Hard contributes to 27i« Wbma« 
an interesting character sketch of 
Apzihe Itonheddin Uanonm, a leader of 
Turkish women, which reads as follows in 
part 


Past the exeat building that once boused a 
■? . of War. and now is filled with students, 
^t the shmbscreened little cafes where men sit 
S'PPiog lanertttfs sa if in Pans, past the streets 
9i,5>9®al little shops and the archway that leads 
v A a basaars where still you may find a 
aunUfea charms of rugs from Turkestan sod Iraq, 
®i ®P*®eled box and filigree of silver or of gold, 
ili'- ^ iu peacock colurs, Auatolian etobroideries 
?P.“JP'aid brasses, of epoons of jade and gold, and 
of ambe^— then down a rbarp. still 
»obled «reet, to the shore of the Marmora, to a 
S-fii r house with a swinging pate in its b'gh 
v^i, a ooortyard. a steep flight of stairr*— anal 
“5 ® the arartment of Nezibe Mouheddm llanoum 
— l^der of Tnrkiih womeo. 

iianonm ’ in Tnrkish is the same as "Mrs.” 
.'*aited. I bad a chance to observe the bare 
the room, and the photograph ol 
TnJw \ "bbheddin in the centre of a group of 
•o^^fMtloQ™^~^® executive committee of her 

an^kf? hame in— and I had no thought of 
aaythiM else. 

^^utifnl woman. Young. A woman who 
ana beautiful bv any etandarA Tall 

of carriage, with chiseled features, a 
ev«>e 1’°'^ white skin. But in her splendid 

cham, only beauty but the expresMve 

tuam of svinpathv, of gaiety and of humor, 
worlff French. For all this part of the 

we ‘f’® second language. And. after 

(for if V® ^*’1^ ® glass of mildly sweet lemonade 
is atwiro^vu 'he second language, lemonade 
began* ♦ ,1? second drink, after coffee I) we 
tinned women— in Turkey and iu Uia 

dm home, with tutors. Nezihe Mouhed- 

to v'*®® *0 unusual father the chaoce 

rresidlm 1® he. as she is today, the 

w^ih outstanding figure in an orcaatiation 

for tbp broadly translate as "ilovement 

” Uct ■^^'0Inen.” 

alter was most unusual in this, that be 


believed that his daughter should receive the same 
education as his son. He pennitted her to study, 
W*ording1y. side by side with her brother and to 
^tudy the same subjects and under the same 
masters. She studied, then, French ?nd Latin, 
fsho rad the classics of the East and she read a 
few Eaglish classics— in French translations. Then 
one day she stumbled upon a work on physiology. 
One can guess, if one thinks of the Turkey of 
filteen years ago. how primitive that work un- 
doubtedfy must have been. Nevertheless, it was 
enough to fire her with a desire to study medicine. 
She was already studying law. She now added 
what there was to be had in the preparation for 
the science of medicine. She workw- at home, 
but she took the examinations that the young men 
took iQ the university. 

Before she was twenty she was appointed 
Inspector of the ‘Ecole des Femmes.” 

Meanwhile, she was writing. At eighteen she 
published one of her first articles on education for 
womeo. in which she urged that Turkish girls be 
sent abroad, to England and to France, to be 
educated. Nor a startlmg idea to us. But revolu- 
tionary to a system which kept the girls in cotton 
wool and idleness 

Nothing came of it. then, for girls. But from 
it. in part, for Nezihe Moubeddin, came the oppor- 
tauty for more wniisg. She went on with her 
school inspecting, but she also wrote more and 
more, sending her articles to the newspapers under 
theoames of men-fictitions men. 

Late in life— for a Turkish woman— that is, at 
Iwenly.fouT— she married. She has a sna. 

With marriage for her came also the beginning 
of new endeavors. She began the publication of a 
fortnightly magazine called "neJioad of IFomen.'’ 
Dnlike the magazine of Mme. Charaoui Pasha of 
Cairo, hers is not printed in French, bat m 
Turkish. 1 call especial attention to this fact, for 
oue cannot realize till one comes close to the 
Near-East how completely the life of the intell^ 
tual and upper classes here is dominated by 
French culture, French manners and the Frenrfi 
language. 


Mothers’ Allowances in North America 
Elsioore Haultain introdoces bis article in 
Intetnaiionttl Labour Bevieic on Mothers’ 
Allowances in North America thus : 

The problem of providing aid for mothers who 
have lost the support of their natural breadwinners 
is one which must attract the attention of all 
students of social questions. A'o doubt the- perfect 
solutiou would be to do away with the problem. 
Itself— i< . to prevent the premature death or in- 
validity of the breadwinner and ensure that he 
sbAll earn a wage adeqnale to provide for the 
present and future needs of himself and his de- 
pendants ;or alternatively, under present conditions 
to provide an adequate measure 01 social insurance 
to cover all cases where tbe,inother is deprived 
of the normal means of bnceine up her children 
properly. Failing this, certain States have tried 
to provide some form of social assistance by 
granting mothers’ allowances cut of public funds. 
Lmslatioo to this effect has been in force in 
Ntvth America since 1911. 
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The vrhole idea of mothers’ allowances-^o id» 
that has taken such a hold on the minds of people 
on the North Amirican Continent that pow..lorty- 
two States of United States. Alaska. Hawaii. _ and 
the District of Columbia, and five of nine Provinces 
of Canada, have mothers’ allowance /e^sfation 
actually on their, statute books— this -whole idea, 
together with its practical results, has grown oot 
of a realisation of the ereat social truth, that in no 
placeman a child be brought up to be snch a 
desirable citizen of the country in which he is to 
live, as he can in a good home. 

That is how the article opens. Further on 
we read : 

It was in 1909 that President Roosevelt called 
the White House Conference, whose correct name 
is the Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children. At this Conference the ideas on child 
care which had gradually been growing op, became 
centralised and crystallised. Out of them emerged 
the great dominant idea— that it is desirable, when- 
ever possible, to keep the child in his own 
home. Perhaps the most important conclnsion of 
this Conference was the following : 


instinct, and because very few adnlts are really 
free from them. I believe them to be_ totally 
irrational and very harmful. The teaching that 
everything to do with sex is wicked— which is 
what a child learns from conventional moral m- 
Btru^ion— unfits many people for marriage, some 
in one way and some in another. Qirls who have 
been strictly brought up become incapable of 
anrestrained love : though they may believe that 
marriace is a sacrament, the part of it that seems 
to them sacred is the prohibition of adultery. Thus 
jealousy becomes surrounded with all the attributes 
of virtue, and love is kept like a tiger in the Zoo.. 
as something interesting but too dangerous to be 
at large. Among* well-to-do young women this 
attitude has given place to another, which is its 
antithesis, but has the defects of a revolt. Having 
rejected, supeificially but not fundamentally, the 
view that all sex is sin, they have taken up with 
the view that sex is a trivial amusement. ^The 
poetry, the sense of mvstic union, the blossbaimg 
and unfolding of all that is best in our nature, 
which belong to a deep love, are not lor them c 
love, like school, is snatched in an atmosphere of 
probibuton, trivia), crude and poisonous. The 
puritan succeeds much more easily in destroying 
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"Home life 13 the highest and finest product of the poetry of what he considers sm than m.pre- 
dvilisation. It is the great moulding loice of yentiag the acts vbich he deplores, \ , ' 

mind and cf. character. Children should not be I have known men who could .not have sexual 
deprived of it except for uigent and compelling relations with women whom they respected, who 
tenons. Children lived platonically with their wives, whom they 


sufTering from temporary misfortune, and cbildien 
of reasonably efficient and deserving mothers who 
BTC withoQt the support of the normal breadwinner, 
should as a rule, be kept with their parents, such 
aid being given as may be necessary to maintaio 
suitable homes for the rearing of the children.” 

The Osaka Hainichi 

According to the Japan Magazine, 

In circulation no newspaper can surpass the 
Osaka Ilaioicbi. Tho paper celebrated its ciroula- 
tiou attaining 1. OOOXlOO copies in the ]3tb year 
of Taisho (1924), and to-day over l^OO.t'OO copies 
are in circulation which is utiexampied in Japan. 

The building cost over Yen 2 0000,000 being 
a file and earthquakc-preof feno-concrct© sltuc- 
ture of SIX storeys, or seven-stoieyed including its 
high tower. 

The Osaka Jfainichi possesses ten np-to- date 
hich-sreed rotary presses maDufactured by H. 
lice and Company of the United States, besides 
ten SlarmoDi presses. All these machines aie 
running fifteen honra a day. The electric motors, 
large and small, nnmbcr 234, having 805 b. p. 
total; gravuio printing, etc., are features of this 
newspaper. 


Education Without Sex Taboos 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has contributed to 
the Arte Rppiitfic an article on Education 
without hex Taboos which should be read if 
read at ail. in a serious spirit Some extracts 
from it ate given below. 

serious ttattpr bc- 
cau 0 they enter into and poison the life of 


deeply iovM. and had trivial afiaiis * with women 
whom they despised. All this is a result oi bad 
education in matters of sex. .. . 

Coming now to the concrete problem of the 
education of children, it is. of course, evident that, 
if the right result is to be produced, vthey must 
oot. at any age. be left in charge of people whoso 
outlook is wropg. The foundations of deceitfuLnesa 
in later life are laid when a child is taught, in the 
name of decency, to be furtive about evacuation. 
Moreover, the usual motive to which ignorant 
women appeal m trying to produce what they 
consider right conduct is terror; thus the child 
comes to think that acts inspired by fear arc better 
than those inspired by adventurousness. This 
produces a timorous adult, incapable of indepen- 
dent thought or feeling, and anxious only to 
escape the censure of neighbors. 

Children should not at any age bo taught that 
ccriam parts of the body are peculiar. In a cml- 
iVed community, there would be no such thing as 
"decenty." which is merely an extein^ization of 
indecency in thought and feeling. When we were 
equinpicg our si-hnol, wo were looking one day 
for diapiams suitable for the teaching of physio- 
logy. We found some which were admirably 
made, one showing muscles, one nerves, one veiniv 
and artenes and so on. But, unfortunateJv. in all 
of them the sexual ptirts were omitted. To show 
such things to children is to give them a ieeling 
that there is eome o-ysteiy aUm theee pans- 
•wmeh cauf.es them to think alout sexual matters 
and to think in just the wrong way. We all 
however; virtuous and prudish, thit k a great deaf 
more about sex than wo should do if we bad been 
bronght up freely. 

Questions alout sexual mailers must be answer- 
ed ID the same tone of voice, and with the same 
other, questions. It will then bo 
found that the interest in the subject isvasiiv Ipbp 
than the mtercat m trains and aeroplanes. 1 hav^ 



foreign periodica.es 


fouDdiaboth myowQ cbildren tcr^t 

the fact that c-hddrea crow jaaida their raithere. 
bUu3e they fe-l that this h a fact about their 


India’s Edncational Ideal. 

Tbe loUo»inB by A Baqai Kh.n also 


.aa. rn.A .-.a .a - SbOUl lOBir XhC imiUWlUfi ‘ 


buuL%!"tXriioTmte'r«^^ Power waa the 

SuSa,\ols'o'litlS',S“^ora,B?,o. 

wantinc to know. vi.i«,n abnnt the were asked to help lodia a new ideal has 

I do not believo in teachms children about tae «^“V^'°rnaS aVzeir Sacrifice.” Koovr- 

“Bacredness” of sex or been interpret^. Knowledge 

else. The richt athtnde seems tome tobep rey ledge which ‘ to k'd. are daneerous 

scientific: the fa"ts are so and m. E .... and cuUnre civilization and set up 

facu, they should not b« forc^* on children, bw a hmanising education of 

should be told them when they want to know ifeh wHleal It is knowlrfce 

ctl IS MK adult These »™ ^iKj-eSSi ol <Uy8-T»« 
as to winch I hare as yet not mu, a expe ^ 

modern methods. . . . in later 

Whatever restnctions may be that 

life as recarda sexual behaviour. I a 
the method of the taboo is not ^e i^eedom iii mi 

securing them. There "bould be fre^n® th^ V « A. 

thought and speech and . (feli^ bo tjr \ *./ 

- nhoe permit, there should be f^om aO ( , *fy 

c.-thing. for Instance, in bathing. The neuei ^ 
sex is siafnL which must otherwise e»« ^ 

unecuadous If not in , conscious though >s^ 

potent \Mnre of «ad i^a iWr I 

cruelty and mental cowardice. l i«o » 
to the newspaper from a wt'fioua j»«on i 

ought not to expose the body, bewuse om ^ 
it I could not follow the »«atneot nor unw^ t 
stand why It should not iorolve biding 

which, pWmably. .Ood^also made. The pme 

conception that cerUi^ whiswr. seems i 

must not be “eationed above 5, 7rom con- '• 
to me a mere rdlio of tehansm. 8o t« J untold 
tributing to. human happiness, it 
misery. And It produces that very b 
anth sex which it is ««PPO’®^.,A® will 

and women brought up ,'^'‘bout thi tw 
think about set freely, aod I^rlessly. f-,hioned 
frwinently and broodingly Ibaa.the old-tasnwD~ 
puriuo. who is led by unconscious envy w see 
siu everywhere. 

“In Sportiye Mood" and ‘Sakniitala” | 

Bail-TTe.l ol Nen- Tort pf“.?re 

in black and white from Chatter}^ ctnortivc 
Albums Samareudrauath Gnptas^ 

Mood” and Sailendranath Des saknutaui. 
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„.„Uto-0.lh>leiU bnt be d.rtnot„Be^a 
sufficient number of sincere . ^ igtter 

2;S'"/??n.‘r,”n”ircoi..in^n.is..bo 
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In the service of mankind to bo 
A goardian cod below ; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims. 

Such as may raise ua o’er the grovellmc nerd. 
And make us shine for ever ; tnat is life. 

Tnovsox 

A salvation army worker whose hair has 
grown grey in the service of this 
• country according to his light remark- 
ed to a press representative that ever since 
the inanguration of the non-co-operation move- 
ment a new fire of service and sacrifice has 
iindled in the youth of Gujarat ; and added 


bushy thickness you may any day chance to 
meet this protean figure whom Mahatmaji 
facetiously described as “The priest of the 
untouchables.” The theatre of his activities 
is among the depressed and the oppressed 
in ont of the way places or among forest 
tribes in hilly regions. His spotless kbadi 
coat and thick dhoti, with a Kathiawar! turban 
which protect his furrowed forehead and 
swarthy cheeks, baked in saramer heat with 
an UQvarnishing smile, which shrink into a 
sweet chiselled shape when he is discussing 
olans of purity expedition or is engaged in. 


^vT®ronfeSnce was the following • „ ihe’9®®^ contemplation, mark him out from 

civilisation. It ^ cLldren should oot.be I tohoos friend of the oppressed who symbolises 

mind and for uiRent and compellioe wlalin himself the vow of service to which be 

cii&n ‘>>® b?st part «Lhis.lit=. 


0 ^ iMSonably efficient and deserving eduand Dayananda, Kathiawar is also the birth- 

are without the support oime parents, .such Ut « 

should .aa a necessary to mamtam 

otto chrldrea. 

The Osaka Mainichi 
Aoooidiac to the Jovm Uoga-Jne, 


In circulation no “®7r ^“^ebrited ite* 'areola- 
Osaka M.aimchi. in the l3th year 


.Jplaceof Amritlal. Nearly sixty years ago 
l{ lohana family in Bbavnagar he first saw the 
notliebt of the day. Little Amrit received his 
outsebool education and part of his college 
edocation at Bbavnagar. Kathiawar is pro- 
verbially the land of chronic poverty and 
■ni bright promise Few Indian provinces have 
undergono the pangs of famine as this land 
of Sri Krishna has done. Paradoxical as it 
tb ^ 


“®rr ^c^ebrated its^reula- ^ undergopq the pangs of famme as 
copies in the 


Uon attaining 1 . ^ copies may appear, reckless extravagance has gone 

Slin bistory hand in hand with dire want and 
®The building cost over Aen 2^00-wy ^ chronic starvation. Scores of princes who 

file and .^“lllL'^’^fi'g’^^^n-BtOTeyed^nclodm^ hold their sway in Kathiawar symbolise the 


ture of SIX storeys, or 


Eoc and Company oi -achines aie 

ten ilannoni pres^s. a -igctne motors, 

.mriDS Uer 234 865 h P. 

large , piinUnB?*^dc., are features ot this 


total; gravure 
newspaper- 

Education -Witiout Sex Takcos 
51 r Betti.ud Kusscll 1ms contributed to 
Iho JV’rto JtflinWie an article on Education 
mittiout Sex Tnboos nhich should bo read, ll 
TeiS at sit in a seiioos spirit Some extrsols 
from it SIC Biroo below. 

Qc-r ta\«o<» are a far more serious matter, 
cause thVy enter into and roison Iho life of 


sway 

? aristocratic pomp andi luxury amidst 
undescribed misery, 
yonng Ararit, having 

intellect might have seen 

I viatoDs of Dewanship for his son wliich 
* might have indneed him to send him to the 
, Poona Engineering College for qualifying him 
I for an engineer’s post. It might be that the 
' young lad took a liking for the Engineering 
course and chose it for its inherent value 
Any way. it was believed by good old folks 
and is still bolioved that the engineer’s post 
is 0 stop in Iho jonrnoy to Dowanship 
However, the final choice was yet to 
Amritlal becarao a Bachelor of EnSn.oS 
i„ Iho early ninclics After trifliog h? 
acadomical diploma for a short period ho 
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choso to be the architect ol 
haries hied his hand at brick and mortar 
in the Deccan, East Aiiica and o'®"' *“ 
Bombay irheto he Slled the post 
on a handsome salary. Tne lure ot m T 
office held no temptation tor AmritlaL Slany 
stories are related ol his «acri6ce aell- 
abneeation and sell imposcd porerty. Tbonsb 
draiTioB a larBO salary as an Engineer on the 
Uganda Railway when 
. he retnrned from East 
Africa. Amritlal had just 
enough money to pur- 
ebage a ticket for hia 
native place while hia 
cook had amassed quite 
a small fortune in the 
same period ! 

The commercial in- 
. stinct of hoarding which 
is commonly associated 
with a Gujarati in general 
and a Kathiawari in 
particular receives a strik" 
log refutatioo iu the 
life story of Amritlal. 

As an engloeer of the 
Bombay lluoicipality, 

Tbakkar earned the 
afTection and goodwill of 
all those who came in 
contact with him by his 
honesty, diligence and 
hU promptness to be 
serviceable to all those 
around him. His work 
among the municipal 
sweepers and the UU' 
tonchablea still bears 
fruit to the social workers 
of Bombay. 

At last came the 
call. His restless soul 
could God no peace in 
the spasmodic attempts 
to be useful to the 
suffering community In 
a farewell message he 
sent to his brother 
before he adopted the 
pink robe of the priest 
of untouchables Thakkar 
stated that he had _ . 

resigned from the Bombay Jluoicipality ana 
had joined the Servants of India Society. * 
have taken this step in obedience^ to tbo 
Inner voice of conscience.” He epitomised 


his ohilosophy of social service in that letter. 

wrote. "I firmly believe tuat India at 

present wants men who ate life workers and 
workers at leisure or at convenience. 
Out country will not be able /u”k sub 
stantial progress till we can get s°ch ri e 
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. , net oi lenunoiation. beliovo me it is a 
Sstabe made ivilh sood intentions and best 

"'TherC'ins the We ot nnsparinR toil, 

T^lraaf s^^ice ""2 beTn^c^^^^^ 

ErCet'2o”4'Vtn1^ 

S2'ar6“not°acqoainfed°' irilh Thatta's 
72?bar face wreathed in smilea He is the 
™S^in2spirit oi the Bhil Sera Mandal as he 
one oi the pioneers of the soeial worl 
amonir the untonehabtes, the Kalipara] and 
Z depressed classes. Ho has collected round 
him a band of deroted workers 'shose sense 
of sacrifice and service can be eqnallod only 
bv Ihcir devotion for Thakkar. They .condnet 
schools, attend to hospital work, visit Bhils 
Ind nntonohables in their huts and hamle^ 
nreach the abolition of nntoocbabiiity 

anions the' ienorant viUsRO people 
Ta llsteii ,to the complaints of olHcial 
or social ■pefsecotion. "They are," as Napoleon 
said while petforraini! the funeral obsoqoies 
of a bravo soldier, heroes of obeonrily, 
neater than the heroes of the battiefield, 
Sraver than the rclisions martyrs whoso 

names are sunir across the eeeana It is 
this band of workers who have faced social 
rebuffs and insolent persecution of hidebound 
Hindu orthodoxy. But they ore determined 
to attack ’the fortress el this soul-crnshinir 
orthodoxy which denies to its ndhoronta 
elementary riRhts of human beincs. .Mr. 
Thakkar’s immedialo work amonp the forest 
aboricinal tribe of Bhils consists in iookinR 
after their educational, sanitary and economic 
nceda Temperanco is the pivot on wliicli 
turns their economic and social redemption 
and ndcqnato attention is paid to the com- 
prehensive plans of temperance propaeanda^ 
TPhat is the secret of Thakkar s^ social 
work and the personal affection he mspires 
nnionir his workers 1 Ijiko Gandhiji, Tfiakkar 
is a bard task master, a strict disciplinarian. 
But both of them have ovcrllowini: love for 
tho wotVots anil each ol them knows 
shoTtcominRS and makes allowance for tnom. 
\VhUe both of them aro prcJicliprs and prnc- 
tUlonera in their lire? of tho Kantian Cat^ 
Rorical Imperatire, none of them deroanos 
trom hi? co*worker tho mu?t which tho 
Impd'ratirp implle?. To tliem their co-workers 
arc ihelr family, tho only memhers of Iho 
family they have known in their lire?. They 
can Ro to any extent, when tho occasion 


dnraands. In tbeir devotion 'l' 

the young men who have dedicated their 
youth, their ambition and their desires on 
the altar of the service of the poor and the 
downtrodden. . , 

E»en a casual observer cannot tail to 
notice the habit of aconracy which is a 
EtrikioE charecterislio in the warp and wool 
of Mr. Tbakkar’s character. He is acourato 
to the smallost detail and if lie is doubtful 
about a certain particular he will make sure . 
about it before ho admits it. This habit has 
rendered his work, wherever he has under- 
taken it, an example of ‘thoronghness’ and 
of complete harmony. This habit of accu- 
racy and ‘thoronghness* prevents [Me. Thakkar 
from tolerating a wrong thing in a wrong 
place. The writer remembers a certain occasion 
which took place many years ago when Mr. 
Thakkar in tho course of his periodical visits 
to a students’ boarding-house began to collect 
and clear ont the tooth-washing sticks which 
the students had thrown tho compound of 
the buildings. This personal example made 
an indelible impression on the studeuts and 
tho premises ever after remained clean and 
tidy. 

There is so great a similarity between 
Gandhiji and Thakkar as social workers that 
one cannot help drawing points of resem- 
blance bstwoen those twe humanitarians of 
Gujarat oven at the risk of incurring the 
latter’s displeasure at brackotting him with 
a world personality like llahatmaji. Gandhiji 
has 80 often declared that had not tho cir- 
cumstances drawn him into tho vortex of 
politic? he would have chosen to work in 
nn unostentatious, quiet corner, casting his 
-lot among tho castaways of tho society. No 
doubt, ho would have been employed in 
oxacUy the same typo of work Mr. Thakkar 
is carrying on at present. Both have in- 
herited in common tho penetrating shrowd- 
tioss and robust commoDSonso of the Kathia- 
wari. Both have sat at tho feet of tho late 
Mr, Gokhnle, whoso magnetic porsunality 
inspired them and drew them to social sor- 
Tice. Tho young and tho ambitious will 
miss tho fireworks and explosives of political 
leaders in tho social work among tho de- 
pressed and tho aborigines undertaken by ilr. 
Thakkar, who is universally known among 
the workers and the people by tho afToc- 
tionato appellation of “Thakkar Bapa.*’ True 
as stool and gentle a? a lamb. Mr. Thakkar 
U a particular favourite of children who 
approach him with as much familiarity as 
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«3£-a||‘|S 

SrfSLHSHs 

idoaliim which can conceive o! no netec 
ot Wlering ; bnl thCTO is m Wb lh«e 
men- each great in his ' .lit, 

eit, ol emotional ..'‘® „[ .n’aocial 

:Srs‘“4o“t:^ Sc'ngl;r.:^£— 

t, has impressed the "SS “^'"Sich 

V'^ cl 3on to tSr amcnal o. ideas 


AS an hnmbl. "«'‘“jt?no°Uml”w£o 
miserable and the po . t-„jg j^r them and 

=r^ei%?3Ho^o» 

master with a beatt “S « 

. Yogi who . b“ broMht^thc ^ J 

tion and sanitation conception of 

and downtrodden “j „j the ordinary 

self has traversed the bon 

family IndJa and an ideal for 

tion to the \™ hot Indm_^ ^ 

patriotic workers. ^ for when ho 

gwami Vivekanand wl M ^ j 

fervently eso^a “i, ' 


If hil ^conSSi'en to tSe amen., .ot ideas V™ ™ a;-..;. 

■Jvt'tntrn^ rs'erv^f 

tiniqne way. _ 
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BrPnor.KALlDAS NAG M.4,D.lirr. (Pasts) 


■W’ 


PiLQBUlAOE THBOnOH BaU 


riLQKUIA«K •JUBUWvaaa 

rE were acenstomed tn h.n°S“)lb the 
\V cnltnte ol Bali as «0>n«‘>““A .S' . 
" Irom Java. Tho oollapso o! the Hmdn^ 
Javanese empire ol lla]apah»t m 1 - . 

resnU of Wamic onslaught 
have produced the migration of Dioda 
to the Wand of Bah. Bnt the latest resear 
ches of Doteb antiquarians like Pro • . 

Dr. Bosch and others have TBaav 


Dr. Bosch and others have 'nier 

of new facts of capital ASreftlv 

assure us that the island of BaU . - 

colonised by the Hindus from lodw “>"» 
before the forced migration ot tbe .. . 
Ilmdns nnder the pre<a»r. be MoJ™ 
invaders in the ISthcentury- tt**® ^ 


heginniog has ba- rhs^’leroSa'S 

Of tbe island of Bah and u na 

that tbe Hm^-Bahnese^^^ the 

forms a brooch , gcholars thonght 

Javanese btanob- F»™«J.„„(fgp„ngof the 

thatlho B.linesoart w^^^ discovery of 

Javanese art Balinese language 

„.„r msoriptions » »• oU 

„ copper aa. inscriptions m stone 

finding of SaosB 10th century, of 

dating from y^torr of Bah had proved 

''■^^«“,o''sU^d 00 it° »'’■> sronnds.’’^^^ 

itself fit Bah was in j 


invaders in th'e 15,b ceSr 

rooyd'rd^n•L\lv^‘^ndr»■%r®S^^^^^^^ 

arts and crafts which, as he ba 
cannot be explained exclnsi * J 
reference to Javanese «tistic evrfn 
my friend Dr. Ooris of the *^05 a 

logical Department writes : Since 


alf fit to stand on its o b 

VfS'i" — 

,r before the lorroa 


this 


y,ar before the formal step of 

new discovery ^ original are some of 

my visit how stnsingiy y ^ religion and 
the ®*°*^®®^®^‘°°.\tiefa-tory it was to try to 
art and how of Javanese 

S'*;“ and'lL itobons „ 
rSSupwtistoiocooooes. in the Iblb 
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tration of JaTancse coUuro from 1478 bad 
an UDiolerrapted proRression tbrougb Ibes© 
centuries, thereby producing a cultural 
mutation quite difTercnt from that of Jara. 
Eron in the course of ray hurried obsorratioos 
during my journey from Singaradja to 
Oianjar ,1 felt that I was in a cultural mUien 
quite djlfereut from that of the neighbouring 
island of Java. The somatic type, the life 
and manners, the dress and ornaments, the 
picture of the Tillages nay, eren the 
physiognomy of the fields and forests, were 
Ro diilerent ! My rambles in the heart of 
Routh-centrai Bali specially impressed this 
fact on my mind. 

Fko« Dcs I’ASsnTO OtANJiu 
The area round about Den Pa^ar is the 
most ferllto part of the country and her© the 
Balinese art of irrigation and cnltiTatioo may 
be studied to the best adtantago. **lhe 
: made for Irrigation purposes, the 


daraming of rivers and such works which 
may be seen in the vicinity of Den Pasar 
show the height which the Balinese have 
reached as regards irrigation.” 

Den Pasar has a museum built with a 
view to give an idea as of different styles 
ofBaliuese architecture. The museum is 'situated 
in the central square of the village 
necessarily commands a good view. There 
is a pasatigrahan (rest-house) whore one may 
enjoy games and amusements special to Bali, 
cockfight being the most important of them. 
The inandoor or native manager of the rest- 
house. provides for these recreations when 
due payments are made in advance. 

The most important temple here is called 
Piira Satrya. It was once considered to 
be the centre of the greatest ritnalistic 
celebrations of Bali. Even today it is deeply 
venerated by the people as a sacred spot. 
The temple fell into decay and was being 
reconstTucted while we were in Den Pasar. 
t was struck by the skill of the Balioese 
architects who were rebuilding the temple 
with (he sure touch and self-coufidenoe of 
the builders of ancient temples. 1 gathered 
that os temples in Bali are suffering wreckage 
from the constant convulsions of earthquake, 
the architects of Bali have almost the un- 
interrupted practice of building and rebuilding 
according to ancient traditions. And as the 
structure is mainly of brick, the cost is not 
so heavy as to retard the work of prompt 
renewal 


Very near Den Pasar there is a remark- 
ab\e Vomp^o in the village Kap&l. 
found the figure of a huge elephant carved 
in the rock. Above the elephant there was, a 
deity riding a lion or tiger, worshipped as 
the guardian of the bathing place. 

The next village was Kesiman where 
wo stopped to BOO the rosideoco of the Raja 
who lost his life in his struggle with the 
Dutch Government One of his descendants 
was living In the spacious house which 
through neglect looked deserted. Cockfight is 
a passion with the Balincso people and this 
chief of Kesiman has cullivated it into a 
vice. Wo found plenty of his prize-fighters 
—cocks, not men— and tried to catch a glimpse 
of tho Raja’s palace. This is just what a 
villago palace should be. It marks a natural 
OTolotion out of tho dwellings of the 
commonfolk : the same materials of construc- 
tion brick, bamboo, timber and straw, with 
iT® nf Rtone just occasionally to 
decorate tho windows wiilj exquisite carvings. 
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This commnmtjr ot taste 

cTicj oi social bebavioor ^ the 

The ruler and the roled. the ncn an 
poor participated in the same colt, 

•common comforts and n-iace are 

The general features of the Palaw a 

Ihaiia, or the mnsic-room. ..^^^‘“\.neing 
containing a hoge log o*,,‘uept therein 
from the roof-a wooden bell hept ine 
order to roose people, as 1 breafe 

fire breahs out or thieves ^Siodonesia 
in! This .queer danger-signal 
to help the wardens of the 
amused us greatly and we the 

■spacions central courtyard ®®P. . jljo 

ont-honses from the inner chamuw^ 

Balinese have the same banger .|,|tec- 
which the Cninese betray in ]be 
tare and painting. This W.. te sltoctures 
an additional charm to *b® delicat t 
around- the rooms in the five 

house temples (Panaradian)^ |°“row^er8 The 
or seven-stories In thatched towere. * 
brick work with a modified ©{ the 

reminded me of the *fcb.tectaral styiw^ 

Hindncolony ofChampaandthe wo jopked 

carvings in the Hotel and « „* •niage 

btapi/ch.™..,. f 

commanities. we roust have nan • 

»,Uce, in »pd8nt pt»-AMVa» f "I'S mU 
The spacioos country-houses of . 

though different in detail, evok^ 
know how, the same feeling as I 
surveying these Balinese houses from 
central conrtyard. -trocinMn we 

Passing from Den Pasar to K j^^d 

took to the sonth-eastern road . 

through Snkavsati Tery near the Badnop 

separating Bali from ^*be small 
:?usa Penida, which, though thi y P '^^pd 
ed, had several Pura or Hindu te P 
about the hilly range of rest and 

In Sokawati we took a 1 »» '® pj^^s 
tried to realise the pa,** n,,d name on 
and glory that conferred this p 
this humble village The p*®®. Doddhist 
(Abode of Blissl ® j^^^mhably >t 

llahayana atmosphere Boddblsm ? but 

tave been a seat of Balinese _pon,inent m 
found Brahmanical vestiges P 


ftp temple 

been seriously that collapsed, 

debris of Toeal 

had been gathered y origioal temple. 

a stupa. Tbn base of jhejrig^ 

still partly b-.ps The five-storyed 

lions, horses and monkeys^^tn^^ 

thatched tower b®'“e ^ also escaped 

and 8 block ..j-the kind permission 

destruction raised to find a series 

of the P5'«®b I was P drawings on 

of paintings like the be g jg taken mainly 

somekind of cloth The sno^eci 

from Br.hm.o.e.1 J’oro.m ,„,11 „„ 

ing the moon, '’ftch i ^ PP j^gu^gs of 
a huge serpent ( Ananta j ^ 
a psif of r®”"" / and the other plying 
attitude of f hn L-ther side Vtshnit ^s 
her charkha On ^ gome wicked 

seen cutting ^Je head 

demon with his . ^ddesses sharing 

several Smdu go » Dhyani Buddha 

the central alter with a Hinduism and 
showing bow in I gf^ny side by side. 
Boddh.so flourished pegged through 

From Sukawati Rignjar, the seat of 

Blabbatu and ^®^°^®:c,0^ wblob bad attract- 
the great funeral friend Njornau 

;%sfrom S.ogsTad^^^^^ I reach th ® 

Kadieng shrieked Jjd my tb^ks to 

desUoation and I expy through 

him for ^aud picturesque part 

the most mv mind, as it were 

P-p-”“^“S bad 'dkir— 

rctUd'fS"'® p«‘ 


Tnivcfi or GlA^.liU 
Tnr ConllT OF THE -t «»*=* 

before ™ couU „.er.l timaa 

PrioPB -9 bad to ™l9b lb** 

on Iho ”•/ ■“ ” plclniesque crowd of 

fully orderly a^ p t,oyg and girls, ril 
Balinese men “farming dress to the 

marching m . oelebration. It was really 

central place the like of which 

a wonderful in Java but which 

L”oo|pS»''‘'' ‘°™ “ 

of Gian]“P' of his paisce where he 

sUl»« Xoc iith S'eral distlngoisbed 
»d “ P.S Dr. Schriele, Director of 
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watcbing freely, unmolested by the policing of 
an official leree, the music of the Polyoesian 
people impregnated with Indian spirit, the 
entire decorative and artistic background, 
combined to transport me to the days ' of the 
great courts of Ayodhya and Hastina where 
the heroes and heroines of our Ramayana 
and our Mahabharata played their fateful 
roles’ Their lives and ^achievements have 
almost teen overshadowed by the lowering 
clouds of modernism in India, the soil of 
their origin. But in this far-off cultural 
colony of India I caught a glimpse of that 
Epic Age and -seemed to peep into its actual 
life! By a weird coincidence I found before 


my eyes, a queer piece of painted curtain 
depicting a scene which, as was explained to 
me emanated from our Mahabharata. Before 
the outburst of that tragic fight betweeu the 
Kaiiravas and the Pandavas, Krishna is seen 
to come to the Kaurava capital with a view 
to settle matters if possible. The arrival of 
ambassador Krishna and the approach of the 
Kauravas to meet him is dramatically presen- 
ted according to the local conventions by the 
Balinese artists who hightened my feeling 
of affinity and wonder, while I have been 
breathing that magic atmosphere of that 
wonderful Hindu colony. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


^Thistutim is mUndtd for , thi of ioo^r^ errors of fact, clearly trronsous vistcs 

misrepresentationst etc., tn the ongtnal contributions, and editorials pubtislicd in this Bsvisw 
cthsr papers crilmxinp it. As ismous opinions may reasonably be held on the same siMeet, tUs seetimi 
is not meant for the amng of such di/feren^ of opinion . , As. owing to the kindness of our nunSrenS 
eonl^^s. lee are always hard pressed for s^. entux are reguested to be good stioiigh atmustobe 
brwf oiKi Ip su that lehalm^ they tents u sindlK to m point. Oeneralty. no erilicum of reidewsSSnotiM 
0 / loojs « published. Wnters are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred 
Tm Modem Jicneu. j .v, . 


Dravidian [Civilization 

Mr. B. D. Banerji in bis article on Dravidian 
Civilization, in the September issue of 7he Modem 
Review refers to tho burial urns found m Southern 
India (pace 300. Col. 2- last para) and says they 
arc usually ascribed to Pandavas and called 
Pandu-Kulis i.e. “tem^es of the Pandavas” as he 
calls them. The vrord Pandu-Kuli Is purely a Tamil 
word which means a Pandavapit and nothing 
more. It cannot be interpreted to mean “temples 
of Pandavas.” 


« 7^°^^ Pandu-Kuli, itself is supposed to bo 

of Mandava Kulii.e. the pit 

Mandava JCuli, therefore, 
ricbtly wnveys tho real tncaning of the pit as a 
^^tacle of the body of .the** dead-thfe^h? 

a corruption of Mandava Kuli 
people obsessed with an 
commonplace by ascribing 
it to mythological personages. ‘Monoing. 


Coimbatore 


S. R. VrNKATA RAJIA.VAir 



JOURNALISM IN INDIA 

' By RAllANANDA- CHATTEBJEE 


•\tOTHING li^e leather, they say. 0 ^ 
»« ih«t » atrone wall shoald be oau^ 


the best means of defence. ^ j botll, 

to snggest that a strong j.„ walls” 

and a shiptailder Munselled 

Last arose a ‘earner and said, ^ 

ing like leather”. As » 

coarse a good conceit of 

^Teretthless. 1 do wish to imitatej^he 

ample ' o! the worthy nothing 

aK 9 <.,»« fh.t .monp T)rofeasions.T.h 0 r 0 a noinmK 


iNeTetimess, x ua,. ,i,^.o<iat and 

ample ' o! the worthy ...g nothing 

observe that, among professions. “Thote 8 noining 

•"''V^\ 7 ?e“«iinded of the 
ol the saw, “nothing ! Uke leather to 

understood to moan, >, Nothing . jjj, 

•administer a' thrashing”. a rea?- 

doubt,' very often to ‘gire people . ..* 
1 .,. ,i;nbb 5 ;i, - Rnt I do ’ not think my leiw" 


laminisiet a xuiasuiuR . . raffn. 

ioQbt,'Very often to ‘gire people . 
lat drabbing/ Bat I do ’ not think y 
[oamallsts would like to ran a rac 
knights of the thong or the cane 
place as censors of morals. ^ -enios of 
all' respect tor the . 

'whom Motley tells in bis UKolUcltoru- 

'A young man bnce ePPi'S'^.i Oateltt. i 
when I was editor ot ^e ^2 cifl or tom. 

asked him whether he had any Special P . 


Sion is a very csMol. very 
tery honoarable one. |g noae which 

there are no ioflaence of the 

have which are conducted in 

wrong sort, and is submitted 

a disbooourable ®®°°® • ;-,n,nnls as a class 
is that. speoimons or at 

tet whose i“'ssimi i* ' pg, raea whose 
great good. .*5°^t5ons a” reverse are 
character and intentions ai 
a source of S/fVe gn^al dii>n« 
years ihe institate of JonroS' 

London Q^ef Justice of England, 

S raid in thp courpe 

oIbi,.p»enl>- :,„„er.e.p 4 


bap .«>«STMp“lo?n '4 
itt'd?F&eT.?d‘ b. ^tp tW 

as they were before. a foolish 


A young man bnce appneu lu I 

vhen I was editor of ^e ^2 irw^al cifl or tom. 
isked him whether he h^ any tarn for 

•Yea”, ho said. "I think I tare a na 

fniMhre!” That 8 Mpital .^sa'O Oh no— General 
particnlar line, may I ask . , bless^ with 

InTCctiTe”. I found myself f^sterw . ”^ 
a wonderful cutpourms of this enenan 
Fletcber ol Saltonn ..rotp in bw 
of a conversation concerning a of 

iion of Oovemmenta for the B^^nch 

JfanWnd : ‘I knew a very ““A®® bSiev- 

of Sir Christopher’s sentiment. „®,,i 
ed it a man were permitted to make all 
ballads, he need not care who sh 
the laws of a nation.’ , . 

An Ipdian i"”'”*''*! ’VS^joltor.'ine >» *'‘® 
oversanguine and conceited if, ^prJaro : 

footsteps of Fletcber. he were to 
Let me but make all the 


SS'Ji « mSb »Sp*e»,f i“ “ .“Sh 

EESd* as thw were before. If he w» ^ jooijsh 


ootiteps of Fletcber, he were ® 

'Let me but make all the ®?f®P f carewho 
jeriodicals of a nation. I would not carewu 
should make its laws”. it..* «» 


should make its laws”. 

Haviog said all this to prove 
journalists are not wanting in hum V* 


gdivHPPl 

-Hjo power for ®!®®^'® 4 ubrly by widely 
spoke of is powerk indepen- 

ciroulated Jhioct countries like 

dent countries. In inflnence 

^xcnlatiorJ. can endanger 
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the Ethnographic Survey, who informed 
mo that the Resident had already requested 
him to take charge of me. We became 
friends very soon and started observing that 
wonderful festival from different vantage 
grounds. The Prince made kind enquiries 
throngh bis interpreters about India, her 
people, her shastras, her pedandas (priests) 
and so many otter things that I was at 
a loss to answer! This spontaneous sympathy 
for a land so far away and from which so 
few people come to visit Bali (I was the 
only Indian in that crowd of guests and 
tourists from different lands, photo- 
graphers, cinema operators, etc^ from 
Germanyand the inevitable America!) spoke a 
great deal about some mysterious attraction 
that the Balinese feel for us Indians, an 
attraction which probably suggests centuries 
of ethnic and cultural interaction in the past 
Amidst that heterogeneous crowd I felt as 
if I had been transported to an atmosphere 
so difforent from that of the Indonesian 
world that I had been recently exploring and 
so similar to that of onr ancleot Indian 
bistcry that n-e read oHa cur classical 

In the huge court-yard flanking the 
palace a splendid inandapa had been created. 
The decorations were simple and impressive 
because of that simplicity. The Prince was 
receiving guests and at the same time 
moving about giving instractions to different 
persons as tho master of ceremonies. He 
kindly introduced mo to his royal chaplain ; 
tho venernblo priest, appearing in his cere- 
monial dress, his special turban his Balinese 
alshatnafa, his crystal beads, his fetrango 
ornaments, deepened the mystery that was 
overpowering mo! Wo tried desperately to 
exchange onr ideas and I felt how sadly w© 
Indians have neglected our duty towards onr 
own kith and kin of Greater India ! Neither do 
we care to learn any of tho living vernacnlars 
of our ancient cnltoral colonics — tho dialects 
of Clmmpa and Cambodge, of Java and Bali— 
nor do wo send any of our scholars to 
those places so that the llindnised population 
of those areas could learn oor languages and 
texts. With a pathetic gesture 1 told Iho 
throngh my Ballneso friend 

Kadjen that I might try in niy hurablo way 
to ronse np roy people so that they would 
cooRiuer it worth their while to send mission 
alter miRsjon to Bali and to re-establish 
direct relations with our brethren of that 
island. 

There was a sudden rush of people 


towards the pandal. The gamelan orchestra 
had started playing ! Th© Sraddha-sabha was 
full of guests seated on comfortable chairs 
and the common folk were crowding the- 
remaining spaces with their beaming faces 
and intent looks. There was no undignified 
shooting or elbowing as we find in our Indian 
crowd. A peculiar re'itraint and serenity 
seemed to reign in the inandapa. The- 
musical instruments were arranged in 3 she- 
cessive rows; 3-b4-b6aUogether 11 Qamelans^ 
of different pitch and intensity. I found 
also a pair of gongs exactly like our 
Kansaty a pair of Karatala or cymbals and 
a pair of drums corresponding to our 
mridanga. The accentuation of the ihythm> 
the division of the liquid movement of 
Polynesian melodies into musical bars by 



OToke in an Indian S' the f. 1 -"^ 

lota or rhythm soemra to bo crcrrlhini: i"d 


“!■ '“•So°mgM eTolie 
who can say, this rhy Polynesian soul 

sense and ° ‘fappteciating. For, 

that no are not capable ot appro 


GBEATEK lEWi HEVISITED 


L KlivioiiAKA,- 

-_fq — now tretnbliDg 

particle of theic “"S” ii,en inshing into 

like a stotm-soarod bird Onuictoi 

a nhitlmnd »•, "“'“y{e „V those sanation^ 

keeping pad®. *",*[ this music the roy ai patty 

In tho.midst j untutored grace 

streamed in mtb th donionslrated, the 

as the commou P«°P'“^t ja„oiiod tnrban. 
rnoee ol Giaoiar nitb J » 1 , 

ioHoned ‘’PnO arms, swords and Eros 

«»\“rf‘Tnd°ertui ''“'^“•“hf'slow entry 
most fascioatioK sigh was maids o£ 

f fhA Qaeeos aod t i„-i- their seats in 
°honow. V lour „fineme»t and 

d iut »' S”ST“bc| 

dn'l I see the "““''"'th, inspiring more- uetoic decked with oW-wor'd 

liicale dancing S"'®, 5|,,?loemea tn nndM- healthy Balinese maid t^, g„cB 

,ent oi the gamelan? They S jij^dsagua^ otnamenU .* / ^onanhood. byP»o‘’““ ' t 

and perleclly that iro'dS '“'se. reclining nnsopbisticatcd „f that the julgar 

ftung' in a u»"""*S:i Ir.me beighten.ng ,„d,,nce into more and tb»‘ 

gainst a liohly oju*”?"' „l these Baling modernism was n 

he statuesque ub»raoW ‘ as it "O'® - 



■ ol Ihe noldamilVe art oi Bah 
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beauties, we found the 
Item a state ®^®Pa®“_,or oi 
mation to the to 

^luicteolng life of the 

the exquisite «aooiDg 
garaelau nieloj^ heritable 
eloquent steps a 
tala these girls 

sinuous limbs of tb . 
wore decorated with cbarmi | 
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drapery. The green 

the dress .L a 

silk embroidered 

Oowing yellow upper g 

and n P“fV''“hich was 

mg the ooay twisting 
ever bending aoj making 
in a serpentine K^’^st time 
me reaiise for ganskrit 


rhythmic mode cMleno 

prajata. There attached 

a miniatuTO wmg 

to the girdle and tn 
and the tiara found 

imitation of .. Vayang figntes, 

on the lecalliog 

designs strongly .. 
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the peace oI the world. Bat journaU in 
India, particularly those owned and condae- 
ted by Earopeaas, ‘can 'do great harm to the 
cause of lodia’s political, economic, educa- 
tional and social progress. Though Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited journals cannot 
cause wars, they can nevertheless foment 
infercommuoal hatred and jealousies and 
thus jeopardize the progress of the 
country It ought, therefore,^ to be 
the primary concern of an Indian jour- 
nalist to study how he can do good to his 
conntry and the world. His power for good 
depends on his character, attainments, and 
capacity. And the good which a journalist 
can do is very great indeed. The ways in 
which he can serve his people and all man- 
tind are the ways in which social reforraors, 
educators, spiritual teachers, and great and 
good statesmen serve man and in whicli finan- 
ciers and indnstrialists may serve man but 
oTten do not. It is for this reason that 
Wendell Phillips, the American abolitiootst, 
reformer and orator, declared : *'Let me mate 
the newspaper and I care not who makes the 
religion or the laws". When he said 
this, he bad the ideal newspaper in 
view. Like all other ideals, journalistio 
ideals cannot be entirely realized; but we can 
iu any case make streunous eudeavours to 
come up to them. 

It is only in recent years that some 
Indian journals have been started mainly as 
business enterprises. Formerly Indian news- 
papers for the most part used to be 
conducted mainly with the object of serving 
the country. I do not mean to suggest that 
no joufoal condneted for pecuniary gain can 
do good to the country, thongh in starling 
and running newspapers the solo or chief 
object should not ho money. It is tmo, 
newspapers cannot be condneted without 
money ; hut sufficient money can be earned 
lor running n journal without sacrificiog 
moral principles and public good. 

Tho average young Indian jonrnalist who 
•works for money takes to Iho profession ■with 
a high object Ilis achlevoraent can, howovorl 
only bocommensuralo with his character, attain- 
ments, capacity and indnstry. ■Wbatovcrbisaltain- 
roonts, capacity and indnstry, ho cannot bo 
much of a pnblto benefactor unless bo 
possesses character. He should alsn bo able 
to work very hard systematically and reguljr- 
ly. A jouToalist need not bo without genius ■ 
but however great a genios he may he 
„ ^ .prepared for a life of unremitting 


toil to begin with— call it drudgery, if yon 
will Readiness is another quality which he 
must have. He should have all bis wits 
about him. A journalist cannot succeed in 
his profession if his memory be not very 
retentive and capacious ; for one caunot 
command a reference library everywhere 
and at all times, and very frequently there 
is no time to consult books. At the same 
time, accuracy must never be sacrificed. 
Moreover, there are things •which caaoot be 
found in any book, which a man learns by 
using his eyes aud ears; and though a 
journalist should carry a noto-book with him, 
everything that one sees and hears . cannot 
be noted down immediately. , 

Journalists' should cultivate the habits of 
considering a question from as many points 
of view as possible, of judicious> impartiality 
and of' calm and balanced judgment. Eloquent 
and Impassioned writing may come after. 
It is a mistake to think that any one can 
be free from bias and prejudice without 
effort It should be a journalist's constant 
endeavour to remove from his mind bias, 
prejudice, partisanship ond sell-interest. 
Though a boro does not court danger and 
death and though it is not a soldier’s, ideal 
to run unnecessary risks, 'yet it is only a 
'truism to say that an ideal journalist should 
be quite fearless. 

Journalese has been the butt of ridicule 
of many who are roasters of a good literary 
style. But however much it may be cried 
down, if a journaUt>t can write clearly, 
forcibly and tersely, he will be able to gain 
his object, oven though he may not have 
'ouUivatod all the graces of style. 

A jonrnalist may be trnly said to have 
taken all knowledge as hia province. It 
would be difficult to say what kind of 
knowledge would be perfectly useless to 
him. The omniscience of editors is a well-worn 
Joko. But though it goes without saying 
that editors, like other human beings, cannot 
be o/nnisciont, the more subjects and more 
things they know, the bolter fitted for their 
work they would bo. 

The_ chief subject of discourso and 
discnssion in newspapers is politics. Hence 
politics in the abstract and as embodied in 
tho history and laws of nations and their 
constitotions and government should bo 
seriously stodied by journalists. As «vo have 
to do with India, a study of Western politics 
alone, from the works of Aristotle and 
Slachlavelli downwards, will not do for ns. 



SI 


JOTJBNALISU IN INDIA 


It Is necessary lor Indian 

EnVraniti, the Artteastra of KauMja,^th^ 

maxims ol hamandaka, the San . 

the llahabbarata, etc. An up-to-date 

needs to be acqnainted with even the latest 

thinsin popnlareovernnient, 

nndeilying the soviet fovernment of RnMia. 

Ciicomstanced as India is, 
do nithont a Bonnd knoyiledie »< histo^. 
nhich is a sniocnte for national 
The history of those peoples in pattienUr 
which, aitor arriving at a high stage ot 
ciTilizttion and then falling into de ? . 

lemaining nnpTogressiTe, have agai 1 

in the oLaid mamh of nations, » sn™ to 

fill ns with new life and hope. „u.f 

oI Japan is weil worth stndy. A 

detailed knowledge of the 

own country ia necessary, m order that wo 

may know why and how we ha ® 

what we aie and how we may be 

ought to he. Ilo trne , loret of county 

wants bloody revolntions. « 

na their canses. A joamahst , 

setlons student of history may be 

suggest how bloody . ® 

prevented, and bow at the same time . , 

progress resalling speedily In a pea 

reTolation may be secated. 

The last big war and It® 
convinced thinking men Jo all 
that the fates of all peoples and nations aie 
inextricably interwoven. This 
necessaiy for all public men and ne P ^ 
men to be acquainted with world 
and world politics. Indian newspape 
periodicals generally fight shy 
discussion of foreign politics, partly . 

of ignorance, mainly because of 
with out own disabilities, grievance^ 
misery. It would be better if 
more at home in. international __ 

true, formally and officially 
independent political tflations wit . 

countries. But informally and ron-offi«ally. 
we can influence and be influenced by * 6 

nations. . 

The interdependence of nations . / j 

more evident even to the man m the stree i 
he knew and would only think of - 

spheres of commerce, _.„nie 3 

-fc backlog, business in general, and 

than in the province of politics. N I 

men have, therefore, to be in their . 
in economics and all that is related were 
and included therein. -.iildfis. 

like houses, machinery s°d 


■ . ...t.rnv too ate liablB to decay and 

social system WO, mended or reno- 

disroption. They can gw by those 
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moral philosophy ‘''\be principles 

sociology. and science ol race 

of heredity, and the art ana 

cplure as related to socioio^j, 
engage our -gnt are impossible 

So^fri" ednea.,..n tbe,totaeace_^etA;t. 
Literalnre, Seienco beir torn are 

character, and “ , eb„acter,-theso are 

influenced by na ggtjoQs attention of 

subjects faithfully to serve their 

those who desire , gj jonbt that 

people. There is mankind 

Children and > ol child 

have suffered beoanse l^e „„ jej, 

psychology. _ „bat women are 

because pf oreconceived notions 

capable of “Jx ® Newspaper men sbonld 
relating to that sex. knowledge to be 
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cratically' goremed countries. A knowledge 
o! geology also will not come amiss.’ ■ * '' 

‘ ’All questions and legislation* r^ating to 
labours in field, factory and plantation have 
to be studied bv ns. The publicationa ‘ of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva have 
facilitated such study. ' ‘ ‘ 

Vitally connected with agriculture ’and 
other industries are the problems ’’of Railway 
transportation and administration, shipping 
and navigation on the ‘•'high seas, coastal 
navigation, inland waterways, motor traction 
along highways, aerial transport, radio, tele- 


ideal newspapers conducted by -persons who, 
in ‘ addition to' being statesmen of high cha- 
racter, -‘lofty. -aims,’ great capacity and .ripe 
wisdom, lOre ‘ inspired with the faith_ of the 
man of God and guided -by) . the light that 
lightens the world. ■ • '' • 

No journalist can know everything, no 
one can become a Iwalking encyclopaedia. 
Some of ns bavo to speciali 20 ^i in nsomo 
subjects, others have to specialize in i certain 
others. ‘ " " ' ■ • 

• It has been said above 'that' a' journalist 
tuuuf; W.W ueod Dot ' bo without ‘ gBniusi ‘ Some' very 

graph, telephone and postal rules and ratesl dlstlnguishod men of genius have, ’ however, 
- J_1-— » .t ;-..l wATtr 4 Uirinf» Avnmnlft is that 


customs duties, transit dues, octroi, 'terminal 
taxes, tariff, etc. Great progress has been 
made in the handling of these problems 'in 
the West and in Japan. We should be 
acquainted with the state of things in all 
theso matters in the most progressive coun- 
tries. As forming the ground work for such 
studies, a thorough knowledge and grasp of 
commercial geography would be of great use. 

In politics aod iu lodustrics. as well'as 
in transportation, larger and larger rbasses 
of men are getting involved and interested 
day by day. Crowd psychology, implying a 
knowledge of the group mind, should also, 
therefore, be studied by us. • ■■ 

The duty of joumaUsts is to consorvo 
all that is good in the existing state of things, 
to revive, if possible, all that was good in 
tho old order, to reform abuses where they 
exist in order that the pood may survive, 
and to snggest and help in the inkodncUon 
of what is now. for the promotion . of tho 
common weal. , Progress in any i sphere of 
life is dependent on -progress in ; alt other 
spheres. Hence a publicist who is a genuine 
nud thoughtful progressivist in, any sphere 
cannot but support and sympathise with 
progress in ail other directions. Bnt faith . 
in tho possibility - of progress in any sphere 
and all "Spheres is itself born of faith — it 
may bo unconscious faith— -in the certainty 
of hutnaa improvement.’ That, again, is 
tonnded on Uio conviction— though wo may 
not always bo conscious of the fact— that 
this universe is ruled by an Immanent and 
Transcendent Spirit 'Whose will roaVov for 
the welfare o! man. 

Hence, when Wendell Phillips declared 
that if he were allowed to malco the news- 
paper he would not care who made the laws 
or the religion, he bad in mind, not the ordi- 
nary run of money-maVing partisan or sensa- 
tional rowjpapers or the gutter press, but 


done joumalistic work. A living example is (hat 
of Rabindranath Tagore!' Ordinarily, how- 
ever, journalism does not require genius’ of a 
high order, but only the qualities 'and taleh^ 
which have been referred to before! Nor should 
it bo taken for granted that a ' great or 'a sne- 
cessful jonrualist is to ‘be 'counted'’^among 
tho immortals. 'We cannot too clearly' 
or too vividly and tenaciously bear in^ miod 
this fact For, as it is our task sometimes to 
sit to jndgment on evou the greatest poets, 
philosophers, artists, and scientists,’ wo'hro 
opt to snffer from a swelled head,' considering 
onrselves equal and sometimes ’ superior' to 
Ibos© whom wo criticize. [ 

'-It has been said above that' a ‘ jdarnalist 
may bo said to have taken all knowledge for 
his province.^ But his special function is to 
make oven abstruse and difficult things in- 
feiligiblo' to the man in the street This ho 
has to di without 'sacrificing accuracy. It is 
a hard 'job. Bnt if ho cannot do it,' ho will 
fail in -his duty 'ns popular educator. For 
his business is'not'raerely with the ephome- 
itil politics of tho hour, ' but with all that 
mates life worth living. So all knowledge 
and beauty, all elevating inffaences. all ‘that 
, mates for power, have to - be brought '‘to 
ovorybody’a ' - doors, in acceptable bnt . not 
sensational forms. , 

11 13 a main pari of our duty to report 
and ■ record what happens. Now, ' these 
happenings are of various kinds. Some ate 
good, some bad; some sensational, - some 
qnilo humdrum. Things which are bad are 
re^rted to a far greater oilont than things 
which arc good. Criminal nows of various 
0 ^ •'‘’‘oy kinds of 
"‘ore , ‘oteresting” copy than 
Simones of tho good that is being done all over 
the world in inoumerablo ways. I do not 
know whether this is Inovilablo. Hat perhaps 
It IS possible to narrate oven UtUo acts' of 
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kiodness and courtos? in a chaminp and Thi 
inspiring manner. ^ '1 ninst confess I 
possess this gift, t Bot others do. .We ate dl tm 
too ready to report that one man kicked ^ 
another and that the ’ assailant was bronght m 

before a magistrate, bnt noMhe 

blind man was led by a little boy at 
derable risk to himself across a p^Lc ^ 
thoroDghfare along which continuons ... 

of all sorts of rehicles were rnshing.- ur ^ 
take this ttne little anecdote. A Wind old ro 
beggar woman sat by the ^1 

with her hand ontstretched asking 
Many a well-to-do person^ passed her y. 
without taking any notice o' her. 
another old beggar woman, who was 
ingtoher horel, after the 'day’s collect on 
of alms, saw her, toOk'pity on her. and gave i 
her something ont of her own , 

sufficient store of doles. Or fake this ot 
tme story. Daring the last k 

Bankura, in a small 5 

helongiog to a very ' poor family . g 

members had been literally j 

skeletons, got a little food for himself onseen i 
by his brothers and sisters Bat ” 5 

be had got ’ it. he went to them of bis own t 
accord and shared it with them i . 

' -Ae examples of courtesy and ^ < 

generally not reported, whereas '“aUnce I 

rudeness and cruelty ate, an i 

prerail that in this world there is more . 

latter than of the former and that »“ 
nature , the evil predominates 
No doubt, if newspapers took to report- 
ing the former, there. might sc™®tiroes 
danger o! ostentation* 'and theatrical y 
well-doing and some ‘faked stones, t . 
by a process ofsifting what is Jc 

be separated from what is not Of ^ 
the donations reported in newspspets.- 
not be said that the donor’s left 
not know what the right hand did,' ^ 
annonneements serve a useful puri» 
shonld be -noted here with and 

organised activities of all P^tdic bodi 
institutions whose object is to do g ^ 
given publicity to by. out and 

As between countries, peoples, na . ^ 
governments, all signs of strained • 
all. sinister surmises and eflorts 

-* scares are, quickly published. j .H 

to promote amity between P®PP*®®’._ draw 
those things which naturally g® . 
peoples closer towards 0°®. °® ’w.caUon. 
TeceivB prompt and PrP“‘°®^^ 4 tl^poblisbed. 
and most often they ate' not at al P 


SSlSi£|l 

of the “ i.fflrfltnres. arts, humane 

pKthropic “j‘f^*^pi^efof‘Yhe'w«ld 

more than powerful nations 

which Ss But they do not 

veotions. bat also^ impulses and forms of 

thouehfe thBiossl'f . ‘J'® 

cAert'o 

I fODce of P®^ thoog • -poan and publish 

the other things ® t may be called 

j trade. happenings ought not to 

» in... 

„t This 13 all t° ^ vinrlfirstood ‘to mean a 
,y when. and, fall -of , dynasties. 

Jf chronicle of the n e a ^y^^gtio ambitions, 
_ o[ dynastic wars duo ^ . tings, etc. 

^ W®®"; ”'r%™praSi™ 

'X Asounder.and more CO for some 

II the historian 8 wort na ,P^^ 

,b5 time past. f , histories of 

nd and civilization. of the 

of their Mcietr, hteratore. ,art, 

, evolution ‘ the like, and their 

,nd commereeM aU^ notes , how 

"5. interaction. , The msi ^ spread of 

^ there has been ana may 


there has been and though 

there ^est and domination.,. 1 ' 

economic conqnesr a ^^5 in the as- 

• VStad fo.g «!te. idi ‘'•"® 

Bo'S i. K®.”*" »P'®“”''' 
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ed in Great Britain. India influenced many 
conntries which she never conquered. 
Though a subject country now, her phfloso^ 
phy, religion, literature and art are still 
influencing mankind. The influence' of the 
English language extends over countries 
which England never conquered. Not to 
refer to deeper and more important proofs 
of that fact, two small incidents may bo 
referred to. One is that a treaty which was 
concluded between Japan and Russia was 
composed originally in English and ratified 
and was subsequently translated into Japanese 
and Russian. Similarly, recently the Italo- 
Albanlan treaty was drawn up in English. 

The change in the conception of history 
indicated abovo ought to bring about a 
change in the conception of our duty as 
journalists. Eor newspapers are fragments 
of the history of our own times. 

Ours ia ft very difficult task, 1 shall 
point out the difficulties with roferenco 
to Indian conditions, We have to serve 
and pleaso many masters. The staT of 
those journals which are owned by capital* 
ists have to servo them. They may not in all 
cases have to do their bidding directly, but 
there is indirect, perhaps unconscious, pressure 
ou tbeir minds. But even in the case of those 
who own their own papers, there are otter 
masters to servo and pleaso. Thero is the circle 
of readers, drawn from all or some political, 
social, religious (orthodox or reforming), or 
communal sections. Thero arc the adverti* 
Bors. And last of all, one must not ofTood tlio 
ruling bureaucracy beyond a certain more or 
less unknown and unknowable point. HaTiog 
to serve so many masters, wo may seek to 
bo excused for not listening above all to the 
voice of the Master within, speaking through 
Our conscience. But there can be no c.vcase. 
Oars is a sacred duty. Wo mnst not sacrifice 
onr convictions for any advantage whatso* 
ever. Great is the temptation to play to the 
gallery ; bnt onr task is to mould and guide 
as well as to pirn publicity to public opinion. 
Capifniists who arc not JournaUsts bnt own 
journals thonld not interfere with the freedom 
of opinion of their sUfl If they want a 
partlcotar kind of policy to be adopted, they 
Would be wfll-adviredin choosing and employ 
Inp only such men as have the same kind of 
political opinions as themfelvcs. 

Tho Very nature of our work roof^ in 
09 the dfjlro to be first In the field. Revar* 
thelc*9 we must hasten slowly and pnbti«h 
news and views and conclusions after doe 


deliberation and examination of all the eyid-' 
ences and argnraentg available. That requires- 
equanimity, impartiaUty and seU-examination. 
Toe spirit of partisanship is one of our 
greatest enemies. It often impels ns to taker 
it for granted that those who do not belong-’ 
to our party must necessarily be wrong or 
act from wrong motives, 

. It is obvious that tho spread of literacy 
and education has greatly to do with the 
progress of journalism and journalistic 
success. Political freedom and economic 
prosperity are other factors in such progress 
aod success. Religious and social freedom 
also are indispensable for progress in 
journalism. Indians hre for the most part 
illiterate, only 82 per thousand persons, aged 
5 and over, being literate. India is also a 
dependent country subject to stringout and 
elastic laws of sedition, etc. Oar religious and 
Social servitude is another obstacle. Aod, last 
of alt, India is a very poor country. No wonder 
then that we^ possess only a small number of 
journals coinparod with other peoples who 
aro more educated, more prosperous and 
politically and soclalfy free. The followicg table 
Will give some idea of the position wo occupy 
iu the field of journalisra. The figures are 
taken from the StateBman’s Year*Book for 
1927. 


Country. 

PopalatioQ. 

Number of 
Journals. 

India 

318,942,480 

3,449 

Canada 

United States of 

8,788,483 

1.554 

America 

116,378,000 

20.081 

Japan 

61,081,954 

4,692 

Chile 

3,U63,4t>2 

G27 


The table shows that in proportion to her 
population India possesses a much smaller 
number of newspapers and periodicals than 
tbe^ Countries named abovo, which are all 
politically free and more educated and 
prosperous. But tho mere nnttiber of India's 
journals perhaps gives an exaggerated idea of 
her progress in this respect For. whereas 
Japan* etc, many newspapers and 
pcTiodicals have each sales exceeding a 
luiIliOD, no journal in India has a circulation 
of even 50,000. most papers having a circula- 
Uoo of only a few hundreds or a thousand. 

Thongb India has a large population, tho 
moltipucity of Ungutgea epoken hero, added 
to the prevailing illiteracy, stands in tho 
way of any vernacular journal having a very 
largo circulation. Of all vcrnaculara Uindi 
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is spoken by Ike largest nninber of oorsoM. 
iiiinely.abont 99 millions of people. Bat anfortn 
nately all the Hindi-speaking regions in In^a 
are among the most illiterate i? the oonnt^. 
Uoreover. as the speaters of Hindi live in 4 
or 6 different provinces, and « owi^OR to 
distance and other canses, papers pnblished jn 
oneprovince do notcircnlate largely le p 
Hindi papers cannot under present circom- 
stances have a large circulation. Aboot 
fifty millions of people apeak Bengali. Most 
of them live in Bengal. But owing to roo^ 
of them being illiterate, Bengali ]onrn^s aiM 
cannot have a large circulation. Each o! 
the other vernaculars is spoken by less than ^ 
millions, and several by only a few hun 
thousands. Some papers condncted in bngus^ 
particnlirly those owned and Mitea y 

Britishers, cirenlate in more than . 

province. The British-owned and British-MitM 
papers are more prosperous than 1 
ones ; because tho British soioutners " 
are welUo-do and can all buy papers, and the 
adults among them are all literate. , 
reason is that as India’s 
industries and transport ate mostly in the 
manufacturing hands, their papers 8®* 
advertisements. Our journsls 
and toulliply in cumber unless all ® 

are able to read, and unless the 
maonfacturing indnstries and transport oi 
country come Into our bands. 

Besides illiteracy and other caus^, our 
postage rates stand in the way or tu» 
eulation of ont papers. In Japan poS‘C 
cost four and a half pies, in India 6 
Japan the lowest postage rate for 
13 half sen or one and a half pie ; . “®,. 
is 3 pies. There are differences in other 
items, too, ail to the advantage of „ 

this and other reasons, though Japan n 
much smaller population than lodis, 
number of letters, postcards, ’ 

parcels and packets dealt with by the 
Post OEce is smaller than the 
ordinary (as apart from the 
matters handled by the Japanese Post umce. 
as the fallowing table shows. 

^nntry. poonlation. 5^'l 192<-25 

. India. 318.943,480. 1W2I 

Japan. 61,08l!e51. 3 80G.15JO.OOO 

■* The invention of type-writing 

greatlyfacilitatedthe speedy prepar^ion 0 q 
legible “copy” for the press. Bnt so ^ 
the Vernaculars of India are concern • . 

inTention has not benefited their wrifej^ ^ 
Por, those vernacnlars have difieren 


of chareclers and alphabets, for all of wWch 
typaoriters hare not been nmnted. And 
the machines constructed for some of the 
aeloTcnlats are not at all as satisfactory and 
irSSienient to ns. as those constn,c‘.d 
for Roman characters. ^ great difficoUy is 
tha flTkteaee in Sanskntic alphabets of 
name™? compound consonantal letters and 

con'neS* 'c™7»'e’"V 

Sr^t'er”!™ coS 'be do| -jy 

woeiamples; instead of rfing 

should sent. »><!? ten 

charactera raonld be lariya i msteal of 

wo should rrrile 'tf'f. 

SriSHiSSH 

do Reporting m English, which 

S »r Thf 

SBed in 

ri-iwi wt.fe^p"'S i? Mton“ 

2^507,350 are literate in English. "When there 
h uSrsai and free nompolsory edncation 
throSonl India, this dilTerenee b.tireen the 
*nSS of literates in the yernacalar and 
that of literates in English will most probably 
iSoreaso instead of decreasing. Therefore, for 
[!e greatest dovelopmeot of lonrnahsin m 
India, wo must depend nn its doselopment 
through tho medinta of the vernacolars. 
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’ "Madm’ bk' earned £6r itself the. credit 
of establishing 'ari institution for ' irapaTKog 
education -in joatnalism. ‘ Fully equipped in- 
stitutions for giving such training should be 
established,' at 'all University centres. As 
repotting basnecessarilyto be taught at all such 
schools,, special afteotion should ^be paid fo 
reporting in the vernaculars. . ' , 

Progress in'journaUsni depends to a great 
extent on the . supply.’ of cheap' ‘paper^ inW, 
etc Raw materials for their manufaclnre 
exist iu' India in abundance. If 'we could 
snpply our own paper, ink, etc., that , would 
bo^a great step forward. The tnaaufactnro 
of our, own printing machinery would also 
be a great help. Though that is not n problem 
whoso ■ solution can be looked for in the 
immediate, future,Twe' note with hope ,tbat 
the. nineial resources of India are fiuit^ 
sufficient for all snch purposes. 

Photographic materials and. everything 
elsh heeded for equippiog ' process engraving 
departments are 'also requited for big news- 
paper ■ eStabiishraents. How fat laaid ban 
ever be eelf-sapplyiog in'this’respect cad’b© 
stated only by specialists.' , ' ‘ ' ' 

' 'One of the disadvantages ' of Indian 
joutoalism is that the supply hf foreign news 
is practically entirely In the bands "of 
foreigners. ' Reuter ' gives • ‘ us much ' news 
■which we do not want, and'does 'not’ give us 
much that we want.' Jxoreover, ' what is given 
reaches Us after manipnlatioa in British 
interests. "Tho Free Press of India*’ , has 
recently rendered good service in ‘ atrangioK 
for news being sent, quickly from 'London in 
relation to the Simon Commission' ‘Perman- 
ent arranEoments for such independent supply 
of foreign news would remove 'a much-fclt 
■want, though the disadvantage of cables and 
ether waves being controlled by ' non-Iudiana 
would still remain. Some of our dailies have 
correspondents in London. There should be 
snch correspondents in tho capitals of other 
powerfnl and progressive foreign countries. 

Indian dailies in many provinces already 
have correspondents in other provinces. In 
addition to correspondents in all tho princi- 
pal provinces, who ought to pay greater 
attention to their cnltural movements and 
events and vemacnlar joumals than they do, 
it wonia perhaps be very desirable for the 
roost tlourisbing dailies to have among their 


editorial assistants competent’ ’ young * men 
from 'different provinces, ' who '<co'uld "pay 
ftttention to things appearing in' • their verna- 
culat newspapers’ also. The German ! mode 
of apprenticeship' known as’= tvander-jahre^ 
or wander-year, that is. tho time 5poot^ in 
travel by'artisaas,-' stndents,' '©to^ as a'Ejbdb 
of apprenticeship; i' may be adopted ’by our 
young jotirnalists 'also.' ^ Of' » course, ‘‘they 
could do so with' advantage only if ' our 
dailies in the different 'pr6vinces’’''Would, 
by mutual ' arrangement -iagree'uto ■allow' 
such persons '‘to ' 'iservo'liiQv'their edito- 
rial offices for'fitod " periods. < Such •• all-India 
experience ■ wbuld'^ fstimulate ■'oor -lore ■•■of 
India ‘as a ’ whole, ' broaden ”onr 'ootlook.j'and 
cure U3 of' onrw'provinciahrf narfownosseh 
and angularities to 'a considetable eitenbMn' 
It 'would ■ be desirable to ‘have "aa' All- 
India Jourhalist’s' Association ’and Tnstituto 
with ibranches in provincial 'centres. • These 
should'be rogistered'under Act XXt 'oflSGO. 
The ^Association may’’ have b moatbl/ijOQTDal, 
and' draw'ap ’a' eode of ethics 'and eh'qae'tt© 
for '‘ionroals."' Without "J such*. i'Assooiatioas, 
solidarity ''and co-operation, • wo' cannot ’aspire 
to acquire and exercise tbe'inilaeiiee beloi^- 
iog rightfally-to the’ Fourth . Estate. 'i There 
should > bo' ''libraries ’ co'nneoted ''With i such 
AssCclatioos ’or with ithe schools “of 'fourna- 
Usra referred to above. - Inf these 'libraries, in 
addition tobook3,ireport5,'ete.,' required'by the 
profession complete'files of allimportantfoornals 
should bo kept. i It imay be difficult - if not 
■impossible, now lo proouro ifilos of tail shell 
■papers from i the beginning ; but eatnest 
attoTopt ought to bo made. ‘ \ 

■ ■ There 'should b'e Journalists’ Defence 
Funds in nU" provinces, in order that no 
deserving I journaHst may go undefended for 
vraat of roeans when prosBcated for sedition 
and similar 'tochnicil offences. A Journalists’ 
Benevolent Fnnd^ may also bo created for 
helping the families of deceased iournnlists 
under stated conditions. 


ou . 1 «.u aware, more is no com- 

ploto and connected history of ionmailsm in 
any province of India, though fragmentary 
notes and articles have been written. When 
snch pTOTvneial histories have boon published 

if FnlnJourS.^. 

Vecemhtr 24, 1927. 



Indian women have been 
titotional agitation lor ^^‘ber- 

and social equality. The 

December have been noteworthy fort P . 

actirity and unbounded enthusiasm ^ 

them in holding the Provincial Womens 


I Q t? Dxs in the Bombay 
presidency of Mes • • ’ CniTToriDUTAVA. 

Conterence. p„s.ded, m 

the talented editor conducted 

IMms the SlnnhAKsHhi 

rr^'^BtSfoo^felS? «e repotted 
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Srimati Hiranpnva Das Gnpta 


Srimati PratimaDevi United Provinces. 

Coofeteoceo .s ptelimioeties to the Wl- g I„“f. °'siVe°‘‘Tta'°eii°io 

S„'^r”'to«'oV‘h, SgirSeeds'”tp*ecta. toeoU.o to.^hch .s 

Conference was held at Delhi f 
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Mrs. Ja&sbai Rvlke I 

the said school oamcd alter | 

'her lather— IheUte Mr. Madhariso !• 

Rodke. The Bombay Maoicipal 
Corporation has gi'eo fittiOR 1 

tribute to Mrs. Rodke’a \\' 

eBorts by locating the institution 1 - 
in a new building and hts ^cioea i 
totun it as a fiee school. ** e are 1 , - 

luiihet told that Mrs. Bodke has I • ■ ' 

now set up on her own account 1 y 

a snail Tree Maternity Home | > * 

alter bet dear sister Abclyabai | 

who had sacrificed her all lor ' ' 

the maintenance oi thoMadharrao 
'Kokde Free School. She has 
been running this maternity 
home on the most approTcd 
for the last three years. She ms 
also opened a Free Library on the 
premises in memory of her dear d^ 
'brother to whose unbounded enthosiasm 
nntiring exertions the continuanco . - 

school alter his father’s death was cbieuy 
due. In appreciation of her _ goo® esuer 
among the masses the Kaisar*i*Hind 

. 'iledal has been conferred on her. 

One of the few lady-students 

graduated Irom the Dacca UniTcmrty 

last year, Srimati HniA>mAVA * 

deserres particular mention, uorn 
Kikina (DL Rungpur) she received ber . 

edneation at the village school. Her 


Dr. Mm Seetabai AjgaonUr ,|y_ j £.pajii. 

I .i.flifTiltv when he 
bad to ’’^I’®"?®°®ber?uHher edneation. There 

intended 10 Pive her 

no Oitls jd to defray 

and he could not | ^tta. Snmati Hirao 

oI bet education at aU ^ whence 

prtva *'°,^v.Uicnlation and Intermediate 

8be passed her Mat c i ejaromation she 

r-.b.’’"'- 

Si .P«eb .f ‘ Celcutte "eel, eg bold 
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tinder the aaspices of the Sarojoaliol Datt 
3Iemonal Associatioo she denouDced the 
pQidah system and reminded her audieoce 
to retnember the following words of Ram* 
chandra addressed to Bhivishant ‘’That the 
veils and closed walls are not the nataral 
protection of woman, hut it is only their 
character that should protect them.” 

■Mns. 0 Gottra De\i, daughter of Mr. C. 
Eajagopal, YaVil, Ootacamand, has just taken 
the Vidwan degree tfor proficiency in Sanskrit) 
in the Oriental Title Examinations conducted 
by the Madras Uaiversvtv. 

Srimati N. Laesh^h Bevamma NADisiA Run 
who took her B A. degree at the last 
convocation of the Mysore UnlTersity has 


also been the recepieut of a prize for oblaininR 
record marks and a gold medal for good 
conduct 

We learn that Mrs. Godri Pavitran, b. a-» 
L.T, a fiya lady, has been nominated as tho 
first lady member of the Ernakulam Municipal 
GouucU (Cochin State'. She is an enthusiatiu 
social worker and is the superintendent of 
the Sreo IJaraynna Yidyardhini, 
cosmopolilion Students’ Homo ® 

become a very useful insUtauen under he 
able management , 

Miss V, K. DRiurADi Ajiua, n. a., l t . has 
recently been nominated by the Madras 
Oovemoient as a Councillor of the Trichur 
Municipal Board. 


B. PANDIT BENARSI DAS OHATDRVEDI 


Mahatma Sandhi’s advice 
to Colonial Indians 

At the time ol his depaTtura 
Gandhiji left the followioK message for 
coantrymen in that island : 

‘"Ihe one masim o! iwm^'^aa^her 

ns in hfe », that we '^ho come 
connt^ must throw in our lot enttwiy ^1, 

people of the country of our. adopts. i““n,Qst 
fwe must he onr pnmary to be the 

be sutsetrienl to theirs That seem f^nows 
only line consistent with dicnity. aoa ^jj^nld 
ioii the hoes ol the .rtifKIhoSd do 
do unto Others M we you know, 

unto us. Thinking along these iioes. a yoj^ 

1 hare repeatedW sogg^ted to Eo.tisn “ interests 
that they should anbordmate ° they are 

to ^ose of the people *moD^t oj 

liTing, and nobodv has onestioncd govern 

this statement. There cannot be one law w 

the relations between ourselves and when 

' who come to onr land and another for os 

we CO to another land. ..,- !;»(«! in milk. 

^ “I woold ask you to live Qp to the 

Wn as a cup of milk, which is ,t_ 

brim, does not overflow when sugar and 

but the sugar accommodates > f “rSVe to li«« 

enriches its taste, even so would l 1’ ,„Topcr8. and 
in this Island, so as not to b^"'® ‘-ooie amoncst 
so as to enrich the y®. tlfft none of the 

whom yon are living. Take ^,th yon >d 

Tices we have in India are bnng with 

order to poison Iho life ; “O'.P’J^ntoacbability*” 
ns to these shores the curse of unioo ^ 

It will be good if onr P®°P|® of 

colonies follow this «! the 

Mahatma GandhL How that , jpcided 
Africans in East Africa is going leaders 

by the British Go’«P“®°L; J'" coostanlly 
there should keep ibis adric ^ 
before tbeir mind while taking J 
line of action. 


An Unhappy UtteranM otMr. Sa.fai 
Here an some grin'vaT Sastn 

the Right ^^Rotary^ Club Inocbeon 

delivered at the Rota y ^ Explaining 


India atooe ? After doing ^nbarrassmeat to the 
divided parties. >Mio long that he 

future? . . 

Mr. s.5tn p„„ 1. are to 

“I need not say. bo ♦ugy may realise it has 

SsIMSissS 

,5d mat "ISmt hS 00' I'* 

me hoot ol toset 3[,yj„iare„. 

-Aod thetelote. ^^^oS 
gVSS” »m ”oo . M ™ to 4* KS 

S? J,e‘5,al7ota 
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o! Epedal regret and lamentation that Iho BrilWici ondorao ovory word o! Mr. Oza. Wo nro 
bL not yet seen the need of taking tlio moderatca really losing a groat opportnnlty m 
completely into his confidence. Tanganyika and tho coming penoration wjU 

The CotJMRi’a FTi^innK. hate to lament for our criminal neBllgOD(;o. 

“It seems to me that the fuluic of the country Mr. Oza holds the OoTornmont of India and 
■will be in jeopardy until .these two sides— tho tho Indian Princes of tho West coast respOn- 
Indian moderate and the Britisher— learn to »aen* gjbio for this negligence but tho leaders of 

tifv their interests in the country. . ... . ... 

“We shall then pni (hi . extremist in hts 
jilace, because the extremist is a .person "WOO 
•wants to cut India olT from tlio Empire, and .who 
thinks generally that it will be good for India to 
have an outlook of her own as distiopoishcd 
from (hose that Great Britain and her civilization 
have brought in their train. I have no part m such 
Chauvinistic views. 

“I say, left to ourselves I do not think we shall 
be able to find it possible to evolve a polity of 
our own. I see. therefore, no faturo for India 
unless it is based on goodwill and co-opcratioa 
between the Britisher and the Indien moderate. 

'And having that conviction 1 have always 
thrown in my lot on the side of the British 
connection. I am grieved to think that the etrong 
desire of the representatives of Great Britain still 
to remain aloof from the moderates delays the 
consummation.” 

Enlightened public oplulon to India, 
iiiespective of any party divisions, thicks 
that Mr. Sastri is not only the Agent of the 
Government of India in the Uoioo but that 
he represents all that is best in us. lu fact, 
he is known as oui first Ambassador abroad. 

Under these circumstances he ought cot 
to give expression to such views as befit 
a party politician and not a gentleman of 
the position of Mr. Sastri, who should be 
above all parties. 


the public opinion in India are no loss to bo 
blamed. 

An Aryaeamajist Worker in Fiji 

Thaknr Sardat Singh, who has gone to 
Fiji with his educated wifo for educational 
work tliero. said in a meeting held for his 
Toception at Suva 

“Hero in Fiji we should serve the Hindus, the 
Mohammedans and the Christians all alike. They 
are the children of tho Bbaratmata. It will b^ a 
great blunder if we forpet our nationality. Incite 
of difTerences of opinions we-aro Indians .nrsL 
It is a crime to quarrel in the name of Kiision. 
There is nothing liad in loving one’s own Dharma 
but religious fanaticism must bo condemned. \Vo 
ought to live hero amicably.” 

It is to be hoped that our people io 
Fiji will whole-heartedly respond to th^se 
Doblo sontiments of Tbakur Saheb. They 
should not allow narrow communalistic 
views to prevail there. 


Aryasambj and Indians Abroad:— 

■Will the Secretary of the Arya Sarvadesbik 
Sabba. Delhi, kindly toll us what steps b^vo 
been taken to carry out the following 
resolution passed at the Dayananda Centenary 
held at Muttra in the year 1925 ? 

(a) Every educational institution of 
.Aryasamaj shall admit one (or more than 
one if possible) student from colonies 
giving him free-studenfship and free-boardiog. 

lb) A scheme for doing religious and 

Colomal , ladK 

that makes our people sit down and watch it being shall bo prepared by committee which shall 

r.ninT...7ea w »va p..?*ici. n 1 — tncludo somo prominent Colonial Indian 

workers also. • , 

l c) A full report of the work done by 
the Aryasamaj in the colonies shall be pre- 
pared and published. 

(d) Help shall be given to colonial 
insUtutions and journals which are dobg 
religious educational or Hindi propaganda 
work among Indians abroad. 

(e) Every Aryasamaj shall help iha 
returned emigrants in being admitted in jbe 


Our opportunity {in Tanganyika 

Mr. U. K. Om, special organising officer 
•of the Bast Airicau Indian Kational Congress 
writes to me in his last letter from 
Nairobi - 

There are vast empty spaces in Tanganyika 
and It 18 .under a mandate. It is only the ‘ 


colonized by the British and the Germans. 1 nu. 
unable to reconcile myself to this and I hold both 
the Government of India and the Indian Princes 
of the West Coast responible for failing to make 
use of this opportunity which may slip away at 
any moment. Sauntering along the white roads of 
Dar^es-salaam, listening to the deep roar of tho 
Indian Occean, and contemplating the luxuriance 
of the African • landscape I have often heaved a 
oeep si.gu . of , regret and disappointment, 
.iangonyika is spacious and open to-day— tomorrow 
it may be overcrowded and closed.” 

Ab one who has seen with his own eyes 
that beautiful land of Kilimanjaro I can 
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Eetnrned Emi^ants and the Fiji 
Government 


In Jane 1026 the Fiji LegisUtiro Coancil 
earned a non-official Earopeans motion 
asking that the retarned emigrants oe 
bronght back to the colony and now it bas 
granted £10,000 for this purpose, p? 
OoTernraent is sending one of ttioir own 
officers to India to supervise’the transrer ot 
these people. This officer will take bacK 
those nho hare been for at least tiro yea 
in this country and are too poor to pay lor 
their passage to Fiji. In their case free passage 
ssill be provided with free food and clothing 
on the voyage. On arrival in Fiji th®^ 
be conveyed free to places where they may 
desire to settle, small cash advances 
able in easy instalments being map to tne _ . 

Of coarse, there is no philanthrophic 
motive behind this action of tho Fiji Oovotn* 
ment They want cheap labour and oolblo„ 
else. As the returned eraigrants at 
Calcutta have refused all tho ofTecs ro®“®, 
them to settle lo India, the only coarse le t 
open to us is to allow them go back to iui 
Islands. -We have only two saggeetioos to 
make here 11) The old parents ®f those 
who may be going to Fiji shonld not be left 
out here in India ».e. families shonld not bo 
divided. (2) The retorned^ 
colonies other than that of Fiji shonld also 
be given a chance to settle in tpt Iswna. 

We know this move on tho part oi me 
Fiji Government will, to a ®*t®®** 

make onr work in -ilatiabnrz a liG*® 
as it will relieve the present difficult situation 
but it will not solve the (luestiou perroaueDi- 
ly. For that we require Indian emigrants 
friendly service committees at Calcutta an 
lladraa. •* 

Indians in Madagascar 
IL H. the Aga-Khao referred in a prc« 
interview to certain difficnlties of oor coun- 
trymen in Sladagaskar. There is a tax to 
bnsiness against Asiatics. I undcistanu 
Aga-Khan has been working to get this * 

moved by the French Government and that n« 
has engaged the setvicesof a 
lawyer to represent the case of the Inoia • 
His Highness deserves onr thanks . 
active interest in tho cause of Indians a . 
We shall request him to do some 
mote. If ho were to donate for 


eduiation of Indian children in East Africa 
only a potlioD of what he gets frorn his 
followers in those territories, tho educational 
problem will not be as difficnlt to solve as 
it happens to be at present. 


Indians in Sarawak 
Hononrablo Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar writes 
in his paper, the I’nblic-Opimoa of Ceylon 
that there is some correspondence going on 
between the Native State of Sarawak. Borneo 
and tho Government of India on the subiect 
of opening of emigration to that island. Mr 
Aiyar writes. 

Thwaro Hist nOW about t.OOO Indians m this 
oIS nf this nearly CO') Uvo in and about 
Sc capital town of Kuching. Tho nSnber 

.n thA interior, quite a considerable number 
ilJ,® m Sbri the city of tho Asiatic Petroleum 
Saay. There am about 100 m omen and about 
l^ffiren of tho s-’hool-gorng ago Of the raer- 
cfi ftr« South Indian Slohamraedans. with a 
A S.Ddhia and Boras. The Police force 
SlT insists of Sikhs, nnmbermz abom 25 in 

are under varions contractors. 

It is said that a good member of Mopish 
labourers are going from Singapore to Java. 
Borneo and other countries to which 
eSgratlon from India is prohibited. Mr. 
AJrfr savs that the Government of India sent 
Mr isit K,o B.li.dur D. Anil..andam 
niui to Sarawak to propato a report on the 
nnestiou of opening of emigration to tha 
this a fact ? The Government 
St if tare oonsnlted the Indian legislalnres 
before doing so. 

An Appeal to my Countrymen 
in East Africa 

appears tlBt ow ilocnen-u^^ lies ahead of 

the of puWwty , work is therefore 

do my humble bit m this direction 
es^tial. ionn j pecUl East Africa^number 
W in February 

to mr friends and correspondents in 
K--ii7?^^aoda. ^Tanganyika and /anzibar to con- 
their articles to this special number. 

tS who cannot wrife Engji^ Bhould send their 

wiu”be *a ready' response to this 
wd^Traine. Hay I , add that my fnend Mr.. 
O^TAndrews joins me in this appeal ? 


Ccmgiess and Conferences at Madras 

“In Madras teXs “ 

other aU-Indio con sessions We 

Congress ''®'\ ' -ihons somo three dosen 

aro notsnre hnt perhaps^ 

SogTo'i Tforr rrore perhaps prorincal 
'“^S^ttWsrd^ hiding .nranv 


to snch a meeting may f “'““‘'Vor 

tho canso ns to remain a steadfast supporter 

‘4hos? lo"hat dorotod somo thought 
to tho problem of Indian rogonoralion nro 
pot unn'Snro that r»'',tical ro orm progress 
or revelation alono cannot tafeo us to tho 
goal. Similarly, our object cannot bo 
bv attempting a solation of only somo social. 
SucaSTcconomia or any other problem 
Sone The solntlons of each and all oro 
more or less interdependent. 


in tneii . boldine so many more or less interaepenaoni. “j 

The disadvantages ot now B ^ Smforcoces are hold at the same time ““d 

oonloronoes iti the som y ® j 5 attainment oi so many 

OTok aro_ obvious. Even tno oigs place mthusiastio and 


attention that It d«6 ^ p 

course of P®opi®^®2. flliroad. The smaller 


'tSrSSS'S’’s5 

all the provinces assemhle in one place 

? na'^ of ndm and go back home 

SSo tir'irpiry 0{,;t”osrS So 

SSirffr^mf favorable for travelling than 
any other. conferences at 

mSndo rf men and women. Some of the 
Utte however small in number are drawn, 

uuer, nowe c yg^son^ to 

oLe'” t these conlercnoes thns adding to 
the nnmbot ol listeners. And some whom 
• -m or mere curiosity may have brought 


place for the altamroenv ui bu 
it may strike even tho most 
Sngle-miuded adherent Ko 

©conomte or other moveraeDts that the shrino 
where he worships is not the 

dedicated to the Hotherland, and thaphe 
problem of nalional regeneration « 
and more comprehensive than be thought. 
That is no small gain. 


Advance Copies of Presidential Addresses 
In somo years wo got advnnoo co pies of 
tho presidonlinl and oomo other addresses, 
in boL years wo do not. This year wo have 
not got any. Tho Congress spends every year 
roorothaaalao of rupees, and somo conferences 
spend thousands. The extra expenditure of 
a few hundred rupees for postage and 
printing so that all editors may get advance 
copies is not too much to ask for. There 
is no harm in assuming that even tho editors 
of monthlies would not become intolerably 
conceited by receiving such consideration. 
2fot that all of the editors of even tho 
biggest dailies are able to make use of all 
the materials received. But all of us as 
servants of the pnblic would like to have 
all possible facilities to do our duty. 
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Address of the Chairman of the Congress 
Reception Committee 


Co,sU Hr. 0. 

2'.-SSlHa-iM=l 
' 5;'cH-".4rCt^ 

inleresled peraon». j (*,|jsis would 

and a democtalio India, Ihmr 
be aaler than now. India haa “3 
hiato.y„been.lhn aajlnm ol "■« 

and the persecalod and ” I hos- 

national character to treat m p-f,*ggtioo 
pliably and eron ^fg^ianon of 
to minoTihes 'wiU he the Mat ca n 

mSt «JndTal ‘the s^tion ' tha^ Btitig 

S‘bSL;b"ut«4£Ss 

Thos • there is no argument for co-operation 
' with the StatQtory Coratnisswo eswpt tw 
argameot - o! fear, > ol assoraoce. 

■ atrophied political sense force 

addressed to minorities gains add lion^ tojw 
- as it comes .from a .member ot the ,non 
Brahman community of flisoras. ... I, 
AS lib. boyoott of "'..'“JfStodS 
only a negative programme, bo w 
addition the drafting of » Bwaraj 
tion by a National convention „ 

moned by the National ’ ratifi- 

to become the national , „j.u aff. 

cation by the Congress. Along 

0. V,ii.isb..noh.risr, . Hr. 
in U.onr oi n nnilsry. 

conslitation lor ' India, lor tbo Iollo”>“6 
reasons — 


wor!(l. 


'Thesn ato nil nndonbtedly important 

“"Sl‘’1;«od'’”lh? ofaimf oflS; depressed 
ctos alone to speoi.l representation. s.yiOB, 
^Ithonsh th„ 

considering the pecu- 
Tvilh the democrat o ineory^ advocate that iho 
l^r may be given special re- 

Depreaaed Clares aiuuo m i ^ sympa- 

preseotation, .n..Q,ia made on behalf of 

lh.se with similar d™'”" ns Ito the .nnivenii- 
Aofilo Indians u f pAmmerce Their inter- 
S^Md the Chamber. "I the 

ests, il they “e b“Sffisientlr ealeBiiarded 

rfl°- a’sSmbly Swaal 

“Parliament should recs- 
In his nP'h'd”; that” "nil authority 

f“ld‘°be to rS “tom the people aod not 
Should be der veu absence of any 

from Whitehall. 1° « abandon 

assoraoce m . . framing oar coosti- 

Su‘rhUq“t 

Commoowealth »{ j , ,h^ consti- 

f'’ «.°d h, the Oonsress, he .ussesWd 

(utiou ratilied by the CO 1 

the devising of adequaie 

conoectioo, he .,a .eiieious communities, 
“‘'''TS“'»^°‘?;s? s and depressed clasies, 
tbo different castes r,on-Brahmans. aod 
the Brahmens .jSs. He dwelt on 

the different j the propagation 

the mwt the coontry. fot 

,.of higher economic Ideals edacational 

. the practical ”aliration o tmds of 

agricuUnra). ryots are necessary, 

wort for and behind onr demand 

fol Iw^iS 

iSs toyomt Of «l‘ ■ 


’'“Bil °l«Sto 

"ui?,;. humble opiuiou <« ^giSTKiS 

artirie of Britisn m PTrlnsion, as lar as 

fe S'X.o1?fBn“‘1r»a? will serr, om 
^omic purpose. 


ir 18 my tmmma opiniuu gboum 

we should ci(tan)«o for India n^cnunenh 

be on the unuary Ivisis. * eoew . . coon- 

however. smuble to the conditiona o n 
tnes, will bo peculiarly \nsPP™I',*'J®^ii oi-n disrupt 
tts revived sense of solida 'i'^iionalism »od 


tnes, will bo peculiarly inaPP™P,"“^ii = 1-0 ui9>h».- 
tts reviv^ sense of sohdanty, U wUl present 
the 85Dihe«i3inR foivea of i| Acre w 

the sad picture of a divided well 

local sentiment and local jecentral- 

provide for them by a careful P*P?^_,ged 00 a 
isatifin. Aitmmi«fr»tiiiP units orraDiseu , 


provide for ihera by a careful 

tsation. Adramistratjve Pnits or^ — 
linstutstic basis, with adequate _ ,^uiie- 

needs of localities will amply an wer « 

ments of local patnouam. At the 


14 


same liine. * 


lomic purpose. 

n„,w„.h.uyhl^w-HM-r.f.”u 

rdSui"™'-' ^ 
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and other foreign goods whoso boycott Mr. 
lludaliar adrocated. He expressed grati- 
fication at tbo expansion of the moveroent 
for the’ prodocUoD and sale of kbaddar, ns 
the resjRt of the untiring efforts of a noble 
band of Workers. He added , 

I appeal to them to combine political xrork. 
'as specially propagandist, with the licneflcent 
activities they are now pursuing. Secondiy. 1 
suggest that they should not confine themselves 
only to khaddar, but should include among thoir 
activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely 
indigenous articles in general demand. This would 
greatly help the indigenous industries os well as 
improve the finance of the Spinners’ Association. 
I earnestly appeal to llahatmaji to consider this 
suggestion. 

He next advocated the organisation of 
labor as another vital matter. ''The Congress 
mast stand fearlessly and wholeheartedly by 
the laboring popnlatioo, industrial and agii- 
'cultaral. The Congress should co-operate 
with the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and help it to sehure human conditions for 
Indian labour. By enlisting their active 
assistance, the cause of 'Swaraj could bo 
tremendously advanced.” .He then invited 
attention to the Congress organizition io the 
' oonntry in order to make it thorough nod 
efficient "So high must be the character 
.that our propagandists possess with the 
people that they would be always looked 
upon as earnest servants of the cooutry, 
capable of giving intelligent guidance 


tion the hybrid has produced anarchy. With great 
humility, I venture to suggest that Ino ooir policy 
which will meet the present delicate 
the one which permits us to enter tho Coi«ncd3 out 
forbidsus to sit there. , 


Dr. Ansati's Presidential Address 

Dr. Ansari’fi address as President 
Madras Session of tho Indian N^iRptial 
Congress was commcndably short, and 

methodical. , It was free from theatrical 
(all talk. One of^ Its defects waS 'that it 
did not^ lay down any dcGnifc . line 
of political action for tho ' citotry. Jo 
follow. On the political goal and ideals 
of India and on tho ditlioulties in odr path 
ho observed t — , 

All aehooU of • political thonsht iii India ' aw 
agreed that the goal of our activities is a “66 
aelf-govemiag India. ofTcring equal oppononuics 
to all. and rocogoising and guaranteeing .the just 
and legitiroata rights of all sections and classes, 
at peace within herself and friendly with . the rest 
of the world. Indians do not claim snylbiug more 
or less than that they ahali ocenpy ‘the s^mo posi- 
tion and enjoy the same rights lo thei? oounW 
as free people do fn their, own. ,If fhi^ <5° « 
achieved within the Empiro, they, have up ueairo 
to break away from If,, but if tho Imperial connec- 
tion stands m tho way cl oor teaching fh® Boal 
weshould'nol ’heslfato to sever that counection. 
Oar '‘motto. In. the words i. of Mahatma i H^dhJ, 
abonld ba "Within the Empire if possible, without, 
. if necessary,”. , ,, 

- 1 , ■ I do not minimise tho difficulties m our path. 

, every matter, and, at the same time, soaod They arc many, but none so formidable a.s the 
exponents of politics and economics.” Mr. - onearisiagcntot.tbo apcrMsivoaess of Imperialism 
Mndaliar wants them to be paid workers. 'It and? the greed of High Finatu^. , the two most 
' would not be rorr nnKir to find • tbn kind • nf - Inulful sources of. trouble .aud misery .in the 
’ ^0““^ ° L very ea^to nna cue Kina ot to-day. Empres arc carved and nations are 

woiket% bo •wan'is— particularly ri they must deprived ol their liherfies lo saftsly the Imperialist 
be chosen from adherents of a particalar ''ambition-'and to ' monopolise resources m raw 
clique. ’ ‘ • - i • materials to .feed the - lactones in Europe and to 

- , secure exclusive markets for their output.’* 

Dr. ' Ansarf' went on to expose in a 
scathing manner the hypocritical cant of ,tho 

oivlIWintT-Tnioalnn .-f J xu. 


Mr. Mudaliar reaffirmed his 'faith in 'Mr. 
Gandbi'a original policy of absolnte ; boycott 
of all legislative bodies. But as. , "aomebow ■' 
Mabatmaji’s policy, is to-day not in public' 
favour,” .“if we must contest council elec- 
tions," “the elected tnembers should, abstain' 
itom attending the councils • except Jor 
' retaining their seats.” If they ate to nttoud 


civilizing ‘mission of the "West and the white 
man’s burden. 

^ Politicians aud statesmen wax eloquent over the 
roission of civilisation" and the "white man’s 
burden. ' put .none , has exposed the hollowness of 

on some days at least, they should, in our proiessions better than Cecil Rhodes, the 

opinion, attend on those days on which ^“PSttalism in South Africa, when 

the CommUtees to/ help th, Slototorj, 

the High Pnest 


Commiaslou are to be elected in order that deal' better.’ 

such elections may be succcssiuUy thwarted. ImMiulH _ 

- The speaker wont. on to urge.- and'lndia, he*“wM 'frank 

Eememte tle"aetKins o! Beocal : rememlor SSrataablenrS greatest and tho 

00 5000 0, I>..dBhl.pah«d:.apoJh,:bol^“g ta.'oTW 


think of co-operation. For it is clear to my mmd. buiutarv on tho na>f 

that the alternative tonoiwio-opeTation; is co-opera- arw cij^Sb,t written^, in blood 
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frame theory of mvenunent the arrosnnt cWma 
to trnsteeship of damb “£3. Concert 0! 

inrented lUasion to cloat tbe bat 

Earope. kno^ as the LeafJ>® 
different manifestations ot the “^'n/aned the 
as . these dancerons „,i”. *^°India Voids 

BOarcea of homan misery 8^11 ®P““'£v5, n^iTOTsal 
in her hands the retn^y for this mi 
misfortune, for she is the hey-atooe of td,Rco 
ImperialisiV. Once India » 

tnll colUpse. The best ^arantee fqr the^om 
of Asia and the 0! the world, is a tree anu 
sell-BOTerniud India. 


He proceeded to say that since its id«P*' 0“ 
the Congress has tried three P® 

methods : Co-operation. Non-co-operatioo. ana 

Obstruction in the Councils. 
has had the longest trial— for about 35 years- 
Then Kon-co-operation nas tried for about a 
year and a half. Next came Ohstractiou 
tbe Councils. Real Co-operation is poss*®'^®" 
fruitful only between equals and t © 
hariog common ideals. Otherwise the ® 
parly has to surreoder its ideals and loicrw 
for the pratificatioa of the .v. 

stronger. Dr. Ansari showed by 
following passage from the ' 

Chelmsford Report that the British 
raent nerer contemplated giving India a y 
political rights which wonld in ^ any 7 

limit or interfere with Great Britain s J 

tion and interests, caruoaflagcd as imperial 
tespoosibilities” 


politicaand as f »ery extraordinary 

^rtam as ever that apart from very ^ j ^ 

shape or lorn. I „sKrisl effects of 

3 sSd ,o»ia 


rccuiiciauwb j goon emerge '“r-'i 

“J,?%osuuTcaa.d retureoated .0 a.ta.a -hat 
It IS destined to attain. 


i/uusjuiunM ; — 

“It eeems to ns axiomatic tlut there ..‘?®nftrora- 
a completely representative aod 'rwpoqs’bl® Yth . 
nient of Inda on an egoal n^mmon- 

olher self-envemins unite of the Britiah W . 
wealth of Nation until the component States wnw 
people itrepresenteand towhom it iV®*P‘i?^,Jivpa 
at least the great majority rf them hate 

r^hed the stage of full responsible cOTcrDmro^ 

Not even then can we say that the lorn 

degree of responsibi'ity which will 

m India will exactly correspond to that a 

by the Dominions Tbe final form of lna«» 

COT^titntion must be evolved pnt oLthe <«^ . 

of India, and must be materially 

need for securing Imperial responsibilities. 


As .,'’„'°bTbel°p'ed'”pTttB 

1100 «cd “oit encounter, ths 

people prepered lor »e uesi 
Speeter tbonght Ih 'to the 

SotewT' u».” ’ 

”"“/eSus,5errhow u.itx be^br.nff« 
^.r^the BlndTlUm -.ueeunn. 

While sttemptins to ®o^ 3 ®^pTlr ^mistake the 

S manifestations of a beeper ,3 

OTCuliat to l°d'“. ,®!„ two different cultures. 


Regarding tbe experiments alo^ ^jlnt 
lines made by the Congress, the President 
observed 


We have now before us the rrsnlts ®J, 
experiments made by the Congresa Mtok j 


last forty years. We gave an and 

thirty-five years to Co-operatipn. tbe 

a half to Nnn-co-operatiOD and fo^ur , 7 ®?^ »_ and 
wlicy of Ohstraclion withm the Connate » 
Constitational Deadlocks. We can. at thw a 
appraise the real value of „PW“?!r1«8 of 
mage the comparative merits and ?®™(\b»tnie- 
each. Co-operation has led us no^tiem 
hop within the Councils has not a»ven ^ 
better results. Non-co-operation certainly 


non 0^ a spirri of tolerance 


feniiroents ^'presentation, cow-slau2ht« 

fflH'M's“^“‘rS“S3S 

It Indian history. 
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There is considerable truth in these 
observations. One moral to be drawn there- 
from IS that in Hihdn educational institutions, 
Islamic history and enUure should also bo 
included in the courses o( study and in 
Moslem institutions Hindu (including Jaina 
and Buddhist) history and coltnro should 
also be similarly included. In undenomina- 
tional institutions arrangements should be 
made for the study of both. And it would 
perhaps be best for the country if bcnccforlh 
universities, colleges and schools meant 
mainly or solely for particular sects were 
not founded. 

Dr. Ansari then dealt with tho political 
causes and the reHgious causes which hare 
brought the communal problem into being. 
He thought the Bombay resolutions of tho 
All-India Congress Committee were an ad- 
vance upon the Lucknow pact of 1916, and 
was* of the opinion that, if given eilect to, 
would solve the problem so far as its politi- 
cal aspect was concerned. Similarly in his 
opioioQ the Calcutta resolutioos of the All- 
India Congress Committee on the cow-kU)iog 
and music-before-mosques questions afforded 
a satisfactory solution of the religious 'p'^rt 
of the problem. As both the Bombay and 
Calcutta resolutions have been discussed 
in tbe past and their defects pointed out, 
they need not be discussed afresh. 
It need only be pointed out that to neither 
set of resolutions did the Hindu point of 
view receive adequate consideration. Hr. 
Ansari said that be did not propose to deal 
at length with the problem as it affected tbe 
Sikbs/in tbe Fonjab and non-Brahmans in 
Bouth India, but he put in a plea on behalf 
of the “untonchables.” 

For bringing about unity in the 
Congress, he made several suggestions in 


rest of their countrymen. Uo declared that 
ho would like to see every Bection of our' 
people entering into a healthy rivalry to 
contribute its share to tho conduct of national 
affairs through tiro Congress. “Tho doors of 
tho Congress should bo thrown wide open to 
all patties and wo should stop at nothing 
short of a surrooder of basic principles to 
bring back every party to tho Congress,” It 
would bo diflicult to foretell whether Dr. 
Ansari’s earnest dosiro for unity would bo 
able to effect a broach in tho walls of tho 
Swarajist monopoly or oven in those of_a 
particular clique of tho Swarojya party in ■ 
Bongal. Bat wo whole-heartedly share his desire 
for unity. 

As for unity in the Councils, the President 
observed ‘ 

1 do not believe in the Councils. At tho Rime 
time 1 am awaro that the Congress has permitted 
its members, if thev so desire, to enrer the 
Councils, and a considerable number of my fellow- 
workers believe that tliey can render tiseful scrvico 
to tao country from inside them. To all thoso 
1 buoibly suggest that if (hey must go to the 
Cooocits the feast that the coustry oxpects of 
them is that instead of sllowing their opponents 
to take advantage of the division in their laoks 
thCT will join forces with oiher nationalist croups 
to form a People's Party of Opposition and present 
a united front. As it is. on a majorny of problems 
the various nationalist croups have been invariably 
found in tbe same lobby. 

Dr. Ansari Is wholo-hoartedly in favour 
of boycotting the Simon Commission. ‘ Wo 
can have no part or lot in it,” said he. 

As regards a draft constitution for India, 
which he considered nrgentiy needed, ho 
opined : — 

"Whatever be the final iorta of the. constitution 
one thing may be said with some degree of 
certaiotv, that it will have to be on federal linca 
providiog for a United States of India with existing 
Indian States aaantooomoua units of the Federation 


anninon lo me boinijon oi me commonai „ tabiog their proper share la the defence ot the 
problem. He touched on the question of tbe country, in tne^ regulation of the nation’s foreign 
reo^nisation of the Congress on a wider 

basis. “Measures must be adopted to make n » ra .r.n« , n ,r.n w... 

tbe Congress franchise popnlar and to induce 
all communities to join tbe Congress in 
large numbers” He deeply regretted the 
dwindlingin the number of Sikh and Uusficn 

adherents of the Congress. “The case of the uoptivins 

Paisis ^ho loot Kucb a leading part in the Pnmber ot mon in Bengal ol their libsrtv for nn 
-early We ot the Oongtehs, is woiae still” indeamlo period lyilhont eren the mooterr 

-^^arge agalnS 


As soon as the Draft Constitution is ready the 
CoDuress should take steps to call a National 
Convention oonsisting of representatives of all 
inter^ts,. oommunitieB and political parties to 
consider it and give it a final shape. 

^ He thoroughly exposed the inequity and 
wick^ness involved in depriving a large 


rihrlsHana that .h“y* SnM ’advice '“tS W 

intemsh. only hy joining .he Indian N.tienai have'rt orrale Te‘'“bri‘„'';£'’''“yrn1 


Congtees and mahne common canae trith the men belore their oL law-courts S° berried 
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by th.ir owu jadses and j” • 

■the laws promulgated by themselves. 


Restoration I® ,.'’^®^^..°,>,e^advent of ahetler 
•would.be some ? *ve lelanons between 

spmt in the regulation of the reianon 
lodia and Great Briuln. Uar enorw o 
be confin^ merely to the reUa . ^ outrage on 

detenus . but a repetition p a simiia 
the inviolable rights ot incorporating m 

should be made impossible by nco 
the fundamental laws of the M^t^ liberty of 
of Rights, guiranteeing to fi" o{ association 

person, liberty of speech, lioeny oi » 
and liberty of conscience. • 



The Pre.ide.t XsPO«° 

S'trmaSuWt” 

Ordinary ®f®,r their nght of ingress and 

dom with through an 

eeress.tsJwinK taraperea relating to the 

administration of the ^ have become one 

grant of handf of the bureaucracy to 

able citizens have been P . business or 

=.ibe p-p»« 

Shapon. SatlaWK “. • deterioration m 
He become specially 

national health which h 

noticeable ®of eoch detonoration. 

urged that »» causes oi su^^.^ 
whether climatic. *cc‘*k wg drew attention 

be ationnowly combatod. Ue^^a ^ j 

to the growing f’* health and hygiene, and 
proper ptovisioo j culture. There « 

to neglect of P Jg^jent m our gene^ 
much room both in relation to the 

standard »l nod in tb® 

Son™ f°t eSwinn that r« shooW 

- d^lrient' «nunt r.,.b Ariattn 

countries. ^ 


Br. Anaari neat tmnrd hi® *° 

India's exile? abroad. . . 

Closely isweisted ..’■’'‘b the OovstiOT 
detenus U the question ol. Inm^fV \to 

compelled to live in exile •?"'®?4OTk n» tt>S 
may di'naeree with their .metheds ® 
past but the abnormal condition^ _w^u . 


I«st but the abnormal condition^ w^n • ^ ^,g. 
tlwm to adopt that course cl w^ 

arrears and there is mj lorper to the 

they should b« denied the nsht to ^-ggioJly* 
country ot their birth and to serve it peace 


-Iha Naivela of the E-S'i*’' 

Dade, thie cr«.ed 

ra"Srbrs^pts.^rT°'co-'si" 

airely r*rh"='”^'^l 5 aot ao entirely pn>- 
That this one mil aPP'-' 

nindn or pn>lP»'» , n, „ticlo 
Ihe tolloKiPS cental refara. in Me. 

The problem ?' KS o"“ '■'TS !m- 

“;nd’°°ea^"'5'"0 

s^«ra"hi M r'°“^ 
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forming only one qaarter of the country’s popala- Rovemment of India, all the cominissioDsin thc- 
hon. insist OQ the election of representatires to the world can do no better.than mark tiina JiDglisn- 
various legislative bodies by separate religious , -men who cannot see the imperial (Jolor of tneif 
communities. Otherwise, they argue, and perhaps )owii minds ate an_ obstacle to progress wherever 
justly, they would never bo represented and,* their’.’ they flaunt their naive complacencies. , . 
rights would be ignored. A somewhat similar ■ .w. .„bv nnr Amflrif'an contem- 

situation eiists in the sonthem part of fhe countnr ilT , , 

between Brahman and non-Brahman communities. forgets or ignofes the fact that Britisu 

Of a totally different character is the problem of .eomnijssions relating to India are , generally, 
the Native States, governed by hereditary monarchs .iptended to mark time.” if not sometimes- 
and with greater or less degrees of independence,, u tft nnt tbA aIaaI- baAl- 
as regards their internal administration- These P“‘ clock oack. , 

are in no respect bound by the system of govern- — 

ment prevailing in British Indix But since (hey 
are scattered through all parts of British India hke 
polka dots, they create an unusual disharmony of 
autocratic with representative government 


The Goal of Independence 


It has been urged io this Renew repeated- 
ly for years that India’s political goal cannot 
be other than iudepeudeace. Therefore, when 
a representative public body like the Congress 
declares its object to bo the attainment of 
indepoDdence, it is not for us to quarrel with. 
it 'on a point of principle. 

It has been stated that this declaratiom 
does uot introduce nuy change in the Congress 
— — »_ . — — rr 3 - - - creed. Article I of the Congress constitution 

confidence of the Goveroraent of India, and even staled at the Nairrmr Rpsslnn in 1020 as 


Yet, what does such a paper say ? 

What has shaken India is the personnel of the 
comtnisison. It consists of seven members, among 
whom there is not one Indian- Not only have 
the avowed Nationalists like Pandit Malaviya and 
Pandit Jloti Lai Nehru been ignored ; but men 
hke Mr* Patel, who has officiated with the great- 
est Batisfaction to all parlies as the first elected 
president of the Indian Legialative Assembly, have 
been passed over, as has Mr. Srinivasa Sastrl. who 
was long a “moderate" and seemed to have the 


British Hal. All Indians have been omitted on 
the grnaod that ' the desire, natural and legitimate, 
of Indian members to sec India a self-governing 
nation could hardly fail to color their iuoctnont of 
her present capacity to sustain that role." Could 
any out the most seU-couiplaceut Tory Govern- 
moot in histuiy liave uttered a statement of such 
perfect naivete ? 


follows : “The object of the Indian National 
Congress Is the attainment of Swarnjya by 
the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful” means. If the Madras declaration 
does not introduce any teal ebango in this.* 
Aiticle, that means that for the word 
“Swarajya” the word “independence” is 
substituted, and that “Swarajya” was alway^s 
understood to roosn “indopendonco.” This 


Tho American paper proceeds to observe:— 

There lies nowhere in tho announcement a bint latter statemeot cannot be accepted as correct ; 
that India is in any degree po-«essed of either the for then Gandbiji’s formula of Swarajya “Within 

If” 

pivrents asking for a dime to go to tho movies, or necessary would be nomeauiQg. 

with forbidden jam on its lips; or. perhaps in s We think, therefore, that a change has been 
better analogy, a plaintiff before a iury^or is she introduced, if only to tho extoot of romoving- 
considcred a defendant at tho bar ?— without even ..... 

a jury pi her own lowljj ;ipers ! This is tho spark 


ragneness and ambiguity. 

_ This Review, as stated above, has theorem 

boycott o! the iicaHtj placed before its readers for two 


in some quarters threatening .. - . . 

commiision. Once more India’s sclf-^teeni has decades indopendence as tho political coal 
been stuiUcred on British arrogance, ue predict • q* India - It h.q ..nt Adc/./.atod anv ?;«/( 
that in the lutnro as in tho past Britain will pel - advocated any kind 

emill s-vtisfactioa from her policy of governing 
this proud people in tho manner of condescension, 
not to say of insult. ' 

Rclorrlng to tho problems monlioned io 
tho first extract in this note, 7Ae yafhn 
concludes : — 


advocaled any kind 
of action meant directly to win indepen- 
dence, because its editor is not 
awaro^ of any that is at present feasible. 
So if its editor were a member 

of the Congress, he would not perhaps have 
moved or supported a rcsoluticn declar- 
Tbrse problems and others with them have independence to bo its goal. For to 

renieil invny excellent BmisU minds for decades, our viov>, the Coucre-ss is not n hmlr fn.. 

wonder what this commission’s seven mm- merclv ststino wKnt := ♦ j • ti 

her*, who Start so innocent of IcdiiiD afTsira. will s- « bat js (rue or desirable 

w the abstract but also for laying 
down and carrying) out programmes 
which would lead [to the attaia- 


. who start so innocent of IcdiiiD afTsira. will 
a«ximt»liih in two short years. We suspect (hat 
nniil Ki.clishmcn admit tho vonal nght— we should 
ray even a letter ncht— of Indians to discuss the 
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read what lines of actioii me ut.ub.^.o 
hid down {or attaining mdependence by . aU 
legitimate and peacefal means. We ate »oi 
adepts at making hair-splitting 
But it may be permissible ^ ^ether 

the means to be adopted must all be botli 
lesilimite and peaoelul, or . 

Ihe means raaT bn leBilmale ‘bnnEh 
nol peaceful. .We are ■ '°jp. 
this question, because the morer, aeeonder 
and supporters ol the 
all appeared to adopt the atlitnde 
from mental reservation and of bold 
aionof the faith and conviction *“ 

'In pointing out what means are legitimate m 
attaining independence, we do not . 
enter into any ethical or epinloal 
It is sufficient for our purpose 
■we find numerous examples in _ 

subject peoples gaibing lodepeadence by jvar. 
Wetake it, then, that war is 
legitimate means , df , winning 
The question that we may, 
put is whether in the opinion of the Confess, 
war would be a - legitimate means for >w 
, adherenU to adopt for winning ‘0'i®P®“®®®^i 
or are they confined to the use of ^a 
legitimate means alone. . i ■* » ' „^,|- 

So fat as OUT knowledge goes, no ■ 
subject country has ever yet gained inde^o 
. deuce without war. Specialists in history 

• .kindly correct us if we, are wrong. The 
. of Norway may seem to bo an exceptio 

• Norway was ■ not really ' a«wre* 

1 ■ Sweden. . We do not.-of course, suggest waj 
. what ,ha 3 never taken place m the 
^ history of mankind may not .happen in »« 
luture history. What we jisk is that tbe 
Congress as a body i of men * - 
ought to be practical politicians should g«»o 
us at least an inkling of the means to ^ 
adopted for - gaining independepce- , 
programme o! No-co-operation laid 
. by Mahatma Gandhi was accepted by wo 
Congress at one time as an effective ... 

, for gaining Swarajya, whatever tha 6 
mean. But that programme was drive n 
ot the EcU, m t.t as the £ 

concerned.by the programme of 
. tho Legislative Councils That has not h • 

. succeeded in creating deadlocks. p“ . . 

if it had succeeded, it could not ba^ 

. independence. In fact the policy of o®®*? 
was meant to destroy ‘nonvible 

provincial autonomy and ■ . . jg 

Central Government or at the best 


«virrq=ur;u.qaatbq 
thought that the peacefal legitimate 

:3rs”.E.;;.£=;i.ii\^£ 

deoce . J’*® Madras session w 

^ 1nde‘i=.c. ”r 

onr desire for the coo 

lU ,»faE7nId”K.“^ 5: 

S.erSde'peo‘d"/.ceS“be”^udi.'. p.mi- 

"■'ff-are u.l S®t°£d Ifb f able'lo' 
British-made .®^ ^^Luration may jnstify 
Sate whether this ’J®“‘™“°coDertSi Bat 

Z l«.l (ThT e»lS are «r 

the snpporters of tne 
ought to be prepared to tace an 


Bombay Se.sio-f,tb,^r”“'"*'”' 


Sol h.TinC .'?''''5apra’s“'''pre'sideXl 
’{''{he^^tar session ot the Sational 
address at tbe BoiPP" " j„. j, („r ibe 

Liberal Messb™ ^ nominB 

Erst time m y, g, 

Ibo 23lh eommenl on it 


fce O . - m. ,■ , 

• !• •>»» tenth session of the National 

rresidins at the uipv ^mnenced its sittings 

and charMtMiz^ toe IMK s.ajon} « havinii 


characterized^ r^t ^ 

mission ^ second fl«ht to 

SSo'S’^ i^o-'iSmee". S.r T. B. Sapm 
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then TCfcrets to say, “The irony of it all w that 
•we arc invited to rejoice in such a team and to ' 
Wieve that these sis worthies ‘in the second flwnt 
' can take good care of tbo present interests and of 
the intnre of three hundred Imillioua of this 

^ Retrying to Lord Birhenhead’a assertion ihatthe 
Committee of theCentral Legisiatuie will be invited 
”in a ppint of great sincerity to co-operate as 
coileasnes with the Commission", the speaker says 
that "there js not even an indication that these 
committees will take part in the oxamination of 
•wnnesses or documents or that they will bo at 
liberty even to submit any report They are to 
place their proposals and try to persuade the com- 
mi's'iion to accept them ■which will analyse and ' 
criticise those proposals and in the end may 
accept or reject them. They cannote , vote at . any 
ptace of their contact with the Commission. 
They are simply to plead, to persnade, to urge 
and then to withdraw, and yet wa are told that 
these commiitoea will le colleagues of the Com- 
mi9.sioo. If an ^vocate can be a colleagne of a 
judge, if a person who is put on his trial can be 
the collcagna of a jury ; then no donbt these 
committees will be the coUeagnes of the Com- 
mission." > ' ' 

Dwelling at length on the function and duty of 
the Liberal party, specially in its relation to the 
Statutory Commiasioo, llie speaker said that it 
cannot boa tarty. to anything which is iDoonsIstcnt 
with the bonohr and self-respect of India and that 
the Liberal Party “must repudiate not only the . 
Commission wmch has been ■ appointed but. the , 
entire spirit in which the nuestion of India’s fur-, 
ther advance has been ■ conceived by Parliament" 
and the Oovemment of India." ■ 'j '* 

Onr contemporary comments on Sir Tej • 
Bahadot’s Address in part as follows':— , 

Out of the, mass of .verbiage which conslitutcs' 
the presidential address of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
at the tenth acssion'ol the National Liberal Federa-' 
tioa the fo’lowirg seatearc, ar]dre«iBed to > our 
Untish rulers, arrests attention “yon . may do 
anything you lIXc in the assertion of your right as 
Bupremo power, but we are not going to aajuiesco 
ID this method of dealing with ub.” This is tho 
central fact of Indian politics : and it were mndi 
to ti«* desired that each programme and policy was 
lia*cd on n recognition of its implications.— 

\Yo roust refuse to acquiesce in our present 
condition. thongJi we have to anbroit to ft. Wo 
cannot afford to lower nut national ideal, how- 
ever mpIpIoss wo might be to rindicato Ihc Inst 
part of it. Sir Tej llahadur racfcly atye that 
neither car scJf-rcspcct nor our sense of duty to 
our country can permit us to go near tho Comml- 
saion” t trtit the inforeaco ought to bo wider, 
wo should not Only loycoti the Commissioo in 
every way sad at every stage, but wo may not 
also aecci't the ccn«titutionsl urrangemcnla. pre- 
sent or future, cTiept under protest-utilizing 
th<^ wheivver possible for furtherieg our oaiimul 
eriii and reslsiing them to the l»est of our ability 
whenever Ihey go counter to tho«o ends Wccao 
api'ttrre of pij constituuon that doe* not at the 
evif#et ccacede p?jr rtjfht fo adWefenw/oadoo a.i 
a uaiioo ard is cot framed or sanctioned by our 
owa rernsK-ntJtires. •' 


The Indian National Social Conference 

In the* absence of an advance copy -of 
Sir. K. Naforajan’s presidential address at the 
Madras Session of the Indian National Social 
Conference, vre print below its saramary 
prepared by the Associated Press , , 

A strong plea for the eradication of social tvils^ 
■was entered by Mr. R. NaUranjan in his presiden- 
tial address to the Indian National Social Confe- 
rence. He expressed the opinion . that even now 
the only solution for communal difficulties was to 
oonoentrato npoa social reform. Referriog.' to 
women’s educational progress he held that it was 
marveilous and added that in the present coodt- 
tions It was necessary to mike no distinction in 
tho CQUTsea oi study; especially in higher education 
open 'to men sod women. > * ■ 

1 • Detailing the evils ■ of child marriage ■ Mr. 
Nataranian uroed the enactment of .a marriage 
legislaiioD with provision for associating mono- 
gamy as an integral part of tho Indian ' marriage 
.ayaiem. • ‘ , i : • • ■ ^ , ,i.i , M 

After referring to tho cramping 'effecta of un- 
meaning BoperstitionB Mr. Nataranjan -pleaded for 
tho o'evation of tho i so-called depressed dasses. 
. He repudiated the allegaiions m' Miss Mayo’s book 
rcjmrdioff the honour of Indian' womanhood ond 
satd Miss Mayo e purpose wad to prove the snpe- 
nonty of tho white race. - tua 

he. expressed bis firm .conviction 
fiiat if ever a universal religion and , dvlliaation 
*P ..'l“hrace all mankind that relirion and 
' that ‘mvihsatlon would have' the 0Tigm*‘in' the 
ancient land of India. •, > { 

Wo'ngtee with Mr.' Natarajan in thinking 
that •‘‘in '' the ' present • ' 'condltiohs* > it " was 
necessary 'to ’tnafco' - no'* distinction 'fn the 
courses 'of’'' study,’/' especially "in ’’higher 
edneatioD,' Open" to 'm'eP and 'women” ay ’also 
in the' ‘other opiniobs ' to bc'fonnd ' In tho 
above summary. But if-’he^ really 's'ald 
women’s ’ educational • progress in Indla'has 
been niarvenons, we cannofhdp' saying that 
bis cnlbnsiasQi lod him to Indulge in ’ the 
UoRnago' of hyperbole. ^ ^ ' 

' Sympathy in the Case of the 
Kakori Prisoners 

Hie fotcRraphic messages summarising the 
proceedings of tho Congress and of tho sub- 
jects commutes^ of tho Congress are often 
not finite explicit, nor is the full text of every 
resolution and amendment Invariably given. 
roJ foil text, criticism 

may olton bo unjust and misleading. In tho 
« e. howcfcr, of tho rcsohUion relating to tho 
Congress pro- 

S ^ nnaniraously with- 

whkh is """ 
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Th's Congress puts on record ils sense 
pain at the wlloas^ attitude of the the 

not commutini? the hmW Raiendra 

Kakon case against Sjts. Ramprasad 
Nath Lahiri. Asfusailah and Smgh in spite of 
powerful public indignation ^^O'^sed by ,,1. v to 
tive sentences and otters its heartfelt symp " 
the families of the victims. 


It is to be borne in mind that these 
men were sentenced to death on the groan 
they had token part in dacoitlea and marfler 
alleged to have been committed 1? . 
of a conspiracy to overthroiv British rolo 
make India independent. The resolution 
not state that the evidence against th^m was 
insufficient or weak. It may. therefore, 
taken for granted that the Congress tacitly 
admitted that it was proved that the accus 
had committed dacoity and murder. 

On grounds which need not be stated her© 
we are opposed to the Inflictioo of 
punishment. If the Congtesn were 01 tn© 
same opinion, it would be evoeoted to coo- 
demo the Government for ioflictiog 
punishment in all cases of murder, not i 
this case alone in particular. But as it nas 
not passed any resolution coudemoiog 
capital punishment lo general, »t 
to be presumed that it has cooe so 
in this particular case because tn© 
dacolties and murders were said to have oeen 
committed from patriotic motives. 

The execution of the four pnwuets is 
a tragedy too deep for tears. We. w . 
sympathise deeply with their families, du 
we do 80, not intbeleast because we have wy 
sympathy with what the deceased did. ous 
because we feel that had they continued to live 
and acted under the guidance of wise, fcaries 
and good patriotio men, there would h®’® 
been a probability of their immortalising 
themselves as benefactors of their 
men. It is for the blasted promise of tbeir 
lives that wo mourn. . - ,, 

In judging of their actions, it 
become us to assume a superior and nig 
moral tone. We would adopt the standaru 
' generally followed by historians, however low 
and defective it may appear according 
the highest teachings of the most spintuai 
teachers of mankind. For gaining indopen- 
■a. dence, war is held in history to be jusli • 
and in such wars the killing and 
of enemies are not condemned in books 
history. By no stretch of symp^oij^ 
imagination can the deeds of the decea 
be spoken of as a war of independcnco o^» 
bearing any resemblance to such war. 

15 


tamer kffled al Bamtouli, , “'‘“I *' 

Sparl ‘te “deoea°=T 

pemea who were a am by to deo®=^^ 

S.irar.lto/'lSe SrS* Nor 

is part of a preparatio _.j_ *0 cover a 
has, uoiortMately, Conpress 

multitpde ol sms. Bat op ^jirecHy 
d,d not mean to ““^"“^ifbyyonas 
to enconrase, crime, it comm tlea w y 

U'afto “ •'-« case, 

months ago, '*'>»” J magistrate, was 
doUvercd by tbe trying mas ,^,4 

pablished, we .. well as the 

that to “ i. of the prisoners 


that to PPff"'™ of the prisoners 

lodge admitted "'reed or other 

Irer.^ »ot ao'“»“ ^0 “ol Id remember 

sordid motire. We no "o 
their Dimes Bat assnm g ^ 

persons named in the .osomnon 
patriotic ‘j (hsy adopted or the 

rr did Been to this day, news 

deeds they did. pyhlio ol some saper- 
occasionally reach to puoim^^^^^ 
slitions ignoreot beiog for 

sacrifice some '“"“““Jjo'' one lacilly or 

propitiating some deity^ ^ oh 

orpressly admires or sy P ,,o„Iloo 

slayers ol “®”toi„t,o motive oannot 
The misUken pattmtm 

be coDSidered higM ..q, hut taman 
taken re.l'l!'””,® “"bfo superstition'’, some 
sacrifice is a j, |he destruction of 

exclaim Tm® but is Jhe 

human lives sue commendable act of 

deceased were g 7 jlotherland a blood- 
eolighleanieot ? innocent men 

thirsty deity js- ,k| 5 way ? 

""i^otartoGover.men..m^^^^^^^^^^ 

”rmtf;n5e;di senteniejotoy- «• 

transportnliou for liie ^ jjjg,cy^ 

«bo were penRent and 

^tay’wtae « ”"»''* I”-™ 1='"" ‘f 

TriiMOO tor taroiog over a new teat. 

* T ainn wB have to express our 

In . \j,^CoDgress had no sympa- 

‘w\’r.'\";« by S”. 't 
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p^iln that our cotumeuts may give them. Bat 
for the Congress resolntion we would not 
have referred to this topic at all. 


The Khilafat Conference 
At the All-India Rhilafat Conference held 
at liladras during last Christmas, 

^lonlvi ilartuza, JL L. A. pleaded in tho wutbq 
of hi3 welcome address for bovcott of tlie Simon 
Commission, which he characterised M.a wanton 
affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion 
and also emphasised the need for a national cons- 
titntion. lie also pleaded for Hindu-Moslem unity 
and for the acceptance of the Delhi and Calcutta 
proposals lor llindu-Musalman seUleroent. 

Moulvi Md. Shall, M.L.A . who was then formal- 
ly elected to the Chair amidst cries of “Alla-lio- 
Akbar.” delivered his Urdu speech pleadmc for 
co-operation of liis ro-reliRionists m hoycottinp 
the Royal Commission on the Reforms. Jhe 
President was against the acceptance of l..effisla* 
tive Committees, which be remarked, was calcnlated 
to domoraiUo Indian life and lower its tone 
besides vitally afTecting (heir best and natiooal 

Monlvi Shall prefaced his address with a plea 
for keeping tho Khilalat Committees alive. He 
opined that Mahomedans would bo committiDC a 
folly if they shonld aav that unless a aeKlemcnt 
was arrived at in regard to their social and politi- 
cal rights, they should desist from Imycottof tho 
Simon Commission. Certainly this was no timo 
to talk of settlements. 

lie then welcomed the visit of the King of 
Afghanistan and supported IIis Maiesty’s sugges- 
tioo of an Asiatic League. ^ 


The Indian Stato’s Peoples’ Conforenco 

Tlie Tribune of Lahore Tightly thinks 
that 

iloro than ordinary interest attaches at the 

f resent time to tho deliberations of tho Aii-Indis 
ndua istates’ Peoples’ Conferonco which conclud- 
M its S<*ssion3 at Bombay on tho 19th 
December last under (he presulentsinp of Dowan 
Bahadur M. Kamachandra llao. The president 
in his. comprchcnsivo addicss dealt in as 
impressiTo manner with tbc various problems 
which tho subjects of all the Indian States bavo 
to face in common and on the solution of which 
depends tho realiiatlon of their political aspirations 
and the ovoluiion of rcprc-scntativo institotioca m 
thn Stales. Wc hooc the powerful argumenta 
adlres-->ed by tho Dowan Bahadur to tht niliog 
lriDc*“i for tho »>cllprmcnt o( the lot of their aub- 
loots and hw plea for co-operaUoa and asahtince 
Irotn urithh Indian snljocls will obtain gnthcicnt 
so that both parts of India may march 
nanl m band to tbeir hearen-appointed destiny. 



Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandrn Rao 


Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer 

Sit T. Sadasivn Iyer, whoso death was 
announced last month, was formerly a judge 
of tho Madras High Court, and at tho timo 
of his death occupied tho position of Prosi- 
dont of the Religious Endowments Board. If 
we arc not mistaken ho, a Brahman, was ap- 
pointed to that office by tiio non-Braliraan 
ministry, showing in wliat higli respect ho 
was held by all seefioos of fho Madras pub- 
“C ‘or his character and wisdom. Ho was 
a distinguished judge, nn ardent fheosophist 
and a staunch social refotmer. Ills wife 
was a trno helpmate to him in all his booo* 
ficonf activities. Notwithstanding his high 
position ho led a very simple life. 
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Haidiness of Indian Tcong Men 


It is I 


' ^ eign that Indian youoe 

c®° ®?® ei'iBg proofs of physical hardiness, 
oooietifna ago Rabindranath Cbatterjee of 



Allahabad swam continually for more than 
Iwelro hoots in the sea near Bombay, corer- 
ing a distance of 20 miles. Though he had 
to giro op swioimiog before reaching his 
goal, the feat itself was noteworthy, 

Jlore recently Bansaribhnshan Matherjt 
of Calcotta has distinguished himself as a 
fast long-distance walker According to two 
Free Press message', 

The results of the All-lndia 28 miles Gymkhana 
Walking Cororetetion of Lucknow were decided on 
December 1, last Mr B Mukberji, who has so 
ff<3? M the yy-siliasToaessmsstt. sschjar 
the cbampionshin. (rained the laurels this time 
also by the record timings of 3 hours 30 minutes 
and 2'A seconds 5[r Jlukherji also won the il E 
Ihe Viceroy’s Cnp for Uie best walker of India 
Mr B Mukherit of BcDcal has won the "th 
annual AH-fndia 4, miles Walking Tournameat 
held at Benares on Dwember 4. in 6 hours and 
59 minutes, by defeatioE among others P. ’lamer 
of Raccoon and Me K Green of Jamalpur. There 
were altogether 28 entries, hailing from ditferent 
parts of inda among which 20 completed the 
coarse. 

The Slates/nan records 
Following 00 his success in two AIl>Iadia 
walking competitions— 28 joilea at Lucknow and 
45 miles at Benares,— in both of which he defeated 
candidates from all orer India B Mukherjse. ihe 



5fr. Bansanbhusao Mukherji 


In the IS mils walV. Mukerjee finished in 2 
hours 17 usinutes 18-3-5 seconds. J. C. Harris 
(Allahabad) was second In 2 hours 32 minutes 9 
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fees., and Gonesham (Nepal) third in 2 bonis 
40 rainotes. Thirty-five candidates entered. 

There were entries from all over India for the 
40 miles walking competition. Mukheriee was 
first in esactly 5 hours. J. Briggs (Allahabad) was 
second 1 minute 36 seconds later, and F. UiUet 
(Bombay) third in 5 hours 1 minute 52 seconds. 
Of the 42 competitors 20 finished the course. 

In the All-India 72 miles walking comto- 
tition from Burdwan to Calcntta on the 10th 
and nth December last, at the finish (he 
second man was about one foot behind the 
first and the third was about five yards 
behind them. The following is a list of the 
fir-it four competitors 

(1) S. Dotta. (UohanIBagan A. G.) 18 His, 48 
Mts 13 Secs. 

f2) S. Prosad, (Sorvey of India) IS IJ/s; 18 
Mts 13-3-4 Secs 

(3) J Prosad. (Entally Sporfing) 18 Ilrs. 48 
Mts. 13-4 Sees. 

(4) Su'hilondr.a llnUirriee (Monohur Pnkur 
Balak &mUi) 18 Hrs. 51 Mts. 27 Secs. 


Physique of British Women 

The Statesman's London correspondent 
has sent to that paper the following facts 
gleaned from the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board's report on the physique of womcti in 
industry : 

01a»go\v’ft worst slums produce a race of 
Amazons. Girls are doing “navvy” work for ten 
hours a day with ease and in bare feet Their 
physiqno is most, remarkable. Ono womatj in 
a chemical works has shovelled 20 to 25 tons of 
t-onte in a day. (lirls in a Midland brickworks 
have carried htindred-weight loads ot bnclcs a 
distance oi eighty yards. 

W is notcwQithy. however, that the phyaiuno ol 
a greup. of provincial college women undergoinc 
tramirg a** teachers, drawn from the country dis- 
tricts of Scotland, has excelled that o( tho Amazon 
lalou.crs. l«icc taller, heavier and stronger. 

As tho leaders of India’s womanhood 
have begun to caro for tho interests of their 
own sox. they should nim at making Tndinn 
gills and young women physically ns strong 
as those of any other country, and should 
take all tho necessary steps for tho purpose. 


llindu-Koslem Unity Resolution 

Tho Hindn-Jlcslcm Unity Resolution has 
hcen tdopTed by tho Congress at Madras In 
the following form : 

This CcrgT*-»s resolves that in any (otore 
ichrmc rl corMitution, $o far an reprcsentition in 
vinous l>T«!aturcs Is concerned, joint electorates 


in all Provinces and in the Central Legislature be 
constituted. That with a view to give full assuran- 
ces to the two great communities that their legi- 
timate interests will be safeguarded in the Legis- 
latures for the present and if desired sucli repre- 
sentation of communities should be secured by 
reservation of seats in the Joint Electorates on the 
tesis of population in every Province and m 
Central Legislature, provided that reciprocal con- 
cessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give 
them representation in excess _ of the proportion ot 
the number of seats to which they would be 
entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and proportions so agreed upon for the 
provinces shall be maintained in the representation 
of the two communities in the Central Legislature 
from Provinces. In the decision ot reservation of 
seats for the Punjab the questiou of represen*ation 
of the Sikhs os an important minority will be 
given fall cwnsfderat/on. 

That the proposal made bv the Muslim lenders 
that Reforms should be introduced in the N-^V. F. 
Provinces and British Baluohistan on tho same 
footing as in other provinces is. in the opinion of 
the Congress, a fair and reasonable ope and should 
be given effect to. care being taken that simultan- 
eously with tho other rocasorek ot admioistrativo 
reforman adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced m the said provioces. 

That with regard to tho pronosal that Smd 
should he (^instituted into a separate province, tho 
this Congress Is of o^nion that, time has come lor 
the r^istribution of Provinces on linguistia liasis, 
(he principle that has been adopted by the consti- 
tution of ibe Congress. 

This Congress is also of opinion that such read- 
iustmeot of provinces be immediately taken in 
hand and that any province which demands such 
reconstitution on linguistic basis bo dealt with 
accordingly. 

This (ingress is further of opinion that o 
wginninc may be made by constituting A ndhra. 
Utkal. Smd and Karnatak into sepanate provinces. 

That in the future constitatioa liberty of cons- 
cience shall bo gtiarantecd and no Legislature. 
Central or I’rovincialj ehall havo power to make 
anv laws interfering with the liberty of conscience. 
Liberty of conscience means liberty of belief and 
worship, freedom of religious observances and 
nssocpalion and freedom to carry on religious 
education and propaganda with tliio rcmird , to 
tho f«>ciings of others and without intcrlcring 
with similar rights of others. 

That no Bill, Tesoliition. motion or amendment 
reganling inter-communal matters shall be moved, 
discussed or pissed m any Legislature. Central or 
Provincial.if athree-Iourths maionty ofthc members 
of either community. afTected thereby in that Legis- 
lalu«*, oppose the introduction, discussion or 
pxsMng of sulIi Bill, resolution, motion or amend- 
ment. loter-eommunal tinuors” mc.sn matters 
agreed unon ns such by the joint standing commit- 
vwt-i “i’l oftbo Hindu and the 

I^gislauiros concerned. 

REUQIOUS AND OTHER RIGHTS 

tft thnl without prcindicc 

to the rights that the liindus and the Mussalmans 
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cliim. ooe to play music and conduct processions 
srhererer they please and the other to slamthter 
rows for sacriQ'^ or food wh^rerer they please. the 
Mn^alraass appeal to the Mussalmans to Sforo 
Hindi fecllrtrs as much as jiossihlc in ihc 
matter of row slanghter and the Hipuua 
appf^l to the Hindus to spare JIos^alttlan 
feelings as mu'-h as possille in the matter oi music 
before inosfines and. therefore, this Constress calls 
upon bcib the Hindus and Miis'slmans. not to 
have Teconr«e to violence or to Uw to prevent the 
slanchter of a cow or the playinc of masic before 
a nnvfjue. 

This Coneress further resolves that every in- 
oiTidna! or Kfoup is at liberty to convert or recon- 
vert another by arsument or pcrauasiira but no 
individual or irroan ehall attempt W do bo or 
prevent its belntr done bv force, fraud or other 
unfiir means such as the offerintj of matcml 
lodocement. Persons nnder eichicen years of ace 
ehould cot be converted unless it t»c alone with 
their parents or cuirdians. If anv person unn-r 
eishteen years ol ase is foiindstrandcd wiihont Ins 

e rents or BiUTiliaos tiy persona of another 
ith h“ ahontd b<* promptly handed over to fe'tBops 
ol bis own faith Tnere must l>o no lecrccyaito the 
person, place, time and manner at^it any conver- 
tlou or leconversion, nor ahonid there be aoy 
d“mfir.stratioa ol jubilation io support ol any coo- 
yeraloo or reconversion. Whenever any compiaiot 
Is made la respect ol any conversion or rcconvjr- 
Bion that it was effected in secrecy or by lorc^ 
fraud or other unfair means or whenever 
peraoa nnder euliteen yejsfs ol a{te is . cooverfM. 
the matte* shall he enfinlrrf into and decided by 
arbitrators who shall be appoioteil by iho WorkihB 
bcmmittee either by came or under eoo*™* 
resnlatioos. 

We are not responsible for the involved 
and confosed stroctnro and the punefuation 
of the first paragraph of the rcsolatioo ; it 
has been printed as found in tho dailies. 

In the seventh paragraph, tho resololioo 
speaks of “either community”, and dvGnes 
Infer-coramunal” matters as cerlain matters 
affecting either Hindus or Jluslims. Is it to 
be understood that in the opinion of tho 
Congress matters relatiog to cororoaoitics 
other than these two should be legislated 
upon, etc, in disregard of their feelings and 
protests? Evidently communities which 
cannot or will not break heads do not count. 
Id taking this view. Congress co-operates with 
and follows the lead of the OovernmenL 
Jim ^® 5 t June number we dealt JU 

detail with the questions of joint electoiatc^ 
formation of Hindh and the N-W. F. 
-* as separate provinces with governors 

Bod legislative councils of their own aoo 
t^ne reconstitution of provinces on a linguistio 
basis. It is not necessary to repeat all that 
y’o then wrote. But some considerations 
“ay again be placed before tbo people 

concerned. 


The proposal in favour of tho constitution 
of joint electorates has our [nil 
though the reservation of a number of seats 
in Iho legislatures for difTerent 
on the basis of population is likely 
to a great evtent. if not entire y. the nat o 
nalizing tendency of joint electorates Joint 
electorates with reservation of sea U may. 

““ll'o resolution provides lor 
in l.ront ol nrinorilies, loclndine S'Uls in 
the I’onlali. India does not contain oniy two 
nr three eommuoit.es, bnt 
if scats nro to bo reserved for any 
they shoold bo reserved for all. In fact, 
have all atone contcoded that, if any protec- 
Hfto bv means of communal representation 
bn at alt Sd. tho weakest and the smaliest 
cLlnme. reqn.ro such ” 

than tto most important and 
Itoneest »nes Bolin PP'"'??' , a’l“'“d, 
tho most clamoroos who ™ atl, 

elped?e”n^cyI'’°nor“n«.ce,^ pniJes the aolion. 

S Jinteided rmhily, that it would ued bo 
praelicaMo to rcserro seats lor .11 commu 
nilles. That has been one of our mai 

'nrm”u\,‘reprSa.i'o';in;f.io££^^^^^^ 

•“r.!?'ut.?mWod‘';fc™m|S.lrepres.n^^^^^ 

Sillarenl Indian communities, the Oosernmonl 
wodd bo deprived of tho use of thearenment 
that sinco other commuoities hare had seats 
leserred for them, tho ■European and .A.oeI?; 
Indian communities must be similarly 
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provided for. This would deprive the 
Government of the support of some pro- 
Government votes. No doubt Hindu-Moslein 
acceptance of joint electorates without any 
reservation of seats may not ensure its 
acceptance by the Government. Even if the 
Govtinmect accepted it, it may invent 
sufficJt'i t excuses to give special represen- 
tation to Enropeans and Anglo-Indians. But 
what we wish to impress upon the Indian 
public is that we should do nothing which 
would give a handle to the Government to 
do a wrong thing to prop up its autocracy 
and would thus indirectly make us consenting 
parlies to such a step. 

The laDgnage of the resolution docs not 
make it quite clear whether majority com- 
munities in particular provinces ate to have 
seats reserved for them, nor whether reci- 
procal concessions in favour of minorities in 
the form of representation in excess of what 
their numbers would entitle them to, would 
he governed by the same role or principle 
in each and every province automatically, 
^hat we mean is this. Supposing in Madras, 
U.^ P. or Bihar, where Muslims are in a 
minority, it be agreed upon that they arc to 
have scats 25 or 50 per cent in excess of 
what their numbers would entitle them to, 
would the Hindu minority in Sind, or pQo|ab, 
or Bengal have the same percentage of ex- 
cessive representation ? Further, if a MusUni 
or a Hicdn minority in a particular provioco 
asks for and gels excessive representation, 
would that lend auiomaiicalltj to the giving 
of such excessive representation to minorities 
in all other provinces ? Or would it be 
necessary for each minority in each province 
to j)dilion separately for such concession ? 
One more question. It has been one of tho 
demands of tho Muslim League that in no 
province must a Maslira majority bo redoced 
to an eqnality or to a minority. If that 
demand bo adhered to, would it be possible 
to do jnstveo to tho Hindus, in Bengal for 
instance ? 

Out object in asking these questions is to 
draw attention to them in order that, in case 
of rc'crralioa of seats, every care rosy be 
taken to prevent hearl-buming, injustice, in- 
consistency, and tho wounding o! Iho self- 
tc'ipcct of any community in any province. 

It is to bo borne in mind that the re- 
servation of seats on tho population basis 
implies adult suIT/ago for both sexes. 
rroTision should. Iheielore, be made for such 


suffrage in the constitution to be 'drafted for 
India by the Congress. 

As regards the proposal made by the 
Moslem leaders that the Keforms should be 
introduced in the N.-W. F. Province and 
British Baluchistan on the same footing as 
in other provinces, we do not think that it 
is “a fair and reasonable one.” IVe shall 
repeat some of our reasons for bolding this 
opinion. 

When people agree lo the constitution of 
Mnslim majority provinces or to the re- 
constitution of provinces on a lingui.stic basis, 
they do not always bear in mind the nu- 
merical strength of the peoples who are pro- 
posed to be given full provincial status. Let 
us, therefore, quote some figures of the po- 
pulation of dilTerent administrative areas in 
British India. Ajmer-Morwara has a popula- 
tion of 495,271 ; Assam, 7.600,230 ; British 
Baluchistan, 420,648 ; Bengal, 46,b95,536 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 34.002,189 (Bihar 23.380, 
288. Orissa 4,968,873, Chota Nagpur 6,653.028); 
Bombay Presidency, 19,348,219 (Bombay 10> 
012,342, Sind 3.279,377, Aden 68.500,5 Burma, 
33.2)2.192, Central Provinces and Berar, 13, 
912,760 (Central Provinces 10,837,444, Bernt 
3.076,31615 CooTg, 163,638 ; Delhi, 488.188; 
Madras, 42.318,985 5 North-West Frontier 
Province. 2,251,340 ; Punjab, 20,68.1,024; 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, 46,376, 
787 (Agra 33.209,145, Ondb 12,166,G42\ 

The smallest of tho Governor's Provinces 
is Assam: bat even it has a population 
which is more than double that of Sind, more 
than three times than of lbs N.-W. F. 
Province and ninetoon times as large ns 
that of British Baluchistan 1 From the 
fiROTes given above, it will also bo 
clear that if British Baluchistan with a po- 
pulation of only 420,618 can be made a pro- 
vince and pay for a governor and a legis- 
lative council, eta, Ajmer-Merwara, Orissa, 
Chota NaRpur, Berar, and Oudh may also claim 
singly to have the status of a province. Nay, 
taking merely popalation into consideration, 
every one of tho districts of Bengal, except 
Datjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts, could 
present a belter claim to bo constitoted 
a province by itself than British Baluchistan. 
Mymensingh with a population of 4837 730 
is more populous than Sindh : and Mymen- 
singh, Dacca (3.125,91)7), Tippera (2 743 073) 
Jlidnaporo {2.«66.6()0). 24 Parganas (2.628,205)1 
BaknTgan)(2.0l'3 4 56).nnd Rnngpur (2,607854) 
are singly more populous than the North- 
Mestironticr X'rovioce. Similar populous 
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district there are in some other ^oTeinot^s 
provinces, viz., Sat «n, Mnzaffarpa , ^ 

Lnth Atcol TanjotB, MaUbar, and ^ 

Bat none o! these dislnota have a 

council apiece, nor has any such district Iho 

ptisilege ot being represented in ite o™ 

Same in the Indian Legislatiro AKeraMy 

andtho Council of State 

constitution ot British 

Province, and Sindh into ® 

Vinces, with the Centra /'.le tSw 

to boot, would practically . mean that the tew 
voters of these now provinces 
men compared with the compara 
merons pigmies of the above-name 
which have no legislative councils a , „ 
do not singly in their own I.™?* 'TJ, 
representation in the Central Legists^ l-raer 
each ot these districts can sjh” J’.V" 
numbers ot pnblic-spirited educated ® , 

either British Baluchistan or the Frontier 
Province, Nay, many of these districts have 
iii.,.to atn.lims even than the _latter 


Like provincialism, lingnalism, if we 
™.v cofn sneb n word, has its dangers, 
SSot the dangers of too great insistence on 

provincial antonomy ha, b“n '"Jmalad i n 

Mfiiftf B D Basu’s ne-v book oa ttie Lonjo 
tlMionol the Chrhtiim Power tn hidm. 
a eovtio amount ot centraliiition is neces- 
tn iu order that the people of lodia may 
klome a strong unified nation. The ling- 
Sr hams hobby shonld not, therefore bo 
Sfn to death There are so many lan- 
riddeo to noaii jinna- 

Srohe"w.to well-doreloped literatures were 
kl assigned separate provinces, great 

“”'VS^aE•p.cy”^n‘■’sl:^iiLt 

even Presidency, 

and Assam would all bo 
a;smecnberea Jf cut «P -^^ 0007 ^ 

Si 

it woula go I insist too mneh on 

?frao'l leery It 
any ahstracl theory, ii 


SSr.t?*fiuS e1e?Than‘;tbe - .St'racT- Seory. .1 i. » 

te;l"5rymen"st;gae?u1Ser «-X”“in 

terr"=ot°d.n;riis undoubted .treng^_ 
"Sts! ffiter““u,S tud M«hm I;om ot the Beug.l.-speaHng 

mlr,t« ai,672 there, though the <0^ Uriels ot Sylhat Oach.r 

oi liasliras in the *iiQRfil Assam, cf the ^reag 

2,06M86 and ot Hindus and Sjkh^ o'rissa. and o to |f/ntuT andVanlal 

and 28,040 respectively. Yet the .i n }q purnea, Balasote, o s historical and 

vi.oe andBaluehistan muslbe Parganas e.u be grounds- 

provinces, bnt not the move popu ^ 'Ibnologloal as well as > | of Sindh into 
educated districts with a largir no regards the coQsma o ^3313 

Ttorir^^llS couneotion belween Tv”bo naked whether Si.dhi is 

» Af inint electorates and the 


There is no logical connection 
the acceptance of joint electorates a 
stipulation that three Jlnsliin majori y P 
Vinces are to be constituted 
Muslims would derive this *“S« 

the latter step that there 
additional provinces fending some Musalmao 
representatives to the Central 
thus 5nATP««in,y th« total nomber of Haf»” 


a separate ® sted whether Sindbi is 

the floestion r d -developed langn- 
soch a ^o”-"'^'Qstance. Marathi or Gujrati or 
age as. for growing literature. 

Bengali, with a B A to make Hindi t^ir 

Hindu Sindhis prefW 

vernacular and M y Census Report for 
fiod enpakeH hav 0 decreased in 


additional provinces fending some Musalhnao ve^ hav7 decreased in 

representatives to the Central 192I that Sindhi-speaket to 2 618.000 

thus increasing the total number pSPsu^erintendent writes: 

representatives therein. True, there wouia ^^ 21 . The Consns oupc 

some additional Hindu members, '„»«• , „„.d» ni Sindh present more difficol- 

the Hindus being in a minority m ‘b« J.®'! . "The languwes 0 ^,^07 Proper The 

"‘t r'ri;.”iLcto.vTM«to && 

■ riS. 'S r ‘ ”“U S.”S “.Sl° mX rm'S^/'^dMeS li?ut 

lostsight of. The Congress resolution W same term asjhe Onersons 

!^r”ss:”?!ts"sf & 

are definitely named as sach .P t Bo^^bay Censui Hr > 

They would bo Hindu majority provinces. 
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All this noald appear to show that when 
the Congress professed to recommend tho 
constitation of Sindh into a separate pro- 
Tince on the linguistic basis, they choso a 
rather slippery basis. 

That Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province would be unable by them- 
selves to meet the expenses of Governors. 
Secrehariats and Legislative Councils should 
^be obvious to all. Sind is also at present in 
the same financial condition. H it be not 
called upon to pay for the Subkar Barrage 
scheme and it that scheme results in mating 
Sindh very prosperous, it may be selLsnpport- 
ing in the not very near future. 

As regards cow killing and music before 
mosques, if orthodox Hindus and orthodox 
Slusalmnns net in the spirit of tho resolation, 
there will be peace in the land. Otherwise, 
the exact reverse may be the case. 

The Liberal Federation and the Simon 
Commission 

As was anticipated, tho National Liberal 
Federation has resolved at its Bombay session 
to boycott tho Simon Cummission. 


adherence to the principle of civic eqiiality 
between man and woman, recommending abo- 
lition of all inequalities in the marriage laws, 
adoption and guardianship of the children and 
inheritance of property. Tho conference 
favoured the raising of the minimum 
marriageable age for boys and girls to 21 
and 16 respectively, supported legislation 
for marriage reform now on the anvil in 
Delhi and Bombay, and strongly condemned 
indignities forced on Hindu widows. It 
expressed tho opinion that tho purdah system 
is ptejodicial to healthy development of 
women and urged its discontionanco. 
Speakers emphasized the need for a freer 
and a fuller life to women and pleaded for 
public support, Mrs. Jamint Bai Ehat of 
Poona Seva Sadan urged tho necessity for 
extension of oducatlonal facilitlos to women 
in an increasing measure, whilst another lady 
speaker deplored the denial of equal oppor- 
tunities and Tights to women. 

On the motion of Mrs. Sarojini Naidn 
tho Conference passed a resolation support- 
ing Df. Muthulakshmi’g _ bill for tho social, 
moral and economic emancipation of Deva- 
dasis. Mrs. Naidu deplored tho evil conse- 
quences of the Devadasi system and pleaded 
for enlightened public opinion to refuse to 
countenance such a social custom. 


(The Muslim Leag:ae 

Afi wo write (Dec 29), there is still a 
probability of two mentings of the two 
parties of the Muslim Lf’ague being h«»H at 
dilToront places. This split, apprehended or 
real, is due mainly to ’ difToreoco of opinion 
ns regards tho attitude to bo adopted 
toward the Simon Commission, Bengal Muslim 
opinion favouring n bnycotf, whilst a Section 
of Pnnjsb Moslims oppose it. 


The Industrial Congress and the Boycott 

Tho snbjocfs committee of the Industrial 
Congress has adopted a resolnlion to boycott 
the Simon Commission. 


Some Social Conference Reiolntione 
At the Social Confercor© Sir Saokirjin 
Naif moved a resolution asserting emphatic 


Prithwis Chandra Ray 

By the death of Mr. Prithwis Chandra 
Ray tho country has lost tho services of 
an able nod well-informod publicist who was 
noted for his caroful study of all political 
questions of tho day. Whilo quito a young 
mao be wrote a book on "Tho Poverty 
Problem in India” which was highly spoken 
of by competent men in India and England 
Ho also wrote pamphlets on famines in India 
under BriUsh rule, and on tho map of India 
showing how tho country could be very 
con.enicnHy divided into provinces on tho 
Iln^slio b,sis. For years he owned nnd 
ndpod a montlily rovioiv, named The Jnitmii 
'll!"* with abiiity. 

? In.fi ' Aasooialion ot his 

Tdaahlo library to form tho nndBirv of tho 

laro 3lr. L. It. Das. It Is now In tho bands of 
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hisEnslUh publishers. Ho was aconstrac- 
tive tbioter in politics, and had he urea 
longer and enjoyed good health, there is no 
doubt he would have contributed his quota 
to the building up ol a constitution for 
India. 


Hiyaram Gidumal 

In Dayaracn Gidumal has passed 
Indian who was truly great and good. The 
following passages are taken from an ex- 
cellent sketch of the man contributed to The 
Tribune by Mr. Nagendraoath Gupta.: 

Dayaram Oidnmal Shabani died at Bandra. a 
suburb oi Bombay, on the 7th instant Uo sm 
abont 72 years of ajje when he died. How many 
people of the present tteneration are famiiur wiin 
ms name ? Aad yet he was a great and aiitea son 
.of loda.. a mao ot the htzhest character ana on* 
eqialled hnmility, and one who atoned (or a smzie 
error by lonz years of penitence and utter e^i 
repression Diyaram Oidum d was a Smdhi Amil 
torn m Uyderabid, Sind, and belonged to one of 
the Jxjst familiea in that city. . ., . 

.Dayaram Oidumal was •••• one of the ablest 
Jndgea m the Bombay Presidency. ,. 

Dayaratn wrote for oew^papew, he was me 
inome spmt ot the Sind Sibha.nad he was m^imy 
Instrumental in foanding a college in Sind, ue 
a Oorernment aerrant but that did not in any wv 
interfere with his pablio actiritus. Nolhmg no* 
ever, could erer Induce him , to ute tM 
In any movement, for his modwty and 
hnmlUty were part of hia natare^. About this 
time be was very intimate with B. M- XW^ri. 
the editor of the Jni/wu .Tifiij 

xnown Bficial reformer. He wrote a life ol Jlalaban 
and helped him in every undertakimr. 

Ol bis chaniablenesv no one ever knew the toll 
exleat ; for he never allowed bis left hand to *n^ 
what his neht gave away. He was a man ot ino 
simplest habits The v/hole of his income, wnicb 
increacoH .a k.. ...... s_ .hn waq inveo sway 


simplest habits The v/hole of his income, w 
increased as he rose in the service, was tnveo a 
in chanty. Onco an individual or an lostitnt^ 
on his list the piomised amoant was sent 
Unfailing regulaniy every month. Dayaram reUinea 
this habit as long as he was in the public 
4k uver knew the substantial 

that ho gave to the Seva Sadao in Bombay ana 
the sanatorium for consumptives at ..Db®rampur 
m the Simla Hills. After the terrible 
earthquake Dayaram equipped a traveljmg 5*s^* 
ssry at his own cost and distribute 
blankets and food freely in the distressed »rea.^ 
veiy few people m the Punjab knew of thoi^ 
that was Wmg done almost by stealth. 
brother he had inherited a large proP«/^yt „ 
never touched a pice of this income for his o*“ 
use. Par* of it was occasionally used for change 
pur^ses, but the entire property was mainra oM 
mt^ and Dayaram creat^ trusts for the uami^ 
tration of various charities from the , income ot 
wtates, houses and lands bequeathed to him^^ 
brother. From the day that he took up an appomi 


ment up to the end of his life he lived on a small 
part of his salary, and later on, his ^ 

f met him at Lahore. Agra. Allatiabaa anu 
BelalS Md Mt,»d a stodr Btowld m hn 

tS Sm°°Sa SeV of his We. Ho had 
soJe childrea but spent ?* JS* a'S 
fmm his Wife and children who lived at tiydera 
had Sind, while he was serving in diiTereot dis- 

ir»“r“nmdV“°e™™ 

£ a Si? 

stpollmi! about ■« “s “tiepooous^j , 

fee's hr«W 'rvllts"” 

JMiiM 

sT'^iS, .&r a, ■£“ tSf'uref is 

many provinces ProbaDiy 

everything l^t had ^tra tea u ^ 

s?. IT. & -if 

at the shrme of his memory. 


loctuieships in the Calcutta Post-graduate 
Department tn Arts 
Tho nresent Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta 

ttS“lnBteYd oMe'olS't'hosTmaln ocenpaj 

S not teaohins but tbe practice oi 
U °and tsho were only pait tune teacbeiu. 
Itoe should be only luo classes ol teachers 
,* teachers uho wetted only in the On!- 
rerelly posl-ctadnale classes and teachers 
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■who gave somo of theit time to teaching in 
colleges and some to teaching in the Uoiver- 
sity classes. Of course, ha is not opposed 
to mahiog an exception in the case et a snh* 
ject /or teaching n’hich a competoot whole* 
time lecturer or a part-time professional 
teacher cannot be found. 

The principle laid down by the Tice- 
chancellor is obviously quite sound. The 
work q 1 professors, lecturers and teachers in 
the post-graduate classes is intended to be 
partly of a different kind and entirely of a 
higher order than the work of teaching done in 
colleges for undergraduates. Men in charge 
of any subject in the post-graduate classes 
should be persons of high attainment who 
have both the time and the incUnatiOQ to 
keep pace with the advance of knowledge 
and thought in their subjects and who have 
also the capacity to do research work and to 
guide young students in the work of research 
by taking them as apprentices as it were in 
tholt own ■work of tesostch and in otbot 
ways.^ Evidently all this implies entire 
devotion to some branch of learning and to 
education. It may be thought wo aro out- 
lining too high an ideal. Dot the ideal is 
not ours, but of those who took away the 
work of post-graduate education from tho 
alBliatcd coHegea and made ft a monopoly of 
tho university. Tho higher ideal indicated 
above was tho only or main justification for 
such a monopoly. 

The principle of doing away with or dis- 
couraging pluralism camo boforo tho Senate 
last ^ mouth. There were actimomous, un- 
dignified, and unedifying debates, and insuHing 
remarks and unjastifiablo insinuations were 
indulged in against the Vice-chancellor even 
by some old men, not to speak of younger 
persons. Hut the more important point to 
note is that tho Senate did not appear to 
know its own mind, If all lawyer ploralists 
. who were lawyers and lecturers in tho law 
college were to-appointed lecturors to tho 
post-gradualo art classes, U could bo under- 
stood that tho majority of tho Fellows had 
thrown tho Vicc-cbaacdlor’s ideal overboard, 
lluino; some were re-appointed, some not Ooo 
gentleman was not ro-appointcd who was 
certainly not at all inferior to another who 
wa^ . So it cannot but bo concluded that 
many of tho Fellows do not understand 
whal post-graduato teaching means, ©j, j( 
. they do they have no regard for piiociplos. 
\\e are glad, however, that practically (bo 


Vice-chancellor’s piinciplo has been partially 
accepts. , 

Much stress was laid on '‘efficiency 
regularity in attendance on the part of 
lecturers. These are certainly indispensable 
qualifications. But what are the criteria of 
efficiency ? "Who tested it in the case of 
the persons whose cases were before the 
Senate ? According to what standards was it 
tested, if ' it was at all tested ? A post- 
graduate teacher cannot be considered eS- 
cieot, merely because he passed university 
exaraioatfons with credit, or because he was 
regular in attendance, or because ho is 
flflcot and pleasant of speech. 

Many Senators appear to have carious 
notions of what constitutes a teacher an 
authority in tbe subject he teaches.. Ho can 
be called an authority only if ho has 
done snch original work in his subject as 
has been gonerally accepted to bo valuable 
and free from error. Translations of German 
or other books, whatever their number, ’ 
cannot make a man an authority in a subject 
Equally laughable and presumptuous was the 
implied or openly expressed assumptioa of many 
Fellows that this part-timer - or that was 
indispensable for a particular subject Do 
those Follows know the professors in the 
Universities of India (not to speak of foreign 
Universities) who teach this subject and 
some of whom arc doing research work ia 
connection with it ? Was any post advertised 
and no qualified man was found among tho 
applicants except the present incumbent ? 

Some Senators seemed to consider it very 
unjust that men who had held a lectureship 
for so many years should not now bo re- 
appointed. But the eraploymeot of lawyer 
parMimers in posts for which plenty of 
quite competent wholo-timo teachers or 
teacher part-timers could have beou found 
any day ; was a pieco of jobbery. That it 
had not been knocked on tho head earlier is 
DO argument for not knocking it on tho head 
now or in the near future. Moreoror, the 
ineTO fact that the lectureships were for 
fixed terms, though renowablo, has in it fho 
implication that at tho expiry of tho period, 
it is open to Uio Univorsily to maVo better 
arrangements, if necessary and possible. 

During the debato the grievance or com- 
plaint or criticism was given e.Tpressioa to by 
a certain party that it was for (ho most p-art 
tho relatives of Sir Asutosh Mookerjoo among 
tho pluralist^ who were being sought to 
he aopnved of (heir jobs. That was a rather 
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self-revealinp complaint. If that distingaish^ 
man was distingpisbed also for nepotism in 
connection with the University, snrely that 
was not the fanlt of Professor Jadanath 
Sarkar or of those who stood up for the 
same principles as he. 

Another objection put forward was, why 
were lawyer part-timers alone objected to, 
not medical and journalistic ones also ? The 
reply i-s. the lawyer part-timers in question were 
practising lawyers, law lecturers and lecturers 
in the postgraduate arts department to boot 
Surely such “triple” plnralism does not make 
for ideal or even ordinarily good teaching. 
But even if the lawyer-lectniers, besides 
being practising lawyers, had been lectorcrs 
only in the post-graduate classes, and not 
in the law college also, such pluralism would 
have been objectionable. 

And medical plorallsts are, In principle, 

M objectionable as lawyer plurallsts Only 
if a medical man is engaged by the Univer- 
sity to teach a subject for which a non- 
medical whole-time or part-time professional 
teacher is not available, that comes under 
tbe exception mentioned la the opening 
sentences of this note. We do not say that 
all the post-gradnate lectaresbips held by 
medical men ate of this description. We have 
gathered the terms of tbe principle, said to 
have been laid down by the Vice-chancellor, 
from the reports of the debates ; we have not 
seen the statement on the subject made by 
him, il he mad© any. If there be no mention 
of other than lawyer ploralists in any. such 
statement,' the reason for the omission may 
have been that he did not want all at Once 
to distntb too many hornet’s nests. But that 
IS a mere guess on our part. 

• A® journalist lectnrers, there is no 
jusufication for employing any, as the univer- 
sity does not teach joninalism. 

A very regrettable feature of tbe debatw 
Was that the needs and welfare of the students 
were not thought of. The Senate seemed to be 
Mocernedsoley or maiolywitb who were going 
togetorto lose the jobs. Not that the question 
of gettiogor losing jobs is an unimportant one. 

, ^hen it is to be considered who are en- 
"v get teaching jobs, certainly those 
^ WHO have chosen teaching as their only pro- 
lessioa — a profession which is not very 
deserve to be thought of first 
have not been able to understand why Ur- 
thnnilal Bose is repotted to have left the 
tneeting by way of protest against the Tice- 
chaa celloi’s decision in the matter of the demand 


of a poll. Surely, it is no breach of any rule 
if all the six men who must demand a poll 
do not stand up exactly at the same time, 
no one standing np a fraction of a second 
before or after some other person. We have 
heard that Dr. Bose did not leave the 
meeting by way of protest, but because he 
had urgent work elsewhere. 


Practising Lawyers as Law-lecturers 
It seems to be taken for granted in 
Calcnlta that law can and should be taught 
only or generally by practising laj^yers 
Those who make that assumption either do 
not know or forget why the 
atUched to tbe arts and science co leges had 
to be jibolisbed (except in the 
Cotton college?.'! Sir Asotosb 
wanted to improve law-teaching by intro 
dneing scientific study of law and reforming 
tbe old system.” and so created a 
poly for the University m tbe shape o( a law 
Mllege containing some thoosauds of e*“^ent . 
Bnl the new system m this college does not 
differ In any essential respects from the old 
system in the law-classes of 
tislne lawjers «s p«rt-limo 
to b, OTployed, and claasea 
held in too motninss and evenings >’ 

A better svstem wonld be to mase me 
la/coUege like other '•““'SOS »"d to 'mptoy 

IfThfaX toltowedto 

Allahabad University Us-v Sohoo'. On y one 
S irp?a£h.o”'i:‘l..Sris ais^ 

already. 

An Explanation. • 

The character-sketch of Mr. A. V. Thakkar 
•which appears in this issue has we find. 
Tnwared in the Bombay ChromeJe Congress 
ffiber also. It was sent to us for PoMicatmn 
without our being told that it had been 
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to RDother iournal also in India. Had vro than that ol tlio Congress, but H counts araong 


bnoP'n that fact, we would not have printed 
it. Wo might have done eomothing else to 
show our respect for Mr. ThaVhar and our 
appreciation of his seU-sacriQcing labours. 


“Can India Ignore World Opinion!” 

An important memorandum, with tho 
ahoTe heading, on the , establishment of a 
permanent committee on Indian afFairs in 
America, received from our countrymen in 
that continent, states in its first paragraph: 

Xatherine Mayo’s hooV. "Mother India", has at 
leait made one fhinj; clear, that the enemies of 
India _aTe at nresent _niost actively ^encaged ip 
prejndipinc world opinion affainet India at a criti- 
cal ranment of her history. The lliodus in America 
have reason to believe that this book is a part of 
tho ai'ti-Indian propoganda now let loo«e abroad 
in all its violence and •wickedness. They also 
■wish it to he understood clearly by our country- 
men at bonne that it is only the befflnnine of a war 
more virulent than any hefore. to vilify our country 
abroad. So we shall expect more of it in futnro. 
We are, however, cladtosee that thepnbiio mind in 
India is roused to the importance of cultivating 
the opinion ol the out«lde world in line with the 
national policies of India. , 

Yarions sugge«tions have been made in 
the memorandum for combating anti-Iodiao 
propaganda in America and other foieign 
lands, which deserve serious attention. As 
it has been sent to all Congress 'leaders, it is 
hoped that they will take such steps as their 
resoUTces in men and money will permit. 
We particularly commend the following 
excellent suggestion to the attention .of Mrs. 
Sarojini Rai^ and the Congress : — 

Should the Coneiess decide to act on these 
sugeestions, it ia urged that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
be selected as the first Coneress representative to 
lecture, in this country. Her personality, her 
reputatinn as a poetess, her eloquence, and her 
PresiopDoy of the .Indian National Congress are 
sure to 'Win enthusiastic reception and ensure a 
very euocessful beginnhe of a vitally important 
work. Mrs. Sarojini. Naidu ia an Indian lady o! 
international reputation and it must be remembered 
that American public opinion is very appreciative 
and enthusiastic of women speakers in general, 

A note to the tneraorandnm states that it 
has been “sent to tho Congress leaders." 
That is quite proper. Bat ns uniortanately 
the Congress has ceased for some years to be 
the only _non-commnnal monthpieco of 
polilically-tninded India, the' inemorandam 
. -ought to have been sent to tho leaders of 
. ational Liberal Federation also. The 
oi its adherents -is, no doubt, less 


its Ipiidcrs and supporters men 
ability as well ns the sinows of war. 

In our opinion tho Congress and tho Liberal 
Federation sliould take joint action. Failing 
that, they should ronko their separate arwtge- 
monts for fighting anti-Indian propaganda. 


The Visit of King Amanullah 

Tho visit of King Amanullah to India 
is noteworthy from vsnous points of ^iew 
and snggesfs many reflections 

His Afghan Majesty is undoubtedly a man 
of outstanding ability who wishes to do his 
utmost for bis country. But it cannot be said 
that India does not possess any roan of bis 
iutellectual calibre, strong will and desiro to 
do good. Why then this differeoco between 
the treatment which he receives from the 
British Government and foreign governments 
and that accorded by them to the greatest of 
Indians ? One reason is that King Aroanunah 
is independent and has an efficient array, 
which no Indian is and has. ^ 

. Perhaps the comparison between the 
treatment of an independent monarch and that 
of private individuals, however great, Is not 
quite apt 5 for there is in the nature of 
many or most men on element of snobbish- 
ness which makes them obsequious to men 
who have both might and money, irrespective 
of other considerations. So let us take tho 
case of our princes. 

There is no question that many of them 
aro as intelligent and well-meaning as King 
Aroanullab, Wo need not name any. Let us 
take some examples without any reference to 
intelligence, ability or beneficence. 

The population of Afghanistan, according 
to the latest estimate, is about eight millions. 
Tho total revenue is estimated at about fifty 
million rupees or 5 crores. In India Hyderabad 
has a population of 12,471,770 and its revenue 
(estimate) for 1026-27 was 747 lakhs So in 
both popnlation and revenue Hyderabad sur- 
■ passes Afghanistan. But the Nizam can be and 
has been threatened and coerced, whereas 
King Amanullah is feared and respected ;~* 
he is reported to have said ; “if we aro 
attacked we can, and will, defend ourselves, 
and if_ we are threatened, wo may threaten.” 
Think of a man who rules over only eight 
millions of people and has a revenue of only 
five crores of rupees saying that. What are 
the reasons? One is that the Afghans are 
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a free and independent people and their 
king is an independent king. Another is 
that he is a tboronghly patriotic king who 
has absolutely identified bitnself with the 
hononr and welfare of bis people, considering 
himself their hnrable servant Another is 
that he is free to train his people to fight m 
the roost np-to-date fashion with the 
np-trv-date weapons, munitions, and eqnip*“ 
ments like aeroplanes. Another is that out 
of the 40 lakhs of the male population of 
Afghanistan, at least eight lakhs, aged 20 
np to fifty, know how to fight and woold 
fight in case of need. Moreover, at a pinch 
many men below CO and above fifty can 
and will fight ; and even many women will 
fight in an emergency. 

The popnlation and revenue of every one 
of the other Indian States are less than^ those 
of Afghanistan, bat are not absolutely in<»n- 
siderable or Insignificant. Those of a few 
are given below 

State Population Approitmate 

Revenue 

Baroda 2.120.522 24475 lakbs 

Gwalior 3.105.47C 210 

Jammu and Kashmir 3.32 *.000 206 ., 

Mysore 6.859.‘i52 342 „ 

Travaocore 4,006,0b2 200 n 

But however progressive, enlightened, and 
beneficent the administration of any of Ibese 
States may be in comparison with that ol 
Afghanistan, the ruling princes cannot 
command a tithe of the deference shown to 
the Afghan monarch, because of the reasons 
indicated above. 

We have not been able to appreciate the 
reasons why King Amatullah could not be 
presented with an address at the Gate of 
India in Bombay. It seems to ns that tbe 
Government of India has made some 
distinction between the King of Belgitnn 
and the King of Afghanistan, tbongb the 
people of India, whatever their religion or 
race, welcomed tbe Utter with far greater 
warmth and enthnsiasm. Tbe really indepen- 
dent Asiatic Kings are few in number, and 
King Araanullah is the first Afghan King or 
recent times who can claim to bo 
independent. His visit was, therefore, bound 
to evoke enthnsiasm. ,c • » 

In his ntlerances in India His Majesty 
laid great stress on religions toleration, and 
declared that in his Kingdom no distinotton 
was made between Hindns and Muslims. 
This has been the case there at least lor more 


than a centnry. For we read in 
Hamilton’s East India published 

in two volumes in 1828 and dedicated by 
permission to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company : 

found 


Afehanistan : Brahraanical . Hindus ^ ---- 

allow Cabul, specially in the towns, where they 

Srw on iff mde ot brokers, merrhabts, banters, 
cmliUiniths and gram-sellers U. p l-l- , , ,. 

bSr” 'lh.'"TS' '“"aSSent 

"'CaSLr: Amonc the mhab.jmts be ISeid 

Perhaps Ibis tolerance towards Hindus 
has Vet beep always extended to heretical 
Moslems, lor thestonroj 
of tbe Abmadiya sect by order of the Aignau 
Goveromeot is too recent an occurrence to 
Ka fATffotten Probably at the time when u 

rrp’oi t^wm’^oMbo hjslS 

„„,em .ndroboes^not 

We ‘o Bowel kno* that "“I 

Mullahs t 

•'?‘1°id'’lo"tir "p wmmS hatred and 
MlcoUted to stir np c jj ,^,^03 who are 

dissension. Even those aiu 

■ l£? Af7han M«esly did well to 

on his Indian oo-reiigionists tho ^“'7 0 ! 

refine tho faith and feelings of their 
Tfindn fellow-coootrymen. The tatter are 
SS S> doty bound to reciprocate this neigh- 
Sv constdetation. and ' to .Lays striro to 
the cjamplo of religious toleration first 
“ BW Amannllah can be very frank and 
out^okhh when the occasion demands. With 
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reference to a complaint laid before him by 
the Pathans of Bombay that they were 
harassed by the police, ho said that he was 
sorry that they had been the recipients of so 
much police attention, but advised them also 
to behave better, and if oven after they had 
reformed themselves the police did not cease 
to trouble them, he promised to speak to the 
Governor. 


to iotrodaco all that ho thinks will bo for the 
good of hJS country. 

In India oil Britishers and evon non- 
British occidentals, oOlcial and non-offtcial, 
barring possible exceptions, consider them- 
selrcs masters of all Indians. They may not 
learn a lesson from Amannliah’a declaration 
that ho is t hurablo servant of his people ; 
but* the lesson is there. It is there for 


His respectful and polite altitude towards Indian princes, hakims and pahatawallahs also, 
women, as evidenced particularly by tho ** r^ »•« 


hoDonr he did to Mrs. Gandhi, btfs arrested 
attention. He is really attentive to tho true 
interests of Afghan women, as proved by tho 
arrangements made in his country and in 
foreign countries for the education of Afghan 
girls and women. He hasset thooxample in hts 
own family. His sister is in Franco receiving 
edneation. Other ladies of the royal family 
are receiving education at home and abroad. 
It is cleat, too, that be does not like the 
purdah system. The TFec/o writes : 


And it is there for any and every Indian 
who considers himself superior to - 
other Indian. 

D. 0. Upson writes in The Pioneer'. 

As to India, the [AfKhanl Xing proceeded to 
assure mo iliat he and his penpio bad every 
svmpalhy w’ith the "national aspirations" of Indians, 
lie spoke of a licagne of Eastern Nations as a 
Bteatly cherished projccL 


Pan-Asiatic League 

Such a league or federation, inaugornted 
formally or informally, met two months ago 
at 'Shanghai. Its next mooting has been 
proposed to be bold at Kubnl. That would 
chime in with tho desire of tbo Affiban 
monarcb. Japan is strong oDough to be the 
roost powerful supporter of such a league* 
but she is also the greatest obstacle to Rs 
A correspondent (of some paper, not “ont pursuing and roaliting any high political 
own”) writes from Paris- on Doc. 3, 1927. ideal. Just as tbo League of Nations cannot 
n.i-....- rr/li .7'.i . «i.i .........tut., jn ti... nf (hn 


, Here is an item of interest regardins the Royal 
ladies of Afghanistan : 

‘It is understood." says the A. P. I of the 10th. 
. that the ladies will wear veils while in India, 
will emerge from purdah on the steamer 
which leaves Bombay on Deembcr 

ilay we invite 'our Moslem fellow-coontaymen 
to put ,thls .compliment” into their huaas and 
smoke it ? 


that Princess 'Kohra, sister of Amnnullab, 
‘wants her countrywomen to adopt Western 
dress, and her brother may decree that they 
may by allowed to appear in public unveiled.” 
Tbat 'is not nnVikely when by feeling tbo pulse 
of his people he finds that the time has come 
for such asocially revolutionary decree. 


possibly do anything for the liberation of 
Subject and unorganized peoples of the world, 
because tbo most powerful, League Member 
States profit by tho subjection and exploita- 
tion ol these peoples, bo in ‘•Asia 
follows the iroperializing and exploiiins 
methods of tho West. UDless_ Japan 


His advise tt at ' Indians should use herpell right with Korea and Formosa, and 
country-made goods, whatever their Qaalitv * with China ns regards Manchuria, how can she 
n.. ..ml einnorclv nrntp&t in nna VOICO 


or price, which principle, he said, is followed 
in Afghanistan, had prepared us for the 
following passages in the above-mentioned 
eorrespondent’s letter : — 

The King, I gathered, hopes to crosuH well-' 
Onalified engineers regarding the crnloitation of 
mineral' resonrccs. Helwants lo bulla a rsilw.iy 
to ship ores and oil. 

But ha has determined not to float a loan in 
foreign countries. Hisi country’s resources onljr 
should psy for improvements, and'he is determinea 


bouestly and sincerely protest in one voice 
with the lOther countries of Asia against the 
policy, metho'ds and deeds of. the West in 
this vast continent ? 

Even if this objection did not exist, aFan- 
Asiatio Federation could mean only a feder- 
ation of the peoples of Asiatic countries, not 
of their governments. Some of these peoples ' 
who aro free may be able to influence their' 
governmonts, bn^ those who are not free 


ihai AighBnislan modernised shallibe for Atglans cannot do so. The former cannot, however. 

' ' ' inflaenco their governments to the extent of 


And, of course, it is '-no nows that he 
has undertaken his European tonr to make 
a seriops study of. Western civilization and- 


actively helping any dependent Asiatic coun- 
try to be free. But the independent Asiatic • 
governments may he. influenced not to. enter. 
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into treaties like the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
by which Japan boand herself to help Britain 
in patting down possible popular risings of 
independence in India, 

For the reasons indicated in the abore 
two paragraphs, there cannot be a really 


Hakim Ajmal Khan 

Thongh Hakim Ajmal Khan had been 
snfTenDg from illness for some time past and 
was advanced in years, the news of his 
sndden and unexpected death from heart- 



Halim Aimal 

* f 'Inrfl has been receired with a shock of 

tfTecthe poliUcal leagno or federal®® Sul surprise all over the wnntry. He was 

Asiatic peoples. Bat a caltnral fedwtio P » j gentleman and an ardent Jorer of hto 
there may be. and informally the Ronatry in whom people of all communities 

■tions of snch a federation hare been already ^^ngd^nce Hedies at the moment of 

laid by Rabindranath Tagore. India's sorest national need, leaving to nis 

Santrytnen the legacy of his character. 
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personality and activities for their paidaoco 
and inspiration. 


The Indian States Committee 

In the composition of the Indian States 
Committee the Biilish GovcrnTneot has foUovr- 
ed in one respect the same policy as ^ that 
followed in the constitution, of the Simon 
Commission. Those who are most iotoresled 
in the fiolntion of the question to be consi- 
dered and reported on by it, are to have no 
part or lot in it. The work of tho Commiltco 
would he to investigate the relations between 
the Indian States and British — ruled India. 
But neither the princes and the people 
of these States nor the people of the 

provinces of India arc represented in tho 
Committee; — in fact, there is no Indian in 
the Committee. In justifying tho purely 
parViaraentary personnel of the Statolory 
Coraraission the Viceroy said that if Indians 
were appoiuted members of the Commissloa 
their ooncluaions would bo coloured by their 
“natural and legitimato desire” “to see India 
a seH'governiQg nation,” and if British 
officials connected with India were appointed 
its membcTS, their judgment would be affected 
by their “long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be in- 
vited to apply impartial minds.” If this 
“principle” had been followed in tho consti- 
tution o! the Indian States CommtUee, the 
consistency and sincerity of the Viceroy’s 
plea would have been apparent, though its 
weakness would have remained undiminisbed. 
Bot Sir Harcourt Bntler, an I C S roan who was 
Toreign Secretary to the Government of India 
and has governed two provinces of the Indian 
Empire and had dealings with some of its Indian 
states, certainly has had “long and close 
contact with the questions to which they 
(the membera of the committee) would now 


bo Invited to apply impartial (!) minds. 
How, then, has ho boon appointed Chalrmao 
of tho committee ? What has booorao of 
tho Viceroy's arguments, which ho ovidenUy 
borrowed from Birkonhoad, BaldwlHi 
RcndlDg. MacDonald & Co. ? 

So much for tho diflorooco in tho con* 
stltntion of tho two bodies. Thero is also 
n diiTorooco in tho position of tho parties 
chiefly concerned in tho invostigntioo and 
coQclasions of tho two. Tlio poopio living 
itt Uatish-rulod India have at least tho tight 
to protest against tho constitution of tho 
Simon Commission and to say cither that 
they will boycott tho Simon Commission or 
co-oporato with it, and they have been exor- 
cising this right Dnt tho rnling princes are 
tongno-tied. They can prononneo no free 
opiniou cither way. And their subjects nro 
assumed to have no locus standi at all. 

Yet tho ruling princos are snpposed to 
occupy a position of great dignity in relation 
to the Brilish-Indian Government and are 
said by tbeir British bureaucratic and Journa- 
listic sincere well-wishers, trustees and con- 
scienco-keopers to be very anxious at the 
thought of losing this dignified position In a 
self-ruling India. Our conviction is that they 
will be persons of greater consequence in a 
self-Tuling India and will 'bo thought more 
highly of than now in foreign countries, loo. 
And whether India be able to win self-rule 
or^ not, and whatever the treatment the 
princes receive from the British Govornmont, 
they will be moro highly loved and respected 
by their subjects if they concede the demand 
made at the last Indian States' Peoples’ 
Conforonco for “the establishment of reprosent- 
ative institutions on an elective basis for tho 
purpose of legislation, taxation and control 
of general administration, and tho elementary 
rights of free speech acd a free press.” 


■Pm-rro AKi) PrausnEO m A O. Saemb at Peams, Pees, 
Jl, Upper uibcolab Road, Calcutta. P.—Slb. 27, 
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DUCKS IN STPEAn 
By Katsushika Hokusai 
(Painted in his 88ih 3 eai) 




SIAM 

While I stood before thee. Siam, 

I felt that lovo’s signet ring had pressed Ihy name on my raind 
Id life's iineonscions davro, 
and that my traveller’s hasty moracDts ^cro big 

with tlio roroembranco of an ancient meeting. 

The •silent music of centuries has overflowed 

. ' the brink of the seven short days 
ihsi sarpii&sd isc AV 

in tliy words and worship. Ihy offerings to beauty's sJjrine, 
in thy fragrant altars with candles lighted 
and incenso breathing peace. 

To-day at this hour of parling I stand in thy courtyard, 
gaze in thine ejes 

and leave thee crowned with a garland 

whose ovcr-fresli flowers blossomed ages ago. 


Sum 

loteroational Railway 
- Ocl. 17, 1027. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


INDIA'S ILLITEIIAOY: SROOLD IT BAR SELl'’-ROIiE? 

Bv THE Hev. Da, J. T. SUNDKRBANl) 


O NE of tho argumonls osed much as a 
proof that tho lodian people aro not 
fit for self-ROvorament. and need to bo 
ruled by others, is their “iliiternoy.” 

It by illiteracy wo mean ij»oorance. there 
is undoabledly some force in tho nrgomcnt, 
for DO one questions that a roasonable decree 
of intelliRenco Is' necessary in a people it 
they would rule themselves wisely and 
safely. 

Bat this arRomont seems strange as 
coming from the British. For who are 
responsible for tho illiteracy of tho Indian 
people ? Thero is only one possible answer. 
The chief responsibility rests on the British 
themselves One would natarally sapposo. 
therefoTO, that they (the British) would try 
to cover up and hide from sight a fact so 
damning to themselves as this iliitoraoy Is. 
Instead of being a proof that they ‘ought to 
stay in India, its existonco there after 
more than a centuiy of their supreme and 
unhindered domination, would seem to be a 
clear evidence that their role has been a 
failnre, has been an evil, and ought not to 
be continued. 


The responsibility of the British for India’s 
illiteracy seems to be beyond question. All 
the people of India except the very lowest 
land many men of them) prize odneation 
highly, they earnestly desire it. and for 
fifty years their leaders have been pleading 
for It as for almost nothing else. Moreover 
there is plenty of money to give India 
universal popular education— education equal 
or superior to that of Japan, if only the 
resources of the country, instead of being 
coDsuraed on unnecessary salaries and pen- 
sions to Englishmen, and on worse than un- 
necessary miliUry and other outlays for the 
benefit of the British Empire, were expend- 
ed in the interest of the Indian people. 

1 nmversal, popular edncatlon, equal 

to that of ^ Japan. It is true India has a 
tnucn-larger population than that of Japan, 
P^O'l'led for ; but it is also true that 
ene has vastly larger resonrees, resoorjes 
which, in proportion to her population, are 
much larger than Japan’s. So that, if her 


revenues wore not taken away from her by 
forcignore, she could oot only equal, but 
actually ontdo, Japio, in giving cduoation 
to her people and thus nearly or wholly 
wiping out the illiteracy of India. Tbo- 
Dritish hide those fasts, the world does not 
know them, but tho Indian people under- 
stand and realize them in all their bitterness. 

liCt us study India’s illiteracy, to see- 
oxacily what it is. and to find out whether 
bad as its oltects are, It is of such a nature 
that it ought to prevent her from having- 
BoU-rolo. Even if we grant that htiracy, a 
% much-greater amount of literacy than oxists- 
in India, is necessary for solf-govornmoot in 
our Western world, whore everybody depends- 
for knowledge upon reading, where there' is 
little knowledge or intolligenos except what 
is obtained from books and newspapers-* 
does it follow that thero is the same need 
for literacy in a country like India, where- 
the people aro so mach Ie»s slaves to books 
and papers, whore they dopsod'so much loss 
upon these for their intelligenoo, and have- 
so many other sources of knowledge besides 
the printod page ? 

Is it true that nations in the past which, 
have been self-govoraing have always been 
literate ? Have there not been nations many,, 
in Asia and Europe and other parts of tbe- 
world, with very much- less literaoy than 
India possesses to-day, that have rnled. 
themselves,' and done it well, — much better 
than any foreign power coold- have ruled 
them ? , , 

In the first place, it shonld be borne in- 
mind that not all the people of India, by 
any moans, are illiterate. The literate 
elements, while small in comparison with the- 
320.000,000 of India’s entire population, are- 
reallv Urge. Let us see how large. 

Beginning with those who are literate in- 
English, how many of these are there ? 
Turning to the Statesman’s Year Book of 
tOJ7, we fiad the number of persons literate- 
in the English language giveu as 2,500,000. 
Do we realize that this number actually ex- 
ceeds that of the population of any one of 
thirty-mne of the forty-nine- states which. 
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<orapose the American Union ? In other 
words, do we realize that there are more 
■persons in India who read, wiile and speak 
■the English langnage than the whok popala- 
■tion of Virginia or Tennessee, or Kentocty, 
or Wisconsin, or Iowa, or California, and more 
lhan the combined popnlation of Maine. 
Termont, New Hampshire and Rhode Island r 
Shonldsnchan araonnt of literacy as this 
connt for nothing in estimating the fit men 
of India for self-rnle ? ^ , j- i 

Bat this is only a beginning. India has 
a literacy of another kind, many limes 
larger than this, and (or purposes of lodian 
-citizenship rooeh more important. I _ 
literacy in the yernaculars What is the 
nnmber of persons literate in one or more 
of the langnages of India ? Tnrning 
to the Statesman’s Year Book, we find the 
answer to he 22,623.651. These figures may 
well he a surprise. Add this great noober 
to that of the literates in English {making 
allowance for ail dapUcalcs), and we ha*o in 
■ India actaally more than one*half as many 
literate persons- persons who can read, wnie 
and speak some important l»oguage-“as the 
total popnlation of England, Wales and Scollano, 
more than one-half as many as the whole 
popnlation of France, more Ihsn one-thira 
«8 many as the total population of Germany. 
With all these not fewer than tweoly-fonr or 
twenty-fire millions of literates distributed 
thronghoot the whole of India, one wonders 
with what consistency the British OoTernment 
can refuse self rule to the Indian people 
because of illiteracy. . . . . ko, 

But this is by no means all that is w w 
said. In a country like Icdia, why should 
the question of literacy or illiteracy. «9 
related to self-rule, be gisen anything M»e 
so great importance as the British gim i 
Literacy is important, riery importanl, 
connection with cnllnre, for enlaiperrmr ana 
enrichment of life, and for n»c 8 in many 
directions ; but in a country like Jnoia is 
it not possible for men to be good citizen^ 
Valuable citizens, intelligent in 
<iuit 8 all matters fundamental to cit«en. P 
and jet be technically BH*"**® t/ j! i'. 
we say that ability to read and i 

dispensable to good citizenship in -dw 
and Europe, aie we quite J* r,,oi 

in lands with diDerent civili«t*®J* , 
curs ? We in the Western woild 8 iino« 
onirersatly regard literacy as » 
everywhere necessaiily identical 51 - 

telligence, and illiteracy as ncc 


identical with unintelligence or ignorance. Bn't^ 
a mistake could hardly be greater. A 
who does not know a letter of the alphabet 
and who cannot sign his name may be a 
person of large intelligence, and. on the 
other hand, a man who can read and write 
half a dozen languages may possess very, 
little knowledge of any practical valne, 
indeed may bo almost a fooL . , < 

The truth of this is well-illnstrated by 
the case of a prisoner in the State Prison 
at Auburn. New York, in the year lt<26. 
The intelligence tests of the J.SOO prisoners 
in that institution showed that the very 
highest intelligence of all was found id a 
man (15 years old) who had come into tl e 
prison wholly illiterate, unable either to 
Kad or write. His inteltigence 7 ® 

to be higher than that of any of the high 

seboji or college gradnates. And this by 
tests the most rigid. . 

The truth is. there is amazing ignorance 
in our whole American and Enropean ^rlcl 
as to the real relation of literacy to intelli- 
gence. The reason we identify the two la 
because we of the West ®re fed on books 
and other reading from our babyhood, and 
get almost all onr knowledge ^ 

printed page. Tbns our mlnda become 
arlificialized, our conception 
becomes narrowed down to that which we 
get from reading, and other arennes for 
Sblaiuing knowledge, ^besl 

become largely closed to ns. And yet these 
other avennes are of '?hriSX 

Taliue the g eat past as a whole the 

E «“ecb, Dot -ritl.E. h.s bteo person.l 

ST'S»n!rf il’SZr/X To 'El. 

ST...™!!'.'! orally, and thoa presetred 
# ..w. «£.fi fo see as intellectual gold, 

*”^D^to ^er| recent times the great teachers 
of mankind have never been feachere 

Ihiongh books or reading or writing, bat 
always Ibiough personal 
Jesus taught bis disciples orally Buddha 
devoted bimteU to teaching all hu long life. 
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but so far as wo caa find oat his InstracUon 
was’ mainly, if not, wholly, oral Socrate*^ 
Plato, Aristotlo and the fireat philosophors 
and teachers of Greece commnnicatod their 
knowledKo and'thouRht by speech,— -RathcrinR 
their pupils and followers into groups and 
small companies, in gardens, groves or 
temples and there instructing them through 
conversation, with probably little or no u«o 
at any time of anything so artificial ' as » 
book or a manuscript. 

Many of the greatest mon of the past 
even since writing and hooks have beoo 
known, ito say , nothing o! the long age? 
before letters were invented), have beei* 
illitetate, — kings, statesmen, commanders of 
armies, governors of provinces, managers of 
great bu'-incss enterprises, d.scoverecs, 
inventors, leaders in every department of 
life. Nobody ever dreamed that these men, 
or the nations to which they belonged, wero 
incapable of ruling themselves and needed 
to be held in subjection, by foreigners be- 
cause of their illiteracy. Then why doe^ 
anybody say that the illiteracy which exUW 
in India (especially when it is remembered 
that by its side, there exists the very largo 
amount of literacy which has been mep* 
tioned ) ' makes it necessary lor the ludUo 
people to be governed by aliens from beyond 
great oceans, most of whom come to their 
governing tasks iu almost absolute ignoraoco 
of India, indeed, .with far, far less knuwiedge 
of .‘India’s . history, civilization, inslitutioiis, 
enstoms and real needs, than is possessed 
by millions and millions of the Indian people 
who are stigmatized and looked down upon 
by tbeir , egotistical British masters as 
Illiterate ? ' 

,,T3p to witbin a century or so' ot the 
present time, the literacy of Great Britain 
was very low. When she wrote her Hagoa 
Cbarta. and when she established her Parlia- 
ment and made her Kings answerable to it. 
only a small minority of her people couM 
read and write. Bat that did not prevent 
her irora rnling herself. Large numbers of 
the early pioneers of America, who penetra- 
ted its wildernesses, subdued its forests, and 
laid the fuandatioDs of its governments, were 
nearly or wholly illiterate, according to our 
present noderstanding of the word. But 
what men they were ! How many of os 
with all onr book-learning are their equals 
in iutellectnal and moral t.trength? It has been 
.estimated that less than hai! ef the people 
..Atef iho V thirteen American Colonies at the 
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time of tho Revolution could road and wrif®- 
Yet how nobly they wrought for freedo®' 
and what a nation they founded 1 

Americans should not forget that th& 
staunch and virile Amoricin stock fre’^ 
which Abraham Lincoln came was larg(?|r 
illiterate. Tne groit Apoalachiati Mount#"* 
region of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessp®* 
tho Cdfoiinss and Georgia, contains a wb"® 
population of about 6.000,000, nearly 
native Americans for six or sevou gene*’^" 
tions. Yno Ktatislics o! tho draft at tho ti®® 
wo went into tho European War lodicaf®'* 
an illitDTacy in that region of nearly 80 
cent. Wnuld it not bo possible to find 
roUUons of graduates from our ^ schoi"3, 
including rnsny gradustos of onr colle?®* 
and anivQTsiVies, that coubl bo belter epaf®^ 
from the natinn th.an tlioso Independ^®^ 
and sturdy mountain ‘ peiple, so large * 
portion of whom cannot read or write ? 

The largo South American Republic 
Brazil, according to a recent census, has 
illiteracy of over 80 per cent. Yet Brjt*'* 
is self-ruling and well-governed. Several 
other South American nations have a r®l® 
of illiteracy nearly as high, and 
have reasonably good goveroraoots, far bettor 
than any foreign rule coold be, , ’ 

Many of the people of India who can**®® 
read and write not only possess Urge kuo ^" 
ledge of things outside of books, but aotaell7 
have an ‘amount of knowledge of books C**®" 
tained by hearing them read or rooUod 
others) which amozes tho Westerner 
often puts him to shame. The last ti®® 
I was in .India they told me that th® 
lyiio poems of Tagore were known by heart 
(had been, committed to memory) by milUone, 
auA xeuAeA anh sung tfA 

and far beyond, 

I suppose it would not be ' beyond the 
truth to say ' that a larger proportion of the 
people of India, oven of those who are 
called 'illiterate, are reasonably intelligent 
about the two great national (and 'almost 
sacred) Epics of their country, the MahabharaU 
and the Ramayaoa, and have large portions 
ot them committed to memory, than the 
proportion of Europeans or Americans rvhu 
are intelligent about our Bible and have re- 
latively equal portions of that committed t® 
memory. It is not UDconirnon for Hiudu 
men and boys who have never been to school 
a day. to be able to repeat actually by tho 
hour passages from these two great national 
poems or other esteemed Hindu UteratPro, 
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and hardly less is to he said of the 
medans as to their kaO'sleJge of the Koran 
and other Islamic literatore. 

Max Muller (in his “What India Can 
Teach Us”) says : '’Ttiere is i sach a 

thing as social education and education 
ontsida of books; and this edncation is 
distinctly higher in India than in any part 
of Ctirntendom. Throngh recitations of 
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L Should India be ruled by a email’ 
body of foreigners, who are in the country 
only temporarily, whose supreme interests are' 
‘in a distant land, a raajoriry of whom are 
hta»hty anl overbearing tiward the Indian 
p<-ople, and unsympathetic toward India 8 
Civilization and Ideals, whose knowledge of 
lodta and Its needs, in the very nature of 
of CnriKtendom. Throngh recitations or the case is and cinba. only very imper ec - 

ancient stories and legends, throngh religious *“P5nould ‘india’ be ruled by her own 

songs and passion plays, through shows aod „.mplc • 

pageants, through ceremonials and sacrameftts. jol'iaas who are literate 

through fairs and pilgrimages, the Hindu . 

masses all. over India receive a g'*oefal c“l‘ P “ or m .re of the 

tnre and education which are m no way j . p|^^ ^3) the still larger 

lower, bat positively higher, than the general Indians, who althongh 

level of culture and education received ,, illiterate are men of Urge 

through schools and newspapers, or even ‘whose home is India. 

. 1 'jf‘jogh the ministrations of the churches. .kg.r^DaUve land as Englishmen or 

in Western Christian lands. It is an educa- who lo thui.g whose whole interests 

l;o». .,ot i. Ih, ...called three n'a. bet ie Ame,,c.ns 

” 5 °.' ttomesh Doll, (ban wbom lb;re is o»o b™""? the' So Jiedie' of 

:;.r.V"r;''^,'cu'ps''^oT''ie“.”Vr S ISrUaled b, any lr...,en, fere.^her. 
r.n.sea in India that do cot contain men nt '•“■•’““'“L.-Vt,, these are best Btted tn- 
inHuonce, men’ of intellifenco and some , ' “J; 5„e the qneaUnns answer 

edncotion.—meo who are respected in their rule lou 


euuuonon,— men wno are icspecieu u 
neighborhoodsi—caltivators of the soil 00 a 
large scale, village priests, village pliysiclans. 
village schoolmasters and other?. These men 
are the natnral leaders of the people. In 
political aflairs they are usually willing to 
come forward for election, to represent their 
communities, and to serve the GoTernmeot 


rule India ? 

"“'Lit'SiiDtt that has been 
.rticle be nnderateed as meanine that the writer 
estimates lightly the wine of "•.‘‘“S- 
and books, or the imliorlance, lor many 
Ss aod 10 msoy directions, ol the knowledge 
The gaiood throngh thorn 4 a baa boon 


lommunities, and to serve the GoTernmeot”* ludi^ deeply needs and craves, 

Facts like these should be pondered by „ been pleading with her rulers 

Englishmen or others who so lightly and and iS kuSwledge The crime of 

Ignorantly declare that the great historic [® ®, ®^'n withholding it has been very 

nation of India is not fit to rule itself, bat ber rulers m wuno 

nmst remain subject to foreigners, because great the illiteracy whmb 

of Its so-called “illiteracy.” . , , 5„ nnfortunate lot, she unh^esifatingly 

in conclusion : The whole subject of * Mme^tlv declares that she is fit for self^ 
illiteracy in India as related to self-govern- and earoe uy prjnciple of homan justiw 

ment, may be concisely aod fittingly T. 'p.LtKmrmore. she wants the 


ment, may be concisely aod fittingly ,“S j foil* Farlhermore. she wants the 

s: 1.7. ‘b"eir.d‘,Tc r 

tacacac only « ^ 

. a-T. ~ I,, she see any non» 

T M Work” (of Romesh 0 . Datl). ny ilMeraey. 

J- N. Unpu. p. 110. *“ . I jor Freedom.”! 

[This article is a chapter from the Author's forthcoming 
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P HTSlCIAisS diapnoso inDpaloroaDja as n 
disease, sometimes symptomatlo oI a 
terrible malady. .Apart from a medical 
prognosis, megalomania, or the delnsion of 
power and greatness, such as fha£ possessed 
'William II of Germany and was the cause 
of bis undoing, is not uncommon. It may 
bo a very aggravated form of egoism, a 
hypertrophy which is colloquially known as 
a swelled head. It has been hardly noticed 
that this disease of tho mind has been finding 
free vent in literature for a considerable 
time. 

The part that literature plays in human 
affairs and human thought is a constdomblo 
one. It is not merely an intellectual stimul- 
ant. The highest creative litorataro has been 
kuowu to permeate life itself. The great 
•epics, dramas, romances and works of fictloo 
often exercise a poweifnl infiaenco on 
humao conduct- and human 'ideals. Our 
judgment of such works is limited by our 
knowledge. It is comparatively recently that 
European scholars have become aware of tbe 
existence of aQ'impoTtaut' literature outside 
Europe. Even now such knowlcdgeis confin- 
ed to a very few people. Man’s quest for 
all things that appeal to the higher /acuities 
is narrow. To Europeans Europe 'represent- 
ed the whole worid just as the Aryans 
thoucht there was nothing worth knowing 
outside India. The Greeks looked upon Hellas 
as the land favoured by the gods and tbe 
Romans proudly declared Rome to be the 
bub of the world, Homer was and probably 
still is regarded as the greatest epic poet of 
the world. I am not sure, wbefber tbe 
majority of Englishmen do not regard Milton 
greater than Dante, or the Germans do not 
look upon Goethe as greater than Shakespeare. 
It may be due to a similar weakness that 
we Indians retain the conviction that 
Valmiki and 'Vjasa are the greatest poets 
that the world has yet known. 

There is, however, a touchstone for 
literature as well as for gold, and any great 
book may be put to the test. When a book 
or the author of Jbat book is designated 
immortal, it means that tbe book exercises 


fi living inflncnco upon Jiving men. The 
epics of Homer are as wcll-kno>'n to-day as 
when they wore sung or chanted by the 
wandering bnrd in tho streets and homes of 
some forgotten town in ancient Oroeco. From 
Greece they have passc-d to the possession 
of the world. The names of Agamemnon and 
AcbilJee, Hector and Patroclas, the wander- 
ings and adventures of Ulysses are now 
known in every part of the world. ,Bat 
great as tbo poems undoubtedly are, they 
are valued mainly as high literature with 
all the grandeur associated wi*h true epic 
poetry. The Iliad and tbo Odyssey are 
beyond question tho beginning of all Jitera- 
tnre in ancient and modern Europe. It itiay 
bo noted in passing that among tho many 
theories about the personality and identity 
of Homer ono is that the word is derived 
from hcmcrco^ which means a collector. 
Tnroing to ancient Sanskrit literature we 
find that (be author of tbo Zlahabhari^ta, 
Yya«o, is also believed to have been a 
collector because of tbo multiplicity of tbe 
works ' attributed to bis authorship. The 
speculation Itself is .unprofitable, ’ because 
nothing can be accurately ascertained about 
Yyosa and Homer, and whether they wore 
(be au(hors or eonapilers of tbo great epics 
(hey have left a 'heritage which is as real as 
it is priceless. Bat if wo compare the epics 
of Homer with tbe Ifamayana and ,tbe 
Mahabharota we can ■ at once realise that 
(he ideal of the Aryan poet is higher than 
the Greek Ideal. Penelope is certainly an 
ideal wife, faithful to the wandering Ulysses, 
and (be inventor of a womanly and ingeoj. 
ous device to put either importunate suitors. 
Site W8S placed in e much wor^o position, 
but she passed through the ordeal without 
fcalhe. To millions of women on (his country 
she is not only a goddess, but the highest 
paragon of a true and faitbfnl wife. It (s 
only in India that we find the legends and ^ 
myths of early Sanskrit literature interwoven 
into the web of Indian life and thought. In 
Europe the interest in ancient literature is 
detached and impersonal ; thcie is no con- 
tinuity of tradition ; tbe modern Gieeks or 
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lUliao^ have nothing in cotnmon with the 
ancient Greets and Romans ; the most im- 
portant breat is the change of religion, and 
probably the good Christians in Greece and 
Italy designate Homer and Hesiod, Virgil and 
Grid, pagans. In India men and women 
still cling to the ancient faith. Religion has 
passed throogh various phases, but there has 
been no radical change. The heroes and 
heroines of the Sanskrit epics are still the 
ideals of the Hindn race ; many of^ the 
legends have been pat to practical applica- 
tion. The birth anniversary of Krishna is 
still a national festival throaghout India. 
Hmdn women still perform the Savitri 
Vrata, in memory of the faithfal Savitri, 
who won back the life of her dead hnsbapd 
from King Tama (Pluto) himself. The stories 
of the two epics with the numerous minor 
legends intertwined with them have been 
sources of perennial inspiration to later 
poets and dramatists. There is no other 
literature in the world which has 6Ued so 
Urge a space in the life, religion and 
thoughts of a nation. 

Evidence of a sense of racial superiority 
has been sought in the Ramayana in that 
part of the narrative in which an aborgioal 
race 'inhabiting the southern part of the 
peninsula has been designated a race of 
anthropoid apes. These formed the allies of 
Rama and the army with whose help be 
vaoquished and killed Ravana. the demon- 
king of Ceylon, and rescued Sita from 
captivity. U is impossible to judge what 
^as at the back of the poet's mind, bat 
certainly there is no contempt for the 
monkey-army and the leaders among them. 
Kanaman was the most devoted and zealous 
follower of Rama. He discovered Sita in the 
wood where she was kept a prisoner, and be 
IS worshipped as the monkey-god to this 
day. Others were gallant fighters and their 
unselfish devotion to Rama and the part they 
played in the rescue of Sita were beyond all 
praiie. There is nota word anywhere to show 
that these heroic and generous friends and follow- 
ers oI Rama, at a time when he and Ws 
brother Lakshmana were eiiles and wanderers 
ppon the face of the earth, were despised or 
treated with contumely. Any race or tribe 
would bo proud to have such a record 
' In later times when the age of the drama 
appeared in Sanskrit literature the consciotts- 
ness of the superiority of the Aryan race 
became manifest. Sanskrit drama is singalar- 
V free from coarse or vnlgar language or 
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expletives. Oaths cannot be found in the- 
dialogaes even when the speakers belong to 
the lower ranks of society. The severest term 
of abase is either a son or a daaghtor of a 
slave These ancient Aryans were clearly a 
cleaa-minded pejple who never used foul 
Ian>»aa»e. But there is a sharp distinction 
between an Arya and au Anarya (non-Aryan)- 
When a woman is addressed in indeooroos 
laogaa<»e she flsshes out the retort, you 
speak like an Anarya!’ Contempt is couceu- 
twted in that one word. An Arya must be 
incapable of anything unworthy, undignified 
or nobecoming He must be true to the 
teachings and traditions of his race. One 
who IS not an Arya may be diflerent Hat 
it IS only rarely that we come across such 
remarks and only m some dramas ; there is 
no insistence on the snperiorlty of the Aryan 
race no obsession of greatness no universal 
contempt for other races. The great posts 
and dramatists were fall of their own high 
art aod eeldom treated of trivial things or 

fesliofs 

Ancient Greek literature is also free from 
any insistence on the superiority of tbeGreek 
r>c8 The grB.t epics treat of 't«r a"i 
veotoro. the famous tragedies of Aosohyfuj 
Eatipido.. Sophocles aod Seoeca mostly 
treaM of the mythologies of the different 
Mrls of 3teeoo. nhile the oomedios of 
Kistophaoes lashed the vioes of the age trith 
the haod of a master. 

used as a medium for the assertion of 
natiooal superiority, and even the Helots, 
who were slaves, were let alone. The Romans 
were the proudest among the ancient nations, 
but their best literature is not tainted by 
MpresLns of contempt for other peoples. 

The bar sinister of oolonr was first *“tro- 
J liiBratore by Shakespeare but 

the eli "test reflection upon the 

»;.r=jgolyjP»^ Scorn 

5paia aod -rraa^ .to^whol, 

Suhe'ea? of the litleooth cealnry that 
* “Joara RTDBlled fioally from the country, 
^/remnants' of their splendid arohltectaro 
are still to be seen in the south of bpain. 
rio nation of Enrope was conquered 
wT(fe»toid race and the irhlle people had 
u"oder the rale of a black race. It is 
anoieot history e.on noir and it -K 
“it, tresh in the time of Shakespeare. The 
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he'had aoBWercd that " "‘"P” .ph® 

of the shape of a inverted ■alras-bowl. Tho 
earliest examples ’ ot ‘ Buddhist and^ J»'n 
stupas are really hemispheres. Such rs the 
shape oS the great stupas at Sanehi and M 
at JIanikyala near Eowalpindi. The 
Barhlit stupa has not 

but ■ the specimens m find on its has-reliofs 
are hemispheres placed on a round pedestal 
OT a drum*, the* liorth-ivestcrn . frontier of 
India abounds with , ruins of . stupas of all 
sorts beginning from tho 2nd century 
to the Mh eentury ' A. D. when Buddhism 
was pVaotioaliy destroyed by ‘'>e 
invasions of the Huns' and the Gnnatas. The 
evolution of tho stnpa or tho Ohaityas can 
bo studied at best 'in tho norlh-wostem 
frontier Or Gandhara i_and at -Bodh Gava, 
Ahere numerous Votive Stupas were ercc ed 
from the Srd.centory B.C., to tho end of .the 

lahnCenln^h^jn stupas’ and Chaityas came 
very earty to be divided into two different 
ciMsel the solid Ohaitya built as a monument 
to oommemtirate a certain ■ event 
hollow Chaitya, which contalped - some relic. 
The nature' ol the Jaio Chaitya or 
less familiar' to' us.' One such stupa of the 
wSurv B a, or A. D.,' was excavated 
w‘ Dr F^hrer at Kantali Tila in ■Mathnre 
oTti^ ihfl remainine specimens ore known to 
S* oil? fro“ bas-rellels. Buddhist Chaityas 
?id Btnbas ’ ot all .’ages are far mor^a nuroer- 
6?s ' The ’ earlier ftnpas at Sanchi, Soearit 
C.Mhara'inear Sanehi) and Jtaoiliyala 
l”i“er'‘Garbha-OhaUyas.;^^^^^^^ 


monuments bnilt to mark the position of a 
particolar site. Tnan .Chwapg has ™nlioood 
many stupas - that were erected . by , P'on* 
Bnddhists-to .mark special spots oonneotsd 
with tho life of Gantama Rnddiia. ' . ' , 

Tho small votive stiipas'in the 
of great temple at Bodh Gaya and *•'» 
atnjasof tha North-Western 
afford ns snlTiciont exarap es f"* 
treatment. of the architeetnrei ot ‘hn 
Tho stupa whether hollow ' or solid was 
always a structare with a h"''™',?' 
snpor-striieturo differed at different 1 , 

tho earliest apoeiraens being ,,3 

a low roetangnlat platform. • In . many 
the outlina' and appearance of “'S' , 
atnpas was ohapgcd by the addition of P 
layers of masonry over tho old one , 

stupa No. I at Sanchi. This became a macti^ 
larger hemisphere built ^ on j 

with the passage ■ of • time. Another, typ 
example is tho Uhamek stupas, the lower pat 
of which is built of stone but tbe * upper pa« 
of bricks. The lower part, which M'O.f 

uofinished, is an.irrogularhemlsphere built ° 

a large round pedestal. It was 
built fiu. the 5 th * ceutory A. D, the hr ck 
structure was added to jt In 'the 'j th cantu y 
when the entire structure lost its 
character and .beceroo pvold in shape, in® 
Dhamek i stqpa, when the facing, of the biieii 
portion was intact, resembled the . 

the goose at Oiriyok. 10 , miles from ancien 
Bajgir, in the Patna district 


iSaraa^dSonari stnpas were the tombs ot 
?Tl,iddbisf 1 missionaries. The - second 
ItUM at Saldhara oontnieed •'m J®'"® 


The gradnai' avolntion of the ‘staP* 
from ' 'tbe "primltlvo ‘ hemispherical , burial 

J 'i,. «k> ..A....... kflvalr Rtruo* 


the 


irom' me ynmiuvo nemispnenoai , yu.— 
jnonnd 'to, the 'stately stone or brick struo* 
tore' of Buddhists ’^3 a process' of five 


faTeerrof oVlSma Bnddba' and that of 

““ rriTt JIS 

S“?4%'^bra.ed saint M.iihima^^and^^_o, 


tore ol buoaoists is a process oi u*v 
diOerent stages j-Hl) ' the primitive ' stupa 
placed on a pedestal, (2) the addition of a 
circnlar drum above the pedestal, under 
the hemisphere, ( 3 ) the increase in the 
height of the drum making the structure a 
thick round pillar with a curved top, ( 4 ) the 
addition of difTerent tiers in the pedestal 
.and Ihe/drpm e. g. tho stupa at Paharpur in 
tho Riijshahi district of Bengal and >5 tbe 
“'T'"”* ninnyy later siupaa. ouvrs. I -- .v.'X . sloping of the side walls below tho drum 
reliM- y . j Sarnatb were solid hut above tbe pedestal which wo find in tho 

great Dhamek sjupa . Siamese stnpas. 

In. three carljer' classes 'the evolution’ is 
gradual and tho stupa dnes not deviate '’from 
its original character. For 'example In' tho 

fsncB nf Rtiinn' Mr, 1 Vw ufi.nA 


of ‘bn -“siooory to the Him- 

rSns!* The relie. box.feend in’ the 


layan regions.* Ahe reua 'number of 

stupa at ter stupas, such , as tho 

relics.® Many 1 Saraatb were solid 


nu^r. V. Art Orta Il<tdMi0‘r da Gaaikar 

t^Etnarrdthta Indica, Tot ‘-A, App- 'P- 
ITo. J 52 -i . , . . A . ■ - - - . 

*. 'vMrml anhr ma’ 'AmKo Soritlp. IMS, 
fp. e 4 B-l. 


oiiginni cnaracier. nor example in inw 
case of stupa' No. 1 at Sanchi ’or ’tl\e stupa 
it Manikyala we see ’that’ the pedestal' is 


at Manikyala we see that tho pedestal is 
^nod instead of being square and ' tho lower 
portio’n o! the bemispboro rests 'ob a round 




Stapa No. I, 
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*tradiHon of tho lilnors as a nation of 
-warriors and conqnorors appealed to the 
•imasination of the dramatist who knew no 
distinction between black and white, bat who 
know that haman natnro was the same 
everywhere, whatever the colour o! the skin. 
•Othello is a noble and chivalrous character, 
‘bnt there is a weak joint in every armour 
-and the erecn-ovod monster of jealousy 
‘blinded Othello and led him to the crime of 
wife-ranrder. His Ancient. lago. who warn- 
•ed him against jealonsy while feeding that 
passion with diabolical cunning, was a Greek, 
a ‘Spartan dog’ as Tjodovico calls him in 
■passionate anger at the end of the doable 
•tragedv of the deaths of Desdemona and 
•Othello. We feel pity for Othello’s weakness 
and Rvrapathy for the wreck of his uewly- 
•wedded happiness, bat no contempt for his 
■essentiallv lofty character. He was descended 
-from a royal line as he said, ‘I fetch roy 
■life and being from men of royal siege’ and 
some of the noblest words ia the drama are 
pat into his mooth. When accused of having 
•won Dftsdemona’s ,love bv witchcraft he 
■made a straightforward, soldierly statement 
»8howiae how he had uacousciously wooed 
'his wife by recounting to her his deeds of 
valour and how her admiration had mellowed 
'into love:— 


She lov’d me for the dantrers I had pass’d. 
And I lov’d her that she did nitv them. 
This only is the witchcraft I nave as’d. 


Tortured by the venom of jealousy 
injected into bis veins in ever-increasing 
•-doses by the arob-poiaoner, lago. Othello 
-exclaims in the ascending intensity of a 
-dramatic passion that his martial occapatioD 
. is gone : — 

Firewell tho tranquil mind; farewell content 1 
Fjrewpll the plnmed troop and the hie ware 
That make ambition viitne! 0, farewell 1 

The Royal banner, and all qaalifv, 

Pride, iiotnp, and circnmstance of clotioos warl 

• • • 


Farewell 1 Othello's occnpatinn’s gone! 

And when the fair Desdomena lay before 
him, the breath of her life stifled by his 
own bands, and Othello was convinced of 
her innocence by the whiplash of Emilia's 
tongue, how magnificent and despairing is 
tho oiufaorst of tiis grief! 

ni cnw^. enrsed alave. Whip me, ye devils, 

■ I}?”'' rosee«sion of this heiivenly sight ! 

snlphnr! 

\v.wh me in Rteen-down gulfs of liquid fire! 

Oh 'OhToh^ Dcsidemonal deadi 


Finally, there aro the groat words atter^ 
jast before tho self-inflicted blow that Uid 
him by the side of De-idemona in death;— j 
T pray you 

. • • ' • 

Speak of me as I ani ; nothing extenuate 
Iwr set down aught in mslico- 
Tago had a white skin bat the bUeVest 
of hearts. Ho calls Othello ‘an old bltclc 
ram* behind his back hat admits to Kodengo 
the nobility of Othello's nature : — 

The Moor, hnwbeit I endure him not, 

Js of a constant, loving, noble nature. 

So great a poet as Shakespeare cannot 
be swayed by considerations 
coloor, for his genlas is a ♦mirror in wh'Cti 
the whole range of heman nature i3 1®' 
partially reflected. The highest crealije art 
is invariably impersonal. Moreover, 
never dreamed of an Empire in th® 
time of Shakespeare. Ho died in 161 ° ;i 
1G14 Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an 
ambassador to the court of the Great 
and the dazzling magnificence^ O] 
Moghul Empire must have conviocefl 
of the iusignificaoce of the little 
kingdom in north Europe. Shakespeare 
merely uoiveraal ; the young imperial 
was taught to shoot much later. . 

In a Victorian poet like Tennyson j 
pride of race finds full vent in a pos® 
“The Defence of Lucknow” and -the b®ro 
character of the British defenders is ®**‘**. 
to the skies. To this no exception can • 
taken, as it is natural for a poet t® ‘ 
pride in the gallantry of his country^ 

In the heroic defence of the Residency 
Lucknow the Indian soldiers took an j 
ant part and this has been gracefully 
gratefully chronicled by the English 
Praise to our Indian brothers, and let 

face have bis due* 
Thanks to the kindly dark faces who lo'^** 
with us. faithful and few. 
Fought with the bravest ainonc us, auU u™ 
them, and smote them, and sie'’' 
That over upon the topmost roof nut 

in India oiew* 

Tho power of the East India 
was founded by men who wore as ^ 
scrupulous as they were able, 
servant of this Company Macaulay - 

his wholesale and unfounded 
against the Bengalis as a people. _ 


which soiiodi 


with his own rhetoric, 
hollow and untruo in every if 

his laboured periods, this writer ”^5 o«teo 
defamed a people whoso salt bo had e 
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without a SinKta Ihon^hl thattha woral amo**?’ 
the B-»ngili« who hiJ doiling? with Eiglhh 
Mr»ant« of tha Eitt India Compin7 wAfo 
affgah of parity cdmparetl with mtny wl»o 
ctJndgmned them. Kohert t/5oie SteronsiQ, 
hlms**!! one of the fiaeat an t traett etrliaU 
In the Engli-th Uagaage. hai aareeervedlf 
deonancod the rnerutricfoae artificieiitr and 
the false riog of SUcaalay’e style. Troth wa% 
to him of no const-qaenea bo long ae an effect 
coaid bo achiered by heaping op simile and 
intithesi^ Thh disregard for the troth and 
contempt for other rices were the eirty 
symptoms of the disease which has now 
aopeared In epidemic form In hlcratnro 
Who With any respect for the troth coold 
hate described the battles of Chitianwata and 
Sohmn in the Sikh War as drawn when the 
British root in both battles was complete? 
Oae ceases to wonder that lodian history Is 
*0 carefully Bowdleriz-jd before being 
pot (n the hands of Indian stodents. 

Thl3_ attitade of the Baperibrity of race 
D*cime more and more ooticHable In westero 
literature until it foond triumphant eapro- 
Mion io Rndyard Ktpling. who was hailed 
as one of the immortils and was promptly 
awarded the Nobel Prize for filterature As 
a young rnan he Berred as an as-<Utant on 
the editorial stalT of the Cu'if and Milifanj 
Oa^etle and the Pioneer, at l/ihore and 
Allahabad. He had norer anyttiiug to do 
with Bengal or the Bengalis and yet his 
most eoTenomed writings were directed 
•gainst people belonging to that race Ho 
has been rightly dubbed the Poet of tho 
r.mpire, for the imperialist ii an loSuCf'Tablo 
fgoist whose head etnkes the stars and who 
looks d'lwn opon tho world as peopled by 
pigmy races, he alone and his coantrymon 
towering orer the rest as grants. No 
impenalist can erer bo a 'true poet or a 
peat dramatist, for real huraanisni cannot 
be bounded by race or colour, and it is the 
priTiIege of sopremo genius to obliterate 
•u narrow limitations The destghatioo of 
the Poet of tho Empire carries its own 
coademnation for soch, a poet can nerer bo 

* world-poet It is only an imperialist that 
can outrage human nature by such a senti- 
®eot as ‘the East is East and the West w 
vvest and the twain shall never meet, or 
the apparently sauctimonioos but really 
biaspheraons doctrine about the White JIans 
Borden. If the lawless possession of 

™soB liberty and his property can be called 

• burden, why does the white man Squeal 

18—2 


ont fa terror when his liberty And properly* 
are la Jeopardy ? The memory of the four 
yetrt ending io 1918 Is not yet eo far 
distant thit there U any dtflicnlly id 
rejiUing it Fne only fine nils that Rudyard 
Ktptiflg hss struck is Io “Recossiooal ” 

Tho perpeldsl amusoraout that h fooud 
io the rasnuflcluro of ‘Bibib Engllsh’ roade 
in England or Angln-IrtdiA ahdws a woeful 
lack of tho flense of horn lOr in lilerdtaro. 
If epoclmeus of Anglo-Indian Bengali or 
lliodustiai could bo collected the laugh 
would be on the other side ; for Englishmen 
spend thirty or forty years in India without 
ever learning to speik any Indian laaguago 
decently, and as to writing, they never 
learn anything at all. As linguists the 
purveyors of Baboo English are nowhere. 

Overwhelming ovidenoo of a boundless 
racial vanity u to be foued m tho literature 
and periodicals of the West, particnlarly 
amingtho B'jelish-8p»ikiiig races. It you 
wi»h to see the double of a Telgnlng 
sovereign in Europe, one who cm pa« for 
the king himself, onreco'gnised by his 
mioMters and subjects, you 
look out for a likely Englishman. The fact 
that these conceits are to be found in works 
offijtion makes no ditTerenco In the habit 
of tho mind, the vlewpomk of tho writers. 
If an Egypllao or Turkish beauty 
the neclusion of tho purdah happens to fall 
in love, who is tho fortunate individual 
favoured by her? Why a European of 
course. If there Is a damsel in distress, 
captured by a Sheik, or Abducted by savages, 
the knight who rushes to her 

invariably an Eoglishman braver thA'i 
Bayard or tho knights of King Arthur s 

Round T.blo, If ‘fort 

man scattering a whole crowd as chair before 

The ZT lH ba’ ‘ 'r’thl, 

,0 Eosliah moDthl, m.Bazmo. ""l 

D«rio.tHal Belf-exaltatioa goes hand in hand 
mirthe most nlthering contempt for other 
mingled nith nboles.Ie and sweeping 
*if thB hero is invariably a 

&brSL%^"eg'r‘;:esen.ed“‘rS 

sSiXMS shockers and accounts of Sonsational 
adventures in tho magazines, a Chinaman 
would appear to be IhO last word in crime 
and low cunning. One of Rudyard Kipliogs 
books is devoted to grossly maligning a 
Bcdgdi. Tho law is being amended to 
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’tradition of the l^loors as a nation of 
'warriors and conqnerors appealed to the 
imaeination of the dramatist who know no 
distinction between black and white, hot who 
know that human natnro was the same 
evprvwhere, whatever the colour of the skin. 
•Othollo is a noble and chivalrous character, 
•bnt there is a weak joint in every armonr 
-and the sroen-oved monster of jpalonsy 
'blinded Othello and led him to the crime of 
wifp-mnrdpr. His Ancient. laeo, who warn- 
•ed him apalnst jealonsy while feeding that 
passion with diabolical cnnninR, was a Oreek, 
a ‘Snartan dog’ as Lodovico calls him in 
■passionate anger at the end of the double 
•tragedy of the deaths of Desdomona and 
•Othello. Wo feel pity for Othello’s weakness 
and Rvrapathy for the wreck of his newly- 
wedded hapniness, bnt no contempt for his 
•essentially lofty character. He was descended 
'from a royal line as ho said, ‘I fetch my 
■life and being from men of royal siege’ and 
some of the nnblest words in the drama are 
put Into his month. When accnsed of haying 
•won Desdemona's love by witchcraft he 
■made a straightforward, soldierly statement 
rshowing how he had unconsciously wooed 
>his wife by recounting to her his deeds of 
yalonr and how her admiration had mellowed 
-into love:— 

Sh« lov'd me for the dancera I had pass’d. 

And I lov’d her that she did nitv them. 

This only is the witchcrafe I nave us’d. 

Tortured by the venom of jealousy 
injected into his veins in ever-iooreasing 
-.doses by the arch-poisoner, lago, Othello 
; exclaims in the ascending intensify of a 
dramatic passion that his martial ocenpatioo 
is gone : — 

. Farewell the tranqnil mind : farewell content I 

Farewell the plumed troop and the hie wars 

That make ambition viituel 0, farewelll 


Finally, there are the groat words utter^ 
jast before the solf-inflicted blow that Uw 
him by the side of Dosdemona in death:— 

T pray you 


Speak of me as T ara : nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in miUcc. 


lago had a white skin bat the 
of hearts. Ho calls Othello ‘an old bUci 
ram* behind his back but admits to Kodengo 


The Royal baniiPr, and all qualitv. 

Pride, tiomp. and circnmstance of glorions war! 

• • • 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 

And when the fair Desdomena lay before 
him, the breath of her life stifled by hia 
own hands, and Othello was convinced of 
her innocence by the whiplash of Emilia’s 
tongue, how m.ngnificent and despairing is 
the onibiirst of his grief ! 

01 enrsed. carped slave. "Whip me, ye devils, 

± n>m the ^s'e-sion of this heavealy siirht 1 
luow tne ahout m winds! mast me in sniphor! 
Wash me in Pteep-down gulfs of hqoid fire! 
Ai, » * Dcsdemonal dead! 

Oh I Oh ! Oh 


the nobility of Othello's nature :• 

The Sfoor, howbeit I endnre him not, 

.Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 

So great a poet ns Shakespoare cannot 
bo swayed by considerations of ^ 
colour, for his genius is a Tnirror in wh'C 
the whole range of hnraan nature ts 
partially reflected. The highest 
is invariably impersonal. Moreover, Eog'^ 
never dreamed of an Empire in the |it 
time of Shakespeare. He died in 
ICU Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an 
ambassador to tho court of the Great 
and the dazzling magniflceoce oi ‘ 
Moghul Empire must have convincea, “ , 
of the iusignificaoce of the little isla 
kingdom in north Eorope. Shakespeare 
merely uoiversal ; the yonng imperial » 
was tanght to shoot mneh later. .. 

In a Victorian poet like Tennyson 
pride o! race finds fall vent in a poem * 
“The Defence of Lucknow” and the her 
character of the British defendew is exW . 
to the skies. To this no exception can • 
taken, as it is nataral for a poet , to ‘ 
pride in the gallantry of his country® 

In the heroic defence of the Rp®'‘tency 
Lucknow the Indian soldiers took an ‘“P 
ant part and this has been gracefully 
gratefully chronicled by the English poet* 
Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dar 
. face have h'3 due* i 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who lo'iS 
with us. faithful and few. 
Fought with the bravest among us, aua o™ 
them, and smote them, and Blew. 
That ever upon the topmost roof 

in India blew. 

Tho power of the East India 
was fonnded by men who were as ^ 
scrnpulous as they were able, «nd_ « , 
servant of this Company Macaulay -y 
his wholesale and unfounded calu® A 




against the Beogalls as a people. 

•with K!e T.l,a»r,ri/. which 800*’“. 


hollow and untrue in , evciy 

his laboured periods, this writer Mieo 

defamed a people whoso salt ho had e 
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withoat s iinuTe lhon?hl that Ihd woral amoa? 
the B-tng4tls who hit dealing? with EajHsh 
MrranU o( the EiU India Conipiia; trero 
anK*‘l3 of parity compared with iriiny whd 
coademaed them. Kobart Loais StoTenew, 
6ima**lf one of the finest an I traoit ntftMU 
ja the English laneaBg^ hi? nnreserreJIy 
desnaaced the meretriciou? artificiality and 
the filso ring of MacaaUy'e atyle. Troth wa? 
to him of 00 con’ipfjaeneo «o long a? an effect 
eonfd be achiered by heaping op simile and 
SQtitheAi?. Thi? dhregard for the troth and 
contempt for other race? were the early 
sjraptora? of the di4ea?a which ha? now 
sopeared in epidemic form In litoratore. 
Who with any respect for the troth coold 
bare de?cribrd the battle? of ChiUanwaU and 
Sobrinn in the Sikh War a? drawn when Iho 
BnU?h mat in both battle? wa? complete? 
One eeasr? to wonder thit Indian hhtory « 
*0 carefolly Bowdlpriz>‘d before being 
put in the hand? of lodiao stodi^nt?. 

This ittitade of the soperionty of race 
Becime more and more noticpable in woetern 
literatare ontil It (onnd trlomjihant etpre- 
8S10Q In Rodyard Kipling, who wa? hailed 
M one of thn Iramort?!? and wa? promptly 
Swarded the Nohel I’rize for Litefatiire. A? 
a yoang man he serred a? 4n a^'iNtant on 
the editorial staff of the Civil and Military 
Onxetlr. and the Pioneer, at Lihore and 
Allihahid. He had nerer anyttiing to do 
with Bingal or the Bengali? and yet hi? 
most enrenorncd writings were directed 
against people belonging to that race He 


oat In terror when hi? liberty and property 
are in jeipirdy? The memory of the foar 
year? coding in 1918 Is not yet so far 
distant thtt there 1? any difficilty in 
rrt?iUiog it Cno only fine nets that Radyard 
Ktpliflg hi? strack is In "Reeosaioaal ” 

Tho porpetnil amusomant thit is foand 
in the minnftctaro of ‘Bibjo English’ mado 
in Roglaod or Anglo-Indik shows a woeful 
iack of tho souse of ham >ar in litcritaro. 
If specimen? of Anglo-Indian Bengali or 
Hindnstini could bo collocted the laugh 
would bo on the other side; lor BnglUhman 
spend thirty or forty year? m India without 
epct learning to spoik ahy Indian language 
decently, and a? to writing, they norer 
learn anything at all. As Iiogaisfs tU 
par»eyor? of Biboo English are nowhere. 

Ororwhclming ondeniio of a boundless 
racial »antty i? to bo foond in the literature 
and periodic?!? of the West, particularly 
amiogtho Boelish-spi^tlting races. If yoa 
wi«h to see the doable of a reigning 
snroreign lo Bnropo, one who can pa?9 fof 
the king himself. nnrecognUed by his 
miniaw? nod sohjects. you h4ro_only, to 
look out for a likely Englishman. 


Tho fact 


that th*»?e enncoits are to be foand In works 
of ftninn mike? no dilToreneo In 
of the mind, tho viewpoint of the writer. 
If an Egyptian or Turkish beauty 
the seclusion of the purdah happens to fall 
in lo?e. who is thn fortnnate indindaal 
faronred by her? Why a European, of 
Uarse If there Is a damsel in distress. 


agaiosr people belonging to that race He coarse n Abducted by savages, 

has been rightly dabbed the Poet of tho wptured by to her rescue is 

Empire, for the imperialist is an msofft'rable the knight h _ _ 

egoist whose head strikes the star? and who 
look? down Dpon the world a? peopled by 


pigmy laces, ha alone and his countrymen 
wwertng over the rest a? giants. No 
imperialist can ever be a 'true piel or a 
great dramatist, f,)r real hamanism caonot 
be bounded by race or coloor, and it i? the 
privilege of supreme genius to obliterate 
♦k limitation? Tho designation of 

of the Empire came? it? own 
condemnation for such, a poet can never be 
s world-poet. It is only an imperialist that 
wn outrage human natare by such a seoti- 
ont as ‘the East is hJast and the West is 
1 twain shall never meet', or 

e Apparently sanctimonious but really 
o'Mpheraoti? doctrine about the White Man’s 
nrdea i( the lawless possession of another 
hoerty and hi? property can be called 
harden, why docs tho white man sqaeal 


ISv.rUbly'" Jr*"*,,.';*.” 

BaTard or the knights of King Arthur s 
Round Table. If <>“0 Tw 

nan scattering a whole crowd 
Mie wind, ho has merely to read a story itt 
an English monthly magazine. And this 

perpetual self-exaltation goes hand in hand 

with the most withering contempt for other 
nations mingled with wholesale afid sweeping 
calumny. H the hero is invariably a 
European tho villain is either an Asiatic, an 
African or a Mexican. A frequent foil to a 
noble and heroic Englishman is a Chinaman. 
T?) judge by tho picinres presented in the 
Bhillirig shockers and abcounts of Sensational 
Adventure? in the magazines, a Cbinamaa 
would appear to be the last word in crime 
and low cunning. Oue of Rudyard Kipling’s 
books is devoted to grossly maligning h 
Bengali. The law Is being amended to 
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penalise newspaper attacks on prophets and 
Saints, bnt there is co law to prevent or 
punish the calnmniation of “whole nations in 
books and stories. There has been a recent 
instance of each a book being made part of 
a propaganda for political purposes, bat the 
deliberate and conscious oflr-*nder may not 
be a ^ victim of a malady of the mind. A 
boob like *’Mot‘ er India” may be a cold, 
caJcnlatod thing, perpetrated with delibortlon 
and defended with brazen effrontery, the 
vinegary output of a shrewish mind combined 
with sterility of all notions of justice and 
appreciation. 

^ I Much of this literature of beating the 
big drum on one’s own door step is fugitive. 
Most of it is turned out by the printing 
press to be thrown into the bottomless 
wastepaper-basket of oblivion, but the mind 
at the back of it persists. Sj irresistible has 
become the obsession of race and colour that 
the phrase ‘a white man' has become « 
svnonym for every virtue under the sun. 
Ton may read in any traahv story in a 
periodical that Dick, Tom or Harry proved 
to be a white man; in other’ words, ho had 
not only a white eblo, bnt he was trnlhfot. 
honourable, chivalrous and possessed of all 
the virtaes. It might 'fast as well he said 
that he had descended straight from heaven, 
nimbus and wings and all f It is megalo- 
toaoia, stark and unasbamed, finding 
outrageous expression in language. The 
coiners of this phrase never paused 
to think, because they had dost the 
power of discrinjination, that if a white roao 
po!>sc<:sod all tho virtues the converse also must 
have been true, namely, that the brown, black 
or yellow man had no virtaes. No man in 
the possession of his senses would dare to 
make such a preposterous statomeut. and the 
assertion about a white man is proof positivo 
of literary megalomania. • 

As a student and admirer of all that is 
best in Engliib Jiteraloro I wish to make it 
clear that 1 have dealt with a certain class of 
writers ooly, who have brought the coble 
aim and purpose of literature into diRrecute. 
Ttio pride of race and skin and the intoxicat- 
ion of imperialism have unhinged the raiod 
and upset the hnianco of judgment and the 
catholicity of sympathy inseparable from high 
class literature. So far have this obUquenoss 
of vision and tho warping of the iolellect 
advanced that they have encroached upon 
legitimate literature. I hare recently *n 
occasion to see a book entitled 'Rsbindraoatb 


Tagore. Dramatist Poet’, by E. J. Thompson. 
It is n thesis which has won for the writer 
a Doctorate in Pnilology from the University 
of London as well as a chair in the Oxford 
uorvorsity as a , Lecturer la Beogalt. It is 
outside ray purp ise to attempt a review of 
this book or to examine the writer's know- 
ledge of the .Bengali language. He has read 
tho Bengali poet in the original and transla- 
ted sevoral of his poems. . He has attempted 
no elaborate and .detailed criticism of several 
works of the poet, whom he ranks araong 
the world poets. Since he owes both hi? 
degree and his appointment to his criticism-* 
whatever may b© its -value — of the writings 
of the Indian poet, it wonld be absurd for 
him to assume ao attitude of superiority 
towards the poet In the main, his attiludo 
is generally correct, bnt there are lapses 
which can only be explained by a mental 
pose of superiority. I do not say it is 
coascioas or deJibewte, bat there is oerois- 
takeabte evidence that the English critic, who 
speot several years iu fudia as the Prifleipal 
of a missiooary college, thinks that he can 
teach the Indian poet a thing or two. It 
may be that Mr. Thompson is somewhat 
handicapped by the habit of teaching in 
Iba class-room, for habit has an awkward 
tendency to become second nature, but in 
several passages of the boot the schoolmaster 
seems to be very much abroad and to have 
lost his bearings. As an illustration £ shall 
quote a singlo passage from Mr. Ttiompson’s 
book V • 

ff he (Rahlodranath Tagore) h.id been able to 
Btady such work as (say) Dr. Bradley’s dHcnS'ion 
of the reasons for the fdilnro of the Jong poem in 
Wordsworth's age, or Dr. Bridgea’a careful appraiso- 
mcotof Keats’s oles relstiro among themselves, f 
think ho might have boen an oven greater p K)t and 
HvoidtMl fautta which flow and emek hia beanty 
far more deeply ihsn mere repetition iloc.s, annoy- 
ing tboQgb that fault ia. 

I ahall not insult Mr. Thompson by asking 
him whether he has read a certain effusion 
called 'Rnglish Bards and Scotcli Heviowors’ 
wriltoa by Lord Byron when that poel was 
8 very young man and his critics wore 
aeasooed veterans of tho Edinhnrqh Reviete. 
Here tho case is reversed, as tho poet hap- 
pons to be an older man than his critic, and, 
being a mild Hindu, is not accustomed to 
reply to -his critics. But the phraao Indian 
Bards and Anglo-Indian Koviowers would bo 
aptly anggcstlvo of the Knglish precedent 
It may bo even conceded that the critic Jo 
this caso moans well and that bo is innocent 
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of any iDtaotion of beliltling the greatoese 
of the pnet. But I have grate donWs 
whether Mr. Thompson ever reati^ed the fatl 
significance of the sentence ' qonted ahota 
If the poet had not been an Indian wonld 
on advice of this kiod have been teodered to 
him ? The implication is clear that if the 
Indian poet had gone to school to two obscnre 
English critics, whoso .names are unknown 
ontsides a small circle of Engli'^h reader^ 
he would have become a greater poet and 
avoided some fantts. Can the impudence of 
presompliou go beyond this cool suggestion! 
Who are the two famous critics, anyway, 
who can make great poets? ’ Wc at this 
distance have scarcely heard of Dr. Bradley, 
and if Or 'Bridges is the King’s canary who 
refosed to chirp in America, he does not 
seem to have succeeded in making himself 
a great poet for all hia careful appraisement 
of Keata. No one can claim perfection for 
all the works of any' poet, for even Homer 
▼as seen to nod, but critics ' can no more 
make or un.uake poets than a peasant can 
have snnsbiae or a shower of ratn at 
▼ilL 

It did not oecor to Mr. Thompson that 
pome of the works of Rabindranath Tagore 
have been translated into other’ laogoagcs 
besides English, and French.' German, Italian 
and Scandinavian critics may offer the poet 
the same sort of advice as that given by 
Mr. Thompson. A French cntio maT f®* 
commend the poet to study- some distm* 
•guistied French critics, a German may 
the claims of German poet-makers, and so 
00. All this advice would be thrown away 
for the simple reason that the Indian poet js 
not familiar with all European .or Asiatic 


languages. With a naive complacence Mr. 
Thompaon has in most instances tried to 
discover the source of the Indian poets 
Inspiration in the wrilings of some Englisn 
poets and. from this point of view it seems 
natural that he shonld advise the Indian 
poet to tnrn to English critics for guidance. 
The influence of earlier poets must necessarily 
be found in later poets. All the books 
written by Kalidasa, with the eiceptiou of 
the Meghdiita, are based upon '“events m 
the Ramayana and Mahabhaiata, but that 
takes away nothing from the greatness of 
Kalidasa. Rabindranath’s debt to English 
poets IS very small compared to what he owes 
to Vaishnava and Sanskrit poetry, but that 
does not affect his own position as a poet 
at all. Poets make critics l critics do not 
m.tft Doets or help them m any way. A 
poet follows his own iigbt 
Ino geoios as best be may. ^bat does it 
mailer to Wordsworth or Keats .^bat Dr. 
bSt or Dr. Bridges may writs about 
them and bow is tbeir reputation as poets 
S to be affected by any cnlioism of 
to-dav ? Tbe world has )ndged Rabindranath 
£ to .Od cr,l.c, h,.e lo »..ed 
IM p,th bused by his Isme. Hia 

brsdid* br'«cr«r jss 

Aov entio IS welcome to follow his 

“o." If SSbibT u”: 

Tho»p °oi.'s book the™ » » d.stioel Itsco o 
thnt obsession of snpenonty which Da 
?,ge.°rS ™to oosgslotosoia m less repots- 
ble writings. 


STUPAS OR CHAITTAS 

Bi K. D. BAKEWI 


. „ hsre been bulled.! They were 
pBE nord tlnps, rrhieh mests s momdhM is Tbe r.oid rrja 

I norr come to denote s Buddhist temple „„ m the 6 

or ikhrine of a oarticular type. _ 


jiuh word ftnpa, whicn means mther ronnu ur ,, — n p 

[ now como to denote a Buddhist common ^K®j®L«nn to nrcach 

or shrine of a particular type. wh“n Gaouma B^dha had begun 

ally the term and its equivalent ^»j ,»i.tbion. When asked by a di cipje 

goified a tomb, from the word Chita, a Inn — XKmnrs pf the Arriuuoloytcal iunry M- 31, 

in The word slnpa was applied to a ‘ 
onnd in which the ashes of a Arya or a i». 
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he had ' answered that -a stapa sboold be 
of the shape of a inverted 'alms-bowl. The 
earliest examples of' Buddhist and Jaid 
stupas are really hemispheres. Such is the 
shape' of the groat stupas at Sancbi'and that 
at ATanikyala’ ’ near Rowalplodi. ’ The 
Barhut'fetupa has not survived uji to. our time 
but the specimen's we find on its bas-reliefs 
are •hemispheres placed on a' round-pedestal 
or a drum*, the' north-western 1 frontier of 
India abounds with ruins of , stapia of nil 
sorts beginning from the 2nd centnry B. C.’,' 
to the 5th century ' A. 'D; when Buddhism 
was practically destroyed by 'the repeated 
invasions of the' Huns' and the Gurjaras. The 
evolution of the Stopa or the Chaityas'cao’ 
be studied at best in the north-western 
frontier or Gandhara -/and at Bodh Gava. 
where numerous Votive stupas wore erected 
from the 3rd century B.C., to the end of the 
ISjh century A.- D. • 1' - 

In Buddhism stupas' and Chaityas camo 
very early' to be divided ’ into "two different 
classes, the solid Cbaitya built as a moouroent 
to commemorate a' certain -'event and '(be 
hollow Chaltya, which conlaioed ■ some relic.* 
Thenafure of the Jain Cbaitya or stnpa is 
less faniiliar- to'^ns.- One such'sfopa of the' 
first century B. C., or A. D..' was excavated 
by’ Dr. Fohrer at Kanbali Tila in Mathura 
and ' ihe remaining specimens are knowo to 
us" only from bas-reliefs. Bnddhist Ghaityas 
and stnpas ' of all ages are far more Duroer- 
bns. Tbe'^ earlier stnpas at Sanchi, Sooari: 
and Satdh'ara inear Sanchi) and Manikyala 
wore hoiloV or Garbha-Obaityas. ' The Saochi 
Satdhara andSonari stupas were tho tombs of 
great 'Buddhist ■ missionaries.' -The' second 
stnpa at Satdhara contaioed the relics of tho 
saint Sariputrn, the contemporary and the- 
favourite of Oantatna Buddha and that of 
his companion Mahamandgalyayana.* The 
second stnpa at Sonari contained the relics 
of the celebrated saint Majjhima and of 
Kaundiniputra the missionary to the Hlm- 
layan regions.* The relic box found in the 
stnpa at Manikyala contained a ’number of 
relics.® Many later stnpas, such . as . the 
great Bhamelc stupa at Sarnath were solid 


1 . Fbueher, L\ Art Qrtco Buddhique du OnniAar 
p. 53 figs. - , -> 

Btngr(\}i}i!a Indi'ca, ■ Tel. -V. Aj'p. J>- 

■ - 

* Jbid. A’t> J57. - - - 

* ‘J(jurnal of (he Jtogal ‘Asialie SocUlu. 2909, 
jp. C4G.7, 


monuments built to mark the po§ifioij of a 
particular site. YuanTChwaog has mentioaed 
many etnpas ' that were ereetpd < by pious 
Buddhists to / mark ' special , spots copoected 
with tho life of Gautama Bnddha. - 

The small votive stupas in the courtyard 
of great temple at Bndh Gaya and tho Ifjrgei 
stupasof tho North-Western Frontier Provides 
afford us'SnfGcienl examples for the historical 
treatment .of the architecture, of the stupa. 
The stupa whether hollow or solid was 
always a structure with a circular base. Tha 
super-structure differed at different times, 
tho earliest specimens being hemispheres oa 
a low rectangniar platform. In many cases 
the outiine' and appearance- of the oldest 
stupas was changed by the addition of pther 
layers ofmasonry over tho old one such as 
stupa No.'. I at Sanchi. This became a much- 
larger hemisphere built on a higher pedestal 
with the passage of ' time. Another typical 
example is the Dhsmek stupas, the lower part 
of which Is built of stone but the. upper part 
of bricks. The lower part, which remained 
Qofia{8bed,;ta an irregularhemisphere built oo 
a large round pedestal. It was roost probably 
built .in the , Stb’-- century A. D, tbe brick 
structure was added to ft in the ith century 
wboo the entire structure lost its, origio^l 
character and .beegroe ovoid in shape. The 
Bhamek • stupa, when tbe facing of the bijok 
portion was intact, resembled the stupa of 
the goose at Giriyek, 10 miles from ancient 
Rajgir. in tbe Patna district. 

The gradual' ovolation pf thd ^ stnpa * 
from ' tbo "primitive ' beroi'sphericaf burial 
mound 'to the stately stone or brick kruo- 
ture’ of Buddhists 'is' a process of fire 
different stages {*Hl) fh® primitive stupa 
placed on a pedestal, (2) tho addition of a 
circular drum above tho _ pedestal, under 
the hemisphere, 13) the increase fn the 
lioight of the drum making tho structure a 
thick round pillar with a curved top, (4) tho 
addition of different tiers in the pedestal 
'^and the drpm e. g. the stupa at Paharpur in 
ihe* Hajshahi district of Bengal and >5 the 
sloping of the side walls below tho drum 
but above tho pedestal which wo find in the 
Burmese and Slampso stupas. 

■' In three' earlier classes tho evolution Is 
gradual and the stupa does not deviate from 
fts original charBctcr. Fur example in the 
case of stnpa No. 1 at Sanchi or' the ^tupa 
«t Slanikyala we' see that' tho pedestal is 
^ooud instead of being square and ’the lower 
^ttlo'u of the hemisphere rests 'on a round 




Stapa No I, Sandii, Bhoi 
( 2ad. Ceatory B. ( 




Interior of the ChaitTa-hall 
at Eaila, Poona DIst. 


I^tcr Mediaeval Miniatnro Stupa 
From Bodh-Oaya, Qaya Dist. 




The Stopa id the Chait^a-hall 
CiTe No. X, I^dre Lena eroop. Nasik Dist 




Dhamek Stapa, Sarnath near Benares 
( 5th and 7th Centniy A. D. ) 
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1>»se. The Teal stnpa of the first class which 
Aoes Bfit rest on any dmm is therefore to 
he fonnd among votive stnpas only og. the 
big’stoue hemispheres in the' conrtvard of the 
great temple at Bodh Osva and in isolated 
Instances in the NoTth-Western Frontier Pro- 
viDcee.g in the stnpa at'Chakpatin the Swat 
valley.* These older stnpas can be recognis^ 
at a glance as they are totally different in 
form from later specimens, for example, tho 
stnpas at Tshpola, BhalUr, BariVrt or Topdarra. 
The earliest reliquaries were modelled after 
the stnpa. The best example is that dis- 
covered by General Gerard in a stop* at 
Bnrj-i-yaidereh to the east of KahnU In 
this specimen the pedestal' forms the base, 
the dram and the hemisphere, tho iid and 
the five umbrellas ono ovey another 

the handle of this peculiar reliqoary. 

In the second class of stnoas we see the 
following divisions ; (ll the pedestal snrroond- 
«d by a railing, (2) the cirentar base 
and drom snriounded hr another railing, 
\31 the hemisphere and (4; the square _ ba«o 
above the hemisphere (or the reception of 
the prabrellas. ibe nnmbei of ambrellas 
were nqver fiz^d and thu^ wp find on© only 
on ^be atapa in the' gyeat Chaitya hall at 
Rirla but two in the bas-relief oo the Bathut 
stnpa. 

The third stage can be better stndied in 
th© Tpck-cnt Cbaitya-halls of western India, 
pie Chaitya in the great Bnddhlst cathedral at 
Rayla is placed on a round but low pedestal 
■over which is the droni, the height of 
■w^iich is a littl© less than half of that of 
the pedpstaL ;Bat the abacus ?od the square 
Teccptacla for the . umbrella are abnormally 
large and disproportionate to the ■hetpi*'ph«r^- 
u we compare the stnpa in the Chailya- 
hal) 10 cave fja 10 of the Pandnlena gjonp 
Ufar-Nasik with that'in the Kayla Cbaityg- 
hall then y© shall pod that ib© pedestal has 
become a thick dwarf column near jhe top 
of whicji is carved, a .BnddhUt railiog 
, *epsTatiDg the hemisphere from the pedestal, 
in fact, in this case there is no drum unless 
the railing to be one. to the great 
Chaitja-ball at Kanheri the stnpa or Chaitya 
bears almost tho same . proportion to (be 
P^dwtal as the Karla specimen. .The iocrea-se 
in the ho'ght of the drum first of all 
in the I’andulena Chaitya-hall ja evident 
in many later stnpas the dates of which can 

* Oreeo Lvadhmiejp- SS-SOfes 

’ itnd p. 70 fij. 21. ^ ■ • 


be approximately fixed. Thus we find that 
in the majority of stupas depicted on tablets 
of homage discovered at Mathura, the drum 
of tho stnpa, wherever there is ono, is pro- 
portionately as high as that in the Pandulena 
Chaitya-hall. eg., the Jain stupa on the 
tablet dedicated by the courtesan Tasu, the 
daughter of the courtesan Lonasobhika at 
Ualhora.® A similar development can bo 



The Chaitya In the Chaitya-hall 
(Cave DO 111) Kanheri Powna Dist. 

SM» m Aio.r.v.ti jonlplom ’'5''" , "i! 
height of the dinm above the pedestal is 
only too appareot To return once more tq 
the Oandbara coont^ we that ^he 

increase m the height of the t 

gradual. Snob is the case with the IsbpoU 
Spa where the height is still * J-*. 

Tn tte case of the stupa at the month of the 
of che'.t aod f o,.ar it has ..oteas d 

to a certain extent'® bqt In 

soddenli ipotaased > ii 

S.SSll'“ha taa‘ Bharm.raf.k. stopa ia 
“ o of tU bestolaoiplas of the o.rl.eat forms 
of the etupa. , 


2 

Ibstory of India, lo{. /. 

^l/^ATt^Orteo Bxtddhique p. C3 fig. Id- 
»• Ibid p. C5 fig. 15 
57. Jig 10. 
n Jbid,v. 170,fig. 17- 
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The diJapidalod condition in which it 
was discovered was extremely favonruhln for 
a Rtndy of its method of construction. It 
became apparent to the discoverer that tlio 
vast mass was Tetainrd in position by divid* 
ioR the circumferenco into a number of 
sectors earh separated from tbo next by a 
radial wall connecting the periphery with 
the centre. TJio nemo probably indtcAto^ 
that it was a stupa huilt by AsnVa but sub* 
sequent additions left it iintoocfied in form. 
In the conrtvnrd of tlio Dharmarajtka stupa 
as Weil as llie difTerent sites such os Sirkap. 
Jsndial, Mohramoradu, Sirsnkh and Jaulian 
one can see the gradual increase in tho 
height of the drum in Gandhara stupas also. 
This can also be seen in the little stupa dis- 
covered in tho interior of tlio supposed stupa 
of Kunala where the pedestal is square, the 
drnm almost aa high as the hemisphere and 
the latter irregular in shape ^ 

Connected with tho iccresso in tho height 
of the drnm of the stnpa is tho beginning 
of « very important development in Indian 
pbistio art, o. g., the decoration of tho stupa 
and its component parts with basielicfa 
representing the Jatakas nDd tho story of tho 
life of Gautama Buddha, These .decorations 
of stupas or Ohaityas originated with the 
creation of the Buddha image by artists of 
the Oandhara school, and consisted of two 
classes (1) a series of images of Buddhas 
or Bttdhisntvas inside Chaitya-windows' or 
horseshoe-shaped arches and (ii) bas-reliefs 
•on I drums or their square pedestals represent- 
ing scenes from the Ijfe of Bviddha. There-, 
fore among Gandhara sculptures wo find two 
classes of basreiiefs ; — (a) basreltefs. oq 

curved slabs and (b) those on straight slabs, 
iinong the former may bo mentioned tho 
famous bas-reliefs from the drum of the 
stupa discovered at Sikri*^ but now in the 
Lahore llnseum and the small stupa from 
Loriyan Tangai represents the 'second class.'* 
Another development in stupa architectnre 
was tho additions of a -shrine in the, form . 
of a nfehe or still on one side of the drum 
of the stupa. Numerous examples have been 
dibcovered iu the Gandhara stupas'* and 
later on a niche or shrine was placed on the 


Annual Iteport of tho Arckaeoloffieal Surrey 

•* Journal Asiaiigue X me Serie, TomeJl, J903, 
P- 323 . ' ' 

** Zi’ Art Qrfco Buddhiqur^ p 313 fij' ' 

»• Ibid, pp, 184-85. figs. 71-72. 


four cardinal points of each I’tupa.'^ Tbo 
single niclio or shrine against the ’drum of 
the stupu 0.10 bo scon in stnpas from Sindh, 
og, tho stupa at llirpur Khas** in the Thar 
and ParJrar dislricts discorered by llr. lb 
Coospns and that discovered by mo on the 
highest mound at Mohen/adaro in 1922-23‘-^ 
Tho addition of four niches of shrincs'on the • 
cardinal putats cnu' ho seen in stupa No< I 
Sanchi and among tho remains' still lying 
at Bahrnt in tho Nagod 'district between the 
stations of Uneberra and Satna on the 
Itarsi—AUahabud section of tho G.> I. F- 
Railway. ■ ■ ' ' 

’ The nildilion of Buddha nnd Bodhisalv'a 
figures 'to tlio basenjent.s, pedestals, and 
drums of Gandhara stupas' concerns the 
history of tho Indian plastio arts much more 
than that of ludinn architecture. But the' 
addition of the shrines on ono stdo and later 
on ‘ tho 'four cardinal points led to a trans- 
forniittiuti of' the form of the' stupa in 
mediaeval limes. The earliest ' example of 
such niches os four sides is n specimen from 
Mathura of (lie Kushann period (N, 1) 
lo this specimen tho drum ' is 'round 
but OQ four sides of it are four ‘Jiltle 
niches each contaioing a little figure of 
Buddha seated cross-legged in tho saraO' 
attitude. Tbo round part of this stnpa 
is larger than a. hemisphere and its base is 
shorter than tho circnniferetico of (he drum. 
This is the’’ earliest "exaniplo of this type of 
tho etopa which, from the fourth century 
A. D.’till the fioal extinction _ of 'Buddhism 
IQ India,' was the common form' of the stnpa 
of_Chaitya in Northern India. In (he Rushan 
period bas reliefs depicting stories from the 
Ijfo of Buddha continued to adorn'.the- drnm 
of the stupas carved by (he artists of the 
Jlathora school of sculpture; cf. the stupa- 
drum from Dhrav’a tila in the' Ifathnra 
Museuml *t "With tho example of the earliest 
stupa of hia type we must proceed toconsider 
the evolution of the stupa in 'later period. 

Sir John Marshall’s excavations at Saroatb 
have proved that in later times, i e, from 
(he 4th to the l2th 'ceotory A. D., this form* 


” Ibid. p. J83 fig. 70. 

*• .innuni Report of the vlrcrtacoiopicai Survey 
of Jnetin. 

*• illustrated London Nites, September 20- 
1924, ' 

” Catalogue of the Mathura Museum, p. ICS, 

pi IV. 

•*. Ibid, pp 165-68', 2; Journal Asialtgue 

X me ^fde, Tome pi. 1903. p. 323. 
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«{ the stapa became stereotTped- The alopa 
DOW becomes a moonraent placed on a sqaaro 
or rectangnlar pedestal, the angles of which 
Tery often consisted of a namber of recessed 
corners, over which was placed a cylindrical 
dram on foar sides of which were four 
niches orshrioes containing figures of Buddhas 
or Bidhlsatvas over which, again, was the 
drum, which is still retained the form of a 
hemisphere slightly flattened at the top. 
Orer the hemisphere was placed a square 
a abacas or h'lrmika for the reception of the 
peonon of the umbrellas The square pedestal 
was called the medhi and in larger speermons 
it was approachsd on four sides by four 
flighb of steps, the dram and the dome were 
IrnowQ as the Anda or the egg aod the 
abacus, harmiJji The seven umbrellas were 
often called Chhatravnii. In almost all cases 
of larger stupas the umbrella was placed on 
a metal rod which ran through the centres 
of all of them. 

The niches on the sides of the stupa were 
in the majority of cases occupied by Images 
of Buddha in the same posture: butgradaally 
the poses changed and four Buddhas bad 
their bands placed in the fonr conventional 
postures of Buddhism (1) Bhtimisp'trsa or 
the attitude oftouchiag the earth", indteatiog 
that Oantama Buddha' was in the act of 
touching earth in order to call the earth* 
goddess to witness bis attainment of perfect 
enlightenment, (2) Dharma-chaira or the 
attitude of "turning the wheel of law, a 
technical expression used in Buddhism to 
denote the first sermon preached by Buddha 
at Benares, l3i Abhava, the grant of assurance 
to the mad elephant or the robbers employed 
by Buddha’s cousin and rival Devadalta to 
murder him in the narrow streets of Rajgriha, 
the capital of Magadha in the 6th century 
B C. H) Varada, or the posture of biessiug 
used by Buddha to bless the people after 
his return from heaven where he went to 
preach his own religion to his mother. 

With the change in Northern Buddhism 
• came a great change in the Buddhist pan- 
. theon. The seven past Buddhas and the 
future Buddha Mailreya gave place to a 
regular pentarchy of five celestial Buddhas, 
fi*6 terrestrial Buddhas and five Bodhisatvas. 
The stupas were then decorated with the 
, figures of four out of the five celestial 
’ Baddhas-.Hl) Akshobhya. (21 Aroitahha, 
(3) Amoghasiddhi (4) Ratoasambhava ana tol 
>airochana. It is in these later phasof 
Buddhism that we find a variety of deitica 


occupying the niches. In certain cases at 
B>dh Gits, the niches of the votive stupas 
are occupied by Bidhisatvas and their divioo 
female energies, in another case they are 
occupied by four principle incidents of 
Gautama Buddha’s life This particular speci- 
men belongs to the eleventh century A D. 
aod was discovered amidst the ruins of Bin 
Raja’s Garh in the Dinajpur district « Late 
in the 12th century the sMipi or the Chaitya 
developed into a four-faced image or ao 
elongated temple like mediaeval lodian 
with spires lo a specimen discovered at a lua 
Gaya we find four figures of Buddha occupy- 
ing four sides of a pilUr with a Chaitya at 
the feet of each of these figures. Ihis 
type resemMes a modern Chanrauha 
or the Prati’m-sarmtobktdrtka of the 
Jains In another specimen discovered 
at Bodb Gaya we find four niches 

on four sides occopyiug the entire area near 
the bottom and over them oo each face a 
row of four miniature stupas, the lop ony 
beiog fashioned like a stupa It ’V” the 
Magadhao type of the stupa which was 

borrowed by the Mahayaaists of Arakan and 

Pegu as we see m the stnpas of Pagan.” 
The early Buddhists of Arakan. Pegu and 
Upper Burma were Taotne Buddhists who 
are called ‘An’’ in Burmese sacred I'tefatore 
aod the present-day Buddhism of Burma and 
Siam” was introduced into those countries 
from Ceylon. But with the 
form of the religion the sacred 
of these countries change and the 

helUshaDed drum and the heraisphe e 
of the Burmese Pagoda is a direct ^ev-Jope- 
neot of the old Promo stupas” m "hich the 

d "'of '"\Jr perprr»I.r'‘ 

lo .o.ble th. 0 . to boor ‘bo 
thrust of tho briot m mod masonry of tha 

thoT.batan Chort.n as rrell 
”0 name' is dar.r.d from M.E.dhao or 

AD «hfii itisa orDipankata St.-joana srent 
to ribat T?batan alphabet b.s preserved 

n TUt. now' kept in the MaharaiVs palace at 

» Ilia ^w Kep Anatu- Socieiu of 

Dinajpur. See Jonmnioi^ . ^ 

^T^AnnLl'^orl of the Arel^ologtcal Survey 
of Indill ^a^sJuneJoiAiip stupa see Foucker 

'^cLdom^l Snrrw 

of Indus 1903-10 pt- XLY-l-d. 
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the llRj ccntDTj forro of tho north-caatom 
alphabet of India with great correctnesa.. All 
Tibetan Cho'rlons retain the form of tho 
stnpa of Bengal and jifagadha In the 12tb 
bentnry^fl and the later modifications is stupa 
nrchitoctuTo of tlio 12 th century in thos'o 
country did not affect Tibetan saored 
architecture. 

Of the larger stupas in Beugal and Bihar 
tho te’mplo at Paharpur, is tho only example 
now known to us. In this temple wo find 
prototype of tho Aunnda temple ht Pagan*^ 
but it is slightly dificrent in plan from the 
great Borobuder templo in Java. It is a 
Garbba-Cbaitya or a hollow stupa as indicated 
by tho long narrow window In its dram. 
It was built in three different tiers, tho 
loweimost of which was crnciforra in plan. 
One arm of the cross was occupied by A 
long staircase, the other three being repre- 
sented by small projections. In tho second 
tier there was a broad open walk for circoro- 
ambnlalion around tho shrine. Above Ibis 
open- path a Cruciform peristyle hall went 
round tho entire temple. In tho arms of tho 
second 'cross there were four halls on four 
sides which were the outcome of tho evolo- 
lion of a niche or shrine on on'o side only of 
the great stupas of Sindh, e. g, tboso of Mir- 
putkhns and Mohenjodaro. The contents of 
these halls hare been destroyed. On tho 


’• See ihe mitiiaiure stupa from Eihar. 

• " Annual Report of the Archaeological Surrey 
of India, ]903'0i,pl. 


Borthom iido at 'least there was a ledge 
or small platform abovh the height of tba 
reef of tho iJoristjlo hAlI. Tho bnoxeSvited 
roof of tho main strueforo indicates that 
it was of the shapo_ of a ^ Cbailya.” 
Most probably it was ono of tho chaftayis ift 
Pandravordoana tho pictures of which have 
been diRcovered by M. Foucher in the lUami- 
Dated Bnddhist Sanskrit manuscripts found 
io Nepal,*® 

Along with large Sfupas and mediuni 
stopas miniaturo stupas were nSed in large 
DtlmbcTS in alt Buddhist shrines. Numbers of 
them - made of stone And metal have been 
discovered at Nalanda, a few at Bodh Gaya 
and quite a number in the ruins of the 
Uddahdapura mondstery (Modern Bihar Sharif 
io_ the Patna district). Oriq of thbso Bihar 
miniatdre stupM shows thd 'begiAnlng of' tho 
modem Buddhism of NnpaL It possesses 
five Buddha figures instead of four ordioa'rfly 
represented around stupas and on four sides 
of tho abacus are represented the three eyes 
of the Qods. In the Svayacobhn CbSitya,^ in 
Nepal four celestial Buddhas are represented 
around tho drum and tlie presence of the 
fitth, Vairochana, is indicated by three eyes 
on the abacus. 


. *• A thari account of ike ftrst year's exeavaUons 
{W25’2G> was uriHtn by Sir John MarShiAllin the 
lllu’itiQted Loudon Xeice, July 1920. ' 

”,ln Ms., Add. No. 11)44 of-ithe Cambridge 
UnivereuyLitrarj/iFoucbenA’mrfe SurL'Iconographxe 
Buddhique de L'Inde 1 er parlie pJ99 No. 52. 


INDUSTRY AND»rOLITIOS* 

Br K. N. CHATIEHJf. Dsa {LoiMon), aro.s. [London) 


S IR Alfred Mend’s unique position, both as 
a t.olitic!an and as a captain 
, carrips promise enoogb that a book by 
him, on subjects such as are dealt in 

the present work,' would repay Careful 
perusal. And we find 

fulfilled, although we may difrer-;-and differ 
we do, ino«t strongly, with him on cexlai^ 

* JaduMryand Politics. By the Bt. lion, 
Alfred Mond Bart. LT.D.,.Mr., MacMiilaD w_Ca 
Ud. Lond. Price 128. 6d. net. 


propositions of his. such as an Imperial Union 
of Indnstries— and in many other matters, 
both with regard to the soundness of bfs 
premises and the rigidity of his deductions. 

This book may be regarded as a sort 
annotated history of the problems of industry 
and labour in Britain dating from the Post- 
Napoleonio period to the preseiit day, with 
appendices on sneh mAttors as Socialism, 
Etopire policy, Taxation, etc. ' - 

It must bo remembered that this book h 
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written Irom the viewpoint of one who was 
boro, 80 to say, with the reins of an immense 
gronpof iDdnstrialeoierprisesiabis faao^s. This 
wonldexplain the apparent astigmatismin certain 
matters — as in his presentation of cirteis, 
trusts or combines as naqualified hlessrngs, 
coupled with the immense depth and clarity 
of vision as displayed in other snbjects, 
especially in the matters of organisinp and 
efSciently conducting indnstrial enterprises. 

Most of the sections and snbjects dealt 
within this book are of pecnliar Interest to 
Indian iodnstrialists and practical economists, 
as they go very deeply into the following 
questions: 

0) The factors essential for the efficient 
condnction of an industrial enterprise 
vO Why is the foreign competition so 
formidable and successfnl (in the 
case of India, foreigu means British, 
r \ 

UIi) How to market goods in the face of 
foreign competition. 

\*») What is meant by an efficient Indus- 
trial organisation, taken iodlvidaally 
^ and in groups as in Cartels. 

Besides the above, the 'problems of labour 
unrest and the policy of the state with regard 
to Indnstry are discussed in a highly interest- 
}Ug manner. The conditions that obtained 
in Bntaio during the post-Napoleonic period 
together with the efforts made by the state 
to combat the troubles, with all their failures 
and successes, and the final coming of stabi- 
^aation, are presented in order to draw a 
Parallel to the present depression. 

Indjan conditions are nowhere discussed, 
'.0 connection with the Empire. Indeed, 
nia IS only twice mentioned m a cursory 
”vOb means that it does not count ; but 
e problems discussed are also the problems 
T , P^^ent-dav commercial and indnstrial 
j "cly here they attain a raagoltode on- 
of in any Western country. And the 
P Clare drawn of what is being done — let alone 
proposed in the way of improvemeDt — 
..Jo 0 "ay of indnstrial progress in Britain 
fl^o'^here, in all its staggering’ reality 
uid act as an eye-opener to those cotn- 
ftim-chair economists and indnstri- 
wav\”“° consider that India is well on the 
^ ‘O^ords indnstrial and economic develop- 
^ «Dd dream of complete "moderDization." 
do fh following extracts express as they 
p “0 Considered opinion of a saccessfnl and 
perieoced indnstrialist, should show what 
« OMOl by thb abovs. 


“The demands which are made on technicians 
for new processes to improve the efficiency of 
existini; planta in cost redaction, are little realised 
bv those not m contact with the daily working 
of a great enterprise.” 

Here the very idea is unthought of. 

It can no longer be stated that “necessity is the 
mother of invention”, but I think it may truly be 
said that the steady .methodical investigation of 
nataral phenomena is the father of industrial 
progress. 


Aod this from Dr. Ludwig Mond 
(Sir Alfred’s father' in 1889 ' .No wonder 
England progressed Then follows a whole 
host of examples of the successful 
application of Science to Indnstry, through 
(he prolonged and painstaking efforts of 
scientists who ventured to apply laboratory 
methods to the factory. 

’Theories become the tools of industry.” 

'The General Electric Company of America 
giving C'W.oCW a year to American Universities 
for the promotion of electrical research, quite 
apart from the research depai tmoat of their own 
works Uessrs Brunner Uond and Company 
decided some time ago to set aside £100,000 for 
such purposes ” 

How mneb have the great industries of 
this couotry, with the sole exespUun of the 
Burma Oil Co. given to the Indtaa Univer- 
sities? How rtiQch for instance, have the 
jute, tea, coal and oil industries given to 
the Catculta University, how mnch have 
iron and steel to Patna, how much has cotton 
to Bombay and how much has manganese 
giv6Q to the iVagpur Unirersity ? 2^tl, we 
believe, U the sum total of all these dona- 
tions ! 


“It fa a canons and sad fact that when industry 
fa depressed, many of those directing industry 
have only one idea of economy and that is to cut 
down research This is based, on a profound 
fallacy. Research and better scientific methods 
of piOTiicti''n can do more than any other factors 
to help industry out of difficulties.” ..... 

•The history of some of our great industries 
has been a history of a long. disOTuragtog but 
eventually tnumphant struggle to make the ongmal 
laboratory discovery applicable.’ 

Herein this country, a dividend of at least 
12 per cent, being expected from the very 
first year, such attempts would be regarded 
as sheer lunacy by the directorate and 
summarily put a stop to. In any case, we 
hare not heard of any such attempt, with 
the exception of those done in the Forest 
Keseaich Department. 


“There is a popular but erroneous idea that 
ereat discovenes are the results ot brilliant but 

iiapbazaM guess work On the contrary they are 

usually the well-earned reward of a senes of 
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lone, careful and often tcdionq and monotonoas 
expcrlmenfs.” 

“Research Is not the royal road, it is the 
ordinary, daily hard 'w'orkine road— almost the 
only road— to final prosperity-'’ 

“As n result of leelmical research tho Gormans 
havo reduced tho consumption of coal in Iron and 
Steel Indnstry by 16 per cent.” (as compared xrilh 
1019), “IIow little is tho economic ndvantaire of 
learmnn understood.” 

These sfafemonts are amply borne out by 
tho facts cited. 


"Contented workersmay balance to the employer 
the competition of cheap labour." 

“The relationships of those cncaRcd In industry 
mast he rendered of a stable and permanent 
character.” 

“There must bo a just and broader recoeodioo 
of tho worker in industry. lie must be made a co- 
partner. , , 

“The terms ‘employer’ and emoloyod,’ master 
and ‘man’ arc inappHcablo to our modern indns- 
trial conditions." 


Wo draw the nttonlion of tho Barra 
Sahibs and Barra ITczars, both Indian and 
Eoropcan, of oor Mills, Factories and Railways 
to the aboTo statements of n very Burra 
Sahib. We mootion Indian Barra Sahibs, 
too, because we remember the case of an 
iadian director of a Company who ^ot up 
from his chair in high dudgeon because a 
“servant” of the Company was sitting at tho 
same (directorial) table 1 Tho servant in 
question was not an ordinary labourer, but 
a technical man, of good family, trained in 
America, and in every way— excepting in 
the weight of his purse — ’tho saperior of the 
idiot who refused to sit at the same table 
•with him. And, of coarse, even an ordinary 
labourer should be treated with courtesy. 

“Hisher ■waces must carry with them a creater 
degree of production and efficiency.” 

“Industry to-day is over-burdened by eiccssiya 

overhead charges direct and spsci&c subsidies 

fjrantM by the Treasury , would increase thrae 
burdens and make our position in the competitive 
markets still worse.” 

The above remarks might have been • 
specifically directed against the Iron and 
Steel, and other Indian industrial companies 
that are enjoying or want to enjoy such 
subsidies. Has the efficiency of those who 
constitute the "overhead” in such concerns 
been ever thoroughly examined ? Sir Alfred 
advocates profit sharing and not "prodnclion 
bonus " What would happen if such a system 
were adopted, in place of the present arrange- 
ments, at concerns like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd. ? 

As previously noted. International cartels, 


mergers, etc, are strongly advocated in this 
book and tho bright side of such things well- 
painted. Tho question of fho weak, indirida- 
ally and collectively, going fo fho wall, and 
that of all tho iniquities of such combines, 
that led fo tho Anti-trust legislation in 
U- S. A., nro not discussed. 

Still tho sections on those 'subjects are 
of great interest to us, as they show what 
those things mean and how thoir power and 
capacity, already extremely formidable, are 
increasing steadily, Indian indnstries must 
face this monaco with oyes open and that 
immediately, as mere abstract theories, like 
nationalisation, or sentimental jeremiads, as 
riiose uttorod in connection with “cottage 
industries,” would not savo as from being 
iudustrially — ruthlessly and utterly— wiped 
out, leaving only howers of wood and drawers 
of water in this country. 

Similarly the plea for a closer cconoraic 
bond, contained in the section on “The British 
Empire as an economic unit”, sbonld be 
carefully studied. Under the present 
circumstaocos such a hood would spell 
bondage for India. 

The viowd o.xpressed on other subjects, 
such as state control, socialism, etc., should 
be examined by others who are better versed 
in Ruch matters than the present reviewer. 
All we can say, after reading Sir Alfred's 
statements, is that a thorough examination of 
these exotics is desirable before they aro 
planted here. 

In short, this book would help to answer 
many questions regarding indastry, such as, 
“why do they succeed and why do we fail”, 
and as such we recommend it to all who are 
intorested in the economical, technical and 
political problems of indastry. We dare not 
recommend it to our politicians, as they, with 
very few exceptions, have a sublime disregard 
for such problems. Heaven only knows 
whether such things are really beneath their 
notice or are only beyond their brains. For 
instance, the coal-mining industry is slowly 
dying in Bengal ; the Match Industry in 
India is being crushed out of existence in 
its infancy in the coifs of a foreign owned 
and directed trust ; cement, paint and varnish, 
and lastly, cotton is being similarly menaced; 
but no one seems to be losing any sleep 
over these matters, either in the Councils or 
in the Assembly or even in the various 
‘National’ Congress Committees. 



A PLEA FOR EDDOATIONAL REFORM IN INDIA 


Bt mss KAMALA. HOSE 


T he nrgent need of India today is not 
more of edneation, but also of hetler 
education. The improvement of edu- 
cational methods must keep pace with the 
extension of its domain if the best results 
ate to be obtained. This aspect of the 
problem should be recognised withont further 
delay. In fact, it has been too long delayed 
already, and the country is suffering from its 
ill-effects If the education imparted to the 
people has been seriously lacking m uuanlity, 
It has been still more sadly wanting in 
Qoality. This fact impresses one more 
and more as one gets a closer acqnain- 
tance with oar edncatiooal system. It is 
specially true about the early stages of edu- 
cation from the primary to the high school 
st^aodard. The sooner the remedy is found, 
the better will grow the prospect before the 
nation. 

I have been in edacational 
work In different parts of 
the coontry during the last 
years, and my experience 
extends to such diverse places 
« Calcutta, Eastern Bengal. 

Umted Provinces and the 
rnojab. I have been in 
charge of the Modern High 
School at Delhi, which is 
conducted on new methods, 
since its inception seven years 
} bare taken part in 
tne education of boys, girls 
ana pnrdanashin women tfarongb 
loeir school and college 
corses. So i have had 
™ple occasions for studying 
ana observing the methods 
,_5 results of onr edacational 
_yjem at close quarters, 

®ay fairly claim to 
nn intimate knowledge 
■'nr edacational problems. 

. recently had a unique opportunity 
studying the educational systems in 
gne in Enrope, and of seeing tho 
“P/^jements which have been brought about 
different places by changes in the school 
methods. After attending (he World Con- 


ference on New Education which was held 
at Locarno lu August last, I was able to visit 
quite a number of schools in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany. Holland. Belgium, England 
and Scotland, including some of the most up- 
to-date and improved types. It was, there- 
fore, possible to compare the newer methods 
with the older ones, and to find out the 
difference in the results obtained Ihese 
visits have helped me also to compare the 
educational methods followed in India with 
those in Europe, and to realise more vividly 
the deficiences under which we labor here. 

Ihe most prominent fact which stands out 
from a comparison between the progress of 
education in India and Europe is the utter 
illiteracy of the masses here. It hangs as a 
millstone on the neck of India s progress, and 
must b© removed as soon as practicable. As 
the distances of lime and space disappear 
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main boilding of the Modern School. Delhi 

with jmpiovemenfs in the means of commu- 
nication. the ecoDcmic competition between 
the peoples of the world grows keener every 
dav. Indio has to enter this arena with a 
serious handicap. She beais a solid block 
of 300 million people, i. e, over 90 per cent 
of her population in a state of absolute 
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ignorance. They do not even possess the 
rudiments oi knowledge, and are, therefore, 
bereft of any means of seJMmproremeot 
Her place in the struggle is almost a hopeless 
one. Unless a radical and rapid change is 
brought about, there is great danger that her 
people will be left far behind in the race. 
Already the lowliest forms of manual work 
with the scantiest remuneration fall to the 
average lot of her indnstrious workmen. The 
people might in tho end become a nation of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — held 
in the grip of an economic slavery under the 
advanced nations of the world. In fact, out- 
side India they are already regarded as such 
by the capitalists in the different parts of the 
Empire. And with the rapid industrialisation 
of India by foreign capitalists, the process is 
going apace within the borders of India her- 



Specimens'of handiwork produced in the Slontessorii 
Department of the Modem School. Delhi 

self. Thus the illiteracy of India has proved 
a real menace unto herself. The eitnation 
is a tragic one, hut its intensity is farther 
heightened by the fact that in spite of their 
illiteracy, the intellectnal capacity of the 
masses is of a high order. Even the peasants 
and the backward classes have given repeated 
proofs that they are capable of receiving the 
highest education that can be given them, 
and of showing splendid resnlts. The same 
can also be said about the women, who have, 
with very few exceptions, been almost entirely 
left in the darkness of ignorance. The Univer- 


sity rosalts have shown that fhsir iotollectual 
powers, when given proper scope, are in no 
way inferior to those ot tho men. 

^ Universal primary education is the one 
thing needful for tho uplift of rndia. In 
order to ensure its rapid progress, it should 
be made both free and compulsory at first. 
As a serious matter which concerns the 
cootiQuance of the Indian people within the 
civilised circle of the world, the cost of such 
education should bo made tho first charge on 
the revenues of tho country. But this edneation 
most bo something quite different from what 
is imparted at present Education, to beeffective, 
most help in creating an olertooss of all the 
senses. This can only come through a very 
cstefai dere!opment of both tbe body and 
the mind of tho child. Under our present 
system in India, a child of tender ago is 
daily confined in a badly 
constrncted and ill-ventilated 
patlisala for long hours with- 
out any arrangement for 
tifiin. Ho is cramped into 
a little space and made 
to acquire o smattering of 
tbe Throe R's under tho 
shadow of the teacher’s biroh. 
He finds no real interest or 
pleasoro in his stodies, and 
simply goes through them as 
n result of cruel intimidation, 
which almost shatters his 
nerves and damps bis lively 
jnvonile spirit. There is 
hardly any effort made to 
draw out and develop the 
natural intelligence of the 
child. No scope is given 
him for self-expression. 
Most of his lessons ho has 
to learn by rote, and has to 
repeat them to his teacher 
ioastate of nervous fear. No attempt is made 
to cDCouroge ot develop his aesthetic ideas. 
The curriculum takes no notice of that side 
of bis life. His moral and religious training 
is left out altogether. Little or no encourage- 
ment is given to sports, as being detrimental 
to study. Physical cullnro receives no atten- 
tion. A training in practical co-operation 
among the boys is never attempted. No real 
esprit de corps is created. Instead of 
teaching the dignity of labour, a spirit of 
contempt for manual work is often fostered. 
"Weak in body and depressed in mind tho 
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child passes through the different stages ol 
his school life, without finding in them 
difference as regards method or sco^ The 
higher grade schools are as backward in all 
these essential matters as the primary ones. 
On the other hand, as the medinin of 
instrnction is changed from the vernacular 
to a foreign language, the difficulties are 
further accentuated. iVhen at ^ last the hoy 
comes out of the high school grindraill. there 
is liitle of initiative or zest for 
in him. It is no wonder that the Indians 
have been charged with a lack of originality 
and initiative. These faults, if trne, must be 
laid at the door of their system of edncation, 
which is eminently suited to crush out such 
■qualities. The result of 
such education has 
been far from helpful 
in really building up 
the nation and has even 
proved a hindrance in 
some respects. A good 
percentage of the primary 
Bcholare, finding no 
incentive to eelf-cnltore, 
padually forget their 
lessoog, and drift back in- 
to illiteracy. The trouble 
taken to educate them 
means so much labonr 
lost and money wasted 
ethers who are able 
to continue their studies 
m high schools come 
oiit of them merely 
cratnined with some book 
nUed to become petty 

offices and shops. They - 

their life a failure because their education 
has not been a preparation for LI® . 
true education should be. ^hile tbeir 
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the modern ones, and comes across the healthy 
alert and active students there 

If we desire to see our people reach a 
status equal to that attained by the people 
of "Western countries, we should reform our 
schools on modern improved lines In order 
to do so the following considerations shonid 
be specially kept in view: 

(ll A school, in Older to be an efficient 
nnrsery for the physical and mental growth 
of Its pupils, must be located op ample 
grounds. The study of dead records called 
books, onless accompanied by a simultaneous 
study of Nature around us. fails to sharpen 
the faculties of the mind It leads to a 
tendency for cramming without a real 



knowledge, 
clerks in 
often find 


nnderslaoding of the contents, school 

?;?on£ whel thoughtfolly laid out. provide 
the children with a suitable field for suen 
nature study. These also create a sense of 

t„edom i» th. 


true education should be. "While tbeir i” j^J^niere school-rooms. The growing 

“emori.s h.ve been sberpened. no eemne "iness of the ebild Sods scope for 

etdeavont has been made to *5! S.etoment io a tittle world ot its own 

"eelive lacnlties ol their mind. Snch snpplements the edncation of 

students, even when they get into the many valnable lessons which 

■cannot fully recover their powers which the cmi by any human agency, 

are stunted during tbeir childhood m^t Mnnot^w^ jbe youtWn 

sensitive period of their life, tb sceneries, the birds and .mal 

™>serable apology for a school which baa hea t ^ trees, the leaves and 

been put np in this conntry, m contrast to - ^’tbe mu^ic provided by some 
the well.pianned and fully equipped mstitn- “°’|JJ%eDgs ofblrds-all these make valuable 

Lon as one finds it in England and eUewbexe w i’ the intellectual and emotional 

has retarded the vigorous mental growth of wnttmu ^bild is led 

the people. The deficiencies of our system cn expression throogh 

become at once manifest to us as one vis»ts r b as music and painting An 

the splendid schools of the West, specially >*«• 
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interest in creative activities is fostered 
through gradening etc. 

Besides, extensive school grounds are 
absolutely necessary for maintaining the 
health and developing the physique of the 
children. Open air Hfo and outdoor games 
aro essential if a healthy mind is to be pro* 
served in a healthy body. It is only the 
open fields which can give birth to the 
spirit of ‘sportsmanship’ — a term which in- 
cludes many moral qualities. In Italy, Ger- 
many, England and other countries of Europe 
the utility of extensive school grounds has 
been fully realised. All good modern schools 
have largo areas of land attached to them. I 


have there come across schools with less 
than a hundred pupils which possess a hund- 
red to two hundred acres of land. Mach 
emphasis is placed on this matter, and it is 
held that the first heavy outlay on it is 
fully repaid by the improvement in the 
health and the proper mental growth of a 
succession of students. 

Id India there is ns much need for school 
grounds as in Europe, specially in the towns 
and cities. In rural areas, however, where 
natural sceneries abound, a smaller quantity 
of land will generally suffice. 

(2) The study of Nature should be fur- 
ther encouraged by means of well arranged 
exenrsioDs to places of natural or historical 
interest. Such outings form a regular feature 
of school life in Enrope. These are very 


helpful in quickening the minds of tho pupils. 
Visits to tho seaside, hills and lakes etc. 
prove useful for the study of elementary 
geology and geography, while a vivid interest 
ID history is created by seeing places of 
historical importance. The benefit to the 
health of the students is also seen in a 
greater activity and buoyancy among them. 

(31 The knowledge of a still wider world 
should bo conveyed to tho children through 
carefully selected magic lantern and cinema 
exhibitions. Theso tend to expand their 

minds very quickly, and enable them to 
realise the facts regarding other lands more 
easily than through the medium of books. 

In Europe such means are 
widely adopted for the spread 
of mass education, and for 
developing the minds of 
children. The importance of 
such methods has hardly yet 
been realised in this country. 
Here wo have a potent 
instrnmoDt for the rapid 
extension of education among 
the masses. 

U) A school should pay 
proper attention to the health 
and physique of the pupils. 
They should undergo medical 
examination at regular inter- 
vals, and be treated for their 
defects and diseases. The 
physical exercise of the 
Btndents should be considered 
a subject of prime importance 
in every school, and not 
a matter of indifference as at 
present. This should bo a regular part of the 
school curriculum. Gymnastics athletic, 
sports, swimming, boating and other healthy 
games, both indoor and outdoor, should be 

encouraged. Tho spirit of sportsmanship 

should be carefully developed. Dae care 
should also be taken that the food given to 
tbe children be suitable and sufiicieDt It 
would be desirable to make provision for 
tiffin for all pupils. It is idle to expect 
proper mental work on an empty stomach. 

A school shonld at least supply free tiffin to 
all poor stndents who cannot afford it. 

(5) The spirit of co-operation and social 
service should be inculcated among tho 
pupils from their early childhood. It is 
wonderful to see how quickly they pick up 
this training and genuinely fall in with such- 
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ideas. Once learnt, the spirit grows with 
the life of the stadcnts. and permeates the 
whole school. It engenders toleration, and 
creates a bond of fellowship among them. 
The school life affords many opportanilies 
for nndprtafeing co-operatire and social work 
among the stndents themselves. 

(G) The students should, apart from their 
studies, daily engage in some creative acti- 
vities, viz, gardening, carpentry, smithy, 
printing, drawing, painting, pottery, photogra- 
phy, weaving, etc. Snch work develops the 
powers of initiative and thoaghL It also 
reveals the direction in which the taste of a 
pupil lies. The scope for mannal work 
which it gives is a healthy corrective against 
a sedentary education. It further establishes 
the connection of education with the practi- 
cal side of life, and makes education more 
complete than it would otherwise be. 

(7) Every effort should be made to deve- 
lop the (esthetic sense of the pupil, which 
often lies dorraaot In him. The realisation 
of a sense of the beautiful, whether in music, 
painting, or natural scecery, is essential, and 
should always be kept in view. Subjects 
which encoorage this process should form a 
tegular part of the cntriculam. Thus_ only 
can the full mental growth of a child be 
assnred. 

(8) As much of the early education as 
possible should be imparted through object 
lessons This will not only make it more 
interesting, but will keep it from growing 
purely abstract and from enconragiog 
cramming. 

(9) To obtain the best results it is 
necessary to connect the home of the pupil 
with the school in the matter of bis edaca- 
tion. Therefore, the gurdians sboald be 
properly interested in the education of 
iheit wards. . Their active co-operation 
should be secured to see that the child’s 
study at home is a real continuation of the 
work done in the school 

_ Up) Suitable text-books must be provided, 
pis is a matter of the utmost importance 
A good deal of the primary education in onr 
country has been spoilt by the use of bad 
text-books requiring the use of wrong 
methods of instruction. 

*11) There should be a proper correlation 
4 of pe subjects taught. A great deal of barm 
IS done by teaching the subjects as if IhMO 
lormed seperate watertight compartments, 
it seems that even very few of our teachers 
leally appreciate this point Special efforts 


should be made to convince them of its 
importance. 

(121 As character is the foundation of 
life, character building must have a promi- 
nent place in the scheme of education. The 
Inflaenca of the teacher should be the chief 
factor io moulding the character of the 
sladent Therefore, personality and character 
in a teacher should be as much sought for 
and valued as his lolellectnal qualification. 
A course of moral and religious instruction 
should certainly be included in the school 
curriculum . 

If the above points are consistently kept 
in view, it should be possible to build HP ® 
school system which will meet with the 
needs of our country. Following the example 
of some European countries, it would be 



,n advanta-e to have separala 
children of C to 10. 10 to 14, and 14 to 18 
rears. But perhaps th}S is not quite feasible 
fn a poor country like ours, aod it mil bo 
belter to hare only liro sets of schools 
lor children up to 10 and 18. In tbs* oaso 
co-edne.tion of both boys and Birls could bo 
carried on in the elementary schools, and 
the wide employment of women teachers 
to coodnet them wonld not only result to 
some economy, but wonld also open out to 
educated women a large avenue of useful and 
congenial work. 

It will be a glorions day for India wnen 
universal primary education of the proper 
type will prevail in the land' Broadbased 
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on this, it will thon bo possible to ’rear a 
sound system of secondary edacation, 
cnlroiuating in university education of a 
very high type. It ‘should be so arranged 
that students who do not wish to go up 
for university education might bo released 
at the ago of 14 or 15 with sufficient general 
education to undergo special commercial or 
technical training. 

At present with over 90 p.c. of the people 
locked up in eternal ignorance, many an 
unknown Hampden or inglorious Milton is 
altogether condemned to blush unseen. Who 


aball dare to estimate the moral and material 
advance of India when once the masses are 
educated, and the best intellects among her 
vast population are churned op to the top 
to lead, guide and serve their motherland? 
The task is no doubt the mightiest in the 
world, but its reward will also be the greatest. 
Then, and not till then, will the full signi- 
ficance of Indian cultnre and civilization be 
manifest to the world and its influence felt 
by the bnman race. The nation, shouldf 
therefore, bent fts utmost energies and 
resources to accomplish this glorious task. 


THE MILWAUKEE^, JOURNAL ; A NEWSPAPER FOR SERVICE 

Bt Db. SUDHINDRA BOSE 
Lecturer, State Vniversity of loxca 


I T was a lovely autumn afternoon at 
Sniwimkee on the western shore of the 
lake Michigan. The shopping crowd was 
surging throngh the business sections of the 
city ; but nowhere was life beating faster 
than in the office of The Milwaukee Joaroal. 

BlocVsaway one can see the tail and magni- 
ficent Jonrnal building, which has been 
erected at a cost of six million rupees. On 
a nearer view, be appreciates the beauty of 
this five-story structure better. It is faced 
with large, smooth-surfaced pieces of pink 
limestone with narrow mortar joints of a 
neutral color. The great arches, which form 
ornameDta! windows for the secood floor, 
present an impressive appearance. _ Up near 
the roof, there is a frieze which illnstrates 
the growth and development of newspaper. 
Extending entirely aronnd the two front 
sides of the bnilding just below the top 
coping of the walls, is a curved frieze o! life- 
size figures which artistically depict the 
evolution of news and its disseroinatioD, from 
the earliest ages of man to the present 
time. 

The passer-by can also see from the street 
the huge press room where the Journal 
presses print, cut, fold 105.000 forty-two 
page paper an hour. The press room floor 
is so constructed that the entire press 
operation is visible from the street. No other 


large newspaper plant in America has this 
feature. 

Stepping into the main lobby throngh 
one of the imposing entrances, I realized 
that it was press time. Reporters and 
messenger boys were rushing in and out. 
Late advertisers were bringing in their last- 
minute ado. There was din and bustle. 

Presently I was shot through the lift to 
the fourth floor, where the editorial deparf- 
roeot offices as well as the busy news room 
are located. I saw the editors, reporters, 
re-write men, and copy readers working at 
break-oeck speed. Wort and more wort. 
Horry and more burry. Telephones were 
ringing, telegraph keys were bazzing. and a 
phalanx of fifty typewriters were clanking 
away. Electricity was in the air. The scene 
Was busy, exciting, even thrilling. I was 
almost stunned and carried away by the 
noise and the movement. Snou there would 
be io the street an extra edition of the 
paper — paper which is “the Voice of Now— 
the incarnate. spirit of the Times — monarch 
of things that Are." 

The Milwaukee Journal, which is reckoned 
as one of the seven or eight foremost daiiieg 
of America, has many unique features. I 
am not now thinking particularly of its 
most up-to-date machioery, its many eiceilenf 
devices and improvements in operating 



way^*id*"lhese tonns’ts beneat America?’' 
r set Bt practical 

”^"The Jonraal famished each member of 
Iho patty with a set of stereoptican slides. 
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methods, nor of its elaborate newsgathering and a special "presentaUve of the paper 

ageacies. What impressed me most about constitoted a tonriog P J' , l 

The Joaroal was its public service. is of expenses^ of the trip were met by IM 
a quality which is perhaps unexcelled by Jourml. j.i *u» i,!„ i„ef 

gy other newspaper plant in the United sild the Lrly U ^ 

A few years baclt, when I was to England 1920, toured ^^and%etarned in’ 

I went to the office of the London Times and Scotland and S • . d excep- 

ibW lo seo on, of its ed.lota. I was then ho “ ,4“!fL ,3y Tod recoivod 

conneeted nilh one of the mosl impoilanl honal oppottamties for 7, _ 

Amotlcan dailiea. An attaoho shorred me very^ioterestmg’; bnl in whal 

through the Times building, and informed All that ts y ^ *m,£.rir<i9” 

me that editors were not accessible. May be 
that, after all, was excusable in England. 

Nalire editors with their walrus mustaches 
I suspect, are inaccessible because they are 
Eaglish and because they consider themselves 
abore common courtesy to 
a Tisitor. They are the prize 
snobs of Christendom. How 
very different are English 
loernalists from their fellow- 
tradesmen in America ! 

Iq order to better acquaint 
nysel! with The ililtcaukee 
Journal and to get intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes, 

I called at the sanctum 
of the Vice-President, Mr 
H. J, Grant He is a Harvard 
man, and a capable Journalist 
He was at the moment bnsy 
bnt I never lonnd a roan 
mote cordial He seemed to 
have all the time in the 
world to talk to mo about 
The Journal and its forty- xhe Jlilwankea Journal, Wisconsin 

five years of progress. Here ninptv of the most interesting views 

13 a characteristic story of his paper, which ‘ * i..j dnriog the tour. All of the 

»3 worth repeating. .. , ddivered illnstrated lec ares 

. Shortly after the signing of the ArmisUco J®®**?”, and learned, some of them 

w 1918.” remarked Mr. Grant as he lighted on what theyjavv^ 

his cigar and handed me another, T/w j tj^es So far as is known, it is the 

Journal decided that the interests of educaUon handre ime condncted by any 

onr State of Wisconsin would be greaUy enterprise 
fnrthered if a number of representative American conversational, 

teachers in Wisconsin were to tonr the He aUo invited me to 

European battlefields, observe condiUons hot he ^ 

growing ont of the war and inform the 5 bnildiog for a few honrs. heedless 

public regarding them.” , „ . „ j- that I accepted the ‘“vitation gte^ly 

How did von select the teacher?, he J® t .Wavs prefer exact data to glittter- 



regarning mem. , 

How did yon select the teacher?. 

Was asked. 

“Teachers were chosen by popnlar vote, 
bo condition looking to increase in circnia- 
tion or other material advantage was iropos e iL 
In all about a million and a half votes we 
cs3t, and the eleven teachers thus chose 

20-4 


to “y 3 "prefer ^Bxact data to glittter- 

i« « veril.ble ■‘jib «“f‘- 
vitiea • but theio are ample facilities for 
SiSg the public. Eiclosive of the space 
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ocenpled by the press room, practically the 
entire remainder of the first floor in this 
model plant is given to the convenience of 
the general pnhlic. Here is located the lobby. 
The Jonrnal Public Service Bureau, The 
Joarnal Tour Clnb, rest rooms for men and 
women, information desk, a public library 
branch, a telegraph office, ' telophoue booths, 
and a branch Post Office, 

I was wondering what the Tour Clnb 
was rncant to do. Just then one of the 
girl clerks at the Public ■ Service Bureau 
banded me a neat little folder which read : 

“Take full advantage of the manv helpful servicM 
of The Milwaukee Journal Tour Cluh in plannlna 
ynur trip, for the cominc season. Get the habit 
of phonine. wirintr, or calling at Tour Club head 
quarters before you start a trip for last minute 
reports on mad conditions. It’s your dob. Dae 
ill Make The Journal Baildiag your meeting 
place." 

Oq enquiry I learned that fonring in- 
formation is given free tlironghout the year 
by a trained staff of experts to all who apply 
by mail, telephone, or in person. In addltioo 
to planning trips, the Club dispenses author- 
itative bunting, fishing, and vacation informa- 
tion. Altogether, the Tour Club serves a 
quarter of a million people annually. 

On the second floor of the building, I 
entered the Public Lounge. This room ie 
attractively furnished in the manner of a 
luxurious club lounge Large chairs and 
davenports, pretty carpets and hangings io 
pleasing soft tone.s, lend an atmosphere of 
hospitality and restfulness. The comforts of 
this room are enjoyed not only by visitors 
but also employees of The. Journal,, who of 
course, have a separate lounge of their own. 
The Public Lounge is an ideal place, especial- 
ly f(.r ont-nf-town niofn«sil) • visitors to 
rest, meet friends, or write letters. 

While on the second floor, I was attracted 
by the Journal’s Gallery of Wisconsin Art 
The purpose of the Gallery is to open to 
artists of the State of Wisconsin an all-year 
exhibition room for the display and sole • of 
their pictures. The exhibition space consists 
of, four rooms, although only the largest is 
regnlarly used. , - j 

So far, sculpture has been cxclnded. 
Exhibitions are fimited to paintings, etchings, 
and drawings. Exhibits are completely 
changed overr three . months. The Gallery 
opens to Wisconsin artists .an exhibition 
room for their current work. Moreover, it 
combines the advantages of a sales goom 
with the publicity resources of a constroctivo - 


newspaper. It is esliraated that about 25,000’ 
poreons' viewed the pictures in two of its 
recent exhibits. These persons were attracted 
to the showing, without a doubt, largely by 
the dignified publicity which The Journal 
gives the pictures. 

Daring the week I was in Milwaukee, 
there was a flower show fa the Public 
iKinoge, I was told that flower shows and 
food exhibitions are common and regular 
occurrences. 

Close to the Public Lounge are two 
Lecture Rooms for ' the ■ use of the pnblic.' 
Neither of these rooms can accommodate 
more than an audience ot 200 ; but "both 
Lecture Rooms are furnished to provide 
comfort and convenience to speakers and 
audiences. The Jonrna! has set these rooms 
aside for the use of clubs and organizations 
of a civic natnro. They are welcome to use 
(hem upon request. 

Id addition to (hose two meeting rooms 
On the second floor, there is, on the filth 
floor, an Anditorium. It teats about 500 
people. The stage is of ample size, and 
acoustics are good. The Journal also ' 
provides a piano for the room. There is no ' 
charge for the use of the Auditorium, or 
any of the other rooms. They are absolutely 
free to the people. 

In the list of its public services, montinu 
shoold be made of The Journal’a new high 
powered radio station. From this groat 
Etatioo one can easily get America’s finest 
broadcasts in any weather and without 
interference. The Jonrnal aLo augments 
these outstanding broadcasts with its own 
high clo‘>s programs from its own studio. 
The radio has been the means of widening 
the range of popnlar education and raising 
the coUural level of the masses of the . 
population. The Jonrnal is In living contact 
with the people it serves. Its radio programs 
include, beside music and enterlainment, • 
subjects which are vital to public welfare 
and of immediate concern to all. 

' As I was being piloted from one floor to ’ 
another, I saw the many interesting processes 
followed in making a modern metropolitan 
newspaper, from gathering the news from all ' 
parts of the world to tho actual printing of 
the finished piodqct Now and again my 
thoughtful 'guide, ’ Vice-President Grant, 
stopped to introduce me to editors, reporters, ' 
and other employees of The Journal. 

It was interesting to find that the welfare ■ 
of men and women who work for this paper - 
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has sot been neglected hj the masagemenL 
A. comipetel; equipped first-aid hospital oa 
the fourth floor stands read;, in case of 
emergency, for serrice. Every now employeo 
is given a free medical examination at this 
hospital There is also on the same floor an 
employee's cafeteria where good wholcsomo 
food can be had at a slightly loss than the 
cost prica 

The llilvranVeo Jonmal earns sixteen 
million npees a year, Of this vast revenae. 


folly one-third comes from advertisements. 
Isn't that enough to pop the eyo of an Indian 
pnblisber ? The Journal is frankly proud of 
lh» prosperity ; but it is no less proud of 
its achievements as a civic institution. 
Beneficoot pnblic services, which space has 
permitted recounting bnt a fraction here, 
almost cover whatever sins one might lay to 
the charge of the Journal. It is a paper of 
quality and for service. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOIL SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Br P. 0. KRISHNA 


T he First International S'^il Sclcoco C«n» 
grcRS was h®ld at Washington I>C. 
from Jane 13 to 22. 1027, coder the 
Chairmanship of Dr. J. 0. Ltpmio, Dean and 
Director of New Jersey College of Agricol* 
tare and Experiment Statiooe. 

The first intematinnal gathering was held 
at Bodapest. Ilangary. in 1909 under the 
patronaee of the Koyal Minister of Agrical- 
tnre. This was followed by a second con- 
ference held at Stockholm. Sweden, a year 
later. It wan decided at Stockholm to bold 
the next conference at St, Petersburg. Rassia; 
bnt this was not possible The third con- 
ference was called together at Pragoe, Creebo- 
sloTokia, in 1922, In 1921 the fonrfb con- 
ference was convened at Rome under the 
patronage of the King of Italy and noder 
the auspices of the International Instilnte of 
Agricnltnre. It was at this meeting that it 
was decided to hold a worldwide coDfcrenco 
at Wisbiogton DC. in lfl27 to be known as 
the First InternatioDal Soil Science Congrew 
and Dr. J. O.eLlpman was elected the Presi- 
dent Soon alter the Romo conference, 
preparations were andertaken to organize 
the congress under the auspices of the 
American Society of Agronomy, and worked 
through an Amorican Organizing Committee 
which consisted of at least one prominent 
soil scientist from each state in the USIA., 
and each province in Canada Tho co-opera- 
tion of the 'United States Government was 
seenred through tho United States Dopart- 
ment pf Agricalture, and through an act of 


Congre «9 the President of the United States 
was anthonzod to extend invitations to the 
rations of the world to send official delegates. 
So, this congress was mado possible throngh 
the co-operation of the International Roil 
Science Society, tho American Society of 
Agronomy and tho United States department 
of AgTicnUore. , . . , ,, i-... 

Thirty nations responded to the invitation 
feol by tho President of the United States. 
Some countries like Russia, Oermany aod 
England sent quite largo delegations; 
Rnssla sent twenty, Germany ten and hngland 
eivht Slost of tho European countries were 
weli-reprceeoted. Only a few Latin-American 
countries were represented. 9^ ,‘he oriental 
conolries only Japan was officially 
ed by three delegates. It fell to my lot to 
represent India, being tbe on 7 representative 
and was delegated by tho Andhra 
Kalasala of Masnlipatam. There was bo 
official delegate (0°’*; 

this Congress or at tho International Botanical 
CnncresB held at Db“ca N.Y. m Septemb^ 
iqoR There were about six hundred deli^ 
gaiV in all of whom about one hundred and 
fortr weie foreigners. , , . 

President Coolidg© welcomed the delegates 
and pointed out that international goodwill 
and understanding could bo attained only 
throngh such gatherings and that the pro- 
blems of soil science arc international in 
that the whole of 'the human race is directly 
dependent on the soil for food and clothing. 

. Dnring tho ten days of the congress tbe 
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rmions proWeras of soil scieoco were dis- 
cussed and papers were presented by the 
delegates before' the following commissions : 
Soil Biology and Biochemistry, -Soil JTecha- 
nics and Physics, Soil Fertility, Soil CiasstS- 
cation and application of soil science to 
land cultivation. 

Besides, the technical disonssions, there 
was nrrangW a rather elaborate program for 
the entertainment of the delegates, including 
receptions, banquets, dances and Bight-seeing 
tours in and around the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 

After the adjournment of the congress, 
all of the foreign delegates and some Ameri- 
cans started out on an extensive tour of 
the United States and Canada. This 
transcontinental tour was given complimen-. 
tary to the foreign delegates. This ‘was 
made possible by the contributions of 
private individuals and corporations. The 
credit is mostly due to Dr. J. 0. Lipman who 
first conceived tho idea and later worked 
to eecoro the financial backing . necessary 
for such an undertaking, and also to the 
American Organizing Committee for so 
efficiently oondacting the tour and for 
arranging the receptions and entertainments 
ofTered to the delegates throughout tho 
itinerary. 

, Tho purpose of the tour was to giro to 
the foreign delegates an opportunity to 
study the great soil regions of the North- 
Amcrican confinent, - tho crop zones aod 
some of the agricnltnral Industries, The 
study of tho soil types under tho able 
gnidenco of D.r. 0. F. Marbuf, head of the 
Soil Surrey Department of the United States 
DepnTtment of Agriculture, was in itself a 
contribution to the international soil science 
for no other county affords such a varied 
and interesting soil types. As many dele- 
gates bad expressed, such an opporlunity 
should not be had again. For it is incon- 
ceivablo if thi-s conld be made possible again. 

. A fair idea of tho extent of tho tour 
conld he had only If one realizes that about 
10.000 miles were covered by. train and 
some 2000 miles more by automobiles, aod 
that 23 of tho 48 stales in tho United States 
and (he four great prairie provinces of Canada 
were visited. The cotton belt, the corn belt, 
the wheat belt, the dry, tho aerid, tho desert 
and (ho mountainous regions of the United 
States were visited. In brief, the United 
States were completely covered and the 
various aspects and interests of the Kcath- 


Americau continent wore impressed on the 
foreign minda The delegates had the host 
opportunities to -observe the conditions in 
the farming districts. Among the agricuUnrsl 
industries the following were visited: The 
Fertilizer Jndnstries at various centres j the 
Agricultural Printing Establishments at Des 
Moines, Iowa ; the Plough Works at Moline, 
Iliioois; the rotoroational Harvester Corapaoy’s 
manufacturing plants of agrionltural machinery 
at Chicago j and the 'Moat Packing Industries 
in Chicago. 

The agricultural colfeges and experiment 
stations along the route were visited and the 
delegates were informed about tbo problems 
which were under investigation and were 
profosely entertained everywhere. 

j The '/ delegates ;• -were 'i enthnsiastically 
Tocoived in all the localities and over a ' 
hundred automobiles wore furnished for 
the whole party for visiting the various 
points of interest in each of tho places 
visited. 

All along tho trip I received very many 
©nquiries, and most of fbem wore regarding 
Mahatma Gandhi and hardly any regarding 
tho agricultural conditions in India. Tho 
dramatic incidoot which 1 am 'to narrate 
oceurod at Joplin, IMissouri. Tho delegates 
were entertained at Inncbeou by a milUosairo 
Mr. Charles' 1). Orr.^ While we - were 
Jonohing, I was surprised by an elderly 
gentleman of about eeveuty, who camo 
rushing towards mo and bowed corcmonfonsly 
to tho rnn.’izoment of all around we and to 
my own embarassment This was our host 
Tho coremonious bow, as he later explained, 
was to honour tho . Mahatma, whom . ho 
admires very much and whom he expects to 
meet some day. This and ' many other 
incidents during (his trip convinced roa that 
Mahatma Onndhi can do a very great service 
by vivUIng this country. 

This trip also" enabled mo (o come in 
contact 'with many of our countrymen 
residing In tho various parts of this country 
and In Canada. 3rost of thoso men who baro 
lU'de this continent their permanent abode 
are located on tho pacific coast, mostly in 
California and British Columbia. Smaller 
groups are present in (ho Chicago, Detroit 
and Kew Tort City. Tho Bludenta are 
scattered all over tho northern part of the 
eotmtiy, Iloworcr, (hey eoem to bo concen- 
trated in tbo following uniriTsitics: California 
in the west ; Illinois, Wiveonsio, Jlichiean, 
Chicago and Iowa In tho rolJdIcwcst ; Now 
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York. ■Jlmachasetls and Pcnnsylrania in 
the East. 

Id CalifoTDia there does not seem to be 
Boch of a cooperation between tlio vaTious 
elements that make up the Indian cornTnunity, 
The Sikhs and the llohamadans seem to be 
at loRcerhnads all the time. It w an 
nnfortnoate thiof; that there ahnnld bo *nch 
di'sen«ions amoDg these pronpa in a conntry 
80 hostile to their very presence. Then there 
is a further split ioto the slndent Rfonp and 
the non-Rtndent croup. ^yhUe I was at 
Berkeley I heard that a nnlty tneetme to 
bring all these factions tocether. was arrangM 
at Sacramento and that 3Ir. Syed llnssam 
was to bo oco of the main speakers. There 
are jnst a hatidfnl in Dregan andWashlogton 
states. In Portlaod, where there are only ati 
of them, the tnrbanwalas (Sikhs) and the 
nooturbanwalas do not seem to be gelting 
alone well with each other. 

There fieecu to bo more than 2.000 In 


VanconTer. moslly Sikhs. They do not have 
any religions factions as there are just a few 
besides the Sikhs. Slost of those are engaged 
to Inmher basiness and seem to be prospering 
welL Same of them employ as many as 

three and four hondred men in their lamber 
camp^ As in other places the whole gfoap 
is engaged in abont the same bnsioess 

PHtsuits. I spent a whole morning trying to 
got as ranch information of them as I c>ala 
bat I could not learn rery ranch because ot 
their suspicion and distrast. It seems to rae 
that there Is a lack of infelltgenl leadership 
among this gronp. With an effimont 

orgaoizsHon and proper leadership they could 
do® mod, 10 impro.6 thoir “1 

Iho men vrilh uhom I ™ Ulkine 
anxious to know about l)r. Hardikar. It is 
my impress.oo Ih.t Dr. Hardikar oaa one 
o( thoao leu iroikers who !'»'> 

the cooBdence cl these men In British 

Columbia. 


OPIUM* 

nalH-formwg Drugs— An Inlimglional Jfmace 
Dr TABiKNATH DAS, Tn, D. 


fo-called oninm nniblem of today is not acd^ Chief of the 

what it was dnriUK tho last centnry or ctct » the iasocuted I'resa. feels that It is 

. two decades ago. when western phibolhropists not enoc'h that the world ^oald wg 

Md rajsswuanes used to think about sayiBg . the nrt enoo_a inar narcotics-however. lOMiuaWe 

Proyile of the Onent from the enrso of opinm, downoiyej — ^ — i .«a„i«ki— have eot entirely our 
which wa* i> erawsw^. aaf«w»na<afa.SnrTa nmflt for COVerD* 


Cl the Onent from the enrso oi wpiam, n^H^pVr have got entirely 

which was a Bource of tremendons profit for govern- noa«r proper m ,na,spensab!e on the heanii 

ments as ^Hlas traders. Morphine, herein and P‘ wnfUgration. " ^ 

C her denvatives of opium and cocaine codioe and realization, and still ” (P 


m t^n -raw opium or prepared opium” nsed for ^,j g, the proUem as a whole tor me 

smoking purposes. The fast epread of the cot- C^^Btoftho ordinary reader, has been the prm^ 

sumption of these deadly hahit-fonning draw. ®'j‘ ,he author of fund^ 

^ODg the people of all countries of the Bist and However, the book «ve« W) 

west forms a senous international menace. k,.,.. ft.Dinrs of the Opinm proo.iem 

According to the estimate of the Lcairoe ot 
I«atJoos Opium Adrisorr Committee, about 4w tons 
of opinm will sufficient to meet the meAcmai 
seed nf >1... ......lA !?..» thn iowest 


^ODg the people of all countries of the iJist ana However, the booK «vere w> ___ 

Viest forms a senous international nicnar^ - n^tal and ba«ic factors of at tho 

According to the estimate of the Leasee ot and the .sordid motirc of proht^^^ 

MtJons Opium Adrisorr Committee, about 4t^ expense of bnman Jives ; (b) . nroducing 

of opinm wiin« sufficient to meet the meiaMj ^ Qt„Qa, the largest opium 

need of the whole world. But to-day . tho lowest of the world : (c) an excellent summa^ 


need of the whole world. Bnt to-day . tho loww ^“tng, of the world : to an exmieut 
Mtimate of the world produclion of opium .Is m®*® Geneva Opinm CopfereDMSj^wUich are lociMl 

ttan 4000 tons and some experts held it to ^ InitniatioDal Op nm Con- 

8000 tons. Thus It is heyond dispnte fSScooflOOO held at Shangha and the I^tme 

g|ln,Dyrrfa=eAlo,,.™..e, preh. ..d Iltat IDyne 

Opium : % M„ nimu' ami: Fu^hidig °Ld’’‘the%«oSi Opim ton- 

Brtnlano'i. Heih York U527). iVt« 52- 50. 
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yonlion of 1925._ hold under the aaspices of the 
Leasruo of Nations ; and (o) an index. The booh 
is not a compcndimn ol dry statistics, bat it 
(xintajDs icoispensabie and cccurate loformatioB oa 
tap. subject, the author’s frank, bold and unbiased 
cnticism and EURcestions ■which may not be ncrco- 
ablQ^to and acceptable by all. To nnprejudicai 
inquirers ^ho wish to be familiar with all phases 
of the intricato problem of the narcotio menace, 
ii may well servo as a reference book, not 
burdened with too many foot-notes. 


U 


'Unlike ofters. Mr, Qavit suRgesla that “on no 
theory can drag addiction, in any of its forms, be 
regarded as a thing of domestio concem—lt is 
more than probable that even in the primitive 
fashion of addiction of the Far East Opium plavs 
a sinister part in making these regions— India for 
^ample — hot-beds ol infectious diseases which at 
times spread out all over the world." (P. 41, 

.A barbaric ethical standard governs the opiarn 

B iy of pome of the great Christian powers which 
hundieds of millions of orientals in subjection. 
This policy, according to Mr. Qavit, is tho assurop- 
Jipn of racial superiority by the white men who 
think that **the main excuse for living on the part 
of the^ Oriental is to oontriliute to ih« welfare, 
financial and otherwise, of the said European.’ 
(P. 55) 

There Is an , evident doable Ptaodard of inter* 
national morality regarding the opium policy of 
great Christian nations. Mr. Qavit writes There 
IS nothing inadveitent in the absurdity that the 
Chinese who attempts to smoko opium in Loodna 

S ts himself in pen! of the law, while in the Eir 
St the same llritish Oovemraeot not onlv will* 
permit him to do it. but will itself furnish— at a 
comfortable profit— the opium with which to do it; 
■will Salt away that profit for Government revenue 
(in the Straits Settlemencs some 45 per cent , 
of the whole) and in official doenmeots etOQtly 
maintain that it does not hurt him— that he can- 
not get along ■without it One man. coDcerpwj m 
the enforcement in Great iJritam of the British 
Dangerous Drugs Act. said to me quite fniokfy of 
this inconsistency ■ 


tho two Geneva Opinm Conferences. According to 
the most competent medical authorities “opima 
eating”, which is practised in India is mach more 
mjiirrous than “opmra-smoking”. In the light. of 
modern medical researches, "it is a superistiuon 
that opium is in any proper senso either a remedy 
or .n prophylactic; anything, except anodyns 
against pain” Ip. 117). Use of opium is not a preyen- 
fivo for Malaria, Cholera, Yellow Fovor. as it is 
claimed by the British officials of India, but on the 
contrary its uso destroys tho power of resistance 
of a person sulTcrctng from any disease of infeo- 
lion, (f), J18X So Air. Qavit indignantly writes:— 
2Jo intelligent person honestly believes, how* 


“Of course, it is illogical. But you mast under- 
stand that it is not lo much that we do not •want 
opiDm-SDinking in I/mdon ;it is that we do, not 
want the Chinaman m London. We do want him— 
we mu«t havfl him— in Straits Settlements and 
North Borneo” (P. 59) . , 

The attitude that governi the Ooinm policy of 
many western people has been expressed m the 
following extract of a^ letter from an English- 
man wniteo in all seriousness 
•• “It is only inferior ano degenerate people who 
resort and snix-umh to this dru.g vice ; themore. 
it wonid bo a good thine not to interfere with nut 
encourage the commerce in narcotics deliberately, 
in Older to bill off tie riff-iaff of the populatipna 
and cencrally to thin* out the infciior 
races” (P.G2I 

Tjio rii'cu^fiion of the Opinm problem m India 
is proKaKy ihe roost impoitant part of the book, 
as It gives tho correct view, which is diametrically 
opoosed to the views, spread by the Bniish 
officials and such propaganda literature as ’Facts 
About Opium in India” widely circulated dunog 


ever much he may pretend to believe, that the 
effect of any of the narcotics is in py 
important respect different or in the long run 
injurious upon an Oriental than upon a Knight 
Commander of Bath, a Chevalier of the Ijcsioa 
of Honour or a son of American Revolution. 
Indeed. I can prodnee responsiblo testimony from 
anthonties familiar with medical practice in the 
Far East to the effect that the white person shows, 
if anvthing, the greater tolerance” (p. 63). 

Owing to the pressuro of American and world 
criticism, the British Government has suddenly 
changed its position regarding the export of opium 
and has pledged itsolf to diminish tho export of 
opinm by ten per cent a year until in 1936 it 
shall have discontinued it altogeth»r”. Tins ts 
certainly very hopeful But tho British Qovero- 
ment lo India is unwilling to restrict the prodiio* 
tioD of Opinm only for medicinal needs of the 
people of the land The following account from 
the Drilish Mfdicnl Journal for July 1C. 1917. 
proves that the pmduution of opium and opiam 
revenue iu India are increasing 

“The latest figures available from India show 
that while the ftre-a under culiivntion has been 
r^noed from l3t.600 acres iu 1923-24 to 114,198 
acres in )9ij-25, the nmoont of opium produced 
Increased from 2. 122.nOulhB in the former year to 
25I'‘.O0h)b9 in thft latter, while the revenue of tho 
Onvcmm»iit of India from Opium, which was 
l.ROhTlihT rnpe»a in 1923-1924. amounted to Rs. 
2.9352.«37 in 1925-1929" 

Althoneh Indian refieous and political lesders 
snch as Gandhi, nabindranath Tagore, Ramananda 
Chatterjee and roembera of the All-Inaia National 
Congress are persistently demanding the limitation 
of prodnetioD of Opium only .for mediclDat and 
Bcientifio purposes, the .British Government is 
reliictant tn pursue this plioy. ^ 

Since 1729 China has been fighting the opium 
policy of the Western Nations. Gre.at Bnlatn in 
rarticnlar. Dot whenever tho question of suppte- 
Bsion of opinm traffic is brought for discussion 
in tho recent international opium conferences, 
British officials invariably try to shift tho whole 
blame on China as the greatest einner. During 
the recent yearn of civil war, some of the Chinese 
provincPB liave begun to cultivate poppy for tho 
pr^nction nf opium, in defiance of . the existing 
national legislation which prohibits it Tho amount 
of op'um produced in China is probably not more 
th,an the quantity produced in India, which is 
mostly consumed in China. However, the most 
menacing fact is that tons of narcotics— Morphia, 
Cocaine etc., — are annually being Smuggled into 
China by themationals of Powers who enjoy extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and the Chinese authorities 
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finnot pOTiuh them secortlio? fo Chia'^o laws. 
In .this coan<^tioa it mast te noted that “it is 
nojost howerer tol>y all or most of tho blimo 
for the Bminrjtlint: into Ctiiaa or elsewhere noon 
the shoaldera of Japan or ihe Japaneac” Cp. IW). 
lo Mme cases _lha Japineao may aet as 
miaalemeo to distribote narcotics, lut the 
post of the narcotics are i;^iB(j prodaced 
by factoriee in countries other than Jap.in. It one 
compaiea the Japanese policy of dedie? wiih the 
narcotic trafSc and the twiduts in Kirmosa, it 
becomes eridenl that the Japanese Qciv-rnmeat 
has adopted tar more efii nent mcthmls and isakioc; 
more sincere eff»rts far the erarlica'inn of tho 
men^ than the European colonial i’owcrj of the 
larEist. 


ni 

AmerW's withdrawal from the T>‘ictc of 
Opium Coofermco Is a p^nuino calamity 
to the cause of inlemalional ovoperadon. One 
oanaot jjfreowiih Mr Oant that this wis larcejy 
auep t^Ieas and miMpokeo attitude of Hon. 
o^rpheo o poftgf and IJishop Orent against iho 
t*’i‘CT of Great Bn'ain, ana the lidtisU lodiao 
u werpment represen W by Sir John Kimon 
wmphell The real fact Is that the llntt-h and 
Amencan nohcies on tho opinm ciit«^tion dilT-red 
inr more than a centnry. OfMt Uniain fonsht 
worn Wars and America ena< tori laws forbiddioe 
*™®ncaooni:«ns from encasing in any form of 
China. American ooIkt hts been 
~ the pnidaetion of narootios tn ’ locittmate 

menioal end sdentifln pnrposea.” In iho Shanelial 
wnm Omfereno*, Rniish represeotatieo Sir Cecil 
n, ofP^ed Amenoau reproseniatiee 

Wnght’a re«iln»jon and Mid : 
m”. perfertly plainly, and to bo entirely 
Iran* tne untiah del«jai)oo is not able to accept 
opium thonid be confined simply 
wWy to uses ” 

rt.« *^‘*’'* Conlereiiees the Powers foimiof; 
wLv ^1’'“"’, block” adopted tho tacUca of eeen 
thm rtsnlta achieved in the past aod 

States and Chinese delegates left 
al-hi^k -,i‘. ®*ti bo Mfely asserted that 
tn’thi I noifert States msy not participsto 
to Nations, ye* sho will he willioe 

sion°M pnimoto the canso of auppics' 

anion.”* traffic throagh inteniatioDal 


Tho Genera Opium Conferences Kara not 
aicomplished much. “The net eim. whatever its 
theoretical value, as yet h and probably for a long 
time will cuntiQue to be only ta paper.— Nothing 
h*3 liccn act in ootioa. Something very irapjrtant 
has been lost” p. 219. Tho following extract frum 
the s'atem‘*at of Sir John , Campbell, made in iho 
moth «<«s«on of the Opmoi Advisory Committee 
of the I/>igue of Kattoos, throws Eome light on 
the situaii in;— 

“There are at most fifty— perhaps not more than 
forty dnig fanones m the world By tho Iltitua 
CinVention the ludivuiiial Oovernmeots as'iiiied 
dellmtc oMisiiion to limit the manufacture, ado 
and use of these narcotic drugs to legitimate 
pofpovH. and to co-operate m the fulfilment of 
these fttiliirations. The Oovemments have not 
duna this. The solemn international obligations 
have not been fulfitleil." , 

Tho remedy (or tho nircolic menace lies la 
restricting the production of raw materials (Opium, 
i-oia leaves. hi«hiih etc) as well as manufoc lured 
drugs and perhaps in Onvernroent monopoly of 
produitioo rforaee. distnbutioo, m every phase 
of the irnffie, from the bctfinomg to tho delivery 
of the floishra diu; to the patients under s’nct 
medical cuntrol and particularly id tho eliminitioa 
ol the elvmeoi of private prnliU BO far as possible 
(p. 2IS» Mr Oavit thinks that to create, clarify 
and lotus iDterostional public opinion on the 
manaco of haiiii'lormirc drugs it i3 necessary that 
a privato lotcrnaiional organization, pubiae and 
indop^odeot of the official machinery of the League 
of Nations bo perfettod. , . ,w « 

‘Su h an crpanization would bring fogether In 
comm 'D purpose and endeavour and with a "new 
of economy ol expenditure in money and eircrf, 
the aiistipg organizations mic-h as [nttruational 
Anil Opium AscocutioD, the Chinese National Anti* 
Opium Associaiioo, the White Cross Association 
or Aroenca, the English _ Sivsety for the 
Suppression ol the Traffic m Opium, etc, and 
should encourage the organizitmo of simiUr 
BOciottca in other countries' (p. 24J). 

It teems tiiat tho lime is ripe mr bringing 
aboot tho engciwted type of 
zatioo into exiutence, to promote an etlectivo ana 
united iDteroaiional action towards the suppression 
ol the manace of babit-forming drugs. 


New York City 
Not. 27. 1927. 



A REVIEW OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
' Br p, a Air An 

Editor '^African Chronicle** ' 


T he civilised world at large looted 
forward to the Indo-TInion Agreement for 
a settlement of the longstanding eontroveray 
between India and South Africa in respect 
of the status of Indian Nationals in the 
Union and since it came into operation 
in last February, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the public to loot upon tho 
question as a closed chapter, because the 
seriousness of the position is officially slated 
to have been eased by this Agreement. In 
order to enable tho pnblio to form an 
accurate judgment of their true position I 
propose to make a Snrvoy of tho Indian 
question since the iotroduction of Puncao’s 
Class Areas Bill in 1D24 terminating in tho 
India'UniOD Agreement aod leave the readcra 
to form their own conclusions as to the 
effect of tho present Settlement ou the 
future of the Tadlan Race Jo South Africa, 
if not in ail other parts of tho British 
Empire. Although tho Asiatic Qaestiou was, 
as it were a fostering sore, when the great 
war was raging, yet it really assumed the 
dimeosirns that it took since tho terminatioD 
of hostilities between the Great Powers in 
Europe. Therefore, the seriousness of the 
Asiatic Question, could well be stated to 
oororoence from the time when England 
emorged from ibo Great War a Yiclorhns 
Nation and South Africa reached n higher 
stains akin to that of a Sovereign Indepen- 
dent State, and it is from 11)24 that tho 
Asiatic Question in the Dominions has 
become a subject of deeply absorbing 
interest. 

I believe tho first alarmist note against 
Indian invasion was sounded by Natal in 
180G ; since then a persistent anthAsisUo 
Agitation has been continuously kept up 
culminating in tho introduction of the first 
Class Areas Dill during General Smut’s 
llioistry. Hr. Patrick Uuncan, tho then 
JImIsfer of (ho Interior, in moving ibo 
second reading of tho Bill said in part;— 

, “We intend. *!r. in rettard to thU B'D to deal 
^lUi what w tomeumes called tho Aslauo or the 


Indtan Question in South Africa. IVo jotead.ta 
deal with it in accordance with tha peculiar 
jreqnjremeats and conditions of Sooth Africa. yVe 
have here a state of things which I do not thins 
exist in any other parts of tho world, where the 
European race and tho Asiatic Race have corns 
into conflict or come into relation 'vith each other, 
we have here a state of things which is far pjoro 
complicated than exists eith<*r in tho. state of 
California, where a simijar conflict is taking Pl^ 
or in the province of British Columbia, Canada, 
where tho same thing is obtaining. Our conuUton 
in South Africa is difTerent from nil of these, 
because we have licre a European Popnlation who 
have brooffht Civilisation of this Country^ on whom 
the oiainteoanco of the Civilisation of (his Country 
depends, and who are surronndod by a much more 
numerous nativo Population— not imported— woo 
have to bo educated and dirocted from barbarism 
Into CiviJisatloo by that European Civilisation ..... 
>vo intend to legislate on this roattor and to deal 
with it with every consideration for thealico 
people who aro being alTectcd by this Tjegislatioo. 

“•••At tho same time wo do ' not intend to bo ‘ 
deterred by any throats of resistance In South 
Africa or by any threat of rohtic.il action outsido 
South Afnca or by any retabatlon which may 
take place outsido South Africa-..-..Wbca tho 
Immtgratiou Act of 1013 was passed, it was 
cenerBUy understood, and tho represeDtalivos of 
tbo Indian Community at that timo aoccptcu that 

S ittoQ. that tbo Jcnnilgnition of Asiatics into 
:th Africa should tease. It was understood 
when that Law was passed they should not tie 
discriminated agaloat by namo ; that thero should 
bo no bar put up against them by namo but that 
by Administntsvp Action under (he powers 
conferred by that Statute an end should bo pul 
to tho Immigration from Asmtio Ctinntries and 
particularly Irom India into South Ajrica—r.vcry 
ono knows tho circumstances which have given 
rise to the introduction of thi.s Jhl). J may siy 
solely by tbo prcssuie, tho fnction— racial, swial 
and commercial— of the Indian PopulatiOQ which 
is felt here, la Natal and the Transvaat. 

“I want to perfectly frank and say that this 
Bill has teen brought into this Mouse bct«o«Q of 
tho pressuro ut the Indian inhabitants on Eiucpcan 
ropuJal»oa.—~-3l8ay ppojUe in this conniry talk 
about ihc ’Menace” with which (he European 
Beonlo is faced by tho competition. I'y the pressuro 
of the Indian rnpulation in South Africa, I w-ant 
liTBi to ask the Mouse to look caJmty aod sanciy 
oo this Do-coiled Menace." What jsll? ■ Wb*t »« 
it In its effect now. and in Its elTcct In the foiuro ? 
lo a matter of this ktnd we are not jostitsed la 
thinking oolv of what is happening io-d*y : we 
have to think of Uiesc problems not as they arc 
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to-day, but as they are going to be. aa far as one 

can see in the future. 1 regard this eo-caJled 

menace as arising not from the increasmg number 
of Indians or Asiatica in South Afnca, and 'which 
form the most part, has been brought here by 
South Africans for their own piir^ojes. « now 
omnng at a state of m-iViaa/ion and education 
token ti is coming to make itself felt in competition, 
not with the unsJcHkd lahourera of ike land, but 
with the skilled trades and tcith commerce and 
professions generally. 


Then followed Col. Cresswell, the Leader 
of the Labour Patty, now Minister of Defence, 
and propounded the principles of Ms Party 
on which the Asiatic Question was expected 
to bo solred and which he laid down in the 
following language : 

‘jWe all agree up to the hilt with the principle 
which the Hon. ilmiater expressed when be laid 
It down that it was our duty, not only our right 
but our duty in thia country to maintain the 
hatopean Cirilisation with which we in a 


we have atampwi upon this country. We all 


- .....0 opinion - — - i 

notil you have got nd by force or some other 
way. nrespectiTO of any humanity ; until you 
nave got nd of every Asiatic in the conutry. and 

that you have a clean bill of health. -The first 

hoe of attach should be by means of Municipal 
K'Vulatiosa and rigorous eutorcement of the 
Fablic Health Laws. Lot us also insist on 
otaouards of Civilisatiou, on economic standards 
gompatiblo vnth life according to European 
oundarda. standards such as we look upon as 
civilised. ,Let ns begin at the bottom and insist 
making an economic living standard compa- 
4k ? our civilisation. When you have done 
that, I verily believe that it would diminish the 
oifnculhes and the competition and the tronblCT 
01 the European Trader. Dy so doing, there will 
be many men who will find that serious hardship 
will be inflicted upon them. I say that you must 
J^Ve Uie most liberal financial provision to help 
4k ?4V repatriate to their racial homes who find 
that these reKulations place upon them difficulties 
which are hard, almost impossible for them to 

surmount.” 

General Smuts, the Prime-Minister, deal- 
ing with the Asiatic Question made the 
foUowing declaration of policy ; 

*■! Iiave nothing agmnst the Indians or against 
any other good people of this earth, but a great 
iMk has been committed to ns, a great laanp is 
wmc canied forward by the White People ot 
Muih Africa, a great torch has been put m our 
nanus by providence. Let us carry it . Jorww, 
Jet us stabilise the basis of a White Civilisatum 
in this country.” 

Allhough the principle underlying the 
Class Areas Bill was acceptable to idl parlies 
in the country, yet as it did not go w 
enough to solve the problem. Smut a 
Ministry apprehending a defeat in the House, 
21—5 


advised the Governor-General to dissolve 
Parliament. In the general election, a com- 
biuatioQ of labour Nationalist Ministry, under 
the leadership of General Hertzog came into 
power. 

The first Question that the Pact Ministry 
attacked was the Asiatic Bill Dr. Malan, 
the New Minister of the interior, introduced 
his Bill in a revised form which is a com- 
pound mixture of the subtle principles of 
Smut’s Ministry, while socialistic doctrines 
of Creswell and Boydell and the unrelenting 
Anti-Asianism of the Boer Nationalists. In 
essence, the Bill contained all the important 
ingredients, in order to make South Africa 
a White Man’s Country and to mate life 
intolerable for an Asiatic to livo in the 
coontry. In introducing the Bill, Dr. Malan 
tbe Minister in Charge said 

"Tbs BiU frankly, starts from the general 
supposition that the lodiao 
conotry is an alien element in the Population 
and tSat no solution of the 
acceptable to this country unless it results la u 
very considerable reduction of th® 
latioo . . and the methods of dealing with this 
faction will not be by any forcible meaus but 
by the application of pressure (economiw to 
supplement^ the inducement which is held out to 
Indians to leave the country. 

There seemed to bo a consensus of opi- 
nion in tbe House to pass the Bill in the 
form presented by Dr, Malan, but owing 
to strong pressure from Simla, it was sns- 
pended pending negotiations for an amicable 
settlement of the problem through drplojna* 
tic channel Thereupon the Paddison 
Deputation visited this country and in 
accordance with the Formula agreed upon 
brtween the Indian and Union Government^ 
the subject matter was referred to the Konnd 
Table Conference, which was eojomed to 
Sect a Settlement on the following basis 


ect a seiueuiou. v.. ...« .y- - » . 

••Th*. Government of iho Union have impressed 
fTp OoveSnt of India that pub ic opinion 
AfnCT will not view with favour any 
wMch does not hold out a reasonable 
Settlera^eni ' safe’niarding the maintenance of 
Standari^f L?fe by just and legiUmato 
Western are prepared to 

exolormg all possible methods of settling 
QuMtion Md have .offe^ to enter 
a ^ference with the Union Government 
for the purpose.” _ 

It would Indeed be obvious that without 
reference either to the people of India or 
Tndians in South Africa, the basic principle of 
the settlement of the Asiatic Question having 
i^een conceded to by a mutual agreement 
oI the two White Governments, the Round 
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Tablo Conference formally met at Capo Town 
at a sobseqaent period nod simply sealed 
tho details already clialkod out for them. 
In effect the Union of South Africa attracted 
from India all that she required under tho 
Class Areas Bill in order to fojfil her ambi* 
lion to make this n White Mao’s Country 
and to find an “expanding outlet for Euro- 
pean Settlement,” while India not only lost 
hcr^ title to bo recognized as a civilised 
Nation, but also those of her resident 
Nationals have lost all hope of ever being 
recognised as a civilised free person, under 
the terms of this settlement as will be noted 
hereafter. 

In efiect, ^ this Agreement is a tentative 
arraDgemcnt just to feel how far it would 
work to get rid of the domiciled Indian 
population, and if it does not have tho 
desired effect in reducing tho Indian Popu- 
lation to a ‘Manageable’ Compass,” then tho 
Minister has freedom of action to take 
farther - drastic steps which has, been fore- 
shadowed thus by Dr, Malao when speaking 
on this subject in the Houso Assembly 

"It will be obvious that the Agreemeot which 
has been reached is more in the oatore of on 
hOQonrablo and friendly underataodiog than of a 
tistd and binding treaty. By this decision not 
to proceed with the particular legislation which 
was contemplated last year, the Union Qovemment 
baa not in any respect ' or to any extent surren- 
dered their freedom to deal legislatively with the 
Indian Problem whenever and in whatever way 
they may deem necessary and just.” 

The Government of India was cognizant 
of the innumerable hardships and difBouUics 
to which domociied Indians have been 
subjected by Laws that have no reason 
behind them, and yet, for them, to become 
a consenting party to the “Western Standards 
of Living” ODO cannot help bnt being amazed 
at their incomprehensible attitude. ! How- 
ever, let us consider (he formula agreed 
upon by both Governments and examine 
■whether any advantage has been gainedforus ? 
Nothing. The policy now enunciated, which 
wrought untold harm to Indian interests 
has been in existence for a considerable 
length of time. And by patting the seal of 
approval to the self-same policy, through this 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” the Government of 
India have given an irrovocablo general 
power of attorney to the Union Government 
to pursue (heir traditional policy of oppibs- 
sion and economio strangling of the Asiatio 
population in • the Union. Let me qnoto a 
few concrete instances. 


V FOR FEBRUARY, 1<)2S 

Ever sinco tho promulgation of tho Immigra- 
fiou Act of 1913, all Asiatics throughout th0 
wbolo world, irrospectivo of race or conntry, 
have boon declared unsuited to tho Union of 
South Africa and styled “Prohibited Immig- 
rants” on account of their ‘Standard of 
Living” and "economic habits”— a decision 
which has been upheld by tho highest courts 
in the land, and as such, not a single new- 
comer is ollowod to put his foot on the 
sacred soil of South Africa. Even domiciled 
Indians aro being weeded out of the country 
—a process which has gained great impetns 
by recent supplementary legislation under 
tho "Gontlaman’s Agreoraent”. No Indians 
are allowed to enter from one province 
to another without a permit, and re- 
cently, Dr. Malan, the Minister of^ the 
Interior, nononneod in Parliament that “The 
exit for the Indian is across the Ocean and 
not towards the hinter-land”. In so far as 
fresh arrivals aro concerned and in so far as 
migration from one Province to the other is 
concerned, It is all closed to the Indians. 
Segregation in their respective provinces has 
been the order of the day without glvfog 
them an opportunity for development in any 
sphere of activity ; still tho Union Oovern- 
ment imposes a formula for “Safeguarding 
the Mainteoance of Western Standard of 
Life”, which tho Indian Government have 
naively accepted as if it is a trifling matter 
that concerns nobody. 

It is an accepted theory by all those 
coDvers.ant with contemporary politics that 
(he “MaintenaDoe of Western Standard of 
Life” is conditioned on material wealth. ^ If 
aa iodividuRl or a commaoity was denied 
economic rights and opportunity to acquire 
wealth, they could not possibly develop on 
tho lines of European Civilisation and they 
certainly could not maintain "Western Stand- 
ards of Life”, however, ardently they may 
wish to do so. In other words, it is the 
opportunity that people got through commerce 
aud industry and the amount of wealth that 
they acquho thereby that would enable a 
community to maintain “Western Standard 
of Life”. This is a truism that the Indian 
Govorument should know ns much as any 
common citizen. 

Lot D3 see how tbe Indians are situated 
and how they faro in this country under tho 
present “Agreement”. Traders’ LiconsingLaws 
In tbe various provinces have boon operated 
so harshly that it is impossible for an Indian 
to carry on even long established basinesses, 
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not to speat of opening up new bnsinosses. 
Althongh Sect 4 of tho Indo-Union Agree* 
ment provides for a revision of the existing 
licensing Laws jet, it seems to be now in* 
operative in view of the fact that it is only 
last week additional power has been given 
to the licensing Boards oven to refoso 
renewal of existing licenses on receipt of 
opposition from any qnarter. Again, (hoogh 
Section 3 provides for Indian workers to fate 
their places on the basis o! “eqnal pay for 
eqnal work”, it will in practice be foaud to 
be more illnsory than real. In order to 
grasp the real nature of this clause, one has 
to closely study tho operation of the Indus* 
trial Legislation in this country. When this 
suggestion was first made before the Asiatic 
t^trmission, after a searching inqniry Into 
|iie whole scheme, tho commissioners rejected 
on record their considered 
opinion in tho following language 

Object of a llinimnm Wage is to ensure 
'T**,*’ 0 *riiere are paid snfBcient to enable 
„ j“, to iwe in decency and reasonable comfort 
wt,,. circumstances that will make them cood 
It 18 not infreqaently advocate with a 
I;" .to preserving certain oempationa lor Eu* 
® llinimnm Wwe with the 
Standatd of living only in view is in 
to exclnde from employment other ebsses 
“tr and eatniog 
Shnimom Wage scales to bo jnst to ail 
®cd to giT 0 effect to their primary object, 
therefore be adjoated wiih doe regani to the 
requirements of each of these classes and 
fw •hi*' capacity. A llimmum Wage based 

Deeds of the highest types employed most 
T«v imeraploymeot or to tho extravagant 

^ not approaching that etandard. These 

iKa 1 , counter to the idea underlymg 

put forward by the Earopean Traders. 
jj,5l *D®cientiy explain why we refrain from 
}>,, Tecoraffiendation on a subject which 

“ ramiflcations far beyond the Asiatic Uoestion. 

It Would indeed, be obvious that, even the 
«! j'j Commission was gracious and bigb- 
minded tnongh to see through the game of 
« uniform wage for all and although they 
4 i,**® recommendations, General Smnts 

took the cine, and in 1921, the Industrial 
'conciliation Act was passed on the principle 
soggested by the Anti-Asiatics. Then Hert* 
Ministry followed ; the Colour Bar Act 
nnd the Minimum Wages Act were sopple- 
nieDted in order to complete the legtslaUve 
programme for the consummation of an "all 
' t’hite labour policy.” 

In reality the motto of “eqnal pay for 
equal work” means, in the absence of racial 
equality and eqnal economic opportunity, 
clearing the way for a considerable reduction 


of the Indian population by means of giving a 
stimulus to throwiogout of work avory large 
number of Indians through a strict enforce- 
ment of the Regulations governing “White 
Labour policy." It would thus be seen that 
tho operation of the Indnstrial Legislation is 
an extremely slim method of forcing out of 
the country tiie mass of Ibo Indian Com- 
montly coerced by a prospect of starvation 
or repatriation. 

Let us see how and in what manner the 
Law operates. Our readers should bear in 
mind that with the exception of a comparative- 
ly small number of Indian store-keepers who 
depend for their subsistence on the poor 
Indian labourer and farmer, the rest of tho 
Indian pcpnlation in Natal, belong to the working 
class. Since the enforcement of Indnstrial 
Legislation based on “White policy," a studied 
and elaborate campaign is being carried on 
with the avowed object of establishing Trade 
Unions for the respective branches of trade, 
of course, taking particular care to exclude 
Indian workers from the benefit of Trade 
Unions. , , 

Owing to prevailing colour and race pre- 
judice the Indian is not in practice eligible 
to become members of the General Trade 
Union Organisations j neither the Statute 

allows non-Enropoans formiog their own 
parallel Trade Unions. While the Law and 
enstom Ibns restraining them in their legiti- 
mate avocations, it enjoins them to conform 
to Industrial conditions formulated by Irade 
Unions which are not intended for their 
benefit but to cripple them and legally in- 
capacitate them from leading an industrious 
life. In a word, the Trado Unions formed 
by Ibe whites, intended for the whites, but 
to the detriment of the Non-Whites, 
wield such power, that any decision emanat- 
in*' from them is legally binding on all, 
whether the worker and master is black or 
white ! The Trade Unions thus formed enter 
into an Agreement with their masters, 
which is ratified by the Minister and pro- 
claimed to be binding on all respective of 
the fact whether a particular class of trades- 
toen has been a party to it or not The 
effect of this procedore being that hundreds 
of Indians have lost their means of liveli- 
hood and are too anxious to get ont of the 
country to escape starvation ! 

Not long ago the Minister of labour fixed 
minimum wages in several other industries 
with the result that the small employer and 
employee could not comply with the Law 
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nod both have to taho tho “Volontar? 
Reimtriation Boat” 

While such is the scheme made lor 
IhrowinR out of •work present-day employees 
tho fitratagem tho Jllnistcr has made IhrouRli 
the Apprenticeship Act for prorentinR Indian 
youths from learning any skilled and Bcmi- 
skilled trades is very ingcncons Indeed, and 
according to this order, it would bo impossi- 
ble for tho rising generation to attempt to 
learn any trade I It would bo obvious from 
tho foregoing statement of facts, that tho 
Union Government, in their effort to giro 
effect to their "White Policy,” la neither 
sparing in money nor pains. They go about 
their business in a methodical manner and 
the latest move on tho part of the Labour 
Minister is likely to revolutionise tho out- 
look in 60 far as the Indian is concerned. 

Not long ago tho Labour Minister issued 
a circular letter to all employers to assist the 
Government in employing Europeans and ho 
submitted certain proposals to Municipalities 
for replacing coloured and Native Labour 
with European Workers, through the inaugura- 
tion of a coraroittco consisting of representa- 
tives of Labour Department, , 
Administration and tho Municipality tho 
object of Iho committee being tho 
following , ...... t 

. rtoptdiSrous o^scQuepcc. to ho 

Hflss Indians, the agricultural section o! ine 
cUX nod laboorors io 

Fodenlme ; snbECQoenlly they ,>>eoamo ™dl 
ogricidltirislB, their 

sugar mills in rarious capacities. AKhon^ 
from time to time efforts rrere made to inra 
these ■ Indians out and snhslilutB White 
Labour, it irns found impracticable >>ecanse 
the local sugar . industry could not compete 


with tho world ranrbet, especially with th 
neighbouring Mozambique sugar jD 
whoro coloured cheap labour is a predomin- 
ant economic factor. . . , .. 

General Ucrfzog and his labour 
Colleagues, soon after they came 
promptly took steps to erect a . 

against outside competition in .« 

protect and foster tho primary industriM oi 
Iho Union with tho ultimate oi 

manning thorn by European Labour^ ai • 
Tho Board of Trade has been paying .‘f: 
attention to engaging more and more >v 
Labour not only in industries,’ 
farms, and a* circular letter nddres 
to all, Iho planters and millers inviting peir 
opinion as to tho feasibility of 
protective tariff and also employing Europe 
Labour. Thereupon tho Board of 
mado certain recommendations ; 
through the initiative of the Doard .or ir 
a Conference of the millers and 
was held at Durban and after a protjacma 
discussion, tho conforenco reached 
Agreement acceptable to both *♦- 

addition to complying with Govornmo 

While Labour Policy. . . . 

The Jfost iroportaut featnro of this Sugar 
Agreemonl is the centralisation of the oUk 
I ndustry under Government control aa®. 
extraordinary power given to the Z 

of Eoropeau planters to carry , 
while Sngar Industry and white I . 
Scheme. Tho Sngar Agreement is fu au 
fours with tho Industrial and Conciliation 
Act and will in all probability P^o^® 
aslions to the entire body o/ PA-n,or 
and workers in process of time the f 
Laving invested considerable sums of “ J 
io lease-hold and free-hold sugar farms- 
Under tho Sugar Agreement, the miuer^ 

have absolute Laving 

runes crown by Indians, tbe latter 
been nftogethor excluded from the ^“1'® 
tho Sugar Agreement ; and the Indian 
nltogether prohibited from ®,E]>!»J“®”1 “ 
Sugar faotoliea so soon ns Wliite s'?/J‘®" 
are trained and made availablo to tabe the 

WWlB^^snch is the plight of tho fairaf® 
„„d wortere, let ns see how the Indian 
Settlers fare under tho upliftment _ clan - 
This clause provides for better housing a 
sanitation, bnt the Hnnioipnlllies now 
endearourto avail themselves of thoopportnmty 
to segregalo the Indians nnder the gtiise o 
“Honsinl Scheme”, Iho Dnrban Municipal 
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CoipoiatioD have parcliased 200 acies of 
land in order Id establish an Indian Tillage 
abonl 4 miles from Durban. 

In regard to better sanitation, the Indians 
living in suburbs, though they pay escessive 
rales and taxes to the Health Boards, they 
have been repeatedly agitating for bet^r 
sanitation and for reforms in Health Boards. 

A representative deputation that waited on 
the Natal Administrator recently descnM 
their woe?, and reciuested relief, but the 
Administrator politely told them to pay up 
the taxes and not to question the tight of 
the White mau ns to the manner in which 
their money is being spent ! 

It wonld thus be seen that the complaints 
against the Indian on sanitary grounds is 
friTolQu«, and if the taxes received frero 
them were spent in tho direction in which 
it was intended, there would be no grounds 
of complniol at all against the Indians but 
instead, they utilise the revenue for giyiog 
doles to poor Whites in unproductive line, 
^hile doing uothing for the Indian tax* 
payers. _ 

Notwithstanding the advent of the Paddison 
Deputation and the sigaing of the Indo* 
Union Agreement, there seems to be no 
finality on the part of the Onion in tbcir 
policy of oppressive legislation against 
Indians, After signing of the tentativ© 
Agreement by Sir George Paddison ana 
his colleagues, the Colour Bar Act was 
passed which has prohibited Asiatics 
being employed in any Industry run by 
mechanical power. ^ 

The Liquor Act is now on the legislative 
anvil, which, if it becomes Law, would in- 
capacitate ludiaos from being employed in 
the Liquor Trade as well as in the capacity 
of cooks, waiters, and hotel-se«ants. 
However, under clause 1 of the Indo-Union 
Agreement tho Goverument of the union 
have undertaken to "adhere to the principle 
that it is tho duty of every civilised Govern- 
ment to devise ways and means and to ta o 
all possible steps for tho uplifting of ^ 
section of their permanent population 
the fullest extent of their capacity ana 
oppoituniiies and accept tho view tha 
the provision of edncational ano ®!" 
facilities a considerable number of *nai 
who remain part of the permanent P?P? 
should not bo allowed to lag behind other 
sections of the people.” After f 

their signature to this 
the Union Parliament passed the o 


African Nationality Act, which has been 
gazetted on tho 15th. November. 1927. 
Section 1. of the Act defining a South 
African National as follows Afripa 

“A person bom in any part of Smith Africa 
incladi^ in the Union who is "ot an alien or a 
prohibited Immigrant under any Law relatm„ to 

^““SSighthe definition apparently looks 

simple and inoffensive, one should diye a 
little deeper n.d ascertain who a 
"Prohibited Immigrant" ? And an aben ^ 
The following ruling given by 
Division of the Supreme Court o South 
Africa in E M. Seedat vs. Appeal .Board 
ptoTCE in nnm.slakiible hngmen tho 
Md purpose, of tho Imm.eration Lm rtico 

should bo read in eonjnoction with Iho Sent i 

Alricnn Kationalily Act of ^ 

Lordship the JodKO-Piosideot of the APP^ 
late Conrt in an elaborate Interpretation of 
the Law said thus "" 


• Thtt Ri'i’iililion IS no doubt an set ot 

!Prr bter.\efn 
ciS or ■aroninttanoee. 

irholo Asialio popolM on of j„„enl8 

to tal “toM . ‘‘rt jkp“°W °°o*l Cweoton 

ferred upon him J't' fPet?^opa la' o^ P, that 

la the d-eo"?”?, ’"K by proh.Mma each 

Vfe 

lett to ctassify as ha pieves. 

5™Tmnor''‘Vim™tf ”bf rSamed^ a 
Smtt AWean National unles.. the I»niiS'-«- 
p.®® •„tnf 1013 is amended removing the 
t,OD Act Of m^r 13 a ^ 

J”” ° 1 t ‘^necessarily tollous that those yho 
ireVot leS tecesnised as Eonth Atrioan 
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Nationals are by implication “aliens” and 
as snch “Prohibited Iramiprants." 

However, there remains only Iho question 
of declaration of the rights and status of 
those of the Indians, who were brought to 


this country, which penalty the Act of. 
1U14 waived. And the Immigration RegaUtion 
Act provides that “a person shall not be 
deemed to havo a domicio within the Union 
or any other province for tho purpose of this. 


tins country under i^enturo at tho express Act unless ho has resided therein for at least 
invifafion of the White SettJers for the fbreo years, otborwiso than under terms ol 
development of tho country and their conditional or temporary residence permitted 
industry. Tliis Section and their descendants by this Act or any other Law.” 
form tho bulk of tho Indian population ; Section 8 (l) of the same act provides 
out of a popnlation of IfaO.OOO. about MO, further that “No prohibited Immigrant shall 
000 come under the category of the indenture bo entitled to obtain a liscence to carry on 
^stem. ^ About^ a year or so ago, the any trade or calling in the Union or -(as tho 
^ Division of the Supreme Court case may bo) in any province wherein his 
*'<*tol, in tho course of an exhaustive residence is unlawful or to aeguiro therein- 
juaginont, made the fojjawing inferpretation any interest in land, whether household or 

freehold or any other immovable property. 
(2) Any such license if obtained by a pro- 
hibited immigrant or any contract, deed or 
other document by which any such interest 


in reference to tho position of the Indentured 
Indians and their descendants in this 
country. When delivering judgment in tho 
case of Jussodia, Justice Tatham said 
Law 12 of 1872 erected a Department of Slate is acquired in contravention of this section 
mlled the Protector of Imraieranta”, whose eball as from tho date that tho holder of tne 


. > of lhf> Immigrants ... _ 

Monner copipalible uith the theory that their 
restafn« in J\’atal teas of a tanporary character 
and ihetr iceJfare teas the eoneem of the Govern* 
r^t of India, whose sutgects they continued to oe. 
Ihe Liw provided for lue resistration of indiao 
Marnagna by the Protector and made Registration 

Frima Aacjo proof of a Marriage 

, Section o.^, of Law 25, 1891, and Law' 7, 189C, 
ihoogh paas^ at dates later than 1883, read 
with Sections 13 and 14 nf Law 12, 1872. all of 
watch vaitdafe. in Natal'' Mariiages which by Ihe 
common law of Natal wero invalid, lend weight 
to tho view that it was the intention of tlio Lcgia- 
lature all through to apply to Indians who came 
to Natal as labourers their own marriage system, 
on ihe theory that they are birds of passage whose 
real domicile was India. 

The trend of all the legislation was to keep 
Indian Immigrants introduced to Natal as wero 


liibited immigrant under this act be null and 
void,” 

From a brief survey of the situation in 
this country as iotorproted by the highest 
authorities on tho status of both indentured 
and free immigrants, it must be transparent 
that their prospects under this Indo-Union 
Agreement, Is anything but ro-assuring and 
that in all probability it may load hereafter 
to an interminable wrangling in interpretation 
of (his “Setflomont” lending perhaps to a 
Hague Tribunal or to another London 
Convention. 


Indeed, nothing has created a more 
profound ill-feeling in tho mind of the Sonth 
„ — - 7 - AJfJcev Indian Cornmnnity than section 2 of 


unaer ine system oj taw lo wmen mry , — -r----- - r - v-a,, 

accustomed as inhabitants of India upon the Iheory Agreomenf, which provides for Wgber Wu- 
that their residence in Natal was of a temporary cation at the South African riativo ooiiege 
character.'’ nt port Hare. From tho very commencement, 

"While such is tho interpretation of tho Iho local Indian community has been object- 
stfltus'of that section of Indian Immigrants log to this clause not only on racial but 
who came to this country under Acts from also on ethical and political grounds. Now, 
1857 to 1891, subsequent legislation by tb© in tho face of this universal disapproval of 
Natal Parliament has been expressly made (he danse, it is difficalt to understand tho 
on the theory that "Indians were required motives actuating the Gojornment of India in 


as labourercs but not as settlers.” Act 17 of 
1895, enacted that any Indian brought 
under indenture, should, after the expiry of bis 
or her five year’s indcoturo either perpetua- 
lly re-indenture or return back lo India 
failing which they should pay an annual 
Poll-Tax of £3 per head ' for the 
privilege of prolonging bis stay in 


cudeavonring to give cfiect to the terms of 
this clause, since, tho Indian Agent has 
proceeded to Fort llaro to make tho necessary 
atrangements with tho collcgo authorities. If 
it is an astuto political move on the part 
of the authorities at Simla to bring down 
the Indians to tho love! of tho nntufored 
aboriginal tribes of Africa, and classify all- 
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Bon-European races noder the category of 
“Blacks,” it could have been announced in a 
more straight-forward roanner than the cir- 
cuitons methods now adopted. At all events, 
the Foit Hare Scheme for providing Higher 
Education for Indians is not commanding 
public approval and in practice it is not 
likely to prove of any value to the Indian 
Community. 

In order to demonstrate the intensity of 
Indian public feeling on this matter, let me 
quote the following from the comraunication 
dated the lath November 1927, addressed 
to the RL Hon. T. S. Sastri, the Agenl- 
Qeneral by Ur. Habib Uotan, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Government Indian School 
Committee, on behalf of the Transvaal, and 
the rest of the Union Indian Community:— 

. “At that time we never had aa idea that the 
oepatatiou would tiw to herd us together with 
tte natives at the Native College at Fort Hare. 
Alter the publication of the Capo Town Acrecmeat. 
my Coramitteo thought that we would go into 
this matter tborouehly upon the arrival ot the 
Ageut-Oeueral from India. However, much of 
your lime was spent in Natal, and aa vonr stay 
in the Transvaal was very abort, my Committee 
reuld not make arrensementa to meet you in 

deputation and bring all these mattera -to 

your notice. 

, It has been a condition with the Government 
from 1913 and the Government baa accepted the 
principle, that the Indian children wonld^ given 
aeparatc facilities as from Natives and Coloured. 
Instead of showing better progresa, , however, 
aher a period of 12 years, it is hurailiatine to the 
Indian sentiment, and to the Indian National 
honour and Cmlisation to think that our Ageul- 
Ueneral la trying to brmg us down to such a low 
level. 

It was in about 1918 that Mr. Andrews tried 
to wnnade the Indian Comiuittee in the Transvaal 
advantage of the facilities for education 
fKc ® fort Eare College. The Indian Community 
• resented such assimilatron and 

smt that the Indian Community would only take 
advantage of the Education facilities quite separa- 
tejy or in any European College. , 

Jiy Committee therefore herewith records 
Its emphatic protest against any arrangements for 
“diaa students at the tort ilaro Native College; 

“ .spite of our protest, you make arrange 
senta. and if even one student, not only from the 
iransraa!, but even from any part of the Union 
01 bonth Africa attends the said College, the Indian 
t-ommunity will be greatly npest, and it wonld 
tnea be the duty of my Committee to cooio out 
op«iy and record our protest aeainst such degta- 
at your hands. . . 

, rersonally, I look to you wiih respect . ana 
honour, but when the question of naupoal 
honour arises. 1 feel that you should dnlT 
crasult. the Indian Educational Ijeiders. aM 
p®Ponsible members of the Indian Community 
in South Afnca. before any arrangements are 
Biaae in this connectioiu 
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“It is true that wo have been voteless and 
voiceless in the llniou of South Africa, but we 
would be able to record our voices with the 
Government through you. and be able to amelio- 
rate our Status m the Union of South Africa 

“I feel that the di/s of Czirism. and total 
— gone, and a" •= "••r.iTfanii- 


antocraev are gone, and as the world is progress- 
ing on Deuiocratic lines, I feel t hat it is essential 
to hold an Eiucational Conference in the Union 
of South Africa immediately.” 

In regard to Primary Education, it is 
tree that it is provided for under section 
l(fl)to “AdvibB Provincial Administration 
to appoint a Provincial Commission of 
inquiry” into the question of primary 
Education, but according to the Natal Pro- 
vincial Gazette dated the IVth November, 
10^7 wo find that it is not a Provincial 
“Comimsstoo” that has been appointed, but 
a “Committee'' consisting of the Provincial 
Coaocil Executive together with two other 
Anti-Asiatics has been appointed m order 
to ascertain “the finsocial basis of Indian 
Edncatioo, having regard to the resoorces of 
the Province, the vanoos demands upon 
them and Ibe adequacy or otherwise of^ the 
existing Union Oovernment sabsidies in so 
far as they affect Indian Education. Such 
being the terms of reference ^ of this 
••Committee’' not “Commission”, it is not un- 
natural for the South African Indians to be 
dubious of beneficial results from this 
••Committee.” Moreover, it is understood that 
Dr. Malan, the Minister of Education is not 
prepared to sanction any money on lDaia° 
Education in Natal, m terms of the Settle- 
ment” until sofficiently qualified teachere are 
available. The condition now imposed by 
the Minister is qnite a novel . ,“i® 

professions of acknowledging a consider- 
able part of the Indian jpopulation as part 
of the permanent settlers in the country be 
true, then obviously it is the duty of the 
Onion Oovernment to find the teachers as 
well as to provide education for the Indians 
directly. Should the teachers be inadequate 

mJt the piBSMt demand!, Ihen wbp pot 
iranort teachers from India ? _ If ^oere was 

ISf ftcal diffioolty io tha imporl.t.on of 
nualid^ teachers from lodia, is it not poa- 
S tor the Onion Goremment to pt over 
fhn-diEcoIty ? Will tho importation of a 
handlol of ediiealionalists npset the cqniii- 
briam nf tbe rrhito race ? .a . i r- 

Now Dr. Malan contends that Indian 
Edneatiia shonld wait nntil a trainiiis 
College for Indians bo established, and Indian 
teachers trained. It wUl take several years 
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before the local product would bo ready 
for imparting Education, in torrag of tho 
Agreement, but by that time, in view of ’ tho 
economic and other presguro brought to bear 
on tho Indiana, a very largo portion, if not 
tho , whole lot would have looked for 
pastures new, and repatriated ; themselves ! 
In a word, when the teachers would bo 
ready, there might possibly be no children 
left for iaparfiag education in JVatal ! Under 
these cirenmstancos, one may with justifica- 
tion question (ho sincerity of tho Jfinisters 
in their interpretation of. this “upliftmeot 
clause!’.’ 

In conclusion, when one calmly studies 
and considers the implications of the 
“Western Standard Formula”, which has 
gained the approval of the Indian Govern- 
raont, he cannot help . bat being driven to 
the conclusion that the Indian authorities 
have in explicit terras agreed to a “squeezing 
out policy" in order to make this a While 
Han’s Country and that tbo Indian Goveto- 
•mont are facilitating that process. ■ : 

1. lu accordance with the original de- 
-mand of Dr. Hnlan for a considerable reduo- 
tion of the Indian population, the Indiaa 
Government have accepted Iho Repatriatlou 
of Indians (Voluntary) and through their 
Agent-General in this - country, they are 
expediting the exodus of Indians 

2. In compliance with the original re- 
quest of Hr. Patric Dnncan, Dr. Jlalan, and 
Col. Crcsswell, for putting economic pressnro 
on tho Indian,- to Repatriate himself, and also 
to safeguard the "Haintenanco of Western 
Standards of Life,” the Goveinwent of Indio 
have .placed their seal of approval on the 
-Indnstrial and Conciliation 'Act, Wages Act. 
.and Colour Bar Act, and all Regulations 
thereunder, which are all based on tbo 
principle of an "aU White Labour Policy.” 

3. As for segregation of the remnant 
Indian population, which was laid down in 
-the Class Areas Bills of both Hr. Patrick 
Duncan and Dr. Malan, it Is now an ad- 
mitted fact that it is in the process of 
inauguration in Natal in terms of the Indo- 
Unton Agreemeot, which provides toat 
Indians “shall accept tho limitation of the 
sale of Municipal land to restrictive condi- 
tion” under the guise of “Housing Scheme.’* 

That much for tho debit side. When wo 
consider tho credit side, it would bo obvious 
that the clause relating to the upliftmeot 
and education cf tho Indian Community is 
-a mere smoke-screen just to hoodvrlnk the 


credulous and ' simple-minded .folks, 
because it is. a patent fact that the bulk of the 
Indian population will )havo to repatriate 
thorasolves undorextraordinary circumstances 
arising out of economic pressure and 
prevailing race antagonism. Indeed, it iJ 
difficult to imagine whom this upHftraent 
and education clause is . intended to serve. 
Therefore, it is manifest' that this clause is 
Dioro a snaro than a valuable portion in so 
for as the Indians are concerned. 

It has been maintained that tho more 
fact of tho Union Government having under- 
taken to adhere to tho principle of nplifhneot 
of tho Indian permanent population is a 
Magna Charts. In so far as the averment 
goes, it is very good, bat the point is, 
having regard to tbo definition given by the 
South African Nationality Act and having in 
view the judgment of tbe.^ Appelate Division 
of tho Snpreme Conrt 'in respect of the 
status of Asiatics as n race and in respect 
of the position of Indians and their descen* 
dants who wore brooglit under indenture, 
whether the law recognises any Indian as 
part of the perraaDent popnlatlon of this 
country; whether tho Indo-UnioD Agreement 
aflords scope to consider that the Legislators 
and whits people of this country have 
obangod their angle of vision ‘ and rectified 
thoir opinions, amended their repeated 

'pronouncements in respoot of upholding thoir 
idoaU of White Civilisation' and White 
Labour Policy so as to make room for assi- 
milating the Indian Popnlation of South 
Africa in their organic whole. Those are 
moot points which should 'engage the 
thoughtful attention of tbo people and leaders 
of India. 

From the prosentmout of the foregoing 
facts, readers of the Ji/bdern 'Rtviac may 
now be in a fair position to judge whether 
(ho present 'OBNILBHBN'S AaReB5IBNr' 
is an honourable compromise or whether it is 
a moral victory ’ for India or both ! la 
whichever direction tho public opinion of 
the cultnred mind of India may bend, tbo 
fact remains that tho present oppressive 
legislation is grinding down its Tictiras 
slowly bat sorely, and that there is not a 
glimmering of hopo for a better future, des- 
pite this or any other agreement which tho 
bureaucracy may . make. Therefore, it is 
imperative on tho part of the people of India 
to endeavour to obtain similar rights if not 
more than the Union of Sontb Africa to 
safeguard tho rights of. the Indian race and 
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■their cirilisation. Therein lies the salvation 
of India and her children acros? the sea. 
But so Ions as India is a dependcoer to 
Ensland, t,he is necessarily a dependency to 
other IVhite Domioinas also being partners 
in the British Empire ; therefore, in the 
, present status of India, it is inconceivable 
to expect a statns for onr Nationals in the 
Empire and foreign lands, better than those 
of serfs in economic, political, and social 
spheres of activity. 

In conclusion, I veotare to sabnait that 


IGd 

Leaders of all parties in India, at least oat 
of regard for the future of onr race and 
our common civilisation, should combine, 
call a National Convention just as the Boers 
and Britons did in this country in 1910, 
draft out a constitution that would enable 
India to guird against wanton encroachment 
on the rights of Indians and their civilisa- 
tion and insist on the British Parliament 
ratifying it — a constitation that the 
exigencies of onr race and country 
demand. 


THE GERMAN WANHERVOGBLS 

Bt DURGA PRASANNO RAYCUAUDHURI. IMI P (GoettiDgen) 


A group of youog travellers from Germany 
has just arrived in India. They belong 
. to the famous Wandervogel movemect 
ID that country. lu the followiog lines an 
altempt will be made to give a short history 
the genesis and wonderful development 
•of this very interesting and significant roove- 
tfient in modern Germany. 

The IVandervoge! is a youth moveroeot 
that lives in clear conflict with the generation 
of elders and seeks its life and strength In 
wandering in natural surroundings In order 
to understand this movement properlv, we 
must trace it back directly to the social con- 
ditions that helped to bring it into being. 
During the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, when the relations between man and 
man in society had become very stiff, narrow 
and exclnsive, the class distmclions were 
sharp, and the aristocracy of wealth and 
intellect generally held aloof from their less 
fortunate fellowmen. Not that they always 
lived this sort of life. But being bom and 
brought up in such exclnsive traditions, they 
often found it hard, if not absolutely im- 
possible, to break away from them. It was a 
*ign of “good breeding” to go to the chnrch, 
■whether yon believed in its dogmas or not 
And there was plenty of snobbery and hypo- 
crisy all aronnd. 

Now the children of the age could hardly 
be expected to feel themselves in their 
•element in soch society. But where, then, 
22— C 


should they seek refuge ? At school ? It 
was but a counterpart of the home. And 
there was no relief for theiHi from that 



Movement 
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qaarter either. The child that is gromug mountains of Bohoraia. Among those who 
roust needs hare many questions suggested accompanied him on this occasion was Karl 
to him by the life outside of school, to each Fwchor. a grammar school stiideat, afterwards 
ot -which he wants to find an answer. But destined to bathe founder of the great 
t IS answer was denied to him at home. Wandervogel movement. It was in the 
J^or could lie get it from his stern school- coarse of these travels that Earl Fischer 
roaster, who was determined to mould him first got into his head the idea of forming a 
according to the classical type. The pedao- brotherhood of select students who would be 
tic schoolmaster there to teach and of prepared to wander during holidays and 
course he taught. Goethe and the ancients vacations over hills and dales for the simple 
were the order of the day. And the child pleasure of it. The idea was well-received 
certainly learnt, but there was no community And he lost no time in starting week-end 
of feeling between him and his teachers. excursions with his follow-studonts. Some- 



times they would seek ont an old ruin, and, 
The Wanderrogel as night approached, would make a fire and 

lie dowQ on the bare ground. If tho night 
So the time was ripe for a movement was clear, they would look on tho stars and 

that should change the old order of Ibiogs. slowly fall asleep. But tho moisture and 

About this time there lived in the neighbour- the cold, and not unoften the insects, wonld 
hood of Berlin a number of teachers who soon wake them up. And then they wonfd 

had a broad vision and who had already begin to recite verses and speak to each 

raised their voices against the attitude most other of their little joys and sorrows till 
schoolmasters used to adopt with regard morn. Getting up with the lark they would 
to their pupils and the way they brought mate a small fire and prepare tlie raortnng 
them up. To this small group of sympathe- coffee. Bread and butter they used to carry 
tic teachers belonged one, named Horroano always in their Kaap-sack. A dip in the 

Hoffmann who gave private lessons in Short- brook hard by and, if possible, a swim- 

hand. He loved to make long excursions followed and after drying themselves in tho 
on foot with his pupils in the neighbouring suo, the necessary proparations would be 

bills and woods. During the year 1898 he taken in hand for a modest Innch. The 

undertook a long journey extending over lunoh over, they would start on their return 
iour weeks, in the course of which ho j'oomey home. 

wandered mostly amongst the beautiful It ottou happened that the food in tho 
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pot got bnrot near the bottom, was fairly 
well'COoVed in the middle, while at the top 
it remained something like haU-boiled. Bot 
•they minded not snch tiifle'’, for they were 
at least under “the blue sky, wide and free”, 
jiway from the tyranny of home and schooL 
If they returned home tired and breathl«s, 
or even if they “dozed” at school on Slonday 
morning, still they had the satisfaction of 
haring learnt a good many new things 
which they conld never forget 





WandervoKel Youths at Cookine 


For some time Karl 
Fischer and his companions 
kept wandering about the hills 
snd dales dressed in shirts, 
^olt-fell hat or school cap, 
with a Knap-sack containing 
the cooking-pot and other 
necessary kit on the hack, 
in high boots and with a 
heavy knotty stick in hand. 
They were a sort of Bohemian 
lot and were often rather 
■coarse and rustic in their 
manners. This was bnt a 
natural reaction against the 
heartless “discipline” of the 
■time. As a matter of fact 
the conditions of society at 
the period re«embled to a largo 


rity at home, in the school. Church and 
State led to a reaction which manifested 
itself principally through literature, in the 
form of the so-called Storm and stress 
Movement ” This movement was started in 
Munich and drew its chief ‘ospiration from 
Konsseau’s famous doctrine of 
Kature”. The same abuse of authority 
throughout the latter years of the nine eenth 
cenlufy, however, directly gave rue to the 
youth movement as a f.,i 

literature of the period also did not fail to 
give signal of the coming storm ® 

“Before the Sunrise . a drama by 0. Haup 

“’“fietS^as It may. Karl Bucher and 
hi 3 youthful friends shouted lustily 
whenever a new idea ."osfd them 
minds and sang songs like 0 
College days” end Fiha hospitals But they 

1^1 Karl Fischer formally inauguratea 
Z‘'wl.dlr,os.l n.o.™=nt, Th, ..me 
..hlch lilerally mM.s. 

fioffeested to him by one of his scbool-raaie^ 
money and what is more, took them under 

Sr^rn'ror ’sSS ’tL 

not a icurjng organisation, as some p P 



A Favounte flaunt of the Wandervogels 

„ .. . miirht think. It is, 83 its very name implies. 

■extent the social conditions prevailing in .randering brotherhood of young men, who 
■Germany in the seventies of the eighteen were, so many children of .nature, 

century, and produced almost similar resuls. — - ^[,0 stood at the Lead of affairs were 

During the earlier period the abase of autbo- 
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called the Oberbacchanten ( Latin, Vagans— a exalted patriotism and then they would sing- 
rambler. ) Then followed the Burschen or in chorus— “0 fatherland how beantifnl 
youngsters. And the new recruits were then art with thy cornfields ” 
styled Fuechse or Foxes. The whole thing ‘When the Wandervogels’ make an outings 
was advertised by means of public lectures their motto is to see as much of the conntry 
and pamphlets. as possible and to travel as little by train as- 

is practicable. When they 
start from a big town^ 
they generally cover a short- 
distance by rail early in 
the morning, just to avoid 
being held up too long in 
the city. Daring the small 
hours of a morning when 
most people are still asIeePr 
yoTi eonld sometimes hear 
individual Wandervogels with 
their customary tri-colonred 
band and in heavy boots- 
stamp through the lonely 
streets towards the station. 
With a rough stick in hand 
and two ilasbing eyes in 
the bend, their mutnal salnta* 
tion aro neither “Good 
Morning" nor “Good Day"» 
but always ‘‘Good Luck. 
They travel fouith class 

An old Wanderrosel tells Ws story start sinsinS 

oven in tho waiting rooms 

Everything was perfectly uocooveDtional 
about them. An air of freedom prevailed 
among the youths, who would at times look 
even wild. They deliberately 'Imitated fbe 
life of the vagrant scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and oven took up their vocabulary and mode 
of speaking. The Wandervogels did not 
care much about aesthetic observances, their 
chief passion being freedom in the lap of 
nature. And what they wanted above every- 
thing else was to bo rid of the artificial rules 
of society life. They used to sing, raaoy 
songs, especially the old simple folk-songs of 
their conntry. And every song was sung to 
the accompaniment of tho guitar, of which 
almost each one of tho Wandervogels poss- 
essed one. These were mostly love-songs, 
songs based on some old legend perhaps, 
sometimes a ballad, a martial air, or cororaou- 
placo folk-songs to bo heard in the street, 
or even psalms from the Bible. Occasionally of the afalions. Alighting from tho train, 

songs were sung of which nobody could once rooro thty talk briftTy o>er tho day's 

possibly mako any sonse. And it also bapp- programme, look at the map of the country 

cned sometimes that at the sight of some they aro going to explore, and fail to singing 

beautiful piece of Gorman landscape their as they begin their march. Alter haring 

hearts ’ would bo toochod with feelings of wandered for three or four hours- they set 
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themselves to rest a while 
on the hill-side or by a 
brook. Some are tired and 
go to sleep ; others probably 
begin a sham fight ; while 
the rest tell tales. Some- 

times yon could hear one 
of them say : “I can hardly 
get on with ray father.” 
When refreshed, they continue 
their march through fields 
and meadows till some rivulet 
or lake is reached and 

they plunge into it in a 
body. As the hour of Inneh 
draws near, a small fire is 
made either in the wood or 
on a clean spot in the 

field for preparing the food. 
There mast be water hard 
by. Some go to look for fuel, 
others fetch water. and 






A Wandervogel yolk-dance 

^me others unpack the bundles. Tho 
Waodervogels are pledged to the utmost 
simplicity of life. Ordinanlv they prepare 
a kind of A'ZT/JCJ/D’RI from rice, sausage 
and wild fruits, which remains, as often as 
pot, balf-boiled, because they have not 
the patience to spend too much time 
on cooking. For desert they try to mate 
a kind of pudding from some powder, 
etc., which generally remains quite watery. 
Afterwards some of them eat bread and bolter. 
Lnnch over, the pots and the plates are 
scraped and washed and they resume their 


journey in high spirits 
Kormally they cover about 
25 miles a day And when 
the night falN. they sleep 
either out in the open or in 
the bay-stacks of some farmer 
or in some tents improvised 
for the occasion. Of late 
Waodervogei nests have also 
been set up in different parts 
of the country, where the 
wanderers may spend the 
night free of all charges. 
If they sleep out in the open, 
they make a fire, ait n-und 
it under the star-lit sky 
and tell ghost-stories and 
recollect old legends. Some- 
times they sing individually 
to the accompaniment of 
the guitar or together in 
chotos till ODD by one tbuy Ml a=Ieep. 
So they wander for days and weeks 
toeether over hilts and dales, through woods 
and meadows, and by lakes and streams; and 
when they return homo after snch an ex- 
cursion. they often look quite wild and 
savaire but the spirit of youth and the love 
of nature shine forth from their eye«. It is 
not true that the M^andervogels never visit 
anv towns. Daring holidays and vacations, 
it IS a common sight to come across groups 
of Waodervogel youths in their characteristic 
costumes promenading the streets of such. 
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hisforic towns as Hildesbeim. Weiraar.Mnnich, 
etc , visitinK objects of interest and siDcini; old 
folk-songs. 

By tho jcar 1003' the WendcrvoRcl 
moremont had spieoii over Germany and 
ovritzerJand, and local organizations were set 
up in most of tlio iroportant centres. Bot 
fllso a year of crisis in tho history 
of the movement. Tho membership increased 
by leaps and bonnds, and a Wandcrvogel 
periodical was started. Among tho new 
members were many who did not possess tho 
pandering spirit of Karl Fischer and his 
followers, but were rather case-loving and 
fiiven to travelling mostly by rail in higher 
classes and putting up in rich hotels. Karl 
Fischer and his followers, thereforo, seceded 
from these rich dilettante Wandorvogels and 
eventually came to be known as tho Old 
Wandervogels. And they have maintained 



A Band of Wandervogels on the March 


tho Wandervogel movement that have both 
mon and women roembor.s. And the women 
members belonging to tbeso branches have 
also their characteristic costumes like the 
young men and grow their hair in long 
tresses. 

Historically tho Wandervogel is the oldest 
of an3’ youth movement in Germany. The 
others youth movements are but its offshoots 
in one form or another Tho Wandervogel 
has been called “the purest and at the same 
time tho wildest protest” against tho artificial 
social customs and tho sharp class distinctions 
of the late nineteenth century. Be that as 
it may, its influence on Oerman life and 
society has been pheaomonah We have seen 
that iji the' beginning the movement signified 
only “a return to nature " Still it is not easy 
to indicate what this influence of nature in 
the life of the Wandervogel exactly was or 
where it directly came in. 
It was not certainly in the 
cooking of food or in the 
open air dance or even in 
the hardening of the body 
by means of free sallies. 
Probably it was, as a German 
writer observes, like a 
certain indistinct melody 
which remains unheard but 
which nevertheless pervades 
the whole being and re> 
juvenates it. Anyway, there 
IS no gainsaying the fact 
that this new movement 
bronght aboat a tremendous 
renaissance in the whole life 
of the German youth, as will 
be evidenced by the following 
two soDga which the Wander- 
vogels are never tired of 
singing during their week- 
end outings. 


their tradition of simplicity of life up to this 
•day. Some other offshoots have since sprung 
op from the parent stock with a distinct 
political complexion in certain cases. These 
latter hare oBicers and soldiers as members 
who are even allowed to make political 
speeches on appropriate occasions. The Old 
Wandervogels have all to take tho vow of 
parity and brotherhood and to shun smoking 
and drinking. They have no women members. 
Bat (hey encourage the latter to travel by 
themselves and offer them every facility in 
their power. But there are some branches of 


1 . 


When we stride along sido by side, 
Sioeing the old sonas. 

Until the woods reecho. 

Then we feel, the davm has come. 
And a new epoch marches with us. 


Ooo week of hammer-beating. 

One week ot stone-cuttinc 

Leave us still with trembling veins ; 

But none dares to complain, 

For Sunday smiles on us so gloriously. 


THE OERMAS WANDERVOOELS 
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Sec the birchwood^ and the creen fields. 
Which io aa offennir raotyi 
O'd mother earth holdi op t>eforo U 3 , 
Girinsj them from her full hinds. 

That mia raiy be her own. 

Word and sons and look and step. 

As 10 the cool old diys ol yore. 

Th^y will all co hind in hind. 

Carryin? wiih mirthsotoe frolic 
Our own souls in their stron? arms* 



Wandervosel Youths Playing on the Ouitar 


n. 

When the working-time is OTcr 
”0 sitorilay alt busy hands 
yit out after yonthful faihion 
*or the giy wandering excnraion. 
{J^ging we go oat of the scnill town, 
the heart is free and the mind is light, 
“Oyg on the left and girU on the right. 
And I myself m the middle. 


k 


Ah ! this is a delightful ramble. 

Meadows and fields pass swiftly by, 

Gae says gladly to the other: 
today, brother, we are free. 

The little town lies already behind us. 

And we wander with a light heart on ana on* 
coys on the left and girls on tne right. 

And I myself in the middle. 


We sing and we plar in groups. 

And rest in the cool shades of the woods. 

And m the bright mom light 
We wander bi'k fn our homes. 

Singing we come birk to tho small town, 

Our heart is free and our mind is light. 

Boys OQ tho left and girls on the right, 

And I myself in the raidJIo. 

It may be asserted without any fear of 
conlradiclton that tho Wanderrogels have 
restored to their proper place the old folk- 
songs which were all but forgotten Of 
course, a few of them used to bo sung always 
by primary school children and possibly on that 
account the general public thought it beneath 
itsdignityto takeany notice of them It must 
bo said to the credit of the Wanderrogels. 
howerer, that they have popularised 
these folk-songs among all classes of the 
people to on extent unknown before And 
the result is seen id these popular folk-songa 
forming a part of the University curriculum 
00 German literature to-day. 



Wandervogel Oirla Engaged in Cooking 
The profound love of simplicity and of 
natural beauty which is such a marked 
feature of the "Wandervogel movement has 
led to important results in other directions 
as well. lu collaboration with the members 
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of otiior contemporary yonth movements .the 
Wandcrvogels began to “stage” in their 
own way upon tlio pubHo places tlio mys- 
tery plays of the Middle Ages and the 
carnival plays of Hans Sachs. Their success 
was immediate. The massess flocked enthu- 
siastically to such performances. Not only 
did it mean a revival of the old religious 
plays but the modern theatre also had to 
adopt itself to some extent to its require- 
ments in order to bo able to meet halfway 
tho newly-created tastes of the theatre- 
going public. , ,r. j t 

There are now several Wandorvogcl 

periodicals and it is qnito safe to say that 
a considerable literature has grown op round 



this movement by now. The to a 

rsiS s?hoSl]?Toet^ of .bmh tt. 



FetiriDB to rest in a Ilay-loft 


he first of these is known chiefly as a 

'^"Ex^eption has been taken to 

tance that the ‘Wandervogels or®, ® i ^,5 

ronerly dressed ; that they 

by no means better clothed when 
fter a bath they bask in the sunshine on 
? h]U.Bide;-or on 'the brink of a stro«-n. 

,hJ 'srhSTtor 

S=laal. rate.” Then he goes on to 


•Nethios protects the of ”css rf the.ja™ “ 

*h .ho "S 

.sri!r ciffi Sf”- r&Es 

;de to play Qmte an important paru 
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ma?t S39 ea;h other’s body and compare notes : 
aad they must in this way develop a now orjraa 
to appreciate the bsaity as well as the defects of 
the piysi'Hio. Thev most leirn to take pride m 
their own health. This will be the safest catraatee 
asaiast dissipation and will insure self-respect. 


We no loneer know any nakedness except iin- 
dressin? and this uxno is stronsty associated with 
eexnat ideis. Tnis mast be done away with. To 
fight shy of tho naked body is the great bane of 
oar cmlwatioo. It is not ttio eyes bat the souls 
of our youths that we have got to protect.” 


AN INDIAN PAINrER-ENGRAVER 

By prof. SUNITI KOJUR CHAriBRJI 
(Calcutta University) 


J ust a few weeks ago has returned homo 
to India after eight years of sojourn 
in Europe a young lodiau artist 
trhose work and achlofemeot are as 
remarkable as they are significant of a real 
Advance of art among Indians, llukol Chan- 
dra Dey, born In 1895. is just thirty-two, 
and he has had quite a notable career. He 
^as^ trained at the Santiolketao School of 
Rabindranath Tagore, and tiiero he developed 
his artistic powers, aud working both at 
Ssnliriketan. and at Calcutta under Abanin- 
dra Nath Tagore, the inaugurator of the new 
Indian School of Painliog, he fiiuod himself 
as on aitist, and early gave great promise. 
His water-colours in the new revived stylo 
of Indian art showed a force and a tender- 
ness which are entirely bis own in the Ireal- 
nient of Indian subjects, — romantic themes 
from Sanskrit and Bengali pootrv as well as 
scenes from tho everyday life of the people — 
epi'.odes from the Krishna legend and from 
the mystic poetry as well as the lovo poems of 
Rnbindranath Tagore, and genre pictures from 
Hiudn domestic life and from the life of the 
pritmtivo Santal people of West Bengal, 
coloniea of whom are to be found ronod 
about the school of Santiniketan where he 
spent his boyhood and early youth. At 
several annual exhibitions of the lodisn 
Society of Oriental Art where the work of 
the artl'ts of the New Indian School is 
shown from year to year, Mukul Dey s 
pictures were easily among tho more virilo 
and powerful and sincere of the exhibits, 
and ho acquired quite a distinction in the 
rather restricted circle of artists we have 
in this part of India, and lovers of Indian 
Art interested in tho progress of the new 
school Came to know him The present writer 

23-7 


remembers vividly at lea^t three of his luioia- 
lure water-colours— one of Rsdha and Krishna, 
another of an early morning bathing scene 
00 the Ganges depicting somo Icdiau girls 
and an old Indian lady, and a third one of 
a girl 10 ancient lodiao dress waiting for 
her lover illustrating tho lines of Rabindra- 
nath from the Ojfan;n/j—“Light, Oh where is 
the light ? Kindle it with the burning nro 
of desire Quite a number of his pictures 
have found appreciative buyers, and sevorol 
have been reprodneed in the Bengali Piabasi, 
in the Modern Reiwv and in other journals 
from 1911 onwards. Thea there were his 
chamiiDg sketches of Santal life. 

Mukul Dey was fortunate in accompany- 
in*^ the poet to Japan during the latter s visit 
to'’that country in the year 1916. This visit 
was of very great importance in his artistic 
life Trained in tho ideas and methods 
of the revived Indian School, ho could como 
face to faco with tho artistic life of Japan, 
which through the endenvours of the 
Nippon Bijitsuin Society had emerged from 
a period of cold neglect into one of renewed 
and vigorous life and activity. Japan 
like India had neglected her own ancient 
art The intoxication of Western civilisation 
which seized tho heart and the bram of 
Japan when tho thought and the cuUnro 
worid of the West poured into the county as 
an overwhelming flood as soon _ as Japan 
was opened up to the world, in a way 
douded Japan’s vision for some decades and 
nrevented her from realising the true greatnp 
of her national art based «« it was on that 
of China and largely also (although in n 
rather distant way) on that of India. As it 
has happened in India, it was tho curiosity 
and the better trained artistic sense of 
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Eoropo aai America lhat discovered (ho 
nbidiog worth of Japanese and Chinoso art 
^ a groat heritage of man, and the lamoos 
American art critic and collector Fonellosa 
began to collect in Japan specimens of 
uapaneso and Chinese art, some of the 
choicest osampics of which could thus bo 
easily secured for the Boston and other 
Museums of America, at a time when Japan 
Was treating them with contempt as useless 
lumber, not having learned as yet their 
supremo value. It was at this time, in ‘ the 
nineties, tiiat a Japanese art lover and writer, 
Kaknzo Okakura, a name to be over remember- 
ed with honour in the history of the cuUoral' 
revival of Asia, was Fonellosa’s friend 
and collaborator in the study and lescno 
from neglect of Japanese and Chinese art. 
He sought to rouse the national conscionsnoss 
of his people to an understanding of their art, 
and in 1897 founded the Nippon Bijistuin 
which by training artists along the traditional 
Japanese lines and by bolding exhibitions 
Bought to preserve for Japan her soul in 
this matter. This society has been iostru- 
mental in doing a great service to the people 
of Japan, and iocideotally alsoto the people of 
other Asiatic countries. Kakuzo Okakura and 
the Nippon Bijitsuin had something to do 
with the artistic revival of India by giving 
the latter country a direct object lesson, and 
Okakura was a friend of and an honoured 
guest in the Tagore family of Calcutta which 
became the centre of ^ this revival. Sister 
Nivedita, that seliless 'spirit of service to the 
cause of India, was an enthnsiastio supporter 
of this new movement in India of which 
Japan in the Nippon Bijitsuin gave an 
exemplar to the whole of Asia. Bijitsuin 
artists like Tokoyama Taikwan, K. Aral, 
SbuDso Hishida, Shimamura Kwanzan and 
others came to India, after the Indian 
movement had been well-established and was 
gaining in strength, and these artists studied 
the Ajanta frescoes and other ancient relics of 
Indian art, and worked in some cases with the 
new school inspired by Tagoro,— the charm 
of Hindu mythology and romance very often 
seizing their > imagination and indneing them 
to make experiments at painting Indiati pio- 
tares, and some of their experiments in spite of 
their unavoidable Japanese qualify which add- 
ed a certain qnaintness and sincerity were 
decidedly remarkable. The Japanese artists 
were thus in direct 'touch with the Indian 
movement, and this extension of the rang© 
of their -artistic experience was apparently. 


of help in broadbasing and strengthening Ih 
work of tlio Bijitsuin which they had tahn 
np. It was necessary for some Indian artists 
to go and seo what was being done is 
Japan, and in this way roceivo a sort of 
reflex impetus, and Mnkul Dey was the first 
Indian artist who was privileged to see with 
bis own oyes tho now Japaneso revival that 
was flD nefiro force in the artistic life oi 
Japan. Sovora! years later, another Indiaa 
artist, tho greatest of tho pupils of Abanindra 
Nath Tagoro, namely, Nandalal Bose, a 
personality in art who, the prosonf writer is 
convinced, ranks with the greatest in tbe 
history of tho art of tho world, bad tho 
privilege of tho same experience when be 
too accompanied Rabindranath in his third 
visit to Japan in 192-1. Hakal Dey worked 
for some tiroo wHh Taikwau and JCwanzan, 
two of tho greatest members of the Bijltsnia 
gronp. This experienco was of the nature 
of a sustnincr and a strengthenor of bis own 
powers, and it made him surer of himself 
as a dranghtsman. Moknl Bey’s work was 
very much appreciated In Japan. After visiting 
Japan he went to America, and it is here 
ho learned tho art of etching, in which he 
has DOW attained such mastery. In America 
his studies were quite fruitful and his 
talent was rocoguised by his being made 
a Member of tho Chicago Society of 

Etchers, and he is tbe only Indian to reoeivo 
this distinction so far. After his return to 
Calcutta be exhibited some of his otebing?, 
bis whole ontpot being sold off in a short 
tima Some of his pictures were very line. 

In addition to some portraits, notably^ of 
Rabindranotb Tagoro, bo had a few exquisite 
studies of Indian womanhood and groups^ of 
Santa} type^, which evoked gonoral admirafiop. 

Moknl Doy was not content to remain in 
the path which was already well-beaten by 
tho feet of too many pilgrims in the 
sacred land of Art in India—namcly, 
that of romantic poetising and ideal- 
ising of tho life around. His sketches had 
showed a robust hand which chafed under 
tbo restraint of what would seem to curb it and 
draw it back to tho finical In the midst of his 
experiments ho soon found what his vigorons 
brush could do. He realised liis powers in 
executing convincing sketches in bold strokes, 
and found in tho execution of portraits a 
most characteristic expression of his genius. 

He sketched a number of felling portraits In 
pencil from singlo sittings, and in 1917 ho 
published liis well-known Twelve Portraili 
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of twelre of the liviDg great meo of Bengal — 
Rabindranath Tagore. Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Praphnlla Chandra Kay, Bipin Chandra Pal. 
Asntosh MooVerjee. Motilal Ghosh, Gooroodass 
Banuerjea, Brajendranath Seal, Abanindranath 
Tagore, Ramanaoda Chatterjce, Sarcndranath 
Banerjee and Lord Sinha — ivith an iotrodac- 
tion from Sir John WoodrofTe. This portfolio 
of portraits has for some time been oat of 
print and it at onco established vrbat a 
dashing force and Titallly as -well as a 
telling soreness of hand and eye for 
character he bad. Many years ago a similar 
albnm of pencil portraits of members of the 
Tagore family by the late Jyotirindranath 
Tagore, the third elder brother of Rabindranath, 
was pnblished from England with an intro- 
duction by William Rothenslein the artist . 
and the harmony of contrast between the 
spirits and the styles of these two great 
Bengali artists wo can feel at once. There 
is a certain nerroosTigoar and elegance aboot 
tbe lines of Jyotiriodraoath which seem to 
caress the portraits of his subjects, who are 
all near and dear to him and whom he 
seems to coax to make a self-roTelation 
to him in the midst of the family circle— 
these family portraits seem never to have 
been intended for pnblication. This is quite 
different from the broad and strong sweep 
of Mukol Dey’s pencil, seeking to catch 
the character of tbe man who in bis own 
sphere bad made his mark in life and stands 
oDtbefore tbe whole world. And yet the two 
groups of portraits are singnlarly snccessfal, 
and are like twin groups, in their Sdelity and 
in their convincing qualifies as being tbo 
true representations of the inner being 
the persons. 

This trait of his artistic genius Mukol 
Dey seems to have developed to the fullest, 
and indgiog from some of bis recent etched 
portraits one cannot but fail to feel a soil 
of enthusiasm at the sure hand of a master 
with which be just with a few teUing 
strokes, has given us the entire man, in his 
elchjngs of Einstein, and W.W. 
for instance. One would feel confident that 
given the opportunity we would bo sure 
to have in this first etcher of our 
country one of the eminence of »“ 
Anders Zorn in this department of art at 
least in the portrait line. ^ , ,, 

After a short spell of work in Calcutta, 
Mr. Dey went on a long visit to *h6 cavo 
temples of Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, and 
studying the [ancient paintings and olnet 


artistic remains there. He spent some time 
copying the frescoes at Ajanta and at Bagb, 
and to him we owe the first sketches of the 
aniquo frescoes at the latter place, which 
wero later on copied by Nandalal Bose, Asit 
Kumar Haidar, SurendranalhKar, AB.Bhonsle, 
B A. Apte, M. A. Bhand and Y. B. Jagtap 
at the instance of the Gwalior Durbar, 
and these copies have since been published 
by the India Society of London. Mukul 
Day’s copy of the famous group of the 
Mother and Child at Ajanta makes the 
mystery and the religions background of this 
great picture come home to ns deeply by tbo 
ioclDSion of the colossal standing figure of 
the Buddha which forms part of the eohre 
composition. This picture tie has published 
IS the frontispiece to his well-known book 
on Ajanta. My Pilgrimage to 
Bagh (London 1925).. and D?wre“ce Binyon. 
who has writlen an introduction Jo this book, 
draws our attention to tbo value of the picture. 
This book of Mukul Dey’s op Ajapta wd 
Bagh forms a popular and extremely read- 
able work on these far-famed cave temples 
aod their paintings, and a special '^‘ue ” 
their work is the large number of reproduo- 
tioDS of the Ajanta paintings, making it an 
extremely nsefnl and convenient handbook. 

Jaouary, 1920, fonud Mukul Dey in 
Eoglaod. where be bad been staying for 
ihft last eiebt years. Hero he worked in the 
Slade School of Art and at South ^[ensi^ton 
Id 1922 he won the diploma of the Royal 
Allege of Art, with the first pnze in tempera 
painting and in engraving. . These 
finctiois woa for the first t.me by sn Indise 
in the person of Mukol Dey. .Iho ivoyai 
Academy accepted fls nd 

for Ibeir aunoal exhibitions for 19^2 and 

Dej’s psriod of sloiJii; 
in "ndon rvhs not a saioolb ao.4 “”?• 
StaySe i" I'Ondon and working In bis 
.Suori was not eaaotly a bsd of roses 
tnr B strueeling young artist, and tho 
mater par™ of Ibeso eight years were 
tSs ot hard strnggle for him. Birrlog 
ufS tieriod of had work he had eicouted a 
Dortof sketoh of the late W. W, Pearson of 
a memory, teacher at Santiniket.n and 
tho relations of Mr. Pearson offered him a 
todMme price for it, bat Mpiral Dey would 
„“er hear of taking money for a pictoe ol 
rao who loved India and the Sanlimkelan 
School as his very own and gave his best 
to the country he chose for his lovo and 
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sorvico ; and at that timo Mr. Doy vras far 
from bcinc in ca'?y circumstances financially. 
At Uio Wcmbloy Exhibition ho rccnircd a 
comraision to decorate a portion of tho Indian 
Pavilion, and ho oxecutod his decorations in 
a strikinRly original way which greatly 
helped him to bo accepted as an artist of 
repute. 

For a wbilo ho sot up as an artist in Tjondoo 
with a studio in Kniplitsbridge, working at 
his etchings and his paintings, and participat- 
ing in tho artistic life of London, with tho 
friendship of a number of artists of distinction 
in tho metropolis 

In October 1937, shortly before bis rotorn 
homo to India, ho held an exhibition of his 
etchings and drawings at his own studio, 
which was a great success. Tho little list of 
his works had ' an appreciativo foreword by 
Campbell Dodgson, keeper of Prints and 
Drawings in tho British Slnseum, who speaks 
of his mastery over tho technique of the 
drypoiut with his* skill in wielding pencu 
and brnsh, and says that he 
what sensitive * and dclieato lines ho has 
interpreted on copper romantic legends ana 
mystical snbjects from Indian poetry ^a 
leligion " Mukul Dey’s great picture, ne 
Tree of lAfe, is an acknowledged roosleyicco 
in the Dtehor’aart, and this picture, 
in the present number of tho Modo'n Rcvteti, 
is something unique in the 
mystico-rehgious suggestions, in its remm - 


scencos of tho great art of Ajanta and of 
mediovol Rajput India, in the subtlety of its 
composition, and in tho supreme mastery 
over technique in its e.tecntioD His 
other work also demonstrates his 
as an etcher. The British lluseum has boiigt 
a complete set of his engravings available 
for its collection, and at tho command oi 
their Majesties tho King Emperor and me 
Qnpon himpress. Mr. Day had sent his 
engravings and his pictnres for tbeir inspec- 
tion at the Buckingham Palace, and their 
interest in his work has .indeed been a 
groat hononr and an encouragment for mm. 

Muknl Dey is now back in Calcutta, 
no intends to introdneo tho art of etching ana 
to teach it specially in India, and at a 
ble expense he has brought with him the 
necessary outfit for an etchers 
wants only the opportunity to work and to 
lo«ch, and thus to stay on m I”’ '’"1“ 
country aod to bo of serrico to it tii’ 
qualificatioDS and his nohioroment » 
dcserre support from all quarters, whether 
from Gorornmontor from private patrons of art. 
Ho has come back with many projects, and is 
full of enlhusiasm. Should not tboro bo some 
respouso in his own 'I ' “n 

tho service ho prolTers, and ‘‘ 

nossiblo for him to help to enable our 
Muotry to nchiove , a uniqno dislmotloo 
in the domain of art ? 


VIKIYA 

YIKITENA DTJKKHAN ACCBTI 
Sorrmo amcih By Eicrtim 


By SILACARA 

“Would I were sfroui: as Hercnlcs,” 

' a weak one w;eakly miod. 

As from the couch whereon he lay. 

' With his free and roaulY s™® 

‘But ’twas rot vitn a pJ.nm , thews 

f slew a I a nui i „ 

StiuPRitd. fo ara I HronR • „ . . 

— Ficui ibf Isutisk Budd/itst. 


SONG 

Dv MARIE DE L WELCH 


. Slate eyes. 

What Bhall we remember more bcaulitnlly^ltan 
"Wliat shall wo remembor in our cold years ? 

W'hal shall lemcmber, we shall remember 
llsve and love’s langhterand love’s tears. 

What shall wo remember when wo , 

What si nil wo rtmorabor? What ‘bah JJ® , 

WVfthRll leint'nilpr forr-ver. fniever . 
iH.ve end loves sigh and loves sieepiDg. 

—From the 2>atiotu 



. [ Books in ihe following tannages tri!l ho noticed ■ Asiamest, Bengali Englieh, French. Qerman, 
Ot(;araJi, [hndi, l!/tlian, Katiareie, Malaytiiam, ilaralhi, Kepali, Oriya, I\}rtugiuse, Puivabi, otwhi 
byeiinih, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Neiespapert, penodieals, tehool and college text-books and iMir 
^nnctsiionit, pampkUlg and ta/lett, revnnis of ftiagattne articles, addresses, etc , ictll not be noticed, ihe 
'jeetpl of books rteeietd for reneto will not be aeknotcledged, nor any qutnes relating iherelp answered, 
she renew of any book it not guaranteed. Books tkould be sent to our office, addressed to the AssantMe 
nerieie^T, th* Hindi f^neieer, the Bengali Jienewer, etc. according to the language of the books, iVo 
cf booh-miews and notices letll be fubtisked.^Edtlor, M. R. J 

o! <ho Vedanta Philosophy bv_ rrajoanaDanda 
Sarasvati id BcebsIi Vo) 1. pp 376— 30J). 

The Vedanta Philosophy as eTpounded by 
Kimbarba is worth stndyiPB ; but it has been 
much DCtflected. U is now hoped ‘hat the 
publication of this book will facilitate the study 
of llie subject. . , ... ,l. 

Our author’s exposition is dear and at tne 
same Uine brief. The hook should be wi^cty 

There is. in EdkIisIi. do other book on ^ 
subject. Benaali readere are referred to 
SarmaCbowdbarj’s Vedanta Philosophy with the 
Sanskrit Text and translation oE the Nimbarka 
Dbashya. ( 1 § pTfts-W^I r® 'sP’! 
•9 »5? PfTt7 irft ) 

AiranErA-UrA'nsirAD : By 
Published by the Bamakrishna Hath, Jlylopore, 
JUadras. Pp. 43. Price six annas. 

It contains Sanskrit Text, l^«phrase with 
tronl-for-word, literal tr.in3latJon, Eoglish rcadms 

Ttw'pnncipal part of the 
(«n. 37-43) but the translator ha®, it soems to u^ 
faSed^to catch the meaning of the Rishi. According 
to him (^?tT;)£a/nroA (111.I.I) means "of what kind . 

sS hS is “Si-f 

the firet two mantras have been raistransiatea. 

mSt to *hom we worship ? What 

is that ttn by Which (man) bccs form, hears 
Bound uerceives smells, utters gpeech, and knows 
ihS tastefd and also the distasteful. \Vhat is the 

helrt Is the same as mmd. The consciousness 

af^Srat;-alt these are (but different) names 
of the consciousness”. 

The correct translation seems to bo 

•Who IS this whom we worship as the self r 
Whi^ of the two is (hat self ? (Is it that) by 
which one sees form (Or is it that) which is 


- ENOLISn 

j Tnr ^CDVMi PniLosoncr; Zfw ffrii/Aura J/ljwm- 
“ir. j/. A. Ihiblished by 6ure;i</ra«a(fi Bhallaeharya 
fW. of Sanskrit, B. X College. Banhpore 
Prlnlis'^' fwfrfl/fj). Pp. 2^+770+XXtl' 

contains (i) The original Sutras of 
the Prahma Sntra, (11) Jleanlngs of the worfs in 
in Ergliih and (lii) English explauations 
Md otlier^t'°k' from Upanisbads, Bhagavad Oita 
, exposition is mainly based on the coramen- 
D' Kioibarkacharya. the Vaishnava theolunan, 
,?“DJ^nn«hed about 800 years ago. lie composed 
V^uanta-panjata-Saurabha. in which he expound- 
eu lae Urahma-Sutras from the standpoint of 
Bvaitadvaita ZTn^ti, i e., dualistic monism. His 
Fjp.°'opby has thus been summarised in . the 
to the book under renew by Professor 
boki’eswar Sastn 

Ibis school Brahman is regarded as both 
I le ttnaeni and material cause of the aniyerse. 
r'^bman 13 both Nirguna and Saguna, as it is not 
exr.ansted in the Creation, but also transcends it. 
ino uoiYerse 13 not. according to this view, 
unreal or illusory but is a true manifestation or 
of Drahraan.-.-The present stale of its 
existence 13 not self-sufficient and • it has no 
existence from Brahman. The universe u 
rota identical with, as well as different from 
urauman. even as a wave or bubble is the same 
“ud at the same time different from, water, 
ite individual souls are parts of the Supreme 
ttsiHB and arc controlled by it The emancipation 
‘D realifiDg the tiue nature of lhe„epint 
! RLu n 13 attainable by true devotion or Bhakti. 
The individuality sTltr? of the finito self is not 

cTcn in the state of Mukti" (vide also 

Mit,^ n . Vaisnavism. Saivistn and 

Jiinor I{eligious&ystems.pp. G2-C0 ; and the History 


1S2 


Ihi^ heart ami mtad, .i.c, fonscionsneffl'-i-ao^o 

and will ? (The answer is)— All tlicso are. indeed, 
names of consdoosness. « « « 
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names of conscioosncss. n. o n 

SiiRDrA-D BirAaiWAi) Oita A btcpv ; w S A 
nudhiraja, LL I).. Chtff Judo^ rvn 
Publhhed hj Oanesh <C Co., Madras. J)u 540. Jrtce 
net known. 


essences we know objecis 

diatiDButshed from they are. 

themselves do not. ect withm oj'X and ’ 

Th<*ir existence 5s their own ♦Kaffl 

incomrannimble-’ 

Iheo^S nl «sei.« 


It IS a Ecliolarly piiMicaUon i, la KSborafes Ld develops the theory “'S “S 

it is written la excellent and tho ‘o^P^*|f°ai,or ll? ^ifnwS^^chsDters. The subiects disctissd g 

masterly. In tho inttndaction (PP. 1-69) the ““ff.JJ m cloven mpte^ (i) Vorions Approadies to 

discusses tho followinc subjects : 0) , f ho .Uita t^heso cnapiem uiv w p^Qp^r to Essences. ,huJ 

Sid the SamUiya. tii) The Gita and Patan^ teriiiotis Aspecte of Eisence (iv) Po^ » ^ 

Yoca-Sutras. (iii) Tho Gita andtho Eariy Advg^^ (vi) Implications. Tf 

.Us.iiviM,(vii) The Oita aad Dhal^ JSd (3) Ciraparisoo will, eome KmdiM 

Uird’s.eyipv ewe the Oita thousht. iSSlriaee. ■ rit^-lhree 

of the whole ,®objMt. Hnfldhist canonical ..ii .kjg i njn not dreamms alone, but ptemal 

Tfithout a wpy 

Tho Bct-up of the book is excellent. 


ino BCfup wk ^“<=1 

T„e Rraui or 


aTN. Whitehead of ^aslwd, wro^o gj^gg 
Oerroany aad, Hene of these thinkers 

i!p«r.ein°^or»“ "< “> 

Those who wish to taow 
••.e^fwsm and Ammd Faith 


A7//+2Sa. rr^ce wii.Mr-i.-. . 

Healisra, Is ^hinme fo^ EoKland nrii^ally 

worhl. It 18 ^®P*S®,«bU and Whitehead ; and >n 
by G. E- Sloore, Bns^ii , Tingserl. In America 

Pr'oile ol nealisai.’;, Ttji„H«'^ phiiLophy^' Thcse__real.sU atlenlieii.,. 1” 

nrlkerpTltS but 


& T"c.s. S1&; (lafffiSihl 

•Seism and AaimiU r»ill> 

Realm of Essence (U-sa arrived at 

K£l'sr'pi.ii»rh^,/'fe^^^^ 


publisnca in iai-v Santayana iiu® 

^■itical lisaltsm . In ttii co „ pnncipal 

civen "Three VrMls ol ,he docliiae of 

fpainro of critical lleaiism ' . aceepicd 

essence fomulatcd ^7 ® Santayana has himself 

find elaborated by others, oau "Sceptiqsm 
developed .'bia.iUlS'S^It™ pew torlher developed 

A" a'5,i‘“r2;iew. , . .i™, ol 




^3^^Ch§ISsiil 

S’l?d”-"EsS«s” %y SaBWspa. By fteso 
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Tolames). ^^^lateTe^ he writes Is brilliant, delightfal 
and 'worth reading. 

One wonders why snch a rwwerful writer 
has not exerased so much influence as he is 
expected to have done. In accounting for this fact 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers, writes 

“GeorBe Santayana’s lack of influence in pro- 
porbpn to the weicht of his i.'ontnbation to philo- 
sophical sanity and clarity, yerhaps due In part 
to the academic distrust of literary gifts, is also not 
miconnected with a tone of condescension which 
he w apt to adopt towarf competing yiews. as 
calling rather for indulgence in.tn for scriona 
argument In consequence his work is more 
impressiTC as an imaginalive pictoro of a certain 
outlook on the spintual liroofman, than for its 
explicit dialectical Rrounding” (English and 
Araen^n Philosophy Since 1600: p. 351). It 
rcay be remarked here dhat these remarks 
wero^.tten in 1923 and Santayana’s latest book 
The of Eattnee has been published this 

year (192S). This book is not ooV artistic but 
also ngoronaly dialectic. 

Mams CiuiroRa Giiosit 

hTF. OaTTs w Tuc Owatton Smte : 

jybl^kdl by the India S<xi*lij in ta-apernlion unIn 
I ? of Arehofolom- Oicaliar. for Ifts 

uie lltghnua ilakaroja Sir Sfadkav Eao Stndhut 
Alvahhahadur.O.C.Sl. G.GV.O.. O.aE. tU. with 

^ Sir John ifartkalL II B. Garde. Dr. J. PJi. 
• offtl, E. D Jlartll. Dr. Jame$ II. Couaim, together 
a torttcori by Laurenee Linyon. 

The publication of this hook has remoyed a 
"Bg-felt -want The India Society’s method of 
PuUisbicg a collection of short essays on each 
sutject by eminent authorities is hardly satisfying 
enough eiiher to the student of Archaeology or to 
the art-loYer, in the way that monograpiis are, 
taasmuch as much ground is trod over and over 
*P'v other puts are hardly touched. But 
all the same, a great deal of information is given 
ano the subjects dealt with by Sir John Msrsball. 

Garde and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel are of great 
j?'”?*!- The illuslrahons. diagrams, and repro- 
uuttions in colour are excellent and of immense 
v^ne. The general pnnting and get-up of the 
gok are of a high standard. In all, the India 
ooaety is to bo congratulated on this publicabon. 

K. N. C. 

\ SnoRT IIisToitr or ManniAot ; B>i Edwmi 
JUcctwiiifan and Co. 1926. Frtee. 

. This small volume is based on the fifth edition 
ot Irof. Westcrmarck’s famous History of Marriage 
W in no Bcnso is it to bo regarded as its 
snndged edition. It is an independent , work 
healing with marriage as a social institntion 
tnoegh incornorating many of the 'arguments 
found m the larger work. To Porf. Westerroarck. 
rooro than any one else, belongs the credit of 
f bnngiDg the study of the institution of mmiw 
pits present sdeatiSo level. IIis greatest defe«. 
namely want of a firsthand acquaintance with 
Mmitive people, he has greatly removea 
p”. his important Investigations on the social 
“d religious rites of the Moroccan people, among 


whom ho has spent the greater part of the last 
decade. This newer outlook, also helped by the 
researches of Baldwin Spencer. Rivers and others 
is responsible for the much more reasonable and 
correct attitoda lliat be has taken with regard to 
the question of the origin of marriage, though in 
its mam features, it remains essentially what it 
was in his first edition. Coming as it does from 
snch a distingnisbed scholar and so admirably 
written, we have no doubt that the present volume 
Witt prove eminently suitable as a text-book for 
students, of sociology and anthropology in our 
universities. 

SoaoLoov : Du BamgopaU Dar-at-law and O. R. 
Josyer, if A Bangalore. 1920. Price Ils. 2. 

This IS supposed to be a sort of introduction 
(0 sociology and in the «ords of, the authors “it 
throws a light on the origin, development 
and decay of Societies” (p. 1). Inspire however 
of tha good opinion of the authors of their own 
work, as well as those they have enclosed, includ- 
ing those of the Vice-Chancellors of the Caicnita 
and Andhra Universities, we are forced to remark 
that (be authors are not acquainted with np-to-data 
literature on the subject Iheir knowledge of the 
origin sod development of human society does not 
evidently extend beyond the writings of Uerberf 
Spencer aud Morgan, for they still believe in the 
original stage of promiscuity from which modern 
instuuiioDs are supposed to have developed by 
natural selection (pp 8C-87). On going through the 


have taken a course id the snblect themselves, 
and (hey conld not have done better than by 
beginning with Prof Westermarck’s work reviewed 

B. 0. 

TcAcnEns or lyniA : By C. A. Kincaul, GV.O, 
J.CS. Officer de L' Inalruclion Puhhquc, 
ISthliahed by Oxford UnmTaily Peas. 1927, 

India has produced many teachers from the 
earliest limes, who should have a place m the 
history of Indian thought In the book* under 
review. Sir. Kincaid treats of some of the teachers 
of mediaeval and njudem India.“who although they 
led strictly religious lives, yet played, unknown to 
themselves, a great part in (he . History of India. 
It is strange that though Mr. Kincaid has sketch^ 
ibo careers of tho Maratha sainfs, of Kabir, of the 
Sikh gurus and of the Gujarat poets-Mirabai and 
Nan-inh Mehta, yet he leaves alone Bengal. Ihough 
|io wntes about the saints and poets of the Deccan, 
Northern India and Gujarat of mediaeval India, 
ha omits Bengal and her poets like Vidyapati and 
Chandidas. and her samfs like Chaitanya, and Run 
and Saaatan. lie must be a bold man who would 
deny the great inlluenco exercised by ChaitMya 
on the religious life of India of .the Middle Ages. 
One can safely rank mm with Kabir, Nanak, 
Tokaram and other saints of this period. Mr- 
Kincaid would have done well to include a sketch 
of the Bengal Saint Chaitanya 

Again, though Air. Kiucaid treats of the Sikh 
garns. he docs not take his materials from the 
oiigvvd Sikh scriptures. He tskes Mr. MacauIifTe’s 
The Sikh Jlelision as his authority. He does not 
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6P0m familiar with Iho oriBioal Goia™-' ?* 
Mirabai and NarsmU Mehta, bnt 
most valnabte wort ‘matoncs in Oraaroii 
Siirr,’. AS for Kabir also, ho does not w'y m the 
Hinfli verses of Kabir, but on Maiupaus 
It/iafcfnrijoy and the introdnetion to Kabtrs Phcms 
bv Habindranath TaKora. Thus m. all *9'?°,?^ 
Mr Kincaid does not rely on orismal aourera, but 

MTayc’A t«es“- 

If yu he'saTs 1st ha“C‘f edf/rtSd it in the 

"’ff'pSs of Keshab Ohanto Sen, Mr Ktomid 


millions of peoplo-nearly one-Sixth 
tion of India-its importance m admmistratioa can 
be woU imagined. , . t-j:, end 

“Liho many Other lanBnases, both in Wa s"" 

ontsida India, Benimli has tiro fc™"' 9 “,f, i'iS 

the other spoken, Most urammara and todTOJ 
of Bcnsali followins traditions which were cnrret 
fifty years aso lake notice only of the literw 
speech, isnorins the colloomal as " 00 ^?° “ joe 
diyfifoby oven the, inost enUored cl^^ 
resnlt of this has frconoptly been ridicmons^ 

tfie expense of the foreign n,-erwhc'ia 

Beogali -who- would quite univittinffly ^highly ' 
an illitenite villager or servant wiUi " ^ 

‘rnfed at the “^o^'SSd ‘St hold‘“'ot tw; l'“Snswuenoa' Mmataed ^ ilBciiIt Wfc. 

learn that Keshab „ We do not Rramniar; and most foreigners have u, 

descent from the ancient Jen j mth n smattering of any part 

know of any Sen king ruling at me urao goneraily goes a * “ent wU 

Alexander the Great. ..y- eovn Keshab Chandra of Aryan-speakmg I?®'®-, •*“ '{I® eJintly kept in 

SonfKXwWnto^^ LTtrpSp\?irnSrstepf 

glSi^e iXAfa^ t 4 'r«fnci:a' 1 .tUTt * 1 g'i!W.''£?i.“'!le%een given their 


wofessor Chatlerjl. Is the "Sf of the 
jnem lu - - work on The Origin and D op ^ 

S^¥i^sssss 

0, the book IS exeellc r„,,^uAgaTn Bose 

"’'““twf raan” 


?;°S 15 ivSr«'‘ ■ 

Dailey. London, L-CL 


.othis small boot the author 
and concisely '.ho Browth of tho m 
tion, of mo Oorern'r'®''^ 

India,'' 


I COOCISWJt , 4 .w n..' -- J__g Ot ini' 

3 , such as It JS. ffo^ |“® n( {bo Ooreminent 
lia Company to the n ilontagu-Chclms* 

lodia Acb 1010. ."I'cwU fo. Ho 


net K-iTarlborongh <C-Co. LU, Oi ana . xuu^^.^ j,y wl.idi mo 

xUev, London, E.CA. j ford Reforms were given Go"™: 

TOs'ln his prefais : uipsl impertat 5 g, S|“ dear and luat-, 

••B 5 ” 59 'i Sa rfS n'edStani aiW. or ^ V„eXP.Tloes or N«>S' 


cultural durln^TCCcnt yo^’jf^^®. 

languacc-s ®J A^rt from „»he MCient 

qnite remarkaWe. ATO San-knb Uk 


ovm<* (i Q j-jif <>•>. ' v U 


7 Cloth, gut twcTs. 


numerous P^^i’s^ranath ' Tagore, ha.s b^me theme of the work is m l-o ‘|°“® 

ErS€fS||£.^SS 

extensive. As a language po 
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eirerience. For that reason the book may be 
read with profit by all who are enffaee<l in viilase 
work or want to take op that kind of work. In 
fact, we shoald aay. that, whatever the |)olitical 
creed of our village workers -be they ‘No 
Changers”. Swarajists, Independents, or Liberals — 
they would do well to read this boot. 

In the details of what is not “high politics”, 
we have some differences wilh Mr. Qupta. Mr. 
Gnpta BnggesLs that snlScient fonds shonld be 
placed at the disposal of the District Officer to 
enable him to take an active part in the develop- 
ment of his district One object of this snpcestipn 
is to restore pait of his lost prestige to the District 
Officer. What we want is that more funds shonld 
be available to the District Boards. Simultaneously 
there shonld be strict and vigilant independent 
audit and all who spend the money shonld bo 
held strictly responsible for malversation. 

The author has pointed out one of the main 
causes of Bengal’s want of progress or rather of 
her Telrogression. Ee saya with perfect truth that 
“tnere is complete unanimity of opinion in the 
rroTwee that with the present finaocial 
mources of Bengal it is barely possible to 
keep the administration going, and there is 
no possibility whatsoever of ondertaking any 
comprehensive remedial measures for the rnoral 
and material advancement of the people. It is 
felt that m this matter the Beforms. instead of 
easing the situatiou in any way. has made the 
poaiuoQ of Beneal, still more hopeless than it 
was . before the Reforms.” "While Bombay, 
for instance, has been able to more titan doume 
her expenditure on mass education within the 
last ten years, in Bengal the expenditure on this 
a 1-important sphere of rural welfare has remained 
almost atationary.” 


Tpeso IsDiA, an Inierprelalion and a^ITtston 
of thi Kationalisi lilavenent from IriMiin t Bji 
Lypnt Bii. H'li/i a Foretcord hy Jostah C. 
Wtdoicood. DSO.MP. Streantt of the Fewle 
Socifty, 2 Court Street, Lnhore. 4lh Fepmil. 1927. 
A»-3. aoth, gilt letters. Pp, XVI+ 262. Big clear 


. ’This ^k was originally written and published 
m America and England more tban a decade ,350. 
Unils first publication the Government of India 
pfospnbed it and prevented its importation into 
India. That ban having been recently removed, 
the Servants of the People Society of Lahore bM 
published it with the anthor’s preface to 
this fourth reprint, in the course of whidi he 
says:- 


India has considerablv changed since the 
book was written in 1915. Some changes have 
wen made in the constitution which have trans- 
ferred a certain amount of power to the represent- 
atives of the peoolo. Bnt the real power reromns 
where It was. The economic condition is to-iwy 
even worse. Bat the greatest and most uoliceaWe 
change is to be seen in thementalitv of the p««>to. 
*' e _have passed through a wonderful Pfnod oi 
political awakening. The movement for frwom 
IS DO longer confined to the intelligci’t'ia hnt has 
spread among the masses Mahatma Oandhi.s non- 
oo-operation movement was a nniqne thing jn tM 
history and life of the Indian pwple. It is too 
• early to speak of its success or failure. JIosemeBis 


24-8 


of this kind cannot be judged by their immediate 
results; they are among the forces which once 
created continue to operate until they have had 
their full play. Whatever he the verdict of the 
historian on the non-co-operation movement as a 
whole, it must be credited with the greatest 
possible share in rousing the , political conscious- 
ness of the people and in bringing about a radical 
change in the outlook and mentality of the Indian 
National Congress.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai has been an active worker in 
the national cause for decades. He has been in 
the thick of the fight. He possesses knowledge 
of the movement for freedom both from outside 
as an onlooker and from within as an active 
worker. Moreover, as he has not been a mere 
poliiician—as he has striven to bnng about religi- 
ons, social, and educational reform and reconstruc- 
tion also, his survey cannot but have a depth and 
breadth and comprehensiveness in which a history 
of the national movement written by the ordinary 
run of politicians would be lacking. 

We have read the book from cover to aver 
with sustained interest and profit, it should do 
read and kept for reference by all Indian 
publicists and students of Indian politics— parti- 
cularly of tbo younger cenpation Wo ^erly 
look forward to the pablicatioo of the anthori} 
second volume bringing the history of the national 
movemeot up-to-date. 


ujnaon. ir 
Cover. Rs. 2 

The very first sentence in the author a 
“Prefatory Notes’.’ is a question- What doM 
India Want ?” As mdicating the kind of answer 
given in the book we select a few sentences from 
the last chapter of the book. 


,1, iutiia wants to perfect her nationhood. 
'India IS one and .indivisible* is an imi^sioned 


India IS one and maivisioie is lui 
uttcraDce with which more than one Congress 
President has thrilled the assembled thousands 
from tbe many regions.qf our Amd 

and below all diversiUes there .is ^he culmm 
unity which for centuries has cut itschannels deep 
down into all life. 

culture IS so distinctive of India, it brings with 
it niK-Ji memories of glorions achievement, .and it 
hoW^a m^y promises of still furtber victories, 
that !t is eminently the foundation on which should 
•.^bilisTour nationhood in accordance with 


modem categories.”— 

"(2> India wants not only a perfected nation- 
hood ; she wants an international position, bhe 
ilreams of HO empire to role, she wante no com- 
merciat dominance over any part of the world. 
She lost wants a place, an assured place “ud a 
& which IS her own, among the nations of the 
SSrid She is making it Bteadilv through the 
bdustry of her millions o» humble toilers .and 
^ewfand through the mtellectoal and spintnal 
Sldinaof her more gifted children. In these 
maSera the world thinks of .India , and n it of a 
dependency of the British Empire * (“As Lord 
Cnrzon sa'd in contempt in the House of Lords 


5>at occasion which 1^ to tho resignation of 
fin Montagu.— Author’s footnote.) 


^win 
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With tlie above passage Sir. Paul 
try to thorooBhly harmonize tho following passage 
from^ his book 

‘‘Pirst aroao tho Brahma Samaj. The founder 
of if, Ham Mohan Hoy, camo from an orfhodoi 


‘“Si'®? that nations like All these needs receive just enough attention to 
Jnata and tbina really dpro a bettor world, prevent critics /romeoadematogHritish rule whole- 
iney want to preserve tho integrity of their Bale. Hat wo havo neither tho time nor the epice to 
national luontity, they, want an intcmatioaal commeot on all (ho provoking things wnich Jlr. 
recognition of such identity, and. they want free- Prut says in the passages devoted to economic, 
uom for alt sorts of commerce witli other nations, administrative and otlior similar matters, 
economic and mtellectusl ; and still thov doli- According to -Mr. Paul ; 

beratet.y do not seek any snecial political or “I'he Brahma Samaj was the first-fruit of ike 

economic advantage as a safegnatd for the Dntisli connection. It was an attempt to express 
^ogniUon and freedom which they demand, religions life and thought afresh m assimiladoa 
iney want lust to live and let live, to serve of gomo of the ideas and usages presented by the 

and be served. West," 

In details there arc several inaceuracics in fho 
book va-s. for instance, the data of the parlillon 
of Bengal is given a.s 1D07, whero<aa it w.as on 
the IGth of October, 1905 that the old province 

of Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzoo. .iw.., 

There are many Ihinga in the book which call Kulio Drahmin family, but one which had come 
for criticism. . Bnt as it would be easy for well- into freqaent and iotimste touch with tho Oovera- 
informed Indians to correct them themselves, ment of the Mohammedan state of Bengal. For 
wo n^d not dwell on all of thorn. Jf non-Indians, his stodles lie went to Patna, one of the really 
for whom probably the book is mainly intended, living centres o! Islamic culture. Ji was whai ht 
read it. they will be misled in many respects. inthiM there that constrained him to become a 
As neither the anther nor Lord Honatdshay in reformer of refi^ioii society, and henotoidy 
his.foreword show what, advantages Britain has nroelaimea his views but also suffered persecution 
derived from her connection with India, except here befmt he ever learnt a word of English—lt is well 
and there indirectly and by the way, as it were to redisa this.—If Britain had not been (here, he 
tho non-Indian reader may carry away from a would prob.abIy have been a prophet in the Buccea- 
perusal of tho book the impression that Britishers sion of EaWr and .Vanak, estaWishfog a new sect 
came to and remain m India merely as philantbro- of Vaislioavite Hinduism coloured by tho theism of 
pists- Mr. Paul dH-elts ia several passages oo the Islam and (he devotional life reodereil richer by 
ccomomics of (he British connection, but nowhere the experiences voiced by the Sufis. As it was, 
mentioos the tragedy of the rum of India’s todt- these is/lucoces prevailed with Ham Mohan Hoy 
genoua trade ' and industries under Biitlsh to the end of his life.” (Italics ours- Ed-, M. R) 
rule sod the coosequent throwiog of millions of As Ham Mohan Hoy derived some of his doctrine 
her children on the land and oo unskilled and ideas from the Tantras and was neither a 
labour and (heir lifelong semi-starvation. He vegetarian nor a teetotallur, he coaid no^ <f 
complains that the people of India do not Britain had not been there,” havo founded a new 
adequately appreciate the militarr defence of sect©/ Vaishnavite Hinduism. ^ , 

of Indial We wonder how an educated Indian The author assumes (p. 43) that Davendranath 
like Mr. Paul can be blind to the fact that Tagore was in favour of confiaiog the oSloQ ol 
tins ’’defence of India” can bo appreciated only minister in the Brahma Samaj to men of Brahmm 
if tfioarmy is thoroughly Indiaalscd. Does he not birth. This '.is not a fact. .iMbu Hajnarain Bose, 
taow that Indians are practically excluded from the first president of tho Adi Brahma Samaj, who 
military leadership, from training in artillery, naval was by hiriJi a Jfavastha. por/ormed divine servico 


fight and fighting in the air ? He speaks of 
(he British bnreancraoy in India as 'the : 
efficient and benevolent ever developed ... 
huraan history I” Ha repeatedly refers lo its 
traditional attitude tif sciontinc beucvolence ad- 
minlstercd in official efficiency and safegoareed 


in tliat Samaj with the approval and encourage- 
nient of Dcvendranalh. 

Simibry when tho author says with reference 
to S^ipada Bancrji that •‘unliko keshab pr.the 
converts, be refused to break with Hindu religion, 
be is mistaken, Sasiwda Uanerjl . wag a member 


“*»),? Wo ii Into Yrt of prirato and public coudnet is oven more openly 

ffe^rdSiras VeTirnen^ lUrS ^r's'eriSi 


uu'iaia/.---, an before hrmscif and otbore as tho supreme gmdo to 

and teacbers.to overtake tho iB‘teracy ot a peowo condoct. 

will this I'l*® author pcrpclratcs somotliing akin to 

SSS Jfr^aWr JnS 

thorough attention Ito practically oveiy need of whi^ are a^tifya.twrt_ o_f^ for^ man ran ^ralse^bH 
tho people which a state can possibly reach. 


world to the *^statu3 of the Kingdom of Ood."’ 
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Asoka ^^•as bora jn India and ruled over the 
greater part of this conntry and sent emissaries 
ana mis^ionanes to various parts of Asia ootsido 
*°d'a So It may be considered histoneally true 
mat be dreamt a dream for India and Asix Jesus 
Const was bora in Palestine, wh'ch is perhaps not 
me same country oeogmphcalhj as Britain, thoogh 
Wntain may be the Holy Land of some Indian 
Chnshan*. There is no proof in the Oospcis or 
was aware of the existence 
ot the BnttsJi Isles. IIow could he then dream a 
dream for Bntain— and particularly for Britain 
shore all other coautrics in Ghristendom ? Is 
untaia the most Christian conntry in the world 
that Jesus should have dreamt a dream specially for 
supposing that he knew of its existence and had 
iqro-knowlMge of some country becoming the most 
pipus.m the world m the days of Jlr. K. T. Panl ? 
'Vas U known to the contemporaries of Jesns or 
to Jesus himself individually that by the Bnt'sh 
oaa alone or_ by the British man aboye all 
other men his world would bo raised to 
the slalas of the Kingdom of God in the 
« I rt ichieh are a ne^lton not 

owi/ of /orrt but of ireoehery, cAicanery, feTjury, 
forffery and fraud as well ? 

to spite of the many things which are open to 
itt Sir. Paors book, it is evident throngh- 
onc mat he la patriotic, not merely in the political 
out in other matters also. He is prood of 
»aa has reaoect for India’s religions, cnltores. 
Um Even in modern India, be does 

“01 ocoit to mention where Indiana havo set an 
vxamiile to the British : eg , he writes :-“‘Tt onght 
TO be impressed on the attention of every student 
?L?wra India that in 1831. four years before 
*5® “TOt Congress.Dewao nacgacharla had establish* 
SL» » Representative Assembly for the Mysore 
^to. He did this before the BiilLsh bureao- 
h^ thought of inventing a method for even 
laoirectly “bnnging the people themselves into 
some iwl contact with the ever-stiffening maebin* 
of Government.’' Similarly. Hr. Paul also 
Spoons the fact that "years before the Bnti^ 
J^ernmeat had even thought of investipatiDg tne 
F??ff ’uiphcil in the great waters of Indix Mysore 
“u tapped the Kavori River and was working its 
and also lighting two great cities 
® derivwfrom the Sivasamndram 

® Christian it is natoral for Mr- Paid to 
*0 s'l non-Christian religions 
is k • ®f Christ’s valnes” should be «nd 
applied. But it is something that he has to 
^W't.that in the vast stores of Hindn thought and 
^Rcnence there is practically everything of every 
Kiaue of relue." obviously including the highest, 
roi,*^' much interesting information 

leiaims m the maritime adventures and enterprises 
rl Jhe Dravidian peoples. He shows that 'To the 
.peoples the sea was in all ages a con- 
link with the islands to the sonlh and 
witti-east of India, and also to the mainland 
Mjoining them from Burma all lound to Siam 
• I wmbodia Even Africa was, unbelievable 

> ”J‘ may esem, a frequent resort In a Great 

uf the second century, found at Oxyrhvn- 
rir \'r 1? occurs a conversation ^icn 

i^-llu‘l”ch has identified with Kanarcse-, Even 
^renal Rome itself was familiar with the Ind^iM 
merchant and the Indian scholar.” "Even the 


Mohammedan conquest of Java was the missionary 
enterprise, of the Tamil Marakayars of Negapatam 
and . Karaikal. Islam was preached in Java in 
Tamil, aod in many particulars it is sustained 
there in that language.” 

Mr. Paul mentions in a footnote, p. 33. that “a 
fellow-passenger of mine on this boat, a Javanese, 
whotsave'v good llohamraedan, bears the name 
Sastravidagdha ' While the religion of practically 
the whole of his nation is Islam, he tells me that 
theliteratnrc studied is still Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata, and thit a recent production of high merit 
is on ‘Agastya' ” 

In the concluding chapter of his interesting 
boob the author states : 

"The principle embodied in the preamble to 
fbe India Act of 1919 once more emphasises 
Britain’s faith in the eternity ot British domtmnce 
over India But that was seven vears ago. and 
these seven years of suffering and discipline have 
brought much light to all parties concerned. 
Will the preamble to the next India Act, which 
the statutory Commission of 1927 .will draft, indi- 
cate some of the principles which will hepce- 
forlh enshrine the continuance of the Bryish 

connection in the hearts of India ? • If U 

were merely a politico-economic problem the 
obvious limitations of human nature would ramer 
point to to'al poliucal separation in. the .first 
place as indispensable for an honorable aUianw 
afterwards. Bat viewed as part pi a widely 
comprepensive phenomenon of truly human values 
there is more room for faith.” . 

The book was finished m April, 1927. .After 
observing the way in which 'the Simon Commission 
has been appointed mspite of protests from Indians, 
even a man like Mr Paul might be disposed to 
have less faith than before. p ^ 


AsnEST Ihlian Colonies ct the Fab 
Champa . By Dr. R. C. ilajttmdar, II A > Bh^D. 
Greater India Society Publication Ab I, pp. AAJy 
+277+6+ff+227. Price lis. 15. To be had al 
the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot. Bahore, India : 
and at the Greater India Society Book Depot, SI, 
Upper Circular Road, Qilcutta. 

The history of the colonial culture of. India 
will someday revolutioniso our conception of 
Uindmsni based as yet .mainly on Indian records, 
itfnnnmr the grand transformation m 
Asiatic culture brought about by India. 

Greater India Soaety had been trying 
to rouse up public attention to this 

mnch-ncgleoted chapter .of . 

it IS a matter of congratulation to Dr, Majumd^. 
a distinguished rnember of the Greater IndiaSpciety 
and an Indologist of renovra. to have published 
Sis sumptuous survey of the pohtic.al, social. 
MtisUc. and religious We of the ancient .Hindu 
Slony of Cbampx. Scrupulously historical m 
hia method and outlook as he is, Dr. Mazumdar 
has based his monograph on a painstaking 
aulvsis of the original Sunsmf inscriptions or 
Chamia and on the interpretation of the pioneer 
workers in the field, the French saiants. to 
whom he had wulh charactenstic justice dedi- 
cate the work. It is to eminent French 
epigrap^iists and archaeologists like Barth and 
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Bfrcajffne, Fmot aod Parmentier, Cabaton and led to the develonmenf of thiq fiDi#.nded DJcfionaT 

obHvinr?^ Ifs ®kr V** ^ the coTOprpbpnsireDess of Ilmda roa'ifers c( 

Prinrh^' ®J0 th© spicnce, Architectnr© in tb© work ha? hppn 

Rf^ni^ eeaJed books, fo most of oar treaf^ m its broadest sense, implyinc pracbcaify 

on InrihTi roade-iD-Ensland books cverythm tliat is consfrucfed.— from buiJdiDss 

exGlndioR the relicious and secular to town-planninp. laymtr oat 
V ^tat°ry. ete.J of gardens, making of roads, bridges, tanka, drains 

thiR tendearr to ignore moats, eta. as well as tho furnitare sod coav^i" 

Tht expansion, aaces. Thus Ihe dictionaiy of Dr. Acharya gim 

intitnef i laraentobl© lack of , us for tho first time in a handy volnmo a rich 

history of. Greater India”., m vocabulary hitherto unknown or only vaguely 
most of, oar academic circles, not esciading known. Dr. Acliaiya has earned the permanent 

tbe Universities. Thus Prof. Majumdar has gratitudo of all lurtologists by coliatior 
rendered a great service to the ^use of Indo* and collocting not only manuscricts (lanreiv 
logy by making the researches of foreign scholara nDpobJlsbed) but also the epigiapliic data saaltpred 
accessimp to our Indian archaeologists and in tb© bewildering documents of Indian inscriptions 
epigr.apmsts. who are euro to Profit by this which havo given a sureness of touch and a 
widODipg of their histowcal outlook. Thesun-oy precision of connotation that are admirable. Dr- 
of .a siDclo.colony— Oh.ampa— has occupi^ over Acliaryn has spared no pains to pot the mPanins 

nve hundred pages ! So we. can itnagine tho of tho terms as much beyond doubt as possible. 

niaCTitude of tho task that is lying be/oro .os for ho has placed tho terms iovariahly in their orgaa- 
ann we congratulato Dr. Majumdar on hayuog jc context ny ©iioting J» oitenso from tho general- 
toldly come forwaid to, grapple ?viih it The ly inaccessible texts. Thus tho.dictionary will not 
Pimjab Sanskrit Hook Depot also deserves only react in a wholesome way on onr acccptci* 
all praise for undertaking to, pnnt the volmpes notions of Hindu art and archaeology but also 
that . axo , being prepared by Dr. Majuiudar. on the fulnrn compilation of n cotnt»arativo lexicon 
The inscriplions have been printed m Dev-ioagan of the Uiodu lochnfcat terms— our fuiore 
script for the benefit of tho Indian scholars ParUhashendu^ShJihara. 

pSetiJn Tl^^ta«o‘VS?ra,& 

Tho members of tbc.Greater India Society .will fiJt .?« will 

Son 6ho5fd'&*?ouf ^ to ° tS® Society's ^Omw*’ 9'l" *1*^® constant noio of Wendjy euggesfions with a 

A DrcTioiranr of Itantr McmrECTupE : By Arehileeture (ey. Vjfraiiiis) aro intere?t5rg.,jt Is 
PTosanna Aunior Aeharya, At.A., ^PIUJ.^D-LtU more .useful to make each term, fihiaojodubitablv 


I^ofi^‘SOT of Snusht'f. Alhhabod C/nii-crsitu. 

Piihlhhed by ihe Oxford Vnh'crsHy Press. Pp’XX 
+ 861. 

■While Hindu Tainting and Dccoratiro art 
were hovering between hope and despair ns 
to llio ch.snco of gamirg '■occidental" recogui- 
tion (tho only rceignitioa that carried wcichi !) 

Hindu architecture . attiactctJ the notice of all 
exports by its undeniabJe grandeur and nnglnall- 
tv. Ever since tho publication of the "Essay on 
tho Aichifecture of tho .Umdus'’ by Ham Rar. 

rullislicd.iD lOTilon (1S31), llirre ivn, a steady 

increase in tho nprrccatiOTi pt tho Hindu stylo ijuJjaq architecture. I me.m the field of Greater 
and of the stone epics of India .llio monumental . wo meet even {ed.sy jhrobuifin’ 

stndifsofRrfjecdralala Mitra on Orj-ssan arcjiitecforc. „rocfntming tho titanic architeehtotilo g»'oiH9 of 
followed by the work of , Manoraohan Oaninill, Sailerdra sovereiens of Srivijava ,t.,bumatr!». 

have dcmODStratcsI that the interest in tiio subject and Anylor~Vat, th© swincg ^Imana of 

... ari.. riociirocnfalion, of Vijlinti constriiaed br fvirg ranima«»hD»Io5.a of 


out of a comprehensive juxtaposition of pertinent 
texts found, published or noticed anywhere 15 
India. wiUi a spochl eye on lofal peculiarities and 
llicir correlation with rp|7ron«f stylos. Rich materials 
are stiJJ lying idlo in the latent paWicAiionB of 
iho Tnvondrum Sanskrit renea (eg. Manjuiri* 
jiula Kalpa or Toutrn. translated into Tibetnnt and 
In the O.iekwad Sanskrit series f'g. Samsrangann- 
Sutnwlham and ManasoUasa, etc.). So Jjaufer 4 
ifoncgripfi 00 Chi/rafahs/usna Foems not to have 
been utilised. Hut Iho moro serions omission Is 
field whk-h has ftir^ 


was growing. The enormous ..j-v.......—..—, -. cnoFcrtKiru ur v. 

Cunn’gham. l5Qrge‘'9. ar.dotheis 91 theArchaooiosim and ilpsicnM l-j' the maMcr Archif^t 


survey challergcd the iiltenlion of artists .and lx\ us hone th.st in hl« n'’Xl edition Vr. 

nrchticologifs nil over tho world. Hut the jndi* At-i^rTa wtli enneh his lexiren Iv fnoorpcratirg 

genous tradition of Icdia with regard jo tho |i,« data ImlK^ded In th© epicrnrhlo and menu- 

Bcjcnco and art ol Arcliitccfnro dirt not m^tal documents of Orratcr Indi*. 
receive the fer^w^ °^?o Two appendices ccnbfnics enummfiont of ff.e 

felc ^irarS S Ilia 'Stmio ttnJiVa lo lh° imK”*".' .S-'”-!?'!' IrMliwri! AirlillAlan- M'l 

?Satim o7lte rirfjJmarflfca Il.odu PhiJlv.- f' 'S I™. k.fewhS? 

Ata-id.nlslv mmitiit ncrt'>a n MW ."I 
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Shastraa or oTcn couservins a rich tradition in 
bhasa Tocabalary (oral or teitaal) ’ 

lyDiis AEcniTECTTruE AccoiiniSQ to 
smLPA'!n\'!iR-v : By Dr. ptf’^inr-a A'nHJar Aeharya- 
Oxford l/nnersity Press, Pp. lV+268. 

This Tolame incorporates the ceneral problem**, 
historical as rrell as textual, that form the mtro- 
doetion to Dr. Acbarya’a Dictionary. .In the first 
thirtv paircs the author Kites a tautalisiDR surrey 
of the popiilantv of Architecture evinced by the 
Ved’c, the Buddhist and the classical literature. 
"We hope that the author -will mate the treat- 
ment more exhaustive. The next hundred mrcs 
are devoted to a very useful summansinc t>> th® 
contents of the outatandinst Shilpvshastras. 
J/anasoTrt. ilaijamala, and such manuals asenbed 
to Yisvakarma, Agastya, Kasyaiva. ilandana and 
others. The comparison instituted between 
Manasara and Vitmvins may or may' not lead to 
a discovery of the order of that of a Itomoka 
SidJhanta and Ilora-shastra yet the similarities 
are strikice. Bat the most important sections 
are the author’s discussions relatipK to the 
three atyle*i or orders of archltectoro-Nacara, 
Ve«ara and Dravida— represcntitiR the three 
crai'bical divisions of India AVe recommend the 
books of Dr Acharya to all fndolosials and expect 
easerty the publication of the two suppleroenUry 
voiames sow in press. 

.,Ptoi.wt’8 Qcooripey : Edited by ^0 
ihvtmiiar H A. PihlUhed by Ckalratarh 
OMlerjes ij Co. fW« iZs. 15. 

This is a reprint of UcCrindlo’s Eoelisb 
translation of the Greek text of. Ptolemy, 
the laraous ceoffrapher of Alexandno. It is 
an indispensable guide to the study of early 
trade nmtes and inter-oceaoic coinmerce of Asia 
with India as its centre. The editor and pnbasher 
had spared no pams to make the new edition 
attractive and readable. „ „ 

Ealidas Nae 

* Aspects or Besgu.i Sooett rnoii old Brsem 
LrrEnvTUBc: By Mr. Tamonasb-Ciandra IMs 
Oupia HA, iiomtanu Lahtri I>seaTeh Scholar, 
Caleulta IMirersity. C. U- Press, 1027. 

. .The author who has clven several years for his 
labours as a Research worker m the Ueoeaii 
department of the University of Calcutta .biB pj^ 
dnecd this monoirraph on bis special subject .lie 
bas r-atiently and faithfully collected ihe materials 
on eleven topics, and those wbo...dcpeDd on autt 
me in need of such materials will derive m^-** 
^nefit from the woik under notice. The 
has done his bit so far as the matenals. are wpnn, 
but wp are at a lo«s to endorse the opinioncl 
11. M. Bama. who savs in the Foreword coDtnbu t^ 
by him, "I think 1\t, Das Gupta has don? 
not launchms upon an ambitious scheme, aub 
evidences of old lleDgali literature for the iccra- 
Btmciion of the social history .of Bengal on a 
synthetic principle are mostly insecure, ano^n 
cannot accept them wilhont correctiDB .or corn^ 
ra'iPK them by other colattersl matemls den ro 
from more Irnslworlhy sources, t/nr m** 

foliowa Hai Dr. D. C. Sen Bahadur in hi-.ti«««l 

oatlets and is thus led astray. The dates oi 


some compositions, eg-, “llanikchandra Rajat Gao • 
as the lUh-12th century cannot be a^pted. 
This book is in the line of those of Dr. ben and 
possess the same merits and defects— it is tail 
of descriptions which aro often long drawn, .ana 
devoid of constructive and comparative criticism. 
Dr. Bama does not hit the . right .point when he 
sava that Bengal Vaishnavi«m reigns in .tastoral 
and Agricultural region and the inountainous or 
htlly regions formed the centre of Saivism. 

Ramts Bast. 


IIiNntj{r«^-yl book of Ihmh Votms. VoM^U 
f «» 7 ?? nriec Be. 1. Somiat 10S4. ^Pub- 
bshed^%U Ike ^author Mr. MalhtUsaran Oupla, 
Cfurayaon {Disl .Jlumsi). u. t. _ 

Mr XUithihsaran Gupta is., .the Himli 

a^JcTe fJr' himself m the^^gallery^of 
Si?lS^ed°iveli°his fo™«”compontioiJ3^ Select- 

which?, I.tmluv (ro» 'S.’.*S°B£hman SloS 
Ihc catl, roormcE W » c «< “"M" 

while the radical will S 

fht UTXfpi f -tol Bhddha «d K-pilh. 

Gandbt and Rabindranath. ^ Jatism'al 

We bad occassion to express our j 

Jui^tbe ment and meSume"^ b'S 

several -ifera of ”jmagiDatioa and 

has gamed fresh here a new depar- 

eipression. o at once Jimdi poetry. 

MS a-Jd 

K ?.‘d ’“.i,Sc“.,r 'if s 
;;S?SiTT,fcS= 

”'Thf''io‘''&«»™” "‘‘“I" "““'t ‘'Is' 
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and eightjcs, bow ranch ol il was derided by With the seventies wo ' notice a !»» 

“1 ilariy Vlctortan or Mid Victorian”, rebeis in the fieid, a tow literary iutellecluiii 

Ilie whole of the period was marked by who would not rest content with ao aJ- 

movement, what they described as ' progress", miration of science and philosophy Ironi a 

progress m science, in philosophy, in politics, distance but wanted to illustrate their tralhJ 

in literature. The people of the Bflies took in practice. They could not shut their eras 

prjde IQ tuis progress and yet detested if to the iQcooreQieQt roalities of Hfea its 

from the bottom of their hearts. After the ' 

stress of the foreiga wars and the political 
struggle of the thirties they wanted to hare 
rest and peace, but this they could find 
nowhere. Their incomparable scientists and 


philosphers would not lot them pause and 
before they could fully adjust themsetres to 
one settled scheme of life they were rushed 
along to another. They honoured and adored 
these super-men who at least were not akin 
to the ape, — the scientists might erplain the 
erolution of the body but they could not 
yet claim to have solved the evolution of the 
soul,— they ofTered their horaago to the 


ness, ita evil, its miseries and sorrows. Wlul 
was worse, they could not always expiaia 
this pain and suffering by the vice and 
wickedness of the sufferer, they conid not 
make the innocent responsible for their un- 
happy destiny. Hatters wore further com- 
plicated when they began to discover tbit 
in this world of mired motivos absolute 
moral value can be assigned to few human 
actions and what we call character is largely 
the prodnet of environment, with the result 
that the ''eelf-originating otomont" in human 
endeavour is comparatively small. The litera- 
ture that negloeted all these perplexities they 


geniuses ^ but they turned to literatoro for began to iiml nnsati.sfactory nnd they craved 


the soothing calm which they could not 
find elsewhere. As the National Review of 
October, 1S55 put it. they wanted literatoro 
to “transport them from the cankering cares 
of daily life, the perplexities and ■ coofusioo 
of their philosophies, the weariness of their 
haunting thoughts, to some entirely new 
field of existence, to some place of rest, to 
some ‘clear walled city of the sea’ wboro 
tidy could draw a serene nic undimmed by 
the clouds and smoke which infest ordinary 
existence.” They looked to the artist for 
“passionless calm and silence^ unreproved”, 
for an apprehension of life "in its truest 
significance and its fairest aspect.” 

They wanted literature, in other word?, 
to negative life, rather than to reproduco 


„.ey to d.en "n happy J aa"d ^itil Sa^uoneca. 


for a truthful reproduction of Ufo if not for 
an adeqaate solution of their diffionltier. 

Il is tbo product of snob a craving that 
wo find in the literary output of Thomas 
Hardy, an attempt to illostrato the realities 
of lifo through an acenrato analysis of the 
mainsprings of bnman action. Ho rcproscoti 
man in all his weakness, striving uot always 
blindly, achieving not infrequently something 
positive, but with his ultimate destiny pre- 
ordained hy a relentless fate. Happiness i5 
not dno to goodness or badness but to one’s 
adjustraont to environmont Heredity, up- 
bringing, natural background and social en- 
vironment,— nil contribute to flio development 
of cbaractor, bnt tho fate ot an individual Is 
often determined by a chance coincidoncr, 
and apparently insignificant events load to 


cud -comfortable homes placid country-Ufo 
and quiet appreciation of nature. iheir 
novelists Bod poets pavo them what tboy 
wanted, tho rocssaco of tho triumph of 
V. tao nod tho “happy endjuft' of 
bells. If a Dickens hr any nustako ‘off ‘ 
nuifo his Fip and Estella at tho end of fbo 
story, they insiated^^on a now conclndmc 


cnapicr wmun ..uu.m - 

"fairest aspect , its gfi her innocenco cannot counteract this r-^ll 

ll-a,. th^e'- 0«nV « ban. .. Uo 

bio for a good de.nl of their wickedoetr 


To aajplify these ideas a little nioro ono 
may start with his stafomont in tho preface 
to Jude: "This man docs not act in a certain 
way by accident. His personality has been 
moulded, for bettor or for worse, by agencies 
far moro potent than tho individual will." 
Among tho^o agencies one may first notice 
herfdit!/. Tp'ir’s tronblcs aro perhaps caufeJ 
by tho llceatioasness of her ancestors, and 


mlcht describo tho process 
nresented in their novels nnd tlraraas^ 
unreal, bnt they attempted to convioco 
iViem^el^PS ‘’f reality throngh tho devf(» 
( -Bi Wpuincy end an appeal to aenu- 


Biit much more potent than hereduy I* the 
influence of homo nnd upbiinginc. 
weak nnd foolish parents have not beoa abtc 
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to inHuence her character bat are to a great 
oitent, responsible for her miseries The 
^Teakues3 and indolgence of de Stancy mast 
have at least partly inflaeoced "his outlook 
on life and led to his extreme cynicism and 
eelBshness. A good deal of Clym’s hardness 
and Stephen Smith’s character was moulded 
by their early life and upbringing, while 
with Angel Clare and Manston the implication 
is not altogether absent 

Kqnally potent is the part nature plays 
in hnman fortanes. Hardy often begins his 
norels with a lonely pedestrian on a road 
and his chapters with a reference to the 
weather and the season, the subseqoent 
scenes or paragraphs being skilfully evolred 
out of the opening natural description. Rut 
*oroetImes as in “the Return of the Natiro” 
and ‘Tess” nature is more active: Egdon 
Heath influences and colours the whole 
course of human events in the story as to a 
certain extent Stancy Castle does in ‘‘A 
Laodicean”, while at critical periods of Tess’s 
me the Inanimate obieeta seem to react to 
her condition. Thus we may think of the 
brown face” of Flintcombe Ash or of the 
hard monuments of Stonehenge or even of 
Jho mocking furnltoro of the room where 
■®be confesseas her past to Clare. 

The social surroundings of the leading 
characters are dwelt on with care. Hardy 
“ay not always bo giving a photographically 
taithtul picture of the Wessex peasantry, 
bat the representation of manners and 
enstoms true in the main ingredients 
with reference to the moulding 
ot character, if not of destiny. Even where 
come across the exceptional individual 
like Jade or Ilenchard or Eustacia we cannot 
regard the figure as absolutely removed 
irom the ionacnce of social surronodings 
■Iho peasants of the country side represented 
as Semi-pagans, taken up with the supersti- 
tions and ceremoni.ils of religion, diverted 
Cy primitive amusements, speaking a strictly 
provincial dialect, supply more than the 
local colour, for the individual cannot break 
from his environment and society has 
Its nitiraate revenge on the rebel. In the 
tragic story that Hardy unfolds before ns 
we rarely come across a ‘’hero” or “vniaiu” 
the accepted, conventional sense. His 
, heroes have often some trait or other which 
re^ls ns, some hardness or inflexibility 
which may rot bring about his ultimate 
hiisery bnl which nevertheless prevents ns 
■from accepting him as oar ideal ^night 
25—9 i 


and Angel Clare are of course extreme 
instances ; but even with Glym or Gabriel 
Oak it is not possible always to sympathise, 
while Jude and Tess are so very much the 
yictims of destiny that the term “hero” or 
“heroine” seems eurionsly inapplicable. 
There is practically no whole-hearted villain 
either, — the exceptions like Derriman or 
Date, D’urbervillo or Troy being conventional 
types. 



// 

/! 




Thomas Ilartiy 


This absence of “hero” and villain is 
mainly due to the desire to «p^nce Me 
in all tccnracy, bat this combined with the 
emphasis on chance and fate introonces a 
tra-'ic story which produees an effect on 
tho" reader different from that produced by 
Shakesperean or Greek tragedy. Chance ^is 
surely prominent in every novel : Take A 
Pair of Blue Eyes” for instance it is an odd 
coincidence that Elfride while returning 
from her fateful jonrney should m»el her one 
real enemy. Mrs. Jethway. that Knight should 
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BBcl Bengali. Tho paragraphs on the use and 
inouuIatiOQ oE the dialect to be used are also 
lucid and shows his knowledge ofthcieal mnsio 
oE his mother-tongue; We have never come across 
®^ch attempt in finding out the rationale of 

^ Tivoo icaL-ucio ui uiiici ouiiwuia <»uu - 

mere are, several pictures m colours together l.ia own conclusion according to the stand-poioa 
with a portrait of tho poet. of the Jains, For criticism ho quot(^ profaselJ 


It contains three ffaiftas of tho original togethw 
with the commentary. In the course of explainiia 
the second ffat/ia, the commentator, Ahharadera 
Suri, discusses at great length the inter-mthon 
between a w’ord and its meaning, refuting diiferM* 
views of teachers of other schools and establisbiDZ 


m.T,,.. r f TT -n rt 1 1 works, tho SMcararlika of Kunianla and 

lAUKA-^vsTnA Pts. I & n . Bij Mr. Gulahrqt/, t},e Thtlvasamf/raha of Santiraksifa pablished.re- 
Fttblishcd by the Aayari Prachartm centiy in the Uaekwad Oriental Seriet. Occasion- 


M.A. _ 

Sabha, Benares. 


cently in the (Jaehvad (Mental Series, 
ally other Buddhist authors, such as DinMga ana 


.The, science of Western Logic has been dealt Dharmakirtfi are also quoted.. For example, o^- 
with in this work in a lucid style. This work 17D. the Karika beginning with iia /«/» JS irOT 
IS nrin^noiUf Dionagjv’s lYantanasamuccaya (Tibetra 


is p.rincipally meant for tho students «uu •vg'-ui uuaa" 

exercises are given at the end of chapters. It is verso 171 (Chapter V). On p. 309, ^rartn^ 

mlAracCn/T Al/* 1C in n;nnc(T.i'c MinunprOVeSa (banSlUt 


interesting that on some points there are etc. is found in Dinn3ga’s.A’//flyapramo 

comparative discussions from the standpoint of text), Gaekwad Oriental Senes, p. o. mu Dlianm- 

T-Ji.. A T !« Liw>!>£, n;hliA4l>A/.a UnHfthirvl. T). to. 


India and Western Logic. 


kirtu’s Nyayahindu, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 

„ , • . besides in the w'orks mentioned by tho cditora. 

Tahil Veda : ■ Translated by Kshemananaa 1q tho last two gathas, 3-4, the subject dealt witn 

Bahai.’ PulUshed by the Sasta-Sahitya-Prakasak is the diiTcrent kinds of nayas ‘view-points M 

Mandal, Ajmer. 1927. known in the Jain philosophy. ..j-iArc 

Trivalluvar was an untouchable (?> paint of ^ reflects ^cat credit on wf-^ttva^ 

Southern India, and liis work called Tri-K-Kural B^^^wor^ 

(now translated into Hindi) can rightly claim the ujandira of tho Vidyapitba from which sneh 

epithet of the Tamil Veda. “If one wishes to ^^o being pu 


VmnuBnEiniAiu BiiATTAnTAHVA 


TtiE Lira OP Sni VrasAiuJA By Sopianath^ 
I Iniroduefhn tn B>igh*h ^ 


TTilh a Jhsion’cal 


understand aright the genius of tlia Tamil people 
and their culture one must read Tri-K-Kural. 

A study of this book is necessary to complete a 

scholar’s knowledge of Indian literature as a ... - v- 

avhole,” The original which is a coUwllon .of renkoba Bao, B.A. Published by Mrs. M. Srimvasa 
wise, aphorisms relating . to religious, .domestic, jifurti, ‘Chandrika'. Basavanimi, Bangalore. 
social, moral and political .afTairs, IS said to.be ™ rtu,.— of Viiaynsgar fs a most glorlonj 
characterised by a peculiar depth, simplicity, . J-n® rndian history and 

Md directness which are all its own. The ftaPtcr 'a 'Jijt of TOdiaeral 
translator has done a sorvlco to northern lodiaDS jfne ^t^as^dnri^ period that 

by pnblishing it in Hindi. The publishers arc jilll sfi^Vya^Maja. the and guide of 

also to be thanked for including such an . jtjn" . ifl was also ^ the head of the 
work m their senes which is being priced very jiSd/gJiversity at Tiiayanagar.^ He was a grea 

Vaishnava bpcbUc and bclonped 

niani-OAnrA-MmaasAi Bv Pro(. r^moKanla ;j'?"*^,X„a“ry™aCTr MSteinpowfISh 
Tnmlhi. 11 A. P,Mkh,d to m,,d,-SM,ja-mal« dut^ raailawa, yaaa^^r ^ 


Office. 6i«'?72iur. 


It is a common characteristio of the .Indian 
»TnaenlarB that they were almost devoKt .Qt 
proso writinfS in .mediaeval times. . The Mint liJnda.jfus'iiirT amity. “Sri 
and eieconcies of modernism have driven us. to .. CTcen flag on the camel, asau honour .«rpm 
develop Wso as a powerful medium oj Moba^edan sovercigDs."^ Hi? .l>fo 


Saanf/asa irom oa iwuuiiu 

This great Kiinl was not a .mero ascetio . ho wiu . 
nni blind to the practical affairs.of lifq- ,He vas a 


istio of the .Indian . |J,q practical affairs of liio- Ho wM a 

&°i‘ Tho"’spir°t ”.?^l„'«'Sra'‘obta“Sl...' 




of proso writings we have j 

different styles also. , 1“ 


Sflcr 1Ss“r'about‘rhp7;sc,“‘de^^^^^^^^ whrch“ “un^s fully d«- 

.iiir.5n"=*v p nnd riifnre of Hindi prose. ,he life and times of tlie.R.imt. The work 


diction, style and futnre of Hindi prose. 

Bames Hasp 


Introduction which runs to l&l 'ui^ Qis 

cusses the life and times of the.Mint. The work 
under notice is n valuaWo contribution to biegm* 


SANSKIIIT-ENOLISU 


nB mciSorc in India. .There are severa 
illastralions. one being an o.d-picturo of the saint 
lid another an old imago of hfs ratrg^ 


OIUYA 


KAnA^^mn ™c"*'TOMm^r\AsiFn T^^ ii,ub.mz Iriir jsa ■ MBAory of the (Mya 

ntthe Cujrat Ihiratattvamandtra, Ahmeda (jgjfffUa L'nirersily. I^'iltd ly J. Aor. ire 


ll^fied from /. 
hut. Pari II. 

On another ccoasion I had great pleasoro m 
DoUcirg the first ^art of this great work. I am 
glad also to have before me tho second part oi it. 


Cdimlta VniTfrAty. 

Vtiat ^hitita iVfA». (AdtaeK. IDJ'. 

A systematic study of tho 
hM net yet l-oon taken up by tno educated mm 
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of India. In Bcnjnl vre have a few eminent 
acnokra like Dr. Suniti Kumar Ghatterjee, who 
have made a special study of the onym and 
yrowth of the BenijiH Laocmase. But there are 
vey few scholars who have devoted their time 
and energy for the study of Oriya, Hindi and 
other vernaculars of India. We. therefore welcome 
the present book from tho pen of Dandil Mishra. 
who 13 an Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Indian Vernaculars of the Calcutta L'niveisily. 
The book opens with a chapter on the geography 
of Oriss^ its present sitnation, its boundanea, its 
natural divisions and its population. It is followed 
by an_ account of the antiquity of Orissa From 
the third chapter onwards, tho author discusses 
the ongin_ and development the Oriya alptkbets. 
Its phonetics and the Oriya nouns, pronouns and 
verbs- In the eleventh chapter, the wnter gives 
some examples from the old Onva literature. In 
j ? chapter, he puts iu a strong plea for the 
totroanetiOT of reform in the Oriya lincnage. The 
.13 dedicated to Lieutenant Maharaj Purna 
hi . Deo of Mayurbhania. We congta- 

tnato the author in his success. 

P. B. 


GUJARATI 


^rrs SIDE or pirk Kntsnvv act tub two 
PtMs OP Gtij\bat ^u'VEs^J Nad. 

written bv Vakil Balwantrai 
tkqnunathii Desai of Baro^ They are substantial 


volumes showing the deep study of tho subject on 
the part of the author. The piems and Bhijais in 
the two parts of the Vmu Nad betray great labour 
and perseverance. 

Tite LtiiaiRics Arrtv’mFs or tub Bviioda Staib ; 
Puht%sli*d bn ihe Library Sikj’/tk SihaKart MonrIal 
ttl the Khashlrtm Printing Prp'^s, Diroia. Clolk 
hont^ Profusely tlluslrated. Pj>. 110 Price Es 3- 
{1927). 

This boat, the first of its kind, in Ouj’arati is 
fall of information and readable matter. Ali 
sorts of activities of the public Libraries of the 
State— which as every one knows are State-aided— 
are set out here, and illustrated by charts, maps 
and pictures What the Libraries have done to 
enliven the dark lives of the villagers can be seen 
here as in a mirror It was highly necessary to 
pablish such a book as very few people outside 
the State know the beneficial work it was doing 
to educate its own subjects m this commendible 
way. 

Siroi Buodbi-Sioib Sum IkuonfAp Voiuirs. 

The late Buddbi-Sagar Surijl was a revered 
Jain Saint, noted also for hfs hterarv work This 
volnme contains many tributes to his good work 
as a literary man and a religious preceptor. 

Too uii-i. KCT p.vpz[isT4CT IT I By Manu A’. 


This IS a pleasant tran<U(ioQ or rather adap- 
latioo of Count Tolstoy’s ‘The wisdom of Children*. 
We do not doubt that children would like it. 

K. y. j. 


THOMAS HARDY 


Br Prof. N. K. SIDDHANTA jta. (Cnnfni.) 


pMsing of the last of the Victorians” 
IS how Hardy’s death is being described 
it 7,”ioas quarters and if one looks at 
c-j ° vl., ® ““Her of dates one wonld 
* r. quarrel with it. Born three 
to ti, It accession of Queen Victoria 
with be started his literary career 

Ro,«.j ® CTonymous publication of "Desperate 
bv “rr 1871, followed the nest year 

noTftl ♦ Greenwood Tree”. Tho first 

on- . “0 published under bis name, the 

firev »• his peculiar powers for tho 

anri ^ Pair of Din® Eyes” (1873); 

of “ busy twenty-five years 

‘^i! Return of the Hativo” 

.w® of Casterbridge” (1886), 

tif fS P ntbmilles” (1891) and "Jude 
SLr ” land-marU His 

es a poet may be said to begin with 


"Wessex Poems and Other Verses” (1893), 
followed by “Poems of the Past and Present" 
(1^02), both volumes containing poems written 
before 1871 but unpublished for thirty years. 
"With “the Dynasts” (1901-03), "Satires of 
Circumstance*’ (1914) and "Late Lyrics and 
Earlier’’ (1922) he established himself as 
a modern poet, but as a novelist be belongs 
wholly to the nineteenth century. 

These dates may help one to make up a 
melancholy phrase like “the last of the 
Victorians", yet in literature one can never 
be too cautious of thioking in periods. We 
in the present age may sneer at things 
Victorian ; Victorian morality, Victorian 
theology and Victorian literary ideals ; but 
before doing so we ought to pause and 
consider how much of this Victorianism was 
to the taste of tho people* of the seventies 
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be a connecHon of thesecood Jtrs. Swanconri 
and that he should be asked to review 
Elfride’s boot. It is chance ’ which leads 
to the loss of Darbeyfield’s horse and 
chance again which delivers her helpless 
to Alec on the first occasion. The death of 
Mrs. Yeobright and of Mrs. Mansion are 
similar chance happenings which inflnence 


Wetl'Beloved, where between linos of the 
highest poetry we may come across perfectly 
flat lines liko : 


“0_ fatuous man, this truth infer, 
Brides are not what they seen.*' 


The poems most worth reading seem to 


♦V ® f napponmgs wmcn inunence bo those with a philosophical or psycbolopiMl 

find man as the passive victim of fate the 


sight of his sufTeriogs raises in ns the sense 
of the pathetic rather than what we usnally 
describe as tragic, fills us with pity and 
depression but not with terror. The element 
of conflict, conflict of man with his fellow- 
mao or with social and moral forces which 
is the essence of Shakesperean tragedy is 
not too evident The leading character 
is the victim of circumstances which ovor- 
wholm him and in this there is more of 
kinship with Greek tragedy with a play of 
the type of Ocdtpiis where man is helpless 
against fate. Bat there is a diiTerenco 

between Hardy’s tragic story and Sophocles’ 
in this that in the former the suflerer is 
weak and of haroblo position in life. He 
is not a prince or rnler of the land and his 
fall does not involve ‘an entire state. More- 
over, the forces which bear him down ore 
not Bupernataral bdt social, the forces of 
law or wealth or class-distinctions. 

The fact remains, however, that the hnman 
being enffers powerless and helpless, and are 
\TO to dedneo from this an es’scntlaJJy 
pessimistic outlook on lifo ? When wo 
renierober the sniTevings of Jnde, blows fast 
following one another, when wo think o! 
the comment on the “President of the 
Immortals” in tho description of Tessa 
death, it is hard to desenho tho att tndo 
as other than pessimislia Tct tho aid of 
the poems has to be sought bjfoTo a hnal 
iadgment can bo pronounced, for a concln- 
sion drawn from object'^f 
about tho author’s personal 
n\wjjs bo mlsWcn. 


Lyrics” have often a purely lyrical note 
apart from all logic and metaphysics. Take 
for example the very first linos of the volume. 

This is the weather the Cackoo likes and so 
do I” etc. or “Going and Staying,” “The 
moving soo-shapos on the Spray . Tho Sparkles 
where the brook was flowing” etc 

Bnt hero wo cannot expatiate on the 
purely poetical qnalilies of Hardy ; we 
have to examine his poems to see if they 
wonid supply any key to his ontlook on life. 
Take a poem like ‘Tbe Child and tho Sago” 
whore as a child he protests against tho 
philosopher's idea that there must be sorrow 
io a life of pleasnro ; 


“Yoa say, 0 Sage, when weather-checked, 
‘I have been favoured so 
With cloudless skies, I must expect 
This da«h of rain or snow.’ • 

And thna you do not count npoo' 
ContinnaDCO of joy ; 

Bat when at e.nse, expect anon 
A burden of annoy. 

Bat Sago— this Etrth why not a place 
Where no repri'«nls reign, 

Where never a spell of pleasantness 
Makes roasonablo a pain ?” 


narratives 
ideas may 


This is a provaiteng note fn Hirdy’a work, 
bo Is often protesting agalnvt tho jad/’raoeit^ 
and conditions of the world, defiring- 
and hoping for something better Rut It i« not 
•Iways that, for at times the hope for anmothlng 
betterseems utterly futile. This aiternatioo of 
optimism and pessimism fs best expressed 
throogh the Tities” aoil the “Ironies" of 
the /?y«ojfs. a work too vast in its scope 
' . , 1— !,-» TJirionslv and too complicated in its atructuro to be 

Hardya poct^ has more than Incidentally referred to here : !t> 

judged, but onrelv technical the Titfes the world appears as a ternbre 

this that on tho ly .. . . tragedy and to the Ironies is an enterfaloier 

Bido it always lacks maslory. U„t the sight of the tragt-ly con- 

deficient in his mere rlaces the rilies that there most ultimately 

energies of words as distinct be ,>me good, while the Ironies detect an 

meaning. Innate malice at tho basis of human afT.if* 

and rhyme but.lhera is the ^nstaot jlsnger it I* 

gnlded by this “purpose of dehlfrato 


of a lapse into prose. There aro 
dramatic talcs like The Stippiatiler or The 
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ctpelty.” They go on Boggesting to the 
spirit of the years T»ho sits anmored, aloof 
ihat this or that “shows signs of eventnal 
good or contional roaliginty,” bat the spirit 
of the years placidly answers that “the 
purpose of existence is neither good nor bad, 
bat simply to exist” So we are left where 
we started from and find that Hardy offers 
perhaps the best explanation when he says : 

“If way to the Better there be 

It exacts a fall look at the Worst” 


So he looked at the Worst and coaid make 
ap his own epitaph in the following strain : 

“I never cared for life : life cared for me, 
And hence I owed it some fidelity. 

It now says, 'cease : at length thou hast 
learned to grind 

. Snfficient toll for an unwilling mind, 

And I, dismiss thee — not without regard 
That thou didst ask me no ill-advised 
reward,' 

Nor sought in me much more than thou 
couldst find.’” 


■SHADOW OF EARTH THESE THINGS SHALL BE 


There is immortal day ; 
What we call night 
Is not the fault of light— 
Earth gets in its own way. 


These things shall be ' A loftier race 

Thao eer Ibe world bath known shalliiae, 
With flame of freedom in their soul 
And light of science in tbelr eyes. 


Night is mere shadow of earth. 
We should sot blame tbe sun 
If Shanghai shades Terdun; 

No, blame the world’s own girth 1 

Tar now America . . . 

’ Now Asia . . . reaches up, 

A child for a gold cup — 

Both greedy for one star. 

'Each tramples down the other 
And snatches at the sun 
In torn : night for each one 
Is shadow of bis brother. 

And, shadowed, each forgets — 
Beyond the obtuse clay — 

Haloed with deathless day, 

The sun that never sets ! 

E. JlgRKiLL Root. 

— -'JVom "The World Totnorrotc.’* 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill DO drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation. land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
lo every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music fill the skies: 

And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 

’’ • —John- AnDI^oTO^ SmoxDS. 




Srijutta Golapsnnaari Devi 

Irwin will open the Conference which will 
be attended by eminent lady deleffstes tcom 
all parts of India. The presence of represen- 
tative women from every province of India 
at Delhi durinp the Assembly session will, 
it is hoped, indirectly help to scenro the 


The lAto Annapurna Devi 

From the women’s point of view tho most 
notable event durinc the Congress week at 
Madras was tho celebration of a t\onip 8 
Day, when Indian women eipressed Iwir 
opinions on problcibs concerning India. Tl»e 
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Tinity of lodian womanhood was fnlty demon- 
strated on this occasion by the Presidents 
and speakers. Mrs. P. K. Ses (wife of 
Justice P. K. Sen of Patna High ConrtX a 
talented Bengalee lady, opened the proceed- 
ings on the first day, which was presided 
orei by Mrs. Jankibai Bhat of Poona. Mrs. 
Kibe of Indore opened the second day’s meet- 
ing held under the presidency of Dr. 
Mntbnlakshmi Ammal, M, L. G. Another 
erent worthy of note in connection with the 
Indian National Congress was the organisation 
of lady-Tolnnteers nnder the captaincy of Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhayaya and Mrs. R. 
Lakshmipati, who, clad in orange*ied Kkaddar 
Sarees, rendered splendid service. Slri- 
Dharma pays them the following well deserved 
tribute ; 



[Mrs. R. Krishna Bai 


"They seemed to slow like flames from a 
Wnficial and purificatory fire m the ^blic Iite 
Lhiree of sixty such youns women night ana 
amid such crowds was no light task That . Jh^ 
were able to move Ireely about their dotifs wit&OTj 
worry from any race ol men present is a proot 


fliat sex fear is an exaggerated relic of a militarist 
age. at any rate in an atmosphere where tne service 
of the nation is a unifier of all differences 

We are glad to learn that Srijukta 
O oLAPsnimARi Devi, widow of the late Baba 
Hatimohan Roy. grandson of Raja Rammohun 





iliss K. Accamma 


Pny has exoresscd her readiness to establish 
an a’p-tt>-date Girls’ School and Widows” Home 
in connection with the Radbanagar Kam- 
mohun Memorial, making an endoirraent for 
its maintenance. Mr. D. >. Pal and Prof. Dr. 
K. D. Nag went to Radhanagar recently to 
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inspect the progress made in the constraction 
of the building and they took the opportunity 
of approaching this charitably disposed lady 
Tvhile they were her guests. This lady has 
recently established the Golapsundari-Hari- 
mohon Charitable Dispensary in her village 
at a cost of over Rs. 26,000, and given away 
property of the value of over Rs. 76,000, for 
its upkeep. The opening ceremony of this 
beantiful building will soon be performed. 
Besides she has esacavated a nnmber of tanks 
for the use of her villagers. J)r. Nag orplained 
to Mrs. Roy that her memory would bo well 
perpetuated if she would make a suitable 
endowment for the education of the girls in 
her village and impressed on her the neces- 
sity of creating good mothers for the regen- 
eration of India. She at once expressed her 



ilLss SakUQtaU Rao 


Bengal in whose cause Raja Ratnmohun Roy 
fought so valiantly while he lived." SfepJ 
will immediately be taken to carry ont her 
intention. 

Mfss Sakuktala. Rao, m.a. (English and 
Sanskrit), adopted daughter of Mr. Ileoi- 
cfaandra Sarfcar, ma, Missionary, Sadbaran 
Brhama Samaj, Calcutta has been awarded 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
a Post-Graduate Research Scholarship of 
Rs. 100 a month. She is working under Dr. 
D. R. Bbandarkar, ir.A, Pir.D., Carmichael 
Professor, University of Calcutta, and the 
subject of her research is “Women in 
Ancient India." Miss. Saknotala Raois an adept 
in housekeeping also. 

Miss Kamala Bose. »a., whoso_ picture 
we reproduce elsewhere in this issue, 
participated in the World Con/erooce on 
New Education held at Locarno in August 



Malar Laishtni Amnia 


irimncncss to placo a decent 
disposal of competent Irnstecs to 
tills noblo object. It is ouile In the fllnew 
of Ihings”, writes Me Indian Mefyff'ffrr. inai 
she 88 iho jiaulraliadfnt (wife of the grancsoDj 
of tho Raja should come forward to ame- 
liorate the condition of tho womanhood ol 


last. Miss Rose is tho daughter of the Ulo 
Rev. Jlathuranalli Hose, nu of Fafiapor 
(BengaU After graduating, with lionoun 
in I’hUosophy, from tho Rctlinoe Collfg^ 
Calcutta she took lo edocational work in 
which capacity ehe has hr^n woiViog for 
tho last fifteen yetra In setertl proTtneea 
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in India, eg^ Beatjal, U. 'P. and the PaDj'ab. 
She reccired a Certificato of Hnnoar from 
OijTerorrtent in recognition of her educational 
work in Ea^t Bengal and waa awarded a 
tnedal for Berrices in connection with tho War. 

SstUATi Av'capckw Deti, author of a 
Bnmber of Telngu hooka and founder of tho 
Mohandas Khaddar Parisramalaram at Ellore 
died_ recently at the age of 27. She had 
receired her education at the Brahmo Oirh’ 
School, Calcutta. She spoke English fluently 
and assisted Mahatma Gandhi in connection 
with collection of founds for Khaddar work. She 
kept herself In touch with the Non-cooperation 
moTemenl — ^“in fact dedicated herself to IL’ 
She rendered Talnablo serriees as tho 
captain of lady Tolnateeis at the Cocooada 
Congress. In an obitnary note in Young 
India Mihalma Gandhi says of her : 

,Iod*e4 I have lost moro thw a devoted 
Milower. I feel like haring lost oae of my many 
(Unghters whom I hsm the gool fortme to own 
ufooihont India. And she was among tho very 
Mst of these. She nerer warcred In her faith 
aol worked without orpootatioa of praise or 
reward. I wuh that manr wires will acucifc. by 
tneif pnnty and aiagle-'nioded derotion the gentle 
oat _ cnianaadiog loflaeace Annapurna Den 
ecqnired orer her husband. 

We learn that attempts are being made 
to perpetuate her memory by establishing a 
National Girls’ School, starling an Adnll 
Edacatlon School for women through Zenana 
Mission and by founding a medal in her 
name in the Andhra Unlrersity. 

Mls-s. R. KiHinsA Bai d.a, l. t. of 
Rajahmnndry is tho first Naidu lady gradnafe 
to _ take the i. t. degree. She is besides a 
painter of groat promise and her 
paintings hare won a certificate of merit at 
^ the Madras Exhibition and praise at the 
Poona and Bombay Exhibitions She is also 
a good musician and a master of the 
riolin and the Teeoa— the queen of the 
South Indian Musical instruments. She 
takes part in public life and recently 
opeofld the Non-Brahmin Youth Conference 
Madras. As befitting her raried talents, 
*he has been entrusted with the editorial 
charge of the "Art and Woman” section of 
we Journal of tho Non-Brahiniu Central 
League of Madras. 


We learn that Mus. Patavaudiiav has 
recently been appointed by government as 
an Honorary Magislrato for Madras. 

FfOfu how long ago, wo do not know, 
almost every village has possessed elderly 
liindu ladles having a knowledge of simples, 
and some ladies belonging to tho Taidyj 
(physician) caste have been known to 
practise tho art of healing according to the 
ancient Hindn Aynrvcdic system mcdicino. 
From the last quarter of the last century, 
Indian women have been taking to the 
practise of the western system of medicine. 



surgery and midwifery in increasing- 
numbers. They hail from every pro^ioce 
of India. Dr. K Accaujia iin, ds is the first 
medical graduate from the iittle P^o^ioce of 
Coorg. Another Indian lady of high cjste. Mi>s 
Malub LAKSniii Aiwa, of Mysore who has just 
arnved in India after bV* years stay in boot- 
land was among those who received thed^ree 
nf MB.ChB, at the Glasgow Dniversity Con- 
rnrahon Sho is the first Indian woman to- 
^“eive a medical degree at ailmorehUI. 



fZl/Si S'SS'&t fe™ 


Calumniators of Muhammad 

(A. Eejoinder) 


{ ‘het’fi reputation” as has been imap/ned by t}je 
wrned Professor, for the verse in question simply 


cives some reffulatioas about the aeaJjcg's of the 
Prophet^ -with his oum mves. This is apreed by 


About three ■xnreelrs atm ftiA M ‘.{^bhet, with his oum mves. This is apreed by 

77ie Jfodem JJetMfitjf ramn^intn ^od :3 also clesr from the context. All the 

"Sncr'SSmn '"A s^rHfr drawl r'l? " P'i>Pl>«,(be had m.rried .hem aaorfihB 


ii.S and recommehdine monOhamj>) were aniious to 


rs b? theteS aSjw 


&e'’l?terpreutro;Srnibe-this".S5w;re^^^^ wlSld'‘Lre\c?S"o%eriole° 

f dl Sof t^'h. SvihiaS hlfre PaHaiooa PoraSte ot the S he rZ 

Ld?na?v^tudMt o?^I«1am* ^ anything but an encaged and at the same ,time Jie was kwnly 

oraioatT siuaeut ot JSJam. it,-* cooscions of his responsihihties towards his w/rcs. 

At the outset it should be tnown that f^tn |f was. therefore nerpasarv to iiavo a revelation 
their wry character the hadujs (Traditions) ((o an acnostic! (ho voice of his conf^cncc^ 
cannot be absoiutelv reliable, depended as they on touchinc this matter. Maulana Muhammad All 
oral transmwsion (or ^scveral^ generations before conunents on this verse as follows : “This verso 


must be read aionc with vv. 28 and 29. whore. a 
choice 13 given to (he Prophet’s wiws. to . remain 
with him or to part A similar choiM is ctvco 
hero to (he Propliet. And when his wives 
preferred to lead biidpIo jives with, him . rather 
than sect worldly goods (ly leaving him. . the 


they were ftnally codified. In fact, there is no 
consensus in the. Muslim world about the aothen- 
ticity of the particular hadit/is. For example, the 
Bbiahs do not accept the Sahib Bukhari and the 
other collections of Traditions of the sunnis. It 

is also well-known that there were many fabricators v>uiiui>- nuuua ...u 

of the (raditions. From internal evidence also a Prophet was no less considerate to their feelings 
number of the Traditions are nnaeceptable on the for notwithstanding fho choice given to him fo 
ground of their mutual contradictions and of, their retain such of his wives as he liked, ho did not 
supernatural clement against all reason and science, exercise this choico to the disadvantage of any 
These matters are known to every student of tbo quo of them, but retained them all. as they had 
iladUh literature. . chosen to remain with him. reference la. rnd^ 

On the above grounds I would have summarily contained to vv. 28 and 29 in the worts that 
passed over fhe Tradition reported by Ifadral ti,fy thmild bf pleaded, all of^ ihem. tnlh uhal }/ou 
A’lshah, had it not contained a verse pf (ho pfre/ftem,— which indicates that this was altogether 
Quran translated as : "Thou mayest declioe. a new anancement in which both jvirties wero 
.••Crime in thee.” The correct translation as givcm given free clioice and boUi saenneed all other 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali, aiA.of Lahore, wiil considerations to the sanctity of fho mamagivtfe. 
stand as follows : "Thou mayest put off whom (p. 829). I Quote hero the verses referred to. 
ihou pleasest of them, and thou mayest taco. (0 -q Prophet I say to thy wives : if you desire (his 
thee, whom thou plo.osest. and whom thou .desist woild’s life and its or natnro then come. I will 
of those whom thou hadst separated provisionally, givo you a provision and allow you to depart « 
DO t'lamo attaches to theeV I should here qu ote goodly departing. And if j’ou dcstre Allah and 
also the continuation of the same verse : .This jijs Apostto and the belter abode, then sorely 
is most proper, so that their eves may bo cool and Allah ha.s prepared for Uie doers of good among 
they may not grieve, and that they .shoutd re you 4 mighty reward." ti • 

ple.ised, all of them, with wliat (hou givest them To one not conversant with Arabic or Islstnie 
and Alfah knows what is fa your hearts and Htcraturo tho worts "the women who gave them. 
Allah is knowing, fort-caring.” selves to the aixwtlo of Ood" quoted f>y A 

Hero there is nothing "damaging to (ho Pro- Sympathiser" may cenvej’ an objectionable impn?- 
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Fsion alfrppfher. Thpy are in fact a literal trans- 
latioi of. the Quranic words w'l h'ibnt nafsnha 
li-nmoi'n/t contained id the previnas verse. The 
meaniDp is simply one icko <iff*ra herself in 
•m'tmnpe to t/ie Prophet ictthoul any do>rry 
^mnnr) This is the internreUtion of Imam Aba 
iHanifah aod is home out hy the life of the Pronhet 
and byl ine context which has just after those 
■^oms if the prophet desired to mom her". 

tor those who are really anxious to know ni'tre 
about the private life of the Pmnhet I refer to tho 
works of Sir Sved Ahmad. Mr. Amir AH. ^od 
^fanlana Muhammad All (of Lahoreh In condosiOD 
1 fhould observe that it is hitjhlv desirable to 
‘have reiieions discussions for the sake of 
truth.’ It is equally desirable that while 
speakitiff of the great men of other catiODahlies or 
Teal’ffiODs, we shonld be cantioiis in nnr expressions, 
so as not to appear irrreverent. For example, I 
may not • believe in Srikrishna. but t have no 
Ticht to be irreverent to that creat petsooatre o! 
looia. It will be well if all religions controversialists 

■remember this. 

“A Servast or Mother Lniu” 


, Mr .... b en has taken exception to the translation 
of OfTpR and by over-blown’ and ‘withered 
Bpray’ respectively, but has spoken nothing of the 
other joicmrafie s Mr. Thompson, translate"! 
“spfsilfV COT by “you do not knoVfovI 

It ?” Though m Sanskrit 


Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘Corse at Farewell” 

1 hwe read with interest an article entitled 
Mr Ed^rd Thompson aod Rabindranath Tacore” 
DT Mr. Pnva-Ranian S^o in the January number 
Of. TMir Review. Though agreeing in the main 
with Mr. Sen. I wish to lay the followice before 
The readers of your Review. 

(a> 'CTtyi CCT etftfVs It 

^^;,Thonipson has translated the above as : 

. 'Vnero see the laughing countenances again of 
tr coquettes ?” 

Thom pson has translated “*ml" by ‘oo- 
■qnrtte . But “eiOTt’ is always used In a good sense, 
®>^wtte” always in a ted. ^ Mr- Tborop- 
has lost much of the seriousness of 
original. Mr. Sen has not clearly pointed it 


rules It ?” Though m Sanskrit rneans 

he who controls from within,” yet lo Bengali 
it 13 ased in a secondary meaning, viz . “who knows 
the heart ” The translation of by ‘ to 

cling’ and of by ‘to go” are not satisfac- 

tory, Moreover, there is nothing in the original 
corresponding to Mr Thompson’s, ‘ even when 
dead” used as an adjective to flower. I think the 
following IS more correct 

“Your heart I never read ? You do not know 
love knows the (lovers) heart ? A fuli-biowri 
flower may be lost m green sprays, but where 
will the perfntne conceal itself 

The replaiement of “you do not know love 
roles it” bv ‘you don’t know love knows tho 
lover’s heart’ continues the idea suggested in the 
first line, ‘‘your heart I never read and gives 
a better meaniog 

(d) ‘‘cOTm^nfr^’ 

*nOT exTy Y*iPftsli<nr f” 

Mr. Sen t abes exception to Mr Thompson’s 
(raoslatioo of by “pet.” TfriK here means 

‘ to tend.” or “to nurse.” 

Satindra Enmar Mukherjee 


(b) "jy nry 

(xty OTtyy — f^J)r<s4tii 

Mr TV fyyftx'^fyyyy'n" 

translation is extremely inado- 
, 'I? Sen also might have been mor© 
.v,, T . original. He translates fhos : *^0 

not indifferent— I will cherish its memory 
<!rJa ^ and for ever.” Mr Sen’s fran^Tation 


About "Strange Coincidences’' 

He : Ml. Oanapati’a comment in the Modern 
Review, December 19.7 the descreption of the ekill 
of the Dacca band-spinner is borrowed not from 
Watt’s Commercial Products of India, which is a 
dictionary of the extant literature on various topics, 
bat. 80 far as I remember— ray book was published 
12 years ago— from the old monograph of N. N. 
Baoerjee. who is qnoted m the sentence that 
immediately follows, and who is an authority 
recognised by Watt himself. Perhaps a Dictionary 
might be used more freely as I have done. My 
Index of references at the end of the book shows 
my constant use of this Dictionary. 

In the chapters on the Industrial Problem of 
India <b) and (c), the case for workshop and 
cottage produePOQ follows closely through all 
the pages of the famous book on the subject by 


(note). 374 and 375. The treatment ends wiih a 


. rsy in shows the 

feeling, as the fsy in shows the 

tVo » tune ; and so we cannot afford to oni'f 
*iU ^ would like to translate as ; "I 

for ever its memory with infinite love, and 


(c) 'cyfk sii^ wtft 

xy Ty f stx x1 fV cot wgfjtxt I 
fy^:5 wtrs ottx fx^, 

• spR Tty ijxKt c^xTy !’• 

Mr- Thomp«on translates : 

f*^art I never _ 

j know love rales it ? Even wh«m 
oead the flower overblown clings to its 


the book, which is still the pnncipal source of 
evidence on the subject; and it is observed “Kropotkin 
has come to the fo'lowing important codcIqsiods after 
thorongh investigations into the conditions nf small 
industries m Germany, in France and in Russia.” 
The exact passages (p. 364 and p. 370) referred to 
bear unfortunately no reference, but when Ihe 
indebtedness to Kropotkin’s thorough analysis is 
acknowledged throughout Ihe discussion the inten- 
tion. might possibly make amends lor my 
negligence- 

Eadba-Kamal Mukerjee 
Editor’s Note 
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Paper Kaincoat Weighs Little and Keeps adjustable visor of transparent material to shield 
Wearer Cool the eyes drom fiie wind. It can be made of 

For steamer voyages, and on other occasions 

■when a great amount of walking through heavy i \ “sefal addition to the 

traOic is not necessary, raincoats made of wate^ style of bnmless turbans. 


proof paper have been introduced. As they do not 
cling so closely as those of rubber, they affoi^ 


~ -Popular Meefianvts 




fmi'- 

Piper Raincoat 

more vontilatloa and hence are 

htlje and can bo folded up in small 

meihoda ot water^prooRog PiP<^ rfTf!' 

oped to such a htgU degree of efflciency twt swim- 

mlng suits have been made of tho maiemi. , 

• Popular Sfeehantet 

Wide Visor For Women’s Hats Shields ' 
Eyes Prom Wind 

E’pcclftlly suited tn airplane travel or motoring 
a woman’s hsi Introduced in Paris has a wide. 


'n'iad'Shletd on a JTal 


Eight Miles-Strafght Up 
IIow does It feel to soar more than eight 
miles into the air. hiciier tlnn mm has ever 
Kone tietorc. iip where tho air l^-comM too thin 
to support Idot whore the tlicrmomeior, hearfed 
for tho absolute rero of outer Bj'iee. has already 
tcaclied nearly seventj' Mow rero? , . 

A fow weeks ag** I did it, reache<l 42.4«0 foj* 
aliovo sea level, and broke every world'* a/dfiii'* 
reenrti for any Lind ol rralt— airplane or tailooa- 
Wiihia a few weeks I am gomit np **v'/ 
confident of making more than •13.tJ*Xl feet, d® 
enbiofoot balloon toot me »p fP>? *7^,, 
fielA IJellerille. III. and once I bad rirv-hcd M 
ceiling. U brought me lack so fait than 1 hat ^ 
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Jme it and step off ia spa^^ with a ranidiw** to 
checfe ray d'S^t-nt 

At 4J,(X« feot. I wa^ kept ativo t-y 
<»mpres3«l oxytreo lor th* last lour mtlM. 

far Ulow. cruisice aloaz the tcp of the clotil 
banka at 13.'/X) two csoort plaaes, one with 
a moTie photwtrapher aboard and the other, wjln the 
post aurecon as passeoeer, horercfl and watched me, 
thoush I cuuld not pick them out of the mist, 
itclow. them, the clouds covered the land except for 
an occaaiooal rilt. (Jace, turonsh such a crevasse. I 
cansht a ra3Sai&»nt view of the Mississippi and 
the Missoun. tracing their windios coarse for 
miles and miles to the north and the Bonth. 

Up above, the cliU'lless skv was a de^p. 
•almost cobalt, Mae. The dust particles that turn 



Capt Gray at 8,0o0 ft. atxjve 8<a level 


«nnlighl white were all below me and In Ihe thin 
and rarefied air above, Ihe sky was magnincent in 
■the depth of its colonnir , , , , 

At 40 000 feel J had released the last of my 
-4.700 pounds ol sand fiallasl and came to a stop . 
"Ut I had prepared for that by hayicif 
parachutes luiit to carry the weiaht ol eacn 
piece of equipment One was atfachM to m 
oxyeen cylinder which had been ercplied on tne 
Way np. and the cylinder, a tweniy'flvc.^ano 
«tee[ llasV. was dropped over the Bide. In tM 
rare air, and weakecd by treathiOB oxvKeo w 
some time. It seemed to me to weigh at least jov 
P«5nnds as I atrnggled to lilt it over the Jtesa« 
nm. The release ol its weight was 
«end the balloon up another couple of f^ousMa 
feet-which broke the last world’s rccort. tM 
^irplane mark ol ilightly over 40,000 lect claimed 
by a french pilot last fall. 



^ i7uf.nrd« from the Tallest Building 

a !bo"£«S 

ind IJalloon flights 

At that height, though still distended. I knew 
he eas bag above contained less than one-eighth 
t the gas I had started with. As the balloon bad 
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1 ,»e«tail Tho inrcnlor ha^ calcnUtal lhal ai ranch aa 

Ilia rnalied out throiieft 1.445 horaopawor can bo derived from the triad 

kwi'">B <t >0 tvilh thin outfit and, if it ™s reaccwa. he 


,Sq lonB as I BtoyK] wii'oTOVo!hmia“'io«liUe3'’who?o “etTOrSinto 

J Blarfcd preyaU. 


«P, the fialjoon would bo fnU but onco j nmriLxi 
down iho pas would bopin to oontmct under tho 
jBcreasiDp air procure, so that it I oould keep all 
1, b»«i. ihero still would bo less than 
iO.b'Wi ctibtc feci when I rei'ilied ffio cround. 

II WM timo to start back ami a hlipht pull 
Talvo cord, which pv^sca up tliroush tho 
insido of tho line to tho valve nt tho ton, wa^ 
BoUlcient to Stan tho bop downward, and onco 
Btarteo, it bcpan to drop faster and faster, ns 
B^tatoscope, which records the rate of ascent or * 
descent, indicated. To chock It, 1 lK>jpin to attach ^ 
rarachutes to other articles of enuinment and '' 
drop them over the side. The parachutes were i 
desipned to fall at sixteen foot a serond. tho eamo , 
rate as the larpo chutes used by flvcra, but tho i 
bae was falling so much more rapidly ihat when 
1 dropped thinns over the eldo they appe.arcd to 
fly siraipht up la tho air, because I went mat 
them so fast. It was queer to seo twooty-flve- 
Ppand steel bottles appirently flytop upward. 
Two more oxypen tanks, the storaco Unttciy u<ed 
to run the electiic heater In mv oxypea mask, 
my radio butteries and loud sneaker, and noaily 
the Wfwden frame work which supported tho 
Band'ba last bops, with all empty bans still 
attached were leleased to Hchten the balloon. 
They served to check the descent somewhat, but 
not enousb. Ordinarily a Uidly dvilated halloo 



Tiiroablo fonncl to generate Electric power froroj 
tho Wind 

— Popular Me^ianics 


Edison’s Greatest Inrention Half 
Century Old 


Fdty y&ant ago. on Aug. 12, 1877. Thomas 
Edison 6<’mwled four crude little diagrams on a 
-V. .tai.vu wrap of papor, wrote across tho bottom the 

will flatten out and "parachute" as it comes down, la'^oio mesaage. "Kreusi, ' Afako this. Edisno,'*' 
but for some reason mine dido’t. At 8.000 feet ^dded the tlafe. and— the phonograph was boin j 
I got a sight over a tree too on a email marsh .. .. ball a century later.' on his eightieth 

beyond, and discovered that the snot I was birlhd.iy. tho greatest inventor the world has- 
looking at kept right in lino with the (reo top. ProbaWy ever tnowo picked up a scrap or Wp®r 
sure proof that my rate of descent and drift which a reporter had wnttfOi 
before the'wind were just right to (and me m the waoM you prefor ro he reaxecabaeed ? arw, v/th 


Bwamp. The bag was still falling 1.800 feet 
minute, which is twice the safe laodinc speed in a 
parachute, bo I finally was forced to leave my 

Climbmg up on the side of the basket I 
held into the load ring above, in which all the 

linPtfullid^n^^n'lnd'tiT^^^ phonugraon. wnose greatest 

that £e bag w^fien iC ?eacftS (he craaod doFe-opwenl has le jhe field of eatertainm^fr 

tu.i. mL.., T ii.TTi and nnUpd thn as hi9 premier achievement is twofold, rirsthe- 

deflate Itself. Then I jumned and mmea the believes the surface of its spheie of mefulness 

bas hardly been scratched. Secondly, as probably 
while the movie plana circleil around and oi ed most imnelling reason, the phonograph was» 
the final chapter. 


tho samo laconiral briefness, wrote beneath thty 
question two words— "The phanograph.” , 

The reason why the man who conceived the 
cartion-filameDt fight, created central-station gengra- 
tioc systems, invented the non-aoid storage 
batiery, brought out inultioler telegraphy and 
gave a host of other luveniions to the world, 
should pick the phonugrauh. whose greatest 


— Capt. I/atelhome C. Gray. U. S. A. 
tM Poptilar Mecriamcs 


Hevolying Funnel to make Wind 
Generate Power 


the most impelling reason, the phonograph was» 
not a discovery but a true invention. No man 
bad ever conceived recording the human voice for 
mechanical repfoductiOQ^, 

Curiously enough, Edison did not set out to 
invent "fnaea speech and music,” but was trying 
to perfect a telegraph repeater to reooro incoming 
mess.iges and later repeat them mechanically to- 
anolher Btati-m. Ifaviog started la life as n 
telegraph operator, his first interests were in tliatr 


, a • 1 » ..-v c.« iiiat ifc can field and the phonograph was more or less, of an. 

Mounted on a cir^lar track .JH . accident The repeater with which .he was 
always he roiofed toward the w 'California expenmentiug bore a remarkAhfe resemblance to- 
L“v”e”.'L”£ la his notebook tor 

electricity. The entire apparatus weighs about ...v . , p_-„npnt with diaphragm having 

-through the tunnel. These, in turn, would .bo I^'.i 

made to actuate generators for making electricity. 


vvr iuv^ixn The 8p-*aking vibrations 

0 indented nicely and there’s no doubt that i 






C. B. CUNNlGHAtlE GRAHAM Esq, 

By Mr. Mukwl Dey.A R. c. A. fio-' £> ) 



- THE SACCED TREE 
By Mr. Mufcu* Oey. a.r c.a. 

(Jfember of the Chieaw Soettly of Etchers) 
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shall be sMe to store tip and reprodnce aatomati- 
callr at any futnie time the bnman voice 
perfectly.” 

.The telegraph repeater was forgotten. la his 
tniod he could see exactly how a phonc^raph 
should loot The only question was the best 
material to use. raraffin was too solt ; the record 
wore out too quickly. A hard wax wonld have 
been ideal, but would require months of research, 



.Straight on to the end it went, not a word 
missing ! 

It VX1 a memorable day. and night, too, at 
Menlo Park. Nobody went home- Hour after hour 
they stood around ihe machiQe. taking turns at 
speaking, laughing, whistling and Bingiog, and then 
listening to their voices repeated back to them. 

The next day Edison curried the first phonograph 
nnder bis arm to New York and demonstrated it 
m the office of a friend. The demonstration was 
a success, and the papers were filled with reports 
which were cabled all over the world. Orders 
poured in from every quarter, and Edison, without 
stopping to perfect and improve, was forced to 
h^ia making machines immediately, to supply 
the demand The phonographs were used for 
exhibition purposes So great was the inierest 
aroused that one enterpnsing exhibitor cleared 
in a single week in Boston . 

The craze lasted lor a year and a half, then 
gradually died out Edison had oecome interest^ 
in the cleetnc light, and for pine years let the 
phonograph languish Yet he rralized its 
possibiliiies aod in an article published a tew 
mooths after ihe iDventlca. he listed no less than 
ten fields of development m which it wonld prove 
a boon to mankind. 


Edison with bis first Phonograph 


.“•ibe wanted immediate action. Tinfoil suggested 
‘“elt^Ofne'biQg sott and pliable, yet more 


cuaieu paper, vn aug. itf, 
ttidgrara was drawn, with a note to John Kreosi, 
his instrument maker, to "make this.” The 
mechanic also was told he could spend up to 
on the model I 

The .model was. completed within. a few days 




1 


and earned to the "old maD.” as the lbirtT*year*old 
inventor, was even then called. The laboratory 
•“ji. ennons to see the outcome of what Kreosi 
hsd freelv branded as a “crazy idea.” gathered 


around Elison turned the crank to test its fnction. 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoil on the cylinder, fasten- 
uis the ends down with a atrip of lead, laid m a 
ftitwve cut for the purpose, aod adjosted the 
monihpiece. 

Ue griped the crank, for the first phonograph 
^8 land-operated, and began to turn, at the same 
uma shouting into the mouthpiece : 



Edison and his pupils with one of his firsi 
Phonographs 


Mary had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was while as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.’ 


The laboratory wits were convulsed with Uua^ 
ter at the picture of Edison shouting cbjidlipott 
runes at a revolving piece of tinfoil. Amid jh^r 
shonis and jokes. Edison calmly sub-.tiinted the 
reproducing diaphragm, turned the cylindf^r 
to the stalling point and spun the ciaok. 

Jfom the tinfoil, m a high, thin voice camo me 
words : 


“Jlary had a little lamb •• 


It wasn’t until 1887, ten years after the original 
invvnbOT. that he went hack .fo.the phonograph. 
His first step was to revolutionize the machine, 
Bubetitute a permanent cjlindrical war record 
fOT tffioil and a battery-dr.ven electrical motor, 
vrtich was very shortly replaced by a spnng 

“°Dntil radio came along to challenge its. 
flupremacy. the phonograph .held the center 
of me Btage as. a music and speech 

nrodacer Radio made a temporary dent m its 
virwtige. but ihe various manufacturers ; who saw 
Sieir oroBts threatened, responded with a senes 
of notable inventions that again revolutionized the 
cann^ music art. ...... , j j . 

The company which had been loiindea to 
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sri-ssjsss 

'"'¥^‘01”''/ SSinWntions Mm : "Vcnjs, come W>= f”'], “ '°*' 

"*'l';a iS .ho roSS’l otmS 


toalish e 


pictures on ^ OQ me 

te ^produced bj PWH|>R invcntimi of an 
TnhODpfciBpli. :^p Idea '9 The movie 

T:D8l»sh ^not by the usual camera, 

scenes a*^ .S^ric cell, ^Wch records U.om 

the cuttini? tool pJJJac^oc needle is used 

record is P^syf^; 'uig».jjjE^irrent, rvhich owrates 

to ertate another pulsat.DR^c^ of light and dark 



The Aviation Epidemic 

— 3hc Liierary Jhgtsi 


— Peym/ar Mtchanies 


Prayer For Independence And Sincerity 

Pr. Glenn .F'^“*L'„,S(i^m®have°ioIive^d »t [J® 
of Wisconsin,, is Wisconsin Senate the 

opeuinc session of tUe 

foUowinp prayer .— , # .jj covernnients, neip 

Freak of Nature hJSra of this legislature session 

r..?Lvh™ S sftour. oi debate, horn 

'■'***^**^ sSSssssr-r::: 

:itSS;.ss.vs;.M 

Calf with two Faces 
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committed the government of this commmivealth 
into finr hands. 

“Help ns to realise that the nnborn are part of 
our constituency, altfiongh they have no vote at 
the polls. 

“Jlay we have greater reverence for the truth 
than for the past Help us to make party onr 
servant rather than onr master. 

“May we know that it profits ns nothing to 
Viin elections if we lose our courage. 


Hefp us to be independent alike of tyrannical 
maionties and tirading minorities when the truth 
abides in neither. 

, “May smcenty inspire our motives and science 
latorm oar metnods. 

. “Help ns to serve the crowd withoutflattering 
ih and believe m it without bowing to its 
idolatnee.” 

—The Western CVin'sfwn Advocate 


SOVIET EUSSU 

By RAMANANDA CHAXrERJEE 


T he horrors of the Hrench RevolaUon in 
the eighteenth centary are koowa to 
stodeots of history Bot in spite of the 
atrocities of which some of the leading French 
revolntlonlsts and their comrades and 

followers were gatlty, history has 

Tecogsised and recorded what was comraeo' 
dahle In post'Revolutioa Franco. That has 
not been regarded as an attempt at white* 
washing the misdeeds of those revofatiooists. 
TberevolntioniQ Russia alsoisasso ciated with 
many atrocities nndmacb bloodshed And even 
now, it is reported that many reprehensible 
methods are used there by the officers of 
the Government. Nevertheless, it would be 
only fair to try to find out whether Soviet 
Russia is doing anything commendable — 
not with a view to white-washing the careers 
of the evil-doers, but for gaining some idea 
of how things are going on in that vast 
cA a'ad Asia. The Seuitt 

Union Year-bool for 1927 • helps the reader 
to make an attempt in this direction 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was formed on the territory of the old 
Russian Empire, with some shiftiogs of some 
frontiers The population of the 0 S S. B. 
is composed of more than one hundred 
different nationalities, speaking different 
languages and believing in many difTerent reli- 
gions These different national and lioguhflc 
KTonps lived in one state under one emperon 
the Czar of all the Russias But it is found 
that even when the controlling hand of the 


SocUt Union Year-Book. 1927. CommS^ and 
edited by A. A. Saatalov and I/iuia Ses*l. 1^ D. 
M A London' Oeopgo Allen Unwin Ltd- l/rown 
8vo. pp. 453. Cloth, gilt letters. 7s. Cd net 


great autocrat is withdrawn, these various 
oatiouahties cootiaue to live as one political 
entity io one state Adverting to the 

diversities of race, language and religion 
in India, Britishers have repeatedly declared 
for onr benefit that the yoke of the 

stranger is the only thing that holds together 
and can bold together the diverse groups of 
people living in fodia, and that if thit yoke 
were withdrawn, it would be impossible for 
them to form one state The example of 
Russia shows that oar British friends, patrons 
and protectors may not be quite infallible 
as prophets. The diversity in Soviet Russia 
K lu fact, greater than in India Bat there 
is 80 much enthusiasm for the Soviet 
Stale even among the comparatively back- 
ward and less civilised Asiatic nationalities 
forming part of its population that, for taking 
part iiT the tenth anniversary celebrations of 
btepabUc, womau delegates from 
distant Asiatic regions went all the way 
from their homes to flloscow. 

The birth-rate for the whole Union in 
1926 was 42 per cent, and the death-rate 26 
per cent The increase in popnlation thus 
formed 1'6 per cent, te, the same as in the 
pre-war period, and greater than that in 
India 

“After the Revolution of November. 1917, fnnda- 
mental chaazes were introduced m the political 
and eooooniic life of the country.. Tne natural 
resonroes of the cation and the big works and 
lactoTiee which were formerly privately owned 
became national Property- industry, transport, 
foreicn ti^e. and to some extent the internal 
t^e. were tow administered by and m the m- 
terevm of the Sluts, while the land which was 
formerly the property of the landlords was distri- 
buted among the peasants engaged in its cultivation. 
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Some of the Dol<><?awa fmra Distant Provioow of fho SoTi'et Union "^nio Came to Moscow Recently 
to Take Part in the AU'Rassia Women s Conference 


The corernmont of ibe country passed iato tbo 
bands of the ropreseotativea of the laboorine 
poptiUtion. 

“The period of restoration of tho aatioaaJ eco- 
nomy of tne Soviet union from the decline which 
was the result of, the war and revolution is now 
neariny its end. The reviving national economy is 
fast approachine the level of pre-war Btaodards, 
and a period of developoicot and expansioii is 
opening up before it. Tho restoration has required 
preat efforts for its acbievemect, considerinc that 
the Soviet Union has stood pracficalJy isolated in 
the world durins the last few years and has had 
almost no credits from foreign countries aS a 
result of the adverse attitude on the part of fordsn 
governments-” 

Taming to AgricuUnre, which is Soviet 
Russia’s most important sphere of economic 
life, we find that the gross agricultural pro- 
duction, which in the lear 1921-22 was 50 
per cent, of pre-war production, reached V3'9 
per cent, of pre-war in 1924-25 and 92 per 
cent, in 1925-26. 

As regards Industry, in 1925-26 the vaino 
of the produefioo of industry at pro-»r«r 
prices was 92 per cent, of that of the pre- 
war period. At the commencement of Febru- 
ary, 1927, the Conncil of People’s Commissa- 
ries and the Council of Labour and Defence 
of the Soviet Union decided to increase 
industrial prodnetion in 1926-27 by 20 per 
cent as compared with the previous year. 


Industrial^ prodaction in 1927 most fhns 
have considerably exceeded the pre-war pro- 
doctiOD. 

The trade turnover has been increasing 
year aftor year. The railway transport system 
bas been developing conticnally. In the pre- 
war year 1913 the total length of railway 
line amounted to 58 162 tiiometres. At the 
end of 1026 the total length of the line was 
74,429 kilometres. In foturo about 2,000 
kilometres of new line are to be laid every 
year. 

Id the interests of British iron and steel 
magnates and snppliers of railway stock, etc, 
the inland waterways of India have been 
greatly neglected under British rale. Under 
the Soviet Government wafer transport has 
also been extended. In 1913 tho length of 
navigable waterways wav 39.942 kilometres ; 
in 1935-26 it was 42087 kilometres. Con- 
siderable work was also done for tho recon- 
straefioD of the ports aud mercanfiio marine 
and the improvement of highways. 

The Soviet Dnioa is alfo making progress 
in the accnmulation and increase of basic 
capital. Tho number of workers employed in 
industry, transport and communications, 
education, health organisations, etc., is con- 
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sUuttr lacraa^in? ; aod the average wa?03 
par worker h aUo cjotinutlly increi^iog. 

Tho aathore ha»a devoted 22 pages of . 
their Qspfol wort to agricaltaro, 61 pages to 
p mineral resoarcas ‘an J iodastcy, 20 pages to 
' the policy and practice of concessions. 79 
“ pages to foreign trade, and so ono 

The Co-operative movement in all its three 
branches, Consnmers, Agtlcaltnral, and Homo- 
Indastries, has been making steady progress. 

Expenditore for edacation and cnltoral 
purposes has increased -by 22 per cent, and 
has risen to 290 million roables. Expendi- 
ture'for delansiveiparposes amonnfa to 692 
mtllion ronblcs and shows a comparative 
redaction in therbodget' In India cdnealion- 
al expendltaro does - not bear the same or 
even nearly tho same ratio to military 
eapenditare as it doesJo Kussla 

In 1925-27 the total' revenne of llie 
GoTemment o^India amonoted to R«. 130,42.- 
SIiCOO, oat of which Rs. 51.h800090. or 
approximately 43 per cent were allotted for 
military expeoditare, as against 'Rassia’s 143 
per cent. If to tho Government of India’s 
revetmo the revennes of the Provincial Govern- 
menls for 102C-27. amoanting to.Rs. 94.0t.16,- 
000, were added. India's military oxpenditate 
woclilistilt be abont2oper cent, of the total 
Ccntral''and'ProTlaoiaI revennes. That woold 
he'ahont doable the proportion of Russia. 
Blit is India’s array thrice or twice as largo 
and’ellifcicrt as that of Rnssia ? 

In Rnssia in 1936-27 the state expeoditare 
'for edneation and cnltoral purposes was 
about 29 crores of roables or 45 crores.of 
Tooees. In 1924-25 in British India tho 
total peblicf and private edacaflonal ei- 
penditnro amonnted to Ks. 20,87,48.319, of 
which the Ooveroment, mnnlcipalitics and 
district boards combined'eontribated-K?. 12.- 
91.27,690. This amoant. spent for about 
double tho popnlatioo of Soviet Rassla, is a 
little more than a qnartor of that spent by 
the latter state for educational and cnllaral 
purposes. 


“Of the local budget 407 per cent, is sprat on 
me requirements of a caUnral-cducanoosi 
character ; ecoBomlc eipraditunj absorbs per 
; adminiatration 'and justice take . 19-21 per 
Ceot4 other objects of expenditure lake MO. per 
wnt. As is seen, a considerable part of ibo local 
tnuffet IS spent on the educational and cnl rnrai 
oeeds of tho country. This item of expciMittrre 
I* rocreoTop. showing a conlinnons nso. Jo tM 
bndiret It formed 317 per cent, ina in 
ij.Vi? 40.7 -per cent” 

In tho budgets of none of the proTiDCes 
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of India do35 eilacilion absorb snch a largo, 
and admlaKtritiou aad jattic?, such a sinall 
proportion of th3 local rovenaes as in 
Russia. 


In fhs local badgots of Russia about 40 7- 
pet cent are spent for education, With this 
let ns compare tho Bengal Governments’ 
educational expenditure. In tho years 1925- , 
27 Bengal’s revenues totalled Ks. 10,92,- 
95,000 out ■ of which Rs. 1,35,95000, or 
a litflo more than 12 per cent were 
allotted for education. If the Bengal Govern- 
ment spent more than four croros of rupees, 
for edacation. the proportion would be about 
that in tho local bodgets of Russia. This, 
can bo d'^ne if Bengal gets the 37>> lakhs 
from the jute export duty for education, 

“Tho trade nnba oraiulsations of the .Soviet . 
Union athu-h great impoftauco to cultural a^. 
eduostioosl wock,aad davota much 
it. Ahoui 10 per coat, of their income is 
to eJacatiooal work, to addition a 
lowrtod in all collective agfe8n.ot8 

nal fund.” 


u luna. 

00 our trade-uoiODs in India have, any 
coUural-educatiooal fund ? Do the employ- 
ers of factory Jabour pay any amount to 
any each fund ” 


lOf auco luuu „ , 1 . 

“The trade unions aim ataatUfyin? .all tM 
cultural requixeraeats of the worker, beeinning wth 
So acquiring knowledge and ending, 

with the desire for rest and healthy physical 
MraciiS. Thcrofor^ m addition to rea'fma rooms. 

sr. 

S£”'?s 

2000 trade umoa. members, and tne majority of 
STcluS are atthe various factories and estab- 
lishmeuts.” . , , 

About 33 per cent of t^he 
the clubs are women 
unions have 6803 libraries with S414£40 
Sm How many, if any, of our trade 
unions have lihraries and bow many books 

**"'*In 1925 the trade nnions of the U. S.^ R. 
mnhliahcd ”twenty-two newspapers six of which 

circulation of tho^ trade union 
factones. 9 81275 of the niagazines 

course, is quite independent of 


5OTr-ni«:'o1c^ie/« qmte edraend^nt Jf 

[^ty, etc. 
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trnjvrinc activity. Id 1923. three humiretl booM ?/ clatvoe Itio literacy fiffuro wa^ 300 per 
wore pablishca; in 1921. 791. 01 these last ISJ- theosaoa in 1909. Alter 20 years m Sel 
f* ttal figQra ha? advaooed lo 017— an ' iooroasa 

literary*^ “T' 't'’ .‘'’P resj“o-ranoli of it beiSsobrapied wilbblo^y 

literary activity, if any, of our trade . unions ' revolutions. Let us now corap.-ire with these 

in India i> ' ' - ^ fif^nres the advance in literacy under pai 

inero are sanatoria aod health resorts m .. . «.!»., • 

Russia, which now accommodate almost 
osclusively workmen and employees. 

Literacy is far’ greater iu Soviet ‘ Russia 
than in India. ' ' ' ■ 

“The 1920 censng pave (he followlnpr da(a in 


Briiannica (which means, the Britannic 
pe&cB) w Jadia from IVOl to 1921 
Hero in 1901, 1911 and 1931, according tc 
the census reports, 98, 106, and 139 per 
thousand males wore counted as literate. 
The figuresfor 1901 and lOIl'wero arrived at 


Tr” v!!? ‘ho population -of the by taking into consideration males of all ages ; 


while the average number per thoas.ind of the 
total popalation v'a.s 465. But daring (he inter- 
venii^ period ‘ illiteracy has been gradoally 
ie<lvl^.hy;th6 various campaigns carried on for 
that^rpose." ' 


The various kinds of adnlt schools form 
part of these oorapaigoa. In 1924-25 the 
schools for adult ilUteratos numbered 43, 

0004 with 81,60,000 pupils ; in 1025*20 they 
numbered 49,804 with 15,99,765 pupils. 

“The decrease in the,' number of pupils 

attending the schools for [adult] illiterates, HublMod fn i025”'ti’D Soviet ”Ru 5 si^t~iiri’crM«cd by 
though the number of this type of school CO to 70 per cent, as compared with 192i. lathe 
has increased, is explained by the fact that ^ear 1935 the^ number^ oL, books,;. i,e, separata 


only males aged 5 and upwards. Calcnlating 
the last by faking into consideration males 
of all ages, wo fiod tJie Bgore to bo 122 pet 
thousand. So in India in 20 'years literacy 
among males ■ has advanced from 98 to 122 
or 2i per thousand, against an increase of 
317 for Soviet Russia, which like India 
inclnde.s many groups of people In various 
stages of civilization. 


'“Accordine to the figures published by tho 
Coafral Departmoat, the mnmjser of books 


a large number of those receiving iustruc- 
tion have already learned to read and write.” 
The number of those adult illiterates who 
become literate in coo year was 5.50,845. 
What is India’s record under British lolo' 
in this respect ? 

In India according to the censns of 1921, 


..ties, amounted to 36,416. This alreadv exceeds 
the number of booka pnblisbed ia tho pro-war 

g jrlod. Ia lOlD tho number for tho entire Ruisma 
mpir® was 34.630 books. The nnmbor of copies 
priotod la 1025 was nearly twice as great as jn 
1912— 24.20.35.S01 as compared with 13.3o.- 
01.8S6.” 

This shows that in Russia under, the 
Soviet education and tho cultivation of 


IS -Si 


thousand 'among females of the same age 21 
37cr thousand are literate j the figure for 
(ho total population oL both sexes of that 
age being 82 per thousand. The proportion 
of literates in India is, therefore, about one- 
sixth of that of Russia. 

The proportion of literate women m 
India is one-sixteenth of that in Russia. 

According to Chambers's Encyclopaedia 
(new edition): 

“In 1900 only one-fjfth of the IRnssianl army 
recruits could read and write. • According to toe 
1920 census 46‘5 per cent of (he population wmp 
literate (617 per cent, of males. 33‘6 of feraalesj 
Assuming that the army recruits ‘ came' 
from the lower and comparatively .more 
illiterate strata of the population ia 1900, 
it would not bo -an underestimate to suppose 


under the Tsars. Tho population of British 
India is about double that of tho Soviet 
Union. But in 1924-25 in Brifish India 
ODiy 37,030 books were published ; in tho 
Soviet Union 36,416 books were published in 
1925. How many copies of tho books wore 
printed In (ho aggregato in India is not to 
be found in any book of roterence, but it 
is certain that the editions wore not ns large 
as those of the books printed in Russia. 

- We will next consider the difibrent kinds 
of books published iu Russia. 

“Of tho books published tho first place is occu- 
pied 6v social science— 45 3 per coal ; next oope 
applied BCionco— 212 per cent. ,* fiction and belles 
letters— 11.2 .per cunt. ; exact scieuoo— 6 3 . per 
{■cut. and 10 7 per cent, various other pubUo.ition8. 
Of Uio totjJ works published in , Uie Kussiaa 
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laaKuise 945 per cent, were oris'inal 'works 
ana 55 per cent. tronalatioBS.” 

No refertnco book gives any soch 
classiScation for India. Bat in Mr. Jlichael 
West’s book on Bilingualism, published by 
the Bareau of Education, India, there is a 
table giving the number and classification 
of Bengali books published from 1910 to 

1923 inclnsivo (pp. 03-99^ which is repro- 
duced below : — 

Subject of 

Books. Nombcr 

Art , 3S0 

Loffiaphy 533 

Drama 738 

Fiction 2123 ' 

History, 

Geocraphy 1115 

I/wgaaeo 4536 

. . 80 

Hedicine 6il 


Snbiect of 
Books. I 
Miacellaceoiis 
Philosophy 
Poetry 
Politics 

Relicioa 
5Iathcmatlc3 
Katoral Scieaee 
Travel 
Total 


2C30 

705 

127 


... The popuIatioD of Bengal is about one- 
third that of the Soviet Uoiou. But iu 12*/4* 
years 17369 Bengali books were published, 
and in one year ia Russia 30,416 books 
were publishei The figures as to the kinds 
of books ia the lists given above should be 
Botea. Mr. West observes in regard to the 
oeogali books classified above that Ltogoage 
I iT^^lsn by a large number of elementary 
tert-books. that readers of Bengali books 
must be badly off in respect of T^aw, Philo- 
sophy, politics, Natural Science, and Travel, 
and that both relatively and absolutely the 
onlput in scientific and technical subjects 
appears to be extremely meagre. 

teoks in other lanimages than Rossiao 
issued in i92a were divided as follows according 
enbiect : peasant bcoks-777 (69.50.000 copies) . 
Wnomics. politics, rublic affdirs-602 139.94.750 
ropies ) ; school and text books— 480 (87.67.000 
copies) : parly liteiatare-202 (16,83^00 copies)” 
So in Russia even peasants required so 
tnsny as 58,60,000 copies of books in 1925 ! 

Here are some statistics relating to Soviet 
newspapers : — 

, Date. Nombcr of Papers. Circnlstion. 

Jaa. 1. 1923 507 15324)10 

.. 1924 494 22,88.080 

.. 192> 679 69,5G.0!)3 

.. 1926 591 82,81,820 

The increase in the circulation of the 
peasant papers pnblished in Moscow is shown 
in the following table: — 

„ • From 1910 to 1913 inclusive is U year^ 
But la premrinff his table ifrom the Catalogae^oi 
the Bengal Library ilr. West could not get copies 
01 It for five quarters.} 


Ji.resltanslat/a OateUa 
(Peasants’ paper) 
Bednota (Poverty) 


April 1, 
1923. 


.May I. 

1924. 

1924. 

_ 

60,000 

2.00.000 

49,000 

48,000 

55 000 


Whilst in 1923 the circulation of peasant 
papers constituted 8 per cent, of the total 
circulation of papers throughout the Union, 
in 1924 it had risen to 15 per cent, and in 
February, 1926, to 22.9 per cent. The num- 
ber of peasant correspondents also rose, and 
on March 1, 1924, there were 2,500 peasant 
correspondents working on 65 peasant papers. 

Dunng tho years 1924 to 1926 the num- 
ber of papers printed in the rations langu- 
ages of (he nationalities througbont the 
Soviet Union had increased from 103 to 190, 
bat the total circnlation increased from 2,38,- 
000 to 9.28,943, ie. nearly four times._ Toe 
various types of papers published in the 
Soviet UoJOD may be classified as follows : 
Class of Journal. Number io Circulation in 


Feb. 1920. 

Peasant 181 

National (in non- 
Rassian Languages) 190 
Worker 58 

Red Army 16 

VouDg Communist 53 
Trade Union 17 

Co-operative 53 

General 135 

Total 662 


Fob. 1926. 
10,13,000 

9,28,943 

22,76810 

93,980 

4,71,453 

8,70,500 

75,322 

27.25,131 

83.57,112 


Id most other countries except the Soviet 
Union political power is wieldod mainly by 
the nobility or the middle classes, or by 
both combined. In the Soviet Union power 
has passed to the industrial _ workers and 
peasants. But it must not be ;snpposed that 
these classes there are as illiterate 
and ignorant of the affairs of the world out- 
side their province or country as the corres- 
ponding classes in lodia. Tho proportion of 
literates among them is larger than even 
among our bhadralok (gentlemen) classes. 

In this article I have compiled from toe 
Soiiet Union Tear-Book, 1927. some of the 
things which may be said in favour of that 
State. Much cao bo said on the other side, 
too. In the Labour Magaxine for November, 
1927 Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, after show- 
inc the bright side of the picture, adds 


"Vthea one has said all this.— which is so 
necessary to insist on in view of the prevailing 
prejudice and ignorance cn .these important aspects 



Atont Women 

1 following paragraphs arc talten from 
Slri’Dharmn : — 

ALL-ISDIAinSl! 

I The nnity of Indian womanhood was well 
demonstrated "at the Women’s Day hy its Prcsi* 
cents and Borers. A Bengali woman from 
iTitca, -Mrs. P. K. Sen. opened the proceediCRS. 
Mrs. • JanaWbai • Uhat of Poona, speaking m 
iUrath] presided at the morpins e«ston Mrs. 
nice of indorc, speaking m Hindi, opened too 
yiemoon session, and Dr. Mntholaksbml Ammal. 
Depnty.presidcot of the Madras LegislatiTe Council 
presided OTsr the eyeaing session which was 
owned I to men and women and held in the imm- 
ecse Cooeress Pacdal. She spoke in Knsluh 
•fld Tamil. There were also speakers in Teluso. 
lamil and Canarese -and a Mabammadan 
woman speaker In Ordo. The unity was further 
emphasised by the openioc prayers, Umda. 
Lhnstian. Uohammadaa -and a uniTersal prayer 
repeated by ail tosetner. 

NonwAT Eqcausis "Wmow’s Hicnr 
Under a law jnst enacted in Norway widows 
are giren the - same right in the property pi the 
deceased husband as widowers have bad in the 
TToperty of the deceased wife. This includes the 
wjht to occupy the home. The law became 
effeetiTO on January 1, 1928. 


‘Spread of.Bengali Colture 
Hr. Rsmes Basu ‘writes in Tfie Vira- 
■Ifftarati Qiiarierly ; — 

Durine the Muhammadan supremacy the Eipdu 
chiefs -were" pcnerallv engaged in hshliuR • their 
rivals near at hand, or their ovcrlorts of tue 
iinrerial. or the ' provincial courts. They >had 
■prsetiwlly 'po -time or opportnnity to give any 
att^oo to cultural expansion. The fnndainwtvl 
wd cnhnral unity of Uiodn India was therefore 
keM-npagaioKt great political edds. , . . . _ 

It was lelt to the religious leaders to tanc 
the - culture of Bengal to the provinces ontMUO 
Befienl. They were -not hampered bv ^political 
CT gecgraphital disadvantages, and their iti nerar y 
inclnded places far ' and near. The \aishua^ 
and the Shaktas founded cultural colonies almost 
threngbeut north eastern India. . . 

Donne the latter half of his life Cbi^anya-d^ 
h'meelf lir^ at iSiri where the King Pralspiuur* 
Deva became his diiople. The whole of w^a 
was ■roused -to a -•apirtiual I'aeimty ^hicnfooM 
n'ln'literature.’art-anddife. The rayostles 


Ilupa and Sanatan Goswamis were deputed ly 
him and did evangelical work in re-cstablishmg 
the glories of Brindaban and writing sminte and 
rnsa-sfiaitras for Bengal Vaishnavism Later on 
Krishnadas Kaviraj and Jtva Goswarai took up 
the task of laying the philosophical foundation of 
this new echool , „ , . „ , „ 

The later Goswamis of Bengal influenced the 
courts of Jevpur, Kanuli. Bharatpur, . etc. The 
worship of Badba with Krishna was introduced 
bv them Viswanath Chakravarty. the celebrated 
commentator of the Bbagavata, was a power in 
Bnodabao It is also known that the kings- of 
Tippeia adopted Vai»lin3vism. ,Tbe disciples of the 
Aowaitacharya preaohed in Minipur. It is said 
lhat the Malta kings of Dliatgaon in Nepal were 
disciples of Bergali Gurus .v w » *!. 

The Vaishnavas preached in the west, • the 
Bbaktas m the Eist. Haja Nar^narayan of Ccoeh- 
Iwharandhis brother Bhukladhvaia repaired the 
Kamaksbya temple and patronised Assamese 
literature It was by the introduction or the cul- 
ture of the plains lhat, during the Kign of Rudra 
Singba o! Assam, the people were brought to the 
cultural level of other provinces. Saaktism as 
practised ID Bengal was adopted as the state 
relpOTO. Olid Ihe celebraled knsbnmm &.5-SM- 
eisb. who was commissioned from Nsvadwipa, 
tmme die guru of the kings, and gave directions 
for tho worship of Durga. the reading of tim 
Cbaodi. etc. The pandos of kamaksnya abo 
came his disciples.^ Bis descendants are Jenown as 

‘”v”^ba?Bhattacharja who is kno^ for Lii 
skill in'' towD-planning was at the court of -Sawm 
ley ^g of Jaipur, and also aided him in cuuipp- 

™T»irSfS“fWaI. mr. .otbshii.ab.nd ia 
claiming their own outside Bengal. Beoares tlie 
icaoital of Saivisia had attracted the Bengalis 
“KSote pSt Acconl.cg to the tradition oMhe 


l^e SumeTirsfh of Bena^s. it is known 
SiaTsankaracba^a elected Iswacharya Brahma- 

Thakor Of Mehar later on became he 
(abbey of his Math 
Sasiha'mahodevanda-tJrtba ,Swatni. In 
Century the A'asft* narts Iwame the di'ciples of 
Math. ”Rani Bhavam of ^atore did mnch for 


enc^ ^ Hindus and Muslims outside Bergai to 
a certain extent. It is known that a B-^ngali 
Spchit^ was requisitioned at Iho court of Assam. 
* Eastwards, near Mailing, the old icapital ,01 
Ksdiar, a hut of this type has been carved out of 
n^Wer and further north-east m fchiteagir town 
a teaple of Ball m the pancha-ratna -type can 
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still io tout,. Soillhrard', in rnrl. n poncnli lomjplo 
n«cs on tho south, b'juk of tho 
Westwarda. in HtUiari, tlie old caritn! of tho Chcdl 
Ivinss,... Q Beucnli ;wnr/jn-m/na temp lo hai bcM 
lately discoverc<1. nnd further wcslvrard. in tho 
tomb of Jfnia lUktrwar nt Alwar. 

Slis-Vt 'p 

Ren^H atylo of Indo-f:^raoernie ardatecluro 
influenced tho Muslims. "This stylo by ^ 

its massivo remains often of e:£cellcnt workniM- 
ship. its blR vaalis. -widp . corridore. nomwous 
domes profusely carved brick p^npls 
f® co oured clwcd tiles, deeply rnOuenced 
SenSirary areJiiiecta" Its infliiouco is tracea- 
in^th?^S Of Sher Shah\ dyn^ty, and 
still more in 

tbft roval residence , tho -um remarKPU,. it 

m-S' 

dts°T 

Sra'tiH ava5SU“UtcV3r?hW 

r=r£’’'V'.'S-R ™ 

Btyloi _ 

Veterinary Science and Rnral 

Reconstrnction 

We read in tto Indian Veterinary 
Journal .. , 

lips, it docs not translate A'®® rnor ^echoes it, the 
Viceroy 9^1' jt gnd the Press retails it. Tlie 

Politician advertise 11 ana ui ^ 

ryot with bated ^Uenniom. 

of distiUKUisbed unds lor me promised 

lie dreams of a new heave^^ the 

a throne. But food tne rra promise him o 

niv| 

kS ’ ,gf ,s;ji of 

significant smile better occupation. Ho 

those who stand m need of bettor o 

mayberiglitorhemav be wrou^^^ 

remains that ’ RurjLAS Xo market to-day. 
a current ia^^nted is honest su^ 

than a leality. ‘ot belicoso . verbosity 

stantial work and not jne 
of which the heaven is wear^an interest Iho 

We have pmusedjvith socy 

evidence touacred on rp^l Many have spoken 

the Linlithgow .Commission. Jiany^^^ 

about the necessity of pMceeding J jq 

etmctlon woric on a CTmpreiieu ^^^y 

St o5Tfe..'£S '^Te ‘€31 “““•»• 

ShT"S-rffil& 'SbtouJn; tempcranm 


ocncnltnral improvements of, all sorts, 
prodiico, sulmuiary industries have ail 
RURBCstcd. But nnno has Bpoken a^ot ^ 
expansion of the Veterinary of 

important factor to preserve tho cattle wealta _ ^ 
tho ryot, under the new disi»en«alion. 

wkt will "dcbt.rcdeniptlop;; moan if Jo m 
ryot is going to loso his gattle par ahw 
from preventable causes? Will f land 

improvements of all sorts inean P^^^jy^ravaitss 
is depleted of much of Us cattle from tho rav g^^ 
of epizootics V Some wiinesscs have spolmo 
-tho limited OTtent of pV® ted uSS 

Department.” What more can bo expected 

f^Pry^'oo's5nr''S^o tSnirT'lv. la® 

on a wider scale of tho 

tand'lo be bsrio e«nomm dja^rra of 

reality and^wo on^ hopo that our vmw 
be a voico in tho ^rtlderness. 

Adnlt Education - 
Mr T V. Apparsundpram writes in 0 

a large share of JjiJnc up before India 

of political Snt^ coaUnnapee of 

in these days. A rcrsistem obviously an ta- 
illiteracy among the Many of the 

gonistic to Pohhcal advancem^ ^ education. to 
adults are now and to exercise 

understand J® "^hJch^Ulfcontribute to 
it in a direction which will control life, 

prepress. Again, it w ^ strength, 

ft education Sympathy with the new 

these adults ^H^Ln learn at schools.. Conlu 
tbiags the’r ch Jon to ayropathiso with 

you expect an Uiuemie p contrary. U is .the 

roass.movemenW No. u juitgrato parent against 
reaction ,exerc sea oy ^ Btandmg 

sending hi3 ,f of popular educaUon m 

menace to j^wg^crow in illiteracy. lUs hard 

India. When, aanits g nflneatiug the children in 
to find any ‘^orVad of hteracy among 

schools. •^n®,j'^®?iln to^ largo extent towards 

Sa rfmoSfeeWvour-of scboolm^. 

Badhasoamists at Dayal Bagh, - , 

Wo read in tlie Dayal Dagh llcraU . - 
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I do not of coarse, mean to minimise the 
importance of the system under which profitecr- 
n impossible, in so f.ir as tho indnstries 
oi, Uayal Bash are concerned, (as .the profits 
ansiDsr from manafactnre will rq to snpport tho 
edncauonal institutions of Dayal Baeh). Nor do 
i mean to underrate the siRoificance of the ordi- 
nanM under which those who are LuildinR hoosee 
in Dayal Bsgh have only a life interest as the 
noasos thev bmld pass on to 'the trust after them, 
lor It 13 obvious that nationalisation of property, 
” .®*piea on exfensiyely and in the essentially 
P^OMiuI way 10 which it is beine done m Dryal 
can have far-reaching efTects. The experi- 
ment m religions communism (for lhat is what it 
wmes to) which is being made in Dayal Bash is, 
in any case, intereafins and is reminiscent of sirai- 
{".^P.criments made before. There was. e. g, the 
‘petnl ilal" in the time of tho 
prophet Jlahomed, when the rich men gave op 
^ir wealth and lived the common life of tbcir 
nrothers-in-fiith. Similar things have 
religions 

L^\\ s^arp contrast with the ancient religious 
^ition, hewever. stands out the fact that the 
’ti'n. m the philosophy of life for which 
t,i^“ “•? Blands, appears to be very 'much less 
^BonoeSj. They, in Dayal Ragh. it seems, are 
wiedia between what is 
raiieu the modem maiorialistio civilisation and the 
fl*eeho spiniual tradition. Thus they 
“,'scourace the tendency to retire from 
{hi ® purposes of religious medibifion On 
hand, they insist th.st tho ‘‘gnluuta 
iwAmma (tho wedded and the family state) is. 
eul!?«»^ Jot Siid/wM (spmtual 

They do not of conrso underrate of 
But enforced celibacy (which in 
innia IS generally associated with the life of a 
!« generally renounced the world) 
always— in fact, is not often— the most 
being celibate in thought On the 
d,^’^,.hand. one. keen on continence and selt- 
■ continue to have the temper of a 

(celibate) even Ithough one is m the 

"Wcled state. 

Decline and Future Possibilities of 
Indian Coal Industry 
Mr. B. Mitter contributes to Welfare 
an important article on tho above subject, 
^eil supported by facts and figures. lie 
begins by saying : — 

>3 one of the five chief produclions of 
fodia, the others being Jute. Tea, Kice and Wheat 
fo , the last Great War tho Indbin Coal 
^usiry had been in a progressively prosperous 
^Qition. Gut since the Armistice which 
sMpendM tho militrry operations and the snb^ 
of Versailles which ended the 
Armageddon tne position of tho indaslry. at least 
— fur as the Indian section of the business is 
1 has been getting darker and darker 

52?®*^ the present moment is shronded in the 
c.ootn unrelieved by even tho faintest 
.!■ .^®f»ldiDg the approach of its early revival. 
■It 13 me second class collieries that have been 


!ut and hit verybanl and have collapsed hopelessly. 
Indun colliery, proprietors persistently complain 
that many of their collieries hue been class w as 
second class most arbitrarily. 

Various cau>cs havo operated to bring about 
this precarious posLlion. A careful exani'uatiou 
of the figuroj noted hcrasfter will reveal that 
the causes v hich contributed to effect this collapse 
ate 

(1) Tho Reaction after tho boom. 

fd) CJainpetmou of foreign Coal in the home 
market, 

r.«s3 of the Export Sfarkefs. 

(4) Supplioting of coat by other kinds of 
fuel. 

(5) Utilisation of .Electricity in place of 
Coal. 

(6) Owning of collieries by the Chief Consumers 
of Cnal. 

(7) Apathy of the Stale. 

Ue proceeds to examine each of tiie 
different causes item by item in order to 
try to fiod out what share each has had 
in bringing about this disastrous cooditiou. 
He tbeu suggests and examines the following 
remedies one by one — * 

(a) State Aid 

(d) Ceotraliiatioo of the Industry. 

(c) CtilisaiioB of coaim other more irofitable 
manner. 

Freedom for Hindu Women on 
Ancient Lines 

Disenssiog tho problem of Hindu Social 
Reform in Vedanta A’esnn, Swami Iswaran- 
auda takes as an example the question 
of the free mingling of the sexes in India 
and tbe freedom of women. 

Tbe orthodox are terribly afraid to think of if. 
while the reformer wants it at any cost. What is 
the fear of the orthodox m this toatter ? That 
bis daughter nr son might lose her or his chastity 
and puniy. That is the innate thought working 
ID their minds Bat why notour women combine 
the freedom of the Westernera with the chastity 
and putily for which the Hmdo woman has iived 
and died? Did not Sita live in the midst of 
Raksbasas for months and years ? Did not Savitr: 
SCO from place to phre in search of her mate ? 
Did not tbe Brahmavadmis of old go from court to 
oontt fearlessly challengicg the great savants of 
the time ? Thus we hod that the idea of freedom 
of women is not new to Hindu society, but then 
the reform party forgets that freedom bad earned 
with it tremendous will-power and me fire of 
runty and self-control nurtured in the ancient 
«*ool3 of Urahmacharya. Where that is absent 
free mm^Ung of the sexes becomes positively dan- 
rreraus ax the Western nations are slowly finding 
It out for themselves. And when there is this 
necessary safegaard vou will find that no orthodox 
will stand agamst the freedom of women. Thus 
we find that where the ideals of the race arc kept 
intact, we can allow all other conditions to vary 
as moch 03 possible. Therefore the first duty of 
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THE Modern hbYieW'eor feSrHart, was 


i" •• wiwbr-shtir fowaria' tliesa damm'mu-lmkrj, 

pt tne. , oWen days ' and leaw) her to chansM and it ^ras reserved fora Ronaal Civilian 


bfHUl 


herself eo-that she may solve her own proWem^ 


In'dmnO'PoHtical. Awakening:’’ in ths'ldth 
Century 


ifiRh Court Jfldee the late Mr. F. Ef P.»rci>ef= 
ip ^rescue ‘them from, oblivion and- (o appraise 
their real; historicil value in 1913 byWs paWica* 
tion of ‘Ilistorical Tradition” which niires us tlis ^ 
researches carried on by' nim infrr tlits neglected ' 


Dak Hariayal wrilos i„ JV« 'stamlanl' 


Dearer : 


lies a ' /aitly coherent skeiolofl -of hiaforicaf (radl- 


Let Us oyamine what the ‘'Awalrenimr” was Jitc. ■ mainly representing' the stiudpoint of K«ha- 


What wero the antecedents of the '“leaders” who mid not soldom contradicting the oithodox 

had. eraenri'd from IhP coliccca with the new cosoel Brahwanje texts and this ' he ■ has.i' with grc.lt 


had. eraenri'd from Ihh collcRca with the new Rospel BralinJanic texts and this ' he ■ has.;' with grc.lt 
of •political peurility and emaeowlatioo which was- ®5‘‘* Cndcavonred to’ reconstrnet. It 'had; been 
to, be, preached from the > nlatlorm . of that small shown that ; th^so ^pnrauas- contained' valuable 
body with a big' name. "Iho Indian National*^' ' 'smTititifioa ‘Bnd;'the descriphoa pf 
Corinrc.s9.” - ancient • monarchs and 'their 'red'ms given- m 


, Mr •S'cTTondra Nath Baherjee. tho orator of the are trastworfhv and bis puhlichtion of the 

awakening.'' establislicd a coU^e- for which ho /^t-nasties ^ of the'Jvaiage m accordaoco wKh'toe 


could not find tho namo of any Indian hcro%Qd historical facts narrated jn the pnranas, has opepPd- 

oA.li.tr't in r,w nr, nir.nr. tin «• .-.j.- Ilih PVM ctf ‘ all‘ nripnfalutQ nnrf a rrtlical 


sodnd to fix on Ripoa. He praised Alexander .0^ ' all' orientalists and a criiUat 

Luff,, the ChnsUan missionary in terms of-warra • gtddy of (ho Parana# on modern scientific imes h^ 
appiec-iatioa. Then 3.>»ain h» plevded for simnlte'.- inangarated. It appears fnat the nnCicPt 
neons, examinationg. which should • enable raoro - Iod'.ins . had,, extensive commercial dealmES with 
Indians to' ruin' thtir coiintrv hv ioininff nn Afnct' and in' the .cotirso of -ihetr' comraercis 


Indians 'to' ruin' thtir country by ioiotnff an Afna' and m; the cotireo- of ;ihetr' comraercis . 
aristocratic fcrvico -which' holds ItWatwf from-/ Iha-d to^nd oiil-tlie Very sources of. 

-- -- • . . ''••Nils 'in- Esi'pl.and h lot of ccocrapm- ’ 


Cl.* iiUiU*'' ilawH WWI IXUuI ' ' 

the masses. Mr Itanado was; thritso torited « to.« 


itteSTS aourTnd «ily ot «,= Dei^n of S'' ' 

large Ilinda States, but his dcnationalired rorocHr?- ^ht'di nobody; could .discover till now, Ih© 


ties led him to clioc'to his post under • dm- Britlsii .°i JE Ju! 

GoTcrnrneht;' This 'was the- "new spirit'" which 

taught Hindu scholars to prefer suboruloato plicUS" Iwii nf the 

nnrfer thft Rr llftli tn Iirmrmr nnrt ortWAP « SpSke %V33' abl^' tO-'dlSCOTer the BOarCM Of UlS 


laiiw • resparcuua. au kis uuujv 

fimo”. he iras couvlnced " that this, syatem wonld ?v?''’^!SnVni<\iief'nvAro?* of Ihh ^iilin’nMhe 

bSSSv. 

Swf. l5.XBaa£8't'y&^^^ ■ . ' ‘tawTSta 

Tti S-.chamoIon of th»>wakem 5 B’l,compare.lo. !“? (lie .'PmnnM • 

a Ohrislian Vi«roj- to a Umda amittr , , one of Hie hn?M 0 dSS“b 7 Col. Wilford from- the . 

jtrestescmffl, if . .kfoTmiHbn ?o“nbiieca m the PeraoM.. TBls mp , - 

tbe-'™rld'ha3 yetTarodaced. Ild'alTO dpOlln^d Ibkt .picea bho -coarse ol the great nyer'Nili-lvrisUloa,.. 
“hiS'fajth'Was largo' even m AnslO-Indiaos. Aid • throoch Kusadioa the aucfeat Indian name for 
last'bnt not leastv'we bad'Mr Gokhale.^onO of -those- »»rica from a great latwin Chandrasthana. It 
patriot whoirauld' not chooso | has thereforo been- abundantly proved- that the 
thecolleffo which ;was hopported' by-tlioir nobloi^ cootaiUdd .• ia (bo puraons with regard 

self'Saonfiee thanmf an -that 'English Governor -of the various. 'Olaces'-of'thc world, with which 
Bombay, - , ,, , >. n„r» a-i,nnn nj tho .-011010111 Indians had commercial deahnea oro 

So much forihoYipostlcs of'this new diSwosa-’ j^eojcraphically correct. Mr. - B. ,.T.. Srinivasa- 
tioU'Which has been-tho product of British schools- ryenifar. -the eminent South' Indian historian 
and colleges and which' posfillateaprr/rta«<;rt/j^r- referred to >thb fact in hi3 •article on South Afiica 
dination and inftriorihj to ErigHihntn asHis ideal, published in tho Hindu. 


Historical Imp'ortauco of-tb'e Puranas- 
ifr . ' S.' Bhimasankara Bao obkerves'in ' 
tho;- Quarterly Journal of ‘ the Andhra • 
Sikorical Research Society ' 

For a long-time past, it has been the 'pfevailincr 
impres'^ion and ntso'the nocepted Opinion 'of^ many 
oriemtaliatS'-that^ thfe ‘-pnraDfls* contain' little or^- 
nothirrg of- any' real historical value-'smd .wOre''' 
merely, fairy tales -proceedlDg from (he fortlfe idiaj 
ginabon of grateful- bards to ‘glorify- their'royal' 
patrons.-! . Tho - present'^ attitude of ■ the* modern* 


' , . ' Cbiefs’-Cdlieges • 

The ‘JSducatioTial 'Review “writes 
■Wo hWo referred;' from time to t{me< to- the- 
unsatiSfiwJtorr nature of, the Chiefs’ Uollegcs m 
India iu ao fat as-they tend to encourage a teeimgi 
of unhKilthy separatism on tho part of . the eona of 
(he ruliog , princes. The member8'of/iho‘reyal- 
family.ia Ecgland-do not, think it benraUi their- 
dignity “to send,' their chifdfcn to (he. l/mversibo*- 
of Oifoid and Camliridge. and thercismo' 

■why the betty feudatory princes of India .ahooia 
fiiinl* it obligatory on their part to have a separata 
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instilut’CD for themselves, irembers of the families 
cf ra!ir(f iirinccs have everythicsr to tram in the 
development of intellectoal atility as well aa 
character bv association with th" edncated middle 
cta^'es in India, and the huge vhito elephants of 
the Raiknmar Colleges had lrf>(fer cease to exist 
as soon as practicable. While Enropean domination 
has practically ceased in many of the higher 
edncational institutions of this country, it is per- 
petuated even to-day in all the RakjVuinar Collcgw. 
where the prospective mier of an Indian Stale is, 
more or less, compelled to look upon only member* 
of_lhe European community as leaders and men of 
ability. 


A Principal s Becreation 
Principal H. E. Stapleton of the Cal- 
cutta Presidency College writes in the 
ifagaiine of that College : — 

The first thing that comes into my head Is to 
recommend to every one that if they wish to 
eB;oy a holiday properlv. they shonid do some* 
Ibiog which IS utterly different to their ordinary 
occupation. lASt time I was on leave. I devoted 
mysell ( needless to say at my wife’s behest I 
to eudeavotmos to help in the tirodaction of 
pmlets tbat-unlike the ordinary barndoor hen 
whith only condescends to by about 80 egirs » 
year—wonld lay three time* that number. This 
time I found our homestead in jersey being 
devoted more aod more to that most admirable 
of all animals, the Jersey cow. An Indian caw is 
rrearded as somewhat remarkable if it yields b 
seers a day, whereas every jeraey cow gives at 
least 10 eeers. with 5 p. c Butter Fat. aod one, of 
our cows for some time alter n calved m June 
tave well over 22 seers of milk. Now if you are 
fortnna'e cnoocU to own such cows they must bo 
t»4— preteraWy with lood grown on the place to 
save unnecessary exnendilure ; so I soon found 
mjs»U tamed into a farmer, diliceotly snpcvisiBe 
the ploughing of land to sow with oais. tnauceb 
and above all, that most useful of all fodder crops. 
Incere, while experiroents were also begun early 
in the spring with a new fodder crop. Marrow- 
stem Kale— a sort of glonfied cabbage wuh a lopg 
tbkk stem which is much appretialed ty catlle. 
A drought m April and May proved a severe 
handicap to operations, but fortarately the weather 
chargMl. and, with plenty of rain lor ihe rest of 
the gmwipg season, everything grew well, so that 
when I leit Jersey in September, ample crops were 
available to carry our small herd (now imieased ty 
3 young heifers ) over the ensuing winter. 


Kesbub's Core for Comannalistn 
Mr. T. L. Yaswani obseives in 27ie 
Kalpnla : — 


Commanalism will not he cured by 
nor bv ea h community insi'ifipg no il* 'mhia . 
A new unde standing, a new spirit of * 

new apprecation of ihe essential Call of 
as distinguished from sectarianism will mdicwa 
that there are ’'rights” which are wrong. Not tw 
insistence on but by sacrifices of wrong IrratioJiai 
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rights may Ihe^ITindus and Muslims attaiu to tint 
unity which U our crying need to-day. Easy 
going “tolerance” will not take us far. The spirit 
of {latnaoHin is needed. Its essence us a profound 
belief m the rights of man as man. These are 
right ’‘rights” Religions were not meant to be 
cults of strife and raunler. RoligiOQS were meint 
to be servants of Humanity. This realiseil Sri 
Keshub Chandra Sen. I bring to his blessed 
memory my flowers of love and reverence and I 
Raluate him as one of car greatest prophets of the 
Religion of Humanity and Harmony. 


Caste m the Arja Samaja 
Professor Ramesh Chandra Banerji ex- 
presses the opinion in an article in the 
Vedic Jlagazine — 

The evils of the remnant of caste feelings are 
doing eqnal, if not more, m'schief m the Samaja. 
Some lime back, I read in T/ut Arya Mtlra of Agra, 
that a non Hiodti convert was expeneociog great 
difficulties in getting bis sons marred, although he 
entered the Samaja some twenty years ago. Why 
do we do Snnddhi work at all. if we cannot at osoe 
confer all the rights and privileges &c, on , the 
converts? If we cannotihave inter dining and m- 
ler-inamage with those who come to us, why this 
farce of Shuddhi ^ A single instance of such 
invidious social differences will do us more harm 
than any good one bnodred much advertised 
Shitddhta cao do Caste prejudices are at the root 
of this evil that separates Aryas from Aryas I 
know thero are many Aryas who are libcraUmmded. 
who have risen above proTificial and caste 
oarrowoess But what is needed is this that the 
mass of the A was should be freed .from the bond 
of caste prejudices and provincial narrowness. 
Punjabi Aryas must be thanked for their eompara- 
live broad-isindedness m these matters : but much 
reform is needed in other provinces. 


*Onr Weak Physique" 

We read in The Volunteer : — 

It is cot necessary to repeat that dav by day 
we are going physically weak, lhat is one ot 
main reasons whv we should pay more attention 
to the physical efflcieni'y of the Indian 
youths. Our weakness has made ns dwarfs also. 
And we are afr.nd that. tf. the. state of things 
coDtiaQ«>s unenecked we will be wiped out 

The Hindu of the Panjab has the best all-roiind 
nhyiyiqne aod comes re.srest Ihe European standard 

followed bv the ilahoinmedan. the Hindu of 

Itengat and the Parsi. The Hindu of the Central 
and the ITniteiJ Provinces is heavier th;*n the 
Parsi at th« low<r aeea but at ages over 3 j the 
latter becomes heavier than the Hindu and 
Kt^ually draws away until a very marked a ffer- 
TOCo in weiaht it observed at the higher 

*^^here is little difference between the Hiodu of 
the Central and of the United Provinces and the 
Hindu of Bengal, but it will be observed thar at 
agea above 35 the Hindu of the Central and of 
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ProTiace' h of a temarkablr tood 
anit^inlr® be does not mamtain 

» staodaM at the hlsher 
sramres, ■whue tho Hinda of Bencal is rather 
locluied to obesity at jho hiaher ages 


maraed, dared to displease wy mother. T ircfuM 


tr‘®’ orimary duty to in»i 
*« our oeople and make tjiem atroDff 

to work 'aud sacriftriP fnr thn 


C 7 — j ouu UIMHB Ultim BTTOalT 

to buEt^'^^ sacrifice for tho naJfon which is yet 


Tho Teaching- of Patriotism in 
Christian Schools 


fbo 


Irene '•SrasQn ' Harper observes 
National Ghrisitan 'CGUncil 'Review: 

' Schools shoald touch life at every ooiot. Educa- 
lioa must DOt only prepare boys and girls for life 
m the fature, but equip them for racetiagtho 
propiems of life in the present. As nationaiism and 


S-^^nt^d^v^nroblems in Tnrtia inadverteDce. because diat MuT(l''Dor b»* preveDtd- 

nVpq nf rhilSrnn jinr? wbat can wfl fisnect of BiJch ’progeny ? ilotbers of 


Why should not her danghter-ia-law? IVhoftii 
worship, why not she?- Who is she. then, that 
woiJW try to riqo over my head and govern my 
pt^^bor ? She has to waif 'till her womanhood U 
lulfiliod ; and the oao thing that fulfils n-araanhood, 
womanliness in ’ woman, is motherhood. 
Wait till she .becomes a mother; then she will 
uave the same richt.^ That,' accoiding to the Hioda 
mind, 15 ins great mission of woman— to become a 
mofn6r. But Oh, how difTerent ! Oh: how different! 
Jly father and mother fasted and praved, for years 
upd yeap», so that I would be born. They pray for 
child before ho Is born. Says our great law-civer, 
Sianu. giving the defiDition"of an Aryan : Uo ia 
‘He IS .the Aryan, who is born through prayer. 
Every child not bom through prayer is ijlegitifhate, 
aecordinc to the ere.it law-givor, Th'o child mast 
be prayed for. Those children tbst come with 
curses, that slip into the' world, jnst in a roome^of 


imtinseihifl .1 / Awencfl, tniDK, oD tJiatJ tJiins iJio heart ot .your 

heirM„aro .vou reaSy 10 bo ffonioo ? Kot. aoy 

° question of race or rouotry, or that false sentiment 

of nafional prido. .Who dares to bo .proud io this 
roortaj Ji/e of oars, this world of woes and mNon&i ? 


The desire and need for some teaching .along 
these lines is ‘erowlng. Some demands have’ been 
mane of the schools bv narenta, and odneators for 
? recogniton of Indian culture and asoiratlons, 
but.lutle has, been, done to meot these demands. 

Trnmintt i.n good cituensliip is also an Imperative 

!i i- saoviwnj TTjuwwrjjpivj, or j;ot/ 

.Of this country ton or fifteen years , from now can yoornjiods. ‘If you do not, your niarrhuro Is a he. 
measure up to their greater responsibmtie^ your womanhood i' fa'so, your education Is 
pnless they Me preprM for them. in the schools of superstition, and yonr children if tlipyeome without 


What are wo before this loOoite fowm of God ? But 
I ask you tho question to-nlgbt ; Do you alJ pray 
for the children to come ? Aro you thnokfui to be 
mothers, or not ? Do you thmk that you' srp 
sancriCed by motherhood, or pot?” Ask, that, pi 


today. Particularly In the. Christian community 
does patriotism need to be fostered. In tho pas^ 
Mission schools, especially boarding schcola. liavo 
been criliei.sed on tho ground that they liavo tended 
to denationalise the Christian community. The 
present trend of the community, urged , bv Indian 
Christian leaders, is toward fuller identitlcattoa with 
national life. No one who has watched . the 
development of Christian Influence in natioual 
aflairs, and who considers* the po'isibilities of 
ronsecrated. pattiotio Christian ieaderstup. van 
donbt the doty of Christian schools to train Uwt 
typo of leadership. , . , , . , ,, 

’ It may bo e.asily admitted that something shouia 
ho done, nod is being dono. along these lines ju 
the colleges and high schools. But empu-Bis Bhouid 
be put upon the need of teaching patriotism and 
gotxi citirenship in elementary schools as well. 


superstition, i...- ...... 

pnirop.Will prove a curse to huiaaDity. , , 
Soothe different ideals now coming 
From motherhood comes tremendous i^jpotisiwhty. 
There i.s tho basis, st-rt. from tint. '\cH. why is 
mother to bo worshipped so much ?, HecausQ our 
books leach that is ihe pre-natal lolluonco that 
gives llio impetus to the child lor good or evil. 


The Mother in the Hindu Home , 
TliO' following pa«ai»es aro taken from 


hitherto unpublishod Jectnre of Swami Vivn- 
kannnda’s delivered in Oaliforni now Pub- 
lished ia-Pral/nMa Bhnrafa 

There Bho'i'?— the Hindu inntficr. The BOn’s wife 
comes in as her daughter, just os the mother’s own 
daughter married and wont out ; sc her son 
married nod brought io ' nnoher dinuhter. and sho 
has to fall tn lino under the govemmenf of the 
queen of queens, iny mother. Even f. who never 
marricfj. IWonging tq,an Order th.af never tnirries 
wotiJd bo disgusted if my wife, eappastug I bad 


i The Dotninton States 
In the R A.-V. GtUtge Union Magn- 
xine Prol Sri ll.tm wpUlns what tho Domi 
nioo status within ffiu British Empire means 
at present. After showing how the supre- 
niacy of tho dominions has been ^ccogni^ed 
JO Ihcir internal aliairs, ho writes, in part:— 
That'the British dominioBV cojor rciuvsentation 
in tho Inigtio not simfily as momhers of ISO Bn»«h 
Kmpirc to add to its vuticg poirer is now murtf 
than a'lnittfwl Its imrihcjitinn-s were brought homo 
(0 the Brtti'h Oorernruent the Irnh Free 

Su(a wiirtwBMfiKs ffKf*rc(J on (rriimx tho 'ircdtr 
lietween tho Br^H^h Uovernment aod Urn 
can U .veronient of Irclind r^niu-nU 

at tho feagoe <pfnoe. This r«gi«trotM>i}. has fnriirnd 
the In'ph tt>o.>tJ!«lioa »jth no mUTfliumil !..» kiwr 
—a ttffa'-b of Iho 'in.ity* by On-at UnUia c-»b 
biiBg about an interiaijoiitl crisis Thjs one e* 
Bid dominion constitcinn? nt Je.»si has djw 
ao iBierostiooil jnstniiDwiL . . , , 

Tfto i«ivi-r of fJrdmng arnl.a'yia'lcrs Md e* 
reccinog them his bI* 3 I'ccB c.iab'frji npja t5c 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


2)0 


British Doroioions. Canada Tvas again first in tins 
firtd. .In 19>1 Ibe Irish Free State was also pTen 
the same power of representation m the U. S. A. 
or even elsewhere if she so liktd. 

In another way also has the autonomons posi- 
tion of the dominions been recogniied. The spoils 
of the last war were distributed anionc the victors 
as mandated territories These terriloriea are to 
be governed tiy the mandatory powers under the 
general snpervision of the League. Here is a t»k 
in performing which the dominions are Tesponsible 
not to the British government but to an interna- 
tional body, the league of Nationo. Thna the 
Union of Sooth Afriea governs S. Africa, and 
Australia rules over New Ooinea. This is another 
recognition of the internaiional position of the 
dominions. 

Look at it however we will, we shall thus find 
that the dominions now fall very little ahort of the 
international position of independent states. They 
enjoy most of the amenities of independent states 
wiihoui many of their troublesome responsibiUiiea 
Th-y are members of a poweilul league ^»Kh 
includes a very lai^ area oi the world. They 
need not to go out to seek allies, they need not 
tiouble tbem‘‘elTea to found and maintain ever- 
thiliiEg ententes and alliances. 

• But does not the fset of being "without 
mary of the fronbiesotne responsibilities, 
of independent states prerent the Docudiods 
fjom I deTelo^ing, the strength to face such 
^ responsibilities, and thns keeps them weak ? 

Tbe Educational Situation in Cbina 
Dr. T. Z, Koo writes in the Yonng Mtn 
of India 

Earlier in the year. Is looked as it many of our 
schools and oniversities. both Goverument ana 
private, would not be able to open.them dwrslbis 
autumn. Edncational institnlioos in North t^tuna 
were having a difficult time because they w^ 
Suspected by the militarists as hot beds of revoio- 
tionary thought and propaganda,. In Nationalist 
territory, all schools are undeigoiog a complete 
reoTgMiizatiOD. But contrary to cspectatiOM. 
all tchfiols have opened Government schools like 
the Tutoln Oniversiir m T'lniian the rust 
Chnngsan University in Canton, the Third Choor.aD 
University in Hangchow the Fourth ChuegsaD Uni- 
vrsiiy in Nanking, the National University in 
Feting, the Tung Uei University in SJoukoea ana 
others have commenced work. Private .cdorational 
ipstitntions like Amoy Universily.in iukieo- 
fnh Tan and Kwanghua Universities in Sbangnai. 
*nd Nankat University in Tieetsin are canripg to 
M usual Christian schools like Canton CnnMism 
College Uangchow Chiistian College. 

Jlan University. Sewhow Univeisity. SbMi^M 

Baptist College Nankirg Universily-OiDliDg Collw. 

^\eji China UnivfiMty. ShantnuB Christum 
'vrsity. Yen Ching University are open and m»t 
of them are crowded to their utmost oap'otjj 
studenis. The only notable exi-ept'on to ims vnie 
is Hupeh and Hunan where all *onools are mdei 
olored for SIX mouths in an efTctt to clean ent 
cotntnnnisiic stndents. 


The Future of Hand Spinning:. 

Mr. N. G. Ranga observes in the Indian 
Journal of Economics : — 

To think of making “Hand Ginning and Spinn- 
ing” as one of the prominent industries of the 
country as band-weaving is. will be economically 
unsound. For whereas the hand-loom . weavers 
have to compete only with the weaving mills ; 
Khaddar has to compete with both spinning and 
weaving mills, and it is so qnile a hopeless task. 
To sell Khaddar at the same prices as tho mill 
made cloth is impossible, unless the wages paid 
to the ginner. cleaners, spinners and weavers are 
even much lower than at present, when it may 
not be worth while for the spinners and others to 
spend their time upon this wort at all. 

It 13 possible to argue that Khaddar con ho and 
needs to be [neiel.»> »n auxiliary employment in 
the country to supplement the earnings of tho ryots, 
it 13 also one of the chief indnslries which can 
bo used to relieve the distress duo to unemploy- 
roent. If the State tei-cgmses the right of every 
worker, “who is able to »oik. willing to work and 
onable to find work ” to live and work, as jt has 
done in England, then it would be worth while 
lor the State to employ some Of the workers on 
someUnDg rather than keep them .idle and mainWin 
them at its cost. Hand Spinning is the only 
proniiDCDt industry which can be erganised on a 
oauunal scale, and which can give employment to 
millions, and jet whose products can leaily find 
a maiket, provided the s*'''® 
mill oiade cotton are charged In that ewe, the 
Government would have to subsidise this industry , 
but It would pay considerably less than what it 
would have to pay on nneroployment volief, it no 
woik could be lound for the unemployed. 

Wo need not lear that khaddar will cot be sold 
at all. lor after all the country that is afiec^d by 
railways and foreign imports is sm^Ier ihM that 
which IS yet unwilluenctd by these things and it 
will be some generations all 
finer kinds of clothes, since . khaddar is more 
durable than the mill cloth and is “ore smtable to 
tbe needs of the peasantry and is therefore better 

greSest achievement 

moravemenl is that it has shown to the P°olic *nd 
tho Oovermenl that i: is necessary urgent 

and efftctive sters to 

unemployment, it has also .demonstra 5 

Four Great Tamil Works 
Pandit N. Cbeogalvaroyan .writes in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mylhc Society : 

Four great wPiks of this renqd. nt Kural by 
TiiwdimV. EoMh-thogoi ky. NallaD. Ihuvarar, 
«itoiaf/.itarom by llanko-Adigal and ilawme- 
kafa^y Cbstbanar. are of cntstandirg imjorfanre. 
Thwe furnish ample materials for studying the 
fustories and civiliiatun of the inciect Tamns. 
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In this literature we fmd a true and fatlhfal pictiiro 
of the social and political condition, the habits 
and manners of the Tamils, preserved in an 
enduring form. Tlur monarchs of South Jndia. 
besides iratronizin!? eduoatioo. took keen interest 
in dcvelopiru? tho science and pmctico of fine arts, 
such ns music, dancing, painting, sculpture and 
architectura . , . 

Thero wero several religions in South. India m 
olden days. Among iliom Shaivism and 
Vaishuavaism deserve special mention. Heligioas 
toleration was ono of tho most striking featurea of 
Tamil society. 


“Can We Develop Mechano-Togic 
Therapy ?” 

Yogn'Mmansa discusses tho above 
question and writes in part : 

By Mechano-Togie Therapy we propose to 
denote that system of treatment . where .the 
nhysiolPRical , advantages of logio exercises 
would be secured from mechanical contiivancM 
u^ed by patients who will themselves remain 
absolutely or at least partially passive. . 

Now the pOiSibihty of developing thw n.ew 
therapy will depend upon tlie .possibility of findioe 
out suitable mechanical coolrivances which wuld 
be used on the satpe principles that underlie logic 
Therapy and whidi would lead to tho same 

Therapy proposes to give health to the 

^^1^°fmproviEi^'^°he^^Derve3. glands or muscles 
responsible for the health of those organs,. 

® h Removing the oflendmg matter causing patho- 

to 

iSTarichefed -/Ply ,‘0 the eervee 

Blands " ed muscles , coneernei ...Ih the help of 
Mses and the force of gravity. 

ii Massage automatic or otherwise. -j-pni- 

iii Muscle movements promoting blood circula 
tion and giving massage. 

original practice/* a few jjsve some 

on a humbler s^le ana ° a g answer to 

advantages over .he origma . „ 

the guest on, heading the article is 


eggs from Bhaftilpnr and other places, lie vibr- 
ation can bo carried on in Biliar and Onssa 
from tho beginning of July, ns soon as tho nion- 
fiooD breaks out. to the end of February, whea 
hot and drv winds do not begin to bl^ow. It is 
unsuited daring March, April aad 3Iay, vnen 
hot and dry winds continuo to blow and tno 
atmosphere 13 .laden with minute particles of aus>t- 
The rearing is very simple and can be done on 
a small scale when once it. has been seen, ine 
produetion of thread and cloth offers no difBculties 
to people accustomed to . spinning weaving 
cotton, and where thero is a de.mand for Hgtu 
profitable work, such as can be done by women 
and children. With the favourable climatic conci- 
t-ons of the Province, the industry^ is capable w 
wide extendon as a Cottage Industry where 
easier grows abundantly. The worms are strong 
and stand diseases and rough handling, it is prfr 
emmenily suited as a Cottage industry and me 
work involved is simple^ and inexpensive and an 
bo easily carried on in Tatti Houses. The 
can expect to derive an.extra «come by providing 
work for his family during the recess between ngn- 
cultural operations. The margin of Proft J“ 1.“! 
industry is however very small and ‘be °^"\iio 
economy has to be Prachsed while reanng the 
worms. The rearing should be done onn amd 
scale in one of the dwelling roo“is. ^t wil not pay 
if done on a large scale b hired Jatour. it 
serves as an excellent object lesson for s'uaying 
insect lifo for children In schools. » 


Mechano-Tiogic Therapy. 


Pcsibilitie, of Kri-Silk^n Bihar 

Mr. U. 'N. Do 'rates ■“ T " 
Kconomie Journal : 

Assam 18 the lio"?;? “/ & mnlherry., 
le pr^nct of an insect liae . iult It 

^elis^^casTo^ fal'.f do|esHca.^0 a.h^ 


The Telegraphs "Clerical Review.” 

Tt,e Telegraph ItetieK writes 

SI .WeriS'lif 

With the view, we *0 d. yydu 8fa,ua 

of the stoff with that of 1“® /‘^^...Qcation of this 
in Post offices. .The w jm gH 

step remains quite a Clerk” was 

prehension. If. the the Government. m 

the only critenon that pjgrjjg 

equalizing the status of the (bat section of 

that of the l Signal Room Clerks 

Telegraph clerks designated « wgn^ t 

wears afraid th.o Ooyein * ^ ,bg 

corrwt and bayo infi/ted a s^n 

helpless men and also giy^n j,a,nro.of the 

sense 0^1“®]/® ^bVlitfes ind tho conditions of 
duUes '“®d. Clerks are unique and 

service of ^e Signal itoom whatsoever , with the 
there.can be no compiwison 

Postal Clerks and yet we are to facts that 

tions are simi lar. In mo lai.^ 

their hours of duty ana naiur 

snt <ho . .p^afclerks '.bo hsve DO.msbt duties 

equal With Postal Clerks wn ^ 


equal with Postal clerks w again, enpposing 

and have, less hard work, iuen a^ ^ ^ 
tiiat this on tho Posta 

who might b® m® wmparo tho Clerks of 

Bide with ^bom V/'yf tbcir compeers 

the Ddiv^ry peons or amoe^ ‘h® 

°wy Mail Service Branch ? 



Eolers of the Indfan Stales 
Mr. C. K. Patel writes in The Indus : — 
The rrinces have their own ways and channels 
•of jpendiQu. Thus rn’crs. in ceneral require a larger 
TjrivT purse than His Majestv George V. Out of 
D®. revenue for the years 1922 of the 

Hntish OoverDmeut, put down at £1.216 G50,<W 
•twhica caa,safelr tie taken as an aver3ge).£lll».000 
71s set iside for Their ^faJeslies’priTy purse which 
M a poTOntage smounliDg to OUO of the total reve- 
“Oes. On the other hand the pnvy purse of Indian 
TiiDcea devour in several cases 50 per cent of tho 
tow icvennes of the State. So enliBhtened a ruler 
«ni8 Highness the Oaekwar of Baroda requires 
fj IM of nip^s for his privy parse, lu addition 
w whit IS necessary for ihe heir apparent and 
otner family members. Twenty lacs of rupees 
•mount, roughly, to 10 per cent, of the whole of 
rerennes ; end besides that 2 per cent, of the reve* 
saes ere set apart for the heir apparent and other 
members of the royal family. This is an exceptional 
«se but as a mle petty rulers in RajpuUoa and 
Mthjawarreqairealmosthalfof the revenues for their 
pnvy purse. And how is this amoont spent ? It is 
in most cases, m chicanery at the Court, 
•Qu frequent pllgnmages to European coontnes* 
ioese facts are so open that they require no proof, 
^t, as a proof, well may we adduce the MumUz 
®se and the scandal known as ’"ilr, A’s" case in 
^ogland. Many Pnnces instead of looking after 
meir Government spend their time in annual visits 
to hiuropean countnes* 


Birth Control 

The Wtelc thus sammarises porUons of 
•n article pnblished in the Yale Scientific 
■^agaxine 


^ ,Ooe IS grateful to Dr. IIuntiEgton who has 
Tf*®n what we have called a self evident proposi* 
,v„ “tid tested It scientifically in a civen case, le. 

of 1700 graduates of Yale University 
yno left College ‘many years ago, whose posiiioo-i 
y*® were aisured and whose famiiiea complete 
pots It m a survey of his investigations jnst 
pablished ^in the Yale EcienUfic Mogaxute, l<ow 
JLl that the most successful men ar® 

turned in much larger proportions than the least 
r?®S®8sful secondly, that the roost successful 
*9 marry somewhat earlier than the less 
7°f*®saful ; thirdly, that "among the most soccess- 
Po *han eighty per cent, haw 
♦,11- ' . whereas among the least successful this 

“US to forty per cent. The net result is that the 
on an average have about three 
rimes as many children as the least successfoL" 


Cr. Huntington answers the question, “But 
what about the children in the larger families ?” 
Studying l.TOD men who grilui'ed at Yale 
brilliantlyinlherencd I922-102G.he found lhat “the 
classroom work for the entire four years of college 
shows a well-nigh perfect gradation from relatively 
low marks, on an average, among those who were 
the only children of their parent*, up to a fairly 
high average among those comvig from famth^s of 
atx or more" Nor was this sutenontv confined 
to the clsss'room. Students who had five, sir. or 
iDOie brothers and sisters ‘decidedly excel those 
from tho smaller familie*. in literary, dramatio, 
ro'igious and musical activities, in rosnagiDC athle- 
tic (earns, in student goTerninent. and tbe like” 
Finally, even the 8t«r athletes come from the larger 
families 'That popular notion that children are 
benebt^ when families are limited to two^, con- 
cludes Dr. nuDtingtoD. "is completely wrong m 
far a.s Yale College gradu,ales are concerned. The 
biggger the family, the more likely a boy is to 
succeed in college ” 

Hero are some facts, scientiBoally estahlished at 
that. Unpalatable to birth preventers, no doubt. 
But facts. 


White Men Advised to Lye Their 
Bodies in the Tropics 
5!r. Steven Norris writes in The Sniish 
Empire Reiieio : — 

It is actinic heat which is mainly productive 
of (he symptoms of heat-distress. 

Now. from the fair Norwegian ( or Nordic ) 
type southward through the populations of 
Bouihem Europe, ability to withstand the effects 
of excessive heat is found to exist m direct 
proportion to the "index of nigrescence (1 e. skin- 
blackness) prevalent among , these people. Ibe 
fair skiD of tho Noidie admits a maximum of 
these deleterious "actiDic rays,” whereas the 
dense black colouration pf_Jhe excludes 

tho greater rart .of them. The freckles yhich 
appear on the fairest Nortbein skins are a feeble 
attempt on nature’s pait to call up a little 
mentation to protect the underlying . nems and 
tiesueo from ihe sum (possibly this attenuated 
Pigmentation indicates a remote tiane of southern 
1^) The European of the Jlediteiranean tasm. 
falling as he does, midway between tbe Nordic 
and the Negro, is thus able to bear without 
distress considerable exposure to semi-tropical 
smilighL 

At present, attempts to combat tbe debilitating 
effects of exposure to tropical heat , are I made 
chiefly through tbe medium .of cloihing. AVhite 
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"W as coBlmmta 
rays and nrofeetoE ffl fel 


jicjmei, Teneonoff the heat rays and nmfivhnw anTf «? ~ puopiu oi an lastw, oi flU deirrees 

.r«‘? Ml BBft r,TAo°:A 'SiSfS 


The use of rti; flairael aewn into the dolhcs S SSiS^'ItS’ RaraM yi* 
cenltes.of, the hody- “ . tfSfi Sr‘il.a“ , ”l!l?‘l"L'’L‘J'“.l,.!i? 




^ i'fe 1*9 rapid entargt^ 


jurther educational egniptnent to meet 
trie pronlems of lifo. The fonciJoa of tho Jibrorr 


in the sparoh fnr imm»inri« ii. m ii i ‘ uut uniy lo stano ready, hut to make tho icita! 

immunity snonld be aJonfr the wove to tapture this siveJJiDir armw of those who 
fen'i “ r®°, »? ’’“'"re's oira tSoIr.” TO's Ihronsh tho ictok ttj w/f XS to tho id“ 

Id other words, nafnre a own jmeaoa of immunrainfr that education ia a tiever*endin(r nrocess to pface 
her creatures . should be studied, ^vith tx view to tho wortd of print at their di 3 DO«aF and to su^fv 
^0 our own pariicnlar Jhc ekiUed RUidancc’needed lo^'mako their aSaU 
prowem, efileiept. interestioR and sane. 

~ To achieve this end, ‘the writer suggests that tho ' ’ *l- . - 


'Id 1021 the American Library Association adnp* 


enstoro should be introduced among while tropical ted as a reasonabla minimum for good puWio 
populatJODS or dwj»p the body, by means of a bath library service^ 11 per capita, wifh more than that 
taken in an indelible f or nearly so ) and non- « •' ...» 

poisonous vcfotable dye to a colour equahme i 


needed for itie development of a program of trained 
library service. A number of cities are spendiDg 


opacity the pigmentation of the negro, flcquisiies considerably more than 11 per capita ; among ihem 
Of such a dye will heiafine, penetrative lluidiiy. Cleveland ,11, &4 ; BostonMl.tS: Porijand. ^ Ore 


having DO , clogging effect upon the pores ; proof 11.13 ; Indianapolis, llOl ; Spiingfleld. Mass. Il.li7, 
to perspiration, and permaneDt over u period of and Evnnaville. Jod.. .Berkeley. &1„ and Aiveaport 
weaks or months— and renewable as often as the la. ll.W each. , , . 

wearing effects of friction and washing make it • I'or the protection of society against tho fruib 
oecessarv. Regarding the colour, research may show l^ss or vicious use of leisure time, for the avoid- 
that in the case of whites there are tofoura more aoro of still preafer cypendituro on juventio and 
effectualy protective than naiQie'a unvarying black, other courts, tharifaf'le and corecfional institnttoBS 
To ascertain' the most suitable iBgredieDts and citurnship insuraDce., will oof "iPb?- 

colonrotioD for the dye. research should bo under- headed ’ Atnericaos come to see llio value of 


JU ivt v»^r, ifstroi PUUUIU W uugvr- a.... » VWUI,U .W .MW W. 

taken ‘on this ImpMallu impoflant quesfioa by mg more money. on jbeir public lilrancs, ana ol 
* ‘oof 'the deparimenfs of tropical research insimogihai ibeir libraries moainro up '®, 


^oabe the spot, inoitl«"? Even if not wmeeiv^ as, a moral ofiligi; 

In conclusion, we might mention that fn defe- fien to make tho whole hedy of 
rencoto colour‘pr»iudice-whicti would hardly Pfr''a »« '^>0 oor pwple wid ^ 

consent to the pigmentation ‘by ' Whites 'of tho that geocia intelligence is a matter. of neceswry 
visible parts of tne body— ;t is prolablethar the mental .sanitation. . ^ . 


face and hands might beJmmuDtsed when taking 
the dye-bath were they previously robbed over 
withml or' grease. -The scalp however, it wopid in 
nil probahitity be advisable to dye. The dye 
shonld be tnade'cotnmercialJy available, and baihiog 
establishraenia provided as ordinary adjuncts to 


"Another Kind of P/ohibitfon" 


AlAori writes ; — 

fo auBwer to a question put by .Mr. Cecil 

.yuMM Kv™.. -K--. — Wilson. M-f'.. ic the House of Commons farthing out 

duce such a simple and.effective method of oomta- of the connection betwwo the “I® 
ling excessive neat as wo have proposed, the cominunal riots fo, Caktiffal. 1*^‘ 
graatest bugbear of white life m the Tropics, would refused to admit that prtch » 
have been removed. Tho koowl^go that soch a added that bo was " “ 


cverv-day life.* ^ 

Were it found possHiIe, upon reseanm. to mtro- 


&ti?^VSro waravaffl 

new Interest in. tropical coloniJ-atlou. And .by its problWfed from cloi^ing v 6 lantarily._ The urat 


n«w Interest in tropical coloniJ-atiou. And i»y iia problWted from closing yoiuniamy. iin? nmk i’};'**' 


SiSl Bnlis i territory, twte '.derelict, conid leoard to t|ic scwoil. it Is wffiaenl to oiiow IIOT 
Km. aTttomalicaUy.'cligible/orVhiteceta^^^ tho 'Meneral coctlmTOs Bi'idltsWe to licences m 

'’'"Sr. 8 ) -Ere” &.« shnll krep hi, licen.rd 
iWmt'ieK OpW during tho prescribed boui*. tmWs 
their temporary or pcrmaacnl c}f»nre h atitbonw. 
He 'shah, in respect of aoy niticlo wh« h he I*. 


The PoWic Library as a Factor in 
Education ; . . . 


bcenwd fo bpII, meet' the demand of erenr 
costomvT.^ provides for flic paj-m»'nt 'of tom 
poBsadOQ where the premin's arc ciostHf for mere 

****Etftrt ioromatioD on this ruV.Jpct bav cow berat 
. pfrfaiofd frnni iprre«rcoirnt« In CalcuU* tt'd omy 

■ The free pulltc librarr, still an nnder-dcteloped m«;vd ca to the Under ijecrefary ol bum If 
-j i — > — »■— »«»■ letoiDJOg \viIsoo. 


■\Ve take the follQ««ini;’''PttSsagcs from an 
orticlo.io Ctirrerit nistorv by 3Ir,, Goorgo r. 
Boweproan. Librarian, Pablic Library, tVssn- 
ington, 1 ). C 


educational ocency. has tho capadfy ci'-r-r--. 
n hiRhly cfrK,tivo ' compferopot of all formal 
^ucation '■ and a onlvers.'U supplement of ah m- 
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We need to appreciate that military preparrf- 
nersisa laoBaase as well as physiral tact. One 
?hBBthat “saAis, .-Tara serious y gnstdenns 
the possibility of ROiDfr to 'var. {t Iwks suffi 
dontiy probable for mo to think it worth while to 
Withdraw from much needed constructive use 
these millions of^ money and these hundreds of 

‘Tufa lonnW°once really ^ ^me 

eSo?ts on the Vt ol that . country or Kr^P “1 
evokes, abovo all, counter j. jjpjoj, 

not^oTwar" 'tSe tod auA 

rnVs“J>Jt“oilac.a that are Ohs™ 

yrrs&«““““ 

of doom. 

Qra2ia-DeUdda 

AoeordinB to the New Jlepublw ^ 

followed a p^oo.ot.J“'''[j unqesnoned ment 

examples . to rocoKOizo |...i reparation. Siimora 
S of reatr ctod or even tot i„,y. 

Deleildss tame has not lyeu ,„„8iated into 

■ Ejpeoially her Miter wotRs ' or 

Ks”‘?a'?i n ImetoBie West temn 

;riLl?rels‘e&aeJe''|™r^^^^ 

«£ra'doe7any one stgd out as a ?„ 

the world’s immortals. Thm field-Ihe 

her native island, baraim sentiments she 

\h°e” world .or ejePoS^Del&^J^ |or°the 

wmild seem Bnrpnsine .. -g^r’s awaro. u 

Tiarnen were overlooked i i,ardly another Italian 
Bhoum te remembered ‘kat hart y 

sTJr Swdr tS‘,fs\,Ar wh "p* 
Si'r 

®«uitnes of tho western world. 



Qrazin Deledda 

World Conference on Education 

Shri Naravan Ohatnrvcdi writes in in 

Jlindui>lQ»ce Stiidctil : 

. t irinrvitors 13 OHO or 

The \Vorld Federation of j^portanco 

the roost boperul fi'ffU’ of tho^tj^ L»9irue of N-moas 
it Is perhaps eewind on y m m *,^1* 

Its meetins, nt 1 ^"“ skppti& 

« tVMhe Cooterr- - 
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The New Turkey 

In fho tiamo ranjrazino Ibrahim A. Khai- 
rallah Rires a fjood accoaat of flte regener- 
ation of tho Turkish people tb-day, Srom 
winch we make a feir extracts belovr. 


JotrodDced tentalirely. and, if Bncccssfui, vrilt be 
ffco/’ranzwl. 


ike press, as well muj 
ine nelas of Iitcratnreand Ado arts, earnest effort? 
are bewg tpado to break an-ar from the past isd 
Mopt Western culture. The nrptare with Islam isv 
^ IthiDdccddifBcaUtofiar^rJiichof the two is ® e 

tho worlhlor aehierement tbe dpfrmiifinn nt tha « > °o ts, the Moslem law that consecrated ^ 

reconstroction nnfforfftfej'n f>v «hn ti?v\K»5n« «f ik,* AurMst woman in no way diners /rom net 


g^constroction unclortabcn by Iho abolUion of the OaideDtil sister 

ifeS' . "as Id rapid modsrntation of Tortss- te. 


mo/fro.M, (raoHonsrr unlri, of ,olisious hSmel. foo cTOiSo?s (o bo hS? r, 

s«f s‘ H is 

omiS ^•'*’^' iowesac rebtioM io tolfefaia. the moderahatwn of iSey ft lift ’ 

, iocicfll conclusion of a learenlng of ideas for over 

Qradoates from medical Bcbools ore by law <*ntury. Among tho masses tho rapture with 
owigea to serve three months >□ malarial regions. Jp® which the Hepublie pn?cipitated and the 

and two years— at a fair fitipend— as district -hemalist regime coafirraM is but a resampttca of 
physicians. Considering tho insufficiency of gnaltfieii .development, temporarily checked, hut 

physicians, the total number being 3,0u0, tho 5®'i?'’_.®kfled.. by tho adoption of Islam, which 
department opened two infirmary schools and made itself in vain against the rock of Turkish, 

them accessible to gradnates of secondary pchools. tenacity, and never snccceded in giving if a pe7 


manent Arab character. 


ludnstrialism and Indian .Life 
In the coarse of ao important contributioa 
00 the above eabject to The JnternaiionaX 
Review of Missions Sir Atnt Ctiandra 
Cballerje© writes 


It is ibe purpose of this article to direct a(fen> 
tion to one particular aspect of ibe roaay profound 
changes through which India is pasmg at present, 


Tuition .in them Is free, and special oonrscs 
m infections diseases and sanitation are given. 

Two. maternities were opened at Aogora and 
Konia to study the problem of infantile mortality 
and propose means for lowering it 

Tho hardest task of Uje dopartneot was Its 
campaign against malaria, Tho epidemic is now 
under contruf. and in the regions of Aogora and 
Adana eradicated attogether. In other regions it 
has been redneed appreciably. A eystcmatic 
camppign lias also been waged against trachoma in 
the region of ifalatia. And if we except malaria 

which is being successfully coped with, the ^ — 

sauitarr’ condition is gnite satisfactory. Sinco the in common with Japan and other progressive 
disappearance of typhus, whlcli raged after the Asiatic countries* Until fifty years ago there were 
■war. there has not been recorded one case of an no power industries of any magnitude or sigoi- 
cpidemic, and tliat in spite of the influx of a large ficance in India. Even agriculture was organized 
nnmbpr of indigent immigrants. on the system of small bofamgB. and the nuinericai 

Vll Ei7«cn/30»— The Jaw of 1924. called “Ihe proportion nf landless fateurers was practtcally 
Law of tho Unification of Jnstructiou,” definitely Drgligiblet, During tho last half-century an increaso 
abolished the ref/gious and backward fnstraef/oa in tbe popufation and other economic factore hsvc 
given in tho madrassas at the old regime, and created a considerable cla-ss of JanoJess labourers 
established the modern national lay school. This ■who servo the tenaat tamers tor money or gram 
■was supplemented by another in 1020, which waces. Large-scale agriculiaro in tho form of tea. 
proclaimpd the principle of a unified primary coflee and rubber plantations has tame into being 

Wten coramreil with education under the oM diilanl mllaees and hamlets for the eiccotioo of 

skiSfJAjrd’Ayi’ss 

SSStS'rj eSS Ki MFiiSa a“urf vr 

L^rSe'liSiwe »1.'"ia“SpleWy?S IS? ’^rl.naoM LV“Sl5ed“ 

frem“alfyS IfariivS^ in Fmalt!-^ 

scieTtiS^rMrel^^Frima^S^d^don if^'frS and mills, factories and mines in tliflerent parts of tho 
There are now 5,883 primary schools .as ^iMt workers for, the producliOQ of. minerals _or 


against 8.165, factored goods Most of 


2,632 in 1914 ; 1 1,770 instructors as agam^di o.iu;^ iimsiuibu k..ou= 
■ J. against 250.200. In wme £^1? 


and 385,455 students as against eou.nw. xu *»«•“ aw... «. yi,v-- „rtiTPni'*a i 

of the secondary schools oo-edacatioa has been of their present occupation. The coaseg 
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all this is the sradaal evolntion of a new social 
orRanizatioD. 

The man or woman who has lived in the new 
eDvironment away from village and caste people 
nnconsc'ion'sly acquires a freedom of Ihoneht and 
( action which remains even after the return to inral 
surronodinss. Strange and unfamiliar ideas are 
imported into the countryside. The leaven works 
ilowly but Bnrely and the old order is chaneing. 

Is this inflaencQ for good or for evil ? ft is not 
yet iiosiible to give an answer. From the economic 
point of view the resnlts so far have been bene- 
ficiaL It has beenindicated that the outlet provided 
by the urban industries and large-scale agriculture 
has eas<^ the ruinous congestion in many rural 
areas. The retnrned emigrant provokes intelleclnal 
cariosity and is often instrumental in popularizing 
new agricnllnral methods and practice- Socially, 
he IS a disin‘^rating factor. He is helping lo 
Ireak down caste and maty evil customs embedded 
m caste. Bat IS he contributing to the bmldiog of 
anew, saner, healthier, wider civilualioo with 
nigh civic and ethical ideals ta replace the old 
OTiwoin village and caste organizations ? . 

The answer will depend upon the life and 
ccoaiiioos that will eventually prevail in these 
new lodostrial sunouadings. 

It is thus of enpreme importance that the in* 
yence eieTci<ed by his environmeot on the indus* 
“tal worker of India shoald be of a nature which 
wll promote hts moral and ethical as well as his 
physical well-being The future of entire India is 
largely dependent on these circumstances. How is 
this great end to be secured ? In the view of the 
present writer the responsibility does not rest 
merely on the State and employers. It is *rue that 
a great deal can be and must ho done by the 
otate and employers. A great deal has to be done 
t>y the woikers themselves. But there is also 
plenty of work for the general public aud for all 
Well-wishers ol India and the Indian people 


European and Indian Interpreters of 
Indian Philosophy 

Prof. H. W. Schoraerns of Halle writes 
in the same Review : — 

Among the younger generation of German iodo- 
logisu a certain scepticism is provaleor. a doubt 
whether it will ever be possible for ns Europeans, 
who have grown up in quite diflerent situations 
and who are accustomed to think aecordmv to laws 
Ol Ihonght quite different from the Indian, to reach 
f true understanding of the Indian w<md of 
tnopght. The concepts of which our tbinkiog is 
oaut, the words with which we give. eToression to 
our thoughts, have their clearly defined content 

wtium is seldom, perhaps never completely, covered 

by the corresponding Sanskrit originals. We muM 
therefore be cautions m speaking of analogies and 
Parallels between ladian and European thought. 

My mind was dominated by this idea when l 
set out to read the first book mentioned abo ve, l 
said to myself that Indian Indologists have a are« 
advantage over their European and Ameri<^ 
coileMues. It is much easier for them to nnde> 
stand the true spirit of Indian philosophy, sno 


earier also to set it down in literary form. I there- 
fore hoped that the book would not only lay bare 
much new material, but that it would lead us 
deeper m our understanding of Indian philosophy. 
1 must confess that m this respect tl e book dis- 
appointed me. The schools of thooght treated are 
all known to us already through the work of 
European scholars. And the author does not 
compel us to make any. considerable change in the 
picture which these writers gave us. 

Is that A proof that the scepticism of the young- 
er German indologists is unjustified, and that 
European indologists have on the whole reached ^ 
true understanding of Indian philosophy ? I sbould 
pot like lo answer this question with an unqualified 
‘Yes.’ It would be ‘Yes’ if the author were au in- 
dependent student But that he does not seem to 
me to be All through the book it is apparent that 
he IS to a large extent dependent on European 
sdiolars. not only with regard to the materi^ he 
treafv but above all m the interpretation of Indian 
philosophical concepts. I was repeatedly surprised 
to fiod with how little scruple he puts European 
philosophical concepts m place of Indian. ... 

The lodian who speaks to us m this book has 
had too strong a European influence in bis ednta- 
tion to save him from the dangers which lie m the 
use of European parallels for Indian philosophical 
concepts. 

So the German Professor insinuates that 
Professor Kadhakrishnau is indebted to 
Europeao scholars both for his materials as 
well as for his interpretations of Indian 
philosophy This sbould be controverted by 
the Calcutta University. 


Provision for Prolonged Unemployment 
We read id the International Labour 
Reriexp : — 

Unemployment insurance which goes back to the 
bcguiDtog of this century, exists at present m 
piSteen countries and covers, either as ^ 
or as a compulsory measure, some forty-five m'hon 
workers who are guaranteed an indemnity aunog 
unemployment, specified in amount °^!ly fo 
a limited penod. Tne pe^istence o nnemploymrat 

tegWjon for 
or by'"StuU^“fof 

ti.lfl dlSfreS't S civ.*., 

and on another financial basis. 

Why is there no unemployment insurance 
in lodia ? 


Sovereignty in Abeyance 
John Bickoison writes in the Political 
Seiettee Quarterly 
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I time.!* rwriola of Turnips, salrias aDt! cormrabs on-upirf ons 
poiitjcaJ dewopTieut whea f?07erci«nfy witJ ha m ffreenhofise I visited with Dr. P VV Ziiiimorin*o 
w dif-fate’ oofio/ the experts. They seemed rather uoders 2-c{ 

the pufttirae. not (hronch latv and in an orderly "* .. .. 

fashion, tint irrecularly and to the exclasion of 
1 .. periods are the great germinal coocha 
Of politics ; but they are inevitably pei'wls of 
Qisorder and confu-^ioD. and commonly aJoo of 
biooashed and awiordiogly such periods most be 
Occasional and infrequ-'nt if^ progress is to b^onfer- 
jy and u sociefy is to enjoy the advantaces of 
TKilitical orfirantzafinn as contrasted wi»h anarchy. 

5len have not attained the unity of viewpoint, the 
tolerance of adverse opinion, and the breadth of 
uuderatandiDc of the needs of other classes than 
their own which will enable them to live together 
iruitfiilly Under a regime of voluntary coinprumise 
to ,fhe exelijsion of positive J.iw. A regime of 
positive Jaw mast, therefore, be accepted as the 
normai status of civil society ; and a regime of 
lOBitive law presupposes and requires the exis- 
tence of iuristic bovereignty. 


in the hlue room ; beneath the yellow pio*^’ 
cn^riui light they were vigorous and bURby, while 
under the orange they were tallest of all but 
spindling. 

Under the raierovcopo, samples of stems ehnwed 
that the blue and violet p^rts of sunlight are bath 
pessary to plants. ^ Without the blue, the plant 
w likeiy to seed or fruit imperfectly. 


Plants Put to Bed for their Help 

3[r. Kdffin Ketchotn saya in (lie Popular 
Science Mo7iihly 

Cine light cast a -weird shade over our face«, 
as VC BttK'd in the “srectral areerhouRp.” Beyond, 
broad beams of yellow and orango-finted bud- 
shine bathed boxes of growing plants in an 
UDpniural radiance. 

Qrowing ulanis under colored lights to find ont 
how they behave— that is‘ hut one of the strange 
experuneiifs you ran -watch daily at the Boyce 
Thomppon Institnte for Plant Research, in honkers 
N. Y. 

Here plant growers make their own -weather 
and gp'-oiinate seeds st freezing fempeiatu^s— 
oddly enough, in electrically ‘‘heated" ovens. They 
"stiub" coal gas clean and feed if to plants. They 

have ahown that plants, unlike, aniraala. get along „„ Mujnu»ni 
splendidly without the ultra-violet rays of sun- niako the nuwt of our- 


What 'Price Progress 

We find the WJoivInff in Dr. Lydia Ross 
M D *8 article with the above heading in 
The Theosophical Path : — 

_ One may read some significant meaning in the 
reply of Comioandtlr Richard KveJvn Bird, when 
Robert D. Davis, of fho New York Su'/. unex- 
pectedly asked b in : What were you tliioking 
about when you crossed the North Pole in the 
air? Byrd is lepiirted to have wid: 

‘T (hoiigiic of the infiDitesimai proportions of 
mortal mao. of the frailty of the atoms (hatoci'upy 
the spaces, of the liraiiaiioDS of those who have 
taken over the conduct of civilization. 1 csmgfit 
for the firbt time, as lo a flish of uodHraiaiidiug, 
the iDsdi'Quate results of the effort to solve not tho 
entgmjM of space and duration, but tho problems 
of mankind. 

Today n shot fired in any coonfry.is not oolr 
heard t<ut felt around the world.. The d'sfaot trad 
of soldiers Bhakes the whule glolw. a/Tecfs all »« 
inhabitant.^. disciKacuzes all cIasscs, eam the 
vitality of every nation, A declaratioo or war fs 
an earthquake that racks both he.misphr^. Ho 
have n*mado the wnrld. ripped it asunder and 
remado it time and again. . .... 

••We have improved and proercsicd and dovelo 


Why plflDls and seeds grow— how to raise and 
maHiply them— these are the. qurslions Ibat 
exper's at the iosiiiute are spending roi'Jions to 
answer. Nowhere else in tho worid.is fho,aupJi- 
caie of tlieir ‘•fonstaot light room.” wncre it has 
UOD proved all plants must have sleep, and that 
many need the full eigiit hours 
nQuire. In this room with twenty-five lCW-w«tt 
lamps are Carts of potted Plaufs. wiili numbers 
indu-ating how many hours they mus>t sleep. 

Thf^e plants pever see sunlight At. speemed 
bnirs ilipy are '‘pul to bed’ in an adjoining dark 
rorni. Tomaio plants h^me spipdly.and we^ 
■whin Iheir “working day m the I'ght >3 strctc hM 
to oinererD or iweafy hours. JlaiyUnu toi>atvo 
and ragweed reqiiiro a goodly pcilud o* oarkness 
ia order to flower. 


pelvea IVe have exploied everything exo'-pt imr 
coDscjeore*t Wo are still a honto of , pYgmiei, 
spjfl-,h. and envious, each striving for individual 

“\Vi» havo come through the ages worshiping m 
oor diffemit wars the Supreme Being ilmt Ik-u 
Buifs oor njuliipJied /ailh'i. but the mim-tota! of 
our ooropel/on of this ahnnking plane: isa pitilul 
demoo^tralroB of weakness It is DOI the gA.gra- 
phi<al but the moral liinitanons of «ho world that 
must be charted, and the rrally gmst pxjdoro.-s 
•witl l«e those who find »ho way lo iiijlvcrual rr*- 
coDsfruePoD. the first «fep m which n the aWi- 
lion of war and tho needless destnicPcm of htimaa 

were (he (hwghts (hat occupied my 
mind on Sfay Olh os 1 flew over the north pole 
and on ifan way back to my native land.” 



Bt benarsidas chaturvedi 


The East African Indian 
National Congress 

The last session of the East African 
lodiao Natiooal Congress, held at Nairobi 
under the presidentship of Mr. Tayab Ali 
Bir-at-Ls*^, was a great soccesa. The speech 
of Sir. Habam Slosh, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee, was a dignified one. Here 
la an extract from the speech dealing with 
the question, of franchise, the most importaot 
problem at present so far as the position of 
oar ooantryraen in Kenya is coocerued. 

From the sen? first, we had no illnsions what- 
o»er as to the harmful workini; and oature of this 
wciaf franchise, and we atrooitly protested aiamst 
tt at the time of its inception and have been protes- 
liDjf ever amee. Wo knew the utter fuiilitv of 
takniit part in the Legislative and other Councils 
of the conntry on a racial franchise, and we 
applied to the Qovernraeut of India for help and 
guid*nce. The Government of India, as you wiU 
recollect, adviseil us to send our members to the 
Legislative Council on a nomination basis as a 
temporary measure. They made it clear to all 
concCTned, however, that the Common Franchise 
was the only correct solution of the problems 

... ... a CViInnv hba 


Reforms «)f 1919 in India. I shall rest content 
with BAViag that we were driven from corner to 
corner and from pillar to post and left without 
any anchorage • It is diffii ult to resist the feeling 
that we have allowed oiir-elves to be D-rsusuea 
into a ootioo that we are reallv weak and inienor 
and have surrendered one position after another, 
till after a dishearten ng struggle for more insn 
thr»*e years we succumbed in the December of lu-U 
to the wiles and threats of persons and authon' v 
andallow^ ourselves to be nckeyed into aooep^ 
mg the Communal Roll -la view of the new 
sitoatioo that has anVo, Lidiea and gentlemen.^ it 
is now for yoo to determine whether bp oooasion 
bas not arisen for re-consideration of our position. 

Mr. Hakarn Singh was quite eraphatio 
00 th R question Concloding his speech he 
said “We roust stick to the Common Electoral 
Roll aod prove it to the hilt that we will have 
it or have nothing else” 

The speech of Hr Tayab Ah was strongly 
worded and he mercilessly criticised loir 
Edward Ongg for his anti-Indian activities. 
The speech dealt with several important 
poiols eg part played by 
development of E-ist Africa, difficulties of 
Indian settlers in Kenya, HiUon Young Com- 
mission. Lsud policy in Kenya, Indians ir 
Ooveroraent service etc etc. 

In his appeal to the people and Oovern- 
meot of India the president said 


■htch inevitably arise in a mixrf Colony like 
Kenya, and that they would re-open the qowtioo 
wuh the Horae Government at a Uter date, bmce 
then fire years have elapsed and it cannot now 
M said that the system of CommuusI franchise 
has cot bad ample trial— and. as you all know, it 
has proved a dismal failnre. Not only it has dot 
binnght about peace and tranquillity to Kcova nv 
UmfviDg the various ioteresta, hut it has helped to 
emphasise and acc>»ntuate our differences more ana 
mure as time went on until today they look well- 
U'gh irreconcilable. 

.. >Ve expected, gentlemen, when a wbour 
ftovernment first held the reins m admiDis 
traiicn m Gieat Britain that ihe Gowomeot 
of India would rcMipen the question of CommOT 

Iran hisa in Kenya sod would. rncOT with Ho,„hjn, Lahore aod Rdjkot tu -- - ^ 

symtarhetic assisUnce from the British Cabin^ SSiwnfs and to supply them with necessary 


-I would draw the attention of the 
of India to thefart that thousands upon thou^ods^^^^ 

gsssf f 

rd"p^AfoMnd\a7o’’ the 

advi^bUov _of_open.Pg 


I do not want to' led yon that we Sfo^tion. 

tartly deceived The l^tciir partv praittcaliy 
went fia. fc on all that they bad said #b»nt me 

S oUiOD ol Indiana m the Empire, and lAbouf 
miBiers and members were loud in advising ns 
to accept the communal franchise here aod mo 


The soggeRtion is an important one and 
deverves careful coosideratiou at the hands 
of the Indian public and our Government. 
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Unfortunately the Government ha\6 never 
given any thought to the question of having 
an emigration policy of their own. uoring 
the days of the hated Indenture syst^ they 
acted merely as an agent of the Colonial 
Governments to supply them cheap labour 
and after the abolition of this bated system 
the they have only followed a 
drift The time has now arrived when they 
ought to frame a new emigration policy in 
consultation with the Indian leaders. 

Several resolutions were passed in this 
session of the Congress. The most important 
of them were about' the 

the Hilton Toung Commission, the Remand mg 
of the common franchise and an 
of oo coofidenco in tho Go'®™-;. 

From tho aocouots o! the 

CoDcress, published in the Fast AlnM 

papers, it is clear that the masses o' W‘“" 

people in these p/" Id The 

Mr Hakam Singh was right when he said “The 

SE}sIEr4^ L'“men''in'fr°on'?a'n‘l 

the old state of be organised 

longer, p® is to 

effloiently li f J ts,e(„l year, 

be carried on during the preso j,_ 

It is painful to ‘ ° (ff tho Coogress. 

fhron«rrs,j.^ 

To'-trsoXSai^sin^W Africa. 

Dr. Karvo observes : 

“Apathy oI Indians f;jccatlvo 

■B-ell-lmown and to this nilo. Ij 

So S’SunliT^^ants the r5|>'tc»] 

SecSToTy te SSd iSplSC”??, 

continuous and no ^^jninitteo o . 

ns liithertofore. . T-hc -*^55, ^ ,i,„ handicap of not 
CoEcress have always .f^t ^wolo limo 
havmR a Btiitablo oxt>crien^ eg>'rts a-cre made to 

veto II K Oza, a loomahst 

llnwever. when Mr. U. a. uz^ a indi*. 

SSg Ibrnit Niiro'Sl'S' oppoitcmiy was We. 


to persuade him to remain 'and work for Ibo 

Coogress. We were really jof 

alte^ his plans and accepted the post we ofltrcd 

all of you are aware Mr. Qza hM pot in 
tremendous amount of work during the monta^^ 
two that he has been amongst us and the suc^ 
of the Unofficial Confercnco „and of tchcws- 
Congress is entirely due to him. 

Wo in India ought to be grateful to MP; 
Oza for tho work that he has done J" “jj 
Africa nod we hope that ho will ppp'b" . 
for a long time to come. In- the end _ 
to draw the attention of onr 
Africa to tho iraportaoco of „„ 

to bo dono in India to ednea e ^8 P™'“ 1,” 
these questions, . We hope *''8, G™*- ^ ® 
not grudge the expenditure of . . . j 

chilliiips for this important work, which 
been unfortunately altogether neglected in the 
-past. 

Education of Indian Children in Fiji ' 

Following is an 8ktr"8t “^Tlf 
weicome P/888»t8d to Sir J. °f'“'Jifdi.a 
Director of Ednoation, Fiji, pj 
associations in that colony. . 

We would resPa^P'lr »"S,s n S™ d^ 
tiae Oovcrainent Seoondaw senoo a » ^ 

adSit Jndiao PaPiri' Sues "'.’IS.Sf 

daiy school here^ to Pfpyj-® ,i » very urpent noeth 
education of Indian chiMre . £.*gej|ency Bir hy^ 
This was recognij'od by U}3 fc ^^-iaiativo Council 

Uutson in b>9 Address jjjtlfe reoommendatioa 

on 27Ui tVovcnibor. lOiJ. a“a ^as subsreuen- 
of the J^ucalipnCommissiOQ^jh^^^ 
tly appointed to KO „.i-},i,«limeDt of a Jiccon- 
Si"; in F'ii,«; '5?'„“SeiS1s « mailer oI nra-caw 
dary BChoel tar Indian PP^8„ ojako adecualo 
S ahopld not, ^ el oar olpIdM who 

nmvtqioD for tho cUuoaii^ . gugjjest that 

Spire to the higher in Suva and run 

B Secondary schMl ^® , Qrammar SchopL And 

Primary department, to act m jn 

K? e'=hpols^.l“i .■‘on^achS.l ferthoTc-a^m 
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illiterate. That waa 

nf the art of wrilini;. But in tno o 
dava thorn -t h“».e 

moralf'rlrs'tiu. the pUnet 
Mars or some other meoiher of ‘ho auUr 

£or„..‘"f“:u;!“‘‘di"/^Ahb:: ^d str.ii 

'’“Tel w=thiu historioat tiraea,^ many 
uatious rrhteh are “‘^breaen‘^buth tudep^^ . 

t;lud\as Enjoyed repreaentetK 

‘ ’d ?he uref ch^te;' from him. many 
■wrested tne . onsir-heads more 

of the nob'dity cou . j ^Oo alphabet; 

ekilfally than ‘to lettera ot t 

—boot-Iearnmc was deep sea j 
■,„,or ages feature of 

litcraov was not n P "l Viacount 

English known as Bobby 

Sherbrooke. Jnoatioo Office as yic^ 

Lowe, went to tne raioca Palracrstooe 

president ‘’A ‘Yelt then and still more after 
I! lit of 1880 lhat it wonid be 
the neoole whom that 

neeessarv Je vote! He said in his 

ict had given Philosophical 
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risen to 90 ..olt is practically cent 
cent. DOW. So in Japan ^ 

Korernmont has not cotne after . 

literacy, but iiuisoranl literacy ha-i been t ^ 
result of repre'^entativo povernraent 

But let ua toko ettier couoines unde 
other forms ol goverDiueot. . 

The oouutries of Europe are now »Jt 5 
with each other to honour and wcloMe 
King Amanullah Kean of Afghonistan. H 
country is indopoiidont. But “ 
beon faranus for the preValenoo of hter«J^ 
In tact some fire yjars ago, the State.m 
Tear-book fur lirii had nothing , 

regard to public instrnotion in >h»l “Un r 
But the same book of reference fo 
records araonp other educational 
that “elementary and secondary schools 
r^nghnut the cnnn.ry. Elementary e a J 
is free and eompulsory, and . higher euuca 

r„Thl S!o^winrfa:rs 7 in“fi;u 

““"e No“ieS2, 103t, a t^iV^hetwe^^Oteat 
Britain nod Briwm recoiruises the 

accordance wth which ^ 

d'pl^^io tnere^ 


necessary w oou..... „,s 

Act had given ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical 

nddress^ to the r necessary 

rXennr future masters to i-^ aTeking himself.; ,„r 

letters” This shows Iha^^.in So. Afgliaoisl.n has been^^^Pj_|P|^.^^ 

ren?n"Th: iite\sion ol pomiealxig^^^^^^^^^ FntTndenn'r^ ooiftilu.iooal government, 

-t ’’■Siher^LSid. Durham;; Stt a fnfa"So'«.ten is restricted to 


Spteteind^eodenoeol^^ 

"5Se'6o“"?Smei.l ol V«"‘*'’l^gisfahv» 

« ciam.iooal moojrchr »dh ly 

Stale Assemblies, ana a «* 
the JsinB himself. • 


education am°hi^ eeer been Provuted deatitnto 

*”rS° S“alr‘ “”e^en'‘“'rtiPP mid 

the ci®'i8““™® 

i!fa^?‘5«7U.iveMus— 
-'?,ro°'-presen.a.ive fCSes* of the 

established m J«Pa“ the SamuM 

last century it "» . , 5,3 noly dS Per 

who were liter" j D'™,' soliool-»g» ««» *1 

cent, of the cliildra^ percentage had 

school. t>y 


.wJative assembly, etc, -ostricted to 

fn Abyssinm ^Sr“sMnl«r and regular 
the leaching of tho jjl,,ba 

clergy. There are eoheo^^^^^^ .„e„d»nce 
and Harar, at |,|e. The people aro 

is praotically neglig j ignorant 

lU”SS“rhe i'^S^isseif-ruling and 

ilaelt Them is 1;™“ |,v« io 

H,e SeiJ and Kthce I*^»;fo„'|,"rt‘!s”. 7" 

,:-S.£”»7\n.;.ear,.-^ 

:;^rli!rot'li.e\Voco.n..tlih^^^T^^^^^ 

irk‘o.Ehot“.te,iir'commi.deaev'" 
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these islands, cooiribated as interistin;; article 
on them to the December (1915) number of 
United Empire, the journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in which he wrote : — 
“To-day a state of ‘Home Rule’ exists whicli 
13 probably unique among native races under the 
protection of the British Crown. With their own 
^8 of native laws, revised and amended by a 
King a Regulation, the peoule are wisely and 
instly ruled by their own Councils of Chiefs and 
Elders 

A perusal of Mr. Eliot’s article and 
consideration of the British objection to 
allow India to be self-ruling lead to the 
coDcIaslon that barbarism like that existing 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands fit 
their inhabitants to be self-ruling and 
civilisation like that prevalent in India 
for mllleniams disqualifies her children tor 
self-rule. 

There are other parts of the British 
Empire which in some respects afford a 
oetter parallel to India than the above- 
zseatloned siuall islands inhabited by savages. 

In the Union of South Africa the non- 
European pooulatioa, mostly iltiterate, 
numbered 54,09,002 and the European males 
pore literate, numbered 7,82.035 in 1921. 
to Kenya the European males and females 
number 12.529 and the Africaus 2C,82.S48. 
In Kyasalaud the European mates and 
f8raal**s number 1,G5G and the Africans 
12,90,883. In all these countries, and in 
many other vast regions about which 
similar statistics might bo quoted, the 
numericaliy very small number of literate 
Europeans settled among them manage 
the affairs of those lands inhabit^ 
for the most part by natives who are 
generally illiterate. These Europeans differ 
from these Africans in race, language, 
TGligiou, complexion, manners and customs, 
standard of living and in most other 
things. Yet they are thought to be folly 
qualified to manage the affairs of the 
countries they inhabit. In India the 
literates and the illiterates do not form 
separate sects, racial groups, linguistic groups, 
castes, occupational groups, or any other 
kinds of groups. Within the same sects, 
pste^ sub-scastes, linguistic groups—nay, 
families— some are literate and some illile- 
ralo. Literates and illiterates ate one 


another’s kith and kin in India. Yet, the 
literates in India, many of them far more 
highly educated and more iatectual than any 
Europeans in Africa are thought to be dis- 
qualified to manage the affairs of their 
country, because they form the minority and 
the illiterates the majority. But in Africa 
the European literate minority are deemed 
qualified to manage the affairs of the country 
inhabited in common with them by the 
African illiterate majority. It. therefore, 
comes to this, that the fault of the literate 
Indians is that they are not “white" 
Europeans, and are, in addition, not aliens 
from a distant, continent but are autochthon- 
ous to India and blood relatives of the 
illiterate majority. 


In opposing the attainment of self-rule 
by Indians. Britishers lay great stress on 
literacy. But id actual practice, they do 
not attach any importance to it Literacy 
is not a factor which finds a place as a 
qualification for electors. This is not, of 
course, peculiar to [odia. But, if literacy 
were really considered a sine gun non for 
self-rule m India, one would expect all 
illiterates to be excloded from the franchise 
As regards candidates for election to the 
legislative bodies, illiteracy is nowhere 
mentioned as a disqualification. The barest 
literacy appears to be insisted on. because 
the candidate is required to sign his nomi- 
nation paper and certain other declaration 
and notices connected with his candidatures. 
Conseqaentlv. in discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of a residential qaalifi- 
cation. Mr. E. L. Hammond, I. C. S, L. B. E. 
wiites in his book on The Indian Candi- 
date and Returning OEBcer” (p. 35) . 


“iUainst this restnction must bo set the fact 
ibat It may unduly limit randidatnre and result 
in the retara of a worthy bot unedneated rMtic, 
unable to understand, though he may impede, 
the proceedings in CouaciL 


So though Britishers profess to consider 
literacV essentially necessary for self-rule, 
they h^e provided ns with a form of so- 
called representative government in which 
So electors may .be absolntely pnlettered 
and the legislators nneducated rustics , jnst 
able to sign their names ! 


30-14 



“P. E. A. T. M. Congress and After” 

Under Hio aboro caption Tht Calcutta 
Medical Journal lias published an editorial 
note in ifs last January nnraber. The jonroal 
is edited by sorao of tho leading physicians 
and snrgeons of Calcutta. The loitiah in 
the heading, tvo take it, stand for “Far-Eastern 
Association of Tropicol iledicina” 

Jhe Joiininl writes 

The ranch advertised^ Eastern Intemational 
MfdiGal Concress met in Calcutta early last month 
Ho Increase oar knowledge of trophal diseases." 

Th<* arraatremeats were almost entirely oCQcial, 
and advantage was taken of the occasjoo by the 
Indian Medical Service Offleors to misrepresent 
facts and to advertise the little work they have 
clone in India. Ont of abont OOd delegates, nearly 
80 came from outside India and were given the 
opportunity to visit certain parts of this great 
country accompanied by o^efai ffuides. The official 
version of the sanitary and medical problems bas 
been set forth clearly in chapters V to Vll of a 
book called "Souvenir of the Indian Empire.” 
published by the authorities for the occa«ioo. which 
may very well take its stand by "Mother India” 
of Miss Mayo. A nice souvenir indeed, for it 
contains the gressest libels and niisrenrvsentolioas 
suited for official propaganda about Indian 
med'cal talents and the Indian people. 

His Excellencv the Governor of Bengal opened 
and the official head of the Indian Medical Semco 
pre'-ided over the Congress. The latter posed as 
head of the medical profession in India, 
as if the profession consisted only of the members 
of that heavenbom service. Frwjuent apolwiw 
were made for the sanitary back waiqness of the 
pe 'ple. and, though thev confessed that 'prevention 
•was better than cure," they thought the back- 
wardness was due more to the Indians’ hopelessly 
low standard of living and to their unwilliDOTess to 

adopt preventive measures than to the louincrcDce — ..... ... — _ _ — .r-'-- 

nf Ike Stela to the saurarr needs of the people. owoiDE adilrcKcs and m the scwtelled soOTenir, 
Rut nils ' ihp fnrpi^n delpjrates do not know that, while promment mention has been made of even 
aftpr a coTitnrv and a half of British rulc, "40 the most modcst workers connected with the 
mllhons WJWeSf Xndii &iDg to SiT Indian Medical Service as if research was the 
'William Hunter) Vss through life wiOi one meal a monopoly of this of workers alone, Though it 
drtv”andthatonl^flonf>rcpnLof theneoplecanread -was confessed that recent discoveries m cop- 
write thl vamaeuiSt Spile (.') ttie rlTora <mi pertran wiHi tlio treatment ot Kala-ater liaro irado . 
mom„ eivendKl.'‘ ' it po-yible to ornanise a cnmpaiEB aiteinst tfat 

■X, . . , . , lu t drosdful disea.se”, Iho name of its discoverer. Ufj 

\ve are not sarpnsed to learn that jj. Hrahmaohari. was afudion-siy avoided. 

The Indian delegates who attended the opealog iro remind tJio delegates that roost of organisea 


ceremony came bicb convinced that the whole show 
was part of a systematic campaign to prove the 
sui^nority of the British intellect and the perpe- 
foal inferiority of the Indian in the medical sphere- 
In spite of the abstention of many of the talented 
memliers of the independent medical profession, the 
numljer of p.ipers contributed by Indian wortera 
aopro-iched 80 p. c. of that contributed by the 
European workers (1. II. S. and others combined) in 
Hntisb India, 

As to the staferaenf that "a lot had been 
done” by the I. Af. S. people, the Journal 
observes ; 

The officials adiniltcd that "tfiero pps to 
organised health staff /or more than 90 p. c. ol the 
population” in India and, at the same ‘time, they 
proclaimed that "a lot bad been dons” for com- 
bating preventibid diseases and for publio health. 
After holding the purse and controlling tiie revenues 
of the land for over 150 years, it is declared that 
alot has been done when the malaria iofecteq 
people got only 1/OOtb fraction of the amount of 
Qiiinioe required for a comolete course of treat- 
ment Would our foreign delegates be surprised 
if we quoted some of the staggeriog iicures of 
morbaliiy from preventiblo diseases in India ? To 
quote some, cholera carried away a quarter of a 
million people, plague over SG'WOO lives ara 
roaUria over a million Jives in 1014. and small- 
pox was respiQsible for 8G.OCO deaths in 1025. 
The nurafMjr of people temporarily or permanently 
incapacitated or diaibled for work ,by preventibje 
dise.ases and tho consequent national economic 
1<W9 therefrom canbotterbeimagmed tliandescrihed. 
■With a general death rate of 24.72 and aa 
expectation of lifo of only 27 years (as 
asmiost 53 years In Great Britain), the half-fed 
population of India may be said to exist but not 
to Jive. 

As regards medical research, wo read ; — 

When wo come to Media'll Rpse.irch, wo find 
tho names of distinguished Indian worker* like 
Brahraacliari, Row and Cbatferiee omitted in the 
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plaMs of research ia this country are captured by 
the Enropeanoffioialaandthatlndiaa workers, whether 
official or non-official, , are seriously liandicapped 
in their attempt to contnhuto to medical research, 
ive do not deny the usefulness of the association 
^of renowned foreisrn workers in furthering medical 
research, but we fail to understand why British 
workers of inferior ability should occupy the 
posts and draw an enormous salary, when we can 
K|t much better specialists from the best institutes 
of the world at much less cost to India. A modest 
worker at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
sets three times the pay of a first-class worker 
jn many of the advanced countries of Europe. 
Ims top-heavy organisation is detrimental to the 
^t interests of India. Many of the delegats felt 
that the booming with regard to medical research 
by Europeans in India was out of proportion to 
the . quality of work done in the vanons 
institutions. 


The Journal concludes by observing: 

^e appreciate tho value of such conferences 
oetwwn the various tropical countries, but they 
wonicj bring very little good to India so loogas 
loaiaos themselves cannot invite their guests to 
romer with them about their mutual requirements 
01 national health Such a day will come soon if 
WIT the independent medical profession in India 
®«e serious and organised eflorts to wipe out 
calumnies levelled against them by interested 
Persons This can only be done by estahliNbing 
laaeMndent centres of work where our conotrymeo 
wMid get full scope for work. The work of Sir 
tjC-Bose. SirP. C. Ray. C. 7. Raman, U. N. 
oraamaeharl. RMhabendVa Row and others has 
saoTO that, provide Indians are given suitable 
opKirtunlties. they can rise equal to or even 
SI£. *’ .1® nations of the world, for they 

nave In them the talents inherited from an ancient 

civilisation. 


If the late Sir Eailas Chandra Bose and 
othere had stipulated that the money raised 
w Siven by them for the Calcutta School 
f Medicine should be ear-marked 

for Indiao workers, or if, in the aTteroative, 
fhoy had founded an independent Medical 
research Institute of their own, our connlry- 
would have got the "full scope for 
^ork" for which our contemporary pleads. 
It IS not too late yet to turn over a new 
leaf. 


lieagne of Nations Health Delegation 
If the League of Nations Health Delegation 
and anything good done in India, it is likely 
that they will set it down to the benevolence 
and efficiency of the European official 
medical men alone, and if they find that moch 
remains undone which ought to have been 
done, they will, following their official gnid^ 
^cribe it to something inherently wrong m 
country and in the natnro of its people. 
When the Delegation visited Lucknow, 


Lieut Col. Baird, Inspecfor-Oeoeral of Civil 
Ilospitals. pointed out the difficulties that the 
public health officers had to surmount in 
order to carrj' on Iheir work in a vast country 
ike India, with all her complex problems Ignorance 
of the elementary principles of hygiene among 
the villagers was one of the greatest obstacles. 
Prejndice against certain modem methods of safe- 
guarding against disease was ant ther- Certain 
precautions against the spread of epidemics had 
practicallv to be forced on the people. What the 
health officers could achieve could be judged, from 
the relative statistics for two adjacent areas in one 
of which health officers had full scope, and m 
another in which their activities were restricted. 
Colonel Baird hoped that the health officers in 
India would not be judged harshly foi not having 
achieved more than what they had done. 


If our villagers are ignorant of the 
elementary principles of hygiene, which is 
not universally true, why did not the British 
Govetoroent during its more than 150 years 
of autocratic rule teach them these 
principles ? 

Wo do not contend that we are a perfect 
people. But we protest against misrepresen- 
tation When a correspondent of the New 
Slatesman made some extremely violent 
statements against lodtaos, similar to what 
Lieut Col. Baird has said, Lord Iddesleigh 
wrote to that London paper 


IIis main charge appears to be that the lodjans 
are “never dean ’ and therefore * barbarian. The 
connection between physical . deanliuess and 
dvilisation is not as clear to historians as it is to 
your correspiindent but leaving .that .^asidc, the 
charge of dirtiness in connection with the Uman 

** jJtCT^'a year's residence in India I came to 
the conclusion that Hindus generally .are as dean 
as their economic circumstances permit them to 
be Wealthy Hindus are as clean as weallhy 
Eudishmen , poor Hindus somewhat deaner than 
the" English poor, allowance being made for 

*^**Three”*^ts°°^which qualify this conclusion 
^^in" Hindu holv men smear their bodiM 

wiffi ashes, using dirtiness as a mortification, just 

as hermits did in mediaeval Lurppe 

G) Religious frenry on pilgrimages leads to 
soiM insaniury practices. These not as liJI- 
PWFJS.'* implies, typical of Hindn hfe. 

^ Certmn Hindu practices disgust Eurowans. 
■which are not really insanitary m the Indian 
di^e Chief among these is the use of f;^dDng 
M fuel and as a flooring. Unpleasant though 
thfa sounds it is not m the least objectionable. 

OT^nng forms a sort of day, does not smell. 
SdiSrdmg to Abbe Da Bois, whose .Umdii 
^ne^ Customs, .and. Ceremonies” is still 
an authority ) is frcquently.renewed. 
Ilindus reciprocate our sqaeamishness by 
«hnddenng at some of our customs ; one example 
MtetSing envelopes with saliva; another is the 
use of the same toothbrush d.iy after day. 

When Dr. Baird had finished speaking, 
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Dr. ITadson of Denmark, replyinc on o{ 

Iho Delesation, said that ho too had noticed that 
there vras a spirit ol distrust towards the Le^es 
actkitieS. The league had not indeed.ochieved. m 
yet; a great deal ; but .it was certainly not the 
leagTieofthe strong against the,. 
country, Denmark, was one of the.smallest co^ 
tries in Europe; yet, if her yoice was he^ 
clTGctively anywhere, it was in Geneva andnowhero 

Leaving aside the political aspect of tb.® 
work, there was hardly any fear of its 

calheriDB liad racceded a million. 

“The henllh ofEcers in India had achiered 
nnile a lot” onljr in tlin cities and towns, 
and that mainiy in ‘^ose portions in the 
cities and towns whei-e the Enropcans dnelt 

t rtr^iSLe^', 

^’’«d:oT\‘hip\;^lha^4e‘;Sa^£fen^^^^ 
the leasne of the strong asalnst the weal. 


misleading chaperonage of the .EM.S. 
is no service done to India, but rather 

We are not aware that the Leagne has 
done anything for India in the 
intellectnal co-operation. Let us , 

its pamphlet, “The Leogno of A 

Survey”, issued by its Information Sect 
“One of iU first steps was the 
a general enquiry into the conditions of ..,55 
life in different^ countries, and ‘‘.o the 
of monographs has been issued n 
finhlm*!: (No monograph on Inaia 

issS' Ed.. MK) ™'S.„.,''Shose™Dtelle“ 
bring assistance to. ff?i‘AH°^hK)ueh eSnomic 

toanifewas specially Sities. 

conditions : snegestions throughout the 

academies, and learned and 

world, to organise /he exchange of 
scientific instruments, and a l^rge nu^^ 

institutions «®rtndia^ etc , S those in need 
America, EnglaDd, Inuia. ere , j umver- 

of them, and gifts, made by^ P .(.hoJarships 
fiities made it possible X® S^pnblications ba/e 
to Austrian students. ^^f^’^iLriemy. the Buda- 
been obtained for the Polish Aia y^ atSopron. 

thf nnfvwriUeJ^n X’ DepSrimSt of 

the^ciig"ur"of th'r^stroDg agolpst tho wea^ sSSitifl?' oS?*°{adusttial eta °° 

with those of tho ® More- has been promoted by. the ^ oo^operation 

pations and them P. ^ _j qj nuorgaoised 

lisi. •” 


working closely in touch - - . 

Commiltae. aad twenty India 

Nothing has been done /or, « 


Nothing has mentioned above. 

in°i^ in..tto_ aanding ni 


io any 01 .I To in the £■- 

Where India comes J® * {jj^gg in need of 

books /rom this conntry t 

them.” . Evidently in®*® is each a 

stand in need of ..^ n,|jat needs 
superfluity of them distribute the 

• ■ done 


by what are 
time 


elsewhere nF rnnees by wba 

of acme dOO. “'''"f /oLcilaT Many » 
toown as reverse Britain gamed 

aad .e'‘ >-“ 1 ” of money by the m.mpnla- 


oi money « j^igne. 

try to prevent auch 


dare . Ihe teagno, even 
swindling? . Leogno yet “O”? 

S department ^nf^toaU^? 


for India 
Hil. But 


if has already done 




SeJ'wbar^b^TSgt^”" ^Ven 

ether countries '’’’i'?. „ Health Delegati™ 

■"hCt%lg« 


Tho Leagno and Opium and Labonr 
Tha -“'“^.gisiation in India 

The British and pro-Dritish adrocalcs 

o'f^^alrindt^hfXr^^gWh- 

S«wB has shown in detail i® 

British Government in India bad 
that the B Tpdnco the export Tof opium 
*k n"d'”becauso of tlio tirong alliindo taken 
"'’ kt^ihe U S A. irfirl' la "O' ? mmlcr 
Lri Brilain felt obliged Io please 
Am*r1c? U-tenee hcrjrcmisn in redneo 
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the export of that poisonous stuff. But 
what India herself is afiected by is the 
consumption of the drug here. What OoTcm- 
ment will do in the matter is not yet known. 
Committees of enquiry aro not always or 
generally fruitful of good results. 

But supposing the League were really 
instrumental in the reduction of the export 
of opium abroad and of its consumption in 
India, is that a thing to boast of for 
Britishers ? They ought to be ashamed, in 
that case, that what their government ought 
to have done long ago of its own accord, 
they were compelled to do nnder external 
pressure. 

As regards labour legislation in India. It 
cannot be said without detailed examination 
of all the labour laws, which connot be done 
in a brief note, how much of them has 
proceeded from philanthropy and how much 
to cripple competition on India’s part with 
British and other manufacturers. The fact that 
India was made to ratify the Washington Hours 
of Ijabour Convention long ago. though the 
chief manufacturing nations of the West, 
inclnding Britain have not done so yet, is 
’ery significant. The little that has been done 
is always welLadvertised, but that things 
like unemployment insurance, sickness 
Insurance, contribution by the capitalists 
to the edueatioual'Caltural funds of trade 
unions, are unknown and unimagioed in 
India is carefully kept in the background. 

But assuming again, in the case of labour 
legislation, that the British Government has 
done something in this sphere under the 
inflnenco of the League, bow can the 
advocates of that Government feel proud of 
it ? Why did they not pass these laws long 
long ago ? The League has not been in 
existence a decade yet, but the British people 
have been luling parts of India for well'nigh 
two centuries. What had they been doing 
all this while ? 


Indore Again 

The ex-Maharaja of Indore is egsin prov- 
ing himself a great nuisance. His 
for a danceress created great scandal and lea 
to his enforced abdication. The disgracelal 
affair filled column after column of out 
newspapers. Now again he is before tno 
lime light, and our newspapers are wastme 
their space in descriptions of bis movemen 
and intentions. Ho has two wives livings 


that is to say, counting only those llegally 
married to him. But ho wants to marry an 
American woman. But as neither he nor 
the woman will turn Moslem, the woman must 
be converted to Hinduism in order that the 
Maharaja may he able to gratify his poly- 
gamous instinct. And this is to be called 
shiiddhi or purification! Why not call it 
by its proper name in this case, rtx, 
ashuddhi or impunfication ? If any Hindu or 
Arya Samajist missionary performs tins 
ceremony of perversion, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself and be denounced by 
his fellow-believers Every religion has the 
right to admit to its fold people of other 
religions by gennine conversion. Bui all 
religions ought to be ashamed of travesties 
of conversion 


Eeccpticin of King Amaunllah Khan in 
Europe 

There is nothing to find fault with in the 
splendid reception given to King AmaBoUah 
Khan io the European countries through 
which he has been passing. Bat 8““^ 

IS permissible to feel^ a little amused at the 
homage he is receiving and will 
tbe hands of nations who have 
both despotic and constitutional “®“t®hy. 
And tbe feeling of amusement becomes 
greater when one cannot but have a shre 
faspicion as to some of the probable causes 
of Bniopean snobbery in his case. 

It is well-known that Afghanistan is a 
big counlry vith « vOT JSh'SSi 

The area is given variously as about 
or 2J0,000 squares miles, aud 
accordiog to Ihe latest f t'.“*‘'* ^ “K 

that.*^by proper development, 4 ^?banista 
have many millions more of inhabitants, 
eventhonghmuchof itis and and mountamou . 
irs not suggested that Europeans would 
to to emigrate to and settto 
coantry. What they would like to uo is 
totakopart in developing the country. Itwould 
perhaps require large numbers _ of irngati^ 
MKineers. mining engineers, chemical engineers, 
road builders, bridge-makers, technical 
instructors, medical men, etc. and scientinc 
machinery and inslrnments and materials ol 
variouskinds. Tbesomen,machineryand materials 
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would have to bo imported from Europe or 
Amorica. As His Majesty tho Afghan king 
is now touring in Europe, tho different 
natioDS there compete with ono another in 
pleasing him in order to supply him with 
the men, materials and machinery which would 
be required. These European people also 
know that there may be openings for their 
other goods also in Afghanistan, though their 
hopes may be frustrated in this respect if 
the Amir continues in future to boasstannch 
a Swadeshist as he is at present The Euro- 
pean peoples also hope to finance His Majesty 
with capital. But perhaps they wouid not 
entertain this hope, if they knew that ho 
desires to develop his country, slowly if 
necessary, with the pecuniary resources of 
his own country. He is very wise in this 
desire. . ... 

What we- have stated above about the 
development of Afghanistan is supported by 
the description oI its undeveloped mineral 
and other resources. “Northern Afghanistan 
is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, 
and lead and iron aro found in many patw. 
Coal is found in the Ghorband Valley and 
near the Khurd Kabnl Pass. OpW 
qnanlities is also broueht from the LoBbmM 
Hills and Knoar, Badathshan Is sa d Jo bo 
tho only oonntry in tho world to 
quality lapis lazuli. This 
considerable quantities to Cbiua sPj jo™™- 
As there has not been any 
of the country, there may ^ 

also whose erislenoo is not Pe* J”™”' . 

The Afghans have a fine physique • “ui 
as intermittent and most 

eases of the 

common complaints, progressive 
soienoe^has ^'nld settle 

ttSe bothTor praoUceas f 'Jrn”is 

L™L^ty«hau%g wen^^^alsojo 

be as efficient as those ’ 

would suit tho Afghan purse better. 

Professor H. Glasenapp^ 


some lectures in connection with tho Calcutta 
University. Tho Calcutta Review 
its readers that ho has been recoranieoded 
by tho Syndicate for appointment as a Keaae 
of tho Calcutta University to deliver a coarse 
of loctnres on “Jainism*’ and Influence or 
Indian Thought on German Philosophers . 
Ho has been for years a close student oi 
Indian philosophy and has written books o 



Professor D. Glasenapp. 

Hindcism, nh?* o^’ Madhvacharya. 

Karma, and literatures of 

Of the modern ^tSLedgroI Hindi 

India, he possesses some tnowieoj,« 
and Bengali. 

Conferencs of Indian Christians 

During last “ Alfahabarnnder tho 

Cbristiaos was hold at Aua 
prosiduntship of Sir. yet 

comparatively, a y ng experience m 

forty ; but bo has had vme n ^ 

3 in sorvTog h“ commuoily and 
in good stead in ^niinni* During the 

nPa1omn.itto""nrod™^oJ»2^ 

rsport on %2C to Helsingfors 

?rSMre^TJhoWs of the 
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power bath fo qaell and create distorbanccs. 
E( h Iho duty of tho latter to prerent, not 
to promote, disturbances. 



^r, D. !.>. fialtia lUtn 


Indian T. 31. C. A. to tho ^orld Coofercnco 
of the Association. 


"An Explanation" 

Tho eharacfcr-alcctch of 3fr‘ A. V. 
Thakkar, pablishcd ia onr last Dumber, about 
which wo printed an eaplanation, was not 
sent to ns by its writer, but by a friend of 
his ; and tho latter sent it under n mlscon* 
ceptioD as to our practice in rchtiou to tho 
pnblicatioD of original articles. So none of 
the two gentlemen was in tho least lo blame. 


Hartals and Disturbances 
Some British joarnaiists in Britain and 
India bare been anticipating that the hnrtal 
proposed to bo observed on tho occa«ion of the 
wiping of the Simon Commission in Bombay on 
February 3, may lead to riots and similar dis- 
turbances, and eomo of them have warned 
the promoters of the hnrtal that if anch 
untoward incidents happen, these promotars 
Would be held responsible for them. Wo 
should indeed be eitreraoly sorry if tho 
hartal does not pass oil quito peacefully* as 
it is intended to do. But in tho case of onr 
“Jitish political opponents the wish is often 
lamer to tho anticipation ; and those of tbciu 
^ho have been apprehendmg trouble are men 
Oi the same kidney with those who have tho 


The Simon Commission Hartal 

Wo have al! along held the opinion that 
Indians should have nothing to do with tho 
Simon Commis>iiin at any stage of its 
acti*itio«i In -.pito of wh.at Anglo-Indian 
and British pipers have been writing, wo do 
not soo any reason tu change nur opinion in tho 
least ‘Ihe small groups uf Itidinns who have 
cxpres’-cd a dc'iro not to bovcott the Conimi- 
8iii>o have, no dnabr, tho right to think and 
act for themselves But it is su-perted that 
sumo of them aro not masters of themselves 
and some aro working for personal ends 
In any ca^e. it is cortain thal their intended 
Co-operatton with tho Simon Seven will do 
no good either to their cemmonitics or to 
India as a whole. 

As tlte vast majority of politically-mindcd 
Indians aro in la>uur of boycutCing tho 
Commission, one view is that instead of a 
hartal its arrival xhould been treated with 
absolute indincrcnco.'^no notice being taken 
of It There is something to bo said m favour 
of this view. But perhaps as the appointment 
of the Commission is a slap m tho face of tho 
India which seeks self-determination, it 
may have been rightly considered necessary to 
do something spectacular to show that that 
India is hurling back tho in:<nlt In that 
view, it IS necessary lo make the hartal a 
complelo fluceess It may also bo necessary 
to tell Indian back-sliders or would-bo co- 
operators on tho sly. by moans of a successful 
hartal, how strong and widespread tho natiooal 
feeling is against the Commission. For those 
reasons wo wish all success to tho proposed 
hartal. 

The holding of daily propaganda meetings 
is necessary and unobjectionable. But Mr. 
Sobhas Chandra Bose’s notiiication to tho 
public on tho hartal should have been some- 
what differently worded. He has neither 
the legal, nor the physical power to mate 
the public obey him If tho All-India 
Congress Commlttoo or oven the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committeo had been 
thoroughly representative of most shades of 
political opinion in the country, and if those 
bodies bad formally given him dictatorial 
powers, even then his language should not 
have been dictatorial. But tho Congress 
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IS loss ropresonfatiTo to-day than botoro and' 
Sir. Boso has not boon constitutod its 
pan-India or Bengal dictator. So, nothing 
wotjlu haro oeoQ lost, if ho hsd simply 
earnestly appealed fo of requested all those 
to obsoryo Jifit-ial who. according to his noti- 
fication, sJiaU vor do this or that The 
moral force of a polito and earnest request 
would have been greater, not less, than that 
of the words "shnU 7JoV' Where obviously 
the only luoans that can and should bo used 
is persuasion, it is unwise to nso language 
which is litoly to put one’s back up. 
Of course, no reasonable man should make 
tho more wording of a notification an excuse 
for not doing his obvious duty. Dot leaders 
should not leave any loopholes for shirkers, 
if they can help it. 

Some Anglo-Indian joornalists who have 
bean trying to persuade Indians to accopt 
them as their friends and well-wishers and 
follow their advice to co-operate with the 
Commission, have found that their efforts 
have not succeeded. So now indirect threats 
are being used. It bas been said that, as tbe 
general strike in England was declared illegal, 
so harials in India must be -iKegal. and 
those who are trying to bring them about 
are acting illegally. Anglo-Indian papers act 
in various capacities. They sometimes egg 
the bureaucracy on to take drastic steps. And 
sometimes they publish inspired articles to 
warn the Indian pnblic that if it does not 
“behave”, things would go ill with it Again, 
at other times, they pnblish articles as feelers 
for the bnreaucraoy, just to ascertain pnblic 
feeling. Whatever may be tbe object of 
tentatively suggesting that hartals are pro- 
bably illegal, if the authorities try to prevent 
them by any lawful or lawless exercise of 
their power, whether the attempt succeeds or 
fails, the object of the promoters of the 
hartal would be completely gained. For, 
the taking of any such step by tbe Govern- 
ment would prove to demonstration that the 
feeling in favour of a general harial was so 
strong and widespread that the powers that 
be were obliged to resort to extreme mea- 
sures to prevent it 

Government bas undoubtedly the right to 
prevent coercion and intimidation. But any 
steps with that object in view can be logi- 
caliy taken only after tbe resort to iotimi-' 
dation and coercion has been proved. 


Tbe bTeaning* of Swaraj 

The derivative meaning of Swaraj is self- 
nile, self-mastery. Sea means self or own, 
and raj or raj'ya means rule, mastery, gov- 
eroance. Hence national Swaraj derivatively 
stands for complete national self-mastery. So 
by laying down that the object of the Indian 
National Congress is the aftaiomenf of 
Swaw) by legitimate and peaceful means, 
the Congress creed has' never prevented its 
followers from asserting their right to 
complete self-mastery. The English word 
independence” is nodonfat a word with a 
negative import But in Sanskrit and in 
our vernaculars we do not use that word, 
or any literal translation of it like 
anadkinaia ; we use swaraj, swadhicata, 
swafantrya, etc., which are not negative. 
Undoubtedly in the history of the Congress 
the word Swaraj has not been hitherto 
used definitely and unambignously to denote 
absolute national autonomy. But neither 
can it be asserted that it has been used 
throughout definitely and unequivocally to 
mean “colonial self-goverDment” or “dominion, 
status.” The word was first uttered from 
the Congress platform by Badabbai Naoroji 
lu bis presidential address in the Calootta 
session of 1905. There after describing 
iu detail the political demands of toe lodiaa 
nation, be summed up by saying : 'toe wholo 
matter can can be comprised in one word— 
‘SeU-governmont or Swaraj like that of the 
Uoited Kingdom or the Colonies.’” Self- 
government like that of the Uoited Kingdom 
is diQerent from Eelf-government like that 
of tho Colonies oven now when colonies like 
Canada are called Domioions nod have 
earned mauy of the rights of Indepondent 
conotries. Self-government like that of 
Britain means absolute independence. Our 
interpretation, therefore, is that Dadabhai 
Naoroji placed before his countrymen tho 
ideal of absolnto aatonomy as too most 
desirable goal, and that of colonial self- 
government aa the next best thing. And it 
may be safely presumed that he know that 
the second might and would lead to tho 
first in course of time. 

Wo construed his words in this way 
twenty-oao years ago. Writing in the second 
number of this Review, wo observed 

Some of U8 have conctnded in a mood of eilher 
hasty appreciation or of equally hasty /aalt-flodimr 
Uiat Mr, Naoroji is in favour of eelf-govemmcat 
on ooltNiial lines, but .not of absoJnto aatonomy. 

Bat the actual words that be uses.—' Self-yovem- 
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the political and ocoaoraic orploitatioa of our 
conntry. 

Slajor Basa proceeds to state that, fls 
rojjards the necessity, and the advantages to 


'.'It35. Woaid Earonoans bo likely to invest 
tiif^r capital m v-otka of that sort?" 

He answered 

thin!: llicro is much error upon fto sobject 
of Kiiropoan capjtaUn Jfldh.” 

, (listing Jaw that realricts India, ’of tho investment of 

intercourse with India, is it probabfe i? your capital in India, 3[r Rickards tralf 

opuiion. that nny companies would found to evidence before the Committee oa 

undertake such works ?” _ . East Indian affairs, in 1830, that- 

His reply was . “India requires capital to bring forth her 

‘7 »>,?nv It . *^Oun^s, bnt the fittest capital for this purpose 

Ai mifi f ^ o°c of oativo growth, and such a capita 

wiih would be Created if onr institutions did not 

wiin._ proper encou,ragement ; bot I scarcely can obstnict it.” 
anticipate bo muM enterpnso and risk as to take 

capital .from England ip invMt In such specula- This opinion still holds good. All Indian 

from Indians. Never mind if the process 
be slow on that acconoL The devclop- 
“It was then at that time somewhat of a myth oiploifation of India by means of 

that European Bojoumers brought any capital foreign capital generally leads, as in mining, 
from England to India. Things may or may not to the porraanoat depletion of India’s natuial 


remUteci home.’* 

On this Major Basu observes : — 


has decided vpry wisely not to borrow any 
foreign capital for the development of his 
country, as such capital might givo foreigners 
a stranglo-boJd on AfshaoistaD. 


As to tbo efficacy of any such committee 
of ooqairy in oar times,' we bare oar doubts. 

In the days to which the extracts made by 
Usjor BasQ relate, Englishmen did not ap- 
prehend that what they said in evidence would 
bo utilised ' by ns in trying to safeguard 
the economic interests of our conntry, and 
hence they did not take much care to con- 
ceal some facts. But in our times English- 
men know that any admissions of truth made 
by them would be used by us for our pur- 
poses. Hence they would be careful not to 
disclose inconvenient facts. One 'fact, 
however, is quite dear without the labours 
of any parliamentary committee of enquiry, 
llocb of the capital which comes out from 
Britain to India even now is money taken 
‘from India by officials - in the shape of big 
' salaries, allowances and pensions and by men 
of business and others in the-shapo of profits 

-,t'k.S”mosroj1h“ ^ori, dme "by IhS pondcoco from Taraksalh D»s ha lalo 
Bntisb efficials, cm bo done egnaliy coll, il m Iho Commrat nod Or,t 


Exclusion ofliepisl.ators from the Director* 
ato of the Beserre Sank 
In his revised Reserve Bank Bill, the 
Einaoce Member has reverted to his initial 
scheme of excluding nienibors of the legis- 
latures from the directorate of the Bank. Are 
tiio members of legislatures in European 
.tod American cooatries and in Japan orcJjj- 
ded from the dtrectorafa of similar banks 
there ? 


Exclusion of “Hindus” from American 
Citizenship 

TV^e have received the following corres- 


Dot better, by Indians, for smaller salaries and 
pensions. And if our Government had been 
.a national government, .Indian ’/actonoi^ 
Indian banks, Indian shops, etc, would have 
flourished in the place of most of the Eotopean 
concerns to be found, in all provinces of 
^ India. It is, therefore, easy to understand 
the Indian dislike for tbo further exploitation 
"of India vith; money originally obtained by 


■for insertion in the Comment and Criticism 
fioction. 

In the October number of Utc Modern Revier, 
page 439, appeara an article Catitlod ‘’/jitest On 
llindu CUwcnship" by Prof. Sudhindra Bose. 

' Mr. IJo'.o states that, 'The W’asiiineton Oovero- 
ment has consented to vniklale citizenship of. fa-, 
diaos natutlized before 1923 All kgal prcf'ccdutn 
wbiidi have been started to revoke Iheir atizenshiP 
papers have now been ensneaded. This nttion wth 
eoaUe some sixty odd Indians to maintain, their 
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krai stalna aa fnll-CedKed American citizens with 
all the Tiebts of anv other citizena". 

_I wrote to the Uon. ibymond F. Crist, CommU 
ssioner of Naturalization, asking for an antbontative 
statement as to the status of those Indians whose 
citizenship had been cancelled prior to the dedsion 
m the Pandit case. I enclose the answer from the 
Commissioner, which shonld be of interest to the 
Indian people. 

,Some 69 Indians were natnralized. and tho 
citizenship of 45 persons cancelled: therefore 2i 
pergonaontjj still retain their citizenship. Aa things 
stand today, no Indian can become an American 
citizen, as Indians are not regaided as “while 
persons 

The 45 Indians whose citizenship was cancelled 
are not benefited by the decision m the Pandit caisc 
and unfortunately are rendered stateless. 


The letter from tho Hon. Raymond F. 
Crist to which Mrs. Das refers mns as 
follows : — 

dear Mrs. Das : 

Tour letter of the 25tb nltimo. I regret to 
*»‘e. inerpUcabiy delayed in an nousnally 
heavy locomiog mall, ud baa iust today come to 
wy attention. 

. The statement qnoted by yon inexactly presents 
10®.. titoation. After the Sapreme Court of the 
ynited States had refused to grant the application 
IOC a writ of certiorari in the Pandit case, the 
,V®M«Dient of Justice authorized the respective 
United States Attorneys to discontinue the pending 
suiu which had been directed against .the natura- 
iizatioir of such persons and which had not there- 
wtore been concluded. This did not alter the 
Citizenship status of those whose certificates had 
previously been cancelled. 

Very sincerely yoors, 
Raymond IT. Crist,. 

Commissioner of Natoralizstioa. 


■‘Gandhi Still for “India Free” 


Such !s the heading of a short article in 
the Literary Digest of America, which tods 
ns follows ; — 


“Exchanging One Master For Another” the 
poorest kind of policy for a country whose IwU- 
niate and highest aspiration should be freedom, 
nnys no less a personage than Mahatma (Jano^hi, 
who declares himself stoutly opposed to the mea 
ihat todia should ally herself with Itassia m order 
'0 drive the British out His pronouncement 
made to the Colombo Times of Ceylon, the capital 
of Ceylon, Britain’s "premier colony. This 
Wer 13 exclusively British owned, and UnliM 
edited, according to Indian editors, who are mocn 
imprest by that fact. They think the more of him 
that Gandhi makes it clear to-day as at the tiiM 
when his non-cooperation movement was at i» 
height that he is bent npon freeing India from toe 
yoke of Bntmn- Though recent years ha^ 
marked with sangnmary conflicts V;. 

Hindus and Moslems m vanous parts of India, nis 


resolve remains nnehaeged, it seems, and to the 
blunt anestion put by the representative of The 
Times of Cryfon— “Do you honestly believe that 
India would be happier if the British got out of 
the pla^ altogether ?” he replied with equal 
blnntness : 

‘ Yes. I believe that that is the only solution 
of India’s problems — and not only tho problems 
of India, but also those of Africa. There is no 
half-way house to that solution. Of that ! am 
coQviocM. It would be better, I admit, if the 
British remained as friends, at the . mercy of 
India, and they would have to be at the mercy 
of India if they remained without the bayonet 
and the physical force which keeps them there 
now. and did penance for their past misdeeds. 
I admit, too. that tliere would be strife it. they 
went* intemeeine trouble, probably much inno- 
cent blood would be shod, but India ultimately 
would find herself.” , , 

Qandhi was next asked by the reporter from 
the same paper why he and his people wished to 
non-cooperate with the British when they coma 
reach their goal by cooperating with them, ne 
replied with engaging frankness : , ... 

"I am strongly against cooperation with any 
force that is evil My policy, of non cooperation 
13 aimed at the forces of evil, .quite irrespect^e 
of the individual, or of the individual administration. 
I realiro that the individual .is not to , blame, l 
should not care whether the adniiQistration 
British or whether from the \iocroy downto 
the doorkeeper they were Indians.. If thw were 
evil, I would not advocate cooperation with them. 
Congress is not enurely good—by which 1. mem 
It makes mistakes like the individual, but ri do®S 
a cerlai.n amount of good, and that is why i 
support it.” 


Narcotic Drugs in China 
Mr. C F. Andrews brings to light in The 
People of Lahore some damnable facts to 
show bow for the sake of filthy lucre somo 
European powers and Japan continue wickedly 
to make a determined attempt to rnin China 
body and soul Says he 

The European powers, whi^ had ju. {o^mer 
times used their power to 
phi^^a— unrh aa Great Britain by way of HODg 
Koo^snd Shanghai and Portugal by way of 

t^fher with the Europeanised Ja^whichfoltowed 
iSS too faithfully the bad ' of 

-abpear now to have disco^vered another mode of 
noisonmg tho manhood of China. 

There has been, ever since the war, a continu- 
ally increasing smuggling of the very worst and 
mrat dSy MTCotics. such as heroin and codeine 
md morphia made from opium.t and cocaine made 
f^mVcoca leaf, which have in many .Provinces 
almosttakenthe place for dreg addiction which used 
tote taken by opium itself. Death and impotence 
Mlcw far more quickly from these powetfnl drugs 
fl^ from opium. So that in many ways, owing 
■ ithis new and devilish mode of poisoning masses 
P Tcankiod. the manhood of China is being 
rA ajj(j it IS only with the utmost 
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It 13 n pEy such etninendy mdfoions advice slionid 
ha?o Iwa disregarded. 

•. booi’s success? Partly 

b^uso or jts appc.aj to r certain poiittVa! school, 
JP? ct-js?. of Peopfe wliQ subscribed £ 25.000 to 
uraeral J >yer; imtcfi more beconse it is an eIbo^ 
MUon and n jiistification for missionary enterprise, 
aitssipn bMieties, like the churches, are icelinc 
L®,. •* biast of unbelief, but can not eo ■well 
shelter under the convenient cloak of “reinferpre' 
tatJoa in terras of modern tboiisht." The difficulty 
- - ..lavHvuuu.ji luuu luut wi *3 ipan-powor Father than in money. ,Tha 

(ho previous year, ns shown by the fact that S V^vesf is represented, the more hope 

fho imnnrtnfirtn Of additiomil laboarers. 


rf prcranlion on tto wrlofYoouff 

wnfrot* evil can be kept under nny sort of 

Quofc3 an acconDt 
from Chineso sources which shows, by giriiifr 
the fiRures for Iho total seizuros of sroD^Icd 
narcotic drnjjs tuado by tho Cbincso Mariti/ne 
Customs during 1925 and 1926, that tho 
siluatioD in China doring tho year 
IOlO was much more Ihroatoning than that of 


narcotics during 1926 lind increased at least 
three times that of l£«2o. 

What IS being done to ruin China impels 
Jfr. Andrews to observe: — 

There is no comment needed on (his graphic 
description of v. bat is happening in China to-day. 
UaJy one thing needs to to told, namelr, that these 
human uenda in the West and in Japan, who are 
proitiUitinir science and tneohanical invention for 
the manufacture of (heae insidious and deadly poi* 
sons, have marked down India aho as a base of 
ppcr.itioua Ootfliiie. especiallv, ig being imported 
by smiicclers at immense profits for which men soil 
their souls. Only if Che mafrififrafea of India make 
the penalty for sneh ad ofTence of sioncRHng much 
more soverei and not retrievable with a fine, will 
(be evil be stopped. 


liliss Mdyo Criticised 

The December number of T^e ffindtisfame 
SUtJeni of ^’ew Tort is devoted almost 
entirely to pointing ont the falsehoods and 
e^copgerations contained in 3Iiss ifayo’s 
“Mother India.” It is to be hoped that this 
issue of tlio jnuTDa) will be largely circulated 
in America. What is printed in it has for 
the most part been already published in 
newspapers in India. 

The JMerary Guide of London for Jancary 
publishes* a review of that American woman’s 
book by “one who resided in India raaoy 
years.” It is signed “A. L. Saunders.” This 
roviewor in not blind to tho element of 
truth in the book, but feels bound to 
observe : — 

“Tlie Client to whicli Miss Maso can W 'fM? 
wrong in her generabzalions may ho galherto 
from a rew quotations,” 

The quotations we need not roprodoce, 
Tfao reviewer proceeds * 

As Hiss Mayo’s countrymen say, can you. 
bcatii? She jemar^s at ihe beginniDg ot ner 
boob tliat w’bcn she started on this Indian vewage 
o( discDveiy sho wag warned not to gonetaJize. 


• take too Jong to follow Miss Slayo’s 

nliHippic through eitch heading. Indian ways ol 
living, which for hor are insanitary in the oxtreme. 
Are ID many respects cleinlier than (hose of 
j-jorope. bijo has. UDfortouately, only too good a 
rasQ for her doscriptions of cruelty to animals: 
hot (he creeity of Indians is ratioiisness— seldom 
active as in Europe. It is (be doing of men who 
aro themselves under/ed and him worked and 
comfortless. Our Immanity to ’ animals is reaily 
not muclk moro than a century old : nnd, though 
Jnspired writings are not a reliable eaide. it is to 
he noted that wliile Hindo, JIahomedan and 
BuuiUust scriptures pre-ach kindness to animals, 
oiir Oospeis arc silent on tho poinf, and the 
CiUljolic doclnne. that animaJs hava no souls like 
men, does undoubtedly make for iohum.iDitr. 

Sacred bookv, the roriotver adds, thoughsoiae 
guide tofl peopJo’fi ideals, are rarely trostworthy 
as a picturo of actual life. If would . bo a 
mistake, for instance, to iuterprcl the Gospel 
precepts as to faking no thought for tho 
morrow, laying up no treasure ou earth, 
giviog away nif ono’e possesgions, as if they 
represented the actual practice of Scotch 
or American business men. 3Iiss llayo 

quotes the Hindu scriptures ns supporting 
her hopelessly iucoirect represontation of 
the domestic life of Indiau woroeo and 
cbildreo and tho social lifo of (ndiau outcasts. 

Some Hindu Shnstrns may describe tho 
Hindu wife as ft submissivo serf, and tho 
Hindu widows as dowii-troddeu chattel. 

The average ITindu husbaud or son knows 
better. 

As to (ha outcasts- or untouchaWe?, as she calls’ 
Ihem-Mm Jfayo's accouat of their degradation 
is exatrgeratpd, though she has got two import.'rat 
facts correctly. One is that (he sum and Biibstanco 
of (he Indf-ia caste division, wliicli has flowered 
into malitadinons eii\>-divisiDns. is tho Tneial 
antagonism between ihe conquciing Aryans (falr- 
Btinned) and the conquered Dravidisns (negroids). 

The same caste rule prevails m tho United States 
bat ia more violently enforred, and suliscriticrs 
to American missions would do vicli to remember 
it. The oilier fact is that tho largo majority of 
Indian Mnssahnans. as of Indian Ciinslian, are 
converted outcasts or their , descendants. The 
e£^ ot this on tho alleged ojipicssiOD of outcasts 
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13 obvions. Yoa cannot oppress people TCry 
senonsly when it is perfectly ea«y for them to 
transform themselves into members of comraanitics 
jou date not meddle wuIl 

The roriewer then points oat tho amoaot 
of troth that there is in the most sensation- 
81 part of the book — that dcalicig with 
seina! matters. He * also refers to some 
weak spots in Enropean and American 
society in this respect, and mentions some 
Hindo and JIuhammadan marriage cnstoips 
which, in his opinion, the Christian West 
Would do well to imitate. 

As for torniog the tables on the British- 
ers, in whose political interests 31iss Mayo’s 
book has been written, that has been done 
^ery effectirely, among others, by Str. Paras 
wath Sinha of Bihar in The SearchUqht and 
07 Mr. Lajpat Rai in The People, The Bombay 
wrome/e, eta It is. of course, a trnism 
u** t® prove that in seinal morals Great 
Britain Is worse than India is not to prove 
that lodlao society is impeccable in that 
respect all onr editors and jonrnalists 
know it, jf jjj gpjtg of thjj obvious iftcf, 
Great Britain and America have to be 
eiposed, it is becanse we feel compelled to 
show that, if the perpetnatlon of India's 
tutelage bondage Is sought to be 

JQstified on the ground of certain faoUs, 
Great Britain and America ought to 
be bound in stronger chains, and that, in 
case, if we are to remain slaves on 
that account, Britishers are unfit to be onr 
masters and mentors and Americans their 
supporters and eulogists. We must, of coarse, 
reform onr society — wo have been doing 

f require any reminders 

impure-minded enemies of Indio. 
^he Literary guide’s reviewer gives it as 
ni9 concluding verdict that "the book is 
eJeyer, even brilliant. It is earnest and 
plain spoken. But its recklessness of assertion, 
®raggeratioD, and sensationalism make it 
Useless as a sociological study.” 


The Bengal Social Service Exhibition 
The Bengal Social Service League is now 
more than ten years old. During the thir- 
tcen years of its existence it has done good 
K Work in many directions. Dr. D. N. Maitra, 
Its energetic, resourceful and enterprising 
^^orttary, has got together a small band of 
willing woikers whoso services will be more 
and more appreciated with the lapse of years. 


The latest philanthropic venture of the League 
is the parmunenl Social Service Exhibition 
opened last month. It is rightly claimed to 
be a “permanent school of popular education 
Ihrongli the medium of charts and models 
and through demonstrations, lantern lectures, 
and cducitivo cinema shows.” Tho ideal 
thing would be to have such a permanent 
exhibition in every village to teach the 
people to adopt better methods of living. That 
means the expenditure of money, but not of 
more money than has been misappropriated 
and squaadered by nnscrnpulous persons 
connected with what may be provisionally 
called politico-philantbropic schemes. Dn- 
foitunately, the country does not open its 
porsc-striogs unless there be some political 
sensationalism and theatricality and political 
magic. Still, it may be hoped that the League 
will be able gradually to have a permanent 
social service exhibition at least lu every 
district town. The Eastern Bengal Railway has 
successfully run a demonstration tram. 
Cannot the Social Service League arrange 
with Ibe authorities of that and _ other 
Bengal railways to have its Exhibition in one 
or more carriages of such trams in future? 

The Secretary has appealed for only five 
thousand rupees to enable the League to 
extend the sphere of its operations. There 
are very many persons in Calcutta who can 
singly give this amount without feeling the 
poorer for the gift 


The Indian Industrial and Commercial 
iCoogress. 

Presiding over tho last session of 
the Indian Industrial and Commercial 
Congress, held at iladras. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola delivered an ably thought out 
address. He deprecated provincial sentiment 
in industrial and commercial matters, 
observiog : — 

I Lave heard with regret that in some quarte.^ 
Bcenomic interests are regarded be- 

tween nroviBce and province, and there . i3 » ten- 
lencv to iDlrodueo piovincial particulansro _I_thiDk 
it hi necesory to remember that the division of 
India into provinces is for administrative purooses 
mlv and that separate local aclmmistratipns do not 
nran any conllict of economic interests. It is stated 
lhal the problems coming before the Indian Legisla- 
‘tire aro eometimes visualised from the interests of 
iiffcient provinces, rcsnlting in divisions detrimen- 
tal to the real interests of the conntiy. . In public 
ifCiurs wc have more than enough of divtsions and. 
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1 eamesIlT Irast that at least in the economic sphere 
the -wider interests ,of India’s prosperity as a whole 
will be the guiding light of all our activities. 

After quoting a passage from recent 
speech of Lord Bonaldshay’s in which that 
ex-governor of Bengal bad re-iterated the 
sanctiraonious platitude that * Britain held 
India as a sacred trust for a people who 
had fallen on evil times” Sir Ibrahim said 
that in -view of that claim it became desira- 
ble to examine bow the ‘ trustees’ had dis- 
charged their doty by India during the 
century and a half they had been in sopreme 
control of this country. After a detailed 
eramination of this description, he arrived 
at tho conclnsion : — 

Brilishers do not come to Mia on a miVion of 
philanthropy or for tho benefit of ^heir hwlth. 1 
will ask them to drop the pretence of holdiiMr 
India as a “sacred trust” and boldly to 
the fact, that they are here for to 

trade interests. I would appeal 
wualise the Indian economic prob era tn the ^ 
spirit in which he.^ with Urd Lloyd, has done it 
for Britain in the “Great Oppprtnni^, . to 
down a policy for Indian coasistept .. 

lift hfts ftTnressed therein. I would ask him to c»i 
together of . odij^o 

state tho real object of Bntam’s - 

destiny 


Tlie perfect nnanimity which P«™iM in to 
Congress in regard to questions affe^ing ^ 
parts of the country was a happy augury pt ja 
Kdnre united action of Indians 

vital interests of their motherland. He wwratu 

lated the delegates on the busmesslibe methods >a 

which they conducted the 

had thns raade his lask t\e easiest pp^ bta. Ihej 

had got through a tremendous amount of work ana 

everything had gone on ^oothljs liamonioos ? 

nndln the best of spirits. There ^ 

the universe that could heep India iq the p -f 

condition if they, all presented « 

the cause of their motherl^d and Ipd^s wm 

the face of the earth that Muld beep India irow 
her just and legitimate rights. 

C P and Madras Councils and 
tho Simon Commission 


Tho Central Provinces and ilm 
^erl>f;'ond°S^KoosM^ 

‘fS,^i4'ec.“ir“Brimio-.r-«o.rolo.Io4ia.s IS “mfs^ P?|vioo,. 

^ «oSs'R'«i Sri' IK? 

Tho resolnlions passed by the Coo^ss Conncil of State catty minded 

oovorodon hr most important indastria), vast majority of thoir polinoa y 
MLmoroial and other economic problems and oonntiymop. commiltcos,^ of, the 

iSs|i||SSi£ sssssrg^ 


national contereoM^ Railway 

constitution of ^ . xrtnine concessions. 
Board. Railway services, IPBlslalton. 

disposal of planting area., , ^ railway 


paillonlarly as obstrnotoP i. 

SEo?™ofs5boraia.W to theatricalities. 


ircisiii tor “v-. 

female labour in mwe^ cni „s(,i„Hon 

Tho Ooapess adopted a 

odvooaliiiB tho ^ utEiPC »" 

Commission— EtrooRly n E | commer- 

cbambcis of commerco , beforo the 
cial bodies act to pivo , j, |„ jis 

Commission or olbcrnise assist a 

deliber.ntioDS. Bcicnlme, 

In brinRini: tho proceedmES of iho wa 

press to a close tho President said 


The Indian Science Congress 

The Calonlla session of IhoTadi.n Soieoro 


Pphercs of both pure rariou^ 

science. nrd educational 

lfS'SndhKt>her6-''‘P'”-““‘'‘"’ 
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o{ it, in addition to the adrantago of coming 
in contact with so many actire minds. 

As the Tropical Medicine people had 
alrcidy held their congress in Calcntla 
earlier, there were no medical seclion 
meetings this time in connection with the 
Science Congress. The other section, sneh 
as those relating to agricuUnre, anthropology, 
botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics and 
physics, psychology and zoology held succcssfal 
meetings. A scientific exhibition was also held 
in connection with tho Congress. Numcroas 
fine instruments were ahowo, which were 
very macb appreciated by the foreign 
delegates. 

According to the Associated Press sam- 
maiies of the proceedings of tho Congress, 
la the section o! Clicmistry alone, more than 
UO papers o! high technical valno were read an 1 
discnssM. 

Calcntta contribated a largo onmwf of them, 
with iladras and ilotntay comiog second. . 

The section of Mathematics and Physics, 
presidod over by Df. Hunter, costribctea oi papers. 
Allahabad and Calentu flubmitted moro papers 

than any other centre in this seciion. . . 

The section cf IVydiology aitncted aboot 23 
pa«ra. Dr. Michael P. West presided. 

^ The si^rtion of Agriculture, presided oret by 
llio tSaheb VenkaUraoian, attracted Jl papers, as 
coopar^ with the very meagre number m the 
first session of tho Congress. , , 

41 papers were sabmitted in the *2® it? 
tPclion of tho Conzre"S, presided over ny irr- 
bunUar Ilsj. Allahabad conintutod more papers 
ia this branch than any other single place, with 
Calcutta as the second best. „ , _ . . 

.Mysore and bouthern India and the ropjsb 
sabmitted a large numbci of papers in the Uouny 
section ~ . ,. 

„ Hr. B. 8. Ouha, formerly of the CalCTtU 
Umrersity and at present of the AnthropoloeiCTi 
Surrey of India, preside over the so non ot Antn^ 
pologv, which attracted more than fiO parcra. Jir. 
S Mehta ot Bombay read an Interesting paper on 
“Indian and Homan maniage ceremonies comparcu 
Mr. K. N. Chattcriec Calcutta), react a r«pcr on tho 
twe ol nose ornaments m India. Ur. KaiiUM rjag 
tClcutla) discussed India’s pUSS 

culture of Indonesia, Mr. Kamapra-sad Chanda 
rear! a paper on culture .contact in 
and showed that possibly the casto-ban ongi 
rated because of dillerrccs in culture. »» 

Mr. Asoke Uhatterjco of tho . Modem Hewew. 
urged tho protection of the abonsinra in Inaa 
Thirty-six papers were re^ m branch 

tiOD, many of which contributed much to .,1 

of liicnc^andRrcaUy addedto the 
industrial expansion and by 

A paper on tte iron resources of Mandi otato 7 
Dr.8. K. itoy was rea/1 by Mr. Sln'^ra- 5 ^ . . .. 
It may be meniioncdm this 


SutTCV of lodia who contributed to tho sum. total 
of g«)!ogi".vl research and adrancpment. biit it was 
nowtpen froiii thonumiAir of papers read duriog 
this siasiion. that people other than those connected 
with the Survey had no small share ia the deve- 
lopment of the science. 


contnbution ot the ucoiogicai seuuuu 
Congress was considerable. In t&» .conn^iro *ne 
remark of Hr. I’ermor of tho Ocologi;al huCTcy or 
India may bo mentioned, .who ®^^,i,^naoioaical 
the peputo idea was that it was only tho Ueoiogmw 


“Power Alcohol” From New Sources 

In the chemical section of the Indian 
Science Congress much interest centred 
round Professor Df Ileineodra Kutaar Sen’s 
paper on "Power Alcohol”. 

Two natural proJucts of tho province of Bengal 
were Oangwo llyacinth. Tho former was a tr« 
growing very abundantly m Sunderbans and the 
cheapest wood m the market. There were at . least 
lUO ions of sawdust available from the saw mills of 
the aty By introduung proper forestry' regulations 
the growth of the tree m the forests .could bo main- 
tained pcrecially. Prof. Sen obtained dtl-lO 
ra'loas of AI ohol from a ton of, Oangwe sawdust, 
'riio usual figure obtained with other vanclica m 
other countries was in the region cf 20-^2 gallons. 
Tho <.ost of production por. gallon, of spirit was 
shown to be b annas, wbi' h pointed therefore 
to a great pn»rxxt for the Indus ry to the province. 
It was also stated that the lloion UisliJlery of 
Calcutta mansged by Ur. Bose’s Ijihoratry were 
arranging to erect an eipenmental plant to givo 
the process a Urge scale trial. Tho chemical interest 
of the problem was ttlio crMt, as the vrerk would 
htme out certain resulu of fondameatal interest in 

^'^'iKaier'hyaotiih, the Other natural product 
cf the province, for destruction of which tho Oover- 
nmont and tho people were so anxious, was found 
?o yield good resull-s. The moUiod adopted by 
I'lof Sen d-flered from that follow^ previously. 

A large Dumber ol distinguished gcntlem.n took 
part in me duscussion that follow^, amongst whom 
were noticed Ur. Chunilai lioso, Ur. 1. 

I'andya of tho Agra University, Dr. A. .C. hjarl^. 
Dr N N. Ooswaini. Dr J. K. Ohoudhun of Dacca, 
Sir J N Dalta of bylbet and others. Dr. I'anchanan 
My«ri nsk^ If the collection of water hyacinth 
wmW bo fMsible. to which tho author replied m 
tho affirmative from certain statistics both lorel 
at^d fo^a Jto craphasised.^however. the nc^ 
?“ «;^ii nrraniaatma. Dr. Sarkar also expressed 
^^-.miTar iiesT S” enthusiasm was exhibited 
very important contribution of the 
f. l-..vrr.t fialruiu. The sectional President 
Pmf^^b^bliatn^gar warmly congratulated Prof. Sen 
ir^tho imMriaal paper ho had presented the 
with and lioped that there would be from 
Bcction wiui, accusing 

SSnio Si”''!".”' 

ptodocls.— A'P. I. 

Indian Aborigines and the Science 
Congress 

XTr Asoke Chatterjee. in the course of a paper 
«.t?tl^ "A plea for the protection of. Aborigines 
stated that some of the aboriginal tribes 
IS India. 8udi tho Andamanese, were fast dying 
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out It TTM necessary that stor'^ ehouhl be ,taVcD 
for tlioir proloctioa nnd preservation before it was 

It was resolved that in view of the fact that it 
would bo projiidicial to tho economic and cultorat 
interests of the nboricinal tribes of India, Bhoa.u 
there bo unrestrained contact between them and 
individuals reprcsentinc a diiTerent state of eulturo 
nnd pronress. the Government be approached by tho 
Indian Scicneo CooKresa to institute an immcuiale 
encintry by competent anthropoloslaU and other 
men to go into tho situation nnd to formulate 
protective legislation in tho light of such an 

^°ffwas further resolved that proper nuthoritles 
bo approached specially,, to consider the cwo 
of tho aborigines of India and to allow the 
Anthropological Section of the bcjcoce Congress to 
Btato before them 'in detail ,.tlie caao of 
the aborigines in British India and Indian 
States. 


Production and' Consumption of So^ar 
in India 

In the section of ARricuUiiro of Iho 
Sclenoo Congress, Rao Sahob T. S. "V cntalra- 
man. in the course of his prcsideotial 
address referring to tho sugar industry lo 
India, said; 

Irticie-over 85 per cent-lias to be importwl Iwm 

MfSei 20 crores. The dumping of 

“aSry. S michl ultimately lead lo tl.o oHmo- 
tion o! .‘W> ““"Videly aeoerled Utal “CTX? 
,^„b^lbl^%na.ed lo into 

than that of any other singmounir} prodnecr. 
gre India the premier postlon ^ of 

Educational Psychology 
In the psychology sectiim of tto 
SoioDCO .Congress Prof. West, • ^ 

Sident dealt with psychology anu ®au 
«tioo-ard mstty other speakers *soa^^ 
i^oblems relating to literacy, the education 


of defccltvo, normal and super-normal childw 
intclligoDCo tests, etc. 

Mr. Nntirajan on the Education of , 
Women 

Having before us only a very brief sao' 
mary of Mr. Jv. Natarajan's presidential 
address at the fortieth session of tho 
National Social Conforonco, hold at 
wo wrote iu our last number that u ns 
really said women's educational progress in 
India has boon marvellous, wo cannot ncip 
saying that his enthusiasm led him to “ 
in tho language of liyperbole.” On " 
this remark of ours, ho has sent us a c py 
of his presidential address, saying thai 
observation had special reference to , 
Madras Presidency. What he exactly earn 
in his presidential address with reference i 
(he education of women is quoted below. 

In Iho matter of the cdacation of woraon jne 
proSoso made diirlDB, tho last thirty yrara 
iillG oboit of maryelloas. and notrtoP 
than in this Presidency. yo“J’,Y°«=°^f,i\pnded by 
City two great Womens Colleges, altcnu 
about four hundred students dmwa f^om 
and communities ; the number of girls atteu^ 
high schools and primary schools hM alw w 
increased, and it is a rcmarkablo fact owing 
daring and since the wan ihcre hM . . j,fice3 


tioE lnthe advance ot men’s edac^rnn.^^^ 
caoMS have had little cgt «n otherwise, of 

steady growth, both “umertMiiy a {„ 

the education of girls. 1 must bo jungne Bidruk 
here to tho ? ^“‘r^ KeSly to the 

which owes its ^"jjarye, wksB eer- 

seU-sacnficiug zeal of will alirovs be 

vices to wonieus Muso to India 

gialcfully reinembcret by social r the present 

the country, -f^itsonally. 1 hom ^ of 

circumstances of intclPwmal inferiority has 

tradition of womens inte in necessary, at 

held BW for ina^ oen destroyed, to 

■“ filf 'If 'Ci 

women. I have. IhcrejOTe. ott asepa- 

scepliMl m my ®\\Hr®^‘^^altoSthcr different curri- 
nxto University witn on a n , have always 

“SX«dtot°evary 'ji'W S'7da“Sl'S 

Medical Eesearcli in Ancient India 

aJ‘^‘Sn-crio"S”iir?iodSn^in.- 
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«d nith the bBOvrledge of the posIUrc scteo* 
ew possessed by the ancient Ilindas, iroald 
also be able to say Eomothing new oa 
nedical research in India, is only to bo 
expected. This iie did in inlrodacioR the 
delepitca o( the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine to a mcetins at ^Mysore. 
What they thooRbt and felt after listening to 
Br. Seal'a brief address, sre do not know. 
Bot it would encourage our young medical 
students in research, should they take to it, 
to know that in aocient times our forefathers 
did what was for those days rcmiikablo and 
that they were not inferior to any contempo- 
raries of theirs. If the members of tho 
general public bear this fact in mind, they 
ciaralaobe disposed tohclpintheGstablishmcot 
and maintenance of medical research institn- 
tes for Indians on independent linea. 

From the earliest times, said Dr. Seal, 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ. 
Boa the days of ranarrasu, Atroya and 
Bhaurantari, the fathers of mcdicioo and 
wrgery, at any rate from tho days of the 
Dnifcpsity of Taxila, so famous for Its schools 
pi medicine, India has takeu an aetire part 
[Q the loTestigatioo of diseasos preralent in 
her warm climate and of the iodigenons 
drags and their healing Tlrtoes. And from 
the extant treatises of Cbaraka tod Sosrata, 
are surprised to disoorcr that these early 
enqnlrers into what may bo called tropical 
diseases and medicines used to meet in con- 
ference, in great gatherings of Rishls and 
sarants on the banks of the Ganges, in some 
forest or monutain retreat, warmly discuss- 
ing the fandamentals of life and bcaltb. and 
the principles of disease and its core. These 
Jnelhods cf the academy and symposium are 
no doubt familiar to ns in pbilosopbical 
enquiry, in Greece and India alike. So also 
the Sonlh Jodian Academies of Literafore, 
^signed to a fabulous antiquity, are famous 
in many a story and legend ; but what may 
be called tbo Ancient Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine, attended by delegates from 
far Tahhka and Oandbara in the West to 
Benares and Kosala in tho East, in fact, from 
Central Asia to Middle India, bad their con- 
ferences and sessions centuries before Christ 
Mark the long list of names, Atreya, the 
Bresident of tho Congress, Kumara, Shiras, 
Kankhayana, the Vahiika Physician, Vadisa. 
Maricbi, Maitreya Kashipati— the 
Benares. Their name is legion and the 
debates and discussions show quite a modern 
spirit of enquiry and investigation, even u 

32-16 


they should bo in the nature of imaginary 
conremtlons. And not investigailon alone. 
India in the early Buddhist times, certainly 
pot later than the third century B. C. in- 
angurated tho organisation of medical relief 
to man as well as animals, by organising 
hospitals and attaching thereto gardens of 
medical herbs and drug stores as well as 
regnlar establishments of medical oiUcors and 
attondants— an organisation which was carried 
to tho Malaya PeninsnU and tho Eastern 
Archipelago in tho course of India’s peaceful 
ciriliztng mission 

ilie Far-Eistero Association of Tropical 
Medicine, to-day. equally in its activities of 
medical research and organisation of 
medical relief, is, therefore, Br. Seal went 
on to observe carrying forward on a 

modern scientific basis the same movement 
of congress and conferences and of hospital 
organisation whereby Ancient India pressed 
knowledge to tho service of BniTeriog humanity. 
And it was not merely tho motivo .power and 
impulse, not merely the principle of orgairisa- 
tioo, in respect of which tho Ancient Indian 
medical organisation was akin to tho activities 
of to-day. In some of their results and dis- 
coveries they anticipated in their pro-scienti- 
fic empirical way somo accredited and 
widely acclaimed results of present-day 
medical research in tropical diseases and 
drugs. Ho proceeded to give one or two 
concrete illustrations ol this fact Tafce 
for example, Sir L. Roger’s earlier 
Investigations Into dysentery and leprosy. 
In tbo Ayurveda Pharmacopoeia, a decoction ot 
the Knrcbi bark and the Chanlraoogra oil, m 
cerUin combinations, were prescribed for 
dysentery and leprosy respeclively. and tho 
drugs in crude forms were in uso as bazaar 
medicines What Rogers and bis assistants 
did in their first attempts was by modern 
analysis to find out and extract the active 
principle concerned in each of fheso cases. 
The subsequent developments of various 

forms of injection were scientific achieve- 
ments which were necessarily beyond the 
reach of tho ancient physicians ; bntstilMt is 
clear that the latter had diagnosed raxicties 
of these diseases, and found remedies which 
though not specifics, could actually alleviate 
or arrest them, and, as it turned out, they 
thus laid the foundation of future 

Bcientific advanco. Then, again, take the 
question of epidemics— what Charaka calls 
ratsonas, devastations of whole peoples and 
repons, Charaka notes tho characteristic signs 
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nod nCMmpaDin)en^s of fhcso opodcmics— Iho 
contnmination of tho water, Ibo soil. Iho air. 
and the aRoocy of vations pests— inolodias 
the mosqnito, tho tip and tho rat, 
roBESnika, ninshakft(Ji--to select only a 
few from tho list Or, again, take tho qtios- 
yon of specinc diets in relation to specifio 
diseases ; for eraraplo, the interdiction of salt 
or 0]}sy. la fact, tho dietetics of Sasrata 
pharaka may fairly pass tfao test of any 


other indopondent • conntries in the 
“isolated" position, what 
prorent India from fonniflg 
allisDces with other powers ? ' - - 

Again, Do/nioion --statag ^ Is sometiiBes 
° Buporior to or bettor than 

absolote independence. ■ We do not noder- 
stand how. 'Perhaps it is meant that' the 
Bclf-governing Dorainioos in the British 
nniir.iHor ,.!f' t""' —y Empifo GOjoy sll tfao advantages of iadepen- 

tho ■inrest/gator of donee withont the fall responsibility of self- 

theory of the ongin of defence. Bat is it 'really an adraotage to 

. • ... Jean on others for self*defeoce ? Tho more 

one relies on others, the greater is the per* 
petnation of one s interna! weakness. To 
bo called npoo all of a sndden to stand ofl 
one’s Jpgs is no doubt perplexing. Bat we 
are not fast now contemplating aoy cataclysmic 
chaogo. Shoald. however, there be 'any snch 
change, th© India i^hich woaM-bo aWo to 
sever her coDDeclion with Britain in that 
way, wonld certainly be able ' to undertake 
the doty of selhdefence. ' ’ ■ 

It has been stated that inferdependeoca of 
nations is a higher ideal, indioatiog a higher 
stage of political evolotioo, than' mere ^ia* 
dependence.' That is troe. Bot that 'Stage 
follows tbs stage of independeoce.' 'H all 
body of Indians, following the path of what nations bo not free, they cannot < obviously 
is called “constitniional agilatioo,’.’’ had be motnally dependent Taking Ihe'^case of 
declared for' that goal. Bat now that one India and the cther_ parts of the 


:Minimnm and Maximam 
Some British papers have asserted that 
tho maximum which Britain may be disposed 
to concede , to the political aspirations of 
India 'is provincial antonomy. Prevjoos to 
the last Madras session of the Indian National 
Congress thongh revolationaries had worked 
for absolute independence as their goal and 
many non-roToIufionaries' bad declared in 
speech and writing that' nothing 'short of 
fibsolnto iodcpeodooce coaid be the attlmate 
goal of India, no representative and coHcctive 


encb'body, tho Congress, has dcciared that to 
be its gnal.Mt caooot be said tbat'off fodid 
is in favour of any lower goal. And that 
lowpT goal is in the case of the National 
Liberal Federation, the Muslim League, eto, 
Doroininn statos— nothing lower than Domi- 
nion statns. It wonld, therefore, ho quite 
accnrale to say that tho minimeen demanded 
in India is Dt'minion sfatns and the maxi- 
miim, absoJnto ■independence. Britannia 
considers herself as the Lady Bountifal and 
India as the beggar. So, on the principle 
that begpars cannot be choosers, Britannia 
may confidently think that 'the maximom 
which she is prepared to concede, m, pro- 
vincial autonomy, will " have to be thankfally 
accepted by India, though it may be lower 
than her minimoro demand.' Bot Britain is 
not in reality the mistress of the situation. So 
India will continne to pressforward towards her 
goal, (hough she is not fast yet able' to oppJy 
any pressure which will make Britain agree 
to her attaining eveb Dominion 'statas— not 
to speak of independence. 

■ Independence is Eomefimes thought of 
and ebarseterized as “isolated” Independencft 


^ firitfsh 

Empire, it would not he laterdepeadooce .if 
India 'alone were a dopendeooy of the latter. 
Forreslioterdepondence, the other parts of thh 
Empire roust bear the same relation to India 
as India would do to them. That wontd'mean 
exact CQUBlity of political statas of all par^ 
of the Empire. And even when that is 
attained, that wonld not mean the inter- 
dependence of the nations of tho earth. 
India might then depend on Great Britain 
and Great Britain on India, hut not India 
on Japan or France, or France or Japan on 
Jodis,- for example. Therefore, real and 
comprehensive Inleidepondence of the nations 
of the earth presupposes first' of all complete 
independence and equal ‘political statna for 
all nations— at least - of such numoricaliy 
large popalations as that of India. 


The Hartal and Students 
Wo were . opposed from tho first to 
sfudents leaving the state-recognised school*^ 
colleges and aniver.'itfcs in coofomity with 
Jlr.‘ Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation 
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Qoless room could be foaod for (bem io 
other iDstitutioDs which were at Jeast as 
efficient as the former. We hold that view 
still. The observance of the Simon Commission 
harlal by stadents stands on a different 
footing. It does not mean leaving the 
educational institotions on their part 
for good. It means 'only a day’s absenco. 
The anthorities of those inshlntlons 
who are in favour of the hartal or are 

neutral will agree to give their students a 
holiday on February 3. Those who have to 
be opposed^ to it on political grounds, as 
the authorities of Government or state-aided 
institutions, need not take a more serions 
view of their students’ absence for a singto 
day than they do when they absent 

^eraselves without assigning any reasons 
They sometimes do that to see a football 
ttafeh or a wrestling match or some race. 
M for the political aspect of the affair, 
stedeota are not in these days punished for 
acting as Congress volunteers, Muslim Leagoe 
volunteers, etc. If students are made to 
assemble for celebrating the Empire Day. 
tor eiample, that is certainly politics, though 
it Is not the kind of politics objected to by 
Government and loyalists. It may be argoed 
that th,^ Simon Commission hartal is a direct 
insult to that body and an indirect insult 
to the British Imperial Government which has 
^pointed it But is not the enforced Empire 
Day celebration by many of our students 
a direct insnlt to our national self-respect ? 
Who would willingly celebrate on a particular 
day the fact of our being a subject people ? 
It our students are encouraged to insult 
themselves and their country by celebrating 
the Empire Day,' why should they be punish- 
shed for assisting at a function which is 
vneant to hurl back the insult in- 
volved in the appointment of the Simon 
Commission in violation of India’s right of 
vrlf determination ? The one insult is jnst as 
political or non-political |as the other. 


The Oil War in India 
The British advocates of British mineral 
Oil interests are angry with the American 
Standard Oil Company, bocauso the latter 
‘VO purchasing petioleum from Bussia ■ and 
v selliog It at a cheaper price in India than 
the oil snpplied by its rivals. The British 
Wrtisans say that the American Company bis 
been thereby underselliog the indigenous 


pradnet of the Indian Empire, and thus want 
us to range ourselves with them. Wo do not 
see why we should. Let us take an example. 
The Burma Oil Company is as much a foreign 
Company as the Standard Oil Company. The 
profits of the former fill . the pockets of 
foreigners— not of the Burmese or the Indians. 
If the independence of Burma had not been 
destroyed for her oil and other natural 
resources, the oil would have remained 
underground till such time as the Barmans 
themselves could develop the oil industry 
and get ail the profits. But now the greater 
the sale of the Burma oil, the quicker would 
be the exhaustion of the total oil deposit in 
that country ; so that even if in future 
Burma became self-ruling and wanted to buy 
ont the Burma Oil Co, it would not be worth 
whllo doing 80 . Hence we do not see any 
reason to give preference to the oil supplied 
by tbe Burma Oil Co, on other rivals of 
the Standard Oil Co. We should buy 
whatever is cheaper for tbe quality. If the 
BormaDS conld tap and supply tbe oil of 
tbeir own country, it would be reasonable to 
purchase it even at a higher price than 
American or Russian oil. 


Meetings Against Child-Marriage 

The citizens of Madras held a public 
meeting last month to support legislation 
against child marriage. Tbe resolution adop- 
ted fixed the minimum marriageable ago of 
bridegrooms and brides at 18 and II respectively. 
Mr. N. Srinivasachariar spoke against the 
resolotion, though be was in sympathy with 
its object Dewan Bahadur T. Varadarajalu 
Naidu moved an amendment to tbe resolntion 
to substitute the figures 21 and 16’ for the 
figures ‘18 and 14’. It was put and lost . 

Madras students of both sexes are taking 
much interest in tbe question. At a meeting 
of the stadents of Queen Mary’s College, 
which is a woman’s college, held under the 
presidency of its principal, a resolntion to 
fix 16 and 21 as tbe minimum ago for tbo 
marriage of brides and bridegrooms respectively 
was passed It heartily supported the principle 
of Mr. Sarda’s bill in tbo Lerislative 
Assembly and Dr. Muthnlakshmi Beddy’s 
bill io the Madras Council Similar resolu- 
tions have been passed at the Lady 
WilUogdon Training College, which aUo 
is a woman’s college, the Law College, 
Faefaaiapps’s College, the Victoria Hostel and 
the Yenkateswar Hostel. The stadents of the 
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Madras Presidency intend to carry on the 
agitation in ail colleges in the oily and in 
too mofnssil nntii iegislation against 
early marriages has been brought ahont, 


too 


, ‘ Archaeology in'^ourJITDimsities 
■Riero U a vast field for archaeological 
workers jn Jndit Archaeological research 
‘ IS one of the principal means of adding to onr 
^positive and difinite bnon’ledgo of India’s 
past. It is, therefore, to bo regretted that 
even in the postgradaato departments of 
Indian universities adeqaato arrangements 
^ do not exist for giving training to advanced 
- students in archaeological work. Some of 
^em study epigraply, numismatics, etc, no 
doubt, and learn wbat provjous vrorkers have 
discovered.' That is a valuable part of their 
education. ■ Bat what is also required is 
that they should learn to be archaeological 
discoverers themselves, jnst as in scientific 
education stndents not only acquire what is 
already known but try to find out new facts 
and truths themselves. We referred to this 
desideratum In ’ our universities in a note 
. in a recent issue. Since then (he Benares 
University has appointed Hr Bakbaldas 
■. Baoerji as one of its professors of 

history... As ho is- admittedly a ' very 

competent archaeologist, well-known for bis 
■ discoveries at Mohen-jo-Baro and elsewhere, 
the Benares University may now, if if likes, 
make arrangements for giving archaeological 
training, to some of its advanced etodeots 
under’ Mr. Baneiji’s guidance. 

As . the years pass, tho GoTornment of 
India and our legislators cannot bat have a 
s liigber and higher idea of the value of 
archaeology than they now have. More 
'money, will then be ,availablfl for archaeologi- 
cal work' and more workers wanted. , rndm 
ought to be able to supply these workers, 
who will have a usefol career. , Oar uoiror- 
silies should prepare themselves betimes to 
become the nurseries of such workers. 


necessarily makes one a better man, , no .one 
has the right to prevent people - from . doing 
so jf thereby they -feel that they can add to, 
toeir self-respect and raise ^ their soda! 

1 j 1 . ® Chief should not have been so 
antedolDviaa as to consider an innocent act 
a crime.- 

Enropeans and Indians in Sonth Africa 
In the course of a recent* speech' Premier 
Herlzos said that “it was often felt that 
South Africa would have been -happier if 
Indiaus bad not been present”. Bat 
it was the Enropoans who took them fnero 
to serve their own selfish purposes. Docs 
not Premier Hertzog also know that, by other 
than the European intruders in Sonth 
Africa and their partisans, *'it was often felt 
that Sonlh Africa would have boon happier 
if [EnropeansJ had not been present ?” When ^ 
the Premier suggested that “the Indians 
further complicated the colour qnestion in 
Sooth Africa,” be admitted by implication 
that some other people had already com- 
plicated ahd in fact been responsible for (he- 
genesis of that question. And the Eoropeans 
were that people. 

"Statesman” to Pay DamagolT’ , 
Jodgmout has been delivered by tho Chief . 
Justice and Mr. Jostico 0. 0, Ghwh, award- 
ing damages of Bs. 1,000 with costa to Mr. 
Snbbas Chandra Boso in the appeal preferred^ 
by, him from a jadgmoot of Mr. JosUco 
Backland dismissing his claim for damages 
for rnpcBS one lakb against tho proprietors 
and tbe editor of tho Statesman in respect 
of a libel coniainod in tho issoo of , that 
newspaper of November 26, 1024. Jdslico 
has been done; but perhaps the damages 
awarded should have been heavier. 


Fnnishicent for Wearing’ Sacred Thread 
It is said, the Chief of Bagbat in the 
Simla Hills has imprisoned and fined some 
members of fbo depressed classes for wcMing 
tho sacred thread.* Tliese persons bad been 
•recently "purified” and invested with po 
sacred thread by tho Arya Samaj, which pas 
the right to do so. IVbile wo do not think 
tho 'wearing of tbo sacred thread ttyc» 


Hooliganism in Madros Against 
Boycotters 

In a previous note on ' the Simon Com- 
mission finrtai, wo havo written that those 
who anticipate trooble owing to tbo 
hartal, are men of jtho same tidnoy with 
(boso who can both qocll and create 
disturbances. Evidently what has been dene 
against a Simon Commission boycott rai^tfog 
io Madras, presided over by Mr. VaUb 
Hassao, is tho first sample of OTganiiM 
hooliganism anticipated by the British - 
jonroalisU referred to In onr protioos note. 
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VIDYAPATI, THE POET OF MITHILA AND BENGAL ' ’ 

Bt KAGEN'DRANATH odpta 


.^ETEN cities might have conteoded for tbe 
hoDoor of the birth-place of Homer, 
bat with the exceptioo of the poet 
'idyapati I can recall no other name of a 
poet claimed as their own by^ two peoples 
■speaking two difTerent langaages. It is not 
*3 if the poet had written in two langnages, 
or had translated his works into another or a 
foreign langnage with a fascinating felicity of 
phrase and an artistic eelection of words, 
^idyapali wrote many works in Sanscrit, for 
be was a profrnnd Sanscrit scholar of wide 
attainments ; hot the lyrical poems that 
bronght him endniing fame were written in 
bis own language, the language of Slitbila, 
the far-famed land of Sita chronicled in epic 
*oog, the age-old seat of ancient Aryan 
learning, and now forming the district of 
Darbhanga in the province of Bihar. In 
«pite of the facts that Vidyapati wrote his 
lyrics in a language which is net Bengali 
and that he was not a native of Bengal, be is 
Tecognised as ono of the two earliest and 
greatest poets of Bengal, the other being 
Chandidasa. Yidyapati’s poems are included 
in the earliest collections of Taishnava poetry 
which flooded Bengali literature in the Iife- 
ti^tne of Chaitanya and after the passing w 
wat great prophet of divine love, ^th 
'Chandidasa and Vidyapati lived before 


Chaitanya. It has to be explained how the 
poems of the JIaithil poet Vidyapati came to 
be iQclnded as an integral part of Bengali 
literature 

Before the time of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 
the preceptor of Chaitanya, there was no 
school or tol in Bengal. Mithila was the 
nearest seat of Sanscrit learning and yonng 
Brabroin scholars from Bengal nsed ^ to 
proceed to Mithila to acquire learning. 
Naturally, they learned the Ilaithil language 
and greatly admired the poems of Vidyapati, 
which they copied ont and bronght with 
tbeiii to Bengal, where they rapidly gamed * 
wide popularity, as many people in Bengal 
in those days understood the language of 
Mithila Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was a 
brilliant scholar who became proficient in all 
branches of Sanscrit learning. He bad the 
misfortune ot vanquishing his Maithil Uuru 
in the course of an argument, with the 
result that all his palm-leaf raannscripU 
containing grammar. Nyaya and other Rhas- 
tras. and the Darshanas were forcibly taken 
away from him and he was ignominiously 
expelled from Mithila, the Maithil pundits 
vowing that they would never again admit 
any scholars from Bengal. Vasudeva carried 
all his learning on the indelible tablet of 
bis memory and established his own school 
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Aboat ;thre6 hnndrcd years afier ihs 
PassMB ot Vidyapali the tral of manr of hii 
Poems carrenf in BongsJ became bopelessly 

f'ftrrnntorf »□ t—a. l . . f 


at !Napadwipa in Bengal and Chaitanya was 
one of his earliest and most distingaished 
scholars, bnt from that- time all contact 

iltSif nnrf* “"''’'iy “* ‘ho '>Ma orieinally oomposod, Maoy otte poems 

(h= ,“5,"^ imilators amonjr nelually composed by him were treated os 

the Taishnava poets of Bengal. Among 'the anonymous and were not includedin bis noems.. 

nSnber'’'’S“ d V Tf'S"™ '»«> “ ‘>io last lines in whioh tho^ ambort 

number of doli^lful songs in thn langnago name appeared were missing.- This is a sort 
and manner of Tidyapati. composed under of impriSatnr which if "/be found “a the 
the MOW de plume of Bbann Smha, the word poems ot HaBa and in tho songs of Kabir, 
Bhanu being a synonym of Ravi, tho sun. Tulsidas and Siirdns, and in all the poems 
Rabindranath never learned the Maithil ot tho Vaishnava pools of Bengal It camo 
language or grammar, bnt his poetic instinct to bo Crmly believed that Tidyapati was a 
and ear helped him to acquire tho , langnago nativo of Bengal and several nntonndod 
Of VidyapaH s poetry. .■ stories came to be associated with him. As^ 

•It ,13 tolerably cbrfain tliaf for sorootimo howem, the Jangaage of tho poems was 


after (he iutellecf of Bengal had ceased to 
be ih touch with Uithila and all inter- 
communion between . the two provinces had 
ceased, tho ‘•Vaishnava comronnity of Bengal 
understood tho language of Vidyapati's poetry 
and know that (ho poet was not a Bengali 
But as time rolled on and the waters of 
Lethe washed away the landmarks of memory, 
all about the language and identity of tho 
Maithil poet whom Bengal had taken into 
her bosom was forgotten. It has been 
pointed out as a defect of tho Indian intellect 
that it is entirely lacking in tho faculty of 
historical accuracy, and Jets imagination and 
hearsay Ido duty for tho dry facts of history. 
This ffliaing, however, is not confined to India. 
TJdyapa ti Jived in an ago older than that 
of 8h kespearo, and yet in England itself 
there was a prolonged and oven acrimonioas 
controversy, tho ochres of which woro^ heard 
until recently, as regards even tho identify 
of the greatest name in English liferatoro. 
It was quite seriously maintained, with a 


obviously not Bengali, a theory, which was 
accepted withont challenge or hesitation, was 
pot forward that the language - in which 
Vidyapati had written was Bra/aboli, a dialect 
supposed to be in use in Muitra oi Brinda- 
ban. In point of fact, bowovor, there is not 
tho least resomblance botwoon the laoguago 
of tho poems and llio dialect spoken In tho 
holy places named above, aioreoror, Jt was . 
never ’assorted that Tidyapati had spent a 
number of yo.ars in Bricdahan, 'nor was it 
over ciplainod why ho should have preferred 
BDolber langnago to his own, on the assump' 
UoD that ho was o Bongali, for the 
“composition of his pooras. 

All the fictions nbont Tidyapati, tho 
njptilafions in the text of his poems conid 
bavQ boon easily set right by a scholar from 
Mithila. bnt the poet like tho prophet is not 
always honoured in his own country. Tho 
name of VidyapaH is venerated in Jlilhlla, 
there is a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
in tho poet’s own hand- 


■was merely that of a mediocre play-actor to 
Tvhoso authorship tho framorfal plays were 
erroneously and gratuitously attrihufea. it 
■was triumphantly aDnonneed that the rm 
author was Francis Bacon, one of tbo 
founders of inductivo philosophy and the 
famous anthor of the “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” and “Bovnm Orgauum”. Is it pcrmissi- 
blo to enquire wholher this controversy is 
considered a laudable instance of bUton- 
cal research and a careful sifting of (ho 
Jfacts of history ? 


arc to bo lounu in many , 
beyond that nothing was done. Tlio Bengali 
script is borrowed from tho Maithil so that 
Maithil scholars have no dlfliculty in reading 
Bengali but nothing was done in Siithila 
either to correct tho bi5elc« theories 
provident in Bengal or to bring oat a correct 
edition of (ho poems. All tho errors occur- 
red in Boegaf and (hoy wore BlUntalrlr 
corrcctctl in Bengal A oo-nplcto history of 
tho poet's firafly wa? collected, an old 
eaf manuscript of hjs poems was loano ic- 
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Hhthila, and a collected and corrected editton 
■of the poems was published in Calcutta and 
another edition in the Devansgari character 
was published at Allahabad, A palm*leaf 
ttanuscript of the poems was fonnd in the 
library of the Maharaja of Nepal at 
Khatmandn and new poems found in it were 
incorporated in the Calcntta and Allahabad 
editions. 

Such great names in wisdom and tearniog 
as Janaka, YajnaTalkya, Yachaspali, Udayaoa 
and Patshadhara belong to Mithila, but 
prior to Vidyapati no one had attempted 
"to write In the ^laithil language. Sanscrit 
alone was used as the medium of 

writing and the language spoken by tbe 
people was despised as a vulgar lingo. There 
IS reason to believe that Vidyapati hirorelf 
commenced bis literary activities by writing 
*u Sanscrit There were three distinct stages 
[a the output of his IPerary wort : tte 
books that he wrote io Sanscrit, the few 
wrote in a form of Prakrit 
Which be designated Abahalh and 

the Songs and lyrics in Maithil, which un- 
doubtedly represent bis mature and mellowed 
t^>ting9, and have won for him fame and 

* permanent place in the literature of 

Bengal. 

The system of orthography followed in 
these poems is that of Prakrit as distiuguisb- 

from Sanscrit. Tbe language approximates 
oloser to Hindi than to Bengali, and is 
tnarvellously musical in the selection of 
Words and the lilt and movement of tbe 
^etse. There is no attempt anywhere at 
■eking ont a poem. The majority of tbe 
poems are models of brevity and the lyrical 
Cfy rings trua Occasionally, tbe master 
linger strikes another chord jo his harp and 
jne listens entranced to the burst of fnll- 
Chroated music and the stately roll and 
oiarch of his verse. For a fine similo take 

• fragment of a song : — 


’^fil VTTC 

UK I 

'ifw ’nw Tafu VTWT 
wfw viTuft wm i 


.„*llo.the eloaming of the dusk the maiden 
uwana) came out of her house and passed uaitoff 
behind her a lengtheniDS contrast of a streak of 
liahtning on a new cloud. She is young like a 
newly strung garland of flowers.'’ 


The darkling twilight is the background 
of cloud and the moving maiden is the line 
— not a flash — of lightning moving slowly in. 
the ^rk. The dvandva { 5^ ) is the con- 
irast between light and darkness. It is a 
motion picture reminiscent of the superb 
similes of Kalidasa, In the Raghutansain 
the princess Indumati as she passed the 
rows of princes waiting for her choice of a 
husband moved like a lighted taper at night 
sancharini dipasiLhevaratrao 
TtaV X and as she withdrew the light of 
her countenance from prince after prince 
the dark pallor of disappointment spread 
over their faces as the edifices alone a street 
are swallowed up in the darkness when the 
torch that lighted them has passed. In the 
Kumarasambhaiam the moving figure of 
Parvati, adorned with various flowers, la 
spoken of as Sancharini pallavini laleca 
like a moving creep- 
ing plant putting forth sprouts of new 
leaves. 

Id depicting tbe lore-scenes of Krishna 
aod Radba tbe Taishnava poets bad do 
tliooghts about the love of mortals. These 
soDgs are regarded as sacred literatnre by 
tbe Vaishnava community. The mere fact 
that these songs moved Cbaitanya, who 
becamoa Sanyasin and took a vow of celibacy 
wbile be was quite a young man, to the 
raptures of religious exaltation, proves their 
essentially religious spirit. These poems 
are really allegorical and afford glimpses of 
deep spiritual suggestion. Writing of the 
poems of Vidyapati Sir John Grierson, who 
was for some time a Civilian in Bihar and 
is a linguist of some note, said 


"To understand the alleKpry. it may taken 
« a eencral rule that Radha represents the soul, 
be iKn^r or duU, the evanw ist or ^ 
ind Knshna. of course, tne deity -The 
-tanzas of Vidyarati are read by the devout 
[ffl^wilh as little of the baser part of hum^ 
Irasnoussess as the Song of Solomon is by the 
;;br<stiaD priest” 

The Vaishnava poets belong to the same 
order as the Sufi poets like Hafiz and 
Jalalnddin Rnmi. Tbe descriptions of 
Krishna do not at all conform to the ordinary 
notions of manly beanty. His complexion 
is always described as green like new grass, 
and surely the Indian poets, ancient and 
modern, were not colour-blind. The beanty 
of Krishna was the verdant beauty of natnre, 
soothing and restful to the eye. In the 
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Song of Solomon _ tho virgin seokiog her 
lover IS not fair. 'I am black, but comelf, 

ye daughters of Jorusalera, as the tents 
ot Eodar, ns tho curtains of Solomon.*’ And 
lorthcr on sho says, “Our * bed is green.” 
^ere also is tho idea of a colour refrcsbiog 
to tho oye. 

The lovo-tryst is tho symbol of the soul 
seeking and mealius tho deity^ in secret, 
HDknowD to tho world. The world knows 
nothing aboxit an overpowering lovo for tho 
iL ^ stnmbliDg-block In the 

path of tho devofoo and tho man of God. 
Mon who sought God and Hia great lovo 
lenonnced the world and escaped to tbe 
peace and solitude of tho forest. To keeping 
her assignations with Ivrjshnn Kadha laid 
aside every feeling of fear, and while tho 
rain poured and Iho thunder rolled and 
hooded death in tho shape of serpents 
crossed her path she went fearlessly to meet 
her lover 


TTtft ?ET31T ’wr 

9 ^ ^ I) 

9|( !t> Ik » 


. 9f9j wr ? :ftf 

■9Tf^ TOTfr ^ 

' w •5^ gfu wrfv n 

alt firfttrft i 

9^Stfa[tlW^ ' tf^wfsr 

'ufe egR wft « 

'^^VPT’^CT ■^WT*ra 

wrsrw I 

'fft ^r*ruTt tt 

fV?TT«rf!T arft MR u 

"Enowipg tonight 13 the full-moon I have 
come; It 19 fiftiag that thon shouldst keep the 
tryst The light of thy body will mingle with 
the moonbeams and who will be able to distinguish 
between the two ? 0 beauteous one, I cousiaer^ 
m tny heart and I opened my eyes and I saw 
(hero 19 not another maid in the W'orld to compare 
wilh thee. Do not look upon darkness as tbr 
friend, for toy countenance is tbe enemy of dark* 
nese. . Let alone tho conflict of nature; nso and 
come where ilurari is waiting for thee. The msid 
Iisteoeu to tbe messenger and Cupid became her 
guide. The poet Vjdyapati eavs, tho fair maicica 
went (0 the assignation with ffan.-® 


ntw MR9 MffT 

wa %K ^9 I) 


“The night emits black darkness, fearful |er- 
pents are moving sbont, the irresistible fbnnder- 
bolt falls; the imnble of thnoder stnkes terror 
into the heart, the clouds are pounng nun jo 
wrath, the assignation has become doub!foj--A 
snake coiled itself round her feet,, but the maiden 
welcomed it since it silenced the tmklmg of her 
anklets” Then the aznared and pcj;plexed woman 
who was eecompanying her, the dulx. Mked her 
wondericgly, “0 fair one, lask thee, tell me the 
truth, how far is the bourne of Love ? 

How could the worldly-minded woman 
with her limitations understand that tho 
deity attracts the devotee as tho roagnet 
draws the needle, that this was n love that 
d.red all and that love is stronger than 


death ? • ^ 

There is a startling and fine conceit lo a 
poem in which the duti urges Eadha to go 
to tbe trysting-place on a night when the 
moon Was fall : — 




Tbe invisibility of Kndha in tho moon- 
light that Hooded the earth is a daring and 
stiggestire codeeptioo. The figure and fair- 
ness of Radha wonld merge in tho moon- 
light ns 0 component part of it, and she did 
not need tbe raagiu cap of invisibility to 
escape curions and censorious eyes. On 
the other hand, tho darkness 0/ a moonloss 
night would betray her, for, is not thoro 
a perpetual conflict in naturo between 
light and darkness and was not Hadha 
like unto a slender beacon of moving 
light not merely in her incomparable beauty 
but by virtue of the luminous aura of her 
soul eager to mingle with tho All-soul and 
enveloping her as with a garment woven 
from starbearas ? In the last lino the poet 
says, Rftdfaa went forth in the' glory of the 
foU-moon to meet Ifari. Tho name Krishna 
h not used and Rati is tho highest and 
holiest name of tbo Lord. 

Sometiiries, not often, there Is a play upon 
words in some of tho verses It is not high 
poetry, but it shows tho wonderful flexibility 
oI words in tho Sansciit language. Thoro is 
no more precise or more perfectly formed 
langoago in the world, but tho variety of 
meanings attached to single words is bewu- 
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deriog. There h no other langaage Imng 
or dead, which can compare with San*cnt 
in this respect, thoagh sach words may be 
found in other languages. Tho word “cteaTe” 
for instance, in the English language means 
to unite as well as to split, two altogether 
opposite meanings. Another such word is 
Tiege’, and it means both a vassal and a 
lord. The single instance of a play opon 
words that I have selected from Vidyapali 
is not because it is important but because of 
an extraordinary coincidence In a poem 
descriptive of the beinty of Badha these 
two lines are to be found: — 


Of the rhymes that swing to a stately 
measure part of one poem may be quoted as 
an illustration. It is a marvel of metrical 
morement : — 

fufta 

sresi n 

sjTST^qnTOsurfh 

Orux*! uic \ 

II 


Iftwrrft rt 

The word saranga is used no less than 
five tunes and each time U has a diflerent 
meaning. Talren in the order in which the 
word occurs, the meaniogs are : (1) an antelope, 
(2) A cuckoo, (3) Cupid, '4) Lotus, (5) A 
black beetle or bee. Translated, the verses 
mean 

. "Her eyes are like the autelope’e, and her 
voice IS like the cuckoo's; Cupid dwells in the 
Blaoce of her eyes. Over her lotus tike forehead 
are ten ringlets like black bees, playfully sipptns 
honey,” 

The coincidence to which I have referred 
is that there is a couplet in the Punjabi 
language with a similar play on the same 
word saranga, and there cannot be the 
remotest snapicion in either case of either 
plagiarism or even aoto-suggestioo : — 

^K7 wV’wT wiry 

^ wu I 

^wtry vrrawTTf 

mw wrry ^ u 

In theso lines the word saranga occurs 
six times, but the moaoings ate different from 
those in the verse of 7idyapati, tbongh in 
the Punjabi verse there are only tbjee 
meanings which are twice repeated. The 
word here means, following the same orow 
as before, (1) peacock. (2) snake *3) 

(4) peacock, (5) clond, (C) snake. The 
meaning of tho verse is: — 

"A peacock caught a anake. When tbe cl^ 
spoke, that is, when the thunder was hear4 
poacock cneil to the cloud and the snako escapeu 
from tho mouth of the peacock.” 


a?*t atww i 
fkwu wru»i wff 
wfsi ^9 n 

iNt 'ra.'SV 'tv 

TtRjW vftfiT I 

eifsi ?wkV 

H 

ww wrrfkrw kw #1^1 
WTW I 

gsrf'CWTWf^ 
ftanr ti 

"Like the plcasance of the god of Love armed 

with arrows of flowers la her hair, wilh the line 

of verraillioD m the middle showing itself like the 
Ban m ^e midst of thick, beautiful clouds. To-day 
I have seen the fairest damsel m the three worlds 
^Dg with the stately gait of a lordly elephant, 
mminc like the victorious flag of Cupid m the 
Xld crated by Brahma. Her face is, fair aa 
the autumn moon and her eyes are restless like 

f."" SI S'if . Se.£ o^plU 

ambrosia °\VhM’'she speaks with a 
eprinkfM wUh moros a impassioned 

Sl^ thflule“a“nd1helyrem three worlds 
are arrayed together. 

The time came when, according to the 
tradition recorded in varions ancient books, 

Ji" life ol U.dba, Ree.rded as an alleeory 
the interpretation of this incident is the 
estransement ol tho soul irom ho deity and 
the .Old followins the separation. In his 
Pms dealing with this phase ol dl.ine lore 
Vidvapati has sonnded all tho octaves of the 
whole gamut of grief and anguish. Krishna 
left Badha without even bidding her 
farewell 
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Mfi, ^ , 

*i W jilf^ n 

*3^^ f^TTj trrf%Ti^ TTR I 
«if% ^ ^ xj ^ Tit^ n 


the itODEKN mvmr eor karch, was 


^f^TT T}3?I 

I? 'm 5 ^ II 

th« away the cactoo, and prerent 


Eadhii is spcaiisg to » friend r 

■jjjH “9d craef%oyiiida* iM''Lt'“eyeii° S” n'r rata cKnds' nTmbta.' ArThe "BamB limp, il l 

a ^ ■"‘Quid have given him summer. 

10 iho 6hoi?” ''“M wLr“> '“'' 


® .on<> famous soni; which is sung 
©very where in Bengal oven to tlua day: — 


^^3^ VifX ^ I 
K MX VTf^ VT^X 

»Ttf«r T?sT 7rr«f«a 5j®aftr 


' . ^ came when in the passion and 
intonsity of Iier grief Radha lost her sense 
t sti/Tered not only fho agony 

» estratjgomBni bat also the gr/sf 

of Krishna at the parting. The duii who 
has proceeded to Aluttra to inforvieiv Krishna 
says ' — 


^ T«Tg 

^^^vr^i?nnii 


xjgxaw W7M3 gwtT?r 
i% »nm: f 

^ fHsr w xjlWRfT 


^ ar?[ tnir 
’^r STTXRr *7T/W f 
•TTr?75f?^ 

«T«txm ^TfhvT II 
t%n vfx: 9iTfw^ 

i 

fi - o rf fi t TTwr ^ 

^Tf?r^ II 

"Jly friend, there is no end (o my 
(rrief. Zn this fall rainy season, in the month of 
Bhadra. my house is empty, The clouds are 
thich, there is incessatit thunder and it is raining 
all over the world. My lover is gone abroad and 
cruel Conid is shooting bis hecn shafts at my 
heart. Thunderbolts are falling by the hundred, 
the glad neaeock is dancing passionately, the 
impassioned frogs and the moorfowl are Jifbng 
their voices, and rov heart is ^bursting with gnef. 
'Darkness has spread in all directions, the night 
is fearful and lines of lightning are flaslyng. 
Savs V/dyapati, how ^ wilt thou pass the days 
and nights without Hari ?” 

In another poem Radha says there arc 
means of mitigating the pangs of separation 
in the SDmmer, but in the rains sb© is 
-otlerly helpless:— 

wIsT sfifar^ Hifa'^a sirs 
biWIT I 
v^tgrtWr aftw 

31XWI ■nvw ww ^f?t vRi 

wrftw ^ Tt^ I 


grgne II 

WICT fW“T f 
^ ’*rew tm eit wy 

II 

'TiTff xr?^fr Trmr %ff 
^ trtvw vrf*r i 
T7XT vm TTWftr* 
wpTTSTrarrfwH 
tm mst ^ 9w ’H'tT 
wwv iffsft wv trrr f 
n w sctt 

5t^favt^*rwTn 

V$' tsi 3:9 ^Tr>n 

^ VtT*t I 

^ sw ^rc 

^ ft^JTjfrr VT»f u 


. ‘'Remembering Uadliava, Sfadbava at all limes, 
the fair one has herself become JIadhava. Tempt- 
ed by her own qualities and enamoured of herself, 
she has forgotten her own condition and nature. 
0 Jfadhava. this love for thee knows no precedent. 
Her body is worn by the separation from her own 
felt and it is doubtful whether she will Jive. 
Distraught, and with her eyes full of tears, she 
looks pitifolJy at her cornmnion and. in a brekro 
voice, incossonUv repeats Radha, Radha 1 >' hen 
eh© thinks of Radha she becomes 3fadlia«, fod 
agaia. thinking of 3Iadbai'a sho becomes Radha. 
Still there is no abatement of cruel love and tho 
pain of separation is inertasing. Says Vidyapan. 
as a maggot Jiving in a piece of wood despairs oi 
life when the wood fakes fire at both ends and 
there IS BO way of escaiw. so. Lord, seems to w> 
die state of the oectapmouthed one.” 
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The concepUoa that rnns like a thread 
of gold through this remarkable poem clearly 
and definitely transcends all notions of mor- 
tal love. It is the very ecstasy of the agony 
of the soul seeking union with God. The 
estrangement here enters upon a dnal phase : 
first, there is the pain of desolation for the 
soul left destitute ; next, there is the roali- 
sation of the isolation of the higher Soul 
irhich is seeking to draw other loving souls 
unto itself. There is the alternating cons- 
ciousness of both the seeker and the sought, 
the double-edged grief that cuts both ways. 
There is a confluence of two streams of 
bereavement ; bnt the waters do not mingle 
~they retain their individuality and 
distinctiveness. 

The best known and most widely repeated 
poem of Vidyapati is one In which Radha, 
in reply to a question of a compaoion, sums 
Dp her experience of love as it is commonly 
understood and plaintively declares how it 
falls to quench the longing of the souL It 
>3 a threnody of aching and unsatisfied 
yearning, but out of it gleams the ever-varying 
newness and the never-fading freshness of 
soul-love, as the intoxication of wine repre- 
sents soul-intoxication in Sufi poesy j— 

H 

«RIT 5tT ^ 

•TTT*l (StRa I 

Oti wTrf* siivi 
"TW W ffK H 
^ *13 sTrfirft wS" 

w I 

Hra ^ 311 ^ f|ar ?TW 

fIfIT W rfHII 

ing ^ I 

55 sna: 

wiM W 11 


. Fnerid, what dost thon ask me about my feel- 
incs ? That love and ardour become new pvCTy 
moment even in the describins. From my birth 1 


been satisfied, ily ears' have hrard that arot 
voice tunes ont of number, but the leei of that 
voice does not linsjer in my ears, ilow cuny 
summer nifjhts have I spent m pleo-sure and vet 
fdo not understand what pleasure , is like : For 
kkhs and laths of cons 1 nave held him to w 
heart and yet my heart has not been cooled. 


indyapati says, many who are wise in love are- 
pluQgM in It, but feeling is not to be seen in any 
one of them. Not one can be found even in a 
lakh to soothe the soul.” . 

The word anubhava ( ) which I 
have loosely translated as feeling, is in rea- 
lity untranslatable. It is one of those words 
which are peculiar to the genius of a parti- 
cular language, and for which no accurate 
or exact synonym cau be found in another 
language. The word itself is in common use 
and has a plain meaning, bnt there is a 
deeper and subtler meaning which baffles 
traoslation. It is partly feeling, partly reali- 
sation. bnt in addition there is a subtle 
something which can be felt but cannot 
definitely be expressed. It is in this sense 
that the word bas been used by the poet and 
it bolds the key to the poem, bccanso it is 
to be found at the hegmuiog as well as the 
end of it Tho word was used by Radba's 
friend in her question so as to get at the 
root of the matter. Tho most ethereal among 
the EogUsh poets, Shelley, has treated of 
Lore’s Philosophy iu lines of surpassing 
loveliness, in which the deep calls unto the 
deep and the heights reach out to greater 
heights 

Tho fountains minttle with the river 
And the nvera with the ocean. 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothin? in the world la single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 

Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountams kiss high heivcn. 

And tho waves clasp one another ; 

No Bister flower would be forgiven 
If It disdained its brother : 

And the Bunlisht clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss tho sea 
Wiat are all these kissings worth. 

If thou kiss not me ? 

This is the loftiest expression of love on 
earth and also beyond it, the love that is 
mirrored in tho affinities in nature and attu- 
nes itself to tho mnsio of the spheres. The 
note which runs like a long-drawn sigh of 
disillusionment through the verses of Vidya- 
pati refers to mortal love, bnt there is jJso 
a haunting suggestion of that other love 
between the soul and the deity and which 
is tho theme of oar poet. The phrase about 
the lakhs of yugas is not a mere hyperbole 
but symbolical of the exclusively Aryan 
conception of the cycle of life wheeling 
round and round in a never-ending sequence 
of incarnations. 

There are some hymns in which the ' 
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addresses Madliava.or Krishna os Iho deity. 
1 Bhall reproduce a few linos from one 
•of theso : — 


th9 honso of Sm. In the hoase of 
asrayana they call iheo Kamala, but who knoffs 
toy origin or whence thou comest ?” 


5tTT5tTTH 
f g vf tRTnr w 

-* * * « « 

R 5^ ^srr^ i ■ 

RTTH fT??Rr 1} 

‘Xite a dr^ of water oo a hot and rarched 
.•sandy strand I ha^o remained among wife, children 
■ and fronds. 1 forgot thee and gave my mind to 
■them. Of what use are they to me now ?Madhava. 
I despair of thee hereafter. Thoa art the aa^'oor 
•of the world, mcrcifol to the horable ; therefore 
. I place my trust in Thee. How many four-headed 
Brahmas die . time after time { Than alone art 
without a beginniog and without an cod. Other 
cods emanate from Thee aod again enter Thy 
belag. as the swe]] rises from the sea and again 
• disappears in it” 

A fitting coDclasioo to a tributo of 
appreciation, however -inadequate,- (o' this 
poet will be tbs recital of his invocation to 
the goddess of Energy, an ode of great 
'.sublimity • 

’ q^3T% 

^ <nr 5^51^ II 
trrrsn? ^ 

5?r 3^ I 
tim" 'iT^ H 


The allusion in the second lino is to the 
allegory lo which (ho goddess Knlf, in (he 
form of Chandilcfl, destroyed (bo deinen 
leader Surabha and tho demon army. It is 
wiafcd in Markandeya Ckandi that armed 
warriors by (ho thousand issued from (he 
shape of the goddess, as Minerva sprang fnll- 
armed from tho brow of Jupiter, and 
slaughtered the demon army. Afterwards, 
as this phantom array was disappearing 
whence it had come, the goddess, who was 
about to slay tho demon chief with her 
own hands, said to him. “0 wicked one. I 
am alone in this universe, who is the 
.second one beside me?” rfWfira 

3737lT7?r ?” This is tho erplsnation 
of tho whole poem. Saktr, or Energy, is 
mnlti-maDifest, but it is one and witbonl a 
Second in essence. The antithesis between 
the dark and bright forms does not imply 
dlFerent entities. The ' prismatic hues of the 
rainbow, visibly different, proceed from a 
single soQTce. Shut out tbe son’s rays and 
the rainbow with its variegated colours will 
disappear. Notable skill has been displayed 
in (he .arrangement of the various manifesta- 
tions of tho goddess Sakti. Each one is 
antithetic of tbo other and so tbe group is 
divided, two by two. To begin with, there 
aro (bo two forms, one dark and the other 
bright, one destroying evil and tho other 
the source of nil artistic creation ^ Next 
foiioir tbo Serco energy to he ioondln Bre 
and the bud side by side with the gentle 
spirit that moves on tbe waters. We next 
fiud tbe two Sskt/s respectively, behind 
Brahma, tbe creator, and Siva, the destroyer. 
Finally, there is the Sakti behind Narayana, 
the nourisher and (ho sustainer. Different 
peoples in different parts of the world have 
realised for themselves, either independently 
or in subtle spiritual sympathy with one 
another, tbe existence of a snpreme and first 
Creator of the Universe, who set the 
wheel of the Law in motion, and (hey have 
call^ him God tho Father. In (ho progres- 


8? ^ Tq { 

vnrm m 

“Manifest thyself. 0 coddesa with the 
■thick tresses, manifest thyself: ..Thou art W 
‘one. coniainicc thrmsands and fillinp the 'Xitnencio 
of the enemy I Thv dart form is known as, 

. thy shinning shape is Saraswati. In the nunbos 
of the sun thou art called Prachanda, the rter^ 
-and as water thou art known as the Ganges. In 
iho house of Brahma thou art called Brahman*. 


sivo and later stages of spiritual 'thought 
the Aryans conceived another and a gentler 
phnso of the unresting activity in nature, and 
realised by the intuition of faith what has 
now been cstabli^shed by the patient inquiry 
of science, tho existence of a single, domiu- 
ant Energy out of which all things proceed 
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and which manifests itself in many conflicting and mnltiform goddess, who' represents tho‘ 
mutaally antagonistic forms. On this fonnda- femaio principlo in the law of creation and 
tion rest the allegories, some fall .of beaoty to whom millions in lodi^ bow down as God, 
and others fall of dread, of the many-named the Mother. ' ■ ' i 


SOOrOLOGT AND PROGRESS 

The Conlribution of L. 1. Uobhome to Social Philosophy 
Br PiiOFEssoR WENDELL M. THOMAS, Jn. 


S HOULD sociology confine itself to the 
attempt to discorer the laws of obserr- 
able social coodact, or shoald it 
enoearor also to point ont the conditions of 
Pr«2WS3, past and fatare ? Can it 
fraitfally deal with both fact and ralae ? 

strongly insisting apoo the necessity 
of olstingaishing the facts of erolation from 
the valoes of progress. Prof. L. T. Hobhoose. 
the contemporary English sociologist, pnbli- 
cist and philosopher, woald side with those 
who contend that the chief contribution of 
toe Sociologist is his selectire or normative 
WTeatigation and coostroction of social 
values. The scientist should be broad 
enongh to be a preacher. 

, In every civilized country today, accord- 
ing to Prof. lIobhoQse, **80 army of reformers 
IS toiling at the vast and absorbing problem 
of social progress. Bat in method, the 
army’ looks more like a miscellaaeons 
assortment of gnerilla bands, acting without 
concert, often at cross purposes, sometimes 
into violent conflict and at best 
with no clear sense of any common caose.” 
■the promoters of Temperance push their 
withonl regard for anything else, 
and likewise the thrift specialists, the Single 
Taxers, the apostles of sanitary and honsing 
reform, the Tariff Reformers, the Trade 
Unionists, Co-operators, Socialists, and 
Lngenists. Accordingly, 

promote unity of aim among men of giod- 
a basis of co-operation between those 
att«king different sides or the social problrm 
*» a practical problem of the hiBhest importance. 

,, Jhe need is for sociology, the science 
deals with the facts of society as a 
vuiole, and seeks rationally fo discover baroan 
value and its conditions ; and Hobhonse; 


backed by his snrvey of experience and his 
interpretation of recent political issaes, 
grapples with the problem io bis books 
Soetal Evolnlion and Political Theory, the 
Trilogy The Rational Good, The Elements 
of Social JusUce, and Social Development 
and in his lectares and seminars on Social 
Philosophy and Psychology. As^ a science, 
sociology seeks to discover ultimately the 
conditions of social progress : and in method, 
it does well to follow the scientiBo steps of 
biology. 

(1) A Construction of "a morphology,... 
a systematic arrangement of types that _ we 
find in accordance with tbeir^ affinities.” 
When Darwin began his wort in biology, 
he found Ibe whole fabric of organic evoln- 
tion “standing, as it were, ready and waiting 
for him in the great natural classifications 
of botany and zoology.” Hobhonse, as a 
pioneer in sociology, had to invent an 
arrangement. Guided by the inherent logic 
of the facts, he arrayed mental types accord- 
ing to their control over the natural 
environment But as they now stand, both 
schemes are purely abstract. To transform 
the dead, crystallized classification into a 
living movement,” we need an enquiry info 
genesis : do the abstract schemes conform to 
a real time development ? Paleontology 
replied Tes to Darwin ; and history, anthro- 
pology and archaeology replied to Hobhonse 
with a Yes growing fainter and less certain 
as it travelled towards the remote past, bat 
certain enough in the more recent develop- 
ment to affirm that the scale of types 
arrayed logically according to their control 
over nature represents also the genetic 
affinity whereby the types pass into one 
another” in novel adaptations. With each 
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type of control oret nature wo find aaaootafc* 
fcd mioQS expressions of social life in art, 
morality, gOTernmeut, costoms, and the rest, 
all of which together constitute that partionUr 
typo of society. Such phases of social develop- 
ment must bo compared not by chance 
features of similarity in outer institutional 
forms, but^ by thoir inner purpose and 
meaning ; It is the psychological ground- 
work^ that determines the trno afBnities in 
a sociological classification.” Once we have 
constructed our living classification,— a 
biological or a sociological morphology as the 
case may be, we are prepared for 

(2) An estimation of the wio/TjAofppictif 
process, in ■ ■ ' 

“a formula of descriptive synthesis. * • * How 
far and in what direction has it taken ns ? Xho 
biologists have been generally content to follow 
Mr. Spencer in conceivinu evolotion as a process 
from the simple to the complex, or they have 
regarded it eimply as a progressive adaptation of 
the organiam to the environment” 

Using the sotonces of comparativo 
psychology and sociology. Hobhouse sees io 
evolution the process of a growing, developing, 
and harmonizing mind But the Goat goat 
in every ' soionce is not mere' description, 
bnt the discovery of laws, causes, eonditions. 

11 then sociology is to be a Cruo science, 
it must seek ' ' ' ' 

(5) A determination of the conditions 
of the process. 

“When, in relation to 'the organic world. Darw 
win arrives at the conception of the stnurgle tor 
existence, the laws of heredity and natural eeleo- 
tion, as causes determining the growth of euccies. 
he is giving' ns a theory of .the permanent 
conditions underlying this development” 


'really' anoceod or ‘roally* fail-Bot .what of our 
ends when we have gained them ? Dj we not 
find that some are ‘really* satisfying, and others 
i^tjy' vain and fllnsory. and if so, most we not 
fwmit that there is a realztj and an oareali'yia 
the world of our desires, and a tmth and falsity 
in pur judgments as to what is good ? Lastly. 
Jf i par><ues an end which is very satisfactory 
to him. but a crushing blow to B. -is there nothing 
to determine what is just and fair between the 
parties ? It looks, then as if the right and wrong 
Btand to the will tnu^h as true and false stand to 
too jadgmont—lVe shall enquire whether there is a 
Rational, and therefore a demonstrable, standard 
Of valaeS'Mwhich wo may call the Rational Good.” 

■ Bnt 

'It is useless to look for anything, call it 
Practical Hasson,- Will, or what we may, that 
stands outside the body of impulse-feeiing and 
controls it” 

'Reason, or intelligence,' assumes control 
by ao inner growth. The primal spring of 
action is impttlse, an expression of hereditary 
reactions. Bot as the individual meets with 
experienoo. imonlse becomes guided by the 
rodder of feeling. Now within impulse-feeling, 
OD the ground of past experfenee, ao idea 
isforniM of fofore experience. ..“and this idea 
regulates’ the act, reinforcing or checking the 
impalse to perform it” The anion of idea 
with Impnlse feeling forms purposive 

rfe«Ve,’d(rected to a psrtfcolar objoot or end 

Now when ieslre has attained its object 
with satisfaction, “there is a harmony 
between the effort and Its result, and the 
feeling involved io tho harmony Is one of 
pfeasaot- 'tooe.”- The effort' 'of a child to 
consume a sweet, for example, is not checked 
but encouraged by. the resulting taste. And 
there is no limit to this harmony. 


But when Hobhouse as a sociologist 
chooses the species man that holds to con- 
scious standards of value be is forced to 
stndy the conditions of progress. But 
before he can discover its conditions, 
he roust define its nature and tbjs 
is a task for social philosophy, involving a 
searching inquiry into tbo Brst principles *»f 
ethics.” Let ^ns then follow this double 
inquiry into the nature and the conditions of 
progress. ' , ’ , 

“Progress is a process of the realization of ends 
of human value, ethicil ends.” “In the world of 
thought theie is a reality to which preconceived 
opinion a»id rebellioas emotion alike most bow. 
■\Vnen experiment and calculation have apokeo, 
controversy is out to silence. Is there no corr^ 
ponding reality, no analogous method in the 
world of practice, and of human valors ? No one 
wonld deny that given a certain Efld, the means 
employed to bring it about will be such as wiU 


“Any act or object, simple or complex, neir or 
remote, which stirs feeling, may form the content 
of an ‘experience’ we call good or bad. 

But'sincB feelings themselves may conflict 
as wbe'n a por^mu feels ashamed for having 
reioiced, ‘Uhe Good is a harmony of feeling 
with feeling:' It is to be carefully noted 
that this harmony of fooling may bo of the 
most exalted type, and is by no means to 
be limited to mere bodily nffection. ihe 
roost satisfactory harmony might well bo 
called bliss. . . 

Now the process that realizes this ultimate 
Good, this all-erahracing harmony of feeling 
is the only proceis that can ultimately oo 
called progress. And tbo only process that 
can cootinnously realize a nniveraat harmony 
of feoUng 18 the harmonious developmont oj 
collective humanity, In which every porsoaallty 
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find^ fnlfilmtnt Social proffress. Iken, is the 
narmonious development of toeiely. 

2 Now that - EubhoQse has foniid Ibe 
nature of progress to consist in The Realized 
Good of a harmonions, social development 
of pereonality, he is prepared to go on to 
infer its conditions These he divides into 
fonr gronps.— -il) physical, '2) biological, (3) 
psycholoeical, and (4) sociological. 

_fl) One school claims to find the con- 
ditioQS of social development in the physical 
environment, in climate, food, soil, and the 
rest Hobhonse grants that these may contri- 
bute variety to social development by deter- 
mining local pecniiarities, bnt maintains that 
their general infloenee is relatively smalL 
Areas which afford seenrity and enconrage 
commnnicatinn will obviously favour the 
rise and growth of civilization ; towns will 
spring up nhere large numbers of people 
can congregate ; and a specific climate and 
jood will fix national mannerisms ; but we 
iacf evidence that these factors affect history 
fwtn racial and political movements. 
UsQ England’s commerce be explained by 
*s]FlDg she IS an island ? Would the Black- 
fellows or Pygmies, placed on the British 
Isles, have duplicated the record of English- 
“en ? History shows that the purely pby- 
eical factor diminishes in importance as the 
power of man over nature increases : the 
*ei, for instance, at first a barrier, becomes 
a connector. 

(2) ^ The view that the Wofo^'cof factors 
uetetmiping the nature of the individual are 
the chief cause of human developueut 
became popular with Darwiu, and (eoded to 
*upersede all others : social progress was 
snpposed to lie in the mating of individual 
®®lls, and the breeder of “short 

boms” knew more abiut it than tbe 
historian. This biological “enlightenment” 
««e8 three forms. First, the struggle 

for existence between individuals was 
sssnmed to give at a stroke both the 
facts and the norm of human progress: 
follow the law of nature, and let the fittest 
survive ! Wrong in its facts, this doctrine 
J8 based on the illusion that the fittest in one 
environment are also tbe fittest in any ; . the 
fitness of a man in society to-day is deter- 
mined by his social, not his biologi^ 
<iualities; a great inventor or a powerful 
magnate may be a puny physical specim^ 
Wrong in its norm, it judges superiority by 
successful competition which destroys 
millions of oflspring, rather than by success- 


ful eo-operafioQ which conserves its young, 
and grows in scope and complexity and 
strength of organisation. Secondly, the 
struggle for existence between groups was 
assumed both to display tbe valne of loyal 
co-operation for the survival of present 
gronps, and to serve as a model of conduct 
for well-behaved nations. Bight in its per- 
ception that organization is a source of 
strength and progress, this doctrine is wrong 
In setting np the hopelessly self-contradictory 
norm of inner co-operation with outer 
competition. 

Thirdly, tbe Eugenisis seek to improve 
the stock neither by individnat nor by group 
streggle, but by a rational biological selec- 
tion. Nature produces a variety of indivi- 
duals, some sound, some defective; why not 
destroy a stock that is socially harmful by 
preventing tbe mating of tbe individuals 
that bear tbe uudesirable strain 7 According 
to Hobhonse, this method !s soaud, provided 
(I) we all agree upon what qualities are 
g^ for society But lacking this common 
social philosophy, we cau indeed apply 
eugenics to a limited extent if we all agree 
with tbe careful Eogenists that we do not 
want certain ultravicious defects such as 
feeble-miudedness, insanity, alcoholism, syphilis, 
or tubercnlosis. But since a good quality, 
often dwells with a bad one, — for Instance, 
since tuberculosis may be tbe physical defect 
of so iuveotive or poetic geuius, society could 
not eliminate tbe one without depriving itself 
of tbe iuraloable gift of tbe other. Accordingly 
“we roost be certain that the stock which we 
seek to eliminate is so vicious that its removal 
is a net gain,” and "that the vice is irremov- 
able and not dependent upon the conditions 
which it is within our power to modify.” 
But this certainly is not oars unless we 
possess a thorough understanding of the Jaws 
of heredity ; we must learn, for instance, tbe 
difference between “small fluctuations that 
ate constantly arising and dying away again 
which we have no adequate ground for 
dltDinating. and definite mutations of per- 
manent significance which we have every 
ground for eliminating. 

(2) But in the last analysis, those who rely 
mainly on Eugenics are shutting their eyes 
to a method both surer and quicker. Biological 
selection is slow; measuring time by epochs, 
it is characterized by fixity rather than 
change; despite violent natural selections, we 
see from the Stone ige onward approximately 
the same human type, even in minor traits 
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rapid ^ reJyiog on tbd 
fact that in onojway or another, living things 
become adapted to the • environment in' the 
short, or in the long, society can know • that 
as 18 the social^ onvironraeot, so 'will meo 
be.. Society eliminates by hygiene not indivi- 
“ defects, by justice notistocka but 
. ihe .central fallacy ' underlying the 
iDofficient method of * the Eugenist is the 
biological ‘Conceit, that “human progress 
is a* matter . .not of institutions, ' but 
pf '•ffamatos”, that .man is morely -aa 
mdividual, instead of an jndividnal-ifl*Society. 
Thus_ s according . to Hobhouse the biological 
conditions of human development, whether 
natural or io‘ man’s control,^ ' are like- the 
physical conditions, almost negligible. i 

' (3) The psycholgical conditiona are uUi* 
mate ‘-in social development, for society con- 
sists wholly of persons.' Impulse is primitive, 
feeling i_s directive, but the. valid expaosion 
of life - is a function of intelligence' ot 
ttonseiousnesa, • which grows up within 
impnlse-feeliug as Its ' organizer, and by 
clarifying relations, becomes the normal 
method for dealing i with every • new and 
important situation. Thus any. condition ithat 
favours intelligence makes for progress. * Bof 
indiindual psychology is- insutBcient. sioco 
mao, wi|b his memberSi and organlsatioo, 
demands a social ■ treatment. ;• Society molds 
the mind 'of the . individnal (1) by .the 
stimulaiion of jesponses ■'in him to social 
demands, (2) . by the / selection of congenial 
character and conduct through social approval 
and disapproval, and (3) by the occwintiiation 
of traditions -and , co-operative organizations. 
The individual molds the. > mind of t society 
(1) by bis Special abilities, sympathies, inter- 
ests,' and (2), by-T bis. general demand ‘’for 
attention and co-opCTation. Since the individual 
and society are thus interwoven, the conditions 
discovered by . social 'psychology are simply 
the individnal ' side, of the social conditions 
discovered by sociology. ^ ' ’’ 

> (4) TbOf sodotogical • condilions of social 

<Jevelopment are the institutional embodiment 
of the principles of the free ' barmonioos 
growth of tbe spiritual life. ' Bights and 
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dafies,,.rraoraI, social and political freedoo, 
personal and social jastice, tho payment of 
service and the distribution of. weaUb, property 
and industrial organization, — in short, all the 
institutions ,of Democracy must bo so adj'asted 
as to -.effect ;,a harmony betweoa the 
free expansion of tho individnal, , and , the 
common good .of society. This., application 
of ethical principles to social structure is • 
.“inform deductive, but 'this is not to say that 
It la an attempt.toiapply abstract principles withoat 
experience. On ,tho contrary, the only valid 
principles arc those that emerge out of our cxijeri- 
cneo, and thefanction of the highest 'generalizations 
M to ‘knit our partial' views into a r-consisteat 
whole.’' . I 

h To sum up, Darwin the bioiogisl finds 
that tbe conditions ' of tho .organic process 
are “the struggle - for oxistence, the Jaws of 
heredity and natural selection.”- and probably 
others ; Hobhouse tbe sociologist Hods that 
the conditions i of human progress are a 
haitDonioQs order of 'social institutions, in- 
cluding, of 'course, tbe monial ciTort necessary 
for . its- -aebievemeot. < Darwin started with 
tbe ‘ supposition of organio modification, 

conceived' tbe hypothesis of natural- soleotlon, 
and labouriously investigated a great number 
of situations which showed . organic change, 
to ascertain whether it -wore always- aecom- 
pauied' by “natural selection.!’ - Hobhouse 
starts with the philosophic definition of 
progress, .and tests- in "turn the physical, 
biological, psychological, and sociological 

hypotheses to seo which factors ^accompany 
progress. Thus ..Hobhouse . not only follows 
Ibo sciontifio method of Darwin',"* but also 
goes fortier; ond as. a sociologist interested 
io vala<^ in progress, and. in, tho future, bo 
must go further. First, he sets op the ideal 
of progress; then skilfully selecting fiom^ _his 
.Vast mental storehouse of facts those political 
and.ccoDomio conditions .that ,he feels have 
promoted progress - in tho past, he,. arranges 
them with. (he tested faith, of an expert m.an 
ideal harmonious social order which should 
minister oven better to progress in tho faturo. 

In. thus blazing a scientific trail in the realm 
of social values,, he has rendered humanity a 
'distinct service. • -i - ” . ' > 



SINCERITY IN SPEECH AND 'WRITING, AND THE 
■ ESSENCE OF TRUE ELCQHENCB 

Bt inss HETTT KOnK, n i- (Londoo) 


“I spoke a word. 

And no one heard : 

1 wrote a word. 

And no one cared, 

Or seemed to ^•eed ; 

Bat after half a score of years 
It blossomed in a fragrant deed. 

liPar hearers are beyond our ken. 

Tet all wa give may come again 
with usury of joy or pam. 

We never know „ 

To what one little word msy^arqw. 

I John Oxenhatn ; A Little ^\ord”) 
“Ofsllthat is written, I, lore oolr 
Pfrsoa bath written with bis blood, wnte with 
Wood, and thou sHlt find that blood ts *pirit- 

dieiascbe-) 

■ Sct cTiun Et Srevcn and Wiutin'o in’ Dailt 
Life 

I N ordinary interconrse with people, It Is 
not, of coarse, possible to be always 
literally sincere As Moliero cleverly 
shows in his "Misanthrope,” a too rothless 
•Sincerity Involves offending our (ellow-roen 
•end making enemies all round ; and lo the 
^arce of our own day, "Nothing but ttie 
Truth”, we have a still more ludicrous de- 
tnonstration of the practical Iropossibilily of 
"living even twenty-four hours with ^ out 
^ellow-oreatures without telling a single 
"“while lie.” 

Sincerity, however, is not incoropaiible 
•either with politeness, hospitality or kindness 
and is a far more satisfactory, poiidy id the 
long run than that of flattery. The pleasure 
■of listening to polito speeches wears 
«oon as wo discover that they, mean nothing, 
aod wo long for a little sincenty from those 
Jironnd'ns, even if we have to hear* a lew 
plain, unpalatable truths about ourselves. 
There is great value in being able !o ee® 
ourselves as others see us, but as our fnenas 
Are, as a rule, reluctant to give "us this op- 
portunity. wo have to rely, on our eoemiM 
lor it With all this, there > no ««« 
brutal or rude.' though to combine irananM 
with kindness requires cdnsiderahle « i - 
"When it is a good friend who in a sptnpa-’ 


thetic manner tells us an unpalatable truth 
or gives ns wholesome advice, we may 
resent it at first, but appreciate it in the 
long ruD This certainly does not apply to 
aoch of our acquaintances as find fault with 
□3 from sheet bad temper or from a love of 
fault-finding. There are indeed people who 
prefer to hear silvery words and compli- 
mcotary speeches, even 5 

aware that there is no real frjeDdsbip behind 
the empty phrases : they say it sweetens 
daily life. Dr. Frank Crane, in _ one of the 
essays ("Apples of Gold”) lu his delighlful 
book ‘‘Upper Meanings” has the following 

„ iL 

“The thine yon onoht to say is generally the 
flattenog thing. And what you ought not to say 
la cntioso. „ i 

• Shall we lie. then? Not necessarily. There 
are nso^ly two things to say upon any occasion. 

Select the pleasiDg one. 

“Even if you have to twist the truth a little 
waIi if tVifi oulv tune you twist it is to bring 
SSL" aid .?“rtir“pVa, JO. ™ '» » 
congratulated- . > , 

« I would much rather have an enemy who 
makes me a delightful compliment of which he 
C.I nnt a Bvllable’ avowed a sincere 'woman 

irtar.'r.?»d d...i<r«fj» 's.v» “ 

under pretext of doing so lor my own good . 

; We agree with Dr. Crane in 

lie to the' patient on whom the 
lie w ww V sentence— we 'conceal 

?STe Wd P. “ Ibt^w, of th, death 
M diirace^of a distant son or daughter, • in 
o^er to Save his last few weeks on ear h 
thf, desnalr into which the news would 
Shim - A eolitlod "Ihe T,uth-or 

. LW’ •'"’I' r"® 

Jloanral eapreaal«» •« »■" I"/'''””' 

Si somo loslanCBa h.vo become classical, 
m respect the nun in Hugo's ■ Les Miset- 
'ables" ssho, to' glre Ynllean; tbc ex-convict, 
a chance l to escape ' and lead a better life, 
lies to the officials who come to search for 
htro—lhe first untruth she has ever told. In 
OPe'’'cf Carmen Syha’s Eonmanian stones, 
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too, the mother tells her first lie, aod goes 
to the length of swearing falsely with her 
hand upon the venerated family icons, to 
reassore her son of the supposed fidelity of 
his adored young wife ; he believes bis 
mother, because he has* such faith in her 
■unimpeachable honesty, and it saves him 
from suicide. Agaiu, have 'we the heart to 
disagree with Dickens when he says that 
there are some falsehoods on which men 
mount, as on bright wiogs, towards Heaven*'? 


quite sufficient Let us steer clear of flattery 
at least as far as is humanly possible. 

It is maddeoiag to be praised by oat- 
aiders for ‘some good quality which we feel 
we do not possess, while our real merit goes 
unappreciated. It is also irritating in daily 
life when people tender us flattering invita- 
tions or make ns promises which, as time- 
shows, they never meant serionsly eoonyh 
to intend to carry out at all. They perhaps 
meant them at the moment when they made- 


tiom PiDch sacnnces bis last ten shilHoga them, but gave the matter no further thooght 

fnr UforfiT. nhnrrtanr.'f *lj . 


for Martin Chuzztewit to take to America. 
Had lorn confessed that they were his al), 
Martin would never have accepted them.) 
Even in every*day life a “white” He cal- 
culated to give genuine pleasure might be 
peimissible — but inspite of all this, we cannot 
agree with the lady cited by Dr. Crane. 

Let ns desire sincerity as a general mle, 
and friends aronnd us 00 whom we feel we 
could rely in the hour of need. When Dr. 
Crane goes on to say j “Disarm the brutal 
commonplace 1 Spin rainbows in your days, 
and hang oolonred lanterns in your nights, 
if you do not want ruthless • Disgust to 
trample all your roses aod desecrate your 
dreams I” we cannot but feel that it Is 
siocority, and sot flattery, wfaioh will give 
us the more lasting rainbow and the brighter 
coloured lantern to illumine our path through 
life. 

It is often irksome to the sincere in- 
dividual to bare to go through with the 
polite formulae of pressing a tiresome guest 
to stay on, or to express his admiratiou for 
js gift which is unsuitable and utterly useless 
to him. One remedy is surely to cultivate 
as far as possible that generous attitude 


Insincerity in pretty things such 
invitotions, is especially galling when 
coming from a person we esteem. The 

object of the invitation may be trifling' 
enongb in itself, a walk, a drive, or a 
tea-party, — yet the “victim” cannot help 
feeling wounded. He feels lowered and 
cheapened in bis own estimation, for at the 
time, the friend thought him worth inviting— 
unless (worse still) the invitation was a 
mere polite phrase— whilst later be did not 
think it of sufficient conseqnence to refer to 
the invitation again I We are reminded of 


the cartoon in ^‘Ponch” where one man 
eoostautly tells another that be is going to 
invite him to dinner, aod enquires roioutely 
as to the address of his office, bat docs not 
trouble to make a note of the frieods 
felephooe number. 

Much insincerity in ordinary conversation 
is dno to the relactance of many people to- 
confess that tb'y do not know a ceriflin 
thing which they are asked. This is a 
strange weakness, for there is no disgraco 
in a man’s not being a walking enoyclopae- 
dia. The maxim of the medfaeval rabbis. 


quoted in the previous article in connection 
towwds the ‘guest or donor which makes the with sincerity in religious belief, might well 
best of the person, and by “drawing him ^ adopted for every-day conversation It is r 
out” will actually make the painful duty of Learn to say : I do not know. We know 
entertaining him into a pleasure, or which, mnoy persons who.ratherffaaD bring themselves 

in the instance of the gUt, takes the good to say those four fatal words, will, in thejr 


will for the deed. 

' The fact is that a great proportion of the 
polite “white” lies usually resorted to ou 
these occasions, are entirely superflaous. 
Let ns refrain, by all means, from hurting 
the feelings of our friends, but why, when 
an unwelcome visitor apologises 'for having 
stayed so long, should we think it incumbent 
on us to overwhelm him with extravagant 
assurances that among all our acquaintances 
it is precisely he whose company gives us 
the greatest pleasure ? A friendly “Not at all. 
^ome again whenever yon feel inclined” is 


desire to appear wpll-informed and “impor*. 
tant," give grossly inaocnrato or exaggerated 
or indeed, purely imaginary information on 
any given topia Needless to say, we soon 
discover this tendency in our friends, and: 
after being misled once or twice, are on our 
guard not to accept their statements as- 
gospel truth, . 

In letters, gashing sentimentality is never 
really eloquent. While in conversation it Is 
often possible to detect the false note of 
isaiocerity in the person’s voico and facUl 
expression, in letters it is sometimes diulcult 
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♦o distiDgnish the wheat from the cha&l 
Heoce the reticeace of a genaine persoa >a 
wntiDg letters of congratalation or condo- 
lence ; he rejects each “aaitable” phrase of 
conreotion as hackoeyed and likely to giro 
the addressee the impression of being mere 
commonplace compliment. 

The cnstom, still so preralent in Britain, 
and now in Togae in cerUin circles in India, 
of sending greeting cards to friends and 
acquaintances at Christmas or the New Tear, 
Calls for tact in the selection of the verses 
printed on the ready-made cards. The main 
idea is to exchange cards with friends just 
for remembrance's sake at the festive season, 
and one might, therefore, argne that the 
wording of the cards does not mnch matter. 
However, the recipient involantarily attaches 
« personal significance to the sentiment ei- 
iwsed in the verse, and the greeting will for 
this reason be far more eloquent If the 
watlment is appropriate to the degree of 
JDtioacy between the two friends. To receive 
* * picture of ivy leaves (an 

emblem of constancy) and a verse referring 
to love and friendship and to precious memo- 
res of the golden past, is gratifying when 
it comes from a dear friend, bnt strikes a 
false, jarring note when sent by a new or 
casual acquaintance. When the two acquain- 
‘•“pee are of opposite sexes, matters are 
«iul further complicated. For instance. 


«rd bearing the following verse by J. 0. 
Holland, beantifnl in its simplicity, will be 
•Ppropriate only from a good friend : 

'^ere true love bestows its sweetness, 
where true fnendship lays its hand. 

Uwella all greatness, all compteteneas. 

All wealth of every land ” 

Again, in the matter of farewell speeches. 
PpsentatiOQs. or demonstrations in the oatnre 
o' a “send-off,” the person desirons of paying 
* g'‘noine tribute to him whom ho esteems 
nodi himself in a quandary, for he knows 
that it requires consummate tact to pay this 
tribute gracetnlly without seeming to flalter 
or to offer mere officious incense The Ger- 
man, for instance, does not hesitate to 
bombard the hero of the "farewell’' with 
bonqnets of flowers, which custom is more 
in line with oar Indian way of doing things 
than the undemonstrativeness of the Eoglish- 
raan. Snch customs are liable to abuse, aod 
bwome a nnisancc. The sincere person 
should, however, overcome his reticence, for, 
as it is bnt human for a person to eojoy 
receiving tributes of true appreciation, why 


should we not do honour during hit lif$-time 
to the person who has won our esteem aod 
aSectioQ ? As the French poet says, every 
farewell is, in a sense, death to those one 
loves, for the tenure of life is uncertain It 
would be a happier world if more flowers 
were offered to the living, and not only to 
the departed f The risk is that ultra-sincere 
persons, in their anxiety to avoid the very 
appearance of ostentations flattery, may 
perchance only succeed in embarrassing the 
recipient instead of giving him pleasure 

Ihe essence of true eloquence Having 
touched on the lesser aspects of eloquence 
namely, in conversation, letter-writing and 
social life, we come now to eloquence 
proper, namely, in speeches, lectures and 
sermons, and in books. 

Among the ancient Greeks, eloqnenee 
played a far more prominent and vital part 
in public life and actual politics than it 
does ID any country to-day. 17th century 
Fraoce, an age of excellent orators, lamented 
this decreasing role of eloquence Never- 
theless, apart from oratory and books, there 
is DO gainsaying the importance of eloquence 
io (be legal and teaching professious and lu 
tbe commercial world. 

True eloquence, whether in speech or 
wntiog, whose effect is to be lasting, must 
have complete sincerity as its basis. 

Though earnestness is the first requisite, 
for (be orator or writer must have something 
to eay, mere hysterical enthusiasm is not 
sufficient. In tbe case of a canvasser, tbe 
enthusiasm may, indeed, suffice to carry the 
bearer off bis feet and induce him to pur- 
chase the article — whether he regrets his 
purchase afterwards or no. Similarly the 
fiery earnestness of preachers at religious 
revival meetings has been known to effect 
tbe "conversiou'’ of hundreds of people— bnt 
io how many cases is the conversion a 
lasting one ? 

To attain true eloquence the orator ('ir 
wnter) most put various restraints on the 
flow of his words. 

Adaptation of the diction to the subjert, 
and also to tbe minds of the audience or the 
publio IS a preliminary requirement, and the 
fact that this is so 'often forgotten, accounts 
for much waste of eveo the finest eloquence 

The arrangement and presentation of the 
subject must be clear and logical. The words 
must be selected carefully to convey the 
ngbt shade of meaning, and any ambiguons 
expression rigidly excluded. "A sentence 
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that needs 'explaining,” said 'ToUaire, “is not 
worth explanation :'iis one doty is to present 
a fact.” ‘ ’ 

■ ' It is’ partly the presence of amhignous 
expressions and bbs'oare * metaphors ' which 
render tho esoteric' mysticism < of ' some ’of 
the modern poets meaningless to the ordinary 
mortal We would not wish to bo as causlio 
ns Lessing who In his fable of the nightingale 
and tho lart, suggests’ that there are poete 
who,’ like the lark, Soar far from tho earth 
to sing, so as not to be hoard, but perhaps 
it is difficult for the ancient idea that the 
gods love that which is dark and concealed. 

Sometimes it is the language itself rather 
than the individual orator, that is responsible 
for a vague or misleading term. It is the task 
of the’ orator to see that none but ' the right 
impression is conveyed to the mmds of the 
, nudienoe. An' Ulnstration is farnished by a 
naraeraph in the recent issue of a German 
Calholio review, whiob deprecates t*"® “'“‘P!; 
of a new and' cupherafstio word Ereitod. 
i. e., “voluntary death” instead of to usnal 
word “Selbstmord” (Ulerally . self-mnrier ) tor 
“snioide.” The ' objection is that the now 
Gioression has an attractive and heroic ring 
abontit, suggesting that man’s life is in his own 
Cds to be disposed of or ended as he (and 
Mt Providence) thinks Bt; it is pointed pot 
ttat to now word invests the smcldo with 
tte false halo of oonrage, making s^^oroj d 

“l,r^n*a'firra tooSn’g^in to German langnage, 
rtXrd contrfbnte to the false notions 

^'”fhl\h1e“c.r?s”n».ic: it is mereiy 

aonnd psyohology-and in the 

entirely ne'^ Jo ftf av. dators and 

after all in tho hands of , . . j»p(»omo 

?rtiters whether tho expression is ’to becom 

common property or not sDarinely nsed. 

Figures of speech must bo 
and each one must ho “Ptoprmt®; 
orator will allow a metaphor in bis niscon^ 
nnless it really drives a point home. In rno 
words ol rascal, It is not enough that a 
thSight or illnslration bo ,SS[ 

fnl - it mnst bo appropriate to onr sabjoot. 


fa which nothing onght to 'bo ercessivfl and 
nothing deheiont” . " ' ' 

«vId) commenting ou a’ lino in one of 
Corneille’s plays - (“PoIyeucteV)' where the 
paraphrase “tho enemy of (the human race w 
nsed instead of “the devil,” Voltaire, the 
•apostle of simplicity,! points - out the appro- 
priateness' and dignity of ‘the phrase in the 
oooteit, and’ says that the word “devil” (diable) 
would have been- 'ludicrous : for, tho popnUr 
notion of tho Evil ■ One is ‘a monster with 
horns and a long tail, whereas “enomy of 
tho human race” conjures up a terrible being 
who presumes to do battle with God Himseli. 
■ “When a word presents an imago which is bas^ 
disgusting or comio ennoble by 
images : but do not attempt to add vam granaeur 
to an idea which is, imposing in itself. It 
want to Bay that the king comes, say : TJie kidk 
comes’— do not imitate the poet who dppi^s 
these words as too commonplace, said : lae 
monarch wends his majestic steps hither. 

Simplicilv is tho golden rule of tho best 
speakers and writers. Voltaire, when com- 
plimented on his fine phrases, broke ont 
angrily : "My fine phrases I Know that i 
never composed a single one w my iiift 
French prose-writers rarely depart from toe 
golden rule. Among British 
works of George Eliot and B. L 
may be cited as patterns of “ 
simplicity worth emulating by aspirants 
literary perfection. Among 
movelisls. W. J. LoOko and Compton Mackoj 
lie might bo mentioned. As regards Pi^bno 
speaking, onr University undorgradnates, ana 
graduates too. might to advantage take tne 
restrained eloquence of tho Hon. SnmvMa 
Sastri ns their model, and also adopt the 
same principles io their ®''Shys- ^ ® 
following quotations speak for themselves 
“Refrain from trs’ing to be ’witty : depict 
♦mthfully. and your work will be dclghtiul. 

“toohTfov the P7*,jg 

“•"•■•The slWvst oMicn i^o w™. , 

Braitv. too, is the aim of the elite m 
tho field of eloquence, thonch somo them 
naturally require lonner treatment to" 

Wo need not necessarily bo as remo” 
brevity as Jonbert, who was orraonted by 
tho ambition to put ‘a book ‘nt“ “ f ” 

page into a phtase,andn phrnso into a m 

L? take lilorally the adv.co o to doh^ 
Adams to his stndents, namely, to nso 



SINCERrrr in speech & writing & the essence of true eloquence 2G0 


words as sparingly as if they cost a nipee 
each as in a cable message, bat brevity is a 
difficult art worth acquiring. Calvin, a less 
impetuous orator than Luther, prided himself 
upon the brevity of his style. Pascal, whose 
discourses were most impressive, realised that 
“contioned eloquence wearies.” The majority 
of audiences are unable to concentrate on 
one subject for an indefinitely long period : 
but this is a fact ignored by many pieachers 
and lecturers, judging by their “loog- 
windedness” and unreasonable claims on 
their hearers.* The essays of Dr. Crane in 
“Upper Meanings" dealing with life and 
conduct are models of brevity. Such themes 
require brief treatment, for in the hands of 
a moralist devoid of humonr, they become 
dry and dull. Scarcely any essay in the 
above-meutioned book exceeds 800 words, 
and many contain less than 150 words. 
Every novelist knows how ranch more 
difflcnll it is to write a good short story 
than to spin out a yarn according to his 
fancy. 

Superfluous icords ate an unforgivable 
sin, for the sole dnly of words Is to convey 
ideas. The sarcastic criticism of Voltaire on 
the “Academie francaise" might be quoted in 
in this connection : 


“The necessity of speaking., the embarrassment 
of having nothing to say. and the desire to cam a 
reputation for wit, are three thioes which are 
capable of making even the createst man riaicu- 

lous.” “ Unable to find new thoughts, they .have 

searched for new phrases, and speak without 
thmkiDK, like people making a pretence of eating, 
while they are perishing of inanition. 

“Instead of there being a rule m the French 
Academy to have all these speeches pnnt^. they 
ought to make a rule of not printing them. 

Repetilion is inexcusable except^ whCTe 
the speaker wishes to emphasize a point by 
presenting it again in a different way. 
Summing-up is, of course, not included in 
“repetition ” 

Exaggeration is allowable only in rare 
instances, as for example, to give proper 
perspective to the main idea of a drama. 

Eloquence depends for its effertivenKS 
also on the conscientious care which has 
been bestowed on his work by the orator or 
anthor. When men of genius find it neces- 
sary to devote time to the preparation or 
their speeches and to revise their manus- 
cripts, speakers and writers of a lesser 
order need not disdain to do so. Earl Ci^on, 
it is said, wrote out his speeches beforehand, 
carefully deciding upon each word, and 


35—3 


memorising the whole manuscript. Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw tells us that he sometimes 
re-reads a page twenty times before ho 
considers it ready to go to the printer. 
Such matters as the choice of titles do not 
always receive the attention thoy deserve. 
As Pascal says, "the last thing which one 
finds in composing a work, is to know what 
to put first" 

The two quotations given below need no 
comment . 

‘‘tor eiery four words that I write 1 delete three ” 
—Pascal 

“They think they err, if in their verse they 
fall 

On any thought that’s plain or natural. 

Would you of everyone deserve the praise ? 

In writing vary your discourse and phrase 


Take time for tbinKw, . _ wer work m haste 
And value not yourself for writing fast. 

Gently make haste, of labour sot afraid ! 

A hundred times consider what you’ve said 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add. but oftener take away. 
(Boileau. “Art of Poetry" translated by Soame) 
The enteria of eloquence are its convin- 
ciognesv, and its power of creating a_ perma- 
nent impression and really touching the 
hearts of the multitude. Poetry, the novel 
and the drama have often achieved, by their 
pathos, what oratory pure and simple could 
never have achieved. The public, like 

children, desire a parable. It took a Charles 
Dickens to awaken Victorian England to the 
abases in schools, workhouses and prisons — 
true eloquence backed by sincerity and a 
definite untiring purpose. It would be ditu- 
cult to think of any treatise which could 
plead more eloquently [the cause of the 
down-trodden Jew in raediaival Europe than 
the few lines in “The Merchant of Venice : 

’‘.-..Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew 
lian^ organs, dimensions, senses. 

?^d^riUi the same food, hurt with the 

In the realm of non-fiction, the telling 
dicta the “winged words” which are invol- ‘ 
nntarily remembered by hearer or reade^ 
are often, thoogh not necessarily, the mark 
of the cream of eloquence. A book on an 
abstract subject, interesting and well-reasoned 
out though it may be, cannot but gain in 
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impressiveness if it contain a few 
m which certain of its ideas are crystaffised! 
To take, by way of illustration, a book on 
teaching ( Education for Self-realisation and 
Social Service, by Frank Watts), the reader, 
especially if he is a teacher himself, will 
remember and be inspired by such sentences 
as . — 

Make the va?Q6 idea clear, the clear idea 
attractive, and the attractive idea convincinir.*’ 

^ith (i.e., in one’s vocation} and force are as 
clearly id^tioal as doubt and debility." 


Eloqnence, then, noble art ibongh it is 
in itself, shines brightest when it serves as 
the companion and adornment of Truth, or 
as a guide to the seeker after Truth — Truth 
in its highest, widest, and most abstract 
meaning, Terity, the ideal — or goddess, if 
you prefer—worthy of lifelong pursuit, even 
though absolute Truth be elusive aod un- 
attainable. As example, however, is better 
than precept, the following one, quoted by 
Carlyle in an "Essay on History” ninety- 
seven years ago, will serve our purpose 
admirably 


three witnesses reported ia 
in himself differinir from them 

all. IS still a true lesson for us.”*‘'*‘Ral€iffh took 
up the manuscript of the second rolame ofhh 
history, then just completed : *lIow many false- 
hoods are here ?’ said he. Tf I cannot iadje of 
the truth of an event that passes under my eye^ 
how Bhali I truly narrate those which have passed 
thousands of years before my birth ; or even 
U030 that happened since my existence ? Tratli. 
1 sacrifice to thee I' The fire was already fe«iiD? 
on his invaluable work, the labour of years : aod 
he calmly sat till it was utterly consumed, and 
the sable ^host of the Jast leaf flitted op the 
chimney." 


"The old story of Sir Walter JUleigh’s looking 
from bis prUon-window, on some street-tumult. 


It is perhaps advisable, after all that has been 
Said in this and the preoeding article, published 
last year in the tfovember number of tbisReview, 
to point out that we in no wise underraloe 
the importance of true eloquence. Eloquence 
is beautiful and desirable, and fhero is 
always scope for it in this world of sufforiog 
and injustice; but it must be the genuine 
article, pure, and free from the debasing 
elements of insincerity and excessive adorn- 
ment. Cheap, false eloquence not only 
misses its mark, but serves to confoso the 
mfuds of the hearers, thus oontribufiag to 
mental insincerity, the very evil we wish to 
avoid. 


PHYSICISTS AT THE VOLTA OBNTENAET OONGIiBSS 

Translated apedally for the Zlodcm Reviexo from the Italian Journal "rol/iatta'* 


Aityou> SomiEUFrxD— Professor of. Thoorrti^l 
Phvsics in the University of Jlunicli. DaTOna, 
Germany. A great physicist and mathematician. 
He has made very notable contributions to the 
Slutions of fuodamental.problems 10 toe field of 

plectricily hydrodynamics. . light and rclntiuty, 

hKoJK in atoiiin phyains ? 

great influence on the P^f^css that snbject. 
He is too most Popular teacher of luyswm 
Germany, and can count amongst his stud^w 
toe maj^ty of. the younger generation of nsinc 
German Physicists. 

Astox, F.W.-of tlio Trinity College. 
one of tlie most, .sifted 

discoverer of the mass-Bpoctrograph , with w^ 
he provM that atoms of , all elements have mlej^ 
weights, and thus extended the 
to the non-rodioactivo elements. 
man (1922). 

Halt.. E.1T. — Professor of Experimental Physic* 
[n the Harvard College. Jiado a special stndy or 
electrical, thennoelelrical, and thermomagneue 
phenomena- Discoverer of "IlaU Effect.'” 


De»tc. P.— Professor [of Theoretical Physics at 
Zurich now called to the chair of Experimental 
rbyeics at Lciosig. He is thu.<» a "I’hyflicMn 
Complct" in the language , of f>aDgeTfn. fin 
greatest contribnllons are on the Theory of specillo 
heat, on X-rays and on the formation of molecolca. 

(Deliyo is a Dutchman by birto. was first rro- 
frsW at OoUlngCD, then at Zurich in Uermany. 
Now ho has been calfed to fijl JW the chair of 
Experimental Physics at Uinztg In Oertnapy. 
Tho reader will note how in J.aronoan wunm^ 
parliculariy la Germany and Sfitrcrland. Timversitr 
chairs are filled, up of questions of 

nationality, and 'birth. He ."Ti® „ 

winh a thing as applviug for a post t* imknojTi. 
fvM .re .i™r» oCcml 10 llio mo,t drereriM 

candidates], , 

D.'bvn is a verv verfalile rnaa *-a 
can talk English. German and french very * 

of ftaht An oliwtrotecboician of great fame. 
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Pietro Debye 

. Jt*®fP** B.— Professor of Experimental Physics 
at ue Umrersity of lUdnd. Spain, lias made a 
deep stnay of spectra of elements, and with his 
coueagoes has made systematic stody of magoeilc 
pr^rtiM of elements and coopoonds. To Cabrera 
» aae the crreat impetns eiren to the alndy of 
rnsaics in Spain. One of his papils, Catalan, has 
naae.taemost notable ccmribaticas la spectros- 
raw in recent times in the discorery of moUl* 



Pan! Andre Marie Janet 

, Lasoireni, I. Chief of the Research laboratw 
vi.the General Electric Company of Schcnechtady, 
Hew York, US. A. Experimenter and Tbconsl 


combined, he has made fondaraental contributions 
to the problems of emission of eletncity from hot 
^aments to problems of adsorption and diffnsion, 
is the lorentor of the_ ‘'Langmiiir Pomp" and has 
made eiuneroas contributions to technical Physics. 
Has recently prodnced flames of atomic hydroften 
in which temperatureslof C000®c are reached. 



EiuiESiLirT. F— Piofesser, and director of the 
3rd physical institute of the University of Vienna. 
Has made a special study of the properties^ of 
Ultra-Microecopic Particles. Inventor of very fine 
expenmental method for the study of Brownian 



Max. K. E. L. Planck 
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movement of the properties of .colloids, of the 
action of light on submicroscopic parumes: he 
has gathered round him a numerous bana pi 
students with whom he is .contesting the usually 
adopted fundamental conception of the ^moinicity 
of Electricity. He may be called the Doubtmg 
Thomas’ of the present age. 



rrwELLT A. B.— Professor of elcctr<>teclioiM 
in Inf tale o! „Bos on. U. a 

fo"TSn.TMi£ror?n Po;?s5i 

the first torecogmze the wisteoce^^ot^^ 

layer, m of propagation of 

l&Seo'^LnSS'/tSde-layer.) 


rniucK, Jl.-Professor ot Tlieorelip' P'S? 
in the University of Berlin. Author j,- 

profound researches in the tah.in'h'dynainira. 
lion and problems ot dissociation. He is best y'“ 
as Uie author ol the luost revolu lonary and « 
the same time most fruitful conception in 
physics, viz.. The Quantum Theory of Kadiation. 

MAucom. O.-Ouo of the “'E„d 

Italy and ot the world, known far MS»» 
scientific circles _ as the discoverer of wire 
Telegraphy. He is not only a great invento 
alftn a great philanthropist. . , 

fondamenlal researches on masneto-e™ 
phenomena. . ... 4 i,» 

MAroiuwi. /O-Piotessor of Phvsiffl m jj' 

University of Bo oana. and President oi 

Reception Committeo of t*'®, Hravilation. 

made very important ° Rofraction in 

on Contact Electricity. Jd S rW 

liquids caused f>y a 

telephonic transmission by Ultm-yiolct J'-® . , 

ToufAir. R. C.-Pfofessor ® ri*«\ii?5l S 

and mathematical physics ID h Ter ^j^gnjus 

thermodynamics and slatisticnl j„„jUcnl 

very important !Sd many prollems 

• sociation. on iliorroodynamics ana m**"* 
of malbematical physics. 






a. • - .■ 


ineiy neavjsiuc-iajw../^ . 
PeuPcea. Turin ’*11 m' made very 

’?;rr!;Kuttoas''ta tho^eld'of optica and 

'tmoEUWA. a-P,otes- h1 .-'SS 

'hysics in „„ the coming geDeniUo.D 

"ir t'lfe 

Wnss. P-Wd^'ui.fil ^fiSVtnte' StiassWK.1 
3liS.”’£ mad? 

n the llicorics of mnsnctism. Pjacrinienlal 

„h?.?»"5n I'h? 

5rt\!?o”’’oroS'..??;Sh r md of r.v.^^ 
io youngest Nobel Ijaiircate at that time. 


Quirino Jlajorana 


n. 1 . -T- — rrofe?«ief of Theof^ctirtil 

in ^iS, by cSs in 'im“' a'Si "j»5 

tdwKS. ’pmfonnd InvcstiaAinr 1" -n" 
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CHS branches of electro-technology, he has parfr- 
cnlarly devoted his activity to transmission of 
signals by electrcmagnetic vaves, and to the study 
of suitable conductors and dilectnca. 

. Gerlach, \V.— Professor of Experimental physics 
m the Universiiy of Tubingen in Germany. One 
of the ablest experimenters in the held of Optica) 
and Atomic Physics. Along with Stem, he has 

5 roved that all atoms are miniature magnets with 
ennite magnetic moments. 

Eddisgios, a. S.— Plummian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge. England. A mathematical 
physicist of great fame. Ho has made a profound 
study of the theory of Pelativitv which he has 
made popular by his writings. He has made a 
deep study of the astronomical consequences 
following from the theory of the electronic 
structure of matter, has formulated a theory of 
stellar systems under radiature eqnihbrium. 
■combmes intuition with mathematical sagacity. 


contributions to fundamental problems in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 

Feiua. E.— Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Home. One of the youngest 
members of the Congress (he is only 28); he has 
risen by his brilliant original contributions to be 
one of the ablest Physicists of Italy Author of 
the Fermi (Dirac) statistics in theimodjnamics . 
he promises to become one of the ablest physicists 
of the worid Has also performed experiments of 
great value in the domain of thermo-optics. 



Max. Von Lane 



Robert Andrew Jlillihan 


a— P rofessor in the second Phyai^ 
Inahtme^of V^nna Has made very notable 
^nfnhntions to the Btructure ofmatter, totbermody- 
theo^ and emtssion and micro- 
etructure of X-rays. 


, Amnrz7A, L.— Professor of Experimental Riysics 
in the University of Parma, liaty. Has made very 
important cottriVnlions to Pboto-electnaty, was 
one of the earliest collaborators of A. Kigbi. 

Fraxck. J.— Professor of Experimental Physics. 
University of Gottingen, Germany. Has peifonnea 
experiments of great valne for studying the ionisa- 
tion of gases and of solving the problems o* 
chemistry with fbe a'd of modern inowlew in 
atomic physics. Nobel Laureate in 192^ Om or 
the greatest experimental physicists of moaem 
Germany. 

„ Dcaxe. ■))’,— Professor of Biophysics ~ 
University of flarvaid. Has made very important 



Hendrik Antoon Lorentz 


FBarsxEL. J —Professor of Tbcoietical Physics 
m the Polytechnique Institute of Leningrad., Soviet 
the Knssia. Has made very important contributions to 
lant electrodynamics and atomic physics. His con- 
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tribuHons are marked by a boldness of conception 
ana fineness of execution. 


La.-rosa, Mj^Professot in the University of 
Palermo, oicily. lie has made numeiona 
rapprtant contributions to spectroscopy, General 
Optics, and theory of alternate currents. 

Zeem^. P.— Professor of Physics at Amster- 
dam, Holland. One of the most eminent persons 
m the scientific -world, his experimental stadies 
have a profound influence on the progress of our 
knowledge of the structure of matter, and pro- 
pagation of light m matter. Father of mwrneto- 
opties and discoverer of Zeemann-EfTeet. lie was 
awarded jointly with H. A. Lorentz the first 
Nobel Prize in 1902. 


tics and electromagnetism. Einstein’s theory ct 
penemized relativity Tvould have been impossible 
bat for _ LOTicivita’s contributions to absolute 
Hiiierential Calculus. 


llmuKAW. R. A.~Director of Norman Bridge 
Laboratory. Pasadena. California U. S. A. One of 
the ablest experimenters now living. lias made 
very fundamental researches on Photoelectricity 
and studied its connection with Volta effect. Has 


Rojp. it— Professor of Theoretical Physics io 
the University of, Gottingen, wilh a profomid 
gnsp of the most important problems of Physics. 
He has brought to bear upon them bis oniqae 
powera of mathematical analveis, and has exercised 
aprofound influence on the course of events. 
His ideas on crystalline structure and their 
application to thermcchemical problems constitute 
a very genial and fundamental contribution of the 
present decenmm. One of the founders of quantum 
mechanics, he has drawn round him a large 
number of students. 



Lohentz, H. A— Emeritus Professor of Theo- 
retical Physics in the University of Luden, Hoilata, 
and one of the masters of modern physics. His 
researches on the influence of magnetism on the 
emission of light Jed to the discovery of ‘Zeenjann 
Effect’ in 1897, for which he was awarded the first 
Nobel Prize io 1002. A most expert matbematiciau. 
ho has enriched Physics with most important 
wntrifautioDs in the theory of Relativity, in electron 
theory and created a very active school about him. 



Meghnad Saha 


'William Robert Wodd 


made the most accurate^ 

fundamental electronic charge with 

apparatus. Has bridged the gull between 

light and X-rays with his racuum 

In recent years has been studying the, 

tosb' or highly penetrating rays coming from 

space. Nobel Laureate m ID'io. 

OiAsnuHCEscin. 0.— Profwsor of Plivfiics nt tbe 
Pontiticial Gregorian. University. 
numerous researches m different branches of 
physics. 


Saha M.— Professor of Physics in tho Unirersity 
of Allahabad, India. Theoretical Pbjricist of no 
common ment, bo has drawn tho attention of tho 
wholo scientific world by his rcsearehes on the- 
interpretation of spectra of stars. Hr his hapny 
intuiUon in this field, ho has opened a way for 
8 roost notable number of researches of tho grta cst 
interest lor applied and euro physiM and Asi^ 
physics. In recent years he has dedico ed his 
studies with great success to tho structuro of 
spectra and Internal conatitufioa or alom.s. 

WooP. W.R.-Professpr of Exwrimfnfal rhy*i» 
in the University of Ilaltimore. U. S. A. and ewe 
of ths most original minds at present li^m«t. Hf 
has enriched Phyiics with numerous 
Jnveatigatioos of /ondarneutaJ raluo to v^jeh 

losi important problems or appuca matnemaiicau 

le has made contributions to the gencrofised theory, to guide him. 

leory of uelatlvity, to hydrodynamics, clcctrosta- researches may bo mentioned iuve tigalJ 


Luvi-crvtTA. T.— Professor of Rational Mechanics 
in tho University of Home. One of tho 
genial mathematical physicists of our time, firs 
researches aro of profound Bignificancc and of 
quito dchnite character, and aro dedicated to the 
most important problems of applied mathematics- 

11a has maHn (wnfriKnlinna tn (lift rntrir-mfiaMl 
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Flaorescence spectra of Tapoors. Btndiea on absorp* 
tioa spectra, fondamental researches on utter* 
ference and difTractioa of light, inrentiou of a new 
method of tncoloar phofOBraphy, and in recent 
times an apparatns for prodncing high frequency 
sounds by means of which he can kiU fish from 
a distance. 

JUc J. C.— Professor of Physics in the 

UniTersUy of Toronto. Canada. He has a aenes of 
profoond researches on RadioactiTitr and apectros* 
copy. _ In recent years he has earned out a senes 
of bnltiant experiments on the origin of the 
suroral spectrum, which are Bare to increase 
mtenally our knowledee of the upper layers of 
the atmosphere. 

KauctEBs, E. A.— Professor of Theoretical 
rhysics m the Uniyersity of Utrecht, and one of 
the genial collaborators of Bohr in the study of 
modern theones of Atomic structure. 


Riysss and made possible the advent of the three 
electee tnbe without which wireless telephony 
would have been impossible. He is a profound 
Btodent of the Electron Theory of matter, and m 
recent years has dedicated his energies to the 
syatematisation of molecular spectra of Hydrogen. 

_ Bohk. N — Professor of Theoretical Pnvsics and 
Director of the Institute of Theoretical Physics at 
Copenhagen. Nobel Laureate in 1922. Author of 
the first successful theory of the hydrogen spec* 
tram and of a profound senes of researches 
dealing with the structure of matter, his ideas 
have dominated the whole scientific world for the 
past decinmm. They have stimulated researches, 
on the structure of matter, and the ongin of specriu 
all over the world, and have left a lasting stamp 
on the course of progress of the physical science, 
lie has gather^ round him an enthusiastic band 
of BtodenU from all parts of the world, including 
even anstrocratic England and Germany. 



Niels Bohr 

Guo LISES, E.— Sectional Director of the Physico- 
^emical KeichMustalt, Berlin, and at present 
Professor oi Physics in the Uawersity of Marbarx. 

Has made very important contributions in the 

domain of Electrotechnics and their application to 

optics , and methods of measurement. He is an 

authority on the physical properties of metals and 

has materially advanced our knowledge about 
them. 

AitERio. A.— Professor of ExperfmentaT Physics 
in the University of Pavia. He has made important 
contributions on the determination of the 1cm- 
perature of the Solar Photospbere and on the 
emission spectra of elements. An inventor of very 
delicate self-registering instruments. 

Duke m Brooltc. M.— Paris. One of the ablest 
expenmenters in the domain of atomic and mole- 
cular Physics. He has made very exlensive 
rwearches on characteristic X-ray spectra of 
elements, and has made manv discoveries regarding 
B-ray emission from radioactive elements. A 
great worker on the internal structure of atoms. 

. Gionot, 0— Professor of Mathematical Physics 
in the University of Cagliari. Sardinia. .Has made 
very important investigations on the Hatio between 
electrostatic and electromagnetic units of eleclnaty. 
_ Ricilirdsov. O.W.— Professor of Physics in tte 
University of London. His fundamental reswchea 
on thermoionics have opened a new chapter m 


**SCoTTov. A— Professor of Physics in tbe Sorbonne. 
Pans He has made very important researches on 
Optics, on the ultra-microscope, on double refraction 
^in matter under the loflaeoce of electno and 
magnetic fields 
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Sir Ernest Rotherford 

RnTnEBroiui, Sin, ERVEsr.-Proiessor of Physics 
In the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and 
President of the Royal Society, London. One of 
the most disbnguished experimental physicists of 
0018 and of all times. For his first successful theory 
of Radioactivity, he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1908. Ills experiments led to the nuclear theory 
of the atom which is now accepted all over the 
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■world and iorni. the cornerstone of the present' 
d<(F atomic physics. la recent years he has been 
encased on the artificial dismtesration ol atooa, 
with a 7iew to determine the striictore of the 
nnclens. Founder of a new school, he has cather^ 
round him a brilliant gallaxy of workers in 
Physics. 

Steict. 0 — Profe'^sor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Hambnrg. In addition to his 
contributions in Theoretical Phvsics ha has, in 
collaboration with Gerlach. worked out a very 
ingeuious and fruitful method for determining the 
magnetic moments of atoms. 



Ocbcndra Mohan Boso 

Coanox A. H.— Professor o! Physics in Oie 
University of Chicago, llts name »" ocst known 
for the discovery of “Compton ifreet.'; which 
yrovos the corpuscular nature of .tailialion in n 
Bjosl strai''htforwanl and convincing s^y* has 
besides made numerous contributions to Uio stni^ 
tore of crrstsslsMo the theory of T-rays. to the 
theory of absorption of radiation by .matter. 
Professor Compton had I'Oen in^ Ind» in Jfw 
•when he Was invited by the Pnoiab Umvfusity to 
doiiver a coarse of leetarcs On the relation lictwrcn 
matter and radiant cnervy". 

Ilrfsn.tT'rtai, M*.— The Benjamin of the Conint**-^ 
beiric only thi years ot are. One of the most jnfted 
eiodenls of SommerfcM and Bohr. IIo has been 
aJrcady rajltsi to the Chair of Thwreucal Physics 
ia the Lnirersity of Iy*iprfr. Heisenberg has heen 


engaged on ,his researches on the structure of 
atoms and origin of spectra only for the last three 
years, and he has already excited the wonder of 
the scientific world by the originality of his luwv 
and the ^fertility of his conceptions. His works 
along ^ with those of Pouli, have led to the ex- 
planation of complicated spectra, and of the 
Persic Classification of elements. 

[Educationists and. particularly authorises o' 
CollQtes in Bengal may take a lesson from the 
career of this young man with regard to thetr 
policy in the matter of appointments in educ.ational 
aerviees. In Germany the usual ago at which a 
m-in is called to a fnIJ-fledgoi chair ordinarily 
varies from 35 to 40, and he has to 
pass through successive stages of a-^istant 
lecturer, assistant Professor to a -full- fledged 
Professorship. But tho only test for promotion 
to a higher grade is “offleiency” ngd if a particular 
man is found efficient he may be promoted to the 
highest posts over the heads of men much senior 
to him in experiepce and service. Heisenberg 
has been called to the chair of physics in ono of 
the oldest and most renowned of German 
Universities, over the heads of people who might 
be dooWe his aga The Germans care only tor 
efficiency and for nothing else. 

Contrast with this tho practice which is followed 
in BcDcal. The cliief deciding factor Is super- 
aonoation, i. e, how many years of service a man 
bos put. This vlciODS policy has been very ruinous 
in the oast and if foliowcd farther will mean the 
ruin 01 education in Bengal. I need not cite 
examples. They con just take the Prcsiucncy 
College of Calcutta, once tho premier Institution 
of Beogal. but now in the opinion of the wntor 
occupying a very secondary position hecauao in 
the matter of now rcemifmcnts and filling up of 
highest posts, the nuihorities have been guided by 
only service rules, nod seem to have forgotten 
that there is such a thing os Efficiency.} 


Pa$air_v. B. C. F.— Prc-sldent of tlio Physical 
IfeichiiDslaJt. and ono of tho R«Kifest evperimeal.al 
epectroscopists of modem times. One of the 
ablest experimenters, now living, nod inreator 
ol most sensitive mcosunog instniment-s. 


Sirjiuiic, M — Professor ol Phvsics in the 
Doiversitr of Apsulo. Sweden, and Js’oliel Ijinrrote 
in 1924- lias raadn a senes of most impori*at 
eTperimenlal invi'stigalion’i in tho epeelresropy of. 
X-rays in which ho has di^ptoyed extnwinliniry 
mechanical ability nod grasp of fand-smenfal /aeti 
lias gathered round him a verr capiblo Uitch Of 
workers who arc extending bis works in oil 
directions. 

Lisnirrr. P.— Director of the lo'^titute of 
riiysics iind Uiorhysica. Moscow. lie has made 
numerous fontrihiitious to rroblems of physical, 
and physical chemistry. TUs cirried out with tine 
iostrumeoti ot his own invention extensive surveys 
nf anomalies in the value ol gravity, and magnetic 
field of the earth in Kossis. 

lysic? /a the 
lo liM ms'to 
cfy of traeks o' 
ol magn'*ti<n 


IVwr, I). 31.— Professor of. Pj 
University ol Caien'to. India, i 
finpQrt.int ooalrlhniioni tothc.stn 
U-p*Tticj«i. to proMcms of origin 
and other importaut problems. 



i now BRITAIN GIVES MILITARV PROTEOTION TO INDIA 

Br THE REV. J. T. SUNDEflLAN'D 


Tirt I 


G reat Britain tnVcaj cinstaat and strona- 
oti3 claim that sho is in India for its 
protection. Tho Indian people, aho 
declares, cannot protect themselres, and so 
she generonsly and nnselfishly renders them 
this great service. When they complaio. 
as they constantly do. of the cnormoas 
proportion of the conntry’s rovennes spent 
by their foreign rnlcrs for military 
purposes, the reply is made : “Yon shoald 
not complain ; all this espenditare is for 
yonr good ; and it is far loss than year 
own expenditare wonld have to be, if we 
were not hero and you had to protect your- 
selves. We maintain oar array io India 
solely to guard yon, to prevent you from 
beioe attacked, invaded, eobjagated by a 
foreign power. Even oar mighty British 
navy, for which you have no expense, we 
nse to guard you from danger. This is a 
inattet of pare generosity on oar part, for 
which you shoald be profoundly grateful. 
Ton are in the highest degree fortanate thus 
^ have the powerful protection of the great 
British Empire.” 

What reply is to be made to this claim 
of Great Britain ? 

The reply which the Indian people make 
is to deny that there is any truth whatever 
in it. 

They declare that Britain, instead of being 
their protector, is a osnrper that has deprived 
them of their dearest possessions on earth, 
namely, their country and their freedom ; that 
she refuses to give these back; and therefore, 
that the foreign nation which, far more than 
any other, they need to be protected from, 
is Britain herself. 

„ India pats her case essentially like this; 
Britain, a far-away power, having do just 
claim on ns and no right to be on our soil, 
has conquered ns. Is holding ns in sabjection 
against our will, and is exploiting our 
.country. All that Britain’s army and navy 
do for India is to make more firm her 
{Trip on us. That is to say, Britain has 
taken possession of our country by various 
unrighteous means ; and by means of the 
army which she keeps here (which India 
36—4 


has to pay for), and by the aid of the 
British navy, she (Britain) holds ns down, 
and at the same time prevents any other 
powerstealiog from lierher ill-gotten property — 
her big valnable Indian Empiro. This Is 
the sense, and the only sense, in which 
Britain gives India military and naval 
protection.” 


India says to ns in America : “Oar 
Indian sitnation is mnch what yonrs wonld 
be if Oormany had conquered and was 
holding io subjection the United States, 
and was maintaining a big army there 
(at year expense), and was nsing her navy, 
to prevent yon from revolting and throwing 
off her rule, and to prevent any other nation- 
say England or France— from taking yon 
away from her. Wonld you regard Germany 
as your protector? Would yon have reason 
to be very grateful to Germany for using her 
army and navy to tnalce seenre her possession 
of her stolen American empire ?” 

Is sot India right in the way she pats 
her case ? 

Really to protect a country Is to protect 
its freedom : is to protect its people, its 
rightful owner?, from having their country 
taken from them by foreigners, or from 
being ruled and exploited and despoiled by 
foreigners. Britain does nothiog of this 
kind for India ; but the exact opposite. 
Instead of protecting India against foreign 
conqnerors, foreign domination, foreign 
exploitation and foreign tyranny and injns- 
tice, Britain uses her military and naval 
power to rivet all these upon India 

If somebody takes my house from me 
by force or other unrighteous means, 

I do not care much to have him protect 
himself against having the house stoleu 
from him by some other person. Inat 
does not benefit me. What I want is the 
return of the house to me, its rightful owner. 
That is protecting me in my rights; nothing 
else is. lu like manner, really to protect 
the Indian people Is to give them back their 
country, of which they have been deprived. 
vTothing else can ever be. 

I repeat : what Britain maintains her army 
in India for. and what she uses her navy for, 
is not at all to protect the Indians in their 
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right to liberty and justice, but tq protect 
herself from what she regards as two possible 
dangers to herself in India, namely (H, that 
of the Indian people rising, shaking ‘off their 
foreign yoke (the British yoke', and recover- 
ing possession of their own country *, and (21 
the danger that somo other nation may drive 
her out of India and thus steal from her the 
country (the rich possession) which she has 
taken from the Indian people. 

Thus we see that the only protection the 
British give India in return for tho. crashing 
military burden that she is compelled to bear 
is the infinite injustice and wrong of sub- 
jection, bondage, exploitation, loss of freedom, 
deprivation of the place which she has a right 
to occnpy among the great nations of 
mankind* 

And now ^ to the cost of all this to 
India. 

As already has been said, Great Britain 
claims not only that she protects India hot 
that she does it at a far less expense to the 
Indian people than they woold have to boar 
if they protected themselves. They have to 
pay nothing for the service of the great 
British navy ; and the cost of the Indian 
army, great ns it is under British rule, is 
less than an army of their own' would cost 
if they were independent This is the 
claim. Is the claim true? India answers, 
no, it is not 

The Indian people have stndied the matter 
carefully, and there seems to be clear evi- 
dence that their railitary budget now under 
British rule, is considerably larger than it 
would need to be under independence ; in 
other words, that tliey are now paying con- 
siu’erabi’y more for Brifish ‘no-pro(ecbon-nt- 
all” than it wonld cost to maintain an army 
and a navy of their own which would give 
them real protection. 

Where do they get their evidence ? A 
substantial part of it from Japan. 

Japan is more dangerously situated than 
India. It has more threatening enemies than 
has India. Rnssia. which Britain has always 
regarded as India’s only peril, is far nearer 
to _ Japan than to India : indeed, Russia's 
Asiatic possessions extend to Japan's very 
door, while, on the other hand, she is 
separated from India by hundreds of miles of 
space, by lofty and diQicnlt moaotaio 
Tanges and by bnffer States. Yet Japan's 

lie' aWle 

i! sbo actual- 

ly fought a Tictonons war against Russia, 


entail upon hor a military and naval experx- 
diture considerably less than that borne 
io~^y by India. 

Det us BOB exactly what aro the figures— 
the figures which nobody can deny. 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1926 (and there is no higher authority), 
Japan's total estimated expenditure for her 
army and navy for the year ending March 
31, 1926, was §14'5,612^2?0. By tho Same 
authority the total ostimated military expen- 
ditaro of India for tho same period was 
$200,735,660. Thus we see that India 
has to pay actually over ^50,000,000 a year 
more for military domination by foreign 
raters, called “protection,” (wiiich is not 
protcctiou at all but subjection), than it costs 
Japan really to protect herself with her own 
army and navy, and have freedom. 

Nor is oven this nil. Notwithstanding 
India s much larger military expenditure, 
India has not a War College, or a Naval 
College, or an Army General, or a Naval 
Commander, or a battleship, or an aeroplane, 
or a fort, or a regiment of soldiers, or a 
cannon, or a rlile, that she is allowed to 
call her own. In Japan there ore all of 
these ; and they belong not to foreigners but 
to tbe Japaoeso people, and aro used wholly 
for their benefit. 

In these facts and figures wo see the 
groond for India’s olaim, not only that 
Britain's so-called protection is a sham, bnt 
(bat ander freedom she could provide foy 
hersolf real protection at a considerably 
lower cost than she now pays for tho sham. 

PiltT 11 

The latest and crowning movoment of 
Britain for the “protection of India” is (bat 
of creating a “Royal Indian Navy.” i'ho 
plan for building such a navy has cansed 
ranch discussion iu Parliament and elsewhere 
and some opposition, but it seems to have 
been finally decided affirmatively. 

To the world looking on, and also to 
some of the Indian people, it has seemed at 
first sight as if now India will have some- 
thing of a railitary kind which will bo 
really her own, which she herself will bo 
permitted to' control, and which will really 
protect hor. But — this illnsion has h^en 
dispelled. It has turned out that the plan 
is one formed not at nil for India's 
benefit, bnt wholly for Britain’s. Its real 
object has proved to be to increase the 
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Srilisk nary, onder the name of India and 
at the expense of India. 

To be specific ; it has three objects in 
Tiew, as was made clear in the debate on 
the subject in the British Ilotiso of Commons. 
April 5, 1927. In that debate three Amend- 
ments to the Bill creating the Na»y were 
moved, all of them aiming to giro India 
some real ownership and some real conlroL 
Bnl all were defeated by heavy majorities of 
more than two to one. The Amendments 
proposed were to the effect: 

1. The Indian Nary, paid for by India, 
ahonid be nscd only for the defense of India, 
in Indian wafers, and not for the defense of 
the Empire, in distant waters. 

2. That If sent to distant waters, in 
defense of the Empire, the cost of the same 
should he borne by the Empire and not by 
India. 

3. That it should not be scot to a dis- 
tance, in the (crvlce of the Empire, nithoot 
t^he consent of both llonses of the [ndian 
Legislatare. 

Bnf as already stated, these aroeodmeots 
vere defeated by largo majorities. 

It Was definitely decided by the British 
Honse of Commons : 

1. That the so-called Indian Nary, not- 
withstanding the fact of its being baiU 
wholly by lodlan money, is to be really a 
part of the Imperial Navy, to be used aaj- 
wbere and for any imperial purposes that 
the British Admiralty may order. 

2. That the cost of using it outside of 
Indian waters aild for general imperial pur- 
poses may at any time be placed ou India, 
if Parliament Shall so order. 

3. That the Indian Legislatures (that 

is, the Indian people) shall hard no control 
over it whatever. ^ 

Thus the so-called Indian Navy is placed 
npon exactly the same footing as the ludiau 
Army. While paid for wholly by India, 
it is to be King George’s "My Indian Navy,” 
«nd a constituent part of his "My Indian 
Empire” — that is, it is to be owned wholly 
by Britlan, controlled wholly by Britain nod 
used wholly for Britain’s ends.* 


What about “protecting” the Indian 
people ? As for really protecting them (from 
the tyracuy, domination and exploitation of a 
foreign government, which is the only pro- 
tection they need), the new Navy is to have 
no such function at all. Its sole purpose is 
to be that of protecting Britain from the 
danger of losing India either by rebellion 
or through attack and invasion by some 
other nation. 

What about cost to India ? We have 
found that before the building of the New 
Navy, the amount which India has paid for 
her so-called protection (military and naval) 
has been §200.735,660 a year, some fifty 
fflillioD dollars a year in excess of wbat, if 
free and independent, she would have bad to 
pay for real protection like that of Japan, 
with an army and navy of her own as strong 
as those of Japan. Now let us add to that 
great sum the heavy cost of building this 
new navy and the further heavy cost of its 
perpetual op-keep Then we sball be able 
to get some idea of wbat the impoverished 
Indian people will be required to pay when 
Bntaio'e scheme of an "Indian Navy” shall 
have beeu put in operation. 

Will be reqnlred to pa j for u>kal purpose ? 
As we have seen, not for proleclton at all, 
but for the support of a military and naval 
system the object of which is to rircf more 
firmly India's chains. 


(Tibia article forms a chapter of the Author's 
forthcoming uork on "India's Oise for Free- 
dotn” specially contributed to the Modem 
Renew like the other chapters published 

in t'rj 


connection with several other nations, .engaged to 
limit her naval construction m a certain soecitied 
manner and to a certain specified degree., iectmi- 
cally she seems to have kept her promise : that 
ia. she appears to have limited her home naval 
Snstruction exactly as agreed. But what abwt 
this naval construction of hers tn Tnnta e iioes 


this naval construction or ners tn Jnata c 
she not here really break her gromise ? It s 
noticeabto that in the debate in Parliament this 


. *. In this connection attention ought to be calW 
“ n UCfBtion which is bemg asked in not a few 
Quarters. The question is, whether, .m crrotinB 
this Royal Indian Navy as an auxiliary 
rtally a part ol her British Navy. Great 

ooM not violate her promise made m aronectijm owlcol 

»tth the Washington Conference for the 1^™^ h^tly. 

Iicm of Armaments. At that Conference, she. in treat it ngaiiy. 


noticeable that in trie ueoaie lu xuiuameii. 
Question came to the fore, members seri^sly 
rinfioe that the creation m India of a new Navy 
of capital ahips, submarines, crujsers, and the 
resL" to be used anywhere and la any manner 
the British Admirallr may direct, even including 
being ordered to China to suppress her struygle 
for freedom, is a clear violation of Great Britain s 
duty and pledge to assist m promoting naval 
disarmament in ihe world. . 

The matter is one which is troubling not a few 
min^ outside of Great Britain. Evidently 
British statesmen will make a mistake if they 
it licrhilv. 



THE CAPETOWN AGREEMENT 

Bi C F ANDREEVS 


\yHILE heartily consra^ulating 3Ir P S Aiyar 
’ * on so ably statins his case asamst tho Cape- 
tovm Agrcemont in a -wholly imoersonal manner 
there are certain comments which are necessary 
tor me to mahe. m order to correct any false 
impressions — 

(1) J2«pntna(ion I had already come to di like 
Repatriation as strongly as ilr P S Atyar This 
I have stated again and again in the public presa 
and expla ned my own earlier mistakes At the 
same time, it is fair to say that the Agreement 
of 19'’? IS an advance npon that of 1914 on this 
snbject On three points there has been real 
gain — 

0) Anyone now accepting the Government 
bonns is able to come back within three years 
provided he pays back the bonus He is in 
exactly the same position as other retain^ 
immigrants except that be has to pay back the 
borrowed money 

(ii) Tho age of any minor who returns with 
his parent, is reduced from 21 to IG 

(ill) No form of recmiting will be allowed 
which the Indian Government objects to as either 
non voluntary or unfair 

It IS true, tha* during 1927 a laitier nnmber 
were repatnated than in 19‘^6 This was doe to 
two reasons, — „ , 

(ol The bonns offered was increased early in 
1927 

(6) Many who took the bonns in 1927 are 
expecting to letnrn if India does not eqU them 
{fli In practice, we fod that whenever the 
bonus has been increased the nnmker who have 
taken it has first risen and then has fallen again 
(fi) In practice a]«o if India does not suit those 
wiro ffo? oKSisf ifrer ir/iV be mj 

insuperable d fficnlty m their finding the money 
to repay the bonns even if they have spent it 
Money is more plentiful out there and friends 
will often help or else lend the money on good 
seennty South Afncan Indians have had an 
expenenco of the -world which makes them able 
to look after themselves. 

(ii) /Kfiisfnuf Mr Aiyar s argnment 

—that harsh industrial legislation is being enacted 
siropb in order to drive Indians to become rtv 
patriated— 13 hardb borne out by the facts 
{■ecause the ma n clashes attacked by this daw 
legislation arc tho Afncan natives and coloured 
persons, who cannot possibly be driven out of 
^iih Africa which is their native country The 
Inlan only comes in as a sido i«sue and bo 
^ 1 09 two classes I 

8-^ '.f t>’our lUr Act were to openite 

\nbtld. 1 bo very serous 


when the deleg ites arrived m Capetown and should 
have been protested against at that favoanible 
moment There were also points in the Indnstnal 
Mages legislation which discriminated ogamst 
Indians These shonld have lieen cleared up I 
agree with Mr Atyar so far 

But to object to the principle of the two 
Indnstna’ Mages Acts was impossible for they 
were in principle non racial and wo have ahva> s 
agreed to abide by legislation which is non racial 
I -was interested m Air Aiyar s quotation from 
the Lange Asiatic Commission of 1021 which 
strangely enough 1 had not noticed before But 
we cannot go back in industrial legislation to tho 
year 1921 m South Africa -with a Nationalist 
Labonr Government now m power and Labour 
often in the saddle 

(m) .A/iens Mr Aiyar 8 point about Indans 
being still regarded as aliens has surely been 
settled by the Agreement itself wherein domiciled 
Indians are definitely recognised as a permanent 
section of the South African population 

(it) Forf J7are Cof/rye. Hero Mr Aiyar s posi 
tioo that Indians should not attend for higher 
education an Afncan College is quite untenable 
Personallv I hope that when the new Indian 
College is opened in Durban it will be on tho 
same generons non racial basis as Fort Hare I 
Sincerely tmst that a welcome will bo given to 
Afncan natives m our own Indian College Just 
as these African oativea havo given us a generous 
welcome id theirs. Nothing but good can como 
from the warm friendships which havo alre^dj 
taken place, between those who will be African 
leaders in the future and Our Indian higher- 
cdocational students To speak of the African 
ir tifes fa ihe wwr Sir ihtin-lf Sbatsa dot’s- Cas 
quoted by Mr Aiyar) is most insulting anq I 
hardly like to think n I it racial *mnblo he is 
ftirnng up by doing so Tho poet Rabicdrantith 
Tagore cave me a definite message to the Indians 
ID South Africa. He stated that if the Indian 
Community could not win tho respect and alTectioq of 
the Afneans (who had the true risht to to m South 
Afnca, as tho children of tho soil) then they had 
no plire there They were impemlist intrud(^rs 
Mr Uabib Motins statement, uhich Mr P S 
Aiyar quotes at length with evident commends 
tioD, must shock every Indian nationalist who 
reads it It is directly contrary to all that (bo 
pcct fold mo to advocate. 

Let me explain There is no direct colour 
bar as far ns 1 a n aware to the I ircp^n 
Universities in South Africa, in most suljects hit 
inveterato custom is against Indians and the 
social ostracism 13 80 hard ti endure thit prn(;ti 
cidly DO ladians q ulilv m that way They | rev 
fer to go to Fnglind On tho otl cr hand tj e 
lyivedale and Fort Haro Institutions whi h are 
inmartly for Afncais havo no soonl ostracism 
at alL Loropcins hive gone there m small 
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number*!, and also Indians ; Uiey have received the 
most kindly and generous freatment. which the 
^nth African Indian Congress has acknowledged. 
Indeed, some of the most hizhlr edncated and 
patriotic Indians in South Africa have b«n edo- 
<^tcd at Lovedale and Port llare. Let mei say, 
aiso^, in a parenthesis, that the late Chiel Josbce 
of Sonlh Afnca, Sir J. Poos Innes, nsed to apeak 
^th pnde of the same experience, for he was 
wncated, along with African students, at Lovedale. 
iie gloried in the fact. The Africans in conse- 
noenee loved him, as a friend. There could hardly 
he a sweeter relationship, and one which would 
more effectively break down colour prejadicfc I 
Mheve, but am not quite certain, that the present 
Chief Justice. Sit William Solomon, holds the 
same proud record. 

But Mr. Ilabib Motan writes ; “My Committee 
records its emphatic protest against any amoge- 
ments for Indian students at Fort ilare Native 
College, and if. in spite of our protest, you make 
arrangements, and if even one stndent. not only 
Jrom the Transvaal, hut even from any part of the 
Co'ou of South Africa, attend the said College, 
the Indian cotamunity will be greatly upset , and 


it would then be the duty of my Committee, to 
come out openly and record onr protest against 
SQch degradation at your hands. ” 

It IS difEcnlt to explain in India, how terribly 
snch words as these, published broadcast and 
commented on m the South African press, will 
inflame African minds against the small Indian 
community. The blunder committed is even worse 
than a crime 

(i) Land Alienation Oraxnanec. On this point, 
Ur. P. S Aiyar is right. The Indian Delegation 
onght never to have accepted and ratified the 
muntcipai land alienation ordinance for Durban, 
which IS an exceedingly bad piece of class legis- 
lation, tending to lead to the segregation, in 
separate areas, of the two communities m the fumre. 
We are going to have endless trouble over that. 
The South African Indian Congress strongly 
dissent^ from that part of the Agreement, and is 
still lodging its protest . 

Let me say however, that the Indian position 
all round, m South Africa, is stroD^^er to-day than 
It has ever been before, since 1914. Of that I 
have not a shadow of doubt. Our real danger to-day 
IS m East Africa. 


POSITIVE OUTLINE OF IMPERIALISM 
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I mperialism is undeniably the ingredient 
“pat excellence” in the polilico-instita- 
tional technique of the 20th century. 
Curiously enough, it is also the only great 
political fact to which a correspondingly 
adequate political theory is lacking 

It is my purpose, in this article, to offer 
a definition of “empire” and to make out of 
it a theory of and a case against Irnperia- 
lism. strictly from the point of view of 
Political Philosophy. 

The proposed definition is adnrobrated 
in the following three points; 

, I. “Empire” is an historical category, 
'sni generis”, tho genesis and development of 
which under certain historical circumstances 
can be traced and the demolition of which 
buder altered historical circumstances can 
bs clearly foreseen. 

II. “iCiupire” consists of more thao^^one 
constituent nation ; the word ' nation u 
used in the sense prescribed by Bluntschlis 
well-known definition of it. 

HI Of these nations, one nation is 
sovereign ; the other nations have (or, ii 


there are only two nations in an empire, 
the other nation has) duties to perform to- 
wards the sovereign nation to the fullest 
extent, and have no power of independently 
willing any right, civil or political, except 
the political-legal right of rebellion against 
Imneriaiism, which is also a naturol right 

From the 3rd point, it is easy to infer 
that the right of rebellion, in order that it 
roar be effectively exercised, must be affiliated 
with a militant consciousness of nation- 
hood which the people who constitute an 
empire must possess, and if they do no^ 
mast acquire and develop so as to make it 
a motive-power of destroctioo. 

According to the three points of the 
definition, given, Russia has ceased to be an 
“empire” since 1917. when she declared and 
carried into effect the national self-determi- 
nalive” principle and Italy has become an 
"empire” since 1919 when the Nicholases 
and iletterniches of the treaty of Versailles 
conferred on her the power of tyraoniziog 
over the Germans of the Upper Trentino. 

Neither of the essentials can be dispensed 
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with, for no State in the modern world being 
nninational, the 'elimination of the 3rd point 
would entitle every state to call itself an 
"empire” and the leaving out of the 2nd 
point would place all the slave-states of the 
ancient world in the imperial category. 

Some existing fallacies must be over- 
thrown before the truth of the definition, 
sketched above, can bo made apparent in all 
its bearings. 

Fallacy No. I 

Can “empire” be called "state”? 

While many would be inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative, terminogical 
accuracy demands that the answer should 
be in the negative 

The radical differences that exist between 
"empire” and "state” are noted below. 

Firstly, as regards manner of origin : 
while the State is the objective result of a 
long and peaceful process of subjective 
evolution, the ernpiie is the objectivo result 
of the subjective fiat of one single person 
who is often the ‘domlous omnium” carried 
into effect at a stroke, by "blood and iron”. 
(See Georg JelUnek on state-origin, quoted 
in Willoughby’s “Nature of the Stale.” 
This view of the origin of Ibo State, by no 
means confined to the Evolutionists proper, 
commands the widest acceptance.) 

Secondly, as regards manner of existence : 
while the State, after having come into 
being, depends and nourishes itself upon 
majority opinion as manifested through law,' 
the empire after having been created, supports 
itself on force as manifested through ordi- 
nances. (Holland, in bis definition of tbo 
State, stresses this point Tho element of 
fotco in the basic composition of the State 
remains potential, or if any concession is to 
bo made to the TrcUschkianism of H. Treits- 
cbke. is so varnished that it loses its 
edge.) 

Thirdly, as regards outlook : while 
equality is tho principle of the StAte, subor- 
dination is the principle of "empire” In 
tho Slate is expressed the principle of free 
seU-detcnninlng personality ; in tho empire 
is expressed the principld of dominant 
psrsonalily. 

Peufthly, as regards distribution of power; 
while the State is one community which is 
iteo and poliUcally organlred, “empire” 
consists of communities which are not free 
and which faught to be. but are not politicallr 
oivanizcd. ' 


It follows henco, that while in the State, 
‘Taw is the same for’all whether it protects 
or punishes,” in the empire, laws vary 
according to rulers and the ruled. The 
juristic difference . between ’Taws’’ jOhd 
"ordinances” being well-known, it is possible 
to argue that in an empire, "laws”, in the 
strict sense cannot exist ; those which pa^s 
for "laws” are, in reality, "ordinances.” 

Fifthly, as regards aim : while the action 
of the State is directed to the development 
of every iqdividnAl to the fullest liberty and 
to the fullest personal perfection, tbe’empiro 
aims at promoting the ends of some indivi- 
duals through the vassalage of others. 

The State finally, loses statehood when 
it becomes au empire. Empire, is an entity 
"sui generis”, not to be likened to anything 
else. 

Fallacy No. II 

Popular parlance throughout the ages has 
ideologically affiliated "pax” with "imperium”^ 
and it is* imperative to disabuse ourselves 
of this falsehood. Emperors and designing 
politicians have found it to their interest to 
encouroge this delnsion, as for example, 
tbo Emperor Napoleon 111, the hero of the 
Paris massacres, in bis celebrated speech to 
the Hordeanx Chamber of Commerce, magni- 
loqucnlly perorated, ‘The empire is peace!”’ 
Inspito of this effusion, people credited him 
with projects of fonr large-scale wars and 
subseqaent events proved tho snbsfantiaL 
correctness of tho popular forecast. 

"Pax Romana” is said to have its Indian 
aoalogno in "Pax Sarvabhanraica", and ’‘Pax 
Oritannica” looms largo in loyalist conception 
oven to-day. Wo have but to torn to tho 
pages of Engelbert, Abbot of Dumont (circa 
1325 A.D.) to witness the exposition of 
Roman Impotialism as it actually was. His- 
book, "Do Orta ot Fini Romani Imperii”' 
contains a passage which is well worth 
remembering by everybody obsessed with 
(he superstition of ‘’Roman peace.” It is 
this : — 

"Tho Roman empire was and is always troubled 
by wars and rebellions ; hardly ever were tho gales 
ol the temple of Janus shat ; tho greater number 
of Roman emperors have died violent 
deaths ; and tho Roman empire his been tho 
cause more of disorder than of pcaca” • 

The kaleiodoscopic changes that accom- 


• Qitotcd by Prof. Renoy Knmar Sarkar In bis 
book ‘iufurism ol Young Asia." 
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psoied the expansion of states into empires 
and the inaniifactare of “Pax SarTabbaamica,” 
conseqnent npon it, were the resultant more 
often of “Bherighosa” than of “Bhamma- 
fhosa”; and the panoramic swiftness with 
which frontiers extended or dwindled, 
internal or external policies were broken off 
or renewed, testifies to the cncortaintj of 
the period, these changes occorred in. 
Domestic factions debilitated intemal 
soTereignty while foreign potentates menaced 
external soTereignty and rendered it 
precanons. The north German tribes were 
to the Roman emperors what Pnlakesia was 
to Harsha, wx, a menace; and the fratricidal 
dissections in the lloghnl empire cooseqaent 
npon the infirmity of Shahjehan have their 
£nrope.sn connterpart in the warlike 
snimoslties of Charlemagne’s soccessors, 
consequent upon the death of the great 
lirankish emperor. 

As regards modern empires, it is not 
very nece&sary to stress this point, for we 
seed only envisage the political-economic 
history of Europe in the 18th and 19th 
eentnnes, replete ’ with the details of war, 
lotrigoe and empire-making, with an open 
oiad to be convinced that “Pai” differs from 
loperiam" as widely as heaven does from 
•aMhall. 

This brings ns to the heart of Imperialism. 

Imperialiam, at its inceptioo. denotes 
nothing more than the strangling of one State 
hy another. This strangling is the result of 
the cu-operation and interplay of two 
historical abstractions, force and fraud. N. 
llachiavelli (14G9-1527) condensed the eternal 
philosophy of state-dynamics into a convenient 
spothegm when he said, long ago, that a 
prince who would expand Ms territories 
^nst combine the cbaracteiistics of a Hon 
'vith those of a fox. 

Force, the motto of all 'World-Angnstnses, 
has been to hold by the Sword what the 
Sword has won. The Imperialism of Shi 
llwangti who brought China for the first 
time coder one “imperial umbrella” was as 
nioeh an affair of the Sword as was that of 
Asoka, the arch-protagonist of world-peace. 
The army has ever been the axis on which 
^perial systems have revolved. The 
Pretorian Guards and the Roman Empire, 
the Janissaries and the Turkish Empire, the 
Imperial Guard and the Napoleonic Empire 
all these cases, history proves that 
imperial elEciency has seldom run along 
lines other than those of military efficiency. 


Charles frittered away his imperial 
energy in trying to evolve homogeneity out 
of heterogeneity ; he failed in his task only 
because his gnn was not laud enough to 
silence the manifold opposition he evoked. 
The scattered empire of Napoleon and the 
consolidated empire of Akbar were alike 
held on one tenure- which was that of the 
“big battalion”, or the “shining armour”, or 
that of the “mailed fist” 

British Imperialism, it may be observed 
in passing, has fhoronghly proved its fidelity 
to the Roman original, a copy of which it 
professes to be, by basing all its argnraents — 
even that which declares the goal of 
British policy to be “the progressive 
realization of self-government in India”— in 
the final resort, on the solid bed-rock of 
artillery and armaments. This fact, she does 
not conceal, but most avowedly bandies 
about, as for example, she always takes pains 
to tack to the words jast quoted from the 
declaration made in the Imperial Parliament 
on August 20, 1017, the phrase, “as an 
integral part of the British Empire”, thereby 
destroying any possibility of misconstraing 
the present or prospective relations of India 
towards herself (Sir Sankaran Nair, in bis 
famous Minute of Dissent, made a* point 
somewhat to this effect ) 

Fraud - this is a weapon which is, unlike 
force, operated upon insidiously. The Rich- 
elieu of Ancient 3Iagadha, Yassakara, the 
Brahmin minister of Ajatasatru, who was 
deputed to the territory of the Yajjis to 
sow the seeds of dissension there, is not a 
vaoishing, but a permanent type of imperialist 
statesman. 

It is not hasty to conclude from what 
has been said that Imperialism holds together 
only so long as there is snfiicienC force to 
draw upon. 

While the Neo-Hegelians of Oxford — 
Greea. Bradley and Bosanquet — have pro- 
pounded the theory that consent, not force, 
js the bash of the state, nobody outside 
Bedlam has yet maintained nor can anybody 
ever dare maintain that consent of the 
subject people®, normally obtained (Le, not 
through bribery or force) is the basis of 
■■enipire”, too. Consent, in an empire, is 
alwaysand necessarily lacking and Imperialism 
remains in the saddle so long as it is power- 
ful enough to keep disruption at bay. War 
of Liberation is bound to begin whenever 
there is enough fighting strength and resunreo 
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in those on whom the yoke of Imperialism 
has been imposed. 

Imperialism, then, is exactly what Hobbes 
called "a state of war"; not that there is 
actual war, but a state in which there is a 
disposition to tight always present 

“Warre”, says Thomas Hobbes in his 
“Leviathan" (Chapter XUl), “consistoth not in 
Battel only, or the act of fighting; but in a 
tract of time wherein the will to contend by 
Battel is sufficiently known ; and therefore, 
the notion of Time is to be consideroth in 
the nature of Warre ; as it is in the nature 
of the weather. For, as the nature of 
Foule Weather lyoth not in a shower or 
two of rain ; but in an inclination thereto 
of many days together ; so tho nature of 
warre consisteth not in actuall Bghting ; but 
in the known disposition thereto, during all 
the time there is no assurance to tho 
contrary."* 

Newton’s Snn L4w in Politics 

It Is now possible to deny that obedience 
to Imperialism is an act of duty. An empire 
depends, it has been seen, both for its birth 
and for its existence, on superior strength. 
As Rousseau says, “Strength is physical 
power. I do not see what moral force 
could result from its action. To yield to 
force is an act of necessity and not o! will ; 
it is, at the most, an act of prudence. In 
what sense could it he of duty ? If obedience 
must be rendered to strength, it is not 
necessary to obey from duty ; and if obodience 
is not enacted, it is not necessary to obey.” 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that 
when Carlyle thnndered “the strong thing 
is the just thing" and "rights are correctly 
articulated mights” he did not mean physical 
force, which is tho sole guarantee of 
Imperialism (See E. Barker’s “Political Thought 
from H. Spencer to tho present day," 
page 185). 

Tho fact that Imperialism, like 18th 
cenlnxy despotism, sometimes deems fit to 
he benevolent, docs not negative tho inherent 


• Ancient Sparta consisted principally of two 
nations, of which ono was lednccd to the position 
of “helots”; it was. therefore an “empiro” accoridioi; 
m tiie eR«ent>ai3 of the proposed definition. Ilegel, 
in his I hilMophy of History.” referriPB to tho 
internal constilnhon pi Sfwirta, sajs that it resem- 
bled Hint of a ship, th** crew of which is in a state 

ol constant mutiny and which seetbea with in- 


inability of subject peoples, so long as they 
remain under subjoction, to independently 
possess any right, civil or political. There 
can be no talk of “rights" under an empire, 
for* ‘rights’’ are ' totally different from 
“charities’’ and they presuppose a slato^ to 
\indicate Uiero. “Empire" is strictly spe.iking 
not a state at all ; it is the negation of 
statehood. 

True, indeed, constitutions are granted. 
But the very statement that they are 
“granted" proves thst they have no rootings 
cither in “volonte generate" or in “volonte 
de tous.” They are imposed from without, 
not evolved from within. 

To speak of subject peoples '• as being 
wholly rightloss would be wrong ; for ono 
right and that alone they indubitably possess: 
it is the tight of rebellion. This tight 
remains potential so long as it is felt that 
it cannot bo socoessiuljy exercised. 

Tho naturalness of this right cannot be 
questioned, for resistance to force . is an 
instinct which is common to all created 
beings from (bo out to tho elephant. (By 
the world, “natural" no reference is implied 
to any supposed precivic “state of nature"). ' 

Is rebellion against Imperialism also a 
political right? If it is alleged that it is, 
where is the state guarantee for it to bo 
sought ? Certainly not in the empire ; for 
even if the “empire" were a state (which it is 
not), it cannot be expected that it would dig 
its own grave by countenancing a right, so 
utterly subversive of itself. 

The answer to the question is found ia 
tho fact that every empire derives its life 
from pre-existing state systems. The 
physical destruction of those by superior 
military-naval strength which brings about 
the empire, leaves to them only a spiritual 
existence in the consciousness of the. van- 
quished peoples who become reduced to 
eubjectioD. To bo more explicit, these states 
continno to exist as “self-conscious ethical 
substances” all throughout tho imperial 
period and, what is more, retain sovereignty 
over the subject peoples. Tho memory of 
independent statehood is cherished by the 
people^ fed on historical studies, and handed 
on from generation to generation. untiMhe 
whole accumulated force breaks forth in a 
paroxysm -of rebellion. The ancient states, 
metaphorically speaking, aro so many 
Hamlet’s fathers, goading the Hamlets^ to 
enact vengeance. It is for tho physical 
resuscitation of these states that subject 
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?)eople3 rebel, it is a feeling of lost sovereign- 
ty that keeps them uneasy under the empire. 
Hence the “perpetual war,” the Hobbesian 
state of war”, as it has been called above. 

It rebellion is successful, the states which 
^ere in a state of suspended animation 
are ushered back into complete life again ; 
they externally manifest themselves and 
declare, either actually or constructively, the 
retrospective legality of the rebellion. Even 
if rebellion is unsuccessful, its leaders may 
be hanged by putting in some extra expense 
for the hangman and the rope, but its political 
righteousness cannot be assailed, though it 
cannot be authoritatively declared. 

The right of rebellion is a legacy which the 
physically expiring states bequeath to their 
citizens ; and it is created by the fact of 
state-destruction, which is, so far as the 
creation of this specific right goes, an 
essentially “joristio act.” 

Denial of legality to rebellion arises, at 
bottom, from the Benthamite conception of 
nght, as being creatable solely by “positive 
law” Bentham, when he said, “Rights 
properly so called are creatures of law pro- 
perly 80 called”, meant by “law" aotbiog 
oore than “positive law.” There is no doubt 
that Holland, too, has the same idea of “law” 
«Q mind when ho defioes "legal right.” 

But this assumption—that “there can be 
00 law without a definite sanction, i.o. without 
a constituted anthority having the duty and 
the power of compelling observance of the 
law by penalties and executing the judgment 


of those who administer it”— is an error; 
no loss a parsonage than Sir F. Pollock, the 
great lawyer, declared the opinion, founded on 
this assumption, ns “transitory and insular.” 
(Address to the University of ITanchesfer on 
October the 30th. 1916). 

It IS a mistako to suppose that stato- 
sovereignty legislatively manifests itself 
through judicially enforceable “positive laws” 
alone It boots us little to know that the “right 
of rebellion” can be infringed with impunity, 
for it cannot be enforced in any court of 
law under the empire. 

The fact is that “positive laws” are but 
one chauoel and let it be conceded that they 
constitute the most important channel for 
the manifestation of state sovereignty, but 
are by no means the only channel. "Law 
Is any role or canon whereby actions are 
framed” (R Hooker) , and that right which 
is 10 consonance with it is a legal right. 
The aotocedent sovereign states, though 
divested by Imperialism of the symbolisms 
and excrescences of sovereignty, retain the 
essence of it end supply the “assent and 
assistance” which Holland makes essential 
for “legal rights ” 

What, then, we may finally ask, Is the 
right of the empire to be? To one who has 
“followed the real truth of things rather than 
no imaginary view of them”, the answer Is 
clear. The ennpife has right in so f.ar as it 
has might and might in so far as it exists 
in such a way that its subjects regard rebel- 
lion as a greater evil than obedience. 


RAJPUT ORIGINS IN ORISSA 

Bt Pnor. B D. BANERJI, ua. 

Senares Jlindtt Univtrsity 

of Orissa are really descended from ancient 
lings of that country and their ancestry can 
be traced back, historically, much further 
tban those of most of the princely houses of 
modern Bajpufana. The most prominent 
example h that of Mayurbhanj In other 
cases Kajpnt origio has been claimed on 
very meagre and insufficient grounds by 
chiefs of humbler origins and the«e claims 
have gone unchallenged so long. The most 

37—5 


L ike the chiefs of other provinces of India 
many of the feudatory chiefs and zamindars 
of Orissa claim to be Rajputs Yet their 
genealogical tables and the accounts which 
‘hey have supplied to the compilers of 
Imperial and Provincial Gsretteers in this 
country very often prove the contrary. In 
almost all ca'es the chiefs claimed to be of 
™jput descent before the British conquest 
the country. Hany of the modern chiefs 
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promintDt examples are the families of 
VizianaRram and Pntna-Sonpar. 

, In the case of Yiziaaogrnm, the claim to 
Rajput origin seems to have been tacitly 
acknoTrlcdged by the Rajputs of Rajputana 
and by acenrato historians of tho typo of 
Prof. Jadunatli Sntkar. Prof, Sarkar, writing 
of tho foundation of tho Cliiofship of 

Vizianagrara, in tho first rolurao of his 
monumental work on Aurangzeb, saj’s “In 
1652 a Rajput oQicer of Oolkonda sclzod 
Yizagapatam and extending bis conqoest 
formed a potty Rojahsbip.” * The authority 
quoted in a footnoto in this pago is tho 
Imperial Gazetteer, (Yols, X. XU &. XXIY). 
Out of those Tolumes only Yol. XXIV 
contains any reference to the Yizianagram 
family. Prof, Sarkar refers to pago 339 In this 
Yolnme and on (his pago wo find the 
following statement : "The family claims 
descent from Madharavarroa, who led a 
Rajput colony into the Kistna ralloy in A. D. 
591 and whoso descendants hold important 
posts at the court of Golconda. lu IG52 
one of these, Pusapatl MadliaTavarma, entered 
Yizagapatam,’* The claim to Rajput descent 
and the tacit acceptance of the statement in 
the gazetteer mado Prof. Satkat admit that 
the conqueror of Yizagapatam iu 1652 was a 
Rajput. The Maharaja of Yizianagram is no 
doubt admitted to be a Rajpot at the ‘present 
day and intermarriages are taking place with 
the highest Rajput families. Bat the facts 
to bo taken into consideration in deciding 
the claim of a descent from a Rajpot clan 
are; — (1) the date when a migration is said 
to have taken placo, and (2) the conditions of 
the migration, e. g, diUerent versions of the 
sanje story and their probablily. 

With these three points of enquiry before 
us in the case of the Yizianagram family, we 
find that the first point is decidedly against 
the theory of Rajpnt descent The name 
Rajput was not in existence in tho 6th 
century, and even if a migration into the 
Krishna valley is admitted at that time from 
some unknown place in Northern India, it is 
not possible to connect such people with 
genuine Rajputs of the divino Agnikolas of 
legends. The subsequent Rajpot intermarriages 
of the family are no proof of its descent, as 
later on all kings became Kshatriyas, genea* 
logies were provided for them os late as the 
centuries (the Koches 
ot Kuch Bibar and tho Ahoms of Assam) 

'u • Toh 1 p. 215. 


and in tho ninotconth century most prince? 
became Rajputs. Inspito of tho inherent 
defects iu tho story provided by tho agents 
of tho Yizianagram Estate to tho compilers- 
of tho Imporial Gazetteer, it contains certain 
Important pieces of information, and if thoj" 
aro correct and authentic they ought to 
prove tho real descent of tho family. Tho 
name Madharararmau is very suggestive, 
Several chiefs of that narao belonging to the 
Sailodbhava family ruled over tho Kougoda- 
roandala in tho soventb country. Ono of 
them, the subordinate of Sasanko, king of 
Oauda, was alivo in CIO A,D, a date not 
very far removed from the traditional date 
of tho migration of tho so-called Rajputs into 
tho Krishna valloy. Madhavavarman-Sainya- 
bhita was not & Raipnt, but ho was a king 
aud his people ruled over Java and Sumatra 
whoa tho Rajputs of the bluest blood were 
still wandering Qnjars or unconverted, 
llunas. 

The chiefs of Patna and Sonpur claim to- 
be descended from tho Chanhans or Cbabama- 
nas. The story of their raigrotiou is of 
interest and provides us 'with au impor> 
taut specimen of tho evolution of Kajpot 
pedigrees ot Orissan cbiof.sin tho British period 
of fodian history. 8o far as I know, no- 
Orissan chief has been able to produce any 
geouine records iu support of their claims to- 
Rajput descent. The ontire claim of 
Patna-Sonpur family is based on legend 
tradition which varies from time tcydimo 
with the whims of the individual, eithpr tbe- 
chlef or his officer. The earliest rdcord of 
tho genealogy ot the Patna-Sarabalpur-Sonpur 
family is to be found in tho narrative of the 
English traveller T. Motto who was^ deputed 
by the East India Company to tho “Diamond 
mines at Sumbhulput” in 1766. His journal 
was printed in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 179a, Motto says : — 

“Sumbhulpoor was founded by Bulram 
Dakee of whom they relate the following: 
history. About two centuries are past 
since a company of Hindus set out from' 
tho banks of tho river Sommer in tho- 
proviace of Aamir, on a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Jaggernut. On their return the 
whole patty was murderod, except one 
woman who mado her escape to Patna, a 
place thirty coss south from hence, at that 
time the capital' of this part of tho country. 
She suppoited herself with begging until her 
. son grow up, who shewed such a happy 
genius for ‘ learning, and- such dexterity at- 
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Ins exercises, (hat the Rajah adopted him. 
" hen he succeeded, he built this place, and 
tuade It his residence, calling it Sumbhnlpoor. 
irom the country of his father. Had his 
amily come from the Sommer, he would 
caljfd it Sommerpoor ; whereas, I should 
thick, he came from Sumbhul, a large city 
in the Rohilla country."* 

Holte found that the chiefs of Sambaipnr 
Claimed descent from a man who had come 
tromSambhar.tbe ancient Sakamhhari, the first 
®Ilbe Cbahraanas before they migrated 
toiJelbi. He does not soy whether the originator 
Patnn-Sambalpur-Sonpur family was a 
'-'haohan op a Parihar or a Kachhwaha We 
reach the next stage in this maze of genealogy 
1“ Gazetteer of the Central Provinees of 
(odia hy Charles Grant. Nagpur, J870 
(Second Edition) 

In this book the ancestor of the Patna- 
bambalpore-Sonput family has lost the 
characteristics of a pilgrim to Jagannatb, he 
CM become the Rajput Raja of Sambar near 
Wainpuri. The JIaharajas of Patna claim 
”1 ft “®scent from a race of Rajpur Rajas 
*l near Itainpuri and trace it 

thirty-one generations. It Is alleged 
Iff Hitambar Singb. the last of these Rajas, 
fw tho king of Delhi, and was killed ; 
that his family had to abandon their coun- 
every direction ; and that one 
oi his wives, who was at that time enceinlf, 
found her way down to Patna, which was, 
“ seems, at that time represented by a 
cluster of eight ’gnrbs,’ and the chief of each 
garb took it in turn to rule for a day over 
chief of Xolagarb received 
kindly, and in due time she gave 
^th to a boy. who was called Ramai Deva. 
M adopted him, and eventually 

abdicated in his favour ; and when it came 
to bis turn to rule, he took the first oppor- 
tunity of causing the chiefs of the other 
garbs to be murdered and setting 
up as the ruler over tho whole, with 
fitle of llahar8ja."‘f’ 

• statement is certainly based on 

informations supplied to the compiler of the 
yazetteer by ofliceiB of the Faina State. It 
If 4 . “stcziallj from the statement of 

JiiMle in making the ancestor of the family 
i a Raja ^ instead of a comparatively insignifi- 
cant private person of Sambbar who came 


* Asiatic Annual Bepisler. 1799, pp. 73-^,. 
V--X. tfn/rot i^orincM OoxtUeer, Seecfid Satlton 


on pilgrimage to Jagannatb and in making 
him come from Gath Sambar instead of 
Sambbar near Ajmer. Mr. Grant quotes the 
report of Major Impey, which has not been 
prioted as yet but considerable extracts 
from which are to be found in a learned 
paper by Mr. C U. Wills. ICS, on the 
Chhattlsgarh States, published in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XV. 1919 I have since obtained 
a copy of the original report and I find that 
Mr. Grant's quotations are not exact and 
Major Impey’s report contains certain sfafe- 
menls which bear on them the hall-mark of 
onlralh Writing on the 29th May, 18G3, 
Major J. B Impey states ; — 

"2. The Maharajahs of Patna claimed 
direct descent from a race of Bajpnt Rajahs 
of Garh Sambal — near Jlynpooree and count 
back the individuals of this race for thirty- 
two generations 

It is narrated that these Rajahs used 
to be ID constant attendance at tbe court of 
Delhi till tbe last, named Hitambar Sing, 
having intrigues and run oT with one of tbe 
king’s daughters, was pursued and killed 
aud bis family forced to fly. Amongst tbe 
wives of this Rajah was one who, escaping, 
arrived encetnie, in Patna, and found refuge 
with tbe chief of Rholagnrb, being one of the 
8 garhs, as marginally noted and which at 
that time alone formed tbe territories of 
Patna, being comprised within the three 
rivers, Dng, Mahannddy and Tel and bounded 
on the west by Khurnar (a possession then 
of Jeipoor) and Brindanawagnth ; and 
tbe chiefs of which took it in tarns a day 
•at a time to exercise full authority, as Rajah, 
over tbe whole. She was placed in charge 
of (he said chief's Brahmin at Eamoor and 
there gave birth to a boy, named Eamaee 
beo. The chief adopted the boy— and subse- 
quently OD his coming of age. himself being 
sick and weary of rule, resigned his position 
to him. Rnmaee Deo soon after this succeed- 
ed in murdering the other seven chiefs, 
and usurping to himself tbe whole and 
permanent aulhority in Patna. Finally he 
married a daughter of the ruler of Orissa 
through whose infloenco and power be was 
enabled to maintain bis usurped position.” 

The difference between the statements 
recorded by Motte in I<66acd Impy in 1863 
is very great. Tbe State officials bad become 
bold enongh to claim thatthis supposed petty 
chief of Mainpuri bad become of sufficient 
importance to intrigue with a princess of 
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be Royal Hodso of Delhi. There is a 
greater amount of difference with regard to 
the date of the migration of the ancestor of the 
family. Jlotte stated that the ancestor of the 
family came to Orissa a couple of centuries 
before his time (1700), say in tbe raiddle of 
the sixteenth century. At this time Akbar 
was on the throne of Delhi. Will any 
respectable scholar admit today that HUamber 
Sing, a petty Jaigirdar or military adven- 
turer, intrigued with the daughter of the 
great 51ughal Emperor ? Grant quotes the 
names of 26 generations of the chiefs of 
Patna up to his time. Impey quoted 25 op 
to Taira-Hiradhara Deva who died in 1762. 
Even if wo take 20 years to be the average 
duration of the rule of a chief we cannot 
name Ilitambar Sing, the reputed father of 
Ramai Deva, to bo a contemporary of Akbar. 

It became clearly necessary cow to furnish 
additional information to State historiographers 
and compilers of Gazetteers in order to 
cover this defect Let us turn to the next 
editions of the District Gazetteer. It should 
be sufficient at this stage to note that a sugges- 
tion of Motte made in 17CG and recorded 
and printed in 1793 was sufficient to pat 
the Stale officials on their guatd In 1803 
and 1870 ; that Soiner near Ajmer of their 
tradition may bo Sarabhal a great Rohilla 
stronghold Therefore, in all subsequent 
“information" supplied to British oQicials 
they stuck loyally to Sarabhal and gave tho 
go bye to the Sambhar d! tho artless 
“Chhamkaran" of 17GG who supplied facts 
as ho know them to 5Iotte. In between 
Motte and Impey or Grant another EnglUh- 
raan gave a different turn to tlio ancestry, 
of tlio chiefs of Patna-Sambalpor-Sonpnr. 
Sir Richard Temple slates in 1803, in his 
report on Die Zemindaris and other ^etty 
chieftaincies in tho Central Provinces — The 
Sambalpur and the Patna Rajas are some 
times said to bo descended from or related 
to tho royal or independent Ilaihaibansi 
dynasty of Rntanpnr, in the Chbattisgarh 
Plateau, which was formerly tho capital 
of Chbatlispaih.” * This rambling reference 
bytholale Editor of tho Indian Antiquary Only 
proves a wild craving on tho part of these 
chiefs to secure another Rajput ancestry if 
tho Chauhan claim failed. 

Wo must now return to examine tho 
Tcporta or “information” supplied by the next 
gentration cl State cfllcials in which they 


attempted to cover the deficiencies of their 
predecessors. This is to be found .m the 
Bengal Provincial Gazetteer, containing the 
account of the feudatory states of Orissa- 
This volume, printed at tho 
Secretariat Press, was edited by 5Ir. L E o* 
Cobden-Ramsay, I. 0. S. I have not seen a 
more glaring instance of carelessness on tne 
part of an editor. 5Ir. Cobdeu-Ramsay has 
permitted himself to be hood-w’inked by bis- 
own subordinates as well as many of the 
State officials. He has failed to oousult 
printed books on the subjects on which bfr 
was writing and was careless enough to roly 
entirely on his Indian subordinates. His- 
predecessor 5[r. L S 8. O’ilalloy, I. C- b.» 
who compiled the Gazetteer of the District 
of Sambalpur, is no better in compatison- 
We can detect even now that some sort ot 
intrigue was being carried on between the 
petty chiefs of Orissa for the establishment 
their Rajput ancestry and one party got 
hold of the subordinate ostablishraent ot 
so*ne British office and managed to introduce 
their version of tho ancestry of thoir own 
chiefs to the detriment of their opponents, 
jlessrs. ©‘ilalloy and Cobden-Kamsay, totally 
obll'ious of facts as recorded^ by Impey and 
Grant on these particular points, printed the- 
“informations" supplied to them by the SUt& 
officials through their Indian cl®ric8. \VO' 
find two of them mentioned by OMalley/in 
a footnote on p. 23 ot tho Gazetteer oi' the 
Sambalpur District, printed in 190 /f 
indebted to Baba Satyabadi Padlii and Babu 
Nand Kishoro Bohidar of Sambalpur for 
* assistanco in preparing this account of the 
legendary history of Sambalpur .” ' * It was- 
the interest of tho Sonpur-Sambalpur party 
to prove that 5Iaynrbhanj and Keonjhrr 
were at one time their dopondonoies and the 
editor of the Gazetteer quietly printed these 
names among tho 18 dependencies of 
Sambalpur. t Ho did not consider it 
necessary to look into the authenticity of 
tho claim of tho Patna-Sonpur group. Mr. 
Cobden-Kamsay proved himself to bo far 
more adaptable to the needs of Ibo Sonpur- 
Pntoa pnrtv. Ho admitted everything placed 
before him to bo true and gave tho stamp 
of truth to those statements by including 
them in tho Gazetteer. His book gave the 
chiefs of Patna and Sonpur some right to 
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claim that their ancestor came to Orissa 600 
years ago, et, io the beginning of the 14th 
centnry instead of the middle of the 46lh 
(p. 22), it admitted the independence and 
existence of the petty chiefs of Sonpur at 
the end of the 12th century by the acceptance 
of the following statements : “It is said that 
the third monarch of the line, between ll7-> 
and 1202, measured his kingdom from the 
Hngbly to the Godavari and from the Sea 
to the frontier of Snnpnr, the state which 
adjoins Baud on the West" • There is no 
evidence of the existence of Sonpur or 
Patna as separate States in the 12th century 
or of the migration of the ancestor of the 
present houses in the 14th. 

3Ir. Cobden-Ramsay has also provided a 
second line of ancestors for the Sonpnf-Patoa 
gronp of chiefs by stating another legend 
according to which one Hamir Deva fled 
from Garb Sbambar and established himself 
at Jlanikgarh in the hills of Kharlar. He 
went to fight and was killed He had seven 
QQeens, six of whom became Satis. The 
Seventh was pregnant and found lefoge in the 
forest between Patna and Khanar. She was 
protected by the aborigines of the BiDjhal 
tribe and her son was Raraai Deva.t The 
ttneertainty of the Rajas of Patna and 
Sonpur about their ancestry and Ihcir 
eagerness to ensure their descent _ front 
Rajpnt stock is proved by their inclusion of 
two difTerent lines of ancestors on the same 
Psge of the account. Evidently there was 
some one behind one of the parties who bad 
sufficient knowledge of ancient Indian History 
and Epigraphy to understand the value of 
the futile suggestion that Sambbal near 
llainpuri was the original home of the so- 
called Chauhans of Patna-Sonpur and not 
Sambbar or Sakambhari in Rajputana. § 

The claim to Rajput descent of the 
Sonpnr-Patna family entered into a new 
phase in the last quarter of the century f™™ 
the present day. This attempt was headed 
by a respectable scholar. Mr. B C. Jlaznrodar, 
formerly a lawyer of Sambalpnr and at 
present a lecturer in tho Post-Onidnate 
Department in Arts of the Calcutta Uoi^rsity 
and a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. 
Hr. llazumdar’s first work on this subject 
Was pnblished in 1911 and is entitled Sonpur 


* Bengal Dlslricl 
Slates p 23. 
t Ihfd, p. 23d. 
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Oaxetleer, Orissa Feudslory 


in the Sambalpnr tract.” In Chapter VI Mr. 
Afazumdar says : “the legendary account of 
the Ghohan Kajas is that one Humeru of 
the family of Prithviraj of Delhi, having 
lost his position at Jlaiopuri in Upper 
India daring the time of the Mahomedan 
rulers, came with his queens to the borders 
of Patna State and established a little 
principality of his m that locality. _ How 
this Rajput adventurer came upon this far- 
off tract after travelling many hundred miles 
through rugged hills and dense forests is not 
now easy to ascertain.” (p.44-45). This 
account differs from the previous 
‘■fofonnations’' supplied to the compiler of 
the Bengal Gazetteers, of Sambalpnr. and 
the Orissa Feudatory Tracts, published in 
1909, ID the fact that the pilgrim of unknown 
caste described by Jlotte in 1766 who bad 
become a Cbauban of Sambbal near Maiupurl 
ID Irapey's report of 1663 and Grants 
Gazetteer in 1870 and who bad gone up at 
least three huudred years anterior in date 
than the date given by Motte, now becomes 
a member of the family of Pnthviraja. llr. 
Mazumdar perhaps does not know that the 
Chahnmaoas cootinued to rule over the 
North-Bastern portion of Rajputana after the 
fall of Delhi and Ajmer in 1192 03. So it 
became convenient to make^ Humeru, and 
Hitambar Sing, come to Orissa instead of 
followiog the fortunes of Han Siogh or 
Uammira I of Ranastambhapnraor Rantharabhor 
ID the Jaipur State. It also became conven- 
ient for Mr. Mazumdar through the accoinmo- 
datioo of Messrs Cobden-Ramsay and 
U’Malley to assert that Mayurbhaoj and 
Keonihar once acknowledged the sazeraioty 
of the ChauhaD KMjas of Patna and Sambal- 
pur. He says on p 48 : some old records 
disclose tho fact that the Chauhan Rms ot 

Patna and Sambalpur issued orders of demand 

of Revenue upon some chiefs of Keonjhar 
and Mayurbhanj It is to be regretted that 
no trace of these records can now be ob- 
tained. though they were inspected cither by 
Sir A. Grant himself or by his respon ible 
assistants some time previous ‘o 
There is no vie7iUon of such records in the 
Gazetteer of tho Central Provinces either in 
the first edition of 18t)3 or m Iho 
second edition of 18.0. Mr Jfazamdar 
henceforth can only be regarded as the 
histonographer of the chiels of the Patna- 
Sambalpur-Sonpur group of chiefs and not 


SjBjiur tn th« Sambalpur trael, p. 
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a critical scholar. The next feat attempted 
'by Mr. Mazoindar was in 1925 in his “Orissa 
in the Making”, published by the University 
of Calcutta. Here he accepts as correct the 
statements in the Bengal Gazetteers of 1909 
and 1910 that “so early as the 12th or 13lh 
century A. D. one Humeru of the family of 
the Cbohan Kajpnts of llainpuri in the 
United Provinces came to Patna with his 
wife” 'p. 219). The most important addition 
in Ibis instalment is that “the son of Huraem 
born in Patna State became by his mythical 
powers the chief of the eight Malliks who 
■had the government o! Patna and Sambalpor 
in their hands and thus established the 
Chohan rule in the Kosala country by being 
installed at Gad-Sambar.” (p. 220). The only 
proof in support of the statement which Mr. 
llazuradar can quote is the acceptance of 
this tradition by the Maratha Rajas of Nagpur 
and by Jlajor Impey. As if any of the 
Bhonslas or their officers were in a position 
1o ascertain the true Rajput oriRio of any 
Janjily I lo the British period the story of 
Motte stands out distinctly as the only 
correct version of the ancestry of the Patna- 
SatnbalpuT-Sonpur group of chiefs among 
the number of accounts supplied to writers 
like Messrs. Impey, C, Grant, Cobden-Ramsay 
and O’Malley. Every true scholar will grieve 
to God (ho respected name of Mr. B C. 
Mazumdar included in this group. .'The 
chiefs of Patna-Sarabalpur-Sonpur group were 
descended from a pilgrim of some unknown 
■caste who came on pilgrimage from Sombhar 
to dagannatb in the earlier part of the ICth 
centory, founded a kingdom which later on 
became powerful and began to claim Rajput 
origin and who, with the help of British 
'Gazetteer writers, have now become the 
agnates of Prithviraja II of Delhi and 
Ajmer. 


•I shall take only one other instance among 
the chiefs of Orissa, Hx., that of Maynrbbanj. 
The Bhanjas of Orissa were independent 
monarchs in the time of Ranabhanja I. This 
chief began as a Fcroi-indepcndent Toler 
fomctlme in the 8th century A, D. From 
the Tank of a Ranskn ho rose to b© a 
llahatsja and his dp.'cendants rnJed over 
almost the whole of Orissa from modern 
Jlaynthhanj to the Onrosnr Talnka of the 
Oaaj.m-Reihamrur district of Madras. 
3 atiy chiffs of Orissa Rtill coll thcm<ehM 

illul* 2^**^ "L»ny «f the Gaihlat 

Slate-* and /amlndarjcs. The present owifa 
of Maymbbanj. instead of clafmipg descent 


from the ancient Bhanja kings of the 
Jnscrlptions, started a new theory about their 
descent in the British period. Evidently the 
Ortya ''Chhamalcarana" of Mayurbhanj and 
the allied group of chiefs wore neither 
BO inleUigent nor so forward as those of 
the so-called Chauhan chiefs of Patna-Sambal- 
pur-SoDpur. The theory they started was 
very fallacious and therefore it immediately 
became open to attacks of the writers of their 
opponents. Mr. Mazumdar says; “it is narrated 
that a son of a celebrated Man Sing of 
Jaypur in Rajputana came to Puri and got 
tho zemindati of Haribarpnr on marrying a 
daughter of the then Glajapati Raja of Puri 
and that subsequently the eldest son of this 
adventurer became the ruler of the northern 
half of (ho State and tho second son becanie 
the pioprietoT of the southern half, which 
developed into tho State of Koonjhar. It 
is also stated that Jky Sing after the 
the acquisition of Hariharpur conquered 
Mayuradhvajo, then holding the Gadi at 
Baroangbati io tho wostera part ot tbo State, 
and thus effected a territorial extension. 
The now rnlor after this acqnisilion of terri- 
tory assnraed tho surname of Bhan/a as a 
measure of policy. Tho absurd dates record- 
ed io the family annals may bo wholly dis- 
regarded, as the Temple of Jagannnth and 
the progenitors of the Gajapati Rojas wore 
not io existence earlier than the middle of' 
the 12tb century A.D.” (pp. 119-20).” The 
statements of Mr. Mazumdar ore perfectly 
correct. In Mr, Cobden-Rarasay’s (3nz?ueer 
of the Feudatory States of Orissa it i^Btatcd 
(hat “(he Mayurbhanj State was founded 
some 13 hundred years ago by one4ai Sing 
who was a relative of tho Raja of Jaipur in 
Rajputana. Jai Sing cam© on a visit to the 
ehrino of Jagonnath at Puri and married a 
daughter of the then Qajapati Raja of Orissa 
and received Jlnriharpur as a dowry. Of 
h»3 two sons, tho eldest Adi Siog, held tho 
Oadi of tho Mayurbhanj State. the Annals 
of the Mayurbhanj Roj family, however, say 
that Jal Sing came to Pori with his two 
BODS Adi Sing and Jati Sing, tho elder of 
whom was married to a daughter of the Puri 
Ra/.” (p. ?S9). The Ro/puls were not fn 
existenco as a generic clan in tho 6th cenlury 
A.D. and the Kachhwaha State of Dhnndhar, 
Amber or Jaipur was not in existenco at Ihal 
litne. ThCTcfoto the. “infoTination" supplied 
to (bo compiler of the Gazetteer was totally 
wrong The attempt of the modern chiefs 
with the aflir Bhanja of Orissa can, therefore. 
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be regarded only as a very ill-concctTed 
aUempt to obtain Rajpat ancestry. The 
Chhamkaran” of the Mayarbhanj State was 
not eqnipped in Rajpat history or ancient 
Indian chronology and therefore, be made 
statements to the compiler of the Gazetteer 
which wonld mate any other man blash in 
the 20th ccntary. 

What, then, is the real origin of these 
claims to Rajpat ancestry on the part of the 
chiefs of Orissa? Vizlaoagrara is certainly 
not in Orissa bat I have incladed It within 
this enquiry becanso it fell within the zone 
of inllaence of Orissa np to 1550 and in the 
ponthernmost limit on the eastern coast 
within which Rajput origin Is claimed by 
Indian chiefs In all three cases we find 
that a date is claimed for the migration 
when the Rajpat had no existence and when 
the migration coold not have taken place. 
The connected circamstances are sacb as to 
roake the migration theory absolutely Impro* 
bable. In the case of Patoa only persistent 
and intelligent attempts have been made by 
State oiQoials and state bistoriograpbere to 
make the claim more acceptable (o the light 
of modern research, bat older records of 


English writers and modern discoveries in ao- 
ciect Indian chronology have proved these claims 
to bo entirely false. The only cause which 
I caa assign for this craze for Rajput origin 
is the preponderance of the Rajputs as 
warriors and mercenaries in the 17th century 
when ondor the Mughals they spread their 
fame from Balkh to Assam and from 

Kashmir to Abmadoagar. Rajputs of Malwa 
entered the service of the Sultans of 

Abmadoagar and Golkonda and there was 
a rush for Rajput ancestry all over India 
even on the part of princes whose blood 
was bluo when the Agoikula Rajput was 
a barbarian clothed id his war paint. The 
real origin of the Bbanja chief of Mayur- 
bhanja is now being recognised by critical 
scholars like Rat Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda* and Rai Bahadur Hire Lalt We 
most close our enquiry regarding tbs Rajpat 
origins of Orissa at this poiut And at a 
sabsequeot date we most take up the Rajpat 
origins 10 Berar and the Maratha country. 


• Jnnuai Report of the Archaeological Surug 
of India. 1922-2$. , and 1923-24 
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I T is a great puzzle to many that whereas 
Hindas are capable of tbo most heroic 
deeds, including the most supreme sac* 
iiBce, viz, that of one’s life, they are seen 
to give way often to ludicrously inferior 
antagonists even in the most common-place 
altercations of everyday life involviog 
physical violence. The stories in the Pnranas 
of Kings’ snrrecdering Kingdoms for a word 
or for the satisfaction of their elders’ whims 
or of a son’s giving np his youth so that 
his f.-tther might bo rejuvenated again, are 
not totally absurd myths, but illustrate a 
tme characteristic of the Hindu race. A 
Hindu when his sentiments are roused is 
capable of making any sacrifice. Even now 
thousands of Hindus may be seen any day 
in India literally courting death, or tortore 
nr poverty, or iraprisonmont, or disease, in 


fact any evil of whatsoever magnitude, out 
of sheer sentiment, afFection, obedience, or 
duty, as the case may be. But when it 
comes to a question of blows, however^ light 
they may be, or whatever the odds in his 
favour may be, the Hindu instinctively turns 
away from them. It may be that he will return 
and put up a brave fight, braver than any one 
else in the same position may be capable of 
doing Bat his first instinct is to avoid all 
fight and to give in to every show of force. 
Very often this first surrender seals his fate 
and he bos no second chance to retrieve 
his mistake. Occasionally he gets an oppor- 
tunity to retaliate and to get into bis own. 

it cannot be denied that the average 
^ndu is not politically minded and does not 
at all desire to rule himself or his country. 
In old past he was ruled by a small 
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•class of Ws own people, viz., the Ksliatriyas, 
.and later when they succumbed to Intcr- 
necino feud, and tlio superior prowess of 
foreigners ho was quite content to bo ruled 
■by tho latter. All that ho longs for is liko 
the herbivorous wild beasts of tho forests 
to bo let alone with his family to eke out 
-his life in peace and passivity. Ho must 
exert himself to cultivate land bceaiiso bo 
must cat. Ho must eat because it is ordained 
by nature that ho must do so in order to 
live. Ho would even fain not to eat nt all 
in order to avoid having to oxert himself 
and at best bo will c.xort only just enongh 
to keep body and soul barely together. You 
may call this laziness if you like, hut nature 
does not prompt a creature to exert itself 
more than is necessary for tho fitrugglo of 
existence. Even a tiger will not roam about 
killing animals simply for the fun of it or 
for terrorising others. Ha lies down and 
has rest after he has had his fill and will 
not get up again until ho is again hungry. 
It seems to bo the very law of nature that 
creatures should merely subsist and procreate 
and should exert themselves only so much 
as is necessary for the above purposes. The 
desire to adorn one’s self, to gather things 
round oneself or to exercise power over others 
merely for the sake of anthority or dignity 
seems to be against instinct and alien to 
nature. In this respect, the average Jlinda 
is therefore more akin to nntare than the 
other races He may stand ’ up when he 
or bis family or his belongings are 

attacked and then like tlie sambbur 

or bison nt bay ho may bo very ferocious. 
Bat he requires a conscions effort to rouse 
.liimself to fight His instinct is to avoid a 
fight and to fly from danger. It is possible 
that this was the instinct of all human 
races in tho beginning and that the present 
craze for power, for luxury and wealth is 
an unnatural craving subsequently acquired. 
But the fact is that this craving is to be 
found amongst the Enropeans as well as 
Muhammadans, with tho result that they 
have been able to aggrandise themselves, at 
the expense of the Hindus and other similarly 
minded people. It will be an interesting 
study in ethnology to ascertain ia what 
races and nations and to wliat extent this 
spirit of self-aggrandisement is present 
,T- j ® passivity of Iho 

Hindus IS often laid at tho door ot their 
religion, which enjoins conlenment But 
- what 13 religion ? U is merely the creation 


of tho best thought in n nation. So nUi* 
matcly tlio blame for this defect or virtue 
of tho Ilimlus— from whichever point of 
view you mar look nt it- comes to their 
own nature. Tho doctrines of contenment, 
passivity, future birth, unreality of tins 
woiW. asceticism. “chaturvarnashram’ 
etc, toot root and flourished among us 
because they found fruitful soil there. These 
doctrines wore not imposed on tho Hindus 
by any otifsido agency and the oatioa as 
a whole has not been inveigled or 
constrained to accept them, involving as 
they do tho relegation of tho majority of 
the popul.stion to dumb servitude or to timid 
trade and commerce entirely nt the -mercy 
of tho ruling minority. When tho latter 
could not withstand tho onslaught of more 
aggressive foreigners, the wliolo nation sank 
into servitnJa practically without a murmur. 

Tliis does not mean that tho Hindus are 
morallv or mentally cowards; for cowardice 
is difforont from timidity. Oa tho other 
hand, they arc capable of making a stand 
against the he.avicst odds in tho face of 
practically cortain defeat, when they are 
morally convioced that it is right to oppose. 
This explains thu innumerable herolo deeds 
performed by the Rajputs and other castes 
and recorded in history. This explains tho 
“Jauhar” performed by Rajput wives and 
the oractlce of soft so common when the ' 
British camo hero. This explains the innumb- 
rabJe deeds of heroism and self-sacciBce 
described in tho Piira/ias. This al^ oi- 
plains the phenomenal success M Ur. 
Gandhi’s passive resistance moveaioift. But 
by instinct the Hindu will try to ^'oid all 
strife and danger. His hand will not rise 
automatically to strike another, bo he oven 
bis assailant and enemy. Nay, it will not 
rise even to give tho “coup de grace” to a 
dying animal to end its agonies ! 

That the organisation of Hindu society 
whereby the majority are content to be 
ruled wns not imposed from outside but was 
entirely iu cousonnneo with thd instincts 
of tho Hindu race is proved by the fact 
that it has subsisted for so many thousands 
of years in spite of its boing tlio cause of 
its (race’s) pracfically perpetual servitude. 
For, in this world which is becoming increas- 
ingly small for the size of its population, 
nu nation can hope to bo left alone for long. 
Even the harmless animals of tho wild 
forests have not boon loft alono bat' are 
gradually boing exterminated. So bow 
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could the Hiodas be expected to be allowed 
to tcmalu in perpetual enjoyment of such 
a beautiful and desirable continent as 
India ? Consequontly, the Hans, the Greeks, 
the Scythians, the Mohammedans and the 
Europeans all came in their turn and 
established their sway over the docile and 
nnopposinj' Hindu. And yet the Hinda 
social ^ organisation held together ! The 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans, themselves the 
helots of the foreigners, still continued to have 
their own helots, viz, the Shudras and the 
nntonchables. Bat with the coming of 
the Europeans there is a change. No doubt, 
they too like their preceding invaders im- 
posed their sway over the Hindos. But 
their attack against Hindu thought was 
more formidable than the attacks of their 
predecessors, the Mohammedans. The Huns 
sad Scythians did not count at all, as they 
themselves succumbed to the enchaotmeot of 
the Hindu thought. And so gradually and 
st first imperceptibly, tiie western ideas 
began to infiltrate into tho minds' of the 
people and to alter their very nature. That 
ts why the old theories of predestinatioo, 
contentment, avoidance of action, contempla- 


tion, etc., are now appearing puerile and 
childish to many of ns. That is why tho 
Bhudras and untouchables aro now dissatis- 
fied With their lot, and that is why move- 
ments like the anti-Brahman movement, 
simply unthinkable a few years ago, now 
flourish. That is also why tho Hindu- 
Mobammadan dissensions are now so acri- 
mouious. Many Hindus no longer sabmit 
now to any aggression and some of them even 
show aggressiveness themselves. 

Tho future wiU show whether this change 
is for the better or worse for mankind as a 
whole; for, it is sapping the foundations of 
our beliefs and religion, the very superiority 
of which over other faiths arises from its 
affinity to nature, its let-aloneness, its peace- 
foloess, its idolization of contemplation, its 
asceticism, its theory of Karma, its tolerance, 
iu short its preaching of ^ iu preference to 
both VB and tw For the present at any rata 
the change seems to have bees prompted 
by the law of self-preservation and the 
survival of the fiittest, as the example of 
even the wild beasts shows that the docile 
and meek and helpless species are apt soon 
to be exterminated. 


RECRUITMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Br NARESH CHANDRA ROY, ii.a. 
LictiiTer, Cily College, Oalmlta 


T he reemitment of the Civil Servant 
constitutes an important problem of 
government to-day. Upon his integrity 
and efficiency depends largely the excelleoce 
of an administrative system. His ability, 
his sense of responsibility, and his devotion 
to duty, all go to make up the character of 
a government. It is only natnral, therefore, 
that all reasonable attempts shonld be made 
to invite the best talent of a country to tho 
Civil Service. All appointments should be 
made on the principle of “career open to 
talent” Before tho fifties of the last century, 
however, the patronage system, which is the 
^ery antithesis of this principle, was uni- 
versally in the ascendant. Both in Europe 

38—6 


and across the Atlantic, offioes were disiri- 
buted only among the friends and relatives 
of the people in power. In England, this 
use of patronage was the most handy means 
of conciliatiog the supporters either in the 
constituencies or in the House of Commons.> 
Lo^er grade offices were generally nsed_ in 
inflaenciog elections in particular constitu- 
encies while the higher-grade and the well- 
paid posts were nsually reserved for the 
worthless cadets of the ruling families « 
This system of jobbing practically “loaded 
the Civil Service with imeompetents, who 
could not be got rid of, lest their patrons 
should lose votes.”* This almost hopeless 
condition of tho public service in Britain 
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had, however, one savinfc featare about it 
Although an appointment was roodo on the 
principle of party-favouritifim. a person, once 
appointed, was not ordinarily removed on. 
the turning of the political wheel. Ho re- 
mained in office generally for life. Removal 
for partisan motives could never be a general 
practice in England.* 

In America, however, a system, more 
vicious still, gradually came into being. “To 
the victor belong the spoils” became the 
leading doctrine of politics in the U. S. A. 

A long tenure of office also came to be 
looked upon as detrimental to good public 
service in a democratic country. Every man 
must have a chance to servo his country 
in some public official capacity. “Rotation 
in office,” therefore, caught the imagination 
of the people. However capable, a man 
might prove to be in bis office, and however, 
valuable an asset his experience might be to 
the department, he must not stick to the 
position as a permanent incumbent. He must 
make room for others who would be waiting 
for the sweets of office which he had enjoy- 
ed so long. Every four years after a 
presidential election, America witnessed, as a 
matter of course, a general sweep of tho 
men already in office and the installation 
of new men in their stead.® This practice 
vitiated the American public life for long, 
not has it yet been completely eradicated. 
The system of rewarding tfie -party workers 
and supporters with a public office degraded 
the politics of the country • and corrupted 
tho administration. In an atmo'sphere of 
constant wirepulling and canvassing for the 
“spoils,” efficiency and honesty of the civil 
service were absolutely irrelevent and out 
of the question « Men were put into a job, 
not that they were fitted for it, but that 
they must be rewarded with it at any rate 
for tho service they had done to tho party. 

In Canada also, a similar political prin- 
ciple was for long in the ascendant. “We 
mnst support our supporters” — was the 
Canadian counterpart of the American maxim, 
“to the victor belong the spoils.”’ And 
with the turning of the wheel of party poli- 
tics, the administrative departments were, 
much often, absolutely denuded of their old 
inenmbents and packed with the supporters 
of the new party in power.® 

While this patronage system was a part 
and parcel of the public IHo of the leading 
states of tho modern world, the East India 
Company m this country could not bo 


oipoctcd lo forcBO this dirine richl an j jaO^nch 
Upon ft now method of 


,v luumuu appointing its Civil 
Servants. Tho Company was for long only a , 
body of roorebant-adventurers ; its servants 
nccordiogly wore appointed like those oi any 
other trading company. The same 
howovor, continued to bo followed ® . 

it became tho arbiter over vast 
After the battle of Plassoy, its political 
importance came to overshadow its 
and by tho year 1772 it was compelled to 
nssurae tho direct administration of some 
provinces in India. Its ngonts wero all on 
sudden transformed into public officials and were 


called upon to dischargo^ pulilic 


dnties. But even after this revolution in 
real status of tho Company’s officers, their 
rocruitmont still continued upon old princi- 
ples and methods.® 

It was always a custom with tho Cornpany 
to send out men, very young in age. to this 
country. Men advanced in age and sottlea 
down to. some occupations in their own 
country, would not either consent at all to 
come over to India or insist on such terras as 
would not suit the Company. Besides, young- 
er moD only were likely to adopt themselves 
to the Indian atmosphere and environment. 
Older people would lose tho pliability of their 
character and temper and feel out of oloment 
io an alien ntmospbore. The practice of 
sending out only young boys to _ India vyds. 
therefore, continued. And what is morp; 
was regularised and sanctified by parliamentary 
statutes. Within' .these restrictions of age- 
limits, the Company could appoint 
to its service in India. •® Educational qualm* 
cation was, really speaking, no essential con- 
dition for an appointment to a writership or 
cadetship. Relatives and friends, whatever 
might be their academic status, were Bhip- 
loaded to India to administer the Company s 
possessions. At tho start of the last century. 
Lord Wellesley, the newly appointed Qovernor- 
Oonornl foU tho nnnmalv of this POSitlOn Of 


General, felt the anomaly of this position 
the Company’s officers. They wore called 
upon to discharge highly responsible duties. 
They wore to shoulder the most weighty of 
administrative burdens. They were to apply 
themselves to work that demanded a high 
amount of brain power But their general and 
special training was not equal to tho task 
they were to fnlfil. Tho Governei-Oeneral 
accordingly adumbrated a scheme for starting 
a college at, Calcutta, where all the Company s 
recruits, on their first arrival in this countryi 
would take a comprohonsivo training in liberal 
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•Arts and pnrsne a coarse io oriental studies. 
7be Company’s authorities in Eogland, 
bowerer, tamed down this far-reaching plan 
and only consented to rnaintain at Calcatla 
an institatioQ purely for Indian studies *• 

But although the broad plan of Wellesley 
did not appeal to the court of directors, they 
could net resist the demand for a better 
training of their nominees. In the year 1806 
they started a college at Hailebnry, some 
miles off from London. The yonog men, 
nominated to the corenanted civil service in 
India, bad all to undertake a aystematic 
course of studies in this institntion. And 
no one was given the appointment nolesa he 
had passed four terms at the college.'* The 
training at Hailebory was quite comprehen- 
sive and all-sided. They got acquainted with 
the broad principles of Edtopeao Arts and 
Sciences and at the same time acquired 
physical and athlelic habits which stood 
them in good stead out here in lDdia.|* 
Besides, "the spirit of camaraderie which it 
(Hailebury) fostered”” contributed a good 
deal to the enjoyment of tbeir oiBcial life in 
this country. ‘’Hailebury formed a tie which 
the vicissitudes of official life could never 
break,”” But "this strong espirit de corps 
had its drawbacks. The interests of the 
country were too often postponed to the 
interests of the service.” The Haileburians 
came ont to this country in an organised 
band with almost the attitude of the officers 
cf au army of occupation. They looked 
upon themselves 'as the representatives of a 
superior civilization and a governing people. 
Their authority was hence to be nndispoted 
and their methods of administration iDfalli- 
ble. Their attitude came to be dictatorial, 
and the extreme aggressiveness and baughti- 
ness. which are associated even to-day with 
the Indian Civil Service, are really the legacy 
of the Haileburians This spirit olhauteor and 
stiffness was not only fostered by the conee- 
nial atmosphere of Hailebnry but also by the 
environments and the traditions M loo 

families from which they come. DoriDg 
their regime, the covenanted civil service 
really constituted “that sacred college of sons 
and nephews.”” Only young men, satnralea 
with Anglo-IndiaD ideas and brought up in 
Anglo-Indian traditions, could enter tne 

Indian Service. They looked upon India as 
their birthright and developed a narrow out- 
look towards Indian affairs” . . , t. v 
The Chatter Act of 1833 completely broke 
the monopoly of the Company’s trade m tne 


East and henceforward it simply remained 
a “patronage bnreau.”” The attention of the 
public now came to be more persistently 
drawn to this anomalous situation, and an 
agitation was set on foot to take away this 
patronage from the clutches of the Company* 
The sweets of India office which had so 
long been enjoyed by a few Anglo-Indian 
famlies would now be made accessible to the 
nation at large. Accordingly twenty years 
later, when the Chatter came to be renewed 
io 1853, the Directors of the Company were 
divested of their Indian patronage A com- 
mittee wasappointedforthwith with Lord Macau- 
lay as the chairman. Of the other members, 
Benjamin Jowett. later the Master of Balliol, 
was the most distinguished This Committee 
was to draw up a detailed scheme for the 
fotore recruitment of officers to the Indian 
Civil Service. It supported the principle ^ of 
open competitive exaroioatlon as the exclusive 
cbannel of recruitment “Hitherto the 
admissions have been given by favour , 
observed its Report, "They are henceforward 
to be gamed by snperionty m an intellectnal 
competition.'’” , 

The principle of competitive examination 
as a method of rccrniting public servants, 
bas never been given a unanimous support 
by the public. Many would point out that 
tbis system would encourage cramming in 
the candidates and bring into the public 
service only the most efficient and succees- 
lol of the crammers The general ability 
and true fitness for work of the candidates 
would not be properly judged by this method. 
It is. of course, very difficult to judge to- 
day as to who would make a successful 
officer in the future. But it can be presumed 
at the same time that a ypuog man who 
lias carried off the prizes at the School and 
the College, who has displayed so far the 
greatest amount of acuteness and 
would also maintain his calibre and ambition 
il. the poblic service. Most of the Inmmaiies 
In the Houses of Parliament, at the Bar and 
at the Bench were highly distinguished in 
their academic careers. The foundation of 
their future was laid at the school and the 
Sjmveisity. TheL- noble ambition and high 
asDiration were stirred and shaped in these 
institutions It was here that their habit 
and character were formed. It can be 
easily expected, therefore, that those who 
have marked out their name at the school 
and the Dniversity and have now, by dint 
of tbeir merit and indnstry, come ont 
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out of 82 Snatfttas who had sent in fhcir. 
repUos 38 are working ns National servants 
in tho different fields of National activities. 
Educational institutions : — 


Gnjarat Tidyapilha 
National Schools 


... 0 

...21 


30 


Work for the submerged classes’ 
TTntouch.ables 

Tjw;ir. 



- 2 

..2 

2 


8 


33 

These figures bear an eloquent testimony 
to the spirit whieh has inspired theso 
Snatakas to devote themselves to the sorvlco 
of their country. After tho report was 
published some more Snatakns have gone to 
the villages as Natianal servants. The various 
Ashramas and schools where these Saatakas 
are working, have been satisfied with their 
work ; and they always look to tho 
Tidyapitha whenever they aro in need of 
more workers. 

As regards the ideals that still inspire 
these Bnatakas, the report has published 
certain extracts from the replies received by 
them on the subject. ■ Almost all tho Soatakas 
have expressed in unmistakable terms that 
their goal in life is National service. Tho 
different forms which this service may assume 
may vary with tho attitudes and circumstances 
of the Snatakas. Analysis of the extracts 
regarding their plan of work gives os the 
following fields of national • service chosen 
by various Snatakas. 

1. Service of the poor 'and the fallen. 

2. National education. 

3. Khadi work. 

4. Village work. ' 

5. Agriculture (free from goveramont 
control) 

6. Industrial uplift of tho Nation. 

Some of these extracts are noteworthy • 

One Snafak writes 

“A real service to humanity, no show, no rough- 
ness, a sense of duty and taonghtfulness around, 
hearing and teaching. Apart from the hum-drum 
• of life, but not running away from it.” 


That non-co-operation with the ‘Satanic 
Government’ is an eternal principle with 
certain Snatakas will be clear from the 
following reply ; — 

*1 will not be actively connected with any inaU- 
totjon connected with or controlled by the Govam- 
raent." 

Some Snatakas want to ho ideal business- 
men and do their best to prevent the export 


of raw materials from India.” Those who 
have studied science in tho Tidyapitha aro 
eager to utilize their scientific knowledge 
in tho service of society by starting small 
industries like soap-making, colonr-mauufac- 
toring and so on. 

Somo critic.s ojf tho present National 
Educational Institutions allege that tho spirit of 
non-co-oporatioD is dying and that tho students 
turned out by tho Tidyapitha aro losing 
thoir faith is in non-co-operation and National 
Education. Tho report gives a fitting reply 
to theso critics when it shows that out of 
82 Snatakas who havo sent in their replies 
W have reaffirmed their complete faith in 
the programme chalked out by Mahatma 
QaodhI. One Snatak writes : — 

My faith in Non-co-operation and National Eda- 
cation is* as firm as befora Non-co-operation b-as 
SMCceeded in effectiog a rsycholosrica! revolntJon m 
the minds of peonla The present need of tho 
country is a psychological revolution in tho ontloos 
of tho peoplo. Non-co-operation ha-s proved a very 
valnablo and effectivo weapon tj bring about suclj a 
revolution, lint this non-co-operation does not exem* 
do tlie Ch.irkha. Daly that activity that eestres 
round the Cliarkha can bo called an activity of 
non-Citw>peraiioD.” ’ 

As regards National Education another 
Sontafc writes : — 

“Natiosa! Education has resdorod invaluable 
eorvice to tlio country. It will continue to do tho 
same in future. Even if the National university 
is closed. Its spirit will continue to work in differ* ' 
ent forms. If we want to live as a Nation we must 
continne National Education dn one form or /lie 
other,’’ / 

The critics may still argue that these 
aro more words bet to show that /those 
ideals of Snatakas havo moulded tholt life, 
the report gives useful figures regarding 
the spread of kb6di and tbo wheel among 
the Snatakas. If our social circumstances 
prevent the Snatakas to trauslato all their 
ideals in practical service, khadi and the wheel 
are the least that they can do for their 
country. They represent tho living symbols 
of their higher ideals. Fortunately, those 
who always put on hand-spun and hand-woven 
khadi are not few. Out of the 82 Snatakas 
56 habitually wear pure khadi. As regards 
regular spinners tbo figures are not so 
satisfactory. 

1. Regular spinners for one hour 5 

*2. „ „ or more everyday 10 

3. « „ half-an-hour 0 

4. „ or more everyday 0 

5. Irregular spinners - 9 

6. Non-spinners. • 49 

li 
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If one carefally goes throngh the report 
published by the Snatab Sangha he will find 
that the Snatabas of the Gnjarat Yidyapitha 
at least hare rendered good acconnt of their 
worb after their gradnation. 

Bat the real test of the spirit which 
works behind the Vdyapitha came, when 
■recently Gnjarat was over-tan by naprece- 
dented floods that devastated the garden of 
India, and rendered thousands of its people 
homeless and pennyless. We may not 
underestimate the splendid work of relief 
done by other volunteers (who again were 
mostly the followers of Mahatma Gandhi), 
but the work done by the students and 
Professors of the Yidyapitha in Dholba and 
the snrronnding places have earned the 
admiration of all. When the floods came, 
the academic year of the Yidyapitha was in 
lull swing 5 but the regular literary 
courses were postponed, and the stodeots 
west out in haste to the flood- 
stricken area to help the anfortuoate vic- 
tims. They did sot io the least hesitate 
to act as ordinary scavangers even, and 
wading throngh deep waters they deared 
the dirt of the villages. The Yidyapitha 


may become a laughing stock of the critics 
for the steady decrease in the number of 
its students year by year ; but if service 
and spirit of love constitute real education, 
the Yidyapitha may not despair of its 
achievements even if the number goes on 
declining. The Yidyapitha may not have opened 
brilliant lucrative careers for its Soatakas — 
it may not have produced intellectual giants — 
but if it has coninbuted even something in 
sending out teal workers in the canse of 
sofTering bnmanity, it has more than justified 
its existence. 

As these lines are being written, lovers 
of the Gujarat Yidyapith are mabiug strenu- 
oas efforts to reorganise the institution. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Chancellor of the 
Yidyapith, has decided to spare no pains to 
pat life and vigour io the institntion ; and 
with the spioning wheel in the ceotre of its 
edacatlonal cnrnculum, the Yidyapitha pro- 
mises to open B bnllirnt future before it by 
earnestly taking the problem of village- 
reoiganisafion and mass education in Gujarat 
May the Yidyapitha receive the blessings of 
Ood in realizing its noble ideals under the 
inspiring guidance of Mahatma Gandhu 


THE SUNSET OF THE CENTURY 

(Written in Bengali on the last day of the last centnryl 


The last sun of the century seta amidst tie blood- 
red clouds ot the West and the whirlwind of 
hatred. 

The naked passions of self-love of Nations, in its 
drunken delirium of greed, is dancing to the clash 
of steel and the howling verses of vengeance, 
the hungry self of the Nat'on shall harst ma violence 
of fury from its own shameless feeding, 
ior it has made the world its food. . .... 

And licking it, crunching it, and swallowing it in big 
morsels, 

It swells and swells 


The cnmson glow of light on the horizon is not 
the li^t of the dawn of peace, my Motherland. 
It is the glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to 
ashes the vast flash— the seJf-Iove of the Nation 
—dead under its own excess. . , , , 

The morning waits behind the panent oarfe ol the 
East. Meek and silent. 


39—7 
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*. See Brree— 77<(? American C ommantrfaUh, 
Yol. II. pp. 132-31. 

t. “The spoils systom-lias been for seventy 
years the most potent of all the forces tcndmB to 
brinp about the dCRradation of our politics. No 
republic can permanently endure when ila politics 
are conupt and base, and the spoils system, tho 
application in political life of the depradinR doo- 
trine that to the victor bclonc tho spoils, prednees 
corrupUou and dcRradation." See ^Theodore 
Eoosevelt ^Irfmimstra/ion. Civil Service U902). 


who attain liiph distinction lO the 
generally men who were disllDputsned 
academic career. Macaulay in the House ot w®' 
ons in IKlil, eco Life and Ltilers of 
lay by Sir OcorRo Trevelyan, p. 6!^, Aph? 
ftWest man vvho ever povemed India was \\anc“ 
llastiDim. and was lio not in tho urst ranB a 
Westminister? Tho ablest Civil Servant 
knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe, ana wm 
lie not of the lirst standint: at Eton ? The mM 
eminent member of tho aristocracy wto 


P- 


- See R, M. Dawson— TAe JVinripfc of Offvchl 
Independence, p. 90. 

*. Ibid, p. 01. 

®. See A. L. Lowell and H. M. Stephens — 
Gjloniai C¥nf Strrict (1900), pp. 7-8. 

«. C/Statutps 24 Geo III. 025 Secs. 42.43.C3,*33 
Geo. HI. C 52. Sec. 60,57 See Lowell and Stepncn — 
Colonial Civil SerciVe (1900). pp. 8-9. 

”. See Peter Auber— /In Analysis of the eon- 
stilulion of the Easi-India Company (1826), pp. 
1C5-166. 

This was demanded by the statute of 1813. 
See Auber, p. 626. 

See Sir QeorRO Trevelyan— The Contpeli- 
iion- IVallah (2nd Edn. 188.1). 

”. Lowell & Stephen— Co/ontal Cfnl Service 
(1900). p. 308. _ 

■ Trevelyan— TA«} CompetiUonAVaUah (l88o), 

pp.,C-7< 

, Sir 'William llanter— India of the Queen end 
other Etsays (lOOi). o. 28. 

Sir Qeorce Trevelyan— The CompettUon- 

TTofiah. pp. 12-13. ‘ 

II. 'The East India Company after 1833 became 


Roremed Jodia was Lord Wellesley. . 

his Eton reputation ? What was his Oilora 

reputation ?” in 1853 Ibid p. 690. 

1. Ilamsay Mnir Peers and Durcaucrats (Uiw- 


p.43, 


I. Siduwick Elements of Politics, pp. 302-391. 

of Ofjieial Independence. 


**. Dawson — J’riueipie 

p, 79. . ... 

**. The first step towards this reform in 4.“® 
U. S. A. was taken in lfc83. Seo 
Amcrieayi Cowmionicfahh. Vol. II, p. Id*!. 
Canada there was no doubt a movement 
Civil Service reform since ISGt but a sore, step 
was taken only in 19L8. See Dawson — Pnncipt^ 

* Dawson— JVjnn)j/e 0/ Official Independence, 

** ”.*■ See Lowell— J7<c Government of England, 


Vol. 1, p. 169. _ * 

*•. See the Public Sendees Commission Jieporf 


Colonial Ctvtl Service, p. 216. ... , 

i> See the Appendix A 10 Lowell and 
Stephen Colonial Ciit'l Service, pp, 77-78. 

*0 Ramsay Muir Peers and ‘ Burcauerats (1910), 
p. 44. 

It C “Look at eveiy walk of life, at this Douae, 
at the other House at the Bar, at the Dench, at tho 
Church, end see whether it be not true that those 


0886-87). p. 40. , . 

**. “Alihoosh this system has. on the •whole, 
worked well wtib EnRlishmcn. it is open even 
wit)i them to ' obiechoDS and dmw-backs. and |0 
thlolt of applyiPK it to the natives of india if 
Dothinc less than absurd. Not tho least important 
part of the competitive examination of the yous? 
Eoallsh man was passed for him by his forefaibers,-' 
who. ^ as we have a right to assume, have traps^ 
milted to .him not only, their physical coumg® 
but the powers of independent judgment.-' the 
decision or character, the habits of thoogbt apa 
generally those anilities that am aecess?^? 
the government of men.” Sir John Stfacney— 
India ; its /Idminislrafion cO JVoffress.^pi 644. 


THE SNATAKS OF GUJAKAT FIDYAPITHA 


Bt dilkhush b. divanji 


T he Non-co-operation movement of 1920-21 
gave birth to many national educational 
institutions. The Gujarat Yidyapilha is 
one of them. It was established in Novem- 
ber 1920, and the inauguration ceremony 
was performed by Mahatma Gandhi. Seven 
years have rolled away and the stitting 
days of 1920-21 have also passed away. But 
(be Gujarat Yidyapitba still holds its own 


against heavy odds. The fall in the number 
of students in the 'Yidyapitba may at first 
Seem disheartening ; but numbers alone do- 
not constitute tho strength of an institution. 
We have to judge the value of the 'Vidyapitha 
by the quality of the students it has turned- 
out The latest figure shows that till now 
the Yidyapitlm has turned out 271 Snataks- 
(graduates). Two years ago the Snataks of 
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the Yidyapitha formed themselves into ‘a 
Snatak Saogh’ (graduates’ association). The 
Sangh is stilt in its infancy and hence it 
has not yet chalked out dcfioite lines of 
® preliminsTy steps to its wider 
activities the Sangha has collected very 
t information regarding the activities 
nf Soatikas who have left the Yidyapitha. 

The Sangha has only recently published 
4 report of it? inquiries in this direction. 
Xhe information published in this report 
mrows a flood of light on the quality of the 
Snafakas turned out by the Yidyapitha. The 
main charge against National Education- 
al Institutions is that they do not open out 
brilliant “careers" for the Soatakas turned 

oy them. If the term “career” carries 
"ith it a comfortable and oonvenjeot life 
that expresses its value merely in Rupees. 
Annas and Pies the Gujarat VidyapUb has to 
plead guilty to the charge. But if the justifi- 
cation of a National Educational Instilation 
Is to be measured by the “career" it has 
®P®3ed_ for National service, the Gujarat 
.ydyspitha may well claim to have inspired 
”8 Snatakas with a real craving for National 
Service. The informations collected by the 
Snatak Sangha bears eloquent testimony to 

epifit that is workiog behind the Oojrat 
Vidy^itha. The work that Is being done by 
mo Yidyapitha deserves a wider pobUcity, 
because it will show to impartial observers 
the valnable constructive work done by tbe 
noa-co-operating students of the National 
Universities in India. 

Out of the 271 graduates the Sangha was 
able to get the needed information from 82 
padnates. The Sangha analysed iuforma- 
•‘°°s from these Snatakas, and pub- 

lished it in the form of a very valnable 
pamphlet. The Snatakas were asked to give 
the whole story of their activities slue© they 
joined Gujrat Yidyapitha ; and hence we are 
to know almost everything about them. 

The critics of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment have always argned that the response 
given by the students to the call of Mabalms 
Uandhi proceeded mainly from the working 
?P of the emotions and sentiments of the 
impressionable yonth. There is some element 
Jf truth in this remark, but we must also 
know the other side of the picture In 
answer to the question as to the real motive 
impelled them to join the Yidyapitha, 
ibe Snatakas have given various replies An 
analysis of these replies, gives us the follow- 
•°e figures 


Dissust for the present system of education 
.and a real cravins /or National Education .. 
haitn IQ the efficacy of the Non-co-operation 
movement ... • 

Political ferment 

In response to the call of the Nation 
At the inspiration of their relatives 
Sentimental enthusiasm 


82 

The report has published estracts from 
the replies in support of this analysis and 
some of them are worth reproduction. One 
Snatak writes — 

■■Nan co-operated, became could not control my- 
self. Jly famiiv was aaainst it but reiving on my 
strength launched in the movemeot. Knew at that 
time that it was a leap in the dark, but was fired 
with Ibe zeal of saonficmg my life to free the 
Natiou from its slavery.’’ 

Another Snatak writes — 

“Realized even at that time that it was a sin to 
remain in tbe Government School. Have stilt 
retained the same belief Did not mind loss of 
education Oaiy wanted to be away from the 
SID. Stone-breaking in the streets considered 
preferable to this sm. Truth of the remark 
realized even now If unable to do more, this 
opportunity of flymg away from the sm was 
eagerly welcomed Hence non-co-operatM.” 

A third Sanatak writes 

“Many considerations impelled me to boycott 
the college . but did not do for one month 
Waited for one month to convince myselt 100 
per cent of the necessity of the step. This 
precantiOD was found necessary to avoid futare 
repentence.” 

Some students left the college to do 
National Service : “Service of the Hotber- 
Land — the chief llotto.” 

These extracts tell their own tale. They 
at least show the real s/uff" of some of the 
students who joined the Yidyapitha. They 
were really inspired by high ideas of 
National Service, and if that is a sentiment 
one must remember the pregnant remark 
made by Napolean that the great movements 
of the world are always based on sentiraeut. 

With the Yidyapitha began its chequered 
career. The students joined the Yidyapitha 
DOt to spin out brilliant academic careers 
but to qualify themselves for National Service* 
The Yidyapitha tried its best to mould these 
students info National seivants. The work 
of tbe Yidyapitha is to be tested not in tbe 
scales of the numbers and e.^aminatlon results; 
it is to be judged by the qnality of Snatakas, 
it has turned out. The pamphlet gives 
very valuable information. The present 
activities of the Snatakas and their 
ideals are analysed and we find that 
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successful in the corapotitivo oiarainatlon, 
■will also impress tholr persouality upon tho 
public service.®* 

The system of competUivo oxnmination 
also fits in with tho ideals of democracy. It 
ensures tho recruitment of tho most talented 
of the candidates, no raattet from which 
rung of tho social ladder they majr have 
come. It upholds tho principle of career 
open to talent” “which is tho essence of 
democracy, as patronage' and favour due to 
connexion are the essenco of oligarchy.” 

In fact, when all points of view are takcit 
into consideration the conclusion become? 
irresistible that competitive examination 
is the best channel of recruiting tho public! 
eervonlax 

"Competitive examinatjons, however, tnas’ bo 
applied in two difTerent and cnite distinct ways • 
they may be used to ascertain ability of a general 
nature or ability of a special nature. i» 

For, quite a long tiroo past, both tbo \3. S. A. 
and Canada have revolted against tho 

patronage and the spoils system which got 
such a strong foohhold -in those coaotrie?* 
And as a counterblast to this obnoxious 
practice of patronage, the system of competi* 
tive examination has been accepted, uoivef* 
sally in Canada, and partially in tbo 
U. S. 'A.®® But in both these countries, tbo 
object of the competitive examination is only 
to discover the immediate fitness of tb® 
candidates for- the work they are expected 
to do. For, almost every vacant post a 
separate examination is held to “test tbo 
peculiar reqniremeots that may be necessary 
in the office”.®® The candidate who is able to 
satisfy best the examiners with regard to 
the nature • of his immediate duty must bo 
appointed to 'the post He may have some- 
how crammed the details of the Postal Qaide 
and ' Postal Law, but otherwise may lack 
altogether intellectnal alertness and general 
culture ; but still ho will be given a postal 
appointment to tho exclusion of a candidate 
that may cot have been able to pick up Ibo 
details of the guide but may otherwise 
possess capacity and initiative. This 
system is, on the face of it, defective apd 
unscientific. It ignores the fact altogclbcr 
that an ^ officer once appointed will not 
be required to do the same duty through- 
ont ms career. The one routine business 
lor which he prepared himself at the moment 
hv dischai^d 

by him throughout his official life. As a matter 
of course, ho must expect to go over to a 


rosponsiWo position (hat will call for tact, 
initiative and tlie higher powers of (he raiod. 
But unless ho has a thorough general edo- 
cafion, keen intelligence and a capacity for 
rapid assimilation and adaptation, ho will ho 
quite out of clemont in his new role. lo 
fact, in any career that involves responsible 
administrative work, this systora of reertut- 
ment by testing only tho imraediato fitness 
of tho c-mdldatos is absolatcly at fault. And 
Macaulay’s Committee on tho Indian Civil 
Service was quite right in brushing aside ^all 
questions of immediate fitness and puttjog 
all the emphasis upon tbo general information 
and cultnro of tho candidates. The Report 
observes — 

**i\. Vj» •MfiwaHtd.VT lb® 

Civil Servant of the Company sbquld enter 
on his ’duties while still yotiog : bat it w 
also desirable that he should have rpccivw 
the Ixat, tho roost liberal,' the most finisneu 
edocftlioo that his native country affords, bui^ 
an location has been proved by exi>enenco to 
be the best preparation for every calling wmen 
requires tbo exercise of tbo higher powers of toe 
mmd->Wo believe that men who have beonenagageq, 
tip to one or two and twenty, in studies wbicli 
havo DO immediate, connection with the business 
of. any profession, and of which the pffect Is 
merely to open, to invigorato and to enrich the 
mind, will generally be found, is the business of 
every profession, superior to men who have at 
eiebteea or nineteen, devoted themselves to .the 
Ipedal studies of their calling. The most illustrious 
Eogbsb jurists have been men who never opened' 
a law book till alter tbo close of a dlstiogu'ished 
academic career nor is there any reason to believe 
that they would have been greater lawyers ifithey 
had passed in drawing pleas and conveytoccs 
tbo time while they gave to Thucydides, to/licero, 
and to Newton. The duties of a Civil Servant ot 
the East India Company arc of so high A nature 
that in his case it is peculiarly desirable that an 
excellent general education, such as may cnlar^ 
and strengthen his understanding should precede 
the special education which must qualify him to 
despatch the business of his Outchery." 

According to the recoinmoudations of this 
Report the' competitive examinations for the 
recraitmeut of the ludian, British and 
Colonial Civil Servants aro all held to test 
only the general capacify and the intellectual 
calibre of , the candidates. Tho special 

training for immediate duty begins only after 
the candidates havo been selected through 
the channel of this rigid intellectual test. It 
IS DOW admitted on all hands that this prin- 
ciple is quite scientific. It is easy enough 
for on alert and well-stored mind to pick 
up tho special requirements of an office at 
a shorty notice. An officer, who has a thorough 
grounding in some branches ot liberal arts 
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sad sciences, who has a disciplined intellect 
and a sharpened common sense, can in a 
short while adapt himself to the reqaircmenls 
of the balance sheet or affairs of local self- 
Oovemment. 

Now, allhongh Tccrnitmcnt to the Indian 
Ciril Serrice continned to be made in 
England throngh this channel of open com- 
petitive examination, all demands of Indians 
for bolding a similar and simnltaneoas 
examination in India were brasbed aside 
for a considerable period of time. It was a 
^ery difficnlt job for Indian candidates to 
cross tbe seas and sit for tbe competitive 
examination held six tbonsand miles off in 
London. The agitation, however, bore no 
fniit. It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Uoveroment that, althongb the principle of 
oompetitive examination as a method of 
reernitiog pohUc servants oulto fitted in 
^itb British conditiona, the Inaiao atmosphere 
^Bs too QocoDgenlal for it ^ 

University life in England was favotirable 
to the all-ronnd development of manhood. It 
not only catered to tbe intellect, bot ft 
helped the strengthening of character aod 
the formation of the physiqae. lateUectnal. 
mental aod bodily vigoar was developed all 
together. Tonng men, therefore, who had 
the advantage of training in these noiversities. 
and who now stood the test of the open 
competitive examination and came ont to 
India as Civil Servants were, as a matter of 
course, expected to possess not only tbe 
intellectnal calibre, bat also the physical 
vigour and dash which would be called for 
so mnch in the poblic service. Besides, tbe 
corporate life of a British University which 
blunted so mnch the angularities of man and 
fostered In him an attitude of give and take, 
was a most important factor in the traioiog 
of the young men now entering the Indian 
Public Service. The Indian Universities, 
however, were very poor imitations of the 
sister British institutious Corporate life w^s 
ill-developed or absolntely undeveloped. 
Physical training went by default. Oolv the 
intellect was somehow cared for. Under 
"these circamstances, it was out oi the 
<Iueslion that young graduates of these 
UniversiUes would prove to be successful in 
administrative work, simply because at the 
age of 21 or 22 they stood an inteUectual 
test « 

Besides, all the classes and groups of the 
Indvau people had not taken kindly to 
University edneation. The llahomedaas were 


simply lagging behind. And of tho Hindoos, 
too, ooly some partiealar classes were taking 
advantage of western edacation. Hence 
even if the open competitive examination 
which was looked upon in tho "IVest as tbe 
haad-mald of democracy and equality, was 
introduced in India, it would not be able to 
create an opportunity for all classes and 
creeds ; only some particolar groups would 
profit by it. 

The situation has changed considerably 
since the above view was maintained and the 
stronghold of higher education has beea 
stormed by members of all communities alike. 
To meet the new circumstances a competitive 
examination has been held in India since 
1922 for the recruitment of some officers to 
tho Indian Civil Service. Chis competition is 
limited to the Indian candidates alone. Bat 
the oorepelitioD is not an opeu one as in 
England It is limited to the candidates 
accepted by the Poblio Service Commission 
on tbe recommendatioj of tbe different pro- 
vincial Oovernments. And the provinoial 
Ooveroments do not recommend the can- 
didates simply with an eye to their physical 
and inteUectual qualifications. Political con- 
siderations come in at once. And, as could 
be only expected, candidates academically 
distinguished and physically fit, have been 
in many cases left ont of the examination 
arena foi grounds not adduced. This has 
taken away considerably from the efficacy of 
the competitive system. Competition loses 
mnch of its force if it is not an open one. 
The principle of Competitive ‘ Eiaminalioo 
has been devised only to bring into the 
public service the best available talent of the 
country. If, however, just at the outset, 
many of the gifted candidates are shat out 
altogether, its object gets at once defeated. 
It is high tune, therefore, that the authorities 
should go the whole hog and throw open 
tb« doors of the examiaatioo to all who are 
physically lit and academically up to the 
mark. 


pp 32-^ 


Ramsay Aluir— Pee« and Bureaucrats, 


*. Later on when all other departments accept- 
ed tbe pnncipla of consoetitiyo test for appomtinsr 
their officers, the Foreign Office stuck to Us old 
Rim aod as such it was described bv John Bright 
as the ‘out-door-rehef department of the Roeltsh 
aristocracy.” See Laski— A Orammar of Fohiics, 

** ^^amsay Mnir Peers and Bureaucrats, p 35 
*. Sea A.. L Lowell— rhe Ooiemfnent oi 

Vol. I, p. 153. 
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out of 82 Soatakas who had sent in their 
replies 38 aro working as National serrants 
in tho different Gelds of National activities. 
Educational institutions : — 


Gujarat Vidyapitha 
National Schools 


... 9 
...21 


30 


Work for the submerged classes 
Untonchables 



2 

2 

2 

2 


8 


38 

These Ggurcs bear an eloquent testimony 
to tho spirit which has inspired theso 
Snatatas to dovoto themselves to the service 
of their country. After the report was 
published some more Soatakas h.avo gone to 
the villages as Natianal servants. Tho various 
Ashramas and schools where theso Snatakas 
aro working, have been satisRod with their 
work; and they always look to tho 
VidyapUha whonevor they aro in need of 
more workers. 

' As regards the ideals that still iospiro 
theso Soatakas, tho report has published 
certain extracts from the replies received by 
them on the subject. Almost all the Snatakas 
have expressed ia uamlstakable terms that 
their goal in life is National service. Tho 
different forms which this service may assume 
may vary with tho attitudes and circumstances 
of the Snatakas. Analysis of the ortracts 
regarding their plan of work gives us the 
following fields of national service chosen 
by various Snatakas. 

1. Service of tho poor'and the'fallcn. 

2. National education. 

3. Khadi work. 

4. Village work. ' 

5. Agriculture (free from govemmont 
control) 

6. Industrial uplift of the Nation. 

Some of these extracts are noteworthy : — 

One Snafak writes : — 


A real service to humanity, no show, no roufth* 
ness, a sense of dnty and thourrhtfnJness sroand. 
beaiinff and teaching. Apart from tho hnm«drum 
*ot life, but not running away from it.” 


That non-co-operation with the 'Satanic 
Government’ is an eternal principle with 
certain Snatakas will be clear from the 
following reply ; — 

connected with any iasti- 
SSf” ^ ^ or controlled by the Govern- 

Some Snatakas want to bo ideal business- 
men and do their best to prevent the expoti 


of raw materials from lodlo." Thoso who 
have studied scionce in the Tjdyapifha are 
eager to utilize their scientific knowledw 
in tho service of society by starting small 
industries like soap-making, colour-raanafac- 
turing and so on. 

Some critics o/ the present NafioMi 
Educational Institutions allege that tho spirit of 
Don-co-oporafioD is dying and that tho students 
turned out by tho Vidynpitha are losing 
their fflilh is in non-co-operation and National 
Education. Tho report gives a fitting reply 
to theso critics wlien it shows that out oi 
82 Snatakas who havo sent In their replies, 
64 havo reaffirmed their complete faith in 
the programrao chalked out by . Mahatma 
Gandhi. Ono Snatak writes ; — 

My faith in Non-co-operation and National I^a- 
cation is* as firm as before. Non-co-operation naq 
snoccoded ia e/Toctiog a p?yehoioglcal revolution m 
the minds of peonlo. The present, need of the 
country is a psvchoiORical revolution m tho ontlook 
of fhft people. Non-co-operaffon Jias proved a very 
valuable and cfTeclivo weapon to bring about such a 
rovolntion. Hut this non-co-operation does not exclu- 
de tho Charkha. Only that activity that centres 
tound tho Charkha can bo called an activity Of 
Don-co-operatioD.” ■ 

As regards National Education another 
Snatuk writes : — 

"National Education has rendered invaluable 
service to tlie country. It will continue to do tho 
same in future. Even if the National University y 
is closed, its spirit will continue to work in differ- ‘ 
ent forms. If we want to live as a Nation we mwt 
continue National Education in one form or the 
other.” / 


The critics may still argue thatihese 
nro mere words but to show that Abese 
ideals o! Snatakas havo moulded thwr We, 
the report gives useful figures regarding 
the spread of khadi and tho wheel among 
the Soatakas. If our social circumstances 
prevent the Snatakas to translato all their 
ideals in practical service, khadi and the wheel 
are the least that they can do for their 
country. They represent tho living symbols 
of their higher ideals. Fortunately, thoso 
who always put on band-spun and hand-woven 
khadi ate not few. Out of the 82 Snatakas 
56 habitually wear pure khadi. As regards 
regular apinners tho figures are not so 
satisfactory. 

1. Regular Bpiuners for ono hour 5 

'2. „ „ or more everyday 10 

3. „ „ half-an-hour 9 

4. „ or more everyday 0 

5. Irregular spinners 9 

6. Non-spinners. 49 
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If ODQ catefaUy goes thioagh tlie Tcport 
published by the Soatak Sangba he wilt find 
that the Snatakas of the Gojarat Vidyapitha 
at least have rendered good acconnt of their 
work after their gradnation. 

Bat the real test of the spirit which 
works behind the Vdyapitha came, when 
Tecently Gnjarat was OTer-rnn by nnprece* 
■denied floods that devastated the garden of 
India, and rendered tbonsands of its people 
homeless and pennyless. We may not 
underestimate the splendid work of relief 
done by other volanteers (who again were 
mostly the followers of Mahatma Gandhi), 
bnt the work done by the students and 
Professors of the Tidyapitha in Dbolka and 
the snrronnding places have earned the 
admiration of all. When the floods came, 
the academic year of the Vidyapitha was m 
full swing ; bnt the regolar literary 
courses were postponed, and the students 
went out in haste to the flood- 

stricken area to help the nnfortanate ric- 
tims. They did not in the least hesitate 
to act as ordinary scavengers even, and 
wading throogh deep waters they cleared 
the dirt of the villages. The Vidyapitha 


may become a laughing stock of the critics 
for the steady decrease in the number of 
its stndents year by year ; bnt if service 
and spirit of love constitute real edacation, 
the Vidyapitha may not despair of its 
achievements even if the number goes on 
declining The Vidyapitha may not have opened 
brilliant Incrative careers for its Snatakas — 
it may not have produced intellectual giants — 
bnt if it has coniiibnted even something in 
sending out real workers in the canse of 
snffering hnmanity, it has more than justified 
its existence. 

As these lines are being written, lovers 
of the Gojarat Vidyapith are makiog slrenn- 
OQS eflorts to reorganise the institntion. 
Mahatma Oandbi, the Chancellor of the 
Vidyapith, bas decided to spare no pains to 
pat life and vigour in the institution ; and 
with the spinning wheel in the centra of its 
edncational corricnlnm, the Vidyapitha pro- 
mises to open a brillirot fntnre before it by 
earnestly taking the problem of village- 
reorganisation and mass edncation in Gujarat 
May the Vidyapitha receive the blessings of 
God ID realizing its noble ideals nnder the 
inspiring goidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 


THE SUNSET OF THE CENTURY 


(Written in Bengali on the last day of the last centnryl 


The last son of the century seta amidst the Wend- 
red clouds of the West and the whirlwind of 

The naked passions of self-love of Nations, in ita 
drunken delinntn of greed, is dancing to the dash 
of steel and the howling verses of vengean^ 
the hungry self of the Nat-on shall hurst ina violence 
of fury from ita own shameless feeding, 
kor It has made the world its food. . 

And licking it. crunching it. and swallowing it in me 
morsels. 

It swells and swells 


!rai in the midst of its unholy feast descends the 
sudden shaft of heaven piercing its heart of 
grossness. , . • . ^ 

The cnmson gtow ol 'iignt on toe nonron is hot 
the light of the dawn of peace, my JUolherland. 
It is the gfimmer of the funeral pyre burning to 
ash^ the vast flash— the self-love of the Nauon 
—dead under its owp excess. ...... 

The morning waits behind the patient dark or the 
East, Meek and silent. 


39—7 



What Machinery is doing to Us 
Democracy on the JuDk-IIeap. our school fiystcm 
scrapped, culture crucufied bv mass*produclion. 
and hnally all nations, includinc America, with 
new cultural and educational values, ruled by 
“a new Boaal hierarchy based on the facts of 
human nature”— these aro a few, of the chances 
which the ase of machinery is hnneiuK to wvilira- 
tion. accordintr to Aldous Ilaxley, the Eosliah 
novelist and critic. And down the rougli road to 
these coDSiitomations, it seems, Am^erica is leading 
the way. Kor good or for evil, the whole world 
is beins Amencaoized, Itr,^ Huxley tells us in a 
startlmct article on ’The Out-look .for Amcrlwia 
Calture." to which Harper s M<‘Qaxine deservedly 
cave the place ol honor in us Aucust number. 



Mr. Aldous Huxley 


rhe writer has made a special study of 
1© says, not because we are unique or 


our case, 
superior. 


but because “in speculatinc on tlio American, future 
one is spocuIatinR on flic future of civiiizccl 
man ” . 

Madiinery, with the larRCr dcRrco of prosperity 
which its use lias brought to tho common people. 
Mr. Huxley believes, is ushering in a new w 
which the inteilfgent minority will have to fizat 
for its life against the rnlo of the unintelligent 
majority. In that era. we are told, ’tlio humani- 
tananism which professes to regard all human 
beings as equally endowed with moral worth ana 
intellectual ability will bo looked upon as an 
absurdity." Americans, he odds, will be slow to 
civ© up tho theory of equality on which their 
nation was founded, but "tbe growing incapacity, of 
political democracy to deal intelligently with 
the over.moro complicated problems of wOrJa 
policy will force them to change their ideas about 
govemment” Choosing Chicago as a horrible 
example. Mr. Huxley continues— 

“Kobody can honestly suppose that a system 
which permits of such thmga as Mr. Thompson’s 
election to the mayoralty of Chicago, with all its 
grotesqoo and outrageous accompaniments, is / 
desirable or even in tho long run practicable. The/ 
revolt against political democracy has already’ 
begun in Europo and is obviously destined 
spread. There will be no return to autocracy,, 
of course. GovernmeDt will tend to be concentrate 
in tbe hands of intelligent and activQ oligarchijFS; 
Tne ideal efat© is one in which there is a mate/is* 
democracy controlled by an aristocracy of intqllert 
—a state in which men and women are guaranteed 
a decent human existence and are given every 
opportunity to develop such talents as they possess, 
and where those with the greatest talent rale. The 
active and intelligent oligarchies of the ideal state 
do not yet exist But the fascist party in Italy, 
tbe Communist party in Russia, the Kuomintang 
in China are their still inadequate precursors- 
Owing to the strength of her democratic tradition. 
America will probably be one of the last countries 
to change her present form of government Rut 
in the end the change will come. A country can 
not go on indefinitely being afllicted by Thompson 
etections and antievolution laws." 

Mr. Huxley, it may be remembered, is a grand- 
Fon of the man who fought tho first battles for 
Darwinism in England, two generations ago. lo 
his eflort to discover what the laws of social 
evolution are going to make of our present ins- 
titutioDS, he begins by regarding machinery ^ 
chief of the driving forces that are changing the 
world. He grants that we owe many blessings W 
labor-saving machines ; that they have brought 
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some dferee of leisnre and prosperity to almost 
everybody, and that ‘'cniversal leisure and variety 
of impressions mate possible a rich univei^ 
■culture.” Bat are there any siims that this fuller 
life 13 coming ? For answer the author says: “Let 
me adrae any one -who belives in the near 
approach of the social millennium to go to any 
fneat American or European city and note what 
the majority of men and women do with their 
new-found prosperity and leisure.” We 
-further. 

“A great many men and women— let us frankly 
admit It, _ in smte of all our humanitanan and 
democratic prejudices— do not want to be cultured, 
are not interested in the higher life. For these 
people existence on lh«* lower, animal levels is 
perfectly satisfactory. Given food, drinl. the 
company of their fellows, sexual enjoyment, and 
plenty of noisy distractions from without, they 
are happy. They enjoy bodily, but hate meuial. 
exerase. They cannot bear to be alone, or to think 
tlcmtemporary urban life, with its jazz bands, its 
negroid dancing, its movies, theatres, football 
matches, newspapers, and the like, is for them 
Ideal. They can live out their lives without once 
being solitary, without once making a serious 
mental effort (for the work which most of these 
people do is mainly uiechanical and requires little 
or BO thought), without once being out of eight or 
of some ready<made distraction. The notion 
that one can derive pleasure from ardoons intellec- 
'Qsl occnpations ts to such people merely absurd, 
more leisure and more prospenty mean tor them 
more dascing, more parties, more .movies, more 
distractions in general Jlost of the inhabitants of 
•Ancient Borne belonged to this type, eo protwbly 
do most of (he inhabitants of modem New lork 
and London. And oolesa some system of eugenics 
IS practise in the interval, there is no reason to 
suppose that the inhabitants of the great ciliea m 
the year 3000 A. U. wiil be radically different.’ 

—The L\lerary Dtgesl 


, Splendor Of Oriental Palace 
K Magnified By Lights 

How modem genius can be applied to emphasize 
the wonders of bygone days is well-illustrated in 



Palice of the Maharaiah of Mysore as It 
under Electric Illumination : the Display 
the Intricate Details of Indian Architecture 


the use of electric lights on famous buildings. 
Architectural details are thus more clearly revealed 
and the beauty of the structure heightened instead 
of lost in the night. ^Yhen the maharajah of 
Uysore entertained the viceroy of India recently, 
a feature of the occasion was the illumination of 
his palace, which glowed like luminous lace. 

—Popular Mechanics 


Stone Elephant As Bill Board 
Shows Changes In China 

That modem China is recognizing the impor- 
tance of advertising, even to the extent of tramp- 
ling on the traditions of the past, is shown by 



the accompanying illustration. 

have used a stone elephant near the Mmg ^“os 

as a bUlboard on which to display posters 
utizens to put down communism 
natioo^ist-party conference. 

in tills modem note are the stones on me nacx 

0® the elephant They were tossed 

[f “he stOM on thl"^^ Rood luck 

irould bo bom. 


Marconi— the Father of Badio 
Atop a bleak Newfoundland cliff overlooking 
he December Atlantic, a young man sat at .a quee 
ookiDC set of instruments. Wires and coils were 
rtnup^ about him. while above the small bmldmg 
i kite darted and plunged, carrying aloft a thin 
mre. Telephones were clamped to the young 
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man’s e^irs. Then came three clicks that have 
made world history. 

‘‘Do you hear anything, Mr. Kemp?” asked the 
young man as he passed the receivers to his 
assistant. 

‘‘Yes.” was the reply, and Guglielmo Marconi 
knew that he had heard the letter *'8” hurled bv 
wireless across two thousand miles of ocean from 
Poldhu, England. 

Today, twenty-six years since a wireless wave's 
first trans-Atlantic hop, Marconi finds us living in 
a world of radio. Broadcasting stations entertain 
us and the people of flfty-aii other lands. Eighteen 
million radio receiving sets, our Department of 
Commerce tells us. bring music and speeches of 
ramons men to SO.OOO.OOO listeners the world over. 
The other day a photograph was dispatched b^ 
radio to far comers of the earth. Television is 
being perfected, and even radio power seems just 
around the corner. 

Even as Marconi laid down his receivers after 
the first transocean signal, his mind was dreaming 
of these newest radio successes, hut be knew then 
mat the world would doubt his first achievement. 
It was not until three months later, when Marconi 



MarConi (cenier) and his assistants, G. S< Kemp 
Celt) and A. Faget at a far north experimental 
station for wireless in 1903 


received whole messages on a ship taking him from' 
England to Canada, that the last doabt disappeared. 
From that time on. progress of radio was rapid. 
“Wireless telegraph’' became "wireless telephone,” 
then "radio” as we know it. Broadcasting stations 
came into being; then "beam wireless.” modern 
wonder. Now radio waves steer airplanes and 
detect hidden metal ores. 

, Despite his achievement, it was not with ^rarcon} 

T signaling without wires originated, 

i? 1867. Professor James Clerk-Maxwell, British 
p^sicist, based a theory of transmitting electrio 
eatber expenments of Michael Faraday, 
ileinnch Hertz in Oermany 
of an electric spark gap waves 
mat t»Qia bo measured. Marconi dovelontHl ITprtr’a 
practical use 

Degend has it that Marconi, at nineteen, then a 


student at Bologna, first thought of yireless 
because his sweetheart’s Irish mother forwde them 
communication. All ho has over said is. T 
to communicate with sorao ono with whom 1 coma 
not otherwise communicate.” . 

Marconi’s first wireless patent, obtained in loJb, 
embodied a “coherer.”— long since replaced by 
vacuum tubes— that used wireless waves to render 
a tube of iron filings a relay for electric currents, 
and with it familiar coils and instruments thereto- 
foto used by electrical engineers. ' , . „ 

Marconi went to England in 189G and set np 
experimental stations and in 1899 sent a, wreless 
message across the Channel to Boulogne in France. 
Three'years later he came to America to continue 
experiments and by 1001 twelve ocean liners were 
equipped with his wireless system. 

1q August, 1901, the first trans-Atlantic wire- 
less station, with twenty kOO-foot masts cariymB’ 
its aerial, was nearing completion at Poldhu, 
Cornwall, when it was wrecked by a storm. . 

“I was extremely disappointed.” Marconi Baid, 
but by the middle of November be bad erected. a 
makeshift aerial— sixty copper wires converging m 
fan shape at the bottom, suspended from a triangle 
of cables hung in the air. Again Marconi set oil 
for America. 

Inconspicnous press notices told of his arnyal. 
In contrast with the columns that were devoted to 
him when he came to this country last fall. 
Marconi, wise for his ago— he was only twentyeevea 
—knew that if bo announced bis purpose to span 
the Atlantic he would be a laughing stock. 

On Signal Hill, overlooking St. John's baibor» 
Marconi set op his apparatus. He must get a wire, 
a receiving aerial, into the air. A balloon with the 
first one was carried olT by fierce winds. A huge 
kite bore the second np 400 feet and defied the 
elements. Marconi cabled the operators at Poldhu. 
They were to send the letter *‘S,” three dots or 
clicks in the Morse code. 

At half past twelve on that historb December 
twelfth. Marconi heard the signals faintly. At ten 
minutes after one came a fncces'tion of S’s of, 
UDiDistakable clearness. Once again Marconi thrilleih 
to bear the clicks that day, and again the following 
noon. / 

Two days later the world was told. Marconi h/d 
epanoed the oce-tn. And, as Marconi fully expected, 
lew believed it I 

Modern eDgineers have called It a miracle that 
Marconi's crude apparatus was able to detect at all 
the feeble S’s from the wheezy Poldhu transmitter- 
even present-day stations, they sav, might have 
failed to catch them. Is it anv wonder, then, that 
the. startling announcement “OCEAN SPANNED 
BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH” was met with 
ekcnticism in 1901 ? 

To reporters, Thomas A. Edison, electrical 
wizard, said frankly, “I don’t believe it.” Dr. Leo 
De Forest, inventor of another system of wireless 
telegraph, doubted it. 

In Britain, none dared deny the signals had 
been sent, but every ono doubted their reception. 
Then two dispatches reached the press. The 
first : 

ST. JOHN’S N. F.. SATDRDAY— CONFIRM 
THAT SIGNALS WERE RECEIVED HERB 
TIIORvSDAY AND FRIDAY DIRECT FRO-M 
CORNWALL RECEIVING WIRE SUSPENDED- 
BY A KITE. MARCONI” 
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And thn Beeond : 

-SIKCE MARCONI HAS STATED OVER HIS 
OWN SIGNATURE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED 
THE SIGNALS FROII ENGLAND I BELIEVE 
mil AND I THINK THAT HE WILL CARRY 
IT TO A COMMERCIAL SUCCESS IT iS A 
GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. AND HE IS A GREAT 
EXPERIMENTER. 

EDISON.” . 

Marconi ^ent to EncUnd, and retuminir. 
received on shinboard measagea from Poldhn. 1 
miles avay. He set np a new station at Qtam 
Bay. Nova Scotia, and exchanged messages with 
Poldhn. 

Where Atarconi led other inventors were qniclc 
to follow— FlemicK with his “valve3”and De Eorest 
with his vacuum tubes : Alexander Graham IfeU 
with his wireless telephone ; Armstrong and nis 
successors with their oscillating circuits. By lv2I 
only twenty years alter Marconi’s first trans- 
Atlantic test, broadcasting was a fact in America 
A year later England. France and Germany had 
regular broadcast programs. .... , . 

Ccmmeicial radio— for "radio it had now 
become— was making treroendons strides meanwhile. 
In 1916. Marconi started investigating short, wave 
radio and low-power, higb-soeed beam transmisaion. 
As early as May, 1924. llarconi telephoned from 
Poldhn to Sydney Anstralia by beam radia his 
yoice being clearly received-a Utile-known event 
far preceding last year's trsns-Atlantic phone 
snccees. . t. i j 

, Now the new Canada-EngUnd and England- 
India beam radio links have shown their QoUniited 
possibilities. An experimental tine is to hok New 
lork and Engtana. The new beam system has 
already handled 1.000 words a minute in laboratory 
tests, the inventor sava. . . . 

. The world is getting smaller through rMio. 
An American motor car company recently dis- 
patched a wireless photograph of its latest model 
V to far comers of the earth A motion 
. producer m London ha<i just bought the 6 
\' movie rights to a New York stage success after 
\ a. conference by trans-Atlantio phone; his actual 
• wignatnre was flashed across the .sea by radio, 
\ atest aids to international communication are ine 
new Canada-Loadon phone and direct radio service 
from New York to Belgintn. „ . ,, . 

—Popular Science Monihly 


Novel Baby Carriage 



A thoughtful parent at Briahtou. Eogland..lulch^ 
a parachute to the bahv carriage. Result-;’! ent^ 
tains the baby and lightens the nnrsemaia a ras*. 


Mirage 




SSSk WSSa br.b%'=re-or,herr 

Syer snTa E. Starr, University of Pennsylvania 
JS^ologisfs. who are shown mahng one of the 
?^^t they declare, prove their intention. 
M^asuriBg oxygen in air from a tank before and 
mfw the subject breathed it, they find his lunga 
close up did not retain normal amount of oxygen. 
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Rubber from Cactus Juice 



Dr. John C. W’ichraann, Loa AdroIcs. la shovrn 
at the .left -with the juice he extracts from caetu%e 3 
'oy boilioc, ■w’hich ho declares makes a satisfactory 
rubber substitute, lie predicts that his method 
'•tvill soon turn cactuses into automobile tires. 


Rieyclist Has Trailer to Carry Children 



Autos Flay Leapfrog 



tains, ihrilUsi^fcinff thronus. In tho jump photo- 
jrraphed. made inn ran off a short ramp, tho 
.l(irivcr rose more than six feet and tho lensth of 
this ic.ip was more than sixty-five feet Tho 
tmachines used are specially built for the pnrposc. 
JTho h-ard landinc after flicht would smash to bits 
moat ordinary automobiles used in pjwsenRcr service. 


Lightning Shorthand Typewriter 



A n«* French shorthand typewriter prints 
standard characters on a tape at 200 to 250 words 
a minute, said to be fifty percent faster than the 
ordinary method. Light in weight, as tlie picture 
shows, the machine has twenty-one keys and can 
be operated with one or both liands. It is now in 
use In the Paris courts, the Cliamber of Deputies 
and many of the oiUces. 


Laboratory May Produce Life 

Not manv years ago the idea that men raleht 
ever succeed in duplicating the Bubstance of livmtf 
cteaturm was regarded as entirely fanciful and 
impossible. Tet today many of the organic com- 
pounds found in living organisms, such as urea. 
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starch. Bninr and numerons others, actaatty have 
been mannfactnred by chemists m the latoratory. 
ouch a thins as the synthetic production of 
materials that go into the structnre of oar bodies 
tnra^nt to be quite possible with adeinate skill 
and^ knowledse. 

"Why, then,” we may ask. “cannot chemists or 
go a step farther and produce life 

Far from denying that snch an achicTement of 
crration IS possible. I should say. it is probable. 
Indeed, students of organic chemistry, and bio- 
chemists who stody the foundation material of life 
which we call protoplasm, tell us today that if we 
could contrive in the laboratory to extend the 
mannlactnre of organic compounds until we had a 
mass of protoplasm, and were able to subject it to 
suitable treatment, they would expect it to show 
^tality and to manifest one or another of the 
lower forms of life ! 

From some points of view I regard that pro- 
position as not only reasonable but probable. Tbe 
«Mons are plain. It is an undoabt^ fact that 
onr planet was once a mass of molten material, or 
Men. glowing gas. m which life as we know it. 
^ impossible. Tet we know that living things 
op, this planet. Hence we mnsl 
assnme that something of the kind must have cone 
past— some first appearance of life in 
Lk * ^ prepared matenal or protoplasm. And 
wnai has wne on in the past may be eoioe on m 
conceivably, be better under- 
BtoM and even controlled by man in the fnture. 

tnen.can hope to achieve that and many 
anotner eurpnsiDg aim, however, we mast vastly 
opr knowledge and understanding of the 
“B relation to the inanimate 
substances we call matter. 

WDsider first the lower forms of life. A seed, 
or every life cell, it appears, le itself compost of 
an enormous number of atoms. Each of these 
9°^ known to be a set of minute electri* 
^/^fbcles revolving around an electrical nucleus, 
ri* 1? “Bve grouped themselves into molecules of 
aucn complexity as to form the substance we know 
as Protoplasm. 

.1-0 interfere with this protoplasm 

.T “0 B'ffDS of life. But if. 

OT tne other hand, we preserve U int^t, the 
will germinate and bnd. gathering molecules and 
u material world until 

elaborate and perhaps beautiful 
of a plant or au animal. Equally mar- 
Zolo *^9 continue the s.ime process tbnmgb 
®cner«ion after generation without limit. 

And yet no amount of examination of the seed 
yC ^crm will reveal or explain its vitality. Within 
It IS an elusive Mmetliing which not only enables 
huild up the structure from alien material, 
controls that matenal in such a way as to 
Meet a structure of definite form and spcrific 
jTpe— ;much as a human builder might erect an 
cathedral of a definite type of arebitco' 

.v this type shall be depends not at all on 

ine matenal substances composing it. but entirely 
50° ’ndwellmg vitality, of which the matenal 
18 only the vehicle. 

, It IS easy enough to destroy this manifestation 
If rt .vitality. We know today how to md 
“ 1 ° tionnsh, or how to retard it. But we have 


no ot^r control over it. and no real understand- 
ing. The essence of life is beyond us • we know 
not whence it comes, nor whither it goes. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, there is no 
life without previous life, passed on from one 
organism to another. 

To realize how truly marvelous is this action 
of life, we n^pdonly observe the living objects all 
about 03 Within a single acorn, for example, 
lies .the power to produce a whole forest of oaks. 
A bird’s egg kept warm for a few weeks, though 
at first apparently a mere mass of unformed 
protoplasmic material, can result m a fledged 
creature, with bones, muscles nervous system and 
eyes— which can emerge and fend for itself, stand 
and peck with discriminatioa, though perhaps 
batched out in a mere incubator. And even the 
movements of the Ion ly protozoan, or the amceba. 
as It crawls and absorbs nutriment and grows and 
subdivides and multiplies, is more than anything 
we are able to account for in terms of ihe proper- 
ties of matter 

When we come to the higher forms of life, and 



particularly to man himself, the marvel of vitality 
crows. For here we come to the manifestation of 
mind. 1 see no radical di«tiDCtion between life 
and mind, though mind is conscious of itself, and 
life presumably for the most nart is not I regard 
life as die rndiment of mind, and mind as the 
conscious apex of life. They are, so to speak, the 
same thing m diJTerent stages of development 
Neither is a mere consequence of complex matenal 
snbstasoe. , . , . . , . . 

Onr bodily mechanism consists not only of 
muscles, through which we alone act on the ex- 
ternal world, but it contains a brain and nervous 
system which, controls and works these muscles 
and receives impressions from our sense organs. 
Yet the. brain is merely the chief mstrument 
whitdi mud, or life, ntilizes, and through which 
all tbe rest is accomplished. If tbe bram is . 
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damaRcd, or oat of onlcr, the manifestation of life 
is imperfect, or may cease altoccther. Th’s fami- 
liar fact has led some people to say that mind has 
no eristCDCO apart from tfio brain, that brain ts 
not so mnch the instruineat of mind as It Is the 
mind itself, and that when the brain is destroyed, 
the mind is destroyed too. 

This does not follotr at all. In fact. It h con- 
trary to all analopy. A close examination of the 
brain ■will not explain thoncht, thonah it ■will 
show us the mechanism by which llionchl Is ro- 
r^ui^cd in material form that wo can porceiro. 
Examination of the instruments of an oreheatnu or 
tlie Btnncs of a piano, would never yield a sym- 
phony or a sonata : and yet Uicso instruments arc 
necessary for its reprodnrtion or manifestation. A 
savage wanderiDg in the interior of an onran 
would bo no nearer the nnderstandinc of music: 
cor would he bo destroyintr music if ho wielded 
a hatchet in his ionmey ; thonsh he would bo 
inintjnc its presentation. Similarly, even if wo 
could see the processes roIdb on in the raolecolcs 
of the brain, the rhythm would bo interesting, bnt 
wo might not be any more enlightened than If 
we merely witnessed the movements of conductor 
and violinists in an orchestra. 

How then shall we discover the secret processes 
o! this all-controling mind, or life, or vitality, 
■which, though apparently distinct from material 
substance, interacts closely with matter, thereby 
manifesting itself and achievinff its purposes? 

It Is plain to everyone that matter does not 
exhaust even the nhvical uoiveree. The ether., or 
whatever is eouivalent to it, must bo .tnteo into 
account : though this and all uUromatenaj thincs— 
such as beauty, iutellieence, aspiration, faith, .hope, 
lovo— are only known to us in their association 
with matter. We have discovered, for example, 
that light is an ethereal vibration, but what .sve e‘*o 
is not the light itacU, bat the material objects on 
which it falls. . t i_ • 

It the ether is constituted, as I believe it is. 
it must be the seat of vnormous energy, not 
necesssarily infinite but far beyond any energy 
• of which we have any conception. All the 
energies that ■we experience in matter are but 
a minute and residaal fractfon of the etbeica! 
energy of which they are a feeble manifestation. 

ily speculation is that this boundless ether, 
thus full of enerer. is utilized and is impreg- 
nated throughout .with something that may be 
called life and mind in the highest degree ; that 
it is the home of the ideal and the supernal, 
and that all life and mind we are convetons of 
is but a tiny fraction of this majestic reality. 
'I conceive of the ether as the vehicle or physical 
instrument of this supreme mind. It may • be 
that “spirit” is a better term, that spirit permeates 
-and infnses everything, and that it controls, 
sustains, and has brought into being the visible and 
tangible frame of things. 

In myself the conviction has graduallv formed 
that the physical ether is Hterallv and phvsicallv 
sqnirming or pulsating with life and mind. It 
~ IS as II ■we might regard It as a great reservoir of 


lifo, from which separate Individual fragments 
can from time to time bo drawn, as from a 
atoro of raw matcri,al in a wnrchousp. Life is not 
rwlly generated, but is entrapped by matter. 
And so It may be possible for us. probably some 
centories lienco. to construct an ofUcient trap, apn 
thus to offer a material habitation to oUiorwisa 
pnroly ethereal life. . , , u 

Manv persons. I know, will feel afraid of sncti 
a conclusion. They will My tnat such a seit- 
acting mechanism for Uio creation of ufo wonia 
remove from tlio nniverse the need for a plannms 
and creative Mind, so ns to bo out of harmony 
with certain deeply implanted instincts and rol'P- 
003 Ideas. These fears seem to mo groundlw^ 
For tho process wo have ns.sumed as some day 
'possible in a laboratory, is eurcly not a self-actioff 
process at all. A chemist who in the future may 
discover how to constnict protoplasm and to •n- 
fuse it with vitality, is himself no solf-acting 
machfne. Jfe surciy is fall of knowledge and 
contrivance and planning, and is conducting opera- 
tions full of understanding and design. That uiO. 
therefore, when it appears, will not have come 
into being wiiliont antecedent life, Tho chemist 
or physicist who does It will have been alive, and 
will only Imve designed and accomplished »t 
through the agency of a powerful romd. Tho 
phenomoDOD will not have occurred hapharaidly 
or without ihonght There is nothing in tho pro- 
cess to which exception need bo taken. Ratlior, it 
might be welcomM. even by religious people, a* 
showing what amount of thonght was neco.ssaiT 
to prodaeo any imfcation of actual existence. If 
we are wise, we never will be afraid of any pro- 
gress in knowledge: wo will never oppose or 
obstruct tbo achievements of science. 

At present there arc some who will try to say 
that the other does not exist, and that the idea of 
life and mind existing out of association with a 
material organism is an absurdity. They do not 
Bte tliat the really strange problem is how life 
and minq cam© into association with matter at all. , 
They will not entertain tho notion that they are j 
incaroatioss. for a brief period, of a persistent! 
something that is not material. And they deny/ 
the possibility of any other mode of existence. 1 

The fact is that mere survival or continuity oy 
existence, when regarded from tho proper point of 
view, roust be admitted as inevitable. The only 
rational uuestion is about individual survival. And 
that question must be answered by an investiga- 
tion and scrutiny of facts which are gradually 
forcing themselves more and more on our atten- 
tion,* bnt which are not yet accepted or studied by 
any of the orthodox sciences. They are, in fact, 
too simple, too concrete, too like tho ordinary 
experiences of dailv life, to be palatable to tho 
majority of scientific observers ; and accordingly, 
though partially apprehended by the simple, such 
facta are usually ignored by those who consider 
themselves the wise and prudent. 


— jSir Oliver Lodge in Ote Popular Science Monthlg 



/or . eorm/foM of iiuuxuraeU^j errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
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An Indian Painter Engraver 

tiawittiottly crept Into 
Indian Painter EocraTer” hy Dr. 
^ Cb®^|eoe9 of the Calcutta Uoiversitj. 

February naraber of yonr 
‘-uHVr ® 1®' 1 ?? article Dr. Chatterjee 

^ H® (Slukul Dey) spent aometim© copy- 
» frescoes at Aianta and at Bash, and to 
‘i'Tu ^rst sketches of the onique 
*®t*®r place, which were later on 
^y.Nanda Lai Bose. Asit Kumar Haidar. 

Bhonsle. B. A. Apte. M A, 
“ Jwtap. at the instance of the 
*nKi L ar, and these copies hare since been 
published by the India Society of London.” 


This IS. howerer, far from the actual facts. Tlr. 
A. K. Haidar was deputed by tbe Owalior Darbar 
to make copies of tbe famous frescoes at Ba(th m 
1017, which were published m the Rupan and 
Prabasi of that year, that is, loo? before ilr. Day 
ever dreamt of gome there. 


Mr Dey gathered all arailable informations re> 
eardipg the famous cares from Mr. Haidar, the 
leader of the first sketching expedition to Bagfa, 
and went there to make sketches and studies long 
after tbe earlier batches of copies by Messrs 
lialdar, Bose. Ear, etc., were published. 


L. AI. Snir, i.itc.a.. (Lo.\d) 


INDIAN EPICS IN INDIAN COLONIES 

By PHANINDRANATH BOSE, it. a. 


T he Indian Epics, Ramajana and Maha- 
bharata are popular in India eren in tbe 
present day. Those Epics hare been 
translated in almost all the prorincial verna- 
*p India and are read by almost all 
Indians.^ It is, therefore, rery uataral 
the Indian, epics should find a place in 
the Indian colonies beyond the sea. The 
colo^nising moreraent of the Indians begins 
from the first century of the Christian Era. 
As the_ Indian colonists began to cross over 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean and thence 
to the Further India, they carried with them 
the culture and civilisation rf India. Not 
■only the Indian religions — Ilindoism and 
•Buddhism, bat also tho Indian 'literatnre 
40—8 


found their way into the Indian colonies. Of 
tbe Indian Saaskritic works, the Kamayana 
and the Mahabharafa attained great popnlarifcy 
specially in Java, Cambodia and Champa 
(modern Annara). The Jaranese people hare 
preserved for us a Javanese recension of the 
Mahabharafa Even in the present-day 
Javanese dance the story of the JIahabharata 
finds a conspicuous place. The_ Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Champa and Cambodia contain 
onmerous references to the various epic 
personages, such as Raraa.Krisna, Yudhisthira, 
Arjona, Bbimasena and others Not only 
this, the Cambodians got a fascination over 
the stories of the Indian Epics. They, there- 
fore, sought to represent the stories of the 
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llahabbaTata.nad Ramayaoa on tho walls o£ 
their temples. Thus tho bas-reliefs of tho 
magnifident temple of Angkor- Vat in ancient 
Cambodia depict various scones from tho 
Mababharata. 31. Coodes has identified many 
of the bas-reliofs of Angkor-Vat. The scene 
of the churning of tho ocean was Tory 
popular with Indo-Cambndian artists In tho 
bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vat one can easily 
distlngnish the serpent Vasuki, tho mountain 
3I«ndarn, Visno, tho devas and Asnras. Tho 
Indo-Cambodian sculptors also mado tho 
famous sceno from the 3rahabharata, namely, 
Arjuna fighting with the god Siva under 
the guise of a Kirata. Tho Raraayana episodes 
also supplied snitahlo themes to tho sculptors 
oi Angkor- Tfit, the most splendid temple ot 
Cambodia, erected under the patronage of 
the king, deified under the name Parama 
Visnuloka. As the temple was dedicated to 
the cult of Visnu (though when the French 
archmologists had discovered the temple, they 
had found tho image of Visnu replaced by 
the Buddhist imagel, it is very natural that 
the bas-reliefs should contain scenes from the 
Ramayana and also scenes depicting tho 
Yisnu and Erisna legends. Thus we have the 
following sceuos from the Ramayana as 
identified by 31. Coedes:— 

(1) Svayamvara of Sita 

(2) Canyiog ofT of Sita 

(3) Rama solicitins tho help of Sngnva 

(4) Alliance between Rama and Sugriva 

( 5 ) Duel between Vabn and Sagriva and the 
death of Valin 

(G) Meeting between Hanumat and oita 

(7) Aliiance between Rama and Vibhisana 

(8) Rama and Laksmaoa bound by Indraftt 

(9) Kumbhakarna assailled by monkeys 

(10) Hanumat bringing the mount Mahodaya 
111) Duel between Rama and Havana 

(12) Ordeal of Sita 

Besides these episodes from the Ramayana 
some legends of the lives of Vison and of 
Erisna are also represented on the bas-reliefs 
of Angkor-Vat They are as follows : — 

(1) Sleep of Vianu 

(2) Churning of ocean 

(3) Krsna bearing the mount Qovardhana 

(4) Krisna fighting with the serpent Kaliya 

(5) Knsaa fighting tho elephant Kuvilayapfda 
lO) Krisna fighting the Asura Dana 

/7) Krisna fighting the Asuras 
•8) Vianu fighting the Asuras 
19) Visnu on Oaruda.* 

Besides these scenes on the bas-reliefs, 
there are two Saivaite scenes inoludiog the 
one m which Arjnaais represente d as fighting 
, • See, B. R F. E-0, 1913. 


with Siva in tho gutso of a Ktrala. There 
is also tho reprosontation of the well-known 
fight betwoen tho Devas and Asnras. Thus, 
wo havo on tho bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vaw 
scones from tho Ramayana and tboSIababharata. 
With thorn wo may add Harivamsa, because 
tho Krsna legends aro mainly taken from 
llarivamsa. It is a very interesting study to 
follow tho steps how tho legends of the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivamsa are 
carried over to Cambodia. In building the 
splendid temple of Angkor-Vat tho Vaisnay(^ 
Builder King thought of making it a fitting 
moraorial to his presiding god Visnu. Ana 
tho result was tho carving of the above 
bas-reliefs and others on tho temple_ ot 
Aagkor-VaL Wc Had siatilar r&proseotalion^ 
also on many Indian temples, but tho fact 
that these aro found in a beautiful Cambo- 
dian tomplo speaks of tho popularity^ of the 
Epics in tho distant colony of Cambodia. 

Not only Cambodia, but also Java offers 
another example of tho representations of ■ 
the Indian Epics on tempi© walls. We 
do not refer to the glorions pyramidal templ<^ 
of Borobndnr, where the scones from the 
lives of Buddba—past and present— are re- 
presented. Bat we refer to tho Siva temple 
at Prambaoan in Java. Tho temple has been- 
thus described by Dr. 31. E. Lullus Van. 
Ooor of tho Arobmcilogical Service of the 
Dutch East Indies : 

“The body of the temple proper, the cube of tho 
temple, rests with its sub-base upoa a terrace, 
which may bo regarded in the light of a second, 
lower-lying sub-base. In the case of the Siva 
temple, this lowest 'sub-base is richly ornamentedi 
with lions set in niches, fiauked by shallow niches 
in the back walls of which aro richly-fashioned 
trees, carried out in bas-relief. It has a parapet, 
which encompasses tho whole terrace ; on tho 
outer side of this parapet aro carved apsarasas 
(heavenly nymphs) and figures playing music and 
daociDg. On the inner side of the wail are set 
scenes from the Ramayana, carved in relief. The 
upper sub-base, the foot proper of the temple, has 
carved representations of gods sitting after tho 
fashion of Buddhas." 

The Visnu temple of Ptambanan also 
contains bas-reliefs of the Krisna legend. It 
is significant to note that the Siva temple, 
Saivaite in character, bears the bas-reliefs 
of the Ramayana in which Rama plays the 
chief role. How a Siva temple could contain- 
Vaisnava bas-reliefs we do not understand. • 
We can explain the appearance of the Krisna- 
toilefs on tho Visnn temple, bat not that of- 
Ramayana scenes on a Siva temple. 
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Sira T«mptd at Pranbiaaa. Java 


I^t os first coosider the Bamayana-ranefs 
on the Sira temple at Prambanan. The bas- 
teliefs begin with the king Dasaratha’s 
eacrifice for obtaining sons. We hare Visno 
seated npon the snake and Rsyasrioga pcr- 
^rming the sacred sacrifice. The King 
Dasaratha with bis three consorts is observing 
the sacrifice. In Cambodia, we have the 
scene depicting the Svayamvara of Sita. In 
this Javanese temple also we have the same 
scene: Rama bending the bow of the king 
'Janaka, while on the left Janaka, Liaksmana. 
Yisvaraitra and others observe him, on the 
right Bita standing with her hand-maidens. 
Again, as in Angkor-Yat, we have here the 
Scene of Rama’s meeting with Sngriva. The 
®ght of Valin and Sugriva and the snbse* 
^nent death of Valin also supply themes to 
the Javanese artists as to the Cambodian 
■artists. The scene of the meeting of Sita 
and Hanunian occurs both in Java and 
^ Cambodia. The bas-reliefs of the Siva temple 
iin Java are more numerous than those of 
Angkor-Yat in Cambodia. 3Ir. Van Stem 
Callenfels has identified the 43 bas-reliefs of 
the Javanese Siva temple. They are as 
follows : — 

(1) Ring Dasaratha’s sacrifice : Visnn seated on 


the snake, before him Rsyasrioga performing 
sacrifice aod king Dasaratha sitting with bis 
three consorts 

(2) King Dasaratha deliberating over the marri- 
age of bis sons. 

(3) Visvsmitra, seated on a raised place of 
hODonr, askiog Rama's support against the 
Bakaavis. 


(4) Rama with Visvamitra and Laksmana 
enteriogthe forest and killing. Tadaka 

t51 Hama defeating ilanci and other Raksasas 
in the hermitage of Visvamitra. 

(C) Svayamvara of Sita, Rama bending the bow 
o! King Janaka. 

(7) Parasurama challenging Rama on his way- 
tack to Ayodhya to bend his bow. 

(8) Rama bending the bow of Pajasnrama. 

<9) Kaikeyi asking for. the banishment of Ram^ 
(lOj ’Ihe whole city in great joy for the coro- 
nation of Kama. . , 

(11) After Rama’s'eiile. the King and Kansalya 

“K'or”.?,!'’/ ^Tumana aod SKa going to the 


^^13)* The taming of Dasaratha. 

(14) Bharata trying to persuade Rama to return, 
but Rama refuses. 

(IW The episode of Rama, Sifa and the crow. 

(17) Tlio Raksasi Surpanakha declaring her love 

to Rama 

(18) Surpanakha complaining to Havana. 
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09) Litsmani cnardinf; Sita vhilo Rama 
follows the coldcn deer 

(20) Rama kilhcfr tho poldcn deer 

(21) CarryiDK a'^ay of Sita by Havana. 

(22) Fight bel%\een Havana and tlio vallnro 
Jatavus 

(2H) The dying Jatayus hands over Sita’a nn^ to 
Hama 

(24) Fight of Rama and Lahsmana with 
KaMndhs 

(25) Uncertain 

(2\)) Meeting of Rama with Hanuman 

(27) Meeting of Rama and Lakamana with 
Sngriva 


(28) Rama giving rroof of his strength by 
piercing with an arrow seven palm trees standing 
in a ^ow 

(29) Wrestling between Sugnva and his brother 
Yalm 

(30) Rama killing Valin 

(31{ Suanva again becomes monkey king and 
gets sack Ins consort 

(S2 34) Rama, Laksmana and Sagnva hold s 
council of war and send monkeys to search for 
Sita 

(3a 8G) Meeting of Haouman with Sita 

(3? 33) Hanuman being seized his tail is burnt, 
but he e capes and sets hre to the town 


(39) Hanuman on his return tells hia expenen* 
ce to Rama Liksmana and bugriva 
(40 42) At the advice of the sea god Rama 
with the help of monkeys builds the bridge over 


tho fici and marches with his monkey army to 
I/inka.* 

These are tho episodes which are scolp- 
tared on tho walls of llio Javanese Sivft 
temple Hero we get the sculptural repre- 
sentation of tho Ramayana from tho very 
beginninr, namely, tho sncnfico of kinp 
flasaratha for cliildron, and it is continued 
up to tho crossing of Rama and his monkey- 
army to Lanka to rescue Sito. Tho Cambo- 
dian rcprcsontations omit many of the epi- 
sodes ropresented in tho Javanoso temple 
Tho bas reliefs of Angkor-Vat begin with the 
marriage of Sita and end with the ordeal of 
Sita after his rescue Besides these repre- 
sonlations from the Ramayana, we have 12 
scenes representing tho Knsna legends on the 
VittOO tcmplo of Prarabanan in Java These 
Knsna episodes compriso the death of the 
Rakbasi Piitana, of Arista, of Kaliya, of Agha, 
of Sankhsenda and other scenes of the child- 
hood of Knsna mainly token from Hanvamsa 
Wo aro told that in Prambaoan Hindu*- 
Javanese art reached the oulroinatioD of its 
florescence, its greatest wealth of onto 
tnentaiion 

* A short Guide to the Ruined temples m tb» 
Prambanan Plain By I)r M Lulius Van Goor 


,THE MIDWIFE PROBLEM 'AND ITS RELATION 
TO CHILD WELFARE 


Bt Dk. H G MOITRA, v d (Berlm) 


I K all the advanced countries of Enropo 
there are some laws regarding the 
training and activities of inidwives In 
Germany no woman is allowed to practise 
as a midwife, who has not undergone an 
efSciect framing for six months and bas not 
passed a corresponding examination During 
the course of training cpecial stress is laid on 
the proper understanding of the use of 
asepsis and antispesis which plays the most 
important part in all the brabches of modern 
medicine In England the control hitherto 
neglected is now earned on by the cential 
Midwife Board There in England the 
are registered, and undergo a 


midwives 


training for six months but tho law is still 
not debnite enough to prevent those women 
practising as midwives who under various 
pretexts, still practise midwifery, without 
proper training But now a bill is pending 
ID the House of Commons, which aims at 
prohibiting radically any practice of midwifery 
by unskilled persons In Germany, France 
and England every birth is attended by a 
trained and registered midwife who being 
conversed m complications of birth, is in- 
structed to call in a Doctor in cases of 
necessity After this very short sketch of 
the conditions prevailing in European coun- 
tries, let us pa«s over to the conditions still 
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existing in Bengal, and to discuss the 
evils of the same 

In the last few years ranch pnblic 
alteDtion has been directed to the inadequacy 
of onr laws governing midwives which 
contain neither the uniform provision, nor 
the required standard There are very few 
provisions to edneate the midwives and 
give them a good standard of life With the 
exception of very few activities in some 
big towns this question has been allowed 
to drift along without having regard to the 
consequences That assistance is required 
for^ all women at birth is recognised by all 
nations, so also the care of new*born 
children is regarded as sacred as worsbip- 
pipg God. So wo find that in Bengal, the 
midwives were known to exist from the 
remotest ages, but their standard and con- 
dition have remained just the same as it 
was before a few centuries. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that we excel in bad hygienic 
conditions in which the so«called future 
hope of family is boro. It is sometimes 
quite astonishlog how we have managed to 
live under ench primitive condition during 
child-birth! The fatore heir of a millionaire 
is bom in a thatched cottage, the worst room 
of a family, with no ventilation, and 

surrounded by d.rtiest clotbev, quite unfit 
even for the adult to live in It is no 

wonder that India is said to lead the world 
in regard to child mortality. The part 

played by faulty and inadequete obstetric 
practice as causative factor in high infant 
mortality at birth, and during early in- 
fancy has for a number of years been 

constantly emphasised in all efTorts to rednee 
the high mortality not only of the infant, 
bnt of the suckling mother too. 

We find many of the ailments, to which 
the women fall prey, begin from fbe first 
child-birth. So this problem sboold bo 
manipulated with utmost care, as it is of 
vital importance on which the future well- 
being of our nation depends. 

Let (be matter be discussed, in the light 
of our present knowledge, and its bearing to 
India. There is hardly any nation where 
members of the medical profession are the 
only persoLS who are called to assist at 
child birth. Tlie large majority of the 
births have always been handled by women 
other than of the medical profession. Certain 
women became known as willing to help 
their fellows during childbirth, and thus get 
experience in the work, and tbereioio 


were allowed to practise as midwives. There 
is much criticism whether we should solve 
this problem by providing adequate help at 
every confinement by medical men. and 
midwives being abolished, or whether ex- 
perienced women should bo trained and 
allowed for practice uuder strict supervision 
and control I think there is no point in 
eliminating even the half-trained existing 
midwives without replacing them with 
qualified ones Dp to this time no restrictions 
ara laid in our country as to the qualifica- 
tion of women assisting a birth. 

Briefly speaking we should lay special 
stress on the following points : — 

1. The ideal of the professional midwives 
be raised, who as they are quite indespens- 
able for the growth of a nation Intelligent 
and educated women should be encouraged 
to dedicate tbeir lives for maternity work. 
A widow or some oue with no home-ties 
wonid be a suitable person for this 
purpose. 

2. Provisions be made for the good 
training in midwifery. The girls in the high 
schools should be selected for the elementary 
knowledge of maternity and infant welfare 
work. The educational requirements of a 
midwife should be an eqnivaleot of high 
school education, or of school leaving certi- 
ficates, ie, they shonld have a good standard 
of general education so that they could 
assimilate the course of midwifery. 

8. Private institotions should be started, 
and accommodations be made in all hospitals 
for affording training in midwifery. These 
institutions should be allowed by law to give 
certificates of proficiency. Special stress 
should be laid on the practical side of the 
training. Boards like the Obstetrical Societies 
of London or Ireland be formed who could 
grant the Diplomas to successful candidates, 
who sboold have the right to registration, as 
“Licentiated midwife” 

4. The course of study can be divided 
under the following heads : — 

(a) Elementary principles of hygiene, 
(b) general knowledge of auatomy, with 
special reference to female generative organs, 
(ci knowledge in general midwifery and 
subsequent care of mother and infant for 
the first three months after birth, (d) special 
knowledge of fevers during and after con- 
finements (puerperal fever), inflammatory eye 
conditions of the new-born, and its 
prophylaxis 

(5) Explanation of the laws govern- 
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ing the practice of midwifery and tho 
limitations of a midwife. In tho event of 
any complications, i. e., abnormal symptoms 
daring pregnancy, miscarriage, bleeding, 
abnormal presentations etc, the midwife is 
rcqnired under her rules to ndvico tho 
father or other responsible relations iW 
medical aid is neces«ary 

Great difficulties have risen over tho 
question of paying the doctor’s fee. This 
can be solved in two ways. Either the Dr. 
ebonld attend free of charges or tho local 
board (as it is done in England by Alidwtfe’a 
Act of 1918) should take the responsibility 
of paying the fee, and recovering the same 
from the patient, if she j.s not unablo to 
pay it. 

Efforts shonld be made in tho existing 
medical schools to improve tho standard of 
teaching in midwifery, and special stress bo 
laid on tho practical sido of the subject, 
and the students should be encouraged to 
study the diseases of children. 

(C) A list of tho quallBedmidwires should 
be kept with address and educational qaalidca* 
tions, and the general publio should be 


encouraged to ask only tho qualified persons 
to thoir help. So long ns tho number of 
qaaliiled midwives is quite inadequate for a 
vast province like Dengal, wo should not 
proven! unqualified women to practise, bat 
of coarse, every practising midwife must be 
registered, though unqualified, so that wo can 
have control over them. 

17 Penalties for the violation of tbo 
laws governing tho midwives should bo 
imposed by law upon tho ofTending party. 
As every medical practitionnr should bo 
quite aware of his responsibilities to tho 
general publio so also tho midwifo. 

(8) Notification is required of all viable 
children wljether alive or dead, i.o., of all 
children born after tho 28th week of 
pregnancy. An Act should be formulated by 
which tho parents or the midwifo or the 
persons present at birth will bo required to 
notify the occurrence of tho birth to the 
medical officer within 48 hours. “Uy assisting 
tho expectant mother and the new-boro 
child wo not only lielp ourselves to grow into 
a healthy natiou but we also serve the 
humanity.” 


THE ANNIYERSARY OF TANSEN 

His Life and Anecdotes. 


Bt RADHA KRISHNA SAKSENA.nso. 


W RITING about Tolsi Das, Vincent Smith 
refers to him as “The tallest treo in 
the ’magic garden’ of mediaeval Hindu 
poesy,” — as 

The Rreatest man of his age in India,— greater 
even than Akber himself, inasmuch as tho con- 
<]UF8t of the hearts and minds of millions of men 
and women effected by the poet was an achievemeDt 
infinitely more lasting and important than any or 
all of the victories gained in war by the 
monarch.” . 


Such indeed is ‘the nndefioablo infiuence 
exercised by a glorions and .victorious reign, 
which necessarily - produces a stiroolatiog 
^ activities of the human 

mind, that another Inminary in the great 
art of music— a contemporary of Tulsidas 
Miyan Tansen flourhhed at the illastrions 
court of the Great Moghul, three centuries 


and a half ago, about whom Abul FazI 
declared that ‘a singer liko him has not been 
in India for tbo last one thousand years,’ 
Tansen, originally a Hindu, belonged to 
the court of tho Baghela Chief, Raja Ram 
Chandra of Rewah, whence he came to 
Akbar’a coart where he was converted to 
Islam, and given the title of Mirza in 15G2. 
He was a close friend of Sur Das—tho 
blind bard and devotee of Northern India, 
and was initially educated in music at 
Qwnlior in the school founded by Rajah Man 
Singh Tomar. His favonrite instrument was the 
now almost obsolete Rabab, made of a wooden 
shallow bowl covered with parchment, 
something ‘like a shortened and flattened 
Sitar, with four strings of brass and gut.’ It 
is said to possess a more pleasing and fuller 
tone and better ‘graces’ than the Sarangi or 
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Sitar. His descendant disciples later on, 
were known after those instruments, the 
Rabab and the Veena, as the Rabablyars 
and Binkars, a few of whom are to be fonnd 
now in the Rampur State. 

Many interesting anecdotes about this 
celebrated singer are known, one of them 
relating (Music of India : H A. Popleyl how 
one day the Emperor Akbar, after Tansen 
had finished one of his best performances, 
asked him if there was anyone in the world 
who could sing like him. Tansen replied In 
the affirmative, and said that there was one 
who far excelled him. The august monarch 
who was a fervent lover of music was all 
attention to hear the name of this other 
musician. Tansen named his Guru, Haridas 
Swami. a famous Hindu saga and devotee of 
Lord Krishna, who lived at the banks of the 
Jnmna at Brindaban. The Emperor asked 
him. to bring the honoured sage to his 
Court, to which Tansen respectfully replied 
that he would not come to the Court even 
at the command of His Majesty. Tbereupoo, 
the Emperor desiring himself to bo taken 
to him, accompanied Taoseo to the hermitage 
of Haridas Swami, disgalsiog himself as his 
Instrumont'-bearer. There, Tansen asked bis 
Guru losing, but he refused. Then Tanson 
practised a little trick and himself sang a 
piece before his old master, making a slight 
mistake in doing so. The Oaru at once 
called his attention to it, and showed him 
how to sing it properly, and then went on 
in a wonderful burst of song, while the 
Emperor listened enraptured. Afterwards, 
as they were going back to the palace, the 
Emperor said to Tansen, 'Why cannot you 
sing like that ?’ ‘I have to sing whenever my 
Emperor commands,’ said Tansen, ‘but be 
only sings in obedience to the inner 
voice.’ 

Like the stories enrrent about the fasci- 
nation o! wild animals by the music of Baijoo. 
the spontaneous ignition of lamps when 
popal Kaik sang the Deepaka Rags, and the 
harp of Orpheus touching the heart-strings 
of the most ferocious beasts and moving 
even the inanimate creation, one that bas 
been related (Popley) about Tansen says 
that one day Akbar ordered him to sing a 
night Rsga at noon, and as he sang, darkness 
camo down on the place where be stood, and 


spread around as far as the sound 
reached. 

To the memory of this great musician, 
Gwalior annually pays in the vicinity of 
the Basant Festival its reverential homage 
before his unassuming tomb — a simple one- 
storeyed open structure supported by twelve 
outer- pillars and four inner. This year the 
event fell on the 17th, 18th. and 19th January 
and for 3 days and nights the spacious 
grounds around the tomb were enfete, with n 
full programme of dancing girls, singers and 
musicians, — some of them from Agra, Lucknow 
and Rampur, — vying with one another to 
produce their best in them The great Bom- 
bay musician-devotee. Prof. Vishnu Digambar 
with his disciples also paid his tribute of 
homage to the celebrated Tansen a few weeks 
before, when he organised a Mnsic Conference 
as well 

The Late Maharaja Madho Rao Scindia 
himself a connoisseur in the art, and accord- 
ing to Prof. Bhalkhande, an authority oo 
the Abbinaya branch of Music, earmarked a 
special grant id the State Budget for the 
celebration of the Tansen Anniversary and 
entrusted the management of the function to 
a special committee. 

One striking feature about this annual 
celebration where Hindus and Mabomedans 
congregate in large numbers is that the 
splrilof religious toleration, always preached 
and rigorously practised by the lafo Maharaja, 
and also thoroughly inculcated in hii subjects 
is evidenced everywhere from start to finish. 
The fuuctioD begins with the recital of Hari 
Katba by a Brahman priest and bis mnsrc 
paity, and ends with the Moslem ceremony 
of Chadar-laying on the grave of Tansen ; 
and as the Mnezsin from a neighbouring 
mosque sends forth his sonorous call at the 
prescribed hours, the Muslims quietly leave 
the gathering to offer their prayers, and the 
streams of music from the violin, the fiddle, 
the guitar and the veena, as also the into- 
oations and modulations of the nantch girls 
and raeo-musicians continue to flow unin- 
terrupted from the different camps as before. 
No question about 'music before moeqne’ 
is ever raised and not a ray of communal 
thon<'ht eaters the minds of these hero- 
worshippers gathered together to do their 
homage en masse. 



LEPROSY PROBLEM IN BANKURA. 
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I 

P eople outside the District o! BnuVura 
have come to know it as a land of fre- 
quent famines. But famines on account 
of floods of rivers or failure of crops are not 
uncommon events in our country Neither 
is malaria uncommon killiu); the people by 
lakhs nor cholera by thousands every year. 
"What is not common elsewhere but common 
in this District is leprosy, that terrible. loalh- 
•some and agonizing disease which condemns 
the sufferer to living death and is a perpe- 
tual source of danger toothers and to succeed- 
ing generatinas. In the Census Report of 1911 
Bankura was described as "the blackest leper 
spot in the whole of India" The next and 
the last Census of 1921 found it worse. We 
.can hardly conceive a calamity greater (hao 
race degeneration. 

Bengal is not particularly unfortunate in 
this respect There were CO lepers in 1921 
in every lakh of her population. There are 
Provinces which counted more. But there 
is not a single Province where the propor- 
tion was found to be as high as 270 as in 
'Bankura. In Bengal the only Districts 
■which contained over one hundred ore 
Birbhum 148 and Burdwan 112, the two 
Districts are the north and north-east of 
'Bankura. How black Bankura is and what a 
terrible state the colour reveals, will be 
apparent from the annexed map of Bengal 
reproduced from the Census Report of 1931. 

The average of 2.7 afllicted in a thousand 
of the population of Bankura does not 
adequately convey the true stale. The intensity 
in certain wide parts of the District is 
appalling. Tbana Gaogajalghati bad 54, 
Saltora 4*7, Majia and Bankura* 4‘6, Indpur 
43, and so on. The only Thana outside the 
District and comparable with Bankura is 
Thana Gopiballabhpur situated on the sea- 
coast in Midnopur. counting G.5. The annex- 
ed map of the Districts of West Bengal 
copied from the Census Report of 1921 will 


J^J^xclndioB the leper population in the Leper 


show the distribution It will bo seen that 
a wide tract ronniug from south to_ north 
throogh the middle of the District is the 
most infected area, and that the prevolanco 
becomes less and less on the two sides of 
the region, and markedly on the oast side. 

The average of tho District ns given in 
the Census Report was always regarded as 
a very low estimate by those who hiid inti- 
mate knowledge of tho District. The late 
Mr. J. Vas. ICS. Collector of the District, 
took great interest in the Loper problem and 
tried to arrive at a correct estimate during 
the last famine in 1918 through the officers 
employed io Relief operations. The Dumber 
was fonnd to be 4700. or 47 per thousand 
of the Census population in spite of the 
death-rate exceeding the birth-rate by over 
6 per cent daring the previous famine year 
of 1914-15. Tbero was thus an iooreaso of 
2 per thousand In the beven years between 
1911 and BUB. 

There are separate statistics for the town 
of Bankura available to me But the local 
Doctors estimated the proportion so highly 
that it seemed incredible. Recently Dr. B. 
Mnir, Head of the Indian Leprosy Relief 
Association, sent a trained Doctor to this 
town for training the local Doctors. His 
casual observation has conBrroed the high 
estimate. He went along the Bazaar for a 
short walk and withoat special enqoiry 
detected 14 cases, some of them keeping 
shops. What is more startling is the fact 
that he found 10 infected boys in the Govt. 
Zilla School containing 280 pupils ! They 
are the sons of well-to-do and respectable 
parents. In another school, the Wesleyan 
Mission school, having about 300 boys, the 
percentage is about fhe same. The sub- 
dtvistocai town of Vishnupur was never 
considered as bad as the chief town. Yet 
an examination of one hundred persons of 
the Bazaar taken at, random shewed one case ! 

The Thanas of Ouda and Gangajalghati 
•were chosen for survey and propoganda by 
a party of trained Doctors. I have not the 
exact figures beforo mo, but I understand 
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that the proportion fonnd is font to fi?e 
times the Census figares. Roughlr therefore, 
the number of the afflicted in the District 
IS orer ten thousand, or one per cent of the 
population ! 

1881 to 1921 there was steady decline in 
Bengal from the proportion of 192 to that of 
OG afflicted in a lafch of the population 
Bankura also she^\ed some improvement 

Wtween the years 1881 and 1911. But 
the course was -reversed and the census 
proportion rose from 230 in 1911 to 
, 1921- There is no explanation 

jor this riso oxecpt two famines which 
happened within the period .dnnng which 
privation and mal-nntrition took away the 
power of resistance and rendered many an 
P*"®? to the infection. But the virnlence 
^L.. ® to have been roach 

creater than what the rise indicates. During 
the first in 1915 and the second 
»a tyio a large number of indigent lepers 
oeen unable to combat the disease 
“this weakned state roust have died, fboogh 
“otnally of starvation. The leper is 
natarallf shorMired and any debilitating 
Mstoas the end Add to this the fact 
wj *®.®ODd famine was accompanied with 
♦Piuemic influenzs which carried off a still 
'jaiger number. As a result the popnlatioo 
decreased in the ten years 1911-1921 by death 
«ver birth to the extent of over 4 5 per cent 
ut in spite of the elimination of the “unfit” 
jnere was increase in leprosy. Evidently 
"IS Was dua to rapid infection, and fresh 
«ases cropped up during and after the famines. 

1 ossibly a part of the increase was due 
jo emigration of the able-bodied to other 
K h in search of employment, leaving 
cehiud those who were unable to move on 
account^ of their infirmity. But since emi- 
gration is a normal feature of a District which 
cannot in any year feed its entire popnlalion, 
this cannot be responsible for the total increase 
in leprosy. Neither can we assume that the 
wnsus was more accurate in 1921 than in 
^Ve are thns forced to the cooclusino 
that there has been going on steady increase 
find that the recent revelation of the appalling 
wndition is not entirely duo to correct 
diagnosis. The -prospect is then becoming 
jrlooraier year by year. 


All physicians, ancient and modern, Indian 
European, are agreed that leprosy is cont- 


agions and that it spreads rapidly onlan it 
IS checked by segregation and restriction 
of free movements of the afflicted The 
Ayurveda tells us that “Jike venereal disease 
leprosy spreads' from person to person, by 
sexual intercourse, by contact, by breath, by 
eating, sleeping and sitting together, by using 
garments garlands, and unguents of the 
diseased ” It is now known that ''leprosy is 
due to a small germ which grows inside the 
body espcciallv in the skin and nerves. 
People get leprosy by close contact for a 
long time with a leper who is discharging 
these germs from nicers of the skin or from 
the nose Living in the same house with 
such a leper is dangerous , living or working 
in tbe same room with him is moredangerons; 
steeping in the same bed, nsiag the samo 
clothes, bowels and eatiog-ntensils is more 
dangerous still People are Infected at all 
ages bat children are roost liable to lofeotioo 
and are commonly infected by parents and 
other rehtioDs aod by hoa«e servants''* 

Unfortunately, the exact method of trans- 
mission of the germ is not yet known Bat 
the above conclusions are surely based on 
observation and cannot be disputed. It 
seems tb-st if tbe germ finds an entrance 
into tbe skin of a person through an abrasion 
cot or wound anywhere in tbs body it 
makes its boms there, and, if the soil be 
favourable, developes tbe disease Every case 
of infectious leprosy is thus a centre of 
dissemination Of the ten thousand cases 
m the District even if half the nnoaber be 
in (bo infectious stage tbe danger to the 
cooiniuDity is awfnl 

The inoocent-looking sweet-meat, the dust 
of the street, the water of the bathing pond, 
the cloth washed by the wa'ihermen, the razor 
of the barber, the house-flies, the bed bngs, 
tbe ting’s cosiDS etc., may, for aught wo know 
to the contrary, carry the germs. The densely 
crowded Bazaar, melas, jalras, theatres, circus 
aod public meetings are extremely dangerous 
places where people crowd and sit close 
together for hours. I wonder how much of 
the infection of the school bop is due to 
their rUDDing about and playing foot-ball 
in fields abounding iu sbarp-angled quartz, 
and seldom have I seen a team of which ouo 


• fTM ihouhl htotc about Lepro^. 

Issued by the Bntiah Empire Loorosy Iteliet 
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or more of tho yonaR players liavo no 
bandages in tho arms or tho legs over cats. 

In Bankora tho disease is so common 
that it does not attract notice, and ^ tho 
gravity of tho danger is not always realized. 
Add to this tho fact that lepers try 
to bide the afTected parts of their 

bodies as long as they can. Thoy^ know 

that the public look npon these' with 

mingled feelings of abhorenco and^ com* 
passion and there is no hope of their ever 
occupying tho position of man in thoir 
community. It is despair which drives 
them to assume an apparently defiant attifudo 
when they come forward in social ceremo- 
nies, offer their hooka to friends, sit close 
to them and when occasion arises distriboto 
food with their hands to invited guests. 
Not a few are driven by poverty to 
persist in their employments, and fear of 
starvation blunts their better judgment 
There is also a belief among many that the 
disease disappears if the afflicted^ taiies with 
people and take it lightly. Brooding over tho 
calamity is said to prolong it and the 
superstitious belief arose as an antidote. 
Happily there are many who realize what 
It means and calmly keep themselves aloof 
and pray to mercifnl God for early deliver- 
ance. There ate families, poor and illiterate, 
where the pratient is given a separate room 
or shed with separate clothes, beds and 
eating-utensils. And who can count the 
patient martyrs who attend to the sick whom 
the disease makes fretful and irritable to a 
degree, not for a day, a month, a year, 
silently bearing the anguish of heart until 
Death is merciful and carries the victim off 
the stage ? There is no man who does not 
sympathise with the woman who treats her 
leprous husband as if nothing has happened, 
the mother, the father who fondly cling to 
the darling child hoping no harm is done 
by their caresses. When nature is so strong, 
and nurses are not ' available, it is useless 
to discuss the question of hereditary trans- 
missihilily of the disease. 

Thu Hindn sastras wanted to stamp out 
the disease by declaring it as the penalty 
for the greatest sin one might commit and 
tho sinner as tho untouchable among the 
un^nchables. The sastras follow tho law of 
nature which lets only tho fittest survive, 
makes society greater than individuals and 
seeks the greatest good of the greatest 
number. I sometimes wonder whether the 
modem advances in medical science waging 


obstinate war osalnst natnro 

doioR good to sooioly by eirioR a 

leaso of life to thoso who aro wracks and 

awoll tho nnrabor of uonia by their 

It is posiblo to carry feolmi; to ““.‘j 

to regard tho tiny flesh as the end ol all 

ojia^enco 

igooranco and callousness which ‘f “t Hie 
bottom of tho spread of infootious diseas® 
lo this potty town of Bantura consisting ol 
14000 male and 12000 foraale P“P”I““°“ 
thore aro probably 280 men and 120 women 
tepere, at least half of '''■™ ‘t,® 

infectious stago. Certain qoarters of 
town, tho original villages ont of which 
has grown, without any sanitary plan arw 
densely congested. The town being 
Head-qnarlers of tho District draws a large- 
nomber of people from every pait of it, 
and it is not uncommon to find infectioos- 
lepers handling food-grains and vegetableSw 
sweet-meat and grocery, selling their haoai- 
crafls, and jostling in the small crowded 
bazaar and in law-courts. Tea-drinking shops 
are springing up like mushroom, and all 
grades of men from college stndents to petty 
shop-keepers are drinking the beverage onr 
of the same caps. It Is indeed a melaneholr 
stale when afflicted young men of sotne- 
education contract marriage, and whole- 
families of respectable and well-edacated 
gentlemen get the disease. People often 
appear to the public to be quite well, while- 
all the time they are discharging the germs 
of leprosy from the nose or from ulcers under 
the clothes. Sneh people may be a great 
danger to those who come in close contact 
with them at home, in the course _oI 
business or ic public conveyances.” Again^ 
beggar lepers are “not so dangerous as is 
often supposed. In most beggar lepers toe- 
germs have died ont leaving only disfigure- 
ment * * * Besides these people do not come- 
in close contact with such beggars. Tbe- 
ordinary respectable citizen, who, to guard 
bis respectability conceals the fact that ho 
is suffering from leprosy, is a much greater 
danger to the community than the pauper. 
The lowest classes are everywhere the- 
victims of this disease in which 
and want of personal cleanliness prevail. But 
iu Bankura the highest class, the Brahman 
caste, counts a large number. Mr. vas 
found Brahmans forming 8 per Mot. of tne- 
total lepers in a Thana, and in Onda they 
have been found to stand next to the Banr 
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caste. This nnaistakably shows that they 
have not the sense of nntonchahility and 
freely mix with lepers. 

The problem has a wider aspect. The 
Censns Retnrn ot 1921 shows that a lakh 
aod a half of the popnlation of Banknra 
omigrated to other Districts of Bengal to 
earn their living. In the famine year of 
1918 fifty thousand men and women 
are estimated to have gone to the tea-gardens 
in Assam Many are seasonal emigrants. We 
cannot, however imagine that all the men 
and women who go elsewhere as labourer or 
the vast number of men and also of women 
to serve as shop-assistants and domestic 
servants are free from leprosy. At the con- 
ference on the L»per Problem in lodia held 
in Calcutta in 1920, Mr. Vas observed that 
these two circnmstanoes— the wide prevalence 
of _ the disease and the great volome of 
emigration-— make it clear, I think, that 
Bankora is not only a great focus of the 
oisease of leprosy, but a centre of dissemi- 
Batioo to other areas and other popoUtion.* * 
It nonld be no exaggeration to describe the 
problem as one of grave Provincial and even 
Imperial danger.” lodeed, when Railways 
and motor buses have made travolliog easy, 
the safety of a Province is determined by 
the safety of its units. 

Ill 

Leprosy seems to have been endemic in 
Bankura since remote past It has been the 
home of the worship of Dbarma who implicled 
the terrible punishment of leprosy upon the 
'inbelieTers and condoned those who faith- 
folly worshipped him. The lowest classes, 
the aborigines, were, his worshippers, but 
the highest were always afraid of b.s dis- 
pleasnre. The disease has now been 
pandemic, and it is not possible to say 
'rhether it has become milder or not Bat 
the wide prevalence goes to show that the 
people have not been immune to if._ 

Similarly there is literary ovidence to 
show that seven or eight hundred years ago 
leprosy was so widely prevalent in Eastern 
Bengal that the writer, an inhabitant of 
central Bengal who allndes to it gave the 
fact to jlliistrate the eflect of eating salted 
and dried fish. Whether the explanation is 
correct or not, the fact remains that while E. 
Bengal has vastly improved. W. Bengal has 
not, and that Banknra is slill **the blackest 
leprosy spot in the whole of India.” In the 


Censns Report of 1921 we read that “in 1881 
leprosy was more prevalent in Northern 
Bengal and almost as prevalent in Central 
Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and 
the proportion afflicted in E Bengal was 
more than half of that in W. Bengal today. 
The improvement has been great in R 
Bengal, greater in N. Bengal and greatest of 
all in Central Bengal where the proportion 
afflicted IS but 27 per cent of what it was 
40 years ago.” 

Why has Banknra remained an exception 
and why has it been going down ? It would 
appear that the explanation is greatly 
economic and partly social, fiat before 
entering into it let us examine the pre- 
disposing causes of leprosy. These may be 
according to Dr. JIuir, 11 temporary, due 
to acute disease like enteric, influenza, etc. 
or (2) more permanent, due to chronic 
ailments such as bowel diseases, syphilis, 
recurring attacks of malaria, hook worm, etc, 
or (b) due to climatic conditions, unhealthy 
and insanitary surronodiogs, lack of snffleient 
exercise or unsuitable diet. The predisposing 
causes cao tbns be summed up in what is 
vagnely called loss of resistant power or 
vitality. UnfoTtonately. more than one of the 
permanent causes are present in Banknra in 
some part or another, and as the germs of 
the disease are there in large nnmbers, it is 
not surprising that the disease doe-i not 
show decline. 


The Ayurveda recognised the influence 
of climate in limiting the spread of diseases, 
and laid particular stress on diet in warding 
off the infection of leprosy. Certain _ com- 
biuatioDS of food and excessive consumption of 
particular kinds of food were believed to 
predispose the body. Pbysiographically 
Baukura is not the same in all parts, its 
Dortberu and western parts being borders of 
the plateau ot Chotanagpnr, and its southern 
and eastern parts of Lower Bengal, not 
many years ago three-fourths of the District 
were covered with forest But reckless des- 
truction has made the air of the northern 
part drier, annual variation of temperafare 
larger and the soil less moist and fertile. 
The zone of leprosy is widest in this part 
and possibly the change of climate for the 
worse has accennated it 

ft was long supposed that the incidence 
of the disease is high over laterilic soil and 
extensive tracts of Banknra have red soiL 
Possibly the iron contained in it dissolving 
ID drinking water induces chronic ^ 
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patioD. The water of ojany wells in the town 
of Baiiktjra is highly charged with iron, and 
outsiders coming to itcomplain of constipation 
for pome lime, and emigrants to Lower 
Bengal are afraid of the water thcro which 
they Pay brings on loozeness of bowels. 
Thongli tho people in tho villages generally 
drink tho water of ponds and lakes, a largo 
number appears to have chronic constipation. 

Among other permanent predisposing 
causes of leprosy Dr. Mair mentions syphilis 
and tho local Doctors are unanimous in 
asserting that the majority of tho leprous 
patients at first sufTered from this disease, 
some having wide practice in this line go 
so far ns to say that ninety per cent of tho 
population of certain castes living in the town 
havesyphUitic taint. Itisdifficnlt to say which 
of the two diseases has more disastrous 
results on the race, and it is sad to reflect 
that nothing has been done to root out tho 
patent predisposing cause of leprosy known 
to all. More disquiting is the nows that 
venereal disease is common also in villages. 
Some contract the disease elsewhere during 
their ■lemporary stay and 'on return apread 
it in their families. At the conference 
on tho Leper Problem in India referred to 
above Mr, D. L Joshee of Ramchandra* 
puraro, Madras, told a similar story. Ho 
said that “quite a number of coolies who 
have been lo Rangoon come to us with tho 
disease of leprosy. They themselves say that 
the cause is their immoral liviog. They say 
their disease began with syphilis and develop- 
ed info leprosy.” But it is to bo remembered 
that Boima is highly infected, standing next 
to Assam. The two infections being present, 
the diseases developed one after tho other. 
Perhaps this is the reason why syphilis has 
dtawn more notice in this town than in 
olbers. 

The social structure of the population of 
the District is its most remarkable feature, 
nmre than a third of the population consist 
ol the lowest and poorest classes. They form 
the boundless labour class. What is morn 
remaikable is the presence of a lakh of 
Brahmans in this poor District, who though 
not actually landless cannot ninintain them- 
selves and a very large number cannot bo 
distinguished by their appearance from the 
lowest class. But considerable contact of 
two races in widely unequal stages of 
clviliptirn results in moral degeneration of 

lower. Tho Santals of tho District who 


number a lakh 'have so far kept themselves 
aloof, and though ns poor as tlio other two 
lakhs of the labour populatidn have stiU 
retained tho vigour of their 'race. Probably 
leprosy ‘is'not so widely prevalent among 
thorn as .among these classes .who liv(> 
as close i neighbour.^ of.’ higher . castes 
serve ns doroostic servants, and supply 
agticttUnral labour. ' In ' - ancient times 
and oven' now 'in - many Provinces, thoy 
wero kept, at a distance as untouchable. 
Tho domestic servants recruited from the 
low class used to live in tho family of their 
masters. But necessity has no law, nnd^ the 
same necessity surely dictates the raising 
of tho level of life of those with whom wn 
are compelled to associate. . Tho physical law 
of action aud ro-action holds good in moral 
and material lifo and tho real problem 
centred in this fact. 

Wo have seen that Uaokiira cannot feed 
its population even in normal years and 
sends away a lakh and a half to other 
Districts. But even in spite of this bugn 
emigration, (here is not much relief to tho 
District. The standord of living of the vast 
majority is extremely miserable. Perhaps 
one-third of tho population are always on 
the vorgo of starvation. .Perhaps another 
third seldom enjoy two full meals a day. 
In the town itself where is an outward 
appearance of better , condition in dress 
among the general population tho thin frame, 
the haggard look and stooping gait of men 
and skinny limbs ‘and dry face of women 
at onco show the extent of under-feeding. 
Many a family livo on one meal of rice a 
day, the other menl consists of a few moulh- 
luls of winri ' (fried rico) or a handful of 
cooked rice in plenty of water. , Soup of 
puUo with copious water is a luxury, and 
oil in the daily diet is barely snfliciout to give 
its sroell to the leaf vegotablo often of tho 
coarsest kind, and wild herbs. There is not: 
a drop of oil to mb on tho ' body before 
bath that it may cleanse tho skin, protect it 
against the sun and .weather and tho germ 
foes floating in the air. But tho craving of 
nature for oily food is not so easily satis- 
fied, and the baked paste of poppy seed is 
used ns a delicacy by all classes either alone 
or a.s an adjunct to a vegetable. Another 
striking feature in tho diet is the habitual 
consumption of an excessive quantity of salt. 
Perhaps this is duo to nature’s another 
craving, the craving for organised salts present 
in vegetable and fruits which are lacking in 
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the diet A standard Ayurvedic writer is 
of opinion that consumption of poppy seed 
cries up tho tissues and has constipating 
effect. It is popularly believed to cause night- 
blindness which is common among tho people. 
As to excessive nse of common salt the 
Ayurvedic writers have nil condemned the 
habit. They say that it makes the body 
flabby and predisposes it to skin disease, 
ulcer and leprosy. In this connection I may 
mention a fact recently noticed by the sargeon 
of the local Medical School Hospital that 
the blood of his patients takes long time to 
coagnlate, longer than what he found m the 
Calcutta Medical College Hospital. The dis- 
covery is worth investigation in its relation 
to leprosy. 

The ordinary diet of the next economical- 
IJ. better class conntiog perhaps aoolbcr 
third of the population is as low and oo- 
balaneed as the above. U is deficient in 
protein and markedly in fat. The same 
haokeriDg after poppy seed and sslt is cons- 
picnous. Fresh vegetables are not plentiful 
and froita are rare, particularly in the drier 
District which are also highly 
infected. The corrective to chronic coosti- 
patmn is wanting, and there is sorprising 
lor innutritions vegetalles which 
fetch abnormally high prices. Compared with 
^ j ti neighbonring Distiicts 

of Hngli and Mldnapnr is much better at 
least la fresh vegetables and to some extent 
also in fats. The people there consume Jess 
salt Their diet is, however, low and un- 
balanced, and, I think responsible for their 
low vitality on account of which malaria 
has been ravaging the Districts for over 
half a century. Low diet and low vitality 
aye twin brothers, and tow productive capa- 
city accompanies There is Ihns a vicions 
circle from which there is no possibility of 
^capo. Ihe energy of the people of B. 
Bengal is chiefly if not entirely duo to their 
nutritions diet. West Bengal is almost dead, 
and banknra in particular as shown by its 
indolence prevailing among the common 
people. 

IV 

In his Diagnosis, Treatment and Prettn- 
(ton of Leprosy Dr. Muir ramea five 
enetnies of this disease and a'^ks the public 
to m»ko them allies in order to fight against 
It. These are (1) freedom from other diseases 
(2) bowels well regulated, (3) exercise abnn- 


danf, (4) habits regular, and (5) diet . fresh, 
noorisbing, not excessive. As to treatment 
“the first great essential is the elimination 
of the predisposing cause or causes,” and 
‘Idiet, exercise, skin and bowel sanitatioii 
must be attended to, and tho climatic, 
hygienic and social cooditions under which 
the patient is living must be enquired into ” 
Fortunately, these instrnctions form the 
elements of hygiene and are not special for 
leprosy, aud it is obvious no preventive or 
curative remedies can cope with a wide- 
spread disease unle&s persistent efforts are 
made from all directions for many years. 
Enlightened public opinion is the first re- 
quisite in a camp.aign against the terrible 
scourge of leprosy, and what a glory would 



it be to the public spirited sons of the land 
to declare it free from it ! 'Ihe problem is 
too pressing to wait a day longer. 

I do not wish to minimise the gravity of 
the problem, bound up as it is with econo- 
mic and social causes Agriculture, tho 
main stay of our country, is uncertain m 
result when it is solely dependent on the 
moDSOOo and more uncertain m places like 
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this whero monsoon itself is naturally un- 
certain. Tho greater part of tho District 
is not meant by nature for profitable apri- 
cultaro, and tho people have neither capital 
nor knowledge to combat with her. Com- 
mencing with tho terrible famine of 1866 
there have been six officially recorded 
famines up-to-date giving one in every 
decade on the average. In a recent Govern- 
ment Resolution in the Report cf the survey 
and settlement operations in tho District, the 
case has been clearly stated. “Of tho total area 
of the District only 47 per cent is cuUnraWo 
and even this moiety snileTS so much from 
drought and unequal distribution of rainfall 
that a partial nr total failure of crops occurs 
every third or fourth year. Even in a 
normal year, the settlement officer calculates 
that the total yield of paddy is barely 
sufficient to provide 84 per cent of tho 
population with two meals a day.” There is 
thus no surplus to boy the other necessaries 
of life, and I have tried to show what the 
meals are. And how long can the people 
drag on the miserable existence and cheat 
nature of tho inexorable law of survival ? 
Famine and pestilence are inevitable, and 
the population is bound to decline unless 
measures on a comprehensive scale are 
immediately taken. 

There are only three ways by which 
Nature’s balance can be maintained, and these 
are birth-control, permanent emigration, 
and increased means of livelihood, and I 
believe if the affairs of the District be 
properly handled there is yet hope for it 
It is not the place to discuss them in detail, 
but it is not surprising that the people have 
been forced to adopt one or all of them. 
There is the general practice among the poor 
of martiago by purchase. The price of the 
child wife varies according to her age and 
the low social and material condition of the 
husband The highest price prevails among 
the Brahman caste. The total cost is often 
prohibitive and compels young men to defer 
marriage to n late age and sometimes to 
pass life as old bachelors. The great des- 
patity of age of the married couple results 
in small family, desirable in a poor country, 
but early widowhood in undesirable in a 
moral people. Mere increase of population 
Js no test of prosperity, the real test is in- 
iongerity. The lower classes 
having cheap wives, child marriage and 
they 

die. This js Nalnies last attempt at preserv- 


ing tho race, nioro aro born in 
a few may survive. This state Is how 
not peculiar to Banbura, bat » 

welfare in a marked degree, ^ho swellinR 
tho poor class is not a blessing, l 

no means of UveUhood, and enforced p® 
torhood among those who have sorno ro® . 
is bound to lead to iraraoraHly. Tho^ rai o 
of men to women lepers in tho 
as tlireo to one, but in TVest Bengal a 
particnlarly in Banbura it is as two ' 
Mon aro nioro exposed to infection ni" 
women ; bnt wlicfo women move freely ana 
have Icpious husbands and other mai® 
relations, tho ratio is increased. The bes‘ 
and the quickest remedy for lowenng jne 
marriogo expenses and diminishing ta® 
number of widows is the iritroduclmti ot 
widow marriage under certain condilionSt 
and hero is a vast field for tho Hiudu 




Tho excess population of a District 
naturally migrate to other Districts, and 
Banbura has been following this law. Tho 
last CoosQS Report shows that in ton years 
1011-1021 it has lost 101 persons out of 
©very thousand of Us populnliou. About 
one-half of this is due to death, and tho 
other half to emigration. Probably the 
sobdivision of Yishnupur which has lost 
168 persons is tho worst off in respect of 
death doe to malaria and influenza. The 
only consolation' is that excepting the Thana 
of Sonaraukbi the other Thanas are 
highly infected with leprosy and that in the 
matter of declino of popolation due to death 
the sadder subdivisions of Burdwun and 
Midoapur have each lost 111 persons, 
Arambagh lOS, Ghatal 105, and so on. As 
a consoqnence labour has been scarce ^ in 
them and oxtensivo rico fields are lying 
uncultivated and all usofnl works requiring 
manual labour are at a stand still. There 
is thus large field for emigration from Ban- 
kora to tho neighbouring Districts to the 
good of all. Temporary or seasonal emigra- 
tion does no permanent good to either. Let 
the necessary labouring classes as well as 
artisans be encouraged to settle with their 
families in their new homes in new Districts 
and concerted action of the public spirited 
well-wishers of the Districts is sure to 
acheive success in redistribution of popu- 
lation. 

But the greatest evil of chronic poverty 
is moral deterioration. The people lose 
the sense of solf-icspect, become cunning 
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and suspicions, exacUj the reverse o{ the 
qualities necessary for improvement and 
advance tbrongh co-operation. The thonghtfol 
residents of the District deplore the change 
in the character and mental outloot of the 
people which they say has been gradnaliy 
brought about in the course of the last 
twenty years or so. Of course, this effect of 
frequent famines and wide-spread diseases 
jike malaria or leprosy is not immediate ; 
it takes time to develop into pessimism 
inaction on one hand and blind selfishness 
with attendant evils on the other. Mr. 
G S. Dnlt, I C. S and Collector of the 
District _ devoted his best energy to the 
amelioration of the condition, bat it is an 
np-hill work and requires patient and con- 
tinuous labour for years before any appreci- 
able upward movement can be effected. 
The stubborn fact is inertia, and resolute 
must be the spirit of workers to overcome 
it. Thera should be well-qualified and well- 
trained lecturers to import the lesson of self- 
help and self coofidence. Visaaldemonstration 
snd eomparisoo are the two means to 
nwaken interest 

The improverooot in leprosy noticed io 
other parts of fieogal has been aulooiatic 
with improved standard of living and the 
campaign against the disease will be fruitless 
Unless the problem Is attacked on all sides. 
So far as nourishing food and altered diet goes 
pankara need not despair. It is forlonato 
in possessing a variety of climatic and soil 
conditions and can grow a variety of crops 
wr which it is now dependent upon other 
Districts and Provinces. It can raise barley 
and wheat pulses and oil seeds in larger 
quantities than it does at present. The waste 
uplands may be profitably coUivated In 
the rainy season for soya bean, the combind 
pulse and oil seed, which the people 
direly need in their diet. Vegetables can 
be grown every whore in abundance, and 
many kinds of frnit trees in waste lands. 
t*t the necessity for these be inculcated, 
and the question of irrigation will solve 
itself. 


is curable in the- early stage, and more 
attention ought to be given to these early 
cases than to the advanced where cure is 
not certain. Bat unfortunately people neglect 
the disease when it is not yet painful and 
does not attract notice of the public. At 
feast three more Doctors have to be appoint- 
ed for the treatment of the early cases, 
remembering that expenditure is always- 
heavy at the beginning of a campaign. 

The Research in Leprosy treatment is 
not yet advanced and the Ayurveda and 
the modern treatment are on the same 
footing as to result. Some cases are per- 



il is a happy sign that the District Board 
has become alive to the gravity of the leper 
problem, and appointed three Doctors for 
treatment by the modern method of injection. 
This provision appears to me inadeqaate. 
xor. the nnmber of patients is enormons 
and widely scattered, and the treatment Is 
lung. Both the Ayurved and modem 
medical science are unanimous that leprosy 


raanently cured, some temporarily, and others 
not at all. The Bengal Council ought to 
allot sufficient fond for pushing on research 
in the school of Tropical medicine. In the 
mean time, when the Ayurvedic treatment 
is at least as good as the other, and the 
people have natural and traditional faith in 
it there is no reason why competent 
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Kabirajas should not bo appointed for thoso 
who wish to avail of it especially in view of 
tbo fact that treatment is voluntary and 
resources aro limited. The chief point is 
to bring relief to tho sufferer and to cheek 
the spread by awakening tho sense of danger. 
As an aid to this treatment trees such ns 
Kirn (melia), Karanja (Pongnrnia\ Chnol- 
rougra {TaraUogenos or JIijdnocarpns\ 
Ouggala (ZfufsamodcnrfroiiJ ehouly bo freely 
planted along rjllngo sides and in forests 
The District Board might grow the latter 
plants in a nursery and freely distribute 
them. If practicable the women lepera and 
venereals might bo induced to bo rendorod 
sterile. 

Compulsory segregation of lepers is oat 
o! tho Question when the number is legion 
and Homes and Colonies aro wanting. Tho 
only conrsB left open is to rely on persistent 
propaganda and to create public opinion. 
How mneh conld preachers o! tho gospel 
of Sadachara or right living, which Is 
-syraonymous with Hinduism and the steppiog 
stone to spiritual growth, do I The field is 
vast for qualified preachers who could appeal 
to the nsasses through the Sastra. 

There are pauper lepers who die unfed 
and uncared for and tbo people of Bankura 
<caDnot bo too gratelul to tho Christian 
mission to Lepers for establishing an Asylum 
do the outskirt of the town. The aucom> 


modation is limited, and tho number of 
mates ts at present 180. Thanks also to the 
bonovolenco of tho lato Bahu Kishorusi 
Jatia of Calcutta for increasing the accom- 
modation and providing for a resident Doct^ 
But theso are, alas, a mere drop in ‘*'6 
ocean Besides, it is a fact that even pa«pcf 
lepeiu are not willing to seek the Asylp® 
for fear of losing caste and becoPi'oS 
Christians Surely, they cannot bo compoljEfl 
to segregate and locked up in a placo wb'cn 
they do not like Some Homes are, therefore, 
necessary wlioro tliey may lire in peace . 

All tbo measuTcs suggested above red^rje 
funds. But I beliovo that if appeal bo rnodo 
Bengal will come to tlio rescue and will not 
allow this District to bo a land of crippl^' 
The Ooveroraont of Bengal knows it to bo 
“one of the poorest and most backwflro 
District, in tho Province" But it is apt I® 
bo forgetfnl of its dnties unless const^otly 
reminded. Tho defective definition, pf * 
Leper in the Lepers Act onght to bo 
amended in the light of the prpsent 
knowledge and tlio Act enforced in ordor to 
prevent free movements of tho lepers. There 
was a proposal for a Leper Colony fo 
Midnapur, and tho Bankura representatives 
may ask the Government regarding its fate 
undoubtedly, they have undertaken onorous 
dnties on behalf of the District, and may 
their efforts bo crowned with success. 


IF LIFE IS A TREE 


If Life is a tree 
Joy IS its leaf 

Leaves bud , leaves glow ; IcaveslfaU- 


Long nfler the leaves aro fallen, 
IjODg after the bouchs are bare, 
The oots cling fast 
Deep in the Eaith^Uother’s bosom. 


If Life is a treo 
Its roots aro sorrows... 


— from "The World Tomorrow? 
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EN’OLISU 

H4PPITEJ.3 n MAnwioE Mrs. Margaret 
^nger Ruhlished by Jonathan (Jape, London. 
PiQ’s 224 Price 5 sh. 

m ^^5?® aothias so diffli’nlt to write about as 
jex. rtie Tef7 word is eulDcisnt to briD» aa em- 
smile to rooit people. Why this is. how 
IRIS aeveroped ia th« conise of oar humia ctoIu- 
tjon, 13 a mystery, for ses is the oritfio of hfe. 
loe origiQ of every creatiiro that esisw- It is the 
primal force from wdiclt muit that is creative 
MU leamiful in our lifo today, eprinss It is 
sublimated sex enersy that lias botUoar cnllurc-' 
oar music, art. and literature. Yet out of this 
deepest of instincts, and about it, has Ktown up 
.«•. 5'*‘®**- *be sickest and the most perverse 
attitnde It 13 noticeable that the men and women 
Who most abuse nr misuse sex. a'e the ones who 
uave the lowest opinion of it and in whose presence 
one often feels unclean. They are the persons 
Who speak loulest of purity tin others) and who 
tcftaid a study of sex as obscenity. 

Une can well-understand why some persons, 
gven intellectual men and women, take this atntude. 
terhaps their own intimate lives are ualy and 
deaitly. lor, the lives of many men and women 
are out of harmony with all that they profess in 
public. Modern and prosrojiSivo in public life, 
their intimate relationship at home mav be on the 
level of the most primitive tribes. No, one can 
hardly say that, for primitive peoples often liM 
very clean sex lives. Oao might say, instead, 
they are on the level with the ordinary capitalist 
whose baying and selling habits extend into the 
reatia of sex also. 

. Cut It IS jnst because of the silence about sex. 
lust because of the ugliness that ugly pcopfo pc^ 
nut to grow Dp about it, that young men and 
women shonld study the best literature tm this 
subject before embarking on marriage. With loo*^ 
leilge comes light and with light, .beauty and 
health. The old order costs too much in pain and 
.Buffering. The ignorance that pisses as parity. 


H a danger to the lodividusi and the race. It Is 
for this reason that Margaret Singer's book can 
bo reLOmmeoded to married couples and to those 
who are to marry. 

Margaret Sanger is the leader of tho iotemv 
tiooal birth>centrol movement Not only is sho a 
woman trained in medicme, but for years she has 
been a woman to whom other women have gone 
to seek advice and help m their mirnare relation* 
ships She 19 further a mother of two sons, whom 
sho has brought to manhood and who&e quest ons 
she lus had to answer and whom she has had 
to cducateto avoid the ugly mistakes iliic most youth 
faces. On ihe set problem she has a very natural 
and beautiful outlook. Ail of this has led her to 
wiitoabook. which is not, like herotheis, primari- 
ly on birth-control, but one which deals lu detail 
with the intimate relationship between husband 
and wife. In it she has taken the problems whuh 
thousands of men and women have Itid before 
her in their search for n solution of problem! la 
Ibeir own lives. She has found (hat the problems 
cm almost be classified, for. they are so much 
alike- And she has tried to give a solution by 
showing what a normal and beautiful marriage 

reUnonship should be. 

The first part of the book— that on courtship— 
does not impress the reviewer of tuts volume. The 
luaancr ot courtship as described by her thee 
belongs to a certain class of people only, m a 
certain system of s iciety. It is American -or per- 
haps also Anglo-Saxon. It is certainly not German 
or Russian or Scandinavian. But tne last half of 
her book is universal, for hero she approaches the 
period of married life. She emphasizes the ignor- 
ance of men (who boast that they koow "all 
about women” just because they may have had 
relatiooa with prostilntcs or barmaids or landladies) 
abont sex or about the emotional lives of women. 
There are cuusUeas thousands of men who have 
lived a sex life before they married, who are 
id^lalefy Ignorant of the nature of woman, and 
who eventually are responsible for the nervous 
diseases from which women so often suffer. To 
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roany men. -woman is really lilllo more than last ft 
convenfent piece of bod-room furniture, as also a 
cheap house-servant. That there are periods -when 
a -a’omao should not bo approached, and that sex 
relations should depend upon the nature of woman, 
is isnored by most husbands who rccard their 
■wives as private property who have no autonomy 
over their own bodies. 

ilrs. Sanger in conclusion pleads with cloqueocc 
for_ a race of children bom with the conscious 
desire of the parents. She is opposed lo 
children conceived by accident or chanco or 
habit. Forced motherhood is one of the 
ugliest things in the human race. She also 
believes that a woman has much lo ervo 
to society os o tcoinan, and not just ns a mother; 
for this reason, as well as for the health of Iho 
woman and child, sho ndvocates that motherhood 
should be postponed until at laist the ago of 
twenty-three, and that a woman should, through 
birth-contiol methods, be able to apace her child- 
ren as she finds suitable with her inclination, 
health, and economic means. 

She also touches a problem which is especially 
to be brought before the Indian public— Ibat 
maturity means not just physical matnrity, but it 
must mean physical, plus mental, phis psychic, 
maturity- To regard a woman as mature from 
the physical standpoiat only is to disregard the 
things which separate man from the beash—the 
mental and psychic factors. The human beiac 
matures more qutefely pliyslcally than it does 
mentally or psychically. Sirs. Sanger holds that a 
woman has finished the period of adolescence, or 
growth to ripe maturity, only at the age of 
twenty-three. In India ft might be a bit sooner, 
but it is doubtful if ft is much earlier. It is very, 
very doubtful, if any woman should be a mother 
until after the ago of twenty. And even then 
Mrs. Sanger holds that motherhood la not the sole 
aim of marriage, but that marriage means a very 
deep compamonsbip as well. She advocates a 
period of at least two vears to elanse after 
marriage before the first child is conceived. This 
two years she holds to he necessary for a husband 
and wife to know each other, to cement the tics 
qI iQva and camradcRhin. and to work together iu 
their journev through life. The whole attitude of 
many men that a woman slioutd become a mother 
at once after marriage, is out of harmony with 
nature. Sex desire, and tlie instinct lor mother- 
hood, are two entirely difTerent things, and both 
demand and de«ierve the respect of all. The 
desire for a child generally comes long after sex 
desire has developed. Tho drive to motherhood 
■which IS artificially created by a society, is not 
tho natural motherhood. As a rule, this instinct is 
aroused in a woman only when she feels in her 
spirit that she is one In body aud soul with her 
husband. ^ Women cannot feel this unless th^ 
know their husbands thoroughly. It takes a long 
time for a man and woman to know each other, 
west where . we are comrades from 
childhood, in youth and into maturity. And the 
tn hpr ® husband who is 

strange to her, who la cruel or disresDccifuI of 
her as a woman, hardly exists. «'srespccum oi 
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of— but a review of n volume is no place 
them. Snch intimate subjects flemand “O}? 
extended treatment : they have received thai m 
the volume under review. They deal witu 
most intimate relationship between husbano <* . 
wife, and out of which great unhappiness an 
nervous illness for women often develops. 1.“ 
ftiocority, and with all respect and desire lor 
moio beaulifut. natural, and Ivappier.raarriM 
men and women, we rocoramenu this book to lu"" 
who are married or betrothed in marnago. 

• AOSES SMEpLSr 

SoFnir,nx Inpian Haonzes t/irst serie^ i 
C. Oanooly, Editor 6. Old Post 

Slreel, col^f/o. ’ , 

A thing of Beauty is theoretically 
to be a “Joy for ever," bnt practically 
confined to n coterie of elites. How to uiak*? ,1^_ 
masterpieces of architecture or sculpture 
or decorative art easily accessible to many thron;,‘| 
cheap yet faithful reproductions is a probleifl 
great import in this age of democracy. Mr. <-'• 4- 
Gaogoly. with characteristic zeal has come fprwn™ 
to tackle with this problem of "vnlgarisatiori *“ 
the French sense of tho term. With rare d*^cri- 
roination and taslo he has laanched this senes oi 
"LitUe Books on Asiatic Art" which proposes to 
publish not only booklet on Indian art but ais? 
on the sister schools of Asiatic art e. g., those oi 
China. Japan, Persia, Cambodia. Java. Siam sto. 
The first volume on ‘'Southern Indian Bronzes 
fulfils oar hope ond raises a great expectation. 
Mr. Oangoly being a pioneer in the study of South 
Indian bronzes has glorioasly succeeded in bring* 
ing out the inner aesthetic appeal of tacse m3Ste> 
pieces In bronze. Anyone that would care to study 
■with a little patience the 2B exquisite speoimens 
reprodaced here by Mr. Gangoly is sure to admtt 
that “to know them and to appreciate them is ^ 
receive an initiation into a new world of plasue 
dreams not revealed in any of the masterpieces or 
Creek or UeDsissance bronzes." 

In a ehoTt introduction of 33 pages Mr. Oangoly 
has coadenied all information necessary to follow 
him iQ his documentation. Be Ims faclUec managed 
to explain certaiu technicalities with the help ot 
10 excellent diagrams, illustrating the canons, or 
the ehilpashastras. Thehtgh quality of reniodaot'co 
aud pnaiing makes the nook a work of art. Wo 
congratulate tho editor of Knpam on this noble 
venture and recommend the book to all lovers of 
oriental art. 

NAvrAsnASTRA ; ndPi the commentary of 
Abliinavagupta Edited hy Pandit M llama- 
hdshna ICavi M. A.. Fof. I Pp. XXVIl+SSS- 
I\tcc Rs 6'. Qaehtvad 0/i’cn/«if iScrtgs A'o. .XXaF/. 
Central Library, liaroda. (.1926), 

A curious soit of historical fatality seems fo 
cling to tho history of ancient Hindu dramaturgy. 
While actual surviving specimers of nafaA-o or 
drama rarely go beyond the Gupta era (only 
leccnfJy pushcjd as far back as (he ago of JCanish*^ 
thanks to the discovery of Sariputra-prakafono 
and. other dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa) aoy 
while Uhasa tbo illustrious predece.ssor of 
Kalida.sa made a tantalising gesture and Blo*'iy 
came down to the age of vernacular (ilalayalam/ 
rehandling— the reputation of Bharata Muai, 
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.important cqmialer the important manuscript libraries of Slalabar. 
.n._^*y^“astra still stands with all tho clamour Sladns and Andhra. Hpin'n wb hnno that 


of hnarr rT®‘ .U Madras and Andhra. Henco we hope that 

orisms in Indla^'U followine the hard, yet unavoidable path of 


Abhinara^nt, »v.^ i oauiiuff. paiieni rexcuai anaivsH, ne will give us a model 

*1 rhetorician of the edition of one of the rarest texts of Sansknt 

while commentinc on Bbarata’a literature. The sculptnral representations of the 
ty^hastra says that the work IS a compendium 93 (out of lOS) Aoranos or postures which he 
, schools of opinion (1) of reproduces in the volume add a special value to 
rr^^'K?^’ Natya \eda his edition We only wish that actual photo 

whvS* ^ * j Dvanasasahasri or Adi- p^phic reproduction of these rare plastic docu- 

Bharata Mum our present ments from the relief on the Chidambaram 

temple (13tb ccntnry A D) were pnblishcd as a 
^ wftat about the long tham of evolntion from supplement So an exhaustive glossary and index 
thtt M ^“o . ^f^°ch of the Upavedas) to would enhance the value of the work. It is a 

J^“® ^'*^t>utra3 mentioned by Panini ? Practically stupendous work and we hope the Pandit will 
survived. Surely it cannot be rise equal to the occassion and make this edition 
Asvaghosa the Buddhist "litterateur” was the a veritable maamim oinis. 

SHrl ““pose dramas in Sanskrit. There must m u n n r>. 

MV6 been plays pantomimic as well as texlual 

ounoe the age of the grammarians from Panini to PItantndranath Dost it A Theosopkieal Pttbhshmg 
idt^iah who mention titles of such composition Uottse, Advar, Madns Pp. 410. Pnee Rs. J. 

1 ^P'os which were the Mr. Bose is indefatigable in the work of 

nv dramatists popularising the history of ancient Hindu Colonies 

«i,l jBhasa, and Kalidasa But " ** — *■-- - '— •* 


jvxr.3 ucto A3 lu uiuvi depart- on Champa and on Siam and now he winds up 
inenis Of Indian litmtore and we are faced with the history of further lodu by compiling from 
rf«.C. . 'ask of editing a science of Hindu French soutves the annals of the Hindu Colony of 
that goes earlier than most of the Cambodgo After ginog survey of its political 
iM. j patpss of our literature— a fine paradox h'story Mr Dose adds several laterestiag 
v»i .A chapters relating to iho culture bistoiy.of 

.1 Kr ' when cilz-Edward Hall dicuss- Cambodia viz Indian Literature in Cambodia, 

.n £*Ai7Ashastra in bis preface to the Dasaropa, monuments in Cambodia eta 
Bcuotars have been trying to establish the text The detailed description of Ihe Sam temples 
,J IP'S Important treatise. The researches of of Angkor Thom and the Vaishnava temple of 
ioo'finch achoUrs Qrosset and Regmind, between Angkor-Vat adds to the interest of the book. The 
and of Sylvain Levi in 1891 followed hook may be read with profit by all lovers of 
ikA 1 -* publication of the Devanagari text in Hindo coioaiat history. As an enthusiastic member 
lue Mvyamala series in 1S91 impressed us of the Greater India Society. Mr. Bose has c* 


mere and more with the formidable nature of secrated several years of nis life m the task of 
criticism that was lying ahead. “ ' - - 


t/tS.* k*^°^ Kavi, the editor of the Uaekwad 
**f”“Wtra. appeared in the list apparently 
J!fi‘:^U'PPed. with "40 copies of the text 
f«uea from different parts of India.” Tentatively 
f®. “s classified bis texts as (A) North Indian 
th-. booth Indian manuscripts and has opined 
oat the B gtonp is earlier. Bat he frankly 
““‘csses that "no two Mss. taken at random 


propagating the knowledge about Greater India 
amongst those who are not in a position to read 
the works in French and other foreign languages. 
Uis books should be read widely by the pubiia 

K N. 


Ont Asiatic Ciuust : By Osear Matvullan 


agree with .®k ^ tiTadt and printed iri Ihe l^xttd StaUs of 

au^est to the learned editor, to reserve ^ f25 aoltor*. ^ 

e«iieralis.afions for his concluding chaptm wi“V^lh«“Tn.f”n^mu^ The 

and to concentrate all his energies scrupulously contains truths, half troths .aM uniroliis. ine 
^.the collauon of t«t3 and notation of the anthor seems to kaTeJ^n inspired by 
^anants wiih as much thoroughness as possible, whom he hw not fail^ to qaote. He believcsto^at 


should be modified 


been prepa^ on a different plan, 

.A. . C-- 80 M to satisfy this rnmaiy 
scienufio need whidi alone gives the raison a 
e.re lor a new and expensive edition o* 
volnmmons text. The editor is no doubt obliged 
m ply la unknown ocean of textual specnl at^ . 


seose of freedom from Aarwia : you can. kick a 
hole in the universe if you only lollow Anstm-, 
it n a lelarious drunk” Ip. 15S). , 

The author has reverted to the old method of 
piecing Chnstuniiy. 


Kn. \ “ unxnown ocean of textual specuiai^ 

out ho should, for that very reason,, tec^ Tbe Gcsi-el of Paivt Joev ; Dy Ilirimohan 
snjfscstions. emendabons and sanenee (5-1 Aofi Bose Lane. CalnitUi)Pp XXXPI 

t°”®tnct y outside the body., of .^the on^Jtl {Fmicord)^^ {Sttprlmmil Pnee 

text M well as commentary. Ramknshna Aavi n- T-S-Vr#. 

*8 a Saoskntist of rare erudiuon. speci^ly m .v • ..j • c ,k r .k 

the domam of Hmdu wlra /W/kw. Jloreover. he Coi^^ the authorised version of the feurth 
^ unique experiraco of workmg in almost all GespeL Our author’s commentary is nncntical 
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and unreliable. He is obsessed with the idea that 
“ilan js a born sinner.” 

Fate aitd Acrnur ; By Diirga Prasada, Vakil 
Biijli Court, Allahabad, pp 29. 

The sub title of the pamphlet is “The 
Philosophy of Life” 

Veer Siuiva Pninosopuy or Siiaivagamas : By 
Slddh'iTain'ippa Dundnppo Paicait '. l^tbli!,hed by 
Wtrappa Jjuiavoppa Biieanyadt, Hubli Pp. C2+13. 
Pncc Jie }• fpaper), 

Useful but marred by Bectarianism. 

Marks Cn. Gitosii 


All-Indis. Drama CoirFEnENCE, 1921. Published 
by the Amateur JJramalie Association, Bangalore 
City. 1927. 

The Amateur DrAinatio Association of BanRalore 
city orc.iDi'ied the first Festival of Fmo Arts m 
J9l9 winch was opened by Dr. Dablodranath 
Taaore. Tho As«ociatioo. on their snccess, orpa* 
niscd an Al'-India Drama Conference and a second 
Festival of Fine Arts in 1921 opened by Mrs. 
S-ucjini I?aidu. This volume winch has been 
tastefully produced contains the papers read on 
the ofc.issioo together with the address. Most of 
the 15 papets are illuminating and repay pernsal. 
They give the traditioo, motifs nod meihods of old 
Indian Drama as well ns thoughts and scope of 
piesenuday drama and tho stace. Mrs. Maidu 

pointedly says. “The stace to-day is tho U«>iverfiUy 
nf ilie prnpip.” The papers on The Druvidian 
Drama, The Kerala Theatre. The Art of DancinR 
ID South India, The Indian Dramatic Tradiiion 
and how it helps, are both ioterc«ttoc and ids* 
trnctive. and that on Taeoro as a dramatist will be 
enjoyed by many. The labours of the A. D. A 
havo been crowned with snccess so far as they co. 
AVo have here paiiers on the modem Hindi and 
Marathi stace, but tho Bengali etago is conspicuous 
by Its absence. 

The Patriot Poet ; By Chaudhuri Bahu Ali 
Alhtiihnti. BA. Lvcknoic. 

^Tho Jatc Khan Ihihaiinr Syed Akbar Hnssain of 
AlVaha'au' v.ss n cr»'al Ortlu poet /fe imrodncerf 
a variety novrl idea.s and czprcasiooa in Urdu 
pooiiy. Ho wrote on almost all topical matters 
and was t>opularly called the “Usan-ol-Asr” or 
the moiilhrieco of Jus times. The author has 
fchown the v.inons sides of his poetry with csinicts 
aid tnlD^UllODS. Some of iiis sayipca rJcatly 
sluiw the cftdiolicily of his mind— eg- “Do not 
t-siU him cwd or l^d cm account of lus rclieion. 
See his cJisructer, fer that 18 the ml test” 'To 
ino ihere «-siernal hirms arc Ui«elefs. Thore who 
arc cuaI ate irwlly men of faith and those who 
are Uicl nrv Kafirs.” 


chapter deals with tho proposed lines of resuscita- 
tion and the Appendix indicates the lines ot ccq^mry 
to be adopted. 

Tub Madura Saubasutra Communitt: By Mr 
K. R. Jl. Siistry, M A., Madura. 

Mr. Sastry has studied the weaving cotnrnunitles 
of Madura at close quarters. He describes tho 
socUl and economic sides of the life of this 
ComniUDty of the Saurasliiras who have settled m 
56 places m South India, Tliey migrated to Madura 
after settiinsr at Devagiii fDaulatabao) and 
Vijaynagar and their spoken lanpuace., called hhatn. 
lias gotanadmixture ofSauraseni. Vrdja and itlugu 
words and phrases. This is caienUted to be a very 
useful study in applied economics. 

Rames Basu 


IJiJiDUSTAOT Seva Dal : Published by Dr, B. S. 
Hardiker, General Secretary Pnee one anna. 

In this book tho aims, objects and tho con- 
BtitutioD of the Ilindtislnm Seva Dal have been 
embodied in details. The Dal was founded by 
Dr. Hardiker with the object of traininc and 
orgamaisc the people of India (0 for National 
Service and disciplined sacrifice with a view to the 
attaiament of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means : (li] foreDTolliDgand bringing under uoiform 
discipline all existing volunteer nrgamsatlnna and 
(hi) for raising tho standard of National olficiency 
hv sAStemntiD physical culture. Its organ {he 
Volunteer has been aiming to evolve the ideixN of 
patiotism, nationalism and national service. The 
Indian Kaiional Congress in its Cocoanada session 
0923) recognised tho valuable services render^^ hy 
the DaL Other volunteer organisations in tho 
country would do well to fratao their constitution 
on these lines. 

, P* 0. S. 


GERMAN 

BEUOAUSCiTEKnzAniTJm (Bengali B'ovelBls) or''Dfr 
Siegh der Sr^U'' (The I'ictory of the i By 
I^tnltard Wagner. Piiblfsher : ireracisJ Velagsgesell- 
jrMfi. JMxa. jyi/v AM 

Tho WoUgeist Pnlilishiog Company has sent 
roe the above-mentioned book for tho sak© of 
roviow. I am glad to draw tbo attention of my 
countrymen to tin's excellent pnbhcnfioD. ft 
is Iho first sncrcssful nttcmpl of a German scholar 
who has lioen a very diligent student of 
lodtrn culture for tho last several years. Ir ii) jho 
first OerniHQ translation from llio or/ginal Herieafi. 
We tied here a collection of “chota galpas,’' tihort 
stories, selected from tho woiks of famous Bevipati 
writers of modem times, Tho author has prefacod 
tfco translation wiih a few rrroarls that set h.rjb 
the nature and contents of tho stories. Tlie cqiiHV 
lion liecins with tho immortal song of Dw’jendrntal 
Hoy. ”ily Motheiland.” The 29 stories that fuuow 
aro taken from tho works of Jatindromoh-in <^q 
G upta. Hemendriiknmjr Hoy, .Mnnilal Gaq|;o. 
rsiuliynva. MonindraUt Hami. Nalinikonta llhaita- 
shali, Prai'haikuronr llnkhopadliyuja. lUldmlninaih 
Thahur Saratr-liaijdra Cbattoradhyava and Shrimati 
buoiiiDeti. f)r. Ksinhaid Wacrer has rendett^ a 
sunMt service to the cauie of {tcngali litcmmre 
thtongh this translation of reptesentotivo ''ciou 
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calpas." They bear ample tesHmony to the 
mexhaasliblo 'irealth of deep tlioo^lita, bish seou- 
menls and nnfaltenns devoUoo that reverberate 
through the empyreal vaults of the Indian raind. 

The pnntiDij and the bindioe of the book aro 
simply excellent. 

Taracoard For 

Die Sexttlle Not Uxserer Zeit {The Sexual 
Di’lrese of o«r ; By Dr. lurtlta 

Piihliskcd ly ITei^e and Beeler. Leipzig 1327. 
ItOpp. I'nce not piien \pnkaps M. 5. 

Dr. ITertha Ric'e is a practisine physician in 
rraokFurt on the 51aia in Germany. Sho is the 
ransnltiDK physician m eharge of one of fho'‘iIaiTiaeo 
Advice Centers” of which there are seven already 
in existence in Germany, with others in various 
cities cominK into existence. The<!C Centers are 
maintained by the various municipalities To them 
women may come free of charge to consult physi- 
cians about the problems in their married life, 
tnch as the sex education of their children, con- 
tneeptivo methods, illness, etc. As the director of 
one of these Center?, as well as a practising 
Pbvslcian. Dr. Riese is well qualified to give the 
t»nh of her experience to the public, 

■ This volume gives a very, veiy black picfore of 
{be conditions o! working class families in Germany. 
Tnbre is a section given to sexual problems in 
wnrceois society, but most of the volorae.is 
^.ntemed with the problems of the proletariat 
« e lee families of four to twelve liviog to one 
room in an attio. The one room is theeleepmg 
jjoom. kitchen, and dinioe room for the family. 
Ine mother gives birth to oaechild afier anotherT* 
wiih her other children as spectators, wiihm 
w hour after the birth of a child the mother 
IS olten np lakicc care of the other children. 
In order to avoid having more children, we see 
the husband often going to sleep in. the torracks 
w the homeless. Then we sea him, driven by 
the nalnral needs of sex. p’ck up with street 
women. Next he takes to drink ; then he comes 
home and beats his wife and children and lorcM 
himself upon his wife. lie has perhaps contracted 
a venereal disease, and this he gives bis_ wife. 
And. since the father and mother sleep in the 
same bed with one or more of the children, as 
»,ll as USB The same towels and dishes as the 
chiidrpD. the venereal disease is given to the 
children. 

hiie picture as here given ns, with all its 
ramifications 13 homhle. And vet with it al Dr. 
Rtese sees bat one solution— birth-control methods 
which will enable the men and women to regulate 
the size of their f.armly, combined with more 
educauon and Petter living conditions for worke^ 
All this 13 good 80 far as it aoe*. But jt isooly 
a,patliative. not a solution. Herein this book is 
pictured the choioo blossoms of the capitalist 
system— the system by which the vast 
must sell their lebour power to the capiteiist 
minoritv in retain for a few pfennizs a oar. 
Although birth-control methods give men ana 
women the power to regulate their own lives, Muj 
TOTctty and the capitalist system cannot be toochea 
by this solution. Combined with birth-control 
methods must go a fundamental and revolntionary 
change in society by which those who work 
the fruits of their labour, instead of this irmr 


being harvested and enjoyed by the exploiting 
minority. , , . , 

The last section of the book deals with the 
morality and ethics of bourgeois society. 'WhCTeas, 
with the workers, marriage is nearly always based 
upon love, in bourgeois society it is the result of 
“reason”. W,hich means that a man and. woman 
are mated, as animals are mated, according to 
economic considerations. These , "marriages of 
convenience”, which have economic considerations 
as their foundation, are the origin of much of the 
miserv in upper-class society. It is the men from 
this cla«s who seek their women companions on 
the streets, or who maintain one or more mistresses 
whom they hod more interesung than their . legal 
wives. And likewise with the wives : married to 
men whom they do not love and for whom they 
have no respect or attraction, they also keep up 
the public appearance of the legal marriage, while 
at the same lime having their lovers privately. 
Often the husband and wife come to an agreement 
by which one does not interfere in the aluirs oi 
Ibe other, only thn outward form of niarnage 
being maintained Yet it is this class which rails 
Itself the 'respectable’ class of society, which 
demands the right to set the cthicsd and oiher 
standards for society, which makes the and 
talks aboot the ignorance and immorality of the 
working class. Jtis a rotten system. The rean ta 
show that venereal diseases, (or. instsnra sypliuis, 
IS most widespread among these classes, ror 
instance, siatisiits show that syphilis is . 
widely spread in the following classes-the highest 
being uken first business men, arademio ureies, 
artists and tho profewioos, *od, the lowest tigur^ 
tho working dtos Of coorse. .Dr. Kiesa 
CIV© tbese lacts. Alibouch she is dome 
in her way in the ilamsge Advice Oenier of 
tHnkfart. still her only .so ntion o all th«e 
problems is ‘responsibility m.love . Slie is dMg 
wbai she can by givme tiirth-TOntrol melhc^. 
by setdmg women to specialists, by givi^ 
certiBraies ensblmg a woman to ^ 
when her health requires iL All so far as 

it eoes- But her methods are not cutting at ine 
C is dB.tn>,..s 

but soperSeJ pjllouvts. SjmiiiT 

SANSKBIT-niNDI 

favw. Bomba!/. iTiee B-u a— . 

This is a laudable attempt at the (ompiUtton 
ofi^nvkntHmdidictionarj of Aynivedic 

The various medicines are arranged 
m^rSiabelic order and origioat Sanskrit texts, 
«ith relwoc?. tika-where deemed necces^ry. 
tonsUuon m_ Hodern Hmdi given in each 

have to wait for the complete trea^e to 
see bow far complete this work would be but 
from what we can see from the jilurae uEd^ 

K is likely to be a valuable addit on to 
the litmtnre on this subject 
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The English introduction should have been 
^vritten in consultation with an up-to-date 
authoiit7 on the matters discussed, as many 
obsolete speculations have been served up with 
really valuable data- Uesides the introdnction to 
a work of this nature should always be terse, 
concise and confined solely to the subject matter 
of the treatise. 

Amiable of Sanskrit anatomical terms with their 
English equivalents are given. Similarly a elossaiy 
of Sanskrit names for the various medicinal iU“ 
gredients together with their Hindi and English 
(or Latin) equivalents, and another one giviog 
descriptions m precise scientific English Of 
Ayurvedic processes, should be included in order 
to render the work ot real value to Scholars. 

K. N. C. 


Phesuka (t noicl) : By Pandit IsvaripTasad 
Shartna : Puhliahed by Hindi Pustak Bkandar, 
Laheria Sarai. Pp, J9+341. Prim Bs. 2-8. 

.Marie Corelli’s Thelma loosely done into Hindi 
with considerable abridgements. , 

The author is the editor of a Hindi paper and 
that accounts for his easy flowing racy stylo. That 
also accounts for the extremely nn«atisfacto^ 
nature of the introduction which is evidenuy 
written in haste and hardly does justice to the 

welKkoowa Eogllsh novelrsL 

_ The reasons that ho gives for thinking that 
Indians will hod the book particnlarly insirurtive 
and entertaining, are ihoronghly fallacious, (xio- 
ingal fidelity is not a monopolv of Indians and an 
exposure of the abuses in English society will 
never fill thoughtful Indians with a sens© of 
elation. The tu quoque argument is one of the 
weakest kinds of argnment. According 
to tho author, tho non-recognition in 
England of Mane Corelli, as a writer of the 
first rant, is duo to her merciless cnticism oI 
English society. This is hardly fair, for Eoglieu 
enties h-ivo never hesitated to recognise iho merits 
of II. O. Wells, Bernard Shaw, and others. 
In short the introdnction bristles with irres- 

K nsiblo statements like these. The author 
Is (0 realise that there is a good deal of 
dilTercnco between mere journalistic claptrap 
and sober literary criticism.- 

The general get-up of the book is extraordinaniy 
good. 

niuTiuA DnAinix Paht II ; Published by the 
Lahore Brahma Dkarma Praehar Samid. T^. 8L 
A .Translation of Maharshl DevcndranaUi 
Tagore 8 well-known dissertations on tho Brahma 
faith. 

JLB. 


espedally of Rajput history will hail this monu* 
mental original work of the Rai Bahadur who » 
the greatest living authority on the subject au 
the available materials, some of which are accessible 
to our author alone, liave been laid under wn- 
tributloQ. Such a work, based as it is on up-tcHWia 
materials and scientific principles, was keen y 
as a desideratum to replace the work of CoL itwa 
written about a century ago. 

The fasciculus under ■ notice consists of two 
parts dealing with the history of Udayapur from tbs 
times of Guhil to those of Rana Pratapsmgha. ug® 
may here and there differ from tho opinion ot J ab 
author but his array of facts and citation of 
cannot but command admiration. At the end oi 
the first part ore given seven appendices— the last 
• one teing tho bibliography. Here wo miss 8'^®“ 
works as— Prof. Bhandarkar’s Excavations at E^or 
(Arch-Surv-Memoirs), and the work on 
PaintaingB by Dr. Coomarswaray and Mr. 0. 0. 
Qa-ngols. lu tEe, lutroductliyn tbe authet dvacuAses 
about tho nature and sources of his materials. 

This is a work for which one shall have to 
come to Hindi literaturo and for this we con- 
gratulate the learned author. 

PCHDIT SATVANATim Kaviratxa. ’.—By 
Benarstdas Choiurvedi, JS'difor. the Vishala Bharata. 
Hindi Sahilya'Sammelan, Allahabad. 

This is the life-sketch of a Hindi Poet who may 
be called the last representative of the brujabhasM 
dialect Pundit Satyannrnin was a born-poet tip 
life of simplicity is reflected in his poems, llij 
main credit was his attempt to infuse new Itre and 
Ihooght into old-type themes of poetry, as w.o find 
In hw Dhramaraduia. His appeal to Rabindrnath 
to do something for Hindi as ho did so much, in' 
English is worth mentioDing. Pundit Benarsidos 
has done a service, not only to the poet who was - 
his Intimate friend but also to the Hindi literaturo 
by showing the man and bis mind. 

SmiAOAnAT ’.—By Mr. A'nVmaI*anfa Maltij/f^ 
Published by Pi. radmakanta Malviya, Abhyvdya 
Press, Auafiabad. 

This Bumntnous volume written in the form of 
letters on what young woniea should know will at 
onco attract the attention of thoso for whom it is 
intended. It may not be too much to assert that 
It has Borpassed all other works on tho subject 
m Hindi literature. The views of the author are 
catholic and judicious— and arc l^cd on a oom- 
patativc study of eastern and western ideals. Tho 
quotations from Sanskrit texts are not derogatory 
to modem advanced views on life. The appendix 
gives some life-sketches, poems, and directions for 
eimplo pbrsicai exercises for women. It is surely 
a most worthy volnme for presentation. 

JUitEs Babu 


J^hndur flaunshankar Hiroehand "lavJik 

401-73*;+It. 

Vi? ’^0 works on 

UnmiagQ are mens BccoPd 
oaca cerni llAiioos. every lover of history and 


MALATALAM 

YESC-KnisTT (Paht I): By A. John-Mau~ 
jranad. Isl edition, jTullished hy the TiJi/abhirar- 
dhini Press, Qitilon. I'jt. 02. jhdee As. 6. 

A short useful lifo-sVctch of Jesus Christ, 
.oclog a free rendering from tho English translation 
of tho Ifcnch boot. La lie de Jesus Christ, 
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„ PAnmitwtc^u: By P. V. Bama ifetion. 
Iwli^hed by C. P. Itamhudiri nnl Brotker$ for 
Publishing House, Triekur. pn. ISC. 
Prt'e Be. 1-4. 

Boots on sciontific sohj'erU are few and far 
retween in the Malaralam litcratnre 3tr. I*. V. 
rutna jlenOD has done s real semee by pablishin? 
hisrxnk on /Ae fau* o/'ero/i<{ion which is a free 
renaenug of Prof. Smakker’s treatise on the 
fabJJf.t Stnuonts srill no donbt profit by rcadioi; 
11 \\e wish, however, that the author had ctven 
a vocabalary of the aeientiGc terms ho had used 
AS an appendix to the book which would have 
Men of use for easy reference. 

OTTiw.Tn.iJii.re*L! Published by /A« Jfan^- 
hii'jom Press, Truhur, Pp. C5C. Price lU. 2. 

This is a collection of 18 Tttllal books 
reraposed by 11 different authors. All the songs 
deal with one or other I'liranic Btory, such as of 
Amharisha, Yayati. Aiimila and others The 
authors are all now dead, but thoy lived and 
wrote iQ the lat quarter of the 20th centorv, 
The present volume is the 3rd of the Manoelo- 
aayam Oranlkarali senes. 

P. kTHjjAS Aenvs. 


KoEJPiu«Bi5Dint By Mr. Mahcndmnalh 
Karan. Kshemananda KuUr, Bltanyanman, P. 0. 
Janaba, DUt. ifiVi/wptir, 

.. The author who has aireadv attained reputa* 
tiou as the hUtoriau of liijli which is an 
important sub^ivisloa from the staodnoints of 
language, ethm^raohy. and geography of Uengal. 
^‘i».gi*esa connected account of the port of 
Khejuri which was once famoas for its Anchorage 
and Bismal mast and also of Kankhall noted for 
Its light hon«e. More recently the former was 
connected with the first telegraphic experiments 
in India in 1851. Many other facts, together with 
?. gazetteer, are coUectetL There arc eotae illustra- 
tions. 

Hauts Dasir. 

Bijniniin : CoVecled by Umesh Ot. C^talcra- 
batty, 01 , Upper Chrviilar Hoad, Caleulia. 

, The boot is a collection of instnictive and 
inspiring portions from late Deshabandho Das's 
speeches and writings. The compiler has arrauced 
them in such a svsteniatic way as would 
enable the reader to form an idea about Desb- 
bandhu the man and his mind. This hook may 
be laclnded as a text book in national schools. 

SAPmyA : Compiled and published by Atnol 
AKmar Oonyuli from Saradeskicari Ashram. 1, 
^ofiaroni Ilemanla Kumari Si., CdlatUa. Pi tee 
Be l-4as. 

In the book under notice the editor has im- 
plied selected filokas from our religious Jitratnre 
eg. Veda. Upanishada, Oita. Chandi etc. Several 
poems from our national songs have also, been 
embodied in the book. This excellent selection .of 
slokas and poems ehould, wo think, be in- 
corporafed in the curricnlum of onr national bwa 
and girls’ schools. 

P. Stsaewa 


lIARArni 

Mrs-soLtxr isn Fasctsu: By D. V- Jamhankar 
B A l'iibluher~-D. K. Oonihaltkar, Shanicarmth 
Poona. Piiye 2SG, Price Bs 2. 

lu the first part of this book the author has 
nirrjted in a popular and fascinating style of 
Mossolini’a life and the second part is devoted to 
the origin, tenets, and achievements of the FasdsC 
movement A perusal of the book is suSicient for 
removing from the minds of read^'rs the false 
ideas engendered by perverted accounts and mis- 
statements of interested writers. The get-np is 
excelient. 

CmiivporArnAJfA on a treatise ov Pjiosodt: 
By J/ T. /’afipanfAort .1/ A. PubUskers^Batiktran 
Siindal. Pages 13 -¥228 J^e Bs 1-12. 

It was some forty years ago that a small 
hrochnre was written by the late Parashararapant 
Tatya Godboie on I’rosody for the uso of students 
in vernacular schools and two more books appeared 
since then, but their treatment of the subject was 
neither exhaustive nor scientific. Prof. Patwardhan’s 
book caa easily surpass them both m the quality 
and qaaulity of matter, inasmuch as the writer, 
who 13 thoroughly a quaiated with the Sanskrit, 
Marathi and Persian languages and, of conrse, with 
English, and is himself a renowned poet of the 
modern type, has treated the subject in all its 
aspects in a systematic and scientific manner, 
giving the charactenstips not only of classical 
meters derived from Sanskrit but also of those 
lately adopted in Marathi from Persian and English 
poetry such as Uazal sonnets, lyrical songs &e. 
The book is a valuanle addition to Marathi liters- 
tare 

KATATicitAR • By seven memhera of the Raiikiran 
Ifandal. teko art also ifs publishers. Pages 107. 
Price lit one 

This is a collection of essays written on 
diirerent aspects of Marathi poetry iu what is 
calleil the 'Xvshabsut age ’ It is to be noted that 
thw group of seven includes one lady graduate 
(wboaUs! is no more living). Soma writers in 
the outburst of enthnsiasm for modern Marathi 
poetry have made astounding slatemeats in 
donaocwtion of the old, religious roetry. But 
ollierwise the book famishes nch food for.reilec- 
lion to tliosa who feel interested In the renaissance 
of Marathi poetrv under the influence of Western 
poetical literature. 

ViDTOT AJfl VlDTUT CuAIVE BoOK P Bv 0. K. 
Date. Pubiisher—Vvlyut Karyalaya. Malad. Pages 
207. Price Its, 2-8. 

The speedily growing use of electricity in 
factories andboraca in India makes it incumbent on 
all whether educated or uneducated to make them- 
selves acquainted at least with the elements^ of 
the subject Thereare thousands of artisans working 
in factories driven with electric power who have 
to handle erect aod operate electric cranes, and 
this book should . prove as an invalnable guide to 
them But the pity is that the book instead of 
being written in an easy and popular 'style, 
is wntten in the form of catechism and no attempt 
appears to have been made to divest it of teclini- 
calitiea or to make them understandable by la v 
* - However, even in its present form 
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book will prove useful fo practical men an^ first 
y^par students of technical institutes in India. 
Diacrams and illustrations are given where 
necessary. 

CnvuATK^n-NmNAYA.: Or the question of 

mirnrjfi^ solved. By Shri '^fnyanand Chnitanua. 
Piihli’thfr Gowind L Detni, Jayaji Bazar, Gimfior. 
Bages 267. Price Re. 2-8. 

In this hook the anthor has, or rather thinks 
be has satisfactorily exploded the wrong notions 
ard beliefs entertained hy his • countrymen abont 
miracles alleged to have been worked hjr revered 
saints and Tocis in India and established the 
Urnth that the only true miracle in this world is 
that of 'Vi'ihwarup, su^h as was shown to Arjan 
bv Shri Krishna. He regards aa false every 
miracle which is a transgression of the known 
laws of Nature, which means that he has no faith 
in the possibility of man’s acquiring ^further 
knowJ^fi« and that sdrsBoed kooirledgo 
ing present-dav theories about the laws of Nature. 
There is superstition in avoiding superstition 
says Bacon, and this saving seems to hold good 
In this case. Tiio single miracle in which Iho 
author has faith viz . that 0 ! Yishwarup can ho 
seen even in these days says the , author with the 
Divine sight, which can he acquired _ bv a careful 
pernsal of bh another book named ‘Diwjra-DrishU’. 
How incredulous is the world not to believe it! 

Y. 0. Apte. 


too. The author his done his work with a 
thoroughness which is admirable. 

Life of Shivaji : By Kakalbhai Kolhari. ^ 

This is an up-to-date biography, which ha? 
utilised all materials to hand, dispelling the many 
falsehoods and illusions about tho great , liman 
Leader. There have been other Lives written ot 
him but they were stale, lifeless, and not, up-to- 
date : This one has a forco and vigor of its own 
and has at a bonnd seenred its proper place in onr 
Literature. , ^ 

A QmpE TO Holidays : By Pranjiban Vilhaldas 
Dhrnv printed nt the Jtin Vijay fVess, Sitmt. 
clothbound Pp. 592. Priee-Its 5-8-0 (.1927). 

The' lore and the ritual in respect of each Hindi 
holiday are fully given here. They furnish truly 
a guide to their observance as tho name of the 
book implies. 


Rubaitat of OsiAn ICiuyvasi : By Ru<t(m 
n^lnuji Dhnjivala. printed at the Ovjarali Neir.^ 
•Pfinliny Pre^a. Barnhay. Paper cover, pp. 25+36. 
Price Re. 2-0 0. 11927). 

Real love for the work of the Philosopher-Poet 
oj.l®'?'? baa prompted Mr. Bbajivala to publish 
this htilo volume. Information is given 10 it lo 
respect of the Poet nod , his work. Tho translation 
of his quartmins is such as would be found more 
Buitable for Farsi tlian Hindu or Mahomedans. 


GUJARATI 


India i-V Would Politics ; 77i/, Dr. Tnrak 
JCnth Das, Printed nt the Union Pnnh'ng II ori-#, 
137 Orel/ Blreel. Durban, A'llaf. Trim Paper 
cover. Pp. 87. Price 2a. 6d. {J927). 

This Gojarati translation of a Book . on Indian 
Politics is made, printed and published in Siuth 
Africa Viv an individual who calls himself Swatnn' 
ira. (fndependent). We are greatly plcn^cd to see 
Gujarati 80 tlnurbhing in that nirt of tho world, 
as the translation is really iatelligently done, tmil 
tho rendering bespeaks great care on tho pan of 
tho writer. 


WiLUtLii TrLL : By Srhiller .* TVanslalrd by 
ITarsinhbhoi hhicarbhai Patrl, ntinled nt the 
CtinroUir Printing Presi. Jnamf. cloth bound 
Pp. 193+78. Price Ba. 2-0-0. 11927). 

Soventy-cight brightly and intelligentlv- written 
pages on tholifeanrl life work ofSchiller: This Is an 
inirodnction to Gojarati readers inr the first time 
we I olievri. of the world-famous Schiller and Ids 
work. His well-known play Wilhelm Tell js 
translated hero and ably annotated, and illustrate 


• A Review of Nalakiivan: Bh/ Oza, B. A. 
pnnted at R/iaro( lyoua /+eia, Baroda. 

’Paper cover. Pp. CO. Price 2is. O'G-O, [1027). 

Premanand’s Nalakbran is a gem in the verso 
literaturc.of Oujaraii. This detailed roviow of iho 
poem brings out its good parts in very great 
relief. 

Auand Kavya ilAnoDADiri, Peahl VH . 

Pubjishrd By Man Chaml 8nkur Chand 
J/mrm. pnolfd nt t ie Juan Sinhji Printing /Vev.v, 
792+GC+J02+N8. IVice 

Re J'O’O {1927.) 

This, collection consisf.s of several rooms in old 
Gojaidti eulU ns Dhplamaru '0 Tale and others. Jt 
« » very informative inatrurtion by the pen of 
Mi^ MoliaoJnl D. Desai on tho Poet’S Iifa and work, 
and on tho whole U , is a useful contribution to tho 
Literuturo of old Quiarati. 

The Jgnmodo7/a Santiti of Rutlam has published 
a snhstamMl Vdlume of Gathaa \ to ir^St of the 
liakish/tvnahyak Bhaahya of Jain hhndra goni 
hattamfi Shnraman, a well-known book of Jain 
ritual. It ,is an entirely religious book and would 
bo appreciated by Jams. 


K. sr. J. 




Second Chambers in Provincial 
Legislatures 

In the course of an article enlitled "Iho 
Second Chamber in the Indian CoastitatioD*' 
in _ The Indian Herictp the Ilon’bio S«r 
rhiroze Sethna deals with the coDstitulion, 
fanctions and other important aspects of the 
Council of State. He concladcs his article 
as follows : 

Oor provincial 1«^slatnres are not bt'Ctmeral. 
bat th«“ fiaeslion is kept op«m, and the Ooveroment 
«t India Act expressly provides that one of the 
«n®stioas which the Sutowry Commission will 
o ® to cposiJer is ‘ whether the establishment of 
o«conu ^Cmmbera ol the local loffislatures is or is 
not desirable.” The *ubject has ha^iv received 
»ay attention at all. la some parts ol the British 
Aopire. both the system are lonad workioc aide 
V la some provinces ot Canada, thero Is a 
stniile Chamber, In others there are two chambers. 

Aastfali.a every staco lias two chambers. It 
would be desirable to loonire into the workioc of 
tne Second Chambers in the provinces ol Caoadi 
and the States el AnstralU land also the United 
oiatea) and t would siigeest that a competent 
lodian Bhonld visit those countnea and prepare a 
report on the subject. Such a report will be 
valuable m enabliue as to decide whether our 
provincial IcKislatnrei also should bo bi-cameral 


Habindranath on Co-operation 


The Bengal Co-operative Journal has 
published an authorised translation of Kabin-- 


dranath Tagore’s presidential address at the 
International Co-operators’ Day Sleeting at 
Calcutta, under the caption ‘‘Co-operation and 
oor Destiny”. According fo the poet: 

In tho pre-historic auo huse primitive animals 
pthered in their bodies immense bulk and power, 
pat man did not establish his supenonty by 
oocoming: a burger monstrosity. Man came to Ibis 
world, weak and small, and was able to overcome 


mncfa hnger animals in their isolation by realising 
the unity of separate nnits of power. Each man 
to-day 13 the master of an immenso power becanso 
of the combioation of the physical and mental 
powers of many men. Han thus is sow the lord 
of animat creation. 


Likewise man can rise ont of the misery 
and conflict of inequality if the real truth 
of unity is allowed to prevail in the domain 
of economics also . 


Only recently man has disooverd tho utility of 
this truth IQ the domain of economics. This is 
what IS known as the prodactioo of wealth by 
ro-operatioa and this shows that the time is not 
distant when mammoth capital will cease to exist. 


by sphitiDB np into smaller nnits. JlaQ will be 
free from the tyranny of economic inequality not 


by wodinx throngb blood, but by establishing ^ 
principle o( harmony between the vanous nnits of 
power. That is. tho principles of bumanism whose 
absence cansed socn a disorder in economics r 


or nob Small provinces, particularly if they aro 
tomogeneoas in character, may no; find it neoes- 
wry to have a Second Chamber. Bot Bombay, 
pengal, Mailras and the United I’rovincea are 
»rg0 provinces and perhaps a .Second Chamber 
®iy bo found desirable and expedient m them A 
yriter suggests that the best way of providing 
for communal renreientation and interest Is to 
wtablish Second Chambers in the provinces. The 
ouggestion is worth consideration. 


monster ; even so to-day. victory will come t, 
the economically weak, not by exterminating the 
powerfol bnt by realising its own strength througn 
unity. I can already see its victorious colonrs 
flying 10 the distance and in our country, loo. 
that flame victory is being heralded by the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. 

Somo people advance the argument that in 
India development schemes should bo shaped 
on tbo models of the D.inish sgricnlturists. 
The poet refutes this argument, for : 

Conditions in India and Denmark are ' not the 
same. Tho improvement of dairy farming there is 
not duo entirely to tho co-operative loovement , 
the help and initiative of the State piays a big 
role. Arrangements bavo been made .for the 
extensive training of the people at Ur^ 
farming which is possible on^ ?hat life 
Another great advantage of Denmark is t^t tne 
country docs not groan under the 


^ armaments. The entire revenue can be ade- 
quately applied to ‘be mamfo d nei^s of the 


prople^ Bnt it does not rest with ns m India to 
dieburae the rovenne for purposes of ‘be health 
and education of the people ihe amount set 
anart for the country’s welfare is hopelessly 
in^Mualo for these purposes. Here again the 
moblcrn is the extreme diiterence between the 
powers of the state and the powers of the people. 
Bui we must conquer our poverty and downfall 
due to this difTerenco by realising our own strength 
through methods of co-operation, by improving 
onr own health and ednc.ation. I have often 
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said this in the past aod it has to ho said acaia 
and again even now. 

He observes in conclusion : 

There was a time in our country when the 
community had a claim on the wealth of tho 
rich. They were forced by the prcssuro of public 
opinion to ackoowlcdge the reaponsibility of their 
wealth. That led to the efficient supply of social 
needs and society was kept alive. But because of 
such tradtions of charity,, the -people never learned 
to depend on themselves. They did not feel that 
the food and drink, health and education, religion 
and ioy o! the tillage depend on thn co-operation 
and the good-will of each of them. So when there 
came the modem social changes, when the enjoy- 
ment of wealth became exclusively personal, when 
the responsibility of possession did not naturally 
lead to its application for the general welfare, 
people failed miserably to nphold their own 
jateiests. Jt is becapse the rich spend Ibwr weajih 
in the towns and cities that the poor villagers 
have to lament the over-miserliness of their fate. 
They have lost the power to believe that the means 
of their betterment are in themselves. 

If in the first instance, this faith can be revived 
in the economic field only then will the country 
begin to live in all its departments. Our duty 
today is to preach this truth by spreading the 
co-operative system among the people. The organ- 
iaed strength of the puny monkeys caused the 
downfall of the powerful monster. Bavao, ten- 
headed in hia greed, twenty-handed in his exploi- 
tation. Tbia organisation was bound by ties 
of love to a central figure. Ramcbandra by his 
love unified the weak and made of them a terrible 
force. We want that love, that coherence for our 
salvation to-day. 


Where Asia and Europe Meet 

' Mr, S. T. Ramamnrthy, m, a., r. c. s., writes 
in The Hindustan Revieto: 

East and West meet not on their own plane 
but on a higher plane. SnoTV and -water meet io 
their common nature as shown by a common 
history taken over all time. Snow cannot claim 
precedence over water because in summer snow 
yields water while water merely evaporates. 
Water cannot take precedence over snow b^uso 
in winter water flows as rivers while enow keens 
idle on, the mountain tops. Take their history 
over all time, they are identical. 

Asia may work out science from religion, 
Europe may build up religion from science. But 
mo processes, when complete, -will be {denlicab 
Europe may move when Asia rests, Asia mav 
move when Europe rests. Yet over all time each 
total activity is of the same .pattern 

Europe and Asia meet in the vision o!*those 

Many lesser men in Am ?avo hved 


the realization of tho brotherhood of man is a hope 
of tlio fature. _ ... 

In the present then. Europe and Asia are bound 
by their dual rhythm, Europe has been active but 
her life is in floods. Asia has .been bound m sleep 
Irtjt the snows on her mountain tops are meltins. 
Cast off the clothes of winter. Prepare ye for the 
new fiommerl 


Swami Viyekananda’s Doctrine of Service 

Swam! Ashokananda in disenssing the origin 
of Swam! Vivekananda’s doctrine of Service 
in Prahuddha Bharata observes i 

Service originates 'from love and sympathy in 
the ordinary plane. Bat when by constant prao* 
tico, oar sympathy is purged of its Ckirthiy 
taints, when wo learn to look upon sauenw 
humanity as only Ood in different forms assumed 
by him in order to offer ns opportunity to serve 
him, as Swami Vivekananda says, we find that 
the consciousness of the Divine in men is the 
motive of service, and such service becomes » 
potent means of God-realisation ; this is ihi 
doctrine of stroke. Its origin,, so far as the 
Rimkrishna Order is roncerned,., is traceable to 
that psychology which underlies Sn Ramknshnas 
whole teaching and especially his , teaching on 
the harmony of religions. The fact is that both 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami vivekanaDda ,t 3 tisnt 
aod exemplified a certain attitude towards life 
and reality : religious harmony and service both 
oome out of that atiifude, and also that other 
doctrine of Swami Vivekananda that there is so 
Bin. They all rise out of the monistic consoious- 

Soth is OOP comprehension of the problem. 
Sri Ramakrishna may not have expressly asked 
Swami Vivekananda and other disciples to 
undertake secular works for the service of man 
and fo propooad the doctrine of service by -which 
a universal spirit of service could bo evoked, helping 
on the one band the national regeneration in its 
various aspects and pnrifying on the other hand 
the hearts of the workers and leading them on 
to Self-realisation, the only one goal of human 
life. Bat there is that in Sri Ramkriahna's 
teaching, which directly and inevitably leads to 
them. If Sri Ramakrisbna’s teaching was the seed, 
ia the fertile life of Swami Vivekananda and other 
disciples, this has become a mighty tree, of which 
this doctrine of service is a mam branch. 


Acbarya .Bose on India’b Intellectual Life 

The Mysore Economic Journal reprodacos 
Sir J. 0. Bose’s ilInniiDatiDg My.sore Convo- 
cation Address under the caption ‘'India’s 
Intellectual Life”. '-The Scientific Savant opens 
his address with a reference to his early 
struggles : 

I wai p.aralyzed at the beginning of my life 
by various hypnotic saggestions that India was 
truly in^resting because of metaphysical speca’a- 
tioas of her ancient dreamers and that the great- 
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of the coanfry was past neyer to be rcTived 
again. 

Yon najr ask who taoght me belter, what W 
me to persist acainst insnpcraUo difDcalties? My 
answer is that my own work, my teacher, that 
atroies of repeated ailversity fierred a.s the ade- 
quite Bhmulos. and that the lesson of the post 
was my abiding inspiration. 


Accordios to Acharya Bose: 

and re«<»arch are indUsoInbly connected 
with ^bother. The ipint of research eaanot be 
lai^^ed br mere lectures on antiquated theories 
Which are often entirely baseless and which effeo- 
.Wock all farther pronress. Nothiuecnobo 
so awfrnctiTe of oricinalilT as Wind acceptance of 
ex-cathedra statements. The true fouctien of a 
twher IS to train his diiciples to discoeer 
tmn« themrelres. Such a teacher cannot be easily 
louna .and It will be your duty to diacorer him 
fk «’efy facility for his work. L^t 

It* ” P® creation of a learned caste whose 
attention is mainly taken np in securion special 
.V ft”® a borniDg candle that 

be ]ishte<l. The pupils by workiun 
under euch a teacher will learn the Taluo of per- 
sistence and of tho Inflnite care to be taken at 
^sry step t they will catch from him alimpses of 
inspiration by which he euceeeds fn wrestioe from 
jealously guarded secrets. They 
win oeceme a part of his boioc sod will band 
oown a passionate lore of truth through fleeting 
Kseration*. Tliat spirit can neyec die ; we abatl 


Regardini; the chief 
uniTersity he obserres : 


faaetion of 


The extension aed ntilizatlon of knowledge In 
4k! “f* pf are as important a fuoclion of 
me ^Qijersily, Ihough not only foociion. It fa 
wre that we are brouaht into intimate ccntact 
^th great thoughts and ideals of differeut races 
■HI people. We need not be discouraged by lb* 
^porary aberration of man, but must be inspired 
me nobility of his aspiration, ft is not by 
withdmwal but through aclire struggles that we 
snaii best serye our countiy. 


Gold Beserves in Iffysore 

We read in The Feudatory and Zemiadari 
India : 

Fire mining comnsoies carried on gold roiniog 
at the Kolar Gold field durirg the twelre months 
ending June 30 last, all prodneiog and paying 
uiviaends. The nominal wid up capital of alt 
the companies remained the same as in the pre- 
ceding year namely £1,717.C00. The^ Quantity 
of fine gold prodocro last year was ^2.893 o*'. 
and the quantity of fine silver was 22.8 OT ms. 
The total valno of both minerals was £1,(533.720, 
beirg a. decrease of £52,810 or 3.13 per cent in 
comparisoa with the previous year. This decrease 
m value is due not only to decrease in proonction 
but also to a slight drop in the maiket 
gold and fluctuation In the rate of exchange. The 
total amounts paid in dividends by tb® 


companies last year was £300,108 or 18.51 per 
cent, of the paid up capital of all the five com- 
panies. the corresponding fiirtire for the previous 
year being 18A8 per cent The roralty payable 
in the Mysore Government was £87,699 being a 
decrease of 4 02 per cent. 


Evils of World Economy 


Tho ontstanding characteristic of the 
modern world is its increasing geographical 
DnificatioD — and this world nnity has brought 
aboot world economy. Prof. Dr. P. J. 
Thomas of the Madras University discusses 
tho world economio problems in the course of 
an informative article in The Young Men of 
India. Ho at first examines how far 
the world has benefited by this world- 
economy and says that it "has bronght 
about a growing sense of world solidarity.” 
Dot. o^orves the writer, these gains have 
not been obtained without attendant evils: 


World economy has made for increased inter- 
national dependence, aod the consequesces of 
international rivalry are to-day more intense and 
widespread. Every civilized country now gets 
many of the most essential things from outside. 
lintaiD. for inataocc, imports more than three-fourths 
of Its fo^etulTs and all its cotton from abroad and 
if those distant cooutrles refuse to seod, those 
articles or are prevented by war from doing ao, 
industry will come to a sudden collapse and 
atarvatioo will stare the country in the face. The 
same will happen if other couutnre do not purchase 
Untaio’a goods Similarly a crisis m one country 
effects all others, for as already ahown. ail 
coaotries are interdependent in industry and 
flosDCC. Those who have followed the course of 
the American crisis of 1997 will l«ear testimony 
to the loternalional character of floancial and 
iodastrial fluctuations. . ... 

LAbour unrest is also growing m all countries 
and as labour is now organized on an international 
basis it 13 clear how the menace, of the labour 
movement is international too. . We .now know 
that a general strike is quite feasible in countnes 
where labour is well-organized, and. there is no 
reason why a more unified international labour 
iDOvement should not bring about international 

"^Tbns world eoonoray is in many ways thmten- 
log tho safety of tho world. If it has made our 
lives more cheerful and our surroundtogs more 
congenial, it has also made our economio position 
more insecure and our comforts less dependent on 
oar own elforts. What is the remedy i* National 
Governments acting alone have proved IhemselvM 
ineffective m controlling ensrs and cheeking the 
mi^inate ambitions of Trusts and EarteU- The 
imnotenceof natinnal governments will only increase 
in the future. Tlieiefoie, if world economy is to 
be made to function for the grod of mankmd, it 
fa necessary that there should be a strong inter- 
national organization to control it. There is no 
getting away from this conclusion. And we m 
India are as much interested m it as those in 
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IluropG and America, for •we depend on •world 
market for the disposal of our products, as the 
■world markets depend on us for their supply. 
Like other countries we have pained and lost > 
by the emergence of world economy, and our future 
interests are inextiicably connected with the ease 
and safety of international economic relations. 


Tapasvins or Politicians ? 

The Vedic Magaxine publishes an inspiriot* 
address of Mr. T. L yaawani , where he deals 
with 'several aspects of Brahmcharya in', 
relation to national character and national 
destiny. He observes: 

How raav we rehnild India ? The auestion has 
been asked me bv younemen in different parts 
of the country. Some there ho T know.— some 
amnoc our elderly politicians.— who think a new 
India can be built by anatchlng concessions from 
the Government and Great Britain. Not so think 
I. Some there be who have faith in Royal Com- 
missions. Council debates, and perchments of 
Parliament lly faith is different. A New India. 

I humbly submit, -will be built by the power of 
Tanasya. Not politicians hut Tapasvins wlU build 
a free India. The India that is to give a mishty 
njes»ure to the world, the India that fa to be a 
teacher of the world, a servant of humanity in the 
coming daya. the truly fr-^e India will ho built. I 
humbly submit by tlie flhakti born of Brahma- 
charya. of purity and wisdom, of Tapasva.— not 
tliy discussions in Councils, not by debates m 
Parliament. 

So let my closing word to you bo Develop 
the power of Tapasya. The ancient bonks, tell iis 
that Tacas built the universe. In the besnuninir. 
we read, the world was not s then God the great 
Spirit did Tapas ; out of it the worlds were bom. 
Oat of Tapas. too. will be born a new nation. If 
you that aro younc, if you in difforeot p-irU-of 
the country prow in the spirit of Brahmacharya, 
o! Tapis.- then 1 fed. wo shall not have to wart 
long for the coming of the day of a new India, a 
free India Tanas, sacrifice, self-control. Brahma- 
charva,- there is the secret of national ndvance. 

I h.ive asked myself aciin and again “IIow 
manv of India’s youngmen aro prepire<l to prav 
to God :— "O TiOrd. accept us as a paeriflee !” 
Believe me. now India will not be built liy falka 
and mcetincR and paner-resolutions. New India 
will bo built by bands of young Brabmacharis. 
young Tapasvins In whaso hearfn will l>o the silent 
aspiration, the silent prayer:- “0 I/jrd ! accept us 
ns a sa'Tifice.” 

Koch youogmcn India needs today. Clothed 
with iv>Tcrty and fillo<l with a longing for India’s 
JirenitiTn. they will movn from ntaee to pla^ : 
they wjll wamW tram \l lago to village, dwlarinc 
nl In'!!* .ml 

bersncirnt Hishis BIcssM. indeed, will be anch 
Tnirgmen. Vor. ibem will the I/.Vd taleno M 
lMlrorn«*nt» of India’* destiny. And (hey will bo 
the Imldera of the temple of the Mother? ^ 
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’ ' Fatherhood of God 

. Some people assert that, the conception 
of God as father is a prominent feataro in 
the religion of Jesus. ' Bat “quite reverse is 
the- fact” — remarks Sj. -Mahesh Chandra 
Obosh in the course of a well-docnmentea 
article in The Vedic Magaxinei 
' Of all the countries of ’ the world. India 
the first. to discover this truth. The idea of tne 
Fatherhood of God .is as oW as the o dest part or 

the RiRveda iVide i 89. 4 ; 90. 7 ; 159., 2 .,10 •. 

^ following passagas are quoted * from the 
Vcdio Literature :— ^ 

f5p(»nffT tvam hi ptfrr tvam 

V. VIII. 93. II. Atharva Y. XX. 103 2. Sama 
V. ii 4. 13. 2. ■ , 

’Thou art Father ; thou art Mothor," 

. mi ftclT sakha pita pilrila>nah 

pxiiritiQVi ' , , . II 

• “Fitend. Father, the most Fatherly . of fathers 
(Ry. iv. 17. 1C) ^ (.$a\ha) means really boin 
’"frlead or comrsniots." . ' , ' 

ftai ffl pita no' si ^ pita ho 

Yfljor T. xxvjI. 20. Sita Dr. XIV, 1, 4. Tail. 
Ar. IV. 7. 4 : V. C. 9. ( for »r1fiT ) ; IV. la B : 

“Thou art our Father : as Father instruct os " 

To the Vedic seeis God is not only ‘Father 
but the most fatherly of fathers ; lie is mothor 
too : IIo is also {salhc^ friend and companion. 

In tho Svelssvatarn Upanishad (iii 17) 0^ has 
been called- 

WJ 3^^ Sarvasya saranam siihrit 
' “Tho Bcfage and Lovor of all" ' 

This idea ocenrs also in the Oita IX 18. 

The word (suAn'O is ocdmanly translated 
by tho word "Friend.” Literally it means “Rood- 
liearled.” He is ■Sweetheart” in ils truest Bonso : 
Ho IS our Liver. 

lo the pirn God has been ’declared as tho 
I/>yer (oririend) of all tho creatures. 

Wc may call him Father. Mother, Friend and 
Lover. But in fact IIo is nearer and dearor than 
cveiy of one them. He is dearer than the non. dearer 
than wealth, and dearer than everything else iu 
world.” 

Ktal prajo putrat prnjo rillat preyo'nynsmat 
sarra^mni 

(Brill. U. f .13.) Of all tho persons in the world, 
the fon is tho cjc»rest but dearor than that son 
is the Surremo Self, 

He Is nearer to us. nearer to all ; He Is neuet 
than tho nearest I'tfn Ihe ii'orJt 'nearnnd 
nraw’ wale Aim di»tnnt. .Only an cjctcrnal ot-jecl 
can t'C near or nearer. But ho Is (no eye of oar 
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eye, Ihe ear of cor ear. the tnina of our mind, the 
telf of our Self; (Keoa 2). Ua h tho warp anil 
woof cl our Self ; Ueja our inner Self (KalhalV I, 
Bnh j. 4. 8 : iii. 4 ; iii R eta). Un'leratandine and 
J^lizioe this, the H«his of the npanlohada aaid. 
ihi3 Self is to be worshipped as Dear.” 

nfmanamerd priyamu- 

pasita 

Ilr. D. 1. 43. Only to this Inner and Dear 
bell can wo say in the truest and the most literal 
sense. 


frani aimalam^tara 

sman 

“Thou art ours : we are thine" (RiRreda »mI. 92. 
32 Alt. Ar II. 1. 4. 18). 

The Ifiahi says 

. The Self is to bo seen, is to )-e hearkened to. 
tt tr . O'*' is lo he tnedilated *on. (Bnh. 

D. IL 4 5 ; Y 5. C) 

sn 1:757: wr^r fjrfir=!nf^rT=ir: 

No other rellRioa has rea'“hed such a l»i«h 
I’fi ihere are different itrau in the relimons 
'he world. Ata low alralora Oo<l is an object 
P‘ '5»t. At a wtiatatn just atrtro tlila lie is oor 
f^ro. There am h'cher strata stiil. In «oe of 
tneie strata Do is our Father. In the rclutioo of 
iio'i sll the strata. At one moment ho 
would eahurt his folloacrs to fear 0<^ In 
mother mood ho ssid Ood is the Loid. And 
»hen hft soared higher, he understood that Ood 
a nnt Liber, 

,. Though It waa not a new dIs^>oTere of JesnV and 
though it falls abort of tho highest ideal of Indian 
«ee«. yet it is a truth of a higher retlsion , and 
» has a permanent value in the religious world. 

S| Ghosh also fells us that the idea of 
the Fatherhood of Ood was not now amon^ 
the Greeks al«o. It was a prevalent idea 
e^en in the Homeric Ape. 


F. S. Iilarvia on India 


, In reviewinp F. S. Marvin's work entitled 
India and the West”, Mr. A. M. K. Cumara- 
swamy writes in The Nalional Christian 
Ccnmcil lietieu". 


hard on India at her lieing compclled_to be sav^ 
by an exienial power, however banian. India is 
now learniog that she ronst work out her oj^ 
salvation, and that the priro most be paid “WO 
propOTal, therefore, that England must carefnuv 
watrh over India till she comes of ago and that 
Iroedoni should be giien to India as ■ 
cannot f-? palatable to tho Indian people. Thia 
Mme failure .iccounta for Mr. Mervin’s conlenlKm 
that India is more fortunate than Chios— a propwi- 
tion which will not t>e sul«cTihcd to bv the 
Jnajonty of Indians. Mr Marvin is unooobtMlv 
lonpst in hts belief that Britain, ‘while eUlontiM 
n democralio conslifnlion at home, has allemplfa 
more slowly and with greater dilBculty to eitena 


tho same principles in the East.’ and in seeing, 
hereto a striking exa nple of tho unity of history. 
Many noble Englishmen, some of them rnlers in 
India, have believed likewise. Bat Indians may 
bo pardoned if they say they are compelled to 
declare that history do«3 not conGrm this belief 
that India has had to stru’gie to extract well-nigh 
every small measure of Advance from an unwilling 
Ooveinment, and that I/jrd BirLentiead’s 'bv tho 
Bword’ declaration and Lloyd George’s Steel Frame 
speech appear to express the true state of aflairs 
between Britain and her Eastern 'partner'. * 


Tracing Crime to Neglected Teeth 
Ttie Indian Dental Renete reprints an 
Article from the pen of Dr. Charles E. Fox, 
in which he opines tiiat dental irregularities 
aro responsible for an astounding number of 
crimes. Says h** 

Women a? well as men turn out to bo burdens 
00 society becanse of ceziect of teeth in formative 
vears A mis-shappen jiw, duo to lois of mal> 
formed Icoth. is the first ingredient in that un- 
foriunaie hndse-podze that makes a criminal. For 
mal-form^ii teeth make so nglv. abnormally-shaped 
face, and a person so sfilicted is a sour, unhappy 
manor woman. To lake Ihe sequsnceone step 
farther, su^h a msn or woman imagines he has 
A emdge acainst society, and tho mind of a person 
of Ibis hind Is the ideal birth place for the vicious 
crimes of which we read. 

He then emphasises the importance ot 
parents’ taking timely interest in tho state 
of their children’s teeth and points ontr 

There are two types of dentally abnormal people 
in whom criminality lurks. Neglecting an infected, 
at«ccssed tooth for years often results in a form 
of losanity. and many are the serioas crimes that 
have bcco committed by people m this state of 
nind An infected tooth always gives some slight 
sign of its presence and it is the duly of p.irenta 
who want their children to grow up gtwd citizens 
and eacccssful men and women, to watch for tneso 

child with freqnent headaches, ear-aches, 
tbroat-iofectioaa. headKOlds., or neuralgia is more 
than likely to be sulTermg from the elTecLs of a 
hidden abscess in the mouth. A-ray. ami the 
prompt treatment of a dental surgeon is imperative. 
Thi** la vahabla advice for . grown-nps as well. 

The other class of criminals that originates 
amoog people with dental irregularities. is composed 
of who have had over-Iapping. bmk or 

otherwjse ill-formed teeth since cliildhood. 

These teeth, t.sually loo urge, or too many for the 
size of tho mouth, have in the wny yaars pushed 
the gnms al! out of shai e. so that by the time an 
adnft age is reached the face presents a grotesque 
and hideous aonearanee. One or the other of tlie 
iswB may protrude, the mouth will usually be 
partly open, even when closed, and a smile on a 
facp hko that is terrible to behold. 

Pictara Ihe mental altitude of a girl who has 
gro«D UD to the aze of eighteen with a hideously 
deformed mouth. Of course, she is nnpopular with 
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the yoTiDB men ol age. None of them want even 
to walk beside sneh a face, far less to kiss it 
This girl, her natural desire and need for 
campanionstip thwarted, will turn dark and sour 
toward everyone, and the chances are, nine to 
one, that she will eventually develop into one of 
those twisted malicious characters knows as p 
villace gossip.” 

, As to boys, the record of the teeth of men now 
in penal institutions proves that defective teeth are 
one of the biggest contributing factors in the for- 
mation of the criminal mind. Without question, 
some of the present ‘‘crime wave” is to a large 
extent due to the lack of dental knowledge 
which parents possessed twenty or thirty years 
ago. 


the Ignorance of India iis being exploited by , the 
knowledge and cunning of more fortunate nations, 
how the wealth of our country is drained away 
because we do not know husiness, bow our 
neighbour the cultivator is swelling the coffers 
of the jute factory millionaire by the sweat of 
bis brow without being able to earn for himself 
his daily bread, how the Indian agriculturer ij 
sinking deeper and deeper into indebtedness ana 
how more fortunate countries than ours have been 
able to drive away malaria and other diseases, by 
combined effort, we cannot remain idle .and inac- 
tive laying all the blame of our miseries at the 
door of Providence. 


Schoolboy Howlers 


Spirit of Service Among Students 


Prof. Akram Hussain in Ihe course of 
an article in The Sa-adat College Magaxine 
expresses the opinion that Indian students 
should be imbued with the spirit of service 
in their student life. He observes in this 
connection : 

Rabindranath has set up the Sreeoiketan be- 
cause be has realised that for the uplift of a 
nation academic learning and scholarship alone 
Is not sufllcient : puritv, honesty and all other 
character-building qualities also are not snffioient: 
the idea of service, the habit of thinking .and 
working for others must be inculcated and stitnu- 
lat^ along with these. It is not enough if a 
few men in a country are leamed or virtuous or 
wealthy, there should be scquirement as well as 
dUtributioa of the blesaings of knowledge, 
character and wealth. Unless yon ra»8e the 
platform on which you take your stand yon. cannot 
rise very high .yourself. Selfishness w not 
permissible even in piety. Bo good and help 
others being good, give in order to have, servo 
in order to enjoy. No doobl you are the centre, 
but there can bo no centre without a circnm- 

country like India in which the level of 
Knowledge and power is so low and the econo- 
mic sitnation so miserable it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fortunate few should be sympathe- 
tio to the unfortunate many. Thinkers of every 
school in this country are now agreed that the 
students of our schools and colleges should l>o 
imbued with the spirit of service so that in later 
lUo they may bo real servants of society and 
benefactors of country and mankind. Two or 
three decades ago people of this country believed 
that the business of the stndent was book- 
learning only ; provided he read his books be 
might ignore even the laws of health. That 
age is now happily gone. The present view is 
that thc.stodent fihonld not only learn his lesson 
and enjoy himself in healthy diversions but 
thonld also give his spare tirao to the service of 
th. raijlir, Tho nMion oinnot bear Hat Urn. 

not spent Ip Iho right manner it will sarefy bo 
arfnl in the wrong manner bringing min ani? 
misery at the end. When wc SmSr 


S. Veuketaraman writes in The Scholar : 

I have not been able to trace out the origin of 
the word “howler." which is the more onforlnnate 
as it is not to be found even in a work like biP 
James Murray’s ‘New Eoghsh Dictionary.” Aa 
eminent professor of English whom I consulted, 
thinks that the word so-called because it makes 
the teacher howl with rage ond indirectly it also 
makes the poor schoolboy howl with pain 1 

More often than not, “howlers” procee^d from 
ignorance, inattention, want of study and thnnght- 


iessneiss 'oiffhe part' of the" perpetrator. But one- 
---‘-ikes showing a good 


sometimes comes across roisUkt^ 
deal of thought and mgenuity on the part of the 

{ lupit At one of their examinations, the third 
orm boys of a school were asked to show their 
familiarity with . certain words and phra^a by 
usiog them in sentences of their own. Two of 
the words were “adage” and ‘adjudge.” His utter 
ignorance of the meanings of these words did not 
prevent a boy from wrilins a perfectly correct 
»e»i/«nce: “Kama wrote ‘adage’ for afljadge’T The 
lad’s ingenuity consists in selecting just those two 
words from five unfamiliar ones, which sonnd 
almost alike aod using them for the construction 
of what tnms out to be not only a sentence but 
also a “howler."! 

Equally amusing is the story of a youngster 
who wondered how thero could be a feminine 

e dcr of the word “monk.” because his teacher 
told him that monks don’t marry I , 


Forced Labour iu E. B. By. 

We read in Indian Itailivays : 

The question of Forced Labour without having- 
any remuneration baa long been agitating the 
minds of tho sufTering employees of this railway 
but owing to lack of united effort their clamour 
for such gross injustice has always been allowed 
to die within their sphere. It is high time now 
that all tho employees should place their demands 
for a satiable allowance for overtime work done 
bv them. When the cases of leave and pay or 
allowance have hitherto been ignored by the rail- 
way authontles. ttie cmployeca ahoiild under no 
cironmstnnccs neglect to claim the remuneration 
for the over-time or any additional work. It i-s 
high time for the oi^aniscrs and parties at ditfer- 
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‘he «tan M thit thv m%r 
TkI to tho occatiOQ and place ih-tr d-mwdi Lefore 
ia. CO time. It will not be col of 
njcQtiop here that a days back ih-* 

“^^“®ot iiow one daj’a rest rear ba 
mn^ to all the emoloyeet aft^r air dara’ vork 
1.*° *0*^ 0* the pro- 

posal which 13 p«rbar» nipped ia tho bud. 


Mod.rn Science and Brilieh Cbrietiinity 
The ifaha-Tlodhi tnUei; 

Chriitiaaitr h Ukinr adTaataje of the 
pcsolta of modem acieucc. SfMical 
5?^?* .*1” ■**'^‘5 ’^'tl.m repeat year*, 

Md the th^loKuns t^k a/lrantare th-reof, orstanisM 
racoical miM one and todir the miniooary aometK^ 
ti^rd whereby they earn 
?*'P ,of chantabiy-mtaded people ana scad 
Slip’ll? *^J**i.* knowledre of mcdicioe to 
med'cal acioace eilcnd 
the Ignorant natite* 


Monsoon Charges for Postmen 

The potfnicn and mnnen in the East 
Beog^al districts hare got to discharge Iheir 
onerous duties under extremely diflicult 
circumstances daring rains. Daring this 
llmo of Ihfi year the tillages in the interior 
look like ’’little isles hemmed in with a vast 
ibeet of water", the water channels Fanning 
io Die rillagos are blocked with wafer-hyacinth 
which makes them impassable and the rivers 
overflow their banks In the coarse of an 
article entitled "Monsoon Charges in East 
Bengal" in Ijabour Mr. Lakshmikanta Sen 
iRvttes the attention of the poblie; 

To th« very inadeanato atlowanco that these 
dl-atarrcd men receivo as boil-hiro and rower’s 
wa^ps. For years they hive knocked their heads 
against the stooe-wall of the barcancracy without 
avail. Dot in the yeir of grace lOJfi A. D. the 
Olds smiled on them It is a tbousaud pities that 
whit tho anthontiss .eanctiooed is utterly inode- 


,-4 vy»-r tno Ignorant noiives wu« luv Buiiiunu'w Banciinaea isuiicriyinoao- 

™ ?? .^**'^**^P'*y- J**ns had no oiutc. and disappointiog. They have sooctioawl 
S?, v2lf\ ,0* medicine, and when the blind moo Its. d or 4/- for a single baat aod Its to IW- as 
erOTght wore him ho used mod and epit to rower* wages. I am apcakiDg of the Dacca 
M«otmeeyc He ordsrtd his discIpW to h«tl Datnct I mike bold to say that the decision of 
♦aS * .V ^ th» power of the holy Ghost, hot the authorities betrays utter oaUoosness and want 
JSStcaj tnMieal missionary applies ecienliflc of sympathetic insight to creep under the ekm. I 
r-hl... * ” 5*'* .*‘2k. As a t«>dy of men “f for the shame of it you have got to revise It. 

padres are Wter edaoited in modem _ 


r^,^nA~''r'^ foiw.^ They generously 

rttfwd to the appesili mide fe relievo human 
eunenng, and the padres know that if they are not 
^‘,1* to wo to the wall. Ilcnoe 
wTk to the field of raodcra research, and 

’^in ecientillo aids they manage to get their 
ousineas done to their advanl^e. 

Bat ia India: 

•* 00 spirit of research, no unltv. no 
^topnse among the Hindus and Uaddhists They 
quarrel among themselves for petty things thereby 
5‘7*°W the alifm the power to enbone. wht^ they 
Mlf-interest. What is needed 

onl ij the training enforced by gestorew. xiio members oro moat or mem eiaeriy 

Iioddha. _ The dnving force of altruis'io men with a large preponderance of laid heads, 
^ivity IS eelMimfice. When the mmd is engigM yet they behave like ecnool boys b.*foro the class 
1“ good object tbo idea of ciroistio pride goes f>»gins. The president rises and reads something 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
Mr. A. 8. Panchapakesa Ayysr M. A. 
(Osou.), ICS., gives the following impression 
of bis visit to the Chamber of Uepaties, 
France in (he “Oarland '' . 

This Chamber of Deputies is about the most 
lively gs-sembly that 1 have ever Been. ?Jven 
after the President has taken his chair, which he 
docs somewhat ccremooiouslv, being ushered in 
liy an usher girt with a aword who cries "31, 1/3 
I’/ceidcnt’’ the merabere continue to cioster toge- 
ther 10 email gronps chatting, laughing and miking 
gestorea. The members aro moat of them elderly 


Among the civili7.»<i ra^tbe 
coE^etUion IS to do more good to the country, and 
w raise the elatus of the nation. Scieneo his given 
.u a'^livity to the hnmin brain, and 

«»!. of Europe and America have free 

^eace_ laboratories to expand their energy in 
their rango of observation. In India 
anu UCTlon ecien'’® laboratories aro scarce, and 
only tho arlvaneed student can make use of 
Waratns thereof. It Is dilTercnt In the United 


Wins. The president 

at a temfle Bpoed. Tlio talk aod tho Jangliter go 
on jUBt tho same among tho members. The presi- 
dent stamps his feet, raps tho cane on tho fable 
and rings the bell. Somo ushers cry out Silence 
otessieur*. b'iI vous plait” (Silenca sirs, if you 
please). "Silenco messieurs, je vous prie” (Silence, 
Birs. 1 pray yon") llinro a minute Uut (ho mcm- 
bsrn are generally neither pleased to keep silenco 
nor aro thev amoniblo to pravers. So, this hubbnb 
continaes. Tho president sits down finilly and 


States,. 'Dio man who mikes money in America rails noon a momber to speak. As if to revenge 
generously gives large gnms to improve the himself, ho now Breaks to others and pavs not tlia 
lijefewaM people, and they are divinely compasa- slightest heed to tli^ member. The member thnn- 


from the right cry "Trea bien” (Well-and 1) and 
six from the left shout out "nobbish I” Four or 
five stand up and try to speak at the sarao time. 
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They address one another and speat all at a,Ume, 
and there is a terrible confusion. Suoh is the 
liberty in this assembly. Liberty.* equality Md 
fraternity are fully present since there is nothinis 
to choose between member and member or member 
and president. But eloquence is very common, 
and the members are all attention to an orator 
'Who can sweep them of their feet by a fervid 
appeal to their emotions. Brilliant repartees are 
very common. 

President Patel of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly also narrated similar experience 
about some foreign legislatures a few months 
ago.- 

Middle-class Unemployment in Bengal 

The Bajendra College Magazine (Faridpnr) 
publishes the following note by Mr. li. B. 
Burrows, Dt. Magistrate on “the scheme for 
dealing to some extent with the question of 
unemployment among the middle classes” : 

Government have sanctioned a scheme^ for- 
mnlated by the Collector. Faridour, for dealing to 
some extent with tho question of unemployment 
among the middle classes. It provides one year’s 
training in practical aericnlture at the Government 
Aericnltural Farm, Fandpur. UarioR this year’s 
training, instruction in ogricnltural carpentry, 
elementary veterinary hnowledgo and the principles 
of co-operative credit will also be given. Dnrinc 
this period of training, the boys oi yonog men will 
be reqmrod to work at the Govt. Agrieolforal 
Farm as labourers and will be paid R«. 12/- a 
month for their labour on the Farm, tree accom- 
modation will be provided for them. They will be 
required to arrange for their own meals and bring 
thar own utensils, fnrnitare, bedding, light etc, 
/ Her the year’s training each boy or yonng man 
will receive provincial settlement of a 15 bigba 
plot of Khas Mahal land free of rent for three years 
and will also be advanced Rs 200/- by Govern- 
ment nnder liUnd Improvement or Agricultural 
ijoans Act for initial expenses, these advances 
being made on the personal joint and several 
spcuritv of two persons acceptable to tho Collector. 
The advance with tho usual interest would ho 
recovered in four annn.al instalments commencing 
from tho 2nd ve.ar after tho money is adv.aDcc(]. a 
further condiJion Iwing that, if for any re-ason the 
provincial settlement is terminated by the collector 
at any time, the whole amount or such balaoco 
as is outstanding will be immediately recoverable 
iroTn tho two sureties. 

Having l>eon given the land and tho loan, each 
l)OV or young man will bring the land into 
cultivation with his own hands and wiH not 
be allowed to let out tho land in farm or bar a 
sc'Ucment, nor in any other way sublet the land 
or any portion thereof. The work done On the 
Unii will inspe<-te.l every half vear bv the 
I Mricl AencuUnral qmcer and tho Kha.s Slahal 
OlUeer. and the Collector will decido on their 
V‘° arrangement should cootinne. 

Jam! ia farm or Inr or to 
- suidct It, will involro immedLate cancellation of Iho 


provisional settlement. At the end 01,%® 
years, provided - satisfactory progress had 
made, an ordinary raiwatwari settlement ’will o0 
made on the usual terms obtaining in the 
ment estate in which ’ the land is situated. W 
salami being charged. Further land may also ce 
'Settled at the Collector’s discretion npto the linnt 
which can be cultivated personally by each boy or 
young man and- his family. - • a *11 

An agreement 'for tho experimeofal jwnoa wit 
have to be signed by each candidate. A copy of tfl0 
agreement will bo supplied on application. . , 
It is proposed to give effect to tho scheme wiin 
five boys, of the Bhadralog class in the beginning, 
and the first batch of five boys will be taken for 
training from tho Ist March. 1928. Preference will 
be given to inhabitants of this district. 


Keshab Chandra and the Brahma Samaj 

Wo read in The Standard Bearer : 

The solidarity of the Brahma Samaj broke 
under the giant strides of another super man 
Brahmananda Koshava Chandra, who came wifn 
a new Hood of religions inspiration, his dynamic 
personality and epintual force could be ill-contained 
•within tho still conservative mould of thought 
and conduct of the Brahma Samaj, and the latter 
bad to give way before the mighty fiood-tide. 

In 1884. when tho sun of tho Brahma Dfiarma 
had risen to the height of its glory, and encircled 
Bengal with its glaring rays of enlightenment a 
great change came about in the faith of the 
Sams;. Till then, while following tho oxsmplo of 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Maharsni had placed supreme 
confidence in tho Vedic scripture, and was preach- 
ing his faith in the light of his own eolf-experience. 
there was no cause for conflict within the Samaj. 5 
but under the iDflueooo of Christian missionaries 
like DulT Ac. the question camo into prominence 
amongst Brahraos. that tho Vedas should not be 
regarded as the main plank of the Brahma faith, 
which should be founded on Belt-experience alone. 
Argument with the Maharshi eventually led to 
the Bcceptonco of the latter view ns tho funda- 
mental principle of tho Brahma Society. It was 
on this immovablo rock o! self oxpericnco alone 
as the foundation of faith, that Keshava Ciiandr.s 
took his bold stand in the ago to follow and 
found the right opportunity to givo strange form 
to the Brahma faith through his new and yot 
newer revelations. 

The versatile genius of Reshava Chandra 
could not confine itrcif within tho dispensation of 
any particular scripture ; so bis continual hlo'vs 
sent a shock of consternation in the life of (ho 
.Samaj and it felt bewildered. Tlioso who had 
come lo the lore-frnnt among tho Brahmos under 
the Itsidership of Jfaliaralit, were quite nnprepared 
for anch a revolutionary shock and did not bko 
that tho old should givo way to the new. Not 
with Biicli a pre-vision of thought h.ad they corao 
in to join the Brahrao movement, led by Jlahirshi. , 
Had tho truth that had descended in Rammohan 
and through him, was about to spre.id throughout 
Iho Hfo of thn nation, ronmined conhoed «nhia 
nny sectarian mould, tho will of Ood would hare 
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ramamed nafalSlled. So Keshava Cfiandra, in 
troiDe to give a ppecial form to the Brahma Dhanna 
onl7 loo^ped tts onmnal roofs. The spinl of the 
imparted a Dew current of 
strength to Hmda life. Its monld was broken, but 
Its force of true inspiration succeeded. 


Indian Women in Revenue Department 
Slri’Dharma writes 


» deputation of 
h» Uoion met ITr. M R Watts. 

Twsint^tPf Travanepre recently to dismiss the 
women 
"DffKest 8 possible 
^ ‘ hL,?* the eitoation. The Dewan said that he 
the question and would 
He BURireated the 
E?it‘ nlL^'’* emplorinsf women eradoa^es in the 
h« Department. He also smrmssted 

the Military 

hat the depntation completely obiected 


Indians Atroad and Colonial Government 


p*.»* Andrews fs cootribulingr a 
*?! n* tllarainating articles on the dis- 
abilihes of Indians Abroad to Wtlfare. In 
(sane of that paper he discusses 
problems confronting the Indians resldior in 
colonies. He obserres : 


aro^ «Si I® • “ J the Indians 

rroresPnlL- *°ttennj from . verr inadeouale 
°9 Leeislatire donnol. When 

a tborooffh enqairy 
ent^w European non-official elment 

entirely predominated - overwi.»i.-ir,n. »>.«» ...kl:: 


enti^i^ ‘“fj t*?* European non-official element 
ra^ o'^erwlielmioff that of other 

croroi-iw * the Chinese, nor the Indians, were 
properly renresented m r^'mr.nrtXr.r, ♦«. 4k..:. 


me cninese, nor the Indians, were 
"■* 

"presentation has been eiven to the 
{ke n?pcF°4“.^““'.ty as anch. but here affain an to 
accnm^,tkli'“S'k^®™ been nothin* adequate 
two scats reserved 
nf though they compose one in seven 

01 the population. 

4 J^^t of India, comes under the 
side K Indians have their place 

Bnt Burmese on the Reform Conncil. 

2 t^U*oo ’3 by no mtana secure, if at any 
».fK^ time Burma becomes separated from India 
mill 4® political system of its own, the faturo 
inlmir^® 4^T^. extent depend on how far the 
Indians are able to assimilate themselves 
fMnSnkS, ®P®otry Of their adoption. There are 
eiinis today that cause anxiety. 

never bkely to become separated 
nfUn^^’T.®-? toay quite possibly bo the destiny 
if - “ *8 all the more necessary to see to 

a! « immigration no new complications 

iho® P°''tical nature should arise. With regard to 
we tea-gaiden immigrants, from Upper India. I 


^ve never heard a word of complaint from the 
As^mese. They find it qmte possible to 
assimilate them : and as Hindus they can 
understand them, inspite of differences of 
language ; they also have friendly relrtious with 
them,. But in the district of Ooalpara. I found a 
pouditiOQ of things deyeloping, owing to the rapid 
loflox of ilosalmans of the cultivator type from 
Mymensingh district in East Bengal, which was 
not tinlikely to give political trouble m the future. 
The Assamese find the greatest difficulty in 
assimilating their own habits of life to those of the 
Mymensingh newcomers. 

In Java, the Indian Community has been very 
B^ly neglected, owing to the lamentable apathy 
of the foreign department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Chinese have attained a remarkable 
system of internal Self government which the Dutch 
acknowledge in Java,— as also the British in 
Singapore. The Chinese are under their own 
administrative officers m all minor affairs- They 
have their own President Bnt Indians have no 
such infernal Self-government They suffer 
accorfingly. Therefore. I met with a good deal 
of discontent concerning their present political 
weakness. Indians, who bid been long resident 
m Java, would tell me mat the political power of 
(be Chinese was Incomparably stronger than their 
own. not merely on account of numbers, but also 
on a/^»)UDt of organisation 

When we turn to the other side of the map 
and consider tbs emigration from India westwards, 
we have an even more difficult and complicated 
political problem before us. Mesopotamia, or Iraq, 
19 at present a Mandate of the A class, nearing 
its own independence Dpto now Indians under 
the Mandate, have taken their place along with 
other nationals, m many ways they have had 
advantages owing to the close relation of the 
Indian Ooveroment to the British supervising 
power in that laod. But m a few years time, 
with Iraq as an independent state in the League 
of Nations, things may bo very different. It has 
never been my good fortune to go to this part of 
the world and I have to rely on Indian firsthand 
evidence, which has been very freely given me 
by (hose who have been many years in the 
coanfry- There appears to te at present an easy- 
going tolerance for lodian immigration and no 
immediate claim fonts prohibition, Iraq is badly 
in need of population. Though Indians, as far as 
I could gather, are not specially liked there w^ 

DO direct mifipathy. But when I have asked what 
would happen if entire independence were given 
to Iraq, there waa a good deal of uncertainty 
about the answer. „ 

At every turn, as we consider the present 
position, we find the lack of any organisation within 
the Government of India itself, which can build np 
a tradition of help and service to Indians abroad 
eimilar to that which the Colonial Office folfils m 
Whiteball. We have no 'Colonial Office’ in the 
Government of India and no Colonial Secretary. 

In Aden, the Indian Community, owing chiefly 
to certain admirable Parses and other firms, has 
gained for itself prestige and respect. But as the 
teintory is held about entirely for naval and 
military purposes by Great Britain the Indians 
of Aden have very little political importance. 
Now that It is no longer attached to the Bombay 
Oorerament, whatever influence Indians had 
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owinij (0 ^rciUh and social sfa<as, is not liloly 
to bp increased. 

^Vhon wo cross tho Indian Ocaan and cor^e 
to Eist Africa, we nro at once in tho midst of a 
confusion which shows sipos of becoming atJU 
more confounded as Hmopoos on. 

Tahinc tho slmnlcst flrst, the vast territory of 
Tantranyika (which is more likely to bpcnmo Ujo 
ultimato centre ofanyEist African Federation 
than Kenya) is still under a Mandate. 

Dp to the present, thero has been no doctorate 
of any kind, hut only a Conncil, nominated by 
the Governor accordinK to his own absolute dU. 
cretioD. ?fo definite number of seats has been 
.allotted to Indians, 


Central Banking’ in the Days of Hastings 

In tho same Jonrnal wo read an Informa- 
tive nrliclo under the caption ‘’Central 
Bankinc in the Days of Hastinf’s" from the 
pen of Dr. H. Sinha. In view of the present 
controversy about the Reserve Bank of lodja 
the pioneer enterprise on snch lives may be 
studied with interest. 


At a time when the question of introduc- 
ing courses of studies iu Jouroalism in 
Indian universities has been engaqiofi; public 
attention the article on jouraalisra by Wf. 
C. J. Varkey in the Mangalore Oovernment 
College Misccllnny will be read with profit 
Says Mr. Yarkey : 

Tho modem Newspaper may,, be defined as the 
modern Mercury. In the old Greek mytholor^ 
Mercury, tho • messenger and envoy o( Jupifer 
condnefed the intercouree between heaven obd 
earth, announcinp the will of the gods to men, ahA 
protecting mortals in pursuit of business enterpnaM 
aereeable to the will of the inhabitants of Olympus, 
Similarly, the modem Newspaper is increasinciv 
assuming the functions of the agent of the “livinp 
oracle.” It is really one of the custodians of tho 
true keys of power.” Knowledge is power. The 
press possesses and uses that power. Its wrchu 
are everywhere, beholding the evil and the go(vi 
It IS the world’s audiphone. Its business is w 
only to see and hear everything that . is woi-ih 
observing or fit to be noted, but also to proclaim 
it on the house tops,— to restore to the IhnniiS 
race the sense of family kinship and neamcss 


ki^!pfflg ffio nations fnforracd of each others 
ttirairs, condition, and praspects : thereby; incrc-ising 
brotherly interest in each other, knitting land to 
land in friendly and mutually enriching inter- 
course, and gradually but surely promoting the 
Doming of tho time of mlJJenial luppines, foreseen 
and foretold by prophots and pools, when all 
men’fl good" nball 

Bo ftacli man’s nile^ and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across tho land, 

And liko fl hno of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circlo of tho golden year. 

If today tho pea is mightier than the eworf. 
the superiority is duo in no small measure fo the 
work and the iniluenco of the newspaper pres.9 
and its agents, the journalists of today. The 
modem jonmahst is more than a recorder of 
daily events— more, too, than a critic of afTairs of 
Bocini. pnblie. and oational life, ilo is a recognised 
pabUc taschor aad cxi(do wAo enanv alaag' frw 
tho times : who at stated periods, weekly or daily, 
takes note of all forms of progress and develop 
ment x vvho accepts os his motto or rule of life 
humaninihil ttlienumx and who helps his fellow- 
men in ad departments of mental study, literary 
and artistic, scienlific and philosophical, while 
utilising all his knowledge and influence on behalt 
of morality and rlchteousncss. Tho jouroaiist 
who most realises bis duty, and who is most 
faithful to his mission, makes, Jo tho truosi sense, 
tho greatest good of the greatest rinmler bis chief 
concern. Be is the friend of iho poor and the 
oppressed. Ho is Iho rromoter of social ana 
aanltarv reform. ITe exalts and commends the 
domwtic virtnos. He is the champion .of truth 
and of freedom. lie is tho advocate of therighteons- 
nees which cxalteth a nation. Ho acqniros . 
innoence in proportion as he shows himself In- 
dependent. fncorniptiblo. , and who e-heartedJy 
devoted to the public good. In short, ho becomes 
a true "King of men. ,, ,, 

Such j3 tho kourth Estate. It ’concerns itseli 
■wiih every sphere of human life and attainment 
It claims to rank with the highest and most 
honourablo of professions. It is tho insfrcctor or 
the atatesman and the administrator, of the 
scientist and the litterateur, as well as of the 
common people. It draws its working members 
from everv class and rank. It is possible by its 
agency for a man sprung from tho humblest 
condition of life to raise himself to a position in 
which he becomes the truest counsel lor of the 
noblest and the wisest, moulding "a mighty states 
decree" and shaping "the whisper of the throne.” 

Such being tho high position occupied by 
Journalism among the professions, and llie res- 
ponsibilities of the journalist among the teachers 
of the world, it stands to reason that those who 
enter Us ranks should bo men of edneation and 
training. With the growth and development of 
tho press in India, there arises tho need of men 
trained for the journalistic profession. 



The Nirvana Stnpa of Kusinara 

The Young East of Japao stales : 

jccording to a pre's message from 
Allahabad datrf pet. 4. the Nirvana Stopa of 
MSipara. ID Gorakhpur District one of the most 
mjwrtant relics of Buddhist times, vhich was m 
„ '},‘*^h*'jeted condition, has now b^n repair^ 
n * . Bupermtendence of the ArchaeoloRi- 
rai ^partment The cost of repair has tteoeroasly 
been met by a Burmese gentleman. 


A Plying Eotel 
read io the lAiing Age: 

J?**; April England wQl witness the launching 
si- “rst complete aerul hotel io the form of an 
Mormous dirigible that will conuin quarters for 
one hundred guests and a crew of fifty. Sir 
Doare, Secretary of State for Air. has 
just Deen iuspecticg this suoer-Zep, and throogh 
*‘’®n certain facts are released to the public. 

liailt info the lower part of the dirigible, just 
»^*®rd of amidships, is a four-story construction. 

lower floor houses the control and navigation 
|Wm3 ; (he crew’s quarters come nest ; and the 
» n floors are given over to passengers. Here 
wK .be found a dining-room for fifty people 
WHICH can be cleared to form a ball-room, whifo 
irom a balcony the more staid passengers can 
£cjoy the singular privilege of seeing how the 
“Jack Bottom looks above the clouds. Two and 
!P°r-^rlh staterooms with accommodations lor all 
me hundred guests will also be provided. Two 
verandahs, running the length of the hotel on 
'"Ij^r side, will furnish ample space for eiercise. 

j t ^oflre airship is being made of dnramam, 
■Dd, though Its dimensions eqnal those of a fiftv* 
t^nsand-ton battleship, it will only weigh 156 
iTOS when fully loadw. Five million cubic feet 
ot gaa will keep it afloat Thirty-five gasoline 
“Oka. cdph capable of holding a ton of fuel, will 
®°bply the six Kolls-ffovce engines that develop a 
total of forty-two hundred horsepower and that 
will drive the maebiae at eightythree miles 
w hour, thongh a modest seventy-five will 
» j ® usual cruising rate. No one has yet vooch- 
s*'ecl for what purpose the flying hotel will w 
used, but Commander Biimey, president of the 
company that is building it says that it r^resents 
a revolution in airship construction and that it 
will look like a mosquito compared to more 
pretentions successors that he already b*a m 
mmd. 


Minimam Wage Legislation in the U. S. A 
Mr. Kudolf Broda, A. II, J. D, Associate 
Professor of Social Science, Antioch College, 
Ohio contributes an article entitled “JUinimnm 
Wage Legislation in the United States” to the 
International Labour Revteiv for January 
1928 wherein he gives a detailed study of 
tbe system of minimum wages as prevalent 
in that country. He outlines tbe history of 
the mmimum wages movement at the 
begiouDisg of his informative article after 
which be examines tbe essential cliaracter" 
estics of existing legislation : tbe field of 
application, tbe principle of wage fixing and 
macbioery for the purpose. He iben surveys 
ID detail tbe Massaebasetts Law — the first 
mioimum wage legislation to come into force 
in the 0. S. A. Finally tbe writer aualyses 
tbe practical efiects of the legil regulation 
of miuimuro wages from the point of view 
of the workers, the employers and industry 
respectively. From tbe information thus made 
available by tbe writer it would appear that 
sorb regulation has given satisfactory results 
without involving tbe parties concerned in 
any disagreeable consequences. The article 
provides an interesting study in view of the 
fact that : 


The question of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, included on the a^nda of the lenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, 
only formed the subject at that Sessim of a 
preliminary study m accordance with the new 
double-discossion procedure j it will be for me 
l£r>3 Conference to take a decision on the matter. 


Modern Teaching of Geography 
Dr. George B. Cressey, Ph. D, observes in 
the China Journal : 

To moat people, the word ' geography conveys 
an impiessiop of location®, sugar coated wnh 
vaiions interesting facts about strange peoples and 
customs- The conveD'ional geography as taught 
in most elementary schools has been little more 
than an endless list of places and entertaining 
desenpbons If a course is added in High School, 
it IS usually Commercial Geography, which is 
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merely a continuation of statistics. In its hialier Rassians . in various capacities have been 
development, gcoKraphy has been larcely represent- over Afshanistan, and for trouble 

ed by exploration and map making, and. by lluMians nave done ^ which may 

physiography and meteorology. . m India. There is a line ol advanw ® j jj(j 3 

Although geography in some form has existed have results for Afghanismn. ltus 

since primitivo man first found bis way. from formed four small lacial bovict vcptilijics j. 

place to place, it is only very recently that it has Oin^Dsbegtstan. rurcomamstan, 
been studied as a scipneo and includ^ m. tho and Tajikislan. . The Jiret thrw “ve rarwr, 
college curriculum. With this new praition, the Utter Persian ; .but tho Oius. though me 
modem geography has become a .very different political boandary, is not an in 

subject. In place of facts and descriptions it has People of these four tribes and rac^s iiv 
substituted causal relationships. Its present stains considerable numbers on the Afghan side . oi iu« 
may be described as a link between, the natural 
and physical sciences, with physical .geology. 


climatology and agriculture on one side, and 
economics, sociology and history on the other. In 
the centre is man. Geography is, thus, an attempt 
to understand human activities in terms of the 
natural and social environment 

This new geography uses all the material of 
the old. hut considers it o! significance only in eo 


considerable numbers on the Afghan l. — -- . 

river. The Soviet regime 'in these republics is 
carrying out some romarkablo activities, which m 
themselves are far from sinister : but so. far as 
Afghanistan is concerned, the line of activity « 
believed to lie in stimulating the peoplo who 
aro akin to tho republics to demand inclusion. 
CAp^ially on the ground of the material advanlg^ 
which Soviet Russian action within them . js 
developing. Should Kabul object, the Soviets 


me oiu. nui consiaers II oi Bignmcance omy in uc«cju*„uk. uhuuiu xvauu, uujvo,, 

far as it furnishes the information for explaining might move tioops with the ostensiblo object oi 
relationships. This new attitude may be illustrated freeing, an oppressed people. 


- . _ standard joke among geographeis. Little 
Mary had just retm-ned from school and was 
asked “Where is Tokyo ? Mary replied **I don’t 
know, but if you will tell me where It is 1 can 
explain why it is there." 

This transformation in the attitude and content 


It is jiossible, therefore, that at any moment 
trouble may arise. Otherwise the new status .o* 
Afghaoiatan. and the activities of its enterprising 
young King, are factors which aro by no means 
in themselves to be regretted. It is also reassuring 
to know that tho wisdom and dignity with which 


of geography has been brought about largely by our attairs at Kabul are conducted will, if anvlhin^ 
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those whose original training was in geology. 
Land forms are not entiiled to any larger place 
than several related Kuhjects, but due to the 
influenne of such geographic geologists as Salts- 
bury, physiography marks the starting point in 
the new devetopment. An examination of. several 
collegiate texts will indicate tho changing emphasis 
toward the social and economic side. 

Afghanistan 

The sojonrn of King Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan in Europe gives rise to various 
speculations regarding the king and the 
progressive country. We find in the Asiatic 
JJci'iem a short survey of the country from 
the Anglo-Indian point of view. Discussing 
about the present situation in the country 
the writer says : 


can. move the Afghans to look to Great llritaio 
both in the matter of trade development and m 
friendship- - 


The Kazan Eepnblic 

In Ibe same journal Mr. W. E. D. AHod. 
no extensive traveller in tho Asiatic parts 
of the Soviet Union gives an interesfing 
account of the Kazan Republic — the Tatar 
Republic or tho Volga. Says he : 

Politically the Kazan Republic is not strong .by 
comparison with the two fellow Turkish-speaking 
republics of Usbegistan and Azerbaijan. The laigo 
Russian niaiorily inhabiting the territory of the 
Republic exercise an influence over local alfairs out 
of all proportion to ilieir numbers. In Soviet 
Russia political power is largely m tho hands of 


The young King— bv his own desire and intui- the ^wn. proletariat, and the political Influence of 


tion, for he had no ‘Weslern scboolicg- ... 
his endeavours to civilize and Westernize bis 
State, Educational colleges, military training, 
roads, electrification, motors, justice— all proceed 
on more modem lines. Continental engineo'vt and 
motorists throng to Kabul and Jostle ttie Afghans 
m the baza^. The corpv diplomaiique isreprescn- 
tative of Europe. French. Germans, Russians. 


the Rnssians in the Kazan Republic can be gauged 
from the fact that, while the Republic contains a 
population in tho proportion of 5l‘C per cent 
Tatars, 39.5 per cent. Russians, and 8'9 per cent 
other nauonalitiea. the population of tho towns is 
in the proportion of 73 3 per cent Russians, 23'4 
per cent Tatars, and 3 3 per cent, other nationalities. 
The Tatars have actually decreased by 3 per cent 


Italians, all carry on the work of commercial emce the Revolution, as tho result of the Civil 
Westernization. The British, less familiar in the War and the Volga famine. The bulk of the Tatar 
bazaars, are in a_ position of dignified friendship, peasantry are illiterate. Nevertheless, the inl- 
ine untish Minister. Sir Francis Humphrys, is rortanco of the Volga Tatars in the Russian 
successful in his relationship with the iluslim world is considerable, and tho moral 
1 *• ^ho ebango since 1914 wiU inflocnce of the small class of educated Kaz^nhs 
be recognized. is out of nil proportion to their numbers. They 

are the intellectnal leaders of the Turkish-spoabiog 
olements in the Soviet Union, and these elements 
during the coming generation will exercise OQ 


^his j-elationship 

Q recognized. 

Ths aotiviUea ot the Soviet Rnssians roose 
suspicion in tho mind of tho writer : 
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increasiog inflaence on all the impondeiable 
problems of the vast Eurasian area. 


Why America is not Socialist 

Rene Johannet in an article in Rehode 
Paris traces the reasons why the United 
States is immane to Socialism or Oornmnnisro. 
In the coarse of his article the writer 
observes : 

. The enthronement of the dollar in a nation 
without ancient traditions, without an aiistociacy. 
without _an intellectual caste.— indeed, where 
intellect is less revered to-day than it was in ibe 
time ol Emerson. Thoreau. Poo, and Hawthorne, — 
Has this significant effect— that wealth, and above 
nil treat fortunes, do not arouse the sordid envy 
which so largely motivates Eurooean Socialism, 
yoaseqnently, the United States has rover resorted 
to that fiscal demaeomsm which levies taxes pii- 
Ptf ly to take away the possession ol the fortunate, 
msieai of to meet the legitimate expenses of tho 
otate. Cherishing no dread of exproprut'oo. its 
aillioaatrM have not feared to call atteotion to 
their wealth. They have been able to give free 
rein to the natural ambition of every man to play 
a prominent part in civic life. They have, there- 
tore, aspired to be public benefactors, devoting a 
laree part of their wealth to founding muveuma. 
oniversitios. and libraries, and to other coroumiiity 
objects. _ 

Bat it la not only the milUonaires in America 
•who are steadily growing richer. The eaoctity of 
private property begets an accumulation complex 
among aU classes of the people. As a result 
(aviogs increase and the number ol investors 
multiplies b^ond precedent. Hetweeo 1913 and 
19io the owners of stocks and bonds of public and 
private corporations in America multiplied tenfold. 

Toe writer then defines Commanism as 
follows : 

What is Communism essentially ? Misdirected 
•cravinB for wealth. Its proselytes seek some quick 
•and easy way to better themselves materially at 
the expense of others. The doctrine appeals most 
strongly to the weak and shifty, who lack courage 
and initiative to fight the battle of life atone, and 
therefore, run in packs, or take to the cover of the 
otate. lint natural selectiou and training have 
•wven Americans precisely the opposite mentality, 
•they are descended from the more aggressive 
•elements of Europe. Their ancestors were not 
men of the herd, but men of initiative and decision, 
who sought new lands and freely faced hardships 
to nod wider scope for their natural energies. 
Appeals to the State and the call ol the revoliuion- 
•ary mob were equally offensive to their ears. They 
relied on their own slreogth. America’s swial 
view are not of the Communist order, but of a 
predatory and piratical kind They are the vices 
ol men who push ahead unscrupulously to thcir 
flojective by tho shortest possible route. 


A Day From Tolstoi’s Life 
Stefan Zweig describes “A Day from 
Tolo&toi's Life" in Pester Lloyd from which 
we quote the following paragraphs. 

Once more before going to bed the old man 
paces np and down his bare study. He will not 
sleep until he has passed finaljudgment on himself, 
aniil he has exacted a stern reckoning for every 
hour of the past twenty-four. His diary lies open 
on the table, its white page staring at him like 
the eye of conscience. He reviews every moment 
of the day and judges it. Hethmks of the poverty- 
stricken peasant woman whom he left with no 
other help than a miserable little com. He recalls 
that he was impatient with the beggars. He 
remembers harsh thoughts toward his wile. And 
all these failmes to live up to his ideals he records 
uospartogly in tho book, closing ihe day s entry 
thus . 'Again found wantmg. a«am soul-crippled, 
not enough good done. Once more I have proved 
that 1 have not. learned to do what is diffliult, to 
love the people about me instead of humanity at 
large. Help me. God. help me 1’ Then once more 
he enters the date ol the following day and the 
three myetical initials indicating If I am alive 

Now his job IS done Another day has been 
lived to the end. Wi'h bowed shoulders he goes 
iDto his bedchamber, pulls off , lus heavy boots, 
disrobes, and lies down lu bed. his thoughts agam 
on death Those winged thoughts I They btitl flit 
through bis brain, but hiiJe by little, lose them- 
selves like botterflies la darkeniog woods. Slumber 
hovers on the portal of hts mind. 

What's that ? He suddenly rouses himself, was 
n’t that a step? Yes. a step m the next room, soft 
aodetealtby. He jumps lightly and noiseless^ 
out of ted and piesses bis burning eye to the 
keyhole. Yes. a light. Someone has come m with 
a lamp and is ransacking his desk, fingering over 
the leaves of hie diary, peering into the seueta 
of his eoul. It is Sophia Andreevna, his wife. 
Insatiable curiosity I On every hand he is beset 
by this anxiety to spy mto the profundities of his 
soul, the deepest sanctities of his heart His 
bands tremble with anger. He seiaes the latch 
with an involuntary impulse to open the door 
suddenly and berate his wife. But at ihe JmI 
moment he controls himself. Perhaps even tl^ 
has been laid upon me as a test So he creeps 
sikntJy back to bed. but not to sleep. 

N kolMvich Tolstoi, the greatest, the most gifted 
Smi ^hts ume. lies there, betrayed, in his own 
SiOTC, lorlured by doubt submerged in lonelmess 
unutterable. 


Belief in Immortality 

Prof. Karl Clemen, (Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion at Bonn University) contributes 
an article on "Belief in Imraortalily” to 
IColHisehe Zexhing in the course of which he 
observes : 

It is certainly significant, that ever since the 
earliest Stone Age men have almost nnivers.olly 
bebev^ in survivat after deatli. Let mo add this 
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thought : most of us do not attain tho, objects of 
our strivicK in our present life. This is true not 
only of our commoner and more mundane 
ambitions, but in a still higher degree of our moral 
ideals. If moral perfection is the highest object 
for \fhich we can strive, and if an underlying 
purpose determines our existence, we have some 
reason to hope that an opportunity ■will be afforded 
us somehow and somewhere to complete onr 
evolution. Goethe doubtless had some such thought 
as that in mind when he said : ‘Ihe conviction 
that we shall live hereafter is forced upon me by 
the very idea of action ; for if I work steaddy and 
faithfully up to my last hour, Nature is under an 
obligation to promote me to some other form of 
existence when the present form no longer suffices 
for my activities.’ Another remark of Goethe’s 
is not entirely amis in this connection ; T might 
say that men who do not hope for another life 
ate already dead in this life.’ 


Literature and Art in Japan 

The progress of lUeratoro and Art in 
Japan during the year 1927 (The second 
year of Showa) has thus been briefly sketched 
by the Japan Magazine ; 

. No remarkable change occurred in literary and 
art drclee. The neo-seosuahst is now at a low 
ebb, while the socalled proletarian literature is 
still far from achieving stability, only a few ■writers 
publishing notable work. The attention of the 
general leading public is still concentrated on 
older writers such as Toson Shimazaki, Sbnaei 
Tokuda, Uakuebo Nasamone aod others. In tho 
meantime, it cannot be overlooked that through 
the whole year of 1024 the general tendency ■was 
very strong toward the study of Meiji Iiteratnie 
and culture as well as classial Japanese 
literature, . 

Significant m 1027 ■was the publication of 
aerial books on various subjects, a series popnlar* 
ly called “Yen Series” because of the books being 
sold at one yen a volume. The forerunner of these 
was “Contemporary Japanese Literature Series” 
published by the Kaizo Publishing Company. 
This was an epoch-making event in the nnblishing 
world of Japan, where the comparatively high Price 
of boots 13 generally talked of. Interest of the 
reading public was great. The series by Kaizo 
was soon followed by “The 'Worid’e Literature 
Series” by another publishing firm at the beginning 
of the ‘Jnd year of Showa. Since then over ten 
series of a similar kind have been placed on tbe 
market, thus making the so-called ' Yen Series" 
very popnlar, 

, In the fine art field, also, we observe littlo 
significant change as compared with the previoiis 
year. The only fact worih mentioning is that 
the time has become npo for the fundamental 
refoim. of the Imperial Art Academy. The Aca- 
demy IS the highest Jnstitution in Japanese fine 
ait and the most influential body. In spile of 
that, no real activities have hitherto been nnd^ 
except holding its semi- 
®*bibition. If it goes on in this way. n is 
generally argued, its anthontr will be nueslitapd 
w contrast with the Teikoku Oakushiin tlmp?^ 


Academy) whicli is practically contributing to 
the advancement of civilization to a great extent. 
Iq order to achieve tho original mission of the 
Imperial Art Academy, a fundamental improvement 
of the organization is considered essential. First 
of all. its autonomy and economic indepenqenM 
should bo ensured so that tbe liody may take 
■up tho work of controlling lino art adminisWatvon 
and of making connections w’ith foreign fine art 
fields closer, so as to contribute, in the genuine 
sense of the world, to tbe development of tbe fine 
art of the country. 


Albert Roussel’s Fadmavati 

Aithor Hoeree narrates his long intervitur 
with Albert Roussel the, celebrated French 
musician in Eohis. Albert Roussel was 
horn in liia city o{ Toarcoing (NorihoTO 
France) in 1869. From bis infancy he was 
fond of reading books on travels and adven* 
tare and dreamt of distant voyages. He was. 
therefore, prepared for tho Naval School. 
Ono day in his oollego the professor of 
ptaoo gave hitn a lesson on Beethoveu’s 
Sonatas which was a revelation to him. At 
last the young votary wcot to sea— bis 
dreaming soul voyaged over tbe Atlantic, tho 
Indian Ocean and tbe Chinese seas. The 
sea was bis inspiralion as it were—for at 
that period bo made his first attempt at 
musical composition. Shortly after he resigned 
bis post and Roussel, the ex-naval ensign, toolc 
up bis abode io Paris to learn tbe science 
of music from Gigout and Vincent d’ Indy. 
From 1902 to 1913 he served as a profossor 
at the Scbola and made extensive tour in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Belgium and North 
Africa Meantime, the sailor in Roussel, was- 
being still enticed by far off seas. He went 
fo India aod brought back the idea for his 
three panels Evocatioris, a vast fresco for 
Orchestra, Soli and Chorus. Mr. Hoeree says 
of him in this conoection. “He speaks to us 
of India in his own language, a laoguage 
which wo all understand and ho leaves to the 
ethoDographs the task of determining the 
particularities of oriental music.” At this 
lime he came in contact with Mr. Kouclie, 
the famous opera director, who commissioned 
him to ■wrilo ballets for his opera. These 
popularized his name. For, wo read in Eolus: 

After the success of the Festin de T Araigitic 
M. nouchc owed it to himself to commission a 
new work of Roussel, this time worthy of tho 
Opera of which M. Rouche was the director. 
I^amaiati, an episode of tho history of India is- 
the ^tyen subiect for an openi-lxillet around 
which M. Laloy writes a beautiful poem suitable 
to scenic development. Tho war breaks out, and 
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interrupts rte work. The ei-naval ensign, off the 
lists since 1902, re-enlists. Bat ill-health gets the 
Mter of his courage and he is discharged in 1918. 
ile settles down in Britany where he finishes 
■n^ntlriS^s" however, publicly produced 

The story is as follows : Alaonddin, the fierce 
onitan of the lloeols, comes unarmed to his 
Katan-Sen, King of Tchitor to seek alliance 
with him. la _fho meantime his troops are sur- 
rounaing the city, Ritan-Sen receives his ancient 
enemy wit^h every mark of respect, liaving all his 
soiaiers. his slaves and dancers .parade before 
is pleased but not satisfied. He 
would like to see the king’s bride, Padmavati, the 
iivmg image of the celestial lotus called ‘ pidma” 
the king consents, but dazzled bv her 
t^n^ty the Saltan puts off the ceremony of alliance 
nJu i°*iowing day. After Ms departure the 
nraMan who had accompanied him comes back to 
with a message: “The Saltan demands 
■blag 8 bride as a pledge of his friendship: 
■^erwise the city shall be destroved”. The crowd 
OfKin the Brahman and massacres him 
W *na3 resonods, the people prepare for 
Jvl . second act we see the intenor of 

p.®». e® ® where Padmavati and the king, 

Mian^en, have taken refuge. All resistance has 
o«n In vain. Tne Sultan has granted a tmee 
S.i between bis duty as a ruler and 

ms wmjagal love, the king finally emplores P^ma* 
S.n people by sacrificing herself to the 

?/? Qoeen, rather than allow her husband 

w coarge his aonl wuh each a crime, stabs him. 
laere follows all the fmnressive ritual of the 
l~®pl ceremony. Padmavati is about to follow 
1 ? death. Just as she throws herself 

>nto the_ flames of the fnneral pvre, the door of the 
I®“®‘eia broken in and Alaouddin appearsatlhe 
Sfh his array and stands looking at the pyre 
■wnne his dream is being consumed. 

ine drama with its crowds, its processions, 
warnora dances, funeral ntes. is in truth rather a 
spectacle than an opera. The ballet, the pantom- 
ime and the choruses are the important features. 

Although the composer of the drama has 
deviated from history at places in his story 
pt it may be said to his credit that be has 
faithfully depicted the heroism and womanly 
virtue of Padma\ali. The catalogue of Rou- 
ssels works, numbering not less than 30, 
inclndes music of every kind — theatrical, 
symphonic, chamber-music, vocal works. The 
interviewer concludes : 

lie i’. however, planning a pieco for chamber- 
orchestra whicn he will reserve for one of the 
remarkable ConeerU Straram The former malbe- 
matician again spoke to me of his love of the stars 
whose secret he often ponders and 1 should not be 
surprised if one day he gave us an .‘astronomical 
symphony.” 


Traffic in Women and Children 


Body of Exports on Traffic in Women and 
Children (Leagne of Nations Publication No. 
IV, Social. 1927. IV. 2) in Birth Control 
Review : 

There are plenty of people in the world who 
believe, or imagine that they believe that we live 
in an age of raoraf decadence. They look back to 
the ‘good old days” as a penod when virtue 
flounshed and when men and women were nobler 
and better than the young generation of to-day 
gives promise of becoming. Sneh people should 
read with care the "Report of the Special Body 
of Experts on Traffic m Wom^n and Children” 
the first part of which has recently been issued 
at Oeneva, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 

Sneh a report would have been impossible 
fifty years ago. when Josephine Butler was lifting 
Dp her voice la the wilderness against the current 
conceptions of the prostitute as a necessary evil, 
essential to the health of men. yet a lost soul, so 
degraded and sub-human as to deserve no pity, 
and to possess no rights. In those days govern- 
ments and government officials were almost 
uoaniraoas in believing in government 
regulation of prostitution, a regulation wht^ 
reduced the nnfortunate prostitute below the level 
of the slave in anv country which still tolerated 
chattel slavery. It is not fifty years ago. but 
barely twenty years, since revelationa lu books 
and magazine articles often exaggerated or too 
highly colored but with a substantiM basis of truth 
— brongbt home to the sheltered women 
of America the frightfnl results of the double- 
eUndard of morals, which had until then bm 
complacently accepted by the average woman as 
well as by the average man. 

About the extent of the trade and the 
age of the victims she points out . 

To the ^reader who does not remember the 
"bad old days." there is not mneh cause for cou- 
gratnlalion lu tlie Report now given to the world. 
The traffic in Women and Children still exists. 
The experts found it in active operation and 
found every degree of sufferiDg and misery 
among its victims. They also found that many 
women were secured for the traffic by iraud. 
aUbongb the majority or the women concerned 
were willing prostitutes or had been in the 
* business” before they came into the inteniatiorai 
traffic. 

Even more pitiful are the very young girls 
who are victims. Oirls under 21 are mteraatioiial- 
ly protected under the Convention of 1910. but 
false declarations of age. altered birth certificates 
and the "protection” of being married women are 
all used to secure little girls of 14 or 15 for 
some of the countries where their ‘ensfomers” 
prefer them young. ‘ In Mexico.” reads the Re- 
port. ‘‘souteneurs said that none but young ones 
are wanted. The Argentine Government reply 
states that foreign girls are always young. In 
Fortogat 40 per cent of all prostitutes registered 
includiDg foreigners, are between 16 and 20 years 
of age." 


^ Anno 0. Porritt writes the following Hln- 
niinating review on the Report of the Special 


The reviewer is of opinion that large and 
easy profits are at the bottom of this business 
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and that state regnlatioo of vices 
evil : 


deeply 

impresse'd with the evils of prostitution that the 
wo?st conditions and the .greatest amount of 


ertend the life circle. Dr. Fisk told his 

Men have already done things just ,kp 

Thev did not. Dr. Fisk 0"> >“’''5*, 

ability to fly. but they acquired it. 

inhent the ability to see and talk around thoeara. 

Wt they learned eno.ugh 


dis?4e are found in those places where vice, is to perform such miracles with 

>\nd official regulation of prostitution they did not inherit the ability to live 100 yea 
is’tbfacce^tcd po?i?V. year? ago the hut there is every reason to believe that they 

regulation of prostitution was ve^ 


01 prosiuukiuu 7 

accepted as. the 


women” 'of the community and preventing 
spread of venereal disease. The womM and men 
■who opposed the policy as an evil pa^erslw of 
the Government in vice, 


hut there is every reason t 

develop it' ti,a 

“Already the race has professed far on jn 
path towards that goal. In the last 
thtrty*8evpn years have been added to the ave^ 
lifetime. 'Thirteen of these have been gained dunDK 


the last three decades. , „ .uiiiUM 

■‘As thus explained by Dr. Fisk, the PO^s^hOKi 


cal dreame^ B j^Q^ality and expediency, in for longer life seem to depend only on ®aa 

clearly . manv others, in tlie long intelligence and determination. Because of th^ 

this matter as in whatever evils may be two qnalities. . the race has already accomplish^ 

nin.cnmcid^ an , gf prostitution, evils many marvelous things. What they ‘ony .enable 

diminished by the relation 01 ^ ^ men to do in the future not even the scicnUsts 

many times more fomidabie are increaaw fnretcll '’-fDr. Fisk’s Address.) . .. 


P3 more lormiuauio aio. 
d- These facte are now widely recogntz^ 
-.. 0 , ...cuV countries have aholiahed the whole 
system of licensing houses .of prostitution and 


attempting to segregate the .evil- , 

Prostitution. that exists, in i^d.era_ oib^.nn^ 


1 luiciuii. —(Dr. Fisk’s Address.) . _ , 

Closely following the Battle Creek ComerMW 
comes the news from Chiasgo that .Albert i^- 
Lasker, former chairman of the Shipping Bo.sru 

T. .r.-., ..x.-iL-, and now head of the Lord and Thomas advert^iDB 

- -•» TBiiorft It U officially recognized, agency, and his wife have donated Sl.OOO.tJUUJw 

M^ally in cities he eagerly etimulateii the University of Chicago for the purpose of 

Islargelyanartiflc^ oroduc^^ft^^^ life.' Research, we are told. U to ^ 

by j™^a”laiority*°o! ca.<ie3 the directed toward establishing the cause, prevention- 

to themselves. In tue mi ^ enre of those diseases which attack men and 

than a mere e^stence. harrassed women of middle age and beyond. Tho first cffo.rt^ 
bT mUc? Md ofn- Ohigieo dlspjti-bcs will bo made acainst 

Slf aSd foSdS doS with a >rdoa o! tot. Brisbfa aiso.,.e aad heart dtscase. 

?;;S which thSe who Ileo Oh thorn ^ ^4 

care that they shall never he able to tree tnero 


® Report makes clear that the wwns ^ 
strike at, if tho trade of prostitution 
miiod. are fh;. and S 


whnaro tait lor.thoa.koot tho larco and easy 
proflta to be obtained from u. 


Longer and Healthier Lives in America 
We road in 77ic Literary Digest : 


International Kelationsbip in the 
New year 

Hie jVcir Depublic writes : 

The beginning nf the new year finds tho inter- 
national silnalion on tho whole somewhat wore© 
than it was a year ago. The breakdown of . the 
Geneva Conference has clouded Anglo-Amcn^ 
relations and brought us perilously close to the 
beginning of a race in naval armament. In Europe 
By the end of this century tho average Araeri^ the relations . bet ween .Franco and. I^ly. 
eVinnld Utq lo llifi lipo ago of eightv years. This and Jugoslavia, .Romania and Russia, Russia and 
sDOOid live . . J, r.si.ow nf Voin Poland, remain m a dangerous state of tension. 

In the Orient, tho Chineso revolution shows no 
signs of entering a more peaceful stage, and 
seems likely to continue its present bloodyconrso 
lor years. Tho present Japanese government is 
more chauvinislio than its predecessor, and the 
Slanchurian situation prows correspondingly more 
serious. On the bright side of the ledger niw* 
bo recorded tho astonishing improvement la rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States, the 
casing, tomporanlv and least, of tho tension over 
tho Polish-Lithuanlan dispute, the results of 
Liadbergh’s flight to France, and Russia’s rcen- 
trance into tho western Earopean concert o* 
nation", by p.articipating in tho League’s prcumi- 
nary conference on disatmament 


u”tho 'ijnetasion o! Dr. IrrioB Fislicr b! Talc 

Universitv. Accordlnz to Sarccon-Ocncral Commini: 


oi tho Doiled StatM Iloaitb Service, tho bcallb 
of tho rcopio of all parts ol tho world was 
ccpcrally better lor the past year (hap tor apy 
nrevious year for which records are available. In 
fact, at the recent Rare Betterment Conference, in 
Battle Creek, attended bv physicians, economists, 
sociologists, snrgron", college professors, crimino- 
logists, chrmiste. and edneatore. the slatemrot vras 
made by Dr. Engeor Lyman iisk. of the.Luo 
Extension Institntc. that man may . yet acquire a 
life eyrie of 100 years ; that mankind can l«»m 
to prolong the years of life as it has learned to 
control the foices ol nature. 


The journal then quotes, Dr. Fisk’s address 
and observes: 

“It Is all a matter of acqalring Ihe aldlity to 
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Alcohol 

II. Travers says in Ihe Theosophieal 
Path : 

. Alcoholic liquors have a directly pernicious 
action on the brain, and especially upon a certain 
imporUnt orsin thereof. Doctors become, with 
every day, if we raay judge from their quoted 
utterances, more and more of the opinion that 
alcohol, even in small quantities, does nothins 
bat harm. But, even if it could bo shown (which, 
however, seems not to be the case) that alcohol 
benefits the physical health, we should still 
condemn its nse, on the ground the snch alleged 
Mnefic IS gained at Ihe evpeQse of more essential 
fnnctioDS m our constitution. Its action may be 
described as a poking of the fire, or a bleeding of 
the cow (instead of milking her); and It need not 
bo denied that such violent means may often be 
p^uctive of a temporary flood of energy— oneigy 
ol a certain kind. 

A do^e of alcohol will liberato a quantity of 
the stored np virtues of the body : it will nnlock 
the bank of Ufe and draw largo checks; and 


tbongh we may have a large enough balance to 
last a lifetime, payment has to be made some- 
where It 13 an acknowledged fact that the debt 
is handed on to snbseqnent generations, in the 
form of debiliLited and neurotin constitotions; and 
what science has dis^mvered with reference to tho 
mechanism of heredity supports the conclusions 
drawn from esporieoce. that a generation raiy bo 
skipped, and vitiitel germ-cells tnnsraitted by a 
parent who is herscIf free from alcoholism 

At best, alcohol feeds the grosser nafuro at 
the expense of the fin»r and does even thit much 
in a very clumsy and wasteful manner. It h 
admitt^ that its sceiiiioglv stimulating efTe)-! is in 
reality an mhibitive etTect that is, it deadens 
oertatn useful and necessiry brakes and chiH-ks 
whose proper fuo< tion is to prevent waste and to 
regiilato fuaciioas Sfentillv spcakiug. this becomes 
eqmvaleut in a deadening of the conscience, a 
removal of the sense of shame. Such effects aro 
apparent enough lu the ca.so of acute alcoho'ism; 
and tho same must apply, with necessary chingei. 
to chronic alcoholism -that is, to moderate 
drinking. 
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■which, leads to a surer confidence in themselves Thb Conference has nwatened up in the women a 
and creates in tliem the desire for united • action keen desire to consider seriously the proolem oi 
and piiides them to tho realisation of tho truth education, 
that Womanhood is one’'. 


The report stated ; 

The aim of Conference was to reform cdoca* 
tional matters for women. Darintc tlie period undCT 
review the Conference had coma to ho a force and 
a power, a movement that had rcvivIRed women s 
whole consciousness and civen womanhood a status 
of its own. The modern system of education 
seemed something which was quite apart from tho 
real and intlmato iifa of students and particularly 
girls It seamed to ill-fit them for either domestic 
or public work. 

In 1925 it was decided that an All-India* 

' Conference of Women on Educational Reform should * 
be called with Mrs. Cousins as Orginizins Secro-1 
tary. As a result of this move 22 constituent! 
conferences •were held all over the country. Itl 
was but in the fitness of things that tho city of 
Poona, renowned for its educational institotos and 



, The Dowaper Begum of Bhopal 
President All-India Women’s Educational Conference 


I general progress should invite the first historio 
t/Onferenoe. This attempt proved such a success 
and the respemse was so keen that it was decided 
Conference into a permanent bo^ of 
definite character ■with a constitution and a stand- 
Warious resolutions 
tandJim^of -were passed and a memo- 

randum of Women s demands was formulated. 



Mrs. liamala Devi Chattopadhyay, General 

Secretary of the Conferonce, and her husband 

During the year Boveral Women’s Educational 
Leagues have been formed in various provinces, 
such as Bengal, Gujarat, Hyderabad (Deccanlj 
Indore. In prop-aration for this session at Delhi 
there have been 30 conferences held this year all 
over India and over 200 delegates have been 
elected. Several new places which were never 
represented last year such as Central Provinces 
Ilehar. Ajmer Andhra, Caoara, Tamil Nadu and 
Ttavancore have sent representivoa this year. 

One of tho main activities tho ConferenM 
undertook was to secure support for the Cuild 
ilarriage Bill and the Age of Consent Bill, bom 
now pending before tho Legislative Assembly- It 
carri^ on propaganda public meetings of ladies 
through constituent conferences. Signatures , in 
support of the Bills have been collected and Gujrat 
{done contributes nearly 10,000. 

Ladt In^wiN in opening tho Conference 
defined the real end of education to be the 
formation of character and the training of 
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mind and body "as an eqaipmeut for the 
ereat school of life,” “Women” proceeded 
Her Escellency “are the repository of tradi- 
tion and long may they continue to be so.” 
It is reported that Lady Irwin attended the 
Conference “not as a Vicereno but as a 
woman in a woman’s conference.” Regarding 
the standard of Girls' Education Her 
Ezcftlency was of opinion that there should 
be differentiation between the education of 
boys and girls. The workers in the field of 
female edncation should take into account 
the distinctire necessities of women. 



“3Ien and women are cot two different 
species or even castes or e-ommunities and there 
IS no possibility of antairoDism between tlio (wo. 
Radically different coursps of stndy for men and 
women wiH nut conduce to the intmiste muta.sl 
understandint; between the two eeies whii.h is 
essential to harmonious social prepress • ■ Indian 
women are suMieiently eipeit m domestic manage- 
meni. and what they p.articular.y neetl is an 
outlook reaehisi; be>uQd their families castes and 
communities 


I 


{ 



[ 

i 


“We must do all in our power to set a different 
standard and to create a desire in the public miod 
snd in the cirls themselves for an education whwh 
wili allow jrirls. or. at any rate, greater number 
pris. to develop m other lines. What I f«lwe 
Should aim to eivo them is a practical knowlcosc 
or domestic subjects and laws of health which will 
enable them to fulfil one side of their, dun« as 
wives and mothers remfon^ by studv of those 
subjects which will help most to widen ineif 
interests ami outlook.” 

Some delegates considered this to bo a 
dangerous doctrine which results in undoing of 
all that has been doneso far to advance women 
to a position of iutellectual and social equality 
with men. The Indian Social holds 

this view and says : 


Jlrs. Sosama Sen 

The Conference was peculiarly fortunate 
in having a practical statesman like the 
DowacER flcr.nt rr Bti-'paL to preside over 
Its deliberation*. Her active interest in the 
cause of girls’ education and removal of social 
evils are too well-fcnowu. In her State she 
has founded many girls’ schools of modem 
atyle and is at present Chancellor— being the 
only woman to hold that oCee in the annals 
of Indian nniTBrsities — of the Aligarh Hnslim 
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University. In her presidential address Hor 
Highness said that the obstacles in the path 
of female edacation in India wore poverty 
ond prejndice, jiurdah and chiid^natiaRes. 
Regarding poverty and prejudice the president 
observed : 

Willie on tiiG one hand, povertv of tho people of 
India and their prejudices stood in the wav of n 
proper Kottlement. on the other there were old and 
aniiqiiated customs clothed in the sanctity of 
religion which retarded educational proaresa. 
The Begum deolored tho fact that in India tho 
in<»me per-head was Rs. 2 and As. 8 per month 
and there could ho little hope of the people 
^kiDB their due share in the spread of edacation. 
However, it was their lact of interest ami sooie* 
times their opposition which had prevent^ Oovern- 
ment fcotn. paying due attention to the education 
of women of India The ratio of edacation between 
women and men was hardly five to one 
hundred. * 



Late Mrs. Parvati Amraal 
Advertinetothepurdaft system she remarked: 

That there could he no denvioe the fait that the 
pweot stiictcess of purdah among Massalmins 
did not form pari of their religion? obturation. It 
•was based on purely local consideration and was 
not as strict as in other Islamic countries- I! the 


Bysicm were remodelled ftccordiDB to peciilarifies 
of environments and placed on . a . 
footing most of tho evil cfTecls which it had on 
female ^itastion would disappe-ir ''’bde at Hj- 
same time they shouiil be spared from R situauon 
Uiat w*as causing a great deal of anxiety. 

At tho close of her address 
tho BnonM vehemently denounced the 
ovilfl of c-irly inarringos which resulted in 
discaso and mortality, diminishing of longevity, 
poor physique of children and physical and 
intellectual degeneration. 

A memorandum of women’s demands 
formulated at tho Conference besides 
resolutions passed. It demanded compulsory 
primary education and sought to widen the 
Scope of university courses by introducing 
fine arts, social scicnco eta, and advocated 
that women must get adequate representation 
OQ all edncattonal and local bodies that 
control edneatioQ, 

The Conference then passed resolutions 
relating to women's education and emancipa- 
tion from hampering customs. It is a matter 
for real congratulation to find the Conference 
pasriog two resolutions of great iraportanee, 
viz., 

(i) This Conference is of opinion that a 
<»mplelo course ot pbvelcal training should bo 
made compulsory in all boys’ or girls’ schools and 
should include as much cheerful recreation out of 
doom, as ' possible, also guhguiding on Indian 
hoes. 

(Ill Systematic medical inspection should bo 
made compulsory in all schools and colleges, and 
ID the case of girls th^ inspection should be canned 
out by medical women. Wbero possible tn® 
schools clinics should be started and orrangemems 
made to deal with cases of mal-nutrition." 

Other lesolutions deplored the effects of early 
marriage on education, denounced the practice 
of allowing immature boys and girls t® 
become parents and demanded the raising of 
the ago of consent. They were : — 

This Conference deeply deplores fhe effect of 
early mairiage on education. It eirphati^liy 
condemns the custom of allowicg immature boy? 
end ciris to become parents. It calls on the Central 
Government and the Provincial Legislatures to 
loHow the precedent set up by the Indian states 
of Baroda, Mysore Rajkot. • Kashmir, . OpnaaK 
Indore, Liinbdi and Bund), which have raised jne 
legal age of marriage. This meelicg demands iliac 
the legal age of marriage for cirls and boyS be mao^? 
10 and 21 respectively. While ■welcorninff nai , 
Saheh Ilarbilas Sarda’s attempt to pass .legislation 
prohibiting early marriage, this Conferenw slrongiv 
proteals againsv his proposed sgea of 12 aoQ y. 
and calls on him acd lie Select Committee . 
amend the Bill in conformity with tnw 
resolation.” . , j nf 

This Conference also reiterates its demanu 



By BENARSI das CHATURVEDI 


The Case of Kenya Indians before the 
Hilton Young Commission 

The memorandum that has been presented 
by the East African Indian National Congress 
to the Hilton Young Commission is a docu- 
ment of great importanco. It is divided 
into five parts (I) The Indian Record (2) 
Rederation 13) Closer Union (4) Official 
Majority and (5) Common Roll. We read in 
the first part 

The geographical altuation of East Africa, 
looking as it does across tho Arabian Sea towards 
the west coast of India, has for centaries made it 
and still makes it one of the natural outlets for 
Indian expansion. Indians have been' settled in 
East Africa for generations. Iq 1874 it was 
officially repotted that the . Indian population of 
Zanzibar and the East African Coast numbered 
419S as against 24 Europeans including officials. 
Lord SalisbuiT. wtitiog a<» Secretary of State for 
India iQ 1875 suggested that on grounds of 
humanitv and with a view to promote the wel- 
being of the poorer classes in India, Indian 
emigration to the East coast of Africa for the 
purposes of settlement and colonization should be 
actively encouraged, and emphasised ‘'Irom the 
imperial point of view the great advantages which 
must result from peopling the warmer British 
possessions, which are rich in natural resources 
and only want population, by an intelligent and 
industrious race to whom the climato of these 
countries is well-suited.” When the Royal Charter 
was conferred upon the Imperial British Bist 
Africa Company in 18SS by Queen Victoria it was 
advanced in the preamble of tlie document as one 
of the chief grounds for the grant “that the 
possession by a British Company of the coast lino 
as above defined which includes the Port of 
Mombasa would be advantageous 'to the Comnicr- 
cial and other interests^ of our subjects in the 
P , Ocean who would otherwise become com- 
pelled to reside and trade under the Qovemment 
powers” Persons of un- 
John Kirk, consul 
Ueneral at Zanzibar from 186G to 18S7 to \Tr 
\Vinston Churchill, who visited the Colonv in lOfl^L 


forw.ard and opened up trade in territories beyond 
tho limits of British adraioistratioo. In the earir 
days 'of tho Colony their advent was welcomeo. 
They wero brought from India in Urge numbers 
to construct the Uganda Railway and thp«e res- 
ponsible for the work have testified that it could 
not have been completed within any rcwisonabie 
Period without their help. In the Qreat,War the 
Indian Army was called upon to assist in the 
Protection of Kenya and in the conaneat, oi 
Tanganyika territory. The extent of the serviMS 
which they reoderod may be gauged from the 
fact tiwt in November, 1014, an Expeditionary 
Porco of 84.000 Indian combatant ranks and iS.OOtr 
noQ-comb.atants was despatched to _ the E^st 
African theatre of war. and that an Indian force 
oonsistlnc approximstely of 12 mobile guns, 10 
Indian battalions, half a dozen Imperial Scrvicf 
units with a small forco of cavalry was maintained 
ID this threaire until the end of the war. The 
numbers of the Indian community resident in 
Kenya hive steadily expanded until they amounted 
at the census of 1920 to 20, 759 as against 12,520 
Europeans. 

At the present time Indians are playing an 
important p.irt in nearly every branch of the lit© 
of the Colony. 2351 of them are ©uiployod in 
various department of Oovernment '•erviqe : OiUi- 
are engaged in commerce ; and 3951 in industry- 
la Government service, although in the course or 
time they may bo replaced by Africans, .as they 
become competent to nerform tho duties now 
carried out by the Indians, at tho present stage 
no other equally economical or efficient agency i© 
available. In commerce they have done much to 
develop both the external and the internal trade pt 
tho country. Not only do the latest annual trade 
returns show that goods valued at */♦ of a million 
sterling were imporled from India and goods valnea 
at more than Vl» million sterling exported to India, _ 
but much of the export trade to Great Britain 
and foreign countries passes through Indian hands, 
in the internal economic life of Kenya and Uganda 
ttiey are playing an essential part both in tn© 
development of retail business, mainly wun 
Natives, and in the purchase of African produc© 
The Kenya Economic Commission, who displayed 
a marked prejudice in other respects against 
Indians, were ccmnellcd to admit that ’the Indian 
hw played and still plays a useful part in opening 
up trade, stimulating the wants of the Natives’ 
and indudng them to part with »heir prodacts. 
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■for parposos of export.” The Indian trader is 
the piopeer of civilization, since, bv brinjnne new 
•and desirable articles to the notice of the Natives, 
ne creates in them a desire to acquire anch com- 
modities and stimulates them to work harder and 
to belter their condition. So long as the Native 
continues to show little antitnde for retail trade, 
?°,^'t^Tnati7e to the Indian shopkeeper is in 
ricjit. In newly opened districts, moreover, the 
Indian as a rule provides the onlv market in 
Which Africans can sell their crops. It is the 
small Indian trader who has been first m the 
Held and is the pioneer of trade on a large scale- 
In the sphere of industry the Indians are 
widely employed as mechanics, encineers. carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmiths, wheelwnzhts, watch- 
makers, printers, sawvers, electric-snpphers. con- 
uactors, tailors, eta Their position in this 6<»ld is 
one entirely to their own merits. As the Native 
Btandard^of living is lower and in their own coun- 
IIT 7^11 work for a smaller wane, they 

wonld certainly be employed in place of Indians 
If they were mialifled to undertake the work. The 
sample of Indian artisans noder whom the 
datives are employed is an important factor m 
me training of Africans as skilled workers Tae 
point which the Indian community desire to 
lonress on the Commission is that they are playiog 
5 Titai part at the present stage id the economic 
9^ Colony as a whole and of 
the Afncan Native, and that no other community 
IB ID a position to make the contribution which 
C making to the development of the 


As regards Federation the memorandora 
clearly says that the Indians are 
definitely opposed to the establisbinent 
at present of any form of Federal Govern- 
ment or political federation. As the 
Uovernors of Tanganyika and Uganda have 
spoken against this sort of Federation and 
'whiles of those territories regard it 
with great misgivings and as there is 
no enthusiasm for it in Zanzibar, the question 
nf political federation may be said to haw© 
lost its practical importance for immediate 
future. 

On the anbj'ect of Closer Union the 
Congress recommends the subjects of scientific 
research, particularly medical research, posts 
and telegraphs and edncation for further co- 
ordination by means of conferences. 

^^hile raaking these recommendations the 
'-oncress asserts that anch co-ordination shonTd 
imply no menace to the policy of the “open domr 
which they regard as essential to their erisfeoc^ 
nor .the_ extension of disabilities on Indians 
existing in one territory to other territomes in 
which they do not exist." 

The Congress has strongly opposed the 
idea of thi creation of non-official msjonty, 
in the Legislative Council of Kenya for w 
practice it would prove to bo a non-official 
majority of Europeans elected or nominated. 


"While dealing with the question of Com- 
mon RoH, and that is a vital problem, the 
memorandum says— 

The experience of the last few years has con- 
firmed the Indian community in their view that 
the present system of non-official representation 
on a communal basis is unjust to them in that 
It affords no adequate safeguard of their interests 
and onght to be abolished The fact that wh'le 
their numbers are more than doable the numbers 
of the European community and while they con- 
tinue to play an important part m the develop- 
ment of the Colony in spite of racial restrictions 
their representation on the Council is le<s than 
half, places on them the sfigma of infenonty 
which the whole community resents. In India 
the communal system of representation was adopt- 
ed in order to secure to minorities their due share 
of representation, not in order to place a smalt 
minority of the population in a position of political 
predominance over other communities lloreover, 
in India unlike Keova there are no racial distinc- 
tions and the communal franchise as between 
nmdus and Mnsltms does not imply auv political 
or social inferiority As a matter of fact, the 
expeneoce of India during the last few yeara has 
shown that the communal svstem as it exists there 
has tended to aecentnate rather than compose 
communal feeling The same tendency can bs 
seen m Kenya where the gap between Europeans 
and Indians is as wide as ever The common 
electoral roll must help to bridge the gulf between 
Europeans and lodians by forcing candidates of 
either race to consider the needs and aspirations 
of the other and ly securing the return of 
moderately minded men” 


This demand for a Common Roll will 
ondoabtedly be opposed vehemently by the 
Europeans. Uon. T J. O’shea put the case 
of the Europeans at a meeting at Eldoret 
in these words : — 


"naviog regard to fhe extraordinarv demands 
pul forward bv the Indian leaders m Congress he 
tboni^t It was necessarr to take stock of the 
position with regard to Indians in the country. 
The Congress had very deliherately and empliati- 
cally put forward a demand for a common roll •• 
In other words they have put forward a aeinana 
that they shall be the dominating factor in the 
future of Kenya -I reapeetfidlj' suggest to those 
who have asked me not to deal with this Qiie=tion 
that It IS e«senlial to make it perfectlv clear now 
at the outset what our s'titnde will be to that 
demaod. In that connexion I sure .1. voice 
not only my own opinion but al-n the opinion of 
every white man and woman m this rountry that 
that deinjcd h an impossible one, that it cannot 
be accepted or agreed to and will never be agreed 
to and if pressed is going to result, in a very 
eenons state of affiirs in this country in the near 
fotnre. I think it is advisable m the interests of 
Kenya as a whole that we make it perfectly clear 
that if the Indisn leader* are so nnwi«e and nn- 
mtndfal of fne interests of Kenya and of all races 
in It, including their own as to pot forward that 
they will be held responsible for the 
consequences. 
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This oncorapromising and threatening 
attitade mnVos it nbuDdantly clear 
that the Whites will have nothing 
to do with Common Roll. Talcing 
into consideration tho fact that the present 
Government of Kenya is siding with the 
Whites and tho Conserraliro Government will 
in every way support the Kenya Oovornmont 
at least on this issue, there can be absolutely 
no hope of the Common Roll being granted 
in the near future. 

I am sorry to note that the memorandum 
is halting, apologetic and in certain respects 
reactionary. Take tho question of sharing 
the trusteeship of the natives with tho 
Whites. We read in the raeraorandura : — 

The Indian community assert that their record 
in their own country and in Eist Africajustifies 
them in claiming an important voice in any 
chances in the political stroctare of Kenya or 
neichbonrine territories that may be under 
contemplation and their due share in anv farther 
association of the ioamicrant commnnities in tho 
exercise of the truatecship of the Native, If the 
Commission comes to the cooclasioo that the time 
is ripe for a farther advance in that direction. 

Apart from the Indians elected to represent 
their own community Todtans should also be 
nominated along with Earopeaas to represent 
Native interests on the Legislative Council which 
aro at present inadeqaately represented. In many 
walks of life Indians are in closer touch with 
Natives than Europeans and many of them aro 
well-qualified to represent the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the Native races so far as a person of 
another race can do so. 

The ultimate responsibility for the welfare of 
the Africans will of course rest with Government 
acting through its official majority. In order that 
Indians may be effectively associated in this trust 
it is suggested that suitable Indian oSlcials should 
be included amongst the officially nominated 
members of the Legislative Council. 

By their demand for 'due share' in the 
trusteeship of the Africans and for their 
'nomination along with Europeans to repre- 
sent Native interests' Our countrymen in 
Kenya hare not only made a fatal 
mistake, hut have also brought disgrace 
to the fair name of India. Their 
attitude is in the highest degree immoral. 
How can we, who have always declaimed 
against ihe exploitation of the Natives by 
the 'Whites, take a share in the same exploita- 
tion business ? There is no possibility of 
Indians getting any substantial advantage by 
taking up this position eg. the addition of one 
Indiau member to represent the Africans, 
will not make much difference. They had up 
to this time a strong moral positiou which 
has now been lost by this thonghtless action of 


tho East African Conpross. Wo are anxious to 
know how much Kunwar Maharaj SiD?h 
and Mr. Ewbanlr, the ropresontatives of the 
Oovornmont of India, had to do with tl’ts djs- 
creditnblo affair. Sir Muhammad Ilabibulla 
is reported to have given -expression to the 
following sontimeot in one of the speeches 
in the Assembly 

‘The Natives of Africa may possibly 
some reason to complain of the now White papew 
but Ihe Indians surely have none. ,For, theyjt^ 
alonff with tho Europpans will get additional 
ns a result of the White paper. Does, not Wv 
White paper speak everywhere of associating 
iramignint communities, meaning thereby tholnaiau 
as well 09 the European, in Native turstceshipf 

Suppose the English and the French bad 
made an agreement like this in Ibe l°ta 
century sharing among themselves the trasteo- 
ship of the Indians. What should then have 
been our attitude towards that scandalous 
arrangement ? 


Will Mahatma Gandhi and Sfr. C.F. Andrei^ 
declare poblicly what they think of this 
move on the part of Kenya Indians ? 

Fortunately, there is an awakening among 
the Africans, The time is fast approaohing 
when tboy win understand the activities of 
their self-appointed trustees— Europeans and 
Indians and they will know bow to deal with 
them. 


Chbota Imperialists 

There are a number of colonial Indians 
who have imbibed the mentality of the whito 
Settlers and they have begun to think like 
them. These Indians will prove much more 
harmful to tho cause of India than the 
white settlers, for the former can easily 
discredit India in the eyes of the world 
by copying the manners and methods 
of the White imperialists. For example, there 
are some Indians in South Africa who 
consider it derogatory to themselves to send 
their sons to a college where the African 
boys are being edneated. We have already 
suffered a great deal on account of colour 
prejudice of tho Whites against us and it is a 
pity that we should behave like those Whites. 

A South African Indian writes : — 

*Tl even a siogle South African Indian student 
attends the Native College, the Indian Community 
will be greatly upset.” 

Ho has called it a ‘degradation’! Could 
arrogance go any farther ? 

The time has now come when the Indian 
National Congress should make it perfectly 
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<lear to the world at large that those Chotla 
Imperialists do not represcot lodia at alL 

' A good snggestion 

Jlr. Chaftor Singh writes In his letter to 
me 

“I nodersfand that Mrs Sarojlni Xaidn h« 
t«n elected to represent Icdia in the I'an-IViflc 
Ccnierenff which is to M hold in IIonolatiL Can 
the be induced to vi«il Fiji? It will he a uoMoq 
cpporjcnite for oor reople In Fiji Islands. Her 
yisit IS bound to be of immense benefit to resident 
Indians there. who«« prcstieo would aarclT f>o 
enhanced jn the eyes ol the prejudiccii colonial 
hurop^ans and others. A few years ago I wrote 
to ^hatraaji on this Balj^'et and he promised to 
v*' cotrsideration but his hands hare been 
fail with matters of Kreater icnoeirtance and he 
iiM not been able to do any thine, in this direction. 
^ow hero is an opportunity." 

It will not be ditllcalt for the Congress to 
wste some anangement lor M'«- Satdn’a 
slslt to Fiji. I/it oar people io Fiji send a 
cable on this sobject to Df. Ansari. 

Oat Opporlanity io Taaganyika 

Hon’bleJlr.S N. Chose Bar-at*La«T vritee 
es-Salaim 

j, JJhw cctratry is the place lor Indians and tt 
JLiT.. ^.1* lof os to get a Urm and proper 

3u tbOTsh 1 am afraid in a few years, if we 
look after it. onr position will be as Md as 
s-s,. fifshlcoring proeioce. 1 do not know why 
wi'h money do not care to coroc aod 
fhis place. It will mean a good return 
^ill at the same tims proeide 
employment for middle class and poorer laaiaus." 


Want of Unity among onr People 
in the Colonies 

Onr actirities in ludta react on the 
condition of our people in the Colonies. The 
Ifindn'IlDslim dissensions in the inother- 
connlry find their echo in distant places 
like Fiji and Tanganyika. It is high time that 
our political and religions leaders realised 
that by tlieir narrow commanalistic and 
sectarian activities they not only do harm 
to the caaso of India but also do a great deal 
of disservice to Oreafor lodix I understand 
that there is a considerable ill-leeling 
protalen! in Fiji among the members of the 
Aryasamaj on the one hand and those of 
the Sonatan Dharma Sabha and Indian 
Reform League on the other In Nairobi, 
Kenya, the Aryasamajists have fallen outnmong 
themselves and there is a split on tho linos 
of the Ouruksls aod College parties in the 
Ponjab It IS diflicnlt for ns, in India, to 
decide which party is to bo blamed for this 
unfortunate state of alTatrs We can only 
warn our compatriots abroad against the 
baoefol coDserjaeoces of their short*sightedno 8 s. 
Colonial Indians hare already got more than 
their doe share of troubles, why shoud they 
Import sow ones from the Sfotherland ? 

Citirens of Greater India 
There are not less thsuaeren or eight lakhs 
of Indian children in the Colonies. They are 
more iotclligcnt and more healthy than our 





Ocean Itoad Dar-es Salaam (TaoKanyika) 


1 _ Fwplc like Sir Purushottam Das Thakor 
Sir Lalioo lihai Samal Das and Syt 
Ambaial Sarabhai should visit Tanganyikaapd 
4k^ » themselves what opporlupities 

that beautiful colony olTcrs for Indian trade 
and settlement 


children at home. If they are given proper 
edncation some of them at least will bring 
credit to not only t) tho Colonies— their 
adopted motherland — but also to India 
herself. It is our duty to give every help 
for the education of these children. The 


4G— 14 
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Christian Mission hare already done a good 
deal and we onght to bo gratefal to them 
for that Withont tho edncation imparted by 
the Mission schools in some of the Colonics 
onr people would have been nowhere today. 



Two Indian boys of Fiji Islands 
Here is a picture of two Indian boys in 
Fiji sent to me by Rev, J. W. Burton of 


Australia. Mr. Burton writes “Those Idtl^ 
chaps are of very great interest to 
Their mother was a little orphan girl ^ho 
came to us when she was about 8 years 0*“ 
during my time in Fiji. It was not considerw 
wise for certain reasons to put her int(> tae 
Orphango and we took her into our 
home and treated her as our little frieno- 
When our babies arrived she was nnrso 
playfellow to them and we have had 
her all through these years a very ^^®^ 
aflection. She was not very fortunate iu 
marriage and has had to bear a good deal 
poverty in the bringing up of a large fa®”? 
but she is a devoted Christiau girl apd i® 
anxious to bring up her children to loj.® 
tho Lord Jesns Christ and to follow iP^hi^ 
steps. These are two of her children- 
It was fortnnate that this little girl got ‘be 
protection and patronage of Rev. Burton but 
who is to take cate of the thousands of 
girls, and boys in the Colonies who are helpl®®®^ 
and who see no fntnre before them lo* *■ 
clean and usefnl life ? 
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Has not the time come \7hcTi onr organi- 
eation in India should take the initiatiTe in 
•their own hands and do something for these 
futore citizens of Greater India? 

Hr. C. F. Andrews in South Ehodesia 
The photograph o! Mr. C. F. Andrews (p358) 
Was taken at Bulnwayo in Southern Rhodesia 
■where Mr. Andrews went on two occasions 
daring his stay in South Africa. He bad 
teen to visit them before in 1921. They 
live in complete isolation from India and are 


about GOO in number. No one elso has been 
to visit them from India except Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu who went there in 1924. 
Owing to Mr. Andrews’ advice the Indians 
in S Rhodesia have now linked themselves 
np with the Indians in S. Africa. On Dec. 
30 and 81 last year, for the first time in 
history, South Rhodesian India’ns went to 
Eimherley, Capa Pcovince, as delegates 
to the S African Indian National Congress. 
They were very warmly welcomed on their 
arrival and the Congress has been 
strengthened by their presence. 


FOR ALL THE GLADNESS OF LIFE 


Fw thajrift of lifn in this wonderfnl world, 
ror Its high coat and its mysterv. 

Kor the sure laws of health, making joy, 

*c# power ana intelligence, awake to see i 
know, 

we bring hearts full of gladness. 


For all tree Jneods. here with ns or absent. 

The generous, the loyal, the brave and sincere ; 

For the bond of devotion, making us one. . .. 

1 to For broadening peace and good'Will through tM 
world. 

Our hearts beat in gladness. 


For me changing seasons and their contrasts. 

.v sheen of the snow fields. 

And the splendor of winter days, 
xor the warmth and light of our fireside. 

We are glad and thankful. 


For the coming of the spring and the long days, 
ror all growing things flowering info life, 
brooks and sunny meadows, 
tbp coming of song birds in the trees, 

W e are glad and happy. 


For joyous enmmer hours of rest, 
ror scenes of wonder and bean^, 

*or the glory of the hills and the sea. 
ror serene sunsets and moonlit nights, 
We keep glad memories- 


f” 

The 


the gold‘n days of antnmn, 

'he color of the woods. 

ripened finits and the harvests of wheal, 

mei^-maiings and the corn-busking, 

We raise our songs. 


k joy and love of enr homes. 

* [or the grace and faith folness of excellent women 
*or the children’s laughter and music, 

*or honorable ancestry and noble discipline. 

May we be rich forever. 


For beautiful works of art and skill, 

PainUngs and statues of heroes. 

For temples, towers, and cathedrals. 

For singers and music and poets, 

We are glad and rejoice. 

For the leaders of men in all nafiops. 

Thinkers, inventors, teachers, and slaleemen. 
Defenders of freedom and jnslice, seekers of 'troth. 
For all lovers of men, the unthanked and hnmble 
We bnng our praise. 

For great thoughts, the secrets of wisdom, 

>or Older and law. binding the sta^ 

For nghteoosness at the heart of the world. 

One mind, one law, one will, 

We bow in reverence. 


For evil turned info good and sorrow to joy. 
For darkness giving way to the sunshine. 
For the right victorious over mjosPee. 

For atl gcra things tnat cannot die. 

We lift up our hearts. 


For one religion, beneath all names and creed^ _ 
For faith in the goodness eternal in man. and m 
pregress. 

For all high inspirations. . 

And the hope of life everlasting 
We are glad evermore. 


From TJsttt 




,, Sriro&ti T. iladhavi Amma 
Member Cochin LoRislatire Coaocil 

the JJWo/j (noir dcliinoll-o Srst cUsa 
Bc»S>U manlMj jODinal. It marbe mS- 


Srijulta Swama Kumari Devi 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 
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tioiied in this connection that Srijakta 
BwatnaknniaTi is the eWerBister ol Dr. lUbin- 
dranath TaRoro. 

Mn.s. T. K. Knisnsi Menon- {Srimati T. C. 
Kalyani Amma) comes of a re«pcctabfe 
Nair family of Trichur In tho Cocbm State. 
She Was one of those Trho started and edited 
tho "Sarada'^ tho first Malayalam monthly, 
doTotcd entirely to the interest of the ladies 
in Kerala She also edited, along with others, 
the Sadgunt, a quasi religions magazino. 


Roll Tampnran, c. s. L. F. M. V. a poet and 
scholar o! no mean repute She was elected 
a iDcoiber of the Koyal Asiatic Society aod 
was for some years the Honorary becretary 
of the Cochin f>adies Association She is a 
deeply spiritual lady and commands great 
intluenco over tho Mslayalam community for 
her philanthropic eertices. 

Si.iuiri T Hiuiii'i Aumv is tho only 
lady member of the nr»t Legnlatiro Council 
ID (he Cochin btate >j Madhavi Arams 
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■lield its Second session at Calcntta last 
month. ManAniNT.E Suciixua Dm of Moynr- 
'bhanj who "has tried to exemplify In herself 
that idea of womanhood for which India has 
been striving so long” opened the Conforcnco 
on the first day which was presided over by 
■SiujUKTA Adala Bose (Lady J. C. Bose). A 
detailed account of the activities of the 
•Conference for the last year was presented 
•before the meeting by • Miss. Ktvetl. 
the General Secretary. Mns. S^uala Devi 
•C nAUDnuBAici and Mns. PiuTAMnAUA Devi 
presided over the morning and evcmog 
sessions respectively on the second day 
when instrnctivo papers wore read by 


llns. A. N. Ciuniiiunr, Jins. N. J. Banejui 
and others. JIiss Hoqq presided over (ho 
last days proceedings at which JIiss Kamaia 
Bose, Miss Rani Ghomi and .others discussed 
various matters relating to Women’s Educa- 
tion. 

Lady Bose, President of the l^ari Siksha 
Samiti IS also tho organiser of tho Women’s 
Handi-crafts and Art Exhibition which held 
its third session in tho Calcutta Brahroo 
Balika Sikshakya Inst month.' Tho Exhibition, 
was n signal sncccss and excellent 
specimens for exhibition wero sent to it 
by women from all parts of Bencal. 


THE TREE LOVER! 

BY KALFDS KORTZ ODSLING 


HOMECOMING 

Bj EDWARD DAVISON 


If you love a tree, wo are brothers 1 
All over the world, there are athera 
Who love many thinss: azure sea, 

Or a robin-redbreast, or a bee 

I'hai’a drowsing above the white clover- 

There ate lovers always, the world over. 


But lovers of trees stand apart. 

For trees strike down deep in the heart, 

A man or a dog, wo may help without end. 
But a tree, living beamy is ouis to defend. 

If you iovo a tree, m your heart is a sbrio^ 
For the love ot a tree is a love half divine. 

The Louisville Courier^oumal 


Tho tnish aro all gone 

And the stars como out bright 
Dot I am nnt alone 
As of old in night. 

Were 1 now hut to call 
To the window above. 

It wruld only forestall 
The voice of my love. 

Who already has heard 

That 1 como that I como 
Expecting her word 
To hasten me home. 

Her word from above. 

From tho heart of the light 
The word of my love. 

My name in tho night 

37t8 Chrislian Scicnet Honxtor 




Tbe British Bmptr^ as a Leagoe 
of Katioss 

It is sistix! Iq 77i» Sn'jMtrtT £>f Loadoa 
that the Her. Lawcrenco Clare made a 
apf'ech at an annirersarr mretini; at ifootrcal 
In responding to the toast of *Tho Kmpiic.” 
It was, in part as follows:— 

n>s eoaelnsloo, drawn from ke«»a obscrralion 
was that whilo (her were aitraTinnt at tiiees. 
th/T wjro risht in tanr maia th«i«-i«st aipresv 
M In Irrd |{oi"'*«f 7 't phraso : -flnaio «s the 
etcatjst aecnUr asmey Jor cooJ the world has 
•ecn.” 

Ths staler referred la Iho heritage of the 
r.GKlt*h langruse. tbroazh which the people of 
the (.mplro were welded :(o the idea of aerelce 
la the Binds of FogUsd'a statesmen, and to the 
eharacter of the r.’mpirc as a I/'agne of Nations, 
lie Broke also of the oclatio chararter of llntain’a 
policy with reBird to o»ers<*as Uominions and 
Colonies, that polinr which Inoss tho yoonjrcr 
batioos within the hniero throiish crowtoi: pains, 
then acts them free to work oat their own desfioy. 

We do not possess saflicicDt koowlcdgo 
of all tho sccolar agencies for good to bo 
able either to support or to controTcrt tho 
opinion that *nri(ain is tho greatest sccolar 
agency for good tho world has seen.” Perhaps 
Britain is one of the sccolar agencies of oril 
also. What is Dritaln’a position in order 
of (de-) merit among toch agencies ot o»iI ? 
It is only after striking a balance between 
tho good and the crli done by Britain that 
it can be properly characterised, 

to tho British Umpire being a Ijoagno 
of Nations, there is indeed a striking similarity 
between it and tho I/jagtie at Ocnora, in that 
subject India is a “merobet” of both the 
IjpagQCS, thoDgb both profc«s to bo leagues of 
free nations 1 From tho brief resume of bis 
speech giren in 77ie Inquirer, it seems 
that ho had nothing to say about India, 
though out of tho 450 millions of tho 
population of fho British Empire 320 «ro 
inhabitants of India I So far as population is 
concerned, India constitutes tho Kmpiro !n a 


sense in which no other part of it does so. 
It is quite m eonsoninco with British self- 
righteonsoess that whilo credit is taken for 
setting freo flio younger nations witfim ffio 
Koipiro to work out their own destiny, no 
reference is roado to tho policy which puts 
obstacles in the way of tho oldest nation 
witbio it winning irccdoca to work oat its 
own destiny. 


The Earl of Oxford and Aiqoltb 

Tho lato Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
who won his laurels as plain Mr. Asquith, 
was a great English statesman, and had, In 
addition, reputation ot being a gentlemaB, 
which erory politician is sot. It is not 
diflicnU to realise tho loss which tho British 
people hare austained by his death. Wo 
aympathlso with them. 

As Indio forms part ot tho British 
Empire, in judging of tho achlorcraents of 
British statesmen who hare filled tho oflico 
of priCKvroinlstcr tho good or harm dono by 
him to India has to bo taken into considera- 
tion. Wo aro not awaro that Earl Oxford 
OTcr personally did any good to India Nor 
aro wo awaro that ho, as an individual 
politician, wronged India in any way. 


Bengal Budget for 1928-29 
Tho Bengal Budget Estimates for 1028-2t> 
have been stated thus : — 

Us. 

Opening Balance 1,87,27,000 

Total Expendituro 11.81,51,000 

Total Income 1081,1.5,000 

Expenditure Excess 1,00.30000 

This Is tho third deficit budget in Buecos- 
sioo. And that iospito of tho fact that 
Bengal's expenditure, except for tho polico 
and general administration, has boon all 
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along kept very low. Tear after year wo 

t r™ '-"■SO soma are 

collected in Bengal from various sources as 
revenue, she is allowed to keep for hor 
expenses a mucli smaller amount than every one 
of the other major provinces, each of which 

Pnnf.h a “• Bombay and the 

Punjab having each less than halt the 
population of Bengal, 
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revere by 2d^per'^cenV enhancement of the land 

presen't^a^^tlio'^CMferenno^PPa-^a^^ loaders were 
Swaraira Ashram “ef et the 

mttttJ“Sbar oivMif 'uia ee'resnondenco 
the apvernmenl were iS|i?L that 

wrr,sfrS“ s i*'' 


, "fff /een““r“fp"atedly admitted by the 


olBcials in BenFal Ihlt the" ife'slon seufe"- 
ment has been utterly nnjnst towards 
Bengal. But no radical remedy has been 
apphed._ Only what is insultingly called a 
renZr<? eeelribetion to the 

yeara ia?t i*’”- '“>■ eonie 

years past. Hor what sins is Pany,.! t • 

punished? 9ne, no dT„bl,'is ® ^'in^’Z 
earlier periods of British f -? 

expansion was effected with the helo iMh* 
revenues of Bengal. But sh'ouM ^he ue 


unfair, and lyranntal SThaf S''"*''"' ,¥ ‘hom 
all <»nsoquences peaSulIv ^ 

to refer Government 

the Governmeiit were w^Iltn^ arbitration. If 
assMsment on the^ old Sp 
without reservation. ’ “ vdd 

different farmers of 

, P^fe-ppo?Mc,SirESaans and 

int'enTd and orpSory dns'of ftV ‘fV”' Z 

Xm’if d-^dants'^ i,e'“it”? ?"<• .«''-Xecting trSins should t 

pay taxes to the GovernLut of ?Jli! 


pay^taxes;,o”.heXv'e^tenT^f‘?M^ 

m order that they might be par ly used Z 
of IndU of ihSj 
Rberty and subjected to Britain. They were 
bnM^’n°° of being unable to^ with- 
reE“‘ ignoj'l 


Inland Steamer Freights 


S 'brough ignorance 1“' ,!b.^Iudian aeam vis.l?H‘be BiJ amend- 

and weakness. But their desoendanS SiM A” ^boiling opinlfnaBierem 'riff* fe. “Vonlated 
not be pnnished for this ignorance ?eT™Wul with aulhorf'y to >11 myestod 
Weakness. g orance and freiehts^ and fi.® 4 ^ 


not be punished 
Weakness. 

at t”f' af ™lch'= 
oollected within her boundarS asTaZs 

succ?s™v"e' drt^ft ‘butef 

been increased by niany" kkl s T fh'"''’ 

department and o"n genLi^f a m taistra io''n°’'“ 


Aiejg^Qig 

Ass?Zly°“i‘Dl^/;"“*^ last, iu'the Legislative 
jug ,t*b,o Indi’aii^^team*^f«ej* 3 bH*^o. Bill amend- 

wqloua tlierlfn''’Tff ‘ B^fll Ta?eB 


No-tax Campaign at Bardoli 

date^sZTIhZlSh^irbSy' “'-I** 

rreSriSMo?'a'SSal District, is acain 

>estcrda. . eonfercn^.e 


ajuvcrnmeni with auUiftrtHr fU ai"‘“ J°ve 
Ptnlmtim freiehts^ a^d*°fa^of . maximum 
lawfully charged by infanH wt ®® could be 
also sought to ronot.tnt » j • ^Isamer. servieeq Tt 

them in touch with niihUn concerns to teen 
van^ of travellers. ^ ® ®P‘°'®“ a°d the grie- 

“”s?)l£*Hlf3„r ,bs ‘b" 

szz?^srlS3^ 'h^itw osrrbt^^^ 

Umjram.U.,«g.he"SSgeT‘hbSS a.^the sl| 
Wilson Sir Walter 

~ r 

objected that ns “ j® 

rates to be charged by hMi “inimura 
not been fixed by Uw^ bullock-carts hare 
nunimum rates fnr ' -i niaximum and 
abolished! ^ railways should be 


not ^eogy’a Bill 

means S keen 

ii"® latter were induced .companies, 

by tempting offerj and^in concerns 

1 • **00 in the last resort by 
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threat of a rate, wir. Shippers aJso helped British 
coinpaotea. 

Sir Oeoree Rainy said that Iho Bill proposed 
to fit ramifniira and maximnm rates, the former 
to enable Indian companies to float, and Iho latter 
to guard the public azainst higher fates. Ur. 
Neoay had not shown that there had been an 
increase in fares and rates to justify his fear : 
and as for the minimum rates the principle inTOiT' 
ed was whether each rates were possible of 
application to a system-involsing competition. The 
case of the Rnlways quoted by ilr. Neogy was 
not similar, as Railways were given a monopoly, 
and in return accepted maximnm and minimum 
rates. 

The Commerce Member, however, assured that 
he was not speaking, in a spirit of hostility. The 
Govcmment would weigh both sides, after obtain- 
ing the l/xal Oovemments’ and other views. 

Mr. Neogy replied that the small dividends of 
these companies were due to the transfer of large 
sums deliberately to their reserves. The balance 
sheets of the companies had been examined fur 
him by a friend, who was an expert 

Mr. Neogv said that for seven years the public 
lad been agitatms in £ist Bengal : bat the shipp- 
ncmmpanies had kept oaao atCitade of supreme 
ndiffereoce. The Oovernment's attitude of non- 
nterfcrence had of course, been most helpful to 
Iritish trade He maintsmed that ehippiog com- 
panies were fast as monopolist as the railways 
and mast be dealt with in a similar manoer. There 
was not a single indigenous sbippiog company in 
his part of the conotry, because of the rate war. 


Mr. IMeogy could aud should have shown 
that “there bad been an increase in fares 
and rates” by steamer companies in Bengal. 
He coold also have shown by narration of 
actual facts how by mnrderoas rate wars 
the competition of indigenous steamer 
services in Bengal had been* got rid of in 
the past by British Steamer Companies. 
Perhaps he intends to do both when the 
bill comes next before the Assembly. 

The niitdti comments with deligbtfnl 
ingennonsness • 

One can nnderatand Sir Walter Willson's op- 
position to Mr. Necgy'a Bill to regulate freigtit 
in regard to traffic by inland steam vessels: but 
what piizzleq one is the Oovernment's (^jectious 
to It. Sir Waller stands for the big steamship 
companies, but Sir George Rainy ought to staod 
for fairness to all concerned, the nassengera and 
merchants who use the vessels ana the capitalists 
who run them. 

A general impression has long prevailed 
among Indians, aud others that the political^ 
imperialism of Britain is connected with 
the economio imperialism of that eoantry, 
and that the British exploitation of India is 
only tbe other side of the medal of the 
British administration of India. Undocbtedly, 
it ought not to be so. Bat probably Sic 
George Rainy is dot an idealist. That is 


47—15 


why ha has aaiateationally caused puzzle- 
ment to The Hindu. 


Indian Women’s Conference at Delhi 
The proceedings of the Indian Women’s 
Conferenco at Delhi must be highly 
gratifying to all advocates of women’s 
progress in India. It is to bo hoped that 
the leaders and delegates of tbe ctinference 
will keep np their activities in order that 
their resolutions and the appeals they have 
made to the bureaucracy and the leading 
political men of India may bear full fruit 
It is gratifying to find that ruling prin- 
cesses, tbe wives of high Indian officials, 
and “advanced" political women and feminists 
stood on a common platform for the better- 
ment of tbe lot of their sisters, irrespective 
of social rank, caste, creed and race. It is 
to be hoped that it would soon be possible 
and considered desirable to do without the 
“influeuce”— whatever its value— of tbe wives 
of high British fanctionaries. It^ is some- 
what incDDgruoos to find so prominent a 
Don-co-operator and Swarajist as Mrs. 
Sarojioi Naidu taking part in a confereoos 
opened by the Viceroy’s wife. In purely 
social functions, a noQ-co<iperator may 
associate with tbe better-balres of bureau- 
crats. But edncational conferences are not 
non-political affairs. If education had been 
an entirely non-political affair, national 
schools would not have been started in 
Bengal during the anti-partition agitation 
and all over India in the heyday of the 
Non-co-operalion movement. 

And where British bnreancrats are 
unable to obtain the "Co-operatinn” of 
“advanced" Indian politicians of the male ' 
sex, the bnreancrats’ wires may succeed 
in capturing these politicians’ wives or tho»0 
Indian women who are leaders by their own 
Tight 'Whether the tail wags the dng or 
the dog the tail— we a e not nnchiralrous 
ecoogh to seek to determine which sex is 
which — the wagging mar cirae all right. _ 

In proposiog a vote of thanks to Lidy Irwin, 
Mrs. Naidu Bratefully acknowledged ihe illuminat- 
in* wurJi of Her Hs^Ueacf which, she said, 
should be the keynute oF th<*ir aims and ideals. 
Am<d<t load anpUusp. Mrs. Nu’du detlared that 
the Et-<t and tV'est had met to day in ihe kinship 
of wumen. that lodm-ible sisterhood India, s'le 
svd. was the home of Lakshmi, Siraswatt end 
Parvati tcheers), and did not consist of Hindu 
ideals only, but of ideals of all tbe natioudlities 
who h^ come into contact in this land. She 
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strongly repudiated the charge tliat India consisted 

of nanow ideals. 

It 'was good oV Lady Irwin that she 
agreed to open the Conference. As she did 
not tbrnst herself on its promoters, we have 
nothing to say against her, thongh we do 
not agree with her on some points. 

As regards the women of the East and 
West meeting in kinship, that stateraent 
wonld have been perfectly tine if the wives 
of non official Britishers in India had joined 
hands with onr women at the conference 
with alacrity and if a British woman had 
been chosen to open the conference, purely 
for her distinction as an edncationist and 
pbiJantbropist, but not solely or mainly for 
the official position of her hushand. 

Lady Irwin said in the course of her 
address 

The obstacles in the way of women's cdacation 
in this country are enormous difficulties of Un* 
guace. poverty, ignoranoo. apathy, hostile public 
opinion, social customs and even politics. Bat 
wctneo, the world-over, ate famed for their 
patience, their dossed counse in the faco of daily 
adversities. 1! we keep a stout heart and ate 
determined to so forward steadily, I am convinced 
that vre sha'l, la due time, overcome all our pre* 
sent troubles, and win through them to out goal. 
In one respect ladu is favoured. Ocher countries 
have been pioneers, and have made mistakes by 
which India, if she is wise, may profit. They 
have been alow to recognise tbo necessity for 
difTcrentiatiog bctvreeu education of boys and girls. 
It is, ot course true that they both have to live in 
the same world and that they both have to share 
it between them : but their f auctions in it are 
largely dinerent In manj countnea tewlay. we 
sen girls’ education dcveiopiDC on lines which are 
a slavish imitation ot boys' cdacation. It is surely 
mappropruto that a carnculum for girls should be 
decided by the necessity of studying for a certain 
caammaticm so that it most perforce exclude many 
If not most of the subjects we uouid most wish 
girls to learn. If public opinion, for ciamplc. de- 
mands that Matriculation should always bo the 
lirst test of excellence of a high school ^ucation 
schools VMll necessarily bo framed to meet that 
demand. Ihe result will be, as 1 suggesiei to 
drive U3 into a uniformity that fails to tak^ ac- 
count ol the distinctive necessities of women M'e 
must ihcrcloro, as I see it, do all in our power to 
SCI a dillcrcDt standard, and to create a desire in 
the public which wjjj allow girJa or at any rate a 
pMcr nmilw of eirts to deTtlop on otbir tecs, 
w hat 1 ifccl we siiould aim to give them » a 
practical knowltdce, ol domestic bubjecis and tho 
UW8 of hcalt^. Which will enable XherAto fnim 
MO side ^ot their duUes as wives and 

IDSO tnliirvtc — 


or greatly exaggerated. Take, for instance, 
tho difficulties of language. H is a lacl 
that there are many languages in India. But 
their number has been greatly exaggerated 
in census reports and linguistio surveys, 
'mere dialects being treated as distinct lan- 
guages. The principal languages with a 
literature, with the number of their speakers, 
are mentioned below : 


Hindi 

98,115,000 

Bengali 

49.294.000 

Telngu 

23,601,000 

Panjabi 

21.886.000 

Marathi 

18.798.000 

Tamil 

18.780,000 

Rajasthani 

12.081,000 

Kanarcse 

10,374,000 

Oriya 

10,143.000 

Onjarati 

9,552,000 

Burmese 

8.423,000 

'Malayalam 

' 7,498,000 

Sindhi 

8,372.000 

Assamese 

1,727,000 

Pashto 

1,490.000 

Kashmiri 

1,269,000 

Total 

297.009,000 

This list, therefore, 

shows that, out 


the 315,156,300 inbabltants of tho Indian 
Empire, 297,009,000, or the vast majority, 
speak only sixteen langnages with literatures 
of their own, and each is spoken by more 
than a million inhabitants. ' And most ' of 
tho speakers ’ of each of these' languages live 
in particular areas. Sorely, it is possible 
to prepare text-books for thorn, open girls’ 
schools for them and educato the girls there. 
There are many independent or practically 
free coantrics in tbo world, havfog a small 
number of inhabitants, where girls are 
educated in public schools to a greater 
extent than in India, Some of theso coun- 
tries ate mentioned below : 


a.Mudy cl those tubjects 
help mobt to widen tbcir interests and ouR 

v'"’'”"'* pointtaont b, 

tho apeaVer, aro real ; others aro imaginary 


Country 


Population 

Afghanistan 


C.380.000 

Palestino 


1,000,000 

Persia 


10,000,000 

Siam 


0,613.000 

Turkey in Asia 


12.000,000 

Egypt 


14.000.000 

Canada 


9.000.000 

Mexico 


10.000,000 

Costa Rica 


53^,000 

Cuatcmala 

llondnias 

Kicaragua 

i 

1,000,000 

,074,000 

010,000 
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Conntry 

Panama 

Salrador 

Caba 

Dominican Repoblic 

Haiti 

Argentina 

BolWia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecnador 

Paraguay 

Pern 

TTrngaay 

Yeneznela 

Australia 

Newzealand 

Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czecboslorakia 

Denmark 

Estbonia 

Fiolasd 

Greece 

Hungary 

Latria 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 


Papulation 

442.000 

1 . 6^000 

3.500.000 

900.000 
2,300000 

10.000000 

2.b00.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2.000000 

700000 

5,500000 

1.720.000 

3.027.000 

6,000.000 

1.461.000 

1.000000 

G.600000 

7.600.000 

5.500.000 
14.300000 

3.435.000 
l.U 6.000 

3.500.000 

7.000. 000 

8.000. 000 

2,000,000 

2.000.000 

2.789.000 

6.074.000 

4000.000 

2.000.000 


If it is possible for all these countries to 
make their own separate arrangeinents for 
the edacatfon of their girls and women, 
surely it is quite practicable for the govern- 
ment in India to do so for the education of 
girls and women — at least those of them 
who speak the principal languages having 
literatures of their own. 

For the prevailing poverty and ignorance 
the Onvemment is at least as much to blame 
as the people. The hostility of public opinion 
stiil exists, but bas been rapidly giving way. 
It is apt to be greatly exaggerated by the 
British bureaucrats, who have neglected their 
duty in the matter of the edneation of the 
people, and naturally, therefore, by their 
wives also. Social customs do onbappily 
still stand in the way to some extent. Dot 
they have lost their rigidity, and the difficul- 
ties presented by them can bo overcome by 
a moderate amount oj persuasion and propa- 
ganda, in which the 'social workers of the 
country bare been engaged to a continually 


incrcaring extent. We do not understand 
what Her Excellency Lady Irwin means by 
saring that even politics is an obstscle in 

the way of women’s education in India. Did 
any political party in any of the legislatures 
In India ever vote against Government 
spending money for the edneation of girls 
and women ? We do not know that any 

party ever did so. If Her Excellency 

means — but that is not likely — that ttio 

British Government in India does not for 
political reasons promote the education of 
girls (as well as of boys) to the extent that 
it ODght to ; that is no donbt trno. 

As for differentiating between the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, its necessity is apt 
to be over-emphasised. Boys and girls aro 
both human beings. Both are members of 
society. Both are to grow up into citizens. 
Both hare minds and souls to inform, enlighten 
and liberate. For these reasons, tbeir educa- 
tion should be to a great extent of the same 
kind and in the same subjects. This Is 
necessary also to enable womeo to understand, 
sympathise and co-operate with their male 
relatives. Moreover, a liberal education is 
necessary for women in order that the brand 
of inferiority may be erased, and that they 
may bo sincerly respected by men. Doques- 
tiooably girls end women should also be 
taogbt snbjects which wonid enable them 
to be makers of healthy and happy homes. 
And even in teaching subjects like literature, 
history, sociology etc, the special needs aod 
cbaracterlstics of women should be kept in 
view. 


The Simon Commission Hartal 
It has been said by some people that 
those who hold that the Simon Commissiou 
sbonld be boycotted might and should have 
treated it with indifference. What need was 
there for a hartal all over India? Those 
who, like us, were for the hartal, may in 
their turn ask, why do Britishers try to 
convince the world even after the hartal 
that the majority of the people of India are 
in favour of the commission ? Publicity has 
its value. To keep the world informed of 
the actual state of things has its value. It 
is rather late in the day to write an essay 
on the value and need of publicity. Britishers 
^ve been all along trying to minimise the 
importance of the opinion of politically- 
mioded Indians. It was necessary to tell 
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Britieliprp and others by something striting 
what ' India reallT felt shout the statutory 
commifsion. Jlathematically speating, nobody 
can say definitely what the opinion of India 
js on a partirular matter unless a plebiscite 
be taken. Such a plt-biccite has not been 
taken by the Oneernment or the leaders of 
the ppopln. But if on ceremonial occasions^ 
like the King’s birth-dny or the Empire day, 
the Viceroy, can o^sjtme that all Indian 
hearts are overflowing with loyalty and sends 
loyal preptincB to His British Majesty on 
behalf of nil Indians accordingly, surety it is 
quite right for Indian leaders to infer and 
conclude from India-wide open demonstra- 
tions that India does, on the whole, repudiate 


cannot keep order throughout the country. 
It is not derogatory to the leaders that, 
in spite of their efforts and influence, 
there have been some untoward incidents, 
if they had sufficient power and influence 
to prevent all disturbances, they could have 
set up a parallel Government of their own. 
The wonder is, not that there have been a 
few disturbances, but that there have not 
been more. It is remarkable proof of the 
essentially peace-loving character of our 
people that a great natio^nal demonstration 
has passed off with such a small number of 
disturbances. 


the commission. 

If there had not been any hartals and 
other demonstrations, their absence would 
have been construed by our oppononta into 
loyal and quiet acceptance of the commission. 

The di'«tuTbance6 and loss of life in Madras 
town and the unruly behaviour of some 
people in some parts of Calcatta arc greatly 
to be regretted But the leaders of the people 
are not to blame for them. For, for many 
days ahead (hey had been_ asking people 
to Veep •within doors during the period 
of the hartal and to be strictly noo- 
violent. It is strictly true that the police 
were responsible for some of the disturbances. 
Tluy proviikrd. charged and assaulted people. 
In sproo places, people not wearing police 
uniform throw brickbats at passing tram- 
cars, etc. It has been asserted that these 
were agents provocateurs o! the police. 
Some of them may be so, though it Is 
diflirult to proto the allegation. As it has 
been a<«:»rtfd that in some places brickbats 
were thrown at policemen, those who throw 
them could not bavobeen agents provocateurs. 
In that ca'p, they may have been those 


unmty members of (ho popniace who 
generHlly behave in this way at times of 
excitement. Their behaviour is greatly to 
bo regretted, but the leaders of the people 
cannot bo htld responsible for their condnet. 
It may, no_ donbt, he asked, why do Ibo 
IcadeiR provide occa<inn8 for such excitement 
and tutliulenco when they know there are 
tuch peofle in the countrv. The answer 
P»ti y »» rhtt all political and other demon- 
a 1 r.lu.ns and activities cannot be given up 

nln , « J. of the police or of 

r dutntbanccs. The 

QoTtiLtEtnt with all it® powirsand Tesourecs 


Prabasj Banga Sahitya Sammilan . 

Sj P. N. Bhaltacharyya, Secretary Reception 
Committee. Prabasi Banga Sahity.*! Sammilan 
writes from Indore, Central India 

“^e seventh session of the Prabasi-Banga- 
Sahitya-Sammilan” will _^be held at Indore 
(Central India! during the’ Christmas holidays 
of 1928. A Reception Committco lias been 
formed, with Dr. Praphulla Ciiandra Dasu, 
Priodpat, Holkar College, as tbo Cliatiman. 

“Ibat this Sammilan is an institntinn, in 
which every Bengali residing outside Bengal 
may feel pride and satisfaction, goes without 
saying. It is, therefore, urgent that fho cull 
of this Sammilan should reach dvory Bengali 
brother and bister, who may -feel interested 
in the literary and social activities of this 
great institution. We are trying to collect 
infonnatioD pgarding the Bengali institutions 
and Bengali residents of all places, big and 
small, in tho dilTereot provinces of India. 
We earnestly appeal to all Bengalis residing 
outside ^ Bengal to help ns in this matter 
by sending information on tho following points 
to too undersigned as early as practicable : — 

"I. Names of all Bengali institufious with 
their addresses. 

“2. Names of the Secretaries of those 
institutions and their addresses. 

**3. The number of members of those 
institnUons. 

**4. Names of all Bengali residents of 
note with their addresses. . 

‘Tl is farther requested that those who 
would favour us with information nbont 
their own places may also bo kind enough 
to^ send ns information concerning (heir 
neighbour ng towns and other places known 
to them.” 

Wo hope our Bengali readers outside 
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Bfrgsl will TeadiJj respond to Ifr. Bhatta- 
cbaiyja’s appeal. 


The “Eascals” of Moscow 
The saints of Britain Trbose znontbpiecd 
is the London Daily 2[aU have fonnd out 
that the “rascals” of Moscow were at the 
bottom of the distntbancea in Madras on the 
occasion of the hartal. The mischief-makers 
of Moscow conld have fonnd combostible 
materials ranch nearer their homes than 
Madras. Bnt probably chose the Indian 
provincial capital farthest from their city 
in order to escape detection. Bnt wbo can 
escape the vigilance of the saints of Britain ? 
Or perhaps as Fioeilen. Shakespeare’s Welsh 
pedant drew a parallel between Alexander 
the Great and Henry Y, becanse the former 
Was born in A/acedon ood the latter at 
A/oDtnoQth, both epelt with an initial M, so 
there most be some affinity between ATadras 
and A/oscow 1 Aed wbat is more wooderfal, 
there ie actnally a rivet at or near Madras 
and another at or near iMoacow t That ia 
what Fiuelien also fonnd to be a marvellous 
point of resemblance between Macedon and 
Monmontb. 


Sir John Simon’s 900 Messages 
of Welcome 

Sir John Simon is reported to have 
stated that he has received 300 messages of 
welcome by telegraph and wireless. As ho 
has not pnblisbed a list of the senders of 
these messages, it is not possible to ascerfaia 
how many of them are gennine, and wbat 
33 the importance and representative character 
of the senders of tbose which are gennine. 
Some are nndonbtedly bogns, and at least 
one protest has been taken to be a message 
of weicoroe and the sender thanked for the 
same ! For instance, 

The Indtm DaVy Mail pnWishes a letter Irom 
Mr D P Chinchalkar, Amalccr, who writes that 
at a public nseetiDK held under, his presidency a 
Tesolotion was adopted protesti.off against the 
Statutory Commission and aeciains to have no- 
thtoz to do with It in any form^and at any etaRc. 
The resolntioa was oommntiicated to the chairman 
of the Commission. To this came a reply from 
ihp office of the Commission cxpressinc its. ttanks 
and pleasure at the message ot goodwill and 
welcome. ^ . 

The paper wishes to know bow many or (be 
bnndms of messages’ received by the Commission 


veiQof the type ot the Arnalfter meeting’s resoJa- 
tion and asks the Commission if jt would care to 
fumieh. inforraatioQ as to how many messages of 
protest have been treated as messages of welcome. 


Some other disclaimers are noted below. 

Madras Feb 11— AVe are authorised to state 
fbat (he report from Delhi that the South lodran 
Liberal Federation sent a welcome message to bir 
John Simon is absolutely unfoaoded. The federa- 
tion regret that its name should have been so 
utilised without any warrant by other persons.— 
(K P. I) 

Divan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti, 
wrires • — 

It IS seen from the report and your observations 
thereon m your issue of yesterday regarding the 
welcome telegrams sent to the Simon Commission 
that there is a misapprehension that the telegram 
pent by me was as ‘be President of the Madras 
Corporation representiog the views of that body. 
May I write to loforai yea that it was sent hy 
me purely lo my individual capacity aod not on 
behalf of the Corporation as President of that 
body. Farther comment by me appears needless 
on your misunderstanding. 


The report that tbe president of the 
Cocooada tDOOictpsUty bad sent bts cordial 
greetings to the Simon commission has been 
contradicted by that gentleman, According 
to the Stfarajifa ot Madras, be stated at & 
meeting of tbe municipal connoil that he had 
not sent any telegram of welcome >be&aase 
tfao coaocil bad condemned the cocstitotion 
of tbe commission by nnanimons iesolutioo< 
Bai Bahadur Vikramjit Singh, chairman 
of (he Cawppore manicipality has repadiated 
the messsage of welcome attributed to him. 

There was another knight having the 
proper name John, between whom and Sir 
John Simon there is no internal or external 
reseinblance. Bnt Sir John Simon would 
be foitaaata if his 300 messages of welcome 
did not to some extent become as proverbial 
as Sir John FalstafTs men in bnetram, whose 
Dumber dwindled down from a bundled to 
nil 


EvidenCQ in Camera before the 
Simon Commission 

It appears from Sir John Simon’s letter 
to the Viceroy, in which tbe status, scope 
and procednre of tbe Commission are defined, 
that there will be some evidence offered to 
(be Commission alone by tbe servants of tbe 
Ooveniment, The Indian Conmittee of tbe 
Central Legislatures, proposed to be appointed, 
will not be allowed to be present when such 
evidence will be given, though such evidence 
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calls most for cTOSS'examioaUon by well- 
Joformed Indians. This is the kind of tbiiig 
which wo must accept as establishing eqaality 
between tno British Commission and tho 
Indian Committee. There are other points of 
this “pquality” which it is needless to deS' 
cribe— the thing has been exploded. 

A “Political correspondent” of the Indian 
Daily Mail, who evidently knows what he 
writes about, states in its issue of February 
11, that tho Government has been engaged 
in getting up their case against Indian self- 
rule for a long time past It would appear 
from tho following passage from this corres- 
pondent’s contribution that Miss Katherine 
Mayo had access to some of the material 
collected by the servants of tho Government :» 

As was to 1)0 expected, the Commissoners will 
have placed before them statistics regarding the 
various classes and creeds of India ; that there are 
spoken no fewer than '.i'22 vernacular lansaases ; 
that strife between the Hindus and Muslims has 
reached a pitch never before known : that the 
nnmbcr of different castes amounts to some 
tliou^aods ; that there arc over 50 millions of nq.' 
touchables witli whom no other caste may associate 
in any way ; and hnslly that out of a total popq. 
latlon of about 320 millions apnrorimately 95 pet 
cent, are illiterate : and the Commissioners are 
asked to infer that party politics as tinderstood 
in Poulaod do nnt and cannot exist in India and 
that thereforu Westminster is an exotic growth in 
India ticins foreign to the tradition and mentality 
of Indians who are steeped in sgedoog autocracy. 
1 he Commissioners are informed that out of tho 
230 million people inhabiting British India nearly 
220 millions have hcoa unawaro that they are 
living under the benefits of the ilontford Reforms. 
The , Cemmipsioners sri* asked lo rememWr how 
inlinitcsimal is the niirol'er of those who voted at 
citations. Tliey are reminded that Parliament 
■v.hi<li sent them out to this country was rcs- 
pon«ihIecot for the loudly arllctifate India bat for 
the rural India to whom the British Haj is the 
OOP thine that mattprs abovo every other thing On 
Mrth. and they will be given ‘'facts.” collected by 
1. C. S Oniecrs placed on spoaal duty, one in 
evil provinec aad in one province even two, to 
collato the proceedings of their Icgislatnrcs in 
regard lo things such as the number of offcDsivo 
. auf^iions put. numt-cr of questions disallowed, 
amount of time wasted in nselcss disenssionV’ 
the (Irgrre tl exhibition of child's play” in the 
CaiirKils, tho nnml>er ot social reform taea«nrc 3 
epfos^ by coq.-ofCcLits. number of private bills, 
cm. In fomo of the Provinces even police ofDccrs 
ari' ta:(l to have liocn attached to the spe^-dutr 
rUwni to Uirow into bold relief tho breaches of 
the U at 1 ad occurred in their Provinces 
l<anrff cn tha introdocfioo of 
re*|-cc»;l-> govemtrent. 

The Duty of .Our Public Bodies 
A* the CcirraUricn has been boycoUed 
i.y I'm mcit itpriscntaUvc public bodies «nd 


public men, thoro may. not be any ovidenco 
placed before it controverting the official 
“facts.” And oven if the Indian Comiuiffeo 
of the Central Legislature bo appointed—* 
which is doubtful — it will not have the 
opportunity to cross-examine the official 
witnesses. Hence, tho official “facts” may bo 
placed before the world without any 
corrective, just as Miss Mayo’s, lies and 
half-truths have had a start of many months. 

It is therefore, urgently necessary for tho 
Congress, tho National Liberal Federation, 
The Moslim League and* other bodies to 
prepare a fall statement of India’s case for 
self-rule, meeting all the official arguments 
and exposing all the official lies and half- 
truths, as far as they can be .guessed and- 
gathered from tho Indian Daily Mail's 
correspondent’s letter, Miss Mayo’s book, 
Khub Dekhta Age’s “India Tomotrow,” etc. 

It shoold be shown what Indians have 
said and done in and outside the Connoils, 
for the edneatioD and uplift of tho masses 
(tncloding the depressed classes), for the 
education of women, ryots for social refotm, 
for wiping away tho debts of the ryots, etc. It 
should further be shown, by giving exact 
quotations from and references to Government 
pnblications, each as council proceedings, how 
tho officials have opposed and placed obstacles 
In (be way of tbo uplift of tho depressed 
classes, of social reform, of tho removal of 
peasant Indobtedncss, etc. 

Some years ago tho Bombay Presidency 
Association published a memorandum 
showing how nil that had been done for the 
Dcccon ryots bad been douo at tho instance 
of tho leading edneated men of that province. 
Similar statcmoDts'shonld be drawn up and 
published for all provinces and for India 
ns a whole. 

All these statements should bo published 
in India, Europe, America and Japan. 


Colonel Wedgwood on Secret 
Evidence 

A special cable to “Forward” dated London. 
Icb. 8. says .— 

Interviewed . regardiog , Sir John Simon’s 
Btatcrnent and. loycott in India. Col. Wedgwood 
raid 'I am amazed at tho solidarity shown by 
tho Indian leaders, AVo certainly have n knack in 
Uiw country, of uniting the Indian .opinion. Sir 
Jcbtt bimon a letter meicly restates tho rroccdqro 
which was ouUiDetl m the House of Commons. 
• xno Assembly and the Councils are each to bo 
asked to set up committees which would consider 
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whb tho Commission a mass of official and otlier 
materials available. It may be said that if the 
Indians do not paTtieipate, there can be no effective 
criticism of this material and evidence and Boch 
criticism is desirable in order to expose the 
fallacies or narrow points of view to the Commis- 
sion. I was not impressed when my attention was 
drawn to that part of Sir John Simon’s letter 
wherein it was stated that the Indian Committee 
wonid be asted to retire when the occasion 
demanded ” 

Col. Wedgwood added “I wish the qaestion 
has not been raised of hearing any evideece m 
private by the Bntish Commissioners alone. This 
natorally does not seem to be a great matter to 
Sir John bat it indicates jost that distrust and 
lack of identity m the aim which always aalts 
those people who are not trusted. For friendship 
and confidence, one must make Bacrifices. even if 
the eacnSces be of presOee. 

Utmost publicity _of the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission eecms to be essential. If 
endless mistrust is not to be engeodered, it will 
be far better not to hear secret evidence at all.” 


‘‘No ConfldeQce” to the Cotamissioti 

I>ala Lajpat Kai moved bia rcsolatioo 
in the Legislative Assembly of “no confidence” 
in Simon commission in an outspoken and 
telling speech. Those who iotecrapted him 
got replies which silenced them. Other 
Indian leaders who expressed want of 
confidence in the commission, also made 
good speeches. The motion was carried by 68 
votes to 62. An overwhelming majority of 
the elected members voted for the motioa. 
One nominated member, Mr, N. M. Josbi, 
voted fox the resolution. AH honor to him. 
Of the elected Muhammadan members present, 
the majority voted for the motion, tbns 
exploding the myth that all or a majority of 
the Moslem population are in favour of the 
Commissiou. 


Death of Harchandrai Visbindas 
The first day of tho debate on Lalaji’s 
motion was marked by a tragic occutreoce. 
In spite of serious illness, Mr. Harchandrai 
Yisbindas, the eminent Sindbi leader, bad 
come to Delhi to vote for the motion. He 
was going to the Council Chamber when Ins 
illness took a fatal turn and he died on the 
way. He was a martyr to bis sense of duty. 
His example will show to all unprejudiced 
and right-thinking persons how strong 
is the feeling roused against tho Simon Com- 
mission. f 

Mr. Harchandrai Yishindas was one of* 


ohr elder statesmen. Before Non-co-operation 
days be nsed to be a prominent deJogato 
from Sindh to the Indian National Congress, 
in which capacity and in ether ways be 
rendered good service to his province and 
India. 


The Boycott and After 

The boycott of the Simon Commission 
bos entitled on our leaders the duty of 
drawing up a constitution for India. The 
Work has been seriously nndertaken at an 
all-party conference. This is an important 
piece of work. But this is not all. There 
must be at its back the authotity of well- 
informed public opinion in its widest sense. 
Dablic opinion must mean the opinion of 
the masses as well as of tho classes. Even 
at present the masses are cooscionsly with 
the classes to a greater extent than Eoglish- 
men know or are ready to admit. Writing 
of the earlier years of the Indian National 
Congress Mr. N. T Paul correctly observes 
io bis book on 'The British Connection with 
India”, to which Lord Konaldshay has con- 
tnboted a foreword * 

Two thiogs the British people in India faifed 
to realise. The political upheaval was apiece with 
the whole National Movement, which embraced in 
rapidly locreasiog measure the vase masses as well 
as the ‘edneated' thousands. The other point was 
that the ItieraUhvfQ held the traditionalJy accepted 
leadership of Icdia, all through the centuries. Not 
by direct literacy but by the moral infiuence of 
the bterate mmoiity, India has been ever willing 
to be led in religious and Bocial matters, and now 
u alt other matters as well. The men who 
assembled at the annual Congress were only 
tuousands m number, but each single one of them 
through the social avenues percltar to India 
represented many hundreds anU through them 
many more thousands. Thedeteimmed seif-illusion 
of the Services in this particular was reafly very 
tragic in regard to the great interests mvolved.” 

The acceptance by the masses of the 
teligious, social and political leadership of 
tho literate classes which was perceptiWe 
even in the earlier years of the Indian 
National Congress, has become stiU more 
tnarked since the inauguration of the Non- 
co-operation movement The masses are will- 
ing and eager to bo led. IVhat the leaders 
have to do is not merely to lead them 
by means of their influence over them, but 
also to fill their minds with such general 
and political knowledge as would enable 
them to act independently, though in concert 
with the leaders. This sort of education 
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Bhoniabs impaTlri .i^two^ay^ UctoM Mgso^in Muiirf 

on political, economic and sooinl 6nb)ec^ wich T^lfes TO tS make the boycott of the 
meant for tho masses, shoum bo dehvored in gtitutorr Co<T3mis9ioa by all tbou^fhlfu! yatnots 
•publicj. 'They should not bo mere haratiRne^ more certain than over- i 

Our ilUterato pooplo nro sufficiently intellU — 

gent and serious-minded to be able to follow . - 

and understand instrucUro disconrses on Social Reform and the Anglo-Indian 
serious topics, if high-flown bookish langu- iiurcaucracy 

ago bo adroided and care be taken to make q{ things on which Eogllshmou 

them interesting. , . base theic claim to rule India is that they 

Very few men can long remorobor ^bat thereby ensure the continuanco of social 
they hoar only once, and it is not possiblo teforms, which would be. jeopardised under 


to impart nil knowledge and information by 
means of public speeches. And even highly 
edneafed men require often to refresh thoir 


Indian self-rulo. On this topic Mr. Andrews 
writes t— 


’ „ -_;n tk.. This lack of intimate contact between tho two 

memories with the help of the prmtea page, countries paralyzes high statesmanship. For statos- 
For these reasons, our cutiro iHitorate adult manship can hardiv exist in such a medium. The 

..1 )J k.. t : tfM trv 


foretirn rulers, realizing that they ‘ore dithked. try 
to rule cautiously. They lose that couraeo which 
is necessary for great enterorises of reform. Tho 
one outstanding act -in India, when such reform 
was accomplished, was tho abolition of Sail, or 
widow-burniog. owing -to Lord B«ntinck s co- 


population should be made literate as qnickly 
as possible. All possible means must bo 
adopted to have as much pablic money spent 
' for the purpose as is practicable. And. in 

addition, all one adult literate persons must - — . - l- 

■ make , themselves responsible for removing operation with Raja 'Ham Mohan Hoy- Hut this 
the illterapT of lnrt»A « nnmbcr nf was due lo tbn.happv coincidence Of two • xemark- 

ine luieraoy ot as large a natnoet oi pcrsonaUties. It was rather the exception 

. persons, every year as they can by thoir that proves the rolo. 
utmost efforts. The pomsl routine, which has become a rigid 

As for boys and girls, not a year should conveotloD.Js for ,ibe fofoiffn rul^r ia all stwial 
bo tat in opening as many snbook as would A 

accommodate all children of school-going age. Qbazi can carry out sweeping social chaoBes, 


The Depressed Glasses in India 
and South Africa 


In the course of u very important atlielo 
on “Problems of Indian Self-gorernment” 
contributed to the current number of 


because Ms hand is on -the pulse of (he people 
over whom his sway is almost absolute, lie is - 
their hero and supreme patriot. But a Viceroy, 
however, noble-mindei), is rather like a suspected 
CQcniT, who comes o?er from Eogland to exploit 
India's weakness. This suspicion of British rule 
in India has become deep as life itself, and even 
Qoble acts tomo under its miasma. ^ , 

it has been my daily experience for nearly a 


TTi • A-fr^j » \r. n 'r .... quarter of a century to watch the course of events 

rorcjgn Affairs, Mr. C. F. Andrews refers in India, with an eager lonsinB for advance Mn 

to speeches delirered oy ifruish sracesmen - - ^ 

which though meant to be conciliatory, 

UDioteationaily gave rise to Tesentment 

Says be 


The second example is much more recent It 


jiumaoitanan direci/ons. Every day my own 
coDvictioQ— slowly and painfully formed— hag 
grown BtrotiRBr, that tho rule of the foreigner i3 
now definitely standing in the way of healthy 
social reform. Even with the very imperfect 
Legislative Councils, under the Reform Act of 1910 


refers to Lord Birkeuhead himself. Hothing was progress has been far more rapid than under the 
farther from his mind than to hurt the fcelines of autocracy which nrecedeil. But it has not been 
educated Indians at the very time when ho wished rapid enough ; and the official vote is continually 
to pacify them. Yet. reading his conciliatory speech given lor reaction. It has been a ooiomonnlace of 
I could see at once that it bustled with provocations, thes* recent years to watch the British Oovern- 
He declared with unction that ha would never, ment in India relying for its support on those 
never have omitted a representative of the depressed nominated and elected members who stand out for 
c’assc.=i, if Indiaos, had been appointed to .the blank conservatism without progress. Oovernmeut 
blaraiory Loramission-- blindly oblivions to ihe officials have been told to go into' the lobby side 
fact that when South African Dominion statos was bIHo tuIiI, tk■^on 
cranted. nothing whatever was done to represent 


the interests of the African natives, who nre 
exactly parallel to the depressed classes in India. 
Indiana, ar^pot slow In ipsDlnticg commmtms. 


when, hypcwritlcal ptofessions are made ora 
BupenOT TiKhteonsness. Earl Winterton’s sneShea 
■»«« caally ptoToraU,,; but S “e biwS? 


by side wiih these coassrvative reactionaries. 

“^Mr. Andrews might have added that many > 
o£ tho Indian States are moro progressive"'^^ 
io social legislation than British-ruled 
India. 
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The Depressed Classes and Swaraj 

^ Wonld the depressed classes stand to 
gain or to lose under Swaraj ? Mr. Andrews 
answers : 

Unhesitatingly I would say. that to-day the 
strongest forces woriing for their cmBucipation 
are to be fonnd outside Government circJes. By 
far the, most powerful movement for their nplift- 
ment is the National Movement. If the Bntisb 
role were to cease to-morrow^ the depressed classes 
would at once be brought into the foreground of 
the national programme. Japan was able partly to 
solve Its own ''untouchable’’ problem, bemuse it 
had the matter in ita own hands from the very 
firet But in India the spirit of reform is continu- 
ally defeated by a laggard administration. While 
wnting this, I am not nnminded of the fact that 
the rule of law in India, without respect of per- 
sons. has been one of the most persistent causes of 
whatever nphftment has already been made. But 
here again the evil of foreign rule is apparent, 
bwanse the one person who claims exemption and 
prmlege under the law is the foreigner himself. 

Alt that I have tried to state cannot be reasoned 
out here. Bat what may carry conviction is the 
fact that the conclnsions I have reached have been 
against the natural beat of my own mind, when I 
nrst came out to India many years ago. 


The EighteeD Fence Eatlo 


Sir Basil Blackett’s cocksareness on the 
viitues of tbs 18J ratio has met with a 
ivida tabuff. The Staiisi observes: — 


The appearance of the Oovernment of India's 
Four-and-a-Ualf per cent. Sterling Loan at the 
commencement of this week caused iittlo eurpnse. 
Competent observers of the financial situatiou in 
India must have been fully aware that the sterling 
resources reuuired to meet tho £5 million India 
Bills maturing this month were not available in the 
hands of tho Government To have remitted tho 
necessary resources to London from lodia would 
have cans^ a weakening ot Rupee Exdiange, 
which would have been most unwelcome at the 
present time when the new 18d. ratio is stilt 
going through a testing period. Sir Basil Blackett’s 
promise made in his last Gadget speech has thus 
been completely falsified. Cc said on that occa- 
Kion: "We have avoided external borrowing sinco 
3Iay. 1923 and next year’s Budget (1927-28) pro- 
vides for no such borrowing. W e will thus have 
met capital and debt disbarsemeots to the tuno of 
43 million sterling during the four years ending 
March 21. 1928.” The validitv of this prediction 
been undermined by the efforts that have had 
to bo made to mamUm Rupee Exchange at its 
new legal parity of 18d. These ^orU entailed 
substantial encroachments upon the Government 
of India’s accumulated sterling lesources. 


England’s Educational Policy in India 

Mr. V. V. Oak, ua, bs. writes from the 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. Ohio. 
D. S. A.-* 


I have been working on the revision of my 
book "England’s Eilncationat Policy in Indid”, but 
I am greatly handicapped by the fact that I do 
not have the latest material from home except the 
government reports. So many small pamphlets, 
books and articles have been written on the suloect 
that I think it is absolutely necessary for me to 
get some of them. Under the circumataaces, I 
am approaching the readers of your papers and 
Writers of sneb papers and books to send me a 
copy of their work. I will promise to return the 
same to them if they so desire or pay postal 
expenses or price of the book. 

■ There are many books written by provincial 
writers dealing only with the provinces they live 
in. I need that type of information also even 
thongh I am writing the book from the all-lndia 
point of . view 1 am in bad need of the latest 
information— statistical and otherwise— coscerning 
the various Indian states, especially of the 

( rogressive ones like Mysore, Barods, and others. 

receive full cooperation from every place I 
anply for except from the people of my country. 
Under the arcumslances I am depending upon 
the readers of your paper, especially those that 
are interested in Education 

"The book will deal, besides tho phases I have 
already inclnded therein, with tho question of 
national education, the prevalent system of 
education in some important countries, and a 
careful analysis of the educational system and 
facilities in this country.” 


Police Despotism on Hartal Day 
No time was lost to arrest end punish 
people alleged to have broken the law on the 
day of the hartal in Calcutta We cannot 
say whether those punished were all innocent, 
but there is not the least doubt in our 
miod that some absolutely fnnoceut persons 
Were arrested and punished. But this was 
not tho worst form of wrong inflicted on 
the people on that day. The only lawful power 
which the police has with regard to offen- 
ders is to arrest them and bring them before 
a magistrate for trial. They have no light 
to ioiiict punishment on any offenders. Gut 
that is what they did on hartal day. They 
assaulted aumerons persons, not only on 
public streets and squares, but within the 
Uoiversity buildings and within the Presidency 
College compound. Some at least of the 
meo assaulted were perfectly innocent peace- 
ful citizens. But supposing they and all 
the other men who were assaulted were 
guilty, the police constables, sergeants and 
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higher police officers could .legally awcst 
them aed bring them to trial. Bat they 
exceeded their powers, and inllicted punish- 
ment themselves. The Police Comraissionor 
came out with praise of bis snbordmates m 
indecent hurry, and, of course, bis panogyno 
■will be endorsed by the Govetnmenl of 
Bengal There is not to be ovon a depart- 
mental enquiry into the conduct of the 
police, though definite charges have been 
levelled against them by responsible persons. 
Ho wonder, the Amrila Bazar Patrika has 
suggested that a proclamation should bo 
issued announcing that His Slajesty’s Gov- 
ernment has abdicated in favour of the 
Calcutta Police. 

At the Calcutta Town Hall meeting con- 
vened to protest against police tyranny, a 
non-official committeo of enquiry was ap- 
pointed to tate evidence and prepare a report- 
Its publication will be eagerly awaited. 


In 

many 


Students and the Hartal 

various parts of lodia, students of 
schools and colleges who absented 
themselves from their classes or otherwise 
took part in the hartal have been punished 
in various ways. All have been reprimanded, 
many have been heavily rmed, some have 
been deprived of their scholarships, and a 
few have been, for some other alleged act of 
indiscipline or lawlessness, rusticated. The 
Calcutta Presidency College and Eden Hostel 
have been closed for an indefinite period. 
The boarders of the latter were ordered to 
clear out within 24 hours I So far as actual 
breach of law is concerned, stadeots as 
students cannot claim Immunity from punish- 
ment.' But the charges brought against them 
should bo proved as the charges against 
other offenders ordinarily have to be. And 
when they have been proved guilty, they 
should, in consideration of their youth, be 
either lightly punished, or in most cases 
let off with a warning. 

Those who simply absented themselves or 
took part in any peaceful demonstratioo need 
not have been punished in any way. They 
Old nothing morally wrong Such absence is 
not worse than absence to sea a football 
match, a wrestling match, or some such other 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy look 
Commission boycott Aftrtoi 

as an act of disloyalty or sedition, and some 


principals and headmasters have taVen (Iioir 
cue from them. Rat if the har/al was sedi- 
tious, the proper thing to do was to proceed 
against the leaders and their adult followers. 
It is rather cowardly to voat all tho wrath 
on tho students simply because it is easy to 
punish them. 

Those leaders who taVo advanlago of 
tho patriotic enthusiasm of sladonls 
to cncourago thorn to behave in such a 
way ns to lead to disciplinary aclioc 
being taken against them, are also to 
blamo to some extent Theso leaders 

cannot protect tho students from punishment 
and should, therefore, hesitate to take such 
help from them for making political demon- 
stratioas successful as aro most likely to 
bring them into trouble. ^Vo aro not among 
thoso who think that students should keep 
themselves entirely aloof from tho political 
activities of tholr countrymen, though wo do 
believo that their main duty is to prepare 
themselves by education for their futcro 
work in life, which includes tho duties of 
citiaonship. Tho reason why wo havo 
presoroed to write on the duty of political 
leaders is that it does not seem to us proper 
for any person to ask others to do anything 
of which that person does not share tbo 
risk. 

Tho bureaucrats who ask our students to 
give a wide berth to politics have their own 
definition of that word, tt is not politics to 
read toxt-books on Indian history written 
from the British point of view and slavishly 
answer questions set theroon. It is not 
politic} to read and acceptor pretend to accept 
the ooroixed praises of British rule contained 
in books on England's work ia India. It 
is not politics to road and accept or pretend 
to accept the views on economics given in 
text-books on political economy written from 
the British point of view. It is not politics 
to have to listen to loyalist speeches on 
Empire Day or King’s birth day and salute 
the British flag. In brief, nothing is politics 
which directly or indirectly promotes the 
permanence of British domination and super- 
iority and Indian subordination and inforiori- 
ty in India, which tends to produce faith in 
Britsia’s angelic work and mission in India, 
and which enrbs or kills the passion for 
freedom* But whatever tends to make tho 
students think and act like men, whatever 
makes them conscious of tho defects of 
British rale, whatever strengthens tho desito 
for freedom and self rale, is politics in tho 
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sinister - sense in which the Anglo-Indian 
bureancrat understands it in India 

So long as there is British domination in 
India, Britishers will try to catch onr boys 
and girls yonng, and induce in them a 
servile mentality. On the other band, onr 
object is to instill into fho minds of onr 
children love of freedom and to make them 
rebels against servility. Bat we do not 
want to turn them into shonting antomatons. 
Barking dogs seldom bite. 


Presidency College Affairs 

Tli'i. \»5«a 

become notorious for scuQles between some 
of its students and its principal (or the 
time being or some professors. Enquiries 
have been made and are still in progress to 
find out who were to blame, tiuch eaqairios 
generally start with the presamption that 
some stndents alone aro to blame Some 
students may be to blame. Bat may not 
the ptincipal and some mombers of tbe 
stair also be to blame ? Tbe stadonts of 
the .Fiesldeocy College belong exactly to 
those sects, castes, aod sometimes even 
famiUes, to which the students m other 
Calcntta Colleges beloog ; aod perhaps a 
larger proportion of the stndents of tho 
Presidency College are sons of Governmeot 
servants than of other Calcutta Colleges. 
So it sboald be ascertained why Presideocy 
College principals or professors alono aro 
assanlted or alleged to be assaulted. 

It seems to ns that as Air. Piiocipal 
Stapleton’s haadliog of his students and 
staff should be enquired into, some erideace 
against him may not be obtained so long 
as he remains principal and so loug as (here 
is a likelihood of his continuing to occupy 
that post It shonid not bo assumed that be 
would not know who had deposed against 
him, even if one does so in camera ooder 
the seal of secrecy. Nor should it be 
assumed that he is free from vinilJctieeness. 
\ye think ilc. Stapleton's scene of operations 
should be changed, and tbe enquiry should 
be an open one. 


Mishaps oa Hartal Day in Madras 
Restrictions havo been lawlessly placed 
on tbe legitimate activities of Madras 
citizens and many of their leaders because 


of the rowdiness of some tnrbnlenf people 
and the consequent loss of life on the day 
of the hartal. For these the leaders and 
the law-abiding citizens of Madras were not 
responsible. The action of ' tho authorities 
.has been challenged as it ought to be. 

We cannot from this distancejudge whether 
it was at all necessary to open fire on the 
crowd in Madras. But assumi3^ its necessity, 
sorely firing at tbe lower limbs would have 
quite served the purpose* of disabling or 
dispersing those ob mischief bent It cannot 
bo detned that in India the desire to shoot 
and that with intent to kill, is stronger and is 
given rein to more than m England. Some 
fnuoVns ago. writing aboirt tiie communal 
riots that occur in this country and the 
recourse to firing often taken by (be 
government The Times of India made the 
damaging admission that there is not in 
India that intense desire to avoid shooting 
^t all costs which IS to be seen, for instance, 
|D England What it admitted with reference 
(0 shooting on tbe occasion of communal 
riots is true of shooting at crowds on other 
occasions as well. It wrote : 

“We ibink there can be little doubt that the 
freqaeacy with which recourse is made to sboot* 
log most raise the gravest fear?. From our own 
experience of some very bloody riots in BoiztDa.v 
1^0 know that there are times when nothing but 
shooting appears to have a chance of restormjr 
order But experience also teaches that when fire 
oODtral and discipline ace not of the most rigid 
k<od there is a terrible danger that more shots 
Will be firm than are absolutely necessary. It is 
for wist reason that an inquiry should he held 
ipto every case of firing on a crowd. There is 
another reason, which is that there is not apparent 
lO India that intense desire at all costs to avoid 
sbootiQS which IS to be seen, for instance, in 
KogUad. The history of the general strike iMt 
year is memorable for the fact that not a shot 
was fired from start to finish, and the record is 
one to be proud of One may contrast with that 
tjia history of the past year in India a^ the con- 
trast surely is painful enough to mate Government 
desirous by every possible means to avoid making 
it more emphatic. The contrast m fact strengthens 
tpe case tor an inquiry whether the cause, of the 
present rammunal disorders cannot be eliminated. 


Sir Sianley Jacksoa at the Convocation 
Presiding at the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, the Governor- 
Chancellor Sir Stanley Jackson said in the 
coorss of his address ; 

“It is a matter of regret for ine that my first 
^isit as Chancellor of this Oniversitv could not be 
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made under happier conditions. I am inform^ 
that amonget those.' 'who took an active part m 
the disturbances ■which occurred withm the wcci^ 
when an attempt was made to interfere with, and 
olTer resistance to * law and order, were BludenU 
of this University. It is not the function of^ the 
University to uueation the richts of individual 
political opinion, hnt the unseemly conduct of 
members ol the University, acting no doubt under 
the incitement of outside inOuenco. is calculated 
to shake the confidence of the supporters and 
well-wishers of the University a. progress. , 

"It is obvious that an institution, which in- 
cludes among its members some so devoid ol n 
sense of order and discipline, cannot he regarded 
otherwise than with anxiety and roisgiving. As 
Chancellor, it should bo my doty and pleasure to 
assist as best I can vour just ret^nests for support 
from Government. This 1 am prepared to do. but 
I am alarmed lest, the Government may be forced 
to feel it their duty to consider seriously whether 
the measure ol support which is at present Riven, 
might not. in the general interests of education, bo 
divert^ into other channels, from which experience 
has shown Uicy may expect bettor results.” 

It ia not necessary hero to discoss who 
were responsible for “Iho distnibances” on 
the hartal day. Let us asinme that among 
them thero were some students. Stodents 
ore divisible in Calcntta into three classes : 
Bohooiboys, college students aud students of 
post-graduate' UoiversUy classes. These last 
may in some sense be called “members of 
the UnivorsUy.” not the two former classes. 
It has been alleged that some students of the 
Presidency College rvere guilty of nonily 
condoct But no one, so far as we are 
aware, has yet alleged that any post-gradnate 
student of the University classes made any 
attempt "to interfere with and offer resistance 
to law and order,” It is true some yooog 
men, presnmably stodenls, cried “ebarao, 
shame” and tried to persuade some graduates 
not to enter the Senate House to obtaiu their 
degrees. We unhesitatingly and uneqnivo- 
cally disapprove of such conduct on the 
part of these young men. But it would be 
an absurdity to characterise such behaviour 
as interference with law and order. Nor 
has it been proved that these young men 
are post-graduate students. 

Assuming that some College stadonts 
have been guilty of indiscipline, only those 
students should be suitably dealt with not 
ml the students of that college; nor should 
Government Withdraw its support from that 
iS supposing all the students ol 

that collego and even the staff were tnitllv 
why Bhou d the UniversU, be deprivS of 
the pecuniary support given to U by the 
Government? The money received by So 


University docs not cveo in p.irt go to 
ronintain that collego or any other college of 
its class. The grant given by Government 
to tho University is for the maintenance of 
ib post-graduate classes. 

Suppose, however, (hat Bomo post-gradoftto 
students have been guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, would it bo reasonable on that 
gronod to deprive the Uuiver&ity of its 
grant? No man in his senses would saj it 
would bo. 

Students of Cambridge University, of 
which Sir Stanley Jackson was an aluranas, 
have sometimes been guilty of very unruly 
and disorderly conduct. They have some- 
times been guilty of rudeness to their 
professors during "rags” and at other times, 
"Wo do not like such things and would 
earnestly appeal to our students not to glvo 
up (bo manners of our TTf/i/nrf/jis of yoro 
and go in for the rude and unmannerly 
pranks of some occidental Btndcnts. But 
that is a digression. Now that Sir Stanley 
Jackson may have been able to overcome 
his excitement, wo would ask him never 
again to forget that Cambridge University 
has never been deprived of any of its grants 
for the lapses of any of its stadonts. St. 
Francis of Assissi spoke of the body ns 
Brother Ass. It should not bo left oven to 
the Anglo-rndian Chancellor of an Indian 
University to show that tho mind of roan 
also may sometimes deserve to be spoken of^ 
as Brother Ass. 

lo tho dyarchicnl system of Governraont 
education is a transferred Bubject. It is for 
tho Minister in charge of that subjoct to give 
their duo shares of the oducational allotment 
lo the University, the Colleges, tho secondary 
schools, tho primery Bhoits etc., after the Legis- 
lative Council has voted for such apportion- 
ment The Governor has neither the right nor 
tho power to divert moneys meant for tho 
University into any other channels, as ho 
threatened to do. The Governor’s hnttutn 
fulman has only made him ridicnlous. 

It is not known whether tho education 
miniBter has sent to the Govornor a protest 
against His Excellency’s encroachment on 
his province. What is clear Is that a protest 
is called for. The Legislative Counoil also 
should express io some way its displeasure 
at the Governor’s conduct. 

\To would not have criticised his con- 
dnet io tho way we have done, if ho had 
simply admonished the offending students 
as Cftancellor. There should not have boon 
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any mmoj ap of tho fanctions of tho head 
of the Unirerslty and tha head of tho 
Exeentire. 


The Vica-Chancellor’a Address 


Professor Jadaaath Sarkar, Vico-Chacellor 
of the Calcatta Uoirersity, pleaded la his 
CoDTocation address for moro liberal aid to 
the Doa-Oorernmeot colleges in the follow- 
ing passage : 

These private Colleges have been recently 
faced w:th a great diQonlty; while their expcodi- 
taro has Increased throogh their hariag nnder- 
taken .to .tear-h many new Babjects and taken 
an ItontraTj in addition to Pass, thwr 
mcotne has declined by reason of tho economic 
distress prerailiog in the country and tho conse- 
qnent fall in the vast nambers which a few years 
ago nsed to eater for tho degree course In Arts 
Of Science. Jlost ptirate colleges arc now passing 
through the lean yosrs. and unless the standard 
of teaching is to 1^ deplorably lowered, they mast 
sicot together and devise means for iRcreasiog 
their income and for r^nHog th«ir ezpenditaro by 
iflter<colIegiata co-operatioo- When they havo 
thus dooQ their dnty. 1 veotnre to appeal to Your 
Kscellency’s Ooverooeot to grant more liberal 
sidi to these colleges for their maintenance. 

Referring to the research work done by 
the University teachers in Arts and Scieoces 
dating the last year, Sir. Sarkar said 

It is 3 record o( activity, remarkable for its 
range and variety, and I ventaro to plead that as 
soon as onr political atmosphere ceases to bo 
charged with electricity and is freed from caprici- 
ous gusts and cross-currents of popular passion 
and popular delusions, the earliest opportunity 
Bhould tiO taken by the Bengal OoTemmeot and 
Legislative Conned to place the Post-graduato 
Department on a permanent basis by assiiriog its 
necessary income for the future in tho form of a 
Vitoek grant, as is the case in many Oth'r Indian 
UnivetsiUcs. 


"We support this plea. But we have fo 
add that, as there does not seem to be any 
prospect of our political atmosphere ceasing 
in the near future to be charged with 
electricity and as education cannot wail for 
clear and fine political weather, the Bengal 
Government and Legislative Conncil shonld 
do their duly without any loss of precious 

Tho Tice-Chancellor’s suggestions for 
placing tho University lecturers on a graded 
scale of pay and for bnilding residences for 
them close to the University aro also worthy 
of nnqnalified support. Said he 

I repeat the appeal made by me lost year 
for public Bnpport to the Bchemos first of placing 
tho University lecturers on a graded scale of 
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pay. 80 K% to md.nco them to remain here ioitoid 
of improving their prospects by going clsewhero, 
and sei^odly of bnildmg residence! for them cloje 
to the University in order to develop the corporate 
life of the University and bring tho te.-icher3 and 
fitadeals into constant duly contact. With frequent 
changes in the BtalT and with teachers who tun be 
met only during the prescribed pcno'l? of |i»cturea 
or tntorials, it u impossible far any University to 
do iw work properly and for even tho most gifted 
and devoted teacher to give his best to his pupils, 
for and<*r theso adverse conditions it is phvsicilJy 
impossible for a teacher to inspire his students or 
mould their chiraacr. Calcntti cannot aspire to 
be an Oxford, by merely engigmz highly qmlified 
lecturers, if tuesoi’ial facilities of Oxford aro absent 
here. With our University teachers freed from 
anxiety abont their future, and enabled to live 
closo to their boys m w|ut the last Koval Commi- 
fisum on \bo l/ondon Uawmuy TMsuaTiisti'ded tA 
•a University quarter," there would be a groit 
improvement m the rcsaarch done by our teachers 
and advanced students and a great elevation of 
the academic standard, in return for our present 
expenditure. In this respect helping the teachers 
would really bo helpiog the commuoity. 

Tho greater portion of the Vjce-Cliaoce- 
liot’s speech was addressed to students. 
Petatched passages from it havo been 
quoted and lotorpreted by soma politicians 
in soch a way as to create prejndice against 
him. Bnt we wonld ask onr stndents to 
read the whole of U calmly and profit by 
at least those portions which are Don-oonten- 
tioos. They will find that Mr. Sarkar has 
praised the University aa "the tlrongest 
force on the side of democracy," not of 
bnreaacracy, bo it noted. They shonld 
note that bis address contains tho following 
passage : — 

*Tfi« true 9oa of a University feels it bis duty 
0 lake Ais sland in the ranks of tht dtfemUrs of 
reason and liberty, of law and progress, of justice 
sod reform,— oyut/isf the forces of bigotry and 
selfislioess, the tyranny of pomr or of the 
populace, tho vnlgar appeals to passion and 
oDiatson.” 

But for the time when the address was 
delivered, the following passage wonld not 
have exposed Mr. Sarkar to criticism 

It is a oommonplaca truth of economics that the 
employment of immature lads iu factories is not 
only harmful to their heal'h but also hinders the 
crowth of a class of efficient aiinlt lanourers, 
^milarly, the youth tcho premotureli/ leans his 
gludtes or practical fratnino vicomplele, in response) 
to the nobla instinct of patrionsm. is sure to 
realise in his hours of calm reflection that ho is 
really ahowing irreverence to our Oreit Mother 
bv laying before her fhrme the cheap and useless 
oflenag of. an undeveloped body, an irarasturo 
mind, a hazilv learnt art or craft, an undisciplined 
With Ho will realise with regret, after hi-, life’s 
opportunities are gone for ever, that it requires 
n highcc type ol patnotism to possess his soul 
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in patience, to resist ■with unshaten firmn^a cH 
distractions and lempialions danoR the period ol 
his education, and to thoronghly master hi3 own 
special subject, so that he may supply the nation 
■with an expert workman and supreme teacher,— 
■which is its createst need. 

If it be true of the individual that 
**SelI-Teverence, seU-knowledRe. Be\f»contTol. 

These three alone lead life to sovereiRu power/’ 
it is no less true of that aRgrepate of individuals 
which we call a nation. Let every future citisen 
of India, as he leaves the trainins Rround of his 
boyhood and youth, select his rule of life. Let 
him make his choice between the eternal verities 
on the ooe hand and the popular delusions and 
tnisrepresentations of the hour on the other, between 
the sway of reason and the insurrection of the 
passions, between holdinR his strength in reserve 
till the proper time for its use and making 
prematnro fftfalncol dcmonsfrafionj, between self* 
discipline and moral anarc%, 

In tho first eleven words in the above 
extract which we have italicised, Mr. Satkar 
speaks of Iho yonth Jeaving hia studies or 
practical traininR incomplete, not of spending 
a few hours occasionally in thing<» that have 
no direct connection with his studies or 
practical traininc. Hence we do not feel 
jnstified in couclnding that ho has asked 
students to have nothing to do with politics. 
'We think some aspects of tho coutcnporair 
politics of our country are worthy of serious 
study by our students from tho printed page 
and tho spoken word. If thero aro other 
elements of contemporary politics which ooly 
or mostly cause distractions, we would 
certainly odviso our stndents to have notblog 
to do with them. And temptations of all 
forts must, of course, bo shunned and rc- 
fi^lcd. Wo arc not for what Macaulay calls 
"Valetudinarian Yirtuo" ; Virtue must bo 
strong enough to resist evil. Dut it is not 
wi«n for youth not to expose themselves to 
needless peril. 

If in tho words “popular delusions aod 
misTepresenlations of the hour" and “theatrical 
demonstrations" any people discover caps 
that exactly fit them, that is a thing for 


Ihmr chief concern, and in that^ opinion we 
are in complete agreement with him. 


A Wrong and A Blunder 

Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha, 
who after bis forced abdication chose to call 
himself Gurucharan Singh, has been deprived 
of his liberty. He is henceforth to live in 
Kodaikanal in Madras presidency. He niusL 
no longer call himself or be called Maha- 
raja; his son is to be raised to the 
The allowance of Rs. 25.000 per mensem 
which he used to be paid from the revenues 
of his State has been reduced to Rs. 10,000. 
And all this for alleged repeated participation 
in disloyal acUvities since his departure 
from Nabha. Far from this allegation being 
proved, even the “disloyal activities” have 
not been enumerated. Ordinary men, who 
are British subjects, are no doubt deported 
interned, “domiciled”, imprisoned ■without 
trial and externed from particnlar provinces 
or districts. But the Maharaja Is not a 
British subject. Perhaps according to treaty 
he is an “allyl” 

The world has boon assured repeatedly 
that Indian ruling princes aro passing sleep- 
less nights owing to the apprehension caused 
in their minds by tho prospect of British- 
mled India being in future ruled by “Indian 
politicians.” The world should be told further 
what worso treatment these potentates aro 
opposed to oxpoct at the hands of oar 
“politicians” than that moled out to some of 
our princes. "Was the caso of tho Maharaja 
of Nabha ever placed before or considered 
by tho Chamber of Princes? If so, what was 
their report, recommendation, or decision? 
If not, iThat docs it exist for? 


which Mr. SatVar ought not to bo blamed. 
It would bo a gratuitous assnraption to hold 
that in Mr. Saikar'a opiuion all our political 
opinions and activities are covered by tho 
words popnlar delusions and mlsrcpTeseota- 
lions and theatrical demonitraltons. Stodents 
ehoiild certainly hate nothing to do with 
things ol which those words aro an accorato 
de-ciljitlon. Bnt there are other things ]a 
our pyliUcs which are not delusions or mere 
tl eattie»h|y. and these Mr. Sitktr basnet 
asked iludcnU to h»vo nothing to do with. 
Ol course, he bolds that their educaUon is 


Boycott of British Cloth and Other Goods 

It has been decided in several public 
meetings in Bengal to boycott British Cloth 
definitely and other British goods as far as 
practicablo. It is to bo hoped that tho 
resolve will bo steadfastly adhered to. Tho 
present writer has used for his (Uiotis, 
ehadars and panjahis nothing hat cloth 
mannfactnred In India, since tho yo.sr 
1895. Ho can, therefore, say from cxpcrionco 
that it is pracUcablo to do without British 
doth to a great extent. Ho has used cotton 
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goods mannfactared in India for other kinds 
of apparel and for other purposes also to a 
great extent, bat not entirely. He has also 
used woolen textiles made in India to some 
extent Other Swadeshi goods also he uses 
as far as they are easily available. Wo 
think it is /)iarJirflWo Sot indjwdajj 
to do without foreign cotton and woollen 
goods, particularly if the users are young 
and in the enjoyment of normal health. If 
the nation as a whole wants to boycott 
British cloth, onr production of such cloth 
must be greatly increased. And our mill- 
owners and their agents must give up pro- 
fiteering. They need not incur any loss. 


The Simon Commission and the Council 
of State 

The Council o! State has not belied ex- 
pectations. By 81 votes to 13 it has passed 
a resolution in favour of appoioting a 
Committee of the Central Legislature for 
co-operating with the Simon Commission. 
The thirteen members who voted against 
the motion have done right. 


Society for the Improyenient of 
Backward Classes 

The seventeenth annual report of the 
Society for the Improvement of Backward 
Classes, Bengal and Assam, for the year 
iy26-27, has been published. It is a record 
of very good work done. During the 
year under report the Society had 4P7 
schools in 22 districts of Bengal and Assam. 
The children, both boys and giiu, receiving 
education in these schools, unnibered 16, 
670, of whom the largest number 6118. 
belong to the Namasndra community, and 
the next largest nnmber, 2637, to the 
llahammadan community. Money is urgently 
needed by the Society. Snbsctiptions and 
donation are to be sent to Baba Satis 
Chandra ChakrabatU, M.A., Hoiiarary Secre- 
tary, 14 Baduibagan Bow. Calcntja. 


Bengal Central Bank Ltd. 

The Balance sheet of the Bengal Central 
Bank, Ltd , for the year 192?, shows its 
steady growth. In spite of the failure of 


the Bengal National Bank the increase of 
business during the year 1927 has been 
satisfactory. Deposits have increased by 50 
percent and the Beserve Fund is about 60 
percent of the paid-up capital. 


Bengal Banker’s Federation 

A few weeks ago, the loan offices and the 
Banking concerns of Bengal held a Conference 
in Caicntta to consider tbeir present position. 
About 50 representatives from different 
parts of Bengal attended, and many more 
sent letters and Megrams ot sympathy with 
the object of the Conference. It appears that 
these concerns hold an important position in 
the national economy. There are about 600 
of them working at present in im- 
portant district and subdivisiocal bead-quarters 
with resources aggregating several crores of 
rapees. Any movement affecting them is thus 
of oational importance. 

Briefly, the aim is to start a Federation 
and Federal Bank for their mutual 
assistance. From tbe draft memorandum and 
articles of association of tbe Federation 
recently circniated, it appears that it will be 
registered as an association, not for profit, 
but for improving tbe working of the loan 
offices sod haokiog companies from within 
in all respects Thus tbe Federation will 
send out experts for showing up-to-date 
methods of book-keeping, accounting, anditlng 
and backing procedure. It will arrange for 
the training and examination of bank 
employees and will grant diplomas, certificates 
and prizes. It will conduct a journal for 
<fiscassiDg banking probteais aad legal 
decisions affecting bankers. There are many 
other similar items in the programme. 

The proposed Federal Bank will be a 
Central Bank with its share capital subscribed 
exclusively by the registered loan offices and 
private banking concerns of Bengal, the 
directors being chosen by themselves from 
amongst their own directors. As it will thus 
be not an ordinary bank, bnt a bankers’ bank, 
it will ensure public confidence and be able 
to attract substantial deposits in Calcutta. 
These will be available for use in the 
mofnssil, should any loan office require any 
fiaancial accommodation to meet any 
pressing demand. Even if there is no finan- 
cial stress, the mofnssil banks will be able 
to make a profit by borrowing in Calcutta 
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and lending in the mofussU for the rate 
interest is higher in tho mofussU than ... 
Calcutta. 

Apart from such individual and corporate 
benefits to these loan offices, the Federal 
Bank ■will he able to initiate schemes for 
assisting the trade and industries of Bengal, 
which are beyond the capacity of individual 
banlfs to hoaocB. This is a cryiag necessity 
in Bengal, where there is acute unemployment 
ajnong middle-class young men. The scope 
of employment must be widened beyond 
government service and the so-called learned 
professions. Fresh avenues of employment 
must be found in trade and industry, which 
arc now largely controlled by non-Indians 
and non-Bengalis in Calcutta and in the 
mofussil. It should not be forgotten that 
Uoance is the keystone of the arch of trade 
and industry. ‘If finance is available, and if 
there is firm resolve, Bengalis can certainly 
get a due share of the trade and Industries 
of their province. The present movement 
shonld, therefore, receive the enthusiastic 
suppoit of all Bengalis. Furtlier information 
may be obtained from the Hony. Secretary 
o! the Bengal Bankers’ Federation, Salisbury 
House, 18 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


The Second Session of thelFan^Asiatic 
League and The Future 

In a letter from one of the organisers 
of the Pan-Asiatic League, we find the 
following intfiTfiStin^- informstiorv which 
should receive careful consideration of all 
Indian statesmen interested in Asian 
Freedom 

“Tho BPcond session of the Fas-AsiaUc Lesene 
was bfld at Shaneliai — TSere iras great opposition 
from British as well as Bussian sides. The 
former are as n'lnnl agaiBst it for imperialislio 
reasons, while the RussUbs don’t like it becaase 
it stands not for Proletariate Dictatorship, but for 
Asian Independence oBly. Yon must have known 
nVioat the oppressed nations’ Conference held in 
KQicpp, Ibis jear under Russian patronaije. Tbe 
Rn^siana 't\’ant na to join in that But our own 
— quilt diffnent, MX that xoe stand for liberlu 

. PT'wess to oh mnnk’"'^ — ■- 

1* vtsiiin wdipmdtnce. 

don't hVe the Japanese and thi^js a 
Tca®fin lor their ‘ 


agents ■with the object of estranging Japan fmm 
India and vice-versa. This most ho countcrocted. 
The Indians should know that Japan ja pur irienu ^ 
after all, iospite of what westernised Japanese 
politicians may say to pleaso England—’’ 

This letter is from an Indian patriot whoso 
honosty and voracity aro beyond dispute. 
Tho only way a solid foundation for a 
diirahlo understanding between the peoples 
of Asia can be laid, is to foster cultural, 
commercial and political co-operation among 
tho far-sightod leaders of those lands. 
Tbrongh exchange of professors and students 
tho work of cultural understanding may bo 
promoted. All Asian peoples, especially 
China, Japan and India can effectively co- 
operato in the field of intornutionnl relations, 
by adopting a common policy on problems 
of Immigration and by combaliing all 
restrictions, imposed upoti them on the bhsis 
of racial discrimination. 

Japanese statesmen are tho best jndges 
of the foreign policy adopted for tho preser* 
vatioQ of tbe interest of tho Japanese people. 
However, it may bo safely asserted that, 
there may come a time, when Japan \vili 
bare to beg for Chinese and ladlan support 
even to secure necessary food-supply, and 
to avoid complete isolation in IVoild Pulitlos. 
Opportunist Diplomacy of Japan led her to 
invade Biberia which cost her about one 
billion yens without any gain, except 
acquiring suspicion aud iil-will of the 
Kassian masses ! Japan has been forced to 
change her policy towards Russia ; and .at 
the present time Russia is flirting with Japan. 
Bat DODO should forget that if Great Britain 
and America change their policy towards 
Russia, then Japan’s position may bo dubious 
unless Japan can secure an Anglo-American- 
Japanese UDdorstanding, before this possihili- 
ly develops. Of course, it is needless to say 
that there is not the remotest possibility for 
an Anglo-American-Japanese nnderstandiog ; 
because the present tendency of British 
diplomacy is to secore Anglo-American 
co-operation in international affairs. Japan. 

, should cultivate the friendship of America, 
Russia and other nations, but it is to be 
hoped that tho Japanese statesmen, who 


ool shape their natiooal policy on a 
Moieover, the RusManv temporary and opportunist basis, would do 
Toser,,, Ira, I’®®”® this IS nn additional their best to seenro tho confidonco of the 
?S*SS cS; people ot. Aai., eaped.lly Ohioe apd ledla. 


0 espoose i 

ioppYicdpilh‘S.Jw;So p’ai'a'X' tto Britlag 


Asia, 


tho duty of ■ Indian 


depends largely Upon 
co-operation. It is 
Etatesmen to do their 
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best to promote Indo-Cbincse-Japanese ftieod* 
ship, a requisite for Asian Independence. 

T.D. 


Japiuese Activities for Commercial 
Expansion In Asia 

The latest information on Japanese efforts 
for commercial expansion in Asia is con* 
tained in the • following iuteresUng news- 
item 

“A Japanese commercial delegation arriTed io 
J3:u«Ieiii on Dec. 8 for the purpose of estatJish- 
ine I'ormaf commerciaf refafions between Japan 
and Palestine, according to a Jewish Telegraph 
Agency dispatcL The delegation was accompanied 
by a Japanese priest who intended to make n 
stnov of tbo work being done in Palestine by 
the Zionists.” 

The Japanese are doing their beat to acquire 
mining concessions in yaiious parts of 
Asiatic Rossia. They are consolidating their 
economic position in Alancborta, Cbioa, Siam, 
Malaya Feolnsala, Oartna and Indio. 
Tbo Jananese Commercial lotelligeoce officers 
are in Persia and lutkoy to find ont possi- 
bilities of eecuiiog market fur Japanese 
goods and to acqnire concessions for oi) lands 
Japanese traders aro not Ignoring Afghanisthan 
and Central Asia, as fields for commercial 
expansion. 

If one compares Japanese resources of 
raw materials and geographical position with 
those of India, it will be evident that India 
enjoys a far more favourable sltuatioa than 
Japan. The Japanese are trying to get 
ahead in spite of their weakness, where rich 
India is only talking about the need of eo- 
acting a discriminatory tariQ legislation 
against Japanese goods. Let os hope that 
Indian commercial leaders will actirely 
organize themselves to strengthen India’s 
commercial position, through expansion of 
Indian Mercantile Marine, Indian Banking 
and Indian Industrial Development of varions 
characters. 

T. D. 


South African Merchant Marine 
A recent Johannesburg despatch records 
that “Concrete proposals are being consider- 
ed by the South African Government for 
provision of a fleet to carry the whole of the 


conntry’g perishable and wool export trade. 
Big South African interests have offered to 
float a §15,000,000 company to build ten 
ships. They ask an annual subsidy of 
§500,000.” 

This 6houId.be a lesson for the Indian 
statesmen. Without an Indian National 
Merchant Marine, Indian people will not be 
able to hold their own in international 
commercial and indnsiriai competition In 
the past varions efforts to create Indian 
Merchant Marine have been frustrated ’by 
the British Indian Government’s antipathy 
to genuine Indian interests and anxiety to 
Protect British commercial interests at the 
Cost of India. 

I. Indian coast-wise shipping must be 
reserved for genuine Indian national mercan- 
tile marine. 2. A laiv should he passed which 
*ciU prevent all forms of unfair competition 
tuck as cut throat rate war on Indian 
tkippinff. Lei ladia aid the Indian mer- 
chants who are trying to create an Indian 
Rational Mercantile Marine. 

T. D. 


' The New Gevernor-Oeneral of the 
Philippine Islands 

President Coolidgo has appointed Col. 
Ilenry I* Stimson, who served under Presi- 
dent Taft as the Secretary of War, and who 
visited the Philippine Islands last year to 
Succeed the late General Leonard Wood as 
the Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands. Col. Stimson is 60 years old and 
a leader of the Repailhaa Party. He is 
a friend and admirer of General Wood, It 
i% generally expected that Ool. Stimson will 
Carry ont General Wood's policy, which was 
so distasteful to the Filipino people. 

llr. Btienson is opposed to independence 
of the Filipino people : but ho finds that 
the Filipino people are endowed with some 
good qualities, although that notorious pro- 
ponent of Anglo-American domination of 
Aeia, Miss Katherine Mayo did not find 
anything good at all among the Filipino 
people. Her book the “Isles of Fear” is as 
Phtrustwortby as the “Mother India.” 
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Borrowing Money Outside the Country Bums 

The latest book by Prof. A. C. Pipou of 
the Uoiversity of Cambridge, A Study in 
Public Piuancc, contains an illaminatiDg 
exposition of the fundamental principles of 
Public Finance. In the course of his 
analysis Prof.' Pigou shows that goTornraent 


London (as has been done again 
recently) may find something in tho oho\6 
to pnt a stop to their base sophistry. Had 
Prof. Pigon been writing on Indian Pablio 
Finance, ho would certainly havo added 
ft Jew things to his aTgamontnUou. 
Kamoly, all foreign claims express them- • 
selves in tho form of demand for actnnl goods. 


expenditnre may be broadly divided under Foreign creditors ore never interested 
two heads, riz. Exhaustive and Transfer kinds of goods produced in tho debtor 
expenditure. Exhaustive expenditures are such country. They are intercsted^^in only sorne, 
as involve a taking of funds from the pnbllo and when those are such as nro necessaries 
expenditure of the same by Government in of life and already scarce in the debtor 
a way which may or may not benefit the country, tho result of their additional de- 
pnbllo indirectly. There are oxhanslivo * ‘ ‘ 

expenditnre, sneh as edncational expenditnre 

which benefit the public indirectly; there 

are others, such as payment o! interest to foreign claim may mean a relief of nnemploy- 
foreigners on, let us say, a War loan, which meot t.c.. an onportnnity to utilise tho idle 

j.. I Ck iv_ * r.* ki-.k ji. :» 


mand is aente snlTering of^ the debtor 
nationals. On tho other hand, if tho demand 
were for manufactured luxuries etc, 


do not benefit the tax-paying public in 
any way. Transfer expenditores are such 
as Involve a mere Tedistiibntion of 
the national income. The Government take 
money from some men in the shape of taxes 
and pass it on to others (often to many of 
the tax-payers themselves) as inteies.t on 
national debt, pensions, etc. 

Exposing the danger and anti-social nature 
of exhaustive payments to foreign holders of 
a nation’s public debt bonds. Prof. Pigou 
says in bis characteiistic Incld way, 

—interest on the National Debt is often tbongbt 
of aa a single homogeneons entity. Bat in practice 
it mclades both interest payable to ioreicn holdem 
and interest payable to domestic holders. The 
payment to foreign holders Involves tho subtraction 
of 60 much actual real income— food, textiles and 
150 on— irruD thft usf» id ib& nf this nvatijyr, 
whereas ibe payment to domestio holders 
involves merelv a transfer of control over those 
things from Englishmen (or Indians) in their 
capacity of tax-payers to Englishmen (or Indians) 
m their capacity as fund holders. Utah onrsJ 

Prof. Pigou then points out how the 
bnrden of a smaller debt to foreigners is 
heavier than that of a much larger debt to 
internal holders. “For,” he says, 

£100 million of taxation to make formgn 
reparation payments is much more of a bnrden 
a nation than £100 million of taxation to final 
internal .debt. In_ conceivable, circumstances 


resources of a coxiolry. So that, it is doubly 
foolish (criminal ?) for the financial heads 
of India to borrow money abroad, when it 
Is known that foreign claims on India wlU 
always express themselves as demand for 
essential raw materials and food stnFs. 


Trustees of the Depressed Classes 

The Assembly debate on Mr. JayakaVs 
resolution on the 23rd February recommend, 
log that instmetions bo issued to all local 
Governments to provide special facilities for 
the education of untouchables and other 
depressed classes and also for opening all 
public services to them, specially polioe, 
fftrew govemmen^ sfory-feffers into great 
oonfusioD. ilr. Jayakar, Lala Lajpatrai, Pandit 
Malavjya and several other members exposed 
the government's hypocritical policy concern- 
ing the backward classes so mercilessly that 
the nsneh advertised JSIa-Baps, Trustees of the 
backward classes, Defenders of jnstice and 
fatrplay, etc., etc., cut an entirely sorry figure 
while attempting to take cover behind weak 
inanities. 

Mr. Jayakar said bis object was to speed up 
. • -vVL- *“ X... 1 .UIUOIC.UV.CO o matters and to see that no local Government took 

internal debt unto shelter under the plausible contention that unless 
weaHh without sufienng the Hindus themselves were prepared to adroit 
2 "®pt imury while at the same time to mref etioality Government did not propose to take stens 
uiould involve tomt of its at alL He feared there was a varied policy 
member* tn atonution. followed by the provincial Governments ana 

lllalics ours) wanted to know from the Government spokesman 
So that those who talk eliblv of ditecUy 

■ ■ and arrnnpft 11 ,^ under the Government of India’s charge so as tn 

arrotiEe the boiromng ol hngo nerve as a model for the proyincca to follow” S 
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aoawer to Lila llohaahVa qaestlon in the Pnojab 
Council, the Finance Member there told him some- 
time ajo that the members of depressed classes were 
not enrolled in the police and when there was 
evidence that the depresseed classes were treated 
on an equal footing by all sections of the commonity 
and farmer when the Government were satisfied 
that the enrolment of members this class would 
satisfy the requirements of efficiency then Go- 
vernment would be prepared to throw open the 
•recruitment to them. This meant Doomsday, .and 
Mr. Jayakar want^ to know if the conditions 
postponiDC the reform till Doomsday had the 
approval of the Central Government. 

Evidently it had, for in the Kovernment’s 
reply there was a note of complete satisfac- 
tion with things as they were? rather, they 
appeared to feel that they were already 
speodiog too much on the npUttment of the 
Indian masses! The Government spokesman 
said, 

Local Oovernraenta were keenly alive to tbelr 
responsibility in the matter and it wonld in the 
circumstances be sooerarrocatory on their part to 
send a direction to Ijocal Governments. 

The official expression of readiness to give 
the depressed classes their jnst rights when 
they showed efficiency and were acknowledged 
as equals by the other members of the 
community is an entirely annecessary gestare; 
for it is their lack of efficiency and equal 
states that calls for special arrangement for 
their betterment Had they been placed 
slrailaily with all others, would any man 
think of intruding upon tho government’e 
complacency on their behalf ? 

Lala Lajpatrai moved an amendment to 
the resolution asking for a special grant of 
rupees one crore (which 3Ir. Joshi later 
asked to be made recurrent) for the training 
and upliftment of tho depressed classes. Ho 
said, 


The last decade’s record did not show that even 
one per cent of these classes went to school, 
nirau private organisations were responsible for 
a good part of progreM in this 'direction and W« 
tUer brother of Hr. Dirla tow gprvding la 15 to 
20 ihounand a month on then elaescf. (AppJansci. 
He wanted figures showing what had been done 
by Government effort m distinct from pnrafe 
heir He further wanted that roads and public 
wells should be thrown open and t^at a cenws te 
taken of these classes as the 60 million figure had 
Sen rut tp arburanly by the to te 

exploited for political purpose. The Lala accord- 
ingly moved his amendment 

It is a vile scandal that the use of public 
roads, wells etc, are in many places denied 
to the so-called untouchables and that with 
the knowledge and connivance of the govem- 


ment officials who are so just, high-minded, 
progressive and divinely entrnsted with the 
peoples’ good. 

Pandit lladan Mobon 3Ialaviya pointed out 
how mass edneation was the only solution to 
the problem of the backward classes. He was 
of opinion that until and unless India’s 
finances were handed over to Indians, there 
was no hope of solving our social problems. 

As might have been expected the govern- 
ment were strongly opposed to Lala Lajpatrai’s 
amendment which was lost by 47 to 25 votes. 
The amendment wanted the Government of 
India to sanction one crore for the education 
of the depressed classes from the Central 
Funds and issue orders that all wells that are 
not private, all streets and roads that are 
public and all institutions which are financed 
or managed, partly or wholly, from public 
funds be opened to the depressed classes and 
that a special list be made of the untouch- 
ables and others who are not nntoucbables, 
but at present inclnded in the depressed 
classes in Government records. 

Had tbe amendment been carried, tbe 
government would no doubt bare bad it 
vetoed. So there was never any real fear of 
government’s being forced to spend India’s 
revenues for India’s good, 


Teaching of Kusic in Schools 

Some time ago, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, sent round to musicians 
of repnte a letter in , which he requested 
them to give their opinion on certain points 
dealing with the leaching of 3Insic in the 
schools of Bengal. VfB do not know what 
kind of replies theD. P.Ii got nor what he 
has finally decided npon regarding cnrricula 
and method of iDSfrnction, It is however, 
necessary to point ont to the D. P. L the 
necessity for extreme caution and expert 
advice of the real sort in the field of 
musical instruction ; for although mnsic is a 
highly developed ait in India and its theory 
has been elaborately discussed and clearly 
stated by many classical and modern 
au^orities; it is in the DDfortnnate position 
ol a highly intellectualised art suffering from 
an abundance of popular versions (All 
claiming to be superior to the real 
thing). 
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This is a transitional ape in which cipetls 
and people who have wndergono a loop and 
difficnlt training in particular branches of 
the arts and sciences aro being challenged 
everywhere by tho less qualiCed and more 
convincing type of innovators or toforraors. 
This is evidently tho rosnlt of modern hustle 
and cheap education. It is a stage through 
which woshall have to pass ifwoaroto xoaliso 
the ideals of democracy in every field of 
life. Bnt while it lasts we shall have to bo 
specially careful in out management of social 
education, lest we infect our national and 
traditional culture with shallowness and 
devote our energies to flashy excrescences. 

Indian Music with its great number of 
Bagas,' Jlaginis, Tttls, and Thats offer to 
the stndent and the artist an endless 
vista. It tabes many years to learn tho 
mere A. B. C. and first principles of Indian 
mnsic and its complicated Grammar. A bad 
beginning may so vitiate the musical outlook 
of tho student as to make it impossible for 
him to ever appreciate the delicacy and 
subtlety of Indian music. So that when we 
go In to introduce musical instractloa in our 
schools we should take the advice of tho 
best available men, of real experts — Sangit 
Gurus of long expottence. Even with our 
poverty and ignorance we have fortunately 
among us musicians who have, often for 
generations, employed themselves wholly to" 
the study, praetice and teaching of music. 
These men hare kept our music alive through 
the ages and they are the men whom we 
should consult about tho teaching of 
music. 


Hinkler’s flight 

Hinklers flight to Australia is another 
step forward in tho long struggle of humanity 
against ttmo and space. Tho world is slowly 
being knit closer and closer together every 
day. The paradoxical and rogrellablo aspect 
of tho situation is that tho more wo aro being 
brought closo together in the world of matter; 
tho moro alienated from ono another wo arc 
becoming spiritually, economically and politi- 
cally. This is probably duo to tho fact that 
mao’s endearonr is generally., stimulated by 
moan militaristic and exploitative ambition. 
So that what might have meant salvation 
to humanity, becomes a great evil through 
abuse. Already the War Lords of the 
world aro chuckling over tho military 
possibilities of Hinkler’s peyformnneo. What 
hopes, then have wo for tho world 7 


Colonel Barnnrdo 

Wo CoDgratuIato tho GoverDmcnl on tho 
good sens© they have shown by removing 
Colonel Barnardo from the high post of 
Priocipalship of tlio Calcutta Medical College, 
lospito of repeated coatings of whitowash 
the trae colour of the ox*priooipal’s 
character could be still seen clearly by 
outsiders. It is unfoitunate that tho Oovoro- 
moot nre cot always so alivo to justieo and 
fairplay as one might expect from the way 
they never miss a chance to boost up their 
own greatness. Not that they have moted 
out fullest justice to the Colonel. But, slill 
it was bettor than confering a knighthood 
on him for services rendered in proving an 
Indian a tbiet 


Pmrm AKt, Prausnn. it A. a Saikai at rai Peadasx Piras, 
.^1. UrpER CiEcuLAu Road, CiiiCUTTA. B. — 21. 28. 




A PICNIC PARTY 

&y Atdhendu Prasad Danerjee 




“INDIA'S MANY LANGUAGES AND KACES.''-DO THESE 
JUSTIFY FOREIGN ROLE ? 

Bv J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Part I 

O NE of the orsataenh oftenest tjsed lo 
jnstlficatioQ of British role io fodia is 
tbo tnanj’ races, tribes aod peoples 
alleged to be fonod there, and especially 
the many languages alleged to be spoken. 
One British writer urges the necessity of 
Bulish rule by telling ns that there are 130 
different languages in India, soother says 
J70, another }S5 ; and by iociadiof; mhale 
variations and dialects the number has been 
swelled to more than 200 It is hardly 
possible to read any book or extended article 
on India, from a British source, without 
having snch figures as these put before ns 
ns an uninswerabie evidence that Britain is 
needed there, and ranst stay. 

But realty what do these appalling figures 
and numbers signify ? Anything in jastifin* 
tion of British rulo ? or the opposite ? IThy 
shonld numbers even ten times as great 
inako if oecessarv for fho land to bo ruled 
by foreigners and strangers ? Are men bom 
flod reared in distant coontries, who are 
without knowledge of these various Indian 
peoples, who are igoorsut of their ia^tituUoas, 
.customs and needs, and who arc ouablfi to 


speak a single cue of their Ungoages, better 
fitted to govern them—govern them wiaely 
and safely— than are their own intelligent 
and trusted leaders, born and educated 
among them, having life-long knowledge of 
their institutions, habits and wants and able 
to speak their tongues ? Such a claim is 
amazing. And yet we hear it constantly 
made by the British, and repeated parrot- 
likp in America. 

Tbo ©ustanpa of njasy Jangvsges }d 
India can be no more an argument against 
Home Rule there, and no more a proof of the 
need of foreign rulo than is the existence of 
many fangnages in countries other than 
India a proof that those countries should 
bo ruled by fore'gners. Turn from India to 
Russia. 

During ail her later history Rossie has 
had more languages, and also more races 
and tribes and nationalities, than India, yet 
nobody has contended .that therefore Russia 
was incapable of self-government and ought 
lo have been conquered and held in subjec- 
tiOD by A toreigo power. 

As a natter of fact the United States of 
Amerira has more languages and more 
natioD^ities than India. In order lo get any 
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such oambeis of Indian tongnes as 'wo are 
told that India possesses, there have to be 
inclnded the langnages and dialects o! all 
the small and nnimportant bill and mountain 
and jungle tribes that live in remote and 
often almost inaccessible places, — simiUt to 
the small tribes of our American Red Indians. 
In the United States we have people from 
all the nations of South and Central America, 
from all the nations of Europe, from nearly 
or quite all those of Asia, Africa and the 
principal islands of the sea. Now count the 


the Aryan people came into India from 
North-west, they found it for the most 
part inhabited by a race known as Dravi- 
diaos. The Aryan invaders pushed on aoa 
on until they had possessed themselves or a 
large part of tlie country except in the 
South, driving out or amalgamating ^>th 
the somewhat civilized but not so highly 
civilized Dravidians. 

The India of to-day is nearly all Aryan 
and Dravidiao, — but with a relatively small 
Mongolian or partly Mongolian elernent 


languages of all these, and to them add the (about one-thirtieth of the whole population) 


nearly two hundred languages and dialects 
spoken by our own Red Indian tribes, and 
it is easy to understand the truth of the 
statement that we have more langnages in 
this country than has India. But does 


the North and North-east; ' a sUght 
Persian and Afghan element in the North- 
west, and certain small miscellaneous ele- 
ments in the hills and romoter regions hero 
and there, which are remnants of a primitive 


anybody believe it necessary, on this account, people or peoples somewhat like our North 
for some nation beyond the sea, say Japan American aborigines. 


or Russia or France or England, to conquer 
and govern us V* 

Canada would hardly like to have Ibe 
claim made that it is unRt to govern itself 


Thus we see how baseless is the claim 
that India is extraordinarily or seriously 
conglomerate or divided racially. As a fact, 
it contains less diversity of races fhan 


because of its many languages, nationalities Europe, and far less than the United Statee 
and religions. Vet according to recent of America, which, ns already said, oontflms 

statistics Canada has 178 languages, 63 nearly all the languages and races of tho 

nationalities, and 79 religious faiihs. That world. «... , . 

is to say, considering the number of Its Why do not Englishmen, who urge that 
population, i" Canada has a fat greater divers- India is unable to govern itself and must be 

ity of langnages (as well as nationalities roled by the British because of its diversity 

and religions) than has India. Yet Canada of tongues and peoples, apply the same prin- 

Tules itself and has done so for mneh more ciplo to their own empire as a whole ? 

than half a centnry with great effioienoy. The British Empire cootaios all the diversities 


As a matter of fact, tlie main, the really 
important, languages of India ore not roacy, 
but few,— fewer than those of Europa India 
has a population as great as that of all 
Europe outside oi Russisv. Yet what may 
properly be called the main tongues of noo- 
Russian Europe ate as many as ten or 
cloven, if not more ; whereas tbo main 
langnages of India do not exceed nine or 
ten; and these to a surprising degree are 
closely related, — the Tamil and the Telugu 
in the South being almost twin .sisters 
(Dravldian). and all those in tho North 
being children of tho Sanskrit (Aryan), and 
thcreforo sisters 

It is oho true that (he main and most 
important races in India are few. When 


Bedfonl. Mass., 


of every kind that are found in India, andi 
at least two or three times as many more. 
Do Englishmen think that therefore they 
are unfit to role their Empire, and that it 
ought to be ruled by some outside power? 

The fact is, this whole argument that 
India contains a largo number of languages 
and peoples and therefore needs to be ruled 
by foreigners is a hollow, is a bogey, is somo- 
thing devised in order to furnish scemine 
justification for Great Britain’s remaining in 
a coanjry where, for selfish reasons, she 
wants to remain, but where she has no 
tight to bo. It 15 strange that any sano 
mind can fail to see instantly that tho 
greater tho number of peoples and languages 
or any cLt 
becomes Iho reason 
hnVw foreigners 

luow inost about 

IS made by many Eoglishroen 
that tho diversities of language, race, and so- 
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foith, foaod in India, destroy her vnity, 
fnako it incorrect to think or speak of lodin 
as one, or as a nation at all : and for this 
reason she cannot govern herself. 

This argnment, which is accepted as ten© 
hj many who know nothing to the contrary 
has been answered many times over, and 
with great thoroughness, both by Indian 
scholars and by Englishmen, who hav© shown 
that, notwithstanding all (ho diversities that 
have been mentioned, deep down below them 
all India is profoncdly one— that as a fact fih© 
has a nnlty older and more /ondameotal than 
that of any other extensive country or great 
people or nation in the world with the 
possible eveeption of China, Let ns see 
■what are some of the evidences of this as 
shown by historians and scholars. 

Perhaps the most widely circulated and 
therefor© the most mischievons statement we 
have of the claim that India has no nnity. 
is not a nation, is that made by Sir John 
Stnehey on the opening page of bis wetL 
known book, “India.” There he says : 

“The first and most essential thing to be 
learned ahont India, is. that there is not and never 
was an India possessing according to European 
ideas any sort of unity, physicial, social, political, 
or religious t no Indian nation, no people of India 
of which we hear so mneh.” 


This alleged condition of things be claims 
to be a clear justification of Briti<;h role. 
"What answer is to be made ? A more than 
fnfbcient answer is furnisbed by a high 
British ofBcial, writing much later than Sir 
John Stracbey, who has given ns two of ont 
most trustworthy books on India. In bis 
important work, “The Ooveinment of lodia,” 
3Ir. Ramsay MacDonald, at one time Premier, 
declares that India Is one in absolnfely ©very 
«eDse in which Mr. Stracbey denies the 
^inity. Here are his words (pp. 28, 29) : 

“India from the flimalays to Cape Comorin, 
■from the Bay of BenRal to Bomhar, is natorally 
•the area of a aingle government. One has only 
■to look at the map to see how geography has 
lore-ordained an Indian Empire. Its vastness dees 
not obscure its oneness ; its variety does not 
hide from view its unity. The Ilunainjas and 
their continning bamers frame oft the great 
peninsula from the rest of Asia. Its Jong nve:^. 
conncctiuff its extremities and its infenor. with 
the sea knit it .togelber for . commonication 
Btd transport purposes : its varied pioductiona, 
interchangeable with one another., make it a con- 
vemeot indastrUJ unit, maintaining contact with 
•the world through the great ports to the east and 
wtest. 

“Politkal and relicicns iiadilicts have alco 
-welded it into ere Icd’sn ccEsaevtstts, This 


rpmtoal noity dates from very early times in 
ludian cultnre. 

“A historical atlas of India shows how again and 
again the natural unity cf India has ic/ltienccd 
ooofiuest and showed itself in empires. The realms 
of Chacdragtipta and his grandaon Asoka (30j-23d 
11. C.t embraced practically the whole peninsula, 
and ever after, amidst the swayloe and /sihng of 
dynaslieo. this nnity has been the dream of every 
victor and has never lost its potency,” 

Elsewhere {Indian World, November, 
19I0>, Mr ^lacDuuatd gives tbe following 
foither testimony as to thg fundamental 
unity of Indio. He says . 

"One thing which the stranger in India quickly 
discovers is. that Indians— at any rate Hindus and 
not a few jfobammeddns— atwavs think of India 
as a whole. In spite of her various languages, in 
spite of her different races and castes, in spite of 
her great distances . she is always thonght of as 
one. Benares is the sacred aty of both Buddhists 
and Hindus Numbers of the holy places of India 
are holy to Hindu. Buddhist and Mohammedan, 
all alike. The Canges is the sacred river of 
practically all Indio. All Indians feel a sacred 
reverence for the Himalayas Indian culture is to 
a remarkable degree one The great Epics, the 
Mahabbarata and the Ramavana, ire more truly 
npiversal classics in India than is Shakespeare m 
England. As rerrefented in her legends, the 
coiiocils of her gods alwais have ruled and sttll 
rule the whole land south of the great mountains, 
her pilgntns have wandered and still wander to 
her sbrines from all her corners. This sense of 
DOiiy io tbe heart of tho people of India is a far 
greater binding force than the separatist force of 
the differences in social status, caste and religion. 

Says 'Vincent Smith, than whom there is 
no higher historical authority • 

‘Tndia circled as she is by teas and mountains, 
is Indisputably a geographical unit, and as such 
rightly designated by one name. Her type of 
dvilization, too. has many features -nhich differen' 
tiate U from that of all other regions of ihe 
world, while they are common to the whole 
Country Jo s degree sufficient to josli/y its. treat' 
Blent as a uoit in the history of flie social, reli* 
cious. and intellectual development of mankind. 

( ‘Early History of India.”) 

VViUiBin Archer in his India and tbe 
Pofure” devotes a chapter to ‘The Unity of 
India” in which he declares that Indian 
unity is “indisputable.” 

There is no greater uniting force known 
among peoples and nations in the world than 
religion. This applies with pre-eminent 
emphasis to India, 

Many centuries before the Christian Era 
Hinduism spread over virtually tbo whole 
peninsula of Hindustan. Although oiiginaL 
ing among the Aryan peoples of the North- 
west, it soon extended beyond, and was 
Widely accepted by tbe Dravidion peoples 
Ofcupying other parts. Thus it became early 
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and it remains still, an all-India religion, 
eiorcising a strong uniting -iDfluence upon 
practically all the inhabitants of the land 
and all Indian history and civilization. 

Hardly less is to be said of Buddhism, 
the child of Hinduism. It spread everywhere 
in India, and its iniluence everywhere was 
to create a spirit o! unity and brotherhood 
throughout the whole country. 

Writing of the unifying influence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Lord Acton says : 

“Jnst as Christianity attempted doring Ihe 
Middle Aces to provide a common civilization for 
Western Earopo. on the basis of which the various 
nations and races might combine in a common 
State, in the satne manner Hinduism provided, 
duriuc many centarics. a common clvili?ation for 
India, which has made and still makes the Indian 
continent a political unity in spite of a thousand 
disintccratirc forccs.—'io Hinduism, with its olT- 
shoot. Buddhism, belongs this great glory that it 


tions ; collective pride and Immiliation, pleasure- 
and i^ret, connected with the same indidcnts ift 
the past.” 

Does this definition of nationality describe- 
India ? Yes, absolutely ; in every respect 
and in every point. 

The truth is, if there is a real nation in 
the world, a nation with a uuity so long- 
standing and so deep (the growth of thousands 
of years) that it has beeomo a part of tho 
very intellectual and moral fiber of tho 
people, an ingredient of their vory*Ufe blood* 
that nation is India. Compared with tho 
unity of India, that of overy American and 
European nation is suporficial and ephemeral. 

If is true that India's unity is mado up of 
variety ; many constituent elements enter intu- 
it But of what important national unity is 
not this true ? h' plttribiis iintwi, “one formed 
of many,” is the motto of the United States; 


peyion. There nro few mote imposing spectacles 
in history than tins silent, peaceful penetration of 
Hmda civilization, till the farthest bounds of 
India were reached.”* 

^lobammedanism, which came into India 
much later, has sometimes been called a 
divider. Dot even if in certain respects this 
is true, in a larger and truer way it has been 
a unitor. The very fact that it has penetrat- 
ed to virtually all parts of fodia, has tended 
to give all paits a corotnou interest in one 
another and thereforo to bind all together. 
Having bccomo an aiMndia faith. like 
Hinduism and Buddhism it has tended to 
unity the whole land. 

What is a nation 7 What is national 
unity.? Is there any higher authority than 
John Stiinrt Mill ? In his **ReprcsPDtaIiro 
Government,” Mill defines a naltou as 
follows : 


many. Every largo nation of Europe is 
formed of numerous smaller political units 
gathered into one, and most of the nations 
of any considerable size contain peoples of 
dilTeront races, religions and languages. But 
these difTering elements do not provont them 
from bciog troo nations, or from possessing 
a real unity. Rather is their national lifo 
larger and richer because of tho maay and 
diverse elements of which it is made up. 

This is essentially tho condition of things 
that exists in India Her eminent poet, 
Babindraontli Tagore, expresses it well • 

“We (lUo Indian peorlct) are ono all llie 

. , mojo because wo are many; 

\\c navo made room for a common love, 

A common brolherhood. throuah all our 
n ri , , , separatenesses. 

Oat onlikencssea reveal tho iKjauty of a 

. common life deeper than all. 
r.Tvo as moiintam peaku la tho momms sua 
Bcvcal tho Unity of the mountain moKO 

from which they all lift up ilicir 

aliiniDg lorehoadj”* 


foreseen mij:h 

iws aesirou ty. tho forci.ra rulers, but now rnns- 
«^^uoltv“nf 'lad KfowiQK rapidlj’. namely. 

.otKf„n-„°a™oic 

naiiMlff'il!'' “'l.-fhe Indian people are now 

tonaiil ° humiliitioi; arrocance- 

0^ tho heavy a sd 
lorciM Is'd OQ them by an cxfK*n8iTO 

eiploitiilioo end 
impaverisiiincijl of their countrj- Inktho interest 
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Bat even i( this were not so ; evca if alt 
the statements made by Sir John Slrachey 
and the rest of the imperialists, as to the 
jack of unity fn India, were true, still what 
right would that give the British to be there, 
forcing their rule upon an nnwiiliag people? 

A centnry ago, Italy had no unity, 
would Britain hare bean jnstiSed /or that 
reason in conquering and ruling Italy ? In 
the seventeenth and even as late as the 
eighteenth century, Germany was divided into 
some two or three hnndred kingdoms, prince- 
dom®, and other petty sovereignties of one 
kind and another, with hardly a shadow of 
real noity among them. Did that give England 
a right to subjugate and govern Germany ? 
China to-day has very iiwper/ect unity. Does 
any one claim that it would be right for 
Britain or Japan or any other foreign oalioo 
to conquer and rule China ? There have 
been times in Englaod's own history when 
she had little unity, when for long periods 
she was distracted by many and serious 
divisions. Does any Englishman believe that 
those divisions gave any foreign power a 
right to come and subdne and govern 
England ? 

Then why wonld want of unity, why 
would divisions, in India, even if they ousted 
to the monostronsly exaggerated degree 
atBrmed by men like Sir Jhoo Stracbey. give 
Great Britain even the shadow of a right to 
conqner the land and role it by the power of 
the sword ? 

Ono further thought in conclosion. 

Tbe British declare that they cannot give 
India (India as a whole) selbrule, because sbe 
lacks nnity. But there are great Provinces, 
great States, really great Nations in lodia 


of foreigners, of the the injury done their children 
by the refusal of the goveiomeut to provide 
adequate schools and education. These and 
roany other injustices have atroncly and jb- 
rreasingly tended to unite all sections of the 
Indian people bv giving them a deep cnevance 
which they alJ share; a coinaion reason Sor 
complaint and protest a common battle to flght 
As Mr. U. W. Neviuson has said, ' Every act of 
iQjastiecand irraaDvoa ihepartof tboiintishnilers, 
has promoted India s sense of unity, by creating, 
among all classes, a realization of comraon safTer- 
in" and a new and united imoulse to shsLe off the 
tyranny and thus end the sulTcring" As a fact, 
there is no other such uniter of any people any- 
where m the world as a commoa leehoe that 
they are oppressed, and a comraon fight for 
freMom. This kind of unification is now strong 
in India, and is steadily and irresistihiy deepening 
and becoming more intense. 


which posset® unity, — unity quite as complete 
and perfect as that of Ffaoce, or Germany, 
or Italy, or the United States Why is not 
self-rule given at least to these ? In other 
word®, why does not Britain grant self- 
government to sneh great and important 
populations ns tho Bengalis in the East, the 
Marbattns ju the )7est, the Telugus and 
Taintls ID the South, and other®, who are 
united in language, in race, in history, and 
in every other important respect, who have 
literatures, aits and cultures of their own, 
and whose numbers are greater than those of 
most of (ho European nations ? 

B'hat interpretation is it possible to put 
upon the fact that all these States and Pro- 
rioccs io which there is no lack of unity 
are held io subjection jast as firmly and 
relentlessly as is India as a whole, except 
that tho qaestion of unity has little or 
nothing to do with the case ? and that the 
British bold India simply because they want 
to hold It. for their own advantage, tbe 
alleged lack of unity being merely a eon- 
veoient, and, to persons ignorant of India, a 
plausible, excuse ? Is tbis interpretation 
false ? If so, why do not the British correct 
It. as they easily may. by giving self-rule 
at least to those great sections of India 
which nobody can deny ate as united as 
England itself? 

• rr 

lostead of Britain refusing to give India 
self-government because of lack of unity, 
she ought long ago to have learned the 
lesson taught by history a hundred times 
over, that nothing is so effective in prodacing 
unity among divided peoples as self-govero- 
ment, that is. as the bringing of all parties- 
and dasscs and sections together for common 
thinking, comraon planning, commoa working 
foe the common welfare ; and that Is just 
what democratic self-government means. When 
men. however, far apart, begin to plan and 
work together, and bear responsibitities 
together, in tho interest of a government 
winch they feel is ojwj, in trying to 
promote the safety and prosperity of a nation, 
which U really theirs, they inevitably tend 
to grow serious, constructive and united. 
Many illustrations of this might be mentioned. 

It will be sufficient if f cite two; tho caso 
of the British Colonies in America which 
became the Uoited States, and that of 
Canada. 
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In tho ease of the forrnor, few persona 
liave any adequate understanding at .all of 
the wide difTerences and divergencies of 
•almost every kind that existed among them. 
The Colonies were very widely scattered 
■extending ai{ along the Affantic seaboard 
from near Nova Scotia in the North (o near 
Ihe Golf of Slexico in (he South. Their 
inhabitants were from different countries of 
Europe; they had different religions 
and spoke several different langoages. 
Their industrial and commercial interests 
were very different, and in many 
cases antagonistic. It was widely declared 
in England that these thirteen didereot 
Colonies (virtually thirteen little seperate 
nations), with so many differences, rivalries 
and contentions, could cot possibly unite ic 
•one government, or rule themselves ; and 
that without the overlordship of Great 
Britain there would be disorder, anarchy 
and local wars throughout tho land. 

Says the historian Lecky ; 

"Great bodies of Dutch.Germans. French. Swedes. 
Scotch and Irish, scattered amoeg tlie descen- 
dants of the English, contributed to the hetero- 
geneons character of (he Colonies, and they com- 
prised BO many varieties of pnveroment. religious 
belief, commercial interest, and scwisl typo that 
their onion appeared to many incredible.”* 

An Englisn traveller named Bornby 
made an extensive tour of observation 
through the American Colonies in 1759 and 
17C0, and on his return -to London published 
an account of the same, in which he said: 


"Fire and water arc not moro beterpceneons 
than the different Colonies in North America. 
Nothintr can exceed the jealousy and emulation 
which they po®?«s8 in rccatd to, each oHier. Ihe 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New lork havo 
an inexhaustible source of animosity m their 
iealousy for (he trade of the Jeiseys. Jlassachu- 
iet s Bay and Bhode Island are, not less interested 
in thit of Connecticut The ^ est Indies arw a 
common subject of emulation for them all. Even 
-th^limits and boundaries of each Colony arc a 
constant sonree of litiRation. In short, ^ 

difference of charaefer. of manDers, of wJwcn, 
cl interest of the different colonus, that 1 Ihjuk. 
were they left to themselves, there would soon 
a civil war from one end of tho rontment to 
the olher. while tho Indians and Ncetocs would 
Avatch the oriKitiunity to extcimicato them 
.altoccthcr.” 


As a mnlter of fact, tho differences and 
antagonisms between Iho Colonies were so 
great that, oven after the Kevolotionary wai* 


• ‘Truleid in tho E’Khtc«n(h Ccotuiy.” t’ol. 
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had been longht and their independeuco 
from Great Britain had been won, it was 
difficult to persuade them to unite, and very 
difficult for them to form a government 
acceptable to all. But no sooner was a 
common government set up, with its par- 
liamentary or represontafivo system, which 
placed all the colonies on a level and set 
all to^ tho task of working together and 
planning for th© common good, than th© 
old differences and antagODisros began to 
disappear. And it was not long before the 
now nation, the United States of America, 
was as united, as peaceful, and as efficient 
a government as probably existed in the 
entire world. 

Turning to the history of Canada, we 
find a situation in many respects the same, 
nod with the s-ime lesson to teacb. For a 
long time Canada was denied self rule } she 
was regarded as not fit to govern herself, 
partly becanse her area was so great, 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to tho 
Pacific; and portly becauso her people wero 
so divided in race, laogusgo and religion,— 
her white population beiog about one-half 
French, speaking (he French language • and 
professing the Roman Catholic faith, and 
the other half being English, speaking the 
Eoglish language and professing the Protes- 
tant faith, whilo in tho land, scattered 
throughout all parts, wero scores of tribes 
of aborigines, or native “Red ludians,” all 
having separato customs and cultures, and nil 
speaking dificrent tongues, and still in addi- 
tion to these, there were in tho far north 
various tribes of Eskimos, with strange 
languages, and with customs and modes of 
life different from all other peoples. 

How could a country of such vast 
extent, and with a population so scattered, 
divided and diverse, and possessing so little 
unity of any kind, govern itself? Sorely, 
it would bo foil of anarchy, wars and 
bloodshed, resulting in ultimate division into 
Bmaller nations forever fighting one another, 
if England withdrew her hand. 

TTas this what happened ? Jt was tho 
exact opposite of what happened So long 
as tho foreign rule of Great Britain conti- 
nued thero was discontent, ever-increasing 
discontent, with insiiricctions and rebellions 
breaking out hero and there, and others 
forever threateniog. Thero was no feeling c! 
general unity, no assured general peace and 
no general contentment until tho country 
was given self-rule, that is, until R was 
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giren iti present dominion statas, with free- 
dom and power to manage its own aflaira. 
Then a marrellou? change came A feeling 
o! Tinitj sacb as would hare been forerer 
impossible under a foreign rale began to 
mate its appearance ; the diflerent parts of 
the coantrj began -to derelop a commoo 
interest, and to draw together for promotion 
of the common welfare, and there was each 
contentment and peace, and also such 
efHcienc; of gorernment, as had never been 
known before 

In ■ these csperiences,— that of the 
American Colonies which separated them- 
selves from Great Britain and nnder inde- 
pendence grew united in spirit and strong ; 
and in the experience of Canada which also 
found that self-rnle meant unity and strength, 
there is a very important lesson for both 
India and Great Britain. It is folly to 
claim that because of diflerences of race 
and Ungoage and religion India reqaires to 
be inled by foreigners. What India needs 
to make her noited and strong, is self- 
government Nothiog in the world would 
be so efTectlve in oinsing the people of 
India to forget their ditTerences of race and 
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Kngaago and religion and fo become united,, 
and, when united, peaceful nod elicient 
and powerful, as to set up for themselves a 
Parliamentary government of their own, and 
begin tho practical work of ruling them- 
selves. That would mightily increase their 
self-rospect, their confidence in themselves, 
their moral stamina, their interest in one 
auothcr, their desire to promote peace in the 
land, and their ability to defend India in 
Case cf danger. 

If the British, with all power in their 
hands, had set up a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment io India when Lord Ripon (m 18S0- 
1830 made so fine a start toward it (which 
India hailed with delight but which the 
British thwarted) wo may well believe that, 
by this time, all the Indian peoples ontsido 
of the “Native States.” and probably with 
some of them included, wonld liavo been 
Working together through their representa- 
tives as harmoniously, and, so far as can be 
sooo, wellnigh or qnite as efnciently, as 
Canada or the United States 

[Tkii article is a chapter of the author's 
forlhcomino tcorh on “India's Case (or 
I'rccdom ” j 
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W HEN Napoleon planned to attack 
Britain in India withRnssian aid. Great 
Britain had to direct her attention to 
Persia, so that it might not be used as the 
base of operations against India. Wbeo the 
fear of French aggression disappeared, the 
problem of Rnssian march, through Central 
Asia to the Persian Gulf took its place. 
Later on when Germany was seeking an 
ontlet in the Persian On)/, for her Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway, Great Britain agreed to 
settle her dilTerencos with Rnssia. purely for 
strategical reasons— safety of India. Thus 
it should be well to bear in mind, while 
studying British policy in Persia, that 
althongh British economic interests in that 
country are very considerable, yet Britain’s 
Persian policy is primarily based on strategi- 
cal reasons. So long as India remains under 


British control, so long as Britain continues- 
to play (he role of dominant power in the- 
*ast region between the Snez Canal and the 
Persian Gulf, strategical considerations will, 
bi) the deciding factor in forninlating British, 
policy. 

It is the opinion of a very competent- 
American observer and student of ♦World-' 
Politics, that — 

“Almost ererv action of British Governenent 
with respect to I’ersia, since tlio boginning of the - 
nineteenth century can be interpreted as the 
result, of aggressive or acquisitive ambitions. 
Especially this is so in tlie present century, when 
tn«{ progress of British iniluence in I’ersia has 
TWy often appeared to strike at tho independence 
of that Qufortunate nation. It seemed on several 
nctiasions (as IQ 1019) that Great Britain, having 
been iastrumenta! in detaching two of the Persian 
prOrinces, Afghanistan and half ot Bcluchistan, 
and hanog acquired domination over tho mineral 
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oppose the “""g Empire. So sore 

!hl British stotesmen-Lord Cuizon 
.oreio the “' “r„,_oboot the importance 
end Sir ®“f,o “Treaty o!. 1919, by 

ot the Persian Finance, 

■Tvbicb 5° Relations ^as to be fumly 

Army and Fore go 

■established that th y P(„,,smen-Vosso8-ed- 

to t'',®,*’' fpo S Prime-Minister, Prinz 
Dowleh, th®. . Einance and Saram-ed- 

’^‘'“^‘'’^h^ zned tS treaty on behjtf of 

Dorsleh-jrho si^''|^rsia-Kntionalist rcrsia- 
Persia. . _:n5,.trv and tbe cabinet 

■onated .the eorrnpt ministry j 

•of ,?'r“wbr4nslo-Potaian Treaty of 1919. 

repudiated the 4 Sio^^^^^ this bold 

Persian national.s^^ Gorernment of . Soviet 

ESssi'a, h”fyj'“pSeftho°4ncIo°-iperSnn 


'Tebicbenn bj ••— 

Agreement of laiJ** Great Britain 

practically parti Fatthermor^ to stiffen 

•and Tsarist Russia;. en- 

'Ibe opposition to ajy s3,aD 

“St”>«ct jorernm^^^^ 

SptVS” fi^fory 


_ jept — 

Bea- . „4 a very serious defeat for tho 

Tins meant a very 

British Jj, (be diplomatic battle- 

ebango Us tactic- ^ being, 

-Sd of remMn inactive politically 

5f nioiorred to rem protecting 

and militaii'y- . 'I^'i^aoSeUl intcrcsts- 

Britisb Of ”“™'la”lo-Fe«i“" Oil Company^ 
interests of the ^ Company and the 

Indo-Earopcan H", ,,l,ich ..are ''rt"- 


ind'olnropean Tele|m,-b^ 

ISf'BiiliA ao'ernment institnt.ons, and 
hUy r-nneerns. . . »i.„ nritish 


i!}hor minor concerns. , II, ^ British 

Vfhen it >;o“'”S„“'''’Khan represented Ibe 

in“remian poU.-. ‘-oy 

.^eto liming to aooP'"' j „ jjera ascroded 


sympathy of tho British. Ihe^pro^is'P?®) 

=enf Brilisii 

recognized him first as Shah. 

Ssh innueJ'ce 

Si ss 

ladies of Britain in Persia varied to 
‘■“IS'aptfe'y 'of ’Soviet Russia toivards tho 
peoples of the . East f^,,“'““'^,,“°j“sfro of 

b, p„re^nttrnisin.^^althongh^^tho dos,^.^^ 

Tcbicheiin. is ThL^'is^the 

freeing tho peoples of Asia. tb®F° . m,o 

A: 

?£.t'att“SragSsUt 

“"Thasbeon well said b^^^ajormt 
atfZf Russia 'aiieays remains." 

S tnS.' uador ‘ho Soviet ^^orernment 

baa at the mf and is folloiving 

aggressive pencirnlion This 

'i' r o? today if as encrROtleally opposed 
Russia of today m aJ.anee in northern 

,0 any “"..““"e old Russia of tho days 
' T««r “ft is by no means an oiag- 
Son’^ to say that snob an advaneo wnnld 

'°”wWlf '^fow '’IS,'’ anxiolis to maintain 

b„r.ionai indep^^^ 

^„rS'' effictant >ia-^^y„™''lo^mgfore,5n 

shape. T?ii<?siau support to the 

It was the .“nssirni bu|M 

nationalist ^f^^l'^^nntroUing Persia throuph 
British project of ,n|() ft vrus 

f;i‘:iy" talSo ^n'SotMInn^^ 


York; The Century Co.. 102^. page lo- 


• Ibid. p. I’lS 
t Ibid. p. 157 
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Soviet support to tho cause of Afghan 
indepeodeuce strengthened the Afghan cause 
and later on Britain had to acl:DO«ledge 
Afghan sovereignty. ConsoJidalion of Soviet 
Russian position through neutrality treaties 
with Turkey, Pursta and Afghanistan has 
forced Great Britain to adopt means to 
strengthen her position in Palestine, Arabia, 
^lesopotamia, the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian North-Western Frontier regions. 

Great Britain’s recent treaty with the 
Kingdom of Uedjaz (concluded in May 1927», 
by which the signatories pledged themselves 
to maintain friendly relations with Bahrein, 
is regarded as prcjndicial to Persian 
interests. Bahrein, with a popnlation of 
120,000, consists of a group of islands in the 
Persian Gulf, 300 miles south of Basra. 
Although Great Britain in 1808 established 
a sort o{ protectorate over it, gnaranteeiog 
its autonomy, Persia never recognized this 
arrangement and always claimed Persian 
sovereignty over It ; and the justice of the 
Persian claim was recognized by fjord 
Clarendon in 18C9. 

Last November the Persian Government 
protested against the Anglo-Hedjaz treaty ; 
and not being satisfied with the British reply, 
during the last days of December 1927, 
complained to the League of Nations that 
“tbe treaty concloded between Great Britain 
and Eedjaz last May encroached npon tbe 


fiovereignty of Persia." Tho ontcome of 
this dispnto, in all probability, will result in 
British victory and thus further increase of 
British power and prestige in Southern 
Persia, and greater tension between Britain 
and nationalist Persia supported by Soviet 
Uossia 

Whatever may be tho * future develop- 
ment lu New Persia, 

"It is not likely that Britain’s hold over tho 
SoQthern part of Persia will be relaxed : and the 
most deQmte trend perceptible in the coarse of 
the past few years has been strengthenins of that 
hold. 80 that sonthem Persia is already, in a 

8 tactical sense, a put of th“ British Empire. 

riiish policy defends that property ; and its 
secondary aspect tends to advance to the north.’’* 

Anglo-Russian rivalry in Persia is acute and 
Persian nationalists are anxious to free their 
country from direct or indirect control of alien 
powers This may lead to a conflict of 
serious character. In such a conflict, Persia 
may have tbe support of Soviet Russia, 
whereas the Arabs will fight for Britain 
against Persia Afghanistan and Turkey 
will either adopt a policy of neutrality or 
side with Persia, whichever may serve their 
best interests. However, India’s man-power, 
strategic position and military strength will 
be tbe determining factor in such a conflict. 


• Ibid. p. 180. 


lA LILY FROM THE GUTTER 
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T he world may be compared to a viHage, 
lying at the foot of a sleeping volcano. 
Man knows that any moment an errnp- 
tioa may occur, reducing bis world to ashes, 
but he refuses to believe it. He conld not 
live, if ho believed it. So be goes cn (bo 
even tenor of his way. as if there were not 
tho slightest canso of fear. 

But for the unlucky, tbe volcano rises 
ont of its age-long sleep. Tbe man who 
yesterday lacked nothing in men, money 
or fame, takes to the road today, a beggar 
nothing bat his life left to him. Satyasarao, 
50-2 


the roach-petted son of the Mitra family, was 
one such unfortnnate. 

His father came of a very rich family. 
Pot two or three generations, they bad been 
spending the money, amassed by their for- 
bears but had not yet saccccded in exhanst- 
ing the store He and his eldest son 
Nityasaran together, were trying hard though, 
to bring about this seemingly impossible 
event. Satyasaran’s eldest sister, Saroja, was 
married with such pomp and splendour, that 
oven the metropolis looked on 
j... wns font to 


wonder. Nityasarnn 
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of Tnriou9_ classes and castes, some farbtncd. 
some with caps on, some bare-headed, 
abounded ovorywhoro. There was no lack of 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Barmans too. 
Small eating shops could bo scon orerywhoro 
on the footpaths, which were greatly patro* 
noised oren by very Well-dressed people. 
Ohineso and Rnrmcso men wontabont Rolling 
Mohiuga which seemed a groat delicacy. 
Bormi'se JJ^jr^r-irotfjea aad /rcriV-womon 
walked along with free easy strides. It was 
evident that they had never known purdah. 
Tho rickshaw reigned hero, ns the king of 
conveyances. Tho rickshawmen wero ail 
of tho province of Madras. Satyasaran 
went on and on. without knowing where 
bo was going. , Up to this time, ho 
had been following a high road. Now 
seeing a sm.ill, thickly peopled lane, before 
him, ho directed his steps there. Evidently, 
tho dwellers horcafaonts, wore very poor. 
Tho lane was dirty, the honsos looked 
insanitary and dingy. People slept on tho 
footpaths in broad daylight, others lolled hero 
and there, fanning themselves with the 
handkerchiefs they osnally tied roand tboir 
heads. Most of them were coolies and rick- 
shaw pullers. They spoke in Tamil and 
Telngo, which were nothing but mere sounds 
to Satyasaran. 

' At the other ond of the lane, before a 
smaU shop, a furious quarrel seemed to be 
raging. About twenty persons, male and 
female, shouted and gesticolated with all 
their might and a large crowd had gathered 
aronnd to see the fun. Satyasaran fylt 
curious and went and stood amidst the 
crowd. 


' The combatants seemed to be Madrasis, 
so much Satyasaran guessed from their 
language, though be hardly understMd a 
■word of it. A young girl, of 
years, sat on Ibo gronnd, -weeping, bbe bad 
In orange-oolonred Saree on, -wilh if 

borders Sbo wore no ornaraents. Her face 
was pretty and her complexion, though datb. 
gtawe^ Jlb heaUh. A large fat man. Blood 
hpfnvH her He had many tmek gom 
ornaments on and wore a cloth "'‘J '"““J 
borders He seemed in a funons temper and 

Sr shonHog angrily M an atfenha 

man who, on his part, w^ved his arms abom 
wildly and seemed to be trying to make 
bis aLersary see reason. Tho 
rushed at tho young sroman, every now aM 
fhon and pulled her sharply by the atm, 
Tho 'girl snatched away her hand and wept 


oven more loudly. Questions in all the 
dialects of India, wore being showered up 
on these persons, bnt none answered the^a 
They weto too busy, with their ova 
quarrel. 


Satyasaran wanted to know, what the 
matter was. IIo looked around and saw 
that there wero a fow Bengalis in the crowd, 
lift approached an old gentleman and asked, 
“tVhat’s tho matter, sir? What are thej 
quarreling about ?” 

Tho old gentleman looked up and said. 
‘These people have very little to do, save 
qnarrel. They toil like slaves, squander all 
their earnings on drink, then fight and 
quarrel. East of all, they go to the hospital 
and dio.'* 

“But wliat’s tho bono of contoutioo in 
(his case ?” Satyasaran asked again. "Why 
is that fat man palling about ''that gid 
so ?” 


“Ho has bought (ho girl, of (faaf old man", 
tho gentlcmoQ said, “now tho girl does not 
want to go with him. So this scono’'. 

Satyasaran could hardly bolievo hls cars. 
“What do yon mean ? Bought the pirb 
did yon say? Won’t Ibo police arrest him?" 

The old gentleman made a gesture of 
contempt with his hand. 'Thousands of such 
cases happen everyday”, he said. "Who 
informs tho police ? This fat rascal will 
take away the girl, will keep ‘her for some 
days, and then wilt sell her to souiebody 
olso, whonevor be wants money for drink. 
To these people, women aro no better than 
chattel, Tdis girl is in for a good beating, 
slie is picking np such a row.” 

Satyssaraa was bighif ezcHed. "Wbat 
au awfnl state of affairs !” he cried, “I 
did not know, that snob things conld happen 
in broad daylight, in any civilized coQntry. 
Ought not we to inform the police 

"What would be tho good of that?” the 
old gentleman asked. "The police Would 
arrest this old man and tho fat rascal, but 
they would do nothing for the girl. Her 
friends and relatives won’t take her in even 
if she has got any nere. Even jf they do 
they themselves will become her porsecnfnrs.' 
a few days later.” ^ 

Satyasaran kept on saying. ‘‘Dut thi, is 
infamous, sir One can’t look on quietly „nJ 
do nolbinc, Conld nothins bo done to .Jvn 
the girl i*" 

The old gentleman langbed. "Of cenrsP 
something could be done, if you c.ared in dn 
it You can buy the girl from thaf fat 
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Ta«c 8 l, if yon ofTer a price bip enoogb. But 
I don’t think you need be so very anxious 
about the girl. She is tOBkinp such a fuss, 
not becaose sbo is beiop sold like caiUe, but 
because she does not like that mao. Being 
sold Into sla«^ery is nothing new to them.” 

Satyasaran gave very little heed to his 
last words and said, “I can bay her, if 
there’s no other way. It might mean the 
loss of everything I hate, hot that matters 
little. I cannot stand by and see a fellow 
creatnro sold into infamy. Bat where am f 
to help her, even if I succeed in buying 
her ? I have landed here jnst today, and 
I have no relatives here.” 

_ ’‘Arrangements for keeping her in safety 
might be made,” the old man said. “But if 
you really intend buying her, then please, 
bnrry up. Their meeting is drawing to a 
close, it seems. I think they are going to 
have recourse to their fists.” 

It Was really so. The fat rnan let out a 
TOftr like that of an animal and seizing the 
girl by her hair, lifted her by main force 
from the ground. The crowd began to melt 
nway. Nobody ItsUoed to the piteous cries 
of the girl ; even the old mao, who had sold 
her prepared to walk ctT. with his buodles. 

Satyasaran conld bear no more. He made 
his way throngh the crowd, and poshed 
back the fat man. ihns releasing the girl. 
A terrible uproar ensued. Satyasaran’s voice 
was completely drowned in the (orrooif. 
The old gentleman rushed to his help and 
standing by him, be began to explain to the 
people in a mixed dialect of Telago and 
Hindi. The uproar lessened and tbo girl 
looked np at Safya<ar80, her big eyes foil of 
gratitade Her recent purchaser, too, stared at 
him. an ugly smile wreathing his puffy face. 

”What have you told them ?” Satyasaran 
asked. 

‘‘The thing they understand best of all,” 
he replied. "I told them that this young 
geatlemsD from Bengal has taken a great 
liking to this girl. If you sell her to biro, well 
and good. Bat if yon don’t, we will send 
for the police, yon will all be severely 
punished, as the young gentleman is related 
•to the police superintendeDt.” 

Satyasaran shrank within himself in 
.dismay. Good Heavens! "What d character 
had he been given, before so many people. 
Bat he was prepared to stand all, if be 
could save the girl thereby. It mattered 
very littie, what this motly crowd thongbi 
of him. 


^ “Ask them,” he fold the old gentleman, 
how much they want for the girl ” 

The fat man waved his arms about and 
ponred !oiih a torrent of words io aoswer 
to this qnesticn. Satyasaran approached the 
girl and asked, “What's your name ?” 

Tho girl understood Hindi a little, she 
looked at Satyasaran and answered, "My name 
is Kanakammc, Babu.” 

At this jnnctnre the old gentleman turned 
round and said, “This rascal is pretty greedy. 
He wants two hundred for the girl, though 
he himself had scarcely paid fifty ” 

Satyasaran was in a bnrry to close this 
affair. 'All tight.' he said, T shalb pay two 
hundred. Bnt I havo not got the money 
with me I mnst retnrn home to get it. 
Woold these people wait here for me ?” 

“it is difficult to answer for them,” tho 
gentlemaD said "You better do one thing. 
My boose is close by. Ask this rascal and 
the gtrl to come with ns. and wait for you 
in my rooms. Yon go and get the money, 
as qnick as yon can. Ton were destined to 
lose money to-day, otherwise why should 
yoD happen to be here just at this moment ?” 

“Well, it IS not pure loss,” Satyasaran said. 
T may have lost in money, bnt I consider it 
a gain to have saved a fellow^being from 
worse than death 

“You are young yet”, laughed the 
gentleman. “Yon look at the world through 
rosy fenses. We have grown hard. To 
os, loss is loss. But let’s get a move 
on. it'e no nse standing bareheaded in this 
snn.” 

His flat was not very far from where they 
stood. They arrived therein a minute. The 
sigbt'Seers were a bit disappointed at not 
being able to see this drama to the end and 
gradually melted away. 

A few children rnshed out of the inner 
rooms, at the advent of these strange visitors, 
and gazed at them with wide open eyes. 
The ladies, too, looked out, throngh half- 
closed doors and windows. Kanakamma 
stood io a corner in a shtizi)iiog attitude. 
The fat man sat down on the floor and 
gazed around curiously, Satyasaran rnshed 
off almost at once to get the money. 

He took a rickshaw and made the coolie 
run tor all he was worth. His brain seethed 
with conflicting thoughts. "What was he to 
do witb this girl? If it had been a boy, 
instead of a girl, tho problem would have 
been much simpler. He could have worked 
as a servant in his house. But he had no 
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oj Tarions classes and castes, some tntbaned, 
some with caps on, some bare-headed, 
abounded everywhere. There was no lach oi 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans too. 
Small eating shops could be seen everywhere 
on the footpaths, which were greatly patro- 
nised even by very well-dressed people. 
Chinese and Burmese men wentabont selling 
Mohinga which seemed a great delicacy. 
Burmese flower-women and frait-womcn 
walked along with free easy strides. It vras 
evident that they had never known purdah. 

The rickshaw reigned here* as the king of 
conveyances. The rickshawmen were all 
of the province o! Madras. Satyasaran 
went on and on, without knowing where 
ho was going. Dp to this time, he 
had been loliowing a high road. Now 
seeing a small, thickly peopled lane, before 
him, ho directed his steps there. Evidently, 
the dwellers hereabouts, wore very poor. 
The lane was dirty, the houses looked 
insanitary and dingy. People slept on the 
footpaths in broad daylight, others lolled hero 
and there, fanning themselves with the 
handkerchiefs they usually tied round tbeir 
heads. Most of them were coolies and rick- 
shaw pullers. They spoke in Tamil and 
Telagti, which were nothing but mere souods 
to Satyasaran. 

‘ At the other end of tlie lane, before a 
small shop, a faiions qaarrel seemed to bo 
itgiag. About twenty persons, male and 
female, shouted and gcsticnlated with all 
their might and a large crowd had gathered 
around to sco the fun. Satyasaran fuU 
curious and went and stood amidst the 
crowd. 

The combatants seemed to bo lladtasis. 
so much Satyasaran guessed from Ihoir 
language, though ho hardly understood a 
word of it A yonng girl, of about twenty 
years, sat on the ground, weeping. She had 
an orange-colonrcd Saree on, with broad red 
borders She woro no ornaments. Her face 
was prolty and her complexion, though dark, 
glowed with health. A largo fat mao. ^tood 
befoTo her. lie had many thick gold 
ornaTuenU ou and wore a cloth with fancy 
borders Uc seemed in a furious IcropeV and 
w*s shouting angrily at an altcnnafod old 
man. who. on his part, waved his arms about 
wildly, and seemed to ho trying to make 
hi* adversary see. rea*on. Tlic fat person 
Tu*hed nt Iho yonng woman, every now and 
then, and pnllrd hor sharply by the arm. 

K>ti matched avay her hand and wept 


all the 


not 


even more loudly. Questions in 
dialects of India, were being , 

on these persons, but none answered^ tn 
They were too ^ busy, with their o 
quarrel. 

Satyasaran wanted to know, what ® 

matter was. He looked around and 
that there were a few Bengalis in the cro • 
Ho approached an old gentleman and ' 

“What’s the mat'ter, sir? What are ' they 
quarreliog about ?” , j 

The old gentleman looked up aud sa ■ 
“These people have very little to do, 
quarrel. They toil like slaves, squander a 
their earnings on drink, then fign* ? , 
quarrel Last of all, they go to the hospit® 
and die.’* _ •_ 

“But what’s the bone of contention i 
this case ?” Satyasaran asked again. • 
is that fat man pulling about ‘ that 
so ?'* 

“He has bought the girl, of that old i®an^i 
the gentleman said, “now the girl does 
want to go with him. So this scene”. 

Satyasaran ronld hardly believe his cew. 
“What do yon mean ? Bought the filrj; 
did you say? Won’t the police arrest him? 

The old gontloman made a posture ot 
contempt with bis hand. “Thousands of 
cases happen everyday”, bo said. Who 
informs the polieo ? This fat rascal will 
tako oway tho girl, will keep 'her for some 
days, and then will soil her to somebony 
else, whenever ho wants . money for drink. 
To these people, women axe no better than 
chattel. This girl is in for a good beating, 
she is picking up such a row.” 

Satyasaran w as highly excited. ‘ What 
att awful state of affairs 1” ho cried, “t 
did not know, that such things could happen 
in broad daylight, in any civilized country. 
Ought not wo to inform the police ?” 

“What would bo tho good of that?” tho 
old gentleman asked. “Tho police would 
arrest this old man and tho fat rascal, bot 
they would do nothing for tho girl. Her 
friends and relativo’J won’t take her in, even 
U she has got any iierc. Even if they do, 
they themselves will become hor persecutors, 
a few days later." 

^ Satyasaran kept on s-sying, “But this is 
infamous, sir. Ono can’t look on quietly and 
do nothing. Could nothing bo done to save 
the girl V" 

Tho old gontloman laughed. “Of course. 
BOraetelng canid bo done, if you cated to do 
* You can buy tho girl from that fat 


it 
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Ta«ca!, jf yon offer a price Iir enoogh. Bat 
I don’t think yon need be so Tety anxious 
about the girl. She is making snch a fnss, 
pot because she is being sold like cattle, bol 
becaose she does not like that roan. Being 
■sold into slavery is nothing new to them.” 

Satyasaran gave very little heed to Ms 
last words and said, “I can buy her, if 
dhere’s no other way. It might mean the 
loss of ererythlng I hate, but that malteis 
little. I cannot stand by and sco a fellow 
creature sold into infamy. But where am I 
to help her, even if I succeed in buying 
her ? I have landed here just today, and 
I have no relatives here.” 

'Arrangements for keeping her in safety 
might be made,” the old man said. "But if 
you really intend buying her, then please, 
burry up. Their meeting is drawing to a 
close, it seems. I think they are going to 
have recourse to their fists.” 

It was really so. The fat roan let out a 
Toat like that of an aoiiual and seizing the 
girl by her bair« lifted her by main forco 
from the ground. The crowd began to melt 
«way. Nobody listened to the piteous cries 
cf the girl ; even the old man, who bad sold 
her prepared to walk olT, with hia bandies. 

Satyasarao could bear no more. He made 
fits way through the crowd, and pushed 
back the fat man, thus releasing the girl. 
A temble uproar ensued. Satyasaran's voice 
was completely drowsed in the turiDoil. 
The old gentlemau rushed to bis help and 
standing by bim, he began to expfaio to tho 
people in a mixed dialect of Telugu and 
Hindi. The uproar lessened and tbe girl 
looked up at Satyasaran, her big eyes full ol 
gratitude. Her recent purchaser, too. stared at 
him, an ugly smile wreathing bis pulTy face. 

"What have you told them ?” Satyaswaa 
asked. 

“The thing they understand best of all.” 
he replied. “I told them that this young 
gentleman from Bengal bas taken a great 
liking to this girl. 1/ you sell her to biro, well 
and good. Bat if yon don't, wo will send 
for the police, you will all be severely 
pnnished, as the yonng gentleman is related 
-to the police superintendent.'' 

Satyasaran shrank within himself in 
.dismay. Good Heavens! What a character 
had be been given, before so many people. 
But he was prepared to stand ail. if he 
could ear© the girl thereby. It mattered 
very little, what this motly crowd thought 
of him. 


Ask them,” he told tho old gentleman, 
MW much they want for the girl" 

Tho fat man waved his arras about and 
poured forth a torrent of words in answer 
to this qnesficm Satyasarao approached the 
girl and asked, “What's your name ?” 

The girl understood Hindi a little, she 
looked at Satyasaran and answered, “My name 
13 Kanakamraa, Babu." 

At this juncture the old gentleman turned 
round and said, “This rascal is pretty greedy, 
n© tracts two hundred for the girl, though 
be himself had scarcely paid fifty.” 

Satyasaran was in a hurry to close this 
affair. ‘All right.” he said, “I shalhpay two 
hundred. But 1 ha\o cot got the money 
with me I must return home to get it 
Would these people wait here for roe ?" 

“It is di/bcult to answer for them," tho 
genlleroan said. "You better do one thing. 
3Iy bouse is close by. Ask this rascal and 
tho girl to come with os, and wait for you 
in my rooms. Yon go and get tbe money, 
as quick as you can. You were destiued to 
lose money to-day, otherwise why should 
you happen to be here just at this tnomeot?” 

“Weli, it IS not pure loss," Satyasaran said. 
“I luay bar© lost is money, but I consider it 
a gam to have saved a fellow-being from 
worse than death. 

“You are young yet”, laughed the 
gentlefflao. "You look at the world through 
rosy lenses. We have grown hard. To 
Qs, loss is loss. But let’s get a mov© 
oo, it’s no use staediog bareheaded in Ibis 
sun ’’ 

His flat was not very far from where they 
elooi 'Hiey arrived there in a minnte. The 
sight-seers were a bit disappointed at not 
being able to see this drama to the end and 
gradually melted away. 

A few children roshed out of the inner 
rooms, at the advent of these strange visitors, 
and gazed at them with wide open eyes. 
The ladies, loo, looked out, through half- 
closed doors and windows, Xanakamma 
stood in a coiner in a shrinking attitude. 
The fat man sat down oq the floor and 
gazed around curiously, Satyasaran rushed 
off almost at once to get the money. 

lie took a rickshaw and made the coolio 
run for nil he was worth His brain seethed 
with conflictiug thoughts. What was ho to 
do with this girl? If it bad been a boy, 
instead of a girl, tbe problem would have 
been much simpler. He could have worked 
as a ©ervant iu his house. But he had no 
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lot contiQuing his studies. He lived there 
three years, and came back with, Lord 
knows, how much knowledge, acquired. Sian 
only saw that he had acquired a very pretty 
English girl for bis wife. 

Kityasaran’s mother was not living. 
Neither was there any other aged female 
relative in the family. So the new daughter- 
in-law did not have to meet with any 
obstacles in the shape of orthodox relatives. 
The father was a famous agnostic, and did 
not care a penny about orthodoxy. He 
frowned as be saw his new daughter- 
in-law, then seemed to forget her existence 
altogether, Saroja’a relatives-in-law bec.ame 
loud in abuse for a few days, but meeting 
with no response anywhere, had to stop, 
baffled. The youngest girl, Niroja, had not 
yet been married at all, so there were none 
in that qnarter to abuse the Mitras. for lack 
of orthodoxy. 

The now bride, suddenly developed a 
‘ most amazing hobby. She wanted motor cars, 
matching all her dresses. Tbo infatuated 
young husband did not find anything extra- 
ordinary in this demand. So blue cars, green 
cars, cream-coloured cars, silvor-gray cars 
began to roll in one by one, and fill all the 
garages. Niroja tamed up her pretty nose, 
Saroja wrote a most abusive letter to her 
brother, while their father sat with a bidooua 
smile on bis lips and a glass of win© in 
hand, Satyasaran, alone, of all the family 
made no remarks. He was busy, preparing 
for the SI. A. examination, and had no time 
to inspect tho garage of his sister-in-law. 

At this jnneturp, tho volcano woke up 
suddenly. Nityasaran, his wife and Niroja. 
carao home from a feast, and died witliiii 
twenty-four hours, of nento food-poisoning. 
Niroja was the last to expire. As her body 
was being carried out of her room, a tremend- 
ous report was heard from n room in tbo 
first floor. Tho old man, their father, had 
blown his brains out. 


Tho heart and brain of Satyas.'iran scorned 
to bo paralysed. Ho did not weep, he did 
not talk*, only sal on like a dnmb animal, in 
a corner of his room. Saroja camo over 
from her husband’s house. Sho wept loudly 
nod wanted Satyasaran to come away wHh 
her. Bat ho would not budge an inch. 

As soon Qs tho, old man died, dame 
rortuDo left hi3 honso for ever. He had 
enormously overdrawn nl tho bank and had 
borrowed money right and left. The farail! 
fohedors at once adjUed Sntyasaran to applj 


.or insolvency. Ho left the home of his 
boyhood for over with nothing but a few 
clothes, which he carried in a suitcase II 0 
had to put up at Saroja’s, for a few days, 
but he had determined not to stay there, for 
more than two or three days. 

The metropolis seemed like an inferno to 
him. He was determined to leave Bengal, as 
everything connected with his past bad 
become insufferable to him. He could not 
even look at the face of his sister. If 
friends came to see him, he would promptly 
walk out of the house. 

^ “You will go mad, if you keep on like 
this,” his brother-in-law, Akhil. said. “Why 
don’t you start on a tour ? You better stay 


our. ror a year or two.” 

‘I have not money enough to buy 
third class railway ticket”, Satyasaran said. 
‘Where can I go ?” 

“Ob, that’s all right.” said Akhil, patting 
him on the shoulder. “We have taken 
thousands from your father when we needed 
them. So we should be able to lend you ft 
few hundreds in your hour of need. If you 
don’t want to accept a gift, take it as a loan, 
and^repay it when you are able.” 

I don’t think, I shall ever bo able to do 
that”, said Satyasaran with a sad smile “Still, 
it is better to borrow from you, than from 
a stranger. Give me fivo hundred, at 
present.” 

“Where do you think of going?” his 
brother in-law askod. 

‘I think, I shall go to Burma,” Satyasaran 
replied, it is said to be a land of oppor- 
tunities.” 

No calendar was consulted to find out an 
auspicious moment for starting. Misfortune 
was already n permaoent guest at his home 
BO it was not needful to offer her a bribe of 
fear. The first steamer available was good 
cnojiBh for Ho started as a 

heeded how 

tho three days passed. Sorael.raes ho boneht 
food nod soraelmics ho wool without 
h.hw- “jT ““"y P"“p1o in Raogoon. He 
Ihera boforo stnrtioB, to 
Srlhnni, * nhart. Ho was relioved to 
hhre?n«t •'“'i complied with 

aod?l’mToht “ straoKcr to tho place, 

hS hwn have -Bono hard with him, had 
ho P"" lott a ODo to fond for hirasolf. 
moo hJ Pcfrc'hinEly now. Tno 

to another race, their dresses 
him. raeaniogloss to 

nun. Many of tho honscs wero bntlt in a 
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strange way. Satyasaran began to hope, 
that he would be able to forget the blow, 
destiny bad dealt him, if he stayed on here. 
How cheerful and care-free, these Burmese 
looked ! He wondered if they had ever 
suffered ! Could they go about in such 
bright colonred dresses and with such smiling 
faces, if Fate bad been unkind to them ? 

'These people are not as poverty-stricken, 
as those of our own land, are they ?” he 
asked his friend, BIswanath Babn. “None 
of them seem poor” 

'That’s trna to a certain extent,” his 
friend replied, “but these people are not so 
very rich, as may appear at first sight They 
spend less on the other necessities of life, 
and so, are able to dress much better, than 
the Indians.” 

They reached their destination very soon. 
Biswanath did not live hero with bis family, 
becanse it cost too much. Bat be bad grown 
too old to mess with varions strange yonng- 
men, so he rented a small flat, and lived 
there, with his ChittagonUn servant. 

The hackney carriage stopped before a 
house in a small lane. Biswanath Baba got 
down, and shouted— “Kamioi, Kaminl,” looking 
upwards. A few minutes later, a tall, stal- 
wart man came down the stairs of the bouse, 
collected all the luggage and carried them 
np. siogle banded. Satyasaran felt amnsed to 
think, that the fellow was called Namini 
(lady). He certainly did not look effeminate. 

They came op the narrow and dark stairs 
and entered a room on the first fioor. 
Biswanath Baba understood clearly the 
amazement, with which his guest was snrvey- 
ing the ryom. “We have no houses here, as 
we understand the word in India. Most of 
ns have to pass onr days in those wooden 
cages.” he said. 

Satyasaran sat down in that dark, bare 
room, destitute of any kind of farnitare. 
Perhaps, this was what he seeded, be 
tlionghL The more drastic the change, the 
better for him. He had come here to forget 
that he was the son of a very rich man, so 
he should not expect any kind of luxury 
and comfort. 

T shall have to rush off to my blessed 
office.” bis friend said, “after I have had roy 
breakfast Yon. too, have yours. What will 
you do. all the afternoon ?” 

“I shall look around a bit.” Satyasaran 
s.aid. ^ 

"‘All right”, Biswanath said ; “but bo 
careful not to pick np a qirarrei with any 


Burmese. These people don't think much of 
stabbing a person,” 

T have very lifflo practice in the art of 
((aarreliog,” Satyasaran said, “I could not 
qoarrel now. even if I tried.” 

He went to have his bath. He came 
back to see the servant preparing to lay 
their breakfast. Instead of the enstomary 
pieces of carpet, two newspapers were spread 
on the floor. Two tumblers of aluminium 
were secured for the dnoVing water. Biswa- 
natb Babn was waiting for him. Satyasaran 
had eaten next to nothing in the steamer, 
so he was hungrily expecting his breakfast. 
He sat down without delay. 

But the first mouthful nearly drew tears 
from his eyes. How painfully hot ' besides, 
his palate was a stranger to snch remarkably 
bad cooking. He gave up all hopes of 
eating the vegetable carry and began to 
take his rice with the dal alone. 

“Cannot you eat i" asked bis host 'This 
fellow nsed to sweep roads in bis own 
coootry, I think. In Rangoon, be has tnrned 
out to he a very good cook. He does not 
know a single thing ' One could eat a bit, 
it be would only boil fhe things. But no, 
be must cook ' I cannot teach him anything, 
be IS snch an awful idiot. Bring some more 
dal for the new Babn, you good-for-nothing 
wretch. Is the fish very hot too ? I told 
him to do his best, as I was expecting a 
guest, so be has lavished all the red pepper 
be had in his store on the breakfast” 

The servant had begun to look very 
much abashed, and Satyasaran felt a certain 
pity for him. Why bad Fate played him 
such a trick? His name did not snit him, 
neither did his occupation. He should have 
been a prize fighter by rights. So in order 
to console the fellow, he said, “No, no, the 
6sh is all right” 

The man was so pleased, that he ran off 
at once to bring him more fish. This dish, 
tots was very hot; but Satyasaran ate on 
with heroic fortitude, restraining his tears 
with difBcultv, in order to keep his word. 

After finishing breakfast, bis host left 
him for his office. Satyasaran rested abont 
half an hour, then he too walked ont He 
was new to the place, he looked abont him 
very carefully, so that he might not forget 
his way. 

Rangoon was the capital of Burma, but 
there were not so many Bnrmese people 
about, as one would expect. In fact, one, 
met more Madrasis here than Burmese. 
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of various classes aud castes, some turbancd, 
some ^ith caps on, some bare-headed, 
abounded everywhere. There was no lack of 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Bnrmans too. 
Small eating shops could be seen evorywhoro 
on the footpaths, which were greatly patro- 
nised even by very well-dressed people. 
Chinese and Burmese men went abont selling 


oven more loudly. Questions in all Ih© 
dialects of India, wore being showered up 
on the'’© persons, but none answered these. 
They were too ^ busy, with (heir own 
quarrel. 

Satyasaran wanted to know, what the 
matter was. Ho looked around and saw 
that there wore a few Bengalis in tho crowd. 


Mohiuga which seemed a groat delicacy, ijo approached nn_ old gontleman and nsked, 
Burmese flower- women and fruit-women “What’s the matter, sir? What are they 
walked along with free easy strides. It was qaarrcllng about ?” 


evident that they bad never known purdah. 
The rickshaw reigned here, as the king of 
conveyances. The rickshawmen were all 
of the province of Madras. Satyasaran 
went on and on, without knowing where 
he was going. Up to this time, ho 
had been following a high road. Now 
seeing a small, thickly peopled lane, beforo 
him, he directed his steps there. Evidently, 
the dwellers hereabouts, were very poor. 


Tho o?d gentleman looked up and said. 
"Theso people have very little to do, save 
qnarrel. They toil like slaves, squander all 
thoir earnings on drink, then fight and 
qnarrel. Last of all, they go to the hospital 
and dio.’* 

“But what’s tho bono of contention in 
this case ?” Satyasaran asked again. Why 
is that fat man pulling about ■ that girl 
80 ?” 


The lane was ditty, the bouses looked »tT v v vi *u,. nf ihof aU man”, 
insanitary and dingV- People slept on tho Ve Tl 

foolp.ths in broad daylight, others lolled hero Sla a'nooo” 


and there, fanning themselves with tho 
handkerchiefs they csaally tied round their 
heads. Most of them were cooUes and rick- 
shaw pullers. They spoke in Tamil and 
Telngu, which were nothing but mere sounds 
to Satyasaran. 

‘ At the other end ot the lane, before a 
small shop, a furious quarrel seemed to be 
raging. About twenty persons, male and 
female, shouted aud gesticulated with all 
their might and a large crowd had gathered 
around to see the fun. Satyasaran foil 
curious and went and stood amidst the 
crowd. 

The combatants seemed to be Madrasis, 
so much Satyasaran guessed from their 
language, though he hardly understood a 
word of it A young girl, of about twenty 
years, sat on the ground, weeping. She bad 
an orange-coloured Saree on, with broad red 
borders She wore no ornaments. Her face 
was pretty and her complexion, though dark, 
glowed with health. A large fat man, stood 
before her. He had many thick gold 


want to go with him. So this scooo”.^ 
Satyasaran conld hardly beliov© his 
"What do yon mean? Bought the girl, 
did yon say? Won’t tho police arrest him? 

The old gentleman mado a gesture, or 
contempt with bis hand. "Thousands of ,|ach 
cases happen' everyday he said. ft no 
informs the police ? This fat rascal will 
take away the girl, will keep her for some 
days, and then will sell her to somebody 
else, whenever ho wants money for drink. 
To these people, women are no better than 
chattel. This girl is in for a good beating, 
she is picking up such a row.” 

Satyasaran w as highly excited. What 
an awful state of affairs 1” he cried. ‘T 
did not know, that such things could happen 
in broad daylight, in any civilized country. 
Ought not we to inform tho police ?” 

“What would be the good of that?” the 
old gentleman asked. “The police would 
arrest this old man and the fat rascal, but 
they would do nothing for the girl. Her 
friends and relatives won’t take her in, even 
it she has got any nere. 


— o-- ---v — Even if they do, 

ornaments on and wore a cloth with fancy they themselves will become her norseculors, 
borders. He seemed in a furious temper and a few days later.” 

'Ton.ae, ever, and The old seatlomae hnshod. "0( eoarae, 
som^hing could be done, if you cared to do 
It Xou can bay the girl from that fat 


then, and pnlUd her sharply by tho arm. 
0 girl snatched away her hand and wept 
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rascal, jf yon offer a price big enoogb. But 
I don’t IhiDk yon need bo so very anxioos 
abont tbe girl. She is making soch a fnss, 
■not becanse she is being sold like cattle, bat 
becanse she does not ht© that mao. Being 
sold into sUrery is nothing new to them” 

Satyasaran gare very little heed to his 
last words and said, “I can bny her, if 
there's no other way. It might mean the 
loss of everything I have, bnt that matters 
little. 1 cannot stand by and see a fellow 
creator© sold into is/amy. Bot whcra am I 
to help her, even if I succeed in baying 
her ? I bare landed here jnsf today, and 
I have no relatives here.” 

^ “Arrangements for keeping her in safety 
might be made,” tbe old mao said. “Bnt if 
you really intend baying her, then please, 
burry up. Their meeting fa drawing to a 
close, it seems. I think they are, going to 
have reconrse to their fisfa." 

It was really so. The fat man let ont a 
Toar like that of an animal and seizing tho 
girl by her hair, lifted ber by main force 
from the gronnd. Tbe crowd began to melt 
«way. Nobody listened to the piteous cries 
of tbe girl ; even tbe old man, who had sold 
her prepared to walk off. with his buodfes. 

Satyasarao could bear no more. He made 
fifs way through tbe crowd, and poshed 
back the fat man, thns releasing the girl. 
A terrible nproar ensued. Satyasarao’s voice 
was completely drowned in the tormoil. 
The old gentleman rushed to his help and 
standing by bim, he began to ©zpfaia to Ibe 
people in a mixed dialect of Telogu aod 
Hindi. Tbe uproar lessened and tbe girl 
looked up at Satyasarao, ber big eyes {oil of 
gratitnde. Her recent purchaser, too, stared at 
him, an ugly smile wreathing bis pally face. 

“What have you told them ?” Satyasarao 
asked. 

“The thing they understand best of all.” 
be replied. “I told them that this young 
gentleman from Bengal has taken a great 
liking to this girl. If you fell her to biro, well 
and good. But if yon don’t, wo will send 
for the police, you will all be severely 
punished, as the young gentleman is related 
io the police superintendent.” 

Satyasaran shrank within himself in 
dismay. Good Heavens! What n ebaradet 
had he been given, before so many people. 
But he was prepared to stand ail, if ho 
could save the girl thereby. It mattered 
very little, what this motly crowd thought 
of him. 


Ask them,” he told tho old gentleman, 
Tiow much they want for the girl” 

The fat man waved his arms about and 
poured forth a torrent of words in answer 
to this questicD^ Satyasaran approached tho 
girl and asked. “What’s your name ?” 

The girl undersfood Hindi a little, she 
looked at Satyasaran and answered, “My name 
is Kanakamma, Babu.” 

At this juncture the old gentleman turned 
round and said, “This rascal is pretty greedy, 
n© wants two hundred for the girl, though 
he himself bad scarcely paid fifty.” 

Satyasaran was in a burry to close this 
affair. ‘All right,” he said, “I ahall’ pay two 
hundred. But I have not got the money 
with me. I mast return home to get it, 
Woold theso people wait here for me ?" 

“It is d)lbcalt to answer tor them,” the 
gentleman said. “You better do one thing. 
My bouse is close by. Ask this rascal and 
the girl to come with us, and wait for you 
io my rooms. You go aod get the money, 
as quick as you can. You were destined to 
lose money to-day, otherwise why should 
you bappeo to be here just at this momeot?" 

“Weil, it IS not pure loss,” Satyasaran said. 
“I may bar© lost io mooey, but I consider it 
a gaiQ to have saved a fellow-being from 
worse than death. 

“You are yonng yet”, laughed the 
gentleman. ‘'Ton look at the world through 
rosy Jensea. We have grown hard. To 
QS, loss is loss. But let’s get a move 
00, it's ao use staodiog bareheaded io this 
sun.” 

His flat was not very far from where they 
stood. They arrived there in a minute. The 
sight-seers were a bit disappointed at not 
being able to see this drama to the end and 
gradually melted away. 

A few children rushed out of tbe inner 
rooms, at the advent of these strange visitors, 
aod gaz^ at them with wide open eyes. 
Tbe ladies, too, looked out, through half- 
closed doors and windows. Kanakamma 
stood in a corner in a shrinking attitude. 
The fat man sat down oa tbe floor and 
gazed around curiously, Satyasaran rushed 
off almost at once to get the money. 

He took a rickshaw and made the coolie 
run for all he was worth. His brain seethed 
with conflicting thoughts. "What was he to 
do with this girl? If it had been a boy, 
instead of a girl, the problem would have 
been much simpler. He could have vvorked 
as a servant in bis bouso. But ’ 
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female relatives here, to whom ho conW 
entrust the gill. He was completely new to 
the place aud did not know, whether there 
were any homes hero, for such shelterless 
creatures. 

He arrived at his destination and rushed 
indoors. Kamini was a bit surprised to see 
him. Without telling him anything, 
Satyasaran opened bis trunk and took out 
two hundred rupees in currency notes. He 
mounted his rickshaw again and was back to 
the scene of action, within a few minutes. 

As be handed the notes to the fat man, he 
got up bayng all his teeth, in greedy pleasure. 
‘Salam, Baba”, he said, and went down the 
stairs, still grinning. Kanakamma looked at 
her deiiveiet with the iiightened gaze of a 
wild gazelle. “What am I to do with her 
now?” Satyasaran asked the other gentle- 
man. 

“First let us enquire", he said, “Whether 
she has any friends or relatives here." 

The girl, upon enquiry, said that she had 
an annt living in Kalaba^ti, she could hod 
shelter there for this day. But they were 
very poor, they would not keep her for 
more than one day. Her uncle was a 
heavy drinker, and he would beat her. 

“Not a very desirable shelter for a girl", 
Satyasaran said “It wonld be 'out of the 
frying pan into the fire’ for her. What’s 
to be done then?” 

“Let her go there for tonight at least", 
the old gentleman said, “To-raorrow we 
would think out something for her. Do you 
know your way to their honse, girl ?" 

The girl said, she would recognise the 
house, if taken to Kalabasti. “I am comple- 
tely new to the place,” Satynsarn said, 
“Since you have done so much for her, do 
n bit more. Let us go and leave her at 
her aunt’s.” 

They hired a hackney carriage and started. 
Kalabasti was not very far off it was but a 
suburb of Kangoon. Reaching that quarter, 
they dismissed the carriage and walked 
along on foot, Kanakamma led the way. 
At last they entered a narrow, evil-smelling 
lane. The houses on both sides were of 
wood or tin, not a single brick and mortar 


shout, 


crowd of people rushed out of the huL 
Foiotiog out a most hideous-looking bag, 
the girl introduced her to the geutlemen as 
her aunt 

“Ask her,” said Satyasaran, “Whether you 
might stay with them 'for a day or two." 

A torrent of words in Telugu, poured 
out After five minutes of this, the girl 
informed them that her relatives could keep 
her for two days, but not a day more. But 
she must pay them eight annas for her food.^ 
Satyasaran lianded out the requisite amount 
at once, to the greedy old woman. "Enough 
for a drink tonight” muttered his companion- 
Satyasaran and the other gentleman 
departed, after assuring the girl again and 
again, that they would certainly come for 
her. at the end of two days. As long as 
they could see her, Kanakamma stood at the 
door of the hut, looking at them with 
frightened, piteous eyes. Satyasaran felt- 
pity for the poor girl. If he could 

have left her in a better place, ho would 
have felt more at esse. But these peopl^ 
were a thorough bad lot. Ferbaps they had 
already begun to belabour her with firewood. 

Reaching town, they dispensed with the' 
carriage and walked along again, 

“Can any arrangement be made for her,, 
within two days ?" be asked his companion 
anxiously. 

“Certainly", he replied. “Forly eight 
honts should be enough for such a siraplo- 
job. Empires have been built up and over- 
thrown within this time." 

“Shall I find you at home, in the even- 
ing ?” Satyasaran asked, “if you say so, li 
shall meet you there with Biswannth Babu- 
Everything will have to be done by you. I. 
am totally useless in this place, I know 
nothing and nobody.” 

“The most important part has already been, 
taken by you," laughed the old gentleman, 
rix, providing the money. Are you at 
Biswanath Babu’s place ? Do you mean* 
Biswanath Ghosh of the Bank ?" 

Tes, yes," said Satyasaran ; do you know 
him ? Then there will be no difficulty. What 
shall I tell him ? 

“^11 him," said his companion, “That you 
met Gopal Chondhnri. Ho will understand.” 

Satyasaran to his Hat, 
The front door was 
waiting for 

, ^ Kamiri brought him a 

cap of strong tea and a plate of home-made- 


one, amongst the lot The inhabitants 

seemed to be all Telugu-speaking. ' .... c 

They stopped before a tumble-down hot, bnt did not come in 

master of the opeo, so he went in and 
ho i e happened to be seated outside on a Biswanath Babu. 
broken wooden bedstead. He let out 

5 e saw At once n Bweels. Satyasaran^ besa'n to sip l.is tea 
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Rlowly, the sweets looked too repulslre to be 
taken, so he left them alone. 

Biswanath Baba came in after a time. 
He threw hts hat violently on a 
■chair cryins onL ‘T am fed np with this lifa 
I want a bit of rest for my old bones.” 
Then he tamed to his yonng Rnest and asked 
My dear boy how did yon enjoy yoorself ’ 
Did yon like the town ?” 

“1^ Saw very little of it.” Satyasarao 
said, I got entangled in a nasty business 
which took np all my time.” 

“How's that ?” asked his host. Satyasaran 
related everything in detail. Hating heard 
him out patiently, the old man shook hts 
head disapprovingly, “no good,” he aaid. 
“Why did yoti poke ynar head in this nasty 
business ? Th»‘se women are accostomed to 
be sold as cattle. Beating, too, is no novelty 
to them. Now. what do yon propose doiog 
with the girl ?" 

, “r want your advice for that,” Satyasaran 
said. "Ton and Oopal Elba mast settle it.” 

^ “Gopal Chnndbari is old enough to know 
this world. He ahonld have given yoa better 
coanseL What’s tbe nse of throwing away 
good money ? How mneh have yoa still 
left? Give it to me or pat it in a savings 
baok, otherwise all the loafers and beggars 
of Kangoon will soon relieve yoa of iL” 

“I have not got much with me”, Satya- 
earao said "I started with one thoosand 
I have paid for my passage here, and bought 
a few necessary things for myself. Then I 
spent these two hundred. I think I still 
have abont seven hundred with me.” 

Kamiai broa^hl in tea far bis master at 
this juncture. “Leave the money with me." 
he said, beginning to e.-it, “or better put it 
in the postal savings bank. The less money 
there is in the house, the better for all. The 
town is a hot bed of thieves.” 

After finishing his tea, Satyasaran’s host 
started out with him. Very few people, 
walk on foot here, because the rickshaw Is 
very cheap. So these two, took a rickshaw, 
and within five minutes, they had reached 
their destination. 

Gopal Babu was waiting for them. Ho 
welcomed them cordially, then said. “Fortnn- 
ately, an opportunity has presented itself. I 
think, we c.an dispose of the girl satisfactorily. 
But judge for yourselves” 

"Please tell ns,” Satyasaran said eagerly, 
"A friend of mine,” the old man said, 
"Is on the look out for an ayah for his child. 
But he cannot pay as much as the profes- 


sional ayahs demand here. He could give 
eight or ten rupees, besides board and lodg- 
ing. You can place the girl there if you 
think it advisable. It is safe enoagh, I can 
assure yon of that. She woold be as safe 
there as in the house of her own parents.” 

“t think yon shonld avail yourself of 
this opportantty,” Biswanath Babu said, “She 
will get a good training there and may get 
a better paid post afterwards.” 

'TTien we will have to bring her over 
from Kalabasti tomorrow " Oopal Babu said, 
“Her relatives must be belabouring her pretty 
soundly by this time But I advise you 
yonng man, to be more prudent in the future. 
Let these manage their own afTairs, don’t you 
get yourself mixed up in them.” 

Satyasaran smiled without replying After 
a few minutes, they got np and took their 
departure They felt very little inclination 
to return to their etufTy little flat just then. 
So they started for one of tbe cinemas. 

Next morning, after tea, the three started 
out to bring Ranakamma back from her 
aaut'e house. They had to spend nearly 
half an hour, in finding out that beautiful 
laue. At last they got if Kanakamma was 
busy, pounding turmeric to a huge mortar. 
Catching eight of Satyasaran and his^com- 
paoions. she rose up at once and advanced 
to meet them. 

"She IS very young," Biswanath Babu 
said. 

As soon as they knew that the Babus had 
come for Kanakamma, not only tbo inmates 
of that house, bnt also all the inhabitants 
of that lane crowded around. All ga/ed at 
Satyasaran with such rapt attention that the 
poor fellow grow red with embarassment. He 
understood that to them ho appeared as the 
future husband of Kanakamma 

Kanakamma had been wearing an old 
dirty sareo. probably belonging to her vener- 
able relative while bnsy with pestle and 
mortar. But now she went in, washed her 
hands clean and came out wearing that 
oraneo'Coloured saree, fiiey had formerly 
seen her io. Her aont had given her 
another saree and a brass jar, probably as 
wedding present These she carried in 
her hand. 

• “One carriage won't hold four,” Oopal 
Babusaid, "One of nswillhave togo by tram.” 

"Let me go/' Biswanath said, "You two 
are indispensable. I shall wait for you at 
the corner of— tli St.” He went off to catch 
his tram. 
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Satyasaran hailed a passing catriago and 
all three got into it. They started for the 
town. 

Biswanath Babu was seen waiting for 
them at the turning of a lano. The carriage 
stopped. “Is your house here, ?” the girl 
asked. 

Satyasaran answered that ho did not live 
here, but the gentleman in whose house she 
would have to wort, lived here. Kanakamtna’s 
face became pale with fear and some other 
emotion. “Then you won’t keep me with 
yon ?” she asked. 

Drops of sweat stood out on Satyasaran’s 
brow. So this girl, too, cherished this hope ? 
How was he to make her understand the 
utter impossibility of such a happening ? 
Portunately, Gopal Baba was eagaged in a- 
hot debate with the cabman, and did not 
hear them, otherwise Satyasaran might have 
found hirasell in an embarassing situation. 

Somehow he made her understand, that 
as there were no female relatives of his. in 
this town, he did not need any ayah just 
then. So, for the present she would have to 
stay there, to get a training, If In the foture. 
some better poit oQered itself, she could go 
there. 

Kanakamma remained silent, with sad, 
pensive face. That people bonght ayahs with 
hundreds of rupees, for other people, must 
have seemed a bit strange to her. 

Kanakamraa was placed with her new 
master, then Satyasaran and his friends took 
leave. Satyasaran’s heart was fall of pity, 
annoyance and shame. What a frightful mess! 
Did the girl really cherish this absurd hope? 
Was she very much disappointed? The 
more he tried to solve the problem, the more 
intricate it became. Should he see her 
again, or should he avoid her completely in 
future ? But how could he avoid her ? He 
■was her gurdian now and must look after 
her in some way. 

Before Biswanath left for his office that 
day, he told Satyasaran again and again not 


her two small charges. Her large eyes would 
growr bright with joy on catching sight of 
him and she would walk up rapidly to him 
and ask, “Are you all right, sir ?” 

Her joy would piorco bis heart like an 
arrow, ho would answer her somehow and 
ask how she was. Thou ho would leave in 
a hurry. In trying to save her from sorrow 
ho had brought greater sorrow to her perhaps. 
There was no way out of this mess. 

But ho had scarcely brought money 
enough to enable him to pass his days in 
idlo ease. Of course, his host did not ask 
him for money or alter his treatment of 
Satyasaran in any way, but 'ho himself began 
to feci ashamed of living on the old gentle- 
man for such a length of time. Ho told 
everyone he knew, in the town, to find some 
sort of work for him. ' But ho soon under- 
stood that it was no -easy job he had given 
them. He was a rich man’s son and had 
never learnt the art of sycophancy or bribery 
so no job awaited him. He grew tired of 
eating another man’s bread. 

But even that opportunity did not last 
long Biswanath Baba was called bomoj ho 
had a growD*up daughter to marry off. He 
called Satyasaran and asked, “Where do you 
•want to go? It will be sometime, before 1 
am back.” 

“I shall find a seat in some mess," Satya- 
sarao replied. 

“I know about half a dozen messes,” 
Biswanath said, “I shall see if I can find out 
a decent place for you. The cooking must 
be a bit good, and the flat roomy. But any- 
way, you must be prepared to rough it, 
there’s no other way.” 

He soon found a place for Satyasaran to 
live in. But the poor young man was extre- 
mely uncomfortable in his new home. He 
bad been accustomed to have a suit of rooms, 
a servant and a motor car to himself. Now 
ho had to live in a small room, with three 
or four strangers. Ho had to dress hero and 
to sleep _ here. The personal habits of most 


to be so philanthropic, as he had once been, of his fellow-lodgers were rsmilcicA m him 
Satyasaran rynnt out that day too. but ho bosldos tho (l.t rvas yorr uuMy an? dlny 
carefally avoided every place, where be saw owing to the noglieenco of the ^orvnnt At 
more than two people standing together. first sight. everSg seemed so nttorty 

A few days passed ofl, like this. Dnring hopeless to him. that he Sly turned taU 
the daytime, Satyasaran would go abont Mn and fled Bat hoffor iL » tnrnea tail 

search of wort, but towards evening, he conld sat down in a cLk Jrinrto 

i°o‘rL'rr2 taTsl’^'L? ?e”ry'^|“ot7nSy" Ms "f 

Aasoon as.bo „„ntd enter thriarTaS: nnnJSoion y,'' JS^furnC 

seenrralkrng .bonl nrilh Kanatamma “„,‘“™s ‘'us?al, walking 


kamraa would bo 
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aboal with her staall charge. As Satjasaran 
came near her, he noticed that the girl had 
^rown very thin, her eyes appeared nn- 
natarally large in her emaciated face. 

Before she could speat, Satyasaran ashed 
her, whether she was all right and whether 
her employers were treating her well. 

“Yes sir,” she replied, 'The mistress is 
Terr kind, but my heart feels heavy within 
me.” 

Satyasaran did nut know, what reply to 
make to this. Ho stood hilent for a few 
minutes, then left, after having told her, his 
new address. He also told her to cam- 
municate with him, if she wanted anythiog 

Two or three months passed away, 
but Satyasaran’s position did not change. 
Teople advised him to take np some kind 
-of business. But where was the capital ? 
'He had only a few hundred rupees with 
him. ^fothiog much would bo left to fioanco 
-any kind of hnsioess, after he had taken 
■enough from it to meet his own require- 
ments. The few gentlemea, with whom 
Gatyasarao had come to live, were quite 
iDtlmate with Blswanath Baba. He bad 
requested the manager not to press Satya- 
sarau for money, till the yoaogmao got 
some kind of job. He had assured tbeio- 
-ogain and again that they won't lose a 
penny by it. But, though Satyasaran did 
not have to pay for his board and lodging 
'the money in his trunk steadily dwindled. 
Ho had not learnt the art of doing without 
•everything, and there were some expenses 
he could not but iocur, in order to keep 
•bis self-respect. 

But his health began to faiL He became 
-dispirited and gloomy. He could have 
XTinmed to CAlroita- bnt no hpJtfir late 
awaited him there. Ssroja was in very poor 
nealth and her husband prescribed a trip to 
Switzerland for her. He did not believe 
{Indian doctors would be good enough for a 
girl, whose family could show four deaths 
within twenty-four hours. 

Sunday was a day of rest for all the 
members of the lodging-house. Everybody 
.got up rather late The Babas returned very 
late at Saturday night, after visiting cinemas 
or theatres or card parties and so made op 
for it, by sleeping till ten o’ clock next 
•morning. The servant, too, was in no hurry 
»to get up as he had not to serve tea early. 

Bnt one Sunday, all had to get op ear- 
lier than on weak days. The servant was 
ithe first to wake up and his unearthly yell 

61—3 


drove sleep out of that quarter. Ereryoue 
jumped out of bed in alarm to find all the 
tranks gone aod the back window wide 
open. 

It was quite evident, what had happened. 
The neighbours, the passers-by and even 
the police soon made their appearance on 
the scene. The poor servant got the first 
dose of their fury, but it was soou evident 
after a few questions had been put to him. 
that he was in no way to blame. He had 
served supper to the boarders at twelve last 
night, aod then had gone to sleep He had 
left the Babus still talking acd cracking 
Jokes amongst themselves. The door bet- 
ween tho bedrooms and the kitchen 
remained shut always, so he could not have 
gone in again and opened the window for 
thieves to come in. Probably the geotleraea 
had been too tired to shut it at all and 
had fallen asleep loaving it open. 

Most of the stoles goods and the tiuoks 
with their locks broken, were soon salvaged 
from the back lane. Some costly clothing 
were missing Aod needless to say, the 
packet of currency notes iu Satyasarao’s 
trunk was completely missing. The other 
joaogmen never kept ranch money with 
them, so their losses were nothing compared 
to his. 

The day passed off somehow amidst hope- 
less gloom This last stroke of misfortune 
seemed to shrivel up his heart. He took 
notbiog but water, the whole day. The 
other members of the lodging-house ate and 
drank as usual, and went out to look after 
tbeic Own affairs. 

Satyasaran had become worse than a 
beggar now. A beggar could at least ask 
fhatity of others, but he could uot jjs 
that. Death seemed preferable to him. Ho 
had DO Irieads or relatives hero or else- 
where. who would help him with five rupees. 

In tho evening, he went out, being unable 
to bear the stuffy atmosphere of the fljt any 
more. He walked about aimlessly till it 
becawio quite dark. Bnt be did not feel the 
least inclination to return home. “I shall 
go and look up Eanakamma,” he thought 
“she is another unfortunate.” 

It was quite late, and Kanakatnma was 
no longer to be seen in the- lane, she had 
gone in with her charge. Satyasaran went 
up to the flat and asked for her. The master 
of the house was absent and a boy of eight 
or ten years of age went and called Kaaa- 
kamma at bis request. ^ 
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As soon ns slio entered, “Are you unwell. 
Ba’bo ?” she asked. 

Sntyasaran replied in the aTirmativO 
and also told her the reason of hU not 
beinp well 

He could derive no benerik thereby, yet 
be could not help tellinp her. Though he 
bad no friends or relatives hero, _ yet ho liad 
many fellow countrymen. Yet this girl from 
a far off province, who spoko an alien 
language, seemed much nearer and dearer 
to him, than those persons. 

“What will you do now, sir 7 " the girl 
asked after a while. 

Satyasaran had not decided. He told 
her so. Then he took his leave, as it would 
not look well, if he stayed too long, talking 
to the ayah. 

Next day he noticed a change in the 
manners of his fellow boarders. Ho had been 
here, nearly three months, but bad not yet 
paid anytliing for his board and lodging Up 
to this, nobody had taken any exceptions to 
that, and he had been treated ns courteously 
as a guest. But now everything began to 
chaugo. A man, who had got money in his 
cash-box might be excused and even be 
treated politely even if he did not pay 
puDctoaily. But one, whoso coffers are 
known to be empty, had no claim upon 
anybody’s forbearance or courtesy. So Satya- 
saran met with neglect first of all. and then 
even insults made their appearance. 

His tea now had no sugar, or if there 
was sugar, there was uo milk. While others 
got good helpings of the fish curry only a 
bit of its tail would be left for liim Nobody 
would wash his cast-off clothes and bis bed 


to rest in. Almost uuconsciously, ho arrived 
at the entrance of — Ih street Kanakaminw 
was walking about, holding a small child by 
the arm. Slie advanced to moot him, and- 
asked solicitously after his health. 

Satyasaran replied that ho was all right 
Kannkammn did not beliovo him. In fact 
it was impossible to beliovo him, if ono 
looked closely at his face. The girl asked 
again, whether ho had taken anytliing. ThiS' 
time, ho told lier tho truth. His legs were 
shaking, owing to exhanstion and want or 
food "Come sir, let us go in,” the girr 
said, “You can rest a bit then”. 

Satyasaran hold back. What would her 
master think, if ho went in ? He did not 
know them very well. Kanakamma replied 
that everybody had gone out. only tho small 
children wore left in her charge 

Satyasaran felt too tired to argue farther,. 
He followed her in obediently and sat down. 
Leaving one of tlio children to keep him 
company, Kanakamma went to the inner 
room, with (he smaller child. SatyasaraO' 
made no attempt at conversation with the- 
child, but eat, dumb with mlsory. . 

Tho girl retuTced after a while, carrying: 
a plato full of food. She had probably 
bought them from eome eating shop, soar 
by. She bad also brought tea. Placing alt- 
these before him. she said, “Bat noxv, Babu”. 

Satyasaran was in real need of food, yet 
before he began, bo asked her how she hadk 
procured them. She had bought them with- 
her own money, the girl replied. Satyasaran- 
then fell to. without further demur. 

As he was preparing to leave, after 
finishing bis dinner, Kanakamma told him to 


would leraaio nomnde for days. 

He began to feel as if ho was in a 
prison. Whore was he to go, to whom was 
he to torn for help ? He nearly went crazy 
with continual thinking 

Oqo evening, ha pushed away his cup 
of cold Eugarless tea, after one sip. Tho 
manager was heard to remark from tho next 
room upon this. People, he said, who lived 
upon charity, should not bo too fastidious, 
and above all. they shonld not waste. 

lie sat for a while, nS if stunned, then 
telling the servant not to cook for him in 
tho evening, bb went out. He bad scarcely 
eaten anything for his breakfast, bat he was 
too mtctly sick at lioarl, to rcraerabor this. 

^ He had no money to spend on rickshawa. 
-0 alter two or three hoars’ continoas walking 
;out. ho began to look about for a place 


coroo again on the morrow. She would keep- 
food ready for liim. Satyasaran hesiUted- 
Perhaps her employers would be angry with- 
her, if ahe brought him in everyday Hk& 
this. Kanakamma said that the mistress was- 
a very good woman, and she would not 
mind at all. Besides, she was spending her 
own monoy and they had nothing whatever to- 
do with it Satyasaran accepted lier invitation 
gladly, as he was heartily sick of tho food* 
at the lodging-house which was now being 
thrown to him as if ho wore a dog. 

As soon as ho returned, he saw that ho- 
had done well. Tho manager had given 
him seven days’ notice. Ho mast, of course, 
P®y 1“®™ one hnndrc-d rnpees, on account 
of his board and lodging. Else his personal 
belongings would be attached. These, of 
course, would not fetch more than ten oir 
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't*^eIro rapees, the nnnajer took care to 
inform him. 

Satyasaran escaped out of the flat, as if 
it was on fire. He did not return, even to 
•sleep, bat walked aboat the whole night 
He rested at roadside shops, or on park 
premises. 

In the morning, he returned for a change 
•of clothing and to hare a bath. The Babus 
•had josl finUhed tex Nobody asked him to 
hare a cap, and he did not daro to ask for 
it The manager csrao and asked, “What 
4boat the bill, bir?” 

“I ain trying to raise some money,” 
Sat^a«araD said. 

Te«, try your best,” the manager 
■said. “Don’t make us walk the court” with 
that he left. 

Satyasaran’s brain began to feel paralysed. 
What a trick of fate! Many a tunc, he bad 
thrown away one hundred rupees on beggars, 
and here lie was now, on the way to the 
•eiril jail, because he could not pay that 
sum to his creditors. 

Ranakamma was amazed to see his face, 
when he turned up at her place in the 
afternoon. Without asking any <]Q 0 sUous she 
rushed to bring him food. After he had 
dnished eating she asked him whether be 
Jiad been able to prooare the money. 

Satynsaran replied in the negative. Ho* 
4>ody here, would lend him any money. 
■“Write home”, the girl advised. 

‘There’s nobody in my home now”, he 
replied. 

Kanakamma asked whether the other 
Sabas were going to tarn him oaf, 
4f he could not pay. 

Satyasarao told her the bitter truth. 
What was the use of biding it ? After a 
while, he got up and left. He was afraid 
4hat the girl might incur the displeasure of 
her employers, on his aoooaat. Ranakaiums 
followed him to the door. “Don’t bo afraid, 
sir” she whispered “You hare helped the 
unfortunate and God will help you.” 


Satyasaran had very little faith loft in 
Iho mercy of God. lie smiled bitterly and 
went down to walk the streets again. Very 
late at night, ho returned home and slept 
the steep of utter exhaustion on his dirty 
unmade bed 

He used to sleep in the outer room To- 
wards the small hours of the inorniDg, he 
heard somebody knocking at the door. He 
went and opened the door to find Eanakaoima 
standing tiiere. 

Before he could speak, the girl thrust 
a packet of currency notes into his hand, 
saying, “Take this, sir Pay your creditors, 
then go borne Don't stay in this wicked 
country.” 

Satyasaran was dumb with amazement. 
How 00 earth bad this girl procured so much 
moner. within such a short time ? 

“ Where did you get these?” he asked 
ICaoakamma. 

She thought for a moment Then la her 
broken Hindi, she related to him the history 
of the money. She had sold herself to that 
fat rascal, her former admirer, for this 
money. To morrow she would have to go 
to him. 

Tears dropped from Satyasiran’s eyes. 
He tried to thrust the money back into her 
band, saying, “Take thorn baok I cannot 
accept your blood-mooey.” 

She refused to take it back. She began 
to dojoend the stairs, saying, “God will look 
after me, sir Don’t grieve over me’ 

Leaviog Satyasaran, standing liko one 
paralysed, she disappeared in the half-light 
of the approaching dawn. For several 
seconds, he could not decide what to do. 
Then he rushed down the stairs and into 
the street. But finding it quite deserted, _ ho 
came back again. Addressing the invisiblo 
ho cried out aloud, “[ accept your sacrifico 
tn-day, in order to s.ave myself. But lam 
saving myself only for you The day will 
come, when I shall bring you back from 
hell, by the sacrifice of that very life”. 



HOW PAELIAMENT GUARDS THE INTERESTS OF INDIA 


Br Du. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


¥ B are often told ^vith mnch nssuraoco 
that the interests of the Indian people 
are safe, becanso they are carcfojly 
RTiarded by the British Parliament, especially 
by the House of Commons, that splendid 
group of 616 men representing the best in- 
telligence and character of the British Lies. 
Of course, such a body of men do not, will 
not. and cannot neglect so grave a respon- 
sibility, so important a part of the Empire, 
os India, or fail to see that the Indian people 
arc ruled honorably, efficiently and fusUy. 

This sounds assuring. But what are the 
facts ? Does Parliament give careful attention 
to India, or watchfully guard •'®f*''6hts?Inaoed, 
do the majority of the members of Panio- 
raent know anything raoro about India ttia 
a schoolboy, or pay any attention at to 
Indian alTairs, unless there is an »ns°rrectton 
or some other form of sonous trouble thero^ 
How can they ? India is so 
they are so overwhelmed with inatters nearer 
homo that must bo attended to ! 

Whea, nt tho hs o.d ot a 
session, a day is announced f „ 
of Indian affairs, ’‘^tiat happens ? 
signal for overbody to be absent who can 
possibly find an excuse. , boot. 

"The Government of India IPP- 

^ '“II mnst be “dmitled that 

Sa "?r 

(cndildTeJS ol'lho “°, 5 , 27 ',’’ AccorcT- 


ffik”' i rSK'5 vtrV Ut fmrortaarn 

one on ihe Liberal. t i w Vr 

In A letter written from London by Jin 
lAiJat Eat uader data of July 22, 192(1, and 
JUiSwid in Tl,e People, of Lahore Angnst 
16 that eminent Indian publicist says . 

•‘NofliinK proves so forcibly the ®t)surdity ard 
(hoKR oI tha Bnt,.h rarh;mrat;a^, control 
r tho India 


tended report of t*'® “ , ’ Accord 

Iloaso at Conimaas ^ „ilhla call 

ing to tho report, tlicio 02O member? *. 


OR to 220 member? 

3 ra“rc"dohi.t‘"dld not caooed treaty- 

*‘^%VrHps Hr. Alfred Kinnoar, H P- 

••1 Ibirly Indian Hudsct nlcht? In the 


Miffian govliriS s;>^c.ac« » 

India m the Ilouse of Commons. I have 

“TS s' l"'.’'ttSed“ S;o®r.““ileTo™ '“S 
aW^ryot^ 

was DOlbiDff Of any . g* . _ India BOt 

up. the p®’?®® \,rlnVfi>oied Only a very fevw 
'"'°a»™"rcmnlii 3 ?^TIio' whole sceno was dull. 
"‘W'^ml a?pSnB. TI» eacechra made were- 
SSu^all" dull liDd unintcroalinB. Thoro was ao. 

Sollllo Of 

Edward Thompson in hia boot, iho 
Other Side ol tho Modal” (Harconrt, Brace 
A- Co., 1020 . page 13 ) Bays : 

"It baa lone boon noloriom, naiT a.lhomo, of 
M«co ccmmCDt hr Indians, Hint tho Indian Ueta c 
in Ihe IIOUBO ol CoDimon, liBB been rcc.irded wlla 
iSdiffcronoo by the lew who ntlended and wilh 
conlcinpt by Iho many who Blnycd away, bir 
•Ilenry Fowler s noble appeal some years npo tnai 
ovciy member should consider himself a momt«r 
for India, since lodh was disfranchised in the 
Bfiscmbly tliat controlled her destinies, won *■ 
spcciacular triumph when made : biU It has b^cn 
forgotten. Two years ago. a Hemter of r.irlia* 
ment of twenty years’ Rtnndinc .a‘-kcd n friend or 
mice, 'What’n happened to that fellow Oander-7 
or pome auch name, v\ho u«cd to rivo us fo much 
titmliio ?'”-lhus Bhowlng Hint it is possible for 
to bo a nritish I’nvy Uotmcillor and yet l>o iittcily 
icBorant of the mau in Indm who is our great* st 
Dritish contemporary." 


At a large lucetiDg of tho British Labor 
Barlv held in tho University Institute, 
Idondon. in Junimry, IfLG, Tllajor Graham 
IVle. H. 1 *. described the interest, or ratlier 
Iho completo lack of interest, tlic Brill?b 
rarliament (that “sleepless gunrdiBii of India ft 
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'nall^, just as Issac Walton exhorts his angler, in 
•hookiDc a worm, to handle him as if ‘he Iot^ 
hjtn. ’ 

Such is aCBrmed by no English historian 
to have been British role in India at tho 
middle of the last century. The lodiaa 
■people declare that there lias been little or 
no Teal improvement since. A few more 
offices or salaried positions are grndgiogly 
-assigned them ; but they are given no more 
power or authority iu the tuanagemeut of 
the Government of their owu country, and 
'their treatment by the British officials is 
actually more haughty and more hamiliat- 
ing than it was when John Dickinson wrote. 
j'S to Parliament, it is widely claimed by 
'those who have fntfost knowledge of the 
past and the present that this British legisla- 
tive body actually knows less about India 
■to-day and takes less interest in its affairs 
^han at any time in the past. 

Ramsay HacDonnld says there is actually 
less Parliamentary control of the Indian 
administration now than there was in tho 
•days o! the East India Company.* 

It should not for a moment be forgotten 
that the estremely consorrative Houso of 
TiOrds is a part of Parliament, that it is less 
intelligent concerning India than even the 
House of Cornmoos, that it is constantly and 
notoriously opposed to liberal measures’ for 
India and farour.ibJe to thoso that aro 
oppressive, (hat it openly sympathized with 
■tho ultra-tyrannical Rowlett Acts of 1919 
and that it actually defended and commended 
General Dyer for his horrible Amritsar 
massacre. Think of claiming before tho world 
that such ft body, which has to some degree 
veto power over legislsfion by tho House of 
Gornmons, is a careful guardian of tho 
interests of the Indian people I 

Ono cause alone, oven if there were no 
other, makes it absolutely impossible, in tho- 
very nntnro of Ibo case, for tho BritKh 

Parliament to guard tho interests of India 
with even an approximation of wisdom and 
justice. I refer to tho fact that Parliomenl 
contains uot a sinnlo reprosontative ot India. 

Suppose Now York or Jlnsvachosctts, or 
■Michigan, or Louisiana, or Californi.a worn 
allowed to st*«d no repre-sentatives to thn 
United Slates Congress in M’nsbington, conld 
such B nhoJIr unreprc*^enlcd State depend 
tfpan Jfaving its l»ter»'«ts pr<'perly guarded? 
Supposo fjOfrdoH, Of f^ancashfro or Vortsfdre 


• “Tlie Awnieaintf cf India," p. 2{V5, 


or Wale§ or Scotland were not allowed 
to send a single representative to the British 
Parliament, could any ono of thoso great 
coostituencies bo convinced fhaf ils interests 
would be safe? 

How then about India?— -a nation in a far 
distant part of the earth, wiiich has a popula- 
tion cearlj' three times as great as (hat of 
the entire United States and more than seven 
times as numerons as that of tho British 
Isles, and of whose languages, customs, 
civilization and needs, tho British ParJiameot 
is almost absolutely ignorant. 

It is astonishing how iUtio knowledge of 
India seems to be possessed by many of even 
the most eminent members of Parlinmont 
It is tho commonest thing to find distinguished 
members of both Houses condescendingly 
referring to the Indian people as if they had 
no ctiUuro and no civilization. I dad oven 
Afr. Dalfonr, who is accounted a man of 
oxceptional intelligence, actnally insulting tho 
Indian people by writing and speaking of 
them, not once, but again and ogaio, and 
habitually, as if they woro barbarians requir- 
ing to bo civilized by Britain. 

Is it anything lo's than lunacy to believe 
that an English IrgisUtivn body, many of 
whoso most conspicuous loadora are so 
ignorant of India, and which dons not contaio 
a single representative of that great and 
distant nation, can intelligently and justly 
guard its interests,— even if wo assiirao every 
legislators to bo nclnatod by tho most gener- 
ous. honorablo and altruistic motives? 

Is it said that India does have ono 
representative, if not in tho British I’.»rlk- 
incnt, at Ie.ist in the British government in 
Jjondot), nrid near enough^ to Parlinment so 
(hat his voico may occ«vioD.il}y bo beard 
there ? I rae.'ui tho Secretary of Shite for 
India. 

The reply is clear. Kvon if wo grant that 
this oflicial is n representative of India, 
what is one, under such conditions ? 
tiumtrrd would bo utterly iiiadeqnole 
to rcptr''ent a country so enormous as India, 
and Interests so vast as hers. But it is not 
true that in the Secretary of Slate India has 
prrn one reptesenlatire. Tlitt eminent 
nflicial is not an Indian but an I'nglKhmsn, 

Ho rnay never have been in India; prol>ably 
be has not. Very likely he doe** net Inonr a 
singio Indian language. .Mo<t .Secrttarles ef 
fSlitr do not. rutihermore. ^nhat is vifaB. 
he Ib not rho'en by India, but by Ktigland ; 
thrreforr, ho is not India’s jepTr*cnUtivp at 
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all, bnt Eogland’jt. He norcr {«, or can b*». 
anything more than a make-beliero repreacn- 
tatiTo of India, becaaso ho is not appointed 
or even credenlialed by the Indian people ; 
jast as no man can bo a roil rcpresentatiro 
of a business firm or corporation who is 
not chosen or appointed or crcdentialed by 
that business Krm or corporation. To bo 
sure, ho is ono of the men nho dominalo 
and Control the Indian people, but that is 
not becatisp ho is their representative, or 
has any right to control them, bnt becatise 
he is their master, put over them by Dritain. 
without their haviag any part in the 
matter. 

Is it Said that even if Parliament fails, 
fhe English people themselros wif! not fail ? 
They are a great liberty losing and just 
nation, and may be depended on la some way. 
throngh Parliament or otherwise, to seo to 
it that India's interests are cirefully pro* 
tected. 

Mr. H, W. Kevioson, the eminent Boglish 
publicist, who knows both Eogland and India 
as well as any man, answers with the 
question : 


How miny jMjrsons In Englind tnovi- 
anything ahotit In’lii, or can afford time to tliiDt 
a(>oat h**r? 1 doiiht it on« per cent, of tlio Onttsti 
peopte gives tn India a thought from j ear's end 
to yfsir’s end,” 

Dr V H. Rutherford, M. P, says the 
British people “are never even consnlted” 
about Indian aftjirs * 

The truth is tlie wliole claim or idea, so 
widely entertained in tho world, that in tho 
British Pailiament the Indian people ij.ire 
an intelligent, careful ever-solicitous and 
safe-guardinn of their rights and interests, 
is a pure fiction There is not n fact to 
support it. India hai no such guardian ; • 
and she ran hnie none nniil she becomes 
free amt is thetefore able to guard and 
protect heiself 

Said Thomas JeOersons 
‘Tho peop'e of every country are tho only 
nfo-giiirduDS of their own rights,” 

I This article is a chapter of the author's 
fortheomtna Kor/., “India's Case for 
Freedom ” / 


* "Modern India Its Problems and Their 
Solntioo." Introdnc-tios, p. zi. (1027). 
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Bt DURGAPRASANXA ray CIUUDHURI riL D (GonnvoFv) 
Lecturer in Oervian^Calcutla Unneraily 


B efore leaving Germany early in 1920, 
I had the privilege of visittog some 
Secondary Schools in Berlin and its 
neighbourhood during one whole winter 

with the kind permission of the Frnssiao 
Minister of Education. I had also visited a 
number of Primary Schools for boys and 
girls in Prussia and elsewhere, and attended 
teachers Conferences and meetings of 
Stodeots’ Unions in connexion with Secondary- 
Schools on several occasions. And, besides 
seeing tho various classes of schools actually 
at work there, I had further interested myself 
in the theoretical side of the school reform 
movement initiated in Germany after the 
War, by reading a fairly comprehensive 
vofnme of liferatore on the sab/ect. It I*, 
therefore, hoped that the following pages 


dealing with the safTenf feafnres of ffii's 
movement in Prussia, from which technicali* 
ties and minute details have been excluded 
ns far as possible, may not be quite unwel- 
come to (hose who are interested in school- 
work in that country. 

Before the new regulations came into 
force, tbe.Secondary Schools in Prussia used 
principally to supply to the various 
Universities and technical Colleges recruits 
for those of the higher professions which 
presupposed a university education. Bnt 
according to the new regulations, even would- 
primary school teachers have got to pass 
the final examination of a Secondary School, 
before they can join ono of tho three peda- 
gogical academies that bare recently been 
set up for their professional training. The 
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Secondary Schools hayo thus got the whole 
burden of public instruction in the land 
"thrown *on their shoulders. . 

The new ministerial regulations corapnso 
all the higher schools within one sinclo 
system complete in itself. They go under 
tie general name of "unity schools, because 
they are all run on the same principles. 

The “owe? forms of the "upity school 
lonslitute the so-oaUed elementary Gron^od 
School where tho child has to stay 
je?rs and from where he may afterwards go 

. diUd''™y“o°so h“e^n^di“reerio°°an elementally 
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()rachcal le>ion”. This simply means that 
the teacher mast on no acconot loot apon 
tho mere transmission of staff as the aole 
object of his lessons, but must always stop 
to consider what particalar finalities of tho 
student may be dcrcloped and siren^ihened 
hy them. And special stress should be laid 
on tho development of the power of iedepen* 
dent jodgment, leeliog, imagination and will- 
force. One of tho first principles of practical 
iostrncfjon I's to loot opon the whole class 
as a band of collaborators working together on 
a basis of give and take. 

The duty of the teacher Is simply to 
direct, and the scholars are expected to use 
their common sense In tnrniog that cnidanco 
to account by taking up independent lines 
of work and investigation according to llieir 
respective tastes and capabilities. In tho 
ministerial enactment upon this subject It is 
sfa’ed t ‘The first and tho great ta'A- of 
practical instruetiou Is to bridge the gulf 
which exists between the acquisition of 
definite knowledge (without which no higher 
lufellocfnal work is possible) and the ac* 
quisition of the capacity for iodcpcndcot 
work (without whioli mere knowledge is 
fruitless)" 

^(anual sVill. imagiaaitoo, ioitiatire, and 
tho power cl cxpnssica hare to be promoted 
and encouraged by degrees by seitlngsaltablo 
tasks to be dose at home and also by means 
of lastructions Imparted In the class. Tho 
scholars must bo made to feel that they 
form a fellowship of workers and should 
even set tasks for themselves from time to 
time. Tho tasks which the scholars set 
themselves of their own accord. If properly 
guided, may be made to yield ns nsefol and 
Important results as tlio usual routing work 
gone throngh at school does. In order that 
sneh tisks may produce the maximum result, 
they must be done systematically. Even in 
primary schools children are to bo encoura- 
ged to practise this wholesomo exercise as far 
as practicable. 

All the compulsory work to be done by 
the boys in the class must grow organically 
out of U e lessons given by the teachers, 
and the idea is to make as many of these 
lessons as possible frultfol for all tho scholars 
by Ihoronghly discussing them with the 
whole class. 

Any written work done by tlio pupils in 
(he class should bs judged as a whole; and 
when an expression of opinion is made about 
it by the teacher in writing, its merits as 

D2-1 


well as Us defects should bo pointed out. An 
expression of opinion in tho shapo of a mere 
raechauical enumeration of errors should bo 
always avoided Such dictionaries _ and 
reference books ns ore allowed for the pre- 
paraliOD of written homo-lnsls, should also 
bo allowed when an evercisc is given to 
bo done in tho class. 

In Secondary Schools coasistiog of nico 
classe«, tho stodents of the three top classes 
are pormitfed to go in for Romo oplional 
subjects and also to tako part in tlio work 
of the stndeots' literary uninns. But parti- 
cipation in the work of tbeso unions is 
purely voluntary 'Ihcro mav bo unions for 
all fiobjecta, not even Philosophy being 
excluded And it is the students themselves 
who choose which of these unions tliey are 
going to join Two hours in the week are 
set apart for tho work of each one of these 
Quioua: and its deliberations are conducted 
under the competent guidance of a trained 
teacher. 

lo addition to looking after tbeso students’ 
usioss, the teachers have also got to attend 
coofeienccs of their own. which, too, oro 
held subject by subjsst. In these confer- 
euces they not only discuss the methods of 
iostroction to be followed but also decide 
on tho Stull to he taught. The oarriculam 
of tho whole school is also given a dcfinito 
shape in these meetings. Aud teachers of the 
same subject are required to attend each 
other's lesions as hearers from timo to time. 

Then (hero are also associations of teachers 
who happen to teach the different subjects 
in one and the samo class ia any given 
year. Theso associations aro very important. 
Apart from other consideratioDS, a proper 
assessment of the merits of tho students 
from the standpoint of all the subjects, indi- 
riduilly nad collectively, can only be made 
hero The teachers of those associations 
also have got to attend each other’s classes 
as fn (ho above case. 

The school curriculum consists of tho 
following Bubi"ct3 : — 

A. For higher schools of all denominations. 

1. Subjects that form the nucleus of all 
Instruction, eg, Kelfgion, German, Civic 
Bights, History and Geography. 

2 Art-subjects Music, Drawing and 
Aesthetics (also needle-worb for girls). 

3 Physical Exercise. 

All these snbjacts under 1, 2 A 3 aro 
compulsory for each individual pupil, male or 
female. 
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B. For different l-inds of higher schools for 
bojp, e.g-., 

(i) QyraDasiinu or Grammar School:— 
Zafifi, Orcek, French, English, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Hebrew 
(the last named being optional), 

(ii) Realgymnasium or German Secondary 
School for modern laognages. There aro two 
types of this school. 

The older type teaches : — Lalin, Drench^ 
Englislu ifathematica, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Spanish ( the last one is 
optional). 

And the reformed type teaches French, 
Latin, FTnpZi'sh, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Spanish ( the last one being 
optional). 

The difTerence between these two types 
of schools is that while the former teaches 
Latin for nine years, French for seren ye.irs, 
and English for six years, the latter teaches 
French for nine years, Latin for atx years 
and English for four years only. 

(iii) Oberrealsclitile or Gorman Secondary 
School for the sciences : French, English, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Latin and Spanish (the last two beiog 
optional). 

The schools nnder (ill) may at their 
option replace French or English by some 
other modern civilized language. 

The new creations of the post-war reforms 
are 

(it) Dentsche Oberschule or the German 
Upper School, where Religion, Oerroan, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Hatnral 
Sciences, Drawing and Music aro the coropul- 
sorysnbjects, which erery scholar attoodiog the 
school has got to study. Besides, the Soiooce 
of Civic Rights, Aesthetics andintroductiou to 
Philosophy are to be taten up either as 
independent subjects or as anotllary to other 
subjects in the carricnlum. Add to this two 
modern foreign languages which a scholar 
must read if he wants to take the leaving- 
certificate, although only one of them is 
taught as a compulsory sobjoct at school. 
The cbaractpristlo subjects of the Gorman 
Upper School oxox-^History, Qeography, ana 
the foreign language for which tho scholar 
enters first 

(v) The Aufbauschulo or the Upbuilding 
School, which has now taken the place of the 
dcfnoct seminaries for training men and 
women teachers for elementary schools. Tho 
^pupils of the Primary Schools also nay tako 
eir leaving certiCcates from here. After 


having put in seven years at primary schools, 
they may join the Aufbausohule, if found fit 
tot it, where they will have to stay for sir 
years more before they can take the school- 
leaving certjficafe. Ihe Aofbauscfmlo has 
the same object io view as the Ohorres}sohu)o 
or tho Deutsche Oberschule. 

The subjects italicised in the above 
paragraphs arc tho characteristic subjects 
(forming the distinguishing features) of tho 
various schools concerned. It should be 
noted here that the study of all the languages 
is not taken up simultaneously by any 
scholar. And all instruction is, of course, 
imparted through tho medium of Gorman. 

A German child has to go to school at tho 
age of sis. He spends four years at the so- 
oalied Qround-scliDDl and then goes on to 
one of tl)e secondary schools, wI>ore he stay-s 
for niao years more ; so that by the time ho 
leaves school, he is nineteen years old 
(provided of course there has bean 
no break io his studies). 

Corresponding to tho boys' schools there 
are also secondary schools for girls. Thoir 
general appellation is Lyzeum (a tyord of 
Greek origin which eventually came to mean 
a teachiog-piace). They have almost tho 
same curriculum as the corresponding 
boys' schools ; only they put in a lesser 
Domber of actual working hours at 
school on hygienic grounds, and supplement 
thoir usual course by such items as needle- 
work and bouse-wifery etc, which aro so 
essential to women. 

In these higher schools tnitlon fees aro 
charged according to the following rates :~ 
Parents whose annual income docs not 
exceed 2500 SI. aro charged no fees at all 
for the Bchooliag of their children. 

For an annnal Incomo of from 2500 3300 
5L the monthly school fee is 7^2 M. for tho 
first child and 3V* M for tho second child, 
while the other children are taught free. 

Parents enjoying an annual income of 
from 3300-5000 il. have to pay 11 V* M. for 
the first child, and TVs M. for tho second 
child, and the rest are taught free. 

For annual incomes above 5000 .M. the 
rate is 25 M. for the first child, llVi M. for 
the second and 7 Vj M for tho third, the 
other children being allowed to read free of 
aU charges. .... 

Twenty German Marks aro equivalent to 
one English pound. 

These rates are for Berlin and its suburbs. 
Smaller towns and country districts charge 
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foes on a lower scale. Bat Slate Schools 
throughout tho rest of Gerraafiy have nearly 
the same rates. In raost primary schools 
there are arrangements for the free distribu- 
tioa of milk and hot breakfast to the 
children. In secondary schools such arrange- 
ments exist only for the poorer students. And 
I have seen tvarm milk being sold by the 
authorities of some secondary schools in 
Berlin to their poorer students during the 
pause between two lessons at less than the 
market price. Funds are supplied for this 
purpose either by the Slate or by the mani- 
cipalities of the towns cuncorned, and 
occasionally donations are also received from 
rich people. In primary schools there are 
also arrangements for free warm baths 
(douche) for the poorer chfldrea, who have 
no such opportunities in their own homes. 

The pre-war regnlalioas for the school 
cerlificato oxamluation (which is osnally 
taken after a stay of nine years in the 
secondary school) had to be recast fo con- 
formity with the new ministerial enactments 
in regard to school reform. PersonaUty aod 
individual lihiogs of the candidate in respect 
of the principal divisions of the examination 
must be takeo into account. A remark on 
his religious creed may be entered in the 
leaving certificate only at the express request 
of tbo candidate. “The teachers of the top 
most class pnt together their opinion of each 
individual scholar. This stafomect of opinion 
should not only show the development of 
tho intellectual powers and all (he good and 
bad points in tbo character of the scholar, 
and throngh light upon his capacity for in- 
dependent intellectual work, but sbonld also 
contain, as a rule, all that is likely to bo of 
any practical value in formiog a correct 
eshiTinAt) tA kiVm. in AoVng an, Vno fnwiiwp- 
ment of ta'tes, tho power of observation, the 
clearness of undentanding, tho inventive 
faculty, imagination, the power of jadgroent, 
tho capacity for describing a tbicg. and so 
on are ns ranch to be taken into account 
as his special talents and particnlar activities 
in tho difftrent spheres of life in and out 
of school, his share in tho work of the 
stndents' organizations and tho sncccp 
attained therein, noteworthy achievements m 
sports and gymnastics, the extent of his 
participation in the youth movemenl and 
other things of a lito nature. Furthermore, 
internal and external hindrances, domestic 
situation, pocuniary circninstances, the condi- 
tion of health etc., are also to be considered. 


should there be any oocasiou for doing 
so.” 

This detailed leaving certificate is a post- 
war institution. Before the Revolution of 
1918 it used to consist of a few words only. 
But now, as we have seen above, it almost 
amounts to a short essay on the candidate 
in question. 

The eiemiaation continues to be both 
oral and written as beforo. Bat to it is 
now added another examination in sports 
and gymnastics. Another departure from tho 
old regulations is that a scholar, having 
failed once in the school certificate examina- 
tion, may take his chance again after one 
year, and not after six months as heretofore. 
(The latest ministerial regulations to hand 
allow an unsuccessful candidate to take bis 
examination again after six months also). 
Besides, the candidate may, under tho new 
regnlatioDS, submit a thesis, which ho has 
prepared at home in the course of the year 
oo some phase or aspect of one of the 
sobjeets in which be is goiog to be examined, 
wberenpoB be will be exempted from the 
compulsory written oxamioation to the same 
subject or in somo kiudred subject at his 
cbotce. 

Compulsory written papers for all sooon* 
dary schools for boys and girls arc a 
German essay and Ifathematics. 

Add to this 

(a) for Oramasr Schools, two translation 
papers — one from Latin and the other from 
Greek — into German. Under the old regu- 
lations the candidates were required to tran- 
slate from German into Latin, which was, of 
course, a more difficnlt task. Besides those 
who want to be examined in Hebrew have 
to translate into German a comparatively 
wswilb vnwgoayJti lixin \kixj VA 

aod write grammatical notes thereon. 

(b) for Realgymoasinms or German 
Secondary Schools for modem languages, a 
French paper and an English paper. Here 
candidates aro always given the option of 
sobstitutiag the English paper by a paper on 
translation only, from Latin or English into 
German. 

(c) for Oberrealschule orGerraan Secondary 
School for tho sciences, a paper oo one of 
the two modern foreign lacgnages (French 
or English) according to the choice of the 
candidate and a paper on one of the natural 
science", e.g. Chemistry, Physics, or Biology, 
also at the candidate’s choice. Before the 
War a candidate used to betexamined in ' 
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Cd) for Deutsche Oberscbulo or German 
Upper School, one paper on fbo modem 
foreign language, for which Ibo scholar bad 

enrolled liirasell first, nod ooo paper oiltisr uui, us u™ jiKciy lo auu.u 

on liistory or GeoKraphy acoording to tho lira oaodidalo nn opportunity to "display in's 
c O2C0 of ibo candidate. special ability/-’ and not in subjeafs in which 

he is Jikely to faro badly. Bosides, every 


tho same class and tato bis cbance sgaia 
after six moatbs. 

The mioisterial directions recommend that 
tho oral examinaliori should bo held chiefly 
iu soch subjects only as are litely to afiord 


f tbo candidate. 

These examination rules for the secondary 
schools for boj’s hold good also for llio 
corresponding secondary schools for girls. 

When a candidate is taking a written 
exarainatinn at school, he is allowed the use 
of such reference books and dictionaries as* 
aro recommended for his use at homo. In 
tho es'ay paper on German tho candidate is 


candidate should bo examined orally in 
fow subjects as 1)08811)18. And tho oral exj- 
mination should on no account consist of a 
mere string of isolated questions and answers; 
while a mere reproduction from memory of 
things that havo been learnt by heart is lo bo 
steroly repressed. On the contrary, each 


alJowod the option of clioosing ono out of student is to bo called upon to speak on ono 


or raoTo topics in a connected and systematic 
way in the form of a discourse ; and, in doing 
so, ho should be given snfficient limo to 
arrange his tbonghts before ho begins to 
speak. Brjftly, tho oral examination is to bo 
a kind of Jecturo by tbo o.andJdate on a subject 
or subjects in wiiiob be feels quite in his 
element. 


TiiK Mionin Sciiooi. 


and conditions of tho 
Minister of Kducation 


four topics, which arc, ,as a rule, widely 
diflerect io their scope. It is also a 
relief for the Grammar School students 
that instead of haring to translate a 
German text into Latin, they aro now 
required to fraostafe from Latin into German, 
which is fliGir motlier-toDgue. Tho scholars 
of tho Oberealschiilo ore now examined to 
ono foreign languago only. And tho Latin 
paper is no longer compulsory for tho 
scholars of (ho Realgymnnsiom. 

For tho oral examination tho caedidato 
may cbooso any one subject in which ho 
expects to do well. Tho other subjects in 
which ho is to be examined are delcrroiocd 
by tho board of examiners. Total exemption 
from tbo oral test is no longer allowed. 

Before tho DOW regulations came into force, — .. 

a scholar who had done very well in Ibo boys and girls for those avocations, i/enco 
•written examination, did not have to tako arises tho necessity of making provision for 
tho oral test at all; while on the other band, a suitablo trainine for sundry infermcdtata 
if 1)0 had done badly in tho former, he would posiUoua m tho State, tho iimnicipalities and 
not bo so mirah as allowed ocp to fo in for oilier pryate orBanizations, so as to meet tho 
tbo latter. Under tho present sjstein, how- increased domaads of trade and indnslry as 
ever, even the scholar who has dono badly inllocnccd by these new dorelepments 
in tbo wiilten esaminalion ir.ay taiio his Tlra cleracnlary echeds can meet Iheso 

chance at tho oral lest ; irad it Ira dots demands only to a very lirailed estent And 
eqnally badly bore also, then ho is declared !!;», See™4>ry &;ho*___.Iso cann^^ 
bad for tbo whole examination, un ino 


Upon (ho aims 
Middfo School (ho 
remarks as foKows 

‘The great developments in ((lo domains 
of bandicrofis, applied art?, trudo and lodus- 
fry. pgricuUcre, and forestry, natnrally 
demand greater efficiency in tho tiaioing of 


other hand, even Ibo best fcbolar from tho 
point of view of tho written cxomluatioD must 
take his oral test alsa Of course, such a 
scholar is norniflUy expected to do well hero 
also, nllliongh ho may not always show nearly 
to tlio best advantage ot such n test. Io that 
..^caso (ho quality of his leaving certificalo will 
er a little. With this cerlilicato ho may 


io do this woik ndequatelj’, bccatiso (heir 
principal function lies in the direction of 
ficicntific work. 

"Ihus arises tbo necessity for a kind of 
school (hat is to occupy Foraething iiko an - 
intermediate position between (ho cloraenfary 
school on tho ono liaad and tho secondary 
school on tho other Such an edu- 

cational instltntio’i is supplied by tho Middle 
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School, which is only a farther development 
of tbo groand school atd consists of 

six standards By tffecting the 

necessary alteraliocs in the curriculum and 
by mal’iog sironlfancons arrangements for 
jmpartiDg instruction in the different subjects 
ot the Secondary Schools also, the Middle 
School may further be in a position to prepare 
students for the Secondary Schools as well 
withont neglecting its own legitimate duties” 

After having been at the Gronnd School 
for four years, the child comes to the Middle 
School, where ho then stays for six years. 
Therefore, when a child does not go farther 
than the Middle School, lie has been under 
lostractioa altogether f^,r ten years. Here the 
child has to pay a Fchnal /ce u! 5 51»rks per 
month if the nnnual income of his parents is 
5000 IL or more. The second child of the 
same parents is charged 3*/i 3f.. the third 
2V* M. and the fourth is taught free of all 
charge*. When the parents' income is M 
3300 5000 the first child pays SVi if. the 
second 2'/: M. and the others are taught freo. 
For an Income between M. 2300 and 3300, 
the first two children pay M. and M. l'» 
respectively, while the tost go free. Patents 
whose incomes are under M. 2500 have to pay 
Botbiog lor the edacathn cl ikeir cbildcco. 
(20 Marks— il). The Stale and the luuai* 
cipalities concerned pay for the children 
that are tangbt free in all the above cases. 

In the Middle School, ordinanly one 
foreign language is taught as compulsory 
But from the third or tho fourth class on- 
wards, the children may, if they so desire, 
take np another foreign laogaage. French is 
the compnlsory foreign language taught in 
most Middle Schools, 

In the ministerial decree there are five 
different plans for the Middle School. Flan 
I. (.''^hich is lhe_ general curricnlum for 
boys) contains, in addition to inslroctions 
in the elementary school-sobjects and foreign 
langnagcs, also courses in book-keeping, 
handicraft, gardening and shoithaud (the 
last three subjects are also taught in Secon- 
dary Schools outside of (heir ordinary 
courses of stndj). This plan is of a piece 
with Plan III which is the general curiiculom 
for girls. Cut here there is an additional 
course in honse-keeping also. Flans H and 
IV supply conrses of study lor hoys and girls 
with a special eyo to their future calling. 

Tho requirements of the first Ihieo classes 
of tho Middle Schools are essentially identi- 
cal in all the plans. In the first three 
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classes tho subjects “trade, traffic and indus- 
try” are given sonic prominence in Flan If 
(for hoys) and a course of type-writing is 
added to tho curriculum. In plan IV (for 
girls) instead of instrnctions calculated to 
prepare scholars for industrial careers a 
course of training id hygiene (with special 
reference to nursing and child welfare) has 
been introduced, 'Ihere is a course in house- 
wifery also. 

Plan V (le carriculum for Middle 
Schools preparing scholars for Secondary 
SehouU) oiQiU altogether tho subjects that 
410 specially designed to provide for com- 
inercittl teaching, house-keeping and humani- 
taiian woik generally. 

ft may bo noted hero tbaf before (bo 
Revolution of iai>^, there wera only two 
kinds of Middle Schools one for girU and 
tho other foi boy*, instead of five as now ; 
and only ooo foreign languago used to be 
taught instead of two as at present. Much 
more stress is now laid upon those subjects 
that prepare a youug man or woman fora 
practical career 

Conceroing the methods of instruction, 
the Reforms demand here, as in all other cases, 
that the lessons sbonid ho practical ones and 
that the learoeis should ho cncouroged to 
concentrate on some definite goal from the 
Very start The schools should not be a 
paity to the mere memoriziog by tho 
students of all sorts of undigested inatcrials, 
but should try to assist the scholars to a 
practical uadersfanding of the various sub- 
subjects and problems bandied. It is, of course, 
obvious that on account of their young age 
and very limited intellectual capacity, the 
idea of concentration cannot be kept as 
touch to the foie in the case of the Middle 
School ebiidren as lo that of the higher 
classes of Secondary Schools. As elsewhere 
the teachers of Middle Schools meet in 
Committees and conferences at regular inter- 
vals io order to discuss, delibeiato and take 
their dicisions on all matters relating to 
class-work. 

After the War redactions in tho teachiog 
staB had to be effected for reasons of 
economy, and les:ons in handwriting were 
done away with in consequence. Before 
the Revolution of 1918, lessons in handwriting 
Were compulsory in all Secondary Schools 
from the sexta up to the qaaita, th&t is to 
say, for threo years (see below). The number 
of boms for Latin has also been cuitailed^: 
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some Secondary’ Schools on Ibo same ground 
of economy. 

Tlicro are also somo higher secondary 
schooh, n-hi'ch do not lead up to the School 
certificalo examination, and cannot, therefore, 
qualify students for tho university or tbo 
high _ technical coKeges, but giro (hero a 
training for subordinate ministerial positions 
only. These schools have got a njLO-year 
course ; that is to say, the pupils aro taught 
hero up to the standard of tho fourth class 
(counting from tbo top) of a regular secondary 
school. So a student on leaving a secondary 
school of this incoraplefo typo, may go over 
to a regular secondary school and stay there 
for four years more, when ho will bo ellgi- 
blo for entrance into the University or tho 
high technical colleges. 

Tho classes of a Gorman Secondary 
School aro : — Soxta (0), Quinta (6), Quarta (4), 
Unterteitia (junior 3), Obertertfa (senior 3), 
Untersetunda fjonior 2),* Oberselnuda 
(senior 2), Unterprima (junior 1). Oberpriraa 
(senior 1). 

In Germany a child goes to school at six 
and puts in four years at the Ground School 
and nino years at tho Secondary School. So 
that by the time ho has taken the school 
certificate examination, of course,^ in tho 
usual course livilhoul any break in his career, 
he is exactly niaeteen years old. Petore 
the Eevolntion he conld leave school at 
eighteen, bscause Prussia had then a kind of 
preparatory school T?ith a three-year course 
in place of the Ground School of to day. 

The PxuM.\rvY Scuode * 

' The Primary School has got eight classes. 

No fees are charged. A child begins to 
.attend tho Primary School when he is six 
years old. The first four years form the 
so-called Ground Scliool, which cvefij child 
vmst attend, unless be is physically unlit 
The Ground School is thus the first school 
which every child has got to attend and 
which is, of coarse, the same for all chudren 
irrespective of their birth and social standing. 
Tho child who takes tho full course of a 
primary school is fourteen when he leaves 
it. But he may also leave it at the ago of 
ten, and go to the Secondary School or to 
tho Middle School. ‘ 

It is of supreme importance that here also 
the children must not learn mechauicaHy but 
should bo made to feel the spirit of their 
■'ssons and digest and mate their own by 
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moans of practical illustrations whatever 
work they might do under the guidance of 
tho teachers. 

Tho idiom which tho child daily hears 
in bis homo slionld not bo altogether ignored 
by tho teachers of tho primary school. Games, 
pwfical observations of nature and maonal 
activities (e. g. forming figures in plasticine 
or clay, potting togetlior of small slicks or 
rods, making coloured drawing, carving etc.) 
should bo resorted to by way of iUnstrafiog 
the lessons and stimulating tbo child’s interest 
in them. 

The subjects in which instructions are 
given in tho Ground School aro Religion, 
Geography of tho child’s home district, 
German Jangtiagc, Arrfhniotic, Drawing. Music 
and Gymnastics, and for tho girls, during the 
last two years of thoir Ground School life, 
nccdlc-work also, 

'When (bo child first comes to school, all 
these snbjects arc not taken up one after 
another in keeping with any cut and dried 
time-table, but he is always treated to a 
coraprebensive lesson covering all of them 
rather freely. And thu aim of tbo first course 
of lessons is to give tho child somo definite 
ideas nod informations about hts own 
country. Absolutely so bome-bsks aro set 
to the child at this stage. 

The last four years of the Primary School 
are devoted to preparing apprentices for en 
active practical life and for the professional 
schools. Simultaneously arrangements aro 
also made for giving the necessary training 
to those who may prefer to go up to tho 
Aulbauschule (seo above). 

Here also tho teachers stricfly follow the 
fundaraental principles of practical teaching. 

The employment of the hand is very im- 
portant on the part of the pupils. Sketches, 
drawings, educational appliances eta, (especial- 
ly those necessary for elucidating tho idea 
of vacuum and teaching geography and tho 
natural sciences) are provided, made dirootly by 
the pnpils, who are also encouraged to con- 
duct independent experiments in tho natural 
sciences and to make their own collections 
of interesting materials relating to tho science 
subjects they study. Animals and plants 
aro collected and carefully stadied in terra- 
riums, aquariums, insectanums and school- 
gardens. Lessons are given on tho handi- 
craft ncedle-worfc and on house-keeping. 
Goring excursions which must take place 
periodically under the now ministerial ro- 
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Kulalions, sketchmaps are drawn by the pnpils 
of }h© landscapes that are risifed aad experi- 
ments are made in the measurement of 
distances by conjecture. AgricoUural farms 
and workshops are also visited as often as 
practicable. 


The subjects of instruction are religion 
(occasionally biography), German, History 
and Civic rights, Geography, natural sciences. 
Arithmetic. Space. Drawing, Music and 
Gymnastics; and for the girls also needle- 
work. 


A DUTCH CRITICISM OR MISS MAYO 


IReviewing the Dutch translation o1 Miss Mayos 
hook “Mother India” Ilennetta Roland Ilolst— van 
der Schalk, a Dutch poet and prohahly one of the 
crertesl poofs living— writes as follows la "Recht 
an Vryheld” (Right and Freedom), the oaper of 
the Dateh section of the “League against Irapcna- 
lism and Colonial Oppression”]! 

“Western Piuoe” 

A Dutch translation of "Mother lodia”. 
Miss Majo’a mneh discussed work, bv 
J. de Orayter, has been published 
lately. This book will, no doubt, by ite more or 
less seuaatlooal character find many readers, 
also in our country. 

For that reason we want to say some- 
thing about it here, because it is an extreme- 
ly dangerous book. It is a book full of pride’s 
poison. It cajoles and flatters the belief of 
the rnling classes of the 'Western couotries 
in their superiority over the Bast— the 
superiority that puts upon them the “duty” 
to act as the "tntors” of these “roioot 
children,” as they have to be “educated” for 
self-government, etc. The “White Mao’s 
Borden” isn’t it ? 

In itself there is nothing against Miss 
Mayo’s drawing attention to certaio social 
evils e.visting in continental India. The 
worst of these all is child-marriage, with its 
consequence of sexnal overstironlation, of 
great sorrow in body and soul for the far 
too young mother?, and of early exbaustioo 
and weakening of the race. Farther the 
author illustrates with many examples bow 
(ho population sins against the most elemen- 
tary ideas of hygiene, for which again the 
women are the worst suflerers _ She also 
calls oar attention to the religious intolerance 
leading to repeated fights between Hindus 
and 3Inslim3 ; to the unbearable hindrances 
pnt in the way of social development by Iho 
caste-system and the negation of humanity 


which is its consequence ; and lastly to the 
hardness and cruelty with which animals 
arc treated, specially the “holy cow,” whicli 
in spite of its holiness often le left to a slow 
death of starvation 

Nobody will think of denying that these 
evils are terrible, and if a stream of love for 
the peoples of India ran through the book 
of Miss Mayo, lore for the victims* of 
delusion, stereotyped thought, and social 
oppressioo— women pariahs, the brutes— if the 
spirit of the book were one of raising the 
Indians of all creed, rank and caste to oom- 
bine and labonr, and fight the deep-rooted 
evils of tbeir society— in that case Miss Mayo 
really would have done a good deed in 
writing “Mother India” 

The spirit of Western pride, however, 
eioanating from it, the spirit of contempt 
for (he entire civilisation of the East speak- 
ing from every page — based only on the 
impotence of understanding tbs principle, 
the root and essence of that cnltnre — that 
spirit spoils what is good in Miss Mayo's 
book, and utterly destroys the eventnal good 
resnlts it conld have led to if the case had 
been diSerent 

I will uot try to answer the question 
here if the picture the author draws of the 
Indian society is quite correct. Ono hardly 
can doubt that tbo facts she quotes aro 
true. It is, however, possible that she 
greatly exaggerates the range of these facts 
It is also possible that some, or all 
evils, which she describes, only occur 
smongat Certain castes or in some parts of 
the country. It is also possible that from 
tho side of the indigenous popnlation more 
energy is put in the fight against them than 
we could learn of from her description. In 
all these cases the impression created by 
her boob wonid be a false one, even if the 
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/ilct sho n)Pol]oi)s jiro correct in thorasclTcs. 
I will have to leave it to tnoro competeni 
judges if tljo one or tlio other be tlio case. 

Whnt I only want to do hero is to sliow 
■why all champions for right and freedom, 
for sclf-raanageracnt and self-gorernment of 
tho Asiatic peoples, have to feel the spirit 
of this book as being THOROUGHLY bosUlo 
to their efforts. 

Firslly : In tlio book Hiss Hayo enthrones 
tho modern hygieao as the only deity wo 
all haro to worship. To tho commands of 
this deity ererythiog mnst he sacrificed, tiio 
entire spiritual beanty and spiritual grandenr 
of a world-conception and a riew of life, 
•which for centuries and centuries hnvo 
lecoDoiled millions with their own difli- 
CuU, hard existence, and taught them to find 
a sense in lifa iu general, taught them to 
feel themselves as a part of the Absolute. 

T?hen Miss Mayo, shuddering with disgnst, 
tells ns about many onstoms of tho pions 
Hiodu^.—repulsivo to our feeling (so for 
fostancp, going barefooted through filthy mod. 
and drlBking my pointed water) she does 
not think for one second, that the thought 
of bodihj poluihn docs not eren occur 
to tho pious Hiodu. as he is 
entirely pervaded by tho idea of spiritual 
purification which is for him tho meaning 
of bathing in tho Ganges, tho “holy stream.” 

This single instance illustrates the whole 
antithesis between the naturalistic— roaterlalis- 
tic conception of — and altitude towards life 
in tiie West, and the supernalurah spiritool 
conception of tho East The former leads 
in its last consequence to the worship of tlio 
bath-tub, tooth-brush and filter ; fbo latter, 
also in its last consequence, to tho absolute 
neglect of the demands of the body. 

ilero lies a widespread problem, tho 
problem of a great shortcoming, as well in 
the East as in the West— the crooked growth 
and one-sidrdness of both Western and 
Indian civilisation. 

For Mis.s Jlayo and her consorts, Iiowover, 
these problems do not exist oven ; they 
hare no otimr idea of cuUnro than filler, 
bath-tnb and tooth-brush. 

Secondly : The perception wliich Miss 
Hayo hammers into her readers -is, polHi- 
cally, absolutely reactionary, that is to sar, 
in favonr of imperialism. Whatever good 
there is in India has been brought by the 
English. Tho English nro making untiring 
efforts to bring nbont enlightenment, cnllnro, 

ocracy and iiumanity, ' Wiiatevor is 


wrong, comes from the Indiaas themselves, 
iheir sloth, their egotism, their indifference, 
their .mentality unchangingly running iq 
iited grooves. It is nonsenso to' give -self* 
government to tlio peoples of India; what 
they need is, on file contrary, being 
put under iruch more severe domination— 
ooly English rule can help India ; “English 
joterferonco as ranch as possible” should 
fhorefuro be the slogau. 

Jfiss Hayo has never heard, apparently, 
of fho^ purifying, regenerating, energy- 
stimulating power of national freedom. 
The thought that tho progressive powers of 
Eastern society at this stage of Asia's 
awateniog ate mainly focussed on making an 
end to the evil and shame of foreign domi- 
nation ; that these powers, when once the 
great nlm of the nationalistic movement 
will be reached, will be at the disposal for 
other not less important ends— tho self- 
developmoot and self-regeneration of the 
indigenous world— this thought never seems 
to have strnck the anther of ‘Mother India,” 
Hot more than tho idea that nations and 
classes can be educated to the realisation of 
responsibility only in and through freedom. 

Worst of alJ, however, is the boundless 
pride of which the book bears witness, tho 
spirit of scif-cententodness and pharisisra. 
CoBstaotly one hears tho author sighing, 
beatiug her breast, "0 Lord, I thank Thee 
that wo in the West are not like these— that 
wo have no child-marriages, and no supers- 
tition in the purifying working of tho excre- 
ments of the cow, and no mu^er and kiiling 
io tho narno of faith, and no sharvieg cows 
and calves. 0 Lord, how good wo are, and 
how hygienic and how enlightened. Thank 
Then that wo aro not like those." 

That “we” in America, however, have 
the justice of lynching, and tho clectroco- 
(ions, and tho race-prejudico against tho 
Negroes in its crudest form, and tho un- 
checked child-labour in tho workshops, and 
tbo extension of imperialism through force 
of aims, and its maintenance through oppres- 
sion and tho “trial in tho third degreo” 
and tho forfnro of political criminals-all 
these things do not come to our mind for 
000 second. So much tho better, otherwise 
that loud tono of high-handed anlhorilative- 
ncss would soon come to nn end. And 
whosoever wants to enjoy tho reading of 
‘Mother India” in the full consciousnesa of 
his superiority — hero in tiio enlightened 
civilised Netheiland?, whero no end of woit 
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is done for hygiene, social prorisioD, and 
impcoTemonl of social standard ho will do 
wise not to thint about the village of (he 
“inadmissibles” under the smoke of 
Amsterdam (Do not inadmissible and nn- 
toachable hare some affinity of sound?! end 
about the thousands of slums in the Capital, 
the “traps” of the souteneurs in Hotteidam. 
the hidden darknesses of the practice of 
abortion aud the terrors of vivisection, done 
by specialists, hardened by countless experi- 
ments. He should not think about the 
vegetative existence of the tens of thousands 


of nnomployed, the starvation of the children 
in Dreste, the transport of beef-cattle, and 
abont many other unsavoury sides of our 
“civilisation.” 

Above all, however, let him never think 
about fbe aimless, senseless toil through the 
desert, into which the existence of millions 
of workmen has developed, without pbiloso- 
phicaf, religions or social ideas. The desert 
m which the only oases consist in the 
coarsest form of sensnal pleasure and sport, 
and the dope through dance or the sensation- 
al film. 


LORD OXFORD : MAN OF AFFAIRS AS MAN OF LETTERS 

Br ProF. DIWAN CH4ND HiBJU, u a 


I 

0 one has done more than fjOrd Morley 
to combat the heresy that a mao of 
letters cannot be a man of affairs. It 
has now been established beyond donbt that 
a predilection for literature does not unfit 
a man for participation in active affairs. On 
the other hand, we find that men who have 
a bent for literature and fine arts are taking 
an active interest in shaping the destinies of 
their countries. Dr. Hauptmann's name was 
proposed some time ago for the Presidency 
of the German Republic, and Paderewski has 
ever been the moving spirit in his country. 
People who trot out such preposterous 
stsiefaents are, /a fact, those who hare oerer 
come under the soothing and refining 
inilaence of literature themselves. They have 
as remote an idea of the belles-lettres as a 
blind roan of the elephant. Literature is, 
indeed, a great force and its devotees are 
free of all departments of life. Its^ blessings 
are especially of an incalculable iroportanw 
to a man who has to pass his days tn 
RomiiU faece Literature enlarges a man’s 
sympathies, gives him a breadth of outlook, 
adds polish and grace to his utterances, and 
nourishes in him the temper of admiration, 
hope, and love by which alone we live. A 
man who cultivates a loro of it always finds 
in it his consolation and inspiration. If he 
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meets with difficulties, be learns to grapple 
with hem ; and if he does not find the 
need of his efforts, be learns to despise it. 

H 

ft H, therefore, obvions that there is no 
antagonism between a man of letters and a 
man of affairs. Bat, on the other hand, I think, 
it is very difficult to find a man of affairs 
who is also a man of letters Such a man 
is rare in these days. All the statesmen in 
England these days seem to pay little heed 
to the literary quality of what they say or 
write. Sir Arthur QaillBr-Conch has mado 
fun of an utterance of Sir. Lloyd George in 
bie book 'The Aft of Writiog'. 3Jr. Liojd 
George does not only snap his fingers at 
literary polish and grace, but he seems to 
be careless of Koglish idiom too This is, 
of course, sometbiog pardonable in the case 
of a man about whom it is said that be 
never writes and seldom reads. But if Mr. 
Lloyd George lacks literary finish, his chief 
(he Earl of Oxford was a rare combination 
of a man of affairs and a man of letters. No 
one who reads his books can question his 
fide to that. His writings were the outcome 
of (be mind of a mao, who had read widely, 
thought deeply, and who possessed the 
inimitable gift of elegant expression. As one 
goes throngh the pages of his books one 
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wonders how he could manage to re^d so 
much. History, biography, criticism and 
classics— these were the pastures in which 
he browsed or gtazid. He drew a fine pen- 
picture of the age of Hadrian, and as regards 
biography he spoke of the Dictionary of 
l^ational Biography, with the same rapture 
as did Keats about Chapman’s Homer. To 
those who wish to develop critical acnraeo, 
his advice is, “FaraUiatise yourself with these 
masters : De Qaincey, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Limb. 
Coleridge, Bagehot, Slatthew Arnold, Stevenson 
and Richard HjU Hutton.” What a formid- 
able array of names ! But ho was at his 
best when he came forth as an apologist of 
the classics. It is by reading his fervid 
words about the classics that one can plumb 
the depths of his erudition : 

The man who has studied literature, and parti- 
cularly the literature of the ancient world, as a 
student should, and as only a student can, I am 
not speaking of those two whom it has been 
merely a distraction or a pasttime such o mm 
possesses resources which, if he is wise, he would 
not barter for a ktns’s ransom. He hods among 
men of like traioiog with tiioiseif a hood of 
fellowship, freO'masooary of spirit and uoder- 
Btaodiua. which softens the asperities and eurvivcs 
the conflicts of professional or political rivalry. 
He need never ha alone, for be can. whenever he 
pleases, invoke the oompanionship of the Ibiokers 
nod the poets. He is always annexing new 
iotellectual and spiritnal territory, wUh .an 
infinitude of fresh possibilifics, without efactonmg 
his hold upon or losing his 2“9t for the old. There 
is haiAlv a sight or a sound in nature, a pa-ssion 
or emotion or purpose in man, a phase of condnct, 
an achievement of tiiongiit, a situation of life — tragic 
or cooitc, pathetic or iroaica!, which is not illuroi- 
nated for him by association with tlie imperishame 
words of those who have interpreted, with mo 
vision and in the language of genius, the mcamag 
of the world. 

When wo road all this we cannot but fcol 
the same wonder which the ignorant rastics 
felt at the omniscience of Goldsnilfh’s Village 
Schoolmaster. 

Ill 

I think no one can lay claim to boiog a 
man of lettsrs if his writings do not possess 
an atmosphere. There is an atiuosphero 
about good writing as there is a fragraoco 
about flowers. You can as well distingnish 
between the atraosphero of difloront writings 
as you can the fragrance of the rose from 
that of the jasmine. As wo go through the 
work of an author, wo nafurally inhale 
his atmosphere. Who can read Ifazlitt with' 
oat being impressed with his lyrical 
^ efTtisions ? Wo watch in his writings, as it 


woro his personality with all its sorrows, 
comforts, delusions and whims. Wo do not 
see him as we see the playors in a masqaer* 
ade with their faces hid by mask withia 
niaslr, but wo see him as we would hare 
seen the first parents in the Gardeu of Eden 
before they had tasted the fruit of fcqofvledge. 
We see him in his undress nud feel the 
glow and ivsrrath of his intimate personality. 
A man who reads Hazlitt without catching 
fl glimpse of his personality misses the life- 
breath of his writings. The same might be 
trne of Carlyle, Who can study Carlyle 
without being infected by his moral vehe- 
mence, ids prophetic solemnity and the 
fierceness of his denunciations ? A man who 
pores over Csrlylo without being touched by 
these things is like the playgoer who goes 
to see Hamlet without over knowing the 
Brinco of Danmark. Tbi.s nlmosphoie, tins 
relish, odour, fragrance, bouquet — call it by 
what name you please— Is unmistakably 
present in all groat writers, It is, as it were 
the hall-roark of a gro.at writer. Ko one can 
read the pages of Lord Oxford without 
fearaiog his secret. Thore /s an air al 
serenity and dignify about all fhat he writes. 
There is no spirit of contention in them 
which can jar upon our cars ; all is written 
with sweet roasonablonoss. There is nothing 
slipshod, and he never aims at cheap efieota. 
Noivbore do wo find the ignoble ease, the 
feeble facility of an amateur, but everynhoro 
there is the restraint, the rigid discipline 
which comes of consciontioos workmanship. 
Whether he talked about tho unfortuoato 
Haydon (But Haydoo, though cursed with 
a Vain .?nd violent temperaDivot, a prpjr to 
ambitions always in excess of his powers of 
oxecotioo, porpotually hovering on tho con* 
fioes of tho insanity to which Iio at last 
succumbed, was ono of fho acufest and most 
nccoujpHshcd critics, and oa tho whole, the 
most strenuous and indomitable coutrovorsi* 
alist of his time), or tho golden age of 
Uadriaa, and whether ho discoursed oa the 
use of culture or on tho necessity of the 
critiail spirit ho never lost hold of his 
subject .and always spoke in measured terms. 

IV 

But Bird Oxford was not only great. 
becaavQ ho spread an atmosphere aboot 
whatever ho talked or wrote. He was also 
the mister of form. Formlessness Is the 
besetting sin of nil modern authors. It i*. 
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Iq fact, (he necessary conseqnence of romaDtic 
freedom. The power to move is not the only 
distingnishiDR mark of a work of art — a 
^orfc of art most also possess form. And 
form is nothing but the artistic masonry, Ibo 
faculty by means of which the author builds 
thought upon thought, phrase upon phrase, 
and argument upon argument in a consistent 
^hofe. It is that which gives completeness 
and unity to the whole and by means of 
which parts bear a relation to one another. 

This architectural quality distinguished 
the bards of Greece and Rome, Milton and 
Ben Jonson, but the succeeding generations 
lost the secret of it. Lord Oxford was the 
literary mason who built his essays or 
speeches. In this he presented a contrast 
to other writers or speakers. Bacon’s 
essays are nothing hot a string of 
statement*. De Qoincey, Hazlitt and lAoib. 
all possess iotolernble prolixity. Iber always 
pour their thoughts out io ioextricable con* 
fusion. Lord Oxford’s essays, ou the otber 
hand, have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. Read any of his essay*, and you can 
see how he unfolds his points like the 
petals of a flower. There is nothing out 
of place ; and everythlog bears the mark of 
carefcl planning. 

Atmosphere form and expresstoa — these 
are the titles of Lord Oxford to dsinence. 
Lord Oxford was the master of stately, 
compact, and concise style. Ho had the 
habit of throwing out pregnant remarks — 
remarks which lighted up many a dark 
notion. For instance, who can que*tion the 
felicity of expressions like these. *Tf repre- 
sentation is the function of art, ioterpretatioo 
is the function of critici*ra.” “It is not (he 
function of a biography to be a magnified 
epitaph or an expanded tract.*’ Herein Lord 
Oxford rivalled Bacon in the sentenfionsness 
of his remarks. But he could be homely 
as well ‘There is no nutrition to be got 
out of chopped straw like this.’ The pro- 
mise has come home to roost.’ Butjt was 
not by virtue of bis occasional felicities of 
phrases that ho was great— overythiog (hat be 
wrote was full of sustained dignity. Some- 
times he ro®e to the height of splendour 


and eloquence as in the last paragraphs of 
his essays. Anyone who reads the last 
paragraph of bis address on ‘Culture and 
Character’ will bear testimony to it. His choice 
of words was, in fact, right and unerring, 
though sometimes he was obsessed with the 
vices of s pedant in choosing the unfamiliar 
words. This is what bo says : 

The temper which I am endeavouring to des- 
cribe IS not m any sense one of intellectual 
detachment or indifference nor has it anything 
ID common with that chronic paralysis of the 
jodgment. which makes some men incapable of 
choosing between ihe right and wrong reason, or 
(he better and the worse cause It implies, on the 
contrary, an active and virile mental life, eguipped 
against the fallaaes of the market-place and the 
cave, animated by the will to believe and to act. 
but open alwavs to the air of reason and the 
light of truth One final counsel I will venture 
to offer to you. I speak as an old University nan 
who. m a crowded and somewbat contentious life 
baa never wholly lost touch with the interests 
aud the ideals of Oxford days If tbo short span 
which. ID fuller or lesser measure, is allotted 
to os all IS to be wisely spent, one must cot 
enuander. but one should husband and invest, 
what never comes again, and wbat here and now 
IS offered to every one of you. The more 
strenuous your career, (he more you will need to 
draw upon that unfailing reservoir. Sometimes, 
amid (be clash of public strife there may steal 
back into the memory of ns the sombre lines of 
tho greatest of Roman poets : 

Di Jovis in tectis iram miseranlur inanem 

Amborum, et tantos mortahbus ease labores. 

That IS but a passing mood, except m an ill- 
furnished mincl. Leep always with you. wher- 
ever your course .may lie, the best and moat 
endunne gift that a University can .bestow, the 
compaoy of great thoughts, the inspiration of 
great ideals, the example of great achievement®, 
the coDsotatiOD of great failures. So equipped, 
yon can face, without periurbation, (he buffets of 
circomstaoce, the caprice of fortune, all the 
jnumrntahle vicis.'jfndfis nfJife Nor can you do 
belter than lake as your motto the famous words 
which I read over the portals of this College 
when I came here today- ‘ They have said. What 
say they ? Let them say." 

That Lord O.vford was a man of letters 
as well as a man of affair®, no one would 
question That he lacked careless abandon, 
and rarely let himself go, docs not matter. 
People who wish to cultivate a stately, 
dignified and terse «tyle -will do well to pore 
over bis pages till hts secret is learnt. 
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ff^HE defeat of the Greet army on the 
JL Sukharia on 30th Augnst 1922. the 
entry of Mustafa Kamal Pasha into 
Constantinople, the dethronement of the 
ICalif and the proclamation of the Turkish 
republic have put an end to the lamentable 
agonies of the “Sick Man” of Europe. On 
the morrow of these erents of capital impor* 
tance a nbw man appeared perfectly wise, 
animated with an ardent patriotism, with an 
inextinguishable thirst for progress, with a 
firm decision to be free and a master la his 
own house. To aohiere the cure of the 
heritage of the Sick Man there was placed 
Bymbolioally a doctor at the head of Tarkish 
diplomacy. Tewfib Roachdy Bey had been 
a pupil of one of our faculties of medicine, 
later a doctor about 1908 in France, later 
still an oSlcer and at last the fonoder of the 
New Foreign Policy of Turkey. 

This foreign policy has a considorablo 
importance not merely from the point of view 
of the special problems of Eastern Europe 
bat also from that of the large problems of 
the world. The republican Turkey — disbnr- 
dened of her Slar and Arab imppdiniCDfs, 
reduced to tho strict ethnic limits of pnrely 
Turkish territories but occupying on (ho 
flanks of Rnssia on tho one side and of (hose 
of tho Anglo-Indian Empire on the other and 
across one of the great highways of coromo* 
nication of the world on the other side,^ a 
position, tho intrinsic importance of which 
will increase in proportion to tho increase 
from year to year of her own power and her 
owu specific weight*~is a factor of which 
ono cannot wilhont danger diminish or rois- 
apprccinto tho ealno at a time when some 
open or hidden conflicts imperil (brooch 
Balcanic or fnr-Ea«(crn incidents (ho scrtjritr 
of (ho big nn(ion8. It ia not a mnttor of 
inditTcrcnce (o know pxnetlv what this new 
factor will or will not bring nbmil In moments 
nf crisis while fo curiously placed astride 
rer what I shall call scrcral lines of ptinci- 
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pal forces of (he groat iaternational 
corotoKsness. 

Having been frequently in long residence 
in Turkey, sometime in very grave timei, I 
happened to bo at Angora, at perhaps tho 
roost critical moment of (ho alTair of Jlossnl 
when General Pangalos pushed by some 
insidious advice dreamt of. throwing himself 
across the road to Brzance. The very 
Dumerons negotiations with tho leaders of 
the real Turkey and particularly with Tewfik 
Roochdy Bey the Minister of foreign aiTaiw, 
In 000 word, a number of enquiries sorjonsly 
carried on since tbo summer of 1922 make 
it possible for mo, I think, to try to define 
with a certain precision the outlines of this 
Tarkish foreign policy which roust hot bo 
ronfoonded at any price with the foreign 
policy of (ho former Ottoman Empire. 

Tho first period that was termloatcd with 
(he signature of a provisional agreement 
with (he United States and which commenced 
with tho sicooturo of tho treaty of Moscow 
with the Soviet Rnssia was a period of 
liquidation. The Ottoman debacle of 1918, 
Iho partition of Asia SfTnor amongai the 
rictorloos allies and lastly (ho Oreco-Turkish 
campaign had created n collection of problems 
which had to bo solved without delay with 
(be object of destroying all germs of possible 
conflict and of egnally a^sstjring to tho New 
Tnrkey that thing which she required above 
all (o carry through tho great work of her 
national reconstruction. namely “(ho 
Peace*’. 

“VTe are frying to settle in their smallest 
details, those problems which wo may htre 
with our neighbour.” said to mo the Minister • 
of foreign alTiiirs in the nrocedinc summer, 
*'ilec.vas« all (hat wo did. tended to one 
antqno object which was for ut an end in 
ifaelf and not a means, tiz, (he peace, peace 
within the boundaries of onr national titate 
which we did realise. It is (his prinei^.ie 
which guides us since the first coDRTe*scs rf 
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Erzeronm and of SWas. IVe dcsite peace 
not to prepare oarselves for fiitare wars 
bat to have peace and be able to work for 
oar grand enterprise viz. to male onr conntry 
a modern and prosperoas state The settle- 
ments that we seek are also deffnite agree- 
ments first with our neighbours and then with 
the whole world. 

‘'All our policy is based on this principle 
that peace is indispensable to Tnrkey because 
our duty is to give to the nation the 
maxlmocQ of welfare and of happiness. Then 
in the life of the peoples as in that of 
individuals the secret of happiness is to 
know how to he contented with what one 
has and to work to develop its welfare witbm 
1be limits of the conditions that may have 
been given.” 

The regime of Kamal Pasha pat these 
principles into practice with an nocbangiog 
ligonr, going (in every settlecncnt which he 
negotiated namely the Torko-Kussian settle- 
ment, the Tatko-Syriao settlement, the 
settlement abont 3Iossal ) to the extreme 
limit of passible concessions so as to arrive 
at certain accords from which all can be 
foreveeo and from which all germs of lator 
■conflict may be elibiinated and also so as to 
come cut of each one of these settlements 
more independent and more free It was 
thus how he concluded successfully tbe 
treaty of Jfoscow wjth Ra^sia completed 
by the agreement of Paris in December 1925, 
the treaty of Franklin-Bonilloo and the 
agreement of Angora with France and Syria, 
the treaty with Persia, the agreement with 
Palgaria, and at last the treaty of (he Turko- 
Irakean good neighbouilmess with Eoglaod 
which put an end to the coafiict about 
Stossul. 

In the series of neighbontly settlements 
the last agreement coocladed is that which 
was being negotiated with Greece but inde- 
finitely postponed by the unstable politics 
prevailing in that country. "With this last 
agreenieot the New Turkey completed the 
cycle of her arrangements with the couolries 
on her boundaries; and that is what per- 
mitted a Turkish deplomat some tine ago 
to tell me with a legitimate pride. "While 
we are no members of the League of Nations 
we hive in reality, better thja any other 
■power, understood and applied the spirit of 
'Ixicarno since we are the only people who 
'have concluded with all our neighbours 
treaties of nonaggression.” 

Iq tne interval several agreements and 


coaventioDS were, moreover, signed with 
several countries more distant namely the 
Servian Kingdom, Poland etc with which 
Turky had been at war during the world 
conflict of I9J4-IS, as well as wjfh several 
neotral countries And it is quite recently 
that the last signature has lieen put to 
this work of international consolidation by 
tbe exchange of notes since the last few 
weeks which will permit Tewfit Kouchciy 
Bey and the American negotiator Admiral 
Bristol to le-establish between Turkey 
and the United States diplomatic and 
commercial relations ; and this will be so in 
spite of the rejection of tbe treaty of Lausanne 
by Ihe Senate of Washington. 

“All oar foreign policy will be very simple 
and very easy to understand if one well 
takes into acconnt the fact that* we are 
seeking to establish general peace step by 
step — so told roe one day a Turkish miDUter— 
because it is impossible to establish at one 
single stroke such a general peace. All 
that we do, all that we sign, tends to this 
unique object, to the enlargement of peace 
and not towards the building up of political 
alliaoces pitched sgaiost one aoother.” 

Since the fall of the empire and proclama- 
tion of the republic tbe curve of Turkish 
Foreign Policy bas remained constant, there 
being nothing to shake the sincerity of this 
declaratiou We have seen Turkey in course 
of this peiiod, ready in the way of defending 
herself when she saw her independence and 
her integrity being threatened ; such was the 
case ID the Spring of 1920 when Angora 
mobilised five classes of reserves to narn 
II Paogalos and his friends of London 
against the risks of a Thracian adventure. 
Never have we seen her buitdiog up any 
alliance for war. 

la particular,— and this is a question 
which was often treated in onr daily press 
mostly with a spirit of passion which 
excluded the possibility of an objective 
analysis — the special relations created between 
Angora and Moscow by tbe treaty of Moscow 
and the convention of 1925 — do these signify 
the enslavement of New Turkey into the 
hands of the masters of Kremlin ? This is a 
questioD of first rale importance at this 
actual moment when the niasfeis of Kremlin 
are engaged at the other end of Asia to 
which Turkey is the western gate, in a 
merciless fight thongh indirect against one 
of the largest powers in the world. In other 
words, in signing with Eussia the 
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already know^n have even ilnstafa Ivamal 
Pasha and his colleagues delivered their 
country bound hand and foot to this Third 
international inseparable from the Soviatic 
government and ha>o they made a port of 
base for communism in the Eastern Basin ol 
the ^lediterranoan upto the Blakans on the 
one side and upto miJdle and central Asia 
on the other ? 

Let us examine, if you like, separately 
these two faces of the problem. 

If Turkey was to become, since the treaty 
of Moscow, the slave of the Koraintern, this 
state of affiars should manifest itself by an 
infallible first symptom, difficult to conceal, 
of the intensification of communist propaganda 
in Turkish territories. I mean not merely 
the internal propaganda directed against the 
constitution of the Turkish state but above all 
the external propaganda directed from Turkey 
into the neighbouring states as the internal 
propaganda 'can have very little chances of 
success in an almost purely ^ agricultural 
country where the peasant enriched by the 
recent suppression of the tithes which used 
to ruin him, had no cause of discontent. 

Certainly Russia did attempt to organise 
in Turkey one or the other propaganda. 
The first had a lamentable failure of its own 
accord and the three comraunist journals lo 
the Turkish language subsidized by the 
Komintern rapidly disappeared for 
Hading a single reader. The second showed 
itself m an attempt made in April, J9.4 l<> 
create under ooloar of a Mission of Slady 
a centre of operation against Bulgaria near 
tho Thracian frontier at Andrinople. This 
attomnt had no more success. C?nir»no 
IcLminsty chief of the Mission of Stnd.es 
and his oolleagnes Kasass, Sokoloff. Topohi 
batcheff and Tassilevsti 
the halt-deserted oapdal of 
where they had hired a whole ” 

rent of 40S Tnrkish pounds per month, iney 
tried to win popularity by Paying » 
for their boot-polish as well “."'"u 

paper with three piastres and by “ 

possible means to get into ‘"“"'aPy 
local population. Dot very i'seretely they 
had been segregated ail round. An ey^ 
witness narrated to mo ono day under the 
shadow of the wonderful minarets of tno 
Mosque of Andrinople how tho Sovionc 
}lIlssion found itself redneed to ^ the 

society of only two citizens certainly amiable 
but who were connected with some families 
' ' the police department. A few days later 


a French diplomat, the greatest one wo had 
since the war in Eastern Europe, told me 
with a smile, "No, never will Turkey adopt 
this policy which is the most senseless possible 
one and which consists in playing 
with explosives to haim a neighbour at the 
risk of tho materials exploding into her own 
face.” t L u ,. 

Tho events have proved, however, better 
than all possible argument that the 
of communist propaganda for the Balkanio 
States works elsewhere than in Turkey. 

Tho precise facts which I observed with 
my own eyes are exactly not tho^ symptoms 
of snbservience. Doubtless an objection may 
be raised that there are certain facts relative- 
ly of small importance which other\yso is 
constant, that tho Third rnternational does 
not seek lo create internal and external 
embarrassments to those countries where tne 
Russian Government has some 
real value, -and this is the o»sb ’'■‘b 
—and that it has other lands far “ 

which it can usefully and words 

Tnrko-Sovietio collaboration. In 
repeating aconsations lovcll.ed 
at the time ol the OJe.ssa lelerview boliveen 
Twefik Eouohdy Bey and M. 'her no, 

one may speak of the p® ' ajiatic 

Sion in Asia in a project of a Pan-Aswim 
movement directed against 
tho complicity ot the Slates of the Black Sea 
in tho Anglo-Russiau duel which is taking 
place in the far-East. , . ... 

Will, and can Turkey safeguard in this 
respect the pure pacific 
foreign policy and will she „J!i 

talioDS which her to 

Asiatic friendships jj-eetk n^shoit 

offer ? I put this question v rwroltTn 

"Certainly wo have some 
but wo ore no As.al.o power. Wo l'“'“ ?‘’™ 
Asiatic interests becanso wo are liere at tho 
cate of Western and Ooniral Asia and 
becanso wo aio an extension of 
cfvilization to those countries. But wo aro 
Sol precisely on Asiatic Bower tor that veiy 
reason • It will bo absurd to maintain that 

low hundreds ot meters “I '"“If 
Ecparoto tho two coasts of Iho 
form -a limit between tho two continents and 
the two civilization?. 
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“From this condition of Affairs in {act is 
derived all oiir Asiatic policy. 

“All that which contribute? to the project 
of {’ronpioR together all Asiatic Powers ia 
a fight against Europe is absurd and more- 
over, entirely foreign to onr comprehension. 
For that we are rather too immediately con- 
nected with Europe by our interests and 
destiny. 

“If W 0 should attempt to do the contrary, 
it wonld bo fatal and it would violate all 
which appeals to out good sense and that 
would not be beneficial either for ourselves 
or for any body else. The events in China 
affect us only from one point of view. As 
everywhere, so in China a movement of 
nationalism would draw our sympathy bot 
we should wish that the movement is evolved 
in a narlicuUrly peaeefnl fashion. 

“We frankly told out Asiatic as wcU as 
Western friends that there will only be on 
this earth a single olviltzUtoc. the modern 
plvllizifion which wo know. Wo. thereforo. 
do not consider that thcro can be a fight 
between two civilizations All obstacles and 
all restrictions which hinder the develop- 
ment of this clvilizUion appear to our eye 
like a reaction against which we have a 
perfect antipathy,” 

It is not possible for me to define more 
clesrly the attitude which the actual Turkey 
of today would t.sko in the matter of tho 
events of the far-Esst, thongh she is certainly 
nationalist and revolutionary but p.scific 
everywhere and a friend of all attempts at 
national reconstruction when she can see a 
promise of general progress, but a resolute 
opponent of all violonce and all altpinpts of 
seducing her into th.at violence. I think I 
can conclude that neither the European 
Imperialists nor tho Pan-Asiatic ideology 
have any chance of Sodiog at Angora cither 
assistance or support. 

Wo ace fat from the “Conspiracy of 
Odessa." 

There are, yet, in the immediate no'sh- 
bouthood of Turkov some germs of coollict 
nearer and possibly more viralenl. A 
profound crisis is going to shake and shake 
again tho Balkan Peoinsula. a crisis which 
I have studied in this very place for some 
time and of which the counter strokes 
at once reach Turkey who, U she is only an 
Asiatic Po»er, still rem-ains a couoter- 
Balkaoic power. 

And first of all before commencing the 
esamicafion of the new Balkan situation 


created since the 2(th of November last by 
tho conclusion of the Italo-Albanian treaty 
at Tirana it would be convenient to define 
tho relations which exist at the present 
moment between Turkey and the various 
Balkan States 

Tho enquiries which I made both at 
Angora as well as elsewhere enable me to 
describa the present condition and those 
relations 5 friendly with Greece, correct 
with Bulgaria, officially friendly with 
Yugoslavia but practically with some 
nbscnrities as the roult of a certain rancour 
against such acd such internHl or evfern.al 
manifestations of several cabinets presided 
over by 51 Ouziunovitch. 

Turkey did mike in favour of her neigh- 
bonr Bulgaria last summer, a movemeut 
which appears to have had tho object of 
o^tablishiog between these two countries 
frankly amiciblf relations At t[ie momout 
when the governnieot of Sofia received from 
the cubioct of Bulgaria and Athens tho 
famous identical note so regrettable from 
tho point of view of a devetopmeot of good 
inter-Balkan relations and so perfectly 
sterile otherwise the government of Angora 
signed with Bulgaria a provision.sl agreement 
ot a doration of sit months with the ioten* 
tion of concluding a definite commerciil 
treaty This was a very email thing but in 
the spirit of Turkey it was the etpression 
of her will to dismember collective manifes- 
tations of hostility against Bulgaria and all 
aggressive policy with regard to this country 
tho independence and the entire soverignty 
of which are to Turkey a necessity, national 
as well as international. 

One can believe lh.st this msnifestafion 
Is going to irangorato a novel er.i in the 
Turko-Bulgarian relations, an era of frank 
and intimate relations and also of real acd 
loyal ciilaboration. This would appear to 
bo more justified because no di«cord of any 
sort whatever, nor any lat"nt conflict exists 
between these two states the greater part ot 
tthose interests are precisely in agreeraecL 


If one DOW examines the chapter of the 
Torfco-Serviaa relations, there are nnfortu- 
uately several difficulties which one enn 
recognise. But the actual isolation in vrhich 
the Servian Kingdom fieds itself in the 
B^dkan peninsula is possibly for a good 
part of it the consequence of a tactical 
committed by the Servian radicals in ^ 
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ciatinf: themselves with JI. Pangalos in nn 
attempt to isolate Tarkey. 

♦ * ' 

Snell ore the results oS ray porsonnl 
ennniros U 'r'H. however, not ho useless by 
MV of oonolnsion to complete them by 
nf n pertain nntnhor of otficiai 

nt his Bovernment roBardrag the 

not feet in the sliBbtest O0E 

“n/Son and'^ b“e”Le any attempt of 
a solid .u_ nalkan peoinsnla if at 

expansion 

UBoes^away from its base and approaches 
-•’one ortlra tund^ental 

Itlsh Po'lt'M' tii'actual Turkey. One 

invutncrabdity of ,yj aoolrino has 

may not ““Y'.'thr moment of tho affair of 
baen affirmed at the whioh I 

Mossnl ofhoiatly 1 Hinister. It is a fact 
had with the 'TarBisn 

that A-nSora, the actual ^ j 

offensive,, even aorml. „5 a vital 

Constanlinopto 'e ” ' ^ Turkish poliliMn 

position of the conntry^^ j 

told me, also tigh neKotiations, Constan- 

„f the ,Ans'e-J“™®;„ "This town is so easy 
tinople! even sapposing „o have 

to approach and it seem world-war 

proved the contrary durmj a Constanli- 
?ery well-we shat evaonat^^ 
nopto 15 ‘ho fatal P „,„n, thevo 

■Whatever Pef”' f It is not wo that are 
„iU be a great war. 


threatened nt, Constantinople; it is the 

""'“It'trn'ooessnry,” continued the "■“‘‘‘'h 
"that tho Balkan nations form an alhanM 
araouRSt themsolvos. But it is necessary also 
that inis allianco should be gonernl. t»e 
allianco between any two Pevors it i> 
conohidcd in n manner to slop the othe 
from joining, will, by the consequence, be 

iraraodiatoly tho cause of a contrary Btoop 
eoraSrlsing^he rest So it is necessary I . 
tho Balkans, all Balkan States, live 
together peacefally and sincerely and discos 
#hn lioaidation of their mntaal difficQlucs. 
It is necessary on all sides that the Ba a 
coaotries cease to be instroraents in 
bands of others. It is not necessary that an 
Alliance of the Balkan nations mast be 
directed ngamst snob and such » P‘eat powe 
nr the DTiviliege of inflaenco of such anu 
such another. This allianco shonld bo equally 
^ppJeeiatS by all the Preat pewer^ And 
above all, I most toll yen ‘h“‘ ‘ 7“ 
a^Arlie oDooch to attempt anything 

policy in the Balkans. 

» * * 

There is ncthing there which can weaken 
tho least in the world the sincerity of this 
oolier of “Peace for the sake of peace 
S I anoonceed as 

‘ih\?e“TrcZr«is°' s 

rh::rw'’hc rrf attached to the ideas of agree- 
ment and eqnilibruim. 


The Acid Tost ot Oourago 

Nicodemous came '> ,‘’‘\S;e*'tlm c^ aad, 
SSrhnHAcngh to brave the op.a.cn_^o_ 
-Umra Oirhmie, in Jesus. 


Prayers 


PaiVEas arc like trees machine 
Towanl the hishev ram ; 
Who has seen trees raichinE , 

Toward tho sky m vaiQ ? 


-Jnrana R. 5IacDoc.i*i.i., Jb 



, I Bioka 


. in the foUomng languages tcHl be nolieed: As^ameee, Bensali, English, I 

Italian, hananss, if^yalam, Marathi^ Kqxth, Oriya, Portuguese, Pttnjabi, Sindhi 


ih, French, German, 

\jr\ya, roriwjuSSC, Ptnjobi, Stndhl 
apanun, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, pertodteals, school and college text-books and tknr 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, repnnts of magaitite tsrtxeles, addresses, etc., vml not be noticed. The 
re^pt of books reeeired for reeieio tend not be acknowledged, nor any guertes relating thereto answered 
renew of any book ts not ffuaranleed. Bools should be sent to our q/fiee, addressed to the Assamese 
Bniewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Renewer, etc., according to the language of ike books. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices wtU be published. — Editor, HI. i?.] 


ENGLISH 


‘Tiirour or Oovrn-niE.'^T jk IsarxT Isi>u 
(Post-vpdK) ’• A thesis approved for the degree 
of PlilJ. (D-o»n tn </ie Gntiersity of London 
(1020 by Beni Prasad if A- Ph D., A&. Reader 
I/I Otws and PnliMs University of Allahabad.’' 


pp. 3(n andpp 3 ns Foreivardlu Arthur jjrrrirdate 
Keilk, DLilt, DCL, Professor of Bantknl. 


Tbe To'ame is a mere load to the librarr of 
the country. To illostrate, taVe two teIf>coDtaioed 
and ccmitleto inarasraptis on snljects rcarked by 
iDiets on the o( the work osder review. 

"The VAHAOi PlBAJA 

"The Varaba Piiraoa, recited by Visun as 
Varaha or the Soar Incarnation to the pereomfied 
earth wliom he bad saved from atinibilatioo, 
(Ontnics Only brief and scattered atfostons to tbe 
creation of the world and the reinns of kintn. 
Here and there it mentions monarcbs who tired 
of worldly prosperity, installed tbcir sons on tbe 
ssd A? Abff /aeesJ 

lead ascetic lives It declares that Brahmanas 
must be worshipped by all. None ahonid display 
mdiKDation or jealousy towards tiiem.''— (p. 108>. 

■ Tub Ktojia PenArra 

"The Ivurma Parana, recited by tlic divine 
Tortoi'e Incamation to the Hisbis who sauB .his 
praises at the clmrniDBof the ocean, presents a vivid 
picture of idyllic existence and a perverted society. 
The world began wUh abundant Kalpa trc« 
which showered necessaries and Jiunnes on alJ 
at the prompliOB of the heart. \\ lien mey dis- 
appeared at the commeocement of the TreisynKa. 

.... ...1 with l.roorl tiff IhB KAlivnca 


or the present dark age. yiitue departed from the 
earth. Men aie now feeble, irascible, covetous 
and untruthful Brahmanas do not study the 
Vedas nor repeat the hymns nor penorm aum- 
Ijoas They will associate with budtas and join 


them m tbe performance of religioos rites. 
Trtoces. Burroonded by Siidras. shall prosecute 
tbe Orahmaoai’. Suciras vrtll occupy higher posf. 
tiona than Brahmanas. All alike will Insult and 
disparage tbe Vedas and cods. That’s what is 
destioed to happen but what ought not to happen.” 
(p. 199). 

It would be diflicult to fioa men with nonnally 
constituted mtnd. who would agree to read all 
this as ihe Theory of Ooverament m Ancient 
lodia.” Psees alter pages and chapters after 
chanters, we get such matters which have Dothuig 
to do witii any theory of any Kovemment. It is 
ajiierary curio shop with Questionable coinmcditiea 

"SVBSEiitJEHT Nm LlIERAlCnE 
(a) “During the Middle Ages many Niti works 
were composed closely followinu the hnee traced 
out ID tho ancient age Nor has ttio stream 
altogether dried tiD id modern days. For ioslance 
a board of ten Panditas at the court of the Sikh 
llaharaja Ranjit Simha at Lahore in tbe first half 
of the nincttenth century compiled a Niti Sastra 
called Vivad-amavas^tu '' (pp. 26C-2G7) 

The Vivaaamavasetn is not a niti-sastra. but 
a Digest of liindn Law, prepared not for Ranjit 
Liagfa. but for Warren flastmgs, by Pjndj/s of 
Bengal under Rama-Oopsla Tarta-i’aachinana of 
Nadia and is the original of the famous ’ Oentoo” 
Code. 

PtmUSAPATUKSA 

(W “Another work of a similar character, though 
of inferior merit, is tho Purusapanksa by Vidyapati 
Thakur. a protege of Swasimhadeva, composed in the 
14*h or 36th wnlury but belonging to tho old 
tradition.” (p. 203). 

Swa-ainha is unknown to historj. Nor would 
a Hindu king bo willingly named *a lion amongst 
dogs.' Tho name of the Sanskrit book which is 
apett throughout as 'Airttsopari/.sa’ ( jo 
is in the original Purasapariks.a ( •) gnj 

not ’ 
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It is Qvideat Ihit the taowledsre citcreS through T«b CiiiLonicx of The Kwenf—B;/ Shinhrlim, 
this tome IS wta oBQO mformition and the PablMr4 by A K 

called FMcfti- Stre'l. Mounl Boii. JfXs. hice ls k 

sncccssfol Tjjg bQo]. contains a small nnmber of short 
y* stories which deal with the inanneM, taafoms aad 


pandilya hr a livioK wit. ’ The 

doctor does not even inow tho ^ u ^ 

Chandesvara’s Rajanitiratnakara (1024). nor docs he , w^hich deal with the inanneM, taafoms aaa 
know Kinc Somadeva’a 3Ianason.aV(Da,Sa I925h inhabit the palmr 

It is doubtful wJiethor^he has even ' read fCsmaa- 

daka **a aumtnarv of Kaiit/ilfa” fn 9 im steeped in local colour, and the pay old sinewy 

In the while vtt5 tiiQ*%lbVf orlffiml ^^tmao.. who pays with his life, the debt of sacri* 

Sf th« 1 .fon^^ m\tte 7 Sd S/^rtvef tolcrt ^ ’camo to' to 

India" has not been erencrasned. tar less stated, bjf ‘/iSSK’ J?,', ° tj 

a E™!?ean%rS^^^^^ thfre'ta '?t.| Sd" whh ' SeMlylo 'trSSl' Th=‘'!,,Zfl 

inoviUble bibliOBraphr of book^^ read or nnre^ al^c fjjc f^,gj sentimonfality and melo- 

wtnmencinc drama, to which Indian authors are usually a prey. 

Ilistoiy of Sanskrit LitGraturo.th^ero are footM^ The stories are thus written by a writer, whoso 
at every pa..e. but all this, combined, fad to make pcii»erg of ohserrafioa are euual to his skill at 
the ^uimO a DOOk. •nterpretation, and whose adherence to truth does 

, The writer “tanks one Prof Teresa Joseph ^,4 niiko him too literal. Uis stories are full of 
for kindly rertouchinc the ^aft of quiet beauty, pathos and tender huoian apnoal, and 

chapters. Prof. Jlacdonell and Dr. Ijamett were possess that art which conceals art. One cm 
pleased to wwar the author with criticism of the porer have too much of such stories, and the 
earlier chapters , let we have such corns as s. — j ...-. — 

•ascetic lives’, ‘Sudras the Drahmanas’ and 

attain •Brahtuanas’, cited above ; ‘Onkhama- 
Dukhama’ (Jaloa) has been translated as *Miacmble 
TTilserahleM (p. 233); Bbaradwaja is viticimiscd as 
hharndicd (p. 160). , ..... 

Sncm-Paoditya prefers readies about anthers 
and authorities, not the books themselves uence 
“In the flindn scheme of authorities, the 


excellent hook. Careless proof-rendme and 
defective format hivo however spoiled, to somo 
citeot, a book 0 / otherwise ezoeJlent stones. 


Dr WiriT Apnronrrr;— By J, Krishna Murli. 
Published by the 6(or PibUshn — • - • 

Holland. 


by the iilar PibUshing trxisl ihrde 
OmmcB H ' 

In goioff tbroneb Mr. Krishna llurtl’s book, I 


Sfflritis are always preferred to Arthnsastras. hot j^ip^pcled of the old adsce. “Old wine in new 
Kamaudaka more than, once rejects alann and the hotUes.” I do not think Krishna Marti hss any new 
Manavas in favour of Kaatalya (PjRy.f) Pbo message, but the old gospel that the JCiotrdoin of 
learned doctor ought to knowhy now the aui»reoce happiness lies wiibin us, he preaches with sn^ 


('n'iSOl is one of the Btatcmente which cannot 
ha invested with ant loritv inspite of. a dozen 
^^toratPS. “As in Medieval Italy, so in nnmeot 


hetv»eeQ the Manava Dharmamstra and the Manava enthusiasm, earnestness and conviction that it 
Attiiasastra. And he would have known it. had jg impossible not to be influenced by wbat ho 
he car^ to read the Arthasastra and Kamapdalca. ggyg. jlig writincs, full of crystalline Biraplicily. 

Before he undertook to abuse his ancient and ladescribable charm, and benefleient power, have 
modern countrymen. Dr, Bpni Prasad ehon.d have another salutary uiessaije to teach as. lie is never 
learnt to re^ his text<». 'In Kamandak^ as in yreary of telling as that we should cat ourselves 
other Hindu writers. Kajan or bwaram (sic) often from all old traditions and .customs that hamper 
onnvpvs the sense of Government .or State our growth. Thus be preaches his message of 
s- ..vA Af »>ip fltatpinenta which cannot Liberation and Uappinoss— a inuchmeeded niessage. 

to a worid. which is full of misery, and that has 
B slavish and unwholesome reRard for authority. 

Dwns’cnm) SntRM\ 


iS diplomacy too often became synonymous 
S fraud” (P. 149),-* the monarchy .was despotia 
ffindu theory knows of .no constitutional. checks . 
to S ^c. competes with Mias Mayo minus her 
iMttuase and ber art in quotme evidence. 
lansuaBB an.lndian. consecrating his 

eMiratopro^B ftoHmdo omiizajion (o have 


JjrntAN Pfnai. Conr : Du Mr. Dinrsh Chandra 
M. A D. rakih^ Chlcutla ^ Hio\ CJiiirf. 
■ hed bn ” 

to. 1S27. 


55f^^a\ocTetrof SPmVbarto^^^^ Calcutta. Mf2\ 

o5a 5 ?Iindu 3 ^ in Moghnl times , dpsoiibiog n jg » very remarkable publication. The 
fw cjonntrymen as Kafirs on.d thei.r death m author has taken infinite pains to make this work 
^Amrtoreto hell? It is a tradition. . it roust be Q^pful to tho busy lawyers by his exhaustive 
kept up Bit -what I object to is doina it in on ^od wcll-arramred notes under each 


kept up. But what 1 oijem «• uuiuk 
unscientific, unlearned way. Dr. Bern "*^5 

So<»d hi" undertaking to. a pure anadhikan. 
^rcha. He did not equip himself for IiW 
'pndertatioK. 

K. P. JAraswAt 


Another special featoro of this book is timt tho 
author has given copions extracts from^. the 
iodgmenU of the High Courts and the Judicial 
Coromettee whjo)i aro appropriate and would be 
iramcnscly helpful to the profession. Tho arnrogo- 
ment of the subjeefs is excellent. Tho Index is 
exhaustive and well-nrrangeiL We have no doubt 
that Uio book will find favour with tho practising 
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lawyers and Ih^ Btndonla alike. The printinp and fooniler of this nco-Vaishnavism in Berra! is 
cet-up of the work leave nothing to be desired. Sn ConraDga, the Prophet of Nadia. Until ment- 
A Cosroatunri; Stctv OK TUE fiaw op rery fittfe of if waa inonn t-eyocd the con- 

aCTCT i.v Bfimiii Lvnn; Pj/ D. ii Kthiraagar, hoes of Ucnsal eiccpt, of coarse. Brindalan But 
ijL._U. loom. Paper IhiiwL Prxet lU. 2-12. Bnndaban. as a sfrocRliold Vaishuavic culture, 

owra Us all to the initiatne of Sn Oouiacga, 
and the subserfuent efforts of hi.s immediate 


Tho book, under notice, is an wcfcome 
addition m the. held of legal literature. The 
Introduction consists of very useful material and 

Ixxit will prove very useful ^lo nractilionera. I'.uraar Olioses mpcumeptal 


followers, tho great saints, who all hailed from 
UengaL It is a happy thiug to note that for some 
past the cult ol bn Gouranca has been 


businessmen and the students. 


0. M. S. 


vork. ‘iiord OourauBa" has been largely instru- 
mental in accinaintipg the world outside Bengal 
with the tilo and teachings of tho prophet. But 
in India this work could only reach the English- 
edocated few who cultivated any taste for 


Vctovm.Ve nr.f... . rci;-i I L.. ifc- r>-. ....I «iQcatea lew who cultivated any taste for 
oy ihe lieu'jal lucrature on such suliects Babii Shivanacdan 
CaUull^^l't^H' ^ Jfan«/bc/«rers. Sahay'a "Sn Uouraoga .>!lahapraDhu” is therefore 

vaicutla. IJ.a. weluimo as a taiidablH ntinmni tr. fiotiiilarue thn 


. welcomo as a laudable nttrmpt to popularise tho 

. This is an excellent pocket diary. Tho gel-np life-woik of the great M»hapiabhu among the 
Is exv.'ellent and many, useful informations have uindi-sptaking people of India Tho author him- 


been incorporated m it iV will ba useful to 
lawyers, physicians and to the general public- 
S. K. D. 


BENOALI 


OuLtn SlAswaD-i-ALA : Sfr. Shkendranath 


self appears to be a devoted follower of Sri 
Oooiatiga and has offered feeling tnbntcs of his 
devotion at the feet of his Loid m the form 
of verses composed by himself which we meet 
with here and there lo tho book. In tho delinea- 
tion of events the author bss evidently followed 
Shisbir Kumar Ghose’s Bengali work Sri Amira 
Nimai Chanta" which is regarded somewhat like 
~ classic among the latter-day biographies of Sn 


Jkorou. Aifiemananda JCttUr, Pc. Janka, but. Oouninga. lo fact, iho style of expresbion adopted 
JJtJnapore, in tbebook will btnke thereader as nothing but tho 

Tho small trari nf rti.ii In lha /iiairinf ni Uiodi rendering of 'Sn Amiya Nimai Chanta in 

ft ‘’'S.liii"’""' ,w ” B?Aoftlo?yp°^ 
itSy tiliSK?” lhJ"hs o' ®'‘ 

ffi SLwS-aS' laic's™ rSSfbcrSd'* bs™S ?« wwVe ratolci'd by'lft gmeroos otiemn 

mwsM more ^Usa he tnrn«l lo ?hl to detract from the merit of other systems, and 

Ih" St a'VlS S“»"?<lSs?SS 5 e“ tonfd mC« fe“S'cS,mitf 5 

!SyJ'5Eri„-StS.s‘yr£S;\^i'„!se''"” 

In referring to the history of Navauwip, tbo 


materials accumulated and the method followed. 

Both i’ersian aud Bortuguese contemporary sources 
have been amply Upped. Prof. Jadnoath Batkar 

has helped the author both with roatenaJs and , nan«ira .^Kva ntiiuiva biuli uk ivayuaia 
and the latler utilised them most Deccan. He has apparently relied on 
creditably. Soch monographs on other iinporlaDt ..5._ _• i,--.. "i*:- i-i •\j. -r 

Bites of Bengal aro an important held of woik- 


author says that the founder of the Sen dynas^ 
was Adibur. and that Adisnr beloiged to the 
Cbaodra Vaosya Rehtrlya stock of K^atak m 


suthortty of Dr. lUieodra ImL Sfitra’s ‘Indo- 
Anrnfia’’ in ll.ia rp.vt.pf t. Rnl nn srO afraid hO 


sues 01 uengai aro an important neia oi wois- Anaiie"in (his respect But we aro afraid ho 
The author has dispelled several racongniflies allowed his knowledge of the history of Benpl 
and esUblished plausible Iheonc-s based m facU , jQ(„ amur. as later researches show that 
and criticism. The chaplor on the other BUsDad-i- the Sur and the Sen dynasties are not identical. 
Afas has bcanng on the. history of other dis nets Xhe founder of the Sen dynasty was not Adjsur 
of Bengal, the inscriptions, the mips and Ul^ but IJejoya Sen -a semn of the Chandra Vanshnia 
trations are all .very useful. We congratolato the Kahatriya branch of Karnatak who came to rule 
author on his signal success. ----- • ’* 1 .i.. . — n.u — 


Bame.s Oasu 


HINDI 


over a portion of Bengal about the twelfth centuiy 

A. D. 

We can safely say that the book under review 
will amply repay perusal, and will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable contribution to the growing 
^ ^ c, - I Hindi literature in the spheres of biography as 

Sri OotuAcraA MAiiArnAriiTJ : B’/ o/ueananatm ^ell as religion, 

Sa/iav. vublukfA ly Khorga Vtlaih 1‘ress, Banktpur D. jj, 0. 

Watm). 3-\- 501-^3. I^kcMi 2. 

The Bchool of S! !-B» Mr. SUh.Mna Cfa/iinrf., 

from the latter two in somo respects. The great Tho blood-stained rite of tbo SutUt has 
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I'®-/™™ 'T'O iramomorM. All Ihc 
wionsl™?" colipcted m this boot tioio 

lioSf;® f’i Tim book IS mainlv lascd on n 
Uonraii nork by Mr. knmmlnalh Mallick. Thoro 
* P’ctHres And porfruts. Tiic Aiinendix 


MARATtil 


Shawcaa BiiAir OR SitvKus UROTiiEn; Un 
otid Mrs. Liinaye. Publisher N. 0 Liruvje^ 
ChtUialuxidi, Ponibay. Pages OJ, I^iee (uelce 

atittas, , 


p,, T ta « . , 's A collection of short slotica contri* 

c.i ^ hmnAK:—Co>/tiuled Ig Prahm't- wjfed from time to time hr the writers to several 
/nun Digamhar Jain PustalM- MAmlhi renoclieals. Tho stories aro ontertaioiDK 


/fl.VA. C/tandau'ari. Hurat. 

'vork which is of 5 parts 
dcscriptfons of the Jam monuments and 
momentoes found m Central T/ovinces. Central 
inUia and llajputaua. Tho matcrlaU have Iteen 
laoonouaiy compiled from various sources. This 
.i impnrbnt collection of inpredieots 

for tho history of Jain India. 

MjtiJ: vncLt— //j/ ifr. Vansidhnr Vidyntankar, 
int ilindi-grantha-rainakars lUrahagli, Pombay. 

This is a bock of poems in the now style. Mr. 
ixmadrauath Caateopadhyaya the poet writes fn 
tbo iorewprd- 7 *'A close contact with Wesfero 
poetry and with India’s createst livinc poet, 
iiatjindranath, hag unqiioslionably pone a creat 
war to mouidioff Vansidlwr’s style nod thousht 
and metre. Another impormot feature of onr youD<r 
poets work is that he hag aUo been handlinjr 
rersian/and Urdu metres with the mastery of 


and are relatinij to Jovo and war. The authors' 
hare displas'et! considerable oripinaltty in naratoff 
the book as tho brother of bhaku. their daushter, 
whose picture is Riven on the cover. There is a 
rins of fimily air about the book, which is a 
idint production of Imsl'and and wife and the 
writer of tho Foreword is tlio elder brother of 
tho former. Tho stories will be read with 
pleasure. 

Manxsmriti w’rrii ITaratiu TinNSLATro.v: Pg 
Miihind Shtslri Mirajkar. Piibllihed by the Chiha 
Shala /V«s, Pooni. I'ages COO Price III. three. 

The foolish demonstrations of the bnrninR of 
the ^fantl^m^it^ at Msdr.sg and Kaliid by some 
hot-blooded Oralitnio-hjilers a lew days oro. have 
not been able to pat the work out of existence, 
nor hAvo they smoothed the path of social 
reformeia in the country. On the contrary, 
they have Riven the work n fresh lease of 


Vansldhir* indocaccfl ChHw'shnl^rresro't^T’ooDa^^has'* fssuVd *o^^res(i 

mutations Of metres. He has also tried the blank KV cimie of reader, fa fhe^ 
vers© with success. 40 psros is piven a /oil .summ.ary of the work, 

_ DnATiAtvAnaiiA ka Ituias Vol. I[ ; By Acharya chapter tiy chapter, at the close of whicli the 
liamdev, Ourukul Unicersity.KangH. 19i7. learned translator has thrown a very wise Bnpftes* 

- - tion that the work needs to bo abnORea and 

reused with necessary alterations so as to fit 
in with the present times and tho advancement of 
socielv. The suRRcstioa is no doubt very 


By the term “History of India” we penerally 
mean a compendium of the dates and facts of 
political enterprises. But this volume is not a 
date-and'fnct history cf that description. Here is 
an attempt to reconstruct (he internal history of 
Indian civilisation not excepIiiR its political 
phase. The volume consists of four parts— the 
first deals with times of the Sfahabharatam, (ho 
second with the Furanfo proto-historj’ before fhe 
advent of Buddhism, the third_ with social and 


opporliinc and worta taking up. 


Lessor? rx Ifforax Booic-kbeI’ISo: Ih 11. S. 
Ohnre Oradmte t»i Ooninurce of the Tilak 
TJnirersitv Published at the An/a Saru>krtt /h-ess. 
Poona, Price as. eight. 

political (laTa BuppUe’d by tho SnATflni7isaro tand , The B^'masterfy^ waj'^°l[o 

tjis is based on the worl-s of Vrol, Benoy Xumar £ the ludiaa ‘^BooSeep^ing thouS 


Sarkar), and the fourth one is a connected 
account of the achieveiments in Greater India. 
Though this is a compildton and not an original 
work, it w'lll help tho iatendiuR students in their 
endeavours. 


it is a system of sinple entry and as such less 
edenUfioand convenient, than that of the \Vest 
is capable of bemg transformed into the moro 
ftystcmatic and convenient one of Boub’e entry 
. .. with a few changes wnleh the young writer hag 

S'cmnui-CHAifnnoDYA: By Kunicar Chandiaran InteHigeutly suggested. The attempt is no aouot 


Sharada, B.A. LL.fi. 1927. 

Knawar Chaedkarso Sharnon of A}<iiceT w an 
indefatig ihle social worker of Rajpuiana; he is 
connected with all tho important eocial activities 
of his proWnce. His interest in the Hindu Sabha 
movement is well-known. The present work will 
greatly help the iStidd/ri octivitles inasmuch as it 
shows that outside elements have been consistent- 
ly admitted into the Hindu society from the 
earliest times. Wo hope this book will receive 
the KerjQus attention not only of the' Hindi- 
speaking areas hut in other provinces also- This 
a veritablo stoie-house of informalion QD the 
subject Ttiere are several pictures and portraits. 

- Bauesii Babu 


praiseworthy and the book deserves to be used 
- 1 s text-book oa Book-keeping m all vernacular 


gchoolL 


liiE BiooRAriiv OF Lok. Tii-aic : By Mr. M. C. y 
Kelkar. 

perusal of (lie second and third volume of 


“Thoi 


ilr. N. 0. Kelkir. ml a., published n few days 
ago reminds one of tho verdict of Ifarcourt on 
the three “oorpulent” volumes of ilorley a life of 
UladstODc. “It will live us a model of what a life 
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been too lony ireatSl as nn umicrdcw iJ cSr editor o the Kaumudi. Mr. 

Bociotyand that must cSsc It Ss her cSo ^ ep.Aa <work. Tfle 


yniversuy nas written a book on tho Ethtes of are so glad tha 1 is rr mr« 

leinmisin nod . Mrs. Samjioi has translated it. thus brooirht Kher fn 

The translation is a model ono and very ably done, o^ouat together m one place. 


lu 31. J. 

irAGfAHI (BIHARI) 

Somta: Uw Bibu Jainath Pali, Mukhtear. 
Aaivada. South Ihhar : Printed at the Chiiragupta 
Press, Qa>ja : 1028, pp. IG : Price Two Afinas. 
Baba Jainath Pali is a well-known 3Iulvhtear of 


_ — ono and very ably done, 

i rankly slio does not agree with many of the 
authors views and is prepared to wnto out n 
book herself cpntroveiting them. Failing tltat. tho 
whole translation is interspersed with interesting 
footnotes . show’im: her aifferences with the 
author’s views. They aro the beat part of ilio 
took : they aro stinging observations showing us 

the unfaifoess of rnin-made laws and usages. m.nath •<> « tt,«ii st i i.» ,,-f 

Altogether, .it 13 a most refreshing performanco, SonthThbftr^^'nnH^nn^ 

and a liarbinimr nf nnirli more wn tf\ i t^iuar, oQu an ac^mplished scholar and 

mmeand Bho n linguist who does not disdain his mother-tongue, 

come ana buo promises to give. We welcome this little story from him as one 

Ti.,., .. n ... n vr > I rfn j t , n 17 Of llie first publications of Us iind in the speech 

Brahsi,^ Bowia J?y ll/anihl Chhotalal Pareih. of South .Bihar which is current among a population 

Printed at liajkot. Cloth of over eix milllona, who have already accepted 

cover, pp. 138. Price leas, \in2t). Hindi as their literary language. The story isa. 

3Ir. Manilal Parekh is well-known as a writer «Hght one, showing the evils of marrying young 
of religious works and tUii translation by him of Pirls to old husbands. The heroine runs away 
Maharahi Devendranath Tagore’s book on tbe wHliayoung man. her childhood’s friend, and a great 
Bubjeot maintains his reputation as an expounder «ocwI evd ts jo this way exposed. The picture of 
of serious thought. someaspectsof society in the 3Iagah land as painted 

hero IS no doubt faithful, but there is not much 

Tire OcTLAWs OF SonATic : Du Jhaverekand cbaKmterisalion. . 

Printed at the Saurastra Press, Panpttr, With us. the value of this Iiltle wotk is 
on. 138. Paper cover. Price 8 as. U929). priidarily liDguistic. tut wo hope the ^aulhor will 

. . . , , . . V. give us longer and equally faithful and preferably 

In fire weeks tho first impression of this boot more pleasing pictures of life and society ia 
of 2000 copies was exhausted and a second called Sooth Bihar. An attempt like the piesent one ia 
for and as eagerly taken up: tnia IS a feat even sore to be remembered among future students of 
in the sale of Gujarati "best. sellers. The com- indiau language and of social ethnology for the 
pilation consists of the narration of theMventorw linguistic and the social material it preserves. Chair 
of floe art of many notable outlaws of Katiiiawaa. books and popular books of verse are eomelimes 
The adventures read like romance and are so well- nriuted in Magahl for the masses who do not feel at 
narrated that one almost falls in lovo with the home /nHighUiudi or who lore the accenfs of their 
freebooters who in certain respects even oul-Kobm- tnotbeivloagne more than tba* of the speech of the 
hood Robinhood. The book is so spiritedly written law-court and the school, but only through a con- 
that one who does not read it, would feel himself bcioos literary effort like tho present one. that a 
the poorer by not having read if. This is the neglected language can make a stand against the 
First Part only. dancer of being swept away. . .l- , e 

^ , n. • j j , It Is perhaps too late in the day. to think of 

SuLTAjrA Raxia : Bp Sadik. PnnM at tne creatine anew Jifers tore in Magabi. especially 
Indian Dailif Mail Press, Bombay. llticK eara jjg speakers both educated and uneducated 

hoard. Pp. 299. Price Its. 3-8, (.1927). no seuse of pride in it and are seemicely a 

> i, a ,„™tu«usly Bot-up votae apd « » t 

written in ^&?ana S klndofHindi. a mixture of High Hindi and Awadhi- 

and events in the life and reign of the Sultana in Magahi writer can lay open for 

their true perspective. A « " the soul of the Alagahi people through works 

■we are sure that every reader ^ould like A (poemess. dramas or novels) in their own language, 

young Mahomedan from Irak writing an Indiaa certainly add a new world to Ihe nch 

vernacular so well is something worth noting. varied domain of Indian Hlerature. And 

PjiABUAT Na Hano on The Conons Op Tire Mr. Jainath Pali, scholar man of affairs and 
By V^yrai Kallianiar, B.A. ^ Prmted 

ai the Aditya Pnndng Press, Ahmada^d. Cloth well be that Magahi writer. o ir n 

bound, pp. 240. i*riee Its. 2-4, [192?}. ^ 
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nation.” [Spain’s retort was a toVcram of 
condolence “from a dead nation” In the 
British Prime-minister after ono of the 
nsnnl -holocausts in tho Boer War of 
1901 1. ^ 

The cousins on tho two sides of tho 
Atlantic were broapht closer topeiher by tho 
rise of Theodoro Roosevelt, an impeiinlist 
after tlio heart of Lord Cnrzon, 
but, by a freak of fortune, born a 
republican citizen. This big parao hunter 
and traveller (President 1901*1909) captured 
tho imagination of tho American popolaco 
and tho English rejoiced when ho gave a 
good conduct certificato to England’s govern^ 
ment of India, which had hitherto been 
su.spect to the average Araericao newspaper 
reader. 

There was now formed a secret uodar- 
standing between the very highest circles io 
England and the IT. S. A., though the latter 
still fonnd it necessary to placate tho 
American voter by protending in public to 
bait the British lion. Ignorance of this 
secret .was the undoing of Sir Ufortimer 
Durand. In diplomacy with Asiatic powers, 
he had succeeded wonderfully. But when at 
tho height of his fame ho went to Washlogtoo 
as British ambassador, he, honest man, took 
his stand on his country’s treaty rights and 
the recognised diplomatic amooitie<«, and 
protested against America’s threats and 
insults. What was the resnlt ? Ho was re- 
called by his masters ! British diplomacy- 
like every diplomacy that wants to succeed, 

— bad its eyes fixed solely on the main 
chance, regardless of kicks nod frowns. 
Dnrand had not been given the hint and he 
came back a disappointed and broken down 
man, and England pursned her “world-policy” 
unhampered. 

There was however, one source of trouble, 
the Irish Americans who had inherited, 
bitter hatred of England from their fathers 
that had migrated from Ireland after the 
potato famine of J8-J5. Some of these with 
the military experience gained in the Civil 
War. had gone back to Ireland and caused 
the Fenian outbreak of 1803. That rising 
had failed because there was no affinity 
between the wide-awake city-bred Tankee 
Fenians and the sleepy rural Catholic 
pea<»antry of Ireland. But ParneJl's campaign 
found a wide response and lavish money aid 
among the Irish descendants in America, and 
the papers of the latter kept whipping 
American public feeling up against England, 


almost repeating the language of the days 
of the War of American Independence. 

^ Sir Iloraco Plunkett was sent out from 
England to counteract this propaganda. He ' 
met many of tho Gaelic Americans and fold 
them of llio economio prosperity which Kr. 
Balfour’s administration had given to Ireland, 
of tho progress of co-operative’ dairy farming 
and the laco _ industry under Government 
support and guidance, of the improvement of 
the peasant's lot by Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, since the First GJadstono ministry. 
Tho reply received from an old Irish 
eroigraDt was, “All that yon say may be true. 
But I have tanght ray son to fight against 
England when the day comes as I am 
myself too old for it” 

Even the Irish problem was at last 
settled by the granting of Home Rule. At 
all events, from the beginning of the present 
century the friends of England have out- 
Duraborod the Anglophobes in (be States, 
as also in France. Between tho United 
States and England the cultural affinity is 
too strong to be resisted ; language, religion, 
political outlook and to a great extent 
blood also are the same, and have produced .. 
their effect. The cultural courting of 
America by the entire Society and press of 
England has gone on with fncioasing force 
to our own day. The American naturally 
feels the rich parvenu’s eagerness to be recog- 
nised by tho older Society ' of the Mother 
Country, especially as he has not to make 
any political sacrifico for it England is 
more than willing to pat him on tlie back, 
and (incidentally) sell to him relics and 
“first editions” at fabulous price's. For nearly 
two generntfoDS the American ombassarfors 
to tho Court of St. James have been men of 
letters, and English Society has set itself 
to invite them to preside at tho birthday 
celebrations of great English authors and the 
annual meetings of learned bodies, '[ho 
Times lAtcrnrxj Supplement assumes an un- 
wonted tender tone in reviewing tho rotten 
cribs compiled by American professors and 
is judiciously silent about their defects. 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches and Col. House’s 
letters have been received in England with 
ecstasy, as gems of thought and style. Con- 
ducted tours f» 7jjas.se of tho American y 
middle class, — which are the rage now,— 
havn completed the work. 

The future is being insured by the re- 
wriBng of American history which is now 
an accomplished fact. Professors Osgood 
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this inlornnlionnl qncslion, is n very eom- 
pcisito thins, and a thorough analysis of It lo 
all ils aspects, would furnish roatcrial 

sufficient to Bii a TOlumc. Wo must content 
ourselves hero with inakini; our analysis ns 
comprehensive and as detaiiod as is possible 
within tho scope of an nrticie. 

To tiiosQ of us who aro born, and _ go 
thronsh life, without prejudiocs against 

members of other races it is an 
mystery that it slionld sccniiogly bo so 

diOicnlt for tho mniority of our W'o"j- 

crcnlnres to aeqniro that wider outlook which 
would enable them to realise that their own 
particular raco is not necessarily superior to 

YcC 'oa invesligatioo, wo find that the 
early training of an individual is gooerally 
such os is bound to feed his natural vanity, 
and give him a tendency to loot down upon 

KS'and some individuals are more 

The main clomonts which ““J 

feed intelleclaal to bo ‘ho 

international *‘'‘®/°'’.^'®'(i_.i55iog tho nhiivc 
following i-(a) a^nllmeet of 

of tho natural and ndmiraoie 
patriotism) ,(b) Pear (a n (d 

races will in '“"le ay (adherenco to 
Conservatism of. ‘“ongm, 
stereotyped opinions, basji^j (d) Falsa 

true of an 'a'lm P i.m- 

cnlcrin (the tenuency empbasizo 

r,?r“dl^“encesT'"athet'th;n the essential 
resemblance between ordinary 

The point we wish to mato 

Sa5^e^pte;;wten^U^ay«-0P"''«‘»•• 
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le, vrnen 

the members of a ooP‘“'j' 'hey merely 
nation, do not bale thej ““;ar,ation they 
l!nn!c they do. BJ tb'H “d hatred, which 
are promoters At the same 

Lve snob ■‘lift""' ,^,“'“‘'re the rfcffmv 
time, however ‘boao i^tims, should bo 

“iti^raS“Sgbtrntd“£|r .ban merdy 
“?o\JaHL"t=he“Lt'oVmtrderst?. 

^'irerSfr fo^sW,^^ P-iWe ^ 


proindiccs oxtant bolwocn 
liahmon, tlioiigh some space will bo devoleu 
rZt issue. Tho Enclishm.an is by a 
moans tho only one. who -a 
proiiidice, though it will bo sho __ 
that ho H somewhat in the po 

spli?aa 

allow him no true he docs 

shower incense no him “,'7he ecor fellow 

well-meaning ‘”'"^'',..1. nioro closely at tho 
We proceed '» Jaab 

abovc-menlloDcd e'™'?, ..yohology of our 
aiocorily as •fleeting tho P’Pf’“„a^ries. 
relations with rnm'to To leva Iha 

Shood and to maintain that 

r'SK'as,.;— 
irfiri 

iLtCro;^ aanntry and race moaopeto 

all the virtues, nod that_ no o 
S^^^7:ihrg^\aS.bU_;mad 
rSiiWhra.S}. mas. cd^ 

Zt’m’’enliSnrf =aaaaP«”i”'„p';f iorTrido 
Liy too apt to ba“™?„'E’P77d only in 
and projadioe go ton , hut wherever 
le" the title of ta™a^^„ „p,0 „[ dilTetent 

S "a manTs "proud”. of having been 


i-dVlmanis ' tJ/:? i 'S 

Shie f paa'j^pXer is°°taHnl‘fcr 


'’'’iTVdof 'to ■ foresWl any PoaaiWe Chopin ®make “ stronger apped 
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themselves, and afleoting to think oven 
the prettiest brown-skinned babies ugly. 
The Hindus despise the Muslims because 
they are not Hindus, and the Muslims 
despise the Hindus because they ^ are 
not Muslims. Many Jews, so much disdained 
by non-Jews mainly because they are Jews, 
secretly look down on the diet and manners 
of non-Jews. Why so? Because for oenluries 
they have looked upon themselves as the 
Chosen People. 

A further factor, in this element of vanity, 
is the fact that we naturally like our own 
race to be judged by its but are apt to 
judge another race by what is icorst in its 
religious and social customs, conveniently 
forgetting that there may be at least a small 
section of that race striving for better things. 
This is most unfair, but it is a very common 
procedure. 

Yet a third factor of the ‘ vanity coraplei 
is the unwillingness of people to utter those 
fatal words “I do not know”,^ when they are 
asked for information concerning some foreign 
race. ... 

This is one of the two ways tn wnich 
cloQuence, the subject of the preceding article, 
is bound up with tho question of inter-racial 
relations. The connection is a very definite 
one. as far as the ordinary conversation and 
reading of the ordinary person is concoroed. 
People like to impress their acquaintances by 
sweeping generalisations about fnreign race». 
How we know that it is a risky proceeding 
to make a generalisation of any kind; and 
yet people who have met, for instance, fi^e 
or six Roumanians, will glibly tell their 
friends that all Roumanians have sneh and 
such characteristics. ‘When tho hearers of 
these generalisations arc ignorant of tho 
subject, they believe every word, and repeat 
it to their friends in their turn, Tho more 
eloquent the speaker, the deeper the impression 
which is made on the minds of tho hearers. 
This is bow falso impressions arise. 

<b) Thr elcmmi of fear. When in conver- 
PBtion with people who express dislike or 
distrust of other Tace«. we often detect a 
certain indeGnlto norvoiisne«s in their rninds 
le't (rtcnd«hip with people of difTerent ideas 
and customs from those in which they Ihom- 
boUes have been brought up. might have a 
demoralising elTect upon tiiemsolvcs. To some 
extent there is Tcasonnble foundation for such 
n fear, especially in the case of weak-willed 
individual*, who, for lack of divertmination. 
ate apt to pick up the less desirable qualities 


of their foreign companion?. This is a danger 
we reasily admit Here again, however, there 
Is a fallacy in tho argument ■ of those who 
feel this nervousness for the danpr or 
contamination is a danger which exists not 
merely in Inter-raoial relationships, hu 
within one and the same race. 
knows that a person of good morals, it ms 
daily work brings him into the associati 
of undesirable companions (his own compatriot 
may be tempted to slip down to the love 
of those companions. A well-educatod person, 
working among the uneducated, may, alter a 
time, unconsciously begin to use the same 
slang expressions and incorrect gramraatica 
forms which constantly assail his ears. 
Doctors and nurses, working .among mentally 
defective patients, are apt to become depressed 
themselves, if they do not take sufiicient 
recreation nod change. Therefore, it is 
crossly unfair to confuse the two issues, and 
to take for granted that a person of 
race is necessarily a person of inferior 
morals. 

A feto concrete tns(aytces:~ 

(\) Intlian horror of Western )nalcriaUsm, 
„„d the extravagance of 
Indians are soconviocod of the gross materinl- 
i«m of tho entire population of Europe and 
America, and rspcclally of tho 
and immorality of tho women, that they 
think no cood can come of association with 
anch people. Tho origin of this prejudice is 
only too obvious. (1) Many Westerners nro 
materialistic, and many Western 
extravagant and of lax morals, (w) It is 
precisely these undesirable typos which are 
bronchi most to the notice of the Indian 
pnWio both in newspapers and 
(3) Most Indians have no opp irtu.iltios of 
meetine the best types of Europeans and 
Amcricins. Such meeting would do much 
In tone down thoir horror of 
depravity. Even a visit to tho West, if tho 

eves of tho tourist are already Jiundiccd and 
pre-disposed to see only the 'wrong aide , 
does not necessarily dispel illusions. A 
middle-aged TIindn merchant visited England 
on business abint four years agi— his first 
visit. On his return to Poona wo asked him 
for his peneral Impressions He replied with 
Croat heat: *T have only one impresstoo: my 
rnantry wnr^hins God. v/o»fr< • does not, 
Argument would have been useless. 

It is n comicsl experieoC'* to a woman ot 
the middle classes coming from KJfopo to 
live among Indian*, to witness the very 
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■svheDco comes much of the stupid arrogauce 
met with, ou the part of EogUsh people 
whether in Eogtand, in India, or in the 
Colonies The magazines are not, of coarse, 
responsible for all the damage, bat their 
inftaence is too far-reaching to ha ignored. 
We repeat that the following specimens are 
typical, and were not searched oat for pnr- 
poses of illastratioD. In fact, it was the 
preponderance of this type of story which 
forced itself on the writer’s notice in maga- 
zines that she was reading for pleasure, 
and which, in the first place, suggested the 
present article as a corollary of the two 
previons ones. 

(ii "Qlamour" hy Breil Young 
in Cassell's Magazine of Fiction. Agatha, 
a young American lady, travels Europe with 
her aunt, “in search of information and 
glamour." 

‘‘They passed on to Egypt, where the most 
expensive variPiies of g'-amour. like the most ex- 
pensive varietifs of all other kinds of spoof, are to 
be found. Which is not to he wonaered at. seeing 
that romantic novelists have been thriving for the 
last three generations on the desert’s illimitaUo 
freedom, voices from minarets mystery of veiled 
women and suUle Oriental perfumes.” 

Achmet h the guide, who claims to bo 
an Arab of kingly descent, Agatha, already 
faseineted by the guide’s melancholy eyes 
and dignified bearing, regards her American 
itance, Simeon Jackson as dull. When the 
guide, whom she has paid ont of all propor- 
tion. tells her he loves her, she is, o! course, 
properly indignant However, she then 

regards the matter in a gentler light, and to 
make amends, offers him a sum of money ho 
had mentioned as imperative to save bis 
little brother’s life. Unwisely sho allows 

him to come np to her room in the cvenieg 
to receive it The resnlt is that the two 
1 idles ate given notice to quit the hotel, as 
Achroct happens (o bo one of tho greatest 
scoundrels in Cairo. Tho ladies rotnrn to 


and prepare to bring the repentant bride back 
again, the following are Simeoa’s reflections : 

“There is something devilish about this damned' 
“coantry”, he thought. “The poor child’s not 
responsible. Glamour— that’s the word.”— “To mn 
off with a white man’s one thing. But a nigger— 
Agatha had never explained to him in her letters 
that the Gryptians are of Aryan descent. 

Our reflictions, expressed in plain 
English, are (a) that the young lady was 
“asking for trouble," (b) that it was wrong of 
her to return to Cairo after her wedding, 
when she knew that Achmet possessed a 
fascination for her, and (c) that the im- 
portant element of her bad behaviour was, not 
tho dark complexion of tho man with whom 
she ran away, but tho fact that she did elope 
with another man — on honeymoon, too— “ 
which made her deliberately planned action 
all the more heartless and inexcusable. 
A farther irritating thing abont the story is 
that the only picture m tbe text is one- 
showing Agatha, looking charming in her 
white frock, sun-topi and flowing veil, 
addressing Achmet: the words below the 
pictore are : .’’You I she said, flashing from 
her neck to her hair. How date yoa speak 
to*me like that ?” 

The author would probably object to our 
ctUicUra. We adroit that tho goide Achmet 
teas a rascal, and that, anyway, tho whole 
thing is only fiction, and need not be taken 
seriously. Our contention is, however, that 
this is just the kind of thing which appeals 
especially to the British flapper, and gives 
her the few ideas she has on Oriental nco*,- 
Tbo rascally Egyptian guide takes a firm 
hold of her imagination, the impression is- 
deepened by the attractive pictnre. and 
Dothing you can say to hoc will persuade 
her that ell Egyptians, whether edneated or 
uneducated, in fact all men of dark com- 
plexions, aio not Achniets. 


Italy, Aunt 3Iart}ia returns to America 
in disgust at her niece, who has in the 
meantime summoned Simeon. Simeon and 
Agatha ate married in Naples She suggests 
a trip to Cairo. Xlicy stay at tho identical 
hotel. Next morning the flabbergasted nowly- 
wtd husband receives the following note 
from his bride : — 


i/v. B IS no pood lookicc 

only man I love 
low-t/^ tUlmltal-ie itecdom. fonrWe sad 


Then, ahilo the police capture Achmet. 


(u) The Street of Many Arches," a £50 
jmxe story, by Qiccn Lolly and Joan 
anquest, tn 'The story-Telter." Lotah, a 
beauiual girl who has been brought up in 
the Chinese quarter of tho dock district of 
London, is saved from transportation to China- 
where bbo would have been forced to live a 
mo of shame in tho notorious “Street of 
ilany Arches. Her rescuer is Rex Power, 
an boglish artist, who marries her. Sho is 
very loving and taleulcd, wears Chinese 
dress, and knows but little Eoglteh. Sho 
turns out to bo an English girl, liaviog: 
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teen saved as a baby in China daring the 
civil wars, by an old Chinese woman. 

The last portion of this pretty and well- 
written romance is, in ont view, entirely 
disfigured by the undno relief and satisfac- 
tion of all parfie'5, inclnding the heroine 
herself, at the discovery that Lotah really 
had the good fortune to have been born 
British, and that she is not really Oriental 
at all. It is with almost unseemly haste 
that she discards her Chinese dress (in which, 
we mnst confess, she looks very pretty in 
the picture) in favour of a costume befitting 
an Eoglish girl. When the couple had been 
so happy, even before the discovery, what 
need for the anfhoresses to lay such great 
stress on the fact of Lotah’s British extrac- 
tion ? 

(iii) "The Lily Kisa—The Story of a 
Oreoi Sacrifice,” hy Louise Jorfinn M>ln, in 
the Keic Magazine” The scene, as in (il) 
1^ in Pennyfields There is the sympathetic 
character of a Cbloese servant Chong No. 
The villain is Tang 0, the man whose adopted 
daughter is the heroine, Peach Blossom 
Wilfrid Harvey, the English doctor, treats Chong 
No. half-dead from his master’s beating. The 
heroine (who also turns ont to he an 
English girl) had been rescned by Tang 0 
daring the civil wars. It is true (hat he 
had been on the point of killing her. bot he 
had saved her on account of the mark of 
the Celestial luck-Iily which was fonod on 
(ho girl’s arm. The (rend of (ho aolhorcss’ 
concinding remarks is very similar to that 
of (if'. 

(iv) A Story of Canada (exact till© 
forgotten). A young English anthoiess goes 
on a bolidav to the wilds of Canada in 
search of uloss for her next novel In 
spite of the warnings of her acquaintances, 
she goes forth on a canoe, attended only by 
a Red Indian servant and his wife. These 
servants get drunk, and leave the yonrg 
fady in (he larch. She is in desperate 
plight OP a small i«land in the midst of (he 
rapids Whjt would have happened, had 
not a gallant young Englishman emerged 
from the forest at the psychological moment 
and rescned her. it is hard to say. nomance 
follows, and the novelist ma«t have bad 
plenty of material for her next book. 

Now if the author had left it at that, 
nothing conld have been more charming. 
But unfortunately the gallant Englishman 
indnfgcs in a speech, in which be dedoces 
from the incident of the drunken servants. 


that skins of all hues ranging from yellow 
and red, to brown and black, should be 
abborred. His logic, if not quite evident to 
us, was at least persuasive to the heroine, 
for she murmurs fondly : “Yes, yon have 
tanght roe a lesson. I shall never again 
trust myself with any but a white man.” 

One coaid coalinae quoting ad iofiaitaai, 
bat (be above will snffice for the present 
purpose. 

One somewhat different instance will be 
appeuded, namely a case in which anti- 
Oriental "sDggestion" was literally thrust 
upon a story merely by the coloured 
advertisement poster anonneing the cinema 
version of iL This was probably deliberate 
trade exploitation of anti-Oriental prejadice, 
to attract the masses to the cinema show 
The story in question is ‘ Broken Blossoms” 
included in “Limehonse Nights” by Thomas 
Burke, describing life in London's “Cbina- 
town” Neither in the story nor in the 
cinema version is (here the slightest anti- 
Chinese tendency. On the contrary, the 
hero Is a yonrig Chioaman who keeps a 
Small shop in Limehonse. Of gentle disposi- 
tioo and di«gnsted at the opinm-smoklug 
habits of the majority ol bis compatriots in 
that district, he leads a qniet, solitary life. 
Near by, lives a degraded specimen of an 
Efiglishman. a drunkard, who ill treats his 
twelve-year old daughter. Ooe day, when 
the father has beaten her till she faints, the 
girl ts found lyiog oe.sr (he door. The 
Chinaman takes pity on her, picks her up. 
nod carries her nnconscions to his lodging, 
where, with no nltcrior motive, he tends her 
for some days till she recovers from her 
bruises This is the first kindness the child 
has ever known, and she loves the Chinaman 
as her nataral protector, begging him not to 
Send her back to her father. Bat the father, 
pouring the foulest abuse both on the China- 
man and un his innocent daughter, gets the 
child into his clutches agsio, and (his time 
she succumbs to wounds inflicted on her by 
licr father in a drnnkea fit When the 
Chinaman ®ec3 her dead, he despairs, for 
affection for the poor child-who had loved 
him so innocently, had sprung up in his 
heart. He dies by his own hand. 

The large coloured poster inviting the 
public to see this film drama, depicted the 
moment when the Chinaman tabes the 
nncon<cions fair-haired girl in his arms. There 
was no fauJt to find with (be piclnrefroo! the 
artistic point of view. Falling almond-blossoms 




Seagoine Tricycle has speed of Ten 
Miles an hour 

. ^Vhen he wants an ocean tide, a New York 
inventor is independent of boats, for lie pedals 
out on his seasoing tricycle. It is sturdily cons- 
tructed and well balanced on floats. At the time 


being manifest in the mounfings prepared for the 
spheres and in shaping them. 








Motor Tricycle That Hides tho Ocean Waves ; Se- 
curely Balanced on Three i'lcvita, the Rig Can 
make Ttn Milra an Hour, Under favorable 
Conditions 

the nccotnpanying pbofogroph was taien, fbo 
rider was maVine about ten miles on hour without 
great ctTort olT Atlantio City, N. J. 



Jap^cso Cfiritsmcn Are Experts in the Art of 
CuUing Costal Balls W This! Using 
But Two Simple Tools 


Crystal Sphere of Fortunes Shows 
Craftsman’s Art 

Japanese arfmns. 
are pnioi for their beauty, symmetry and 'oImf- 
ncss even If xhon h doubt m to their rcvcUt& 
itomo of the specimcDr ate mi Vuh 
Blmple tools ns tho chief instruments a n? 

steel to ronnd the angular a 

sphere and a Icimtioo lomt to mvo i>,n « i* »? 

Ac art of cuffing the ciltnfs 
from father to eon. the^siut 


Pictures By the New Woman AR.A. 
Mrs. Laura Knight 

Joh?^.S^4s“bom ^r* 

Bhitc. Bays r/.e in ,lierby- 

shc married Sir Ilarold . In 1003 

who was a felio^' ihe.Portrait-painter. 

Nouincham Art Schol^^^"tn'^;^,!^‘ 

JKjli s, 

l-a to .w, ooel, faTj „lTo 



“AwateniDg” 


"Sleep” 


•were revealed to U3 by the school censors. For 
ve.vrs I have visjfed the theatres to draw ballet 
cirls.” Her picture in this year’s Academy vras 
• DressiDK for the Itallet.” She fust exhibited at 
the Academy m 19C3, and her work is represented 
in many public palleries in this country, cs Iwell 
as m the Dominions and America. She vras 


awarded a sold medal at San Francisco in 1915, 
and served on the jury of the International Art 
Exhibition at Pittsoureh in 1022. Her studies of 
colored women, of which we reproduce examples 
here, were made durire another visit to the 
United Slates this year. ilr. A. J. Jlunninas, H. A., 
has said ; I repaid Mrs. Kmsht as the ttreatest 
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Tepresented the title ot the story. The poiDt 
is that the first impression given to the man 
in the street, who was unfamiliar with the 
story, was that the Chinaman must be a 
villain in the act ot abducting a probably 
unwilling English girl. The story, of course, 
contradicts the impression made by the 
poster, but we know how almighty is that 
first impression ! 

The element of fear {concludeef). In many 
cases it would appear to be religions senti- 
ment tvhich underlies the element of fear 


on facts which may have boon true of an 
earlier period in the development of that 
nation, and we . do not readily modify that 
fixed view. The writer has met many 
Earopeans at hlll-stations and elsewhere, ft 
large percentage of them born and bred in 
India, who refuse to realise that changes 
have taken place for the better, among the 
Hindus, for instance. The writer is con- 
vinced that, in a large percentage of cases, 
the absurd notions held by these Earopeans 
are not mere affectation, but rest mainly on 


discussed above. When a person not merely 
loves his religion, but maintains that his 
religion is the only true one, the natural 
coTollaty is that the religions of other races 
are false, and that the notions ot those races 
are accordingly perverse. When a person 
really and trnly thinks or feels this, it is 
difficult to say anything to him. for ho will 
merely tell that wo are tainted by laxity 
ami indifferentisra, which we delude ourselves 
into calling by the onphuistic name of 
tolerance or liberalism It is herein that, it 
seems to us, adherence to any religion which 
claims to bo the only truo one. and does not 
admit that there nro more paths to Heaven 
than one, is an unprogressivo thing. Never- 
thrloss, there are religions persons professiog 
a faith which claims to bn the only trno 
one (wo refer to Christianity) who manage to 
combine their piety with a love ot intellectual 
fnirness in inter-racial intercourse. This very 
difficult psychological point must bo left for 
profnuiider thinkers to explain. 

We only quote, as an instance of 
liberalism, a few lines from a book (“The 
Christ of the Indian Road”) by a ChrisUnn 
mi'siouary. Dr. E. Stanely Jone®. a z“aIous 
preacher who is admittedly and definitely out 
to convert souls to his own faith 

*’Id the— forms and customs of Umdoism I 
think there arc live livins aoeds ; 1) That the 
nUimato re.iiity is spirit, ‘J) Tho aensc of unity 
runnioK through thinge, it) That there U jostice 
at the he.irt of the universe, 4) A pa«sion for 
frewlom, j) Tho tremendous cost of tho religious 
life," 

The role ot the iconoclast is easy, but tho 
role ot the one (i. e. the missionarv) who tarefnlly 
gaihers un in himself all spiritual and moral 
values in the past vii-orlh preserving, is ioflnitclr 
more ditPcult and Inrmitely more valnahle. Hence 

can CO to the Kist and thank Ood for the hoo 
lluncs «e nny Hnd there. )rf*licviDC that they are 
the very fnotpnots of Qo-I. He has lH^e3 there 
l<-lorc iLS. 

[e) of thought. Wo accept 

, tcreotyped riew of n certain nation, based 


the fact that those who express them have 
DO knowledge of their Indian neighbours 
more up-to-date than English novels dealing, 
with the period of the Indian Mutiny. The 
only Indians they coma into contact with, 
are their domestic servants, their dhobis, and 
tho tradespeople who supply them with food 
and clothing. Space does not admit of our, 
giving samples of this naivete, though page 
after page of authentic ones could be 
produced 

(d> J'ahe criteria. We undoubtedly tend' 
to attach undno importance, in our dealings 
with other races, to external manners, wliioh, 
importont as they may bo in ns far 
as they nff-ict hygiene, are not the 

essentia! thing. Tho best way is. surely 
to make reasonable allowances, when tho 

manners of other races clash witli our 

own, and to take the advice of a Latin 

maxim which says "In essential things— 
Unity; in doubtfnl things— liberty ; in all 
things— charity” (i. e tolerance). Of course, 
while humanity lasts, there will inevitably 
be qo.arreU as to where tho line between 
essentials and non-essentials is to bo drawn 
but about the third thing there is no doubt. 

Where manners aro mere manners, and 
do not afiect health, wo advise tolerance and 
compromtso. The Jew, oven in Europe, keeps 
his hat on, to swear in a law-court, while 
the hnropean takes his hat off. The Japanese 
« taught to make as ranch noise, and the 
Engltshinan ns littlo noise, as possible, while 
eating. Are these things worth making a 
lass about? 

Whero manners of a certain taco are 
obviously unhygienic, people who have had 
tlio , good luck to be brought up on more 
bygienic lines, can make up their minds to 
Jw forbearing : wo mnst admit, though, from 
oitier experience, that even an excellent 
person, if ho is in tho habit, shall wo say, 
may become a sore trial to us 
and that, do whot wo may, sheer disgust 



t^irELMO^[}AL ISSIXOGtllY iS 

does occasionally get tiio bolter of ns. If 
anylbing is to be done, let it take the form 
of a more hygienic training for the nett 
generation while they aro still young enough 
to be trainable ! 

The other factor is that, while the 
dilTerences between races are constaotlr 
being emphasized — and certainly, for practi- 
cal purposes, ws kite to take them into 
account the essential human resemblance 
between them is mostly overlooked. Leaving 
cannibals out of the discussion, a man is a 
man first, and everything else comes nett. 

We have to add one fimt, important 
factor. Many a person has m reality far 
raQca 

problems, and a far better opinion of the 
members of such races, than he will admit 
to his compatriots, lie is (Merred from 
sinceriUj hj lack of Courage. Wbeo at a 
party or a diaoer^table, all those present 
(your compatriots) ate unanimous lo their 
condemnitioa of a certain race, it tatc<^3 
.some courage to be the sole etception, when 
this difference of opioion finite frcqneoUy 
involves your being treated with icy reserve 
by one half of the company and with soeer* 
ing sarcasm by the other half. We personaU 
ly think that Troth Is always worth some 
sacrifice, bat there are many whose moral 
courage fails them, and who, during the 
general conversation, will always side with 
the majority, though afterwards they may 
confess that they have some intimate personal 
friends among the race which they have just 
been condemning with the most sweeping 
generalisations. 

It is so rare to find people who will talk 
dispassionately on any subject involving 
other races. If we even mildly protest 
against any absurd statement, of the binds 
discussed above, people immediately grow 
excited, and accuse us of having “an axe 
to grind.” If we, in our turn, get heated, 
all is lost. The only way is to smile benign- 
ly, and try not to lose our temper* 

It is even more galling and painful, when 
you are conscious that inliraate friend®, or 
persons whose good opinion you value, 
condemn you in their minds, inferring that 
(because you try to create belter understand- 
ing with a certiia race) you condone or even 
admire the weak points and vieesol the foreign 
race in question ' These friends ask yon, with 
a superior air, how you can deny the 
delects of the race in question, or whether 


(.VMKRlOtiL t.'lretCOdR^B 4il 

}l is that you intontionally shut your eyes 

fo facts. 

The whole point is that no level-headed 
person does deny them. What we do wish 
fo deny is that miny faults of character, 
pven though foued io an entire race, are 
tiot inherent, bit are the results of environ- 
inent, early training and long traditional 
habit. This, then, is a hopeful doctrine 

The oplinusttc aspert of the whole question 
We should not, however, allow ourselves to 
he engulfed lu an ocean of despondency ; for 
there is a bright side to all this tronble. We 
pave sncceeded in diagnosing at least a great 
part of the obnoxious disease of mter-racial 
piv/ufr'rtJb an* ti-ji -A •ia>sh’> vu •nfijilastiiioli 
insincerity. Though obstinate and msligoant, 
the disease IS not incurable The diagnosis 
jtself is the first step Conseosus of opinion 
regarding the diagnosis is the nest step, and 
then the physicians, with the co operation of 
the patient, cm proceed to apply their 
renicdtes. Possibly, one bo knows what alls 
pin], the pitient can best effect his own euro, 
[f he 13 really detormiiiod to get well. 

fn the meantime tlio physicians are al- 
ready at work, thoagh there are quicks 
^rnoog them who do more harm than good 
^s in all diseases, prevention is better than 
cQte, and parents, teachers, Scoutmasters, 
^irl Qnide leaders, and members of tsxt- 
pook committees, in short all who have the 
(jnre of children in their hands, in all 
(Countries, have a golden opportunity to keep 
tho minds of the rising generation as free 
jis possible from stnpid prejudice^i. After all, 
,t IS wonderful what real, solid education 
do * 

Orcat changes do not come about in five 
[Pinutes, nor even in a single generation, but 
gvery sustained efi’ort in the auli-prejudico 
^aupaigu is worth while. 

Meanwhile, not only preachers, professors 
jod journalists, but all whoso daily work 
| 7 iiogs them into contact with many people, 
(jan merely by their ordinary conversation, 
(jxert cousiderable influence lu the direction 
<jf a more reasonable intor-racial mentality, 
^hile even the humblest of private individuals 
^n, by his example, show the circle ’ of 
bis friends and acquaintanc's, that he or 
she. for one, shnns the intellectual insinceritv 
^hich leads to such narrowness of mind, 
aod creates so much unnecessary bitter 
fcelbg 
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r^iinler of orea'Uir and gnn’.icht wo Jiavc baJ id 
tins country.” 


-The LiUfttiv Diytsl 


Stone Bathtul) Five Feet High Shows 
Style Changes 

SloQC. instead of porcelain and metal, was the 
material favored for bathtubs in the days of the 





old Indian rulers and the basins wero liugo afTairs 
with a crude stairway chiseled in one 6tdo so 
that bather could get iu and out of the tuo 
siftly. At Agra. India, is a specimen of 
ing” as known in the time of Jahangir, one oi.tlie 
great mognU. Tho tub is five feet high. . eight 
feet in diameter and twenty-five fect in circum- 
ference. It is fashioned from a single block ot 
porphyry. 


Luminous Coat Saves Police from- 
Traffic Accidents 

TrafTic policemen in Amsterdam wear long 
coats tiiat reflect light from near-by sources at 
night, so that motorists and pedestrians may 
see them more cleaily and the officers’ signals be 
more easily interpreted. Barred sleeves also aid 
in directing traffic. 



Wli.it the Amstprilam 
X'ghl ruDClions ; 

by 


Polireman Is 'Wearing 
the Coat is Easily Seen 
alotonsts 


for 


—rofiilar Mechanics 



Science Prednees the ‘’Elcctiical Man" 

«»cd. 
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other cotnUnation ot human sounds ■will the door- i 
opener respond But must the orders be spoken | 
human ■words ? Speech is needlessly complex for 
tlie ensineer'a purpose. Besides, a machine i 
ought to respond to every language— somethinc 
that no human being can do. “One,’’ “une.” “elo 
all have the same meaning, hnt only to an intelli- 
to’Dc.e tliat anderstands English, French and 
Oerman. 

As Electrical EsrEUANTO 

Accordingly. AVensley decided to invent a 
^ iiiph'icd, universal langusge which anybody 
I (jiild speak and which could be understood by 
' he listening automaton— a kind of electrical 

Il'peranto Musical tones constitute such a lan- 
In Wensley’s system hnt three tones are 
iMiuired, and these are generated by electrically 
ilnven tuning forks, so that constancy of pitch rs 
assured. If you arc a good musician with a per- 
fect sonso of pitch -you may whistle or sing the 
tones or mow them on a pipe, and the receiving 
automaton will respond. 

In the dispatcher's offlee the tones are directed 
into an ordinaiw desk telephone by means of a 
loud-speaker. The automaton at the receiving 




^implicated.. Much like a radio rocci- 
\° ? particular Inadcasticg station 
pne of^thc three tones that 
of amplifiers 

I, iriry of tlio received tone is mig&itied so 

”'«• p .A-uci.f'S’S 

oJ an aulomMifSphone 

pUying .tiiao at her rink b 

<«soercnJ atom her home ^rn 
cluhroom is tatle on whkh staml* 
varmeunted »y a telephone, townl 4wh the 
born 0 a ion'I-ai-ealer la direcuv™ On iho fSSj 
cl the let »» i;i«h-t*ittoas «hkh rcatrel 
pipes cr tusicg forla. Cich emlumg diUetent note. 


The Mechanical Man 

By means of (he push buttons and the pitch- 
pipes lire. Twitchcll talks the electric electrical 
esponinto that AVcneley Jtas invented lor her. 

Her fust step is to ring up ‘central" in the 
ordinary way. "Uivo mo Main 23r)0.” she says. 
ilAt'Aii Gives Urn Oncnis 

The lelephone operator calls tha number. 'tVhen 
the hell in Mrs. Twitchell’s home rings & sound- 
sensitive relay lifts the receiver-hook, starts up 
the station-signal buzrer and sets the wholo 
apparatus for artion. She does not have to ask 
••Is this Main 2 BjO T’ She hears a special combi- 
nation of burzes ■which sho recognizes as those of 
hot aulomatoD. If sho has the wrong number 
she simply hangs up tho receiver. So does the 
automafOD. Then she rings up again, just as if 
she were calling a living friend instead of an 
uacmotional comlication of wires, magnels and 
vacuum tubes. At last she hears the peculiar 
combination of tones emitted by the telcvox of 
her own home and shs is ready to talk electrical 
Esperanta 

'Twocl” sings one of Mrs. Twitchcll’s nltch- 
pipcs. In electrical Esperanto this means simply 
Hollo, stand by for orders." 

The televox stops buzzing at once and sends 
out a series of onc-pitch notes meaning "I’ln 
ready. AVhat do you want ?" 

Mrs. Twilchell’a pitch-pipe says • ‘‘Tweet, 
Iwect.’, These notes fho automato correctly 
interprets to mean “Connect mo with tho 
electrical stove-’, 

“buzz, buzz, buzz, bur-z-z-z— ’’ the tolcvox 
replies, which is the same as saying 'YouTo 
connected. It might interest you to know that 
the switch is open and that there is no heat.”. 

Mrs. Twitchcll pushes another button. “Br-r-rung. 
Ab order that means “Clcse Iho swjtcli and 
"arttho oven." 

the Bat informed 

of the oven’s ccndition, closes ino 
® short, staccato buzz to 
Bio switch is closed and tho oven 


, OtEAKlSdS 
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i 'Xweet, tweet, tweet, tweet" hnias Itra. 
fwitchell and thn? commands ' Conncit me iwlh 
he furnace down in the cellar and tell me how 
, lot it is.” 

< your answerine buzzes tell her that she is 
a^nnected with the furnace and two additional 
buzzes convey the sad news ’It’s pretty low.” 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet— connect me 
with the draff-opening switch.” 

Sirs. Twitchell hears five answerinc bnzzes. 
then a short bozz, the whole perfectly intellmble 
to her as “You’re connected with the furnace draft 
switch. Permit me to report that the drafts are 
closed.” 

“Toot,” says Mr. Twitchell, or Open the 
drafts.” 

Back comes a long buzz. "The drafts are 
opened-” 

ilra. Twitchell blows her third pitch-pipe, the 
'same as saying “Thanks. iQood-bye.” Whereupon 
I she goes hack to her bridge game. 

! Thus Wensley gives her command over an 
electncai slave tliat renders service nncomplainingly 
1 and uncTimgly. Her lelevox can be applied to 
I any piece of household apparatus that can be 
; driven by a motor actuated by an electromagnet 
or controlled by a thermostat or that can emit a 
sound. It will tell her if she left the windows 
open in the living Toom and then close them at 
her command, if the postman has droppM any 
letters in the mail-box. if the children ate lo the 
bouse and if the baby is crying. Her conversation 
with her televox sounds much like random ootes 
played on a piccolo. 

Eves Actwss iffc Oceas. 

The telephone line transmits aod receives simply 
the sounds of Wenaley's artidcial musical language. 
Hence no electrical connections with the telephone 
are needed- You can take the transmitter and 
loudspeaker to Londou, if yon like, and buzz your 
orders to the televox m the United States or Coba 
that hanpens to be in tnne- 

Id Washington. D. C. au ofQcial in the War 
Department calls for a relay connected with a 
water-level indicator. As soon as the connection 
is established the relay reads of the water level 
by an appropriate number of buzzes If the water 
is too high in one reservoir it is partly diverted 
into another by calling for another relay which 
controls the motors whereby gate-valves are 
opened. 

What if the televox should be crippled/ It 
simply emits a howl for help when it ra called— 
all that a human being conld do under similar 
circumstances. 

Since the televox was devised primarily to meet 
the demands of automatic substation control it will 
find an extensive appheation when central ato(ioT» 
are generallv connected into what are called 
“superpower” systems. Even now it is possible to 
switch electric, energy from our ^distant city to 
another in whole groups of States. By 193D power 
will be pooled to form a great reservoir that wM 
be tapped anywhere as it is required. If Niagaras 
factories are closed at night energy will be sent 
to New York, if need be, to run trolley cars during 
the msh hour. A few gigantic power plants, 
packed with turbines and generators of unprece- 
dented output will take the place 'of hundreds now 
required to light cities and tarn the wheels of 


factonea. ^Vhat will become of the old plants ? 
They will be reduced to the status of substations— 
automatic substations, controlled by high-pitched 
musical notes land giving commands to televox 
automata- 

It la no wild dream to iuiagiue all tbo States 
east of the Mississippi supplied with current under 
the control of a single dispatcher located m 
Cfevefand. At his elbow are as many telephones 
as a stock broker requires. Before him is a 
televox about as big as the average telephone 
8Vitchb(»rd of a hotel Its buttons control the 
usual tuning forks or pitch-pipes. A lamp glows— 
a signal from Station 31 ‘Something is wrong in 
Philadelphia.” says the king of the switchboard- 
power dictotor of the Eistem United States. Ho 
pings in a lack, puts the telephone receiver to his 



Creator of the Mechanical Man 
ear and listens. Four long buzzes and two short. 
“Thunderstorm in Phtlaieroltia The sky is black. 
More light is needed.” Whereupon the power 
dictator switches electric energy from Miami, 
where the sun is blazing, to eastern Fenn- 
sylvaoia. 

Wensley's televox assumed the form of a sound 
controlled automaton simply because of the wide 
distribution and convenience of the telephone. 
The selectors that operate motors and electromag- 
nets at the receiving end and thus open doors and 
valves, announce the temperature of a room, buzz 
the information that water in a reservoir is too 
high by four feet, might be influenced by any 
form of radiant energy. A photo-electric ceil is to 
light what the telephone is to sound: it converts 
light into electricity. Flash a light in front of 
each a cell and electric impulses can be sent 
through space or over a wire to affect automatic 
devices. 

The bolometer is an artificial sense organ that 
feels heat It can measure the temperature of a 
man’s, face at tho distance of a mile. Move your 
band in front of a bolometer forming part of an 
electric circuit and again it lies in your power to 
start and atop remote machinery. Or send radio 
signals to a.receiver mounted at any con’ ^ 
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point and YOU can sleot a torpedo on its deadly a lool-sraspinj:' and ' 

courEG. caWe a crewless aubroarine. , proceed to lavent separate mc-hanical eauiva 

Wensley’s invention eireetuilly disposes o! tho o£ the rejquistto number. 

Robot type of automaton dear to writers of fietion AVithm the trunk of t.iis Robot i,i 

and plavs. or the aiUricval man created by a trunk— would bp a collection of selectors that woum 
Fiankenstem There will never be a Robot— a control locomotion and the irtovements ot the aau 
brainless tireless, unemotional mechanism Usliioned dozen amis witn their. lioplc«, claws 
in the imase of a man, perfnrmiDK all the functions Open the trunk (there is a little d )or at the baai 
of a mao, moving about stilUy but surely. puUins and you seo within a maze of magnets ana vrires 
levers, tarnme control wheels, wielding broom, that suggest the mechanism .of an aalomaiic 
ruh or shovel. Medieval contrivers frittered away telephone system or the interior of an pdQin* 
their talents m constructing lifelike automata that machine. The selectors are connected with the 
could write a name and play a tune nr two. and photo-electrie cells that constitute the creatures 
that outwardly resembled Robots. The modem eyes” Iplaeed one in front and one back or the 

’ - ‘ — Tuachinp) and with the telephone “ears,” so that 

either Hashes of light or sounds could energize ihe 
proper circuits and thus govern the movements of 
the many arms or of the wheels that servo for 
locomotion. 

An iMMU.vpn ‘‘AiapRNOf” ” 

Call, this creature “Algernon”, o.rder it about by 


engineer has no patience with such fantastic 
Cl cations, 

CoscpHKm WITH Fukctiohs 
Man is a highly complex organism adapted to 
live in a highly complex environment In a factory 
in an artihcial environment, he is 00 per cent. 

u'cless. So long as he sits at a machine he might 

as well be legless. So long as ho does nothing but name, it would nevertheless be little more than a 
feed bars of steel into a machine he might as huge electro-mechanical doll. In order that it may 
well be earless and noseless. move with certainly from room to loom its wheels 

Tor that reason engineers like Wensloy are not would run on rails. In response to a command 
concerned with mere imitations of men. hut solely Hasheil by a light (to which the photoelectric 
with a few’ functions that men aro called upon to “eyes” would be sensitive) it could drag a vaenum- 
parform under special circumstacces. An automatic cl<*aner over a restricted path, turn the gas on and 
shoe-pegging machine is not expected to play the oil in the kitchen oven, opsn and close windows, 
grand piano. Linotypes, printing presses, trolley push an electric switch button to start and stop a 
cars, sewing machines, tiie hundreds of automata • — *— s- •>-- i — --.i — « — 
in dally use arc very liumia in tlieir deliberately 
limited way, but they never look human. 

LIMITATION'S or A RODOT 

To drive homo the limitations of an actual 
Robot, let us assume tint an engineer undertook to 
construct one and to endow it with as many human 


motor in tlio homo or tho factory, and perform 
perhaps a dozen very simplo operations dependent 
00 pushiog. pulling, lifting and twisting. 

The household or llio factory would have to bo 
adapted to the croaturo’s limitslions. Furniture or 
loachlocs, for example, would have to bo so placed 
that its movements would not bo hindered ; switches 
Limsiiuuk \ju<j »uv. .V, .. ...vu»Y would have to be lorated no\r tho tracks on whicli 

talents as possible. The mschine would, of necessity it moved. It would have to bo so constructed 
be brainless, because even the most ingenious that havipg executed .a command to lift the baby 
technologist cannot make a collection o! wheeH, m its crib and carry it from the nursery to the 
shafts, m,agnets and -wires think. But It could living roo.m it would automatically return as you 
move, hear, sea and feci under human control, were to its station in the luitlor’s pantry there to 
Instrad of legs its creator would give it wheels for await now orders from a flashiDg light or from a 
simplicity’s sake— wheels which would be driven loud-speaker. 

l.y electric current supplied either by a liattcry or “Algcrnoa” would not be a thing of be,auty. He 
a little dynamo mounted within what might be would not even suggest a man. In fact, he w'otild 
called the * trunk.” Its eyes would be photo- simply bo a l>ox mounted on something that would 
clcctiic cells that would resemble tho hamiliar he like a tevtablo running on a narrow-gauge rail- 
vacuum tubes of a radio set and would perceive way track, lie would not liave a “head” for his 
minute difTcrcnccs of light and darkness. Its cars “eyes” and his “eara” could bo placed anywhere 
would bn telephone receivers, so that it could hear on the box. i’fobably ho would liave four or five 
and respond to snoken or musical commands in leclera or antenna which would enable him insect- 
accordance with Wensley’s system. A thermostat like, to grope his way and which, at the slightest 
would enable it to feel heat, so that if the tempera- contact with an obstruction in big path would 
ture roscabove a critical point it could antomatically cause him to slop dead and thus avoid a collision 
walk, or rather roll, away to cooler surroundings. v. t, 

1 could be endowed with a limited sense of lir.«EMiJi,ANcr lo a Human 

touch, fo that it could feel tho difTerence in thick- As soon ns we luave our Rob it we see his 
nc^s l<tvvccn a sheet of paper and a block of wood, hoplcss mforiority to an automobile, a reaping 
it would probably liave six or seven anns for machine, a shoepegger. or anv of the cenntlpsg 
Kimphnty’R sake, paradoxical as that may seem, contrivances that perform one task well Sludv 
5. complicated: it anymachino or anv seicntiriciostrument Invanahlv 

n loth ronjo orran anil tool. Soaio n[ tho Rotol’a it prOYCT to ho oithcr a b nolo arlowjl mT.il a nr 

engireerirg Frankenslcm would an aTv/p ’ the SJwr a? ii ‘N® l^noVfving mechanism of a 

r.,hr„.,n taactioa, tho 
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■volcanologists sent daily bulletins, by wire of 
courier^ to Naples and the other Yesuvian towns, 
■which were printed in poster form and prominenl- 
ly displayed. These leports from the front had 
most reassuring and steadying eHect upon the 
population, who argued that if men could live on 
the volcano itself at such a time, the danger could 
not be seiious elsewhere.” 

The eruption of 1906 blow off about 350 feet 
of the summit of Tesuvius and enlarged the crater, 
iir. Taimau tells us, “Near the center of the 
■.latei uses the ‘eruptive conelet.’ -wMch matka 
the summit of the volcanic vent. In the eruption 
of which telegraphic news has just come to hand 
the lava in the now shallow crater oveiflowed tlie 
eastern lim into a denession called the Valle deli’ 
Inferco (Valley of Hell), and some of it llowed 
through ravines in the outer wall of the big pre« 
historic crater (ilonte Setnma) into the adiaceat 


country, threatening tho village of Terzigoo.” 
Quote further. 

'■Back in the ywr 1911, when the crater was 
still nearly 1,000 feet deep, volcanologists peg* 
a series of audacious descents to the crater ueo , 
scrambling down the almost perpendicnlar ^ , 
■with, the aids of ropes. In May, 131^* ‘ 

Alessandro Malladra, Vice-Director of the obse 
vatory ,made the first of the numerous ascents j 
which he won high renown throughout riv 
scientific world. Tho almost overcome at tiroe^ w 
the heat and gases, Malladra and his compan't® 
remained for hours at a stretch within the craie 
taking photographs, measuring temperatures 
collectiog samples of gases and minerals, 
recent years, with the building up of the cratei 
fioor, access to has become easy, and it nas 
been visits by numerous investigators.” ^ . , 

Tht Lilerary Digesi> 


STUDENTS AND POLITICS 

■Bt n. n. sircar 


O TTINO to recent occarieocos this subject, 
which is of great importance at all 
times. Is drawlcg pointed attention of all 
persons interested in tho welfare of studeots. 
About those occurrences I have no first-hand 
information, and regrettable as they are, I 
dc.«iro to say nothing about them. 'Which 
party is to bo blamed, or whether the blame 
is to bo allocated to both parties is outside 
the scope oi this coutiibwtion, -whieh w 
directed to discuss the question from a broad 
point of view. 

iiefoTO coosideting the quesUon ■whether 
students ought to participate in politics it 
is worthwhile to clear the ground by staling 
that considerations applicable to other 
students in other countries may not bo 
wholly applicable, to tho narrower issue dis- 
cus«ed here, viz., whether students in Calcutta 
Colleges should take active part in politics. 

Vhat is found desirable for an KngUsh 
boy in Oxford may bo wholly inadvisable for 
a Calcutta College boy. 

To clarify our thoughts let us try to put 
ourselves as fat ns possible in tho position of 
nno wlio. having matriculated in, Eay, Mytncn- 
sing or IJitb'ium. is takvn out of his home, 
and WpUuUd to a Calcutta Hostel or 
/nts Mejs. Tho boy has boon bred up 
normal surroundiugs of his home-lUo— 


family lilo which is the cradle ol soojal 
afTections, where the first elements are ac(H\ir" 
ed of that tenderness and humanity wuioh 
cemenU mankind together. Obedience to 
pareols, alfection for brothers and shlots, taking 
part iu tho usual social nod religious function^t 
the attendant discipline, tho small daily 
sacrifices for otheis, and a thousand other con- 
stiluonts niako him part of a complex 
oteanisra He is violently detached Icevn 
Ibis organism as if by a clean surgical 
operation and ho is sent out for his aca- 
demic career to tho soulless monster of a 
huge city. 

The average boy is not sent to Calcutta, 
bccauso ho is a scholar keen on acquiring 
BchoUtly attainment for its own ends but 
bccauso in tho average case his parents 
Tcquiro him to take the B. a. or JI A. 
degree, as in Bengal tliat is tho only key to 
open tho gates of livelihood— tho legal of tho 
medical profoision or Government Service. 
In tho vast majonty of cases tho needy 
parents aro piuched and straitened ns the 
result of keeping the boy in College. Tho 
privations fond parents in tho interest of 
their sons aro prepared to bear, aro a matter 
of c^mon knowledge and experience. 

.u ? restraining intlacnccs of 
home-life, tho boy has now como to Itro in 
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the city of dreadful night, amidst conditioQS 
most aotagouistic to moral n’elUbetBg. 

Unless the boy is an idler be has a 
strenuous life before him He spends laboii- 
ous hours, in getting up lecture notes and 
going throngh Keys and Annotations. His 
time is passed with Addison and Shelly, 
Burke and Hnrae — foreign ideas delivered in a 
foreign language. His work is mainly grind 
and cram’ which is inevitable where the 
main object is to do well in examinations. 

He lives, in fact, in an artificial and un- 
real world bending down under the weight 
of examinations while his Anglo-Saxon 
brother, in the hospital, the mine, the factory 
or the architect’s office, starting young, is 
going through his apprenticeship stage by 
®l3ge, giving scope to his practical capabili- 
ties for increasing and developing in the 
direction requisite for his future task and 
the special work for which be desires to fit 
himself. 

It is well-known and I remember having 
read the exact figures In one of the issoes of 
the Modern Review that in India the percen- 
tage of boys joining the Uoiverstiy, out of 
those who have matriculated, is gre.iter than 
the corresponding percentage in England 
(sQbstitating School Finals for Matriculation). 

It has also to be remembered that tbe 
education of our boys is divorced from 
religion. If every Indian boy does not torn 
out to bo a cold'blooded atheist and a rank 
materialist, it is because the ioQuences of 
heredity, family life and tbe atmosphere in 
which he had his being, save him from that 
end. His reserve fund is sufficient to leave 
him a balance, after continuous debit during 
his academic career. lu his leisure hours, 
what is the recreation of tho average boy ? 

He devours with keen appetite the tasty 
meal which is supplied iu the columns of the 
daily papers — papers which for obvious 
reasons devote an unduly large part of their 
reading matter to politics, and politics alone. 

The popularity of a paper depends on the 
hotness of the stuff served by it, on tho tem- 
perature of tho air it breathes out, and on 
the racrcilessness of its attacks on its political 
opponents and persons in antboiity. 

Subjects of the most vital importance to 
our well-being, and even to our existence as 
a community, receive such negligible atten- 
tion that the young reader may be excused 
if bo comes to believe, that physical fitness, 
devcioperaent of trade, industry and com- 
merce, and other vital matters are mere 


trivialities compatei to the dismissal of a 
irinister or (ho removai of a Statue. 

The last and not the least of the import- 
ant factors influencing the student’s life, con- 
sists in (be fact that, on coming to 
Caleutfa, he has become one of a ‘herd’ or a 
‘crowd’. Neither of these words is used in 
any contemptuous or derogatory sense. They 
are used to convey the idea that the boy 
has become one of many who aro gathered 
together for puiposes of action or observation 

In this sense, the members of Parliament 
of one of the parties is as much a herd or a 
crowd, as students assembled iu a Hostel or 
in College Square 

From tho mere fact of assembling together 
there results new psychological character- 
istcs, which may add to or differ very 
materially from the average characteristics of 
individual constituents of tbe ‘crowd*. 

This subject has recently been keenly 
discussed by some tlioughlfui and brilliant 
writers, but with the limited space in my 
command, a digression into this interesting 
topic 13 hardly possible. Thera are some 
conclustODS in which alt writers agree and 
which are borne out by experience. 

Tbe crowd is dominated by considera- 
tions of which it IS unconscious. These 
coosideralions may be better or worse than 
those of the individual, o-xplaining no doubt 
tbe fact that a crowd is often as easily 
more heroic or more criminal than its 
average constituent. 'Ther turn aside from 
evidence that is not to their taste, preferring 
to deify error, if error seduce them. Who- 
ever can supply them with illosions is 
easily their master. Whoever attempts to 
destroy their iflnsions is their Victim” 
(OnslavB Lebon). "Given to exaggeration in 
its feelings, a crowd is only impressed by 
excessive sentiments. An orator wishing to 
more a crowd must mate an abusive use of 
violent affirmations. To exaggerate, to affirm, 
to resort to repetition«, and never to attempt 
to prove anything by reasoning, are methods 
of arguments well known to speakers at 
pabiic meetings.’* 

When addresstug a crowd, an effective 
orator hardly ever mates the mistato of 
appealing to its ‘reason’— and sentiment is 
only the factor that counts. 

If an individual student (to take an 
example) had been approached, and asked to 
go bare-footed in honour of Khndiram 
Bose, the chances of his acceding to (f 
request w« ^ave been small 
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‘Truth” 

uiislimarT'lal'Sr ?5 » «f 

anise the nat'ves to Christl- 

roere prew\t for robbin!^ f°9°- ^ 

PO'se-siODS earthly 

■ ''■.«.» S'ts- jirr“ - 
s £,■;£ “ v™vf ct 

ojiiDot lire, we send where Europeans 

them to receirf our cood^ exped.i lons to force 
Uhl ^a Proriaence to'SJ^ru'^of,!'" 

Parhrala?°o lliT' lifui'sh ^ ritwr'') 

■n Keoya atd slates hat the I„,P 
tho wronu we maw y.r.t ** t« iPtliaus are in 
CburchiH who has sLf?d“- Winslon 

Journey’* ih.i Tmii l*JS “African 

honourable m? " i^lh ''“'® '«o 

t'OD 0[ Kenya Mr 

condemned the British^n^r-^ ' » ■'^5 strongly 

squeezing out tho deliberately 

'■«-U.edin^nn°'aSe^”'‘i!LS,p^;''’<« 

Ilf .“'0 doolrfne 

.■ducat, onaliy .hmugU merff“?| 


eaf^e"^ native to work on the white man’s 

TVhat is the policy pursed by the British 
^clare^^^^ ^ 1923 tho Duke of Devonshire 

ilprp?nmmll®*^*u Qojernment record their consi- 
natfvM interests of the African 

“£ tbat if. and when 

Km t*tP immigrant races 

shouw conflict, the former should prevail.” 

Af u'‘'° Qneen’s Proclamation 

tJah •'T “s a scrap of paper. 

OaiIm at the Royal 

Colonial Institute in April, 1926, gave out 

inust, tho interests of the white 
allowed to be swamped by 

ho interests of tho natives.” This represents 
the policy actually followed. It is worthy 
Of remark, ns stated by Jlr. Andrews, that 
with ono or two notable exceptions, the 
missionaries and chaplains appear to have 
sided with tho Europeans in an nntMndiaa 
campaign. Archdeacon Law, in a letter to 
the Times” in April, 1923, wrote; 

5„ r.^ J®abt if there 18 a single missionary today 
in Kenya who docs notcontempUtoMUlidismay iho 
crrniing of the Indian claims. Tor, pressed to its 
Jogical conclusion, it will mean that tho Govern- 
ment will p.18.4 into the hands of a non-Christian 
people.” 

In the light of those facts tlio Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald’s defenco of the British policy in 
regard to tho Kenya lilghlands is understand- 
able. 


LOKD SIKHA 


By Sir BROJENDRA MITTER, 
Aihctato Gtntta] of Bengal 


Tl TOft. 1? "■“> btilliont nj- 

■*'* w°mor5 'f"C.ilcolla Court rrhhln tiring 

ZU'O t" rn ,T’ ot,' ! »' "..-'it •>» 

frrclal adr.nt porition, without nny 

if/.l . L dHinctioS. 

Jn.f iurcf« 

doe to l.ii Tklajlte (rdoamtati— 


hpaltli, power of work a rlr., 
fill iDtclIect, a gift of power- 

spercli and above all, commJn ^ 
and honesty. ’ sense, courage 

The public career cf IjnrA oi i 
known to .11, Ono rnoct/r'f?!’"’ 
ho was almost alw.rs‘ ik *?®*uro h t[,,» 
hold the high povitions hn to 

he fit*t Indian Advcp.Li® Ho was 

Br.l InHi.n „ of 11, 


Conn,.. •'-C.r'fn'Jik";,'' 


Bengal, 
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the first todian Under-Secretary of State, the 
first Indian Member of the English Peerage, 
the first Indian Gorernor of a Province A 
man of innato modesty, ho never sought any 
of these positions. They came to him and 
the man was always greater than the posi- 
tion he held. Ho never cared for popnlar 
applanse, bat found satisfaction in selfless 
and unostentatious discharge of duty. His 
life was rich in service to his country and 
the empire. 

At the Bar, Sinha had his early struggles 
and disappointments. For a time he eked 
out his precarious income by teaching law 
in the City College. But talent like his 
could not long remain unappreciated. He 
soon came to be known as a sound lawyer 
and powerful advocate— incisive in cross- 
examination and lucid and forceful in argu- 
ment. He was uniformly fair to the Court 
and to his opponent and he commanded the 
confidence and esteem of the Bench, the 
Bar and the litigant pnbllc in an uostiuted 
measure. 

He was called to the Bar in 18SC In 
1903, he was appointed Standing Counsel 
and four yeara later, Advocate-General. In 
lt)09 he was appointed the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He wa« 
knighted in 1014 He reverted to the Bar 
and from lOlS to Uil? he was again the 
Advocate General. 1917 ^ was the taming 
point in his career, for after that he never 
came back to the Bar which hrongbt him 
fame and fortune. In that year he was 
selected to represent the Governmeot of 

India in the Imperial War Conference along 
with the Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord 
Meston. In 1918 ho was raado a King’s 
Counsel and in the same year he was made 
a member of the Imperial War Cabinet In 
1919 he was sworn in as a Member of the 
Pnvr Council and made a peer of the realm. 
In 1919-1920 he was Under-Secretary of 
State for lodia and in that capacity piloted 
the Ooiernment of India Act through the 
Ilouse of Lords. In 1920 he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa which position 
he had to give up at the end of 1921 on 
w the ground of health. In 1921 ho was 
decorated with the insignia of K.C. S.I 

Prior to 1915 Lord Sinha had not taken 
much active part in politics. In that year 
he was prevailed upon to preside over the 
Indian National Congress. His presidential 
address was a momentous prononocenienL 
It is no secret now that the famous declara- 


tion of policy made by Parliament on the 
20lh August, 1917 was the outcome of that 
address. In those days the ideal of the 
Congress was self-government within the 
Kmoirc. Lord Sinha never forsook his faith 
in tho connection of India with England. 
He always had a long and clear vision of 
India’s future and bis faith grew in intensity 
with the passage of years. 

For a few years after 1921 Lord Sinha 
spent his time mostly m study and travel. 
He gained a varied and unique experience 
of men and affairs. With the restoration of 
his health, we had m Lord Sinha a man rich 
in knowledge, ripe m judgment and wise in 
counsel He came to be regarded as a 
valuable Imperial a'-set 

Two years ago. Lord Sinha was given a 
sent ID the Judical Committee which the 
aged Lord Parmoor readily vacated m bis 
favour. Lord Sinha was delighted to go 
back to his first love, the Lnw, and soon 
made himself at borne lo the Privy OoudciI 
where be enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of his colleagues and the Bar. 

in his varied career. Lord Sinha mado 
many friends in India nnd in England In- 
deed. he liad a talent for making and keep- 
ing fiieods. His frank and open nature 
was Mngnlarly loveable. His courtesy, 
reasonableness and fairness disarmed oppo- 
sition and hi» sincere nnd ardent patriotism 
commanded respect If he was great as n 
lawyer, administrator and statesman, he was 
greater as a roan His was the robust 
manly character of a cultured gentleman 
lo which tho best qualities of the east 
and tho west were happily commingled. 

I had the good fortune of knowing Lord 
Sinha Intimately and I know that whatever 
might have been the scene of his activities 
or truimph*, his heart was always in the 
Calcutta High Conrf. In fict. the last after- 
noon he spent in Calcutta, he came to meet 
tho members of the Bar at the Bar Liwary. 

He has left many friends at the Bar to 
whom his death is a great personal loss. 
They will cherish many intimate and personal 
acts of kindne-s at his hands. Wo had 
hoped that ho had many more years of 
service to bis conntry. Sodden death has 
cat off an exceptional career. His memory 
will li'O long in the Calcutta Bar and the 
C^cntti High Contt. 

i.,orD Simia’s Position at tuc Bar 

In order to be able to appreciate Lord 
Sinha’s position at the Bar, it is necessary to 
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the first Infivan Undei-Secretaty ot State, the 
first Indian Member of tho E.iglish Peerage, 
the first Indian Oorernor of a Province. A 
man of innate modesty, ho never sought any 
of these positions. They came to htnj and 
the man was always greater than the posi- 
tion he held. He never cared for popular 
applanse, bat found satisfaction in selltess 
and unostentatious discharge of dnty. His 
life was rich in service to his conotry and 
the empire. 

At the Bar, Sloha had his early stroggles 
and disappointments. For a time he eked 
out his precarious income by teaching Uw 
in the City College. Bat talent like his 
coaid not long remain nnappreciatcd. He 
soon came to be known as a sonnd lawyer 
and powerful advocate — incisive in cross- 
examination and Incid and forcefnl in argu- 
ment. He was uniformly fair to the Court 
and to his opponent and he commanded the 
confidence and esteem of the Bench, tho 
Bar and the litigant pablic in an unstinted 
measare. 

He was called to the Oar la 18SC In 
1003, he was appointed Standing Counsel 
and foar years later, Advocate-General. In 
1000 he was appointed the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He wa« 
knighted in 1914 He reverted to the Bar 
and from lOlC to 1H17 he was again the 
Advocate-General. 1917 ^ was the turning 
point in his career, for'after that he never 
came back to the Bar which brought him 
fame and fortane. In that year he was 
Selected to represent the Qoverntoent of 
India in the Imperial War Conference along 
with tho Maharaja of Dikanir and Lord 
Meston. In 1918 he was made a King’s 
Counsel and in tho same year he was made 
a member of the Imperial War CabineL Id 
1919 he was sworn in as a Member o( the 
Privy Council and made a peer of the realm. 
In 1919-1920 he was Umier-Secrefary of 
State fur India and in that capacity piloted 
the Government of India Act through the 
House of Lords. In 1920 he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa which position 
he bad to give up at the end of 1921 on 
the ground of health. In 1921 he was 
decorated with the insignia of K. C. 8. I. 

Prior to 1915 Lord Sinha had not taken 
much active part in politics. In that year 
he was prevailed upon to preside over the 
Indian National Congress. His presidential 
address was a momentous pronoaucemenL 
It is no secret now that the famous declara- 


tion of policy made by Parliament on the 
20lh August, 1917 was the outcome of that 
address. In those djys the ideal of the 
Congress was self-government within the 
Kmoirc. Lord Sinha never forsook his faith 
in tho connection of India with England 
He always had a long and clear vision of 
India’s future and his faith grew in intensity 
with Ihe passage of year*- 

For a few years alter 1021 Lord Sinha 
spent his time mostly in study and travel 
Ho gained a varied and unique experience 
of men and alTairs. \\ith the restor.-ition of 
bis health, wo had in Lonl Sinha a man rich 
in knowledge, ripe in judgment and wise in 
conned. He came to be regarded as a 
valuable Imperial a'-set 

Two years ago, Lord Sinha was given a 
seat ID the Judicial Committee wh t[ie 
aged Lord Parmoor readily vacated ' I'n 
favour. Lord Sinha was delight' I > /o 
back to his first love, the Lsw, and ‘•''d 
made himself at home in the Privy Conn i 
where ho enjoyed the confidence and cvtcciu 
of his colleagues and the Bar. 

In his varied career, Liird Sinha made 
many friends in India and in England In- 
deed. he had a talent for making and keep- 
ing friends. His frank and open nature 
was singularly loveable. His courtesy, 
reasonableness and fairness disarmed oppo- 
sition and his sincere and ardent patriotism 
corainaoded respect. If he was great as a 
lawyer, admioistrator and statesman, he was 
greater as a man. His was tho robust 
manly character of k cultured gentleman 
in which tho best qualities of the east 
and llio west were happily commingled. 

I had tho good fortune of knowing Lord 
Sinha intimately and I know that whatever 
might have been the scene of his activities 
or truimph«, his heart was always ia the 
Caloulln High Conrt. In fact, Ibo last after- 
noon ha spent in Calcutta, he came to meet 
tho members of the Bar at tho Bar Library. 

He has left many friends at the Bar to 
whom b\s death is a great peisonal loss. 
They will cherish many intimate and personal" 
acts of kindness at his hands Wo had 
hoped that he had many more years of 
service to his country. Sudden death has 
cut off on exceptional career. IIis memory 
will live long in tho Calcutta Bar and the 
CalcntU High Court. 

I>JBD SlN'IIv’S POSITIOV AT Tllli 

In Older to be able to appre 
Siuba’s position at the Bar, it is >' 
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refer briefly to his student days and the 
intellectual equipment with which he joined 
the great profession of Law. After passing 
the Matriculation examination in 1877 from 
the Bitbhum Ziila School, Satyendra 
Pra«anaa entered the Presidency College as 
an undergraduate at the ago of 13. llis elder 
brother Narendra Prasanna was then a 
student at the Jledical College. Satyendra 
Prasanna was a billiant student and passed 
the First examination in Arts with credit. 
The only circumstance in connection with his 
studies in the Presidency College which 
needs mention here is that he took Latin as 
his second language. Ills knowledge of Latin 
was of groat use to him in his snbseqnent 
studies in law in England. 

In 1881 the two brothers conceived the 
idea of going to England. In those days the 
prejudice against a sea voyage was strong and 
they had consequently to keep their idea 
concealed from their family. There was a 
sura of ten thousand rupees lying with an 
English friend of their family, to the credit 
of their deceased father. On the strength of 
this modest sum the two plucky brothers 
quietly boarded a steamer bou'nd for England. 
Their flight becoming known, a party set 
out to a hackney carriage to catch them at 
Diamond Harbour Fortunately for the run- 
aways*. the boat bad just left when the 
pursuers arrived. 

Satyendra Prasanna joined Lincoln’s Inn 
and Narendra Prasanna took up liis medical 
studies. Both the brotlicrs worked hard. 
^ Narendra Prasanna got into tho Indian 
~ Medical Service. Satyendra Prasanna was a 
brilliant student and ho carried ofT n largo 
number of prizes and scholarships at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In those days there were more 
scholarships and prizes than now and I have 
heard that no Indian student over earned so 
much monoT at Lincoln’s Inn as Ssiyeodra 
Prasanna. Tho brothers were constantly in 
want of money and whenever tho situation 
became desparnte, Satyendra Prasanna sat 
for an examination and earned a sebntarship 
to lido over the difficulty. During this time 
Satyendra Prasanna, in addition to his legal 
studies, learnt scver.al continental languages 
and improved his I^atin. lie read Homan 
Law and several oilier branclies of law in 
the original Latin, .which gave him n great 
mastery of tho fundamental principles of 
» " voracious reader, 
out had a rctenllro memory. In later ycara I 
niTo heard him quoting Justinian with the facili- 


ty of a Pandit quoting Manu or Yajnavalkya. 
Sinba was singular in mauy walks of life. 
Even as a student he was singular in this, 
that he was called to the Bar without having 
passed the Bar Final, At tho time of the 
examinatiou he fell ill and tho Benchers in 
consideration of his unique successes at the 
prizo examinations excused him. He was 
called to tho Bar by his Inn at the ago of 
21. During his student days in London, he 
travelled a good deal in the continent whore 
his knowledge of continental languages 
became very useful. Sinha never read in 
the chambers of any barrister nor did ho 
attend the Courts in London 

He was called to the Bar in 18vS6 and 
shortly on his return to India joined the 
Calcutta High Court. Thera were giants in 
tho B.\r in those days and a young unknown 
barrister, without wealth or family connections, 
was lost in the profession. He had un- 
doubtedly a sound knowledge of legal 
principles, a brilliant intellect and an in- 
domitable will ; but he had no practical 
experience such os is gained in chambers or 
in the Courts. So equipped. Sloba launched 
on tho Sea of the Law. How ho floated and 
eventually rode tho waves are common 
knowledge. His early years wore years of 
straggle and disappointment He got few 
chances to prove his mettle, and received but 
littlo encourngomont at the start. In fact at 
ono time ho was aboMt to accept u mnnsir. 
ship. But ho kept up his studios in hw and 
htcrataio and was over ready to make good. 
He ran about in thu smaller courts for small 
fees and picked up oxporlenco which he had 
lacked. In later years when ho 
was recognized to bo tho most deadly 
cross-oxaminor, ho used to sav that 
his success in that lino was due to tho 
varied oxporicnco vNl.icli ho had gathered 
ID tho Small Canso Court, the Police courts 

confidoaco and a closo T.ov. of human nature 
"hich more ntudy m chambers or of the 
I!'’'®- He camo in 
Into II, » nod Bot nn insiKht 

into Uio sprinirs of Imman conduct. While 

lln tool-*.'”. 0 precarious iucomo 
This .L ‘h® City OollcRC. 

h m • for “ creat help to 

no 01.,^' Ciat nothinc clears 

ojniffn ee etfoclivoly as nhon yon haro to 
coSlS- ”® retained his 

Tca^i .'ri ,"'r Cily Colleco for somo 

years utter Ins linanciai condilion ceased to 
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have need of it and he severed it^nly whoa 
his professional pre-occapations left him no 
spate time. . 

Theoretical knowledge of the law.'Sinho 
bad in an ample measure and daring the 
years o! straggle he acqnired practical 
knowledge. Ho never let slip any opportanity, 
but was always ready to take advantage of 
it. To sirch a man opportcinities always 
conio. They came in a tide, which was taken 
at Iho flood and it led him on to fame 
and fortune. 

What are the factors which carried Sinha 
to the top of the profession ? He had a 
profound knowledge of legal principles as 
distinguished from a mere memorising of 
rnlings. To fact, he never cared for a 
rnling unless it was necessary to convince 
ffio Court. He had an eitonsivo and varied 
esperienee of men and aSairs and of hnioao 
natare He had a powerful intellect and a 
penetrating analytical mind However com- 
plicated a case might be, he conld, in a short 
time, get to the craw of it, separating tbo 
e«sential and irrelevant parts, fits quickness 
in winding through mazes of fact and getting 
hold of the real points in a caso was mar- 
. \cIlons. A clear thinker, with an cTtraordinary 
fund of common sense, his presentation of 
a case was always lucid and eonviociug. 
Ooe hearing him in court would wonder 
where lay nay difficulty m such no obvioos 
case. He was the greatest verdict winner is 
Calcutta in recent times and his scccesses 
reminded one of the remarks made of Lord 
Erskine that no wonder Erskino won his 
cases because he was always on tho right 
side. Within living memory Sinha was far 
and away the best cross-examiner in Calcutta. 
Before he had won his way to the front 
rank of barristers, ho was often engaged in 
' c.ases where tho result depended upon tbo 
sncccsslol cross-oxaraination of some impor- 
tant witness. There was never anything 
savouring of trickiness or mere subtlety in 


Siaba’s advocicy. It was honest, straight, 
forward, powerful and cjmpallmg. Ho never 
misled the Bench or took uofair advmtaga 
of hi8 opponent. That is why he enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of the Bench and (ho 
Bir alike. He had a rare gift of ready and 
direct speech. He never wasted the time of 
the Court, nor raised any smoke screen to 
confound the Judge. In argument ha would 
coucentrate his energy on one or two vital 
points in the caso leaving the minor points 
to taka care of themselves. He thought 
qmckfy, boldly and clearly and as a result 
his exposition was clear. lucid and brief. In 
preparing a case ho would first master tho 
facts and thon find out what tho law should 
be. as applicable to those facts, leaving his 
juniors to collect appropriate authorities in 
support of such law. It often happened 
that tho Cham of reasoning he followed was 
preci»ely the same upon which the judgments 
of the highest courts rested. 

As in ills student days, Sinha carried 
off prizes and scholarship, so Id the profession 
ho became the first Indian Advocate General 
of Bengal, tho first and only Indian King’a 
Counsel, tho first and only Bencher of an 
Ina and finally a member #f the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Of his seat 
in the Privy CouDciI, it may not be generally 
known that it was one of the two seats 
which arc most prized They are honorary 
and were held by Lord Parmoor and the 
late Lord Osford and Asqnith. Lord Cave, 
the Lord Chancellor, in order to find a seat 
for Lord Sinha. persuaded Lord Pnrtnoor to^,. 
resign which the latter readily did. In the 
short time that Lord Sinha sat in that, the 
highest Court in the empire, he earned tho 
fall confidence and regard of his veteran 
colleagues. Dofortuoately ho was much too 
short a time there. 

lo Lord Sinha has passed away a great 
lawyer and a great advocate. 


63—10 



LEGAL, FINANOIAL AND OON&TITDDIOl^AL TEBORIES IN ,THB 
PERSPEOTIYB OF i-WORLD-DEVELOPJIENTS PROM TEE ‘ ‘ ' 
FRANCO-PRDSSIAN WAR TO THE RUSSO-JAPANESE ' ; 

WAR (1870-1905) 

1 ( -> 

Bt bendy KUMAR SABKAR ' *' 


Ideology (1) nation maVing (2) slate- 
eociahsnu {3) local, central and federal ffor* 
ernraents (4) progressive vs proportional 
taxation, (51 problem of groups, (G) constitu- 
tional movements in Asia. (7) labour a 
political power, (8) establishment of gold raj 
in currencv, (9) imperialism and colonialism, 
(10) anarchism (11) partition of Asia and 
Africa, (12) ‘ carrenoy principle in Reserve 
BanltinB, (131 the New Rast. (14) critical 
attitude towards democracy 

1870 90 BissiArciv (1815 08) He promotes 
nntioonl aoity and Empire Wilding 
TnriTscnKr’s PoliUl may bo Tccardod ns his 
6wn gospel, Ho combats Jfnrarumus,'— the 
'Social Democratic” Party, —W meeting Marx 
half way, so to say, jn and through compre- 
hensive socialistic legislation His work 
embodies state-socialism on the linos of 
ScnviJFic’s Quinlc^sant <les SoxiaUsmm and 
fho Kathedcr Soxtalumits (profos'orial 
Rocialism) of Wagner. Schmollor etc organized 
in tho discussions of the Tcrctn fncr Soxial- 
poUtik (Association for Social Politics) which 
is established in ISrJ as a result of tho 
congress at Eisenach 

J870 FoasTiRs Education Act in England 
snpplenentcd by tho Act of 1870 Elomeot- 
ary edncslion is rendered oompnlsoty nnJ 
imiver'il , later it is rendered freo (Act 
of IbOl) , 

1*^71 Gold standard is established id 
Oennany as well as in Northern Europo 
Silscr is the only standard legalized— in 
India (1870) 

3872 Tho Communt^t Mamfc^lo is 
revised by tho authors thcmselvo**, Maux and 
rvo«s In the light of the experienco of tho 
revolutionary Pans Commune of 1871 
Av . r Coramuno demonsfrafo 

that the wotvtog class cannot simply seize 
the available ready roaeWnery of tho state 
and set It going for Its own ends,” says 


Lenin m The State and Revolution ' (1917) J 
According to him this is a ‘fundamental and) 
principal lesson* of '‘oaormous importance/’ 
It does not mean, ns tho ‘moderate” social- » 
jsts or “opportunists” interpret it, that llarx 
IS here opposing a sudden sotzuro of power 
and omphasisiog tho idea of gradual devolop- 
mont, bat exactly tho reverse ‘ What Marx 
says IS that the working class mast breah 
up, shatiet the available ready machinery 
of tho state and not conSno itself merely to) 
taking possession of it” 

1873 Seven Ontndxucge etner allge~ 
wicjnw Slantshhrc (Fondamentals oftGeneral 
Political Theory) Ho opposes Wnita’s 
‘comproauso theory” of ‘ divided sovereignty” 
aS the chaTnctonstic of federations lof tho 
American Calhoun vs Webster, Madison, 
The Federalist etc) According to him 
sovorolgnty has no definito ostenL Ho con- 
siders sovoreignly to be indivisiblo and 
champions iho sovereign rights of tho 
original states in the German federation i 

1H73 StrrnFN (3 P ) Liberty, PquahUj 
and FraternUy, Ho is critical like locquo- 
vlllo and Guizot in his nttitudo to democracy. 
Thoorapliasis is hid on discipline, political and 
rtliglons rather than on liberty or progress 
Cf. Mainf's Popular Qoicmnieut (18S4), 
which in tho same fitrain preaches tho anti- 
democratic, authoritarian and aristocratic 
gospel of the state and teaches ono to bo 
cautious m regard to tho extension of 
SufTrago. 

1874 TnEirsciiKE (1831 9G) PoUlik 
(Politics) According to him, war 
will endure to tho end of history 
Tho laws of human thought and human 
nature forbid any alternative, nor is one to 
bo wisj^ied for Ho condemns tho “ravings” 
®bont evcrlacting peace” “To a monarchy 
should appertain a house which has grown 
together with tho nation Only such a ruling 
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family as this Is .able to rise saperior to 
parties.” ,In his jadgment, it_ is' indmdnal 
tnen who make history, ‘’sdeh men as Lother 
Frederick the 'Great or Bismarck.”' “We 
Germans are ‘as a matter of "fact a more 
democratic nation than the English ' ever 
were and onr official system is ' based open 
these lines.” The state , does not identify 
itself with physical power for^its 'own sate. 
If is power in order to protect and farther 
the highest welfare of the hnman rsee. All 
the restraints. to which states bind them- 
selrea* by treaty are voluntary and all 
treaties are conclnded oa the tacit noder- 
standing redus sic slantidua (other circum- 
stances remaining the same). No courts of 
arbitration will ever socceed in banishing 
War from the world, 

1874. > The so-called Latin-Dnion (establish- 
ed 18G5) snspeods the free coinage of silver 
and virtually becomes monomelallic on the 
gold bassis. Bimetallism is not a qaestion 
of practical politics any longer. 

1874. Necii4Xv, Die progressive Etnlom^ 
motisfeuer im Staals—und' Oemeinde- 
hnushall (Frogressire Income tax in State 
and Local Bodgetsl According to bim the 
“faculty” or "ability” theory of taxation is 
virtually identical with the doctrine of “equal 
Sacrifice.” .He would apportion taxes iu 
Such ‘ a manner as to correspond (o the 
ability to contribote to public purposes with 
generally equal eCToris and equal sactiBces 
as over against other rreeds. The phrase 
"eqnajjty'of taxatfoa” is rejected by bin as 
lacking in , precision. To him progressive 
taxation is the , only legitimate sysfero. 
His progression is moreover "degressive” 
(cf. Eap’s FinaniXLissensehaft 1832-37.) 

1875. The BeichsbanL is established in 
Germany ; tho British Bank Charter Act 

is juvoyited jthn xwfideJ Ssvr jude- 
iegisUtion (cnrtency principle as contrasted 
with banking principle). But .modibcaiioos 
are intioduced which enable the German 
institution to function more elastically thau 
the British. The principle is not so sever© as 
“no gold, no note” but simply '“no cover.' no 
rate,” the gold cover being compulsojy ouly 
for a third of tho issue iDriUcls-dcckungf. 

• 1875. Gieiike (1841-19231 Dus dcutselie 

Cc}ios‘>cnschoflsrcchl t German Association 
Law) ; Every individual bears a double 
character, personal and commopal. Them is 
a setits of associations connecting the fctate 
and the individual. The associations are 
“real persons.” In every form of association — 


religious^ cultural, political racial there isa real 
andmdependent'comrannity’' life, consciousness 
aod will over 'against and 'distinct from tho 
live?, consclOnsnesses and wills 'of the indi- 
vidual members of tho ' group.* "The state is 
dtstiagufsbed from other social bodies— from 
the minor political associations in particular,— 
by its position above them ,• for ' it alono 
there is no limit through a higher collective 
existence ; all other poiftfcal unions are 
subordinate to it ; its will is the sovereign 
general will. Tho individual belongs Only 
ID part to the state , bo has a domain of 
free existence unassaiJable by the slata 

1875 German Social-Democratic Party 
is established at Gotha. Lilbkvecht and 
Lassallu, the two leaders, represent two 
origioal /actions now united. 

1876, Constitution is granted to Turkey 
by the Sultan. It languishes during the 
Russo-Turkisb War and is stifled under 
Sultau Addpl Hauio. 

1877 Gold-Exchange standard is Intro- 

duced in Holland and in the Dutch East 
Indies iSumatra, Java etc) This standard 
implies essentially the dethronement of silver 
and tho transfer of allegiance to the new 
power, gold. ' ' 

1878 92. The Second International 
Monetary Confcrenco is held at Paris. 12 
countries (excluding Germany) take part. 
The Third International Monetary Conference 
is held at Paris (1881), with 10 countries 
(excluding Germany) taking path 

Gold and Silver Commissjon is instltuteii 
in England (ISS*^). 

The Fourth International Monetarv Con- 
ference is held at Brussels (1892) ' All these 
Conferences and Conlraissions fell to estab- 
lish bimetallism. “ , ' , ' ' 

'The monarchy of gold is finally accepted 
jt? jlu! first .Dostulats in the cnrrenqv-thonght 
of the world. The tug of war between gold 
and silver (/850-IS92) ends in the esfablish- 
menl of (i) -'direct or 100 p c. gold ro/ 
and ,(i0 indirect or ' partial gold my (gold- 
exohaogo 'standard). ‘ , . ' , 

1878-1883 ' JB^K^^o ' ‘(lflIS-92).' ^Dcr 
ZaeeV im Jteeht (Pnrpose in Law): The 
^nature” of ‘ law is not tho only important 
item in political life. The purpose of every 
law has to be discovered. Hence the neces- 
sity of eiuphasUing tie “interests” served 
by the legal institutions. The formal legal 
machinery by which , these ' interests are 
secured must not monopolize the attention 
of ’ sfatesmen. The*' ' 
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jarisprndence of “conceptions’’ . or formal 
apparatus of law is modified and to a certain 
extent replaced by the jurisprudence ofitbe 
“ends,” desires and wants of human beings. 
The doctrine of absolute and natural rights 
is replaced by that of weighing or evaluating 
the interests. Ho considers law to be the 
“conscious” creation of man and hence 
opposes the extreme historical view of law 
as being mainly tradition embodied in 
cnstom. 

1878. Tolstoy (1828-1910), Russian: 
Mxj Con fession, What shall ice do then ? 
(28S5) Kingdom of Qod is uithin yoit or 
Christianity not a mystical doctrine hut a 
neic lifc-concepiion (.1803): “Our supreme 
law is love : do not resist evil by force” 
Law is “upheld by violence” and hence is 
to bo rejected by the "more highly developed 
peoples of our time” who “acknowledge the 
commandments of philanthropy, of sympathy 
with one’s neighbour and ash only the 
possibility of fcloodship” “For the more 
highly developed nations of our time,” the 
legal institution of the state is unnecessary. 
The state is the “rule of the bad raised to 
the highest pitch.” The rule In the stato 
Is based in physical force. Property is an 
“anachronism” “for the more highly developed 
nations.” Properly means - tbo doruloion of 
possessors over non-possessors. Ibis domi- 
nion is based on physical force. Those men 
who are convinced of these truths arc to 
convince olljora as to tho "necessity” of the 
change “for love’s sake." Finally, tho law, 
state and property ato to bo abolished “with 
the help of the refnsnl of obedience.” 

lBSO-98. Catholic llovcmcnt in Italy. 
CongrfBves of the Church aro held. They 
take interest in tlio interests and aspirations 
of tho middle and working classes. Rural 
savings banks, working meD’.s Eociolics, 
university group*?, young men’s societies, 
dloco«an and parochial committees cto, nro 
i«t.abllshed under church au.'pices. Ptofes'or 
To.sjo!^ is Bj» exponent of tills Christian 
Socialism (Pisa). Under the pontificates of 
L»n XUI and RrMUiicT XV (rlOld) the 
Church breaks away from its alliance with 
V-c absolutism with which since 

ItcP It l-ad tnado common 


was governed by "fiscal” considerations,— i-Ci 
the objective of enough s revenue^ for public 
purposes. Jlodern states on the ‘other, hand, 
are functioning in what may be called- the 
“socio-political” epoch of public Buauco. 
Revenue is not the sole consideration to-oay- 
The modern states ' seek to, bring, abodt ® 
more equitable distribution of wealth by 
interfering with the rights of private propnriy* 
Proportional taxation is the system of the 
“fiscal” period, whereas in ‘ the modern 
socio-political epoch progressive taxation, Is 
the rule, because it is an effective instru- 
ment in the readjustment of relations between 
the different classes. ' ~ 

1832. Rukax (1823-1895) : "Qu'esjee 
qu'unc nationY' (“What is ^ a nation?”'-, 
Icctnre at the College dc 7ranM : ^’Kationall-- 
ty is dependent on (1) the positive' will of 
the people, and on (2) tho possession ofcomtflo“ 
memory. His exposition leads to the repu- 
diation of the “physical”, objective ‘elements 
T 12 . race, language, territory (cf. Manoini. 
1851). ■ . ' 

1882. British occupation of Egypt : 
Muhammad audu, the Grand MufU of Kgyph 
is banished on nccount of his participation 
in the nationalist struggle 

'Le Lien Indissoluble'' (18S-1), a weekly 
paper in Arabic (French title), Is conducted 
from Paris by Saiyad jamaluddix of Persia 
nod his disciple Mub.smmnd Abdu of Egypt. 

1832. Tbo Bank of Japan is founded on 
(ho German model (cf. 1875.) 

1882. JtLusKK : Slaatcn-rcrhindungeu ; 
(Unions of States) Obligation exclu- 
sively through its own will is the iuristic 
mark of the soyeroigo stale. The soverign 
power^ can bo limited, — but only by itiiolf. 
This is selMimitation through legal solf- 
defcriumalion SUles may conliuuo to bo 
states although they ore no longer sovereigo- 
Sovereignty is not a characteristic mark of 
the state. Ho propounds the doclriiio of non- 
sovereign states in a federal union. 

2834 85. Tho Third Reform Bill in 
Kngland institutes universal suffrage in 
pomip, A working class democracy is thus 
initiated. 

IM-.. Kr.oMiKK, (lW2.1!|il). Russian ; 
Parolry ,Jwi rnolle (Words of » rcbol). 


. — vv........ c.i«se against 

'‘'Wirniscs rcvrc.cnlali,o ,t>i<trrW../ Communism (isoir /Ji roooKr',--' 
^ <b.I...d.r.d,si.te,,o,„.™o( .h pni,, (Tho o( Jlrtsd^'TsW, 

l-O i- ■ <"»MlbrW, 0 ).s (IdOl) ; In 

0, g, osoolo- ho i, p^olicllr idJnlioo! 

Bfocoriao .rcterrl sUlc U-e -.rW.er tem ct 
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jnevitably” ba not only anarchism bnt 
anarchistic cornmnoism." He preaches the 
abolition of capital and private property. His 
social system is based on znntaal aid and co- 
operation The state is negatived, of coarse. 

I885-7. Indian National Congress : First 
three sessions— Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
First Presidents "W. C. naMiRJEE, xaoBOJi, 
Badrnddin Ttiuji Resolutions : (1) Adequate 
representation of the people. 12) Ed- 
conragement of Indian tnanufactnres in order 
to combat the poverty of the people. (3^ Ad- 
mission of Indians to higher ranks of the 
military service. (4) Protection of the inter- 
ests of the Indian settlers in South Africa 
(Poona Session, 1895, President Snrendra 
Nath BANEnriE). 

* N. B. Indian Councils Act, 1892. 

The Indian National Congress activities 
ol the period mark the beginnings of “consti- 
tutional agitation,” and “association with aod 
opposition to the Government” on the part of 
fbe people’s leaders. 

IKSG 9. The Japanese Constitotion is 
established Prince no takes the prominent 
part. 


• Pmira IN Javav 

1880 Jiyn-to! Liberal: founded by 

ITiOAKt. 

18i2 Kalshin-to : Reform 1896 

oia’Mi 

Shirapo-to ; Progrossive 

1883 Teisei-to : Iraperialist-Con'ervalive 
ixKt'cnr 

1898 , Kensei-to : Liberal-Progressive Com- 
Tiination. 

1900 Soiyu-kai:’^ Constitutional Govern- 
ment — Ho. • ' ' ^ 

18S9. pRECSS : ^Oemtinde, Staal, Reich 

Locality i e. Parish, Town or District, Stale 
i. e. Province, and Empire as territorial cor- 
porations): Ho attempts to interpret the 
constitution of the German Empire according 
to the ttieory of Qenorsscvschaflen (corpo- 
rntior5):cf. Gierke. The theory of sover- 
eignty is eleniinated by him from the cate- 
go'iifs of political science. Sovereignty as 
“abtolnie and perpetual power of a state” 
(Uodin, Hobbes, Austin. • Hegel) is Incim- 
si'itent with international law which by 
natoro deprives the states of fbeir indepen- 
-denco (throngh contracts and agreemeoK) It 
IS incoinpitable with tho idea of federation 
in which it is difScult to precisely locate 


the highest anthority. It is inconsistent with 
constitutional law which by natnre imposes 
restraints on the authority of the state (cf.’ 
Dogait : L'Etal) It is incompatible with the 
existence of other associations and corpo- 
rations in tho body politic. It was consistent 
with the absuinte state of the past but can 
have no place in “modern” states which 
consist in a series of mutual rights and 
obligations. 

1890. Lero\ BE4CULU (1843-1916): L'Etal 
modertie et ses fonctions (The Modern State 
and its functions) He presents a hostile 
critici«m of state socialism and expatiates on 
the heavy financial burdens of the "new state” 
He is pro-Eantian and anti-Hegliaa in bis 
advocacy of latser faire and liberty. His 
thought is marked by Spencerian indivi- 
dualism but with DO touch of anarchism. 
He admires Coevalier and Mill for their 
roodeiate socialiscr, and condemns Lorenz 
TOD Stein. Scbacffle, Wagner and Bluntscbh 
for their adoration of the State. The "organis- 
mic” idea of the state is stoutly opposed by 
bim. He behoves in the existence of an 
infinite namber of free intermediate assso- 
ciatioDs between the state and the individnal. 
The state is entirely devoid of inventive 
geaias, says be. Jt is not the highest ioiiu of 
personality. Tbe state does not create right 
The theory of Bossuet and Fenelon is less false 
than that of Bonthais. The legislator comes 
last to sanction and specify. Leroy-Beanlieu 
preaches the necessity of bringing the legis- 
lator into a more modest frame of mind 
His Traxte’ des i’tnatices, (Treatise on 
Fioance). teaches that tbe state should not 
attempt inflictiog more or less equal sacrifice 
on the individnals. It ought rather to recover 
from them the just price of the services ren- 
dered to each and tbe just share of each in 
(/iff sa(ffTffs( Slid AxfO'mWhw tbe estieee/ 
debt lie is thus an expooent of the more or 
less traditional French theory of taxation, 
namely, ihe theory of benefit. Progressive 
taxation is condemned His ideal is pro- 
poiUonal taxation. 

IS90-91. S.UTaD JjJiALCDDiv’s (1S3S-97) 
activities in Persia. He is expelled on ac- 
count of anti-foreign agitation (ISDI): “The 
sword of unrighteousness has not suffered me 
to see the awakening of the peoples of the 
East and the hand of "ignorance has not 
granted me the opportunity to hear the call 
of freedom from the throats of the nations of 
the Orient" 
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PoLinoAL BactGround 


J 


, PoliticaC 


1 Foreign concessions in Persia (1883 89) (i) 

the Kanim Kiver Uoncessioa Nov 1833 la grantw 
to England 00 the mines to Birou JuliiW do 
Reuter Jaanarv 1889 On) the Rivers 0! fabnA 
etc to Russia Feb 1839 (iv) Tobacco Coaeessi*n, 
March 1890 i 

2 Anti foreign agitation m Persia (1833 89) 

culminating m the Falwa of December IpJl, 
against Die n^e of tobacco The Fatica is issued by 
Hui Minzi IIasav of bhiraz— under the inspiration 
of Jamaluddin , , , „ 

3 Maladministration m Ptrsia la matkei by the 
tyranny and exactions of the governing clasaOS 
corruption of all branches of admmistration eg, 
sale of government ofliuea urevalence of torture, 
unpaid and undisciplined soldiers robicry 
and plunder by soldiers The coantry is 
depopulated Emigration to Turkey and Russia 
13 a consequence 


1892 BunaEss,' 

Science and Comparaiiic ConsUhitionar 
LaiOj A federal goveroraent * j may 'be 
created b|il u federal state isr impossible 
Sovereignty is single and indivisible^ llib 
XJmon IS a single ^ state ' T^e old states 
possess to day dniy the ‘residuary powers of 
government” which do not ^ constitiite 
sovereignty ' ' . 


Nuv Asia c 1880 


Uvolutionally speaking, to terms of 
modernism in constitution, economic life, 
political experience and general outlook Asia 
(1880 18yO)-Lar Araetica (17?6*1832) te the 
the modern East is about ball a century 
behind the modern West New Asia is boro 
through ( 1 ) contact with aud example of 
modern Western progress, (2) industrializatioo, 
however slow and halting and (d) hatred of 
foreign domination, intervention or con* 
cession 

Tho inspiration domed from tho political 
and cultural nchieveiuents of ancient and 
medieval Asia i^ nnotber formative forco m 
the Now Orient. This romantic” appreciation 
of tho past is, however intimately associated 
with modern historical archaeological and 
anthropologicaf scfiofarship Nafionafism, in 
so farasit is nn aspect of lomanticisio, is 
ullimately to bo traced, therefore in tho main 
to \\c&tcrn education such ns began to boar 
fruit among tho ploncera of new lifo and 
thought in Asia between 18o0 and 183b and 
h is been more or less democratized 
filtering down to tho inas'es since then 

The I rocc«s of Asia’s rebirth may bo said 
to bavo begun c 1890 and taken about one 
pi.nerstion or so — thus 


1 Western Asia (Turley. Fgrpt 
and Persia) 1837 (Crimoan 
War) to 187G JS‘>A I'^JO 

2 Sontbern Asia (India) 1837 
f Mutiny) to 1 Sm» 

3 Japan 1K93 tComrjodore Ptrry) 
tol870 1«><.q 




1892 Gold Bichango Standard f is .^jotro- 
dneed m Austria Hungary andHiihSia as well 
as India (IS93 98) and the Philippines (1963) 
We bare hero a senes of {victories for gold 
(cf Holland 1877) as against bimotullis n 7 

1893 Fiopa Scienza dclle Finanic 

(Science of Finances) Italian , 

Tho seutiment of constitutional libeity* 
that generates tho need for discussing the 
questions of public finance is not yet sufii- 
ciently difTiised among the Italian people, says 
ho Representative government < itself is id 
I taly the ‘ prodoct rather of brain tbau of 
conscience and of the organic evolationr of 
the constitutional idea” Equality of all 
members of tho political society before law is 
the chnractenstio featnro 0 ! modoru stitos 
Tho ancient state was tlio veritable organi- 
zation of one class the nobility, and it was 
IQ the exclnsivo ndercst of this class that 
the state exercised its power The modern 
state on tho contrary, is tho organizatioq of 
all the social classes, that directly or through 
special associations minister to tho sati'-faction 
of the collects e needs From this doctnno 
of equality, proclaimed as it was by tho 
French revolution are domed in public" 
Sniaco the doeV/oev 0 / peaershty ( ffwiror- 
sality ) and uniformity” of contribution. 
The observance of these two doctrines cons- 
titutes financial justice and tho basis of 
modern financial legi'-lation 

According to tho principle of universality 
every member of tlio society is compelled to 
contribute to tho public exchequer and privi- 
kged and exempted classes nro inconceivable 
This principle is, however, violated to a certain 
extent in the exemption of tho “mmimuui of 
sabsistenco ’ from taxation But it need bo 
observed, ssjs lloro, that this exemption 
is moro apparent than real’, bccaiiso 
indirccl taxes on comsamption nro paid by 
even the poortsl classes who are, ns u rule, 
exempt from the direct tax. Arrordicg to 
too principle of uniformity every citizen, no 
matter what bo the amount of his wealtii or 
income experiences an "equal sicnficc” on 
account of tho contribution paid by hinj to 
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the state. This ideal of eqoality of taiation* 
•iuToWes the problem of assesment according 
to the proportional or progressive system. ■ • 

From the fiscal standpoint the problem 
s ^important solely as a means of “attaining 
ieqaality in the distribntian of' taxation” 
between the diflerent ‘ members of the com- 
mnnity. Bat from the social standpoint the 
qaestion has bearing on the possibility of 
militating against ineqnalily in distribution, 
which is tho resnlt of free competition, or on 
that of gradaally coorerting prirafe capital 
into collective and thns accelerating tho 
soIotioD of the social question. 

’ 1894., Progressive taxation on inheritance 
is introdneed in England (the “death doties”) 
also in diSerent states of Germany and 
■finally In the German Empire (1899 ISOR). 

iHSS. Ceckt" ! Democracy and Dtderty 
presents an aristocratic criticism of popniar 
institutions (cf.’ Maive : Popular Qoicmmenl, 
]8S4;'Le Bcrr* (>oK>d, 1896; FacoEt: Cult 
of Incompcienee etc.) 

1898*1901. Ksjio TO'Wn’s propaganda 
promotes oonstitational and edncational 
reforms The period is marked by the Boxer 


1898. The Tangfszetiang becomes, a British 
Sphere : 2.800 miles railway concession.’ 

1893. Spheres (Russian and German) arc delimited 

1900. Boxer Rising 

1903. Anglo-Jip alliance against Russia i 

1903. Anglo-Chinese (Mackay) Treaty . , . 

Russia is Ciuva ’ 

1851. The Amor River is seized by Russia 
because of the blockade of the BJack Sea during 
the Gnmeaa War. 

1800. The so-called llaritime Provinces are ceded 
to Russia by China . Blqinmsgs of Vladivostok. 

1891. The Siberian Railway is completed by 
Russia except the Pacific Branch. 

1894. Korean War between Japan and China 
KiaVes Ra^sia friendly to China 

1895. Russia deprives Japan of the fruits of 
her victory in Alancnuna 

1895. Carsini the Russian diplomat, enters into 
a Convention with China through Li Hung-chang 
at Petrograd. 

189U TJiP Cb!BPSff Eattera Eai^a'aj- ts a cos- 
Cession to Russia through Li because of help 
against Japanese Treaty 

1893. Port Arthur is leased to Russia as against 
Merman Kiaochiao. 

_ 1901. Harbin to Port Arthur Railway opened: 
Rossta dominates the North by the whole Han- 
chnnan Railway 

1902 Rnssian “Chinese EiStcra Railway” 


. ..........i. v.u,i;i:9e Edstera 

"asteos the Aaglo-Japanese Alliasce- , i 

BevoU against foreign aggressions. A character* The Treaty of Portsmouth which coacludea 

htio dLmcnt.i,' Dow.o«.'s " ““ 

Edict. It says in part : l^he varions powers 


oast npon as looks of tiger-like voracity, 
hustling each other in their endeavonrs to be 
first to seize opon oar innermost territories. 
They think that Ghloa, having neither meney 
nor troops, woold never venture to go to war 
with them. They fail to onderstaod, however, 
that 'there aro 'certain- Ibiogs wbicli Ihfs 
Empire can never consent to, and that if 
bard pressed, we have no alternative bnt to 


Fjiince ln CnrsA 

_ 1858-62. Annexation of Cochin China 'by 
Prance. , 

JSC3. Protectorate over Cambodia is established. 

^ 1874 Cession by Annata to France of territories 
ti) the South rraoce compels China at tho same 
t’mo to acknowledge the independence of Annam. 

1835 Protectorate over the eoothem frontiers 
Of Toogking 13 established by France who likewise 
becomes responsible for the .mamtenance of 

rely t'P'^D " -•1895. Convention rs mines and railways 

knowlcoge of which in our breasts Blrengthens between France and China; occupation of Tongkiog 
oor resolves and steels us to present a onited by Franco 

front against onr aggressors.” against German K^ochiao, Kuang- 

^ chau-wan is seized by France. The non-alienation 

b'NnT.jxn TV Ctitvi of the provinces bordering on Tongkme is at the 

1812. N.tikira TMl^ I.Sicm' l 

Fuchow. NiPgpo^ ^ad Shanghai and transfers Eastabn Asia in* 1898 

Oa'the nwinland. the battle for spheres in 
China. The Pacific' Hawaii, Guam. Samoa and 
the Philippicea come to the United 'States from 
opain-, , , 1 If I II ‘ \ f 

1900. KonLEB _ (18-19) Lchrbueh der 


Uojgkons to Great Bnlain. 

1853. Tientsin Treaty establishes extra-tem- 
■tonality, and opens up the Yangtsze, as well aa 
other parts of China.. ' _ ' ' _ . * 1. . 

1SG3. The Maritime Customs Department - is 
organized by England to help China aamnst^lhc 
TaipiDg Rebels. ' ' 


■ ,‘K97 Great Britain 'rounleracts'the French Jieclitsplijlosophie '{Tezt-book of the Philo-' 
treaty of Tientsin (18.“5) by coonter-concessions Bophy of Law)'.' Civilization 'has-been ad* 
in l8S0, 1S90, 1893, 1894, 1897. ^ . t j Vancing both in extent and. In content from 

- mw.lh ' i *tago to stage. It is the fnnetion of law ’-to 

IBOS! ISndT'assur^ of the ncn-olienalioa Promote Ihis^a^vance.by creating new ideals 
of Yunnan and Kwangtung by China, r ' ^ " ” *"■ ‘ ■’ 


and valnes. Law Is in * perpetual progression.' 
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Social history is not to set the stamlard for 
law but is to be exploited in the interest of 
xemaking law. i 

1900. MAlTt.^^'D’s Introduclion to tho 
translation of GamiE’s PoHlical Theories • of 
the Middle Ages popularizes in England the 
idea of groups as "real persons", and gives 
a fillip to pluralism or federalism in politi- 
cal theory, already popular in German poli- 
tical philosophy (cf. Prcnss). 

1902 5. Honsov J A, (185S) Imperialism : 
The sliding scale of diplomatic language, 
hinterland, sphere of interest, sphere of in- 
fluence. pararaountcy, suzerainty, protecto- 
rate, veiled or open, leading up to, acts of 
forcible seizure or annexation which some- 
times continue to bo hidden under '‘lea'*e’’, 
“rectification of frontier”, “conevsston” and 
the like is tho invention and expression of 
this cynical spirit of imperialism, says ho. 
According to him the antagonism with democ- 
racy drives to tho very roots of imperia- 
lism as a political principle. ‘The Foreign, 
Colonial and Indian Secretaries in Parlia- 
ment, the permanent ofRcinls of the depart- 
ments, the governors and staff who represent 
tho Imperial Government in onr dependencies 
are not and cannot be controlled directly i or 
eflectively by the will of the people This 
subordination of the legislative to the exo- 
cntlve and tho concentration of executuo 
power in an autocracy are necessary conse- 
qnoocev of the prodooilDanco of foreign over 
domestic politics " , , 

1902 IvATTrsKV (1854- ) Soxiale Rcio- 

Uition: 

The proletarian state would “abolish nil 
rights of inheritance.” Graduated income- 


tax would bo a feature of reforms in' taxa- 
tion. He prefois “componsatiog” tlio capi- 
talists and landowners to “confiscating” their 
properties. ' ‘ 

1901. President Roosevelt’s Message 'io 
Conffrcss . “The Filipinos do not need m- 
dependence at all, but do need good laws, 
good public servants, and the ^ induslnal 
development that can come only if the in- 
vestment of American and foreign capital in 
the islands is .favoured in all legitiinato 
ways’’ , • j j 

1904 RAnixDUvxvTU TAnoiic (1862-. ), 

Stvadeski Samnj ([ndigenous Indian Society), 
a lecture in Bengali at Calcutta : lie poses 
the society against the state. In his attitude 
of iudifferentism to the state, almost in i tho 
manner of Lerov-Beaulieu, he is an exponent 
of Spencerian individualism verging, as it 
does, on anarchism. An anti-state attitude 
in dndia is tantamount, however, to anti- 
Brilishisro IIis philosophy thus ^bocomes a 
feeder of extremist nr radical tendonoiea in 
the political thinkiog of lYouiig India as 
contrasted witli tbo traditional, “moderate”, 
Indian National Congress view of xeiatioQS 
with the British government. 

1904-5. Russo-Japaucso War : s It com- 
pels tho first meationable sot-baclr to the 
logic of tho “white-man’s burden” and 
ushers in tho birth of Young Asia Along 
with it one notices tho begiaings of saaity 
In Eur-American philosophy. Tho signi- 
ficance of Japanese victory and tho “ideas 
of 1905” ju social Bcionce is discussed m 
tho present author’s Futurism of Ycuitig 
Asia, Leipzig, 1032. 


THE SOUTH AFRIOAN INDIAN OUTLOOK 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


O N account of tho confusion that exists in 
tho public mind in India about fho 
South African Indian situation, it has 
been thought well by many whoso miods 
doubt that I should issuo a slate- 

explanatory. '’Tnlhoruktivl ^and'*' iS^S 


tcl mo mabo cloic al onco, that the Sonlli 
African Indian Congress (often called the 
W.A.LC} represents, in all tho provinces, by 
wr the larger proportion of tho Indian 
wmraumty. It also contains the ablest members 
Jn reality it is Mahatma Gandhi’s own crea- 
tion ; and it has had l.la continnons support 
Since his departure. Mrs. SarojmiNaidu always 
worked through tho Congress when in South 
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Africa, and she is now its Presidenf. In 
the last few years, the Congress has obtained 
an OTerwhelmingly strong positicn. It has 
dealt directly and officially with the Union 
OoTernment on all supreme occasions, as re- 
presenting the whole Indian Commnnily. 
Therefore, it wOnld be difficnlt to ezaggerate 
its commanding importance in Sooth Africa 
and also (he great ability with which its 
conferences and exeentive meetings ha^o 
been conducted. The Indians in Sonlh 
Rhodesia hare fast amalgamated with (he 
S.ALC. and made it stronger still. 

There is only one possibility for snch a 
body of men as the Sooth African Indian 
community isolated as it were in the midst 
of so many millions. The community most 
be nnited, or it will perish. Fortunately, as 
a successor to Mr. A. 1. Kajec, the Cougress 
has now, in 3Ir. A. Chrisfopfaer, who has 
just returned from England, a born leader 
. and a mao of great powers of seU-aactifice 
in the national cause. TTe bad missed him 
very moch dating the last rety critical 
years; but BOW we hare him back again 
with renewed vigoor ; and along with him 
we hare a disciplined eiecatue body, who 
have stood the test of very difficult days. 
Indeed, the Congress has now been more 
united, active and powerful. The Dutch 
Ooreroment has a sincere respect for It, as 
1 have related. 

The SAIC. has been consistently devoted 
to the All-India National Congress. Each 
year, it appoints delegates tu the Congress. 
Each year, it follows closely every part of 
the annual proceedings. The chief Congress 
leaders, both past and present, have (heir 
portraits in the Parsee Rustomfee Library, 
at Uotban, which is the centre o( all polili- 
cal and social activities. 

Let me now describe, who the South 
African Indians are. The great balk come 
from Tamil Nada. These went oat to Sooth 
Africa originally under the old unsatisfactory 
conditions ot indentured labour ; they were 
more like slaves, at that time, than tree men. 
But liberty has become all the dearer to 
them on that accoant; and their descendants 
are a people, who win one’s heart by , their 
wonderful industry and happy domestic life. 
In the country districts, they have made 
Natal a garden. The market gardening and 
banana trades are almost entirely in their 
hands; they have made many swamps into 
fertile regions. Four out of five of ttie 
Indians in Natal are probably from South 
66-11 


India. The remaining Indians are chiefly 
Gnjaratis — Sluharamadan merchants from the 
TTpst coast of India and a small number 
from the Punjab and U. P, Some of these 
Gujarati merchants are very wealthy. It is 
this wealthy Jluhatumadan element, that has 
provided the bulk of (he £20,000, which 3Ir. 
Shastri hd? obtained for higher Indian edu- 
cation. 

There is absolutely no Hindu-Muslim 
problem in Sooth Africa. The simple fact, 
that the greater part of the higher Indian 
education will go to the Tamil Hindus, is 
itself a sufficient proof of this. For, as I 
hare said, Slnslims bare been the biggest 
subsenbers. 

It is true, that there are divisions ; but 
these are rather on political lines, and of a 
party of personol character. Yet it must be 
emphasised that the Congress stands high 
over all other sections and forms the one 
rallying centre 

Nobody ever dreams of considering 
whether a man is a Hindu or Muslim or 
Christian, when elections to the highest posts 
in (be Congress take place. It is soffioient 
that be is a man of character. IVe have, 
for instance, a saintly old Musalman, Amood 
Byalt appointed year alter year as President 
, in Natal, being elected chiefly by Tamil 
Hindu rotes. Of ail things in Sonth Africa 
ibis is of the happiest augury ; and as long 
as the Congress is strongly supported from 
India, as tbe substantive body, this favour- 
able ^ate of things will continue. 

But tbe question has arisen in India, 
whether tbe Congress itself has not compro- 
mised tbe lodian position by a too ready 
acceptance of the Cape Agreement, I wish 
every one, who has any such uneasy feeling, 
could have had my own eiperience, from 
1925 onward. The attitude of the Con- 
gress Executive, at every stage, has been one 
of UDcompiomising independence. In the end, 
although the Capetown Agreement was signed 
by the Indian DeJegation without first being 
shown to the Congress, nevertheless every, 
point bad been thrashed out; and it was on 
the advice of the Congress Executive, that ■»' 
the Indian Delegation settled all the most ' 
important issnes. On the whole, the settle- 
ment when it came to be published was far 
more in our favour than we had expected. 

Let me make clear the main points ; — 

(i) The Asiatic Bill, which was intended, 
“to r^uce (he numbers of Indian in South 
Africa to the irreducible minimum” has been 
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Bill has been reversed. 

(ii) The Indian Community is no longer tO 
be regarded as an alien community, but i# 
accepted as a “prmanent section of the South 
African population.” 

(in) Though monitary indnceraenls ar0 
still offered by the Union Government W 
Indians to enable them to return to India, 
every trace of compulsion, or pressure, or 
recruitment under false pretences, has beeh 
abandoned. Anyone who goes away» 
goes entirely at his own free will; he also 
free to return within 3 years. 

Vjv) 'The plebge *is g'lven Ybat the "UntoT* 
Government will do its utmost to foster the 
progress oi the Indian Oomraunlty to ‘tb® 
fall extent of its capacity and opportaoitie^’ 
This pledge is already being made good 
tho sphere of education, by far the ,.tnoSt 
important sphere of all. General Horizog’^ 
recent speech shows that he is determined ^ 
honour tho agreement. ' 

(v) Ad Agent General, who shall looa 
alter Indian affairs on the spot,— has be^Q 
welcomed and accepted -by tho Union Goveru* 
ment. He has been given a rant; higher than 
that of the Ambassador of any other 
country. ' ' 

AU this is to the good. With regard w 
tho repatriation dgores, under (ili), that hae 
been nothing so far that is alarming. It *3 
true that nearly one thousand more Indians 
have returned in 1927 than in 1926. But *11 
those who took tho bonus, since the Agroe- 
roont, have the option of returning wilhto 3 
years. Many aro likely to do so. Farther 
rooTB. it has to bo leraembeied, that tho 


bonus money was doubled in 1927. This 
raising of tho bonus has augraonled, for tho 
time being, the number of those who b ®”0 
accepted the return passage. Tho samo 
thing happened In 1921, when tho bonus <^*3 
raised beiore. Then, too, Ihoro was an iro®o- 
diato increase in tho number of those ^'ho 
took tho Tclutn passage. Ailerwards, IPoro 
was a falling off. So it may happen oga>o. 
For a year or two, there is likely to bo «n 
increasQ in tho number ol those who return. 
Hut this number after all is very limited. For, 
conditions in Sonth Africa are improving *11 
Toundso rapidly, owing to the shortage of 
laboans that in a little lime U Is unlikely 


though its value is again raised, 

But while I have sought to show as 
clearly as possible that there has beea_ * 
change for the better in the whole situation, 
and that the pitch-dark night of 1925*20 is 
not likely to return, yet it must^ be always 
remembered that the Agreement in no way 
removes the fundamental disabilities. , These 
are three in number:— (i) The prohibition 
of all Indian immigration* (ii) The blank 
refusal of the franchise, (iii) The colour bat 
’in social life, AU these three remain. Pro* 
bably, the only way to break down this 
Wiivy: ’a K'i, vnu oA 

our own educational and domestic status, 
till the colour bar becomes an anomaly. lo 
a hundred directions, the South African Malay 
Community, at the Cape, has already accom- 
plished this. There is no reason why 
Indians also in Natal should fail to accom- 
plish it lu their tarn. But tho surest victory 
will bS' won la this direction by the 
steadiest methods, namely, by better education 
and by’ gradually raising the standard of 
living already,' the presence ns Ambassador of 
an Indian has dealt the greatest blow to 
white raco exclusiveness that has over been 
struck in South Africa. A second blow is 
already about to be struck owing to the im- 
pending ebange in the whole character of 
Indian education in Natal. Given twenty 
years _ of educational advance, with such 
splendid material as the present Tamil, 
Gujarati and Hindustani communities to work 
upoD, and tho result can hardly be doubtful. 
Personally, I have no question, that in twenty 
years time, if steady progress continues, not 


merely will the colour bar bo broken down, 
but also the franchise will bo woo. • 

lo conclnsion, it must be remembered that 
the Dutch are now in power for good. They 
aro sturdy, independent Nationalistis, who 
navo fought for their own freedom and have 
won It. Wo must not quarrel with them, 
but roust show them that wolovo our national 
freedom just as much as they do. That, in 
tho long tun, is the argnroent which will 
povatl in Dutch Sonth Africa. 'There could 
bo no happier omen for tho futuro than 
Uoncral Hcrlzog s speech on tho Anniversary 
Of tho Apemont and Tielman Roos’a with- 
drawal of clause 101 from tho Liquor Bill 
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^Aucnts are admitted iimpeci^ 

have seraiate cook houses anu ^ gladly Bi«n 

ment hhirlher particnlare jw^ anention 

by the undersigned. In aaomon ^jjQ^gji ey„y 

Si . rc.idmt.q»>>;M “IfESioo' „J ,opcmj.o» 

mUent has mdiviaasi aueu o.t. st & ii. 

from Dr. K O- HUfion to Lepere m 

M^ical Adviser to 'The ,j..^ 5 de eipenence 
India.' Dr. D«hrac® the 31,53100 leper 

of Korea, the Strail^s Settl.^ 

Ktes?d sSSt'SO o^tte Hission leper homes m 

^’?rof. Ito seSTy \ffS 


*““frof. Ray ’^„s"whfch“”o“ sen^V affect 
^sease itself. 


J. T. Jackson. _ 
Hocy. Soldi, Booloto Lepcc Home 
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Hra.. Naidu and the All-India 
Women’s Conference 

In yoar note on the AU-India Women's .Con- 
lercnce, yon have unconsclonsly shown an tnclj- 
nation to split straws on the auestion of Mrs. 
Naida's presence at that Conference. I observe 
that yon hold thatas aleading non-co-operator Mrs. 
Naidu should have had nothing to dp with it for 
the reason that Lady Irwin opened it. But I feel 
tint Mrs Naidn’s polities deserve to be looted at 
from a more charitable _point of view. Though 
her political conscience is in the ke^ng of the 
non-oo-operators there are times when she is 
obliged to part company with her brothers-in-arms 
when she finds herself at cioss-pntposes with 
them on matters relating to women’s rights. 
Besides, tccimioilly speaking, the All-India Women s 
Conference was a - pntely non-poUtical-' conference 
from which controversial politics and' men were 
rigidly cxclnded so as not only to give ,room for 
the wives of government officials to patticipato in 
it but al-sn to divide the two se.ves on -.specific 
issues. Non-co-nneratora. men and women, jn spite 
of the political Manuism, insisted upon by their 
leader or. leadexs. aro bound to meet government 
servants and their wives (who by the way are, 
only indirect sinners) on some nentral ground 
without prejndice 'to their respective political 


professions. For the , same re^on no •• 

operatoi^ however hidebonnd. will conaemn aim. 
hmdudt si«j allows tho mother-mstmet itt 
assert itself so as to fondle the Viceroys 

Being a stranger to the fact that tho . ticket 
“non-co-operator” covers a mnltitado of sms so 
far os we in the Madras Presidency aro concern^ 
yon are shocked to see Mrs, Naidu meet Lafly 
.Irwin on the platform of the All-India ivomens 
Edocational Conference.. In our midst we witness 
the staggering incongruitv of. the Non-co-operators 
being actively associated with communal organi- 
sations, pledged to uphold the caste system and 
all the abuses pertaining to it. such as untonchabi- 
lity, etc. Some of them perhaps do overcome the 
temptation to meet government officials and in 
their enthusiasm go a step further than Mrs. 
Naidu in demanding something more than abso- 
lute independence but in ' their own . spheres pt 
activity they make democracy in religion and in 
society impossible. Ijately Qandhiji has shower- 
ed his blessings on the Varnashrama Dhatma. for 
which (hey stand tooth and nail, and has in a 
waylieip^ them to strain tlieir absnrd psycho- 
logy to the length of opposing prqgressjyo. move- 
ments in society and healthy social legislauon. 

Pleasedecide for, yourself which type of non- 
co-operetor.is more reprehensible.,, _ •• 

K. VFNTroor.\L lUo 


EDUOATION-THE MAKING OF THE. SAYISS NATION 

BrMnS. SUDHINDRA BOSE, ma. 


A S early as the middle of the ninctcooth 
century tho Swiss Republic, comiuonly 
known as Helvetia or Switzerland 
realized that the education of the children 
was a prime necessity which it could not 
afiord to neglect Accordingly, it established 
a public primary school where children of 
all classes of poopio were to bo instructed 
not by the clergy, as it was done in Franco 
or Italy, but b> laymen. In 1871 vtiroary 
education was made free and compulsory iu 
Swifzerl.and. From that time to tho present 
every Swiss child is required by law to 
attend a public school from his sixth year 
until ho has completed his {autteentU 
year. 

The compulsory educational law is 
rigidly entoTcod. Three months belore Iho 
beginning ol the school year, anthoriUi'S notify 
the parents or guardians of tho ellgiblo child. 
In this way there Is little excuse for forget- 
ting to send a child to school. SUU In some 
rrmate parts of tho mountain regions one 
does find, hero and there, a child who has 
e««ped the rlgilant eye of the law ; hot as 
veus'vat rule, parcnls are keen to 


give their children nt least elcoionfary 

education. 

Primary education is free in nil cantons. 
Tliero ore absolutely no direct expenses for 
the parents except for paper, pencils and 
pens. Tho maintenance of tho public school 
system- falls partly on the canton and partly 
on tho commune. This explains tho fact 
that some primary schools aro better equipped 
than otboTs, nod that some school teachers 
are bitter paid and bcttei housed. Tho 
popular enthusiasm for education is so great 
among tho various communes that thoro is 
. a conslaut, hut friendly rivalry for improv- 
• log the school facilities. 

, Tho compulsory primary edneation lasts 
0^ that period, tho 
Ro to work if tho parents cannot 
atioia to send him to school any longer ; 
but an employer who should engage a child 
under foiirlccn is liable to a heavy fine or 
oven imprisonmcnt- 

the outstanding characteristics of 
ine jjwisselomentaTy edneation is tho manual 
iwiaing for boya. and domestic science for 
gin*. This Instruction begins in tho rerr 



EDUCATIOX-THE ITAKINO OP THE SWISS NATION 


lower classej. Tho Wea to find bot the 
Jites and dislikes ol the child, as well *s 
^ feach him how to aso his little fingers. 
He is given a saw and a bammer, and set 
to making snch things as bird-hoases, wooden 
bowls, bread boards, and eventoally simple 
inruitnre. He is also tanght to use paints 
and varnish in decorating his woiV. 

Girls, on the other hand, learn how to 
knit and sew and taend. They also learn 
how to make pretty Uces and embroideries, 
in white or in colonr. At the end of the 
school year, there is an exhibition of the 
works of the pnpils and prizes awarded to 
the best ones. 

_ In the upper classes, the girls receive 
iDStrocfion in faoosekeepiog which consists 
or cookiog, caring for the house, and waiting 
on the eick. A Swiss girl, with such a 
practical training, has a fair chance of 
rnakiog a_ good honsewife. in many cities, 
the high school boys go tbroogb 
a roiUtary training course. They wear uni- 
forms, and are folly equipped with artn«. 
'The little army Is composed of all the difler- 
ent divlsioDs to be fouud in the regular army 
of (be Republic, except the cavalry. Each 
year they stage a shara-battle, and it .is 
roterestlog to see how well-iastroctcd these 
youngsters are in the science and art of 
warfare. 

Gymnastics play a very important part 
not only in the life of the school children, 
hot also of the people as a whole. They are 
natorally fond of outdoor exercisea. Schools 
provide for all kinds of sports- mnniDg, 
jnroping, discus-throwing, swimmiog, tennis. 
Throughout the country there are gymnastic 
clubs Any healthy man may belong to 
them by paying a small sum, which goes 
toward the maintenance of the organizations 

I am glad to be able to say that girls 
also take active part in gymnastics. Tears 
ago it used to be considered very unlady- 
like for a girl to move her arms and legs; 
but DOW she does not suffer from any snch 
Bupetatition. Girls to-day take their physical 
exercises alongside with the boys without 
any loss of feminity. , t * 

■personal hygiene, too, is a branch of _ 
nnblic instruction. It shonid be stated that ' 
instruction in hygiene is provided neither by 
the federal nor by IhocantoDal gorernment, but 
W the comoUDp. In the large and prosperous 
citv of Bflle.for instance, schools are provided 
with baths which are under the supervision 
of some responsible person. Every cmla is 
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scheduled to take a bath at least once a 
week. Towels and soap must be brought to 
school by the child on each bathing day. 
Failure to do so gives the pupil a bad grade, 
just as does tardiness or the failure to recite 
bis lessons This splendid iastitation ' does 
more than keep the child clean ; it prevents 
careless mothers from actually sewing their 
children, during the cold months, into the 
winter-woolens. 



Wmter Sports of Swiss SoheoJ Children 
Swiss schools take great care to teach ibeiv 
students to be thrifty. Almost every school 
has a school-bank. Each child on entering tbe 
school is given a bank-book with his own 
Dame on it Any one may deposit money 
for the child, but the child only can 
withdraw it. Banking hours afo fixed usually 
for every Saturday morning at the first hour 
of tbe session. The teacher acts as (he 
(eifer. .The students stand in line, and cheer- 
fully wait their tarn to deposit their savings 
which may not bo less than twenty centimes 
(two aDDJsX ' 

The children are very prond of their 
bank account, and there is a general rivalry 
to deposit more than the prerequisite amonnt 
Tbe email savings conut up, and a child 
often ends (he school year with a nice little 
8um to his credit.' In order to make this 
saving attractive, tbe school-baob pays inter- 
est oa deposits just as any regular bank does, 
three percent. The school _ banking system 
develops the habit of saving, keeps tbe pupil 
from spending cash unnecessarily, and 
teaches Mm tbe value of money. Besides, the 
cbitdion enjoy it all. I recall how wistfnny 
I would stand in line with my weekly saving, 
even if they.amoanted loonly twenty 




The All-India ^Vomen’s Coofercnco which _ 
iield its second . session at Delhi under. lho_ 
Presidency oi H. H. the Degum-Mother of 
BhopaV tnay ^ be conaidexed • as a lotciuuucr 
of a mighty awakening. • Wo haxo received 
various roports' about this session. .HeferrinR' 
to the proceedings of; the Conference Mits.* 
IIauuabdx E. -Cousins writes 


‘ Everj' ODO in Delhi ncreed that the W’oirf®®,? 
Contercnce was a hrilhant siiccess and tha- 
created an elTect'and an atraospberoof eameStP*^?.^ 
capacity, unity and determination to accomplisP 
ends that have been most impressive. , > 

SniJiATi Banalata Drni (Mu?. S. R. 
welcomed the delegates as chairman of 
Reception • Coramittee .which 'made olabo^®^® 
atrangeraenU for the entertainment of dcleg^'®®* , 
Wo learn from an illurainaticg' news-le“®^' 
from Mrs. JvAiiAUpr.vi CnATropADnYATA, 
Organising Secretary of the CooforoDco— 
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A Qroap oE Proain^Qt Lady D^lesates at lha A. I. Womec’s Co&ference 


The Conference a remarkable auccess from 
every point of view. The same keen enthnsiasm 
and interest was snstained throoshoot The 
women proved more than ever their matchless 
Rift for public epeakioR, that given the necessary 
opportunity they can distmsuish themselves in 
any sphere of work. They showed remarkable 
skill 10 handline the varions subjects under 
discussion and rare breath of vision in dealme 
with problems in a comprehensive way Tbeir 
power of organisation was esamplary. The ela- 
borate arraocements and the sumptuous bospifality 
for the delegates and visitors as well, showed the 
housewife and the mother in woman at her 
highest and best with the narrow walls cnimbled 
before that larger self within her that extends the 
home to the whole hnmamiy and pours forth her 
love to embrace the whole universe. Nor were 
the social and cnltnral sides of the Conference 
lost sight of. Delightful excursions had been 
arrauRcil for the delegates and visitors. Visits to 
the anciCDt monuments and other places of 
interest found very ready acceptance , on the 
programme. Then there was a round of At 
Homes and dinners including a tea party at the 
Ticercgal Lodge by Lady Irwin. One felt that 
Delhi had been truly Imperial in her hospitality. 

She concludes with the following obser^ 
vaEions ; 

One speml feature of the Conference that needs 

60-12 


mention is the large share of success contnbnted 
to It by the Sluslim women. They not only 
attended in large numbers bat took an active 
part in the organisinR and running of the conference. 
It IS a noteworthy fact that the two biggest 
national gathermgs of India, the Indian National 
Congress and the AJI-India Women's Conference, 
should both have been presided over bv Muslims 
this lime. The perfect spirit of nnderstandmg 
and unity with which the two sections of the 
Indian community worked in the women’s 
Conference has given the lie to the mneh talked 
of communal bitterness. The serene figure of 
HL IL the Begum of Bhopal seemed to form a 
link between the two communities, each with its 
own cnltaro and tradition, creating a beautifnl 
nnion with the synthetic points of affinity and 
the ennehing points of diversity between the 
two, to hand down to posterity a harmonious 
onental cnlture. 

Jisis Kcsiisi ZvTsm, daDn:hter of 
Mr. L. P. Zutshi, Bar-at-law, Allahabad, and 
of Mrs. LanoitiM ZrrsHi, an ardent social and 
edacational worker of the Ponjab, topped the 
list of M.A. candidates in English in I02S. 
No other lady has achieved such a 
noiqae distinction in the history of the 
Fanjab University. 
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It would tato too long to desoiibo the Irates.* ^ More bait doo3 not nooBssarily mo.M 
•whole edacatiODal system from primary proportionate greatness, as Africa demouo- 
schools and secondary schools up to unirer-' strates. The Swiss are, however, a hoterogcn* 
sities. I wish to say, however, that amon^ ods people who lack unity of race, languaS®i 
the famous institutions are the univorsiUe? teligioni They do not have a natiotf^i 
of Zurich, Geneva, Bern, Basel, Fribourg, langnage. Territorially, Switzerland is divided 
Lausanne and Neuchatel, and the Federal into twenty-two cantons, of which sixteen 
Polytechnic at Zurich, which attract^ speak German, a little over four speak French, 

students from all parts of Europe. There ie about one and a half speak Italian, and lO a 
no use stringing out details ; but it should very small section of the country they stiH 
be noted that Switzerland provides ampld speak another langnage called Romansch. It 
opprtunities for the training of those whP is a corruption of the ancient Latin. In 
do not care to go in fox higher education, addition to these languages, there are ud- 
For special training there are various com", merous dialects, and sometimes they are so 
mercial, technical, agricultural, and other different that some people find difficulty i° 
schools. The Swiss people set their hopes understanding one another ^ in the same 
for the intnxe and hnild theix ideals around locality. Fox general convenience, the Swiss 
educational institutions. have made two official languages ; French 

Here in America many young men and and German. These two languages must ho 
women go to college merely to get a social spoken fluently by the members of the 
label, it appears to me. Some of my own Federal Court Most of the railroad officials 

are tcfluired to have a fait speaking know- 
led^ of three languages, and those engaged 
in -business can often converse in four. 

A Swiss is a Jack of ail langnagcs, so to 
speak. Like most people of Switzerland, I 
learned French and German not to mention 
a number of local dialects in my early teens. 
Later while attending colleges and univer- 
eiUes in Italy, Spain and the United States, 
I acquired Italian, Spanish and English. I 
maintain that though I feel quite at home in 
five languages, I lovo the land of my birth 
as passionately as one born in a country 
where he is doomed to speak but ono tongno. 
I do not wish to declaim about it, but 
neither am I ashamed to say that patriotism 
with me ie an enduring reality, a species ef 
religion. As the word nation is used in tho 
bright lexicon of some of tho imperialistic 
European politicians, Switzerland cannot be 
college students in this country look upon nation. Plain nonsense. If these men ever 

their collego ns a large, pleasant social club, their mental sigM cleared, they wHI sco 
as a prestige-conlerring instiintion. It is they are mistaken. Switzerland, inspite ^o* 
diOerent in Switzerland. There no one enters its dlversiliea in geography, _ race, religion 
a collego solely for social purposes. In tho ^d language, is most emphatically a nation. 
Swiss scheme of life, edncatlon is prized not national conscionsness and solidarity of 
only for Us resnltant economic ndvantaKes the Swiss people is an immntablo fact, 
bat also for its spiritual and cnltaral valdos, bwitzeiland, tho homo of many tongnos 
its higher civic nsefulncss. f®d many races, has been practically an 

Swilzcrland is a small country with a independent country almost as long as tho 
population of less than fonr milUnns. Its Alps have c.-;..., 


physical area comprises nearly 10,000 square 
mUes. and almost equals that of tho State of 
JoTpur ia India, l■'<r^n « {« 


tHuopuuuence was not, liowovcr, a froo 


iittJe Palestine in Joshua’s time, pcopio 
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A Group of Promi'aeat Lady Dele8»f«3 at tlia A. I. Women's Conference 


Tbe CoDfereace was a remarJcable success from 
every point of viev. The game keen eotbasiasm 
and interest was sustained throngboot Tbe 
women proved more^ than ever their matchless 
gift for public speaking, that given the necessary 
opportunity they can digtmgnish themselves m 
any sphere of .work. They showed remarkable 
skill in handling the various subjects under 
discussion and rare breath of vision la dealing 
with problems .in _ a comprehensive way. Tbcir 
power of organisation was examplary. The ela- 
borate arrangements and. the sumptuous bosintality 
for the delegates and visitors as well, sbowra the 
housewife and the mother in woman at her 
hi<’hest and best with the narrow walls crumbled 
before that larger self within her that extends the 
home to the whole humanity and pours forth her 
love to embrace the whole universe. Nor were 
the social and cnltural sides of the Conference 
lost sight of. Delightful excursions had been 
arranged for the delegates and visitors. Visits to 
the ancient monuments and other places of 
interest found very ready acceptance on the 
programme Then there was a round of At 
Homes and dinners including a. tea party at the 
Ticcregal Lodge by Lady Irwm. One fell that 
Delhi bad been truly Imperial in her hospitality. 

She concfades with fho following obser- 
vations ; 

One special feature of the Conference that needs 
60-12 


meotioa b the large share ol success conliihuled 
to It by the Muslim women. They not only 
attends in large numbers but took an active 
part in tbe organising and running of the conference. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the two biggest 
national gatherings of India, the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Women’s Conference, 
should both have been presided over bv Muslims 
this tirae. The perfect epint of uoderstaodiog 
and unity with which the two sections of (he 
Indian community worked in the women’s 
Conference has given the he to the much talked 
of communal bitterness. The serene figure of 
BL IL the Begum of Bhopal seemed to form a 
link between the two communities, each with its 
own culture and tradition, creating a beautiful 
union with (he synthetic points of affinity and 
the enriching points of diversity between the 
two. to hand down to posterity a harmonious 
oneutal culture. 

ITiss Ja^AK KtrjiiRl Zotshi, daughter of 
Mr. L. P. Zutshi, Bar-at-law, Allahabad, and 
of Mbs. LiDOKAst ZcTsin, an ardent social and 
edacutUoual worker of the Punjab, topped the 
list of M.A. candidates in English in 1928. 
No other lady has achieved such a 
unique distinction in the history of tbe 
Punjab University. 



bonfereiice which 
held Its second , session at Delhi under the' 
O' H, H, the BeBUtn-Molher of- 
Bhopal may ' bo Considered as a forcthnner 
oi a mighty aitakcning, ■ TTo have received- 
various reports -.about this sessio'c. iSmi- 
to the proMediegs of • the ■ConterenerSi 
ManoiBn E. .Cousins writes !■ • ' . 






. ^ -If 

Every one in ‘DeIhUffrecd that the AVoraen’s 
JiSSftTC® '>‘Jl>ant success and that it 
atmosphere of earnestness, 
determmatioa to accomplish its 
ends that havo been most impressive. 

SmuiTl EiKAiATA Dm (Sins. S. E. Das): 
welcomed the delegates as chairmau of Iho 
KccoptioniCom'millco .which made elaborate I 
OTrangcmenls forthe enlertainm'ont of delegates. ■ 
wo learn from on illnrainatingi news-letter' 
irom Has. Ivajial.idbvi CnAXTorADnVATA. Hon. 
UrgaCiaiop Secretary of the Oonforenco— i 



! 1 ' - I 

1 .. ... ^ - j, 

SrimaU ^alata Deli 









Miss Jaaat Zumarl Zatshi 
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A Group o( Promineat Lady D^Ieeates at A. I. WomSD’a Confere&ce 


The Conference va4 a remarkable saccess from 
every point of Tiow. The same keen entbusmm 
and interest wae snetainc^l throughout The 
•women proved more, than ever their matchless 
Rilt for public speaking, that given tho necessary 
opportuQKy they can distinguish themsetres in 
any sphere of work. Thev showed remarkable 
skill m handling tho varions sabjects noder 
discussion and rare breath of vision in dealing 
•with problems m a comprehensive way. Their 

K ower of organisation was examplary. The ela- 
orate arraogementa and the sumptuous hospitality 
for the deiepatea and visitors as welt, showed the 
housewife and the mother in woman at her 
highest and best with the narrow walls cromlleU 
before that larger self within her that extends tho 
home to the whole hnmanuy and pours forth her 
love to embrace tho whole univer»e. Kor were 
the social and cultnral sides of the Conference 
lost sight of. Delightful esenrsioas had been 
orrangcfl for the delegates and viaiJors. Visits to 
the ancient monuments and other places of 
interest found very ready acceptance , on the 
programme. Then there was a round of At 
ilomes and dinners including a tea narty at the 
Viceregal Lodge by Lady .Irwm. One felt that 
Delhi had been truly Irapenal m her hospitality. 

Sho concludes with Ibo /ollowinff obser* 
vations : 

One specbl fealoro of the Conference that needs 
60-12 


mention is the large share of success cootiibnted 
to It by the Mastiin women They not only 
attended in large numbers but took an active 
part in the organising and running of the conference. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the two biggest 
national gatherings of India, the Jodisn National 
Congress and the All-India Women’s Conference, 
should both have been presided over bv Muslims 
this time. The perfect spirit of understanding 
and unity with which the two sections of the 
Indtan community worked in the women's 
Conference has given the lie to the much talked 
of communal bitterness. The serene figure of 
IL IL the Degum of Bhopal seemed to form . a 
liok between the two communities, each with . its 
own culture and tradition, creating a beautiful 
union with the synthetic points of affinity and 
the ennehing POiata of diversity between the 
two. to hand down to posterity a harmonious 
oneutal culture. 

Miss JiViK KmiiRi Zrrsni. daughter of 
Mr. L. P. Zutshi, Bar-at-law, Allahabad, and 
of Mrs. LiDonivt Zrrsin, an ardent social and 
edacational worker of the Pnojab. topped the 
list of M.A. candidates In English in 1928. 
No other lady has achieved sveb a 
nniquo distinction in the history of the 
^njab University. 
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Srimati Y. K. ParukotU Ncthyaramma, ilaharan'ee of Cochin 
SniKiTi Y. K, PARrKnri the 

° QU cnlighteDcd 

In'.? TeceWed early edocation 

lict maniaKO onder the personal Bapervision 
bl her hnsband-lTis niRhness the Sr of 
Ui®." / Cochin. Sho Uhes 


acliTO interest in the amelioration of Iho 
condition of women in her State and is 
assiduons in her elTorts to better the lot 
of her Bisters. She owns a echool of 
her ^ own and sympathises with all 
orKanisatioQs aiming at women’s welfare lo 
India. 
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Another Oroap of Lady DeEega>«s at the A. L Womeo’s Coofereoce . Mrs. Hamid 
Ail (extreme le/ij. Mrs. Cousins and Mrs. Haidu (centre) 

Asued SaiR has been nominated to enjoy this distioction. Mrs. Akiscya Kale 
ue u. P, Legis/afiFd Council as a represeo- o/ ffa^pur has also haes somiaafed to the 
tatWe o! the Indian Chiistiaos, The U. P. C P. CooocU last month. 

U the second prorince in British Indin to 


THE GATE OF CLOUDS 

Br JESSIE STANFORD 

The gate of clonda e'trines slowly to sad fitc 
The magic keys the aentioel seasons hold; 
£ehojd ! beyond oiympas’ crown of sdoxt 
T he land of dreams m majesty unrolled. 
Brighter than gems, softer than virgin gold. 

The nacreous splendor's palpitating glow; 

To lands so fair pace pilgrims, yaang and old; 

The gate of clonds swings slowly to and fro. 
S«! Through the gate comes Dian with her bow. 

Eidmg ’mo&g mouatmn pines from lovers bold; 
There broods my mnse mid flowers’ perpetual blow ; 

The magic keys the sentinel seasons bold. 
There Beanty breathes superb in faultless mold. 

And Moses harp their charmed music's flow ! 
And Graces teach, all statnesquefy staled. 

Behold ! beyond Olympus’ crown of snow. 

■ Lands of the Orient, in clouds arow — 

Visions of earth in heavenly mirage scrolled— 
From scenes so fair, oh. Fate, why hold mo so 
The land of dreams in majesty unrolled? 

Fain -would I see its panties manifold: 

Ere Eden’s matchless glones 1 shall know. 

And battte my soul in essence— bliss untold— 
Prepare me here, sweet Mnse, and open throvr 
The gate of clouds 1 


We. vho are borne on one dark grain of dust 
Around one iDdlslingQishabl,e spark 
Of siar-mist, lost in one lost feather of light,) 

Cm by the strength of onr own thought ascend 
Thrrugb universeafter universe, trace their growth 
Throogh boundless time, Iheir glory, their decay ; 
And, on the invisible road of law, more firm 
Thao granite, range through all their lengh and , 
breadth, 

Their height, and depth past, present and to come. 

Ar.F RETi riOTTS 


When we see beanty in Nature we are disco- 
vering that Nature is cot only a body, but ms or 
is a soaf. And the joy we feel is prodaoed by the 
satisfaction our soul feels in roming into touch 
and harmony with the sonl of Nature. Our soul is 
recogiuziog’ sameness between what is m it and 
what IS in the soul of Natnre, and feels joy m the 
recogmUon. 

Sir FaASCia TorsoarsBASU 




Marriage and the Age of Marriage 

The National Christian Council Revieiv 
writes : 

Then* apoeata to he pood hope that the B5U 
of Sir Hati Sinsh Oour, which aims at raising the 
age of consent within the marriage relatiooship, 
is to receive friendly consideration in the 
Assembly, It is sometimes alleged that the 
appearance of this Bill, as well as of what 13 
known as the Sarda Bill and of other Bills in the 
Provincial Councils of a similar tenor, is to be 
placed to the credit of SIiss Mayo. Everyone who 
13 acquainted with the facts knows this to be 
wholly untrue. This ‘push’ on the subject of the 
age of marriage and of consent was proceeding 
actively long before Miss Mayo’s book was publish- 
ed. This book has aroused emotions, such as those 
of humiliation and resentment, that are more 
likely to retard than to promote reform. Far more 
powerful than these sinister and doubtful inllocnces 
has been the steadily increasing ictluesce of en- 
lightened and able Indian women and of the 
conferences that they have held, culminating in 
that which met in Delhi last month. When the 
‘Mother-Begum’ of Bhopal, bowed under the burden 
of her great age, yet takes her place in the front 
line of advance, surely few— whether from among 
the Qovornmeot forcts or the otthodoi— will be 
too timid to follow. It is fully time that »he 
Christians of India were taking up again the 
question of obtaining a new Marriage Act The 
old Act has manv defects and ambiguitieo. and 
lawyers arc agreed that it needs revision. Further. 
It prescribes thirteen as tho minimum ape of 
marriage for girls, and with the likelihood of (his 
age being soon advanced, in the case of Tlindos, 
at least to fourteen. Christians ought to be im- 
patient Jest they should even appear to bo left 
in the rear. It is true that the actually operative 
age for marriage is seldom if ever as low as the 
law permits, and it is true that it has not osuaby 
been necessary among Cbnitians in other lands 
to prescribe a legal limit But in India tho posi- 
tion is difTereot sod Christian and Ilioda may 
well enter into a worthy rivalry in this matter, 
cDsnring that evil tradition is abandoned and that 
U shall not be possible to bring railing accusations 
against India as ‘a jnnglo of ses. in which her 
body and soul are wasting away.' 


the Kusaltnan’s Concept of God. It however 
should stimalate Musalraan’s to make tbeir 
position clear. 

The hard, deistic notion of God held so com- 
monly by Muslims is at best a non-moral betop. 
whose chief attributes are Force and Will. 
Regardless of Muslim practice and sentimeni. at 
any rate, Muslim theology has no place for the 
great moral ideas of Holiness and Love. On tno 
contrary, if Christ is in any sense tlio revelation 
of God. it is because He gave expression to the 
essenOally moral character of Divinity. The God 
whom Christ revealed is above all a God of iDzloit® 
Holiness and infinite Love. The great Christian 
task is to free the Mnslim from the dread.oi 
Allah as an inscrutable Despot, and to teach bun 
to pray to *Our Father.’ ‘Islam, by the shallow- 
ness of its ethical conceptions, drives us to 
emnliasise afresh these two burning attributes of 
Ood the Father ; His Holiness and Uis Love.’ IQ 
his ethical blindness the Mnslim cannot see hQW 
the Cross can become the sign of victory over sin, 
aad the problem of evil. None can who have not 
a living ezpencnco of sins forgiven. 'The Muslims 
must be led to enthrone God morally at all costs, 
God is indeed one : God is indeed Almighty. But 
He who IS not Holiness and Love Is not God I' 


Untouchables among Animals and Plants 

It is interestiug to note how the Hioda 
idea oi untoucUahUvly not itsViici 
to rocD only; but also applies to animals and 
plants. Jlfnn in India publishes an account 
of this by Kai Bahadur Hira Lai, which wo 
reproduce below : 

One,disposed to. hold friendly inlercourso with 
othora is called social. Tlio others with whom ho 
waomates aro generally of his own kind, belong- 
ing usually to .his country, his own district, his 
own town or village, to hia own house or to his 
‘ social intercourse, a society 
11; i r . society’s doings when given a 
I’vcome what is known as sociolPfry; 

“associated h(eol 
Hindn sociology appears to be 
Ti^ animals, and 

^10 Hindu Eocial rules divide humanity 

divisions being ton<*; 

Tim lolloBmi: Mtr.cl from an ailiclo in Iho into 4 c&se';. !hc° wM-ttn “SrallS, 

Sudras, who thus cct 


Islamic Conception of Oodbood 
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,J 0 to two sections, the toachablo Sadras 
ana the nntonchable Sndras. If the toachabies 
“*P,P«D to , touch the notonchablee, they get 
wiJn^ and hare (o .purify Ihemsetrea genently 

taking a iiath. This Bociotogical rule has been 
extendea to the lower animals and plants. There 
are also Brahmans. Kshatnyas, VaUhyas and 
oaaras amongst them and also touchables and 
untouchables. A bullock is a Brahman, a lion, 
n tiger or a horse is a Eshatriya. a fox is a 
itania, an ass, a pig. a lizard, and a vnlture are 
oaaras. In fact, the Sndras just named are 
uatouehables. Their touch does not pollute their 
own kind, but it pollutes the Uindus. If they 
Mpprn. to touch them they must purify themselves 
oy faking a bath. Similarly in the vegetable 
tiDgdom, Pipal and Bar are Brahmans. They are 
invested with the racred thread. People of all 
n^es would prostrate themselves before them 
they dare not uproot them or cut their branches, 
they are extremely afraid of their dtspleasnre. 
■ihev propitiate them with offerings as they 
would do in the case of a live Brahman. Then 
there are the low-caste trees just like Hiwar 
ItiTOrgha) which is considered to be a Mahar 
and Mebadi (Hina) which is a Chamann. No- 
body wonld use sticks of these plants as tooih- 
pmsb. as being of low caste thw would pollote 
the mouth- They would not use faggots of these 
plants in the kitchen, as food cooked with (heir 
aid would get polluted. 

Tlie examples I have quoted above refer (o 
PTPjndicss met with in the Central Provinces. It 
would be an interesting thing to collect information 
from other provinces to show this cnrions evolu- 
tion of high and low on the Indian eoiL It wonld 
be still more interesting to collect examples of 
snch a development amongst other people ontside 
India, and to ascertain whether they are atill 
prevalent or have become obsolete. 


Travellers’ Adventure fn the Heart 
of Asia 

Tbe following thrilling account wbicb we 
reproduce from Buddhist India, was otiglual- 
ly contributed by Lt Col. P. T, Elberton 
to the Weekly Despatch. Wrote the 
Colonel : — 

The heart of Asia still holds first place in tbe 
realm of mystery and romance, especially that 
ncexplored comer of the Euen Lnn mnuntains in 
South-Eastern Torkistan. where the Cbioese hold 
shadowy dominion over the highest iohabited por- 
tion of tbe globe, a moantain mrze that is sdll a 
sealed book to the rest of the world. 

There I found a strange Buddhist sect who 
have as near neighbours more than a score of 
peaks exceeding a height of twenty three thousand 
feet, and glaciers covering hundreds of square 

This curious sect numbering not more than six 
bundr^. are doing penance for the rest of the 
world, for the sins of you and me and all man- 
kind, and in their monastery hewn out of the solid 
rock they arc completely i'olated from the world 
beyond, unmindful of great wars and upheavals 
and the rise and fall of empires. 


They are following what they conceive to be 
the original precepts of their ancient religion as 
npoonded by the Buddha six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ 

I will pass Over the journey thither and come 
direct to the discovery of the monastery. I and my 
am^t party bad reached it after infinite toil aud 
rain amidst the rapids and ravines of the world's 
highest range. 

For days we had run the gauntlet of snow- 
slides and avalanches, and at dusk reached the 
summit of a pass— at an altitude of 18,UU0 feet— 
beyond which lay the monastery I was in search 

of. 

Slowly we worked our way to the foot of the 
rass. over glaciers and along the edge of yawning 
crevasses, by walls of enow and ice, and across 
tortents that swept through the canyon like a 
millrace, where one false step when jumping from 
rock to rock meant an icy grave. 

At dusk we reached a point where the canyon 
widened to some two hundred yards with a patch 
of barley, the only cereal growing at this altitude, 
whence a rocky path led off into a side ravine 
to (he monastery. 

Fioaliy, we reached a clearing at a sndden tarn 
in the path and saw before us a rough stone 
structure built into and alongside tbe edge of the 
ravine. Bemembering its reputation, its inaccess- 
ibility, and the weird stones connected with the 
sect, 1 could net help wondering what would 
happen once inside tbe monastery, 

I bad inteodrd camping without, but the abbot, 
who greeted me dressed in a dirty yellow robe 
sod with a shaves pate, insisted on my staying, 
wilbio the great building . so sccepting his 
hospitality. 1 followed him through tbe gate- 
way. 

llere other monks joined ns, dressed in long 
coarse roWs similar to the monks of Europe, and 
together we passed up a flight of stone steps into 
a eomdor that seemed to be hollowed out of the 
iDOontaio. We went along this nasaage for perhaps 
seventy yards. Then branched off into a smaller 
one (bat twisted and turned until I lost all sense 
Of direction. , „ , ... 

At last we reached a small doorway on which 
the abbot knocked. It was swung back and we 
filed through All this time not a sound had been 
uttered, the whole place was wrapt in semi-dark- 
ness. aod the air of mvstery and general uncanny 
procure of my ghostly attendants was hx from 

We next ascended a spiral stairway which 
(o a smalt landing lighted by a long slit in the 
wall, from which I gathered that we must be. at 
the aide of the monastery overlooking the ravine, 
but the crevice m the wall being ten feet above 
me I was uacertaiu of my bearings. 

From the landing we entered a room like a 
cell, about ten feet by six feet, and at least twenty 
f^t in height. la one corner was a narrow 
ledge of rock that served as a bed, a rough chair 
of wood aod goaCikiu and a large earthen pitcher. 
This was all it contained, and as the other rooms 
Idtdiog off from it and the landing were bare of 
any furniture, I had perforce to consider myself 
domiciled lu luxury. The etiquette of the monas- 
tery apparently required that all conversation 
should be m so low a tone as to be practically 
whispereo. 
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The abbot then served tea flavoured with randd struck a mtch and peered one of |1 


butter, and some coarse brown cakes resemblinB 
oaten cakes, but nothing like so palatable m the 
Highland variety. I was both hungry and thirsty, 
BO the frugal repast was as corn in Egypt. 

Having started me on the meal, , the abbot 
departed with his attendant monks, adding that ro 
long as I was within the monastic walla he fnna- 


openings. Gradually tue form of a human being 
with emaciated figure and glassy eyes netarae 
ontlined against the light. It seemed to be looR°f ^ 
at me from another world. ’ Then it lowered us 
eyes and continued the chant. 

I hurried Irom the courtyard, from those living 
luuB as 1 was wiiuiu lUB muuasuu waiia 1.0 tombs, regained my room, and las; down, but doi 

dered me as his guest, and all my wants would be to sleep. Dawn came and m nf 

ministered to by himself or his immediate from the monastery towards that great woria oi 
entonrage sin and sorrow with its wars and upheavals anu 

Now, although I have a fair hump of locality, I all the conseauences that come in their wake, 
realized how difficult it would be to find my way __ 

out into the open should necessity arise, but 
dismissing such possibilities from my mind I sat 
down on the ledge, and awaited developments. 

Night closed over the lonely monastery and 
after another scanty meal 1 wrapped myself m 
my blankets and lay down on my rocky couch. 

The wind moaned and shrieked through the 
crivice and up the stairway, the light from an oil 
lamp on the floor throwing weird shadows across 
the room, while anon, dark figures silent and 
ghostly passed in front of the door. Once or 
twice during the night 1 awoke from a fitful sleep, 
and found a cloaked and spectral figure making a 
tour of my room. 


The Education of Women in ‘India 

R. Krishna Bai. B.'A, L. T., writes in the 
Non Brahmin Youth on the ideals of women’s 
education in India. She begins by quoting 
Lord Avebury : 

Well has Lord Avebury put : ‘Reading, wrfliug. 
arithmetic and grammar do not constitute educa* 
tion any more than a knife, a spoon and a fork 
lur 01 mv mom conatilule a dinner.’ Education is then a prepara- 

, At last. sSSe time before dawn, I heard the 
low chant of voices in unison, a wailing note as of aeipa us lo uve. 

souls in torment. 1 jumped np and went to the Then she states onr ideals of the really 

fo”SSroVth« ^ .. 

Perhaps it was midnight service? As I stood What is really wanted is lo bnng back the 
there listening a shadow appeared upon the wall lost culture, art and religion and keep up the 
and a huge bat Hashed past within an inch of my individuality of Indian womanhood. The funotipn 
face. It galvanized me into activity, and. donning of pe^ogy, hencejs to organise the mind with 
coat and boota, I set ofT down the passage in knowl^ge and give, it the impetus to perfect 
the direction of the mnslc. selNimmersion which is the same as 

• Threading many passages, twisting and taming self-realisation. Though centuries of neglect on 
this way and that, I came to an open doorway the part of our countrymen have visibly dimmed 
with a verandah beyond it, then a courtyard the glo^ of .Indian womanhood, though whirlwind 
leading to a building opposite.. I crossed tbo after whirlwind of foreign invasions thrust various 
courtyard and peered in through the half-closed chaoges over the head of Aryavarta, the kev 
doorway. stoiw of the arch of Indian womanhood stands 

Before me was a chamber about one hundred unshaken., unimpaired still. It is because onr 
and twenty feet long and sixty or seventy broad, women did not try to imitate man and compete 
It was but dimly lighted, with oil and wicks in with him m his lines of work. It would he a sad 
clay bowla. emitting volnmes of black soot and mistake indeed if woman, dazzled by the present 
smoko. Kneeling on the stone floor were the ideas.of freedom and equal rights, should forget 
members of this extraordinary sect droning the that in her hands lies the future happiness and 
song of remorse, bewailing the sins of those progress of the country. I do not certainly mean 
countless millions who bad gone before, of those that, women shonld have no activities beyond the 
millions scattered throughout the earth’s wide family. The whole world is her realm and wbat- 
Burfaco who were still a living force, and of those ever may be her chosen sphere of activity let 
mil ions yet nnbom whom it might be possible lo her not lose her individuality and mechanise life- 
turn into the right path. , , , . Let us not imitate another nation. We are child- 

ncturc. if you can, conrtyard set m an ampm- ren.ol an ancient civilisation, we inhertted » 
threatro of mountains, the loftiest peaks in the glorious past and we are proud of her oast and 
world, the pale light of the moon, the ghostly oil ardently wish to be proud of our future. The 
lamps, and the hundreds of kneeling .fignres glory of our future depends on the homes of the 
intoning that snnreme chant to an oronipotenl present To woman then belongs the greatest 
power. It would have stirred the feelings of a nrimlego-the carefnl tending and educating the 
T I j ti. I t citizens of ‘Bharata Mata.’ Her mission 

As I retraced ray steps across the conrlyard I h greater than that of thn nnlifTPlan Hnt as 
heard taint sounds of voices from the side flush Rabindranath Tagore our hotinS “lavs • 
with the mountain. Curiosity, but ™rhaps iirwis- -R Is not that wSraS shSffid ^be Me to 

title fasclMlion. drew mo tbero. 1 saw openings learn the culinary art or that she ^onld h^ no 
some eighteen Inches square In the rock, and a liigher ambition than to^he « bnmi.S?nnnf-pr ” We 
g^^larcW as from the great hall Issued from ^“j^^iciansjL MrsT Saro^^^^^ 

'•• • - • ^^“J^shrai Reddl to fight for our long noglcct- 


Ssaslian echo or merely an halludnatioa? I cd rights; 


at the same time, let us not neglect our 
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homes for the Law Conrts and Lecislative Connctls 
entifely. I am not opposed to women entenn? 
politics, we need them absolutely to make “men 
in power” realise their long-foreotten duty to 
women, but I am cerUmly opposed to larcer 
BQmbe» enterinc public life leanuif their mticli- 
nf^ded social work at home and m society. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu aptly warned in the recent 
Notienal Social Conference, let not “new ide^s of 
liberty affect tlie cherished notions of Indian 
womanhood.” "We want our Santris. Sitas and 
namayantis to once more elorily the ann^a of 
Ifistory, There has been no break in the irlonoas 
History of women till the time when EoRlisb 
educahon'eaTe a new culture to man in which she 
had no share till now and which carried him away 
into a new world, white she remained iiraorant 
at home. We have illustrious names life Padmini 
of Chittom, Jfcera Bai the I\j€fe3s. Tara Bai the 
skilled Warrior. Do not these names shine oot 
as bniliant stars in the sky of our Nation’s history ? 
Now that the gap is beintr filled up gradnallT by 
enthnsiaatic champions of woman’s cause, and that 
women have ^ven ample proof that they are not 
in any way inferior in intellectual capacity to 
men, it is hitrh time we looked into the Lind of 
education that women should (^t, in order to 
ebable her to perform the duties of a woman 
successfully. 


Finally, she goes a little into the details 
of corticola. She says : 

X (rirl who stops after passing the elementary 
stase shontd be able to possess an elementary 
knowledge of subjects that are useful in every day 
life.ee. hygieoe. first md. domestic ecienee. general 
principles of nursing the sick, care of children, 
m addition to the instruction she gets. Besides, 
the present system of edacation is sadly neglect* 
ing the development of the finer faculties in man ; 
the aesthetic sense. It is deplorable to hear our 
girls complain of “monotony in drawing lessons 
and dislike in the singing classes.” It is no, real 
education which does not develop all the biKber 
imaginative faculties. Music “the universal lan- 
gnage of mankind" and art “the science of the 
beantiful” should find a place in schools and 
colleges. To respoct art and music is a national 
as well as individual duty as their intluence tends 
to develop the best moral viitnes, teach reverence, 
bevet unselfishness, elevate the mind, and create 
a di^ike for all that is mean, and ignoble We, 
a nation whose aesthetic understanding bas been 
deadened by generations of foreign notions of 
cnlture and teaching, have now to stimulate instead 
of suppress in our young, the lively inborn 
artistic sense of our people. Set out Art and 
Music free to follow the natural channel, remove 
the imp^imenfs that are placed in their coarse 
and without doubt they can minister to . the 
intellectual needs of Mother India. Let us get ndof 
that false culture which blinds the eyes and stops 
the ears of our girls, to all that the sublime nature 
art and melodics of our own country have to teach 
* them. Let edacation give the impetus to the 
cowers of obserratioQ to appreciate beauty or form, 
Md line to understand beautj. to enjoy and feel 
it ■ lor it IS towards realising the divine beauty 
on which the universe rests that all the hopes 
of humanity are centred. If the aesthetic .spirit 
wUch 13 more natural in women, and which is the 


motive force to develop all the higher inlelleclual 
facnlties. is kept out of the newly formed Indian 
Universities they will only establish, rather per- 
petuate, all the evils of the old. They must make 
way lot Art and Music. Then and only then will 
there be any hope for the revival of our past 
culture. The Andhra University hM recently 
included Music and Art as one of the faculties and 
has also instituted a Degree. Let those who have 
the faculties and opportunities to take np Univer- 
eily <«urses specialise according to their special 
aplitodea. but let those who want education to 
prepare them to take up the noble missiou of 
women train themselves m that groove. India 
needs mothers at present . “good mothers” to lead 
the home, to instil into the future sons the noble 
ideals of life and citizenship. “This done”, as 
Rabindranath Tjgore says, “the country will be a 
heaven of man and woman— a world of love, 
service and sacrifice.” 


Hiyher Politics in Fendatory States 
The following items are reproduced from 
the Feudatory and Zemindary India. 

The Council of Administration of the State of 
Bhavnagar is pleased to prohibit the bringing into 
the State by sea or land any copy of the pamphlet 
“India” published by 0 S. Dara, London, 

A recent order in Hajpipla State, lays down 
that all meetings proposed to be held either in a 
private or public place, are prohibited unless the 
ergaoizera nearly ten days before the meeting is 
convened obtain the permission of the District 
Magistrate after explaining fully the objects and 
the agenda to be placed for discussion. The order 
states that the restriction is necessitated on 
account of possibility of feelings running high on 
either political or communal questioas ; Any 
meetiDg held in defiance of the order would be 
considered as an unlawful assembly. 


Theory and Practice of JUnghal Kingship 
K. P. Ebosla, M. A., 1. E. 8. writes in 
tbe «f<j«rnal of the 'Bihar and Onssa 
Research Society on how the Mughal kings 
Bide-stepped the quranic Law in order to 
enjoy absolutely autocratic powers over 
tbeir subjects. We read : 

Id theory the Mughal king was under the holv 
law, but the latter was a region of speculation and 
vagueness when applied to the practical po.iers 
of the king. Law and political theory are con- 
sider^ in tbe Muslim world to be as much 
dertv^ from divine revelation as is religious 
dogma. Islam did not recognise the institution of 
kiogahtp to start with. It believed in the dem- 
coracy of the people. Hence the absence of any 
particnlaf rules in tbe holy Quran for the 
gnidauce of kings who are subject to the same laws 
as othera. There is no distinction between the 
canon law and the law of the state. Law being of 
divine ongin demands as much the obedience of 
Hie Ung as of the peasant Tbe king may be 
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tosueh particular, problems as may fl,e Stuaila i“ E“s'a‘‘iu?horilV. ™ 

"l"r;esoI seeuiaraom^u 

“ irprSce the Jl^bal ktaBS eyerdsed greater the f„ll„„,„g .u Mr. 

autbonfrtban ftaylmmrf^^^ Khosla s paper t . to (he UosW 

west who based them were uot The submissvou o! the , olercy to the 

divine riebt Tho s enjoyed complete jjjQg ^as as complete ag nnt many 

above the Kt ‘Se The Bubjects ?,*' lleory VIII of England. There are not g 

soverm^ly i“ uto everv ordinance issu^ fatwas issued by the d^rines^ of 

Tiected to submit to every UmitM by jt is true that the /oteticai aocirme 

Sarch. T^SS ^ffi could. bya stretch of did Provoke an adverse cnM 

any coronatiOT wth wn cn ^ ^ compact bctw^n yuUa Muhammad Yazdi. the of 

oi _the emperor 

S?laf& |“,S?mbra?!^. “r -“f f l!? 

a«rf5|«h“'i/r^“£bsrmteLjta 
dejun Eororeieu. ahejOT thokioi! was VCTtebly ^o Mulla Mohammad Yazdi exolM “j[ 

strS?.bo-“F /p 'fteoSf Not .11 this sooal.r ahlo^sl 

'.■’u.rdorerb; de’’rS.hdioI stalesm.nsbip i 

'“i:.birtuUrl,atio.Mtte^.Ute^.h.J.^^^^^^^^^ 

IlMttllf** 


Si tavT teU-^ el£S‘°l" .■’'wS'^rf ‘jhP of'S-^ 

thousand vravs and cbR {{j^ke paver. Any departure from power ^°5i9 
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intnoacies of the covernmentil michincry was 
not ^ery intitaate. Toe supremacy of the temporal 
pjwer was on the whole good for the state and 
ensured its stability. 

So that by religions tolorattoQ the 
Mnghal tyrants did not understand toleration 
of religious fanaticism. They tolerated 
religious riows and activities only so far as 
they helped good government and social 
progress. Toleration of nnti-socisl religious 
fanaticism was a political ideal of post-HIughal 
origin. 


Was Lanka in Africa ? 

The following e-rtract relating to the above 
question is taken from tbs Veche Magaxtne. 

. Ruins of ancient granite buildings discovered 
in South Africa, have led to a number of surmises 
as to the people that lived in those paiU One 
supposition 15 that the site perhaps is of the 
ancient Lanka of ftaniayaoa. The plenty of gold 
found in that locality agrees well with the 
description of Lanka as a country of gold. 

The rums he in the heart of the conlfaeot 
several hundred miles away from the coast at 
Zimbaawe. which la about 17 redes from Port 
Victoria m a straizht line with the old J-last 
African port of Solala. A branch hoe to Port 
Nictoria shoots from Qwelo which is bslf>way 
on the llalamayo-Salisbarry railway of the 
Rhodesian system There in, the wild heart of 
^lashonaland, buned by a foliage amid secluded 
hilla aud valleys where probably no reodero white 
man had previously trodden, gran te rums of 
vanished civilisation wero discovered u IStiS by a 
wandering hunter. 

The ruins consist of screial granite edifices 
of which the largest is a rough oval. There arc 
DO roofs and between these two major rums are 
traces of several inmor structures. The walls of 
tho oval are m places thiily-five feet high and 
sixteen feet thick at their base. They are wholly 
cosstmeted of small well chiselled ersoite Mocks 
cleverly htted together without mortar. There 
are no inscriptions, and the structures themselves 
do not show signs of great age. The granite 
shows very little discoloration or mouloeiing, 
amf Che chfsef maris on Cde granite are m many 

S laces undimmed, Tiie ruins are of far greater 
imensions and more solid build than acylbins 
else seen in Khodcsia. 

Date ajoj Okigis or Rems 

Two theories have been advanced in connection 
with the date and origin oi the turns. On* 
the ground of medaeva] objects having been 
foucQ in such position as to bo necessanjy con- 
temporaneous with the foundations of the bnilding 
a set of thinkers conclude that tho structnres do ' 
not dite »-ack. to more than bOO years. They also 

B ’ to the similarity of design of various later 
csian structures and advanoo that the 
builders were focal natives. This theory would 

61—13 


imply that the natives of Central and South 
Africa had only GOO years ago “knowledge, skill, 
mitiaUvc, and a mode of life comparing not in 
favourably with that of mediaeval Kurope." 

But there is another theory, placing the 
Zimbazwe rums soinewhero in reraole anfiauity. 
According to it. “whan what are now Britain and 
Franco were still barbaric (.ounlries. a foreign 
cmlisitioQ flourished in Zimbabwe.” The scholars 
who have made this theory their own pent to 
the finding of soda-water bottles in the ruins by 
sabseqnent extavators and state m connection 
with tho absence of inscriptions that flicre aio 
numerous rums without inscriptions along the 
Pcwiaa Gulf m Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia. 
At the same time it is not improbable tha^ the 
native builders of Rhodesia subsequently initiated 
the design and form of Zimba^ine buildings. 

The Banfus, natives of Rhodesia, have n«ver 
been builders of stone structures elsewhere and 
are even to-diy entirely m a rudimentary stags. 
Tne builders must have been foreigners who colo. 
ttised this spot 

Rnodesia and Transvaal are even at this date 
miocralJj the richest oountries of the world. 
They must have been so even u remote ages and 
(he antiquity school allege that some foreign 

E ople. DOW' wiped off and forgotten, may have 
d a colony at Zimbazwo for exploiting tho 
mineral wealth of this territory. The rums 
represent this ancient colony. 

lluodreds ol old workings have been discovered 
both in Rhodesia and Transvaal, making it abun- 
dantly cle.ir that gold was once mmed on a largo 
scolo in these regions. Modern metallurgists have 
examined there and agree that “the vanished 
miners knew a good deal of metallurgy and 
throughout the country successfully handled 
hundreds of thousands of tons of rather intractable 
ore.” The gold cxuacted by these ancient miners 
is valued m present-day terms at not less than 
TS.OlW.OOO pounds. 

^ViIO EictsaciEO This Gold ? 

Who extracted this gold ? If the Bantus did it, 
(hey most have been a very dilTerent people from 
what they are now. If foreigners did it, who were 
they ’ We must go to the history of ancient 
peoples The Bboenicians, n sca-faring people, had. 

It IS known, jnexhanstibJe resources of wealth. 
The mines of King Solomon are knovii and the 
Kamoyana of Valmiki desenbes Lanka, the city of 
Gold. Do all these things refer to a common gold- 
miniog colony in the South ? . 

Havana, the A'lng of Canka, nwir aenrex me 
seas, many miles distant from the Indian shore, 
much more distant than Ceylon which 
wo imnerally identify with Lanka. He was the 
devotee of Siva who is worshipped in a phallic 
farm. He belonged to the Kakshas race and the 
characteristic features of life and form re Lanka, 
ns describe in the Ramayaca, arc miense 
sciestihc activity, materia) wealth and universally 
gigantio proportions. Though there are no in- 
Ecnptiocs. symbo's o( the sun and the hawk have 
been found on the Zimbazwe ruins and the interior 
of cone of the ruined temple at Zimbazwe has 
‘'similarities also to the two very large phalli 
about thirty cubits high described bv Lucian as 
staodme in the temple of Hieropolis m Meso 
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potamia.” May tticsa not ba traces of Rmna’s 
phallio vrorship ? 


In fact, a study of the ruins reveals consider* 
.able orgaaizjtion. military, ruining and colonial. 
The structures at Timbaz are not ornamantah 
they are not oven strictly symmetrical, but they 
impress one with their proportion and skiJL 
Zunbazwe may have been not only a metropolis 
but a centre of great colonial activity on the part 
of some ioreign people. As such, it is well worth 
a visit by Indian students, scholars as wdl as 
sightseers. 


A New Port for Western India 


India in Empire Economics 

In the same ioornal J. E. Woolacott ploads 
for India that sho may not be forgoftcn by 
Empire economists as a fruitful source ol 
proBt to British manufactures. The author 
says: 


A description of the greatest of the [rri^tion 
works cow under construction of Icuia. tno 
eSukkur) Barrage and CaaaU Project, contains ilitf 
arreadng statement that while (ho wliolo area of 
Egypt oomprixps 8.100.000 acrci. with, an actnal 
cultivation of 5.400.000 acres,, the Indian urojeet 
wiJl provide for an annuil irngition of &JUJ,UOU 
acres in a totil commnndod area of o.l32.Wi acres. 
It is. iadeed, imf»os«iblo /of nay oao who has not 
a'‘tuiliy visited India tn visualize Us coormons 
extent and Its almost uafitnited ocoaomic .possiw* 
Uties. And it is to be feared tint In the visions of 
some ardent believers in (he future of the Ifrittsh 


Empire, India finds no place. Yet India to-day is 
the gre.atest market in the world for the 
raanufachires of Great Britain. A country which 
in a single vear absorbs British goods to the value 
of £90,000.000 is a factor of the greatest impor- 
tanco la the Empire’s well-being. But in the many 
discussions .that have arisen regarding the pros- 
pects of British commerce and the imperative need 
for developing marlmts lor Britisli raanufactiirM, 
how seldom u is that the importance of India finds 
the recognition it deserves. Nor is it adequately 
appreciated that to-day the purchases of British 
merchandise ,by the Indian peoples comprise more 
than half their total purchases from abroad. 


The Mj/sore Economic Journal gives the 
following account of Okha, a new port that 
is being developed io Western India. 


We are afraid there are no very great 
fears of the Empire econorai.sts forgetting 
India’s claims as the most important field for 
exploitation by the white section of that 
Empire. 


In Western India, besides' the well-known 
Ports of Bombay and Karachi, there are no other 
Ports approachable all the year round by large 
vessels and wliero the vessels can remain at 
anchor, slieltered from the storms on the open 
sea. specially durins the south-west monsoon and 
discharge tneir cargo directly on a pier. The 
Peninsula of Kathiawar has over 300 miles of coast 
lino but notwithstanding this extent, there are no 
really good harbours c.xcept at Okha ne.ar Beyt 
at tbo north-west corner of Katblawar. Okha is on 
the extreme west point of Kathiawar near latitude 
2235 N. and longitude 09 15. It is at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Gulch and lies midway Mween 
Bombay and Karachi. At this place. . the^ C^vero- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda 
have recenilv opened to traffic the Port, or Ok^ 
The new Port Is most favourably sitnated for 
traffic, particularly as it is a safe-all-weather Port 
design^ and constructed for steamers . of about 
20 feet draft and counected with the llstlwaya of 
Kathiawar. Northern Qnjarat and Rajputana. 


HiDiJn Haiyersity Convocation Address 


His Highness fhe Kaharafa of Hikauir 
delivered his address as P/o-cbancollor. to 
the Convocation of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
veisity on the 9th December 1427, The 
address has been printed in the lienarcs 
Hindu Unhefsity Mapaxinc. Ilis Highness 
laid very great emphasis on the need of 
universal physical culture and regular 
Slilitary Tratoiog for students and stated 
what he thought to be tbo ideal of studeot 
life very clearly. Ho said, 


The value of a Residential University ran lest 
bo demoosttaled in the facilities it can aflord for 
the building up of good character. Let your goal 
1)6 Ihe cDltoro of “Sclf-revcrenco. Spif-knowlodge, 
Self-control ; which three alone lead to Sovereign 
power.” Oae cannot fail tn bo struck with the 
mistaken nolious about liberty that often prevail 
in the minds of some yonng loeo. Tnio liborty 
consists in freedom to do what one ought, not 
freedom to do w-hat ono wills, which only drterio- 
rotca Into lUence and wanton depravity. Lcam 
to control yonrself ; for .moral self-government 
alone can jircrwro yon for any idgljor form of 
political BeU-government. Cnltivato the li.tbit of 
self-rcvercncc. Wo havo indeed every reason to 
bo proud of our ancestors, our ancient culture and 
fior clorions civilisation ; but do not let any un- 
due Was for antiquity deter you from your duty 
'fu 1‘osterUy. lleverenco for tho ancient Ar’invart* 
twn never l^o incompatiido with an eager solicitude 
for the elevation and re-gcncration of -Mollier 
ladia. But with this end in view, "Act. not in the 
living prc'cnt": and “above all in the words cf 
Shakespeare, to tliino ownscU bo (rue ; so that 
thou eanst not then be false to any m.an.” Servire 
and Sacririoo ciight to the twin-vows of your 
modem BrabrntcharTit Our land bat btvn weil* 
known for the spirit of Cliivnlry, If that 
lias gone from the present day ^Vestem IVurJd « 
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Sorhisters and Excomht^. let not that same can* 
ler cat np the vitah of our ancient cultare. 
jSeTcr /ail to set a hwh value on a halrtt of 
deference and , reverence to your cldera and of 
prond suhtnission to rank and ses which is the 
Irao test of an abidiDR cmlUalion. 


Russian Peasantry 

K. Kocaroveky Zemgor supplies the follow- 
in" information to the Visia-BhaToU 
Quarterly. 

t. The villaee population of Russia eonals 85 
per coot of the whole population of Russia, and a 
considerable part of its industry is to be found in 
the villaces beioj? by its aatnre non-capitaUstie 
home industry. 

2- Already before the revolution the rural 
economy was rapidly passic? into the hands of 
the peasants : if more than a third of the land 
was 10 the hands of rich landlords, they possessed 
only 10 per cent of eecdincs. and only 6 per cent 
of the cattle. With each decennary (he peasant 
economy proTreased fast and faster, the finowioit 
of errass and farminir with crop-rotation of moro 
than three fields was spread over a considerable 
part of Rnssia. After bavioa been crashed by 
botsbevism it is now anew retorsincr to its 
re-storatlos- 

8- The most part of Russian peasantry fs a homo- 
cenons workios mass. The statistics of bolshev- 
Ists, who wait for its canitalislio "stratification 
into layers.” show amooz them only */!« per cent 
of amail capitalists and even this percentaee does 
act increase. , 

4. Afoot three-foorths of (he peasants possess 
land in common, as members of cornmnnity: this 
form of commnnal land-ownisc had developed 
dorioff the last centaries and has considerably im- 
proved after the abolition of servitude: the repar- 
tition of parcels became more and more equal, the 
commuoitv adapted icaelf more and more to the 
procress of the rural economy. During: the repime 
of btolipine from 1007 to 1917 about '/• of com- 
munity peasants were artifically eliminated out of 
communities, but danne the revolution the most 
part of th^ci have returned into communities 
whereas indepeadenr farms are to be found almost 
exclusively m the narrow western strip of Russia, 
'Tins Vinlrtr Vaub TBTiJufiiuu 'Was “uasidi 
munity, which is at present stronger and more 
procrcssive than ever and just on it is based the 
state exploitation of land by working masses. which 
existed already before the rernlntion. 

5 After the first revolution of 1905 co-operation 
developed with an extraordinary epccd-;-in banking 
consuming, hnyinz and selling and id barter of 
every sort. In 1917 at least 2-3 of the Russian' 
peasantry were already unified by these co-opera- 
tive associations, which were working solidly and 
successfully. The bclshevists had entirely destrov- 
ed this organisation, but during tho last years it 
IS restoring anew. . . . 

0. Russian peasantry is energetically stnving 
/nr matniction and culture and his already much 
done m Ibis respect- Russian peasants cstablislied 
schools, helped the schools of zemstwos. had done 
more for the enlightment than those of the nobility. 


After 1903 the peasants began to organize in 
viitages middle schools, libraries, lectures, folks- 
hooses. cJiorases, theatres etc. All this was 
Btopped by the bols'ievists, but during the last 
years the independent activity of the peasantry 
19 res'onog. Just before the revolution the Russian 
viltago was on the point of reaching, after a lapse 
of only 7 years, the general instruction and in 
(his regard the village was always going ahead of 
the towns. 


What is a Good Diet 

The Federation Oaxette says : 

The accustomed diet of the people of this 
country, be it based upon rice or alia, or upon 
meat. IS in almost all cases, defective and excessive. 
The food IS first deprived of its best and most 
nutritious parts when the rice is husked and 
polished and the a/}a is ground fine and white, or 
the potatoes are peeled, and then it is spoiled by 
cooking which slowly destroys the vital properties, 
i e the "vitamins,” which are essential to good 
health. 

5Ian IS the only animal that cooks its food. Toe 
less (be food is cooked the better it is. The longer 
it IS cooked the more it loses its vital properties 
or vitamins. The combination of cooking with 
the removal of the valuable and notritioua skins 
and inner husks of vegatables. fruits and grain, 
leads to a deficiency in diet of the vital elements 
which create and maintain life, and further leads 
to excess m eating in the effort to make up for 
these deficiencies. 

Farther the acenstomed diets of most races, be 
they based npon rice, npon alia or upon meat aro 
all one-sided. The habit is to eat too often of one 
thing, such as nee and to eat too much of it and 
'so to cleg the body with a quantity of starch 
which it cannot digest A balanced diet must 
contain fresh fruits and vagetables m ample 
quantity, and sbonld, if possible, include good 
clean milk, and these things should not be cooked 
or boiled for more than a few miDUtea and would 
be better cot cooked at all. 

The quantity of any one article of diet of a 
staple nature such as rice, alia or meat should 
bo kept BmalJ. and balanced by theaaditioQ of fresh 
fraits. green vegetables and milk, so that the total 
•bft.tw.UJ. 'mJain.a. halancejl ccunhinatinn ot the 
essential products, carbohydrates, fata and mineral 
salts together with an ample supply of the essential 
vital elemcnts- 


Work for the Blind in Germany 


We learn from Light to' iha Blind the 
following about work done by Postwar 
Germany for her blind nationals. 


riew ruven. 


i;onnecttcm, spent me summer of 19iC studvirg 
methods of WDik for the sightless in Europe In 
an inteiview published in the New Haven Register 
sho tells of the efiotts of the German Govern- 
ment m leholf cf war and civilian blind. 
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When loss of Riffht camoloMisq F<'uchl?rang««r 
foxittoon years nso she was a Behoof ‘teachor ia 
Now Ilavc-n. Sho Is now cr«Tm»r (ho «’ri'a(or part 
of her time to farlherioK the caii«o of Mind pcopfo 
in her own city and state, deelarinK that her chief 
Rim is tho procartne of smtoblo and coneeoW as 
■well as remnnorativo occumtions for those wilbout 
sifrht. Of her Miidy abroad eho says: 

“ All of the Kiiroponn nations aro tloinK splendid 
•work for tho bljnd. They were forced to it at 
the end of tho World War hr tho sad realization 
that cmmttess thousands of inclr rctnrnfnB soldiers 
werosichtless and these men canm hack to ciyll 
life helpless, dosolsto and dospirited, tlielr metns 
of livelihood pono and their hearts filled with 
biHemess and despair. 

“Oercuany, with more of these blind eoldlers 
than all the other countries, sought almost des- 
perately for ways of hehiinp them .She put 'into 
the task cverj’ ounce of resourcefulness and talent 
which siio could muster and called to her assistance 
(he ablest minds In the country. -Work for the 
blind became of paramount importance and as a 
consequence it went ahead with leaps and bounds. 

Germany to-dav I 3 amontr the countries of. (he 
world that lead in their ciTorLs for maVloc letter 
the condition of tho needy blind, as 'well ’ as of 
those who waafto take their places once more fa 

the community .^of. which they were ^ once ■ acUve v..., ~ 

cUiren. .. ' ' ' * , * as losioc track of oven one, in normal (imea, is 

' .‘Tho nrst tasir TO to reatoro. so far «s posjiWo.- „„(ort.iTal)li.. 

who liM lost °hf^ 'can realize bonka for their blind soldiers they found that it 

SfiLr dPsoTatfon wSi tcmDorarily^pawSyzea slow work einco fhry could make but one ropy 
i!l® l Mut hMi * w^i^d w^n flret ft* « time. Inventors befran do^work on a machine 

even the . hravMt and beat fortmeu wnen nrer which would more nearly do tho work of an 
epRulf^ in that hlackne.s 'sense, of typewriter, and when I loft Germiny tho 

' -To to •;d.o, 

former Icf°”lfolp‘”lcra rraln^a Doctor ]f|c>>t oj '''iMSi invenlea a macliine 

Bcnseof time and direction, this was the; task to known as The richt Draille wnmr, which 'corres- 
wWh ail Germany turned with « w»f. ' Many ponds to onr Rail writer, but diJlcjs la. that when 

• ’ — «i — J5.1 'v./.f four Picht wntern are placed m a certain position, 

four copies may bo ticked off at once. 

‘ Dr. Strebl. an Academician, himself Rjghtless. is 
at woik at presenton a roraarkahle Braille machico 


Wlulo this mnMi wa.s in process of accomphsli- 
ment, jilaiis for lielpmc the blind soldier to earn 
Ids hvmff were fjoitig formiilAted. 

“A preat roovemonl was launched to oncourazs 
him wherever possible, to do his pre-war wort. 
This was a sfaggerinR (ask for him but such was 
the spirit of tho entire Oorman nation and finch 
n wealth of help and co-oporation was Riven that 
(o-d»y blind men aro doinR excellent work rn 
almost i'overv conecivablo trade profc-sfiion and 
indnairy. ilecJi.mies have cone lack to their 
maefiiacs, tradesmen to their crafts, pchotars.to 
(heir fleets, and scientists to their )at>orjtones. 
Even in enen trades ns tailorinR and colblinR blind 
men are working sido by side with tho eisfitcd.- 
' “For tho ciilturcil dasseg, the blind intelliRoutM 
as (hcv are called in Germany, it has undoubtedly 
been Iho hardest, but thov have set wonaerfm 
ciniaplcs to tho others by their unfailing courage 
nod chcoi fulness. 

“Eirly in tho work here was a call for books 
for th« blind and suddently it seemed ns if every 
ono who could seo -was makicR bools for those 
wfio could not. 

“They were tumefl out in such numliers fbat 
many of thorn wero distributed and lost, art unneard 
of thing, for looks for tho blind aro scarce and 
predoRs. £seh cno is a treasuro and such a thing 


tiling were tried. Some av.siled and some did not. 

'.“Then the worldTenowned police' docs ’ wero 
caUedin fohoip. From, (he first they were osocces^. 

Trained in the fineel kennels of Oermanv'by the 

tbonsand. they*fonn one of the most tcmchiOR ana to be known as tho Strehl Braille writer. By the 
astonishiDR eiRhts in (hat country to-dsy, as mey • completion of (his invention, four copies can bo 
, ....aeiopa'jiiirmt the Hireets. They taken off the machine by one stroke of the band- 

Dr. Strelil is a native of Uagnria. a Email town 
outside Berlin, This machino is not yet rt’ady for 
the market, but when it is ready, it -will be of 
inestimable value to all workers of baudeopy books. 

Sliss Lucille Ooldthwaite, of the New York 
library, is eagerly watching the advent of this 
machine. 

The Leipzio Library for the blind la the largest 
Library of the kind in Germany, and (ho circubiting 
centre for books not only for the German Blind, 
but for the sightless of Sweden and Holland as 
well. It contains more than 6,000 Braille bools. 


W their blind .raaslers'about the streets." They 
eseVt their blind' charges ■ thrpuRli the crowds 
halt at crossioRS until (tier r^ivo the fiiRn^ . |o 
en steer them into cars and buses, 

^pty Beats and guide .them into 

elevators in a way tliat is very nearly 

^ ‘‘It was soon found that the soldier who co.uld eo 

.talfl Sth W? aw TO » S9 «er raiMy 

The bUeknefS -began ".to /lift a -little when Jie 

and his cure ■was assured. ' • 



Lord SInha 
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viorc thnri ottliceiyh anp adiwif il wiy hnrc in 
ollifr (hrfetioui .Sir HumrHn'y JloUMton, 

licsKJent o(,thc Koj'al Co)lrj.'p 0} J*hyj»ici»o-j. f^Jd: 
lls nclion 14 more Uktlij to It harmful than 

TtiG old idea that nlcoho! wai a fitlmulant to 
lieart and lirain and vita) actiritiM has been 
abanion-il btj ralionot rnttlieine," it stilJ 

lin;:ers m poptiUr l>cliof. Alwliol es'ienlullr a 
narootic, and as such is now rcco!?ni?«d io all loxt- 
I’opKs. altlioui'li the wonl '■atjmuJ.iDt," by fonx' of 
lubu and common us-i;:e, siiH ewps into popular 
lanyinj’tf. Asa narcotic, alcohol tends from first 
to hast to nujiib. ditorcfrr, oh*/ 7)irrt/yt< iht hioher 
/rrW* at}ii centres of the those levels 

which are the I isl to ho dovcloped, and Iftroujtft 
/ftf mind »» cite to erptess Hi jwcer of im- 
ttlUneni judgment ond stlf-crilienl diacnmincfiow 
Q«a control. 

I’ablio heilth oITiciala nro unanimous that 
alcoholic indah;enco in the national life, as 
a whole, is one of tho most potent co-operatiofr 
factors m, the production of all sorts of aamatrcil 
and deficient life. Tho moro extromo forms of 
disease taused by lone-continued abuse arc obviou«; 
but there is an increasins rccosoitioa that, f.ir 
abort of anythme like so-called excess, alcoholic 
indulgence Tnay^ be a powerful factor in precipi* 
taiiQB senons disease. Tnus the lato Sic F. w. 
ilott8.aid: The amount of alcohol consumed by 
tho plllara of society 19 sudlcient to turn certain 
potential epflcptiea nod fecblO'mind^ persons into 
criminal and certifiable lunatics.” That is to say. 


persons gainfully omp’oyed. which ha? risca from. 
$l.CJ7 jij. lOil to §2.210 in 1020 “i'ftis credt 
iDcfiMsc in.jnconio is not tho rovilt of an iacre'^c 
•“ tho price Jevel," tho bureau said, “for the 


pcfysJ price of consumed go^s was slightly Jess 
IQ 1926 than 1021.” 


Mother Europe and Aunt America 

Such should have boon tho tillo of an 
aritclo in tho florid To-morroxc showing iijr 
the ghastly nature of the “White Slave TralHc” 
from tho findings of tho Lsaguo of Nations 
iorestigflfion into that evif. Wo give extract? 
from It below : 


Tlioagli tho United States remains outside the- 
fabric of tho League. America is taking an ever- 
incrcasiDR interest in its work. American repre- 
8enUtiv<>s made notable contributions to tho suct^? 
of tho World E.-onomio Conference last May which 
Ttussia. too. attended. An American citizen bM 
just Riven two million dollars to the libiary of 
tho League. America has lone made cenerous Rnmts- 
to tho lleiUli Uuroau. It is due to the initiative 
of an American woman that the investigations of 
the Leaguo into the trafUo in women were begun. 
The sum of 175,000 voted by the American UurMU 
of Social UyRicDo made possible their eztcnsive- 


if thero fs n latent loborn toodency or possibifity. 
” lalcoholio, iodulRenco. far snort of so-callM 


then e 


excess, can bring out, accelerate and intensify that 
passibilitv. In his Tcceut lectnro on cancer. Sir 
Uerkely ifoynihan tUrUish MediealJoumal, Janoair 
29, 1927J, 8po.akiQR of tho way cancer attacks 
diseased organs, says: ‘‘1110 mafority of people, it 
may bo said, commit 4«icid«. If we consider the 
effect of alcohol, syphilis, tubercle; 0 / the 000 - 
ditioDS which, are sat Boiac by . the rush for 
wealth—tbe statenieat, though shocking, appears to 
be true.” Here, you see, this great expert plai^ 
alcoliol in the very foreground of his Pict^ 01 the 
causes which predispose towards the oO.OOO deaths 
from cancer every year. - 


Assembly last fall, proves beyond doubt that the 
abomloabie traffic in women, ioowo 39 yeare astp 
08 the “white slave trafllc.” is still oporatms in all 
its old vigor. Submerged by tbe war, the 
“soutcDeur" has reappeared. Uo has not changecL 
in tlie year^ between. Only bis methods have 
been adapted to meet new- conditions. 

There ore regular “trade routes" along which, 
this muddy stream of traffic passes. Tho chief 
“market” is. without doubt, South America, a new 
country of vast undeveloped possibilities, rich 
already, and cootaininB a surplus of men who- 
have (locked in as pioneera and adventurers to- 
tnake their fortunes. The chief hunting ground ot 
the '‘souteneur” is in Central Europe, impoverished 
and scarred by war. Hungary and PoUndj 
especially have paid a terrible toll id womanhood 
eince 1919. There 13 a be.ateo track of human 
raisery aod desrradafion from the heart of 
Europe to South America, 

Some of his victims are already versed in vice, and 
are aot unwilling to accompany him to more 
lucmtive employment 0/ten they are defrauded 
by him or by the “madame” to whom be hands 
them^ over. Others arc merely foolish girls who- 
are staRe-struck” or want to dance in cabarets. 
They are engaged to dance in foreign cities where 
they Quicfcfy learn what else is expected of them, 
ilow many are forced by circumstances into 
complaisance is proved by the ordinance .of the 
authorities at Salonika, which draws no disllnclion 
whatever between cabaret dancers and cotnmoa 
piostitues. Both are submitted to the same regu* 
lariOQs. 

Even more unfortunate, for their awakening is 
more cruel, aro tho girls the “souteneur .has 
lured from home with a promise of marriage- 
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■Sometime"? indeed, there ia a marriaffe, for the 
souteneur” doea not hesiuto to add bisamy to 
nia other Crimea if it aimpliiiea matters for him 
Occasionally it doe'*, for tho lecislation of soma 
coontric? to control this trafTic does not extend 
to the married woman Travel and im’ni-’iatioa 
are thus faciiitited. Wtien ho has reached liw 
‘maiVef’ he hands over hi? captive for a cood 
pri'w' -whirh may range from SlOoft to $3,000 
Uenceforth tho woman is in the toiU She is 
ODcoursjjod to run into debt and sho i? paid so 
Jiltle that debt is difficult fo avoid. Then tho 
control of tho "madamo” can be tichteneil. and 
she can bo compelle*!, to put it brntaUy, to work 
longer hours. She can ho moro easily led to nrac- 
ti?e unnatural vices bocauae they yield higher 
proafs. 

, Not the least terrible feature of this trade in 
immorality i? the youthful age of the majority of 
Its victims. Youth is at a premium. Young girls 
are wanted ti^canse they have longer to live. 

loeontrovertihlo evidence proves that in one 
country, at Ica«t, mothers have said their own 
cbiidren into this alavery. 


How Shonld We Teach History 

Should truth be sacrificed in history 
boohs for the sake of propaganda or patriot- 
ism (?) is a question now agitatiog the 
AmcricaQ mind. Wo have a direct interest 
in tho question as wc are probably tho 
TQO«t maligned uatioo in our own history 
books— maligoed by interested imperialist 
propaganda. Borne io this country think 
that lies shonld be answered by greater lies 
se, if British historians have painted us 
black we should answer by painting our- 
selves in the colours of the aurora and dab tho 
British with the murkiest shades. For such 
opinion-holders tho following extract from an 
article by Lyon G. Tyler PhD, editor, 
Tyler’s Quarterly Historical Hagazine. contri- 
buted to the Current Ilislorij will provide 
interesting reading. 

rVuti 13 fie rtiarfamcntlii' fest of fiisforv ana* 
there i? no such thing as American tintb. ItritiRh 
Inith. French trulh or German truth— tb^rc is only 
<inc eternal almighty truth for all. Two things 
only are to bo considered bv a just bwtorian— 
statement of real facts, no matter what side they 
niav favor, and impirtial deductions from those 
facts according to Ihtir relative imrortance. An 
American history neoes«arilv, of coorse, turns 
upon maters relating strictly to Amenca To lug 
in the history of other countries, except in an 
explanatory wav. is a departure from iho Irao 
philosophv of the work. Tho fact* given should 
always alford a perspective and bo full enongh 
to justify the conclusion. In a real history india- 
crimmatc eulogy, prejudicial statements and un- 
warranted conclnsions have no place While 
there is plenty of ovidcncence that our forefathers 
-were not as fanltncss as the old historians 


were in the hab't of representing them, I hold 
that there is enough real heroism in American 
history and_ in American biography to affrod all 
the inspiration necessary fo patriotic cilirens 
Without the nece«sUy of ascribing godlike attri- 
hutCH to the hero.’s or obscuring the real case 
by misrepresenting fads in favor of the Americans 
or using abusive language of the enemy or 
opposition 


Women Bolsheviks of England 

What is the attitude of the averago 
English women towards Bolshevism ? Who 
are the women Bolsheviks in England ? 
Why are they Bolsheviks ? Such questions 
are answered by Edith Sellers in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. We are told : 

In Eogland very few women are born 
Qolshcviki What women Bolsheviki we have 
among os have, for the most part, been manu- 
factnred. By nature, indeed, the great majoritv of 
workios-class Erglishwomen aro staunchly anti- 
Itolshevist— at any latc. when once their young 
days are nest Of that proof may he had, even in 
Hyde Park, any Sunday evening by watching the 
faces of ibo women who stand around the platform 
on which rome Bed orator holds fnrib, and 
listening to the comments they make It is, as a 
rule, noly tho young among them who show nnv 
very keen interest in what is being said : while 
as for (he older women, some seem indignant, 
others amused, others again— and they are the 
maiontv— bored or worried, especially If their 
husbands aro with them and take to applauding, 
Bolshevist orators preach CommuDi>m, we must 
not forget, and the averago woikiog class English- 
woman ba? no evmpathy at all with aoylhiDg that 
even smacks of Communism. So long as she has 
B roof over her head, a bed to sleep in. a few 
kettle and pans, even a hint that she might be 
called upon to share her poseessicus with her 
thnft/eas. possessionles's neighbors would at osce 
act her ablarc with wrathful indignation. If she 
is one of the lucky few and ha? a cottage of her 
own. or a few pounds in the War Loan oi some 
savings bank, she would fight to the death rather 
than let what sho has be thrown into any common 
BTocic, in wAicrt she wouitf hare Or ku sibnv agii 
shawi alike with all comers. 

lloreover. if sho has a husband and children, 
she IS fairly sure to bo dead, not only against 
Communism, hut also against the whole Bolshevist 
system : of its moral, or immoral, rode she has a 
perfect lioiror. If she is oi a religions frame of 
mind indeed, she dubs it ‘dovili'-h.' For. let the 
Soviet’s agents aigue ss they will, sho is firmly 
convinced that under Bolshevist rule, were it m 
force here, the State would be able to fake 
possession of her children and do with them what 
It would: while as for her husband, he would he 
free to turn her adrift auv day, and Install in 
her place some slip of b girl. Why, even fo think 
of such a state of things is enough, she declares, 
to drive any decent woman ‘stark mad ’ And site, 
the average working-class woman, whethe'- ' 
has a i '.and children or not, lean e. ' 
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decent -ttomin it mast bo remembered 1 mdly 
Uft 'ibiQinu . by instinct, Bound to the core 
rnero IS not mncli uansrer tncreforo (liat bUb vmU 
ever become either a Comtnoaist or i Holshevik 
unless indeed soui«thia 5 should lupD»n that fuir 
upsets her mikes her feel that she or those near 
to nor are beiuK uojjstly treated d-'grajed do 
pnyed ol whit js dee to than 

Bat thoao that nro BoLho^tts arc so for 
queer reasons For siys the aalhor 
Amoai? the vomea Bihheviki when I have 
known two eml ri'^d tho Idmuelitccre^i lot;juv'' 
in Boite of all thCir elTirts to c^^ipso tliey were 
Mmpelleg to pij aupetta-v a third a small farmer 
because durmp the war Home trovcrnmi-Qt official 
rreienled her from doin/ what she wished to do 
with her own b t of 1 nd an 1 a fourth a sturdy 
3 oung female beaiuse a conscitntious p\nel dojor 
refused to certify her as a consumphvo I 

Ilioso arc of courne eTceptional cases Still 
Iho great raaionty of Englisawomen who arc 
Bolsheviki are flolsheviki for no reason that has 
anything to do either with principles or theories 
but Bimply becaiioo they have been fair upset 
they have suffered what they regard as wrong or 
have Been their children Buffer wrong So »t t$ at 
anj nte with the older womeu Some of them haio 
been robbed of their givings and forced to betake 
themselves to the Uousc or have had to wBOdcr 
about without shelter because children are looked 
on askance by landlords or worst of all perhaps 
because while facing the grim wolf at close 
quarters they have come across a dog being 
overfed Erea the young wiio toia tho Reds jpm 
13 a role because they have been upset,’ Ihey 
havo bid to setab floors perhaps when dwy 
would fam have been dancing to wear cotton 
gowns when they longed to wear silk lor the 
latter daj young have a treat love of pleasure o» 
finery loo and it cuts them to the quick to wo 
otheis goint, off to bolls to smart clothes L«uo 
wonder therefore that the Holsliovjst creeu 
attracts them or that they listen eagerly to tnose 
who tell tlieoi that when Bolshevism is the order 
of the day here it Is Miev who will wear smart 
clothes and go to balls while those who wear tUctn 
now will be m cottons and scrub tloore 


Trotziy Exiled to Turkestan 

The Literary Dige‘it fells us 

Trotzky who with the late Lenin fonodi^ 
Bolshevism and was for years one of the stalwarts 
of the Soviet has been esilod to the snowy sieppra 
of Russian Turkestan described in some jouroala 
as one of the loneliest and dreariest spots 
world /s seen at a gl-mce bj the London 
Mail he was deported because 1 e dared to fonn 
an opposition to tho Bolshevik Government bow 
controlled hy Stalin At the same time other 
Bolshevik former Commissars, who joined hii» m 
the Opposition— -amone them /inoviov Raoek 
Rakovsky Kamenev Smilga and femirnow— were 
also sent to separato and equallr jnaccessible »na 
desolate stations In a I ana dispatdi to the 
London Daily Pxpref<n from If J ureenwatl its 
correspondent m the Brendi capita) wo xeid 


Tim dis3ppoann''e from tho Russian stage of 
L^on Trotrky Kirl RtJok and tbeir mmor 
caUeagims iJ the inott astounding event that ha? 
o-vucfoj in Rmstt since tfia day tho rovolittronfsts 
slreim^d a ros? tho Nova bridges and bombarded 
the Winter Pal ico but the real meaning of 
Trotzky a nassmg has not jot b»tn realized It u 
nofhiag than a (nrnmg poiof in Kussuspofey 
]t means t)ie d fiuito abaDdonineat of world revolu- 
tion as tho mam plank m bovict policy 

Who Were the leaders of the Rus'isn revolo 
tion^ L^nm and Trotzkj Leaio lies bured la 
I cunous » iflerj.ronnd tomb in the Red bijuaie 
Moscow llo died at the right moment for altho 
tho peasants venerated L“nm ns a samt yet had 
ho been ahvo todaj he would have ««3rw 
Tfolzka a exile Of that there is no doubt 
whatever Abont twenty yards behind Lenms 
tomb 13 tho wall of the Ivremlm that city wifhm 
« cils wfiero the Soviet leaders Jive Trolrp 
livel in llio Ivrcmbn and imtinast year was mo 
head of the extremely imporlant conco'sions 
commission . 

Jrery foreign concession had to pass through 
Trotzhy’s hands That was his power Then coire 
the split wilbm the Coinmumst party aou 
Trotzky had to leave tho kremlm and seek a 

S nvate residence Stabu tho now dictator oi 
ussia. is a fair man lie gave tho active revoiu 
tiomsts the nght to reply to tho allegations whica 
wow mode ogmnst tJiem Uiat their policy bod 
failed and instead of building up a new iluss a it 
•was dms,gmr the eountrj down and down With 
tho faiforo of tJia Soviet attecipfs to as\e Oaioj 
Red came the final and utter collapse of tho old 
regime Then it was only a .matter of weeks 
before it was dewded to send ffie wmrid rovofu 
tiooanes into exile . . , 

The dismissal of Karl Raaek is only second 
10 importai ce to the pa«>smg of Trotzky Radek 
whom I first saw la n Berlin prison cell in 
Jaouarj the head of the world wide 

Soviet revolutionary piopaganda Halek was the 
head of ti 0 romarkablo Chinese Uiuversity m 
Moscow This university as recentlj as last 
AucuBt was filled with young male nod female 
1/bioese who were hems trained as rovoIutioDaries 
to bo eeut back to China lad other places in the 
East to prepare their countiymen for a revoiu 
tion I 

Whaf of the man who now rules Russia? 
Joseph Stalin has had a long afandmg grudge 
against I eon Trotzky It dates back to the time 
whoa Irotzkv wa? m the field against tho White 
Russian Oeneral Denikin Sfalm went to calf on 
Trotzky but the sentry outside Trotzkv s qiiaiters 
refused to allow Stalm to pass btalin— who 

lielieves in direct action— rushed the sentry and 
lutatraon Trolzky when ho was m conference. 
Trotzky rel uLed Stalm had tho sentry arrested 
the troops rarsded and f/ & sentry seatesied to 
death Tiitrky then pardoned tlic sentrj publiclj 
and gave the reasons which led to hia arrest , 
Stalm never forgave Irotrkj for 
considered nn insult, and hia policy gradvUly 
evolved until it became quite dehnitely out* 
TQvoluUonary Stalm however is not PfO 
Rather tho rever«e and like the majority of 
men with whom ho ha? surrounded liimself ho 
100 per cent Ruosian , , 

I am convinced that tho world revolutionary 
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MoTement has been dropt. Instead of Great 
Britain and the Continental conntries being riddled 
with Soviet agitators trying to cause strikes, we 
shall 6nd many Soviet spies, jnst as we found 
many German spies before the Great 'War. I 
believe, too, that the nest great Russian sensation 
will be the break between the Red International 
and the Soviet Government. This, of course, is 
a matter of time, but I do not think it is a 
possibility, which should bo tnled ont when 
dealing with Russian affairs. After alt, six months 
ago who would have believed that Leon Trofzky. 
Kark Kadefc. and the others would bo sent into 
exile by Joseph Stalin, a man whom nobody 
outside Russia even knew?” 


Japan Weekly Chronicle on Simon 
Commission 


The Japan WeeUij Chronicle comments 
at length on the Indian sitnation as compli- 
cated by the Simon Commission. We quote 
from that paper below wUbont comment : 

The Simon commission has been by way of 
an anticipation of the orizinal programme, and 
ahcnldiu theory, be received with acclamation and 
^ars of gratitude. Bet that has not been its fate. 
Offence was given in the first place by making it 
British instead of a mixture of Eagiisbmen and 
Indians : but quite apart from that (he whole idea 
seems to be nnwetcome. It is not impossible to 
suppose that some of the most active agitators were 
the least certain that the evidence would show 
that the reforms had not been very admirably 
used, but that they were genuinely concernM 
about their faults of omission is not to be supposed 
for a moment. It is certain that a commission of 
this sort will see wiiat it is predispo ed to see. 
The political dictum has been laid down that no 
nation is good enough to govern another nation. 
Bnt if one went looking for shortcomiogs it wontd 
soon be established bovond any donbt (hat no 
nation is capable of governing even itself decently. 
It is easy enough to point out to Indians that 
their rule will be neither just nor competent, but 
they would retort by pointing out that Britain’s 
government of her own people is so imperfect 
that not very long ago the whole country was 
paralysed by a strike which members of the 
Government described as revolutionary aud 
treated as a military problera How. then, they 
wou’d say. can Britain pretend to govern India 
when that is the best she can do with her own 
countiy. 


The Japan M'celhj Chronicle assumes that 
the boycott of the Commission was carried 
oat with a view to convince the Simon 
Seven by violence; becau'e reason is a bad 
convincer. We are told : 


Terhaps it is not very flattenng to Sir John 
Simon to suppose that he will be more impressed 
by assaults, boycotts, noting, and the closing of 
shops than by reason, but. as they would pomt 
ont, even so eloquent and distinguished a .lawyer 
R3 Loid Birkenhead fell back on all kinds of 
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violence when argument failed, so why should not 
they ? The question whether in the abstract, the 
claim of the objectors to the Commission is 
iustiGed, is hardly pertinent. Whether they 
wonld make a good show at government is 
doubtful That they wonld try and give justice 
to.the depressed classes and a fair share of every- 
thing to the Uusalmans, is worse than doubtful , 
but the fact seems to be that, however little they 
may represent India as a whole, that great entity 
IS not eafficiently interested m the dispute to 
sweep away their pretences on a wave of popular 
indignation, but. so far as it comes into play at 
all, supports them. It is also true that as with 
Iceland, the longer claims are withheld and more 
grudgingly they are granted, the further they 
advance and the greater they become. The Com- 
mission has made such a bad start that it would 
be best to abandon it If the opinions of the 
Government’s own officials cannot be .acted 
npon. then the ease for serious defects in the 
administcation is established. On the part of the 
British offima! hierarchy in India the pnnapal 
factor in making them profoundly reluctant to 
pat nnhmited power into the hands of the group 
demanding it is a genmne fear that it would result 
in extensive injustice to large numbers of people 
but in the end that evil will have to be left for 
the people themselves to set right. It may cause 
something like chaos, but there seems to be no 
belief even in the most conservative that to hold 
on to the present system and suppress hostile 
action will ever result m a permanent condition 
of happiness, progress, and content. 


Sappose Germaor Ruled Eng^land 
Rev. J. T. Sunderlaod quotes in ITnily 
from H W. Nevinson in order to bring 
home to bts readers the absurdity of the 
foreign dominatiOQ of India. We read : 

Some years aeo. Hr 11 W. Nevinson contributed 
an article to the i^orth Amtrkrin Rciieic en- 
titled ‘ Under the Yoke.” In which he imagines 
EasUad to have been conquered by Germany 
(is India by England) and then draws a picture 
of Qerminy riiiing England (exactly as Eogland 
rules lodial He does not mention India but 
everyone who knows India can see what he has 
in mind. Here is Mr. Nevinson’s pictnre:— 

Eogland would be divided into four sections 
aodec Oerraaa governor-generals and there would 
be (iermia governor-generals in Scotland. Wales 
and Ireland. Germans would be appointed as 
district commissioners to collect revenue, try -cases 
and control the police. A Council of Germans, 
with a proportion of nominated British lords and 
squires, would legislate for each provmce. 

A German viceroy, surrounded by a council in 
which the majority was always German and the 
chief offices of Chancellor of the Eielieqner, Com- 
mauder-in-Chief of the army, and so forth, were 
always filled by Germans, wonld hold a Ckmrt at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. The English 
wonld have to undertake the support of Lutheran 
churches for the spiritual consolation of their 
mleis. London and the other cities would be 
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eWQ Ocrmaa Lo^ Jlarors. German vroalcl bo <ho 
ofucial languace of the country, though intorprctere 
HiJght be allowed , Jn the Jaw courts. IhibJIo 
examinations would be conducted in German, and 
all candidates for the highest ciTilian posts woald 
ha^ to CO to Germany to bo educated. 

The leadtnc newspapers would be published in 
German and a strict censorship citahlished over 
the TVmes and other rebellious organs. Crilidsm 
of the German Government would be prosecuted 
as sedition. English papers would bo confiscated. 
Encjish editors heavily fined or imprisoned. 
English speakers deported to tl e Orkneys without 
tnal or cause shown. Writers on Jiberty, anch os 
Jlilton. 'Wordsworth, Shelley. Burke. Mill and 
Lord Morley, would bo /orbiaden. TJie u'orks of 
even German authors like Schiller, Heine and ICarl 
Marx would bo prohibited. 

On the railways English gentlemen and ladies 
would bo expected to travel second or third class, 
or if they traveled first they would be exposed 
to German insolence and would probably bo tamed 
out by some German official. Public buildings 
would be erected in the German stvlc. English 
manufactures and all indnstries would be hampered 
by an elaborate system of excise which would 
flood the English markets with German goods. 
Such art as Eogland possesses would disappear. 

Arms would be prohibited. The common people, 
especially in Scotland and northwest provinces, 
would be encouraged to recruit in the native arniv 
under the command of German officers ; no British 
officer would be allowed to rise above the rank of 
lieutenant— al! commissions being reserved for 
Germans. The Boy Scouts would bo declared 
seditious associations. If a party of German officers 
went foX'Shooting in Leicestershire and the 
villagers resisted the slaughter of the ^cred 
animal, some of the leading villagers would be 
hanged and others flogged during, the exwution. 
The national anthem would begin; God earn 
our German king 1 Long live 'our foreign King I 
The singing of “Rule Britannia.” would be regarded 
as a seditious act. , , « _ 

The Germans would abolish Eton, Hairow 
and other public schools, together .with the coMego 
buildings of Oxford and Cambridge, converting 
them into barracks, while the students would nna 
their own lodgings in the towns and all stand on 
far greater equality in regard to wealth. 

German is not a very beautiful language, out 
It has a literature, and the English people would 
have the advantage of being compelled to. speak 
and write German in all their dealings with the 
Government, and they would leam sometfung 
of German literature and history. , They would 
also learn to eat black bread, which is mow 
wholesome than white. All the Enghsh would, 
of course, be compelled to contnbnte nwviiy to 
the defense of the German Eimnre, and wotW 
pay the expenses of .the large .German gamsoM 
nuartered in their midst and of the German cmisers 
that patrolled their shores. 


Will White Australia Last ? 

Wo road in The Young East'. 

lo a. speech recoutly delivered at Perth, Western 
Australia, bo/oroa large and represi'ntafivoai'iorably 
of l^islators and businessmen, Mr. C. S. Nathan, 
of the Commonwellh Development and Migration 
Commission, is quoted to have asked two pertinent 
questions. These were : 

“Can wo say wo shall bo Batisfied if Australia 
in 23 years’ time has ayiopulation of 10,000, OOO? 
Could wo hold Australia ia such circumstances in 
face of the requirements of neighbouring nations ?” 

Australia is now inhabited by just over 0,400,000 
people. . According to a simple process of 
arithmetic, based on the present rate of increase, 
it will fake until 1950 before the population of 
Austratia reaches a paltry 10,000,000. Wo are told 
that in 'Western Australia alone there are yet at 
least 12,000,000 idle acres within the lO-incft 
raiofail. a good deal of it enjoying 11 and 12 inches 
ADOually, all capable of being settled and prodneisg 
wheat. 

In face of these facts, wo are tempted to ask : 
TIow Jong will Australia continue to adhere to its 
•white Australia policy ?” There is no denying 
that Australia’s slow development is spite of its 
vast area and rich natural resources Is primarily 
due to this policy, which closes its doors rigidly 
sgainst all but white immigrants. That this policy 
is desirable from the Australian point of view is 
not disputed, for it has kept the country, racially 

B ur© and maintained tbo slandsrd of Jivipg^high. 

at will it be able to keep it up .for long ? Wliiio 
Australia is slowly plodding its . way towards 
economic prosperitv, all because it lacks man- 
power to develop its resources, all the nations 
surroundiDg it aro advancing by leaps and bounds 
on the high road of industry. Especially note- 
worfbv is the economic progress Tphich is being 
made in recent years by South American nations. 
Free from racial prejudice, they receive with open 
arms immigrants from all quarters of the globe 
and thanks to the labour and capital they bring 
with them they are rapidly surging forward as 
great iudustrial countries. It does not require 
much power of foresight to predict that in the 
coarse of a quarter of a century, such countries 
as Brazil. Argentine, Chile and Pern will closely 
follow the United States of North America in 
weiUth and prosperity. Meanwhile India. China and 
Japan will also grow up as equals of industrial 
nations of the West. Supposing Australia refuses 
to part with its vrhite Australia policy, what will bo 
tho position it will find Itself in then ? The answer 
b obvious. Hopelessly beaten in the economic 
struggle, its position will be that of a minor nation. 

It appears to us that if only to keep pace with the 
progress of its neighbours, Australia will be 
compelled sooner or later to abandon its white 
Aostralia policy. 


By BENARSIDAS CHATDRVEDI 


The Poet on Colour Prejudice among 
Colonial Indians 

The following lelier, that has been sent 
to the Press by the Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
will be read with considerable interest by 
our readers. The Poet bas giren a timely 
wamiog to our Chhoia Imperialists, who 
consider theraselres superior to the Natives 
and think it below their dignity to associate 
with them. 

'T have read the letter of Hr. Habib 
Hotan dated November 10, 1027, addressed 
to the Agent'Qeneral. protesting against aoy 
Indian beiog invited to attend Fort Hare 
Native College, for University Education. 
In this published letter, be states, that “it 
is humiliating to the Indian sentiment, and 
to the Indian National Honour and Civilisa- 
tion, to think that our Agent-General is 
trying to bring us down to such a low level.” 
Such colour prejudice, from an Indian, who 
has himself sutTered from the racial prejudice 
of the European, is to me levoltiog in the 
extreme. It is neither in accord with Indian 
ta TiV.k* \ti4vw* 

and Civilisation. Our only right to be In 
South Africa at all is that the native Africans, 
to whom the soil belongs, wish ns to be 
there. To insult them publicly as Mr. Habib 
ilotan bas done, in this open letter, — both 
by tho words I have quoted, and by others 
equally contemptuous, — is an act which 
needs immediate repudiation from all right- 
minded men.” 

RimNDUA^fjnn Taoobe 
‘Hindu’ or ‘Indian’? 

We congratulate Hon’ble Hr. S. Tcerasamy 
of Kuala Lumpur F. 31. S. on bis appoint- 


ment as a member of the Federal Council. 
There is, however, one thing in this connec- 
tion, which we have not been able to 
appreciate at all His Excellency the Governor 
of F. M S made the following speech in tho 
Council on this subject — 

His Eicellency — “IloBOurahle Members, beforo 
proceeding with the ordinary work I should like 
•o take this opoortonity of congratulating Mr. 
Veerasamy on the distincticn, which Is hts, of 
becoming the first representative of the Indian 
commoQity on the Federal Council. There is just 
one word which I ehonid like to say on the 
subject of this appointment We have on this 
Council various representatives of the dilTerent 
communities in Malaya— communities which are 
entirely Mohammedan, communities which are 
mainly Chnstian and so on, and as regards Indians 
in iiaiaya you tnigbt say that the preponderant 
majority of these are Hindus. There are, of course, 
many Christians and some Mobammerlana no 
doubt as members of that community. When tho 
question of appointing a member especially tn 
represent the Indian community arose, and when I 
was in correspondence with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the subject recently, I pointed 
out to him that we bad In li)21 in the Federated 
Malay States 303.219 Indians and 9S31 Ceylonese aod 
accoraiDK to the latest estimates there are 410,000 
lA 2^ CiwVd/eat. xA *hnt- ’A is. 

reocunised by Government that the 13300 Cey- 
lonese are also preponderantly Hindus and are of 
Indian origin, and 1 wish to s‘ate that Government 
reserves to itself the right at any future time when 
a vacancy occurs, which we hope will not ocair 
for some years, to select any member of the Hindu 
commurnty whether bom in the F. 31. S. or not to 
represent the community, the majority of which 
subscribes to the Hmdu faith- Though the 
community which is represented now by 3Xr. 
Veerasamy is called the Indian community, wo 
regard it as inclnding Ceylonese, and him as 
tsptciallH rtyresfufiiip Hindu interests on this 
Gmnotw' 

Now why should the Government of 
Federated 3Ialaya States make a distioctiou 
between Hindus and 3Iohammedans or 
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ChTistians ? The lomil Kaan, an Indian 
paper of Jlalaya, 'writes ^ 

. “The reference to the Indian member as one 
representiEc cenerally Ilindti interests is. to cay 
Ino Jeest, very un/orfanate. The Indians ail (heso 
years lia've acted as one solid body and wo arc 
convinced will rontinuo to function as such, now 
and for ever. Whatever may be the state of 
lh»nee at homo in India ' (ho memhers of fho 
inaian Community shaU ever zealously adhere to 
ibjs noble ideal.” 


Arc -we certain that 'wo shall have our 
snffijunrds ? Who wilNistcn to i our condilions ? 
One might submit any number of conditions, but 
oat friends across (ho border have a stronger najl 
flt home, havo n Rrcnter inllucnco there and tlieir 
arfiuraent would bo iiatened to raoro eaaeriy than 


our prayer, for safegurdinp our own right.". , 
‘Tie and his colleague, being commanally and 


Communal representation has already 
dono considerable mischief in India and its 
introduction among our compatriots in the 
colonies is fraught'with great 'danger to Iho 
unity that exists among them. Will the 
Indian Government protest 1 against 'this' 
invidious distinction ? 


racially different from the rest of tho members, 
felt (he gre.iter [danger which vvould como over 
(hem from Federation, nod they wanted to protect 
(hemsclvea from any infringement of their nght®. 
and the rights of the Indian community, under 
which, under tho present Government, they ha^ve 
equal treatment, and they did not require that 
their position should be m any way endangered 
by Tanganyika being linked up with the Kenya 
Colony." 


Tanganyika Indians and East 
African Federation 


Will 3fessrs Ghosh and CiiUalo prepare 
ft short pamphlet on Tanganyika giving 
detailed information about prospects for 
lodlan trade and .seltlement there ? 


Messrs. S. N. Ghosh and M. P. ..ChUele 
voiced the feelings of the Indians against 
East African Federatlou in their admirable 
speeches in the Tangauyika Legislative 
Council. Hon'bto Mr. Ghosh said 


If Federation is such a good thing, why do not 
the other three countries want to ceme in ? 
Rhodesia with its ^Vhito predominance does not 
want to come in. Nyasaland does not sec eye to 
fve 'With us. And who in Tanganyika wants 
Federation ? Only the European*. The total 
number of Europeans here is 4,580, and the 
maioiity ofthese are Government oflicials. There arc 


rot wore than 1500 non-cfficial Eurojcan eubjccis. 


The Natives ate an inarticulate mais row. 

going to represent them? The Kenya Memorandum 
talks of three Europeans to represent them. Tho 
Indians in Tancanyita have increased since 1921 
from 9.000 to 18,000. and no one, can .deny that 
they ore playing a useful part m this conutty. 
{Hear hear). They are doing work which Euro- 
peans •will never be able to do.. Thwe 18.W0 with 
one voice do not want Federation. The Indians do 
not think that it will in any way be of any use to 
them at this stage. ^ ^ 

Theposition m Kenva is difierent from that 
here. Kenya wants a European Unofficial Majority 
before Federation is established. But they will 
biing their policy to Tanganyika., for they will 
be on the Federal Council There is a policy of 
racial diireientiation in Kenya. . How could one 
keep such a policy separate and inviolate.^ If thein 
■was a majority of people m the xeaeral Council 
whose angle of vision was different, how could one 
obviato their policy becoming a policy of (he 
Federated States? Kenya would be bound to come 
down into Tanganyika, on account of (he Jailer’s 
greater prosperity, and that is why the Indian 
ccmmuDity will fight Federation (oolh and naiJ, 
even if it becomes an accomplished fact. Every- 
Ibing is liable to .change.” - 1 

Here are two extracts frem Hon’ble Mr. 
Chitale’s speech: — „ 


The Dangler in South Africa 
I interviewed Mr. C. F, Andrews about 
the alflimiDg nows from South Africa that 
‘the Colour Par Act is likely to be JappHed 
to Natal.’ This is »)mt he said I— 

*T had always feared most of all the blunder 
made at tJie time of signing the Capetown 
Acroement by not obtaining m the eottlement 
itself a clear assurance about the Colour Bar Act 
and its application to Natal. Tins was really 
culp.aWo negligence and it may have difcastrous 
effects. The Colour Bar Act makes it imppsbui o 
for those not Rpccified under the Act to handle 
machinery whenever tlmt macliinery has been 
notified under the Act. Up to the piesent the 
Colour Bar Act has not affected Indians as skilled 


workmen because it was only applied to the 
’ . ’ndian workmen 


mines and there were no ekilUd Indi 

in that mechanical occupation but the whole 
sugar refining industry in Natal is tarried on by 
means of skilled Indian 'workmen. If the Colour 
Bar Act is anptied to the sugar refining machinery 
all of those Indians will be thrown out of work. At 
the time of the Round Table Conference I pressed 
with all my might for a definite protest to bo 
made instead of leaving the matter unnoticed. I 
feel that we Btiil have a strong position under 
the Agreement to protest against its extension 
because tho first clause under the head of Uplift- 
ment declares th.at it is the duty of the Onion 
Oovernment to foster each permanent section of 
(he popnlatron “to the utmost of its capacity and 
opportunity.” It may rightly bo argued that 
restriction from such an occupation as the sugar 
industry means the very opposite of fostering 
Indfan capacity. This is the Imo which 1 have 
advised Indians in South Africa to take. But our 
^itiOR would havo been far stionger if we Iiad 
definitely referred to it in the Agreement itself and 
had protested against it,” 


Indians in Southern Rhodesia 
The following facts ’and figures arc taken 
from the Report of tho Director of Census, 


INDIANS 

Southern Rhodesia, reKsidiofj tho Censns 
tflVen on 41b 3Ia7, ]02C. 

The DOtribcts of Indians in Soathcrn 
Rhodesia at fho censnscs taken since IfOl 


I'lOl 

*03 

l'i07 

>^07 

1911 

701 

1921 


1920 

92'J 


The Indians shotvo for tho years 1921 
and 1920 were those born in Indio. If wo 
add those of Indian parcnta!;o horn in tho 
Union of South Africa and Sonthcrn Rhode- 
sia. the flj^ures are increased to 1191 in 1021 
and 1311 in Jif20. 

Tho total nornbcr of Asiatics includini; 
these Indians is only 1491. thus tho Indians 
make np more than 02 percent of tho Asiatic 
popnUtion. In the Asiatic pipuUtion 
there were 117 males horn in fire years 
from 1921 to 1925 and 2J of the'-o died 
before attaining one year which means a 
male infantile death<rate of per thoosand 
This Is etce'sirely high when compared 
with tho mean for Knropean infants, which 
was only 75 31 for the same period Rut 
tho femalo infantile death<rato was only V,Ht 
per thousand per annum 0*i this point the 
Director {cakos tho foliowiog stfoilicaot 
ob'erratlon 

‘Toltucoces which must havo consiJeraU© 
elTcct in prcduciog the sery low female de4ih>rsio 
are (he Lommon practice amonzu (ho lodian 
men of Bcodioir their wises home to India at 
freauent intcrrala and tlie fact that it is only of 
recent years that they bare broustht their women- 
folk to this colony in any numl>cr9, hcinir 
content for the most part formerly to visit India 
themselrea periodically.” 

It is to bo noted that tho /ewalcs repre- 
sent only 235 per cent of tho whole and 
there are 3.25 males to each of tho opposite sex. 

For colonisatiou, in tho real sense of the 
word, it is necessary for our countrymen 
abroad to take (heir families wiffi them. They 
ought to settle in the colouies instead of 
living ibero as occasional visitors. 

An Aryasamajist Preacher to 
Fiji lelanda 

Sbiiyut 3Iehta Jaimini, BA, RLB, sailed 
for Fiji by S. 6. the Sutlej on Slarcb 17tb. 
Mehta Jaimini has already visited Mauritius, 
ADam. Siam, SiBgapore, F. 11. S, Sumatra 
and Java and his lectures produced a great 
impression upon our countrymen in those 
places. 


ABROAD l'i3 

3fehta Jaimini was born in 3IonfKon'’ry 
District of fho Puo/ab. Ho pa'sed tho 
Ternacutar middle examination ficm hi;> 
village school. As his means could not per- 
mit him to study Knglish ho tiad to become 
a teacher in a village school on Ks. 15 p m 



Mehta Jatmiai 


By studying piivately ha passed tho matricu- 
lation and intcrmcdialo examinations and 
got his degree in 1B9C. He passed tho 
LI*B. examination in 1899. lie is thus a 
eelf-mado man. For more tlian twenty 
years ho practised as a lawyer and 
gave op his practice in l!t21 and since that 
time he has assumed tho rolo of a Vedic 
preacher. 

May we hope that he will exert his 
infInencQ to briog about unity among our 
people in Fiji ? 

Icdian Vernaculars in SouthfAfrica 

Swatni Bhwani Dayal Sanyosi deserves 
our heatty congratulations for putting up a 
good fight for Indian Ytmaculars at tho 
Kimberley Congress in South Africa. Ho 
has kindly rent mo an account of this dis- 
cussiou, telling roe bow Mr. Sattii irsde 
mistake of,»-e»‘i''$]rg the inliidrr V 
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Indiaos at tho Kimlocley CoDgrcss 



Uiebt Honourable V. S Srinivaa Saslri with bis 
oinaal Eccietiuy >lr. Tyson and private 
eccTetary Hr. K^aod itao 


Indian Vcrnacnlars, how Iho Congress first 
accepted tho views of Mr. Sastri and how 
after a strong protest from Uhawani Dayalji 
it ultimately passed a icsolntion in favour 
of the introduction of Yemaculrs. As I 
have unfortunately missed that speech 
of Sir. Sastri. I do not bnow on srbat grounds 
ho opposed the inclusion of tho Vernaculars, 
libawanl Dayalji writes in his letter . — 
“Wreacnl.nr ctlucation can to inctndrd In the 
, Oovprnirent and tiovemmeut 

1 Aided Indian tchccU ol J>atai and also with creat 



How India’s Indigenous Sugar Industry 
. was Ruined 

la The Commercial Products of India 
Sir George Watt writes : — 

"An import duty on Indian sugar, which was 
practically prohibitive, was imposed by Great 
Britain. It came to 8s, a owt. more than teas taken 
on Colonial siiffar.” (p. 358.i 

The italics' are Sir George Watt’s. 

Ho concludes the section devoted to 
“Exports to Foreign Countries” with the 
following paragraph, which has the side 
heading ‘‘Severe Blow”:— 

"Thus there can be no doubt that a severe 
blow has 'been dealt to the Indian sugar industry, 
which, but for its own immense resources and 
recuperative power, might have been calamitous. 
Ilad Ensiand contioued to purchase Indian raw 
sugar, there is little doubt an immense expansion 
of the area of production, and an enhancement of 
the yield, would have lieen the natural consequence. 
All this is now changed, and sugar represents 
53 3 per cent, of the total value of the articles of 
food and drink imported, and is the second largest 
BiDcle article of importation, the first being cotton 
piece goods. Thus. the two chief items of India’s 
earlv export trade have become her greatest 
modem imports.” 

Sir George Watt’s work, from which the 
above extracts are taken, was published in 
li'08 “under the authority of His Msjesly’s 
Secretary of State for India in Council.” and 
is, therefore, not a seditious book written bj 
a pestilential agitator. 

How India’s Indigenous Paper Industry 
was Rnined 

In the sarao work Sir George Walt gives 
a brief history of the niannfacturo and nse 
of paper in different countries of Asia, in- 
cluding India. Coming to the days of the 
rule of tho Cast India Company, be writes : 

in India is rer- 

haps that Riven by Bachanan-IfSon dSf! 


Acc. Dinaj, 272-3), the material used being jute. 
Prior to 1840 India obtained a largo share of its 
paper supplies from China. About that date 
interest was aroused in the subject, ' and both 
Hindu and Muhammadan factories for hand-roade 
papers were established all over the country. 
Darine Sir Charles Wood's tenure of the office 
of Swjretary of State for India, an order was 
issued for tho purchase of all the supplies required 
by the Government of India in Great Britain, and 
this threw back very seriousti/ the growing Indian 
pr^uclion-'’ (P. 800.) 

The italics are ours. 

Sir Charles Wood was the grandfather 
of Lord Irwio, the present Governor-General 
of Icdia, and is generally known for bis 
Education Despatch. But he should be re- 
membered also for the order which oontribut- 
ed largely towards the decay of the 
indigenous paper industry of India. 


The Indigenous Iron Industries of 
India 

In Sir George Watt’s Commerdl Products 
of India, page G92, it is stated : 

There would seem to be "no doubt that the 
existing manufacture of wrought iron by a direct 
process widespread in the country before the 
oato of the most ancient histone lecoids, while 
the manufacture of the ancient wooix anticipated 
by many _ cemuries the cementation process, 
developed in Europe, for the manufacture of the 
finret qualities of Bteeh ’ "Tho Native iron-smelting 
industry has been practically stamped out by 
cheap imported iron and steel within range of the 
rauwaya. but it still persists in the more remote 
» I ."cninsula and in some parts of the 
Central Provini.ea has sliown signs of slight 

A^rtiog to Mr. Swpd All Belgrami, the Nizam’s 
UomiDions furnished tho material from which the 
of the Middle Ages were 

“““ '07 “0 

It does not appear that the British 
Government in India ever did anything to 
prevent the Native iron-smelting industry” 
from being practically stamped out" But some 
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Rlirapsas of hoT the process of stamping oat 
wa« accelerated are to be fannd in Valeoline 
Ball’s Jungle Life in Lvlia, pp. 221-5, 
where he writes 

November 16th IISC91. Deocha— 

In this village there are Rome native iron 
laniaces. the sole sorvivioff remains of an industry 
now well-nu’'i cxtioct in this part of tUi country 
owins to the re3trieUon=j placed upon it by the 
■Il.rbhnm Corapiny, which bought up the eole 
risht to maQufacture, and owins also to the 
royalty subsequently inflicted by the native 
landlords. 


The Birbhnni Company, referred to above, 
was a British Company. ' The British Govern- 
ment oaght not to have sold the sole right 
to mannfactaro iron and steel to this 
company, nor allowed “the native landlords” 
to inflict a prohibitive royalty. Who, if any 
interested persons, instigated them to do so, 
is not stated 

Talentme Ball adds 


To the best of my belief these furnaces are, 
for their size and the magoltude of their results, 
by far the largest and most important In the 
whole of India. Etch furnace could make about 
1 j cwt of iron per week ; and the total estimated 
outturn 10 1832 from 70 of these ftiroaces was 
put down at 1700 tons by Dr. Oldbsm. The 
hhnr$ or irott'makers here were Hindoos, but 
further to thenorth. in the vieinitv of the Raosurh 
Hills, there is another race of iron-makers, who 
use the ordinary smill furda!.es, and are called 
CoU It IS probable that they are identical with 
the Agnriahs of Uazanbagh and PaUmow. whom 
1 shall describe on a future page. 


Feasibility of Indastrial Reriyal 
Though most of the principal iodlgeoous 
industries of ludia have decayed or been 
destroyed during the British period of Indian 
history, it would do no pood to any body 
merely to dwell mournfully on their total 
or partial disappearance. That there were such 
industries at one time shows that the raw 
materials necessary for them exist in India 
and that Indians had the knowledge and the 
capacity to manufacture them into finished 
products. It behoves us, therefore, to revive 
our industries according to the most aivto- 
date methods and with the help of the latest 
machinery. That it is possible to do so is 
proved by the cotton industry of India In 
spite of handicaps, our countrymen of Bom- 
bay have shown great enterprise in this 
branch of industry. Similar other industries 
should be started in other parts ol the 
country. Where, as in Bengal, a local modern 
63-15 


iudustry, like j'nte, his been almost moaopo- 
Hsei by foreigaers, Indians should make 
strenuous efforts to capture it. Already 
there are some jute mills in Bongal owned 
by Indians. 


The Tomb of Rijah Ram Mobun Roy 
We have received tho following appeal 
from the Reverend Dr. W. Tudor Jones in 
connection with the tomb of Rajah Ram 
ilohuD Roy at Bristol — 

II. Clifton Park. 

Bristol. 

Jan. 23rd, 1928. 

Dear Indian Friends, 

1 wish to mako an appeal to yon for 
help in connection witii tiio Tomb of 
Rajah Ram Moliun Rov, who died in 
Bristol in 1833 and was buriod hero. A 
sum of money invested in tlio names of 
tho Trustees of tho Unitarian (Jluirch at 
Ijcwin’s Moad. Bristol, would provide for 
the up-keep of t)io Tomb for tbe future. 
And, also, Lowin's Mead Chapel, whoro 
tlio Rajali worshipped, has boon 
rcsloreil at a heavy cost of nearly <SI, 
000. The Congregation has no wealthy 
members, and wo appeal to you to lielp us 
to clear a debt of £500. This Placo of 
Worship was very dear to the Rajah. It 
was through tho instrumentality of tho 
then Minister— Dr. Laut Carpenter— and 
of his groat daughtor, Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, that the Rajah camo to England. It 
is our intention to placo a Tablet in this 
Placo of Worship for tho Rajah. Mr. 
Kcsliub Chunder Sen was also greatly 
attached to tlio Place and wo sliould like 
to placo a Tablet to his memory as well- 
On tho 27th of September of each 
year a service is held at tho Rajah’s 
Tomb, and Indian friends and pilgrims 
visit tho Church. 

Any contributions sent to me, as 
Minister of iho Church, ivill bo mtefully 
received, acknowledged, and usca for tho 
niimosos which I have mentioned in U ' ^ 
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otter. It is our strong wish to prosorvo 
for ail times the Tomh and the Religions 
Building. 

With thanks, 

I remain, 

Dear Iriends, 

Yours sincerely, 

iSgd.) (Reverend Dr.) W. Tudor Jones. 

The appeal speaks for itself. Indians of 
all provinces, races, creeds and castes should 
contribute their mite to enable Dr. ^ Tudor 
Jones to keep the tomb of the Rajah in 
good repairs. The peopie of Bristol have done 
much hitherto to preserve it. Ii is time 
now for us to do our duty. 

The editor of The Modem Rcvieiv will be 
happy to receive, acknowledge, aud remit all 
contributions to Dr. Tudor Jbnes. 


Defeating Government in Legislative 
Bodies 

As in previous years so in this, the 
Central and Provincial Oovernments have 
been defeated In the Legislative Assembly 
aud the Provincial Councils a good many 
times, and yet the Central and Froviocial 
Governments go on merrily, without even 
any change in tbclr personnel brought about 
by such defeats. For this reason these official 
defeats and non-official victories may appear 
(useless and meaningless, and the time and 
energy of the non-official members spent for 
indicting the defeats may seem wasteful 
expenditure of those valuable things. But these 
victories are not futile. For one thing, they 
prove that our case is strong and our re- 
presentatives are patriotic and capable men. 
In legislative bodies which are not entirely 
elective and in which the official inflaenco is 
so strong, it is not an easy thing to inflict 
defeats on the Oovornment. 

India is not a new country. It is not like 
a clean state on which one can write any- 
thing that one wants. Some work of dcslrnc- 
tion has sometimes to bo done in order that 
constructive work may commence. One 
would fain not do such work. Dot sometimes 
it has got to bo done. As it is not and does 
not appear to bo practicable to remove the 
British bureaucracy from the sphere of 
Indian administration ‘and politics by some 
revolutionary change, wbat has to bo done 
is to destroy the false belief in their superior 


and special altruism, beneficonco, capacity, 
efficiency and hona fides. It is not urged 
that this should bo done by any means, fair or 
foul— by recourse to falsehood and un- 
rightoousness, if need be. This can bo done and 
should be done by strict adherence to tfulb 
and righteousness. Debates in the council 
chamWs, resulting in inflicting defeats 
on the Govornraent, serve the useful 
purpose pointed out above It is not 
meant that all such defeats are brought 
about by the superiority of the case ^ put 
forward by the non-offioial majority. Sometimes 
the officials have the worst of it in intrigu- 
ing, it being then a case of 'diamond cut 
diamond.’ The non-ofiicial victories which 
deserve praise are those which are due 
to superior principles, arguments, and 
debating capacity. 

For constructive work the essential 
requirements are knowledge, practical 
idealism, character, devotion and unremitting 
toil. 


Empire Farliamentary Association 
Delegates to Canada 
At the aunual meeting of tho Empire 
Parliamontary Association, British India 
branch, four delegates were elected to attend 
the next meeting of the Association in Cana- 
da, the expenses of the delegates being borne 
by the Canadian Government. The following 
members have been elected delegates : Dowan 
Cbaman Lai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. T. C. 
Goswami, and Sir Darcy Lindsay. As tho 
first three are Swarajist Congresswalas, who 
have accepted absolute independence as India’s 
political goal, they have been subjected to 
banter and serious criticism for accepting 
positions in an Association which takes for 
granted India’s place within tho British 
Empire and for agreeing to travel at the expense 
of a membor of the “British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

Tho Empire Parliamentary Association is 
not the only body in which India has a 
place witJiout being folly entitled to it All 
tho members of the League of Nations, 
except India, are self-governing states j other 
states which aro not seU-ruHog cannot bocomo 
members. India, a subject country without solf- 
® u fluke. Tiio 

British Government wanted more votes than 
one, nod that was wo of the reasons why tho 
signatories to the Peace Treaty at Versailles 
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Were raade origiDsl rncmbere of the LeaRne 
and an Koglish official was made to aign it 
on behalf of India. Similarly only those 
cotintiies of the British Empire which hare 
real parliaments onght to bo entitled to 
become members of the Kmoiro Parliamen- 
tary Association. India’s Central ly^RisU- 
tare is a Rlonfied dcbatinR dob, a sort of 
camonflagc to mislead the nnwary into the 
belief that India has Kplf-rnU it h not a 
real parliament in any sense. Therefore. 
India’s legislators are not in reality entitled 
to hare anything to do with the Association. 
Bot there is no harm in availing onrselres 
of oppoTtaDilie.s that come wilhoot oor 
seeking them, which may enablo as to 
establish contacts with foreign conntries aod' 
eerre India in Tarions ways and acqoire- 
experience. 

The acceptance of absolute iodependenco 
as India’s political goal does net mean that 
India has already become {ndepcodenL If 
Swarajist Congresswaias are to be .criticised 
for accepting positions io an Empire Associa- 
tion, they might also be criticised for re- 
maining members of British lodian legislatores, 
(or paying taxes to the British Ooferooent, 
and 80 DO. Wo do not thiolc (hey ahoold bo 
criticised for (boso reasons. If by becoming 
and remaining members of legislatures they 
eincerely feel they can indirectly promote 
(be cause of independence, they are jostiBed 
to doing 80. As for accepting payment of 
their expenses from the Canadian Goreni- 
meot, there can be no objection to it oo any 
reasonable ground. They do not accept 
money on any conditions, nor do they there- 
by part with any of their rights or principles. 
All those of oar legislators who are iudepen- 
dentisLs are paid their trareUing expenses 
to and from the seats of Qovernment by the 
Central and Proriucial OorernmeDls, If 
the aoccptaseo o! sack paymsnt is not iffcog, 
it is also right to accept Canadian money. 

Canada has not yet got tiie scmbianco of 
independence bot it has got its substance. 
When it has adranced n little further, it 
would be able, if it liked, to fully assert its 
independence. If our delegates can interest 
(he Canadian people fn India’s claim to d 
political status similar to that of Canada, it 
voold not be a worthless perforniatjco. Let 
it not be supposed that in writing this, we 
are adrocating a Dominion status for India 
as the goal of her political aspiiatiou aud 
thereby indirectly opposing her jnst and 
natural right and claim to absolute indepeo- 
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deuce. Wo are doing nothing of the kind. 
Tfie exact means and methods to be used for 
nttainiog independence ate not yet clear to 
03 . But it may be said in general terms that 
independence may bo won either by means of 
a rerolotiou or tio the Dominion status. It 
18 not clear to us how a revolution may bo 
brought about— patticuhtly how it may be 
broughtaboutwithoiitdamsgingsome of Indias 
vital interests and impairing her ultimate pros- 
pects of freedom. U may be admitted that it is 
possiMe. but what is possible may not bo 
practicable under certain circumstances. As 
regards Iho way to independence n"a tho 
Domiuion stafos. thoogh it may not bo as 
dramatic and heroic as the revolutionary 
method, there is nothing dishonorable or 
disgraceful about it. Dominions like South 
Africa and Canada have not declared for 
independence io tbe abstract ; but it is clear 
from (heir actions and the speeches of their 
afxfcsmca that they wiJ! not brook any 
interference oo tho part of Great Britain 
and that they will secede the momeoi 
Britain stonds io the way of their doing 
wtiat they think fit in their own interests. 
What the comparatively small populations 
of these countries are doing may eurely be 
aimed at by mote than one-sixth of (bo 
population of the earth dwelling io India. 

We are aware that there is at present as 
little duposilioD on the part of tbe British 
people to agree to India’s having Dominion 
status as to her having independence. But 
when the same goal may be reached in 
difTerent ways, there need not be any 
hesitation to use whatever honourabio means 
may be found bandy 

There is one point in the criticism 
levelled at the Swarajist delegates to tho 
Empire Parliamentary Association which is 
worthy of attention. It is said that if they 
ffo to Canada they will not be able to 
attend the Simla Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. That will certainly bo n disadvantage 
to the non-official groups, as (hey will 
have threo votes the less. HIoreoTPr, the 
opposition will be deprived of tho 
leadership of Pandit lilotilal Nehru. 


Students and Politics 
If young men of and above a certain age 
who aro not students are thought (it to take 
part in politics, students of and above 
tho same age may also bo intellectually 
fit to do so. This general statement 
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lilsion* of Boreal in repard to. rclie«on, art and 
nrohitcoturo is unique and unrivalled . said Mr, 
Diksliit, in llie course of his lecture.. jllosiratcu by 
lantern slides, on the recent excavations and iidos 
at J’aharpiir. The excavations at I’aharpur, vhicli 
were undertaken by the Eistcrn Circle ol tho 
Archacolosical Sorvey. have >ieldcd a rich narvc*t 
ot finds duiinp tho last three years mclndinp 
nmoDpst others the discovery of a colossal temple 
of the Gupta period al>ont 350 feet in IcnKih and 
8‘20 feet in breadth and 70 feet in hcipht, em- 
I'cllished wiih sculpluial and tem^tfa decorations 
ra a scale not liitlicrlo found in Mstern inoi^ 
I'he outstandirp charnctoiistics of tho most iloiui- 
fhinp period of the Puharpur temple appeir.to l>o 
catnolicity and tolerance. All the known reliRious 
sects, such as the Vaishnavas and tho Mivaa, tho 
Buddhists and the Jainas. were represented. . 

"The Paharpur mound,” the IccluKr ^plained. 
•Vas first brouchl to tho notice of Dr. Buchanan 
Bamilton over 120 .years sco as the 
existing rum of antiquiiy m Eastern or proUibiy 
in the whole of India. Subsequently it was seen 
and described by Wc-stroacou and Ctinninpham 
about 50 years oro, tho Utter uia^iOK an ^su^s- 
Inl attempt to excavate it After the formation of 
the Distem Circle alout 8 jeara ajm. the aito was 
cno ot the first to bo acquired. In ^23 a rort 
cf the Burronodinc rammrt walls wa-s cleared under 
the direction of Prof. Dli.andarkar of .the 

r,™ 0l ‘'fh/fesS-r. oirei? mV: 

were brought to light. 

“ThP Pah.n)iir temple”, Hie leelure' oteerved. 

”e„priiea aS relileelmal 'mWee 

contemporary ‘Schools, the ueng^j.^^ refinement 
iHeir lodi.viduality ^,p„a,cotta planue®* o* 

aid emotionalism, pe te oi ^ epecimcns 

which DO fewer than three tnousanu^^^^j 
have so far come to hght, , P jjj ■which 

most well-defined prominence to tho 

Bengal continues to show ner P^^.^^j ^ 

present day. Almost me enm 
table world seemed to nav pjharpur, who 
coDlributiOP ta imrarUEB 'to t''ei'’'^l'aDaicnift 
hate Buccccdcd in iijipairaB >0 ,hrotibios -L'i'* 
the impresBiODS .of the. woria Htidc. The 

SlJcoSJiS 


fxtsicneo in Bcnpnl of a .strong -kaishnava and 
Satva trnduioii, and a lloiinshing school of sculp- 
ture in the Gupfii period. Some of the ear iest 
and most ntlisiio roprcsenlalions of the exploits 
ot the divine Krishna in his lojliood are to oe 
found Itcre. including Ihe earhe.st known repre- 
scDtalion of Shri Krishna and lUdha, incidentally 

E roving that Ihe popular Kadbn-Knshna cult oi 
cngal can he traced back in Bergal toPvJ 
fourteen centuries. The images of other um^ 
deities, such ns Balarama. Indra. kamuna. fai^ 
Ynmx Agni. etc., arc marvellously well oxccutcu 
and exhibit many features of interest to w 
Btudent of art and iconography. .■A,few ®tOTw 
from the Indian epics. Kamayana and ilahabnara *- 
as also popular folk-tales current among the pcopiiv 
liavo been rendered in stone and terra-cotla wim 
characteriKtic force. . „ , , ,i.. 

“The most imporfant among tho finds of 
current yc.ar’a excavation is a copper pUto tiatw 
in tho 3 'ear 159 of tlio Qupla year (equivalent to 
479 A. D) recording the purchase and donation oi 
land by A Bulimm and hisiwifo for thcmamtcnanco 
of woraliip at the Vjhara or religious eslablisnmenv 
presided over by Kigrantha or Jaina abbots, wni^^ 
thcio are reasons to assume, was no other t.Mu 
tho Pahsrpnr monument in its earlier and Possmiy 
less complex form. There must have been wnoi^ 
sale additions and reconsfructions in the next lew 
centuries nod from the ninth century A. U .J;!*® 
Viharo seems to have been dedicated to Butiamsm. 
and known after tho wcll-knowa .king pjiarmapaia. 
of Ihe Pala dynasty, who were devoted adherents' 
of the Buddhist /aith> The .history of tbis- 
wonderfol roODument, along , with that of many 
similar places in Northern India, ceased with me . 
Muhammadan conquest.” 


‘Tndianization” of the Indian Army 

That tho Indian nrmy has _ remained so* 
long do-Indinnized is a snfBciont condem^ 
nation of British rule in India. The attempt- 
to Indinnizo it, if made in all sincerity, 
would only have removed some of the* 
disgrace attaching to British rnle on account 
of the long de-Iodianization of the army; it 
could not have entitled the Government to- 
positive praise. Bat the Government is 
dclerrained not even to wipe away any 
stigma attaching to it. Even tho partial 
ludianization of the army, recommended by" 
tho Skeen Committee unanimously, is not to- 
be given effect to. And what was that com- 
mittee like? It was, in tho words of tiio 
laberal weekly Tfic TFccZ,-, edited by Dr. 
H. G. E. Zacharias, a body of eminent; 
Englishmen and Indians, presided over by the* 
British Chief of Staff of tho Indian Army. 

“If sucli a Committee could foimulate a unani- 
mous report, proof is not needed that its terms 
would neither be precipitate nor of a nature to- 
impair the cIDciency of tho Armv. No General of 
the eminence of Sir Andrew Skeen would have 
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set his seal to it, wa may be quite 
sure, unless the plan proposed was trahni* 
^llyw i. e. lailiiarily. sound. But sneli a report 
has now been treated as a mere scrap of piper, 
floated and tossed info the Irapenai waste-paper- 
basket And why ? Because the report honesUy 
tried to lay the foundation to a really “Indian 
Array.” Instead of which we now find that all the 
British will do is to open the ArPllery, Ep'noeerj 
and Air-Corps to Indians ; and that they will give 
them 20 vacancies per annum instead of the 10 
promised at present But already one is told (hat 
‘suitable” candidates are not forthcoming even 
siiflicient for the ten nominal vacancies, how then 
is the raising of their number to 20 goiDg tn help 
MS ? The main recommendation of the Skeen 
Committee of course was for tho creation of an 
Indian Sandhurst, to make India self-supporting m 
"the provision of officers ; and that recommendation 
has been rulhle«sly thrown out. There is to be 
no Indian Sandhurst and there is— particularly— to 
be no timc-tahle, tying down the Government to a 
dcflaife programme of progressive Indtanirafioo. 
At every step there is to be a “review of effects.” 
a ‘watch and see”. » perhaps, an if. 

Worst of all. the policy of the “Eight Black 
Units” is to be revived, so as to make the rest of 
the armv— the Induin Army '—quite snug for 
British Officers and preserving them from the 
calamity of having an Indian as superior officer. 
As Indian officers get promoted, they will be drafted 
info the Black Unifs— but even there, Sir W. 
Birdwood with unconscious irony adds, “it would 
bo years before the last British officer was 
eliminated.” 


The Eifrht Units scheme was devised to 
see that no British officer had ever to serve 
under an Indian officer, and therefore, it is 
eacrosanct! Before the Sepoy War, it was 
Dot unusual for British botdiers (o be led by 
Indian commandants. But partly on account 
of the racial arrogance fostered by British 
Imperialism and partly owing to distrust of 
Indians, there has been retrogression in the 
army in this respect. 

Mr. Jinnah is reported to have said — and 
as ho was a member of the sub-Committee 
of the Skeen Comnijttoe he ought to kuow — 
ihst the sasouncemsat niade by tb9 Co®' 
inander-in-Cliief in the Assembly with regard 
to the decisions of Government on the Skeen 
Committee’s report is sabstantially tho scheme 
placed before the Committee by the British 
War Office. So all the time and fabonr 
devoted by the Committee to taking evidence, 
deliberating, and drafting a report — not to 
speak of tho large sums of money spent, 
were simply a huge waste and a fraud. The 
powers that be knew what they wonld do 
even before tho Committee had set to work! 
Vhat hypocrisy and camouflage ! 

Further, 

Mr. Jlncah asked the Commander-in Chief why 
the reiiort of the Sub-Committee of the Skeeu 


Committee was still suppressed. If it was not to 
be published, was the appreciation of the Sub- 
committee’s labour genuine or only formal, “ilav 
I know the object of suppressing the report and 
tho proceedings of the Sub-Committee.” He thought 
Pandit MotihL was wise in leaving the Coramittea 
(Cheers). He (the, Pandit) realized it was not worth 
while wasting time, energy, and brain. The 
speaker did not follow that line but continued in 
order to produce a fair and reasonable scheme for 
the purpose of accelerating Indiauisalion Thav' 
spent 13 to 14 months and their report WaS 
nnammous. Coounuiog Mr Jiuoah said ; “The 
Government has fundamentally turned down that 
Report and I must emphatically protest against 
to-dav’s announcement It is a travesty of the 
iinaniiaons recommendations of the Sandhurst 
Committee " (flear. hear). 


Mr. Jinnah observed (hat Indians wanted 
a National Army 

The Commander-iD-Chief has told us that the 8 
Unit S'hemo must leinim in operaucc. 
Every Brmsh Officer and Indian Officer 
who gave evidence was opposed to the 
scheme and vet It is not given effect to. M'hy? 
I tell the Ilonse the only reason is. aad the 
Commander-m-Cbief has put it m a diplomatic 
language, that it will be taking a risk— the risk 
that the British recrcitinent may fail. M’by? 
Because it is only by means of the 8 unit scheme 
(bat an rndian will never ben euperior officer to 
the British Officer. (Hear, bear, Shame). 

Mr JiDoah added “You say. we will Increase 
vour nnmber to 25 at Sandhnrst and 6 each at 
Woolwich and Cnnwell That is not what we are 
aiming at The Coramaader-in-Chief knows, per- 
lectlv well that we wanted to lay the found ition 
of a Military College in India that will establish 
our own traditions and a system of onr own and 
(he sooner that is doae the better, and you want 
the Uter It IS dose the better. That is the real 
issue Sir Victor Sassoon says the military expea-e 
IS an insurance preraitim for safetv. Hive I gr' 
the choice to change the insurance office or say 1 
can get ai much safety by paying fless pretmum” 
(Applause). 


That India can get as much safety by 
paying less premium, that Is, that India can 
be as well defonded at a less cost by 
loJhoajtJoa of the army is rJear from some 
calculations of Dr. Jloonjr, which are, 
that *in the cavalry 15,000 Indians co-.t 
Ks. 8 lakhs and 4,000 British Rs. 15 lakhs, 
whilst iu the infantry the figures are 
respectively 90.000 Indians costing Ks. 6 
lakhs, and 45.000 Brithb Rs. 16 Jakhs.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jtnnah said: — 


Here is a machine the whole basis of which • s 
this garnsoo in the country. (Bear, hear) I v.o 
rot want the garn»an of h'S Majesty’s forces to 
ensure me. I want a national army (AppUnse*. 
The whole pnacipte is bad from start tn finish. 
So long as you maintain this vicious principle, so 
long as this machine continues with the present 
organisation, yon cannot reduce very much of 
its expenditure. V hat is the good of the Com- 
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earner uitti ft Iho fmpli'cntfon that Fchoolboys 
Jire ijot fit to fate part in politics. For, 
nobody contends that n boy of, say, eren 16 
or 17 ulio^ is not n student Is fit to take 
nctiTo part in politics. Of course, like other 
^°rf’ schoolboys may bo spectators of 
poUtmal demonstrations and listeners to 
polujcal specches~*lhonRh vro Tvonld prefer 
llieir not hcariu;; tho harangues of dcroa- 
gogac?. 

What should bo tho attilndo of college 
and Doirersity students to politics ? -IfobcKfjr 
says that young traders, tncrchnnts, mechanic^, 
artisrfns, liandicraftsmcn, physicians, engineers, 
lawyers, labourers, etc., aro unfit to haro any- 
thing to do with politics merely be«,nse of 
their youth. A young man of 21 of'any of 
the above classes may oven bo a legislator. 
So stndonla of similar ages may not bo 
intellectually unfit to take part in politics. 
Tho real objection to thoirdabbling in politics 
is of B, difi'erent dicscription. A young man 
L* any of the above-named classes vrould not 
succeed in his profession if ho wero to 
-devote more of his time and energy to 
'politics than to tho work which bo professes 
Jto do. There may be many among them 
•who have sufficient weallh to fall back upon 
-even if they fail in their profession ; so they 
'Can afford to neglect it. But tho real point is 
that by such neglect they cease to bo efficient 
'and useful members of the class to which they 
nominally belong. It will bo understood that 
we are not referring to elderly persons who 
have practically retired or can afford (o retire 
from active pursuit of their cnlliDgs. 

As regards college and university stndenls, 
if they devote more time to politics than to 
their studies, they most fail to achiero sach 
success as they could otherwise have done. 
The very fact of a man being called and 
calling himself a student means that bis 
main concern is study. If he feels^ called 
upon to devote himself entirely or mainly to 
politics, he is bound in honesty to cease to 
be a student and to call himself a student. 
The students owe something to their parents 
or other guardians also. The matter becomes 
comparatively simple if these guardians agree 
to their wards devoting most of their time 
and energy to politics while retaining the 
name and status of students. The question 
then would remain to be decided by the heads 
of educational institutions whether they would 
have students backward in their studies 
f ^.ing to excessive devotion to politics. 

,the guardians of any students want 


that they should make study their main 
concern, but if tho same sludenfs want to 
make politics their chief occupation, the 
honourable course for such .students to adopt 
would bo to tell their guardians unreservedly 
how they spend nnd want to spend their 
time. If need be, these young men should 
also bo self-supporting. Tho allowances given 
them by their guardians are meant to enable 
them to live and work ns students. If without 
1ho consent of their guardians* or contrary to 
their wishes, they want to bo in the main 
politicians or agents of politicians, they 
-should in honesty forego theso allowances, 
and either maintain themselves by their own 
independent earnings or bo maintained by 
tho politicians whoso beliests they carry out 

Wo aro aware of and have all along 
♦ondemned tho hypocrisy underlying the 
use of the words "atmosphero of pure study.” 
In tho modern world at any rate there' can- 
not bo any such atmosphere. Loynlisia is 
also politics of a sort, nnd some texhbooks 
and celebration.s aro marked by such politics. 
Students, like other young men, will have to 
do with politics in their future careers, 
and thorofojo they ought to know politics. 
Rut their contact with polities should be 
mainly as stmknis, as observers nnd learners, 
not mainly as active workers and participants. 
Wocannot dogmatically say that students should 
leave all participation in political meetings 
and movements severely alone. Nor can we 
provide all sorts of students with a cut and 
dried time-table, definitely laying down 
how much time is to bo devoted to studies, 
how much to recreations, how much to 
politics, how much to social and religious 
movements and social service, etc. As solf- 
teguhUng beings, the students should be 
able to discipline themselves and to draw up 
their own time-tables, always remembering 
that so long as they retain tho names 
and status of students, their main work is 
study. 

Ought not they to fight freedom’s battle ? 

Of course, they should, when and if tho call 
comes for tbeir services. But they arc to 
fight as young fighters for freedom, not ns 
students. We are for thoroughgoing honesty, 
inner and outward. If you are above all 
fighters for freedom, be so by all means. 
But please do not pretend to be students 
par excellence at the same time. There should 
not bo any make-heliovo of any sort. 

Wo are aware of the truism that neither 
man’s nature nor man’s sphere of outward 
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sctivily is divided into water-tight or air-tight 
•compartments and that one can play several 
roles. Bat the number oi versatile snper- 
-raen has been very small in the world’s 
history. And so the general rule for the 
vast majority of mankind is that there shnnld 
be one main occupation for each individual 
For students that occupation is study._ They 
can no more figure as successful politicians 
-and successful students at the same time 
than many of the leaders of apolitical parly 
in Bengal have soccessfully filled the roles 
cf “National” educators and political agitators 
at the same time. 


Rowdyism of Young Men 

It gives us great pain to call attention to 
the rowdy conduct of some of our young 
men in connection with pnblic functions and 
towards their teachers. It elderly persons 
do anything wrong, that also should certainly 
be condemned and remedied. But it is doing 
no good either to the youog men concerned 
■or to the nation at large to systematically omit 
all reference to their rowdyism, describe 
them as fighters for freedom, and give highly 
coloured accounts of the real or imagioaiy 
faults of their teachers and dwell exclusively 
on them. 

■Worst of all bas been the exulting and 
laudatory description of the exploits of the 
young hopefuls in insulting and assaulting 
some Bengal JI. L. Cs at tho Calcutta Town 
illall at the instigation of some fellow- 
•couDCillors after the failure of tho no-confi- 
•dence motion against the Bengal Jlinisteis. 
It is quite easy to behave as Indian genllo- 
nnen even towards political opponents. 

Whatever else in occidental manners is worthy 
’of imitation, Western political rowdyism is not 
Cowards hire gooudas or hooligans to insnit 
and assault their opponents. Are our yoong men 
to degrade themselves to such a role? If 
any politician wants any opponent of his to 
-be assaulted, he should have tho courage to 
•do the act of violence himself. 


* Annual Reunion of Greater India Society 
Tho Greater India Society held its Annual 
Itenoion (HDth March. 19?St in the I^clnie 
Nall cf the Asntc«^h Bnilding. Calcutta 
Univenity Mr. Jadunath Saikar, ma. cib, 
yresided^ on the ccca^ion. Sir Brojendta 


Lall Mitter, the Advocate-General of Bengal, 
Dr Subodh Chandra Mookerjee. Government 
Examiner of Accounts, Dr. B. L Ch.audhury, 
Mr. 0. C. Oaogoly. editor “Rupara, Mr F. 
Chowdhnryatd several other men of light and 
leading in sympathy with the Society were 
present. The Vice-Chancellor, who is also 
the President of the Society, welcomed the 
guests and traced the progress of the worfc 
of the Society, which from an infant instito- 
lion has gradually become en All-India 
movement, throwing new lig' on Indian 
history and popularising histonc.al research 
by means of lantern lectures all over the 
countiy Mr. Sarkar pointed out how Dr. 
Halidas Nag. o. hit (Paris', the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, was invited 
by four of our universities— those oE 
Madras and Mysore, Andhra and Dacca, 
to deliver lectures on the art and archaeo- 
logy of Greater India." and he hoped that 
the history of Hindu cultural colonisation 
and of the undying contribntion of India to 
world culture would form part of the syllabus 
of every University of India. He farther 
remarked that the lectures delivered by 
br.ll,a»l scholars Hike Kumar 

Chattcriee Dim (LouiioiA DT 
D Lirr iPann Dr B K Ohatterjee, PUD. 
(Lo«</oH Dr. S r, Chatarraily, riiD. 
(Oin/nW. and others •sere orealius a new 
historical outlook and were br‘°B'hS 
results ol recondite research to the 
puhlic, not torgettiag even the unlettered 

where hailmc with ureat 'il" 

illustrated lantern lectures of the Somty. 
It is not only the learned societies of the city 
likrtbe Un^ersity. the Science Congress 
the Sabitya Parishad, etc, that had ''^e^wmed 
the lectures but from the remo e 
alsobas come warm response, and 
bad to visit Howrah, Hooghly, Bo^a, Ubna. 
Rai<hahJ, Rungpur, Dacca. 

Manickganj, Baiisal. and other Places 
“Tho permanent contribution of India to 
human history”, continued the historian 
Vice-Chancellor, was in the department of 
culture and ait, of philosophy and peaceful 
progress: and here our society has drawn 
inspiration from its Piirodha, the poet-sago 
Rabindranath Tagore” 

On this occasion Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Supenotendent of the Archaeological Survey 
cf India. Eastern Circle, delivered a very 
inferc'-ting lecture on the Paharpur excavations, 
•^he contntntion of Paharpur to the cu 
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E‘“Ss^ e»ols 

movement in lliis country. '^'"5*;S';j„^'Reniv?Jd 

gLU;iirf«'fes“crnEo^^ 

position IS tUis. _ heln ns or hinder. 

rthrlandV|^^0™Xrb“y “.“urn'fn'n^r 

ment (Lotia nod prolooged applause). 

Pandit Molilal Nehrn also was as oat- 
spoken in Ms condemnation ot the Com 
rnander-in-ohief’s announcement as Mr. 

r^“^ErmOWers”“peih Sleft 'wm 4° 

policy, to Pnm1?andM-m-Cbiel’3 anoonni^ 

boramUsioD. The Commanaer m ol the 

ment was a^fatthw step m xns u ^ tbioc they 


was Huit Ihor could not foUow tho Jf 
In RnfflUli Tiiere were thousands ot Btuaents m 
iSdia Spiblo cf Wlcwinc , f “»l''V>«Lo (fovSS ' 
were anvions to enter the but the o^r 

ment would not select them ticoaco they we™ 
not Croat cramlsons of S”“ ,,T,''!K IIo»- 
years atto were connected with the army 
ever snaarooated the announcement ot the wm 
mandcMn-Cliief .mistil be ‘;"’S,vell 

offers of admission to Wooli'ich and . . 

SSd Sandhurst miKht be, tlie remained that 
no fiubsUntiye advance had was"^ to be 

national army in tho sense that it ^as ^ 
oincered by Indians. It was sheer 
that it was not possible to 
CoUeso without mereasme tho military bua„e • 
Afghanistan. Persia, Turkey, 
with far smaller populations than 
can officer their armies with their own me . 
but India is falsely assumed to be tfcapablo 
ot snpplyine men fit to b®. „ot 

Government were sincere, it could have g 


Uovemmenc were Biuueiw, ii. 

the requisite number of graduate a 

from tho races, tribes, sects and 


Iroratlioracos.inDes,Bcms auu “ — v . 

by it to be warlike, namely, the JaiSr 
Sikhs. Pathans. Gurkhas, etc, not to speat 
of the entire Indian population. 


™“^"“n^KoUo?‘•^or“ the kM Sine they 
wotkiPB of that polioT . .tot. ,..5 ,o 

wanted, namely, ju lnd'aof reason to enthiKO 


wSitedT namely, an Indian ^jooo'^ o entlmse 
be established no >iad found "» 'e^^^ Comtnitlee 
over the leoommendauons oi u ^ member. 


over tho reebtf”/”", ,1™ been n member, 

he felt a sense of reiier mas 

Sinnatl, : HSh^STfSl tolaL now t for 
Pandit Jlotiial Nehm. Committee an 

even if as established, it would have 

Indian Sandhurst ^ wnuldliave bwn 

taken several yeara j ^ Indians for the 

a sufficient xflie^preed of Britain which 

arnov. But the J**®?'**®- in its cnp would 

was responsible coSfngency of one day 

not contemplate even tba^^cpmmgj ^ ^ ^ 

India standing ^®.u- i,ottom of my heart. o 
Tndianisatipn quesUon about Indw- 

are in India thew is no^ j ^ of 

nisation. Army. Buttherewas to be no 

Europeanisationof the Army. cadets require 

Indian Sandhurst ^d even the Qo^^mOTt’a 

fortlie real Sandhqmt werenoi jnnst takea Ion 


forUie real Sandhqmt werenot. m long 

opinion, availabe in be^a^ 

time before an InUiM manhot^ ol 

hahed. It was a was a dearth of cadeti 

India to say that there wm^ member of the 
Even in the short Umc ho wto^^ thonsands 


Even in the short p®®, j V^re were thonsands 

“=dTuu“h«ion no. 
ability bat in parentage. 


m pareuuofevo. 

IsniAH Cadets several 

“ Idem' we?e tSSJd^oS? 0f-f5an<Um«. 


Imperial Penny Post 

Tlie Statesman eupporfs the revived pro- 
posal for an Imperial penny Postage, even- 
thoueh it would invoke an aunual loss of si-c 
million pounds sterling, on the ground that ir 
would’ benefit Urge numbers of citizens. It 
writes : 

With reference to the proposed return to an 

imnprial p“Dny post, the Secretary .to the Post 

0!^ polls a long face at the estimated wsh 

which he puts at .BIX imlUoas R’erlintr. even aft^ 

allowing for an increase in traffic, ff Uat is 
onlv argument against the reform, all that can he 
Sd is that officialdom strains at cnat sand .swallow a 
mmel^ For an e-vnenditui® of six millions m 
untold boon would bo I'onferred 
mluions of British citizens. The wide flung 
^Slld be brought closer together and POOJ 
to whom every penny is a consideration .Yould be 
pneouraeed to keep in closer touch with th?m 
friends and relatives. It does not befit, an admiuis- 
tratioa which has added nearly 40 millions to the 
Badget in tho last four years to raise .pious hands 
at the proposal to spend another sir millions for a 
purpose y hich appeals to everybody. 

All these arguments apply to reduction 
of postage in India, mtdalis mutantlis. 
According to the present ratio of exchange, 
a penny is worth less than an anna, '^bicn 
i 3 what tho Indian Post Office charges here 
for carrying a letter of minimum weight 
The Imperial Penny Postage scheme means 
that a letter with a penny stamp attached 
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it. posted at tbe farthest extremity of the 
British Isles, woold reacli a man lUioc in 
the remotest corner of Ladakh, the Shan 
States, Australia, the Fiji Islands, etc. But a 
letter carried from anywhere in India to any- 
where else in India, ie, over a much shorter 
distance than the British letter, must cost 
for its carrying ono anna, which fa more 
than a penny. If for the adrantago of 
numerous British citizens, whose arerago in- 
come is ranch greater than that of Indians, a 
loss of several million pounds is worth in- 
curriog, why should not a smaller loss bo 
worth incurring by the Government of India 
for the advantage of a larger nttnthcf of 
persons ? 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dapart- 
ment combined worked at a profit ol Rs. 
21,02.612 duriog the year in20>27, in spito of 
the fact that the Telegraph Department, taken 
by itself, caused a not loas of Ks. 12,72,332. So 
it is qaite probable that, if postage wero 
reduced, the resulting increase in the 
number of post cards aod letters used would 
prevent serious loss to the PosUl Ooptrl- 
ment alone. In the mass the Telegraphs 
serve tho tnoro well-to-do section of tho 
pooplo nsing tho eombloed Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. Tho higher posttgo rates 
at present charged ought not to be kept np 
raainiy In the interests of this richer telo- 
graph-using section. 

Postage rates arc chenper in Japan and 
the United States than in lodiv Tho postal 
department ought hero to bo treated as a 
development department as in many other 
countries. 

It is to bo regretted that this year, too, 
motions for tho reduction of postage wero 
lost in the Assembly It is said thst they 
could have been parried if all the members 
who helped to pas-s the na confidence in the 
Simon Coramissioii motion had been in their 
places and voted aright when the postal 
resolutions were moved, If so, tbe absent 
tnerobers were goilty of neglect of duty. 


Hr. Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill 

The Select Committee’s report on 3Ir. 
liar BiUs Sarda's Bill against child marriage 
has been signed subject to miautes of 
di'sent by five members. 

Tbo Coamitteo his decided that tbe Bill should 
effect Its rnrrose ot restramiag child carriages not 
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by declaring sneh marriages to be iaval'd bnt by 
imposing pimUhments upon those who partuipato 
in them. It has also been proposed that the 
nmended Bill should be general m its scope and 
apply to all classes and communUies in British 
India The mimoum marriaijeable age for boys 
has been settled at eighteen years and for girls at 
fojrteen. Tfteso decisions are embodied in sub- 
clause 2 of the amended Bill. 

The next important prmdplo determined is the 
interpretation of the phrase participants m a child 
marruge ’ It has been decided that the following 
classes should coino witlun tho penal provisions 
of the Bill nam»ly. (A) male atlults who marry 
youQi girls. tU) persons, who perform aav 
casentul ceremony of a child marriage, and (U) 
parents and gnanlians. who promote or permit a 
child marriage The committee has decided tluat 
wlicreaboy between theatres of eighteen andtweaty- 
one marries a child he shall be tnble to hno.and 
that where a man above t»'eoty-ono marries a 
child be ahatl tnenr the tall wnaHy presenbed for 
offenees under the A't, In clause 3 It h.as 
provided for a fine of Ks. I.OOU for effenden above 
the age of eighteen veirs and under twenty-ona 
and in eliuse 7 it has been provided that imcriscn- 
tnent shall not bo imposed on these ofTcaders 
onder aav ciivumsLiaci's Clause 4 relates to 
ofTenders above me age of tweoty-one years 

Tbe aeit point decmeil was tho extent of 
piinishmeot to bo providcit gcocnlly for offoaecs 
oodcr the A t and this has been fixed at simple 
impriscQtneot up to ono month a boo up to one 
thousand npoes or both tlieso. Tho pani'-hments 
appear in cUa<es 4 5 ani C of the amended .Bill. 

CerUm provisions have been made to avoid the 
risk of (nro'oua prose<'ution and bansament. It 
has bivn provided in elanso 8 that only, Courts of 
rresiii-racy Rigistri’es and district SlujtstraM 
shall have juasdiclion in .eases concerning child 
marriages. In cUa«e Q it has been profideu that 
cogoisanco can be uken only noon compuint malo 
withm one year of the soiemnisatioa of i^ho 
mamige. In cUuso Ifl it has been Uid dovfn that 
the Court, unless it di*aiis.«es tho compUiat shall 
in all Ca«es make a prelimmary iciuiry under 
S-*etioo 292 of the Code of Cnmirui I'roccdnre, 
Ji'Ojf. In clause 11 a provision hn been add-nt 
reuniring the ccmpUinaat to give socunty fer psy- 
ineot of any corapeoMtioo that mav tw award^sl 
MTunat him under Socimn 2CO of the same Code- 
It has been al»o providevl that the Act shall not 
come info force until the Isk dav ob Arnl. Vy 
whioH It is expected tbe rrovi>iocs of the Hill will 
bo wht<»ly known amorg all classes aod coramnni- 
lies. The Government ba.a been a.vttat to take 
eicep'ioca! messorM in publishing the a’t as 
fically passed. 

We are on the whole (a fivonr of the 
Bill as re-easl by tbe Select Committee. If 
passed into Isw. it will not eaferiilly ifTcct 
the oarriagrjMe age prevaJent among tke 
educated ela«ses. But as ths illiterate and 
oaedaeated na'aea fom the vast csjsrity 
of tbe people of India, strenuous and cease- 
less educative work most be carried ca 
gmoec them. 

The physical, mcral tad inlellectual edu- 

■" '\ ' 
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.cation of girls must also be qndortafeen on 
n TBstly wider scale both by the people and 
the Government.' 

So far as Bengal is cooceined, those who 
are or are called political leaders and Ibeir 
followers must pay greater attention than thej 
.do at present to the prevention of outrages on 
girls and women. For, higher marriageable 
,age for girls would mean the keeping uq- 
'married of large ' numbers of girls of a 
maturer age than at , present. The risk to 
HindU' girls would be greater thau Muslim 
girls, because purdah is stricter among 
Muslims and because statistics show that 
Hindu girls are victimised in larger nombers 
by Muslim and Hindu rufhaos than Mnslim 
•girls ST& by Hindu and Muslim rnffiaos. la 
writing this "we do not indirectly suggest 
that purdah should be made stricter among 
Hindus. 'What we suggest is that Hiodus, 
young and old, should be more coarageons, 
'willing and able to protect girls and women 
than they, are, and girls and women should 
also be taught the -arts of self-defeuco. 

In the course of hts statement to the 
Press Mr. Barda says: 


"The Muslim opinion is dead tuminst iowerioc 
the minimum marriageable age of girls below u, 
and there is hardly any lesridon why tiie Hi'Ddus, 
whose interest .m the weir being of their otrn 
commutiity is os strong as that of the aluaiima in 
theirs, should want the age to be fixed below 
14." 

"It is apprehended that those who. are opposed to 
all social reforms or to legi-Utioa in any form, in 
the matter of social reforms will start an agiution 
against Uie Bill, and it is therefore necessary that 
all Indians who have tbo good of India .at bean 
should bfgio work in right earnest in (his roaUer 
of the most vital importance and to the welMwine 
of the nation, (o edneato public opinion and to 
focus it on the provisions of the Bill. 

*1 particularly appeal to the «-ocnco of India to 
bo up and working and to leave no stone unturned 
to see that the Bill becomes a measure of aartiuato 
inarnago reform and to show that, as it primanijr 
alTects iheir welNbeing and their fatucc happiness, 
llicy are fully conscious of their rcsponsibilitiea 
in the matter and their power to^hape tlieir faioro 
desUnies.” 


• Madras Council ‘Ag:ain8t Child Marriage 
An Associated Press message, .dated 
Madras, March 27, states;—* 

Strong condemnation of child marriage lotind 
ocpresMDD in iho Madras Couniil this altemofm 
wticQ Dr. Mulhulakshuii Amoial moved a resololioo 
cmi'hMising the Dcof»*suy for legislation m 
connection with raising ot marriageable age of bma 
and girls to iwcnty-ono and sixieen resi'e-’tiTclj'. 
opAwkers uciHored the practice of early tnarrugo 


and urged British India io follow the lead of 
Indian slates. 

The motion was carried without division. 


Satyendra Prasaana Sinha 

' I Saw Satyendra Frasanna Stnba for the 
first time when be returned to India after 
boiog called to the Bar His cousin, the 
late Hemcodranatb Sloba, was then residing 
in Calcutta as a college student in an old 
house in Mir Jafai's Lane (now Collego 
Row), Calcutta, with s few frionds, myself 
being one of them. ,0n landing tn Calcutta, 
be spent a day or two with us iu that 
house. 

I Always respected him, because ho was a 
gentleman and a man of character. Our 
views in social and religious matters wero 
similar; in politics wo somewhat differed. 
But I never had any doubts regarding his 
sincere love of . tbe Motherland and his 
desire that she should be free io the 
fullest sense of the word. T//e People of 
Lahore is quite right in stating that liu was 
not of the breed of flatterers: his advance* 
moot la fife was doe to his merits, nod oJbo, 
of course, to the rising tide of national svlf* 
assertion in Iho country. Ife never mis- 
took rndeness for spirit of independence ; 
DOr did hn ever suffer from a swelled hvnd. 

Tl/e Indian Social Itcfonner writes 

Io hia own qolet way. he worked to advance 
the national causa m every direction. He look a 
keco inteivat in the progress o! the suml wove- 
meat in Piirticular anil regreUtd that it cutild not 
proceed /afcter. io a letter wrritvo ;H>»r two raoDfijs 
azo. bold Sinha expresst-d bis picastiio at the 
Sneer'S of the. last National SucusI Cuuftrr.nce. 
adding : "I wish the pace could be gri-aily a cc- 
icrated ; but take comlort when I rnncmlHir the 
wbo dictum ot I/ird Bacon that "if the loice of 
custom, simple and separute, be great, iho turce 
of custom, copulate and cooioioid and coliegute 
» far greater" ; and only tnuso «ho are actual 
-woikcts in the social Held can reulisc tbo eour- 
mous difhculltes in tbclr vay. PaticuLO must bo 
our waicbwnid." Tbe difUcuitiea are not su great 
as they seemed to I/inl biiiba, and ibey bavo 
etp«diiy dunmished. The ptosiioct of rclurm 
■was never (ingbicr than it is lo-day. To a consi- 
derable extent. this is tbo direct conBequeneo of 
the awakentU political consdcnco of tbo counlry, 
vrhtcbcLablefl it to vie (ho dtUtfa of locial life m 
(heir itropor perspettivc, and Ixird Sinha'a part-in 
the great aaakrniag is second (u that of cene. ‘ 

Hit innate modesty and gcntlctnaulincss 
prevented him fioui practuing tho art of 
selFadrertitomeot. These *• train are fonaii 


NOTES 


EOT 


eTemoHfied in the following extract from 

The Indian Social Hefarmer : 


!^rd Sioha’s Chyif)^?: Vo reprint eJsowhero 
a letter wnttea by Mr. N. N Siroar in whioh he 
IxiiQts oat. ia repodialion of Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
calarnny. the social benefactions of Lord Sinha to 
J)i? native vij/aire of R-tipnr IVe had not noficetf 
this in oar readine of Miss Miyo’s book, nnlil Ijord 
^iQhs himself called attention to it. Friends ia 
i-nzland have b«en pressinc for an Erelish ^ition 
of fhereormtof oar articles in reply to 3fiss Sfayo's 
boor, acd one of them snezested that Lord 8mha 
shontd be reqnested to write an Infrodnction. 
to MkinB to fy excnsed. lyjrd Smha wrote: ‘I 
QOnnt If it would he of much use for rne to write 
a -foreword for the proposed Erzli«h edition of 

? our articles in reply toMiss Mayo’s “Mother India”. 

ersonal r pcour may be attnhnted to me. as she 
devofM half a chapter to TitifyinR me— ancpy- 
monsly but sulhHently clearly to indicate whom 
she mi^nt. I trust you will excuse me if I keep 
clea» ol the conlroversT, which is also zettini; stale 
now 'Mr. Sircar says that Lord Sinfia rcfusi^ to 
have his beuefacUons advertised ia order to rebut 
Miss Mayo’a calumny. 


That Dotorlons woman’s calnropy is to bo 
found in the followinij pssssee of her boot 
Molher India, pp. 105-19C, British editioo : — 


It was one of the most eminent of lirioe Indians 
who Bare me th's elueidstion of the atiiinde of 
A rcspapted Hmdu Qoblemaa toward bis own 
‘home fowB.’ 


Disease, dirt and ftmorance are the chamcicria- 
tim of my cooafry.-' he said in his perfect Enzli«h. 
eittmff In his citv-honse lihrsir where hia lone 
xo*8 of Uw-fioobs stand raarehalfed afonir the 
walls. Take my own Tillacre, where for centuries 
the head of my family has been chief. When I 
who sm now head, left It seventeen years aeo. it 
cootsined som» ffOO inhabitants. M’ben I revisited 
it....I (onnd *hat the population had dwindled to 
fewer than 600 persons. I was horrifled— 

“Mv question, therefore, is plain, n'/rat June the 
J3nb*n hftn dotrx) in the loft himdrefi that 
mu vtllnpe ghoufd like this f The British Bay, 
“We had to establish peace and order before wo 
could take other matters np”; also, "this is a vast 
connfry. we have to bniid bridzes and niada and 
irriffat'on canals.” Out surely, surely, they could 
have done more, and faster. And they let my 
people starve 1’ 


After qnotine these words of Lord Siuba’a 
withont mentioning his name, the antboress 
gavs that “be. the one great maa of his 
village, had left that village withont help, 
advice, leadership”, etc. Lord Sinha did 
help his village He gpent money for its 
edocatioual, sanitary and agricnltoral iroptove- 
meot. and has left endowments for the 
continuance of such work. 


Sir Bamaubhai Kilkantb 

Gujarat in particnlar and all India have 
lost s great citizen io Sir Ratnanbhai 
Nilkaotb. Of him the Stibodha Patrika 
wrt.es .• — 


His death removes from our midst one of the 
most distingnished lawyers of the Ahmedabad bar, 
one of the warmest advocates of social reform and 
the leader of the Praribaoa Samaj movement in 
Gujarat We cannot, in this short article, speak 
of the ionumerable services that Sir itamanbhai 
rendered as the President of the Ahmedabad 
Mnoicipality and a Member of the first Bombav 
Legislative Council : we are more concerned with 
what he did to further the cause of religious and 
social reform in OujaraL Uaviog inherited from 
his wellkoown father Rao Saheb Mahipafram 
Rupram his pasdon for bringing about a total 
change in the religious and social outlook of the 
people of Ooiarat. Sir lUmanbhai decided to 
devote himseJf heart and soul to the cause of 
tho Prarthana Samaj movement. 

Sir Ramanbhai was a man of great abilities and 
remarkable gifts and it was not surprising that ho 
should have been engaged in so many public 
activities and connected with so many oreanm* 
tions. but we donbt if there was ever any work 
which was dearer to bis heart than the work of 
the Prarthana ^maj Without intending in the 
least 10 condone the onforlnnate mistakes that he 
may or may not have cominilted. let it be said in 
fairness to this man who has not always been 
poderstood sod appreciaied m the way he deserved, 
that the refolds that be actnaily brought about in 
practice were so uomense for his time and cir- 
cQmstaoces that we would sot hesitate to class 
him. (or that sod that alone among the greatest 
reformers that Unjarat has produced. . 

StnciJy from a point cl view of social, reform 
he went far ahead of bis contemporaries. Uis 
wife. Lady Vidya Goun. is the first Qnjsrati lady 
gradnaie. three of his daughters are also graduates 
and the remaining two will graduate In a year or 
90. Ilia isi one of the iroBt cultured families in 
Oojarat If Sir Ramanbhai had done no other 
work, his own family would sufficiency indicate 
tbe largeness of the spirit of the man who has 
now gone to take his welt ermed icsL 


K. Banga Hao 

Tbe late Mr. K. Itanga Rao of Mangalore 
wsB a great friend of “the depressed classes” 
and worked for tbe amelioration of their 
oonditloD for years (ill the day of his death. 
We iotend to publish an article on bis life 
and work in a future issue. 


Mr, Natarajan on City College Affairs 
The paragraph on -'‘The City College and 
Hindo Festivals” published in The Indian- 
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^cial liefonner docs not do /astico to Mr. 
R. Nntarnjan's reputation as o journalist and 
a thinker. Probably he has not bad tiaio to 
obtain foil and accurate knowledge of all tho' 
facts. So many falsehoods relating to tho 
subject have been and are still being circu- 
lated that it is not practicable to overtake 
and 03 poso them in a monthly magazine. 

Tho principal, Mr. Heramba Chandra 
Jiaitra, has been characterised as “a rather 
strait-laced Brahmo Samajist’* It is no- ‘ 
necessary for ns to defend him against this 
gratuitous personal attack, made in such 
perfect good teste. What has to be pointed 
ont, in order to show that it is gratuitous, 
is that whatever Mr. llnitra has done 
has not been done in his individual capacity. 
Like other colleges in Bengal, City College 
has a governing body or council, con- 
sisting oi Drahmo and Hindu members, which 
arrivea at decisions, and the Principal gives 
effect to them. Perhaps, of course, it is the 
governing body or council which is ‘‘strait- 
laced,” not Mr. Maitra, or not Mr. Maitra 
alone. 

Mr.'Natarajan writes 

The idea oi taking advantace of the necessity 
of Hindu students to join the City College for 
secular education, to forco on them the creed of 
the Brabzno Samaj. i.s sot fair either to the 
students or the Samai.' We are sure that Baja 
Ram Alohun Roy would not have approvrd.of it. 
From rrobibitmg the puja iu the Hostel, itis but 
one step to probibitiDB it in the homes of the 
boys. 

There never was, nor is there now, tho 
faintest ‘idea of taking advantage of the 
necessity of Hindu Students to join the City 
College’- Calcutta, not to speak of many mofossU 
towns of Bengal, contains many Colleges, 
as cheap as City College, which can occom- 
modate all the stodents of 'that ' college in - 
addition to their own.. Therefore, there is 
strictly speaking no necesdiy for any Hindu 
student to join City , College. Those who 
join it and its Ram Uohnu Roy Hostel 
do so knowing fall! well wbat’the rules ar^ 
There has never been any attempt to . 
force the creed of the Brahmo 'Samaj on 
any student or anybody else. The boarders > 
of the Ram Slohun Roy hostel have all along- 
been allowed perfect liberty of individual . 
■worship there according to their beliefs 
Moreover, they have all along been^ allowed 
to celebrate the Sarasvati Pajajestival ouV 
side the hostel, and they hare, done so this 
year. too. Under the circumstances, if any 
group of Brahmos do not allow any religions. 


fostival of which iraage-worsbip is a part to 
bo celebrated in any house and grounds 
under their charge and control, such action, 
in our opinion, does not deserve to be 
characterized in tho way Mr. Nalarojan has 
done. Tho Ram Mohun Roy Hostel is not 
a church, it is truo ; but it is not a Hiuda 
tempio either. It is a ' hostel meant for 
students of all religions not merely for Hindu 
students. Hindu students certainly have’ 
tho right of freedom of worship. But. we 
presnme, the Brahmo Samajists also have 
tho right to detorraino what , shall or shall 
not bo done in houses and grounds ander 
their oharge and control. 

Wo understand that at piescnt almost all 
the boarders of the Ram Slohon Roy Hostel are 
Hindns Bnt it is not an e.Tclasively Hindu hostel.' 
Students of City College of any other deno- 
mination aro entitled to reside in it, if they 
want to and if there be room. The college- 
authorities cannot shut them ont. Under 
tho oircumsfances, the authorities, we think, 
have been well-advised • in • laying down the 
rule that if stodents of any particular ^ sect 
want to celebrate a festival, they ehonld do 
itontsido the hostel precincts. At 'the, same 
time, orthodoi students of any psrtionlar 
doDominatioD, provided they are sufBoient in 
number, may have -ft separate “mess” for i 
themselves in a separate house and celebrate ' 
their religious festivals there ' There is no 
objection to that If a hostel, like the City 
College hostel iu quostion, were open to 
students of all , religions, and if they all 
wanted to celebrate' their particular religious 
festivals there, it might thereby be certainly 
converted into a Religious Liberty Hall of 
Festivals of All Religions, but it is certain , 
that that would not promote intercommuoal 
peace and goodwill • and “nation-building.” 
as in such a Hall sacilGces of certain kinds 
of quadrupeds might lead to unintended 
human sacrifices also. 

Mr. Ilatarajan is sure that Raja Ram • 
Mohun Roy would, not have approved of the 
rule relating to festivals laid down for the 
hostel named after him. Bnt our' perusal of 
tho Raja’s life and Bengali as well as 
English works has not made us so cocksure as 
the editor of “tho Indian Social ’Reformer.”. 
Wo think he would have approved of it. ' 

“From prohibiting the Puja in the Hostel, 
it is but one step to prohibiting it in the ' 
homes of the boys.” Hypothetically it may ' 
be so. Bat the fact is and has been other- 
wise. Far from making such an absurd 
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affempt as probibiting the Paja in (ho homes 
of their fitndents, the City College authorities 
have all along allowed tho boarders to 
►'Celebrate the Pajah anywhere ouisido the 
llostel, and they hare done so. 

We do not wish to write more on the 
subject Xhe authorities of the City College 
and the leaders of the Sidbaran Bnhmo 
yamaj, with neither of which the present 
writer has any connection, ought to bate 
furnished the editors of the principal lodiao 
newspapers with a full account of the facts, 
in the absence of which the lies and balf- 
trnlbs published in the newspapers are being 
accepted as the nodilnted truth, and students 
guilty of gross breach of discipline, rowdyism 
aod of such highly reSned acts as iosulliog 
and moleatiPg their principal, hustling and 
abusing _ one of their professors, switching 
oil the lights in bis quarters, trying to force 
open the door of the apartments where be 
was residing with his family, ponring curds 
on the head of a felloW'Studeot and garland* 
iog another with old shoes for their olteoce 
of attendiog college, etc.,— are being eulogised 
as martyrs to religious freedom by 
Slime demagogues and some professors of 
riral colleges. 

A-Noble Gift 

Sir Annamalat Chetty has oCered the sum 
of twenty lalrbs of rupees afoug with 
properties attached to the Sri Mioakshi 
College at Chidambaram for the formatioo 
of a nnlrenity there. It is a great gift, 
which will Immortalise the donor’s name 
aud benefit countless geceratious 'of young 
people. 


“Whose is the Associated Press” 

The People asks in its issue of the 22nd 
March last, “Whose is the Associated 
Press ?” and pnblishes some test facts. It 
shows that the A. P. I. rerslon of the Lahore 
demonstration on the arriral of the Simon 
. Commission is the same as that which 
^ appeared in tho Anglo-Indian daily the 
"Civil and Military Gazette.” It goes on to 
ask Mr. JL C Roy some very inconvenient 
questions in this conection. • 


The Simon CommiBsion in the Panjab 

It is clear from the pages of The Tribune, 
The People and The llindu JTeralil. that the 
people o! the raojab gave the same sort of 
welcome to tlio Simon Commission which it 
generally received elsewhere, 'The welcomes 
were all got-up tomfoolery ” In many places, 
the boycotters were interfered with and roughly 
handled by the local police and officials. 


The Servants of the People Society 

The Servants of the People Society of 
Lahjre has jnst celebrated its 7fh anniver- 
aary. Its report for tho year 1927-28 shows 
that it has done good work fur the people 
in various directions, social, political, econo- 
mic and edneatiooal. m (be Panjab, V. P, 
Orissa and Kathiawar During the 
anniversary celebrations Pandit Madan 
Mobao Malaviya laid the foundation stone of 
the Hall which the Society requires in 
Lahore, naming it very appropriately after 
Lala Ln]pat Kai. the founder and diiector of 
the Society. Lalaji annouDced the esfablish- 
ment of a trust of the initial value of 
Ks. 1.10.000 for erecting a consumptives’ 
hospital for women. It is needless to praise 
him for bis chanties. 


The Holhar-Idiner Marriage 

So much fuss has been made over tho 
“coDveisioa” of Miss Nancy Miller and her 
marriage with the legally and illegally poly- 
'gSmous Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, because of 
the rank and wealth of the latter. ^ For, 
bigamous and polygamous “marriages ’ ot 
Indian Hindu princes and plebeians with 
women of European extractirn have 
taken place before ; what ate better and 
morally unobjectionable, rwr., monogamous 
marriages of Indian Hindus with women ot 
European extraction, have also taken place 
ere this Such women have also previously 
undergone shucldhi to contract monogamons 
marriage with Indiau Hindus. There was, 
therefore, nothing now in the IIolkar-Miller 
afiair except the rank and , wealth and un- 
bridled animality ' of the man concerned. 
Eiodaism allows the taking of a new wife, 
during tho life time of previous wives if 
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ihoy haro not horae n son. Tbo Uoltar 
cannot plead oven this oxcusc. 

His JJoUurssXho Saokaracliarya of Karatlr 
ptth liasmado a Krandiioquont speech, in cfloct 
characlciisinf' tbo shudtlln of SUss Miller as 
a sort of opoch-makJDR affair. Kpoch'rnakiojj 
it is in a scoso of ivhich neither Ilia 
Holiness nor his Ilindtt supporters ought to 
be proud. It is not epoch-rnnking fn tbo 
matter of ncceptanco of Hindnism by won* 
Hindu European gentlemen and ladies. For 
such acceptanco had already becotno a thing 
of past bjstory before ever Sir Tnkoji Kao 
saw JlisB Miller. The acceptanco of Ilindn* 
ism by occidental ladies from entirely doq. 
Tvorldly motires is also ireJJ-kaon’c. Tat© 
tho case of Sister Nivcdita of hailanod 
memory. If the word epoch-making is to bo 
used in connection with tho acceptance of 
Hinduism by occidental ladies, it shoald bo 
reserved for cases like licrs. 

We have all along been in favonr of 
every religious coraraaolty having and 
exercising tho right to convert persons of 
a difTerent faith by all legitimate mcaoa. 
But we are against glorifying “conversloDS” 
whoso plaiu object is worldly; and 
when that objeect is polygamy, ft 
deserves condemnation. It -is true, 8ir 
Takoji Rao is not the only polygamous 
prince. But a vicious practice cannot become 
a commendable virtue because of its common. . 
ness among princes, nor can it be commeoded 
because one offender is a roan of rank and 
wealth and the other offender is a' woman 
wjib a pale .pint skin. The following Free 
Press message appears in The Leader 
' . ^ , Loimo5. iUbreft 19. 


and {he candidates bo a lifilo too maay, 
Hindu girls In India, whoso marriage is none 
too easy an aflair, may find it a still more 
dlllioult thing f For they cannot flirt aed 
woo. which Western women can. 

• A correspondent of Hic Leader, writing 
from Indore on the 19lh March, says: 

“Ills IliBhntss is reported to have express^ 
bis keen desire to devote liis future life to the 
cause of educational and social uplift of the 
ooantry.” 

May tho God Randarpa save India frutu 
such npliftorsi Of course, Sir Tukcji Rao 
Uolkar may not bo tho worst among his 
brethfoo. But neither is bo among the best, 
or oven among the moroly passable ones. 

An Associated Press inessago, dated 
Barwaho, March J9, states;— 

Their nighnesscs Sfaharaja Sir Tnkoji Pao and 
ifaharani Sharmishla Davi have been tho recipictits 
o! numerous cnncralnlatory messages from brother 
i'finces, includiog the Maharaja of Rspurthaia 
and friends from EoBland. America and Pans. 
Several leaders of religious tlioogiit such as S/ahS' 
mohopadbyayas from Calcutta. Beaares ana other 
centres of learning, have rent messages offering 
ibeir benedictions to tbcir nighnesses. 

Probably these “brother Princes'* sent con- 
gratulatory messages to the older (llBbaranla,y 
of Rulkaralsoon their acqoisition of a new ccr’// 
wife. At least the “ sister PrinceBseR*' pmst 
have done so. These congratnlatory messages 
also deserve to be published. And the 
beDedIctioos showered on the occasion on the 
older . Maharanis by the “several leaders of 
religions tbongbt" should be preserved in a 
museum and exhibited as proofs o! ^ their 
deep and high religiosity. • 

Tbe whole thing is nauseating to a degree. 


The news of Miss StIJIer’s convereion has ^ 4 - 
ted a great sersatinn in Englind. NumerouajetterB 
reached the office of the Jndhn. inquinB/r whether 
such conversii’ti could be made outside India and 
whether the Hindu Mission could find it possible 
to CO to Eurooe for . the purpose of accepting 
recruits to the Hindu faith. nr t - 

One of the letters appeals to the new Mabaraui 
Sbamislha Bai Holkar to initiate a new movement 
to start a Hindu mission in Eaiope and America 
for epreadiog Hinduism. 

There is nothing to show that British 
men and women have suddenly awakened 
to the high spiritual teachings of the 
TJpanishads. There are hundreds of thousands 
of surplus nDmarricd women in Englanq. 
many of whom would not disUko marrying _ 
Icdiao princes and other wealthy Indian meu 
^a career, Should they choose such a career 


Colour Bar Act Applied to Natal 

Bombay, sfarch 23. 

News has been received by the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association that the Colour Bar Act has 
boon made applicable to Katal enabling the Oovern* 
roent to declare what skilled occupations are to 
be rwerved for white and coloured persons only, 
<0 the exclusion of the African natives and the 
Indian population. This, it is said, creates a very 
semius sitoacion, since the bulk ‘of the Indiaa 

E opuUlion Is confined to Natal and many of them 
“in/r Colonial born lodiaos, ore dependent on 
skilled and seoii-skilled employment. The Natal 
Indian Congress has. therefore, entered its vigor- 
ous protest and it is believed they have also 
telegraphed to the Government of India. 

Tbis creates a vfcry serious sitnatiou. 
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fill 


The Govetfimenl of India shonld take prompt 
and Yigorous action in the mattot. 

Firing at Railway Strikers at 
Samangachi 

We read the Statesman to discover why 
the Bailtrav strikers were shot at at Bamno* 
cachi, ktllmg some of them We cnntd not 
find out how and why the crowd which was 
peacefnl throDKhout came to bo considered a 
mnrderous mob r»^qnirine shooting when Iney 
wanted to cross the BamnnRachi Bridge. We 
are not satisfied that tbe shooting naa 
necessary and justified. 

It is n well-kuowQ fact that shooting is 
resorted tn more often and on less serioas 
occasions than in England. Oar lives arc 
cheap here. 


Paid Vies'C&SDcellor for Calcntta 
The Bengal L«ci^l<itive Coaocil has done 
well to reject the demand for a salary for 
the Yice*OhanceIlor of the Calcatta Ooiver- 
sitj. None of oar previoat Yice-Chaocellorv, 
nov the present one ever asked to be paid 
'■nW their lahonrs. Had the salary been voted, 
it wAiild have been ased, thoagh asjastly, to 
vilify Professor Jadauath Sarkar. 


Simon Commission Committee for Bengal 
The Beaaal Government has used its 
discretion aright in not moving for the 
appointment of a Committee of (he B^ogal 
Coaocil to co-operate in a sabordioate 
capacity with the Simon Commission. It 
will, CO donbt, go on manoeovring to aecnre 
a majority fa order to hring forward fhe 
motion at the proper time. 


Egyptian Independence 
la British dictionaries independence still 
contiones to mean independence ; — there are 
DO different grades or varieties of indepen- 
dence. Bat if British Imperialists saccecd 
in having their own way, at no distant date 
British lexicographers wonid have to define 
the varieties of independence known as 
Egyptian, Iraqiao, etc. Bat the Egyptians 


themselves want the thing called indepen- 
dence without any qualifying adj-ctive. 
Their new Prime Slinister, Nahas Pasha, 
Wants to safeguard his country’s rights in the 
8adao lie will net agree to any condition 
conflictiag with its complete independence. 
At the fame time, like every other civiliaed 
independent country, Egypt, be save, is 
willing and ready to safegaard the interests 
of foreigners residing there. 


Dominion Status and Indepsndenca 
So far as the British Empire is concerned 
tbe line of demarcation between dominioohood 
and independence is bound to become gradually 
fainter and fainter Canada has independent- 
ly appointed some ambas'>adars abroad nod 
o»ncladed treaties also independently. 
Ireland has followed suit. The Irish Free 
State has got its treaty with Great Britain 
registered at the oibce of the League of 
Nuttoas. Soiao of the Doaioioas hare got 
tbeir mandated territories. As a result of 
the last Imperial Confereace it was noder- 
stood that if Britain entered upon any war 
withont the previous consent of any Domi- 
nion (hat Dominion had tbo right not to 
help tbo 'mother" country but to remaia 
oeutraL In a recent pronouncement General 
Herizog has made a declaration in favour of 
soch a right. The exercise of each a right 
Will make for peace to some extent, There 
is another right of independent states, 
namely, tbe right to declare war. No Dimi- 
Dion has yet claimed this right even jn theory. 


Aligarh University Enquiry 

The report of the Aligarh University 
Committee of Eaquiiy is said to have revealed 
a very sad picture of the affairs at that iasti- 
tntioo. It is said that in consequence Dr. 
Ziaaddln Abmed, its pro-vice-chancellor, 
bas been asked to take leave preparatory to 
retirement. It is also said that tbe heads 
of all its departments are henceforth to be 
Europeans. That would mean that there 
were no cultured, able and honest Musalmans 
to be had even for the high salaries to be 
paid to the Europeans. Snch Europeaniza- 
tion would be a sad and damaging comment- 
ary on the claim of the Muslim community 
to share all powers and privileges with the 
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Hindas" Eor, in none of tho other odicially 
recogDiscd universities, where the talent of 
all Indian communities has scope, has there 
bfcen any debacle like that at Alicarh. 

Wo dare not, of coarse, sorioasly snggest 
that if Muslim talent, ability and integrity 
ho not available, Indian non*MasUm, talent 
may bo given a chance. For most Indian 
Muslims there are only two alternatives — 
Muslim management or European management 
The tacit admission of European superiority 
would be bearable ; bat the implied admis- 
sion of non-Muslim Indian > sapertority must 
bo anthinkable. 

Long ago, as an cinraple ' of Aligarh 
methods, we stated, withoat any subsequent 
contradiction on anybody's part, that though 
at a certain examination all tbq^ candidates 
had failed in mathematics, when* the results 
were pnblished they wore all found to have 
passed in mathematics as well as In other 
subjects ! One can befool tho pablic for a 
time, hat one cannot bofool Nemesis for all 
time. 


India’s Payment for the British Army 

A Reuter’s telegram, dated March 27, 
states that India’s capitation payment for 
“Home” effective service is £1,400,000 and 
contribution 'for non-piTective services 
£ 1 , 110 , 000 — total £2,610,000, 


'Cc~edncation in Bengal ScJkwJs 

A correspondent of the Amrita Bazar 
Pairika draws attention to, the fact that in 
his presidential address drilvercd at the 
cooference of college teachers recently held 
at Barisal Principal G. C. Bose ’ spoke of 
co-edocation in the following terms:—, 

“I know there is a good deal of prejndice 
Bgainst co-edneation ' in the counts, bnt 1 am 
confidpnt with the srowth of mndorn idea? all such 
prejudice will be overcome. There is no 'more 


healthy corrective against tho 'sex-obsession’ than 
intellectual comradeship and participation io the 
inooceot delights of common pursuits and social^ 
pleasares and for this no other agency could be' 
devised than co-education in higher stages.” 

Tho correspoodont adds:— ’ 

In the last Howrah District Teachers' Coa- 
ference also a resolution was moved by Baba 
Mohit Kumar Baaeriee, Head Master, Billy Bivsa 
Sishu Yidy.alaya, recommending that ‘co-edacaticn 
be introduced m '1. E. and li. E. .Schools where 
local conditions will permit,” and it was passed 
l)V an overwhelming mafon'tv. This if given 
effect to by the Edneation Depth will no doabt 
be an advance movement in the held of education. 

I Know of two schools where co-edneation prevails 
satisfactorilv and saocessfally too. but the 
Education Deptt, ( I mean the Inspectors of 
Schools ) have been constantly discredittng them 
and hilterly opposing the .system. When tho 
countrymen want such a tliinp, will the Director 
of Pablic Instruction, Bengal, issue a circular so 
that co-educatioa may be permitted to bo 
introduced in schools or colleges that demsDa 

Co-education shonid certainly be pertnitted 
whore, tho people want it, if for no other 
reason’ than this, that the number, of girls’ 
schools— particnlarly high schools— is 'very 
small in Bengal, and the Bengal Oovernment • 
has been so rntblessly and delibernteh^ 
robbed of its resources by the wicked Moslon 
Award that there is no likelihood of ihg.' 
Bengal Education Department opening 
aiding girls’ schools in saOiclent ntl^abers 
io the immediate future. 


The Boycott of British Cloth 
. British and other foreign cloth shodid 
eerfainly be boyaottod. Bat the boycott caa 
be effective, only if the manufacturers and 
suppliers of khaddar and Indian mill yarns 
and cloth will increase ' their out-taro, be 
honest, and restrain their desire for gain 
within doe limits. ’ . . 

During the anti-Parlition agitation in 
Bengal, some Bombay ‘ railI-own'.'r3 not only 
cbaigcd unconscionable prices for their 
goods bnt passed off ffapanoso cloth as made 
in India. , - . 
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HOW KULING INDIA INJURES ENGLAND 

Br Dll J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Fart Fta'iT 

I T l9 belieted by the present writer that 
iiOgl»nd, 5a robbing India of her freedom 
and forcing upon her a foreign rule, not 
«n\y infllcU open bee the greatest lojary 
aor nation can sotTer, but also that, in thus 
wcoQgiag India, she serioasly injares berself, 
and ia many ways- It Is the object of this 
article to point ont some of the ways in 
which Eogland is hurt by forciffg a hreigo 
rnio upon the lodian people 

The ininry which England reccises from 
her domination of India is of two kiod^, 
namely, niorcKwo/'fll and social), or that which 
comes to iudindiidls, and poltlical, or that 
which comes to the nation. Let us look first 
at the moral (and social harm—the daihog of 
the finer sentiments, manners and ideals of 
life, and lowering of the moral charactet, 
which comes— not to all persons who return 
from service in India, but to Teiy large 
numbers, it is believed to a large majority. 

Id (he very nature of things, any man 
-who wrongs another man. or any nation 
that wrongs another nation, suffers. nius,t 
suffer a lowering o! its or bis motal standards, 
■ a greater or less degree of moral degra- 
dation. This is a law of the moral rmirerse 
which can no more be escaped than can the 
Jaw of graritation- 


The moral hardeoing, the moral degeoera- 
tioo, which Englishmen suffer from tbo des- 
potic rule which they practise in India, of 
course, manifests itself first in India itself. 
fiat It does not stop there. These Eoghsb* 
men returo home to England as soon as 
their terms of lodian service expire, and of 
necessity bring with them the lowered moral 
staodards and the autoeratie, imperialistic 
spirit which have been bred in them. 

This is a moral poison of a very serious 
nature, which is being introduced constantly 
iuto England with the return hoth of the 
civil service men and of the military service 
men. And there is no possibility of England 
geftiug Tid of it so long as she holds India 
in forced subjection. 

Many Eogfishmeo themselves recogaiza 
and deplore this moral injury which >vtheir 
country not only suffers now, but has 
sufTered ever since its domination of India 
began. 

Macaulay, in his Essiy on Lord Clive, 
gives ns a graphic pictvrei which mates 
clear the early part of the story. He tells 
ns that the life lived by Eoglisbmen in India 
and the enormous wealth which they ac- 
quired there, mainly by extortion and 
robbery, filled England with hundreds of 
“nabobs,” men who returned from a few 
years io India, rich and proud, to strut. 
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nod parndo their ilhpolten riche?, to exhibit 
toward their (cllow? tho saxio d imioeoting 
spirit which they had shown to their snbjeoU 
aod virloal slaves in tho East, and tocorr«.>t 
and deprave tho Bnpllsh society In which 
(hey loorcd. "Miny of thcra,” says JfaOrtUiay* 
“had sprung from obscurity; they had ac^ 
quired great weailh in India, and rotutoiog 
homo they oxhibiled it insolently and spent 
it extravagantly ; they had crowd? of menial?, 
gold and silver plate, Dresden china, venisoa 
and Ilargundy' wine ; but they were still low 
men.” 

Tho "nabobs” who come back from India 
now (i! ' wo may still call them by that 
significant name) are of a somewhat difTetent 
kind. They arc not generally so rich; soma 
of them are not of so hnmbfo origin, thoogh 
not a few are of ao origin qaite as hamblo. 
Bat no one who is acqaainled with the 
social England of to-day can deny that 
many, oven if not all, bring back from their 
years of “looking down” on ovorybody poss- 
essed of a “dark akin.” and of ‘ doraineoriog” 
over the ’^natives,” essentially, the Rama 
nutocratio, undooiocratic, sometimes brutal 
and always daogerous spirit ^vliich oharae- 
(etized tho earltcc nabobs, although it Is 
generally shown in less obtrusivo and 
vulgar ways now than in tho earlier days. 

L®t mo cito some (estiraonles from 
EDcU'shmcn themselves regarding this matter. 

Dr. T. H, Datherfnrd, it. P. after a tour 
of investigation in India in 1026. orabodied 
the results of his observations and ex- 
periences in a book in which he says; 

“Onr forefathers took India for the nqrpose of 

evnloitinc its resources, aod we hold it jo-dty 
for the eatBo immoral pnrpcwe. , Onr iDiJiao 
Empire has poisoned ns wilh tbo vim of im- 
perialism. has lowered our stindard of moral 
ralnes at liorao and abroad, and lostcred in u? tj,o 
spirit of arrocance. intoleranco. creed and cUs- 
iionesty, degrading our national life. ' 

Another testimony. In bis book, "Oordon 
at Khartontn,” Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blnnt 


says; 

“It is impossiWo to exercise tyiwmUal 
antbority abroad and retain a proper regard for 
liberty at home.” 

In another connection ho adds; 

“The two tbines are not compatible. 5Iy 
teadinB of history has taught and practiral %- 
perience has confirmed to me. the fact that the 


*“iIodem India; Its Problems and Th6it 
Solution.’ Introduction, p. x. London. Bntish 
Labor Pablisbing Co. 


twk tindorbikcn hr n nilloo of mltaz o'.bir 
nition? .agiintt their will, i? tho most certain step- 
up3fl tho road to aitioaal raio. Too vini? of 
aatocMtio rule in foreiga lands iofects tho body 
politic at hone by a cwdoil process of cantempt 
for hamia brotherhood and eqat! rights, which 
are the basis of all just J.iw ana the onlygoaraatec- 
ot freeiom in free nalions.” , 

StiH aaothor tostimony from an eminent 
fiaglishaun. Mr. J, B. Hobson writes : 

“■Oar despotically rulei depjodeactes have 
ever fiorved to dvame the character ot our 
EoglUh piopic by teedinr the habit? ot snobbish 
Bttbscrvicnce. tho admiration o! wealth and rank, 
llie corrupt survivafs of the inequahtioa .of 
fcadalism—CobdcQj avriting in ISCO of oar lodtao 
Enpfpe, pat this pithy qneatioa; ‘I? it not jast 
oossiWe that wo may bsjosc corrupted at home- 
by the rMotion of arbitrary political fmatims in 
tho East upon oiir dooiestic politics iast a? Greeks 
and Kjnn were d-Jtnora(izi'i by their coatact with 
Asia?' Not merely is the reaettoa possible, it .is 
inevitable. As the despotic portion of car Empire 
has grown in area, a larger nninber, trained ia 
the tempjr and methods of autocracy as snldiers 
and civil ofllnals in our Crown Coloaios, I’rofeo- 
toralcs ftud lodiaa Enplre, reinforced by numbers 
of insrehaDts. planlera, oagioeors nod overseers, 
whose lives have bjea those of n superior caste 
living an arlilicial life removed from all the 
healthy restraints of ordinary European aoclctyt 
hive returned to this country, bringing book the 
characters, aentimenls and idsas imposed by tbl? 
foreign environnaent.”* 

Nor aro tho ovll Bocial ofTects of tho- 
aristocratic and irresponsible domloatioa of 
India by Groat Britain confined to EogUsh 
fnen. The poison oxlends also to EnglisW 
uvmen. and olton lo n magnified form. This 
fact should not be overlooked. Indeed, tho- 
change for the worse which I myself have- 
seen in EogUsh women in India — .a chaugo 
which I know had fukoa place as tln> rosnit 
of their life there — Is one of the things -which 
first opened ray eyes to the necessarily 
coarsening ofTect of British rule upon British* 
themselves English -writers have often* 
called .ittcotlou to the same. 


’ If any ono would understand fully how iin- 
pcrulistn, not onlv that of Britain in India, but 
ihe domiuatioa of one people by another every- 
-where. in all lands and in the very nature of 
things. ioiarM and degrades'both rulers and ruled, 
and the rulers unite as much as the ruled, let him 
read M. Gaston Bol«!Sier’a two books, “The Opno- 
Kition Under the Caesars” and “Cicero and His 
Friends,” and there seo how Rome’s rule of her 
Provinces (comparatively enlightened ns that rule 
wasl gradually destroyed the higher aud finer 
nature of the Roman people themselves, under- 
mined their moral chLiracter and brutalize them, 
while at the same lime it operated everywhere 
to destrov the eeU-respect, the maulioeas, the 
power of imtlative, the intellcctaal and .morau 
worth of the various peoples hold in subjection. 
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Amors other?, iliss Hlargaret NcUe 
■(Sister Niredila), an eminent English Tvoman 
•\rho li^ed many years in India and wrote 
some of the best books on Indian life that 
wo possess, freqnently mentioned and deplored 
this deteiioration of English women as the 
resnlt of the dominance cf their race orcr a 
subject people. She pointed out that how- 
ever kind, courteous and lady-like they are 
when they leave England, and however, per- 
fectly they manifest these high characteristics 
to theii European associates in India, with 
far too few exceptions they soon come to 
treat their servants and indeed all Indians, 
with a disdain, harshness and often real 
■cruelty that would have shocked them if 
they had seen anything of tho kind in 
England. Living more secluded lives than 
their hasbands and coming less in contact 
in large ways with the Indian people, their 
prejndices against them are often even 
stronger than those of their hasbands and 
their treatment of them more unreasonable 
and heartless. • 

Has Great Britain reason to bo prood of 
4L system of foreign rule the itflaenco of 
which ie thus to harden so many of its 
women? And when these English women 
in India at the end of their "banishment” 


* This coarsecirg inflncnce of Brithh inie 
.applies not only to English vomen, bat to others— 
to all irdevd who arrogate to tbiiDSelves the 
-snperiority” of beirg "white” A sirikipg illns- 
tration which cemea to tny mmd is (bat of an 
jinttn^an weman, the wife of an Enpltsh banker 
in one of the large Indian cities, in who<e elegant 
home I was a guest for rome days. We bad been 
Acquainted in America, and I had held ber m the 
■highest esteem as one of the most cullnred and 
lehned ladies within my acquaintance. Her bns- 
land was the son of an English clergrman and 
-was generally looked upon as a gentleoian of 
the finest type. But as I witnessed the treatment 
-extended by both of them to their servanta of 
•Tib/wj. xtAy hail vimsi ox i.weuJ-T> I wax 

amazed ; it was quite as unsympatbefic. barsb 
and abusive as was ever seen amerg the OeoiEn 
And Lcmsiana p'anfers in the cld days of Amen- 
<3n slavery. And stme of these teivants were 
■persons of intelligence and real leBorment. 1 
could hardly believe it possible that the wemao 
whom I found treatirg her Indian servants m 
such a manner (and ter treatment of other Indians, 
not her Eervan(«, was rot aueh ditTeienf) was the 
•same lady who was enteilamirK .roe with tneh 
-conrtesy and whose life in America tad always 
been marked ty such nfinemert and such kicd- 
ocfs to everybody.. . , . , . 

There is somethirg cf this race rre jcdice and 
<ODScqnent utinst treatment ot the Indian rKple 
Aceo among the missionaries : but not mneb. 1 
moticeci it clearly in only a few ca'es. 


refnrn to live onco more in England, they 
bring with them of necessity the virus that 
has gotten into their blood. They can nevei 
again be quite what they were before. They are 
always thereafter moro domineering in their 
oature, less kindly, less sympathetic with 
any class except the aristocracy, less interest- 
ed in the welfare of the people, than they 
would have been if they haci not for years 
breathed the poison air of autocratic and 
irresponsible rule in India. 

So much for (he moral and social injuries 
which ruling India against her wiH brings to 
the English people as tndiiidnals. Let 
ns DOW consider the joolitical injaries which 
come to the British nation, and see whether 
these are any less serions 

The recrnitment in England of largo 
nnmbers of men for civil and military service 
in India, with the high salaries and large 
pensions connected with the same, results 
ID filliDg Eogiand with thousands of men 
who after the short period of twenty-four 
years in India return ‘‘home” to epend tbo 
last half of their lives in comfort and ease, 
often ID wealth and Inxnry, snppoited by 
the poverty-stricken Icdmn people. What do 
these men, tbns living m England upon tho 
money which they have saved from their 
high salaries in India, — and upon their fat 
pensions paid by India, what do these men 
do duriog these years of freedom and 
leisure at home, practically one-third or one- 
helf of tbeir lives ? Do th(y devote their 
time, streogih and money to advancing the 
interests of the Indian people from whom 
they are gelling their living, and to whom 
they owe so ranch ? That i?, are they 
giving their icflnence in every way possible 
to create a public sentiment In England 
in favour of reforms in India, in favour of 
giving to India more and belter edneation, 
better saoitatiou, better medical service. 
Tighter taxes, more Iree&om, sne’n treatment 
as will advance her toward the place she 
ought to occupy among the great nations of 
the world ? 

A few of them are ; a few come home 
from ludia to spend their years as real 
friends of the Indian people and to do for 
them all they can. But the number of snch 
is sadly small. The very large majority, 
poisoned and morally hardened by the im- 
perialistic spirit, tho autocratic and domineer- 
ing spirit, the race and class pride and 
arrogance which ruling a people without 
theic consent inevitably breeds, setlle down 
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in EoglanA to manifest esseDlinlly thosamo 
spirit^ still, find thoieforo to bo political 
enemies of India, and at tho samo time 
(what is very serious for Enplandl to bo 
political opponents of progress and reforms 
in England.t 

Historians of tho period of Clivo and 
"'Vnrren Hastings and tho generation Immo' 
ujately following, tell us that when tho 
Hritish conquerors, rulers and adventurers 
of that time returned from India with their 
enormous wealth, obtained by every hind 
of oppression and iniuslice, one of their 
favorite vrays of spending their it(-goUco 
riches was that of buying up ‘Vottea bo- 
roughs, ” and thus seenring seats in ParJia- 
uienL This was a stream of poison which 
began pouring itself into tho legislation of 
England ; for it was very soon discovered 
that these “nabobs," corrupted and morally 
hardened by their years of tyranny and 
extortion in India, could bo counted on 
almost to a man to exert their influenco in 
ParUaraent on the side of extremo conser- 
vatism aod reaction, and against all measures 
looking toward enlightenment, reform and 
progress. 

Oniing the last more than one hundred 
yews, * practically every reform and every 
progressive political, industrial or educational 
measure introduced into Parliament has had 
to calculate on the almost solid opposition 


+ The baneful influence which British rule ip 
India exerts upon the political lilo of England is 
clearJf recogni?ed and often commented vfon w 
India. Says The Ji/ahalfa. of Toona iJanuarj' 
16. 1910 ) : ‘Tlio autocratic and irresponsible 
system of British rule is not only largely respon- 
sible for the backward condition and fho discontent 
here (in India), hut it also makes its evd offects 
felt seriously in the home life and poHlics of 
England. The high officials who reign as verilablo 
autocrats in India, seek to peipetuate their despo- 
tism also in England. The evil effects if this 
have often attracted fhe attention of Dntisi 
statesmen, w’ho have more than once declared 
that the English Constitution is constantly 
threatened by these ’proconsuls’ trained in the 
school of alien despotism. It w’as the nabobs, the 
men who had made money in India by means 
chiefly foul, who leluincd to England, bought un 
pocket horoughs, and were the ready tools of 
George III in bis campaign against rcpresentaj^ 
eoveiDtnent in the Amcrii’an Colonies. The 
■prancing pro-consuls’ returning from their auto- 
cratic lulo in India to-day are the twentieth 
century representatives of the eighteenth century 
nabols. They are more respectable, but they alo 
all the more in'iidioua. They havo inoculated the 
■whole Brilisli Tory party with their pnnciples. 
Indeed these pro-consuls ffom India are the 
leaders of a plutocratic oligarchy jn EDgiand." 


of tho moD retnrnod from service io India, 
^'o mailer how broad-minded, liberal, pro- 
gressivo or freedom-loving they wero when 
they went out, they came back, with very 
fetr exceptioaa, conservnfivp, backward- 
looking, narrowed and hardened, imperialistic 
and railifaristic in spirit. In sympathy with 
tho piivileged classes, in sympathy with 
conquest abroad and autocracy at home, 
giving their influence for an ever bigger 
army and navy, and. throughout Iheir ljve.«, 
active opponents not only of all legislation 
favorable to the progress aod freedom of 
India, but equally opponents of aii move- 
meiifs to ndvaoco the interests, whether 
political, social, cduiMtionai or iodastrial, 
of the people of England. • 

To bo specific. Tho various immensely 
important legislative movements which have 
arisen in England, particularly since the 
early thirties of last century,— to extend 
tho franchise, first to men and later to 
women ; to do away with political corrup- 
tion, in many loog-existiog forms { to reform 
tho barbarous crimloal laws ; to create 
jostor taxation ; to improve agrioulture ; to 
protect women and children in factories 
and eisewhore ; to protect minors ; to 
advance popular edneatioo ; to create hotfer 
conditions for labor, and so on, — those pro- 
gressive movements, as has been said, have 
had to face tho pretty nearly solid opposition 
of tho India pensioners— the men who in 
India became autocrats ; and who came home 
bringing with them of course, their autocratic 
ideas, impulses and habits. 'This poisoning 
ioflaeoco of lodia on British legislation has 
continued right on down to the present time. 
Thus to-day, tho Liberal party in Eoglanil, 
and the Labor party, aud every party, under 
whatever name, that aiais to promote progress 
and improve the cooditJon of tbo masses of 
the people as distinguished from tho privi- 
leged classes, has to fight the poison inllnenco 
of India. 

And what else can any reasonable roan 
expect? “Can the leopard change his 


• Eaglaud’s experience with India is simply 
one more demoDStration ip the world’s lonjr his" 
toryofthe truth of Lmcoln’s declaration; “Thij 
IS 8 world of compeasattoos ; and he who wouid 
be no slave must have no slave. Those who deny 
fiemom to others deservo it not themselves, aod 
under a just Ood cannot Jong retain it," 

Said tho great Erenchman. Laraennais, in his 
work. 'jiB Livre de reuple" ; “A people snowloc 
itself to oppress another, digs the grave in which 
shall be buried its own liberty," 
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spots, or the Ethiopian his skin?” If a 
roan with a slave-driver psychology comes 
from India to England, does the change of 
place change his psychologi ? ilen whose 
bnsioess in India has been oppression, why 
should they favor liberty in England ? Men 
who have opposed giving edocalion to the 
people of India, why shonld they not oppose 
giving any more than the very minimum of 
edncation to English “common people ?” 
Men who, with all power in their hands, 
have done practically nothing to elevate 
labor in India, why should they be expected 
to be interested in movements to elevate 
labor in England ? Men who have spent all 
tbeir years in India trampling on the rights 
of the people there, why shonld they be 
expected to care ranch for the rights of the 
people at home ? 

It was the autocratic and imperialistic 
Eoglishmen who were living in England on 
lat pensions paid by the poverty-stricken 
people of India, who were largely the leaders 
in keeping Ireland so long in bondage 

What was it that overthrew (he Ramsay 
MacDonald Labor Patty in England lo 1924, 
and at the same time struck such a blow 
to the Liberal Party ? Primarily it was 
India. All the erstwhile lodiao officials 
living as nabobs in Eogland, all the raili- 
tarists and imperialista whose main reason 
for existence was to bold on to lodia, and 
all India bondholders, Lsncasbire cotton- 
mBDufacturers and men vrho bad hoaocial 
interests in India, all these were afraid that 
the Labor Party, or even the Liberal Party, 
might give the Indian people too mach free- 
dom, and thus hurt some British pocket-books. 
So they turned MacDonald and his following 
ont, gave the Liberal Party a stinging blow, 
and set np an ultra conservative Bourbon 
Government which would be sure to beep a 
firm grip on India (together with Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the rest of the dependen- 
cies and mandates), and which at the samo 
timo wonld hold down at home all the too 
liberty-loving men and women, whether in 
the Labor Party or clsewberc. 

It is noticeable that in (bo long struggle 
of the women of England to obtain the 
franchise, three of the men most proroinent 
ID opposing (he moTement, wero Cnrzoo, 
Cromer and Milner ; all of tbern were 
schooled in the ruling of foreign peoples 
withont their consent. As a matter of 
course men acenstomed to tyrannizing over 
the people of India and Egypt wonld not be 


likely to see any good reason why English 
women should not always continue to be 
tyrannized over by British law and custom 

As is well-kaowD, India is the greatest 
of all (he bulwarks of the British House of 
Lords Except for India that anachronism, 
that survival from au undemocratic and 
tyrannical past, that expensive remnant of 
Feudalism, that perpetual foe to British 
freedom aod progress, would long ago have 
been swept away But so long as Great 
Britain holds India, the House of Lords 
will remain, and remain essentially nnaltered. 
Toe reasons are two Pirot, because it is a 
tradition which seemingly cannot be broken, 
(hat all men who win distinctiou in India must 
be raised to the peerage (if they do not already 
possess that di^tioctioo) . aod second, because 
the inevitable elTect of ruling a people 
without their coD«eat is to create an aristo- 
cratic. imperialistic spirit, the necessary 
result of which is a ruling body based not 
opoo the choice of tbe people, but upon 
privilege, upon birth, upon wealth, upon 
coosideratioQs wholly autocratic aud feudal. 

Out not only is India a chief bulwark 
of tbe House of fjords, it ;s also tbe strong- 
est bulwark of British aristocracy, of the 
whole seraj-feudalistio system which divides 
the uatioD into two classes — one, the people* 
unprivileged, who pay their own way in the 
world, living by their own exertions, often 
unemployed, and too many of them ia 
poverty ; and tbe other, an aristocracy, pri- 
vileged, living in luxury, aod often in idle- 
nes.s, possessing titles which they did aot 
earn, and many of them holding as their 
private preserves large and valuable areas 
of land inherited from feudal or semi-feudal 
times, which of right belong to tbe nation, 
and which ought in some way or other to be 
io the possession of the people, to give 
thain emplofeneot and better hooie, and to 
help feed the nation. 

The fraoaers of the Constitution of the 
United Slates expressly decreed that this 
country shall never have a hereditary and 
privileged aristocracy. No provision of that 
ConstitntiQD has more thoroughly proved it> 
wisdom. 

No other countr? is burdened with so 
extensive and expensive an aristocratic class, 
privileged class, or "caste," largely heredifary. 
made up of "sirs” (“knights”), “barons,” 
“earls” “marquises,” “lords.” “dukes” 
“princes" and the rest, as is England VTiIl 
ahe over gel rid of it? Nerer, until she 
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ccnsos PCndinR Ihousnnds and thousands of 
her sons to India, to si'ond half their Hres 
as an aristocratic, priTilcRcd, nlNpowerful 
fOTciRn caste, to domineer over a fifth of 
the human race, and tlins fill their whole 
nature with tlio very worst spirit of priri- 
lepe, of aristocracy, of autocracy, of caste, 
and of course to brini: back the same to 
Enpland when (hey return. 

Uoyd OcoTfie, in an address doHrered at 
Shrewsbury on January 30. 102G, pointed 
out the terrible evils which Enpland has tonp 
been suffering, from the fact that llio land of 
the country is so largely in the possession of 
the aristocracy who use it primarily for sel- 
fish ends,— for private parks, hunting pre- 
serves and the like, and only in a very 
limited extent to prodnee food for tlio nation 
or in any way to benefit tho people. Ifo 
declared that this condition of things is 
actually growing worse ; that there are fewer 
owners of land and more tenant farmers now 
than there were half a century ago ; that 
there is no hope for real prosperity in 
England until a very much larger proportion 
of the soil is owned by the agricultural 
laborers and is used to produce food for the 
people. Ho asserted that witli a proper 
distribution and employmeot of tho land, the 
homo produetfoD of food io Great Britain 
might easily bo increased to the enormous 
extent and value of £250,000,000 (§750,000, 

. 000) eacli year. 

Of course, British rule in Indi.a is not 
wholly to blame for this situation. But it is 
a prime factor in creating it beeaoso as 
already said, it is the most powerful single, 
bulwark of tho whole British aristocratio 
system, a system which in its very nature 
keeps fho land so largely in (he hands of 
(he few, and (hereforo cripples agricullaro, 
■drives to the cities millions of men who onght 
to be tilling the soil, and forces on the 
nation the expense and peril of bringing the 
larger part of its food from over-seas ; when 
the nation might and siiould produce at homo 
each year this seven hundred fifty million 
dollars worth, and thus add an important sura 
to the public revenue, save tlie cost of tho 
navy required to guard the food (hat comes 
from abroad, give prosperity to British agri- 
culture, and, what is sorely needed, 
furnish permanent employment to several 
millions of tlie British people. 

Another way in which India has been 
bitterly injuiing Great Britain for more than 
* century and a half is by robbing her of 


So many of her young men, who were sorely 
Deeded at homo. No other so great and 
irreparable loss ever comes to any coontry 
as that of its manhood, especially its young 
manhood. This is why war is bo terrible, to 
victors as well ns to vanquished. 

From tlio first, Britain has sent to India a 
never-ceasing stream of her sons, of two 
classes, one. ns soldiers, to conquer tho land 
and forcibly hold it in subjection, tho other, 
as civilians, to administer its government. 
I>et us first consider tho soldnrs. 

For nearly all of Britain’s first liuodred 
years in India (hero were, wars, wars, wars, 
of conquest, most of them bloody, some of 
(hem very bloody. Then came tho sanguinary 
“Sopoy War,” or “Mutiny," which India likes 
best to call “Tho War for Indian Indcpcn- 
deoce." After that there were no more wars 
in India, but many on her borders, generally 
to extend her area, and many in distant 
countries, of Asia, Africa and even Europe, 
fonght against dbIIoos that wero supposed to 
covet India, or to keep Britain’s passage clear 
and safe to India, ur on account of inter' 
national complications growing out of 
Brltaiu’s possession of India. EogHshmeo 
to-day little realiiie how nnmerons and 
serious these wars have been, and therefore, 
what a vast amonof of blood was shed and 
what an enormous number of British young 
lives'vvero sacri.lced. 

Mr. James ilacdonal, editor of the Toronto 
Oiobe, in an address in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 23, J9J2, diew tho following 
pictiuo : 

"Every part ot tho United Kingdom (ells the 
samo story, rrora every parish llie cohoicest ions. 
geaeTaSJoo after jieneration, went cut ic wars /a 
large proportion of them fought in India or on 
account of India). Sons of the paheo and sons of 
(bo manse, sons of the castle and sons of (he 
cottage ; out they went, the best the nation bred, 
and only tho shattered remnants came back. Every 
village has its monument. In every great 
cathedral and in every parish chiircii you may 
read in marble and biass the tell-talo lists of 
otBcers and men. tVorse it was than the Egyntfan 
sacrifice of the first-born, for war is no respecter 
of persons. AVhat wonder that Britain’s city slums 
are filled with human drees, and that throughout 
her villages disease brought from tho barracks and 
camp life of India leaves behind it the white- 
faced, tho hopeless, the unfit. 

The (oft taken from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland 
has not been less wasting than from EoglanJ. 
Every valley, eveiy moor, every hamlet, every 
motmtain glen they all have sent their best, and 
their best have never come bark.-The tragedy of 
the Celts is in the sentence : ‘Forever (hey went 
cut Io battle, and forever (Ley fell.’ The Grants 
stained the maible ralaces of India vermfilicn 
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^ith their blooJ ; few of their clan are left in 
their ain dear glen.’ 

The cost (if our Indian Empire) has been not 
alone the death of so many brave men who fell, 
blit that those heroes m fheir j'outh and pnme 
have left no breed behind. The heroic sires died 
with heroic sons unbred in their lives. It is the 
countless heroes that ought to hivs been, but are 
not.— that never-ending phantom host who had no 
chance at life,— had they talen the placM left 
empty bv the fall of their sires, the loss had not 
been so fearful, so far beyond repair." 

Such is a part, only a part, of the terri- 
ble price Britain has paid, and is paying 
still with no snrceose, — for what ? For her 
crime (yes, cn'wie) of conquering a great 
civilized people that had done her no wrong, 
robbing them of their freedom and nation- 
hood and ruling and exploiting them. Thint 
of it ! Actually hundreds of thousands of 
lives of British young men lost • Actually 
finQrfre(fs of thousands of graves over every 
one of which the line of Gray’s ‘’Elegy*’ 
might well have been placed 

“Some mute inglorious Jlilton hero may 

lie ” 

Yes, or some mute inglorious Watt, or 
Stephenson, or Harvey, or Lister, or RusHo, 
or Arnold, or Joshua Reynolds, or Wesley, 
or Wilberforce, or Robert Bums, or Newton 
or Darwin, or oven Shahespeare ' who 
tnows ! 

Has Britain recefrsd from her “slave 
India” any adequate return for the loss of 
all these young lives’* 

But wo have not done vet with the young 
men whom she sends to India as soldiers. 
There is more to bo said A part of the 
heavy price which England pays for her 
Indian Empire, — a part which fhft world 
tnows little or nothing about, and which 
Euglanil herself only very imperfectly 


• Eminent writers have shown that it waa 
Britain's possession of India that really sow^ the 
seed of the Qre.at War of 1914-13. That is to say. 
it was Britain’s Indian Empire that arouse 
Germany’s jealousv and mflimed her with an 
ambition to obtain for herself an euiiat “place in 
the sun.” Out of this grew her determinatiaa to 
build her Berlin to Hasdad railway, her creation 
of a great navy and great army, and finally, as an 
inevitable result -the collision, the great conflict. 
Thus to the price which Britain has really paid 
for her possession of India must tie added the b07, 
4al men of the Bnli'h Empire killed m the Great 
War the Gt,907 raissinrr and never found, the 
2.099.1.54 wounded ; besides all the war widows 
and orphans, and the enormous national debt and 
crushing tai.ation from which she cannot 
m a ccneration. if ever. 


Understands (else a shock of surprise and 
horror would run through the land, and 
Uiillions of Eoglish men and especially women 
tvonld cry out as they have norer done 
against the whole evil India business), is 
the introducftoo into England aod the wide 
dissemination among the people, of venereal 
diseases, caused by the return from India 
of infected British soldiers. 

The fact that India is a subject country 
held by the power of the sword, makes it 
necessary to keep a Urge army there. The 
young men composing that army, living an 
ttnnatural life, tn a foreign land, far removed 
from the moral restraints of home, are 
Subject to severe temptations to which it is 
easy to yield, with the result that large 
numbers become serionsly infected with 
Sexual diseases, which, of course, they bring 
back with them when they return home to 
Rogland, and there spread them abroad As 
Already said, only a very few Enclishmen 
hoderstaod how serious this condition of 
things is ; and, of those who do, fewer stilt 
have the courage to let it be knotvo, and 
to protest against a foreign policy of the 
i^overomeot winch reqaiies such a saciiSco 
of the country’s young men and of the 
Nation’s health. 

Hr. John M. Robertson is one who knows 
Aod dares to leJl the facts. He writes: 

‘loda as we govern it, is not only poisoning . 
MIC higher Eo^lishnisn, and turongh him poisoning 
Eogland but it is also poisoning the loner 
Eoglisboiao. ‘Tommy.' the soldier and through 
Poisoning Eoglaaii no less The British soldiers 
who serve m India aie re?''mt.''d from our best 
Eoglish yeomanry But no Eoglishnnn can con- 
tiimpUto the life which large numbers of them 
hvo m India, without being deeply pained Natur- 
ally they are good, jolly lello.vs wbo if they had 
Ofmained at home as husbands and parents would 
have been abio to retain tJis fine qualities which 
heaven had bestowed upon them- But m India 
they arc confined in barracks like so many bull- 
dogs. and fed and nourished apoa meat aod raaz 
wjiich brutalizes all their higher sentiments. 
Bonder tor a moment the depraved condition of 
those wretched men Not a few of them would 
btotally murder innocent. Indians, were tLev to 
hill to supply them with wine and women Many 
ot them, on retQmmg home, are poisoning the 
lower classes in Englandbv the loathsome diseases 
Which they have contracted, diseases whereby not 
ohly do they rum themselves physic.ally and 
ntorally, bat alio iheir own innoce^ countrymen 
»>id country women at home. Englishmen in 
Inland, as a rule, know nothing of the way m 
Which tens of thousands of their fellow-country- 
tfien,— fine specimens of humanity.— are enlisted 
8% soldiers, deported to India, converted into 
Biimethiag like brutes,— later to return to England 
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1d bring and spread their brutalism and their 
■diseases here. * 

Hott grave a matter this poisoning of 
England by these diseased soldiers is, may 
be seen from a few ggntcs. The Report ot 
rite Medical Department of the British Army 
for IfiOG (Parliamentary Blue Boot) atatcs 
that of the admissions to hospitals in India, 
in 1895, 444 out of every J.OOO were for 
Tenereal diseases ; and, in 189G, 522 out 
of every 1.000 were for venereal diseases; 
From two Parliamentary Reports — "East 
India ( Contagions Diseases )” , No. 1 
and No. 3, 1897, f we learn - that 

*’Ot rO.642 Britleh fioldiers servinsr in India 
on the 15th of July, 1894, 19,893 or 23 per cent 
bad been ndmltfed to hospital for srnbilis since 

arrival in India. About 13,000 soldi^s return 

to England from India ever]! year, and of these, 
•over 00 ^er tent liad. oxtffertd from some form of 
venereal disease" 


• It most not be nnderstood that venereal 
■diseases are more prevalent among the Indian 

S ’ s themselves than among the people of other 
Aa a fact, syphilis the worst ,of the^ 
diseases, does not seem to be realir Indian .at ail, 
'hut foreico. bronnht into the land bv foreigners. 
'Saw Frederict Tioe. jr. n, fa his "Pnettee ot 
Medicine.” (Vol. III. n. 443) : “The researches oj 
Okemura and Sesuki for Japan and China and 
Jolly and others for India, snowed that syphilis 
did not esist in any of these conntnes anti! it 
waft introduced from Europe.” Indeed, lo the 
Indian system of medicine this disease is called 
Pkernnga Eoga, Ferinshee disease, which means 
Earopean disease. 

Soldiers are in danger of contractioc venorMi 
•diseases in all lands. This is one of the evils 
universally connected with armies and wars. .If 
the evil is particularly erave in connection with 
the British army in India, it is not at all because 
Indian women are of lower character than other 
women ! It is because the British army there is 
large, it stays a long time, and, the fact that the 
country is not free, but is a subject land, causes 
the British soldiers * to look down on the Indian 
people and take liberties with their women which 
thev would not do with the women of a free 
;B3tion. , 

That British soldiers in India contract vOTcreal 
.diseases is not primarily the fault of India., biU 
of the soldiers themselves (or of .the British 
government that sends them tliere) is shown by 
■the fact that the Indian people deplore the pre- 
•sence of these soldiers among them. In my own 
travels in India I found that all communities in 
I or near which soldiers were staUoned. particmaj- 
ly foreign (British) soldiers, regarded th«r 
■presence as a danger to their women, and always 
felt greatly relieved when the soldiers were 
-ordered away. 

1 2Io. J. Report of Departmental Committee, 
presented to Parliament. No. 3. Report of 
•Committee of the Royal College of Physicians. 

X 


‘ Such was tho shockio^ situarion in 1S9J, 
1895 and 1896: and so far as can be 
learned there has been no essential change 
since. Thus wo seo that tho army which 
Great 'Britain finds it necessary to maintain 
in India to hold tho country in' subjeefioo 
Is one of the greatest of periU to tbo 
people of England. In tho language of one 
of tho Pariiuraentary Reports, that army 
"with its enormous prevalence • of venereal 
disease, yearly sending homo thousands of 
men infeefed, is a great and growing danger 
to tho whole home population.” 

No EugHshrauu or Englishwoman shonM 
for a moment forget that this too is a P^rt 
ot the terrible price which Britain pays for 
India ; a part of the , deep and irreparable 
Injury—injary of many kinds and in many 
forms— which comes to her as the inevitable 
lesnlt of_ her crime of ' robbing a great 
nation of its freedom and bolding in forced 
sobjectioD. 


Part Second 

Let ns torn now from soldiers to civIHans. 

The men whom Britain sends to India to 
carry on the civil government there, of course, 
are generally edacated, and lor the most 
part of a higher class than the soldiers who 
are sent to hold the conntry in subjection. 
As has been said, these civilians are Qi- 
pected to remain there twenty-four year?, 
micas foor years allowed for furloughs. 
Tims they spend away from home, in a 
foreign land where they should not be, the 
best half, aud generally a little moro than 
half, of tbiiir adult lives. This means that 
Britain herself (Britain at home, the real 
Britain), is robbed of their lives and their 
service to that extent. This privation; this 
loss ; this injury, which she snffers, is very 
serioos ; the British nation has no more 
pressing need than to get its eyes open to 
R realization of how very serious it is. It has 
meant in the past, and it means tc-day, 
nothing less than the drawing away of a 
steady stream of the nation’s intellect, in- 
telligence, energy, efficiency, spiritual life- 
blood, during all these years, and with no 
adequate return. 

Notice how England has suffered edu- 
cationally, by the draining away to India of 
the men needed at homo to build up her 
schools primary, secondary, and high, her 
colleges and tiniversities. her scientific and 
technical institutions, her schools to teach 
every kind of practical koowledgo necessary 
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to keep her abreast of the scientific and 
industrial progress of the ago. For thirty or 
forty years it has been recognized by intel- 
ligent foreigners, and known and deplored by 
all enlightened EngJishtuen, that as compared 
with soma of her neighbont nations on the 
Continent, and also as compared with the 
United States, England has been backward 
in nearly every kind of education. These 
other nations mentioned did not throw away 
their men of education and brains, bat kept 
them at home doing constructive and vital 
work for the advancement of their people. 
Therefore, these nations forged ahead. 

In the New York Time'} of June 16,1915, 
Mr. H. G. Wells said: 


1914-1918 were appalled by what they dis- 
covered, Mon undersized, their muscles un- 
developed and flabby, their hearts weak, their 
lungs showing signs of tnbercnlosis, with 
“rotJon flesh and bones of chalk” is the 
phrase of one investigator. In Manchester 
of eleven hundred young men examined for 
the^army, nearly nine hundred were found 
unfit, and it must not be forgotten that 
theso unfit men were the ones who were left 
behind to become the fathers of the next 
generation, while the best, who were too 
precious to be lost, were sent away to the 
battlefields to be killed. 

Said a bishop of the Church of England 
in a recent public address ia London: 


in Great Britain are intensely lealons of 
Germany, because m the last hundred years 
while we have fed on vanities the Germans have 
had the energy to develop a splendid svsiem of 
national edncation, to toil at science and art and 
iiteratarc. to develop social orffamzation. to master 
and better our British methods of busioesa and 
industry, and to clamber above us in the ec^e of 
cnulization. Uaforlun.itely, this has humiliated and 
irritated rather than chastened as.” 

In tho same issue of The Times, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett confirmed the testimony of 
Mr. Wells, saying: 

'There can bo no doubt that Germany has 
surpassed ns in education, the organuation of 
knowledso, social organization and at least two 
arts. There can be no doubt that she has been 
more mdastnous oad more seiioos than we.” 

It Is easy to see how and why the send- 
ing away ot so many of England’s young 
men to India, as soldiers, to bo killed or 
physically wrecked, and, in addition to this, 
tho oven more disastrous bamsbing of so 
many of her educated meu and so much o( 
her brain power, have necessarily resulted 
not only in impending her edneational pro- 
gress, but also in causing a decline of her 
industrial efBciency as compared with several 
other nations, in a general lowering of the Eng- 
lish physiciue, and in a wide-spread impovctish- 
raent of tho masses of the English people. 

Ia a lecture delivered by Dean Inge 
before the British Science Guild, Loudon, 
November 21, 1927, that eminent chnrcbman 
is repotted as declaring that ’'with tho ex- 
ception of tho upper class Englishman who 
is a fin© animal, tho whole British nation is 
physically iofeiior to the French and tho 
Germans, and the miserable physique of 
England’s town population is without 
parallel in Europe.” 

Tho scientific investigators ot too physi- 
que of tho British people during the war of 


‘ The ineqaahty in the distribution of wealth 
in Eogland is shocking, and it grows worse. 
Poverty, want, destitution abound, and inciease. 

Four-fifths of the soil is in the hands of the 
favored class. At one end of London wealth 
literally festers . and the other end ill-clad, hope- 
less women work hfteen hours a day to keep 
sonl and body together. And for the 
worker (here is always fear of unemployment, 
which when it comes means sufcruig sod often 
actual starvation, and for children conditions too 
terrible for description.” 

Mr G. K Chesterton has wrilton a poem 
entitled “The Lords of Eogland,” which 
contains the following terrible lines : 

“Lo ' My Lords we gave you England— and 
you gave us back a waste. 

Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting, 

peasants tramping, towns erased . 

Tea, a desert labeled England, where you 
know (and well iou know) 

That tho village Ilampden s wither and tho 
Village idiots grow.” 

Turn to British agncultnre. iTe have 
already quoted from Llyod George, showing 
its deplorable condition, largely because so 
much of the soil of Britain i3 in the hands 
of the aristocracy, and is used by them for 
thoir own selfish ple.asuro instead of being 
employed to feed the nation. Bat more 
should be Said on this subject. 

Says a writer m the Nei<^ York Times of 
August 8. 1920 : 

• Elngland, naturally a rich asrioultural coantry, 
is cors^ by the herding of people m the industrial 
centres. In the space of thirty years (from IbOl 
to lAll) the number of souls in Britain 
(Eogland. Scotland and Wales) rose from Sd.OiX),- 
000 to 42,7^,000, an increase of 9,75(1,000 inhabit- 
ants. tttiile this enormous increase in the number 
of hnman beings to be fed was going on (can it te 
believed 2), the number ot persons engaged in 
agricnltnro actually aad seriously declined. 

There was a time when native-grown grain fed 
24,9(Ai,000 of the populaUon ; new it provides for 
less than 8 tOO.OOO- Britain’s food import Uil his 
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yisen about 850.000,000 in iHie last ;twO'reare. 

anDUsl. outlay of aometfai’air liko $S0C, 
000,000. It IS one of the ironies of 

I the Bituitiqn that in a country of fertile soil 
and plentiful labor, where craln-Rrowing was 
once the premier industry, to-day people are 
the most eulnerable to starvation of any consider- 
able people in the world," 


Turn to British niannfactares. Says a 
writer in the Ncic Torh Times of August S, 
1926 ; 


ilen now livicK can easily remember when 
Orest Baitsin w^s fha premier fiteef-pr<9ducjoff 
country in the world. Now America. France and 
Germany are well on tlie lead, with the ootpot in 
the United States five or siy times that of Britain. 

When it comes to competition, the British are 
fallinc farther and farther behind America in 
applying to manufactnrinc the principles of 
scientific mass production. The British have been 
alow to adopt labor-saving: appliances la the 
mininB of coal and in the weaving of cloth. Not 
loss than two-thirds of American looms are 
antomatic, as compared with 10 per cent in the 
British Islea.” 

What does all this mean ? Why is it 
that in so many ways Great Britain has tbns 
fallen behind other nations, when sho ought 
to be at the front ? 

Her soil is rich her climate is good ; 
she has abnodanoe of coal and iron, which 
are the most important natural olements in 
modern industry ; her sitnafion is one of the 
best in the world for commerce and trade ; 
her people are descendants of a hardy 
ancestry, and ought to-day to possess vigor 
and energy second to none. 

One other element of distinct advantage 
sboald be noticed. For two centuries after 
the Reformation, the population of England 
as a whole was recruited and greatly in- 
vigorated by the immigration of Protestant 
refugees from Continental Enropeau coontries 
where religions persecution had made life 
unbeatable. Large -nnmbers of « French 
Huguenots, Germans and others, generation 
after goneration, found refuge in Bagland. 
and brought with them an enormous accession 
of intelligence, economic power and industrial 
efficiency. Among these independent thinkers 
were the most stilled artisans of the 
Continent, who introduced into England 
trades and arts previously unknown ^ there. 

It may even be said that they laid the 
foundation of the country’s at least temporary 
industrial greatness. For a considerable 
time she was distinctly the industrial leader 
of Europa Why her decline ? SVhy is she 
not leading Europe to-day, not only in 
indcstties but in education, in science, in 
^freedom, in every kind of progress ? 


Doabtloss the explanation is not simple. 
There arc more elements than one entering 
into it. 

But can any intelUgont and unprejudiced 
Englishman doubt, and especially can any 
intelligeot studoat of the situatioQ looking 
on from the outside doubt for a raomeat, 
that it Is essentially nud coutrally what has 
been ^ intimated and urged above ? ft is 
Britain’s tears and conquests ; it is her 
aristocracy : above all, it is India. 

It is widely believed by Englishmen that 
tlio possession of India has greatly increased 
England’s wealth. Even if this were true, 
would it DoropcDsate for the moral loss which 
Eogland has snlTored in so many ways from 
that possession ? 

Bat has it increased her wealth ? And If 
80 , has it to anything like the extent sup- 
posed ? And has snoh wealth as has come 
into the hands of a few, ' reached the real 
people of England ? Has it been a benefit to 
anybody in England, except the very small 
minority the money-lords who have used It 
to increaso their own riches and power ; the 
great mannfaolurers, who bare used U to baild 
great factories, in so many of which men, 
women and cbildren have toiled cruelly long 
bonrs on cruelly low wages ; the arlstooratlc 
class who have employed it to enlarge their 
parks and huntiog preserves, to build fine 
mansions and to increase their personal 
laiory; the militarists and imperialists who 
have used it in propaganda to get larger 
armies and especially bigger and over bigger 
navies, which the people have h^d to pay 
for, and which have led the country into 
ever more and more wars ? How much of 
it has gone for education or for anything 
caicniatod to lift up or in any way benefit 
the masses of the English people ? 

Said Richard Cobden in the House of 
Commons : 

“tdo not think, for the interest of tho EnsHsh 

r ?oplo, any more than for tho interest of the 
odian people, that we should continue to govern 
India -i see no benofit which can arise to the . 
mass of the pjople of England from connection 
with India, except that which may arise from 
honest trade," 

This statement of CobJen’s is as true now 
as when it was uttered, seventy years ago t 
and British rule in India is maintained now, 
as it wns then, not because it profits the 
English people as a whole, but eecaus© B 
profits those British classes and interest 
which Over seek to dominate and use the 
English people. 
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It 19 tte DDqnaliBed rerdict cf history 
that the tast treasures which Spain obtained 
ifo® her cocquest and plunder of Mexico 
and Peru, brought no permanent benefit either 
to the Spanish people, or to the nation as a 
nation. On the contrarr, it corrupted her 
sthole national Ji/e ard hastened her decay, 
iloreorer. the wealth itselt was soon Rone 
because it had not been usoj for the cn)igiit> 
enment, elevation and hcttcrment of tho 
people. 

The iniquitous slave trade which was 
canied on so long under tho British flag, 
did not b«’ncfit the British people, but only 
certain BriUsh ship-owners and capitalLts. 
Slavery, which so long disgraced tho South- 
ern States of the Arnericau Union, did not 
benefit tho people as a whole, or Ihoso 
States as states. It enriched only a small 
tlas'i. 'Shft c^UTitTy anfl the pcop\e genernUy 
were injntcd. Tho Northern States, where 
there was no slavery, far 8nrpa‘8ed tho 
South in cducalioo and in everything per- 
taining to the general welfare, and it is 
only of late years, since the carso of slavery 
has been reraoved, that the Southern States 
are beginning really to prosper. 

Daring the fifty years preceding the 
Great War, Germany without any India and 
without colonies worth mentioning, increased 
in trade, commerce, and wealth mach moro 
than did Oreat 7)rUa\o. The lame was true 
ol eeveral of the joaller rations of Europe 
that bad oo colonies and no India. Theso 
facts show that colonies and dependencies 
are not nccrasary ia order to secure trade — 
trade of tho most profitable kinds, trade to the 
fnilest degree. 

Ono reason why tho industrial prosperity 
of B nation does not require tho owniog of 
colonies and dependencies, is tho fact that 
the armies and navies and pnlico and vast 
imperialist machinery which such ownership 
invoUes. moio than coasuevs the profits U 
has been proved a hnodred times over that 
the motto, “Trade follows the tlag" Is not 
necessarily true at ail. What trado follows is 
friendship, intcHigcnce, enterprise, absolntely 
honest and fair dealing. A largo part of 
tho best trade of every nation is with 
peoples not under Its flag. This is true of 
America. It is Iruo of orery nstjon of 
Continental Enrope, it is trne of Great 
Britain herself. The United States did not 
require to “possess’’ tho Philippines in order 
to reap most profit from their trade. Sinco 
she conquered (hem they have been an 


ictoal expense to her. What she needed, to 
promote her trade, was the friendship of tho 
Filipino people. Oreat Britain covets tho 
rich trade of China. What she must fiavo 
in order to secure it is tho iricnd-hip and 
thorough confidence of tho Chinese people, — 
Ibpsc, and not British gon-boafs oo their 
rivers, British battleships io their h.irbors, 
British police io their cities, tyrannical ex- 
territoriality. unjust customs exactions, and 
concession obtained by force. Friendship, 
enterprise, absolutely fair and just dealing 
will bring to Britain and every other coni- 
mcrcrat nation far more and better trade 
with every part of tho world than all their 
armies and navies c.in possibly extort. 

This IS tho Jessun that Great Britain 
needs to le.srn concerning China, and still 
more concerning India. 

Matiy clwm tbit Rsttata by 

her possession of India has gained protection 
and safety, beeniiso sho has been ablo to 
draw upon the Indian people for recruits for 
her armies 

Nothing could bo farther from th** truth 
than Ihis rlnim Prom tho very tirst day 
of Britain's pos<es«ion of India, India has 
been itntain’s dangei point, her weakness, 
her pen).— the part of her empire most liable 
to llamo into revolntion ; tho part most 
coreled by other nafioos and Ihorcfore which 
has had to bo most coostantjy protected 
against other nations ; tho part of her 
empire to guard which sho has had to 
maintain an army much larger and more 
■expensivo than othorwiso slid would havo 
needed, and a navy sovcral times as great 
and several times as costly as otherwiso sho 
would bavo required. This shows how very 
great a danger and how very great an 
expense tho possession of India has been, 
and all tho while is, to Great Britain. 

Many Englishmen justify their domination 
of India on tho ground tliat it gives their 
oatloo prestigo. Tes! unquestionably it 
doc«, of tho kind that comes from conquering 
nations and ruling them without their con- 
BOnt ; prosligo based upon brute military 
power — "Dovil prostigo'’f Does Britain want 
such 7 If to, her religious teachers, if sho 
has any who really beliovo in justice and 
moral law and God, may well sound in her 
ears tho solemn lines of hor Kipling : 

•■Far-called, onr navies melt away ; 

On dnno and headland sinks the Arc ; 

Ifl, ail our pomp of yesterday 

Is ono with Nineveh and Tyre I” 
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And nlso tho following lines, not less 
Applicable to her case : 

“Tlift mins of diTiastics T^^s3cd away 
Jn eloqncnt eilcnce lie : 

And Uic despot’s fato is the same to-da 5 ' 

That It was in tho days coon by. 

Against all wrong and injastico done 
A Tieid acconnt is set, 

For tlio God who rcipned m Babylon 
Js the Oed who is reigning ycL” 


Oqo fuHhcr rerj- iraporfant fhought, in 
conclusion. 

If Great Britain can spate licr best young 
nien from tho great task of building up her 
important intorcsts at homo, and can afford 
to send tliem away to a foreign land, why 
does sbo send them to India, a fall land, a 
crowded land, where they nro not w.aufed. 
where they have no right to be, where their 
task is that of perpetuating human bondage ? 
Instead, why docs sho not send them to hor 
own dominions, Canada, Australia, and tho 
rest, where they have a right to be, where 
they nro wanted,— her own splendid lands of 
vast, unpopulated spacos, rich in every kind 
of material wealth,— lands which have long 
been calling them, calling them, to come, and 
build up new homes, now commuoities. now 
cities, new states, new clviUzations, 
for the enlargement of the bounds of 
human freedom, for tho strcngtlieoing and 
glory of Britain, and for tho hcooQt of tho 
world ? 

Canada and Australia are vast areas, 
almost continental in extent, possessing 
unlimited raatorial resoorces, ono contalniog 
only about nine millions of inhabitants 
and the other less than six miHions, yot 
each capable of sustaining in comfort and 
prosperity a population of fifty, or sorooty- 
fivc, or a hundred millions. Both countries 
have begged incessantly for population, and 
none would have been so welcome or so 
valuable as immigrants from the home land. 
Both have sorely needed capital, and have 
been full of opportunities for its investment 
where it would not only have brought ample 
returns but also would have served the 
immensely important purpose of developing 
free countries and bnilding Dp strong 
nations. 

Here, in creating in these lands great 
and rich civilizations — other and greater Eog- 
lands — was a career for Great Britain worthy 
of her best sons, worthy of her most ardent 
and snstained energies and of her highest 
ambitions. ^Vhy has sho tnrned aside from, 
neglected, rejected, such glorious aud unprece- 


dented opportunities to serve bolh herself and 
fho world, and Instead, has- thrust herself, 
forced herself, info a land, fully populated, 
where her sons have had to spend (heir 
year.s in tho un-British task of rnling ' men 
against their will and gaining wealth aud 
power by injnslico and tyranny? ’ 

Booking at the niattor from any side, 
considering tho caso on any gronnd even tho 
lowest, has India been an advantage to 
Oroat Britain? Has Britain been wise in 
pursuing her career of conquest, oppression, 
exploitation nud robbery (in the later years 
legal robbery) in India, and at tho same time 
ncglectiug hor dominions, her free colonies? 

General Gordon, who had an intimate 
knowledge of both England and Icdia, wrote 
in his journal (Ist Ed., p, 133): 

“fodia to me is not an advantage. It accas- 
foms o»r men to a stylo of life not fit tor 
Eosland. It deteriorates our women- if our 
energy expended them were expended elsewhere, 
it would produce Itn-fold. India sways oor policy 
not to our advantage bat to our detriment. 


Many other British men express in 
privato conversation, and not nnfreqitontly 
make bold to say in print, the same word as 
that of ’GeDoral Gordon. In tho Ohsffoic 
Herahl, I fiod a letter written by a Glasgow 
gcntloinao, saying: 


“Let us suppose, for the sake, of argameat, that 
British rule in India has proved to be a beneht 

to the Indian people --whioh to say the least is 

very questionable, does it follow that Britain 
should coatinuo to rule India? Assuredly not, 
since there is strong reason to believe that the 
British talent, energy and capital which have boon 
absorbed in that far away land where wo can 
stay only by forcing ourselves upon an unwilling 
people, would have been very much moro produo 
tivo of solid benefit to ourselves and to (he world 
if this talent, energy and capital had been used 
to develop the resources of the British Islands, 
and of those parts of the world whore wo are 
wanted, wliere wo have a right to be, and where 
people of British birch and descent can settle as 

B jrmanent colonists and build up great new 
ritish dominions.” 


The present writer has lived some years 
in different cities of Canada, and he knows 
how many Canadian people feel that tho 
“mother country” has boon anything bnt wise 
or just in devoting so much of hot thought, 
attention and capital, and sending out so 
many of her best men, to India, to tho neg- 
lect of her own important dominions— Canada, 
AustraUa, and the rest. 3Iaay Canadians 
bcliove that several millions of emigrants, in- 
telligent, vigorous, enterprising people, who 
have come from the British Islands within 
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the last half or three-qaarters of a century 
lo the United Stales, and who are e:tactly 
tho tind of men and women that the British 
dominions needed to develop their new civi- 
lization, wonld have come to these British 
lands instead of to the United States if tho 
mother country had shown half the interest 
in helping and developing these lands that 
she has shown in mling and evploitinp a 
country that did not belong to her, and that 
brought her no strength and no teal good. 

To cite a sample Canadian utterance fn 
tho London Times of Sunday, June 6, 1926, 
appears a quotation from ft prominent 
Toronto editor, addressed to Great Britain, 
declaring that British neglect is being taVen 
advantage of by the United States to draw 
Canada more and more under her inflneoce. 
He says : 

‘ ^Ve Canadians do not want to be tied up with 
these people eouth of ua : but what are we to do ’ 
ion British care nothing about Caoada. Two 
per cent, of the capital invested in the Dommion 
13 British : more than seventy per cent, h Untied 
States capital. Even when your big people- 
prominent anthois and the like come across 
the water, they choose the States, and seldom 
come to the border even to shake bands. Who 
are we { God’s lost sheep.” 

The people of Anstralia even more than 
the people of Canada feel the unwisdom aod 
folly of Great Britain, and her minstice to 
her own children, in paying so little attentiou 
to them, and especially in devoting such an 
enormous amount of Iierc.'ipital and her man- 
power and brain*power to the altogether 
onestionable enterprise of maintaining her 
“Indian Empire,” when all this capital, man- 
power and brain-power ate urgently needed 
in the great Australian Continent to develop 
there a rich and power/nl daughter oation of 
infinitely more valno to Britain than any 
slave empire held in allegiance by bayonets 
can ever be. 

Sriys nv, AvaMicic. Q's&V.ct, who hasUved. 
both in Canada and in India: 


“Why does not England send her sons to 
Canada, instead o{ to India ? Under Canadian 
condiuoDs the best that is in them would be 
brought onf. Pioneer life, the conquest of natural 
forces, the building up of free institutions in a 
free land make maalv. strong, honorable and noble 
men. But under such conditions as exist m India 
the worst that in men is developed. The domina- 
tion of 8 snbject people destroys manhood, and 
degrades the charaotcr of all who have part in 
iL In Canada I have ahvay.s been proud of 
Britain lu India I have always been ashamed of 
her. AVTiy does she not have tho wisdom to give 
np her f<Uvo empire, washing the stain of it from 
her hands and jnit a([ her energies into bmldiug 
on her splendid Free Conimo«irea///is. Canada, 
Juslralia and the others 

In tho story of Jesus wu read 

“And the devil taketh him onto an exceeding 
high mountatn and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world and tho glorv of them and he said 
nato him. All these will I give th»o if thou will 
(all down and worship me. Then said Jesus unto 
him. Get thee hence, Satan ” 

When Great Britain was taken up into a 
high mountain and «honn the kingdoms of 
the world aod the glory of them ; and when 
tho deni said unto her, Ail these will I give 
you if you will fall down and worship me, 
wbat answer did she make ? Wos it that of 
Je«ns ? Or was it tho opposite— Give me the 
kingdoms . abovo all. give me India ; and I 
will fall down and worship thee? 

As sorely as day follows night, a foturs 
age, wiser than ours, will come, which will 
see and declare that Britain in conquering 
and maintaining her “Indian Empire,” like 
Jacob of eld "sold her birthright” (and a 
splendid bnthright it was) "for a mess of 
poUage"~'DA7, fora cup of poison foi herself 
and for half the tiorld 

(This article, specially contributed to The 
Modern Renew, will form a chapter of the 
author’s forthcoming work, “‘India’s Chse foi 


KAJIKRISHNA PAEAMHANSA 

Bi NAOENDRANATH GUPTA 

I 


O E men that are called great tho greatest 
are the givers of radiance, the shedders 
of light, those who gnide the groping 
hands and the hesitant and straying feet of 


men, who lift up the drooping hearts of men 
with strong words of faith There is no 
accounting for them, there is n6 explanation 
of their gift beyond the bate statement that 
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it seems to be conferred by a higher Power 
which chooses them ns instruments for the 
diffusion of light. This is the highest heroic 
element in man and forms his highest 
distinction. The highest gift vouchsafed unto 
man is tho gift of faith, and the strength to 
inspire others with faith. The ^ fabled 
messenger of the gods had wings on his heels, 
but the messengers that are seen on ^ earth 
release winged words which fly on tireless 
pinions through the wide and endless expanses 
of Time. 3ten assign withont hesitation the 
highest place to tho teachers of humanity, the 
men who show the path that lead Godward. 
Among theso is the assured place of Ram- 
brisbna Paramhansa. 

The great bnlk of humanity is usually 
content with the ways of the world. The 
impermanence of all things mnndnno docs 
not seriously disturb the thoughts of men. 
Tho bonds of the world paralyse their spirit, 
the wrappings of life form an impenetrable 
veil for their vision. In 
degreo different peoples in dmerent 
lands have hazy notions of a hereafter, oi 
things beyond this life and beyond this 
earth, of a vitalising and energising Force 
behind manifest phenomena. Transcondiog 
these early thoughts comes the conception 
of a Creator and Sustaioer to whom homage 
is due. At the most, this is a fleeting and 
passing thought, and does not 
influence the course of life, while all 
waking thoughts are given to the 
this lifo men, even when they are inclined 
to bo religions, snatch only a few moments 
to think of their God, or the mystery of 
being. The world absorbs them as a piece 
of sponge absorbs water. , , , .. 

At times the dreary desolation of the 
Dead Sea of a stagnant luimaoity is 
qnickened and galvanised into 
by the urgent voice of some great Teacher 
iJoved by compassion. He picks up the 
Dead Sea apple, the fruit of 
beautiful and tempting to the eye, breaks it 
and shows the rotlonncss within. And >■« 
words of hono and good cheer, a call not 
merely torepentcnco but also 
a promise that man may come into ms 
inheritance if he prove ".“‘l>y- Sneh a 
Jtasler may bo born in a king s palace, or 
cradled in a stable manger ; ho "'''y.'"'. 
in a desert connlry or in a poor man a nome. 
IIo is not a creatnro of circumstances, no 
is not affected by his surroundings, inn 
signs that may distinguish him Irom other 


mon come to be recognised either at birth 
or Inter on ; tho latent power in him raiy 
develop early or may matpre at a later stage 
of life, bat his message is always delivered 
and his part is always fplfilled before he lays 
down his life. „ , . * 

Born in a good bnt poor Btahmin fainily 
in a villago in west Bengal, the boy 
who was afterwards known ns Kamknshna 
Paramhansa, began by both iustifying a 
upsetting Carlyle’s theory that tho grea 
men wore born before any books were wri - 
This is trne to tho eitent that some ot me 
greatest and most ancient books were co 
posed by word . of month but were 
reduced to writing till several centuries later. 
There were great men when no books naa 
been written, bnt men may become giea 
oven now withont the help of books, 
krishna took an early aversion to 
he did not acquire even *>'o '''“® '““He 
that the villago school could bestow. U 
barely learned to read bis own la”8“"S'' 
but never acquired any other. If, ho ■ 
he had a distaste for, books h® “"i 
about everything to ^C“8ie . . 

eagerly read such Bengali bocks as he 

Eamayana and tho 

else that came his way. Bnt in “B i o .”” 
very little and conid not Bo on led an 
odneated man. In conversation also ho used 
the langnago of no ignorant villager, mixing 
up tho respectful and the familiar terras o 
{he prononn ’yon’ in Bengali, and u mg 
swear-words freely. And yet in this u . 
form of speech he expressed thooglits whicn 
amaxed and delighted his hearers, indudmg 
several highly cnltured persons m Bengal 
Many of bis sayings have become familiar 
as honsehold words. . 

While yet a boy in his 'lecns Karaknshna 
came to Calcutta with his brother, much 
older than himself, and afterwards movea 
to tho temple at Dakshineswar on the bans 
ot tho Ganges, a few miles to tho north or 
Calontta This temple had just been oom 
and endowed by Hani Easmani, a devout ana 
wealthy woman belonging to an no“”‘” 
caste. Tho chief idol in the temple wM an 
imago of tho goddess Kali in Slone, hot there 
were several temples with other j 

them. Itamkrishna’s brother was laa'a*. 
as priest and after some timo ho ask-cd " 
young lad to offloialo in liie daily worship 
Knmkrishna was a good singer and lio sa s 
hymns and sacred songs with great .(ec 
and emotion. His intense dovolion. nllcr 
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-simplicitj and tmthfalncss soon attracted Hio 
attention of Rini Rasmaoi and her sou'in- 
5[athuranath Biswas, and they treated 
■him with the highest consideration as long as 
they lired. With the exception of a few 
-occasional visits to his village home and a 
pilgrimage in the company of nathnranath 
the whole life of Ramkrishna. until neatly 
the very end, was spent at Dabshineswar. 

Here in this temple and in the grounds 
sarroandiog it, in the little wooded arbour 
known as Panchavati was began and finished 
the spiritnal evolation of RatnVriahna Pamm- 
hansa. This worshipper of idols, this young 
man who had deliberately tamed his back 
upon instmetion and the knowledge derived 
■from books, was filled with an overpowering 
longing to visnalise Kali the Mother, whose 
carven image stood in the temple. Ha wept 
and wailed and cried out, Mother ' mother' 
mother! until the people aronnd him thought 
he was bereft of his senses. And he never 
rested until his agonised calls, the yearning 
of his soul, were answered and the vision 
of God as Mother was granted to htai 

So marked was Ramkrishna’s dislike to 
all worldly affairs that bis people were 
agreeably sarprlsed when as a youog mao he 
agreed to marry a little girl several years hU 
jaoior. It was not a marriage as the world 
understands the word, for there were no 
marital relations between them. Daring bis 
protracted meditations and austere observances 
the sox instinct had been completely subdued 
by Ramkrishna. All women, even the fallen 
«moDg them, were in bis eyes maoifestatioos 
of the divine Mother, When his wife grew 
up to be a yanng woman he worshipped her 
in dne form, and subseqncntly explained to 
her that the Mother of the worlds was visible 
in her personality as well as in the image 
of the goddess ir the temple. She was id 
fact his first disciple and was held in the 
greatest reverence by all the followers of 
Ramkrishna Faramhansa. 

At the temple at Dakshineswar food 
cooked and uncooked, was freely sopplied 
to Sadhus and Sannyasins who tarried 
there for a short space while on a 
pilgrimage to the varioas sacred places and 
shrines in India. Ramkrishna came in frequent 
contact with these people and learned from 
them many Hindi hymns and holy sayings. 
For a considerable time he was under the 
influence of a Bbairavi, a Bangah Brahmin 
woman, who initiated him into the forms of 
Tantric worship. Next he met Tota Pari, a 


stalwart Adwaitavadi from the Pnnjah, from 
whom he received sannyasa, and who pro- 
bably conferred upon him the name of 
Ramkrishna. Tota Puri went about naked 
like the gymnosophists whom Alexander saw 
when he crossed the Indus and with whom 
he held converse. Ramkrishna used to speak 
of this man in later life as the Naked one. 
From another person he learned the doctrine 
of Vaishnavism He displayed keen interest 
in the tenets of Islam and for some time 
called upon the name of Allah and would 
not enter the temple of Kali The name and 
teachings of Jesns Christ attracted him and 
he went and stood at the entrance of a 
church in reverent spirit. He went to the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj on the Chitpore Road in 
Caicntta and was much impressed by the 
gennino and deep devotion of Davendranath 
Tagore and Keshnb Chunder Sen In fact, 
be practised with full faith and conviction 
every form of worship that came to hfs 
knowledge or of which he heard, and he 
accepted every religion as a path to salvation 
While under the instruetiao of Tota Puri he 
entered into Ktnikalpa Sauiaihi, which is 
said to be the final stage of commanion 
during which the sool is scified with the 
Absolute Godhead and all conscionsoess of 
the outer ob;ective world is lost. From this 
time onward Ramkrishna used to pass fre* 
quently into a state of samadhi and while 
ID this state he was uDoonseious of his 
surroundings, but his countenance was lit 
up with an ineffable rapture and beatitude. 
For some time these trances were attributed 
to physical or physiological causes, but this 
theory was abandoned when it was found 
that the loducement to samadhx was, in every 
instaucc, some intense religious thought or 
feeling. 

The best description of the states of 
samadht is to be found in the Masnavi of 
Jalaladdia Rami . — 

"Ecstasy and words beyond all ecstatic words 
Immersion la the glory of the Lord of glory ' 
Immersion wherefrom war no extrication— 

As It were mdentificatioa with the very Ocean." 

Upto this time Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
was mainly concerned with India of the past, 
the India of the ancient creeds and the 
ancient forms of worship, the worshippers of 
Siva and Yishnu, Kali and Krishna Ho had 
also given thought to religions that had 
originated out of India The intensity of 
his devotion and faith had brought on strange 
visional experiences. And cow he came into 
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direct touch with India ot the present, leavo- 
ned by western edncatioo and westora 
thought. He went himself to see Kcshnb 
Chnnder Sen, the groat, gifted and deeply 
devout leader of tho Brahmo Samaj of India, 
and very soon there sprang up between these 
two kindred spirits a deep intimacy based 
upon their earnest religions feelings. Both 
were well-advanced in their convictions, 
both were full of real humility. When Ram- 
krishoa once asked Keshub to deliver a 
speech tbo latter replied, "jira I to vend need- 
less in a blacksmith’s shop ? I would rather 
listen to your words.” I may recall another 
unreported instance of Koshub’s hamiltty. 
When father Luko Rivington, an eloquent 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, delivered 
somo addresses in Calcutta some people in 
Keshub’s hearing remarked that Father 
Rivington conld not bo compared to Koshnb 
as an orator. Keshub deprecated this remark 
and said, Father 'Rivington was a big drum 
while ha was like a child’s toy-drntn ( 

sqpikpT ! ) Rarakrishna Paramhansa in- 
variably spoke of himself with tho utmost 
humility. - He used to say he was an atom 
of^nn atom, the servant of another man’s 
servant. At Dakshinoswar ho usually avoided 
using the first 'person singular. He would 
say ‘hero’ or ‘of this place’, meaning himself. 
When ‘one came and said unto Jesus, Good 
Master,’ what good thing shall I do, that I 
may inherit eternal life ? And be (Jesus) 
said unto him. Why calleat thou me good ? 
There is none good bat one, that is, God.’ * 
It has been a characteristic of great religions 
teachers, holy men and saints to avoid the 
egoism implied ia the prouoaa 7.’ The Baddba 
spoko of himself as tho Tathiigata, Josns Christ 
called himself tho Son of Man, Mnbammcd in 
tho Koran uses either his name, or designates 
himself either the unlettered Prophet or 
simply the prophet. Chaitanya and tho Ic-ad- 
ing Vaishnavas called themselves servants of 
other men, the well-known Pavhari Baba of 
Ghazipur spoke of himself in tho third person 
singular as the servant of the man ho happen- 
ed to bo addressing. The Buddha said, "Such 
things as a J/e and 2Ime are really and truly 
nowhere to be found.” f In the case of 
such men 

"Lovo (the love oE God) took up the harp ot 

Lite and smote on all tho chords with might; 

* St. Matthew. 

t The discourses ot the Buddha. Tho Parable 
of the bnake. 


Smote tho chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d 
^ in music out of sighL” * 

Them has been somo ‘ speculation and 
theorising about the influence exercised fay 
Rarakrishna Paramhansa and Keshub Gfaunder 
Son upon each 'other. The followers and 
admirers of both these Teachers have claimed 
the larger share of influence for their own 
Master. A speculation of this kind is neither 
profitable nor edifying. Both of these 
groat men had romarkabJo personalities, both 
were rantiially attracted towards each other, 
_both bad high respect for each otlior, both must 
have derived somo advantage from their 
loving and intimate intercourse. The Bnddha 
met Nigantha 8 Nathapntta (Nirgrantha 

§ Nirgrantha tho unfettered, 

Nathaputra), who was none other than 
Mahavlra, the twenty-fourth and last Tirthan- 
.kara of the Jains, and had discussions with 
him. Who 'shall say how far these two 
Teachers inflnencod each other ? Is it for 
any one to speculate to what extent Jesas 
of Nazareth was inlloenced by John the 
Baptist, or the Boddhist poachers who carried 
,the gospel of tbo Buddha to Asia Minor ? 
'Does any ono believe that tho Jew and tho 
two Christians with whom the prophet 
Mulmramod associated for some time inspired 
the Koran ? Adwaita was older than 
Chaitanya and a very staunch Vaishnava. 
Does that justify the inference that tho 
whirlwind ot Chaltany’a divine love was 
jofloenced by tho older man ? Onru Nanafc 
associated with Hindn and Mnssalmau holy 
men. Is there any need for making up an 
acconnt of his indebtedness to other.s ? 

Following the distinguished lead of 
Keshub Chaader Sea other aea o^^aete 
began visiting Rarakrishna Pararahans.i. Tho 
papers controlled by Keshub published some 
'of his sayings and drew attention to tiie 
saintliness of his character. Max Muller 
he.Kd of him and wrote au acconnt of him 
and quoted his sayings. Protap Chandra 
Slazaradar of the Brahmo Saraaj, a mao of 
high intellectual attainments, wrote several 
articles remarkable for their eloquenco and 
expressive of warm admiration. Among 
other sontiments of praise ho wrote -“So 
long ns ho is spared to ns. gladly shall wo 
sit at his feet to learn from him tho suWiras 
precepts of purity, unworldliucss, spirituality 
and inebriation in tho love of God.” Else- 
where he wrote : — “Ho has no other thought, 
no other occupation, no other relation, no other 
* Tennyson 
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ptimor to nn intolURont child. His ptecop- 
tors, those that gavo him oral lustructioo, 
■wore left behind. Even this immense 
treasure did not satisfy the craving of his 
spirit. DnUko a Hindu, who is usually 
satisfied with the religion of his fathers, he 
inquired about other religions and discovered 
tho Truth in all. Ho was a living illustra- 
tion of his own parable of the woodcutter 
who was advised to go forward and who 
discovered richer treasures tho farther ho 
went. Ramkrishna Paramhansa turned with 
disgust from worldly wealth, but ho never 
.tired of acquiring the wealth of tho spirit- 
world and never rested till hia treasure-house 
was lull to overflowing, 

Tho points of rosombiance between the 
great Teachers of hnmanity fill the mind with 
wonder. The teaching in the Bhagavadgita, 
which has permeated the whole of India and 
has reached. other parts of tho world, was 
originally addressed by Sri Krishna to 
Arjunaulone. The first teacher who charged 
bia disciples to carry liis doctrine abroad 
and to offer it to all alike without distiue- 
tioD for acceptance was the Buddha. He 
bad all the learning of his time but he used 
only the simple Pali idiom then understood 
by the cemmoa people and bis discourses 
were addressed either to the monks or to- 
quirers. He made use of parables and 
stories to expound his doctrines. Tho dig- 
nity, serenity and oloquonco of his discourses 
are as elevating as they are improssire. 
Jesus Christ spoke in laogaage of astonish- 
ing Wanty and simplicity, making use of 
striking images and parables. But he also 
spoke to small audiences and not 
to large crowds. The Sermon on tho Mount 
was delivered only to bis disciples, foe it is 
stated that seeing the multitudes and evi- 
dently to avoid them Jesus went up into a 
monotain and his disciples came unto him. 
Muhammed was unlettered and the Koran 
was uttered, Sura by Sura, in the hearing of 
the few faithful who were his early converts. 
The Koran sometimes shows the passion of 
the Hebrew prophets and again there are 
passages of groat grandeur and sublimity. 
Ramkrishna Pararabansa, when not citing the 
scriptnres about which ho had heard, used 
tho simplest similes and illnstrafions derived 
from the observation of the things and inci- 
dents of everyday life. Tnere was a slight 
halt in his speech, bat his words flowed On, 
unbasting and unresting, and the few people 
around him drank in the words with bated 


broath and uudivided attention. The Teacher 
is difleront from tho orator who aJJeosse? 
and sways multitudes. The words of the 
Teacher aro charged with power aod weighted 
with outliority, and he drops thorn as pearls 
to bo picked up and strong together by the 
privileged but fow listeners. The Oara 
teaches, the Chela preaches, Josu) Christ pat 
it exceedingly well to his disciples: — “What 
I fell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light: aod what ye hoar ia the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops.* Tea, upon 
the housetops and in the market-place, in 
the forum and across the seas lot tho 
preacher with a mandate cany the word of 
the Teachers and Lights of the world to 
freshen and sweeten the springs and wators 
of life. , 

The persuasiveness and power of the 
great Masters did not always move the hearts 
of all their hearers. Dsvadafta was a consin 
of the Baddha aod a member of the order 
of the monks following the master’s teach- 
ings. He claimed to possess the power of 
iddbi (working miracles and mystery 
wonders) and insisted upon the Importance 
of austerities and penances. He persistently 
eodoavoured to uncTormine (he inflaeooe and 
power of the Buddha, and on one occasion 
when there was a schism between the monks 
asked the Master to resign the leadership of 
the Order io his favour. Ia the Jabka 
tales it is related that Bevadatta was in- 
variably an opponent of the Buddha in 
previous births and oven made au attempt 
on his life. After the de.itb of the Buddha 
Subhadra, a monk who had joined the Order 
of the Bbikkhus in his old age, said they 
wore well rid of the great Samana (the 
Buddha) because he used to annoy them by 
tclliog them what was becoming and what 
was unbecoming in their conduct. Judas 
Iscariot was one of the twelve apostles 
chosen by the Christ and beloved of him, 
and to whom ho had promised, "To shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the t-ielve 
tribes of Israel.” And Judas sold his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver and betrayed him 
not by open doounciation or public aoca~ 
eatioa, but by the treacherous kiss of seem- 
ing love. aW r,abab, uucle of the Prophet 
Jtuharamed, ’rejected his nephew’s claim to 
the prophetic ofllce at the instigation of his 
wife. Dmme Djomil, who is said to h.ave 
strewn the path of Muhammad on one occa- 


St. Matthew^ 
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sion with thorns.’ For this they hare been 
cursed in the Koran : "Let the bands of Abn 
Lahab perish, and let himself pen-sh * Burned 
shall he bo at the fiery flame, and his wife 
laden with fire-wood on her neck a rope of 
palm fibre.”t 

Hriday ^Inkerji was a nephew of 
Ramktishna Patamhansa and his constant 
companion. lie tended his nncle in illness 
and served him in many way«, but he never 
realised the greatness of the Pararahansa. 
He scoffed at him and nsed to tell him to 
speak out all that he had to say, once for 
all, and not to Iiarp on his ideas constantly. 
He became so rode and insolent that on one 
occasion the Pararahansa thought of drown- 
ing himself in the Ganges to escape the 
tyranny of Htlday. This mau was at length 
expelled from the temple by the proprietors. 
A current of electricitv, usually so powerfo! 
and ineslstable. is baffled and set at naught 
by a non-coodactiQg mediara. Similarly, 
there are meo to whom the words of the 
best teachers make no appeal. 

Hnmble as was the life of Rarokrisbna 
he never made any distinction between one 
mau and another, between a wealthy a^d 
titled person and a poor and obscure lodtvi- 

tThe Koran. Sura CXI. 


dual He designated every one, Raja or 
Maharayj, eminent writer or famous man, 
by name and was always onfspoken iii bis 
expressions of opinion. Bankim Chandra 
Cbatterji, the famous writer and composer 
of the Bande Maiaram song, was reproved 
for his ill-timed and indecorous levity while 
conversing with Kamkrishna. So were Jlaha- 
raja Jotiodra ilohan Tagore and ICristo Das 
Pal for their assumption of superiority. 
Householders were always advised to devote 
some time to tbe contemplation of the deity. 
Of what use was all tbe learning iu the^ 
world. Ramknshna was m the habit of say-* 
ing, if it afforded no glimpse of God ? That 
was tho touchstone on which tbe metal of 
every man’s nature was tested Dr. Mahen- 
dra fjsl Sircar, a learned scientist and tho 
leading homeopathic physician of Calcutta 
IQ bis lime, who made a fetish of scientific 
scepticism, was strongly attracted by Rara- 
krishoa Parumbansa whom be treated in his 
last illness, and used to spend hours 

iisteuiog to the marvellous conversation ot 
his patient. Tbe rugged exterior of Dr. 
Sircar concealed a deep love for the truth 
aod he was fascinated by the inexhaustible 
flow of tbe truth from the lips of Ramkrishna. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAH 

Bt major B. D. BASU, I. jl s ^Retired) 


Tfe Qcest or Tbe SciEvnric 

pBOSTIEn OF IsDIl 

I N the political and military transactioos 
which gained for England the so-called 
'Scieotific Fronfiet’ of India, two meo 
played very important parts. They were 
Major General (afterwards Lord) Roberts and 
Major (afterwards Sir Loins) Cavagnari. 
Before the war broke out they were not 
consideied to be ‘shiniDg’ lights io the 
service of the Government of India. But for 
the Afgan '^’ar. these two men would have, 
ID all probability, died ‘'nnhonored, unwept 
and unsung”. In his ‘Forty-one Years in India’ 
Lord Roberts has given an account of the 
war. It is not Io be expected that be would 


give a correct description of all the circum- 
stances aod events which brought on war. Ho 
has suppressed as well as misrepresented facts. 
Cord CyftoD was fit's patron ami consequenffy . 
be has extolled him to the skies. It is a 
great pity that his book, teeming with mis- 
representations has found a large circnlation 
amongst tbe people of Englaud, who have 
formed erroneous judgment regarding the 
late Ameer Sher AH and his doings, for Lord 
Roberts has painted Sber AH in the blackest 
color possible Lord Lytfon would appear 
to be the greatest statesman whom England 
has yet produced if Roberts’ account of him 
were to be trusted. This is not to be 
wondered at, for his career was made by 
the doings of the writer of pretty and 
sensuous verse. Referring to his meetir 
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vith Lord Lytton on Jits nniTal al Rombay 
Lord Roberts writes 

■I*Utlo did 1 Imagine wJiod matiDirLord I^llon’ii 
ncqnilntanco now mucli he would have to Bay to 
iny lutufc career.” 

CavoguBii was a natJro of Ireland, as 
was also Roberts. Thoso two Irishmen were 
the confidential ndrisera of I/ord Lytton. 
It Was not to bo o.tpectcd that Irishmen 
in power would sympathlzo with the 
Afehaos in their love of indopondcnco. The 
Irish people have been tho bondsmen of 
Eopland for several centuries. Theteforo 
sncli of them os get into power do not 
hesitate to destroy tho indcpcndcnco of 
others. From Colonel Hanna’s book wo 
learn that Roberts and Gavagiiari were tho 
chief conspirators for the dcslrnction of 
Afghan independence on whom Lord Lytton 
leaned for support. 

There were threo columns formed for 
invasion of Afghanistan when tho war was 
declared against Shcr Ali. One colaron 
under Sir Samuel Rrowno marched from 
Pesbwar and captured Jclialabad. Tho 
Candhahar oolomo under Sir Donald Stowart 
marched from Qnctta and captured Candhahar. 
Tho Kurram field force, destined for Kabnl, 
was under Ifajor General Roberts. But the 
force did not reach Kabnl. Amir Sher Ali 
was not prepared for tho fight IIo was 
taken by surprise when tho British let Ioo<fo 
tho horrors of war in his dominion. What 
with tho grief consequent on tho death of 
bis favorite son and witlj tho bullying of • 
his British neighbours, his position w^ a 
very pitiable one. That spirit of seIf*toIianco 
and fertility of resources lor which Shcr 
Ali was noted, did not desert him in this 
hour of trial and need. Ho saw his safety- 
in flight since discretion is the better part 
of valor. So be left his capital. But before 
-doing so he released bis son Gaknl Khan 
from prison (for this prince bad been in- 
carcerated for rebellion against his father), 
and placed him on the throne of Cabal. At 
the same time ho wrote a letter to the 
officers of the British Goveremeot, which 
should be quoted in fall because it is of 
great historical importance. He wrote : — 

“Be it known to the officers of tho British 
Government that this suppliant before God never 
BUiiposed, nor wished, that the matters (m dis- 
pute) between you and myself should come to 
this issue (literally 'should come out from the 
curtoin,’) or that the veil of friendship and unity, 
which has for many years been upheld between 


two nciglitiours and adjoiniog states, shouid, 
without any cause, bn thus drawn aside. 

"And since you have beeua tlic quarrel and 
hostilities, and have advanced on Afghan torritory, 
this snpplbnt licfore Qod. with the unanimemi 
consent and ndviee of all . the nobles, grandee?, 
and of the army in Afahantslati having auandoaed 
his troops, his realm, and all the pjssesuoasof 
Ills crown, has dcpirted with erpefhtlon. accompani- 
ed by A few attendants, to St. rctcrsbrjrg, the 
cainfalof tho Crar of Htissiawhere. before aConsress 
the whole history of the Iraasaotioos betweea 
myself and voursclvos will be eubmUted to all the 
I’owers (of Ktirope). 

“If you have anyihinff in dispute with morosird- 
inc state afTairs in AfKiiam'sfan. you should mstt- 
lute and establish your case at St. I’etcrsburg. 
and atato and explain what you desire, so that the 
questions in dispute between us may bo made 
known and clear to all the Towers. And surely 
the side of riebt will not bo overlooked. If your 
intentions are otherwise, and you entertain fioaUle 
and vindictive feelings towards the people of 
Afghanistan. Qod alone is tiicir protector and real 
I’fosorvcr. Upon Uic conrso of action hero above 
slated tills SQppliant before Ood has resolved and 
decided." 

Under tlio circumstances, we think, this 
was tho best cotirso for him to adopt. This 
was an act ofafar-seeiog statesman and, may 
bo interpreted as one of a sincere patriots. It 
saved Afghanistan at least for sometfroo from 
the Dfitisliers* fire and sword. Slier All also 
thoQght that by his procedure tho British 
would bo compelled to show their bauds as 
regards the future of Afghanistan. In his 
proclamation beforo the commencement of 
war, Tx>rd Lytton said that he had no 
quarrel witli tho people of Afghanistan; that 
lie wished to respect their iodopendenco and 
that the object of the war was to punish 
8her Ali. So if tho man to bo punished 
eluded their grasp and placed himself beyond 
their reach, would tho Britishers, true to 
tboir word, leave the people of Afghanistan 
unmolested, and in the enjoyment of their 
ancient rights and privllegos? 

Too placing of Takoob Khan on tho 
throne of Cabul was also meant by him to 
pacify the wrath of tho Indian Government. 
Again and again, the Govoroment of India 
had requested the Amir Shor Ali to set 
Takoob Khan at liberty but their request was 
resented by Sher Ali. The Amir said that 
the British Government had no right to 
interfere in the administration of Cabal’s 
‘home affairs.” This often expressed request 
was considered by Sher Ali as one of his 
grievances against the British Government. 

So be thought Takoob Klun was a perso/ia 
grata with tho rulers of India. 

These considerations must have decided 
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bim in the step be took in his flight from 
Cabnl As to his laying his grievances before 
the Enropean Powers, that was only tdl 
talk and meant as blnlT. He knew perfectly 
well that the nations of Europe were all very 
selfish and wcnld not raise their little finger 
in saving a non-Christian and Asiatic power. 
He had before his eyes the treatment meted 
out to Tnrkey. Ho saw how the Enropean 
powers were harassing the defender of the 
Islamic Faith and leaving no stone untamed 
to make the life of the Saltan of Turkey a 
a burden to him. It is absnrd therefor© to 
think that Sher Ali conld have ever seri- 
onsly entertained the hope of any assistance 
at the hands of the European Powers However, 
he might have thonght that he would be able 
to give to the world a true acconnt of the 
a^Tjjss tJ And ihrs jurrieeJ ad 

enlisting the sympathy of all right thinking 
men on his side. 

Bnt he died a few days after leaving 
Cabal. It is snspected by many that he 
committed solclde. However, be wa$ spared 
the homiliation which he would have other- 
wise been subjected to, had he stayed in 
CabuJ. 

The flight of Sber Ali and tbns the 
success of the authors of the Aggressive 
Policy filled the heart of Lord Lytton with 
joy. He wrote to the Secretary of Stale for 
India:— 


''Within two days afttr the declaration of bosli- 
litiee. the afTroot received hv Sir Neville 
■Chamberlain’s Mission at All Musjid was appro- 
iinafeJr sreoged on the pout where it had been 
otTeied. Within two weeks after the same date, 
the passes of tne Khyber and the Korrum were 
completely m our hands and the Amir's troops 
swept dean beyond the raege of our operations. 
Not long alteiwards, Jellalabad and C^ndhahar 
were occupied without resistance; and before the 
end of January (that is to say. in less than three 
months from the commencement of the campaign) 
the greater part ol Southern Afghanistan, from the 
ilelmund to Kbelati Ohilzai had passed into the 
possession ot the British Government. The rapid 
^^ccess of our military operations cocDpte*ely con- 
iirm^ the calculations on which they had been 
based. The Amir’s standing array was defeated 
4ind dispersed beyond ait possibility of recovery; 
jet his Sirdars had not risen to the rescue of bis 
power Ili3 towns opened their gates without 
remonstrance to our sumrooos : their anthontiea 
readily responded to our requirements; and. their 
iohabitants evinced no disposiliM to lOTfcit the 
pecuniary advantages they derived Kroia the 
presence of our troops. 


Slajor Cavaguari was the political officer 
with Sir Samael Browne’s force. Oo the 
lOlh Uecember I8T8. ho telegraphed to tbe 


Viceroy, announcing the flight of Ameer Shor 
Ali from Cabul. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence. Lord Lytton instructed the Coramander 
of the Khyber column, Sir Samuel Browne, 
to hold A Durbar at Jellalabad, with the object 
of explaining to the inhabitants of Afgha- 
nistan, tho intentions of the British Gorern- 
raent regarding the future of their country. 
The Durbar Was held on the 1st. January 
1S79. and was attended by about 36 Chiefs 
of Afghan blood As the political officer of 
the force, Hajor Cavagnari was allowed by 
Sir Satuael Browne to address (he assembly, 
lie commenced his address by vilifying and 
abusing the Ameer Sher All ; then he 
bragged a good deal of the valor of the 
European officers and the men under their 
comcnand He said — 

'Kegardiog the coffapse of the Amir's army 
W All MuMid and the Peiwar, you have heard 
toll particulars, and have doubtless perceived that 
•t IS utterly hopeless for such troops to stand 
Against the Bntisb forces . and by his flight from 
Babul the Amir has shown his recccmtion of this 
fact • • • • ■ you h.ave heard tbe assurances 
y the Viceroy of India that the quarrel of the 
British Government is entirely with tiher Alt Khan 
^od not with tbe people of Afghamstan. 'It has 
been oecessarv id some few iDstances tomflict 
banishment npsn evildoers but the Government 
Is satisfied (hat the acts were committed by only 
A small portion of the tribes we have come into 
i^anfact with, and wero repudiated by the nia/onty 

5 ho desire to live m peace with the British 
ovemment 

. "I further draw yonr attention to the conclud- 
>de portion of the Viceroy’s proclamation in 
yrhicn il staled that interference, by other Powers 
>0 the afTaits of Afghanistan will not bo tolerated 
by (he Dfttisti Ooverameat. and I have already 
Informed most of you tliat the Russian Oovem- 
•hent has recently repeated its former assurances 
that it hHs no desire to interfere m Afghanistan 
D.or witf it assist the Amir eiKier with troops or 
^oney during his hostility with the British 
Uovemment. 

"It bas been my pleasing task to report to the 
/icercy of India tne ceartv manner in which the 
Ibadicg .Sirdars and i Chiefs of this district came 
ftttward to tender services to the British Qovern- 
Dient. and it is hoped that others will speedily 
•bllow (ho good example you have set them."— 

There was not a single word said regard- 
ing tho future Oovernmect of Afghanistan. 
Ijenco from this address of Major Cavagnari 
inany presnnaed that the Government of 
fadia medflated the anoe.Tation of Afghanis- 
tan. It is not improbable that Jhe question 
qf tho annexation was at that tune eogagine 
the atteolioa of the authorities in EoglaocI 
As well as in India. Had it not been so, 
I/ird Lytton would have certainly assured 
Ibo Pathaa Chiefs that the British Gorera- 
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designs on their national 


ment had ni 
independence. 

Another cnrioii'i foatiuo was tho nnnonnce- 
mcnt resardinp Kii'^sia’s intention towards 
Afghani«itan. If Russia liad no intention of 
intcTfcring in Afghan nffair?, wliy should 


received nnotlicr letter from Yakub Khan 
in which ho communicated tho news of his 
father’d death. Sher AH had died In Afgsn* 
Tiukc&tan ou tho 2lst Februarj*. 1879. 

Lord Lytton was not as j-et inclined for 
peace. Dut ho had to yield to the pressure 

... L_ {Jjp 


Ameer Shcr Ali bo punished for reccitinp brought on him nnd his war party by tho 
the Rnssian ilission. Amongst tho European public opinion of tho natives of Englacn 
Christians, marriage is not performed in n\to were now against the continuance m 
that haphazard manner as it is done tho war. Accordingly this Viceroy wrote to 
Orientals. A Christian European Cavagnari to suggest to tho now Amir Yakub 
Khau to invito him (Cavagnnri) to Cabul for 
the opeuiog of negotiations. Tho Viceroy 


amongst 

has to win the love of a girl, bcfoio ho can 
aspire to bo her husband. If it so happens 
that a girl is being paid attention to nnd 
wooed, by two men or lovers, tho matter is 
often settled in some European countries by 
a duel between tho two rivals. That lover 
must be a great coward indeed who, fearing 
tho physical strength of his antagonist and 
thus avoiding a dncl with him, puts no end 
to the life of the girl out of jealousy of his 
rival, feeling the only satisfaction that by 
such a dastardly deed, tho girl whoso lovo 
he could not win, would not become the 
wife of hh rlial 


wrote : — 

“So many and such mischievous misreprMen- 
tations of our Afgan policy, room especially in 
reference to the territorial questions, had been 
propagtted lifter the rupture or our relations witu 
Sher Ali. that the Amir’s relucUnce to enterUia 
any territorial basis of negotiations appeared to 
ns very probablyattrilmtallc to bo CTaggeroted and 
erroneous nrprchens.ons as to the real character 
of tho atrangements wo deemed essential to the 
future security of our Frontier. Wo felt, how'cver. 
that their modcnalioo must he admitted, if they 
were compared with the conditions of a Bimilar 
character hitherto dictated, at the closo oj 
Tictorioos wars by conquering to conquered 


... « 1 » t . 1 .... TicionoDs wars by conquering lo cvuuuc*w\i 

Tho position of Afghanistan was that of powers and ho believed that if tho object and 
a girl whose love two strong powers tried scope ol them wcio thoroughly understood by the 
to win. II is not nnnatnral in Ohrislinn Amir, tho Ust oijstaclo vould ix, removed from 
II, « «!,.i tlio coDclusiOD of 0 TTiutuatly lionoTable_aqd 

Enropesn countries that * f!<rt having two fi(tr.iot.acoou 3 lre.aly of peace between Ilis High- 
ot more suitors to her hand, flirts with, aud ness and the British Oovemment. For this it was 
tries to excite the jealousy of, each of her necessary that there should bo bclween us a 
lovers, lor, in this manner aho oKcn snccccda lr»".k inlerchanEC of views and wishes on the 
in getting belter ternm than she fj'c'Staoge ol " vIewa’'comd noWSlactorily 


Otherwise expected. The ruler of Afghanis* 
tan did nothiog more than ilirt with Russia 
and thus tried at the moit to excite tho 
jealousy of Knglaud. The fact should not 
be lost sight o! that when Russia was 
alleged to have been suing for Iho hand ol 


carried on by formal corro.spondence, or without 
personal intcrcourso ; but long aud varied ex- 
perience had convinced us that the policy of <v 
Knropean Government cannot be adcquatclv inter- 
preted. or represented by Asiatic Agents, however 
loyal and intelligent they may bo. 

“ • Warned by tins knowledge, we felt that to 


Afghanistan, England had altogether with- entrust the detailed explanation and discussion, of 
drawn from the scene England morpomr our views to any Native agent, would insure nus- 
41,0 nf moreover, concepUon and resistance on the part of tho Amir, 

had the assurance of Rossia, that that power On the other hand, wo leposed complete con- 
Tfnnirt TiPvnr dniir with 1 fnhoniet.n If fidenco iu tho (liscretiou and ability of Jla]Or 

Cavaguari ; and for all these reasons, we were 


would never dally with Afghanistan If 
Russia was guilty of bad faith. England 
should have gone to war against Russia. 
Taking all these circumstances into consi- 
deration, it appears to us that the invasion 
of Afghanistan by England was utterly 
unjust. 

On assuming the reins of Governroent, 


anxious to bring about if possible early and un- 
reserved oersonal intercourse between him and the 
Amir of Cabul. 

* * V'c. therefore, ,authoriscd Major Cavasnari 
to address to the Amir proposals for a personal 
conference at Cabul on the sut.ject of our territorial 
conditions. These proposals having been accepted 
the Native ^ bearer, of them was instructed to 


v„i.. V v-r "j VA .AVAvc.»muu., me ivauve oearer of them was instructed to 

lakub Khan made overtutes for peace with ananpe vnth Aakub Khan for Itho proper reception 
K To tho political Cavaenari at tho Court of ilis Highness.” 

1^1® beginning of The Agent chosen for carrying tho letter 

a/instmi?’ fhl ^ Muharaadan gentleman by 

lor anjnsling the difTerencos which had name Duktiar Khan. On his arrival at Ca'iul 

orvernm^nr^^l few ^ dlT i lately returned 

uovernment. A few days later, Cavagnari from Turkestan after the death of Sher All- 
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These nobles were, it is alleged, agimst an 
alliance with the British. Biibtiar Nhao was 
alarmed at their hostile attitude. Accordingly 
he suggested to Yatub Kina to Tislt the 
British camp which had mored from JelUU- 
bad to Guodamak about 30 miles from Cabal. 
It is said that Sir Samuel Browno moved from 
Jellalabad “owing to the increased heat 
of the Weather, and the defective sanitary 
conditions of Jellalabad.’* But it appears to os 
that the motive for the move was to thicaton 
the Amir with a march on Cabul if he did 
not consent to the terms of the proposed 
Treaty. 

Yakub Khan arrived at Gundamuk on the 
Sth May 1879. When the articles of the 
proposed Treaty were comniuoicated to him 
he protested against the cession of the most 
important provinces of his kingdom to the 
British GovernmenL Bat all his protests 
were of no avail Rightly he pointed out 
that the origin of the quarrel wjth his father 
did not consist in any qaestion regarding 
territorial concessions and that as his father 
was now dead the relations between the two 
Oovornmonts shonld rest on the same under* 
standing as before tbo unhappy rupture wi^ 
hts father. But all his pleadings were in vain. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister tore Afghanistan 
not only of one pound of Qesh. but of as 
mnoh flesh as his knife allowed withont be- 
coming blunt. Nolens folens Yakub Khan 
was obliged to sign the Treaty. Oa the 26th 
may 1879, he signed away a iarge portion of 
his patrimony, as well as the independeoce 
of Afghanistan. This Treaty is known as the 
Gnndamnk Treaty. Major Cavagnari signed 
it on behalf of the Government of India. 
A few months before the Treaty was signed, 
pnblic were acquainted with the real object 
for which the war was forced on the Ameer. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister had thrown off 
the disguise. At the opening of Parliament 
on February 75, 18T9, Lard Beacoosifefd 
said : — 

ner Majesty’s government have the satbfactlon 
of feeling that the object of their interference in 
that country (Afghanistan! .has been completely 
acoomnlished. SVe are now in possession of tbe 
three highways which connect Afghanistan with 
India, and I bone that this country w lU remain 
in possession of those three great highways. »e 
have secured the object for which the expedition • 
was undertaken. We have secured that frontier 
which will. I hope, render our Indian Empire 
invulnerable. 

lu all the diplomatic proceedings with 
the Ameer, tn all the despatches either of 
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iba Secretary of State for India, or of the 
goverament of India, no hint was ever given 
As to the real motive for luterferenco in the 
Afghan affairs. Tbe cause of the war was 
Assigned to the refusal of the Ameer to 
receive a British missioa while the Russian 
Embassy was welcomed by him.* 

The Jewish Pnme-llinistec frankly 
declared afterwards that it was undertaken 
*rith tho object of securing the ‘scieotiGc 
frontier* of India. 

What was this ‘scientiSc frontier’? Lord 
Beacansfleld was good enough to define it 
at the banquet on the Lord Mayor's day of 
1878. His Lordship said — 

“5Iy Loid Mayor— The attention of Viceroys 
and Goveraments in India and in Bagrand has for 
a long time keen attracted to that question of the 
North-Western Frontier of our lodianEnpire. So far 

tbe invasion of India in, Chitquarier is concerned 
It is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that It IS hardly practicable. The base of opera-1 
tioos of any possible foe is so remote, the comtnu- 
nicatioas are so difflcuU. the aspect of tlm 
country so forbidding that we have Jong arrived 
at an opinion that au invasion of our Empire by 
piissing tbe mountains which form onr North- 
Western Frontier is odo which we need not 
dread B tt it is a fact that that frontier is a 
hopharird. and not a scieoiific Irontier, and jt is 
possible that it h in the power of any foe so to 
eipbairass and disturb our dominion that we should, 
uoder the circumstances, be obliged to matotain 
a great militarjr force m that quarter, and onase- 
queotly entail upon this country and npen India a 
greatly increased expeodiiure. Toese aro evils 
not to be despised aod as I veotore to observe, 
they have fir some time, under various Viceroys 
and under different admmistratioas occupied the 
attention of our statesmen. But my Lord Mayor, 
while our «lieation was naturally drawn also to 
the subject some peculiar circumstances occured 
in that part of the world which tendered it 
absofulety necessary that we s/iouid give our 
iminediate aad earnest attention to the subject 
and see whether it was not possible to . terminate 
that absolute inconvemence and possible injury which 
roust or would accrue if the present state of affairs 
were not touched and considered by the Oovern- 
mcnt of tho Queen ” 

In the House of Lords, on tne lOfh 
December, J878, Lord Beaconsfield further 
esplained what he raeaot by the scientific 
frontier of India. Ho said: — 

“It has been said that oa a recent occasion— 
not m this House— I stated that the object of the 
war with Afghanistan was a rectification of 
boiiodanes. and that we were to have a scientific 
instead ^ a haphazard frontier. I never said 

• From the official records the objects of the 
war appear to have been, hrst obtaining an 
apology by the Ameer ; secondly, an agreement 
by him to receive, a permanent British Jfission 
withm hts temlories and, thirdly, some temporary 
aixangements respecting certain border tribes. 
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that that vi-a^ lliQ o^'jeot of the ^^•ar. I tfoatc.1 it 
as what inlRht to a coosetiueccc of the vrar~a 
very (lifTercnt thinR.’’ 

Then ho salil thnt— 

“A ecientihe frontier” is a frontier which “«in 
he defendcil hy a carri^ioa of fi.UOU tnen, wlulo 
a haphazard one wdl require tor its rtctonca no 
army of lO.uOO men. and even then will not l>o 
safe BR linst attack.” 

It Mas to attain this ‘scientific fronliot’ 
that Iho Ilritish dictated by Disraeii 
committed those atrocities and barbarities 
in Afphaniatan \vhich the Affibans still 
lemeinbcr. 

“Blit what had the Amcor (Sher Ali) done. • that 
British armies ehould slaughter his snliiects. Imro 
his ^jllol^e3. cantiiro lus cities, and drive him 
from his capital? fiOrd Uo-aconafield was proliiso 
m assuriDK the herds that Itnssia had done 
nothiocr amiss. Her condnet was 'perfoofly 
allowable'. Her ilajesly’a Oovemmoct made 
leprcsentition to the Court of St, rotcrshiirjr. 
and it was impossible that anything conid be 
more frank and satisfactory than the manner in 
which they were met Itussia says: We havo 
ordered our troops to retire beyond the O-cus : 
our Embassy is merely u temporary one. upon a 
JUssion ol Courtesy, and os soon as possible it 
will (li«appcar. 


(ormini; the ‘flcicnllfic frootiot" of India. 
Whether India has calticd u scientific frontier 
by the addition of n portion of ArBh.anUtao 
remains yet to bo sceo. Hut erents hare 
shown that this scientific frontier has 
involved her in ruinous expenses, nod brought 
her to tlio brinks of banlrmplcy and poverty. 
It has been obtained by deliberately vioUtic? 
the solemn prociaioatiou of tlio Queen. 

Uy tho other articles of this Gtindamuk 
Treaty, Yakoob Khan had to grant all those 
concessions tho refnsal of whicli cost his 
father his life. Urilisli ofijccrs were stationed 
in his dominion as Agents of tho Oritish 
OoTortiment. 

Tho Onndamulc Treaty was tho dropping 
of tho curtain over tho firat Act of the 
Tragedy. Out tho drama was not yet played 
out to tho end. 

Tho two important articles ’of this treaty 
arc tho 4th and Dth. Tho former atltclo 
runs as follows 

“With a view to tho malntenaoco of tho direct 
and tntiiDaie relations now established between 
tho lUitidh Government and Ills HlghDCSs tho 


Amir of Afulunistan, and for the belter protection 

But it the Russian iliMion ot the froniicrs of liU Uighncss’s dominions. It. is 

why, punish the Arnwr with hro and sworn for otfret^ that a Dntisti representative shall reside 
lecemnc it. especially whoa It was well kMWji at Cabul, with a suitable escort, in a place of 
that ho d d all he could to stop It. I.ord Beocons- residence appropriate to bis rank and dignity, 
field praises the frankness of Uuspa., « h> not a(.iccd tiut tho British Uovornment shall 


imhate It, and coafe»3 boldly that ho is mskios 
war upon the Afahaos because he wishes to 
turn, at their expense, ’a haphazard’ into ’a 
Scleatihe frontier ?”♦ 

This sO'Callcd scientific frontier was 
meant to provide against imaginary danger 


havo the right to depute British Agents with 
Suitable escorts to tho Afuban frontiers, when- 
soever this may bo considored necessary by the 
Brittsh Govcrnnicnt in the’ interests of both states 
on the occurrence of any important external fact. 
His Highness the Amir ot Afghanistan may on 
his i»att.<lepnto an Agent to reside at tiie Court 


r “ . , . ‘ HIS iari.ucpnio an Agent to resiuo ni tlie t.’ourc 

by taking an innocent neighbour s land and lji 3 Kxcellency iho Viceroy and Oovernor- 
Hborty and life and wasting the resources General of India, etc.” 


By tho 0th article, tho Amir’s dominion 
was amputated of certain territories for tho 
formation of the scientifio frontior of fndfa : — 


o! the famine-stricken natives of India, for. 
at the time when monoy was being poured 
like water in ‘elaugthering the Ameer’s 
subjects,’ the Indian subjects of tbo Queen 
who had then recently assumed the title of 
the Empress of India, were dying by 
millions, for want of food. Yet it was the 
lamino-stTicken and starving people of India 
who had to provide the sinews of War. 

By the Guodamuk treaty a portion of 

Afghanistan was arrested from Yakub Khan. -j ...„ 

“To which England had no mors rishl than 3“^ dependencies, agrees on his part that tb' 
T-rance has to Belgium o? Pru”m to®lIol& 

It was aa act ot high handed aggression, turgravat- 
cd by duplicity and a gross violation of the faith 
of tteatie8.”t 

The amputated portion- of Afghanistan 
was ^signaled by Lord Boaconsfietd as 


“In consideration of the renewal of a friendly 
alliance between tho two states, which has been 
attested and secured by the foregoing Articles, 
the British Government restores (o His Highness 
tho Amii: of Afghanistan, and its dependencies, 
the towns of Candhahar and .lellatabad. with all 
tho territory now m possession of the British 
armies, excepting the districts of Knrrnm, I’lsbin, 
and Sibi. IIis Highness tho Amir of Afghanistan 


tbo 


• The causes of the Second Afghan IT or. 
T Causes of the Afghan TFar. 


to Hie limits dphned in the schedule annexed, 
shall remain under the protection and admiaistra* 
tivo TOntrol of the British Government. • ^ • 

The British Government will retain in its own / 
tanas the , control of tho Khyber and iliohoi 
rSteses, which . he between tho Peshwar and 
JeiUlab^ districts, and of atl relations with tbo 
inaependent tribes of the territory directly con- 
nected with these Passes.” 



VIDYASAGAi; AND VERNACULAR BUDOATION 

Based on unpublished Stale Eecords 
Bx BRAJENDRANATir BANERJI 


Dav\\- of BirsvovsimMii 

T ^E Government of India of that time did 
not recognize it as its duty to impart 
education to (he people it taled, and 
■only smalt sums were spent in encouraging 
ibe stndy of Sanskrit and Arabic. In March 
1835. Lord IFillianj Bentinck published a 
minute holding that “the great object of (he 
British Government onght to be the promo- 
'tlon of European literature and science 
among the natives of India ; and that all 
funds available far the purpose of education 
would be best employed on Eoglish educa- 
Hon alone.” Since this rnomeutaos decision 
•education through the medium of EogU»b 
had been encouraged by Government. But 
Eentinck'a measure marked too sudden a 
<baoge of policy, and it provoked a general 
'Complaint that veroacaUr education was 
•661017 entirely neglected. It ehould be 
clearly understood that the policy pursued 
by the Ooveromeot only provided for the 
educational wants of the upper and middle 
•classes of the community, and therefore, the 
claims of the masses now began to be 
loudly urged. But neither English, nor 
iSaoskrit was the language by inesDS of 
which the people at large could he edneated: 
in fact, useful knowledge could be spread 
amoogst them only through (be mediuin of 
•their own molher-tongce. To Sir Henry 
Hardinge belongs the credit of having made 
the first attempt in this direction, in October. 
1844. In the face of great pecuniary 
•difficulties, ho set up 101 village schools lo 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa (at a monthly cost 
of Ils 1865', for imparting elementary ins- 
truction in the vernacular.* “Vidyasagar 
was not wholly unconnected with them. He 
look great pains for Iheir advaocemeiit. 
The charge of selection of teachers for these 


the East India Corarany. 

Fdiicationat l^tcords I GiS»*l83J> hr H. 

i>barp. and Part H (l8tO-lS5v) bv J. A. Richer, 
as well ns the auttormes ciud therein. 


schools by examination, and their appoiai- 
ment was entrusted to ilr JIarshall (Secretary 
to the College of Fort William) and 
Vidyasagar.”* 

But the project did not meet with the 
desired measure of success, as the Govern- 
ment were not then in a position to supply 
the necessary books, teachers and supervisors; 
and. before four years had passed, the Board 
of Revenue — under whose control the schools 
bad been placed— reported (hat “the fafe of 
the vernacular schools was sealed, and 
success was hopeless” Since then little had 
been done by (be Gorerameat towards mass 
education It w.is left for the Governor of 
another Province to show that education for 
the mosses w,i; not a Utopian scheme 

Early lo 1853 the report on the eminent 
success which bad attended the system of 
vernacular education, established by Lieut 
Governor Thomason in some selected districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, came into 
the bauds of the Govoroor-Generalt This 
led (he Governor General to impress on the 
Court of Directors how desirable it was to 
introduce the same system into the Provinces 
of Dcoga} and Bikar and, pending the orders 
of the Court, the Government of Bengal 
were requested to report their views on the 
subject at (heir earliest convenience § Upon 
this the Council of Education was directed 
to furnish a plan, based on Mr. Adam’s 
reports on vernacular education and on the 
TbomasoDian sjsfero, "best catcuiated to 
provide the moit efficacious means of found- 
ing and maintaining a sound system of 
reroacufar instractioa ”** On 9fh September, 


• S. C. Jlitra's /star Chandra Tidyasagar, p. 50. 
t Minute by Lord Dallionsie, dated 25th 
October, 1853. 

k Letter from G. Plowden, OSg. S^y. to the 
Coversmest of India to C. Beadon. Bectetary to 
the Government of Bengal, dated 4ih Nov.. ISod, 

•* Letter from the Secy, to the Government of 
Bengal to the Seev. to the Ccnnci! of Educaiion, 
dated 19 A’ov, 1853. 
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1854 tho Council forwarded a batch of 
minutes on the subject. 

Bengal \^as placed under a Lieutenant'- 
Governor on l5t 'May, 1851 and tho first 
incumbent was Fred. J. llalliday. Shortly 
before his appoiotment IfilUday had, as ft 
member ot the Council ol Education, stated 
his views on vernacular education in a 
minute (21 March, lS5l). Tno LionteoanU 
Governor after studying the proceedings 
submitted by tho Council, came to tho con* 
elusion that the plan he had already proposed 
was the best for tho purpose and so ho now 
recommended it to tho Govcrnor-Genoral for 
adoption.* Tho edncational policy which 
appeared best to the' Bengal Government is 
clearly set forth in tho following extracts 
from his minute : — 


matter, and f should t )0 well plauftl to let him 
trv an oxpcrlmcnt, In tho result of which he. » 
KfCsUy intereueJ. and wliioh 1 reilly think will 
BDCCceil in h>s Innti^, My mlimnte ae^rdmsty 
proridea for an ntloRMnco to him for this duly of 
1(4 2(HI n month, including travelling charges, 
TUK iu nidition to the its 30'J fia draws a? 
Prtncipil. will bj a fair remuneration. Uo has 
asVe) for nono. 

13. It t* tho opinion of tho Principal nf the 
Sjoskrit College, and of others whom I have 
cansultod on the subjact. thit ntthougn admission 
to tha Ojverntnant M)i*l Vernacular Schools 
ought nt first, nad far soma time, to be gratuitous, 
they are certain, nt no distant lime, to be eelf- 
sappirting. as all the indigenous seliools now ar& 

2d. I htve Slid nothing abeut Norrail Schools 
for the eduiation of BchoobmistCTS. At present 
very good school-masters aro being trained for 
us in the Sanskrit College, which is becoming, m 
the hands nf tho Principal, a sort of Normal 
School /or Bcagal." • 


2. In the province of Bengal we have a vast 
number of indigenous schools. I have carcfnilr 
inquired about them from several well-informed 
persons. Native and Euronaan, nod 1 am assured 
•that these schools are universally in a very low 

and uQsatisfactor.v condition, tho oSlce of school- 
master having, in almost all cases devolved 
upon persons very unht for the business. 

3. Our object shou'd bo. if possible, and as far 

R5 postihle. to improve these schools, and wo 
cannot do better than follow the excellent example 
of the late LieutenanbOovcrtior of the North- 
Western Provinces, and establish a system of 
Model schools as an cxamplo to the todigeoous 
schools and a regular plan ol visitation bv which 
the indigenous scliooNmasters mav gradui1ly.be 
stimulated to improve up to the models set 
before them. 

5. 1 append a meraorandu'n ou the enbjccl. 
drawn up by the energetic and able Principal of 
the Sanskrit College who. as is well-known, 
has long been aealous in the cause of 
vernacular education, and has done much to 
promote it. both hv his improved system in the 
Sanskiit College and by elementary works which 
he has published for the use of schools. 

6. 1 approve generally of the plan which is 
contained in the Principal’s memorandum, and 
won'd wish to see it carried into effect. 

1. According to this plan, the monthly expense 
of sav 20 schools, distributed over four zilas, nod 
allowicg for rewards and a rather more liberal 
allowance to the Head Superintendmt than the 
Principal has proposed for himself, would be about 
Rs. 21.Q00 per anunm, or Rs. 5,250 ior each tila. 
Mr. Thomason’s first plan allowed Hs. 4x00 to 
each zila annually ; but in Mr. Thomason’s plan 
a large extra expense was incurred for European 
Miperintendence, with which, in Bengal, I should 
for the preaent be willing to dispense. I am 
aware that Native superintendence is not often to 
be depended upon 'without European overlooking 
bnt Pandit Ishwarchandra Slianna is an uncommon 
man. who has shown great energy and zeal jn this 

n..* Under-Secy, to the Govt of 

HeDgal. to the Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Ird m 
Home Dept., dated 16 Nov.. 1854. ^ 


ViDVASiOAft's NoTEi o.s* Vim.vacri.Ait 
Kpccatio.v 

From this it U quit© clear that great 
credit was due to Vtdynsagar whose ftbl© 
note 09 voroacolar oducttioo formed the 
btsis of Hitliday^ miunto. This note is of 
great interest, ns its provisions wore mostly 
adopted in the subseqaeot dovolopmout of 
primary edacatiou in Bengal Wo therefore^ 
give It in full 

1. VeroaenUr Elncatloa on an extensive scalOr 
.*iod on an cfDMent footing, is highly desirable, for 
It IS by this meins ntono thit the condaiou of the 
mass of the people can be ameliorated. 

2. Mete leAdiag and writing, and a httle of 
Arithmetic, should not comprise tho whole of this- 
Education ; Geography, History, BiograDby- 


3. The elemenury works already published, 
and fit tor adoption as class-books, are the 
following 

Ist ShishushiKha. in 5 parts. The first three 
vurta teicU Alphabet, Spelling, and Beading ; the 
fonrlh 18 a little treatiso on the Rudiments of 
Knowledge; the fifth, a free traiisiation of the 
Moral Class Book of ’‘Chambers’s Educational 
Course," 

2nd. Paghxvahali, or Natutal History of 
Animats. 

3id. Uislori/ of Bengal, free translation of 
Marshman s work. 

4th. Guiriipatk, or Lessons on usehil and 

eateitaiQing subjects- 

- ^ 6th. Jibancharita,' a free translation of the 
Livesof Copernicus. Galileo. Newton, Sir William 
Herschcl. Urotins, Linnoeus, Duval. Sir 'Williain 

* For tho full text of the minute, see 5 e/ec/»o»w 
ftwirt <ft« liecords of the Bengal Government, No. 
XMl— Correspondence relating to Vernacular 
Bdacation (Cal. 1855). 
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-Tone®, and Thomas Jenkins, in “Chambers’s 
Exemplary Bicgraphy.” 

4. Treatisjs on Arilhmetio, Oeomelry, Natotal 
'rbilosrphy are in the rnor«e of preparation. 
T-reatises on Oecgranliy. Political Economy, and 
t hy'iolcgy, and the Historical Woiks and a senes 
of Biotrraphies ssill have to be compiled. For 
the nresent. the Histories of India, Greece, Rome 
and^^Eraland will suffice. 

5. One Teacher for each school will not 
be snfficienL Two each at least will be required. 

Every school will very likelv contain from 
three to five classes, which for ore tracher 
to manaae efficiently is impraclicahle. 

C. Ihe ea'ary of Pnrdits shonld be at least 
Rnpees_ 30, 25. 20 per month, qualification and 
other circumstances being taken into consideration. 
When all the books enumerated above shall be 
ready for adoption, ev«ry school shonld have a 
Head Pandit at Rnpees SO a month. 

7. Arrargement should be made for the tea- 
chers leceivicR their salaries rrcularly every month, 
in their own Stations, wilhont beinjr rrqnirsd to 
qmt their posts 

8. Fcnr zilas for the present should be eelecled 
for operation, namely, llughli, Nadia, Batdwan 
and llidoat ur.* There should be 25 schools for 
the present, to be distritufed as fsptdieory 
eueeeats. These should be estatilisbed id towns 
and VTUases not in the vicinity <f Erglii-b colleces 
and schools In the ceicbbouthood of Ecglish 
Colleges and schools, veroacular rducalion is cot 
properlv appreciated. 

9. The success of vernacular edncation greatly 
depends on an active and efScient supemston. as 
well as the amount of eocriiragement civen to the 
successful pnpils, ^Vllh Natives in general, the 
acquisition cf knowledge, for the sake of knowledgo 
Itself, has sot as yet become a motive. It is 
therefore necessary, that Lord Hardinge’s Resolu- 
tion, which has so long been in abeyance, should 
be strictly enforced. 

to. The foUowirg plan of tupetinteodence 
appears to be much less exreosive and far more 
efficient than any other could possibly be. 

11. Two Native Sapennteedenta. each on a 
salary of Rs. 150 a month, includicc their 
travelling charges, to he emploved, one for Midna- 
pnr and Ilnghli, the other for Nadia and Bardwao. 
They are frequently to visit the schools. . examine 
the classes, and rectify the mode ol teaching. 

12. The Principal of the Sanskrit College to 
be nominated, the Ex-officio Bead Superintendent 
with no other additional allowance than bis travell- 
ing charges, whuh at the most will not not exceed 
Rs. 300 per annum. He is to visit the scbools onew 
a year, and to repcit to the authorities, with 
whom will rest the management of vernacular 

13. The preparation and adoption of 

and the selection of teachers to be entrusted to 
the Head superintendent .. . 

U. The Sanskrit College.lesides being a w?at 
cf general edncalion. to be also ‘i"® 

Normal School, for the training of vernacular 

‘“l6"Tho, Ihe ol le^bors, PWOT'j” 

and adoption of . class-books. 

and general superintendence wi te united m me 
office. This circnmstance will remove many 
inconveniences. 


16. An Assistant Head Superintendent to be 
appointed with Rs. ICO a month. His duty wilt 
to to assist Ihe Principal of the Sanskrit College 
in training up the teachers aud preparation of 
class-books, and to officiate for him while visiting 
the vernacular schools. 

17. The Patshalas, or indigenous schools under 
Oummobaslioys, such as they are now, are very 
worthless instilntious Being in the bands of 
leachen, generally imcompetent for Ihe task they 
undertake, these schools require much improve- 
nient It will be the dnty of the Siipennfendents 
to inspect these schools and give ihe teachers as 
much instruction as they can as to the mede of 
teaching. It wilt also form part of the duty of Ihe 
Sapenotendents to watch oppoitunities to intro- 
duea as far as pr cficable. Ihe class books _above- 
mentioued In fach ihe Superintendents will take 
every care to make these schools, as far as 
possible useful icstitutions. 

13 Those schools founded by Native®, or 
.Missionaries, which are in the hands of competent 
teachers of cenrse de-erve attention and encourage- 
ment. The Superintendents will be required to 
visit such schools and to report on their respective 
claims to encouragement .... , 

19 The SuteriBtfudents will also bo required 
to consider it as pait of their duty to persuade 
tbe iDhabilanis of towns ard villages, within their 
respective beats, to establish schools upon the 
model of OoverEment Schools. 

The 7lh fibtuary 1S54. 

Hall'day ngbtly constdered Vidyasagar 
to be an unrommon man, in no way ioferior 
to ft European he had, therefore, suggested 
in hts roicufe that the entire superlutendeBce 
of Ihe proposed eTrenraeot shonld be left 
wilh tbe Pandit This view, however, was 
strongly opposed by the other ratrabers of 
the Cooocil of Education as may be seen 
from the followirg passages of the rainntes 

Ramoopal Ofiose .-‘'Allhoueh I have a very 
h'gh opinm of the zeal and ability of the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, I am acarcety prepared to 
place the control of veroarular education la nis 
bands, so long as he has other responsible duties 
toatlrodto. Were he untrammelled with these. 

I mieht. perhaps, have acquiesced m the proposi- 
tiim of the Hoa’ble Sir Halliday, to allow him to 
irv tbe experiment But as he cannot be spared 
Sm the ISnt CollEK. h„ visits to ^o veroa- 
cular schools must necessanly barar& and h« 
could but afford a Rujall portion of his time and 
^tentiou for this additional and onerous duty. Me 
ought to secure the undivided energies of one 
man for so important a sifastion“;Althoogh I have 
with some hesitation, voted against the . appoint- 
ment of Pandit Ishwarchandra, , as. Sapermtendent 
of Vernacular Education. I think it still desirable 
that he shonld be, in some way nr other, connected 
with this great movement. Uis advice in the 
selection of books and teachers, in the choice of 
Bites, mode of teaching, and in other matters of 
detail, will be found exceedingly valuable. He has 
been 'preparing a number of Bengali books well 
adapted for introdccUon into the Government ai d 
indigenous schools. The re-modelled Sanskrit 
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College under him will provide the best class of prepared, m case f^tablished a verna 

vernacular teachers. For these reasons and for cular sch^l there, n give over to Government a 
the deep interest he takes in the snb]^ct. I shoaM piece of land suitable for erecting a 
be glad to see him permanently connected with RPOO't- and eiect a school-house at a cost ol aooui 
this great undertaking I am not prepared exactly Rs 300 Ssveral Brahmans S 

to sav what form this connection should take: he Lakbiraj lands and told me that any ot tnese 
would probably bo best employed in auperiDtendiDK lands aud as much as may be reciaired lor toe 
tho preparation of books. Perhaps his services' purpose they will most willingly make overro 
might ahe be available in the examination of Government Bat as they are generally poor, tneir 
teachers" fll Julv 1854). . cireumstaoces would noj^enab e them.to erect a 

Sir J. ir. CofiiVe :~'Dpon the system of sopeN' school-house at a cost of Rs. 300 which iS; 
vision proposed, more is to be said. A priory^f onnrmnm armnnt; tn them, brom all imi 
should conceive that Pandit Ishwarchandra^ is 
more Jikely than any Civilian of whom I can think 


as likely to be employed in this way, to set ^the 
new system going, and to keep it going right. 
His knowledge of the language of his own country- 
men, and of the feelings and habits of moral 
communities, most be far greater than that 
possessed by an European Officer. Ris acquire- 
ments both in the oM learning of the country, and 
in modern and European learning, are considerable 
and it has been his special object to train up yonng 


an enonmus amount to them. From all that I 
observed. I have not the least doubt that vernacular 
education would be highly appreciated at Shiakhaia- 
and the villages around. 


3. On the day following I visited Radhanagar 
and Krishnagar, villages about 40 miles west ot 
Calcutta. These two villages, in close contact ot 
each other, contain about a thousand families anm 
are surrounded by many villages From conversa- 
tion trhh severa} pnaeipal isbahitaots it appeared 
to me to be very clear that vernacular education 


and It has been his special object to tram up yoqnp -nrill hn hjffhW nnnreciatpd here A niece of land 

SitaWe for erecuS^a school-house th? inhabitants 


with the view of furnishing vernacular teachers of 
a higher order— I think there is much force in tlje 
objection made to the partial severance of the 
Principal from the Sanskrit College. I agree fully, 
however, with Bala Ramgopal Obose. m thmkiop 
that to tho Pandit, Ishwarchandra. should be 
assigned n prominent part in determioiog the 
Ecbool-books to be read, and the course of instruc- 
tion. And I am ot opinion that for those duties 
he should be adequately remunerated.” 120 August 
1854). 


are ready to make over to Governm‘»nt. Bat as- 
they are generally poor, thoy are liable to erect 
a siiitabto school-house at their own expenses- 
•1. On the 24tb May last Khirpai. a town 
contaioiog above three thousaod families and about 
tU) miles west of Calcutta, was vis’ted by roe 
The principal inhabitants, with whom 1 conversedl 
on the subject of the contemplated vernacular 
schools, appeared to me to be very eager to have 
one Iq their towo. Xbirpai, 3 am of opinion, fully 
deserves to be the seat of a new vernacular school. 
If a school be established here^ the iuhabitants 
are willing to makv over a piece of land to 
Ooveroment for erecting the school-house, but 
being generally poor they are unable to meet tho 
cxpeos<>a of raising a suitable school-house. 

5 Next I iDleoded to visit Chaodrakona. a very 
populous town and already the seat of a Govern- 
ment Vernu-ular school and 8 miles distant from 
Khirpai. But 1 was informed that the school was- 
at^tbe time closed for a month or so, the teachers 
being absent on ‘leave. Instead of visiting the 
place I made enquiries regarding the state of the- 
school etc. and the following information I picked, 
np from creditable quarters. 

Chandrakona is iu the Z-Jmindari of Bibo 
i. •. .V • . . . 1 . TT i Jaiki8b.au Slukberii who is generally said to be the 

Aprepably to the instructions of the Uon’Dle founder of the school and the Seminary is known 
the Lt Ooyeroor of Bengal verbally communicaicd as Jaikishan’s School. The school contains no more 
to me by his IloDoar. I visited, from the 2l8t of than 50 pupils. The teacher Bibu Lakhan Pal is 
May Jo nih Jure last, several places in the au ex-stndent of the Birasat- Ooveroment School. 
Disirictof llnghli for the purpose of selecting and is but an imperfect Bengili scholar. Of 6'>- 
fuiuble villages and towns (or esUbhshmg the pupils 35 regularlv read English and nominally a 
coatemplated vernacular schools, and l;eg leave to mile of Bengali. These puo-.ls niv to the master 
Tf(|uest the favour of your enbrnitting to Uis fees varying from four to eight anuas. They 
Honour the following lepoit ^tend the school only for tho purpose of readme 

2 On the '>lst >rav last f viaited ShtalT*..!.. 'i. Ip only may bo properly 

SStnS‘"^Vh"^W^it''^l‘S care very llltio 

rsm drilre to have a Ooveroincnt V^roaSSr — Chandrakona docJ not 


ViDTASAOAR SflLkCTS StTES FOR OoVEmCMENT 

Model Schools 

From Halliday’s esteem for Tidyasagar a 
friendly intimacy sprang up between the two 
and they frequently met together to discuss 
matters. Immediately after his appointment 
as Lieut. Oovernor of Bengal, llalUday took 
in band tbo selection of suilablo sites for the 
proposed Me del Vernacular schools, and he 
charged Vidyasogar with this important wort. 
In the following letter, dated 3rd July 18.54, 
tho Pandit repoiled fbo re«nU of his tour : — 




. _ . . .. . Chandrakona docs 

appear to me at all to be iu for establishing an- 
expenmenUl vcrnacnlar school. 



HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF BENGALI SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By dr. NAVAJIVAN BANER.TI 


Introductiov 

I T is for more than five years that 
T have been tiyioR to find ool Iho 
standard Tveight of children and adults 
in relation to their age and height. I find 
that no worker has yet attempted this in our 
country and our knowledge with regard to 
it is very meagre and erode. Whenever we 
are in need of finding out the standard weight 
of men and women in wasting diseases wo have 
to make proportionate redactions from 
European standards. These redactions are 
arbitrarily fixed by the physician in qaeslion 
to meet his needs. 

The present paper deals with standard 
weights for Bengal, with average weights for 
different institotions. ^[y snbjects are mainly 
drawn from the upper and lower middle 
clasess. Within the scope o! my observation 
arlstocratio people and the proletariate are 
fewer than people of the lower raiddlo classes. 
The children, boys and girls, are mainly 
drawn from schools where no distinction of 
class has been made. In fioding out tho 
standard I have selected the bealtbiest sab* 
jects as regards tbeir heights and weights In 
proportion to their age. I have taken the 
average arithmetical mean. Ko attempt has 
been made to take the difference of mean 
for tho following reasons: There is an indi- 
cation among the girls in understating their 
age, with the exception of the few; and 
among the gnardians of nnderstating the 
age of their boys. I, therefore, mention the 
defects which my standard is bound to con- 
tain and over which I had absolutely no 
control. I hope, when a systematic examin- 
ation would bo taken up by a large number 
of workers and on a much larger rcale, 
a more perfect standard would bo placed 
belore the public. 

lly observations along this line have 
stimulated me to work up a dtfinite scheme 
for tho physical development of our school 
children at present. While formulating this 
scheme I have taken into consideration the 
fact that we are in an adverse economic 


condition, a condition as serious as 
that which prevailed during tho time of the 
world war in European countries. Ik may 
be that tho moneyed men aro not conscions 
of it I appeal to our upper middle classes 
and tho rich to economise as much as pos- 
sible atid to spend tho money thus saved in 
improving the health factor of our race. It 
is possible to make our children bonny boys 
and girls and infuse into them tho power of 
initiative if we work up the scheme and 
help its fruition by all the resources at our 
command. 


Stand ard Weiout vk Hewut of Boys 


Ago 

Height in 
inches 

■ Weight in 
pounds 

1 

SI’S 

18 

2 

32 52 

31-2 

3 

35 

32’().5 

4 

37 

37-51 

fi 

40 

38'4 

0 

42‘5 

< 43'165 

7 

4676 

48-43 

8 

49 

63 92 

9 

50 

68'.3 

10 

52 

6505 

11 

r»3T) 

69 25 

12 

55 25 

73'97 

13 

57 5 

709 

14 

59 50 

89 09 

16 

63 3 

99*44 

IG 

64 25 

11425 

17 

6675 

126 74 

18 

07 

332 

19 

67-25 

1339 

20 

07 '5 

13( 35 

21 

07 5 

1302 

22 

67 5 

141-15 

23 

67 5 

141-6 

24 

67 75 

.14209 . 

26 

67-75 

143 

27 

07 76 

145 

28 to 29 

do 

147 

30 to 40 

67 9 

ICO 
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Anerage 'Weight of Bots 

ly Kcsucb 


Academt 


Age 

Average weight 

Average height 


lbs. 

It. in. 

R 

4V3 

4 16 

9 

47 5 

4 23 

10 

547 

4 45 

11 

GO 

4 59 

12 

GJ7 

4 83 

}3 

es? 

4 07 

14 

804 

5 07 

15 

on 

?.> 4 

16 

OiVR 

5 48 

17 

113 

5 95 

18 

114 

5 78 


Standard 'WEiniiv or Gibl^ K Bencal 


Age 

Height in 
inches 

Weight in 
lbs 

1 

27'5 

17 64 

2 

31 

24 745 

3 

• 345 

31 

4 

36 

3528 

5 

3S5 

33 

0 

42 

409 

7 

45 

47 G 

8 

■ 47 

515 

(I 

49 

541 

10 

5176 

hi od 

11 

63 

CG6t 

12 

5.V6 

7497 

13 

57 75 

8526 

14 

6975 

94*815 

15 

61 

104*125 

16 

bl'125 

1104 

17 

G1 5 

1I0G9 

18 

G175 

117 

19 

C2 

120 

20 

G2 25 

120-25 

21 

62 325 

120 

2D 

^2425' 

220’123 

23 

62125 

121 

24 

621 

120 

25 

02 

119*5 

2o 

61'5 

116. 

2f to 32 and 

, 

upv 

vards 59*5 

IH 

An EH 

AGE NM.I0UT OF GlRl^ |’ 

s Bnuuto 


OiiiLs’ School 


Ago 

Height in inches '\Veight in lbs. 

3 

35 

29 

4 

39 

31 


Age 

Haight in inches 

Weight in lbs. 

G 

42 

47 5 

7 

45 3 

4S05 

8 

473 

48 3 

9 

495 

51 4 

10 

52 

Cl*l 

11 

54 83 

CS 59 

12 

56 92 

7749 

13 

5S9133 

83 3 

14 

57 5 

82 47 

15 

6CJ5 

32 S 

16 

59 6 

917 

17 

60 2 

9404 

IS 

58 75 

85 


Oar obiomtioDi showf that tha average- 
heights of bath bays aod girls ate Aery aear 
etaodard EaropeaD heights hat tha graph 
shows a big fall in weight, markedly taoro 
ootiecihle la bays tlnn girls It is mote 
oiaiked 'u the adolescent period than in 
earlier years. Ihe aiersgo weiglit of girls 
up to the lull veat shows that they are 
very near standard European weights. This, 
I think, is due to the fact that girls who 
come to bchool belong to better strata of 
society as compari'd with boys of the same 
age Bevoad the ago of Id years there is a 
very rapid fall in tne woight of the girls. 
This IS piubably in part due to the defect in 
education and routine of nork of tho girls 
at (bis ago The physiological changes 
broQght abont in tho body at this ago should 
be senoUbly taken into con«iideration in 
judging the cOect of work, routine and food 
00 the pbysico'psychical state of (he dcie- 
lopiog girls 

SCHtML For CinTRaI BoaRD OF IIuLTIl l-Oil 
tjCHOOUS IN Blnoai. * 

Tho Board consists of official and non- 
official meniberi. 

Jst shffe—Jst ^ear. 

All schools coming under tho scheme 
should buy a weighing machine and send a 
quarterly report of age. weight and height 
of the boys and girls of the schools to the 
Central Board. Ihe Health report shonld 
contain also number of absentees with the 
cause of absence Every school shonld keep 
a chart of n eight and height It shall also 
inlorm the bo.ard as to how many boys 


• A eimilar scheme was communicated to the 
Dird^cf of PobUc lastruccioa and to the Director 
of labile Health, Bengal early in September 19J7. 
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and girls take tiffin in the scbool. Tho cases 
of all nDder*weigbts should be communi- 
cated to their respective guardians by the 
‘head-master or head-mistress as indlcaUng 
the failing health of their children. A. 
method should be devised for tho supply of 
tiffin to all tho girls and boys, so that those 
who cannot afford to pay for it may not 
feel any loss of self-respect. The tiffin should 
contain all the ingredients recommended by 
the board. 

2 nd stage— 2 Qd year. 

The school committee shall arrange to 
get the services of a medical officer who 
will examine thoroughly all boys and girls 
who get themselves admitted into the school 
nr Jpjjve tlie school. He shall also under- 
take one annual health eramioatioD. Ex- 
ternal examiners may be appointed if possl- 
ble. The guardians should be requested to 
be present when the examination is coq. 
ducted. The routine method should be 
adopted of sending a copy of the report cf 
such an examination to the guardians io 
question and another copy should bo soot 
'to the central board of health. 

• 3rd stage— 3fd year. 

Each school should form a local board of 
'health consisting of the head-master or head- 
mistress, the physical instructor or drill 
teacher and two assistant teachers, two 
guardians with fbe medical officer as tho 
'piesideot of the board. The teaching of 
personal and social hygiene should be under- 
taken by the medical officer in question. 4 d 
honorarium of Rs 300 to 400 per annuni 
may be fixed for him at present. He win 
devote at least 2 hours every day to 3 
classes. He should especially teach matri- 
rulation hygiene. All the members of Ibjs 
board, in rotation, should help the doctor 
during the time of examination and should 
take up the after-care of the student patients 
in qnestion. The members should attend to 
the needs of tho children who require 
medical help and treatment. And if the 
guardians fail to supply treatment to the 
children, the members should help them to 
get the treatment from the local hos- 
pital until they are cured. VoloDtary 
, services of eye. ear and dental surgeons 
^hp'ild he arranged for those who cannot 
-aflord to pay in Calcutta. 

* 4th stage ie.. in the fourth year. 

H by this time sufficient health coq- 


scionsoess has been aroused, combined local 
boards with hospital for the troatinsot of 
school boys and girls may bo nttompted. It 
will consist of one medical officer and 3 
members for each school, two toachors and 
one guardistj. The seniormost medical oiEccr 
will bo saperintendont and other medical 
oOIccrs will act as oDicors of the hospital. 
A fee of Rs. 3 may bo charged from each 
student seeking troatmont for each now 
admission for the maintenanco of tho bos- 
pifol. A public fund may also be started 
for Its help. Special departments for eye, 
car, nose, throat, etc., may be started. 

Points to nr, settled^, 

0) yhn?i>randan2 ol ihe Biari. 

(2t Rules of the Caard— (Articles ol 
Association). 

(3) Membership 

(4) Fmanco 

fa) Government grant. . 

(b) Subscriptions ond donations. 

^ (5) Relationship of the Central Board 
with the local associations. 

The Central Board of Health should 
arrange for cfBoicnt inspection preferably 
by the members of the board, failing that, 
by engaging medical inspectors. 

DiTiii,s OF WoiiKr.vo 

1 st year 

Ooo weighing machine. R^. 35 As. 

On© tape. 4 

One eye testing chart S 

Porterage etc. 9 4 

Total Rs. 45-0 

To bo met from games fund. 

Quarterly health reports to be sent to 
the Central Board of Health. 

Details of working : — 

2 nd year ; — 

One ruedical man should be taken info 
the mansging committee, who will examine* 
all new 4idmissions and transfers. All trans- 
fers should accompany a health certificate. 
All schools which have hostels attached to 
them will utilise the services of the hostel 
^ctor in conducting tho health examination. 

may be taken in the managing committee- 
Jbe annual healih examinatiou shall be con- 
ducted by the external doctors jost to keep 
a check on tho usual examination. If the 



HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF BENgALT SCHOOL CHILDREN 





If sufficient pnblic opinion 
be created by this line cf 
work, special hospitals raay 
be started for school children 
At present only Zila and 
Aided and a few selected 
private schools must be 
taken in hand. 

Financivl aspect of Tin 
Scheme 

For Central Office in 
Calcutta 

Rent at Rs 100 per month . 1,200 
Clerk (steno-typKt) at Rs 75, 900 
Literate dnruaii at R> 2o , SOO 
Paper, Printing and postage 700 
Confrageof 500 

3,000 

Tonnog expenses for or- 
ganising and inspecting 5,ii00 

Total 6,000 
Of this Bom it is expected 
to raise by public subscrip- 
tions and donations in ' the 
ist year 1200, 2Qd year 2400, 
3fd year 4000. 


Standard height and weight of boys 

hostel doctor refuses to do 
this additional work, some 
other medical man ol the 
town may be appointed in his 
jilace. 

3rd year : — ' 

Hygiene should be tanght 
in the school as an important 
subject and the medical officer 
ehonld take it up on an 
additjonal pay of Jis. 25 a 
month. This amount may 
be met from the money 
now spent in hygiene wort, 
or, if it is not possible, by 
raising a fee of two annas 
per head, or by obtaining an 
jidditiunal government grant 
of Rs. 25. Cases requiring 
medical treatment should be 
followed up by the physical 
Instructor or committee 
membem and headmaster. 

4 th Tear : — 
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CoMPUI-SORY Tiffiv 

For about 3 months we have been trying 
our best to see how tiffin can be made com* 
pnlsory in each and every school. In ono 
of the schools (ivesbab Academy) in Calcntta 
we have asked each and every individual 







Standard weight (upper line) and ayerage weight 
of boys of the Keshab Academy (lower line). 

student to bring tiffin from home, bat in 
vain. We have appointed vendors for supply- 
ing tiffin to the students and have fonod 
10 per cent, of the students would take 
tiffin. Believing that it is the economic con- 
dition which is interfering with any scheme 
which IS being pnt forward for the health ofthe 
started preparing chapati 
premises by one of the 
durnam and supplying them to children on 


a minimum of ono pice for ono good sized! 
chapati and two tablespoonfnls of boot rfnf- 
The students at onco responded by volunt- 
arily taking tiffin in very larger numbers. 
Taking of tiffin has been raado compulsory 
in tho above school from February, 1028* 
A special apparatus has been devised to 
keep tho tiffin in a uninfected condition. 


ScilEilE Ot MePICAI, E-VASIDfATIOX 
op School Childhes 

I 7b 6c filled in by class teachers •— 

(a) Questionnaire : whether a boy has sulTered 

from— . , , . 

(1) Measles, Whooping cough, Diphtheria, 
Dysentery. Malaria, Small I’ox, Rheumatic Fever. 

(2) Any eye complaint. 

(3) ()(orrhoea 

U) Rhinitis. 

(b) Eraminations. 

<l) Vision normal or not— by eye chart. 

(2) Colour vision. 

(3) Squint. 

(4) llearing normal or not. 

(o) Speech normal or not 

(6> Mental activity. 

(7) Any deformity, 

(3) Height. 

(Oi Weight. 

(10) Chest measurement, inspiration and 
expiration. 

II. To ic filled in by (let school medical officer : 

(a) 1. Mouth. 

2. Adenoids. 

3. Teeth. 

(b) In children. 10 p. c. above standard weight, 
standard weight and 5 p. c. below standard weight. 

Direct your examination from the report of the 
school teachers. 

Heart to be examined if the children had 
measles, diphtheria and dysentery or rheumatic 
fever- 

Looks to be e.Taminfd if the chiidroD h.id 
measles or whooping coughorif the chest expansion 
is less than I mcli. 

(11) In children 10 p. c. below standard weight. 

Lungs— 

Heart- 

Organs of metabolism. 

Cm) In children 15 p. c. to 20 p, c. below 
standard v.^ight. Examination of each and every 
organ with a special stress on lungs and all 
glandular systems. 

tJnne examination — 

Organs of metabolism with special reference to 
diet. 

(Joalify, vitamins, fat, carbohydrates and 
proteins, etc. and 

Quantity by weight. 

Hest or over work. 

Medical officer is requested to find out any 
possible cause of underweight or bad physical 
dOTelopment and regulate students’ routine ot 
work and diet, etc. accordingly. 
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THE HOUSE OF LABOHEKS Ltd., COMILLA 


B efore attempliag any description oftbe 
House of Laborers in my own words I 
mate no apology for quoting in ealcnw 
Sroni an address which was presented by 
the staff and members of tho institution 
to Sriiut Ramananda Chatterjee at the 
time of his visit to the works. It brings 
out in a few well-chosen words the ideas 
and ideals of the Hon^e of LaborCTs in 
an admirable manner. The address reads: 


"Ihe House of Laborers (not an incorporate 
body at that time) begin its career in a 
small and wretched-looking hot in an obscure 
corner of the town of Comilla on the 2Qd 
of February, 1922. The initial capital was 
Bs. 210 But there was a greater asset — 
the human asset. Here was a band of young- 
meu willing to work and willing to suffer — 
ready to struggle against odds which appeared 
to be overwhelming. 'We took our first leap 
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The Dliectora of the House of Lsborer^ Ltd., io froot of llie Admioistritioo Dufldfac. 


absolutely fa the dark. We did not know 
vfbat exactly we were going to do, but we 
knew this that we were out for somethiog 
prodnctiTe. We knew we must be of some 
serrfce to the coratnunity— service through 
business— for this must be the fondaoieQtal 
motive of all true business. We failed and 
faltered. We lost in money but did not 
lose heart Many a dark and stormy day 
we bad to pass through till at last we came 
face to face with light. Work is dynamic. 
It is self-propelling. It finds its own course. 

“Coming to the present posiUoo, oar 
audited Balance Sheet for the year 1927 
shows a gross turnover of Rs 1,03,000. The 
nett profit is about Rs. 11,000, the whole of 
which aroonat has been transfered to the 
Reserve Fund. We never divide our profits, 
but re-iavest them in the business itselt Our 
assets on the 31st of December, 1027, were 


valued at abont Rs. 97,000, against which we 
had a Bank Liability of Rs. 49,000. The 
average number of workers is about 75, all 
of whom have been trained at our own works. 
The band includes university graduates io 
science, holding the degree of M. Sc. or B.Sc. 
The value of orders now on hand amounts to 
about three lacs of rnpees. 

‘We have but one Ideal—the ideal of 
service. We have but one gospel— the gospel 
of work. Work and yet more work is our 


slogan. Money follows as a necessity. It 
no rise repeating the oolworo shibboleth that 
a Hindu despises the world of matter and' 
most be despised and exploited by others, for 
all time. We must bring ourselves abreast 
of the other nations of the world if we want 
to live. We must lead the vanguard ot 
progress in every department of life. We 
must develop our land We must drive- 
poverty and squalor out of our shores. We 
must siok all potty squabbles regarding caste 
and creed, The world is wide enough for 
all of us if, only we knew how to be mu- 
tually helpful. Iq God’s ample granary thore- 
is food enough for everybody if only we- 
knew how to get it All work is honourablo, 
if conceived in a spirit of service. 

“We have as yet achieved but little. 
Veryrauch more remains ahead. But what* 
little we have done fortifies us in the hope 
♦hat we have not been pursuing a chimera — 
that ouc ideas can bo translated into work. 
We know we have many shortcomings to 
overcome. But in spite of this we have al- 
ready been favoured beyond measure by our 
friends and sympathisers. It is through 
their help and co-operation that this insti- 
totiOD has been made possible. It is our 
constant endeavour to be worthy of tht 
confidence that is being reposed in us.” ^ 
The above gives a brief but bold outline^. 
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ness of this natare was possible in a place repaid the whole of the loan of Baba Mahesh 
like Comilla. But many seeming iiupossibi- Chandra Bhattacharji. They have also paid. 
Jities can be rendered possible it there is of their free accord, interest for the period 

, strength of faith and steadfastness of purpose, that they used this money, although this was 
It is faith more than anything else that has not demanded. 

made such a thing as the House of Laborers There is one other incident in the early- 
possible. history of tba Hoase of Laborers which 

Step by step (he workshop grew. After deserves mention 3Ir A T Weston, then 
about a year financial help catoe from on- Officiating Director of Industries, Bengal, 

expected quarters Bahn ilahesli Chandra paid a visit to the workshop just a few 

Bhattacharji, the well-known merchant prince months after its inception It was at that 
of Comilla, proffered his help. He had all time absolutely negligible There was nothing 
along been watching and taking a kindly that could interest a person of 3Ir. Weston’s 

interest in the work of these young men. standing, who was accustomed to lead very 



The woikfiva ot the Ilouaa of laborers Ltd ^ 6i Bimananda Chatteriee 
in the centre, second tow) 

He was convinced of the honesty of fbeir much more gigantic oi^anisat/on. Bat he 
purpose. Then out of his abundant mum- understood and appreciated the spirit behind 
ficenco he gave them a loan of about the youogmen. He shook their oil-begrimed 

Ks. 22000, without document, without kccu- hands with a genial smile. He gave them 

rity. without interest, on mere good faith, words of hope and enconragement when it 
with this understanding that this money was was darkness on all sides .Mr. Weston has 
to be returned whenever the conditions of been one of their best friends ever since and 
the business permitted. Such things are not has consistently helped them by information 
common in these days, and Pabu Mahesh and advice Mr, Westson visited the work- 

Chandra Bhattacharji has placed the House of shop last time only a few weeks ago, when 

Laborers under a deep and permanent the following significant words, among others, 
debt of gratitude by this act of generosity, passed between him and the Secretary of 
The House of Laborer=, however, has proved the House of Laborers, 
fnlly worthy of the trust They have now “Are you all still together— the original 
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discipline by steadily applying himself to 
this very process which will appear the 
most conpeninl to him than bv conntinpf over 
the rules of declension and inflection. Every 
boy or girl ought to be allowed to follow 
his or her own bent and develop along that 
line. The field of choice is vast from which 
it is not at all difficult to pick out a few 
subjects which one should like to study. 

So much as regards school life. The out 
of-school hours nro spent even more 
happily One is no longer expected to pass 
bis or her time in poring over dry text-books. 
Every encouragement is given to take an 
intelligent interest in the ontside world and 
nature. Sufficient opportunities are given to 
pick up one’s health and regain the lost 
tone. Holiday parties are got up and excur- 
sions are arranged to health resorts and 
places of historical or antiquarian interest or 
peat scenic beauty. This has com© to be 
looked upon as a part of education. Amidst 
these beautiful sarrouodings one can really 
live a joyous life. No longer tied to the doll 
ropine of humpam existence every one can 
enjoy to the full bis or her particular hobby 
and dpelop at the same time self-help aud 
the spirit of he pfulneas. Life in the camp 
18 one long holiday. The boys rise at dawn 
, fresh and gay pass the whole day in play or 
icotnmunion with nature and lie down at 
night tired but cheerfnl, sometimes under the 
star-lit sky and fall asleep talking of the 
various experiences of the day. Can life be 
more enjoyable than this? The happy free 
unconventional camp-life is symbolical of the 
Dsw existence irhich has now been opened 
Up to our boys and girls. 

The moral development of boys and girls 
too is receiving more and more attention at 
^r hands but in a novel way altogether. 
We are no longer satisfied with placing 
before them dry moral precepts and ex- 
amples for their imitation and edification bnt 
translate them into 
action ID their own lives. We require them 
to be not merly spectators bnt actors. Tbev 
are given every scope to develop manliness 
and feminine qualities respectively and to 
become better citizens and better mothers. 

Scouts, the Girl Guides and the Camp-Kre 


Girls’ Movements nro some of the benoHcent 
forces working in this direction. There i? 
nothing so essential to ronso the dormant 
qaalities in boys and girls than voluntary 
work and service. It is to bo hoped that 
those movements will take firmer roots 
in our country and spread far and wide. 

That OUT conscience has been thoroughly 
roused to tho injustice that has boon done 
to them and that wo are determined to right 
it is also evident from tho separate children’s 
hospitals or children’s wards in hospitals for 
adult population and reformatories and 

peniteotiaries which are coming into exis- 
tence. Wo realise that they require delicate 
aod^ sympathetic handling whether as patients 
or juvenile offenders and under no circum- 
stances should be lumped together with 
ordinary hospital and j'ail population. In the 
children’s hospitals and wards every attempt 
IS made to make the atmosphere of the 
placa congenial to tho child. There are 
toys and other play-tilings and afTectionalo 
matrons are placed in charge of those depart- 
ments. In the jails it has been found by 
oipenence that juvenile ofTenders are converted 
into hardened criminals by being herded 
togetUer. The Borstal system has been 
invented to wean away the young men by 
slow degreo from their vicious lives and to 
make them worthy citizens by removing 
Irora their minds nil taint of evil. The laws 
by which they are judged and the j’udges 
^wno aamiDister them are not the same as 
in toe case of grown-up offenders. Ladies 
are very often appointed to act as judges as 
^bo child psychology 
and likely to take a more lenient view than 
• k *15’?^ unsympathetic men. How we 
wish mat thls^ system were given a more 
eit^ded trial in our own country. 

But no amount of solicitude on our part 
and liberty enjoyed by children will be of 
any effect unless they are healthy and free 
trom diseases. Infant mortality particularly 
incur country is appallingly high and a 
large percentage of those who survive drag on 
a miserable, joyless existence throughout 
permanently incapaci- 
Slfxl » independent living. 

Much of this misery and unhappiness and 
^ igoorancs of the 

la^ of health and hygiene and our propen- 
y for the enjoyment of carnal pleasures, 
w *0 shield the child 

yet unborn from these harmful consequences 
and to rescue the suffering maternity hospitals 
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and children’s clinics have been established 
at varions centres where free advice is given, 
diseases are treated and the poor babies ate 
supplied with pore milk and fresh linen. 
Afterwards, when they grow up and admitted 
to schools we do not cease to take care of 
(hem Primary education is often free and 
compulsory. Some up-to-date schools go 
farther and supply the scholars with tiffin. 
In the big libraries of the west there is very 
often a section for children snpphed with 
such books, periodicals etc, as will be after 
the child's heart Story-telling too has been 
reduced to an art to catch bis attention and 
the most up-to-date method of broadcasting 
is being impressed for the purpose. The 
same affectionate solicitude for their welfare 
is noticeable in all departments of life. 

But what a pity it is that these ideas 
are spreading very slowly m our country 
and that our proverbial poverty is standing 
in the way of their translation into action. 
Free and compulsory primary education has 
not yet been introduced m our country 
except in a few selected areas as a tentative 


measure. So is the case with the establish- 
ment of the child-welfare centres and health 
clinics. Camping out in the case of our 
boys and girls is a dream of the future. 
Children’s hospitals are almost unknown. The 
Borstal system for juvenile offenders has not 
yet been given a trial But surely, though 
slowly, these ideas are. filterting in our midst 
and will produce the inevitable result. 
Even in this changeless East we note with 
pleasure bow higher education for girls has 
come to stay and has rescued them from 
their agelong bondage to marriage and 
childbearing It has opened up before them 
a new prospect and has biought the message 
of joy. The Boy Scout Movement too is 
advancing with rapid strides But wo shall 
not be able to approach within a measurable 
distance of our goal untill all our boys and 
girls will be completely emancipated and we 
shall be able to place witbin the reach of 
everyone the amplest scope for development 
nubampered either by poverty, diseases, lack 
of opportunities or our antiquated ideas. 


THE AMIR ABROAD 

(Adapted from the trench of Dr. Tenebre 
hy Dr, J/. Ahmed, M.A., LL.M, PhD., Bar-aUlaw) 


TTIS Maiesty Amir ^manulla Ehan, the king of 
-t-t- Afghanistan left bis capital Kabul at the 
beginning of December last to undertake a Ions 
tour over the world. He passed through India and 
visited Egypt and at the present moment he is in 
England. In a few days he will be the guest of 
Poland before visiting Russia and other Kreat 
capitals of Europe It is stated that he will in- 
clude Persia and Turkey in his extensive lonr. 
This tour IS an event of considerable iroportaoce 
m oriental history. In India the .tmir woo 
golden opinions from the Hindus and aronsed 
extraoidinary enthusiasm among the Mohams^ans. 
In Egypt the Afghan sovereign received an 
enthnsiastic welcome. Ihe twelve days that he 

f assed in the valley of the Nile from the ,26th 
lecember to the 5th of Jannaiy, 102S. famished 
the occasion for unprecedented mamfcstalioss of 
sympathy. It was indeed the first occasion on 
which Egypt feted a really indep^dcnt 
ilobamadan monarch King Fuad of Egypt 
received his guest with truly oriental splenttom. 
in a palace specially prepared for him, at uiuzem 
AVhile doing so, King load doubtless remembered 


hi3 recent pleasent trip to Europe and he. must 
have felt an intimate community of sentimenls 
and ideas between himself and AmanuIIa Khan. 
Id Italy the King of Afghanistan received the 
most delicate attention as the part of the royal 
family and & Hussohai. This was the Amir's 
first contact with a great European nation. Italy 
received him with its magnificent vestagea of 
ancient traditions and the equipment of a 
country m the fult swing of a renaissance. 
But surely it is France which the Amir 
was most anxious to visit. tor French is 
the only westers language, which be understands 
perfectly and which he speaks sufBciently to make 
him^f understood. Even in Italy apart from 
the speeches that he has delivered in Persian— 
the official language of Afghanistan— it was m 
French that he conversed with his interviewers. 
The French culture has profoundly aflected him, 
X^hile he has summoned to his kingdom the 
engineers and technicians from almost all 
European countries— Germans, Russians and Poles, 
the French have always taken the lion’s share. 
It was a Frenchman the architect, A. Godard frem 
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ff'tinders of the institntion?” enquired Mr. 
Weston. 

‘‘Yes. Sir, we are all together.” 

And yon have had no trouble amongst 
7onrsplres?” 

None of it. We have always so much 
yorfe to do that there is very little time to 
bo lost in quarrels.” 

^ That’s news to me,” added Mr. Weston. 
Halt a dozen educated young men working 
together for six years is a new thing in 
1hi>> country.” 

However sad a conirnentary on the busi- 
ness habits of Bengal the above may be. it 
IS perhaps nevertheless true in many cases. 

The present lines of business of the 
Iloase of Laborers are. Steel Structural wort 
mamly for Tea Gardens, manufacture of Tea 
garden implements such as Pruning Knives 
and repair and erection of Prime Jfovers and 
lea Machinery of every description. They 
h^ave done work for such well-known Tea 
Companms in the Sorma Tally Districts ns 
the Cachnr ^atlve Joint Stock Cov. Ltd 
Bharat Smit. Ltd, The All-India Tea and 
padinc Co Ltd. etc. Thee are also workinc 

Messrs. .Tardino Skmnor & Co., Messrs. Beee 
nuolop .k Co, Messrs Duncan Brothers, el' 
“f rrorkshon neat 

Hie Ry Station. Comilla. A now 50 KVa 
P ower Plant driven by a 72 B. R. P. Polnr 
Diesel Engine is in cotiTse of erection. Their 
present assets, including Buildlogs „od 
Jlachinerv. me worth well over a lac of 
rupees. Their business in the year J9‘>8 is 
ruppc''^^ up to about five lacs of 

nrnm n,ir‘'(V, f certainly makes 

profit. But that profit is not large. La-=t 

;ev"Jnnc "tT P- *^0 grn«s 

revenue. This is because their rates are cut 
cvtremcly low for the benefit of the CDstora?^ 


Low profits and large turnover is their ideal 
of business. Because the true justification of 
a business lies in its being able to give 
better and cheaper service. By an article of 
Association of the Coy., (it is now in- 
corporated as a private limited Coy.) the pro- 
fits are not divisible amongst the shareholders. 
All the profits go back to the business itself. 

About a dozen apprentices are being 
trained up at these works every year. The 
House of Laborers does not train workers 
for others but for its own organisation only, 
fo about three months the youpg apprentice 
is able to earn his living. His progress there- 
after depends entirely upon the merit of his 
work. No differenco is made in the class of 
work. AH work is equally good. Every 
member of this orgaDis.ation must bo prepared 
to do anything that he is called upon to do. 

fact, these Bhadrahh youths are success- 
fnlly doing such diverse works as digging of 
earth, laying of bricks, making n concrete 
block or erection and roofing of a Steel Build- 
There was an impression abroad that the 
Bhaaraloh is not well-adapted foj manoal 
work. This has been thoroughly disproved 
Y House Of Laborers. They have proved 
that, givp the necess.ary training and oppor- 
tunity. the Bhndrahk yoongman is qnlte as 
good os any ordinary artisan— or ten times 
better on account of liis superior intelligenca 
The prevailing notion on this side has 
changed already, as is evidenced by the hirgo 
mimber of applications for admission that the 
House of Laborers is receiving. 

• 4^^ House Of Laborers is an 

institution ^ worth seeing. Amongst .iri 
hopoured visitors it counts inch person- 
nlities as Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra Nath 
fngorc, Dr. P. C. Ray, Swarai Abhedanacda. 
Mrs. i.nrojini Kaidu, Ramananda Chatterjee 
etc. 

N 


THE EMANCirATIOK OF ClIILDltEN 


B.V Brof. IliRI CHARA.V MDKHhRJI 


it '■'■'Binit then, 

lltit S,"r talk of "m"-'' ’’“"i''’' 

cMHr.0 *.;o““,?no"ti„1 


»nA conrention. to fooli.h hits, soil 
regniations, to unhappiness and riilsory. Thri*" 
dependence upon us was more complete than 
that of women. But happily a complete 
Change has come or Is coming in our relations 
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^ith them. It is nothing short of a revo- 
latioQ bat it has not been attended with any 
trooble or any break with the past It has 
been coming on slowly for a long time and 
it will take a longer time still for its con- 
sninmatioD. They had not toagitate or appeal 
to oar chiralrons motives as in the case of 
women. This change has been initiated by 
man’s innate sense of jnstice and bis kind 
solicitude for the welfare of children. As 
the result of this they have come into their 
own and have entered upon an extended 
sphere of activities and a nobler and happier 
life than was possible before. The fnture 
citizens of the world will be nobler and 
belter men and women than their present- 
day prototypes. It is trae that this blessed 
time has not come yet bnt we are trying onr 
best to hasten its arrival when the children 
will he entirely free and happy withoat any 
reservation whatsoever. 

When we look at the modern boy or girl 
and consider bis or her mode of life the 
truth of the foregoing remark becomes evi- 
dent. Instead of becoming degenerate they 
are becoming more virile and active and 
are living more fully than before Their 
lives are no longer hedged in with a thousand 
and one restrictions as to what to do and what 
not to do. The era of grand-motherly legis- 
lation for boys and girls is gone for ever. 
Every oppottnnity is given them to develop 
their latent qaalities. No attempt is made 
to tednce them to the same novaried 
monotonous type. We now realise that all 
men and women, boys and girla do not 
possess the same aptitude and cannot be 
expected to develop the same qaalities. It 
is a pity that this important truth was not 
discovered earlier in which case much need- 
less suffering and despair and disappointment 
would have been saved. 

We need only look around us at nature 
to realise that diversity and not dull uni- 
formity is her rule. One boy is born with a 
natural aptitude for mathematics, another 
with a love of literature. To require the 
former to take an intelligent interest in 
literatnre will be as foolish as to compell the 
latter to develop a love for mathematics. 
Incalculable is the loss that we have snffered 
in times past from our fooJish obstinacy not 
to allow the young people to follow their 
own bent of mind. It seems to be nothing 
short of a wonder that inspito of these 
rusty rules so many of us developed their 
original bent and conferred great blcssiiigs 
70—6 


on mankind. This only proves the fact that 
natural tendency is stronger than artificial 
rules and can break tbrongh all restraints 
imposed on them. But this is true only of 
a few in whom the natural ioclination is 
very strong and who possess the courage to 
revolt against conventious. But we shudder 
to think of the huge waste that we have 
suffered on account of this dogged persis- 
tence on our part viz, to subject all boys 
and girls to the same grinding process. We 
shudder to think of the unhealthy conditions 
physical as well as moral, under which they 
lived. The pictnre of the school-room, cold 
and dreary and the irascible school-master 
with his rod natnralJy rises before onr mind. 
There was no freedom of thought or action. 
Personal initiative was unkown. Woe to the 
boy who out of a roving nature or excess of 
animal spirits ventured to play truant or 
had the hardihood to laugh behind the back 
of tbe teacher at all his queer ways. But 
all this has fortunately changed or his 
changing slowly bnt surely. ‘‘Spare the rod 
and spoil tbe child ” is now a discredited 
maxim Tbe boy or girl is do longer con- 
fined for long boors in an unhealthy room 
and amidst oncoDgenial surioondings. Now 
classes are held in commodious, well-lighted 
and ventilated rooms where tbe child’s health 
IS DTOt at all likely to suffer. He or she is 
always enconraged by the teacher to pass as 
much time as possible m the open air and 
amidst beautiful natnral aurroundings. 
Every attempt is made to make them take 
an interest m flowers and trees and creepers. 
There is nothing like this out-door life to 
instil health into us and compose our agi- 
tated minds and overstrung nerves which is 
the bane of modern civilisation. 

Secondly, the girl or the boy is no longer 
subjected to any unnecessary hardship. Ihe 
mode of teaching has changed. Text-books 
are being written in improved style so as 
to reduce to a minimum the strain on the 
child. Even attempts are being made to 
make the process of iearoing interesting and 
enjoyable. The study of grammar is now 
not so much emphasised. It was the 
lashion in times past to defend the dry 
method of getting by heart the rules of 
grammar for tbe sake of mental discipline 
that it imposed upon us. But we have now 
discovered how this advantage can be 
derived withont the attendant trouble A boy 
who has got a natural aptitude for obser- 
vation of natnre will acquire greater mental 
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•whom he accepted the plans of his grand new 
capital, Dar-nl-Aman that 'will shortly supplant 
Kabal. To a correspondent of the Daily Mail 
who interviewed him at Rome the Amir stated : 
“I have come to Europe for two reasons— to 
take back to my conntry, the best things that 1 
discover in European civilization and to show to 
Europe that A f;rhaaistaD Las her place on the 
map of the world.” The Amir had already 
marked during his journey through India, “I 
have so far tried to raise my country to the 
level of the western dvilization according to 
what I have hitherto learnt through books. The 
time has now come fur me to complete mv 
studies by personal observation and eiperienco.” 
These are the words of a great king consdoos 
o! his dnties and of the gigantic task that he 
has undertaken. The history of Afghanistan has 
been a lively one during the ninteenth century. 



M. Zya Humayun. II. M. the Amir. Hahmud Torzi 
1‘rtvate Secretary. Foreign hhoistcr 

and fatheX'in-laTr 
of the Amir 

Two etnhliom wars, the first from 3831 to 3834 
and the Bccond in 3878*1870 liad impo-sed 
l\nti8h protectorate on Afghanistan. On the 20th 
rebtnan% 3019. Amir lUbtbulfah who had all 
nionz boen laithinl to Kogland was assassinated. 

Amanullaii Khan who •was then 
age did not hesitate to proclaim 
opposition to 
shrank from such an 
Sf Kin^ nf assumption of the title 

01 King 01 Afghanlsian, a short but bloody war 


ensued. It ended on the SOth August, 1919, 
when England renonnoed , her title to hoiu 
Afghanistan in tutelage. The Apglo-Afghan Y 
of 1921 followed, •vmich definitely re-established 
peace between the two countries. , 

Assured of his future, reconciled with hi^s brothers 
who are now his best co-aijutors as the Amir nas 
now «et hirosdf a task as important as that ot 
Mustafa Kamai Pasha in Tarkey .or of AidR 
Riza K.ban Pahiavi in Persia, with this . difierenw 
that Afghanistan has been far behind either 
Turkey or Persia, Every thing had to be created 
there- Within a few years a kingdom belonging 
« it were, to the middle ages has been trans- 
formed into a modem state. It has been furnished 
with a proper army, witli roads, and schools and 
within the last year it has adopted the metric 
ftvstem. If it still has no railways, it has a 
Motor Car Service, ■which is replacing more and 
more the ancient bullock carts, as , well as the 
transport elenhants. Like Mustafa Kam.al Pasha, 
the Amir had to break down the resistance ol 
the relieions fanatics. This has caused revolts, 
but they have been pnt down with rigour. , which 
thougii cruel •was undoubtedly necessary m the 
interest ol public peace and progress. 

It wonld surprise no one to learn that the 
Amir is a great worker ; At 7-30 every morning 
he is ready for a walk or a ride on horse-back 
lasting an hour. Be is one of the best riders in 
his conntry. Thereafter, he aoplies himself to liis 
•work. He is both King and klinlster, and as, such 
fio carries two votes in the Council of Ministers, 
Bnt be leaves a good deal of initiativo to his co- 
adintoTS accepting their advice when hla own 
view does not command a majority. It is true that 
In Afghanistan •whore the pariiamentan' system 
of Oovernmest does not estist it is the King •who 
nominates his seven mlDlRters. These are minis- 
ters of •war. of foreign aflairs, of the interior, of 
Finance, of Justice (which portfolio is held by 
his second elder brother Agatulla Khan) and of 
public instruction and commerce, with an under- 
secrotanat for hygiene, occupied at present by 
another and a junior brother. Every day ot the 
week 18 Ret apart for one minister, who arrives 
nt (he jviiace exactly at nine o’clock with alt the 
files relating to subjects which he has been study* 
jpg the past week. The minister comunicates 
the ^tents of each file together -with his recom- 
mendations and the result of his cogitations to 
the Amir, who wants to acquaint himself ■with the 
mionlwt details of internal administration. The 
• bis office desk sometimes till 

ourbt lath until all Questions have been disposed 
ot. iio does not leave his work before that, under 
any arcumstanccs. bo much so tliat if necessary 
oe .ctJJs (or light lyfreshments which are served 
•while he in dealing with current affairs. But 
wncrally these interviews with his ministers 
terminate at S p. m. The Amir (hen goes out for 
n promenade .with the queen in his motor car. 
ihis. IS an innovation which scandalises the old 
t^m^ea mohamadans) according to whom women 
ahonld remain wncealra behind the four walla of 
(ho zenana. Without going os far as Mustafa 
nam ai. l a^a, the Amir has done hia best for the 
mancipation of the Afghan woman,lIo is personally 
mon^uious and if ho jjas not imposed upon his 
l^plo a practice which is not prohibited In the 
wuran. he never fails to inculcnto among bis 
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-«Tib]CCt3 ID the course of his disitrarses in the 
•m^ue every Friday, the importance of tavinir 
•cnlv a single vvife. 

His queen Surajya who js as young as she is 
wantiful rcnJers him valnalte assistanco in hi" 
royal duties. Nobly descended she has lassed 
the whole of h^r infancy and adolescence in 
•Syria, where she has been highly educated. She 
was compelled to pass her girlhood in Syria on 
account of tbererolatjons that hare been a laark^ 
featu'e of the recent hiatoty of Afghanistan. She 
IS the daughter of Ilis Excellency ilabamnd 
Tarxi. *he^pennanent minister of foreign affairs 
in Afghanistan who was the Afghan ambassador 
in Pans from 1021 to 102L For reasons of health 
Jlahamud Tirzi has not returned to Afghanistan 
■for some years past. Recently he ha.H been 
■aoiouming m Switrerland, whence he came the 
other day to Cairo to receive the Am»r there, 
and to aa-ompany him throughout his European 
■tour. 

The queen Surayya is inyariably dressed in 
the European fashion which her example has 
tended to introduce in other families of Afghan 
nobility. AVhen she appears in public, she wears 
■only a veil instead of the Mohamadan Dorka. She 
IS specially interested in female education and 
manages along with her mother, the girU' school 
at Kabul which now has about 800 pupils on its 
zolls. This iostitution has met with a lot of 
■opposition among the old fashioned Afghans and 
in order to maintain It the Amir has been often 
■obliged to hare recourse to exemplary firmoesa 
The Amir derofea hi* leisure to (U private etndy 
■and (2) sports. Ills Private Secretary and inter* 
prefer M. Zya Ilumayua is a distioguished Persian 
gentleman who was educated in Paris at the 
liCOl^es Beaax<arts and rendered most important 
aeryicesinconoecton with French propaganda during 
the great war. He is entrusted with (he doty 
of keeping the Amir au-eourartf of all intellectnal 
eclentific movements in the Weatem %Vorld. He 
■has alsotaught French to the Amir who it a regular 
reader of the French Pictorial 'NVeekly I’illustration. 
The Amir either reads it in original or has Us 
.articles fransfsted for him every week, because 
he Bays be huds in it the most comotete image 
of life and progress in the world. The Amir’s 
patronage has contributed to its circulation in his 
liingdom so that the Illustration is the only 
European Journal in the world which counts no 
'less than 237 subsenbera in Afghanistan. 

The Amir devotes the rest of his leisure hours 
■to sports. He goes ont for duck shooting m antumn 
and winter in the immediate vicinity of. Kabul, 
and for bock-shooting 3 or 4 times dnnng the 
year in the high mountains. lie is an excellent 
tennis plaver. Another favonnte pastime of bis 
•is blliiards in which he is an expert. 

Dunng the winter the Amir resides at Kabnl 
jind spends short holidays at JalaUbad. In 
summer his court is removed to a distance of 
some 30 miles from Kabul at Paghman which was 
formerly a small village obscurelv situated m a 
yallev surround©! by mountains. The Amir, who 
was bora there, has converted it into a raagoinront 
station and a model city. He has built there 
hospitals, cinemas, restanrants, a thcat^ a 
^anatonnm and a hotel provided with ^1 tta 
comforts of in’ernttional palaces. He has also had 
.the little valley replanted with trees, bo that 


Paghman will soon become ta well wooded and 
most modern country-place. The Amir has come to 
Europe with a snfQciently large suite. He is 
BCPOiDpAiiied by h;s queen, his sister and one of 
bis sistcrs-in-law together with 15 other persons 
exclusive of servants. lie has chosen this retinue 
not haphazardly but according .to their personal 
competence to assist him during his journey 
Among them are his fathei-ra-law .Mahamml Tarzi, 
If'ieldwartal Mabammad Nadir-Eban who was 
formerly Minister for war and recently 
ambassador at Pans (from 1025 to ld3Cj The 
assistant minister for foreign affairs Ohulam 
Sailiq the younger brother of the present Afghin 
niiDister at Pans (Ihulam Nabi Khan, and the 
Court fflioister Mahjmm.sd Yaqub Khan a yonn^ 
afghao of uousual intclligeni.u and courtsey. 



Her Stojesty the Queen of Afghanistan 

In Paris on the 24 January 1928. the Arair was 
reemved on his arrival at the Bois-de-I!oalogne 
railway station by M Daiimergne the President 
of the French Republic. M. Douroer. president 
of the Senate and M Bouisson. the president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies The Royal guests 
were accommodated in the Palais-d Orsav where 
they remained as the official guests of France for 
three days and where they had the rare honour 
of Bleeping in the bed once occupied by Napoleon 
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the creat. The queen’s Boudoir there rontamed 
some furniture used by the great queen Mane 
Antoinette. 

On the 27th Januarv 1928 the royal msts 
vacated this official residence at the Quai d-Orsay 
and removed to hotel Crillon ■which became 
their private re'sidence for tlie rest of thmr 
sojourn at Pans 

From here the kiugwentabout incognito, visiting 
the famous siirhts and other numerous places of 
interest in Fans. The Amir expressed himself 
delighted ^Mth them. He is a monarch ■with a modern 
outlook s"l his avowed object is to bring Afghani- 
stan ir. < line with European civilization- Before 
ieavirti: his country in December last, he had 
nevei known what a railway journey was. for 
thf*:.' .oa still no railways m Afghanistan. Ooo 
c.-’i ■•■asily imagine what an eye-opener, this 
( ^ •ended tour in Europe must have been to such 
1 King, and have this long-looked-for first contact 
v.ih the great European nations mast have 
provided a long and continuous course of io- 
struction for him. He received tho welcome of the 
citizens of Paris at the hotel-de-Ville and was 
entertained at a gala dinner at the Palais*d’ Elyscc. 

He then visited the tomb of the unknown 
soldier where M. Paioleve— the war minister 
explained to him the high symbolism of the flame 
which burns perpetually under the Arc-de-Triomphe. 
The royal guests also visited Versailles where 
they were received by another minister 51. nerriot 
who conducted them through the magnificent 
picture-galleries and gardens, not omitting Frianoo. 
NVbat historic souvenirs and grand images of the 
past, as ■well as , the preseohniust have passed 
before their astonished eyes. 

Two great paintings io the Versailles gaHeiy 
are said lo have particularly attracted the Amir’s 
attention. They represent -(U Napoleon di«tnbut« 
ing tho eagles to Ins regiments and (2t the French 
Generals. The Amir also stayed long looking at 
the table, at which tho famous treatv of Versailles 
•was signed after the great w ar. He then visited 
the hotel-des-Invalides where the sight of 
Napoleon’s tomb seemed to impress him profoundly. 
He also inspected the Pantheon and the Mnvee 
du Louvre. The same evening he received the 
President and other notabilities of tho French 
republic at the Afghan Legation in Paris. Tlie Amir 
and his queen also went to Vances to see the 
Ivcee Meehelet where their eldest son nrinco 
Hidayat Utlah Khan was first admitted m France. 
He is now studying at another school. A 
.younger brother of the Amir and ooo of his 
brothers-in-law are also study ing at the spcdal 
military school at Saint-Eyr. 

The Amir renewed at Pans his acqainiancc with 
some of the Frenchinen whom lie had already 
known and held in high esteem viz. M. AUrro 


Foucher, formerly chief of (he French Archaeological 
Mission which conducted highly interesting excava- 
tions in Afghanistan, M. Hockin, superintendent 
of the Guimet Museum and a member of the 
above mission, and Dr, Tenchre principal of the 
French College at Kabul and of the urgent 
propCBah which engaged the Amir’s attention at 
Pans was the installation of wireless telegraphy 
that will connect Kabul ■with tho rest of the world. 
The French firm of Kasmir has already secured 
the order for its erection, and one of the irenen 
engineers M. Baulveret, an old pupil of the 
Polyteclmiquo has been lent bv the French 
Government to reorganize in Afghanistan 
the department of Posts. Telegraphs snd 
Telephones- The prolonged sojourn ot the Aniir 
in France constitutes the best augury for the 
future relations, economic and intellectual, betweeit 
Rome and Afghanistan, a new country with a 
great future which was until only a few years 
ago completely closed to Europeans. 

From France the Amir and his suite crossed 
over in the beginniug of March 1928 to Englsud. 
where they were warmly received bv the 
of Walgs at Dover and by their Majesties. Th? 
King Emperor and Queen Empress, accompauii'd 
by the whole of the cabinet, at the Victoria 
Railway Station in London. Tlie reception was W 
grand as that accorded to the President of tbs 
French republic a year ago. They remained fhelr 
majesties personal guests at the Buckingham Palace 
for the first 3 days where they were accommodated 
io the finest guest suite of rooms and the most 
luxurious case was taken to make them feel at 
home, even to the extent of providing special 
kitchens for preparing the Afghan national food. 
After 3 days they removed to their special 
apartments at Clanclge s hotel where they smyed 
for nearly a month and inspected everything 
worth seeing m the British metropolis which has 
made England the premier and most powerful 
country in the world. The Amir flew over London 
and Railed in a submarine, whence while sub- 
merged under the sea, ho wirelessed an affectionate 
message to his queen. Surayya Shah Khanam, m 
London. He was invited to Oxford where while 
^nfcrtiug upon him the degree of D. C. L. tit® 
Vice-Cban<»llor welcomed him and his queen 
as a Bccoml sun and moon, came from tho east to 
illnmiQs their disuint kingdom in the west. 

The Amir now purposes to visit Poland and. 
Russia and thereafter Persia and Turkey before- 
concluding his memorable tour. It reaiams to be 
Been how many things will excite tho curiosity 
3nd_ enlist the interest of this enlightened sovereign 
anxious to extend his knowledge and experienec- 
and to otilizc both for the benefit and. improve- 
ment of his distant Oriental Kingdom. 


THE TERMAGANT 

Br SITA DEVI 


E IREXDUA was on the looV-oat for a 
house. Durioi' the precedtot; summer 
Tacation, ho had left Kingoon. with 
bis family, inteodm" to return alone after 
the expiry of the vacation. Bat his wife Prova 
changed her opinion suddenly and instead 
of Temaining In Calcntta. retarned with her 
hasbaod They had given up the fist, which 
they rented before and had to pat up at a 
friend’s while they looked about for sastable 
lodgings. 

Pfova was very nncorafortaWe in her 
present lodgings and their child too was 
probably not liking it overmuch. She howled 
day and night sad made her parents’ lives 
unbearable So we might be sare that 
nirendra did not set about his job, in a half* 
hearted way. 

The whole of the afternoon, he spent 
going no and down the stairs of atl the 
vacant flats of the town. In the evening be 
.retarned and called Prova. “Look here.” be 
said as his wife made her appearance, “I have 
found out a flat. It is in— th St But I 
doubt whether you will like It.” I could not 
find any other as good.” 

“Oh, I will like it surely,” Prova said 
with enthosiasiD “aDythlng with four walls 
and a roof will do for me now ” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” her husband 
said "your enthusiasm always runs away with 
you, but I am sorry to say that it does not 
last long enough. Please consider it quietly 
for a moment, before you jump at it. Other- 
wise you would want to give U up after 
two days, lly college will open next week, 
and I don’t think. I will be able to run 
about in search of rooms then.” 

“What’s wrong with the flat?” Prova 
asked, now a bit subdued. 

“Nothing much,” Hirendra said “in fact, 
it is rather good, considering the low rent 
The two rooms are fairly large, airy and well- 
lighted. The flat is new and so it is not a 
refuge for all the mice and cockroaches in 
creation. But the neighbours are not good. 
There are Uohammadans and iladrasis 
behind and on the side, there is a native 
Sahib. These are the most objectionable. The 


flat, we are thinking of taking, was formally 
rented bv a Bengalee gentleman. They 
pestered him so nioch. that he left. So 
consider well, befire yon accept. 

Prova was tiken aback a iittle. ‘Is th" 
Sahib a heavv drinker She asked 

“It i» not a Sihib, properly speaking” 
ilireodra said with a laugh 'and not n druu- 
kard at all " 

“Then what is it T Prova asked la 
surprise 

“It’s a black irem-Sihib," Ilirendrn said 
“she IS a perfect terror. No one dares to 
stand up before her in open fight ” 

“Oh. a woman said Prova, appareutlv 
relieved “you fear a woman so much •* 
Engage the flit at once, I will be all right 
(here If I find that f am no match for her 
10 fightiog, I will make friends with her,” 

“That’s all right then,” said her husband 
with a langh, “It is because of this wisdom, 
that you are tbc real rulers of mankind, 
though you are called dependents. Very 
well, pack UP vour things, while I go and 
engage (he flat ” 

Next morning they left for their new 
home. “Thank God. I am ont of that hole,” 
said Prova, as soon as she got into the 
carriage. 

“Don't be in a hurry to thank anyone, 
before you have had some experience of your 
new home.” Said her husband 

Prova had no opportunity of taking 
stock of her neighbours, the first day. Her 
luggage and fnrnitnre piled np mountain high 
engaged all her attention It was no easy 
job. arranging all these and at the end of 
tbe day she felt too exhausted to do anything 
bat sleep. 

Next morning she got up very late. It 
might have been later, but for some shouting, 
which woke her up rudely. It was a femi- 
nine voice, but very deep and coarse. “It’s 
my money, not yours.” screamed the 
possesor of the voice. “How dare you ?" 

Then there was the noise of breaking 
china. 

Prova got out of her bed hurriedly. Her 
window was open and so was the window of the 
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adjoining fiat, bat a ditty screen- gave - hor 
neighbonrs some privacy. It could be clearly 
understood that a fight was raging •witbio. 
Prova shut her own window with some 
unnecessary violence. 

This woke up Hitendta too. “Why in 
such haste V” he asked “is it raining ?" 

“No, but there’s thunder" his wife said. 
Hirendra was in no hurry to get up. 
"What a shame,” he muttered as he turned 
round to finish his interrupted sleep “to wake 
one np so early." 

'Early indeed!" his wife said, "it is 
( ons'.derably past eight,” with this she 
ourried out to make the tea and Serve out 
the stores to the cook. 

This cook had been with her for a long 
time and he did not need much directing 
So after finishing her tea and setting out the 
stores, Prova came out in the small balcony 
in front and looked about her. 

In front of the house, on the other side 
of the road was a girl’s school. It had a 
big compound, partially surrounded by 
trees, which screened it from the sight of 
the passers-by. But Prova could see U 
fairly well The classes had not yet begun 
and very few girU were present These 
were probably boardors and were swingiag 
and riding on sea-saws. The ground floor 
of their flat was rented by a Alaboroedao 
shop-keeper, he was sitting in front on a 
stool dressed in a high cap and a striped 
loongi. 

Un the right hand side, there was a 
.JIadrasi family and on the floor above a 
Jlem-Sshib. A crowd of dark children were 
playing about on the next balcony. The 
English woman of the "second floor, came 
out and-castiog a look at her new neighbour 
went again. 

Prova had been busy inspecting her 
ocighbours, but she did cot know, that she 
herseU was undergoing a closer inspection 
from some ono. Turning round accidentally 
she came face to face with a lady, who stood 
on tbo balcony of the adjoining flat, with 
her arms akimbo, scrntinising Prova from 
head to foot She Would bo about forty 
years of ago, and was dressed as « 3Iera* 
Sahib. Her complexion was very dark, and 
her features failed to indicate to what taco 
sho belonged. That she had some Slongolian 
blood in her, was apparent Her eyes were 
Bmall and very bright She was a huge 
mass of a woman and her temper was 
'‘’•written plainly on her face. Prova ondeistood 


at once that this, was her fanaons neighbour, 
A younger girl was peeping at Prova, from- 
behind her, she appeared to be her eistor- 
As soon as they saw that Prova had noticed 
them, they sailed inside their room majesti- 
cally. 

Prova too went in and found that 
Hirendra had got up and was about to take 
his tea. "TVhom have you been ogling so 
long ?” he asked, as his wife came in. 

“The person whose fame reached us even- 
before we came here,” Prova said. 

“How is she ?” her husband asked “can- 
one fall in love with her, at first sight.” 

“I could not.” Prova said “you might 
try your luck.” 

But Hirendra did not seem over-en- 
thusiastic. He finished bis tea ; and went 
out for a stroll. 

Prova got the breakfast for her daughter 
and then went in to superintend the affairs 
of the kitchen. There was a verandah, 
behind the kitchen and a small winding stair- 
case leading up to it, from the backyard. 
Prova camo out on the verandah, and found 
to her satisfaction that the bouse was 
fortunate enongh not to possess the famous 
back lane of Rangoon. Sho was oxtromely 
disgusted with this thing, when sho first set foot 
here. It is usual, in Rangoon, to havo a 
narrow lano, between two rows of houses. And 
from ail the fiats of nil the houses, on both 
sides, refuse and filth of every description 
are showered down on it. A sweeper 
employed by the municipality cleans it once 
early in the morning, but within five ruinates 
it becomes covered again with kitchen refuse. 
dost,rottoDVDgctable,and eggs, scraps of paper 
nod other kinds of filth. The gronnd floors 
of tho houses nro generally occupied by tho 
Burmese, who do not beliove in climbing 
Btaira. They havo very littlo disgust for 
these obnoxious lanos, boing accustomed to 
them from childhood. Indood, Prova was 
surprised to see many Burmese womon, 
cooking on stoves, which they placed almost 
in the lane, That a shower of rofuso, might 
add to their list of foods any moment, did ■ 
not seem to disturb them a bit 

bo sho wna glad to see that thoro was no 
back-lano boro. There was a yard behind, 
on which a largo number of clothes of every 
pattern nnd colour were hnng out to dry 
in tho sun. Prova guessed, there must bo 
a laundry closeby. On tho opposite side of 
too lane, there were a number of wooden 
houses. In these the servants and dnrwan* 
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of the landlord lived, and there were also 
some poor tenants. Prova’s arrival was 
•evidently no secret. She fonnd women and 
children staring at her from every door and 
window of the building In front. 

Suddenly her attention was distracted by 
a shrill scream. Simaltnneously with that 
a small and very dark girl was ilnop into the 
yard. She kicked and cried so lustily that 
no-body conld have doubted her intense 
peitnrbation of spirit. 

All of a sudden the Hack Mem-Sahib 
made her appearance, in the adjoining veran- 
‘dah, “Shut np, you dirty native brat,” she 
cried, “you are bowling all day long.” 



inside. The Mora-Sihib’s fame was well- 
earned, thought Prova, with a smile. 

Sho saw or hoard no more of her famous 
neighbonr that day. The Mem-Sihib locked 
up her rooms and 'went ont. She must have 
returned very late, for Prova did not hear 
her come back. 

The next day too. passed off, amidst 
perfect calm fiat towards evening things 
began to look lively again. Hearing load 
voices, Prova ran to her window and peeped 
from behind her curtain. A furious fight 
was raging inside the Mem-Sahib’s bed-room. 
The lady was holding a young Sibib by his 
necktie and slapping him hard with the other 
hand The man mattered something and 
straggled frantically to be free. He too was 
hitting her once or twice, but sho took not 
the slightest notice of that and went on with 
her work grimly The young girl whom 
ProvA had seen the day before, stood. silent 
by the widdow of the other room. 



neckUe 


Her voice shut the girl up very effect- 
ively. A woman, most probably her mother, 
darted ont. and dragged the girl in. The 
ifera-Sahib cast a look at Prova. then went 

. 7lM 


Prova, being a Bengali girl, was nnaccus- 
tomed to such sights. In her world, if there 
was to be any beating, the mao administered it, 
and the woman suffered. She felt pity for 
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the poor Saliib and closing the ivindon', went 
awaT to the kitchen. 

' The small Sladrasl child, who had created 
each an nproar the other day, was sitting 
on the verandah of the kitchen. She appeared 
qaite at her ease, as if the verandah belonged 
to her small self. She was ■ dressed out 
elaborately. Her hair wat drawn away 
tightly from' her forehead and hang in a pig- 
tail down her back. A hnge bow of scarlet 
ribbon was fastened to it, with a safety pin. 
She had eardrops of gold, set with red 
stones, black glass bangles ronnd her wrists 
and silver anklets. She wore a frock 
of purple poplin, which reached down 
to ber ankles. She bad shoes on too 
and looked very important and self- 
satisfied. 

Piova could hardly restrain a smile, at 
the sight she presented. Bot the girl was 
quite at ease and asked her .whether she 
wanted to buy eggs 

"Have you got any for sale ?*’ Prora 
asked 

“Tea, my mother has got lots of them,” 
she replied. "Every moroiag eho takes one 
and my father takes ooe and they give me 
half an egg. But ray uncles are not giveo 
any ” 

Before Prova could reply, the girl’s 
mother made her appearance. She was good- 
looking on the whole. Sho had an orange- 
colourod saree on, with broad red borders. 
There were two rows of ear-rings on her 
ears and two ornaments on her nose too. 
She pulled up the girl with a jerk, saying, 
“Hiis girl is very naughty, madam. She will 
come and talk with everyone sho sees. She 
fears? no one ” 

"Bnt she seems to fear that Blera-Sihib 
all right.” Ffova said. 

"Oh that one?” Said the Ifadrast woman, 
"she is no woman, raadaoi, she is the very 
devil. Sho beats even men.” 

Tho woman talked on. Prora learned 
from her, that tho voung Sahib was tho 
Hero-Sahib’s husband, lie lived on his wife 
and BO had to accept her slaps and boxes as 
part of tho day’s business. The young girl 
was the 3fem*Sahib’s sister. Sho too, d»d 
not escape her sister’s loving hand, Ao 
servants would enter that house for fear of 
life, so they had to do alt the housework. Tho 
Hem-sahib was a good dross maker and 
earned a lot of monej* Sho alone provided 
for the family. Her husband took life easy, 
jib wife’s tonper' alone, spoiled the unmnijd 


calm of his oxisteaca. He had' tried"' once* 
or twice to assert his raasculine superiority^ 
bat had given it up very soon as a bad job. 

This happened to be one of the ifem- 
Sahib’e bad 'days. At night too, her shoots 
and screams troubled Prova's sleep. The Mem- 
Sahib was on the first fl)or, while immediately 
above her, on tho second fljor, lived a. 
Oujrati family, who had many ,ohUdrea. These 
happened to be playing a little boisterously. 
Suddenly a soroam wa^ heard. It was tho 
Mem-Sahib “Damned swine!” she cried 
*T cannot sleep at nil. What the devil 
are you doing op there?” Her window 
was thrown open violently and a stream of 
filthy abase poured forth in Eagllsh and 
broken Hindi. 

"What kind of a mm is that Gajrati 
fellow ?” said Prova "Cannot he break her 
teeth for her ? How could they tolerate 
such abase? Even my blood is boiling thoogl^ 

I am a Bongall woman, the meekest creature 
In creation. Don’t you feel angry too ?” 

"Not at all”, said bor husband, "ft is- 
none of ray concern. If they cm take it all 
lying down, I don’t a$e: why I should got 
angry for them. I wonder why this beantr 
of a Hem Sjhib calUthemHjdrasis. Probably 
she thinks, all lodiaos belong to that provinoo.”' 

"She sooms to look down on us, natives,, 
very much," said Prova, “thoogh she herself 
is darker than a negro. Bit what kind of a 
womau is sho, I wondor. The ooiso of 
children playing never ought to upjot soy 
woman. Too night of ray daughter’s weekly 
perform moe is drawing near. Tho Mem-" 
Sahib’s ire is going to descend on rae, V 
sapposo.” 

"TPoll, you will have (o look out lor 
yourself.” her husband eald. "I gave you 
fair notice, so you cannot blarae r;o”. 

"Oh I am not afraid,” said Pcova. 
you thiak I am totally helpless ? I shall 
osk ray Ayah to stay with rae, that night. 

She can boat the Blem-Sahib even in wealth 
of bad languaga" 

"All righ^’ said Ilirendra with a laugh, 

"«t will bo a cJotesl ivorth seeing.” 

Bat tortunatoly Prora was spared the 
ordeal of a verbal war/aro with tbetorm»g<int 
Her child shrieked tong arjd loud, and after 
leading her parent< a lively dinoe all night, 
fell «>leep tovvard'? the .small boars oFlho 
morning Bnt the Hem Sahib slept oo, appa- 
rently, Ihrongh all thojo trouble! and tur- 
moil. IVova got up very late nod rerairkec* 
upon this strange abstinence of-llie ltdy. 
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'^Perhaps kept qaUt, seefng ifaat it 
*wa? a tniall cl'ild.” Hirendra said. 

“Oh indeed !” said his wife, 'as if she 
•cares Iwopeneo (or children. Did not she 
•abuse Ihe Gojrati children that day?’* 

Suddenly a furious uproar in the 
^eet,' broke throueh their conreisation. 
^ey ran cut on the balcony, to see what 
the matter was. The Mem-Sahib as usual! 

Wbaterer might bare been the case at 
night, her temper was none too sweet In 
the morning. She had jast returned home, 
and standing on tho balcony was giring (he 
hackney coachman a very good bit of her 
mind. She had given him four anoa«. which 
he was refusing to accept with some heat. 
The Mera-Sahih was explaining (bat sho 
•could not give more to a ‘coolie' carriage. 

^ ‘Go away, man, go away”, she cried, 
^how much do you want for that wretched 
coolie’ gharry? Do you think it Is a motor 
car ?” 

The irate coachman made a hideous 
grimace, “Ob, what a big Mem-Sahib”, be 
shouted, “have you ever ridden in a motor 
car?” 

The lady went in and came out again 
almost at once. The cost ruomeot no empty 
4In, which bad contained cotdenaed milk 
before, was flung with unerring aim cn the 
-shaven bead of the coachman. Tbe by- 
stADdeis set up a shout. The bachoey 
•coachman saw that be bad imall chances 
•of winuieg in the contest and drove off 
ottering words of filthy abuse "lam going 
<to tbe police station to report”, bo shouted. 
The crowd melted away slowly. 

“She is getting insufTerable,” Prova said. 
“T wish, there were somebody valiant enough 
do give her a good thrashing 1 would 
-reward him profusely. Because people are 
afraid, she is taking advantage of li Today 
sho hits a hackney-carriage man, next day 
■she will hit a gentleman.” 

‘’See how chivalrous our sex iV’ her 
ihusband said. “A man won’t bit back, even 
af you throw tins at him.^’ 

‘T call it cowardice, not chivaliy. She is 
-not a woman, she Is noIAing but a haale 
bear.” 

The llera-Sahib’s titnper fluefnated 
remarkably, within a short lime. Baiely 
dialf an hour had pa'sed when tbe was 
heard a'kiog Prova’s Ajah why the baby 
cried so mneh. doneg the night. Prova was 
surptised to find that she d;d possess seme* 
fthing Iiko a heart, after all. Tbe Ajah came 


in and informed her that the Mem-Sahib 
next door, knew of a very good medicino 
for stomach ache. If baby cried again, she 
could fetch it from her. 

So the dajs parsed on. The lady next 
door, provided them with diversion . oft and 
on, so Prova did not feel too doll. She 
used to draw np a chair on the balcony and 
watch her neighboni’s movements. The 
young Sahib had very litfle to do, so he too 
would come out on Ihe balcony, quite often 
and watch his ne’ghbonrs, specially tbe 
female portion of it Prova had often to 
retire ow’og to bis attention. But if the 
Mem Sahib happened to be in, he would 
Lever ventoTo out There was a gramophone 
in Iheir living room He wonld put on 
some records of dance, music and exercise 
his legs a bit, to while away the tedious 
hours. Ho could easily have asked bis wife 
to be bis partner. But she did not evince 
any interest that way She would sit with 
her sewiDg machine in tbe back room, work- 
log fonoQsly and shouting imprecations at 
her husband, which made him forget his 
steps. 

Tbe Meffl-Sahib's customeis were various. 
Prova found them veiy interesting. Two 
itciit ladies were often seen They would 
lake full too miuutes to climb op to the first 
floor fben tney would sit down and pant 
for five m'DUtu^. alter that tbi-y would talk 
business. They would always order dresses 
of gaudy colours and very thiu material?. 
Tho skirts would bo too short and there 
wonld be DCfbicg much, on top too. Tho 
Mem-Sahib would listen to them very politely. 
Probably they were her richest customers, 
so ilio wanted to be in their good graces. 
But sometimes, sbe would bo seen to smile, 
alter these ladles left. 

The rains bad set in, but the eveniog 
happened to be clear, fortunately. In order 
to mako good use cf it, Prova and Uircndra 
went out for a walk. Their child too had 
been taken out by tho Ayah. The cook alono 
remained in tbe bouse. 

After finishing Iheir walk, tho couple 
paid a visit to tbe cinema. So when they 
teturned, it was close on nine o’clock. As 
their carriage approached near their flat, 
Uireedra entd out, "Wbat a crowd ! I wonder 
what Ihe matter is.” 

‘Oh dear,” ciied Prova in alarm, ‘I had 
left (he child at home. I hope, nothing has 
happened to her.” 

“You needn’t be alarmed,” said her 
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Imsband. “A cran’d here is no uaasaal thing, 
tbnn&s to oar good neighbour.” 

“Bat nrhy don’t I see the Ayah, leaning 
from the bolcony ?” said Prova. “She Is not 
a'.peison to remain indoor, if there’s any 
thing doing in the streets ” 

As soon as (Be carriage stopped before 
their door, their fear vanished. The Mem- 
Sabib was indulging in a peculiar bind of 
war dance, in front of the shop, ■which was 
situated in the flat beneath Hicondra’s. 
Abases and vituperations, in all the languages 
she knew, ponred forth in an nneeasing 
stream from her lips. Her husband was 
standing at the foot of the staircase. Perhaps 
he was considering, whether to advance to 
the succour of his valiant wife or to heal a 
^ise retreat. AH the shopkeepers, coolies, 
cabbies and risbshawpullers had gathered 
around to witness the perforrannee. 

Prova and Hirendra got down iu a harry 
and ran upstairs. Then they came and stood 
on the balcony to enquire in the matter. 

It appeared that a nephew of the Mem- 
Sahib visited her very frequently. He bad 
bought four annas worth of soda water from 
the shop below and bad not paid for it 
^Vhen the mac asked for his money, the 
yonngstor bad referred him to his nnoL 
The man bad next approached the Mem- 
Sahib, who told him plainly that' smeo she 
had not taken his wares, sho saw no necessity 
of paying for them. Tlio poor man was at 
his wit’s end. Ho did not know whsl to do, 
wl)ich made him quite furious 

Today tho Mcra-Sahib was going out 
with a huge trunk, most probably to buy 
ronferials, for the dresses, sho had got orders 
for. Tho fool of a sbop-keoper fell into a 
panic at once. Tho Mem-Sahib was escaping, 
bo thougbt and ho would sco nothing more 
of his four annas. When fools aro in panic, 
they would go further thao tho jnost 
Taliant. So op bo jumped and shouted. Hoy 
coachman, stop Mem-Sahib, pay roo first, 
then you may go.” 

Tho fat was in tho fire, with « vengeance. 
Tho Mem-Sahib discarded all ideas about 
shopping, for that day. sbo had the trunk 
brought down from tho roof of the carriage 
and got down herself. Tho shop-keeper 
retreated withiu hi.s stronghold, from whcnco 
tie tried In tain to defend himself. Pfova 
and lUrendin had appeared when the curtain 
was about to dcjcend. on this (ragfCOfTtedr.^ 

“You SOD of 0 coolie” tho 3lera-Sthil» 
was shouting, “did 1 take yonr .fiUby soda 


water ? Como out, I will beat you- with 
my slipper, I would havo gone in if it had 
been a good house, but I cannot go inside 
a coolio’s room.” 

The nephew says, tho aunt will pay and 
fbo aunt says the nophew will,” said tho 
shop-keeper. "1 should like to see Ibe 
brother-iD-Iaw, who will sell anything to you 
again.” 

This must have- hurt tho Sahib’s self- 
respect “See hero”" he shouted, “don’t utter 
that word again." 

Tho shop-keeper did not agree to this 
reasonable request Again he called upon 
that relative by marriage to witness his, 
plight The Sahib thought it high time to 
do something. He took off his coat and 
discarded liis rauflTer as well. "Como on 
roan” he cried, rolling np bis shirt sleeves- 
“come outside.” 

The shopman did not accept his invitation' 
and even his wife was far from 
pleased at this show of conjugal love. She 
was offended probably, at this hint, tiiat she 
alone was not a match for any living beings 
She g.aro him a push, saying, “Ton needn’t 
bntt in. I have got my shoe for him. Oct 
away.” The poor young mao retreated and' 
began to put on his coat again. 

AYhco the repeated invitations of tho 
Mem-Sahib failed to bring out tho shop- 
keeper to recoivo tho slioo-bcating, she began 
to go up tho stairs to her room, abusioc 
tho ebop-kcppcr and his forefathers all the 
while. Even when up in her thl, sho camo 
out on the balcony to givo tlio passers-by 
(heir due share of hor attention. The crowd 
begon to hoot and clap. Tho Sahib pulled 
bis wife by the arm once, to make her coroo 
ioMde, but an encrgatic push soon made him 
know his place 

“But whero has the Ayah gone?" IVora 
said.” Tho child is sleeping.” 

The cook said that the Madrasi woman, 
down-stairs, had been taken ill suddenly, 
her daughter liad come for tho Ayah, She had 
not como up again. The Ayals had naked 
him to look after her sleeping charge and to 
call her, if sbo woke up. As the child had 
been sleeping quite cifniiy, ho had not 
gooo for tho Ay.vb. 

“Go and aik her to como up.” said I’rova. 

“I don’t want her to bU there gosaipinfr” 

Tne cook went down and rotarned with 
the Ayah. Tho woman downstair* 
suddenly been overtaken by the paioa ef 
travail, but av she had none to help her. ihv 
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had begged Ayah to come to her. Sho had 
sent her entreaties to Prora, through the 
Ayah, asking her to allow Ayah to stay with 
her during the night. Prora sent her woman 
down at onco. Daring the night the piteous 
erica of the woman, broke through her sleep 
again and again. 

In the raoraiog. she fouud that the Ayah 
had already come up and was attending to 
her dulv after a bath. "How is the woman?” 
PfOTa asked, “Ha'* the baby come ? ^hat is 
it, a boy or a girl?” 

The Ayah replied that it was a girl. Her 
tone showed a total lack of enthosmm. 
Prora thought it .was due to the baby being 
a girl. “But what’a the difference between 
a son and a daughter?” she asked, “why ate 
you so east down? A girl is as roneh ot a 
human being as a boy.” 

The Ayah exclaincd. It would not hare 
mattered at all, she said, had (he girl been 
normal and healthy. But this one was 
deformed and ugly. If she lired, she would 
he the source of aerer'Cadiog sorrow and 
trouble to her parents. 

“Ob dear, what a pity said Prora. "I 
was Just (bifiking of going dowu Co seo (bo 
baby.” 

Don’t go, madam”, the Ayah said, 
"yoo will make the mother more ashamed. 
She thinks it a disgrace. Sho has got high 
fever too, it is best tor her to remain quiet” 

Prora asked what was wrong with tho 
baby. The Ayah said that It was hare-Iippcd 
and c!uh-footed. Its mother had sulTered 
(he (oifutes of the damned in giving birth 
to it. Her husband had left the house in 
anger, when he hoard that the child was 
like that. So the womau was left alone and 
helpless. 

‘Good Ilearens !” said Prova, “Can a man 
be such a monster ? Take these two rupees 
and buy some food for the woman. Who is 
with her now ? 

The Ayah said that a 3lBhomedaa womaa 
was with her and sho would stay tilt the 
afternoon Afterwards, the Ayah would go. 
It was expected that the ishuznaa beast of a 
husband would return by that time. Tbe 
woman went off with the money to buy 
milk. 

Prova was retiring to her bed room, when 
she stopped at tlie sound of the Ketn-sahtb’s 
Toice. She was asking some one whether the 
new-born child was a hoy or a girl Tfao 
Mahomedan woman came out to reply to her, 
and shot back to tbe room as if afraid to 


stand oul-ide. But the 3Icm-sahib's curiosity 
was far from satisfied nod she _began to des- 
cend the winding staircase beaVily, in order 
to learn everything in detail 

Pfova returned to the back verandah, a 
bit curious A turmoil broke out almost at 
once, down stairs Shouts in mixed Hindi, 
Tamil and English, were heard, but she failed 
to undersfjnd anything But tbe 3fem 
Sahib’s voice rose, as usual, above the storra- 
screaraiag.'Son of a dog, dirty swine, etc” 
Sounds of slapping were also distinctly beard, 
though Prova could but guess, who the ad- 
minstrator was 

After a while the 5Iem-sahlb Came up 
panting Her dark face was quite red with 
fury nod exertion The Ayah too returned 
almost at the same time 

"Who were the people fighting and 
quarreling dowo'-tairs ?" Prova asked. 

ft appeared that the husband of the sick 
womau had yust come back, bcavily drunk, 
ne had begun to abuse her for giving birth to 
such a deformed child and was threatening 
to strike her. The Ayah and the Mabomedau 
woman were scolding bim and his wife 
and elder daughter were crying At this 
juncture, the Mem-sahib appeared on the 
scene and asked what the matter was On 
hearing the cause of tbe trouble, she abused 
tbe Madrasi, in very filthy language The 
man was too far gone to know what he was 
doing and he too answered her in ItLe 
language, the Uom-sahib gave him two or 
three resounding slaps and one blow with her 
shoo (o fiaish with, Ibea as the man 
escaped with his life, she too left their room 
and went up. 

“It served him right”, said Prova, “Tbo 
3teDi-sahib is more than a match for him. 
But how is the patient ?” 

The woman was better, the Ayah said. 
Dal the baby had scarcely any clothing. 
The mother too bad no proper bed-clothes or 
blaokets was lying on a mat Tbe man. 
was extremely frightened and it was not 
known when he woald refarn. fn (bo end, 
she requested Prova, if she had any worn- 
out baby-clothes to give it to that poor 
woman's child. 

Aa Prova was about to enter her room 
to look for any sort of clothing, she might 
give away, tbe Mecn-sahib tvas seea doscen- 
ding Uie stairs again, with a heavy blanket 
and a suit case The Ayah rushed down, 
unable to check her cariosity. A few niinutes 
later, she rushei up again. She was brim- 
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miDR over with news. The Mem-Sfthib bad 
struck everybody dumb with her muni* 
ficenco. She had given the woman n biauket, 
which must have cost at least thirty rupees, 
^nd sho had given tho baby, one bag full of 
frocks, caps, seeks and wraps. They were 
very beautiful, some were of silk, some of 
cotton and some w’oolen. All were of her 
own sewing and contained yards and yards 
of lacG and most beautiful embroidery. Such 
clothes for such an ugly baby ! They were 
fit for ft princess, 

Prova was surprised. “Strange”, sho said, 
“a person, who is ready to kill a man for the 
sum of four annas. I should like to ask bor 
the reason, only I don't speak to her.” 

The Ayah said it was not at all diQicult. 
As soon as the elder Mcm-sahib would go 
out, sho would get tho desired information 
from the younger. 

Fortunately, the opporftinify presented 
itself very soon.. After breakfast, tho Mem- 
sahib went out as usual to do her shopping. 
Her sister came out and stood on the 
balcony. The Ayah rushed out at once to 
have a bit of gossip with her. Prova felt 
too siry to go oat, but sho also sat dotro 
in a place, from whence it would be easy 
to hear them. 

The Ayah asked the younger Mem-sahib, 
about those clothes, given to ths baby. To 
whom did they belong ? 

The girl was silent for a time, then sbe 
replied, “Those are my sister’s child’s.” 

“Is the child gone ?” asked tho Ayah. 

“Tes,’' said tho girl. 

They went on talking and the whole 
history came out, presently. The elder Mem- 
sahib had been married very early to a 
drunkard. The man had a lot ’ of money, 
hat he had squandered it all on drink and 
other vices. His ’ poor wife was roach 
^youngor than he, and strange to say, she 
was a shy timid thing then. She feared her 
•husband very much, and suffered his blows 
in silence. 

Three or four years after marriage, she 
.gave birth to a daughter. Unfortnoately. 
the girl wj>s born deformed. Tho man got 
mad with anger and abused his wife to his 
heart’s content. He had no objection to 
veutirg his anger on the innocent cause of 
it. but that his wife came between and 
received it all on herself. No one liked 
the puny and deformed child, -so sbe became 
entirely her mother’s concern. Sbe was the 
only object, upon which all the pent-np 


aflcction of her heart was lavished. She 
would guard it jcolously as a tigress guards 
her cubs and would permit none to see it 
even. As soon as her husband would go 
out, feho would sit , down to sew for her 
child. Sho was a great expert at this. No 
other baby, ^ in that quarter, had such a 
wordrobe. But none, alas, was so ugly. She 
would dress (ha baby up in her fire clothes 
and walk about with her inside llie rooms. 
She would never toko it out. , 

But even this hit of bappincs.s was not 
long for her. Her husband returned home 
ono night, excessively drunk even for him. 
Ho pushed tho child down from tho bed. 
Tho girl was too weak to survive such a 
blow and expired, 

What happened next, tho mother could 
not clearly remember. She became fully 
conscious again tho next day aud found 
herself in the lock-up of the police station. 
She heard that she had wounded her husband 
very seriously, with a chopper. He was 
in tho hospital. She was acquitted in the 
trial, and fortunately, another freedom too 
awaited her. Her husb.’md left her and she 
saw DO more of 'him. After a few years, 
she heard that ho was dead. 

Though sbe was left without any means 
of subsistence, she did^ not have to suffer. 
She began to earn fairly well as a dress- 
maker. But sho changed completely. From 
a shy timid woman, she became a termagant. 
Like the famous Emperor of Romo she 
wanted the whole human race to have one 
single neck, that she might cut it with ono 
stroke. The male sex became obnoxious 
to her, .and beautiful childreu only gave 
rise to haired in her'heart. She acquired an 
amazing stock of bad* language and became 
quite free with blows. 

But such is the need of companionship in a 
human being, that even such a person could 
not lead a solitary life. 'This young Sahib 
married her for her money and was made 
to swallow abuse and blows even together 
with his meals. But it must bo said for tho 
Mem-sahib, that the meals were quite good. 
Her younger sister bad no other shelter, so 
she too lived with her hot-tempered sister. 

Just at this juncture, tho Mem-sahib 
relurncd from her shopping. Seeing her 
sister on the balcony, slio flared up at once. 
“Why are you staring like aiionl?” she 
asked. The girl escaped inside at once. 

I’fovn was ralher struck with the story. 
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All ladled the Jlem-sahib, by her outward her baman and womanly. Slio could 
demeanour, but few toew that her heart remember tint she wa? a mother onco. 
still cjDtaicpd the fouafain ol pjre lore. After that I’/ora cearoJ to spoat >li ot 
The memory ol her lost child, stilt made the ilom-sabib. 


AFGHANISTAN IN WOULD POLtriOS 

By Dr. TARaKN’ATII DAS. Ph. D 


H IS Majesty the Kinjt ol Afghaoistao’a 
visit to Tarions Asian and Earopeao 
countries has stirred up considerable 
specnlation among the statesmen of the 
world. This is duo to the fact that the 
Afghan King i's a man ol character and pro- 
gtessire Ideas ; and he Is trarellio? not for 
the purpose of pleasure and squanderins 
atatO'faods as many of the Indian Princes 
and others do, on the contrary, he has left 
his country, as a serious student of world 
politics to secure drst*hand iotormsUoo os 
the subject and to establish personal contacts 
with the leading statesmen of the world, so 
that be will be able to serve his country 
more efTectirely. 

British statesmsa aud soldiers are apt to 
ignore an Asian ruler and spread the notion 
that he is an indolent autocrat ; bat in the 
case of the King of Afehanistan. a distioguisb- 
ed British soldier Lt, Oen. Sir George 
AIcMuon, K C. B. ia an article “Afahaaistsa 
ID Warp and Weft” published in the Nation- 
al Review of Janaary 1928, characterises the 
yonog monarch, In the folloniag way • — 

“His 3raje8ty, the King of Afehaoisfan is an 
caroeit gtrident of proRresa, and of the adoptions 
of as ranch of the wavs ot the West as may emt 
the psychology of his upland folk. Eiucalion. 
industry, traosportaticn oa modero jines are all 
eraaaatine fro-n his young head, which crew to 
manhood m his own ruegeJ lulls.” 

Thero is not the least doubt of the fact 
that Great Britain wanted to reduce Afgban- 
isfso to a mere British protceforate. For 
this purpose several Afghan Wars wore 
fought, although unsuccessfully. It is a 
historical truth that tbo Angfo-Russwn 
Entente (1907), which was so necessary to 
the policy of pDcircJement of Germany, led 
to the understanding that Afghanistan and 
Tibet and Southern Persia would be within 


tlie British sphere of ioQuence, whereas 
IfoDgoiia and Manchuria and Northern 
Persia would go to Russia, Article I of the 
Conventions (Anglo-Uussian Entontc) regard 
ing Afghanistan reads as follows 

‘Orest BriUin disdatos any iateotion of champ- 
ing (he pohtfcai position of Af^haoistio anef pro- 
mises neither to take measures m Afghanistan nor 
to encourage Alghaoistan, to threaten Rassb. 
Rnisia recognizes Afghaaistaa ss outside her 
sphere of mtlaeoce and agiecs to act in politiea) 
relations with Afghamstan through Great Btiham 
and to send oo ageots to Afghanistan ” 

'Hifs Anglo-Rossian underatandfug against 
Afghan independence was never acknowledg- 
ed as binding by the late Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, and it made the Afghans feel that they 
must protect their national independence 
through close co-operation with other nations. 
So during the World War Afghan Rympathies- 
were with Turkey and the Central Powers- 
and Turko-Oerman military and diplomatic 
missions were received by the Afghan 
Ooveronieut But the late Amir llabbibulla 
Khan judicfously and persistently refused to 
attack India at the saggestiou of Germany 
ard Turkey, because Turkey and Germany 
were in no position to aid Afghanistan with 
military forces or arms or amunitions. It 
was evideat that Afghanistan would not hare 
been able to hold her own against British 
forces from Beluchistan and India and the 
Russian forces from Turkestan and Persia. 

Sicce the conclusion of the World War 
and the fall of Imperial Russia, Afghanistan's 
military and diplomatic position has been 
considerably strengthened Soviet Knssia's 
xepudution of the Anglo-Russian Eutente, 
conclasiOQ of Afghan-Russian pact, and 
Anglo-Persian misunderstanding made it 
passible for Afghanistan to take a decided- 
stand against Great Britain, and favor Turkey 
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in her fitniRRlo opainst Grooco. She also 
cTpresscd in various ways poo(I-wi}\ to Iho 
people of India in her strupplo for lodcpen- 

1910. alarmed by the Affihan-llnssian 
pact. Britain, in violation of the then existiop 
treaty betwcon Afphanistan and herself, 
attacked Afphanistan. The adventure was 
both costly and sanpuinary of the 

■brnycry of fto Afehans Dnkm did not 
hesitato to adopt a policy of friglitfiilncsa 
and used bombs from acroplanos on unforti- 
fied cities and villaccs to cicalo panic 
tho Afehan pooplo. Indian national sympathy 
"asteiiyhelminsly in faror of AfK^”?''**” 
and fearing serious rovolnlionary 
India, Britain did not try to marcli Jo 
' 'but made an agreement mth Afglianislan. 

■ Tho sncecss of Afghanistan in sconring 
alliances and close triondly uodorstaodiogs 
with Soviet Russia, Persia and Tnrkoy, and 
•fhB reedenition accorded to Afghanisten, ns 
: Sr Sepondent state by Germany, Poland 
Kranco and other E'lropean Powera have 
foroed Britain to give up tho HwK 
tTo«l«^Mdt‘“cognilrith"nfst.n“"^n 

.^depondont_^nation.^and^sjgned^ 

SiJ'ijSh Bs'p^nty^nnder Seorohuy of Slate 
to India has sonimarisod it as iolloivs ; 


“tfi,” VSstiKiie’tSo 

.open to fruitful necotiauons s i ^ 

. 8 creed to respect 0 a koundcncs then 

pal filicht readhistment near tbo 

Biistent, jjcftiors at London and Kabul 

Kbvbcr ; to e Calcutta. Karachi, 

and and Jalalab^^ respectively. Tho 

Bombay. Kandanar a .ijg^ed to Import free of 
Afghan material as is renoired jot 

customs duty • country. So Ions as the 

ptrencthenine of their CO y intentions of the 

British are asmeu mat applies to arms 

Afghans are ‘Vendly, this ,0 

and. ammuniti^ also. jg^ permitted, 

British territory Iron ..-.ria rnnvcntloDB are to 

™ilo eeperatoposW and tmde convOT^^ 

be cooduded in lutnre. r operations 

oodertake? to.™ “S holder line ”. 

•" ‘The'geogrnpWcd posilrau of i.S£to"d 

tho present condition ot worm a 


. The .eomlete ^ S°Appra5ii'' to"; 
“schedules” are to be .^ctatcmentexhibiliDtr moral 
S,lS!SnKnS-.nl';SiUon ol Mi. dorrag 
the year 1921. 


tho growing military power oi the Alehin 
Stnto aro in favor of Afghanistan’s existeiice 
ns an independent Power. Tho existence oi 
Anglo-Russinn rivalry lorccs Great Urllam ^ 
nnd Russia to bo considorato to Afghanistan. 
It seems tlint tho Soviet Rnssian policy is 
to inflnonco Afghanistan to commit to a pro- 
gramrao of recovery ot Bclnclmtan and 
inarch towards tlio Soulli which will cnl oil 
British land communication from India ■» 
llio Persian Golf. It is needless to add thi 
'Great Britain will oppose, with all her niign 
such a move on tho part of Afghanistan, u 
is liowovor, known ttint Great Britain will 
not bo unwilling to look npon with favor, 
it Afghanistan tries to oitond her inliaence 
to tho North, towards Central Asia, D0‘ 
wise rnler of Algllanistan is not inclined to 
adopt any policy of advontnro ; on tne 
edntrary, it is apparent that ho is aniioM 
to develop tho resonrccs of tho land ana 
bring about educational, economic nnd social 
progress of llie poople. ,, , ,, -.i,- 

' It may bo emphasised tiiat the rnler 
ot Afghanistan lolly realises the .Wh 
that if ovor Knssia and Great Brilaia 

ogroo to crush . Afghanistan, l.hon » 

wtl! not bo possible to malntatu her 
independence, nnloss tho peoples ol Asia and 
some of tho European stales take a aland 
against such a programme. Thus rooenl y 
tbo Afghan monarch has boeo reported o 
have said that ho believed in the principle 
of Iho Loagno of Nations which guarantees 
territorial iotogrity oi ail nations, but i 
seerood to him that a League ol Asian Nations 

was necessary to protocl Asian Independence. 

It seems that this belief is atlhe bottom ot 
the positive policy of rieodship between 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey and Afghan 
interest in comenling friendship with the 
peoples ot India, China and Japan, In tins 
connection it should be noted that tbo secon^d 
Pan-Asian Conference, which hold its session 
at Shanghai last November, decided to hold 
its next session in Kabul this year. 

It is qnito apparent that the present rule 
ot Aighaoislan is fully conscious of the neen 
ot establishing closer relations with BoroPe*” 
Powers other than Great Britain and Sovie 
Bossia, It is evident from 'lio 
the Crown Prince of Afghanistan has been 
a slodenl in the French Jlililary Academy « 
Paris for the past few years; and lalim 
. German nnd other scientists and Eogineera 
arc welcome in Afghanistan. Afghan 
toll of valnablo mineral resources, specially 
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oil ; and it has been reported that the 
Afghan rnler is interested in developing his 
country indnstrUlly, hy seonring support ot 
international capitalists and also by connect- 
ing Afghanistan with Enrope by building 
railroads. It bas been also suggested that 
Afghanistan may seek American capital to 
promote various industrial enterprises, fho 
King of Afghanistan rightly believes that his 
country can be transformed industrially as 
The Switzerland of Asia” 

Some of the Pan-Islamist leaders of India 
cherish the hope that the King of Afghanis- 
tan will take the leadership in freeing India 
from British rule and establish a Moslem 
Empire in India. But King Amannllah of 
Afghanistan, on his way to Europe, passed 
through India and when he was so enthus- 
iastically received by the people of lodia, 
he, by his actions and speeches, made it clear 
that the Moslems of India should practise 
religious toleration and work for tbe progress 
of India in co-operation with the lliadus 
Recently it has been reported that, when 
a British oewspaper-msu asked Mrs Msjesty 
the King of Afghaoistan, to give his views 
on ADgla-Afghan relations, the latter replied 
to the effect that be would be m a bolter 
position to form his views after bis inter- 
view with Sir Austin Chamberlain, the 
British Secretary of State It seems that 
Great Britain will be qnlte auxious to assure 
frieudliness with Afghaoiataa. that Kussiao 
ioflueuee may not be predemioant at the 
border of India. In the pist Rcitish altitude 
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towards Nationalist Turkey and the Lausanne 
Coaference was influenced to a large extent 
br tbe then existing situation in India and 
for tbepurpose of winning the Indian Mislemi 
on the side of the British Qoveroment m 
India ; similarly the new crisis in Indian 
political life, as indicated by the decision of 
the All-India National Congress, folian 
Liberal Federation aod the All-India ^lodem 
League to boycott the Simon Commission, 
will certainly inflienco Great Britain to bj 
conciliatory to Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has become a vital factor in 
the World Politics of todiy and her impor- 
tance is bound to grow Thus European 
Powers such as Italy. France and Oerminv 
which have no territorial cutact with 
Afghanistao and .\sian states like Japan and 
Turkey, not to speak of India aod Ciina 
will be forced to take special interest lo 
Afghan attitnde in World Politics No doubf 
major eoergy of Afghanistan will bo directed 
towards her relations with Great Britain aod 
Russia , but friendship and ncderstandiog 
with such powers as France, Il.ily, Oarminy 
and Japan will be of groat value to her m 
every way Tbos it mar be safely asserted 
that Ills Maj-^sty. the King ot Afghanistan 
who IS a soldier and statesman ot high 
character, is on a Mission to promote the 
interests of bu people and state internatloo- 
ally aod to learn actual P9s>lblities for 
Afghaoistan m the field of World Politics 

S’ew York USA. 

Febrnary -0. I'JSS. 
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Bt RABIXPRA NATII MAITRl 


A rail«ay coach, painted yellow. Bandies 
big and small tied in cloth, a score of 
dilapidated and soiled tin tranks a 
dozen ot ten baskets some twenty canvas 
hand-bags, two dozens blankets, connlry-made 
auJ foreign, half a dozen tattered quilts of 
^ old cloth, cocoanut hoolah‘> with earthen 
bowls for the tobacco galore, and small 
round metal or tin boxes for betel for 
chewing, and metal glasses for water. In 
the midst of aU this, shoes— pumps Indian 


slipper*. Derby shoe®, Indian shape with 
np-turoed toes and canvas shoes : shoes of 
Chinese miko from Calcutts strong slippers 
from Tattollah aod from Thanthams orna- 
mental slippers from Cattack and shoes from 
Agra — specimens old and new, all together. 
Inside the carriage near the top there 
was a notice : To seal 24” Just foot 
benches and a half for twenty-fonr people. 
The half bench was in the po^sesMon of the 
orderly of the Collector Sahib. Within the 
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beaches, between their empty spaces, were 
bugs by the million ; and on the benches, 
forty one people closely packed -men and 
women, boys, old men, children. Turbans, 
felt or cloth caps and -embroidered caps ; 
loose robes of Mohammedan mendicants, 
ochre-dyed garments of Hindu jogis, loin 
cloths, saris of women, plain white dhotis 
without border, dhotis with borders of the 
jiuce-ball pattern and of the thick and thin 
line pattern, and trousers and Innics— a 
remarkable harmony of all these. 

Smells, to be sure. The door of the water 
closet was tied up with a string \ there was 
no latch. Under one bench was a dead rat ; 
under another, some banana skins rotting for 
many a day. Hookah tobacco, Indian leaf- 
rolled cigarettes, cigarettes, hashish, cocoanut 
oil and strongly smelling floral oils, dirty 
blankets and cloth qnilts, the huge bundle of 
the not very clean Kabulee and the uncotbed 
bottle of ram which the orderly of the 
Collector Sahib had. AH these smells combined 
in one. 

The stuffy • heat of August, and with ft 
was the noise of the little children crying. 
Three or four passengers were trying all at 
the same time to leac oat of the 
same window for a whiff of fresh air. 
In this situation a perspiring yonog 
woman was making a vain attempt 
within her discreet wimple to cool herself 
with a little breeze by carefully fauning hor- 
.sell with the hanging lappet of her sari. 
In a corner an old woman had drawn her 
feet up to her body and was sort of gasping 
in an excess of fever. 

Ting ! Ting ! Ting ? and the screech of 

A ^Station. “Cakes and pastries !” “Betels 
and Cigarettes." “Porter, como this way !” 

“Where do you want to got in by hero ? 
Can’t you see it alt full? Get along that 
way !” 

“I say, Mr. Guard!" 

“You damn— !" 

“I say, Ticket Babu, where can I got n 
seat ?” 

"Why don’t you get inside this? 

“Ho won’t let mo !" 

“Won't ho? Is the carriage his father’s 
properly ? Come along, get inside qn>ek ! 
Hallo. Good Morning, Pedro !" and the 
Ticket Dabn tripped along towards the 
(luard’s compartment. 

“Quick, Jfahesh, get in quick, ho Is war- 
ing the flag !" 


Jerrk f 

I say, my good man, so you must come 
inside ?” 

“Just for two stations, friend; do please 
move this big bundle of yours a bit ; that’s 
a good fellow. Ah, how hot it is I" 

. TTie screech of the Syren. 

Jerrk ! Bang I 

Hat on head, white coat and trousers, 
red of face, comes in the Flying Checker. 
The young woman got frightened and moved 
away from him. The checker advanced 
two steps towards her. and stood almost 
touching her, and shouted out to the old 
man in front of him, “Out with your 
ticket 

“Yes, Sir !" 

“Now then, be qnick about it— more otT, 
yon damn*** !’’ 

The up-country boy who was sittiog 
on the floor near bis feet became 
frightened and fell down in trying to move 
awar. 

“Your ticket ?" 

“I couldn’t get time to buy it, Sir ! I 
shall go as far as Daspur.” 

“So yen haven’t got a ticket? Now 
then, your money f out with ft quick I" 

"Here it is. Sir, jnsl seven annas.” 

"That won’t do, mnst pay a rupee I” 

The roan took out fonr annas more from 
the knot in a corner of his towel and gave 
the sum to the checker. That was all ho had. 

"Must pay more* ’ 

"WheiD am I to get it from, Sir? Theticket 
costs eight annas, and I have paid eleven 
annas — I. have no more money 

“Eight annas for tho faro, and eigfd 
fioe." 

“Do excuse me for this lime, Sir.” 

"Very well, don’t do it again f f fflf, 
niovo off, I want to get out ! you woman 
there!" He pushed the frightened yoang 
woman with his elbow and trod on tho feet 
of the old woman, and was out of the 
compartment. 

"Oh, oh, I am killed’” tho pitiful cry of 
the old woman. 

"Sahib, you took ray faro, but where’s my 
ticket?” 

"Don’t howl }’’ the Sahib entered another 
carriage. . 

"Baiadpurt Baladpnr!”^ shouted the sfatL'n*-^ 
porter. Once more tho ■ some old cries an« 
noises, and the same pitiful and eager 
attempt of the passengers to pci inside the 
carriage ; and tho queer Hindustani of the 
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Station-masfer, and cries of abase from the 
railwar parters, and the noise and clamour 
as well as pUifal cries of the packed third 
class passengers. The Station master shouted 
“Soand the bell, I say, (heref" 

“Do stop, my father ! 0 Sahib, my father, 
do stop the train for a ruinate !” cried out 
an old woman with a small handle la her 
hand and came near the train 

“Get away, old woman 1 It’s started!’* 
The old woman said in tones of frantic 
prayer — “My poor Bipin won’t lire, my 
father: I came down this morninff to fbo 
doctor’s and here is his medicine that I am 
taking with me” And while she said this 
she was on (ho carriage, when the Ticket- 
Babo held her and got her down The train 
was in motion. The old woman threw her 
handle down oo the plat/orm, and wailed oot. 
"0 ray poor Bipin !" The rest of her words 
were lost In the noise of the train. 

The train was rnnniog. I was wondering 
how long it would take for a redacting of the 
Black Hole tragedy if all the windows were 
closed, when the (rain stopped The thirsty 
passengers shouted oat together— “Water-roan’ 
lit, Watei-man !" and forthwith (roro 6f1y 
windows on all sides came oat a hondred 
and fifty empty lota, glasses, caps and mags. 
‘HI, Water-mao, this side’” 

The water-man, dark of complexion, bare- 
footed, with a cap on his head, caroe with a 
black backet, and stood nearby, and said io a 
ballying manner — ‘'This side, eh ? Vou would 
have water by jnst ordering it, hey ?” Then be 
said in an undertone— "two pice forafotofull 
Filling his left fist with coppers the water- 
man was going back with the empty bucket 
in bis right band, when the orderly of the 
Collecter Sahib awoke from his doze, and 
bawled out. “Water-roan, bring hero water.” 
The water-man turned bis eyes red with 
anger ; but when be saw 3fr. Orderly with 
his long beard and his fine tarban, he put 


down on the ground his backet and made a 
very low salaam and said, "Good morning, 
your honour ! I’leaso wait a little. I'll go 
and get fresh water.” 

Feeling like a conqaering hero, Mr. 
Orderly came back to his place and began 
to twirl his moustache 

The tram was to have stopped for fen 
minutes , bot twenty minutes passed, and 
still the (ram wonld not start To escape the 
heat iQSido the tram I got down on the 
the platform A potter was coming 

“f say, can yon teJI me why tbe (rain is 
wailing so long-'” 

“Don’t know " The porter went away. 

The Bengali Ticket checker was coming. 
“Mr. Checker, why this long wait for tho 
train 

“The lady of Mr. Caddie is having her 
lunch ” 

“Mr Caddie— who is he 
“Wbat good your knowing I" ho said in 
English I understood that it would not 
help me if I knew that, and so I kept qaiet> 
Ttie checker went away 
Tbe soda water mao was coming my way 
jioghog bis empty bottles 

“Jfy good man, can you tell me who Mr. 
Caddie U 

“He IS a jute-broker from Nilganj, 
travelliDg in tbe second class” 

Tbe “lady” of Mr. Caddie came and tho 
Stalion-master accompanied her and saw her 
settled in her compartment. The Eurasian 
guard asked the Station-master if everything 
was all right, and raised his flag, and tho 
train started. 

Suddenly, it strack my ears, that wail of 
tbe old woman — “For pity’s sake, my father, 
do keep the train frooi going for an losiaot ' 
Bipin. my son, 0 my poor Bipin — ” 

[Translated from the original Benijah story 
by Professor Sunifi Kumar ChatJerji, Ji. a, 
D. Litt (London) ] 
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JIrs. ScmiJra Dai A. Zabir 

It IS one of the most encouraging signs 
to find that Jodlao women bare been trying 
to organise themselves for their own better- 
nirnf. The good news comes from Hyderabad 
tBjnd) that recently some prominent ladies In 
Sind convened the Sind Provincial ^ Ladles 
Conference at ICarachi. The authorities^ of 
the Indian Girl’s School at Karachi organised 
a Handicafts Kxhibition during the silting of 
the Conference Jfns. a 

prominent women social worker of Sind 
who, recently erected at her own cost a 



Mise Tehmina Dbanji Munshi 
comodious building at Karachi to bo utilised 
fls a Ladies’ Club Hons©, welcomed tho 
delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee 
of the Conference which was presided over 
by 3f»s. Hoi'/u Jlrnw. Tho promineDt 
organlsors of the Conference were Hrs. 
CnATL'itsixfl, Jfns. Jairajidas Dauiatiiaji, Mid. 
Ttawki; f Secretory to tho Jleceplion Coro* 
mUtee). Hns KiiEJiniAND and Jins. DnAUJiAn\s. 

Mrs Iravati^ Whita of Benares has been 
awarded tho Kaiser-MIind Gold Medel in 
appreciation of her social service work. 

Several Indian ladies have been oominafcd 
by government on local bodies in British 
India viz. JIiss Tkiimina Diu.vji JIc.vshi 
(Rulvar JInnIcipalify), Sarj/Arr Lixciir llAf 
(District Kdncational Conncil, South Canara). 
Mrs. N. Pavi. (Palmcottaii Municipality), 
Slfev AM»!'xrTY Ami/., ii. a. z, t (Con/eeraran: 
Munieip.ility). In the Baroda State Dr. S oimii 
nM A. Zmiir has been elected as a muni- 
cipal councillor. Mi:-s Z.mni is tho doctor 
in charge of the Kajipura Dispensary, 
Sfdfaapar. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MANOIIORIA 

Bv SCOTT SeaRIXO 


AXCHURIA isone of the richest economic 
prizes in Iho Far-East Ghioese and Japa- 
oeso basloess interests are oon’engairsd in 
a straggle for the cootrol of the ilanehatian 
prize which can end in 0017 one way, — 
with the expolsioD of Japanese monopoly 
and special privilege and the estabhshmeot 
of Chinese economic domination over tho 
whole 305,000 square miles ol its arcs 

Economic life is snrging np in Manchuria 
at a prodigious rate. Thirty years ago there 
was not a mile of railway in the territory 
and the popolation was negligible. Today 
the railways of Mancharia make np about 
40 per cent, of all the railways in Cbioa and 
the population Is at least S'> millions. 

Mancborla has been made by railroads. 
Soil is rich, bat water communications are 
inadequate. Until railroad baildlog began 
the fertile plaios, mineral deposits aed forest 
areas were practically closed to use. Rail- 
road eoDstrueffon has converted this territory 
into an immense source of food and of the 
raw materials of industry. 

Some idea of the great economic oppor- 
tanitics that are presented ia SUaebarU 
may be gained from the experience of the 
C/ii?iese Enskrn Jlailroad Tho facts appear 
in North Mancharia and the Chinese 
Eastern Railtcay, pnblisbed in llaibin by 
the Chinese Railway Printing OfGce in 1921. 
Later data were provided by the Railway 
Offices. 

The concession to build the Chinese 
Eastern was given in 189G It ran for 80 
years The Russian government stood behind 
the project as it was an important link in 
extending the Rnssian Empire to the PadGc. 
The Chinese Eastern passed to joint Russian* 
Chinese control on October 3, 1924 

Apart from any political signihcaDce which 
the Chinese Eastern Railway may have, its 
task from an economic point of view, was 
to bnild np a virgin territory, in which 
cnltivable land was uncultivated ; tim^r 
and mineral resources unexplored j m which 
the most primitive system of agricultare 
and pastoral life existed ; in vviiich tho 
scattering population had practically no 


Contact with the outside world. 

Tho railroad has organized a number of 
departments to open and wake the country, 
ft has three experimental farms ; an agn- 
Cnltnral laboratory . two demonstration 
Creameries and a cheese factory ; a cattle- 
breeding farm . five organizations of cattle' 
breeders There is a plague prevention 
station which distributes raeciocs The 
railway has wool-washing nod pressing 
Plants. It rents agricultural machinery to 
farmers and 10 the case of new settlers. 
Ploughs DP the heavy larf for them charging 
the cost of the service to tbo price of tho 
land 

Resides these activities in tho field of 
agriculture, the railroad promotes local 
iodostry, mioiog, forestry, lambenng. 

The program sounds ambitious Bat its 
base is only 1079 miles of main liao ; 
tailes of siding and 297 miles of service 
track Uh 34 miles in alii in a territory nine 
limes as large as the State of Ohio and 
hearly twice the size of France Roads are 
Extremely inadequate Heavy operations 
(mineral mining for instance) can be carried 
(in only within about ten miles of railway 
line? 

Still, the economic life of the territory 
is developing. Through the period of World 
War, revolution and Chinese civil war 
Improvement has continued Fieight ship- 
ments are on excellent test of the develop- 
tnoot : 


Export and Import Freight to North 
Manckttna Carried by the Chinese 
Eastei-n Railivay. {1000 tons) 


I'ear 

Export 

Import 

Total 

1913 

582 

279 

861 

1915 

799 

321 

1120 

1920 

1006 

255 

1261 

1921 

1361 

326 

1687 

1922 

ICOl 

302 

1993 

1923 

1805 

450 

2261 

1921 

loot 

480 

2414 

1925 

2344 

490 

2840 

1928 

2754 

COO 

3354 
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Freight imports have improved. Iq 1926 
they were more than twice the 1913 and 
1920 _ tonnage. Freight exports are nearly 
five times the 1013 figure and nearly five 
times the 1920 figure. Valuos, of course, 
would show a very much greater change 
than do tonnage figures. 

Manchurian products are still chiefly 
agricultural and exports are almost exclusively 
so : 


Products of Mayichuria {MHlion Rarhin 
Dollars) 

Total Value Per Gent. 


Agriculture 

2(5fO 

825 

Forestry 

3Q'0 

,95 

Cattle 

18'5 

38 

Manufactures 

4T) 

1*4 

Mining 

30 

09 

the exports, 94 per 

cent, are 

agricultural 


products. 

Before the World War the OIjiaose Eastern 
operated at a deficit: SlOG million to 1907 ; 
f»5 raiUloQ in 1910; §i'9 million in 1913 
The reorganization took place in 1920. The 
normal pre-war deficit was from three to five 
million dollars per year. The figures after 
1920 were: 

1921 (loss) §1*3 million 

1922 (profit) 2‘8 milUon 

1923 „ 33 million 

Subsequent figures have not been published, 
but estimates, made by apparently well-in- 
formed people in Harbin, placed the profit 
for the year 1924, 1925 and 1920 at §30 
million Harbin dollars. Whatever the exact 
figure the prosperity of the road is obvious 
enough. , 

Japanese and Hu?sian imperialists were 
the pioneer railroaders in Maocharia; the 
Russians built the Chinese Eastern railways; 
the Japanese built the South Jlanchorlao. 
Thus Mauchuria became a market for^ foreign 
goods (mostly railway materials); an immense 
source of export; and a territory to which 
millions of Chinese workers could migrate. 

The Japanese have absorbed the business 
of Southern Manchuria. They control the 
Sooth Maochurian Riilway, in which , their 
interests are estimoted at about $000 million. 
They hold Darion, the principal Manchurian 
port, which is now second only to Shanghai 
as a Chinese commercial centre. They take 
nearly two-thirds of the total exports of 
South Manchuria and provide 40 per cent, of 
(ho imports. In 1927 there wore lOOS Japanese 


firms doing business in Manchuria; 68f 
engaged in commerce, 292 . in industry ; 
83 in transportation ; 27 in farming; 14 in 
mining. The total capital of those firms was 
§275 million. 

Thus Japanese business intorests are skim- 
ming the cream from South Manohuriaa 
economic life. But they are not doing it 
with impunity. The population of Manchuria 
is Chinese and the Chinese are fighting the 
Japanese tooth and claw. The reasons for 
this struggle are prirrurily economic. In- 
cidentally. they are social and racial 

Jipane«o imperialist pioneers hoped to 
colonize Manchuria with a Japanese popu- 
lation. Had they succeeded, they would have 
had a firm hold on tho territory But colo- 
nizitioo proved impossible, first because of 
the severe winters and second because the 
Japanese in Manchuria were forced to 
compote directly with the Chinese imraigraots 
from Sb.antUDg and ChibJJ. 

Japanese living standards are very much 
higher than those in China. But as culti- 
vators and merchants the Japanese arc 
certainly not superior to the Chinese. When 
the Japanese went into Manchuria, therefore, 
outside of their monopoly of railways, 
minerals, otc., they were forced into direct 
competition with the Chioeso millions who 
were being driven out of Shantung, Chihli 
and other provinces by the constant warfare, 
by crop failures, by rising prices, nod who 
wore Inrod to Manchuria by cheap land and 
by the great demand for labor on railroad 
construction and in coal mines. About 400, 
000 Chiooso immigrants wont to Manchuria 
in 1924 ; 500,000 in 1925 ; GOO.OOO in 1926. 
In 1927 occurrod what the CAihese Economic 
Journal describes as “an entirely unprecedent- 
ed influx of immigrants and refugees from 
Sbaotaog and Chibli, as well as from farther 
south, from Shanghai in particular and from 
tho interior provinces of Shansi and Honan •• 
On the face of the figures there is evidence 
that approximately a million immigrants 
will come into Manchuria this year.” This 
migration was accelerated, in tho latter part 
of 1927 by a serions crop shortage in Shan- 
lung. ^ 

Railroad bnilding, the development of 
industry, mining and lumber and the great 
inflax of immigrants into lifanchuria have 
raised land valncs ; expanded business ; and 
’raaltiplied tho opportunity for profit in 
Manchuria Good crops havo added their 
qnota to this prosperity wave. 



VlilDtCATlOlf 


^ho is to make the profits? 

Clearly it will be impossible tot the 
Japanese interests to hold a monopoly in 
Manchuria. The Chinese underbid them as 
colonials and as traders. ’Within the last 
few years groups of Chinese business men 
have begnn a movement to cballei>»e the 
whole Japanese position in Manchuria, in- 
cluding their railroad monopoly. “For the 
past ten years there has been considerable 
interest shown among Chinese in the proposed 
construction, independent of either Japanese 
or other foreign capital, of certain railways 
in Manchuria, especially in South-Western 
Manchuria." I! the port of Ilalatao is 
developed, according to this plan, ‘'ft would 
serve to make the Peking-Mukden Railway 
and the other purely Chinese lines which 
might connect with if, entirely independent 
of trafiic from the Sooth Manchurian Rail- 
way, and not dependent upon the Pott of 
Darleu. The Japanese are keenly aware of 
this eventaallty." {Chinese Economic Journal, 
. Match, 1027. p, 331,) 

The Japanese are so keenly aware of this 
eventuality that they have lodged a vigorous 
protest with the Chinese against the violation 
of their “treaty rights" involved la Chinese 
rail-road building in Manchuria The 
Chinese Eastern Ttmes of Angnst 16, 1027, 
published the complete text of the new 
Japanese demands. The Japanese demand 
the tight to bnild six branch line extensions 
on the Sonth Manchuriaa Railway, which 
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vrill give them a complete railway monopoly 
of Southern Manchuria They domaod the 
right to develop cattle and sheep ranches and 
the forest and mineral resources of Maocbnna 
and inner Moogolia. They demand special 
rights of residence and land ownership ; and 
the right to police the territory ocCapied 
by their nationals. They insist that political 
distnrbances be stopped and that no military 
forces, either Chinese or foreign be permitted 
to enter this territory. 

Japanese imperialism cannot survive in 
Mancharia unless it envoys some form of 
special privilege The Japanese know this 
That is why they write into their treaties 
the special economic provisions behind which 
they are now making their stand 

Chinese business men cannot hope to 
exploit Manchnrian economic opportunities 
80 long as Japanese interests monopolixo 
them. The Chinese hnsiness men know this, 
and they also know something of the vast 
economic profits that will be reaped in 
Mancbnria in the coming years by those 
who control railroads, mines, indnstrlos, 
banks, land. 

Hero is a fundamental economic conflict. 
Japanese and Chinese economic interests both 
want the profits of Mancharian economic 
life. Neither is willing to share. They cannot 
both bave them. Therefore there is every 
liUlihood that they will contlnne to struggle 
ootil one or the other of the two rivals is 
elioiioated. 


Mr. Otrn{:iu[A5 turns self-pity into hntnor, in Scribner's : 

VINDICATION 

By akthdr ooitebman 


“The foolish taob iiinore me now,” he tnouraed t 
“Applanding mediocrities and achemers. 

Thev scorn me. as the world has ever scorned, 
While yet they lived, its prophets, poets, 
dreamers : 

Bat on these walls wherein, by all fonrot. 


I toil In want and sorrow, men hereafter 
Shall place memorial tablets 1” “i'es. why not?” 

1 owned, and tamed away in silent linzhier, 
Rememberioz a little boy who said. 

“jatt wait? Yonll all be sorry when I’m dead'.” 


73-9 



Decline of the Hice-Eating Daces 

The doiratall and rclrcsrcssions of Asian 
races is larcely ascribed to their rice diet by ^Ir- 
SuSira wrilinB in the Jilsuamno Nthoa 
(Tokvo Japan). The retrofrression of Indij^ great 
n oId?a days and famona for her colture. J3 
entirely due to the rice diet of her people, he 



„ n„l Folate Bread To BeplacioE 
Japan Testing 0 


[or the propef deplorable resnn, 

been used by.® pattern. A^'‘ l«iDg 

y^tpn/nr JtUehamtea 


Brightly Colored Bits of Thousands of Postage 
Stamps Were Cut and Mounted to lonn 
Tills Picture Pramo 


The Chinese Yuletide 

•*Iq China a number of festivals are observed, 
-f which the most important are the Dragon Peat 
vUlival the Harvest iloon hestival and the ^e’V 
V^r and it that these correspond 

imffhly to our Whitsuntide, Thanksgiving and 
VM&tide**-The New \ear and the events ^?t 
1 a nnto and follow it form the chief festival m 
l^lo^Chinese Calendar. And if we take the 
tn Mmpare the Western Yuletide with the 
tronWQ to g^all find some extra- 

Chinese tics which, may lead upto the 

that a^ny back in ,the prehistory of 
jtssuinption . ‘a ^ymmon beginning. Wo have the 
man they of the two fiativals bearing an 

orfmafy Semblance to cacii other-sacrifices 




The Chinese Yoletide 


homo sapiens— modern civilized man. In all 
probability Dryopithecus was the common 
ancestor ol the modern man-like apes and 
human beififrs. 

Eiohition 


A Lighted Pencil 

For writing at night the pencil shown above 
is mounted on a barrel which contains tiny 
battenes that cast light on the paper at the writing 


are ofTered to Tsao ChanI or Tsao Wang, the 
kitchen God, by every family m the coantir—The 
presiding spint of genius of the Western \uletide 
IS Santa Claus, St. Nicholas or Father Christmas, 
the present day form of the little God of the 
Hearth of our forefathers of the European forest - 
bccanse he was the God of Hearth he always makes 
his entry to our homes by way of the chimn^. 

Arthur De C- Sowerley—The China Journal. 


Bamboo the Infant Gorilla 
Bimboo is the most human animal infant in 
captivity for his ways are decidedly like those of 
a normal baby of our own species. That 
sbou'd not be the least surpnsiDg, for he 
IS in fact a blood cousin, very distantly removea. 
but nevertheless from the same ancestral stodt as 



A Lighted t’e 
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point. A cap protects the pencil .and bulb .whtjn it becomes very soft and pliable,. yet touRh.-and 
earned m your pocket. shows great resistance to stretching. ‘JIany 

Popular Sdmeo sharks yield leather of beautifal hue. 


No English Clothes for the French ? 

. Here is the President of Franco in trensera. 
]nst behind the Sultan of Morocco, “What sort 
of a figure does a betroasered French President 
cut beside a gorgeously appareled Moroccan 



Real Sheik Clothes— Are They Handsomer Than Us 


Sultan ?’ 
writer. ‘ 
London.’ 


' Indignantly asks a French fashion 
'Wo uglify ourselves.” he says, "by aping 

Hl<rary Pigcsl 



Landing a Giant Sawfish off Key West 


Leather from the Sea 

“\Vbolo»lo leather dealers, are now obtaiDlDC 
marino leather from man’s traditional enemy, ino 
shark, and the sawfish, a huge member of 
family and closely allira to tho'sliarks, has r^ptly 
been added to the list of commercial Jeathw 
producers. It yields a leather pronounced umto m 
valuable, commercially, os that of tlio.enari. 
Shark leather, owing to its peculiar labno mo 
crossweave, has far greater strength th®n mosi 
other animal leathers. When treated and tanned. 



“Tbp abundance of sharks in many parts .of 
tho tropical oceans, tho case and economy with 
which they can bo captnred. as well os tho pro* 
ximity of the shark-fishiog stations to ports from 
which the hides can bo exported without rcsbip* 
ment to tho great leather centers, are attracting 
many to the possibilities of shark leather as a 
world'wide industry. 

LUerary Digest 


Germany’s Discipline of Sport 

.Sport Is tho Bubstitufo in Oermaoy hr cons- 
cription. which is forbidden by tho f'eaco Treaty, 
as IS well known, and Iho reason tho German 
chooses this postwar ersatt, according to boec* 

^ fighting qu-riftie* of 

tho rintuh aoldicr during iho war, an atnafeur 
apidici%, Mrapellca German respect »rid adnura* 

of the thing, tot 
is the idea of the 

powers that to in Germany. 

Literary Digest 


L Day’atCalch of Sharks and Sawfish 



0109 ana -Wooden Peca Hold This Norwepao SpecimenB Preser^d by the New Paraffin Process 
Chnrch Together .- It was Erected searJy Homan brain 2. Boa. 3. Hainan heart. 

800 Tears Ago 4. Orangs head. 

One of the sights of Oslo, Norway, is a larger creatures have to be stuffed for mnsenm 
wooden chnicb. 800 years old and bnUt entirely use. Plants and tlowers also will not be dried and 
without nails. Olne, wooden pegs and braces prest. but preserved in all their structural form 

- , z'- 
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and color. Tin’s may now be done by safurafinff 
the objects ■with paraffin, alter BubjectinR them 
to a treatment that fixes them in their natural 
forms and attitudes. It enables us. in fact, to 
preserve any animal or vegetable body in the 
dry state, and with its characteristic forms per^ 
fectly intact, daring a practicallv unlimited penod. 
The actual process is then begun, by the use 
of neutral substances, such as paraffin, furnishing 
products that last indefinitely. 

Literary Digtst 


“Girl and Rabbit” 

The picture exhibits Sir 'William Beechey.' 
perhaps at his best. As a painter of children and 
of women he might Haim a place in the great 
tradition ol English E’ghteenin Century portrait- 


iPiS^ 





“Oitl and Rabbit” 

painting, but his rank is considerably below that 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he most r<s 
scrablcs. , , 

Literary Diycst 


Icy Jewels of the Winter Storms 

Snowflakes, collected ontsido in a blackboard, 
taken into a cold room having out-door tempera- 
turo and puickly caught by tho device of a photo- 
microsoopic camera, an cTposnro of from 
tea to loo second being clvcn. The flakes aw 
magnified from sixG-foar ..to 3.C00 ttmiJ. 


W: 


U 

.V* 


# 





Air Bubbles Trapped by Snow Crystals Form 
the Dark Lines These Designs 

The larger flakeR rarely exceed one-third 
inch in diameter. Ollen tho best ones are tiny 
bits of pore beaafy from oao-twentieth to oao- 
fiftieth inch in diameter. Tho snowllako is 
doubtless built oy stages from its center outward. 

J\)pular Mechaniee 

How Electric Plough Wars Againt 






How Etectflc rjough Wars AgilntlCrOpJPcs’SjYi 



atteA KINGS 


u this plough, invented by H. I* 

^e. of Pittsburgh, described in the November 
Popular Science Monthly. Hash 103.000 volts of 
current between the plow shares to kill all pests 
in the soil. 


Wealth from Ambergris 
. While ambergris may be unknown to the 
rnagonty of people, it is the base of perfume’s 
pleMing fmgranee. as well as the chemical element 
which makes the best perfumes expensive. The “pros- 



This Whale Is Worth About ?I,000. a Humpback 
Variety Common in the Pacific but Never 
Known to Ue a ProdaceroC Ambergris 

pectlng Broiind” for this substance is the whole 
seven seas, and every mile of the shore line of all 
the continents and islands. It is naturally most 
abundant in the waters inhabited by sperm 
whales, which usually prefer water (hat is colder 
than that chosen by other whales. Amhergns 
floats, and the occasional piece of it which becomes 
dislodged from the body of the whale may drift 
for thousands of miles by wbd. tide and currents. 

The wotld'a supply of ambergris has never 
been sufficieut. Dray ambergris is (be 
best duality, and is therefore most in demand 
Only limited quantities of gray ambergris have 
been available daring the past year, with the 
result that the latest New \ork quotation upon it 
is now S3j per ounce. The world’s greatest 
source of drift ambergris, where it is usually 
picked up at sea before it ever roaches shore. 
13 in the Indian ocean and the China sea. 

Popular Mechanics 


Ezra Pound Crowned 
Ezra Pound Lately made an onslaught on 
prizes— literary prizes: and as a reioinder Th* Ihal 
offers him its ‘•award" for 1927. Mr. Pound 
accepts. The Dutl award is not exactly a pnze. 
There is no conscious competition. How , the 
beneficiary 13 selected is a secret of TheVuus 



Ezra Pound 

editorial sanctum . and the gift of tiJMO goes to 
encourage the writer in ways approved by The 
Dial 'Service to letters” is the phrase they 
employ. It 13 one of the intelligentsia who is 
nsually chosen— names like T.S Elliot and Van Wyrk 
Brooks occur to ns as pist wearers of The Dial s 
laurel. 

Mr Pound is credited with a “complete and 
isola^ supenority as a master of verse form.” 
Mr. T. S. Elliot says : 

* No one living has practised the art of venc 
mfa aoeb aosterifr and devotion ; and no one 
living has practised it with more sQcce«s. I make 
no CTception of age or of coontry. including Franco 
and Qermaov. 

,“\Vith Pound's attack poetry became pure 
singing again. It retrained color, movement, 
bnlluncy, forcefolness The idea cf rounding out 
four stanzis merely to provide a tail-piece in a 
magazine went completely overboard.” Next week 
we wiU cite examples of Mr. Pounds verse. 



( Booki »n Hit foUomng langmges icUl be nottcei: Aitamte, Binjali. Englhh, French, Qtrmin 
Oujarali, JJindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Ntpali, Oriya, Porlngutse. Parvabi, Sindhi 
Spanish. Thmxl, Titugu and IMlu. Kewspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of msgaune wlicles, addresses, etc., tout not be nolieed. The, 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any Queries relating thereto answered. 
Ike review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our offise. addressed to the Assamue 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., nceording to the tangunge of the boo^, Fo 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published.— Editor, M. R. ] 
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JouR^At. or Fawcra BtrarAtTAtr (kept duriocr 
tho Bumv o( the District of Shahabad lo 1812- 
18131. Ed. by C. E A. ir. Oldham (Patna Qovem- 
meni Press). Pp. 292+XXXri, with 3 maps. 
Rs. 2-9, 

Dr. Ouchanan (afterffards Buchaaan iramtttOQ) 
■wWle 'making hla staUatical eurrey of “Eastern 
India” naaer orders of Wellesley, not only wrote 
a Roport (short and mutilated eelectiona from 
which were printed tn three votames to 1838 as 
ilariin's Eastern India) but also IrCDt a diary 
or Joamal. Thanks to the Uberaiitv of the Bihar 
OoTemmeut, the full reporta and journals for the 
varions Bibar districts are being published now. 
For the work of editing them no bettor seleetion 
could have been made than the late Mr. V. If. 
Jack-son and Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, who had 
made the Patna and Artah*Oaya districts peculi- 
arlv their own by tireless stndr of topograpoy 
and personal tours. Mr. Oldham enjoys in 
respect of Bihar topography folklore, ethnology 


flO! of them being from Tlastiagf) throw some 
light on Hastings’s policy and motives, though 
they will not lead to any roToIntionary change in 
the writing of the history of that period. Bnt 
their cliief Talno lies in their “romliDc the 
Qo»cmor*Oenerat.lD undress, with coat nnd wiff 
laid aside.” He sincerely loved ^faorborsoa sod 
freely, unbosomed himsoif to his friend, so long 
as their friendship fasted- To tho bfographer ot 
Hastings tlie letters are of interest, hnt tho historicnl 
Rtndent will derive more benefit from Prof. 
DodweH’s masterly lotrodoction In twenty pagea 
We have the almost incredible story of two sets 
of English agents treating (nnknovni to each other) 
with Nana harcaris at tho same time (p. XXVJ.) 

Readers in Bengal will be interestofl to read 
how the fonnder of tho Zamindar family of 
(Jossimbazsr. Kanto Baba (the diwan of 


Hastings), was publicly misrepresented as a tierce 
and haughty tyrant,— while ho w-as really a meek 
- -• * olen‘ - .... 


and beDOVolent gentleman, ilastiogs writes to bis 
friend that “from tho weight of evidenco (tr-. 


respect ot umar topograpny loiaic.., 

and antiauitfes the same position of pro^ominence 
as an authority that the lato Sir. v 


W. Crookc did 

wiOi regard to the Bnit^ Proving. 

Tho Journal itself is eclipsed in interest and 
importance by Mr. Oldham’s introduction, notes 
and appendices, which contain a wealth of, lofor- 
matioa that no ethnologist can afTonl to ignore. 
*Tt is in the field of archaeoelogy that Bnchanan 
did some of hla most valnablo pioneer work . In 
this district-Even up-to-date, rnost archaeolopsts 
seem to have eontentod thomsplves with revisiting 
sitca referred to by him” (p. X). 


meagre, and bony ; with whiskers like a Saracen’s, 
the teeth of a shark, and daws of a tiger ; his 
♦xianfcnaoce fieroo and his manners haughty and 
assuming.” This was ciactly the reverse of truth 
aud llasiings slyly gives tho hint by adding “The 
rest of bis character will shew iLvelf in a minute's 
conversation.” (P. 115.) 


Wauiie?* IlASTi5osh r n rrrnts to Sm «Ionv 
31 \rniwNOS ; Editfd by JI. fXxfirrfi Faher and 
(hryer, Pp. 21S with four illuslrations. J5s. 

Sir John Jlacpbcrson, who was a member 
tho Oovcmor-Oeoeral’s Conneil from J7HI and 
ofilrlating Oovemor-Oeneral in bail pro* 

ylornly acted as IlMtings’s friend and »lvocatO 
la Kneund in defending him l«fore tho JlinUtry, 
Hastlnga preatly loved him. These Icttera 


I^xouirs or Knxta: Ttjt R^endra Pra^o-l 
/Vi/uArd by (Ac Bxhar ClMrlha &in<7/»o, Mttxa/far- 
j*ur.lS2i. dJ pages. Priee 3a*. 


It b a clear einositfon Uised on solid fart* / 
and those who wish to nudershaod tho fjucstinn 
oQsht to read the Pamphlet right Ihtoagh., The 
anthOT MS calmly discussed Iho objeotJons which are 
often Kised against home-spinning by those who 
cannot SCO how eharka and handloom can ert>* 
nomicaily clothe ns all. The main objeelions.are 
two. Til., li) home-spinning does not pay. bnwnuj 


-KEVIEU^S AND NOT[CES OF BOOKS 
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only a couple of rupees cr even less per month; 
and Q) Misdt costs more than mitl-uade cloth. 
That IS to say. neither the producers nor the 
consuraets can liave any reason to bo satisfied 
, 'witfi khadi. As a matter of fact, however, these 
Qbiecfions are cot valid. A sure income of a rupee 
or two per month means a lot to those who have 
no other, and goes a long way in relieving the 
appalling poverty of the masses, and the iiQcstion 
of price docs net arise when one spins and ctolhca 
oneself with the home-span. Of course, those 
who do not spin, but buy khadi are now at a 
disadvantage. But the price of khadi has const- 
deniMy gone down since its ialrodnction. and it 
is the ohject of khadi organisations to make it 
as cheap as mill-cloth. But there aro men who 
shake their bead and say that this is impossible, 
that the idea of man-power competing with ateam- 
power is preposterous, and tliat the sooner India 
13 indostna'iised and thickly dotW with mills 
the better. The author has shown how vain the 
Lop‘ is of starting as many mills as the country 
needs. Where is the capital ? The present condi- 
tion of the Bombay mills will be an eye-opener 
to those who have considered in aU seriousness 
the present circumstaneea of the country. More- 
over, every machine and every part of a 
machine has to be purcliased in foreign countries, 
and, what is worse, to be replaced sooner or later 
Who set the benefit of the capital which goes 
awdT ■* But more serious la the problem of un- 
employment. All are convinced that the decay 
of our cottage lodustries ha.s been mainly res- 
ponsible for our present poverty. compcUing us 
to scramble for agricultural land. But there is 
neither land sufficient for ail nor can intensive 
caltivation properly feed os every year if food 
grains worth ar least ZO crores of rupees have to 
be bartered away for cloth. 

If cottage industries are to be revived what 
better iednstry is there than the prodaclioa of 
cloth, a primary necessity o( life standing next to 
food What industry can be as extensive as this, 
as suitable for women and for the idle momeDts 
of men. mdividnally as cheap and yet as far- 
rea''hing in its result? Unfortunately, the critics 
of khadi do not siingest it** substitute. Day by 
day village occupations arc dwindling down, and 
the prospect isjcdeed gloomv la spite of the Royal 
Agncnltural Commission. Take for instance, the 
new menace of ncc-mills. Rice is undoubtedly made 
cheaper to the trader. But thousands and tbonsands 
of the poorwomonof thecountrybave beeadepnved 
of their occupation of huakirc p.addv by which 
they maintained themselves. Wiat substitnle can 
the women Imd in their villages? . This, is the 
case with every industry which existed m the 
country but is now worked by machines .made 
m fore'gn countries There la no redistnbution of 
employment as might have been the case, coold 
India make the machines or export manutactared 
goods Tins H fhe most pcrplevioff problem con- 
fronting us lodta is UDdonbtPdly drifting fo the 
western type of industrialism, m wnicn the 
relation between capital and labour has b«n 
anvlbin" but satisfactory. If khadi can pailJiilly 
solve the problem at least for the present we 
ought to be thankful to its organisers. 


the Technical Dept, All-India Spinners' Jnoeia- 
tiou To be had from Salyagralta Ashram, &i6ar- 
tnati. 72 pages. Price Gas , postage 1 anna. 

Takli is the Clujrati name of the hand spindle 
lor spinning and the Takh Teacher is a weil- 
wnlten complete guide on the subject from the 
Preparation of cotton to the formation of hanks 
Of yarn One of the objects of the writers is to 
make the Takli an edncafjonal appliance so that 
little boys and girls may not only Jearn the art 
of epinumg but may also be moulded in their 
character by the practice. It claims to develop 
ijj the young minds mere than a dorea Qualities, 
and the claims aro not extravagant. Of course 
the eharia docs tho same, but tho Takli being 
simpler has undoubted advantages. 

But it all depends upon the teacher uho 
guides and controls the young learners, whether 
any of the two disciplines the mind or encourages 
habits exactly uentrary to what aro aimed at. 
OjTCD the right teaiJjpr who iroivs hov to 
interest littlo children m spinning and allied 
operations, the Takli will prove wonderfully 
efficieot. Indeed, if one desires to educate children 
by practical lessens it will b» difBcaJt to discover 
a belter object than the prodnction of cloth. 
The cotton-plant grown m the school 
gardeo will turmsh extremely interesting 
lessons on plant Jife, and agricultura and 
botany in tbeir vancj aspects will naturally 


the weaving, auu. ■■ lue B^rna^'u-s vs auiumous. me 

dying and the washing, each atfords highly iato> 
esting aod practically useful subjects for lessons. 
Almost the whole course of mechanics can be 


practically taught with the help of the simnle 
Riacbines employed m the diilcrent processes. The 


Tim TaKM Taccarn fwilh 21 Aiustralion$y • By 
liichard B. Gregg and Maganlal Ganalu. Pitliliskeu 


employed in the diflcrent processes. The 

All-India Spinners’ Association inav prepare for the 
gtiidancc of teachers a aenea of three booka of 
graduated course for schools Such books wntten 
by competent writers are likely to remove the 
prejudice of those educational authorities who look 
upon the Cbarka aod the Loom as mere instru- 
ments for the productions of cloth. 

The pamphlet lays atreas on the commercial 
aspect of spinning by Takli, and leaves the edu- 
cative inflaeme to the background. And it is 
right for every teacher knows that direct treaching 
of moral principles often proves a failure. It 
weanes the children and a bore is alwavs shunned 
even by a discipiined mind It would be well if 
a araafler Takh Teacher were written for those 
teachers who do not like to trouble themselves 
with (heorms or cannot (tecicle the most suitable 
form for adoption in then classes A simple guide 
book taking wlut to do without giving reasons 
will prove practically useful to the majority of our 
school teachers. Among the various forms of 
and materials for Takli perhaps the best would be 
made of a burked disc of clay aod a splinter 
of bamboo with a downward notch at the point. 
The children may be enconraged to make their 
own Takh. A disc, thicker in the middle, keeps 
the shaft better fixed than one of uniform thick- 
ness. A melallio Takli requires an artisan to 
make; a elate disc is too tbm and the shaft be- 
comes shaky in no time: wood might do but requires 
a Carpenter and there is no wood as suitable for 
the shaft as bamboo. Spinners always wish to 
ascertain the count or ‘'number” as it is called of 
their spun yarn. The book gives a rule, which. 
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}iowever. requires a set of weights an3 Rreat 
length of yarn. Perhaps the easiest method is to 
count the number of yards which co to weigh as 
much as as a copper half-pice (weight— -59 grains). 
If it is 6 vards. the number is one. Divide the 
number of yards bv 6, the quotient gives the 
“nnmber”. A serviceable balance for the nurnose 
can be made of a rectangular strip of wood, abnnt 
a foot long as the beam with two pans suspended 
from the two ends. Onr Indian steel yard (hfla) 
is still better, its fulcrum of string being fixed 
once for all in relation to the weight of the pan 
which may bo a smooth strip of wood for bus- 
landing the yarn. - ' 

The TaVU has a long history. In India it is at 
least as old as the Rigveda The Vcdic Aryans 
wore woolen garroeuta and Tahli must , bare l>eoo 
used, when vegetable fibres such as heraos (both 
san and cannabis), and flax came to furnish mate- 
rials for cloth, the Tahli proved highly efficient. 
Their long fibres as weii as wool Jo not require .■m 
manv twists per inch as toe short staple of cotton 
and hence the spinning was rapid. When 
however cotton came to tlie field, the need for 
multiplying motion and some sort of rest for 
the epmdle was felt, aud charka. the highly in- 
cemous machine, was invented. The date is per- 
haps not much parher than too beginning of the 
Christian Era. .ThoTakli thonzU now transfcrrw 
to Charka continued to hold its own as a separate 
instrument for Bomning cotton, and the finest vam 
for the famous Dtcca inuslin was got with a fight 
Taklf spun in a smooth cup os rest. For apin- 
nipg Bilk and insvir from cot cocoons, for twis- 
ting several strands of thread, for spioaing saun 
hemp fibres for fishing nets, it is still extensively 
med. A heavier form in which the disc is re- 
placed by a cross of wood is still the only 
instrument for spinning vegetable fibres for string. 
It is perhaps dcsifable for beginners to practise 
spinning jnto or hemp either witli this or 
with heavy Takli before they take to spinning 
cotton. 

Wo do not know the ancient Sanskrit namo of 
Tiiktl Probably it was Kartu ( ), from tho root 
Krii. to spin. This root gave tho word Kariona, 
RpinniDg, which became cotton through Arabic. 
By a common trick of tho popular tongue. Kartu 
was turned into larku ( a|! ), tho later Sanskrit 
p.ame for spindle. When larht was placed in tho 
Charki, Sinskrit kirlimeh-jk-ra. the SDianing wheel, 
there was the need of a name for the hujd 
spindle, and it became known as tarkuli 
This distinction is well-preserved in Bengali io 
which fattir ( tng:? ) is the name of the hand- 
spindle, and mtiia, shortened into talo ( JTJWJI— 
rpt) that of the spindle of tho Chatka. 

, Oriyahas also slightiy different names and 8o 
also other Sanskritio languages. Takli is no other 
than tirlufi. and the Jtarathic/nfi C'tffl) apparently 
BO different Is derived from the wme 

J. C. Kor, 


Cow-PnoTECTXoy ly I^•DLv : By L. L. ^Sundara 
Itim, M.A: Fellow of the Jioyal Econonik SocUl'j 
(LonJon), Published by the South Indian fiwunm- 
forfan League. No. 4HG. Mint Street, George Town, 
Madras. Pp. viii+202+ii Price not knoton. ^ 

The author has discussed the snhiect from f&e 
standpoint of (i) Religion, (ii) traditions and dog- 
mas. and (ifi) humanitarianism. Ho intends to 
discuss the economical problem in a separate 
volume. This volume contains ten cliapters, wz,— 
(i) lotroduction, (ii) Rebgious codes Rod their 
significance, (iii) The Hindu attitude, (iv) The 
Teachings of Buddha, (v) Zarathustra RJtd nis 
religion, (vi) The Sikh view-point (vii) Die 
Moslem outlook, (vlii) The Humanitarian attitouc. 
(ixl Medicinal values of the products of tho cow 
and (x History of cow-protcctlon. , . . 

The author has tried to deal with the subject 
impartblly, and the book is worth-reading. 

CosiUAniwvE Stuxues lv Yed.v>'tisu : Bv 
Mahcndrfinat/i Sircar, • M. A-, PU D , Professor of 
Philosophy, Sanskrit Colteoe, Calcitita. PiibUshtd 
bv ifu Oxford University Press. Pp. NIII+311 
Price Its. 10. 

We welcome tho l>ook as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Vedantic Literature. It is a scholarly 
treatment of Neo-vedantism. He ' has arairn 
materials ant only from Sankara. Ramanuja- 
Nimbarka. Vallabba and Baladeva but also fro® 
Vacasniti. Citsukliacharya Vyasa-raja-bR’a’n* 

(o.f ‘Nvayararita’ fame! MadhiiMidaa (••Advaita- 
Siddhi”). Sarvainata iluni. Vodaotadesika. JiM 
Qosvsmi (‘Sat sandarbha” and) others.— ScholaH , 
who are moro admired than read or understood- 
The author has dr-alt with tho ontology sad j 
epistemology of the VedanU as well as avith its , 
praetjcal aspects. 

. Besides the Preface, there are seven chapters 
m the book under the following he-adlngs 

(i) Epistemological Approach 

Ml) Categories Of Etistcnce. 

(lii) Appearance 

(iv) An Estimaffl 

(v) The Creative order 

(vi) Bournes of knowledge 

(vii) Realization and discipline. 

Tho author has, throughnut, taken a cqmpara- 
tivo view o( tho subject, llis exposition 
nod Ilia critical reflections nr« instnictirc- 
book is recommended to tho students of tiie 
Vedanta. 

Tkf. Cexte.sativ* or rut Biuinio S.\yAJ. 
ap/teat to the Brahma Public and to all felk'if 
thrists. By Prosanto A'uwinr Sm. A.. 
lOint'ib) of Oray's inn, Jhmslrr-al-Lnw. 

Ihheit by the Stuienlf /iViiporiMin Booksdlers 
^atioMwe, Pj>. 40. 

The booklet has been sent to us for 
Our Intor&st is pnrely historical and wo 
discuss the suliject from the Ktandnoiot of 

The author tries to prove that tho 
Ssmaja was rcilly founded on the 1 Uh of ni*-j" . 
Sika 1751, corresponding to the yard 
IB30. But his conclusion is Uased upon nncnii'w 
evidence drawn from pecondary. and 
sources. The earliest and clearest Btstcincnt o- 
the subject is tint of Mahsrsbi Hevendran*- 
Thakur. He writes in his antobiographr i— 
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vTTjn aria ??r i ( to 

'3\—^'\, ^z[yK.<?l) i 

The followins is a literal translation of the 
above passase : — 

“In Iho month of Bhadra. Saka 1750. the 
Brahma Samaja was first lonnded in a hir^ 
homie be'onsiDK to Kama! Basu in Jora-Sanko." 
Saka ITj'J corresponds to 1828 A. D. 

On the 26lh of Vaisakha. Saka 1780 Dcvendra- 
nath delivered a discourse on the following 
Snl;ect— 

JTO 

125 years’ experience in the Brahma Samaj) 
In this discourse the following passage occurs: 


U rtf?, 

*3151 fpuftTBR does not mean the opecing 
day of the Brahmo Samsj • but it means "The 
day of the consecration ( nf^ ) of the hoiise{ ijf ) 
of the Brahma Samaja ” 

. *The consecration of the Brahma Samaj hwlding’ 
IS not the same as “the foundation of the Brahma 
Samaja.’ 

ileocc (lio conclusion is that the Brahma 
Samaja was founded on the Gth of Chadra. 1750 
(2t)th August, 1828) and its prayer house was 
consecrated on the 11th of llagh, 1751 (23rd 

Janaary. 1830). 

Maitts Chabpra Onosn 


1-51(0 iTRpr ^151 tiHin ^Wi5 

prT^fTr?TJfPtrjrTOr?” I 

"In 175C Saka he (“Rammohanl planted the 
Brahms Samaja in the house of Kama! Dssu In 
l<ol Saks that was transplanted here" Im the 
ground of the C)alcotta Brahma Samaja afterwards 
known as the Adi Brahma Satuiiaj. 

There is an earlier authority still and (bis 
anthonty is no other than Rammohan Ray him* 
{elf. lie wrote a letter to James Battle, Esu . on 
^07, 21.1828. In this letter .he makes mention of— 

(a) ’the institntioa lately established jo 
vslcntta' and also of 

(b) ’The first discourse delivered on the 
opening of the inetitatioa,’’ 

The same statements occur, with a slight 
vanatiOD, in, his letter to Babu Dwarakanatb 
Tagore written on Nov. 2o 1828. 

lihe variation is in the use of the word "formed^ 
ia place of (he word 'eiiadMuci' ijuotedin ft”| 

The first discourse referred to above is the 
following 

iRg’MiT 3JJ*J*fJ frlV spig S5KUJT5T 1 # TfojJ 

5 .% I sra I sEfirnTT i s^rk, V «t?, i 

?'s:(o I 


The ItrtEBPRETrii Gfpoes— iny itur Aim jns 
oospEt’ : ffu Amelin Defnes (.lotlh porfraifs <imi 
tUnslralioTiM) Pubhsked hi/ Oeorgt liouiUdge and 
SoM Ltd. Bnyeduny >i8‘i4 Carter Lane, London, 
r. C 1927. Pp dH. Pnee 10s 6d 

Patrick Oeddes stands for life— for the study of 
living things in their environment Possessing a 
mind vast and lotenve iVofessor Oeddes has in 
turn applied himself to the various living subjects 
of the world— though be is popularly known as a 
botanist and towoplanner Biology. Economics, 
Sociolos}. Geography, Physics and Phiioaophr 
have all at one time or other attracted him A 
mao of abundaot sympithtes he has tried to interpret ' 
to as his wonderful conceptiOQ of life 

Sucli a m.an who is more an institution than an 
individns) excites siuclv and in this present volume 
we have an illuminative study ot him by Miss 
Defnes. Amelia Uefnos who seems to know her 
subject well Im attempted to interpret The 
Interpreter Oeddes to us and in this effort she has 
not wen a failure. Her treatment of her fiol/ect /s 
a bit novel but interesting 

The book which begins with a foreword by 
RabiodranaUi Tagore is a neat attractive volnmo 
divid^ into 15 chanters. The chapters include 
one on The Outlook Ttwor and one on Art and 
Sex both of which seemed to us rarticularly inter- 
esting. We invite the attention of educationists 
to this volume which would amply repay perusal. 


It means— "The first discourse on the worship 
of God by Sn Ram Chandra Sarma Brahma 
Samaja. Calcutta, Wednesday, Gth Bhadra. Sakabda 
1750.” 

So’ we sec that (he Brahma Samaja was esfab- 
liahcd on the Olh B'.adra. Saka 1750 (the 20th 
August, 1S281. . e , 

There is a serious mistako in Mr. Sens 
booklet. He writes in ilalica the following 

"l^e date of the opening day of the Brahmo 
Saroaj viz, the 11th of Jlagh (23rd or 24tli January) 
was fixed upon for its anniversary." 

Jt js quoted from the autobiography or Maharsbt 
Devendranath Tagore translated by Satyendra- 
nath Tagore and Indira Devi. The_ passage has 
been wrongly translated- The original Bengali 
passage is 


The nistoRT avd Ecovojtics or tuf Lakp Srsiijt 
rx Ufsoal . Dll K C, Chaudhuri \ tilth a Forticprd 
b» Str P. 6. Poy. The Booh Coiiijoaiii/, Ltd. 
OdaUta. Pp 148 , price lis 5. 

Tho book is divided into two parts— Part I, 
covenng nearly two-thirds of tho book, traces the 
history of land settlement in Bengal from the 
earliest Days of British rule ; and Fart 11 discusses 
the economic evils of the present system of divded 
ownership of land in Bengal, in which neither the 
Zemindar nor the ryot can look upon himself as 
the actnal proprietor, and suggests remedies. 

The author thinks that Lord Cornwallis made 
8 great mistake m entering into a permanent 
settlement with the Zemindars of Bengal and there- 
by recognising them as the virtual proprietors 
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o! tho Unil, to th“ oxclipjon of the c«U»Wjors. n-JlemforBontral at Ihopfosentmomcnt; andhe a*ks 
tvho n'cro th taiJ propnofors. A system of |x»r- the O.ivernmcnt to iofnyJttci? this system la Bemril 
luancnt pelUenient with the latter would hire hy 1 * 001 : 11 ) 1 : out tljc Zotulmbrs. As a first step, 
saveu the Opvcrnmont and (he p*^ji!e from lunch the (lovcrornont tnay nss permissfve locisfation 
Min'Nuent hinssmont and wonM have Irf'oa also enoMioj: llie moro solvmt tenaoti to bay oat 
Mndueiveto the ti-H, intero^is of the country* Ihejr Zemindtr* by p.iyini: them tho capiLalned 
Itat, as bir I • U, Jtoy ivoinis out in hU foro^ord. I'aliie of iholr ri'oi This would jnrolro no burtl'’a 
jt )3 e.aav to be wis • after the ovoat. \\hen |/jnl iiiiott tho staV and tho ZosmiHra aho would 
Uorn)yaiii‘i entef»’i jato « {W'rmnnent setth-ineni tnear no p-vunbry 1 / the Zmijicdars objeei 
wiUv the Hjniru /.etntndin). he^ did ro tn.-cin**' um },fnd of expropriation, they miy be told tint 

mil- 01 icr I'rajtiMl alt.‘tm!irc (hit pmaaliHl "iric t'enmnonl Seiflcmont (liil oot coafiT fnl 
iP'Cll to him at that lime was a FelUomeni with proprietory ritflits on tliem unWDdillonally and 
tho revonoe f.irm“n (whicli woulil , ndmitlwlly for all lime to comp.” Such propnefory riKhts is 
hava been far worse) and t»evMUse ho Eincerply wow ooub*rrctl upon them m ITW have l-ecn 
Iclipvetl thaUiP was helplas to erPilo a clw pf nlrc.vly sprioiisly curLiib'd by Ooveriimeut Icnincy 
ffoniiP.'nrn Mriiiers who would play the same |pci«fi(»oa ; and this nrocess wii! eo on in lotiire 
part m the jmpiM7t'mcnl of Indian aRncuHiire ai until the Zmnindars Wo bcpti converted into 
lowxKlipml. H»t,ewf;||. itoelciaffhim .nd others hvf mew rent rocoKvr-t, tHiy not. then, go the 
p'Avptl in the improvpnpnt of F.nelt.sh nuricuUarp. whole hoz at oqm and bay the Zemindirs oat 

If tho /eimnihrH Into crown indolent Rod «t»cnt In tlia Interests of o^nVulturo (which under (ho 

AO j))} M’O «.w.3.nre£j iM'Tc.ftn/iff nytt'^rn o! tltyidcd OT^oershtp h dJw 

of land v-nhies th-iMhev mo rpceivM em^ l?9T coinc to tho docs) and of Roclety at lati;c ? 

tho fault onJiiMly bo Uid at the door of lonl The reader will note the analocy with Irish 

t.ornwalli'i. The Zemmdar is the author* Me hmUecislation in theso proposals of the anther. 
»/>//•<•, for whom ho has not a siocle imod We wish he had disoutsed the oaeRtioa 0 / expense 

to Ray m the cornio of the^firet hundred pice, of a litllo inoro in dofaih To us, that eooms to to 
his tKjol. )\o hold no bnef for tho Zomimlam. uq insupoMble ohsUefo (0 tho roalisatioo of (to 
who asncl-ushave been trim neither to them* Rchemo. Ho has. howover, prodneed a remarkable 
Rclves nor (0 the p'opfo placed under their cna»jjo; and thouRlibprovokine book and we stronff-x 
but wc think th.at the author lias not trieq to commend U to the notice of all renders of tins 
cra-sp the pjculiar dilficulups of their position in Iloview. The puUishcn also are to bo congraW* 
iho early fibisps of the rormanent beltlomoot, htcil on tho excellent cetuip of the Viook. 
svheo with very inadcfinite iocom‘'S and jn- I^cosoaticcs 

EUlficleat rolJpctions they were calJcil upon to ^ 

meet tho Oovernment dues recularly- Tlio author 

holds the Z««iifld.irs responsible for their /alJuro \\>.?TEnv V'oftLi) Tkavels • Bn Lalehand 

to^nns^ ab 3 ut“forS‘'?aIo? of*’'thPir^oSt«. Tho Ixwk elves an ncconnt of the aulhor’* 

they hop^ to repurchase them benomf at a (ravels in Lnclsod. Amerm. Lwpt, l>lc9tinp and 
reduced revonuo from tho Oovernment Thoimh many other* conalmn of the. \lest. The. Bother 
this explanation h.ns sometimes been Riven, it is Rcen« lobe much inierested in Rignt-Beeing Md 
hardly convincing. A more reasonable explanation tnovioff rrooi one place to another. The 

of their /.-ulure seems to lie in the heavme« of however, does not laako much interesUnc 

the Government assossraent. nmounlmp to .nine* 
tenths of the net collections, whicli tho Zominiiars 
were not aUvays able even to collect from tbeir 
tenants, much ie^s paj' to the Government Xhe 
fact that -with the Kradual aeltlement of wogie 
lands and consequent smprovpmeDt in ttic position 
of the Zemindars, sales for arrears of Government 
revenue bccamo muJi less frequent, also tnilitatcs 
against the .author’s vicw»noint. 

In tho Second Part of his book, dealing with — ... 

the economics of land settlement tho author some- Jtf. C. Sarkai' and _6’o«s, 90-2 A, Harrison Boa'i, 
what relents from his attitude of hostility .towards <3ifc«Wa. 

The book Is a collection of miscellaneous articles 
tho difllculties of their position. Thus at page ilj aucli Rubjects ns “Eoclish Prose literature , 
he says : “Tho Bnrdwan Raj PoWiohbrary,” “Our lodHstrisl 

‘■Though tho law leaves the Zemindar the Needs” and “The Religions OuMook of the Day.” 
power to make permanent improrements, the Rhows ths ran/^o nf tho r^imr’o ovmnithiov a: 
inducement for doing so does . not exi.st to any 


reading. 

SimiES iJT Annesov akd Ifis Tiitrj : 
professor Jl. A. Kulkcirni, if A. Extension SansU- 
Pfiee lis. I-8- 

Tho book Is a useful holp^look for university 
Rtudents, and is dono with much care. 

Miscct.i.a>’v: By DUirendra Kumar Miderji, 
Jf 4.. Bli. of the liejvjai Oicit Servirr, published ill 


appreciable extent. Pally deprived of his right of 
weeding out the unfit cuUiv.ators. and ellmively 
discouraged from raakiog improvemems. the 
iBeogal Z“mindar occupies today a position which 
is extremely anomalous.” Discussing the pros and 


shows the range of the nthor’s sympathies as 
well as inteiests. 


Tiic Child Actors: By Harold Nmeomh //die- 
brand, published by the Vnhersihj of JHinois. 

Price lie. 1. 

la rtuw ua.uuo. f--- It IS A welcomc ptoducfion foi tho students of 

cons of tho various systems of land BCttlem^t, Elizabethan stage, for it traces the hiftory of 
he comes to tho conclusion Hut a system of.pure ehildren'e companies from 1100 to 1015 A. D. 
peasant proprietorship would bo the most suitable The author of tlie book is to be congratulated on 
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T'-Mentins a lares masa of material b a cobetent 
and agreeable way. 

Dnvax Cn\s» SitvoaiA 


Thc Art or Jv\-a ; 2?y 0. C. Gaawlv, TiUtar 
^iinam. Publuhed from G Old Post O^ee Streel^ 
Calcutta. 

, This is the second Toinme of the series entitled 
‘Little BooU on AsiUic Art.” hrinched by )fr, 
Gangely. The booklet contains C7 illustrations 
and 1C diagrams to elucidate the historv of lodo- 
Jsvanese.art— oneof the most remarkable branches of 
ColonialTndian a'f. In emohisisinE the importacce 
of this Hoc of study Jfr. Oaugaiy richtfy observes 
““The art of Java really rccoaers tons cne of the 
lost pages of Indian Art and hebs us to reconsfnic 
the _ continuous _ deTelopment of the liistory of 
Indian Art It is one of the cntlviug frontiers of 
the emlis-ation of a Greater India strecbins itself 
to shores beyond the tnoviog seas.” What a 
nca harrwf is awaitiosr us that way ts amply 
'demonstrated by Iho author whose discrimination, 
lasle and above all comparatire vision render bis 
tribute to Greater Indian Art an oticctofper. 
raanent inspiration. Lovers of Indian Art will 
■find him here, as m the pages of h's ’(iupam', an 
illnmicatiaK gnide and an ardent interpreter So 
the Greater India oovement id hislotr sad art 
will get a grand impetus from this noble attempt 
of the author to place in the hands of the public 
tho largest possible specimens of this art at the 
cheanest price. 

AVe beg to strike here oone the less a note cl 
cantioo. Starting our investigatioo from India to 
Greater India— from the centre to the circumference 
as It were— we may (all cnconscionsly into the 
habit of assuming every important manifestation 
of Greater Indian art and cnlfnrc as a mere pro* 
jectiou of nr deviation from Indian models. But 
that attitude is uohistorica] and it would stand io 
the way of our appreciating fully the spedfic con* 
tnbntioos of our colonial brethren, their origioalily. 
iheir ethnic individnalify— in fact, ail that goes 
to develop the local colour, nay more, the regjouvf 
•fqualhn which is no Jess important anddeterminiog 
a factor in the creative plane than the personal 
•equation in the domain of liter3*nre. The impact 
of the Jlalayo-Polvnesiao spirit on the Indian 
-one 13 no less striking and importaDt a line of 
laveslifiatiou and Mr. Oacaoiy shoold have 
reraemtipred that the prolonged rese.archea and 
painstaking analysis of experts like Prof Krom 
in Java and Mon Parmentier in Catiibodge, bad 
led them to conclusions that do not bear him 
-oat io his rigidly logical hypothesis that in as 
ranch as India is the main source of arPstic crea- 
tion in Greater India 'the traosformalioo is a 
<legeneraUon into rather than an evolufiw. 
-developing an lodonasiaa tvpe ” Those who had 
the prmlwe to watch the rich variety of oraamenfs 
and costumes in the dilTerent provinces .of 
Jitndmdia to listen io the wonderful Polynesian 
erf hesira Gamefnn.supplving the mnaicai and inyth- 
•mic commentary to our Uamayana ana Mababharata. 
ard atKJve all those who had the chance of 
witnessing in the mv«tie fonde of Jav^ese 
twilight, the etnkinely original p-occ-^sion of fpras 
in the Wavane Shadow Plays, v.iH admit that the 
federal interaction and intcrpencratioa of Indian 


and Greater Indian cultures has produced aesthetic 
resolN of icestimsWe rahte. 


I.NPri.v CLWcnji, I.sFirEACE i\ C ij/now i ; 
Dr.Jlijan Paj Chatleri'e I’h D. [London) I) Lilt. 
IPuiijah) Published bn the University of Calcutta 
Pages A'r+503. 


Gr. Chatierjee is one of tho few Indian seliol.ars 
who had made the histoiy of auciect Iliodn 
(olooisatioa a snb/ect of special studj’. Those 
who have read his brilliant summary of Indo- 
Javanese culturo in hia'Icdian tullure in .lava 
and Sumatra” (Greater India Society Bulletin 
No. 3). has i>een convinced that he has brciight 
along with a fliorotigh historical spirit, a rare 
penetration into the culture-history of Greater 
India The prevent volume under review, was 
crowned with the doctorate of the I/imlon Urn- 
vervitv and hnppdr tho University of Calcutta 
has published it as one of its series on Indology. 
Within the small eompissof three hundred pages 
Dr. Chaftcr/eehas cortlensed the lohimiDCUs pages 
of research from the prolific pen of French aaiaiita 
like Beigaisoe and Barth Finot and Coedes 
Aymonier and Paimeatier Tho extremely lucid 
and engaging ai>le of the author makes his narra- 
tive read like a novel tStarticg from the fwifrght 
regions of ' Earlv legends and tradition'’ m the 
history of the Hindu Colony of Cambodge. the 
pioneer in coloouaiion Brahman Kaundiaya, his 
maitiagc with Soma, the daughter of the local 
Kaga chief and the foundation of the rntfo* 
Cambodgian hoe of Kings— the author gradually 
takes os to lie surer and firmer grouods ol 
historical ^e^ea]ch when we Hid important 
Sanskrit iti'icriptions of extraordmaty interest 
With the instinct of a true histonan Dr Chatterjee 
is sot saiuhed merely in tracing tho Indian 
.cduesce od Cambodgs but is ever ready to abon’ 
‘bow the ideas aou institution of India were 
Iransforsned when mtrodaced among foreign races”. 
TraoaCoimations were indeed meTit.abJe and far 
from being invariably degenerations, often led to 
phenomeoal creations, as ive bod amidst tho 
atone-enics of Biyon .and Angkor Vat down fo the 
IHh Centory A I) The author has treated the 
political and cultural historv in an organic way 
and his diamatisation of Indo-Cambodgian annals 
js 80 eacciBCt and vivid that eves a Jafinaa. with 
no knowledge of French or of the formidable 
pnblications of the Frencli school of archaeology, 
wilt fully appreciate the story. 

Successful presentation apart the book embodies 
some original findings of the author (hat is bound 
to attract our attention. Dr Cliatteijee is the 
first to point out lhat from the 8lli century Onwards. 
Magadha and Pal.a Bengal played a more important 
rote m Greater India than the colonists from South 
India rii»: penetration of Aajar* script in Javanese 
epigraphy together with the leceud of Dipamkara’s 
voyage to Hie centres of colonial culture in Sn 
Vijaya as have recently been found in an early 
Kepalese manuscript, all go to strensthen the 
bnlirant hypothesis of Dr CCatferjee Not stopping 
with scripts and epigtaph®, he ventures to open 
other promising folds of comp.irative study, those 
of the culls and folklores. fle shows how 
the Mahayana doctrines had spread to Sf-Nijiva 
and ^(nl>uja from Mjgadha (pp 2lS-2.'8t So 
aUo how Ills Tantra-yani and Tantric conography 
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ponctmtcd ^Greater India mainly from Dcnf^al 
(pp. 2o3-2C71. Ills , comparision of a BooRali folk 
talo with a Cambodian Fairy talo i^ equally brilliaDt 
and thouglit-provoldnf: (pp. 2G7-27a). In nrcliitoc- 
tare, if the Mahabodln teniplo had supplied models 
or suffgestions to Burma and Cambodco. the recent 
discovery of the I’aharpur iemplc in North Beowl 
dated as early 4(9 A. I), is about to link up the 
brick architecture of Eislern India with that of 
our far Eastern Colonics, especially Java and 
Lliampa. Resemblances no Jess strikint? have been 
detected between in the domain of iconography,— 
rspecially m the bronzes of Nalanda and Java, 
bo. Dr. ChattorjCG 8 book has appealed in a very 
opportune monienf, opening new vistas of historical 
research. We congratulato him heartily on Ins 
publication and rccommed it to all lovers of tho 
cnlture history of India and Greater India. 

KALTD-is Nao- 


SANSKRIT-ENOLISII 


Puhlhhtd b]/ the Kashi Vidvapiih. Benares. To 
be had of the Jnan Mandat, Benares, 1927. 

The Jnan Mandal series, of wliieh this wort 
forms a volume, is a very valuable contribution 
to Hindi literature. It lias almost entirely devoted 
itself to the publication of politiMl history of 
India- 

Mir Knssim. though ho was ono of tho later 
Nawahs of Bengal who were a mere creature of 
tho Eoglish. possessed u character of his own. 
Ifo came to a conlhct with tho English and lost 
hts all but ho could not follow in tho footsteps 
of Mir Jafar who agreed “the enemies of the 
EaglisU nro my enemies." Ilis history is a goed 
political lesson for the Indians, specially when 
the Hindus and Muslims do not see their way to 
como to a common conclusion for a political fight 
against tho foreign rulers- Tho work has been 
carefully compiled, and we hope it will succeed in 
attracting tho popular mind. 

Scpoiii PjiAiuiAEAn : By Kashiram Banm. 
Published by Seth Karainlal Banshxla!, 20 Apollo 
St., Fort, Bombay. 


BEAtrrms rnov ICalitias : By ifr. K- A. Padltne 
BA; Lh. B., Vakil Ihph Court, Bombay. Kew 
Bhatwadi, Qirgaon, Bombay. 2037, 


CoDflidenne Iho fart that "though the Indian 
ppoplo are proud of Kalidas. they do not study 
him.” the altemnt of our author in presenting Iho 
beauties of tho Poet in a moderate corunass deserve.^ 
the sinceiip thanks of Urn lovers of the Poet and 
Sanskrit literature. The most beautiful and 
effective passages are culled under ftvo beads 
devotional description of Nature, dialcgnes, 
emotional, and proverbial sayings. All these go to 
show fhe power and charm of the greatest poet of 
India. 

Mr, N. C. Kelkar adds a very suggestive ^re- 
word in course of which he compares the Poet 
with the other luminaries of Sanskrit fiteratqre. 
In the introduction the author discusses the 
various uoints bearing on the life and art of the 
Poet. lie quotes and also summan.se8 m, on 
aupendix the ingenious views of Pandit Lacanirah.ir 
Kalla as the influence of the Praiyabhtjna 
Barshana of Kashmir on the Poet. A coneclion 
of the encomiums on the Poet both by Eastern 
and Western writers is an infercsttog feature. 
An appendix is fittingly devoted to tho m rom^ 
rablo similes of Kalidas. Tho paper on KalHlas 
and Music” by Sardar G. N. Mujumdar. which 
is reprodueed as an appendix is a profitable study . 
in itself. We conld only suggest tho inclnsion of 
the interesting studv of Dr. Satyacharan Law on 
the ornithology of Kalidas. „ _ 

. Rakes Bose 


HINDI 


pRAKANATU : Translated bij the 
B.A , LL.D. Published by the 
Allahabad, 


O. P. SntYTAfai-a, 
"Chand" Office, 


This is a translation of the late Mr. R.C. Dotts 
"The Lake of Palms.” This second inspression 
shows its popularity. 


ilm Kabsik : By Mr. Ilarihamath Sastri. 


Validity of tho present Suddhi movement is 
shown in this book with the help of Jlrndu 
scriptures and traditions. Bomo mantras are 
given at the end. 

Rtora KscArit/y.t P/iakas ; By Thakrir Budra 
Singha Tomar, Secretary, Irdraorosiha Kshalriya 
iSab/ia, VtOii. • 

Traditional history of the Kshatriya clans to* 
gether with their social customs is briefly des- 
cribed in this book. Wo havo a connected 
account of such important ^ clans as played 
important p.'xrts in Indian history. It will bo 
found useful to scholars fn comparmt; these 
materials with those denved from mscnpiions and. 
corns. The story of the Gaursaod Mauryad (?) aro 
specialty interesting. IV o think tho author stiould 
have given reasons for taking Buddha to be one 
of the Dlauryas. These data like those of tbe 
Bengal Kulasastras should bo tackled with 
caution. 

jARASABDTiABAPnA Mauakaata : Edited by Mr. 
Brojaratna £hs, B.A. The Kamahnani-granthamala 
office, Benares. 

This is an incomplete epic dealing with an 
incident of tho jl/a/iah/iarofam. Hero Krishna 
does not appear as merely givon to pliilnndcriog 
biinness. but is a hero and Bkilled in martial 
affairs. The editor has added notes on difllcult 


Sri Jugadish Smha Uahloi. rublishcd by the lUndt 
Sahitya Jfandir, Ghalaghar, Jodhpur. Pice 
lie. 1-4 


This bandy volume of l.'iS pages, though not 
marked by erudition, is a welcome coiitritmtioo 
to Hindi literature ho poor in works on Ipdiap 
State'*, as a book of ready reference for tlie Uindi- 
knowiog public interested in the Indian States. 
It 18 a compilation of useful information on the 
general condition of tho 700 states lucludicg the 
independent kingdoms nnd their area, population 
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S')! 


iind annual income, besides tbe race and the date 
of birth and msUllafion of the rulers and a li>t of 
the treaties and alluncps between the British 
Government in India and tho Indian Slates. At 
tho end aro given extrasta from iinportaot 
•pronouncements made by British statesmen 
ro^artling the Slates from time to time. The 
price IS raiher high 

R. N. C. 


Tlie foolish demonstrations of tho burning of 
JliDnsmnfi by some hot-handed Brihniin haters at 
Jiahad and also in Madras have not bfcn able to put 
the wort^ont of existence as is evidenced by the 
fact that it has now appeared in a more permanent 
and beautiful gsrb and is likely to attract greiter 
atteotinn of Marathi readers to the hoirv look of 
liw« In the prefice covering 40 pages is given a 
brief summary of the work. 

V. 0 .VrTE 


3IARATJII 


PORTUGUESE 


BItlR\.TVA^.^lIA Ca short Gatrlittr of IIinihist<ui ) ; 
By Skridii'tr S. BsUangLv. {Poono) lie. 1-8 


This small volume of 214 pages falls lM>twcen 
two stools : It is too short to serve as a 0 a 2 etteer 
of a vast and variol country like India and its 
contents are too detached and too lacking in 
•compa"t arrangemeut under general principles to 
bo a geography of India. Uowever, as a veiy brief 
eompeodmnv of the information supplied in tho 
first four volumes (“lodiau Rmpire” or general 
information) of the latest edition of tho Imperial 
(Tateffecr o/“ /iirfm. followed bv SO pages of des- 
criptions of famous places, it should prove of 
some uso to vernacular readera. 


Sm n Bvncv-PowrLL (a bioyraphu) .Py V P 
au<i It n. Juki, M'llh a Foreivor<{ by the Ilon'bls 
Sir n V. Mehta, Scoxtt fl>iumi«siortrr. 
JhiblPheraPhoeitu: ani lJ,iQks. Surat. Price lie 1-8 
India is interested In the biorrap’ij* of S r R 
uidcQ-Uoweli only as tlie originator and fouad<‘r 
of ths Bov S:ont m5V0m'»nt. ciirimisly enough 
IQ the booh iindor notico not even half a doz'o 
pages are aliotiod to expUtn the naturo of ihe 
movouiont which has op'»ned n.imerens branches 
in India or to answer oh;eotioat raised agmsst 
it hero and ehowhoro. A full account of the 
orginisitioa nf tho movement in India would 
h.ive enhanoed tho vaUio of tho work 


Seicct SrfimEs rnou Tiir Ciirru-WWA Jiovt 
Pi/ aetrral unterr. Pi/bluhed f>// tie Clut/aSAala 
P/eis. Poona, ib-jet .',‘01?. Price lie. 1. 

A collection of stones and hnmomis writiocs 
likely to Is; popular among Ma'ilhi readers. 


Siivio'ciiA Bkav on SniKC’s 
Oinl (}o!>ol Pio avi ^[r• t.in 


UnoTiirR- Py 

, -- :ioi/r PuhtPher 

Mr. K Q. f.fiil'ivc. Chikha'cadi, ISontbaxi. Payee 
01 . fVice 0 - 12 - 0 . 

Tho sub-title of this book lu, aforics of love 
and wir nnlly indicates the nature of the stones 
This 13 a coKeccioa of short stones contn- 
biiteil from timo to UTie by the writers to several 
kiirathi periodicals Ttioio is a neg of family 
air a'MMit the bonk which u a joint prwloitioa of 
husKimi and wife and the wntor of the foreword 
Ix’ing the elder brother of the former, and the 
look is named after Sh.aku. tho daughter of *ao 
writers, whea-o picture aiiorns tho title page The 
Stones in themaelves also show considerable 
originality and will be road with plc.a«urc. 

MavTiMUiTi (w‘‘h Marathi fraa«latioo) * Py 
Midiiml idiasiri MiivjXar. Pibldficr-’thc Chit^ 
Shall Prees, PoO'UK Piytt aho„t 000. Pnee lit. 
three. 


A lasraccAO I’niLic i nil Gov; By Siutini 
liodrtyuee, {Lisbon) 50 Pp 

This is a reprint of an article published ia 
fhe &<ir<i Xita Senhor Rilngu's. a sou of Ooi. 
now working n the M-'ib il College of Lisbon, is 
naturailv anx' >n» to nnprovo the education of his 
native Hod He tru es the history of edncational 
institutions in (<ta territory from the earliest 
Portuguese occupation, and monrus the decay of 
l••arrt^Dg. the Jo ' ering of the general intellectual 
level and the depirtiiro from modernism in India 
under Portuguese stt ay He writes ‘Got has n 
tridition the honouring of which impeses reapon* 
sibihiK's It IS nei-essirv to give to her eduMtion 
Kiamtcr cfl!deQ< v so tlut she might bo riiv’d m 
fuiiire into the sevt of a c-entral University The 
lluiv.'rsitics of Culnitt'V Bimhavand Mailrvi.— 
founded on a date posterior to Ilia .Meiiio.al Svliool 
of Goa founded in bv Mir.aadaa Alm“iii-aru 
todiy ceiitf's of the investuauon ana diirasnu of 
seifft e wJjj.'.h do not feir lo any Rty to stand 
comiMnsoo eith the best ot their kind 

Goa ought nut to l«j contented with sencling 
her sons t> f.in‘ign universities and hers'*U stsgiii- 
ting 10 mental de-renitule, withnut any hi-h hope 
which might spur her to eTist»a"e without a 
Riliwriof spirituaf Ainjittoh which mght justify.! 
Iru’tfal fa*tm> Qui ought to endeivour to throw 
Rwav the h'.vy and s irrowful load of yuiom 
traditions bj reipng the c<uiious and prolitic 
harvt'st of oouiemporiry id^!-, ” (p 4C) 

Oa tho pmnlar I icguige bn views ar’: ‘Ic 

is this Marathi, bi'f barbarous, vifatdi with 
I’ortugues iml Kimrose vo< sbii'i-ies, an! at 
timra tcftencil b^ the Maraihi and Sioskrit idions 
ftf ibe .i*i*s',iiina.rj«i. *tn’ is ibi* r.'rnnriilir idom 
of the Go.ine-e (p. J'j) •Ko-'kini u. ihen. tottucz 
except the 'fa-rathi of primitive times, j>oi yet 
re'ived bv tne popj’sr laou'inas and forms an I 
lierctratciU If! the New coniiucsts [le. Bard’s 
ant Si'sotte J, bv niotpm Jl.rathism’ araoag th.’ 
SneuTt Brihunas by .SmskriiiSTis. and amoog ths 
Christians of Ooa bv Portugiiesisms and oth^r vi..es 
mxrafiar fj a rumnl fioguage And tins dis’cit— 
ill hgurol and polluted bv ah foreicn osages.— is 
the veroacukir idiotn of the Oo.aaeje.’’ (p 3J), 

Tam 


ASSAMESE 


SvKTVTAlJi: By film .Viruyuo AViW fy 
Purytlhar Ilf< t InrperlO' 

Si-hOiJ*. Asstm. Pi'lishedhi th* Editor from 
Vtper Cirmlar PoaJ, Calcutta. 


Pii 
r of 

9 f.I 


Il B a matter of Kit.sfac'ioo th.at tli« Rii Sib’b, 
on tus rePrement. has givea himself wholly to the 
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onei’oiis to coll^'cllns: and cditlnK the o!il 
IncratHiYi of As^am. Wo hero J»are the storj* of 
^'ihoitnla in an cpi*' form, writtoa by fUra 
Naravaii. surr^ainctl Kaviraj Chakravarty. TbU 
poet Uved at tlie Court of Assam, tlurias tho 
roiun of Hudra Sinlia, and wrote bis work about 
17.S4 A. C. 

Thojisb tlio i>oct derived his matcriala from tho 
Sanskrit sonro's. ho cndodied noiv episodes in 
order to embellish his poem which is on tho whole 
a new thins in old Indian vernacular literature. 
The .stylo is simple and the lansuaso showa tho 
proximity of the tonene of Assam to that of Uencal 
even about (he middle of the 18th century. ThN 
work will bo found useful bv eeholars interested 
in'tlio o^injxamtjvc study of the eastern ffroup of 
the Indo-Arynn lansuaccs. 

RiiJ£3 Bosu. 


HEJ7GALI 


stxty son^snud riotalions givin't Tans and 

IJmts. hu Sanyil'Kharga Qojxsuar llanrx’rj'e. 
puhlishdl hg Dicarkin if' Sons, Uoyal 

Oct. 170 ¥12, paper cover. Price, Us .7 only. 

Sareitacharya Gopeawar Banncrjco is .one of 
the fonunoat musicians and rausiad writers m 
India. lie has published many standard bools 
on Hindu music and this fresh addition is on, a 

E ar with Its predeccssons. It is o (•nok which 
y providintr notations for Tans and Bnals will 
remove a real want. For Btiidents of mnsic 
always find it hard to master Tans and DnaU, 
most notations beine restricted to the mere body, 
ic.. Jstfiai/i, Antara, etc. of lliR fiona. 
cxjiect tho book will have a wide circulation 
nraontr ransfe lovers. 

Sa>'oii Laiiaiu— yt booh of Kayal, Tappa and 
Tltumri snnets : Jit/ Sangitacharya Qopcsu'nr 

Bannerjee, Royal Ocl. 25/+jS ivtlh Uco three- 
colour jdates of the author and the Maharaja of 


Asnnoit CiiATTSiiTOTfPAKT 1)! Sludonl lift'. By 
Surendra Kumar Sastri. PuhUshei by Kufhore 
Chandra IhtUa. Bhorata Aushadhalaya. Dacca. 
12 annas. For sUtdeufs 8 atinas. 

There are Rood points in the book but some 
of tho precepts are demoralisinR. We cannot 
recommend the liook. 

llArrrs C^.l^T>^a Oiiosji 


Majrtirbhnijj, who generously defrayed the expenses 
y V , fcy the author. Paper cover. 


Mau.vtma Aswiki KuuAn : By Sarnl' Kumar 
liiy, Messrs- Cluxkraicrlty ChalieneeandCo.Ltd. 
IS, College Sj. Calaulta, 2nd FdiUon. Pnee Re. I 
as. 8. 1928. 

Thu first edition of the book was published 
about a year aso. Its publication In t»ie sjeona 
^ition within sneh a short, timo proves that it 
commanded a wide popularilv. In this edition 
our author has added soveml new chapters, viz.. 
Aswini Kumar and Crabmoism. Preface. c(c. As 
we said when reviewinR the first edition we 
reiterate ajjain that this excellent and wen-illnstratea 
biography will be accorded a welcome reception 
from all quarters. PCS 


of the hook. Ihtblisiii 
I*riee Rs. 3 only. 

The book isoneof thobestwe have seen on Kyal, 
Tappaand Timmri music. It contains many famous 
soDitfl as well as short notes on pronunciation and 
tho rcadicR of the notatlODS. Sj. Banerjee is doing- 
V real good work by bis excellent publications. The 
.• present revival of classical music is not a little 
duo (0 his- untirinp eneruy and sclMcss service 
to nmdu music. We bopo all libraries and 
coiiDoisseuTs wijl obtain whole sets of his works 
which are practlcaDy the only comiirehcnaiTe' 
scries nf bools in Bengali on the different branches 
of Ifmdu music. 

OorESWAR-QjTiKA 1 A ioofc of S0M/7-S *oi^» nota- 
tions cortlainino t'arious eontj^ithns off Sangda- 
charya Gopeswar Banmet \ Royal Ocf. 82+12, Uco 
plates Indee Us. 1-b Author Ramesohandra 
Bannerjee. 


Sakoit-Sudiia : By Sreemati Premhxta Den 

unih fill iniToduclion by Sj. Oopeswnr Banner ice. 
DbU-Cv. Oct. 171¥12, doth bound. Rs. 3. 


Tho author Sj. Bameschandra Bmei jee, n a-, .is 
( he eldest son of Sj. Oopeswar Banerjee and is 
also #n expert rauaician, iho winner of numerous 
inodel’s and prizes. His effort at ciassifyiUR and 
publishinir the fosks composed by liis cifte.u 
parent eaables us to know iJio latter more inb- 
matelv ; for Sj. Gopeswar Banerjeo is not only a 
musician of rare talent, but he is also a first cHss 
ooniposer. The 3G soncs in tho book should find 
a place in all collections of Rood books on music. 

AsifOiiE CifArrcWEE. 


Tho authoress, who is an amateur roosician 
of repute and a mipil of (be. great ustad Gor^war 
Banerjee. has Riven in this excellent book .the 
word and music, in Ahar Mairio Indian .notation, 
of 55 representative Kyal. Tappa. Thninn. Bnsjan. 
Hori, Gajal and Bensali sours. The 
rapstly by famous composers such as baoaranR, 
Adarang, Sanad, Kadar, Tulsidas. Shon-and others. 
Some of the Bengali songs are by the authoress 
herself. Tho work of notation has been /anUress- 
ly done and the general pet-up pf the bopk w 
eicellent. Wo con Tatulate tho authoress, who is 
a daughter of Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherjee, M 
her success as a writer and a composer in the 
field of Indian musical literature. 


NEPALI 


Tas Mal.^ : A booh of Kyal Music «mtaf»fny 


Nepali SiiAmirA (Cfiafur/ho Z?/ifi. 5 i) : Paras- 

moni Pradhan and Seshmoni Pradhan. Puhlishtd 
by Mxdomlhn t5 Co. Price 7 as. 

Tim authors deserve congratulations on the 
success they have attained in brinKing out this 
excellent te.Tt-book in Nepali vernacular at such 
a cheap p ice for boys of the 5th class standard 
in primary and secondary schools. A srecial 
feature of (he book is the large variety of subjects 
dealt -with within a short compass, which is sure 
to make it interesting as well ns instructive to 
its readers. Great care seems to have been taken 
to inform young minds with knowlcdBO of up-to- 
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Ahnedah^d andvulllshfd h’j the Oty'ira/i^ Verna^ 
atlar Soatty- Paver coirr: pp. 3SS- PncA Ih. J. 
UD2T). 

AraonKst the very few Oujarotis who aro 
maVing Kconine exertions to build up a htcr^ire 
of Science in the lancuaso Mr. Slmh is one. Tnis 
book of his is \vrit(ca on tho mode! of Thorasw’a 
Introduction to Science, and the reader would icel 
that this model has boon copied and earned out 
most succc^-sfuUv. The chapters contain most 
valnab’e and useful inforuiation as to the history 
and dcTclopment of various sciences and altogether 
this Jx>ok supplies a longdelt want in Qujamti. 
Thi . js likely to prove a landmark m the path of 
Scientirsc Literature. 

Nioiiacrru Anansiu {the first Pdrfi t liy pxidya 
Eapatal Q, Shah of //au$of. Jirar Broach’ IVtnltd 


at the Aditi/a 

lOHWl. Pj). 

{W27) 


Prinlinn Presf, 
70l^U+20^■6G. 


Ahmeiabvl. Ololk 
Price Ri- G-S- 


This substantial tome is a treatise on the 
VoRctable Materia Medica of our country, ands^ 
contains various vatiuble presenptions of re- J 
Downed authors with critical notes,_ Ample uuola- 
tiotts are given from various Literatures, and 
the utility of abaiil 70J dilTerent medicinal plants 
discuswi. their ntmes In tho dilTercnt vernaculars 
and their Latin cfinivalcnta find a place in this 
tioot. which, on the whole, is a most remarkable 
work turned out by a native Valdya. on the most 
iip<to4atc research lines. It is bound to prove 
Dseful to tho profession and to lha?o IayiBCC> 
who tako an interest in medicinal drugs aour 
there ate many such amongst us. 

K.M. J. 


THE SAKASWATI PUJA IN.THE CITY COLLEGE HOSTEL 


Bv RABIN'DRAN'ATII TAGORE 
(j-lMf/i0rj5C'Z Tramlation for The jVoffwj Revieic) 


T he Ram Mohan Roy studenU’ hostel is 
attached to. or under thoconlrolof the 
City College, an instifulion conneetod with 
the Sadharan Brahmo Satnaj. Certain students 
recently waxed grim in their determination, 
just there, and nowhere but there, to perform 
a ceremony of image worship. U is not true 
that the religion of the Hindus would have 
in any way been hurt by omUtiog to 
celebrate a particular worship in a particular 
place ; while, on the other hand, it may 
rightly be said that it is Religion which is 
hurt by needlessly hurting the feelings of 
any religious community. Nay, it would not 
even be wrong to add that, if by some 
clever trick, the object of one's worship can 
be used as a means to outrage one’s opponent, 
that does not redound to the glory of but is 
rather an insult to the divinity. If any 
votaries of Saraswati can think that she will 
be pleased by being used as a slick to deal 
a painful blow to a community which they 
cannot bear, they evince but scant respect 
for their goddess. 


Be that as it may, this much Is certain 
that, R any third party, impelled by a sense 
of public duty, dates to refer the question 
to the arbitrament of reason, he stands to 
become the target for the onslaughts of an 


cxoited bitch of sludoots. And no one* 
cares, if ho cao help it, to get mixed up* 
in a confrororsy wherein there is every 
chance o! rndoness of conduct usurping the 
placo of argiimoot.—for, It is not ovory one 
to whom that weapon is available. 

Unfortunately, the incidoat was not con- 
fined to acln**!! botwoea the students and the 
authorities of a pitticular college, nor is the 
principle involved one that concerns onl.v 
their limited circle. So I feol that I should 
fail in my duty, if owing to personal dis- 
inclination. or risk of odium, I keep silent. 

Thoro was n time when the religion^- 
dilfercnces in Europe broke out iu sangui- 
nary conflicts. Those diflerences are stilh 
there, but they no longer lead to quarrels.- 
And, because of that, the European peoples 
have been able to achieve both social order 
and political power. Tho special sense which 
makes it possible to maintain difTerences and 
yet ^ abjure conflicts, may be called the 
Spirit of Swaraj. For, it Is superfluous to 
Bay,_ Swaraj can only become true by tho 
cultivation of that self-restraint which may 
enable every one of its sections to keep 
within their respoctive limits. 

Differences due to religion are much 
greater amongst Indians than amongst the 
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^peoples of any other part of the world. And 
infolerance of one another, based on these 
-differGnccs, is the greatest of all obslades in 
1he Way of their advance towards troo aelf* 
rgovernmenl. That is why, in onr country, 
it is all the -more essential to cnltivafe the 
good sense which may serve to prevent onr 
religion itself being aggressively need to 
•create dissension of the most destrnctive 
‘kind. 

This, of coarse, we all know, and we all 
«ay. And, on onr political platforms, we 
display a wonderfnl restraint of speech and 
■broadness of -mind, especially when one of 
dhe parties there happens to be endowed with 
an overwhelming power of offensive. Bnt, 
when it comes to a case for the practical 
■exercise amongst onrselvea of this same 
rtstraint and broadmindedness it becomes 
clearly evident that there is some defect 
dnberent In onr character working against 
the spirit of coherence which is necessary 
for creating national life 

'^’bere a ronUitnde of men live in the 
■eame coontry. social adjustment and freedom 
of aelf'detcTmioatioD become for ttiem the 
ifereatest folRlment. And every great people 
■fitrires with divciplioed ellart and sacrifice 
'to attain this fuldlmcot. Dot man has certain 
evil instincts, tho sinister icfluenco of which 
(ends to retard or destroy bis achievement 
'The chief of theso is the propensity of 
bravado in an ioirinitoos intjnoion of one’s 
.own individual tastes and opinions into the 
region of others’ rights, especially when 
Kcligion is insnlted by givieg such bravado 
ii'a name. I! some Shakta sticnld adopt the 

• principle that his religion is vicdicaled only 
if he forcibly sacuBcrs animals to bis 
.goddess in somo Vaisbnava place, then 
isnch external observance of his veligion 
,needs roast hurt ,fhe inner truth 

of that religion itself, therewith gricToasIy 
v^oemdiDg tho whole social organiim. In some 
cases, those who commit this outrage mafi 

• by tho sheer violence of their passion, gain 
•the victory; but would that vicloiy be real? 
•On (ho confraiy, does there not Inrk a real 
danger to its well-being in a country which 
•can permit such outrages witkoot protest? 

^■© have always gloried in the fact that 
-it Is against tho spirit and teaefcirg cf 
illindnism, intolerantly to create disfoibscces 
in one another’s religious field It is becanse 
•of this that, in scct-ndden India, the lliccos 
have always unconcernedly given iccia to 
alien religions in tbeir ccuntry, witkonl any 


attempts forcibly to encroach on them. The 
Hindn has always said that tho method of 
worship must depend on the temperament of 
the worshipper ; apd that, so long as he 
obeys the roles in which he believes, both 
divinity and devotee are satisfied The 
Hinda further says that, if in a place set 
apart for a particolar form of worship, the 
adherent of a different sect should come and, 
by goile or force, prevent its due 
pctfonnance, it is the Deity of all sects 
who is thereby blasphemed If tho 
Hindn means what he says, then tho Hindu 
religion is not satisfied merely by the perfor- 
mance of a particular ceremony of worship, 
bat requires such performance to be made 
in its rightful place, in a spirit of true 
devotion, without annoyance to believers in 
a different form The Hindu who, in tho 
intoxication of power, does otherwise, (s 
banished, by reason of SDCh wrongful wor- 
ship. from hts God 

So far for the injunctions of religion, 
which should be above every other consider- 
atiOD. Hut let us now como down to a 
loner plane. On this wc have for onr guide 
certain valuable rales of social courtesy If 
a particnlar religions commn&ily has charge 
of a certain college, then mere gCDlicmanli* 
oe<s dictate^ that the students of such 
college shonW cot wotiod (he religious 
beliefs cl that corarannity And if there be 
some amongst the former devoid of thh 
quality, (hen it brecroes a case for (ho 
external social force called law. It is the 
fear of Hus law that prevents any member 
of society from tatinj it on himself 
forcibly to disregard the rights and 

privileges of any other members. If the 
ilicdu students of Aligarh College, in an 
access of sectarian pride, shoald. whether in 
bread daylight or in the secrecy of night, 
desire to worship Kali within its precincts, 
that would not only be against religion and 
gentlemaslinevs, bnt also against the law; 
that is to say, no civilised society c.in, for 
the sate of its own safety, afford to allow 
this kind ef fhieg to happen So the 
culprit in such case will not only suffer the 
inward sbatoe cf havjpg committed an nc- 
gettleniaDif act, but sho be liable to the 
cutwaid penalty prescribed by law. 

On Ibis the question may be raided, was 
(he petforraacce of .'^araswati Puja in tee 
Bam Mokun Roy Hostel illegal? Those who have 
been In charge cf tbe hostel, ever since its 
fcundafiCD, say tfcat it is against the ralos. 
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Unless and nnlil the contrary is proved, 
we must accept thoir statement. Rnt even 
it any ot the students should dispute it 
they must make their protest in a constito* 
tionnl way. That is to sav, the appeal must 
be made eitlier to tl>o University or to a 
Court of Law,— noYcr to their own boisterous 
wilfulness. 

In our own family houso in Calcutta, tho 
number of other inmates who aro engaRcd 
in its various concerns would probably 
outnumber our family members and, cxccptins 
those of them who arc Musalraans, they aio 
all image-worshippers in their respective 
communities at home. If they ahonld 
suddenly take it into their head that they 
have the right to worship their goddess in 
our prayer hall, and if sundry hig and 
inflaentinl countrymen of ours, for some 
religious or social, political or personal reason, 
should support them in this idea, then, if 
strong enough, they wonld bo able to dislodge 
us with contumely and settle tho matter to 
their own satisfaction; but, for all that, would 
they be able to call it a civilised proceeding? 
Or hold it out as an example of the Swaraj 
that is to come ? Taste, manners, opinions, 
religion— these are all personal matters ; that 
is to say, they may take any form according 
to one'a own impulse or habit, passion or 
prodilectlou ; not so the law, which to all 
civilised societies is impersonal and may not 
be taken by the individual into his owo hand, 
however obstreperous or well-armed he may be. 

No doubt occasions can be conceived 
when, even at the cost of danger and sufTer- 
ing, it becomes one’s doty to break the law. 
It it be claimed that this is such an occa- 
sion, then that is taniaraount to saying that 
the authorities of the Hostel may have been 
legally, but were not morally right in trying 
to prevent the Savaswati Paja being performed 
there Suppose I admit this for the sake of 
argnment, even then such jastiheation cannot 
be pleaded within the bounds of the City 
College Hostel alone. In that case, it would not 
be right to restrain Mahomedan students, if in 
accordance withtheirown religion they wanted 
to sacrifice a cow in the grounds of a hostel 
occupied by them but managed by 
the Hinduf, Such ifstisint is there only 
to prevent needless hurt to the religions 
feelings of the Hindus ; and every one 
knows that it is calculated t3 wound the 
Teligions feelings of the Bcahmos to hold 
image worship on their premises 

Tho only remaining contention might be, 


that the Brahniis should not have felt hurt, 
Tho same thing can ns reasonably bo urged 
by tho Mnbomedan students of my provions 
osamplo They may likowlso say that it is- 
not reasonable for Hindus to /ccl'hurt at a- 
cow-sacrifico. considering that they thorn* 
selves sacrifice tho buffalo which also involves- 
the killing of an animal of oven larger size, 
nnd ono that does our ploughing: and gives- 
U3 milk, just like tho cow ; raoroover, in' 
order to strengthen their oontontion they 
can oven quote certain Vedio _ customs- 
sanctioning tho practice of cow-killing. Bnt' 
whatever tho arguments may bo, it is- 
obvions that it msbes no*di(Teronce in the- 
pain nnd annoyance that is felt 

I havo nlso heard it nrgned that Ihero' 
can bo no valid comparison between Sira- 
swati Fuji and cow-sicrifice. But tho* 
render shonld remember, that is not a com- 
parison instltntcd by me. Tho Musnlpan* 
who, on tho ono hand, thinks caw sacrifice 
to be enjoined by his religion, also thinks, 
on tho other, that idol worship is an iosnlt 
to Ood. He wonld. in fact be inclined to- 
ns© as much forco to restrain, or give ns 
much punishment to deter, idol worship, as 
tho Hindu wonld to prevent cow-sacrifico. 
if cow-kllling is a sin in Hindu eyes, the- 
Mosalmaos have proclaimed in their history, 
10 letters of blood, that it is a sin beyond 
all other sins to worship any created thing- 
ns Qod. So that the Mnslim’s comparison 
between Gow-sicrifice andSiraswati Paja does 
nof.in his view.seem to be so inapt after all. 

However, (hat may be, it should be thc- 
Brst duty of those, who are so loud in their 
assertion that their religion demands fhe- 
perfornunce of their own sectarian worship 
even on gronod oconpied by a different 
sect, th proceed to perform this religious^* 
duty on Musalmao and Christian territory ; 
for, within the narrow oonRoes of the Brahmo 
Sanaa], there is no sufBoiont scope for tho 
display of their courage of conviction. They 
will say in reply that where they lack the 
power they are relieved of the duty. DooJ 
their determination, then, refer only to the 
Bcahrao Samaj, against which force can bo used 
with no groat danger to their own physical 
safety ? In such case I have only this- 
much to tell them that they must be pre- 
pared to be dine by as they would do. 

Because, in our country, the bride’s- 
relatives are in the weaker position, it oftoo 
happens that the bridegroom’s party boast 
of their own snperiority, by reason of the? 
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hnrniliating depredations they are able to 
inflict on the weaker side. It goes 
without saying that in such condnct 
thete_ is neither righteonsness nor courage. 
If this same mentality should tend to crop 
up. every now and (hen, in the fields of 
religion, or politics, or national work, cao 
that bo a thing to boast of by one side or 
the other ? Should it not rather be a sonrce 
of the gravest anxiety to the national Leaders ? 

^ In spite of its rules against image wor- 
ship^ on the premises, the City Collie, 
during a long period in the past, has been 
accepted and utilised by students of every 
religious sect. If now some group of roeu 
should, by propaganda of cajolery or intimi- 
dation, succeed in putting it into difficolties, 
that would be sowing the seed of rankling 
thorns in the mind of one of the commuoi- 
ties of our own countrymen. Would that be 
a hopeful outlook for oar thousaud-times 
divided people ? Would it amount to a 
cnltivafion of the spirit of Swaraj which is to 
give legitimate freedom of self-expression to 
all natnral differences in the communities 
that come under it? 


Those who are the rnle.s of India are 
Christians. As to power, they have more 
than is possessed by any other religion in 
India. As for contempt and hatred, they are 
wanting in neither for the Hindu rites and 
practices And yet they have not taken to 
thrustiDg the Christian form of worship into 
out homes, our schools, our temples. Had 
they done so. they would doubtless have had 
sbotrers of bea^ictions on such crusade 
from tho pious pundits of their own church. 
Nevertheless, they have preferred to do 
without such benediction, rather than propa- 
gate their religion by force in tho fields 
sacred to non-Chnstian religions. 

It is my one hope that these mleccha 
Christians may not learn their lesson from 
the profoundly sbastnc and devoutly ritualistic 
religious preceptors of the leaders who ate 
giving their blessings to, or at least with- 
holding their censure from, these gallant 
throwers of mod and refuse, wielders of 
bludgeons and old shoes, to the thrilling 
battle that is to win the victory for their 
purest of religions. 
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“Jllonunients of Varendra'’ 

Will any of your numerous readers kindly help 
me to obtain the followine information about a 
lecture delivered by Mr, Akshaya Kumar Maitreya. 
B. L.> CT. f. fir. Director of llie v’srena’ra fttesearca 
. Society, at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1927 ? 
I understand from three different scholars who 
were present at thelectuie that the learned lecturer 
told the audience that the inscription of the Mh 
year of ilaheadrapala discovered by me . at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi district in the worbips 
season of 1925-2G was not an inscription of the 
Ounara-l’ratihara Emperor Mabendrapala I. The 
title of Mr- Maitreya’s lecture was ' Monnmcnts of 
Varendra." 1 shall be much obhired if any of 
your readers will kindly refer me to any Pnblicaj- 
tion where Mr. Maitreya’a Jecfiuo was poWished 
this pirticnlar point referred to. 

Tours etc. 

if. D. Ba:criui 


•'Anti-Separate Electorate League” 

It is a happy anzury for the future of bdia 
that the Moshm intelligentsia have at last realised 


the banefnl effects of separate e'ectorate and 
commanal representation in various legislatures 
which are sapping the very foundation of Indian 
nationalism and Sawrai. and so have resolved to 
abolish It for good The more I think of separate- 
ei'ecftjraOf OVe onrew £ gut canvnn.W fiatf rf s^otnlf 
be given a decent borisl Commusal representation 
is a negation of nationalism It retards the growth 
of solidarity between the different sections of the 
Indian people. The more we delay in abandoning 
separate electorates the more we suffer. Those 
who have fores'ght and broader outlook must 
adoiit that by mainfaming separate electorate we, 
the jlaslims, are in a way creating much anti- 
Muslim feelings among the non-Moslera section of 
the Indian people, and partly helping them in 
nutting against tho whole body of Mosalmans 
of lodia. Thns the Indian Christians, Jews, 
Farsis and Sikhs will, m course of time, 
combine with the Hindus and their united 
forces might I'e arrayed agai&st the ^luslims 
beidg thus isolated from the rest of the 
Indiw people bv separate elactorate. And then 
the Indian Muslims will have to fight against enor- 
mous odds— on one side against the Bureaucracy, 
and on the other, against the solid phalanx 
of the Indian people in which the position of the 
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'ilnslims will le inlolcrablo So the only fffcclivo 
remedy io break this rossillp united comlilnation 
acainst the Muslims lies in joint or mixed dec* 
torate and not in serarafo electorate or commnnal 
reiirosontation. And here tlic Muslims should 
'bear in mind that as louf: as the Muslims can Ikj 
used as tools to advance Imperial interests in India 
and outside (such as Arabia. Bahrain, Iraq, Persia, 
'Esrypt, etc.,) the OovommcDt will see that the 
Muslims are ratted on the back snd favoured. 
That far and no further. That ia to sayt when tho 
interest of tho Indian Muslims clash with the 
•Oovemment. then the Govt, will not help tho 
Muslims Djrainst the non-Moslim Indians. Now it 
IS :n tti.- interests of the Muslims that we shonid 
aboli'h the separate electorate and adopt joint 
ele^erato withont any further delay. 

The Muslim leaders should now concenlrale 
their attention upon eradicatinc this pernicious 
system— the separate electorate. To remove the 
■misconceptions and misapprehensiona prevalUnc 
amonc the Mnslims about tho introduction of 
ooint elwtorato in legislatures and sclf-ROveminK 
mstitutiona. a separate association is urgently 
needed. . So I venture to suggest that as a branch 
of association of the Congress, an “Anti-Separate 
electorate League’’ (or '■Anti-Communal Represen- 
tation ^aguc ') like tho All-Tndia Spinners’ 
Association, should be formed at once. This League 
will carry an extensive educative propaganda 
amwjg the Muslims against separate electorate and 
ijoojed 6 ab 3 eci 8 and soon will bo able to convince 
•the Muslims about the utility of joint electorate, 
ana mischiefs of separate eleclorafe which Is doing 
mneb harm to tho cause of India. Tho moment the 
'Indian jluslims accept the joint electorate thus 
cieating mutnal trust and confidence in the people, 
ttie moment we establish Swaraj on a permanent 
tfoqtlng. , Joint electorate should be an article of 
daith With the present-day Muslims of India. 

Md. Azn&n 

Frof. Hadba Erishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 

Prof. Fadha KrUbnan has recently produced a 
■work on Indian Philosophy in two volumes in 
which, uDfoitunately. he has not done justice to 
an Jnuian scholar whose publications he has 
laid under contribution but whose name he has 
*0 mention in his work, 
if he huotsd all the 
volumes of the British Medical Jcurnal to find 
the extract he has given as a footnote on p. 350 
of his work ? Me suggest that he has not done 
nlv "o copied it from Bai 
Bahadur Sns Chandra Base’s Inlroductton to 
1 oga Philoscply, pp. 4G-48, published in voJ. XV— 


part IV of tho Sacred Books of the Hindus. The 
extract he has given is a second-hand one and 
he ought to have, in fairness, mcnlioned the 
source to which lie was indebted for it. 

On p. 808, he mentions on the nuthprity of 
William James, Nitrous Oxide gas and nirohol as 
Btimnlating ecstatic consciousness. But he has not 
stated the name of tho man to whom tho credit tor 
tho above view really l-elongs. The satne 

scholar from whose work he has evidently quoUd 
the extract referred to in tho lost iiaragraph, 
wrote as far lack as lB83-8i in the rsROs of the 
Arya of Lahore on ‘’Prati/ahara Anaesthetic which 
has been published ns clmpt. XI of his Introduclton 
to Yoga PhUosoidiy, of the c-xistcnco of which 
sir. llndlia Krishnan cannot pretend, to r-c 
ignorant. M’as It a sealed book to him ? He 
has referred, in his work, to Baladeyas 

Govinda Dhashya and Prameya ItalnavaU. Has 
he consnlted the original works, which so far as 
I am aware, aro not printed in Devanagari charac- 
ter, but in llengal!, Ral Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu Iransl.-'ted these works into English and 
published tliem In tho Sacred Books of the Hindus. 
as Vol. V. Was not Mr. Radha Krishnan aware ol 
this fact ? If BO, why has he not mentioned it 
in his work ? 1 suggest that he derived bis 
inforroation al-out Balndeva from Sris Chandras 
translations. He has referred to Vijnsna Bhiksbu.s 
commentary on tho Vedanta Sutras. There is 
only one edition of Ibis work published m the 
Cnowkhamba Bcrics at the expense ol Sris 
Chandra Basn, who also made itV known to the 
public by his translation of its intiicduetion^ in the 
pages of the ThcosopUht for 1808], Sr'S Cbsndra 
Rasu’s “Studies in the Vedanta Sulrss.” publishcn 
in the Sacred Books of the i/indus Senes, should 
have been refesred to In o work wh?eh professes to 
be a History of Hindu rhiiosophy, for it was he, 
for the first time, who submitiod tho diflerent 
commentaries on the \edanta Sutras to critical 
and comparative study in tlie atrove-mentioned 

S ublication. ilis own commentary Pjn' the Sutras 
eserves reccgoilion. jY 

Full justice has not been donfe. to several 
authors who have written on the Vedanta 
Philosophy in Bengali. The complete ' tianslation 
of the Pnrva Miroansha Sutra of Jalmini into 
Ektghsh by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal. M. A, LL B.. 
was pubhsiied for the first time in thq Sacred 
Books of the Hindus. This baa not been i referred 
to by Professor Radhaktshan, who has hot also 
referred to Kunte’s Shaddaishana Chintaoika. 
This shows how limited has heenhis reading in the 
preraration of his work, which does not reflect 
credit on the university in which he occupies the 
Chair of Philosophy. 

X. Y. Z. 
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I T is 'with very j'roat diPfidenco and hesi- 
fation. that I havo deeided, on invitation, 
to write out in fall some o! the thonphts 
that have been pressing on my mind at 
this crisis in tho histoiy of the City Collego. 

In the heated atmosphere that prevails 
today, I am aware that my entering into 
tho controversy at all may bo resented. 
Nevorlbeiess, since I feel morally 
tViftl aw ot great nalieoftl 

irapottancQ is involved, which onght at once 
to be made plain, I have made up my mind 
to risk any misunderstanding as to my 
purpose,— stating clearly at tho outset, that 
'it is the general principle alone which I shall 
discuss, leaving aside the minor local 

matters. For, I havo strong hope, that if I 
rcan convince any of tho students by my 
writing, that high nationol interests are 
•vitally concerned, they will refrain' from 
pressing any further the boycott on which 
‘they insist today with such persistence. 

Let me assure them at once, that both 
'by temperament and inclination I shonld 
naturally take up. if I could, the students’ 
point of view. For, all through my life I 
have been a rebel against tbo tradition of 
• the elders, and in svrapathy with tho ideals 
of the young. But in this particular ques- 
tion, I find myself unable to go with the 
• student boycotters as far as the main prin- 
ciple is concerned. 

Again, let me make perfectly clear, befero 
•I begin, that 1 am open to correction, if I 
• put tho case at all unfairly. In what I 
write later, I am simply going upon what 
is generally accepted as the basis of the 
• controversy. 

Jly argument is briefly this. It appears 
to me, tho raoro I think it over, that the 
students’ attempt to coerce the college autho- 
rities' into allowing public image worship to 
• bo performed in the Ram Jlohun Roy Hostel 
is contrary to the spirit of mutual toleration 
and forbearance which was introduced by 
the ‘Unity Conference and confirmed by the 
^ladras Congress Resolution, in December, 
'1927. It is this aspect of the City College 
• dispute, in relation to the Unity Conference, 


that I wish to present with oil duo deference 
and respect, ns one of tho members of that 
Conference from its earliest sittings in 1024. 

From tho intimate knowledge which 1 
obtained, by practical experience, of those 
nxccptlonal days at Delhi, during llalintma 
Gandhi’s twenty-one days’ fast, I havo been 
qnito convinced that tho Unity Conference, 
inaugurated on that occasion, was one of the 
greatest, events In Indian History, in modetu 
times. It will have, in tho end, if its spin! 
becomes general, the roost far-reaching effect 
For it was moral rather than political. 

At tho most solemn moment of all, in 
that uppoT room, at the ond of the twenty- 
first day, whon the fast was broken, 
ifahatma Gnudhi asked those who were 
present, ns bis friends, to be prepared to 
sacrifice lifo itself in tho snpreme cause of 
national voHgious unity. Swami Shraddha 
nanda was there. Tlakim Ajmal Khan was 
there. Dr. Ansari was there, also, and many 
others. 

Mahatma Qnndlil had the Rovoroign right 
to ask for this saoriflee of lifo, because he 
had freely ofTcred his own. How often, 
since then, he has almost completed the 
offering, in his own person, everyone io 
India knows well. If it was God’s will, he 
would only too gladly lay down his frail 
tortured body, giving it, in death, tho rest 
which he never allowed it in life. For no 
other object would ho more gladly die than 
to see the spirit of brotherhood in religion 
prevail throughout the Motherland. 

Swami Shraddhananda. who had been one 
of ray dearest personal friends and had 
loved rao like a brother to tho ond, actually 
fulfilled in litoral deed his promise given at 
that time in the unper room when Mahatma]' 
ended his fast. For he laid down his lifo in 
sacrifice for religious peace. I, who knew 
him, in his own heart’s depth, can truly 
testify (if any testimony were needed for so 
plain a fact) that at tho moment of death 
nothing but pure love was there in his heart 
going forth in forgiveness to the ono who 
dealt him the deadly blow, Ilfs martyrdom 
consecrated once more the cause of Indian 
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religions nnity, and showed how snpremely 
difficnlt it was in its achiecement 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, whom I knew hardly 
less intimately than Swami Shraddhananda,’ 
had also in his own way kept faithfully^his 
promise to Jlabatmaji, given in that appet 
chamber. For, in spit© of eitremo ill-bealfb, 
be struggled on heroically to the end -with 
bis ardnocs wort of restoring peace at 
Delhi Himself a doctor, he knew wbat 
grave risks he was running all the while; 
yet‘he neyer spared himself for a single 
moment I saw him for the last time, short- 
ly before ho died. He was looking very ill; 
but his courage was as high as ever and his 
hope undaunted. It was easy to see from 
bis worn lace, that the strain of this work 
of religious concIHatioa iu distracted Delhi 
was wearing him down. No other thought 
occupied his tolnd so much as this. Now at 
last he has fulfilled bis plighted word, which 
he gave to ifahatma Gaoabi in (hat most 
solemn hour of all. 

■ Dr. Anaari is still with us, fall of the 
spirit of peace and recoaciliation and 
goodwill, himself the living embodiment of 
that gentle courtesy, generosity and coustder- 
ation for others, which the Unity Conference 
requited for the healing of religious strife 
Wo are all praying that bis life may be 
prolonged. How faithfnlly and truly he also 
has kept his promise to Mabatraaji, at the 
breaking of the fast, the whole of lodia has 
borne witness. For, at the most critical 
moment of all, when the unity resolution 
had to ho passed, he was nominated by 
every province to be President of the All- 
India National Congress and elected un- 
animously. 

Thus tbe price that has already been 
paid to restore the spirit of mutual goodwill, 
so sorely needed lu India, in order to carry 
out the Unity Conference resalotion, has 
indeed been a heavy one. The martyrdom 
of Swami Shraddhananda; the sadden death, 
through heart-failure, of Hakim Ajmal Eban; 
the shattered physical health of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself— these, and other sacrifices 
besides, have been freely offered. Bat, in 
and through all, tbe national decision has at 
last been reached, that in religious matters, 
mutual courtesy, forbearance and goodwill 
should take the place of hard insistence 
upon rights and the laying down of meti- 
culous legal enactments. 

This national decision, thus reached 
at' last after much conllicf, has its 

7G-12 


own indirect bearing on every side of Indian 
life. It is not in any way a new , principle 
for this country; becanso it can bo - found 
cogravea on stone in the Rock Inscriptions 
of Asoka which are more than two thousand 
years old. It represents India’s ‘Edict o 
Toleration', continually repeated from age 
fo age at each ontstanding epoch ia her 
national history. Nothing else except this 
spirit can possibly give true freedom in a 
contioeot such as India, with its conglo- 
meratiOQ of races, castes, and religions. A 
type of character is needed, represented in 
coQotless Individuals, actively peaceable 
towards others and ready to lire in harmony 
with all men. Only as each individual 
realises this active courtesy, can tho direrso 
religions elements exist side by side with 
each other in unity and concord. 

Really and trnly. this is tbe only national 
solution that will ever work in India. Out 
of all the (unsoii of Hindn-Hnshm tension, 
men have come back to tbat. Furthermore, 
this lesson, tbat India has learnt at such 
tremeodoQS cost afresh today, tbe world, as 
it grows more intimate, through closer con- 
tact, will have to learn tomorrow. For, this 
racial and religious unity problem is not 
confined fo India aioue . and mankind, as 
intercourse becomes closer, will have to learu 
it soon. India will then be in the vanguard 
of tbe moral forces of the world, if only her 
own historical mission has not been repudia- 
ted by her children 

The Unity decision, taken at Madras, 
was B free decision, freely accepted, and 
in accordance with the genius of the 
Indian people. It was not proposed to 
them by any ontside power. It was there 
finally agreed, that in religions matters 
nothing ou either side, however cherished, 
should be so pressed to an extreme as to 
interfere with the wishes of others of a 
different religious persuasion. There should 
be a willingness, on either side, to forego 
rlght-s which might be claimed on strictly 
legal grounds, if only by doing so the higher 
interests of national unity and goodwill 
could be kept nnimpaired. 

Since that decision was taken, and con- 
secrated by soffenng and death, a new 
spirit has appeared in the country. The 
Hindus, on the one hand, have not insisted 
on what they regarded as the exercise of 
their full religions rights. The Mnsalmans, 
from the other side, have answered courtesy 
by courtesy. Certainly, when we compare 
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the' first' font months ot 1923 with those ' of 
1927, we can hnrdlj be too thankful for 
the almost mirneuloos chnnpo that has been 
wrotight. Mntnal , roo^wHI, for the sake of 
the 'hiffhor national cause. has| been cons- 
tantly in ovidonce.' It is true that the riots 
have not wholly died down, and that' in 
distant and remote places they still break out 
occasionally. But the differonco between 
this and what was .happoninp, in Calcutta 
itself and elsewhere, ‘ only n year nso, can 
hardly bo fully , estimated, except by thoso 
who endured thoso earlier times, when human 
life was evorywhoro in danger. Such things 
are rapidly forgotten by those who wont 
through them; but I can personally remora- 
her the shock I rccoivod, when rfttnrning from 
South Africa, last September to find Calcutta 
almost like a beseiged fortress, or an armed 
camp, with military stations at orory big 
cross road, over a largo part of the town. 

I was horrified by the accounts which wore 
told mo concerning qnite recent orents. 
They wore appalling to listen to, and almost 
unbelievable. Since then, I have travelled 
from one end of India to the other, backwards 
and forwards, during the last few months, 
and I can bear witness that the change has 
been nothing less than phenomenal. In places 
where riots were an almost daily ocoorreoeo, 
and quiet people lived in daily fear, tboro 
is now confidence again. No one has wished 
any longer to drive things to an extreme, 
or to insist on his own rights at any cost. 
It has been realised, throngh a bitter experi- 
ence, that along that pathway nothing but 
misery can be expected. 

It may be said, in anst^er to this, that 
the City College trouble is a local matter, 
and its issues can bo localised accordingly ; 
that it is a quarrel that can easily bo 
settled, if the College authorities are ready to 
give way. Personally I have thought very 
far along those lines ; and if I bad come to 
the conclnsioD, that it was nothing else than 
a local college trouble, involving a personal 
dispute between fhe Principal and the 
students, I,_for my part, should never have 
written a line about it, or ever brought 
forward these great national considerations. 
But the more I have thought it over, the 
more certain I am, that it cannot be localised. 
It is also clear to me, that the spirit of 
msi^ence and coercion, by means of boycott, 
in this instance, is contrary to the spirit of 
u * 1 . °°P®'deration and forbearance for 
winch the Madras Congress stands. It is a 


return to the state of internoclno war and 
mutual destruction, It appears .'to me, not 
the pathway of rollgiou? peice. ‘ bat ' an 
avenue leading directly back to civil slrlte. 

It mny bo said, again, 'that the analhgy 
does not hold bstweon this' insistence on 
Saraswali Puji being* publicly observed in 
tho Hostel of a Bfahrao College (which after 
all is a Hindu ttflalr) and the insistence on 
nindn music being ‘publicly played before a 
Muharamadau mosque. ■ I havo thought 
out this matter also ' rory closely. ' aao 

ag.ain and' again I am .driven hick to 
tho conclnsion ' that this analogy doss 
really stand. The'roforo, I.' ' cannot hut 
fear that tho militant religions spirit, which 
is boing excited, will hare its pporcusstoas 
in' ranch wider circles. ' ’ . r 

It may bo reqnosfod from rao, that ^ 
fthoold ask tho College authorities to bo 
forbearing and caurteous and ‘peaceable, and 
not tho students only. Unhesitatingly I fttn 
ready to do so, not only now, but on any 
futoro occasion. Jly one dosiro is, that reli' 
gious toleration should be always oarriod out, 
up to the uttermost limit possible ; and If any 
compromise conld bo suggested whereby 
public imago worship could bo celebrated, 
without directly contradicting 'tho principles 
on which tho Brahrao Oollego was founded, 
I would press for it by all earnest methods 
of persuasion. Bat as far as the buildings 
of tho Raja Ram Mohan Roy Hostel are con- 
cerned, I myself, as an impartial and peace- 
loving person, who would wish to take the 
students’ side, can seo no compromise. I 
have considered the building, and it is far 
too integral a part of the College to be 
soparatod from it. Also it is definitely, as 
its name denotes, a non-sectarian Hostel, 
open to Christians, Brahmos, Jluhammadaos. 
Those would conscientiously object to public 
image worship within the non-sectarian Hostel 
whore they resided. 

It it be argued again that the bulk of 
the resident students are orthodox Hindus 
today, it is perfectly logical to reply that 
they came of their own accord to a Brahrao 
College, choosing the City College rather than 
any other. They are equally at liberty to 
leave that College, if, after having tried it, 
they feel their consciences hurt by anything 
that is required under its rules. But an 
intensive boycott of the College, in order to 
introduce an innovation, is an entirely diil- 
erent tnater. Tnis stirs up the dying embers of 
religious strife and inflames religious passions. 
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If, lastly, it be argued, that the money 
spent in building the Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Hostel was Goreinmcnt and not Brabmo 
money, such an argument leaves me quite 
cold; for, I- have been a Professor in a 
Government-aided College for ten years, from 
1901-1914, at Delhi, and I know all about the 
conditions of Government grants. The Govern- 
ment money was given to the City College 
with the fall knowledge that it was a Brahmo 
fonndation, jnst as similar money has been 
given all over India to Sanskrit, Hindu, 
Sanatan Dharma, Muhammadan, Arya, Sikh 
and Christian Colleges, with the fall knowledge 
that in each special case, special rules wonld 
be observed by the diS'erent religious interests 
concerned. 

The Saraswati Puja can rightly be 
celebrated with great religions ceremony at 
the Hindu College, Delhi. There have beeo 
Christian stndaots admitted to the Hindu 
College, and they conld not possibly have 


raised any objection. A Christian public 
religious festival could at 'any time bo 
performed in St. Stephen’s College which is 
iust across the ‘toad. The Hindu students 
Uhero could not possibly raise any objection. 
But if the Christian students, in the Hindu 
College, insisted on their own religious 
festivals being publicly performed within 
the Hindu College, or vice versa, then nothing 
but confusion would follow. The present 
religions peace among the Delhi students 
could not be observed for a single day, if 
this obvions mutual anderstandlng were broken. 

It is not possible to carry out the argu- 
ment to all its logical conclnsions, nor is it 
necessary for me to do so What I plead 
for is. that the new spirit, which was accepted 
at the Unity Conference and also at Madra”, 
may be welcomed in full measure, on both 
sides, m the present controversy. Then. I 
am sure, it will be brought to a satisfactory 
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(The Isdnstrial Conference continues its delibera- 
tions at BurliDston House. PiccadiUj) 
llush-a-bje baby, on iho tree-top. 

He like your ancestors: they didn’t greuso— 
Start evolution, and w here will it stop ? 

It may feafi to lied or to Huifington flouse. 
Rurlington House ! 

IturlinRton House ! „ , 

Till Ai'« has asetr.dtd ■ to mrlington llowe i 

flosh-s-bye miner, deep in the mine. 

Bo v>atient. be horeful. and bear charitee. 

It’s dark and it’s dirty but fragrant and fine 
Compared with the tilth thsts m liccadiUee— 
Piccadillee ' 

Ficcadillcel , , , , • 

Thc/tf all fiicf dean Aands i/ctfri w ItiTO- 
tiillfe I 

Hush-a bye newsraper. mind what yco say 
tBest not to mention the bait or the 

w, Int Truth cculdnT pay 
nieast at L’lirlingtcn House. 


Burlinirton House ' 

BurbDKton House ! 

Thevrtttil (Itmi'ilondsaoait at JJunington House' 


no^h-a-bje Cool, for it’s vnlfrar to brawIS 
Mben everyone’s IrjiDB so hard to a;rree. 
They’il never call you the nice names that 
they call 

Alfred and Jimmy in ricoadtllee. 
Piccadil'ee' 

Piccadillee! ... 

Tbey're ell rtry lolishea in Piteadil.fe ! 


flttsh-a-bye Cba«dcnce, roar small voice « guse 
And foraotten bv those of supenor tuu. 
fsr«not's dead, hot h’« soul marches ca— 

Down Picvadilly to Barlioirtois House. 
BorlinstoD House' 

Bsriicvtoa House! 

ihtyrt mmtmj Vte viTirr of Bnrlinjion IImh' 



India a C 3 Kitlon 

K. R R. Sastri A., B. L. F. R. E. 
writer in The G. W. Magaxine on the 
pecuUar position of India among the nations 
of the world. His article, which is absolutely 
to the point and devoid of all verbiage is 
reproduced below : i- 

ft has fieen proDOonoorf I'kiinacwtrcrar'^ tftaf 
East is "Korgeous’s that India is ' the brightest 
jewel in the ‘’Imperial Diadem’', that the, Taj at 
Agra is a superb structure in aU-white ; not bo 
often does one say that India is a ‘poor’ country 
in all vital aspects. Nor even once is it remeia- 
bered by favonred globe-trotters that the poorest 
country is saddled with the highest paid ofuce. 

■\Vhat ancient glory and present helplessness 
can produce is ‘writ large over the whefo of this 
country’. Just peep into any rear Book: if there 
are 100 biofn'aphies of prominent men and woidcq 
in the world. India has not even four of her soqb 
fiketebed. There is room for an unknown “BuiV" 
but no place for a fatnons ’Bose”: a “Rudford” 
looms large but not a “Ray": another “Robey” 
aloud but not a “Rama." Read any list of world’s 
greatest men. Out of 28 there is nono from India 
m the Daily Mail lear Book John Wesley finds 
a place but not an Asoka. There is Luther but 
not Buddha. Again in CO greatest dates of the 
world's history, there is only ‘eue’ assigned to 
lodia ! Ivan the Terrible Tsar of . Russia has a 
date but not Asoka tho Great. 

Take a leaf from the educational proCTuss 
made by civilised countries. If it is the F. C. of 
illiteracy India leads with 94 per cent, while 
U, S. A. has 7 7 p c. England has 1. 8 per rent and 
mountainous Scotland has 1. G per cent. Or atmio, 


attendance, while 


India 

has 100 

Japan 

„ 493 

Canada 

.. 51S 

Great Britain 

.. DCS 

and U. S. A. 

.. 803 


But when it is a ciuestion of payment to the 
expenses of the mneh-advertised League of Nations 
—a body almost impotent in cases of dispiites 
tetween the Bur Few— India comes next to Great 
Britain in the Empire. 

If any student of comparative history were to 
read about world’s Navies and Armies, India has 
absolutely no International status and her betlecken 
Jlaharajas are picturesque non-entitics in matters 
international. 

bored with the obscr- 
agncnltural country. Bat 
worker? 'cultivated area per ogricultoral 


While'U.'S.'A. ' has '45.8 acres 
Australia „ .* 25 G ’ 

Great Britain 21'0. .. 

South Africa ' ■ „ ’ C.l „ 

India ^ 2.7 ’ „ ^ 

, It is the lowest in tho Bcalb of nations, 

'■ ' Of infant mortality and the numbers . 0i 
epidemics that claim a heavy toll of precious 
human lives, India does demonstrate a shockingly 
high nercenface. 

Littlo historic sense shows those who praise 
India’s progress all these years— If Globe-trotters 
after a fortnight stay in this ‘‘vast _ continent oi 
differing castes and creeds” give a tribute . to, tne 
ludian Civil Service and the bureauciaey, is aii 
cant When D3 countries are turned into ’ Ao 
states, primeval India has been allowed to go 
down to the last step in the ladder. . .. 

Jodgo yon will by any test the present state 
of India, ‘It is a C : S nation’ ; she has millions but 
she is disarmed: she is a 'dependant’ country 
while C7.cche*Slovakia is free : sho i? in abysmal 
darkness of ‘illiteracy.’ Her starving niilllons are 
often a prey to epidemics, floods and cholera, ana 
she has to pass the test of fitness for self-govern- 
ment; while world’s history shows constitntions- 
making through national conventions she has to 
,pet doses of responsibility from 7000 miles away 
SUerM through a tripartite stand, was ever m 
, the world's history a more helpless state of national 
affairs? How one yearns for a Oarioaldi to instil 
unity and courage at this hour into this hcIplt:S3 
land? 


Bengali Banking in Bengal ‘ 

Banking of the modern sort and on a 
largo scale is carried on in Bengal mostly 
by non-Bengalis. But Bengalis ate rapidly 
coming to the loro in this Geld as can be 
seen from the following account of Prof. 
Bcooy Kumar Sarkar in Welfare. Says 
Prof. Sarkar. 

I shall speak first of all of the co-operative banks. 
You know that the Co-operativo Credit Societies 
Act was passed in 1904. This means that about 
the time Young Bengal initiated tho SwadesM 
movement, the co-operative banks were being only 
talked of. To-day there are about 13.000 such 
instituUons. large, medium and small, provincial 
and rural. It is necessary to pause a minute here ^ 
in order to understand tho significance of banking 
enterprise on co operative lines. All these banks 
are run almost exclusively with the re-sources of 
the peasants in the villages, most of whom belong 
to the class of our illiterate fellow countrymen. I 
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ill the same the resonrces of these people are 
Innctiomns throosh the mcdmm of these toDhs 
ana they are operatins a capital of alont 8 ciores. 

' Then he says : 

Since my return to ImJia towards the end ot 
192o, I have been tryjoj? to ro)J«it s complete 
list of all the joint-stock Ilengali Binlts in B^gal. 
a? •well as prepare a more or less complete statis- 
tical account of their resources and diffeient kinds 
of transactions in which they are interested. For 
one remon or other it has not been possible as 
•yet to collect adequate informations on the snblect 
But a more or less romjh calcalafion has vietd^ 
the result that there are about 500 credit iostiln- 
tions. knowT) ffcnerally as “Joan olHces”. ron on 
the joint stock principle in our villases, sub- 
-divisions and d-strict head qnaiters. “Ihrs fiynre 
should appear to be imposing, only if we remem- 
ber that about 1905 the number of such banks 
could be counted at fiagera' end and that to 1912- 
13 there were not more than dozens throughont 
Bentrah 

Now, what is the meaning of these 500 or so 
banking iastitatioss Ja Bengal? Let ss ttv to 
noderstand the economic signiRcance in a realistio 
snanner. Snopose that each possesses a paid-up 
capital, an the average of Rs. 25000 to take the 
-most modest Rttare. This means that our combined 
bank capital shontd be estimated at Rf. I2GOOOOO 
If now each Is doing business, say. ten times the 
<ap<tal, which again is a very modest estimate, it 
Is clear that we Bengalis have been doing business, 
sn and thronsh the joint stock banka alone, to the 
extent of t2’i crores In other words, taking our 
population at 6 crores, our per 'apila banking busl- 
■ness is Bs. 2-8-0 per year. Every roan, -woman 
and child of.Beogal, no matter how rich or poor, 
■can be credited with a two-rupec eight-suna 
annual business operated through the medium of 
Ibeso banks Certainlv this is great comiwred 
with the situation in 1905. when the total amount 
of tacking business along modem and joint-stoch 
methods done by us was too little to yield any 
f gure per head to the entire Bengali people. 


say whether they want the Bill or not and the 
men should have no voice in passing it, however 
much they may protest Not a single woman or 
women's Bs«ociation has protested against the Bill 
60 fur, and every throLing person in the country 
must have taken note of that 

The argument^ has been brought forward that 
the women of India are not educated and therefore 
they are not in a fit position to express their own 
views and the men must come to rescue them and 
be their protecting angels Education is not needed 
to form an opinion in this matter, for -which the 
women’s experience is sufficient. If only the 
opiuioo of (he women is taken on this matter, 
specially that of the young girU, the people con- 
cerned with this Bill, the Oovemiaent will find 
how important it is to pass it immediately with- 
out any more wranglmg. for they know the 
misen^ of child mirnage as no man can know. 
No amount of quoting Shastras can help the 
situation now. and it will not lessen the appalling 
maternity and child mortality in the country, 
'^'bst might have been gjiod lu the religion at a 
particniar lime cannot continue to be so for endless 
ages, sod things most change according to 
time. 

5Iao 18 afraid that ho might lose his power 
over woman and that if these reforms are made 
she will DO longer be his slave It is very com- 
fortabte for him lo have a young wife to minister 
to bis happiness and look after his house, cook 
his food. e'c. DO matter how be treats her, and 
ne 13 afraid of having her as bis equal master 
of her mind and bodv Men of 40 and 60 can 
marry a child of 10 rr 12 and no Kbastras object 
to that. DOT does public: opinion disallow it. Only 
"the giviDg awav of girls id marriage after attain- 
ice puberty leads the parents into rigorous Hell” 
according to a rerrespondent m the Sendu While 
the hell to which the parents go is a prospective 
or imagipary one. what about the Karma nr the 
eendiDg of their girts now to a living Ilell by 
eclling them to old widowers who cannot get -women 
of their own ago, because of this pernicious custom 
cf child marriage 

It IS time that women should come forward 
to assert their will and rights. 


Age of Marriage for Women 
S. Bhagirathi Ammal says in Stri- 
Dharma. 

It is iDteresIlng to read the controversT over 
(he child itiamage Bill and the protests against it 
from a few of the ultra-orthodox section and to 
I see how one-sided they are in looking at (he whole 

and the young girls of India might hold an abswnte- 
ty d’tTereSt opfnion on the matter, and ha« 
asked (heir wives and mothers and the rthCT 
"SSen-lolt of their home, .s , to -hat , tto 
sloat It before expressing their own 
they asked their yoonR daughters and 
•whether they wish lo be married at the ago of 
10 and 12 and bear children ft a tender age, 
undergoing all the difficulties and snffiennea mv^ 
ved therein? It is » most imporfant qu«tiOT 
vitally concerning the vomen and children of this 
cSry wbo should have self determinaow in thm 
1 matter and they alone have the moral tight to 


Child Labour in Carpet Factories 
Maty J. Campbell dra«s a heart-rending 
picture of child labour in Amritsar in the 
same joornaL We draw (he attention of 
Oovernment to it. She says ; 

I had occasion to visit one of India’s most 
famoua Bug lactones in Amritsar a short time 
ago. Friends in the homeland wanted some rugs 
choeeu for them and I went over for the ostensible 
parpoEC of cboosiTig j^ttervs. and learnirg about 
prices. After -walking down one of the long work- 
rooms nf the Factory, 1 came away v-ithasad 
heart The rugs were all that could be desired 
m pattern, in t°xture and in design. Hundreds of 
(hem were being woven m the looms, but it was 
the workers that brought sorrow to my heait. In 
almost every caseJl found one man and fire or 
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six ■ boys sorbing at a loom. Boys ol 10 nnd 
12 years of age were working away most indastri- 
ously. I enquired about their lives. It aecmed 
inexpressibly sad that boys so young, as these 
who already show traces of the hard lives they 
have to lead should ■ have to work from dawn 
till dusk, day in and day out. They were all 
exceedingly thin and pale. The Guide noticing 
that I was greatly perturbed over their sad condi- 
tion said : “It is much worse down the line.’* . .* 

, I passed on admiring the beauty of the artistic 
tugs but thinking more of humanity v. ho were 
weaving with restless fingers tho beautiful patterns 
that would eventually adorn palaces in India and 
other lands. The ages of the boys seem to decrease 
farther down the factory. - , 

Coming to a Bplendid rug 20 ft. x l4 ft and 
of a beautiful design I stopped before it. A young 
man sat in the centre of the loom weaving. At 
the outer edge a tiny boy with claw-liKO hngera 
was weariedly weaving iu the coloured threads, 
“He is not more than five.” said the Guide. His 
appearance showed this to be probably tme. 

At 7 o’clock every morning the little cnild 
must be dragged from his bed and taken away to 
work. He is not given permission to leave tho 
loom nntil 12 o’clock when all the workmen 
take a recess for food.and a little rest. At 2 r. u. 
he again resumes his task' and piles away till 
sundown. It was 6*80 • f. m. as I stood there 
talking. 

Tumiss to one of the overseers, I said “These 
childreQ are all so small. How are you able to 
keep them steadily at work for so many hours ? 
Do you have to punish them ?’’ "No.” he said. 
“■We do not use any physical punishment. ’We 
just frighten them with words.’’ Who could not 
read beween the lines just what this may mean 
to the little hoys who ' are in the hands of these 
task-masters. This little five-year-old earns two 
annas daily. 

Nol one, hit many children from five to tiiehe 
veara of age work in that Great rug factory. 


StasTation 

Wo find in the Oriental 'Watc}mai7, 

“I MAY remark.” says Dr. Haig, “that those 
who starve themselves may feel very bright and 
well at first, after the usual gastric symptoms of 
discomfort give way, for they aie being nourish^ 
on a stimulating fiesh diet from their own tissues, 
and are saving some of the force usually expended 
on digestion. 

"Later on. however, when their reserve of 
albumens has tong been used up, and the tissue 
albumens get low, tliey discover that they have 
been living on capital which- should never have been 
touched, and which it is difficult to replace ; for, 
with all their forces, inclnding Uiat of digestion, at 
a low ebb. it will take a comparatively long time 
to assimilate sufficient albumens to keep the 
machine working, .as well as to replace lost capital, 
these considerations sufficiently account for the 
lact. of which I have seen many instances, that 
themselves . on an unaccustomrf 
diet, oiten dangerously dimmish their allowance 


of albumens lor some lime -before tliey discovp 
that ■ there is anything wrong, and great difficulty 
is then experienced in getting! back to physiologi- 
cal levels. . 

•T^hus while ten grains of albumen per pound 
of body w'eight are required for -an activ^ h‘C, 
nine -grains per pound are about tho minimum 
that on adult can continue to take -with safelyv. • 

“When in ‘the case of sickness there is n 
diminution in tho amount of albumens taken, there 
sliould also be a lessening of ■ the , force expeQuW, 
otherwise there will be loss of strength aud ^it^' 
litr. When 'the digestion is good, loss of y/eight 
means that tho albumens should be increased. 
this can be readily done bv increasing the aniount 
of milt and eggs taken. Where the diet is 
lessened m quantity, rest in bed is generally 
advisable.” . ' , 

The Indian Revieiv says : 

We , understand that Mr. ' Dwijondra Nath 
Uukcijee has been appointed Engineer ?ii^ 
Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Marine. He i3 at 
present under training at 'the Royal 'Barracss, 
rortsmonih. This is the fust instance of 
Indian getting a Naval Commission, and he 
be the first Indian Officer of the Royal Ifidian. 
Navy. 


Rambles in Greece 

Prof. K. Zftcbariab, .ua. (Oxen) conclodfi* 
his series of articlDS entitled PortofRut 
in Greece” in the March number of the 
Presidency College Magazine. In this arficlo 
the Professor gives descriptions of Athens, 
and various places in tho Peloponnesus' which 
be visited during his itinerary. .Athens h® 
says, is : 

Indeed ’the eye of Greece’, the feature in th® 
whole physiognomy most moving and bright ani 
finished. But its very perfection robs it of soiue 
ot the Charm that often invests the primitive Biid 
immature. When the Uomeric poems were 
composed, she was but a villago or cluster d 
villages round a bare rock. 

About the Peloponnesus wa road : 

Tripolis is the only town in Arcadia— whirii is 
as it snoula bo. for Arcadia is not for towa- 
dwellera. Baedeker describes it as one of the 
most important places m the Peloponnesus ; ‘it is 
tho seat of an archbishop and contains a gyiuns- 
sium and a -seminary for priests ; the population 
IS 10,500. Nmthcr tho gymnasinm nor oven ffi® 
archbishop and pnests is likely to prove ipuch 
of an attraction : but Tripolis is on the way to 
bparta ; thence a car takes yon along forty rpues 
of narrow, winding mountain road through ‘e®®? 
of the finest and fiercest scenery in Greece.’ At 
the end is S^rta, with tho great wall of Taygetus 
behind and the burbling Eurotas below ; but I'l®®* 
she-who-must-bc-oboyed, barred the way to T®* 
tven more inaccessible is the temple of Phigaleia- 
of historic memory, for, it was built— so saya 
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^asanm— to commemorate a mercifui jcicaae 
from ithe crreat plajzne of 430 and was planned 
br lebnns himself, architect of the Parthenon; fts 
fnez^ is now in the British Mosenm. 
ilost dimcnlt ot_aU to abandon 'Delphi of the 
firaclc3-~bnt asaih ease of coramunicatioaa decided 
fOT ns between Delphi and Oiympia, that and the 
•fienacs. The usnal route to Delphi i3 by sea 
from the Piraeus to Itea at the head of the amall 
bay of balona and from there by car ; and BaMe- 
ker says cautiously, ‘the times of the retnm 
Toymeys are irregular’ 

Nauplh IS one of the 'most attractive towns in 
Dreece. The beantifnl and healthy sitoation of the 
mwD. Its handsome new buildings and the nn- 
Orecian cleanness of the streets invite the traveller 
to a stay of some time • Sd says the prosaio and 
practical gaide-book. If the traveller stays, it will 
no*, be for the new buildings which are what he 
rronld find in any provincial town, nor for the 
neataess of the streets which would be remarkable 
in Greece alone, but for the etnkiog beauty of 
'Hl.Ppsition The town is on a little peniosnla. 
■which forms one siao of an open, swecpioff har- 
bour. dotted with islands. The sea is of the 
•clear blue so rare except in the Aegean, tnrnios 
in the dosk to the wioe^ark colour which llomer 
soteci and which shades otf into the purple of the 
‘hiUB boyood. The coast has that cleaD and 
austere grace of line which only a rooky ehore 
can show. Behind the town towers the steep 
walls of the Palamidi, crowned with its Venetian 
fortress. Its strong red-bcown a foil to the rest 
of the picture. 

The Uieron of Epidaums was the most sacred 
Mncteary of Aesculapius, the god of beating. 
The whole placo is now strewn with stones and 
lita of colnmns and with auxious care we traced 
oat tho ground plans of the temples, of colonnades 
and walls, of the katagogion or hostel, of the 
Iholos or ronnd temple, where mystic rites were 
celebrated : enough of the last has been recons- 
tructed in the mnsenm to make its design 
intelligible to the layman. Then we had a race 
m the stadinm, sunk between its sloping gicoa 
walls : it 13 curious, but characteristically Greek, 
to attach a racecourse to a hospital— sport and 
amnsement are elements of well-being. So we 
find a theatre too, the best preserved of all 
Greek theatres, fashioned . from the cap of a 
circling hill. In the centre is. the dancing Hoor or 
orchestra, surrounded by a ring of grass, beyond 
which riso the rows of semi-circular seats of 
stone, one above the other, the highest nearly 
200 feet above the orchestra At intervals nin 
passages from side to side sod np and down 
The Greeks were an open-air people and they 
had an open air worthy of looking at and living 
in. If your eye strayed from Agamemnon or 
Alcestis, It had sometniaa even belter to dwell 
on the white pilgnm road winding among the 
hills, epnntled perhaps, as when we saw it, with 
whiter snow . 

Mycenae, now forlora is situated in the heart 
of the Argive hills The sun came out as we 
oassed into the citadel thronsi the famous Lion 
Gateway. It was not very far away, at Nemea. 
that Hercules slow his lion but the balanced 
lions rampant of Mvceoac perhaps trace th«r 
pedigree, bv some strange nitration of art. to 
similar motifs of Smnenan I-agash. Anyhow they 


were a.fif symbol /or the robber chiefs cf this 
acropolis.‘wlio waxed wealthy by preying on the 
nch caravans that mado their way along the 
valleys : for, as Berard has shown, waste and 
empty as the out’ook now is. Jlycenae comraanded 
the ronto from tho Argolic Galf to the Saronic. 
Wealthy they were, no doubt, for. did not the 
old Greeks caff it golden' and 'did not Schliemann 
find below the agora rich tombs with crowns ? 
The hole gapes there still, below the circle of 
atones. But far more interesting are tho so-called 
beehive tombs further down the hill, in shape 
like enormous beehives or pointed domes, lined 
with weJJ-hcwn stones, lloisbed huiidincs with 
nothing rough or careless abonC them. There is 
perhaps no othe* site m Greece so vocal of the 
beguunngs of history as Mycenae . as far as the 
eye could sec there was no intrusive later 
notes. 

The line to Olympia runs along the edge of 
the coast, always ttt view of the sea. often at a 
stone’s throw, in a few places where tlie hills 
desceod sheer to the wafer actually on piers with 
the waves lapping below. This marriage of 
hills and gulfs is characteristio of Greece, 
where the ridges run down and the inlets run an 
to embrace them One travels slowly and with 
sufllcient time to look at the passing panorama*- 
the islands, the snowy Aetolian moontams to the 
right the torrents m which the water scarcely 
covered the bouldered beds, ibe olive groves ehim- 
menog in the breeze, tho currant fields ftill then 
of bare bushes, the rare clumps of oak trees, the 
casks of wine at Patras along the crowded qnays 
here and there old Venetian forts in rmn the 
goats on tbe hill sides. We never saw a cow or 
ox In all Greece, although we were told they 
exist . i^ers of tbe classics will remember how 
often shepherds appear and bow seldom cowherds. 

It is a most casual train and stops at stations as 
it likes. Tbe temples of Olympia lie in the dust- 
and scarce a pilliar stands in all the sacred en- 
closore. but you can see the foundations and bits 
of colamos which the patient industry of German 
excavators brought to light again from the deep 
silt with winch the lloodful nver, Alphens. and 
its tributary, the Kladeus, had covered them ; for 
almost aJoae of Greek cities Olympia lies in s 
river valley, on low land, subject to inuuditions 
and earth-quakes and receiving its full m'^sure 
of both . bat It was never te,ally a town, only a 
shnoQ. a centre of worship and fellowship, not of 
inspiration like Delphi. Here was the temple of 
Hera, one of tbe oldest of Greek temples, in which 
f^oszotis saw a wooden coJums. and the great 
temple of Z“us, father of the gods, once glorms 
■with the gold and ivory smtue which Phidias, the 
Atheman. made. Here were the small treasuries 
of the various cities, like pretty muds, all in a 
row ; and numberless statues on their bases, of 
which two happily survive, and many later buil-, 
dings. Cfose by was tbe stadion or ra^re-rfurse 
of which only a part has been excavated, where 
every fourth year the athletes of Greece, came to 
cmnpete for the green wreaths and nndyiog fame 
which were the rewards of victory : for their 
names were inscribed on stones, poets wrote odes 
to them and th»ir cities set up monuments m 
tb^ honour. "What a brilliant ani busy scene 
It most have been at festival time when the 
Greeks forgot for a moment their petty feuds and 
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remembered their kinship. Bat'now Olympia la a *nias;taatton. dent^ the existence of Gods 

picturescine \raste. untenanted but by a -watehman, and brouffht man took to the fold 0 ‘, ani 
who keeps s suspicious^ eye on visitora. The sane, social life. His relieion took a _ hold on^ tne 


ground is thick with blocss of - limestone, but 
between them, in the grass thousands of short 
blue irises were ' then blossoming, filling the air 
with scant ; and among the pinea the birds flitted 
and . chattered. Nowhere else in Greece is tliere 
such a lovely, such a pastoral, scene. Two sides 
are bounded by the streams and on the third rises 
the steep Kronos bill, clothed to its top in ever- 
green shrnbs and trees. Thus should the past bo 
seputturcd, its bones laid in soft grass and flowers, 
nnder the shadow of great trees. There are 
wonderful things in the httle museum. The pedi- 
ment groups of the temple of Zeus are earlier 
than those of the Parthenon, (ess. perfect 
but more hrmau and more appealing. The 
metopes represent the labour of Hercules. 
At one end rf the hall is the Nike of 
Paeonius, dedicated by the Slessenians after the 
Spartan surrender at Sphacteria. wingless now 
and headless, hut still victorious. Bat the chief 
treasure of Olympia is the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
one of the very few original masterpieces which 
time has spared, removed now from the nauseam 
for fear of earthquakes and housed in Its own 
little shed and embedded to the knees in plaster. 

Hinduism and its Future 
Tiit 'Mal\a~Bod}d says 

The Ilinda religlfn as a religion Is the oldest 

religion in the world. As such, it suffers from im 
dotage. As early as COO B, C. a strong and 
vigorous protest was made against its social 
tyranny and eptritusl preteqsioas. Tho religion 
had already become deteriorated ou account of the 
, machinations of the priest-craft. Its parity was 
obscured by (he venal foUy of the clergy. Tho 
society became divided into four castes, which 
were said to spring from the four limbs of the God 
Brahma. A greater insult to the g^3At Qod could 
never have been conceived. That he should have 
predestined his creatures to live the lives ascribed 
to the (our castes shows the depth of (he igno- 
rance of the people who have swallowed the 
priestly jirctensioDS. The rise of Gautama Duddlia 
matked the Renaissance of ancient Hinduism. It 
strove to bring rationalism to the door of tho 
peopla Gautama Buddha, the greatest religions 
te-icher of the world and the greatest of Indians, 
and indeed, the greatest man ever born in that 
dim dawn of hisWiy rierceiverj and conceived ideas 
which. have since transformed and revolntiODi<>ed 
the history of the world. Indians know little 
niiotU the gre.it work of this great teacher of man. 
lie. inveighed against the Urahminical claim to 
uivine knowledge. He denied that the kevs of ihe 
wtos of Paradise could only be purchased hy 
ofTonng bribes to the gods in the shapo of bloody 
syinlioes and large gifts to tho Brahmins. Hu 
li?" tbit every man could work out his own 
salvation, and that such Mlvation was open to him 
nil above 

slififtr.. ^ and devoted him- 

Hoave^n Ibcre was any 

(toaven cr Hell outside the range of Brahminical 


sane booiai me. xus i«uk*uu iu.jo. « iiu— 
people and the' memorials of his faith scattered 
over the length and breadth of tho count^ry 
tho vogue it once enjoyed in the laud, of his bittti. 

Buddhism was tlio dominant religion in India 
for about 1,200 years after which it was ,expellW 
•with the revival of Hinduism broagJit about hr the 
to-establishment of Hindu Kingdoms and mo 
vigorous preachings of Shaukaracharya and . Other 
fanatical Acharyas. Tho fact is. that in their 
cadence and national decrepitude tlio 
wanted a visible solace, and they found it .in tne 
idols and religious rituals which charactenseci tne 
latter day Hinduism. Tho people had got tired o( 
a faith in the abstract invisible, unseen, aad . 
known truths of Buddhist metaphysics. The bout 
and vivid portraiture of gods gave the J’W'dta^at 
a feeling or their nearness to them .and for the 
time being they deluded themselves into a beliet 
that the gods in Heaven have descended to Earth 
to be with them, guide their course of life anu 
comfort them to their sorrow, heal their wounds 
and ensoro their salvation. All tho rigid fornix 
Usm of Hinduism were re-introduced with such 
modifications as were expected to appeal to the 
Bight and eense of man. ■ ' ‘ . „ 

Tho revival of Hinduism in the 9th century 
was soon followed by a succession of Muham- 
madan invasions which destroyed some of tne 
greatest landmarks of Buddhism and Ilindulsm* 
The doctrine of tbo sword made no distinotiou 
between tho followers of Nirvana and of Brahm^ 
They treated both alike as heretics and in theit 
conquering zeal burnt their libraries, mutilated 
(heir monuments and sacked their hidden treasures. 
The downfall of the Muhammadan rule brought 
Into its train the Europeau conqueror. The poli- 
tical subjectipu of India both under tho Hunara- 
madan and. Christian rule has led to tho steady 
decay .of Hinduism : for, with the conqueror came 
tho missionary belonging to the conquering faith 
and during the last 300 years no less than one- 
fourth of tho Hindus have becomo converted to 
alien faillis. Hinduism remamed a shelter^ reU* 
gioo.50 long as the Hindu kings were its patrons. 
But It wag flung open to the world competition as 
soon as the foreign conqueror csUihlishcd his foot- 
hold in the country, wjch tho result that Ilindaism 
lu« now to run acompetitivo race for its existence 
with all tho other religions of the world. As .a 
pocial system Ilinunism is an utter failure. For, it 
dmdeg society into artificial and water-tight com- 
partments and is destrurtivo of tho unity and 
sojidanty which it should ba the ohiect of all 
religions to create and to conserve Hinduism 
thus the very antithesis of a true soeial uniting 
factor. Itg revival is only possible with its com- 
plete roforin, bv tho abolition of the c-asto, the 
suppression of tho Brahmans and tho abolition of 
idolatry. 


Women and Politics 
Lady Cynthia ^iosloy, daughlor of tho 
Late Lord Curzoo, writes in tho Imlian 
Ret icic. 
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. The cld adanQ used to be “a woinao’s place 
19 the home," and it is stiil uied hr peop’e who 
■want to keep women out of public life to ccneral 
and politics m pirticu'ar. It seems to me the 
■tables can be turned very enccessfully on such 
people by sayinz that it h precisely berau^o the 
home does occupy the lantest part in a woman’s 
life that it IS becomiuR increasingly important 
for her to take an active interest in public life, 
^speetaUy iwHtics. 

Three things seem to me to be necessary to a 
Teally full and happy home life— a hnshaod, 
children, and the home itself (in other words a 
house'. Now whether the hnsband has a decent 
30 b. gets good wgaes and is able to earn snOicient 
to keep himself, his wife and children, depends 
upon politics. 

Then when it comes to the children, it la vitally 
Important to every mother to bo able to feed her 
children, clothe her children, bring them op 
healthy and strong, educate them, and find them 
jobs in life that will bring them in a decent live- 
lihood. All that depends npan politics. 

The provision of honses la one of the most 
urgent political queslioos to-day. What is more 
uatnral than that women should take a vital 
Interest in this question ? So. from all three as- 
pects IS an overwhelmina ease in favour of the 
most devoted wife and mother takiog an interest 
in politics. 


The Seed and the Soil {q Leprosy 


Dr. Ernest Jlneir the famoas scientist of 
School of Tropical JfedJcfne, Calcutta, writes 
on the above in the Indian JiUdical Record. 
"We reprodnee his words below in Mo : 

■From the beginning of the days of bacteriology 
*reat emphasis has been laid upon the part plaved 
onraoisms in the causation of disease. This 
■was natural, as a new discovery had been made 
■which created very wide interest ; but the interest 
created in hsetria and bacteriologv has tended to 
cbscuTO other factors, the relationship of which to 
disease is of no less importance. To pot th® 
■matter clearly, we have the seed and the sml ; 
bacteriology has put so much emphasis 


seed of the disease that we have almost forgotten 
-about the soil. . 


tV’e should think very little of the sgricultorist. 
who tried to improve his seed but paid no attcp- 
lion af all to the manunog of the soil ; or of any 
■one who while attending to the manuring of the 
soil neglected the improvement and selectum of 
suiUbie seeds The fault of the therapeutiat will 
'be no less if he allows microscopic organisms to 
•obscure his whole field of vision ; so that he pars 
DO attention to the soil of the human body in 
which these organisms grew. , 

Tn acute diseases, such as enteric or small-pmc, 

_■* 1 nf thn twvtff to iTnmrtant ? 


•the general resistance of the bjdv is important ; 
but Boecial immunity, whether natural or, acquired, 
is generally of even more importance with reimrd 
'•to the onset of the diswse. Once the att«k has 
beren there is comparatively little time to alter 
the soil of the body. The organisms grow, snth 
luxuriant growth whatever the general resistance 
■of the ^7 soil may be. 


To, tuberculosis the general resistance of the 
body 19 highly important but there i''. I think, 
general agreement, that acquired immnnity, due to 
inoumerable slight infections beginning from in- 
fancy. has an even more important pact m detex- 
minios the cau'o of the disease than even general 
resistance has We get patients, robust and healthy, 
c ming from a Don-endemio area into Calcutta for 
work or education, but the robustness and hc.ilth 
stand them 10 poor stead when they come into 
an eudemic area in adolescence or early adult 
life without previously acquiring immunity. 
Leprosy, on the other hand, appears to difler from 
other diseases as far as its prevention by acquired 
immaoitv is concerned There is an immnnuy in 
leprosy, but it only appears when the disease has 
reached its more advanced stages and large 
quautities of leprous tis'uc are broken np and 
their 10x103 are discharged into the body This 
being so. we have to depend almost entmely upon 
the general resistance of the bodj There may ba 
a certain amount of natural immunity m certain 
people but .eriamiy it is not in evidence and 
the Uiir-*reui« between those who fak= leprosv and 
those who do not is mu'Ji more easily explained 
by the state of tb>'ir geuerat reaistaDce 

It 19 perhaps iiece-sarv to mention that some 
writers have gone <>d the supposition that not only 
does leprosy produce aeouired immnnity In 
ladividueia living in an endemio area hut that 
a race immuDiiv is graduallv formed and that 
this iiDniunity has been rBSpnosible for the dying 
out of leprosy from Europe There is Jitllo subs- 
laotial evidence to t>‘ick op this assertion and all 
the farts of history go to point to the causes of 
the diaaoT^arspce of leprosy from England and 
from most of Europe as beine the improved 
standard of living the estahlisbment of a partial 
system of woiation of lepers, and improved 
hvgieoic conditions it would appear that Europeans 


ever they were or as are the natives of endemio 
countries the more sanitary sod hygienic coedi- 
tioos under which they live alone protecting them 
from the disease . • 

lo both prevention and treatment of leprosy, 
therefore the boiI is of mneh importance. The 
healthy humao body forms an un«nitaHe soil for 
the growth of the lepra bacillus hut the manures 
and femlisers which will render it a suitab'e soil 
are innumerable Among them may be mentioned 
other accompanying diseases, as well as laziness, 
overwork, irregular h-tbils, insanitary conditions 
and any of the countless causes which lower the 
general resistance of the body 

It IS the extreme chronicity of leprosy and its 
lick of immuoitv-producing power which renders 
it so much dreaded These features are roost 
found in the nerve type, ■which produces dis- 
figurements and deformities. 

It has now been realised that the general 
resistanoe of the body in tuberculosis is important; 
imt however important it may be in tuberculosis 
we also find in that disease the equally important 
factor of acquired immunity ; while in leprosy 
we bay® to depend on the general resistance alone. 
Any treatment in leprosv therefore, which neglects 
the general resistance, is hound to fail This fact 
was recognised by Jonathan Hutchinson, who 
surmised that leprosy was due to faulty dietetics, 
especially the eating of preserved, decomposing- 
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{ooa. but true a"? his surmise was. he ouly hit 
upon one out of many causes which render the 
hmU* liable to the Rtowth of leprosy.* railare to 
ffiilate leprosy 

marks it out as a d seasc differinR, radically iwm 
tuberculosis. aHhouRh it agrees in many 
with the latter dise.ise. lUt leprosj’ is another 
disease similar to human leprosy ''’hich 
confined to one particular animal, althouaU a msc 
S rS leprosy in a human beiDK has been des- 

“'ma'l?v«“rS arass »re in.leprosr 

their anpheation should not bo consulered the most 
moortant rart of the treatment , Such rneans as 
tend to improve the ccneral health ,j,"J 
are of even more importance. These aw as 

'(ir fie Ten;oTa\ o! all other .aceotnmnsini! 
(li.eaics’' We hare fomd liy experience that m 
diseases. , j„__Qgy there is some other 

dSse Wch has lQ'we?ed the Rcneral 
SI the hear. When the diagnosis of lep"«r |s 
SIX the iltal nncalion must alirayj bo: Mhat la 
In eanee a and a thoronch nearch 

Sml be made to fiod it oat ; and trhen it is found 

supply 0* i-tif riAi ^TCPRslve ^ It must * bo fresh 

HFC"?s& "‘iho “pVc”nf=iai3 K 

S'Ve^pStof "taie® 

If fnr woverv. He must seek to render 

every muscle in his body hard and 
flant •well-regulated exercise is most important 
SeprS- S it . raises the reistance and lessens 
♦>tp tIrV of serious reactions. , . „ ... 

“ fli Habits mnst be recnlar cspecia% with 
reamd to xisinc and colncto hed and the houis 
S' meals. Wort honrs should reuuUr aud 
overwort and worry should be avoided. 

It these rules, whielt are simple to understand 
althoush dlBcult to carry out, are adhered to 
more improvement may be . expected than will 
result from the adromistration of any special 

^^Ytis not meant by the above to dfscoora^ 
special treatment •which also is useful and in 
most cases absolutely essential for recovery. The 
intention is rather to help the general practi- 
tioner to realise that in a disease like leprosy, 
where there is no specific for the destraction ol 
the seed, the greatest emphasis must be laid upon 
the treatment of the soil to render it stmie and 
unsuitable for the growth of the lepia bacillus. 


the possibilUios of largo Rcilo shoop t’anchiog- 

in the Punjrib. Uo . is of opinion that this 
wooW prove a very profitable industry for 
tho Punjab provided a little energy 
ponded by tho people and govormont to 
remove minor difTicalties. Wq read, 

The Punjab farmer is neglecting, an opportunity 
to add to his wealth by not paying inoro atten- 
tion to sheep. Tlicro is no doubt, that the 
could carry more sheep than it does, tin “le 
Ilis-sar farm, lb acre.s P{ ® Kp 

ono sheep, purely as a side show, i.e., the sheep 
arc not grazed on tho crop but grazed ouly on 
fallows, stubbles after harvest, canal hints, ct^- 
The irrigated area on tho Iltssar farm is admittwiy 
more than usually pro<luctivo of grazing out » 
c.in safely bo assumed that every 3 acres or 
irrigated land in tho province could, cairy one 
shoep. The irrigated area of tholprovmco is a^t 
15.000.000 acres, while the total number of sheep 
19 44 millions. The irrigated area of tho province 
alone is thus capable of carrying more fihoep than 
there are now in the whole, provinca a‘ 
the present time sheep are maintained, mainly m 
the barani (rain-fodi tracts ; the irrigated areas 
carrv comparatively fow., , , „ 

• Sheep when pronerly looked after ore undoum* 
edit profitable. The Iliswr farm flock averages 
600 ewes. One lamb is Uken each ywr from each 
ewe. The actual births average about OO pw 

Anni.m Thn ovAmrrn nrnnt frnm tnlS 


Sheep for the Punjab 


R. Branford, M. R. C. V. S. Live Stock 
Expert to Government, Punjab, writes in the 


txxpert to Government, Punjab, writes in the 
Jotimnl of ihe Central Bureau for Animal 
"^hishandry and Dairying in India about 


ewe. The actual tnrins average aooov uy 
centner annum. Tho average profit from this 
flock for tbo 8 years'lOl? to-1025 was Rs.,,, 3fl93- 
for the 4 years^ 1017-21 U was Rs. 6.500. The 
profit is calculated .alter, deductiDg oil oasuallUs 
among the sheep and all , ovor-head expenses, m 
connection with them (including officers’ salanes. 
ete.h but no deductions are made for land rent or 
land revenue. . . , , ,, «• , 

Sheep aro only a side show on tho Ilissar farm 
a-nd the writer has never had time to pay .them 
adeoiiate attention : yet they haro always paid. 

tvby do not the large landholders take uP 
sheep ? The two main reasons are : -(1) DitUcuUies 
in marketing : (2) Disease., ... 

The first difficulty could probably be overcome 
hv co-operation. Co-operative wool sales m 
England have made astonishing progress m the , 
last few years. The Hissar farm has to a large 
extent overcome the difficulty by selling its wool 
direct to the Uawnpore Woollen Mills, and aci^pt* 
ing their expert’s valuation. 1 think they have- 
cenoi^y treated us fairly. This year they paij* 
17 annas per pound, t.e., Rs. 87-2-0 per maunu. 
Jjocal rates varied from Rs. 28 to Rs. 40 P.er 
mauud. Farm wool is. of course, superior m 
quality to country wool, but there is no uonut 
Uiat tho real value of Ist quality Bikaneer wool 
was higher than Rs. 40. , . t i » 

The difficultv as regards mutton Prices I. have 
never been able to overcome. The ipilitary 
authorities have never taken any interest in my 
oileta to supply them with mutton, but have always- 
referr^ me to contractors lYho have offered me 
Rs, 5 per sheen for animals averaging over 80 J o- 
live-weight. When sent to Delhi for sale, only 
^ 7 have been received per sheep, though mutton 
was selling at 14 annas per seer. A sheep ot me 
live-weight of 80 . lb. must surely average more 
than 20 seers mutton. Jn addition to the muupn 
TrxInA ..rrlxlnV, ia Tta 17.». tllC SklD,. 
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■jyool cITal. all have a value. It seems ttnfiur that 
ihe breeder can only cet Rs. 7 for an article 
worth at least Rs. 18 to the retailer. The marlet- 
iDK difficuities are very real. The icdividoal sheep 
-owner cannot cope with them. In the Panlab 
miracles are being performed by the Co-operative 
Department. I liopo they will turn their attention 
to sheep. 

About 500,000 sheep die annually in the Punjab 
from p.arasitic diseases. Eichty per cent, of these 
casualties would under efficient management be 
prevented. For all practical purposes sheep arc 
-^tside the purview of the Civil Vefennaiv 
Department. It is rarely possible to tahe a flock 
of sheep to a hospital, and often equally impossible 
•or not worth while, to take an individnal sheep. 
If a Veterinary Assistant does see sheep . while ho 
13 on tour, he probably cannot make the necessary 
arrangements to dose the flock for rarasiles. even 
It he realizes (hatjhat course is indicated An ex- 
tension of the Civil Veterinary Department, coupled 
with an improvement m the education of ils cadre 
■would he able to overcome difficulties as regards 
diseases. 


Oldest University in the World 


Islamic Wcrld quotes the following 
It is a STBrn of the times that the Eyptian 
^overnmcnti spurred on by many deputies, should 
be contemplating the partial refashioniog of the 
ancient privileges and activities of Al Azbar. the 
eldest university in the world (writes a corres- 
tondont of the "llancheator Oaardian”) 

There were, of course ■‘anlversUies.'' established 
in the world before the reign of Al iiaizz. the 
Fatimld Caliph at Cairo, the founder of Al Azbar. 
In Oreco-Roman times there were many schools 
of philosophy aod letters. These, however, were not 
“universities” in the sense of the term which began 
to be accepted in the 11th and 15th centories. 
-wlif^n a university was regarded as a corporate 
.liody devoted to study, teaching and exsmiD8tion> 
nor did they have any inflnence on the edncational 
institutions of the Middle Ages, institutions (such 
.as those of paris, Ovford. and Cambridge, all 
rfurteenffi centurrJW o! Fivninr. fbibgna. lYci'rfef- 
berg, all fourteenth century) founded in connexicn 
with oitbcdrals and monasteries. Al Azbar. the 
Moslem University at Cairo, stands apart from 
All these Enropeaa institutions being much earher 
in date, aod although similar in original conception. 
.difTcrent in developmeat. 

Its ForsDiiiox 


The establishment of Al Arhar, which means 
“the bic'sem” or the flower.” came about in this 
■wav In the year 569. Jorbar. OeneraJ of AJ 
3In'izz defeated the Abbasids in Fgypt ard Syria. 
A new dynasty was there upon IcuEded m Fgypt, 
the Fatimid dynasty, which was to rnlc hoith 
Afnca for three centuries. All Muizz prcmptJy 
celebrated his triumph by moving his rapifal frcm 
near Kairouap. and founded Cairo I Kabira. ibe 
Cilv of Victoiy] benr yeais later he bad erected 
in the new city the mosque of Af Azbar. a enge 
public library, and several. medrescehs crio1IfRe«k 
Students of these it5titnticD«. which be endowed 


abundantly, received instruction in “grammar” 
llhep. of course, a much wider sulject than it is 
nowl literature, the. interpietation cf the Goran, 
inrisprodecce. medicine, mathematic®, and history. 
This Caliph Mu zz was an eniightened man, one 
of many such characters in the early centuries of 
Islam. He has been called the Jfamun of the 
West, or the Maecenas of Moslem Africa. 

The educatiotal institutions thus started 
(lounshed exce'diccly. and in OSS. at a time, that 
is, when Christian Europe was largely enveloped 
in darkness, Anz Billah, son of Muizz. converted 
the mosque and (he ciedressehs into a university. 
From (hat day almost to the present Al Azbar 
has been a beacon of Islam, which various succes- 
sive rulers of Egypt havo made it llicir duty to 
keen lit 

The teach.ng of Al Azhar, which, until the 
introdnction into Islamic countries, iluiing the 
Diueteenth eenturv of Western education, quite 
unquestionably wa-^ the focus of learning in Islam 
and which, although its influence roar recently 
have declined, still i$ a force which radiates 
outside Egypt, is mainly tbeolcffical. As the 
largest, as well as the oldest, university in the 
Islaoiic world, it draws its students from North 
Africa. India Afghanistan, Malava, Persia. Turlev, 
China. Arabia, aud so on. although it shou'd be 
mentioned in this cocncviou that tt exUts for the 
Sunni section of Islam, the Shiah section not being 
specifically catered for The students are gronped 
under the four Orthodox ntes. thst is, the Ihnafi. 
Shaft. Maliki. and Ilanbalt sects. 


Fmzr.v Tnousisn StmExts 

It is a little difficult to estimate the numerical 
elrengtb of Al Azhar At one lime it la reported 
to have harbenred over 20.000 students hut a 
figure of upwards oMOOOO was that asual/y given 
a few years ago Two thou'aml of these are 
res.deDt IIow far the students are representative 
of the whole of Islam it is also difficult to 
estimate , some observers allege that its cosmo- 
politan character is creitly exaggerated, and that 
ontside Egypt its influence is negligible. 

Al Azhar can be entered at the age of eight. 
Children are tanzht to read aud write and to 
leam the tjuruu They finish their education at 
about 10 or 12. Those staying on to pursue 
higher studies, such as Commentaries ca the 
Quran and the Traditions, Moslem Law, and so 
on, remain until 21 or 22. Takmg their degrees 
of modan or sheikh (professor or doctorj they 
pass out Into the worid conveying with them 
traditions which have been handed down unbrokea 
for centuries. 

It is possible that after the eclipse of Egypt, 
in the sixteenth century. At Azbar may hive 
tended to berame reactionary or obscurantist ; that 
depends rather on the point of view. Not very 
mnch IS known of its activities from the (■eginniag 
of the sixteenth to the begicnme of the nineteenth 
centnry. Its inflnence was dimmished by 
Mohammed Ali. and lestored under the British 
domination of Egypt Since, however, m the 
D^antion of Independence m 1822, the number 
cf students IS sad. to have mcreased to IoOjij. 
With fte increase ra . Egypt’s population, decen- 
Iralisat'cn has been inevitable^ so that there are 
now. in places like Alexandria. Tantah. and so 
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on, institutions which are, so to speak, offshoots 
of A1 Azhar. 

liEForaiERs’ Views 

The precise value of Ah Azhar to Euypt and 
the Moslem world is a matter of controversy. 
Many of Al Azliar’s sheikhs are men of marvel- 
lous learning, and if their authority is declining, 
as at the moment it certainly is declining, that’ 
fact in itself is not necessarily a sign of improve- 
ment. . 

Reform must come slowly, persuasively, and it 
must come as if from Al Azhar itself. The 
radical changes tliat are so comprehensiveljr talked 
of in Egypt as being vitally necessary are mterest- 
ing, but It would be unwise to force a, revolution 
on SO old and honourable an institution which, 
whatever ifs deficiencies in the eyes of (hose who 
fain would “Westernise” everything, is still the 
one home of Arabic learning (hat lias kept its 
integrity during the assaults on Islam by Chrislian 
or pagan Powers. 


Why the Simon Commisson Came in 1928 

Mr. R. R. Diwaker answers the qnestlon 
as follows in the VoUmUer. 

The most important reasons as to why the 
commission came earlier are CD The Tory 
Government in England being shaky and being 
afraid that (he reins of Ooveroraent would pass 
into the hands of the Labourites it wanted to tie 
the hands of the future Oovernment with the 
report of a Commission lest the Labourites would 
be too liberal. But, in our opinion, the Tories 
need not have been so much afraid of the 
generosity of their brethren towards us because 
we know that where India is coocemed a 
Labouiite can be as bad as a Tory*. This was 
proved duiiug the short period of one year and 
more when Mr, Ramsay Mao-dooald was at (be 
head of affairs. This has again been proved by 
his attitude towaids the infliction of this Com- 
mission on India now .and in the present form. 
KVs waBMi to annwanee it eaniei ibao last 

■December so that they might avoid the opiniou of 
the Congress before the Gommissioii was annouD- 
ced. That was (he reason why the Viceroy tried 


to win over Indians individually and annopn^ 
the Commission in order to make the Congress 
a fail accompli. (3) They thought that India 
waa weakest at this tirno being torn by a recora 
number of Ilindu-Moslem riots of a deadly paww- 
So in their opinion this was the boat timo to 
atriko tho nail on the head which may seal tiie 
Ule of India for decades to come. 


Ancient Ideals of Education 

T. L. Vaswani writes in tho Vedi(? 
Magazine. 

Education in ancient India was not merely of 
books. It was linraamstic and it was praej'cau 
Is not the hand as sacred as tho head and tne 
heart ? The sanctity of manual work must be 
recognised again. I would have our schools teacn 
craft work and cottseo industries : also gardetuoK.- 
painting, choral Binging, dramatic art and drania- 
tic science. A new emphasis on games is needed- 
not tho “soft” games of which students are lono’ 
lo-day. but tho “hard'’ games. They will help the 
students moro than the books which often ena 
in head-ache.” Games wjl give health to studentsr 
An eminent doctor rightly said that bedltb^'^^ 
“the natural right of every human being.” ihw 
“natural right” our students often aurrende? to 
“examinations.” This education is dovitalisios* 
Games also will secure what may be named patn- 
ral communism.” False, artificial distioctions 
between rich and poor students disappear when 
they pUy together. Game?, coo, give a sense of self' 
realisation.. 

Knowledge and Seva joined bands together in 
the ancient Asramas. I would have every school 
feel tho inspiration of the spirit of service. Th& 
end of education is not information, is not lot?*" 
lectoal cleverness, is not selfish purposes. Tho 
end of (he education, as Aristotle pointed out 
long ago. is service. "Paradise lies at the fect of 
Uio mother,”— said the great Prophet of Arab'S- 
And 1 humbly submit that swaraj lies at the, feet 
Oi too m(ie ones. Tram (hem in a schoOi or 
a/to*ri.— of strength and service and sacrifice : aod 
tho little ones of today would be tho Builders of 
Tomorrow, 
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Cinematograph Committee as seen by 
America 

The same jouroal also gives the follow- 
ing : 

Photoplays CoDtectcd at Ilolylwood have 
become the subject of an acute controvcisy in 
India. British officials and others contend that 
they are destroyins British prestige in the eyes 
of the Indian people, lowering Ocddental 
women in their estimation, and debauching tho 
Indian views of life in general. Indian publicists, 
on the other hand, contend that this denunciation 
is inspired only by British envy of the snccess of 
Americans, who supply 95 per cent, of (he movies 
■exhibited in India, and by their desire to snhstitute 
in their stead screen plays of British manufactnre. 
They declare that India must refuse to be made 
a dumping-ground for British films. While ^is 
controversy rags. ^ the Government of India has 
appointed a committee to iavestigafe the matter 
and report to it. With its membership egnallv 
-divided between Indians and Britishers, and with 
an Indian lawyer-politician— Dewan Bahadur T. 
■Rangachariar—as chairman, this body has been 
going from town to town in India recording state- 
•ments made bv persona in vaiious walks of life- 
women aa well as men. Accordigg to a dispatch 
sent out by the Associated Press of India from 
Rangoon (the capital of Burroal and printed widely 
in the Indian Tress. Mr. J. M. Symras. Director 
•of public Instruction in that Province, condemned 

the American films as , 

•• inariislio and vulgar, and harmful to (he 
white woman's reputation. Yestero films could 
•do much good if the.v were better.” 

The Amrita Saxor Patrika (Calcutta) Quoted 
a British ladv— Mrs. v. G. Coulson, of the Bengal 
Tresidency Council of Women— as telling the Cora- 
mitteo that. , . , , 

eesnal plays were more cbjectionable in the 
East than in the West, due to the Indian outlook 
upon demonstrativeness being such as it -was. 
'Suggested that parts of films depicting public 
houses rdriuking ealoonsl, night clubs, and digfat 
life of the Western citje.s. as well as the pictures 
in which ibo villain attained his objects, should bo 
eliminated from the (movie) shows. nevolutionaiT 
fubjeets snd violence,’ said Mrs. Coiilnai. 

‘micht lead to undermine the Briti«h prestige.” 

The Indian Nationalist attitude is very ably 
set forth in an editorial in The Hindu (Madras), 
which nrserls : . , 

the real object of the inquiry was to make 
rut plausible case for restricting the import of 
American films on the plea that they misrCTreseut- 
ed Western civilization, and had a tendency to 
pervert the morsN of Indian audiences, and for 
encouraping the British film industry, which baa 
ever since the war been in the doldrums, by 
showing it consistent preference • America now 
enjoys practically a itonopoly in the . film field, 
95 per tfnt of the films shown even m Bntam 
being American- There is widespread sospicum 
that the real object of (he inquiry is to check this 
futireiracT and bolster up the inefficient British 
Industry.” 

51r. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, the newly 
Appointed editor of this powerful organ of indiao 


opinion, suggests in the coarse of the same editorial 
that an ^attempt h being made to convert the 
movie inanstry into a State - monopoly under 
goveroraeat management. A plausible plea is 
adwinced in favor,of that arrangement as tending 
to ensuro (he maintenanco of high moral standards 
a fair raaket and the distribution of useful ednea- 
tfOoa! and propaganda films.” In reality, however, 
if a new government department were established 
for such a pnrpo.se. it would provide openings for 
—aspjring young Britons, and would look 
upon Jtself, consciously or unconsciously, it does 
not matter, as tho unofficial agent of the British 
film industry ; jt would have a strong temptation 
to shat out Araericau films on the ground of their 
SQpnosed immorality—tho censor.sblp under its aegis 
would become an intolerable nuisance. , strangling 
all mdigenous attempts at improving and adapt- 
ing the art to the conditions of the country and •• 
it would furnish a formidable addition to the 
armory of loyalist propaganda which is being 
so effoetively manipulated to break national unify 
and frustrate national aspirations.” 


A New Method of TreatiPg: Malaria 
We find in the China Journal 

Not many years after the discovery of "Bayer 
205.” the remedy for sleeping sickness, science 
again has surprised the world with ''Piasmoquine, 
the now malaria remedy which promises to be of the 
greatest value to all tropical and subtropical 
countries. . , , . 

From the year I63S. whea, through a chance . 
discovery by th® wife of the viceroy of Pern, 
the curative eJTect of cinchona bark was deter- 
mined. np to the present time qnintne has been 
looked upon as a sovereinn remedy for malaria, 
Since about a hundred 3 ears ago, when it was 
first obtained in a pure state, it has conquered the 
•worfd as a febrifuge ; and in view of the blesriogs 
which tho alkaloid undoubtedly, brought witii it, 
(he defects acd disadvantngos of the qa/nioo 
treatmeut of malaria have been put more or jess 
Jo the background. One Js only surprised that 
Bioce quinine is such an outstanding remedy for 
malaria, intcimittent fevers have not been more 
efTectivcly checked. For. as a matter of fact, 
to-day, just as three hundred years ago. malaria 
is by far tho comtnocesl disease of all warm 
countries. To take ono example only out of many. 

ID India about fivo millions of people succumb 
every year to intermittent fever. 

An explanation for this fsilurc of quinine is 
here offered. In that worst form of malaria, the 
tnueb-dreaded subtertian malaria, quinine is nnablc 
to destroy those forms of the malaria parasite 
which are chiefly responsible for the spread of the 
disease. To understand what happens, it innst bo 
borne in mind that there are two different forms 
of this microscopic parasite to l.c found in the 
blood of malaria Patients : first tho neutral malaria 
ptasmedis, also known as bchizoats. which faa«e 
the regular return of the attacks of fever Iv their 
developing in masses in the bJoed vessel*, and 
secondly, the sexual forms of the malaria parasites, 
the so-calied gametes, which, owing to their 
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peculiar shape in sultertiau fever, have been 
termed crescents. 

The beneht which qninine confers in these 
cases IS oniy (emporary. By its action on the 
schizoats it is able to control the individual attacks 
of fever, but it does not affect the root of the 
evil, for sooner or later the dreaded attacks recor 
and the sexual qainine-resisbmt cametes are 
formed and are then earned to other persons by 
malaria mosqaitoes. Thns the disease contmoally 
spreads in spice of the carefal administration of 
quinine. Hero lies the chief defect of quinine 
therapy, compared .with which the other deficien- 
cies. snch as the bitter taste, the common over- 
sensitiveness of the patient to quinine, the by- 
effects, each as tinnitus aurinm and stomach 
troubles, the not infrequent habitoation to qainme 
and the danger of {rinns qainme dnnng an attack 
of the dreaded blaekwater fever, appear nn- 
important New investigations had to seek a 
remedy superior to quinine. The laboratory 
eipenmenta were troublesome and prolracted. 
but. finally, the tremendous expendituro of lime, 
labour and cost received their due reward, when 
the synthetic malaria remedy ’‘Plasmoquine" fir^t 
came to light With this drug something unite 
new was created, for it is not obtaisM from 

a uinme. bnt it is an independent qomoline 
erivative. 

It differs from quinine in yarious Important 
ways. It u about tea times as effective, rapidly 
destroys the malaria parasites ia the humao 6(ood 
and, unlike qainine. quickly kills the sexual forms 
of the parasites, which are responsible for the 
conveyance of the disease This means that the 
spread of the diseases is effectively checked when 
it Is used, and it is clear what this must 
mean in the realisation of a general sanitary 
clearance. Other poinw which miy he mentioned 
are that "Plastnoqame” is almost tasteless, that 
even if used for a long time it does not become 
less effective, and that it may be given safely 
daring an attack of blackwater fever. 

This does not mean that quinine has become 


With this new synthetic remedy has proved 

useful. Qainme in such small doses scarcely has 
unpleasant ell'ects, 6uf destroys the neutraf 
schizonts of the malaria parasites, while the pias- 
moquine destroys the crescentic gametes, and ^ 
prevents relapses and the further spread of the 

^'^^hongh it*i9 relatively only a short time since 
the discovery of piasmoqnine, excellent results 
have been reported from all the principal countnes. 
Professor Muhlens. the well-known expert in 
tropical diseases in llimburg, has 
trials in the Balkans and m Central and South 
America and states that by Che discovep: trf 
phsracquine. a new victory has been ob^i^ 
over one of the most deadly enemies to the health 
of mankind. 


What Sort of iTan is Prime-Je-Rit'ora 
Pfimo-de-Rivera the strong man of Spain is 
little known in countries outside Spam ; pro- 


bably because MussoUoi the Italian dictator 
holds Ihe world's attention. A writer in L'lllus- 
traUon attempts a summary of this wonderful 
man which has been translated in the Living 
Age, We are told : 

Perhaps the most mtlaacholy thing about this 
man who came into power overnight, and who 
feels the procariousness of his position as much as 
he does the power, is that the country he loves 
best of all utterly misunderstands his character 
and his work. 

Two forces sustain him at the present time, two 
moral forces— the loyalty of the King, whose 
monarchy he has probably preserved m peaceful 
prospenty, and the iinpersoail but unanimous 
satistaatiott of a nation that is nalarally ladifferent 
to politics but 13 aware of its present state of 
tranquil well being. Tbo truth is that Pnmo is 
a bumomt. a temporizer a powerful but joyful 
human being Ha began with only one cle.ar 
idea— to establish older m a country where order 
Old not exist. Setting out from he knew not 
where, with the army behind him. he has srriredt 
he koowe not where, and finds the army against 
him. for it too be has submitted to the alt-pervadiag 
discipline He is the opposite of a despot ; he 
moves about and lives like the simplest citizen. 
He has no police protection ; he has set up no 
material oi^nizstioo to administer his govern- 
ment ilussolmi reigos through his troops; Pnmo 
reigns in spite of his trooos ' which be has sent 
forth to battle to Uorooco. He stands alone. 


T. P. O’coauor on Thomas Hardy 

The Right Uon’ble T. P. O’cooaor writes 
on Thomas Hardy in the Paily TeiegmpA. 
Ue puts more stress on the inner man, the 
seer Thomas Hardy, than on his deeds : 
Lays bare the mam spring so to speak of 
that great intellectual machine, says he; 

He came of a long-lived stock ; his mother was 
in the nineties when she died, and he lived to a 
sp/eed.'d ag<* So djA Jean Jacques JJpsiisaia. fcat 
throughout bis life you can see Rousseau's suffering 
from that brooding melancholy which comes, 
doubtless, sometimes from profound meditation on 
the riddfe of human life anil human suffering but 
is ^so ao indication of certain taint m the nervous 
system. Popular phraseology puts such men as 
twni tired and there is some trnch in the rough 
epitome. Men of that typo derive from ancestors 
on whom great misfortune or wonderderful fortune 
—one or the other— has produced an exhanstion 
of the nervous system of which their descendants 
reap the conseqnences. 

WTiatever the reason, so it was with Thomas 
Hardy : he was bom malancholy, and he remained 
melancholy throughout his life. All the dazzling 
glory which he achieved as one of the most 
lUastnous figures of his generation, his supremacy 
as the greatest master of fiction in his day and 
generation— all these, things left the inner man 
untouched ; he remained in that inner soul of his 
Lke one of those lonely creatnres who from the 
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•watchtower in the ocean— as. for instance, tte 
caardians of tbe Eddystpne L'shtlionsa— look oat 
from tUoir solitude on ravins weaves and app^Iinss 
hands, and know nothin" of life but their inner 
thoughts and their sad experiences. 

Taisho Edition of Tripitala 

The Pacific World says : 

The publication of the Taisho edition, of Ihe 
Tripitak<t undorUken Iw Dr. J. Takakusn m 
Uboratioa with Dr K. Watanaha will bo completed 
in the course of <he present year. The 
was fiUrted about four years ano. Ui the oo 
volumes, octavo size, of about 1,000 
more than 40 have already ' been, laspfd. I'pr “6 
past four ye.ire. the two dtstioRUishf^ editw^ 
parth-ularly Dr. Takakusn, have 
pains to make ‘he edition the beat 
been i^aiietl. coins with minute care .over revisi^ 
and collation of even, the most 
When the last volume is issued in No'cember this 
year, at it is planned, they will have 
tiou of ^oelnc one of their life works completed 
in a splendid manner 

The Tragedy or India - ■ 

0 F Andrews - writes in the TT'brW 

Tomorrow : 

workers as o*'°Riit'^it ^fias” unfortunately 

India oSdS the British that period^^^ 

very quickly drawinc to they have 

hl7e llte V^ate^’ Ami t^y 

sovereicn right. 


Democracy and Corrnption 
■Modern politics has anroTtunately been 
monldrd more by corrnpUon **?f " ^05?^ ^and 
of Democraev, Liberty, ^^n.nlity, JosbcB * 
rratcrnity. We have experienced this m our 
small way in India also, where swiodlera and 
imbeciles have been often allowed to enter 
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the nation’s legislatares on the strength of a 
party label. In America tho case is far 
worse. Wo read in tho New Republic. 

The Bepublican leaders occupy in relation to 
the oil scandal n peculiarly humiliating positi.on. 
Their party organization is convicted of having 
acceptea large sums 0! money from a man .wno 
had corrnptty bought from a Republican adminis- 
tration public property of enormous value, and ot 
trying to conceal the source of the contribution. 

The following description of American 
political mentality is raoro interesting. 

A large majority of American voters support 
one party or the other for reasons which are not 
much inllaenced by tho proof of corruption m the 
nartv to which the volter belongs. Tho ordinary 
politician is judged by his ability to get resuUs 
lie is willing and accustomed to elect his canai- 
dates, if necessary, by dubious or acfually corrup 
prai^ces. It is his primary business to deliver 
the vote, and Uie most congenial and elicctive 
way of manufacturing votes is to spend lots ot 
monev. The “better element” in both parties who 
contributo the money have cultivated a convenient 
habit of not inquiring too closely about the war 
in which the money, is spent Until recently, 
no doubt almost all large cities could boast 01 
fairlv vigorous groups of local reformers, who 
•would occasionally lead revolts against the party 
machine and its questionable methods, but tnev 
liave always been ..amateurs in politics, Md 
their protests usually wilted after election. They 
never took sufficient acconnt of the oconomio 
motivation of politioal groupings or iJie strength 
of the inducement in a capitalist democraev. to 
forco the voters into party molds and so establish 
permanent rosjorities, A complicated political 
OTstem like ours, in which there are so many 
©lections and so much voting, and in which 
millions of votes have to be recruited and polJed, 
requires for its operation the services of profess- 
ional politicians who are all more or less mercenary 
nnd all accustomed in one way or another to buy 
votes. They aro cynical by necessity, and their 
cynicism lias come to dominate the popular 
attitude toward party politics. It is generally 
ocknowledced to be an occupation in wlucu 
cheating is permitted by Uie rules of tho game. 


Han and the Anthropoid 

Talking about old world objections to 
accepting Evolution as a working theory ex- 
plaining tho descent of man, Bernhard J. 
Stern writes in Evolution'. 

Man is bis eagerness to rationalize his own 
futility, and to compensate for his own short- 
comings. usually exaggerates the difTarenecs between 
himself nnd his next of kin to the disadvantage 

of the apes. , . . » 

Much romantic nonsense has been written about 
the importance of the stroctural dilTerencei iHJtwocn 
man and apes. Dmmmond, for example, speaks 

of man alone as having the ability to appreciate 
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divimty becaasa hU posture permits him to raise 
hi3 eyes from the cround to look heaveawaid. 
we Bhall resist phantasy tmcl dayotc our attention 
to actaal observable differences. 


Among teal differences between man and 
tbe anthropoid the writer mentions the follow- 
ing: 


Look at year hand. Move your thnmb. Notice 
that it can be swnng toward or from any other 
finger ; it is “opposable” as anatomists say. This 
makes the hand effective m holding and nsiog 
tools. The thnmb of an anthropoid ape is much 
shorter than tbe human thnmb and it cannot be 
moved toward and from the other digits. An ape 
therefore, finds it difficult, Boiuntimes impossible, 
to pick up a pin between his thnmb and forefinger. 
When he drops to the ground be walks on his 
knuckles and his toelike thumb is useless. 

Man’s big toe, which is a powerful levjr on 
which the whole body can be raised and which is 
therefore a mechanical device for walking, is 
distinctively hntain, for the big toe of the ape is 
not a toe at all but rather a thumb. To convert 


with technical knowledge of British' iouinalism, 
it has for some time time been apparent that one 
section of tho national press which still lags 
behind tha rest in enterprise and development 13 
that of the provincial evening newspapers. Very 
few existing publications of this class, he points 
out, are equippM with tho large resources required 
to maintain the best possible supply of news and 
pictnres. for most of them are isolated economio 
nnita and 8ari''r in quality from their lack of 
connection with a powerful press organization. 
Bat the Rothermere enterprise is not , the only 
one in England that attracts the attention and 
some concern among yarious sections of 


the 


press as to the future of editorial independence. 

Another group of newspapers is controlled by the 


rotated so that it rests flat oa the ground instead 
of facing tbe other toe« The bones of the toes 
mast be shortened and made to he parallel so 
that tho foot is narrowed, aad the foot most be 
turned (0 lie down rather than m. Schaltz has 
shown that this is exactly what happens to the 
foot of the human ' embryo in the course of its 
development. 

Tbe difference between the brain of the aotbro* 
poid and of man has been ouch discussed hot 
recently Professor Tilney has contended that the 
bram of the gorilla is manlike la all fuadamentals, 
and Dr. Smith has said 'No etmetare fouod m tbe 
brain of an ape is lacking m tho haman brain, and 
on the other hand the human brain reveals no 
formation of any sort that is not present in tbe 
brain of the gontU or chimpaozee. So far as we 
can jndge, the only distinctive feature of tho human 
brain is a quantitative one, namely a marked 
increase in the extent of three areas m the cereb- 
ral cortex. . . which .are relatively smaller in the 
brain of the anthropoid apes.” .When it is realized 
fffaf fofd dTVnti'iy iftrvrraA'rei'y nran aifcwuny 
a very small fraction of his bram matter, it will 
be recognized that this difference is not as impor- 
tant as 13 commonly assumed. 


(on Ahrmng Po^t notes, has been acquiring 

publications at a great rate of late years, the most 
lamons of which is tho London Dailg Telegiapk, 
Then came tho cessation of the pablication of J7i« 
IVesimmtsler OazelU and its fusion with tha 
London Daily News, which leads the London 
Spector to eay • 

“The tanistificatioD of tho British press » no 
new symptom but it 13 a process which has 
developed rapidly since the war, and it is probably 
one of the most serious problems which democracy 
has to face in this country. What has bean 
happening in Great Britain is similar to what has 
'occurred in tbe United States, except that in the 
latter country, owidz to its size, the press is not 
dominated by New Tork in the sense that tbe 
Bntish press is dominated by London. As loarn- 
alism most be conducted on commercial lines, it 
IS difficult to see how this tendency of combination 
and trustification is to be avoidw, and we fear 
have no ready-at-basd solution to oner. But 


we confess to a feeling of something akin to dismay 
w hen we compare the , ownership of the BriUsh 


press to-day with that of thirty years ago. .Tha 
Huccessfol and independent newspaper proprietor 
IS becoming a rara aws. The costs of newspaper 
production have become so great, and the capital 
outlay involved so considerable, that few pnvate 
owners are in the position to meet the demands 
made upon their purses ; for newspaper otimership 
except lu special cases, is not the LIdorado that 
tt IS sometimes supposed to be. 


Indian News in U. S. A. 


Trustification of the British Press 
We read in tbe Literary Digest. 


$125,000,000 WERE OFFERED in fifteen 
minutes as subscriptions to the now issue of 
$1500000O-5's per cent debenture stock, made 
by the Notthcliffe Newspapers. Ltd, for the 
purpose of establishing a circuit of provinciat 
papers, and London press dispatches further 
adnse us that a quarter of. an hour after the 
subscription lists opened, the lists had to be dosed. 
Viscount Kcthermere, proprietor-m-dnef of the 
Northcliffo Newspiners. LtA. who is the younger 
brother of the Late Lord Northcliffe. deebres 10 an 
article m his London Datly Mail that, to those 


The following extract regarding the 
Simon Commission's visit to India from the 
American Current History Magazine is a 
fair sample of tho kind of news that are 
served to the American public by their Press. 


Tho Simon Commission, which arrived in 
Bombay from England on Feb- 3. .has begun and 
continues to prosecute its investigation of the 
operation of the present system of government m 
India. The bitter dissensions between Hindus, 
Moslems, the depressed classes, and ithe Anglo- 
lodoB population as to whether the commission 
should be boycotted or co-operated with seem to 
furnish relevant evidence as to India’s abihty to 
use wisely an immediate extension of the powers 
of self-government it has already received. 
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Otherwiso these • difTcrencog bctvrcen Icdians 
apparently have, not affected the promm of Sir 
John Simon and his oolleasnes. After a consider- 
able stay in Delhi the commission proceeded opon 
an extensive journey ' of inspection. Wherever 
they went they wore warmly welcomed by larfro 
numhera of ’Indians of all classes, whilo their 
presence was ignored or resented by others. No 
serious disorder attended their journey. 

Four events stand out amoeg the many incidents 
connected witli the commission’s stay in Delhi 
and their attempts to conciliate those Indian 
leaders wiio were incensed ^because Indians wens 
not included in tho commission. A proposal by 
Sir John Simon that the - investigation should be 
carried on by a joint free conferencQ of seven 
Indian and seven British members presided over 
by the viceroy was contemmuously rejected by 
the Indian extremists, The Council'of state tho 
upper house of the central Indian Legislature, 
voted by thirty-four votes to thirteen to elect 
representatives to co-operate with the commission. 
The Legislative Assembly, the lower house of 
the Legislature, ezpeessed itself In favor of a 
complete boycott of the investigation by a vote of 
sixty-eight to sLvty-two. Warning was given to 
the Indian leaders by Lord Birkenliead. Secretary 
of State for India, and, Ramsay MaoDJoald. leader 
of tho Labor Party, the ofllci-u Opposition In the 
Britisli House of Commons, that the investigation 
•would be pushed through and action taken regard’' 
loss of whether Indians should or shonld not 
co-operate with the commission. In a speech at 
Doncaster on Feb. 17. Lord Birkenhead said: 

• I wish to make it as • plain as I possiWv can 
that either with the assistance "of tho Indian 
Legislatures or without their assistance this 
commission will carry its task to a conclusion. 

• * • Those who are organising this boycott 
will in my judgment, discover month by 
month how little representative they are 
of that vast, heterogeneous community of which 
we • are now the responsible trustees. Thev 
will discover millions of Moslems. mllHoos of 
the depressed classes, millions in business, and 
the Anglo-Indian community who intend to argue 
their case before the commission, and tho commi- 
ssion wiJf alCtmafely. .report to Paricamcat If 
organized political opinion— a very small fringe fo 
India— chooses to maintain itself in silent boycott- 
ing and aloofness, nevertheless the work of the 
commission will be Performed. • * * I whollv 
misread the temper of the sophisticated, political 
intelligence of my countrymen if they [the Indian 
opposition] succeed m proving that India fs rioe 
for an extension of the existing constitution by 
refusing in the first place to work for It and by 
declining in an organized boycott to examine its 
workings with a view to reform and possible 
extension. 

Briefer, bat eg^nallj indicative of the united 
determination of Great Britain to carry on along 
the lines established by the preamble of the Act 
ot 1919 and ’ extended by the creation of the 
present statutory commission, was the message 
which Ramsay MacDonald sent to Yemen Ilart- 
shom, one of the Labor members of tho commission: 

‘ it 13 repotted here that if your commission were 
successfully . obstructed a Labor Ouvemment 
■would appoint a new commission on another and 


non-Parliamentary basis. As yon know, the 

S irocedure now being followed has the full confi- 
lencc of the Labor Party and no change in the 
commission rv’ould bo made." , 

The net results , of the dovelopments to date 
fhns.ficem to he as follows .* There is a wide 
divergence of feeling among Indians as to whether 
they should co-operate with the commission in its 
invesUgdtion or boycott.. it and refuse to accept 
its findings, no matter what they may be. The 
poUticall,y organized radicals ' have carried the 
boycott in the L^islative Assembly and intensified 
their demands for immediate home rule status as 
a step toward coraplets independence of fb® 
British Empire. In general, the Hindu politicians 
are uaiting In a rather definite anti-British move- 
ment. while the Moslems and the representatives 
of the depressed classes are rallying to the support 
of the British procedure. Tho commission souult 
by every possible means to conciliate the Indian 
political leaders, but having found this impossible, 
proceeded with their task. Great Briiain. fhroagh 
the official spokesmen of ' both the Government 
and the Parhamentar.v Opposition, 'has plainlyand 
forcibly declared that she will carry through .her 
program, seeking the cooperation of all fodians 
who • will work with her - and disregarding the 
oppositioo of those who will not. Such a situ<iiion 
is fraught with possibilities of importance to both 
India and Great Britain. 


Are Accidents due to Carelessness I 
We got no noswer in the Literary Digest 
which says ^ 

Few Accidenls are properly chargeable to care- 
lessness. asserts Svdney Ingham s.nfety engineer 
of the Ludlow (Mass) Mannlactniing Associates 
in a communication to The Safety Engineer (New 
York). What is generally called by lliia name may 
usually be traced to something more fundamental- 
poor eyesight, alcoholism lato hours, defective 
nourishment, and so on. Any safety engineer who 
la uot wHUng to look behind such a cause assigned 
for ao accident, thinks Mr. Ingham, will not get 
very ftir fotvani^ an iateilicMat anafysrs of his 
problems. He writes : 

•’Carelessness may bo a mental or a physical 
condition. A case comes to mind in which the 
woman involved was on tho verge of being dis- 
charged for cerelcssness, whicfi had resulted in 
eeveral falls and collisions. It was suggested that 
her eyes be examined. The poor woman coold 
not see. -When she bad been fitted with proper 
g(a3se5.she stopt appoariog in the accident statistics 
and kept her job. Apparently there was no one 
more careless than she in tho plant ; really she 
was cautious, but conld not see. 

’’Management can cure this type of 'carelessness 
by proper physical examination. Tlio obvious 
remedy for this condition is don’t hire people who 
are physically incapacitated for the job in mind. 

••What ia to becomo of tho physically incapa- 
dtated is another problem, relating to accident 
prevention t'thongb it looms up larger as a problem 
in social equity, and in my opinion wifi have to 
be solved from the Bociological aspect that it 
presents. 


Br BEXARSI DAS CHaTL'RVEDI 


Hahatma ‘Gandhi and Mr. Andrews on 
joint Imperialism' 

In zaj notes on “Indians Abroad” tor fb« 
month of March I had to criticise very 
strongly onr coDotryruen in Kenya for their 
fatal mistake in demanding due thare lo (be 
trusteeship of the Africans and lo asking 
for their 'no»iiJ»a/io» along tcilh Europeans 
io^ Tipresent 2\aUre vileresh.' I ended ray 
criticism nith a request to .^iahatma Oandbi 
and Mr. Andrews for a declarafion of their 
views on this subject. I am glad that they 
have done so in the colomos of Young 
India. Mr. Andrews writes iu an article 
named Tijt for the Fijians' 

One of tbe most serious dancers m the way of 
attainment of Swaraj in India in thefaileat sense of 
the term— moral and spiritnal, as weli as political 
and Keo(fraphical,~-may be this We arc likely 
to te tempted to 'assist' the white mters io (heir 
'tinstceship over the natirca.' whether African. 
Fijian, cr Malay. The most danserons danse, of 
that lied, was put in the latest White Paper from 
■\Vhitckali, which states that the trusteeship over 
the natives in Kenya may fce shared by the jmmi- 
tmant ccmmunitics The OoTemment official in 
Abe pofnied So Ahira}— “esfflpaaw^' 

ties,’ not 'community','’— with satisfaction, and 
lenarded it as an assurance that Indian equality 
■with ihe white jmraijjraDfs was not to be threatened. 
But there are different kinds of cquabty ; and we 
who are fipbtini; against imperialism do not wish 
for a moment to bo equal partners in impenalism 
over the native Africans ; for that, m plain langn* 
age. 15 what tie hypocritical word trusteeship 
really means. Pandit Banarasidas Chatorvedi was 
quite ripht in protesting in the Modem fUrrifiP 
against the insidioosness of that plural. 

Once I gave a fcmewhat sinister name io this 
‘loint-imperialism.’ I called iMhe ‘jackal policy.’ 
the great British lion would allow India to follow 
It on Its march of finding its prey, and would 
alfow India to .‘be bones after the Jiona 
feast was over. I raid that nothing in the wmld 
must kt 03 ever play jackal to the Untish hon 
over the native race®. , ^ , 

There is no more dangerous offer ever made 
ttan the old Roman imperialist offer.— Diiide e( 


Impera 'Divide and Rule.' Everywhere imperialism 
feeds upon this policy everywhere it is sure to 
be tried. .The temptation may soon be offered in 
South Africa for the Jadisa to fate sides— we will 
not say too openly anainsi the native African : 
for that would be giving away the secret. But 
fhe bribe will be offered, that it is much better 
for the Indian not to ‘interfere’ m native sfTaire, 
or not fe 'have loo aiarb to do’ wilh them, etc. 
etc.— advice which may have soma meaning at a 
certain stage, bnt which may also lead to a fear- 
ful estrangement later, if it is carried out in the 
interests of tbe wbito race against tbe African 
race. 

In Kenya, one can already notice the same 
bnbeiy beginning. It is openly said by European 
settfera that if would be very unwise for lodiaos 
to a®k for tho common franchise, because that in 
the lone run would mean both Indian and European 
being swamped by the native vote. If one asks 
the natural question. ‘Why not? It la there 
coQotrr, not ours /' then one is called a Bolshevist 
by the Europsau and tho argument is at an 
end. 


After giving long quotations from an 
article of Bev. J. W Barton Mr. Andrews 
coDclades thus — 

Jnst as a straw will show what way the wind 
bkws. ao these things are indications of a .great 
struccle that lies ahead. JtaLv today is furiously 
imperiaUst under Mussolini, although not long ago 
Italy was erving out loudly against Austrian 
imperialtam. The one remedy against tho disease 
of Impenalism that ancient Indians discovered 
centunes ago is contained in the words of the 
Dpanishat which I freely transhig as follows : . 

'Those who see Qod in all things and all things 
in Ood^hey attain immortality.” 

Mahatma Gandhi makes the following 
comnient on this article of Mr. Andrews : — 


Though what [Dinabandhu says is the truth 
and DOthiDg but the truth. I fear that if the 
Bntish Imperialist rulers offer the Indian emigrants 
in any part of the worlds sufficient inducement, 
they will succumb, and imagine that they are 
'equal partners’ not knowing that they are but 
'jackala.' But the hope lies m Imperialists never 
oflenne enougli icdncement and the native wic 
of the Indian emigrants seeing through the thin 
veil of Imperial tnaya. 
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Will our Indian leaders its Kenya carefuUr read 
tne opinion of these two great workers for Indians 
overseas— Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Andrews ? 


Among Indians in Fiji 

Rev. A. W. Mcuiillan has contriboted an 
Interesting article to the Tonngnwi of India 
giving a summary of his work among onr 
people in Fiji. 

He tells us of the useful work done at 
the T. M. 0. A. at Nausori. This work is 
being carried on in Hindustani.* It is to be 
noted that the Europeans of Fiji objected to 
associate with the Indians in their Y. AT. B. A. 
at Suva and therefore this new branch had 
to bo opened at Nausori. We cannot con- 
demn too strongly this attitude of these 
Europeans of Fiji, who by this act of theirs 
have brought discredit to the Y. M. C- A. 
movement. 

Rev. Macmillan says that during the 
year 1927 there was a considerable increase 
of dissension between Hindus and Mabomme- 
dans in Fiji. Ibis is really deplorable. 

Then be tells us of his work in conoec- 
tlon with temperance movement. He 
distributed^ several leaflets in Hindi and 
English and delivered many lectures among 
onr people all over the colony. He is ooo 
of the founders of the FiR League against 
alcoholism. Ho notes with regret that there 
is anti- Prohibition^ sentiment among the 
Europeans in Fiji. By means of personal 
friendship, illustrated leetures, discussions 
and deputations Rev. AIcmHlan has done 
very useful work for onr countrymen in 
those far off islands and he deserves our 
congratulations for it. 

. It is not an easy thing for an Englishman 
to work for colonial Indians. On the one ' 
hand, it is very difficult for him to gain the 
confidence of the Indians, who suspect bim 
of some ulterior motives while on the other, 
he becomes an object of comtempt and 
ridicule at the bauds of the arrogant whites 
■who believe in the religion of White Race 
Supremacy. It, therefore, requires considerable 
patience and an examplary spirit of tolerance 
on the part of the worker to continne the 
work under such depressing circumstances. 

Rev. Mcmillan had now gone back to 
New Z3aland and his place has been taken 
by Mr. J. H. Waller. It is to be hoped that 
Mr, Waller^ will continue the work in the 
same spirit'as was shown by his illusliious 
predecessor. 


Andrews School, Nadi (Fiji Islands) 


I have received a copy of the report on 
(ho working of Andrews School at Nadi. The 
school has made considernblo progress. It 
opened with 25 boys on the roll on 1st 
FebriinTy ]{)27 and to-day there are more 
than 130 pupils out of whom 3.5 are girls. 
The school has three teachers on the staff. 

Arrangement has been made for teaching 
Ihe following snhjects Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Kafnro 
study, Free-,hand Drawing and Hindi, The 
school was visited by the Governor, the 
Director of Educ.ation and the Secretary of 
Indian ' Affairs, all of whom wore satisfied 
with the work done. Dr. Dova Sagayara 
writes to Mr. Andrews ; — 


“It is our desire that tho girls’ department 
shonid be organised separately as a girl’s school. 
The Director of Education recently visited the 
school and is of opinion that the bovs’ department 
shoold form tho nucleus of a large provincial 
school tor Indians to be shoitly established m 
this district. In case such a school is establlslved 
we would like to convert tho present scliool 
entirely into a school for girls to bo c<illcd after 
vour name. A girl's school is a cryfng noed in 
Fiji. 1 would like to have yonr assent to this 
proposal before we proceed further.” 


I understand that Mr. Andrews has 
gladly givoD the reqntred permission. It is 
to be hoped that under tho wise and sym- 
pathetic guidance of Mr. J. Caugbly, the 
Director of Edneafion, the school will soon 
become an important centre of Indian educa- 
tion in TheFiji. The Snbefo Indian pchool which 
was established by Mr. Andrews has also been 
progressing satisfactorily. It opened with 
36 boys and to-day there are 58 boys and 
7 girls on the roll. Dr. Dova Sagayam, who 
manages both these schools deserves our 
congratulations. 

IThe picture of Andrews’ school of Nadi has been, 
by mistake, printed with a wrong title on page 65l‘J 


Mr. Sastri 


The South African Indian Congress at 
Kimberley requested. Mr. Sastri to prolong 
his stay in South Africa and wo are glad 
to note that ho has aoceeded to their request. 
The Indian Opinion pays tho following 
tribute to him in its issue of 00th March 

“Thero are strong forces at work whose only 
aim is to see the last of the Indian and they.nro 
apt to easily distract the minds oE even the right 
thinking men into I doing the wrong thing, ana 
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31r. Sastn 8 maffnetic personality has done nitidi 
to avert that state of things m the past and will 
no doubt do a preat deal in the fntnre. This 
Met was very clearly proved when the Liquor 
Bill \\a3 introduced into Parliament with the 
y colonr-bar clause in it. Had it not been tor the 
presence and personality of the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
"Sastn tl'“n we feel almost certain that we would 
not have seen the favourable elements that were 
at work at the time nor would we have seen 
1he favourable turn that it eventuallv took. 

We have also the question of education to be 
«ettlM. _ The Commission will be sittinir next 
week to inquire into the question. The cornmnoity 
■vviU no doubt put its claims before the Commission 
But tho matter will not end there. The commu- 
nity looks to Mr. Sastri as an educationist to use 
his own inOnence in the matter and it would be 
-a great misfortune if Mr. Sastri were to leave 
■these, shores without bnoging about satisfactory 
solution of that important question. For these 
and many other reasons we are very pleased that 
Mr Sastn has consented to prolong his stay and 
the community will doubtless appreciate the (treat 
«acnfico Mr. Sastri is making m the interests of 
CIS countrymen.” 

, We hope the Indian pablic at home also 
will appreciate this decision o( Mr. Sastri 
to prolong his stay in South Africa 


Arrangement for Colonial Soys at 
Dayalbagh Institute, Agra 

The Radbaswami Institute at Dayalbagh, 

- Agra is ono of the best educational iasUtations 
in our country. It teaches stndents nplo the 
Intermediate class and has a techoical school 
attached to it Sahebji Mabaraj, who is at the 
Iiead o! tho institute, is very ninch interested 
in the problem of the education of our country- 
-men abroad and be has kindly made an 
arrangement for fonr colonial boys to receive 
technical education at Dayalbagh Here is 
.an extract from a letter from his Secretary*: — 
(1 ) ^Ve have arranfferoents for a 3-year coaiso 
in Mechanical and Electneal EnsineeriDg and ono 
year course in WeaviDfr. Both theoretical and 
practical instructions are imparted. In fact, the 
students hero have the greatest facility for prac- 
tical training on account of the Technical School 
being attached to onr Model Industries. The 
Model Industries, as you know, possess an upto- 
-date workshop, the machinery and other equip- 
ments haviDB cost us to the tune of four lacs of 
-rupees Besides the Eosmecrinc and . Weaving 
.courses, wo have provision for training m 
Footwear and Dairy Farming, 

You will notice in the Prospectus that s udents 
■for the Engineering courses :must possess tceitam 


qualifications These qualifications are necessary 
as without them the students cannot follow the 
theoretical courses provided for the classes. It is. 
however, not necessary that the colonial boys 
should take up these courses Thev may join the 
Wotkskop as apprentices and receive only prac- 
tical traimug, lu the Footwear Department no 
theoretical instructions are imparted at present 
but there are facilities for a thorough practical 
trmaing. 

12) We shall be glad to take up four colonial 
boys, to begin with But care must be taken that 
only willing students, possessing good moral 
character, are s^nt up. Generilly boys who are 
failures elsewhere are shunted off to Technical 
Schools where they prove no better, and the 
inslituttoDS are blamed for nothing 

(3) I am sorry our present resources do not 
admit of our doing all wo wish to do for our poor 
couutrymeo At pres'’ot we charge po fees from 
the boys coming for Technical Eiucation. In 
addition to tbn concesstOD. we shall provide 
Hostel accommodation for the colonial boys aud 
shall arrange two scholarships of Rs 50 a year 
each for them .as special case and Rs. 7 per 
mensem as stipends for those joining as appren- 
tices. 

It is to be hoped that our colonial friends 
will lake advantage of this kind offer of 
Sahebji Mabsrs). 


Death of a Satyagrahi 

Magaulal Oaudhf.nephewo! Mahatma Oandbi, 
passed away at Patoa the other day and our 
country has sofforod a great loss by tho 
untimely death of this Satyagrahi. The 
work that Bbai Maganlal did in South Africa 
during the days of the Satyagrah straggle is 
well-koowu to tho stndents of the qaestions 
of Indians abroad. When hundreds of onr 
people were goiog to jail it was Maganlalji 
who toot over the entire charge of Mahat- 
01811*5 Ashram at Pboeoiz sad thus sacrificed 
his intense desire to go to prison. It 
was very much easier to go to jail than to 
remain out and manage the whole thing. 
JIaganlal Bhai was the life and soul of out 
Ckarlfia Sangk and Mahatma Gandhi has 
never had a more efficient and trustworthy 
co-worker in bis life. 

His premature death will be a severe 
blow to Mahatmaji. Mav God give him 
strength to bear this calamity in his present 
state of health. 




Venereal Diseases Among British 
Troops in India 


In his article on bow rulinff India injores 
England the Rev, Dc. J. T. Sunderland quotes 
from official papers some statistics relating 
to the incidence of venereal diseases among 
British troops in India. As recent reports 
were not available in America, he bad to 
depend on some old parliamentary retoms. 
Some more recent statistics with some observa- 
tions thereupon are extracted below from the 
Annual Reports of the Public Health 
Oommissiooer with the Oovornojont of India, 
by way of supplementing Dr. Sunderland’s 
figures. 


Yenfrzxl Diseases 
■ ‘ British Troops 

1910. (Avenure Strength 50.501) 

"There were 4.954 admissions with ono death. 
The ratios are 87.6 and 0 02. respectivelj’. 

Actuals 'Ratio -for 1.000 
Admissions Deaths Adini«sioss Deaths 
Northern Army 1.826 1 72’5 004 

Anthem 3,125 lOO'O 

The incidence of venereal disease for eleven 
years 


The admission ratio per 1,000 for 1921 was 
110'4. The figure indicates a check in the steady 
rise in the prevalence of these diseases since- 
1916. 

1922. CAverage strength 60.16G). 

Venereal diseases. The admission ratio per thou- 
Rand decieased from liO‘4 in 1921 to 8i‘7 in 1932 r 
this being the 3rd successive year showing a 
decrease. 


Requests for Translating “India’s Case for 
freedom.” 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland Ims written to the 
editor of this Review that he has received 
applications from some Indian gentlemen for 
permission to translate the chapters of hie 
book, “India’s Case for Freedom,’ published 
in ibis Review, into some Indian 

language- or other nnd pnblish them 
in book form. He thinks, and we aro of the 
same opinion. 'that tho question of publishing: 
translations of bis work in, book form roar 
be considered after Ibo publication of his 
book. He 'has asked the editor of this 
Review to receive and dispose of applications 
for translating his book. 
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The above table indicates a Btriking rise in the 
admission rate since 1915, which has occurred 
in spite of every local effort on the usual lines to 
check the incidence of the disease. 

1920 (Average 

Admissions Deaths Admissions Deaths 
Northem Army 2.803 2 SS6 OOG 

Southern Army 3.9C3 2 158 G 9^^ 

Army/of India 6.775 4 llS-2 007 


The causes of the increase 5n the jncidenM of 
venereal disease amongst the troops in India are 
varied and complex and many factors considered 
to have liad an inlJoence are extremely dlfficnlt 
to substantiate. 

1921. (Average Strength 53,(31) 


An American Estimate of Educational 
Progress in India 

An increaso of 9,113 recognised institutions of 
learning and 482,060 students in the fiscal year 
1924-25 over figures for the preceding twelve 
month period ts shown by the Jafest report of 
the Bureau of Education of the Government of 
India, according to Vice Consul Robert L. Buell. 
Calcutta. This increase in registration, however. 

H not as encouraging as it mav seem at first 
glance, since 400,tX)0 of the 482,000 additional 
Btudentn are of primary school status, says the 
report, Alfowance must also be matio for the 
normal growth in population. ) 

The Indian Oovemnient’s expenditure for edu- 
cation in 1921-25, when school and college 
sttcodanco totaled 9,797.311 students, amounted tol 
S31,93G.610. less than 10 tents for eacJi person of 
the total population. In the United States the! 


annnuil eipsnditare '3 SIC.25 per capita for pabltc 
Kchool education. L'ttle real ad7aDce!nent has 
Veen made in the ednoation of the mas^e?. accord- 
jnir to the statistics of the Unreau of Vacation. 
Of the country’s yast population of 320.000,000 it is 
stated that 00 per cent is illiterate. , 

In order to be able to form a compara* 
tite estimate of oar rate of progress, let ns 
take the case, not of any advanced peoples, 
bnt of the Negroes. According to the Sunday 
Times of London ; 

Ednoationally the advance of the N^ro coes on. 
At the close of the Civil War there were 15 oearo 
colleses and aehoola in Araeriei To-day there are 
live hundred- The nnmber of scholars in the 
public schools has jnmpod from 100,000 to 2000,- 
<>00. Every year £1,000,000 is spent on negro 
ednration. 

The pegro race is knocking at the door of 
white civiJjsatioa asking for admistioa lo the 
vepresentative lastifotiom of the world. 


Fatnios ia Birbbmn 

The district of Birbhum in Deogal is in 
^ho grip of farolne. The principal crop of 
that district la lice. Owing to the failure 
of that crop, the people aro in great distress 
Sixteen rice mllh in and about Bolpur are 
idle and 2000 workers have to face starva* 
lion. ' The iamers, too, and the landless 
agticaltutal labourers are without food. Most 
cultivators have exhausted even their stock 
of seed. 

The Ifural Heconsfrnefion Departraeot of 
Visva-bharati has been collecting accurate 
statistics of those affected by the famine in 
the villages neat Bolpur. Its reports make 
rery painful reading Jfany poopfe have 
had no food for days together, many have 
been living on one scanty meal a day. 
many have been living on boiled leaves of 
the peeptil tree, and many have left their 
villages for unknown destinations In many 
villages the women cannot come out of their 
homes bpcause of want of clothing. 

The (eachers and stodents of Ssatiaikeha 
have formed a committee for the relief of 
the famine-stricken people. It has begun 
its work in right earnest All contributions 
in money, cloth, and rice will bo gratelallf 
received and acknowledged by Professor 
.JagaJananda Ray, Santiniketan. 

lAnglo-American Journalistic 
Alisrepresentation 

The following news despatch from 

IiondoD, published in the 2\’ew YorL Times, 


KOTES • 023 

presents a glaring instance of Anglo-American 
Jonroalistic misrepresentation ; — , 

An American woman’s attack’ on* Hindoo 
manhood lies behind to-diy’s announceraent bv 
the Government of India that a committee would 
be *PPointed to inouire into child marriage in 
India, The Dady news asserts. 

The truth of the sitnatiou is that from 
long before Miss Mayo was born, Indian 
social reformers have been working to bring 
about the needed social reforms. Recently 
Renter’s agency tn India has seat a 'cable 
to London of which also the object is to show 
that Miss Mayo’s book has stimulated social 
reform activities in India These are attempts 
to prove that writer’s good intentions from 
the results assumed to have been produced 
by her nefarious work. ’ 


Ad Italian Statesmao’s Views on 
War and OccidcBtal Civilisatioa 
The Netc Toil Ilerald (Paris edition) of 
March 18, gives the following eammary of a 
speech delivered by Count Sfoiai, the formor 
Foieigo Minister of Italy in New York: 

“Not Red propaganda bnt ‘the stupidity of 
conservative Qovernmenta.” is making Bolshevists, 
according to Conte Carl Sforza. former Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has arrived here 
for a lecture tour Aghast at the possibility of 
another war. he eaid that such a catastrophe would 
racan the collapse of all European institutioas, 
mcladiog the Church, and the triumph of Bol- 
shevism everywhere. 

A lesson could be learned, he continiieu. if 
people would study the manner m which Oriental 
nations look upon the States of the Occident to-day. 
They despise such States, he said, and that fecl- 
iog IS a penalty exacted by the war. 

‘WehadmMa the Oriental believe daring a 
century that our civilization was higher.” he said. 
*Now they have lodged us through our deeds not 
cariDg what may have been right or wrong in 
the last war. All our Western prestige has sunk 
there." 

One need not say much about the ethical 
values of the Western Civilization in practice. 
It is undoubtedly troe that reactionary 
government by their arbitrary actions, snch 
as imprisonment of honest and higbminded 
patriots without any trial, promote reiolu- 
iions. 


Increase of Population Among 
the European Nations 

Prof. Werner Sombart in a recent lecture 
delivered at the London School of economics 
pointed out the following interesting fact ; — 
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‘‘Between the years of 1800 and 1914 
the population of Europe increased from 
180,000,000 to 452,000,000, anti the popQlft> 
tion of Great Britain, , Germany and the 
United States rose from 100,000,000 in ISOO 
to 495.000.000 in 1910." 

The above figures clearly show tho 
enormous increase of population among tho 
nations of tho West. It is a fact that during 
the past hundred years tho percentage of 
increase of the population .among the nations 
of -Europe and America , has been, far larger 
than that of Asia. * «• . 

Many .of the Western scholars glibly 
speat of “Tellow Peril,’’ “Rising Tide of 
Color" and “menace to white men" because of 
the increase of population - among the 
so-called “colonred races." Bat the fact is that 
unless death-rate decreases in the Oriental 
countries and unless the people of the Orient 
begin to migrate ‘ to loss, densely populated 
countries, during the twentieth century the 
percentage , of increase of -the population 
among the western nations will > be still 
greater, and it is quite probable that in two 
centuries the so-called white people -wilt 
outnumber tho people of the Orient 


British Foreign Office Banquet to the King* 
of Afghanistan, and the High Commis- 
sioner for India in England 

The Times fLondon) of March 35. J928, 

[ prints a graphic description of the Foreign 
1 Office dinner given in honor of His 3fajesty 
the King of Afghanistan, who “sat in a gold 
chair at the right of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who presided at the head of the table.” 
In page 16 of the same issue of The Times 
the names of the persons who bad the honor 
of being invited on this state occasion were 
printed. Among tho invited, we found 
mention of the “High Commissioner for 
Canada, the High Commissioner for 
Australia, tho High Commissioner for South 
Africa, tho High Commissioner for the Irish 
Free State, the High Commissioner for 
Sontbera Rhodesia.” We did not, however, 
find that the High Commissioner for India 
was honored with an nvitation. It is very 
unlikely that 27/c Times made a mistake by 
omitting the High Commissioner for India. 
In case the Foreign Office did not sco fit to 
invite Sir Atnl Chandra Chatterjee, the High 
Commissioner for India in Bogland, it would 


mean that either India’d High Commissioner 
in England does not enjoy a 'status to be 
invited on • sucli ah ienportaat occasion or 
it is a part of the programme of "studied, 
iiistiU to the people of India.'* Although 
Sli Atul Chandra was not honored with an 
invitation, alt tho ox- Viceroys of India and 
the Secretaries of State for India, including 
Lord -Olivier, wore invited to this banquet. 

Britain’s relations with Afghanistan are 
primarily due to tho existence of tho British 
power in India. In the past the British 
"Government fought three ' sanguinary wars 
against Afghanistan, .for which Indian man- 
power was lavishly used and India had to 
bear the cost of the operations. These wars 
were fought presumably on tho ground of “de- 
fending India from foreign aggression." Today 
tho King of Afghanistan is being honored 
in London, as the most distingnished Royal 
guest, for the primary purpose of promoting 
Anglo-Afghau and Indo-Afghan fricndihip 
and it is rather peculiar, to say tho . least, 
that tho High Commissioner for India in Esg* 
land was- not even invited to the foreign 
office banquet given in honor of , His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan. , 

It is well-known in all quarters that Sir 
Atnl Chandra is a loyal and devoted servant 
of the British Government ; and he has 
served his British Imperial masters very 
faithfully, oven in tho League of Nations’ 
International Labor Conferences. Recently 
ho. has successfully pleaded for a large 
appropriation for the erection of an India 
House, for tho office of the High Commis- 
sioner for India. 

British Foreign Office’s failure to invite Sir 
Atnl Chandra, while all the High Commis- 
sioners from other parts of the British Empire 
were accorded the honor, was a studied insnU to 
India. Tho membors of the Indian I^egisla- 
tive Assembly should inquire about this 
incident. 

T. D. 


Religious Observances in College Hostels 

At an informal cooforcnce of nino prin- 
cipals of Calcntta colleges, which was con- 
vened by Principal J. R. Banorji of Vidya- 
sagar Collcgo and Principal 0. 0. Boso of ; 
Bangabasi CoUego, and was hold on Thursday 
the 8th 3fnrch, 1928, tho following roso- 
Inlion was passed with only one dissen- 
tient : — 
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"While we recognise that College antho- 
rities shonld grant free liberty of conscience 
to students in matters pertaining to their 
own faith, we are of opinion that the 
Goreruing Bodies of Colleges have also 
rights of conscience, and so on general prin- 
ciples we shonld be opposed to any pressure 
being brought to bear on the authorities of 
a Brahrao, Christian, Hindn or jHuhammadan 
college to permit or recognise religious 
observances contrary to their faith in any 
hostel under their control, irrespective of any 
pecuniary assistance received from public 
lands.” 

Pfioeipal J. R. Daoerji wag absont owing 
to an accident. 

The holding of the conference was doe to 
the celebration of the.Saraswati Paja at the 
City College Hostel by some of its students 
against its rules. 


Prehistoric Eemiiins la Cbot^-Nagpar 
( In the Royal Society of Arts. London, 
Sir Edward Gait delivered the first Sir 
George Birdwcod Memorial Lecture on the 
lOfh February last The Right Uon’ble 
Ylacount Chelmsford was in the Chair. 
The subject of the Memorial Eiectnre 
was "Ancient Bihar and Orissa,” In (he 
course of his Lecture, Sir Edward said, — 

“Tho amount of histon'oi! laformalion now 
available vanes groady in difTeiest parts of India. 
It 13 practically non-esistent in tlie case of Cbota- 
Nacipor. On the other baud, this sub-province 
is exceptionally rich in pro-historic antiquities. 
It IS the only tract la Northern India where 
palaeolithic implements have been found. Neoliths 
are very common.” 

Referiing to the exploraliors of Kal 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy in tho pre^ 
historic sites of Chota-Nagput Sir Edward 
went on to say • 

“Copper and Bronzo ornaments and nteusils of a 
later date aod phallic emblems in stone or terra- 
cotta are frequently dug up ; and in some places 
finely finished and borw beads of crystal, corne- 
lian and other stones are olten pichod np after 
ram. Coins of tho Kushan iin^s have been found. 
There are numerous remains of stone temples 
and sculptures and also of buildings made of 
bricks like those m use in Bihar more than 2,000 
years ajio. There are extensive burial irrDtmda 
where massive sepulchral stones cover irroups of 
earthenware jirs These jars contain calcined 
human bone'=, tocether with earthenware lamps 
and other vessels, and also copper and tronze 
bracelet*, nocs and other ornaments, crrstvl 
beads, etc. There are remains of ancient copper 

79-15 


mines. Near one of them several hundred copper 
corns were recently found. • Thev are a very rude 
imitatiou of tho coinage of Kanishka. and liad 
endently been cast m moulds. Iftay of them 
were in an unfinished state, so that the place 
where tkey were found was probably a m.nt. 
The form of the letters on them suggests that 
they date from about the seventh century of our 
era 

“Tliese various relics show that the old idea 
flat the present aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Chota-Naspur plateau have always been its pnn- 
apaJ ocenmnts is no Jonger fenabJo. and fiat they 
most have been preceded, in soma parts at least, 
by a more civilised race. In Ranchi there are 
widespread traditions of its former habitation by 
an anaent people called Asurs. to whom the 
present inhabitants attribute the burial places and 
ruins which I have just described. They are 
reputed to have been a fall and powerful race. It 
13 impossible (r> say if they were identical with 
the Asurs of Vedic literature, but the facts that 
the latter were also worshippers of the Phallus 
and are said to have been expert tn the working 
of copper suggest the possibility of some conneo- 
tioo Rai Babadnr S C. Roy finds some rem,srk* 
able resemblances between tlie Asur sites In 
Chota'Nagpur aud the finds thev yield and tho 
ancient rums of llarappa and Mohen-jo-Daro m 
the Indus valley, of which we are still anxiously 
awaiting a detailed account Accordisi; to another 
recent writer, the earliest known rulers of South 
Bihar were Vedic Asurs, and if so. thev would 
oatorally have spread thence into Chota-Nagpur, 
Whether these ancient people were exterminated 
or absorbed by the newoomers. or were driven 
to other parts of India, is a riddle that cannot 
now. and perhaps nover wilt be, solved " 

The Chairman the Right Ilnn’blo Viscount 
CboIiBsford former Viceroy and Oovemor- 
Qeneral of India, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer said : 

“Peisonaily I have found the most interesting 

G rtions of the lecture to be thoso ivhere 
Dfs were given of contact with other parts 
ot India and with the outside world. The first 
WSJ li’® copjectore made by liii Ribadiir S C. 
Roy that there were some remarkable resemblances 
between (he Asnr sites in Chota-Xagpnr and (he 
finds they yielded and those of the ancient nuns 
of llvtappa and Jlahen-jo-Daro in the Indus valley. 
KoUneg could exceed the importance of that con- 
tact it It were rsfabti«hcd. but he fancied a prettv 
quarret might arise between tho*e who ^altempfe*! 
to cstablibh that contact and the official view in 
regard to the matter, because he understood the 
official view was that in that eastern portion of 
India there were no remains which could be 
assigned to pre-llauryan time*. It was to bo 
that Rai B.ahadnr Roy would prove to te 
because in matters of archaeclogy nothing 
was more important than such . contacts. Those 
who had taken an interest in ancient hi^story had 
had their interest enormously aronsed by the 
eontacts established in recent tim's between Crete 
and &rptacd the various dviliaations in Jleso- 
T>oumu, and it would be magnificent if it were 
(Oisibie to estahhsb some evidence of coata-'t 
botweea Ihe remains m Indu and the remains of 


hoped 

nsot. 
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early time® \ 7 bicl 1 were to bo fonod 5 q those great 
countries." 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, the first Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar nod Orissa, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said, — 

"The lectarer has shown how niach was owed 
to the labours of people like Sir John Marshall. 
Dr. Spooner, and Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rov 

and. indeed. Sir Edward Gait himself -I 

conld not help thinking, when the lecturer 
referred to the emperors who had built Patallpwtra 
and made it such a marvellous city, of the irony 
of fate which had left it to me to found the 
modern city of Patna.’ 


Famine in Banknra 
It is onr painful duty to report that 
famine has again broken out in the district 
of Bankura. An appeal signed by Mr. G. S. 
Hart, District Magistrate of Banknra, states : ' 


Bejoy Kumar Bhatlacharyya. Vakil ; 

Jlejoy Kumar Cbatterjee, m. l, a ; 
llhoianalh Banerice. Retd. Executive Eagiooer ; 
Braja Kisliorc Chowdhury, Bar-at-Law; 

Kedar Nath Ash. n. l. ; 

Kshetra Kali Ghose ; 
lladhika Prasad Banerjee; 

Kishindra Nath S-arkar, Advocate (Secretary) ; 
Krishna Chandra Ray. n. l. (Asst. Secretary). 

The Samrailani earnestly appeals to the 
generous public to give it all possible help. 
Contributions wilh be tbaukfally received 
and acknowledged by Ramananda Chatterjee, 
91, Upper Circnlar Road. Calcutta. 

There are in those days many calls on 
tho rosonreos of charitably disposed persons. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped the ,cry of .tho 
famished villagers of Bengal will meet with 
adeqnato response, w , ^ 


“The rainfall last year was deficient especially 
at the times when it was most: needed for the 
planting and 8ubs«i,u6nt prowtU of the paddy crop 
which forms the mainstay of lifo to a great majority 
of the population of this District. Jnvestigaiion 
has ahown that over large areas either no paddy 
could bo planted at all or the crop planted was 
only a raiserahle fraction of tho normal yiefu. The 
smalloess nf the harvest sfTects not only the rayats 
and petty landholdejs but also the labouring class. 
Many of the rayats have to resort to manual labour 
and thus the number of men wanting work is 
greatly increased but the amount of labour -ovaila* 
able is less than usual. These two classes are 
therefore faced with the cerUinty of great distress 
which will become more and more acute until the 
next harvest is gathered in.” , 

Bankura is'now in the throes of a severe 
famine with all its concomitant evils, such 
as scarcity of water and cholera and other 
cpidemio diseases. In the conise of (he last 
thirteen years, the District has had to pass 
through three such visitations. Such repeated 
calamities have depleted the resources of the 
population to withstand famiae even for a 
short time. 

The Bankura Sammilani, a Society orga- 
nized for the people of Bankura and regis- 


The Brahmo Samaj Centenary Essay 
Competition 

On Ihe occasion of the celebration of tbf 
Brabrao Samaj Centcoary amumber of medals and 
priacs will be awarded to tbc writers of the best 
essays on the following Bubjecls , 

. 1. The Btahmo Samaj and Ram Mohan Roy< 
Open to children up to tho ace of i2, 

2- The work of the Brahmo Samaj daring the 
last hundred years. Open to boys and girls of 
High Schools. < < 

3. The ipfluenco of the Brahmo Samaj on the 
progress of India. Open to College students. 

The essays may be wiittca in any of tie 
following languages 

1. English 7. Telugu 

2. Beagali 8- Tamil ' ' 

. 3. Hindi 9. Malaj'aUm 

4. Urdu 10. Kanaiese 

5. Marathi 11. Oriya 

6. Gujarati 12. Khasi 

The essays must reach Mr. U. C. Sarkar, 
Secretary. Brahmo Samaj Centenary Committee, 
at 210-6 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on or before 
Jaoo 30. I 92 A 


tered under Act XXI of I860, which main- 
tains a Medical School and Hospital, success- 
fuliy undertook famiae relief on two previous 
occasions ' and won the confidence and 
generous support of the public. This firoo 
the Sammilani has appointed a famine relief 
sub-committee consisting of the following 
members : — 

Ramimanda Chatterjee (President) ; 

Rai II. K Raha Bahadnr, Post Jlaster General, 

Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, Dy. Accountant 

Oencral, (Treasnrera)i 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Novel in 
“Vishal Bharat” 

Readers of Hindi will be glad to learn 
that Rabindranath Tagoro’s new novel 
Kumttdini will begin to appear serially in 
the Hindi magazine "Vishal Bharat" from 
Its May number. 
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Just Demauds of Railway Men 

At B public meeting' held in Calcutta oa 
Apiil_25 last to express sympathy ^rith the E. 
I. Railway workmen in a practical manner Mr. 
C F. Andrews stated that there were fir© 
points which appeared to him both reasona- 
ble and moderate in the workmen’s demands, 
namely 

.11) No workman should be paid below a 
minimum rats which should be fixed for the lowest 
paid workmen so as to ensure a living wage. 

(u) Railway workmen at Howrah and Lillooah 
Should be remunerated for bank holidaya and 
festival off days in the same manner as at 
Jamal pur, 

.(ill) Since nnder the reconstrnction scheme it 
teight be aisumed that a smaller number of tuinds 
Would turn oat no leas work than before and since 
the railway had been makins eood, profits for the 
last three years, an increase of pay should be given 
to the workmeo. provided they were ready to 

S ocept the re-oonstruction programme set forward 
7 the Railway Doard. 

(it) a comprehensive scheme shonld be atarted 
whereby Indian workmen woold be offered qoar- 
tera neat the workshops at alow rent. This had 
already been done for high naid service, which 
was mainly Anslolodian and European. It should 
bo extended to the lower paid Iniun workmen 
according to their rennirements, and a temporary 
allowance should be given to those to whom no 
quarters conid be offered. Snch a housing pro- 
gramme would amply repay the State owing to the 
{screased health and contentmeot of the workmen. 

(v) A representative body should approach the 
Agent to open discussion along those general lines 
with a view to end the strike. 

The sDggestions made by Mr. Andrews 
are qnite reasocablo and moderate. 

TThere the State owns a railway, it stands 
in tbo place of the capitalist. Like other 
capitalists it is in a position to hold oat 
loagec thaa iis earpfoyees who issf be ea 
strike. Bot the position of vantage occupied by 
capitalists is due to their getting rich at 
the expense of labour. Not that all capita- 
lists intentionally cheat the workers of their 
just dues. The whole system of distribution 
of wealth is so unjust that perfectly honest 
and fair-minded capitalists often uniolention. 
ally and unconsciously withhold their 
just dues from their lower grade employees. 
It is this iniquitous system which enables 
capibil to feel strong enough to starve 
strikers into sarrcndcr. But this mental 
attitude is just as inhuman as if one were 
to say, “Accept my terms or I shoot yon 
down.” For. in either case, whether (be 
worker is shot down or practically starved 
to death, the ultiroato result is the same. 
Just as the workers should not think of 


gaining their object by physical violence, so 
capitalists also should not think of obtaiuing 
a victory by the indirect threat of shooting 
them down or starving them into sabmission, 
both of which are varieties of physical 
riolencd. Arbitration is the only right 
method. 


The Bombay Mills Strike 

Oiriag to the strike of the mill-hands 
most cotton mills in Bombay aro closed. As 
soon as there are strikes, the (jovernment 
should take the first opportunity to arbitrate. 
But this IS sot done. Things are allowed 
to drift and take a serious turn, and then 
it is alleged, shooting becomes inovitable. 
Bat, cossideriog that British labourers are 
physically better fed and more uosubmissive 
tbao ocr mill-hands, one wonders why shoot- 
ing IS resorted to more often in India than 
in Great Britain Perhaps it is inaccurate 
to use the word “wopder” in this eonoectioD ; 
for some of the mam reasons for the freer 
use of fire arms m India by the police and 
(he Earopeaos are well-known— human life 
IS cheap here and the people bare no 
political power. 


Educational Expenditure of American 
Cities 


T^e Neto York Times writes : 

American cities aie now spending more than a 
(hird of their loUl expenditures on public schools, 
(he Commerce Department aoaonnew todav. The 
aggregate ontlay for these schools m the 250 cities 
ot the oonntry having more than S'J.COO popuJafion 
was ?G07.b59^3 in 1925, or 37 per cent, of the 
total city payments and $14 51 per capita. 

Cities having more than 30,000 population m 
1916 were estimated to have spent but $3.30 per 

capita on schools. . 

The 230 cities in 1926 had a debt of |932.O0O,COO 
iaenrr^ in previons years for permanent school 
improvemeota, white the similar debt of such 
cities in 1916 was but $3S5,000,OW. 

The 250 cities in 1926 had investments In school 
tmildings, grcnnda and equipment of S2.!12 0(X).000. 
while the cities of 1916 hil only 1750074,000 so 
invest^ 


One dollar is roughly equivalent to three 
rupees. 'What percentage of their incomes 
do our municipalities spend on education ? 
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Afghan Students and Their King in 
Berlin 

In the course of a description of King 
Araannllah’s reception at Berlin, an American 
paper ^ites: 

Kinp Amanullah with President von IlindenbarR 
at his left walked alonn a lino of some twenty*Bv 0 
Afghan^ youths, most of them students in Berlin 
institutions of learning, who Bhoutcd''Qnah, Ullahl" 
as they whipped their hats oft their heads. Thcro 
was no trace of kingly hauteur about the Afghan 
ruler as he acknowledged this expression of loyally 
from a little group of his eubiects far away, hko 
himself, from their mountain home. i 

Kino ItEiunNS Students* Salutes. 

Instead of saluting perfunctorily and hurrying 
forward. King Amannllah. with a really friendly 
smile Jjghtitig his face, paced slowly past the 
Swarthy youths, carefully saluting each in tarn. 

Suddenly, a girl stepped forward and handed 
her lieae lord, a packet tied with gold ribbon 
containing a gift for him. This he acknowl^gcd 
with a special salute and smile, and handed it to 
talking behind him, while more shouts 
of DllaU ’ rang out. 

^ The population of Afffhonisfan is eight 
millions aooording to the highest estimate, 
whereas that of India is 320 miUtons. If 
Afghanistan can send 25 students to Berlin, 
India ought to be able to send a thousand. 
But in comparison with tbo number of Afghan 
students there the nninbcr of Indian students 
is very small. 


World’s Greatest Radio Station in Germany 

^yith the formal opening of the new radio 
sending station at Zeesen, fifteen miles from Berlin. 
Germany now possesses by far the most powerful 
station of the kind in the world. It has the tre* 
mendous energy of 120 kilowalts, or six times 
that of Daventry, the most powerful English 
station, and about a half more than Sc^enectadv. 
The steel masis that bear the antennae are nearly 
700 feet high. 

So Germany’s defeat in war, however 
brought about, does not mean her defeat in 
everything els& 


Katioual and Sectional Activities 

In the course of bis presidential address 
at the Jubbulpore session of tbe Hindu Maba- 
sabha Mr. N. C. Kolkar said : — 

It is inevitable that rublic-spirited men sbonld 
be .incessantly called upon to take part in a 
variefy of activities, seme of which may, to a 


superficial observer, appear to be mutually incon- 
sistent or contradictory. But tlio man who cares 
to look deeper into tilings cau easily Ret over 
this sense of contradiction. It is, of course, a 
diflicutt task to recoucile work for a I'articular 
communitv with work for the nation as a whole. 
But we of the. nindu Mabasabha have now learnt 
Ify long experience to reconcile tho two, and I 
am glad to . find that, with the advance of time, 
the number is decreasing of thoso who would 
diaracterize whatever is sectional as necessarily 
anU-national. In all purely national mattei^ even 
thesfann^est supporter of the ilmdu Mabasabha 
ought, of coarse, to bo able to say that he is an 
Indian first. 

This is quite a sane view. 


The Hindu Mahasabba aud Politics 

Whether tho Hindu Mabasabha should have 
anything to do with politics was a question 
which was incidentally referred to at tbe 
Subjects Committoo meeting of tbe 
Myrneosingh session of the Bengal Provincial 
Hiodu Sabba. Tbe view which the 
present writer expressed was that, though the 
.Mabasabha was not primarily, mainly and 
directly concerned with polities, it ought to 
express its opinion on political questions 
it the interests of the Hiodu community 
be prejudicially affected by any resolutions 
and activities of tbe Indian National Congress 
or sectional bodies like the Muslim League! 
but the main object of tho Mabasabha is 
fho social bettorment of the Hindu comenuai- 
ty in the widest sense In trj'ing to bring 
about such improvement it really subserves 
the highest national ends. 

It should be presumed that the leaders 
of (he Mabasabha are aware of tho dangers 
and disadvantages of turning a religious 
comniunity into a political party. That 
excellent weekly, Ihe Catholic Herald of 
India, now defunct, wrote something very 
apposite on this subject on October 1, 1924. 
It said : — 

Besides religious ignorance, Dr. R. Tagore’a 
diagnosis, atfn'buiing the revival of inter-communaj 
violence to tho Khilafat campaign, contains a good 
deal of truth. , It is the peculiar danger of identi- 
fying politics with religion, from which Christians 
in India have so nsncll to fear, but which has 
recoiled on the authors themselves. Politiw 
should always bo permeated with religion and 
sanctified by its principles, but to turn a roUgious 
denotnioatioo into a political party profits neuiier 
religion nor politics. Catholics in other countries 
have liad sad experiences in this matter. Mr. 
Qandhi has belied his own principles, in them- 
selves perfectly sound, by playing too much of the 
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jwhtical tuae on the relicious BiriDR, and the 
CiOnp has snapped. > 

Let India be Joved and defended by all Indians : 
let jiafriotism be a common pnyileeo of every 
■creed, let India’s love be their common lave and 
mutaal bond. _ She is _ great enough to inspire 
ejery one ivith patriotic devotion. Ihitriotism 
€hould t'C the eoramou platform of all the creeds, 
and unite them m one single passion; but it 
severs them, directly it is made the pnvilege of 
selected religions. 


The Lilooah Strike 

\Ve know strikes are the very last means 
which should he resorted to for the redre-^s 
ol the grievances of labour ; they should 
never be lightly entered upon, as they 
involve much sofferiog and often lead to 
violence. But if owing to any cause work- 
<Qen have to strike, the employers should 
not vindictively try to starve them into 
■enirender. In the ease of the Lilooah 
strike ?Ir. Andrews has expressed the opioioo 
that the grievances of the men are sub* 
•stantial— “they are wretchedly paid for most 
substantial work, and still more wretchedly 
housed ; and it is aothiog short of a stand* 
ing disgrace tbjt the Oovornment should 
have refused to build decent quarters for 
workmen, allowing them to contioue to live 
«mid the filth of Howrah, where pools 
•engendered diseases on every side.’* And 
yet it is argued by advocates of India’s 
oonnectiOD with the League of Nations in 
British interests th-it that connectioo has 
very greatly benefited Indian labourers. 

After a detailed study of the Lilooah 
strike Mr. Andrews has come to the roocla- 
sioD that the Bengal Government should with- 
out a moment’s delay establish a board and 
invite each side to submit its case to it for 
arbitration. 


Hindi Translations of Tagore’s Works 
The Poet Rabindranath Tagore has, by an 
agreeroeni, given the proprietor and editor of 
this Review the solo right of pnblisbing 
Ilindi translations of all or any of his 
Bengali works in prose and poetrj. Ihose, 
therefore, who have hitherto published such 
translations with or without his permission 
should desist from publishing new translations 
or new editions of old translations. Publisbers 
<tf translations alre.ady in print should setUo 
•vith Babu Ramananda Chatterjee the terms 


on^ which tliey may lawfully go on selling 
their present stock in hand until it is ex- 
hausted. 


Allahabad Public Library 

The latest annual report of the Allahabad 
Public Library shows continued progress. 
Its subject catalogue is an eiceJIent piece of 
work and shows, what we havn known by 
long use of the library, that its directors 
have made good selections in keeping it up- 
to-date T?ie Pioneer only states a fact when 
it Says that “there can be few public libraries 
in India outside the big seaport towns to 
surpass this id catholicity and completeness” 
Though we left Aliahabad twenty years ago 
we still find the Allahabad Public Library 
occasionally more serviceable than any in 
Calcutta From the numbers of books in 
lodiau languages issued to depositors, given 
in (he report, we find that the library keeps 
Hindi, Urdu aod Bengali books also. 


The Bengali Out door Game of “Hadu* 
du du” 

The Bengali out*door game “Hadu-dn-da” 
is good alike for physical exercise and team- 
work. Its other great recommendation is 
that It IS entirely inexpensive. Familiatity 
often makes ns blind to the real merits of 
our own games which are obvious to 
foreigners A young Hnogarian of the name 
of Francis Balazs, who has been touring in 
Eastern countries in connection with the 
World Tooth Peace Congress, was recently 
preseotat aHadu-du-du Tournament in Calcutta. 
He has, according to the Chlciilta Jriiiiicipal 
Gaxelle, given his impressions of the game 
in the following words to Mr. Narayan 
Chandra Ghosh, the director of the game : — 
The most pleasant erperiences are those that 
come as aarprises. I am extremely glad that yon 
called my attention to your national game. 

Badii-du da is a very interesting one and I 
enjoyed it iramenseJv. ft is a game into which 
the player’s whole personality enters ; his physical 
fitness as well as his temperament One jnmps 
across the line with the tenseness of nme and 
mutele, another is hopping gracefully, while a 
third tries to tease the opponent. 

It is a game that is both tndnidualistie and 
soetalistie. a characterisation of human beings as 
they are. Beyond the dancer-zone the player 
enters alone. He has the whole world against 
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himself. But overwhelmed or comicR to tho eod 
of h)s breath, ho falls back upon flio community. 
Into adventures the individual onlv dares to enter. 
The defence, however, is displayed by all topelher. 

It is quick and irretrlovable. One Illtlo mistake, 
and the player is lost. Then aeain it oltcn Boes 
on for a long time without olferintr any thine 
interosting: while in tho neitt moment, all of a 
sudden, something very exciting happens. This 
13 all 60 much like life. 

I filial! surely try to introduce Iladti-dtt'du 
into Transylvania for its genuine htumn qualitiea. 

The work yon are doing in keeping alive this 
and other peculiarly Indian games, deserves all 
praise. No less admirable is another of your 
society’s aims, to study and practise other nation’s 
games as well. I hope some time I shall have 
I time to tell yon atiout the national games o! the 
Hongarians.— Francis Balazs. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

With reference to one of our notes in 
tho last issue, J7ie Indian Social Reformer 
observes that “it is not the bosiness of 
politicians but of the police to prevent out* 
rages on women." That is trne, of course. 
But when the police cannot or does not do 
so, "politicians ’’ and others most do so. 
In Bengal tho police have not been able to 
adequately grapple with dacoities; hence 
defence parties have been formed in some 
villages with the knowledge and consent of 
the Government. Similarly, not only have the 
police failed to cope with the evil of out- 
rages on women in some Bengal districts, 
but when a Bengal M. L. C. asked whether 
the Bengal Government vfould take any 
special steps to prevent such outrages, the 
rupfy frss ia ibo segsiire. Ob}^ b StbcHod 
of the outrages that actually take place come 
before law-courts, and only some of these 
cases end in the conviction of the accused. 
What is worse, in quite a number of cases 
no trace has yet been found of the girls and 
women outraged though months, and in a 
few cases, years have passed since the 
prosecution of the ravishers. For these 
reasons, among others, we suggested that in 
Bengal “Hindus, young and old, should be 
more courageous, willing and able to protect 
girls and women than they are. and girls 
and women should also be taught the arts of 
self-defence.” This has “surprised” our 
contemporary and led it to indulge in the 
platitude that it is not the business of politi- 
cians but of the police to prevent outrages 
on women. 

Our contemporary goes on to ask 


Does tho presence or absence of tho purdah 
mpterially affect tfio risk of such ontragos ? If 
BO. there must be more outrases in non-purdahi 
provinces, like Bombay, Madras and the Central 
Provinces than in Upper India ? We are not 
aware that this is the case In fact, we think 
that this is not tho cose. Then, again, wo should 
like to have n eight of the statistics which, the 
Modem Itevieto says, show that Hindu girls are 
victimised m larger number than Muslim girls, 
IVima facie, we shouid say that cannot be, as 
w'oinen not iourod to the purdali are likely to be 
able better to look after themselves, and girls who 
do not observe purdah or observe it less strictly 
are generally more resourceful in an emergency 
than women who are brought up in strict seclu- 
sion. If actually a larger proportion of Hindu 
'girls go astray, there must be other counteracting 
causes, and Uic raising of the marriage age and- 
cducalion of girls will bring about in their train- 
other necessary reforms calculated to make women 
fitrong-mioded and self-reliant. 

As wo said, “In writing this we do not 
Indirectly suggest that purdah should be 
made stricter among Hindus,” and our con- 
fomporary has quoted that sentenoe^ 
wo do not soe the relevancy and necessity 
of Its questions and of its lay sermon on 
the value of not observing purdah Tbongh 
living in benighted Bengal, we have long 
known these things and pointed oat repea* 
tedly that women who enjoy freedom of 
movement are more courageous, resourceful 
and self-reliant than those “inared to tbe- 
purdab.” Wo have, therefore, frequently 
urged that tbo abolition of the purdah 
would be one of the indirect effective 
remedies /or outrages oa women. But as, 
for reasons on which we do not like to 
dwell in detail, there are many brutal ravi- 
sbersinsome districts of Bengal, not used in 
fAeir soaiety to the free niovemenf of vraaiea.. 
aud as that fact jeopardises the honour of 
noo-purdah girls and women more than that 
of those who are beyond the ken of these 
evil-minded biutes, it is necessary during 
tho period of transition from purdah to no- 
purdah fui ns men to give all the protection 
we can to girls and women who have occa- 
sion to move about outside tbeir homes 

As for the statistics which The Indian 
Social Reformer wants, wo shall give them 
presentiy. Week after week some time ago Baba 
Kiishnakumar Mitra gave statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal in his weekly, the Sanji- 

which were very laboriously and care- " 
fnlly compiled, and have remained unchallenged 
to this day. Of course, the figures related 
only to published cases. The following table 
gives the religion, civil condition and nnrabera 
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of tho women ontrajed daring the period 
for which the figares were compiled: 

Hindu Jluslim Christian Doknowa Total 
tlnmarried 40 21 2 3 ’ 66 

Harned 213 82 0 8 303 

Widowed 87 . 5 0 4 96 

Unknown 137 33 1 . ■ 30 , 206 


Total 


477 


146 


45 


671 


Thongh Mnslim women greatlj oataninber 
Hindu women in Bengal, the^ latter are 
oafraged in larger numbers than the former. 
It is needless to dwell here on the causes of 
this state of things. 

Our contemporary writes, “If actnally a 
larger proportion of Hintfn girfs ffo attray," 
etc. We wrote about outrages on women. 
We suppose, to be outraged and to go astray 
are different things. ' i 

Our contemporary is a master of sociology 
and social reform problems ; but we may 
without offence claim to possess some detailed 
knowledge of social conditions in Bengal 
which it does not ‘possess. 


"The City College Incident” 

The Indian Social Reformer has published 
a leading article tinder the above captioo. As 
its main observations have been answered 
in its own columns by a member of the City 
College Conncil, we need not take the 
trouble to do so again in detail. We shall 
comment on only a few sentences of the 
article. Oar contemporary says : 

In onr previous comment on tbe incident we 
pointed ont that tho Hostel was not a cborcb. The 
Modern Review retorts that it is not a temple either. 
IJaite tme. But a Hindu puja is not solely a 
temple afiair, and domestic worship is more 
important in Hinduism than temple worshipi.” 

Oar contemporary forgets that the Hostel 
stndents claim to be fighting for tho right of 
what they call "congregational worship” in 
the Hostel, by which they mean corporate 
worship Now sneh worship is not generally 
a domestic affair, bnt is performed m temp- 
les, of which sometimes temporary structures 
serve the purpose. That at any rate 
is the case in Bengal We do not know 
what it is in Bombay and Madras. We 
possess only a vague general knowledge of 
• those provinces and have, therefore, never 
engaged in any controversy which requires 
detailed knowledge of them. 

Our contemporary says: — 


Saraswatt. the Hindu Minerva is the proper 
Patron saint of an educational institution with 
high ideals such .is those for which City Cotlega 
snd its devoted Principal stand and it is a great 
rttythat the froable should have arisen about 
oaraswati Puja ” 

We, too, are sorry that any students 
should bayo thought that one of the ways 
of propitiating the Goddess of Knowledge 
is to teach a lesson to those who impart 
knowledge to them. We hope our serious- 
minded contemporary will excuse us for 
Confessing that tho idea of a Brahmo College 
having Saraswati as its patron “saint” has 
Vastly amused us. The Brahmos of Bengal 
may be quite wrong — they may be fools, 
but as they profess to bo worshippers of the 
Ooo Ood who IS formless, bow can they have 
ft goddess of a polytheistic pantheon — wa 
do not mean the least disrespect to her, as 
the patron “saint” of their college ? And 
Ik Saraswati a saint (or a deity) by the by ? 
It IS not usual to think and speak of Hindu 
gods and goddesses as saints. 

^ As our contemporary thinks that 
Christian Missionarres are striving hard to 
make the Christian Church in India coati- 
Doous With tbe ancic-nt religious cnlture of 
the country”, it is to be hoped that it has 
ftiready suggested to the Madras Christian 
College to make Saraswati its patron saint 
ftod Its suggestion has been accepted. 

As regards "conserving every particle of 
of the past which has the slightest cnltnral 
or ebararfpr value, ” the editor of The Indian 
Social Reformer would not have thought it 
necessary to write what he has done, if he 
bad been acquainted with that portion of 
Bengali literature which has been created by 
Beogsii Brahmo authors, including Brahmo 
iatfialalas. Had he read even those Bengali 
epeeches and sermons of Kesbnb Chunder 
Sen alone which unravel the spiritual truths 
Underlying the conceptions of some Hindu 
Gods and Godesses, his apprehensions would 
have been set at rest. We beg to bo pardon- 
ed for writing about Bengal. Oar only 
excuse for doing so is that Brahmoism arose 
in Bengal, its first teachers were Bengalis, 
tqost of the literature they and other Brahmos 
of Bengal have created is in Bengali, and 
the City- College is managed by Bengali 
Brahmos. We are not, of coarse, so pre- 
sumptnous as to suggest that Mr. Natarajan 
should have read or should read Bengali 
literature before lecturing to or admonishing 
the Brahmos of Bengal on cnltnral matters, 
including ancient Hindu culture. We are 
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quUo ready to learn from him and other 
teachers, as wo have hitherto done with great 
advantage. But as platitudes are apt to be 
rather boring, oco does not like to bo pelted 
with them, if it can bo helped. 


All Parties Swaraj Constitution 

On the 22nd Eebroavy last the All Parlies 
Conferenco passed a resolntion appointing 
a Committee to report to the Conferenco on 
the following subjects : Constitution of the 
Swaraj Parliament—wbethot bi-camoMl ■- or 
uni-cameral, Franchise, Declaration of' Rights, 
Rights of Labour and Peasantry. Indian 
States A report of the Committee has been 
published, and suggestions azii criticisms have; 
been invited from the public. 

The Committee of the Conference consists 
of twenty-two members, inclnding the two 
co-opted members. Though one of the 
subjects to be considered by the Commuiee 
was and is Indian Slates, it does not appear 
that any member hae benn chosen to 
renresenl oven 'the biggest or the. moat pro- 
eiceaive ones. The reasons for this omission 
are nntnown and may never be known. As 
regards Brilish-ruled India, two membere 
como from Delhi, dve from the U. P, -font 
from Madras, six from Bombay, four rom 
the Paniab, and one from Ajmer or Rajputana. 
No member has been chosen from Assam, 
Balnchistan, Bengal, DihM and Orissa. Dnrma. 
Central Provinces and Berar, Coorg, and N.- 
yy P Province. This shows that ool of 
a total popnlation of 246,000,200 liviog in 

BriHA-ruled India, 110,221,610 or nearly a 
hall have not been drawn upon for drafling 
a Swaraj constitution for the conntry. This 
Sircumslance may be accounted ™ 
ways. It may be that among these 118 
millions of people no one was found snfflciont- 
ly qnaliaed to be given a place among the 
"constitationnl experts and political ‘•“'j''™® 
(as they are called in ‘he report) who lorm t^ 
nonimitteo. It may be that the All Panics 
Conference asked some 

each of the uereprescDted I rovmces to 
accept membership of the CommiUee, but 
none'^ was found willing or able to do so. It 
may be that only those Provinces which were 
regarded as the most progressive, enlightened 
or influential were considered entitled to 
representation in the Committee, 
bo that it was not intended or thonght 
necessary by the organisers and directors 


of tUo All Parties Conference to make 
the Committee democratic and represeo- 
tativo. What the real reasons were are 
not known and probably will never be known. 

The report is an important document and 
records the recommendations, ^ of the 
Committee,*' including the opinions- of 
dissenting members on some points. It 
does not generally stale tho ’ reasons for 
the recommoudations, .decisions or dissen- 
tient views, probably because it was iraprac- 
ticablo to do so. or, 'oven if- practicably 
would have mado the report < bulky ^ and 
delayed - its publication,' For similar 
reasons suggestions 'and criticisms mast 
likewise bo -generally brief and without 
any. statement of reasons. 

Declaration of Rights. This is compro- 
henslvo.' Nevertheless, wo support the 
dissenting I opinions' that it should be stated 
that tho sovereignty of tho Commonwoaltn 
belonged to the people and was inalienable, 
indivisible, and imprescriptible. At the ond 
of Article 2 the words -“and by duly consu- 
toted contts of law” shonld be added. Xb® 
articles suggested to be introdneed by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar regarding tho equa ity ot 
castes and communities may . bo given a 
place in the Declaration of Rights, provid®® 
it is rondo quite clear that only eqaalily as 
regards political, civic and economlo, rights 
andbpportnnitles is meant Personally, we are 
in theory and octnal practice in favour of 
equality iu social and religious raattorg also. 
But tbere are large numbers of orthodox pooplo 
who ought to be persuaded' to accept such 
equality, not forced by law to do so. ‘ _ 

The Indian States The recommendations 
regarding the Indian States are acceptable. 
As Dr. Bosant’s reasons for disagreement 
with paragraphs 1 and 3 are not given, 
it cannot be discussed. Pandit Mad®° 
Mohan Mnlaviya is right in suggesting the 
omission of “and people” in paragraph a 
(“agreement between the Commonwealth ana 
the Govornraout and people of the States ), 
because there is no available means of treating 
with "tho people” of tho vast majority of the 
States. 

hangnage. The language of tho Common- 
wealth shonld bo both Hindustani and Bag- 
lish. In the provinces, the local langnage^, 
with old and modern literatures, and Kagljsh 
may bo used. In Hindustani-speaking 
provinces, tiie people will use Hindnstani 
and English. Similarly, in a provincial ares 
speaking Tamil, for eiamplo, Tamil and 
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English will be used. What we mean is 
that as io Hindnstani-speaViDg areas edocat^ 
people are to be bi-liognal (speaking Hiado- 
stani and English), so in Tamil-speaking 
areas also (for example) they are to be 
bi-IingnaL 

The Committee’s recommendation is that 
in the provinces, the local languages will 
natarally take pride of place, bnt Hindnstani 
and, if necessary, English can be used'* 
"We do not say that in the provinces of which 
Hindnstani is not a mother-tnngne, it must 
not or shall not be nsed. What we suggest 
is that in snch provinces it should be perfect- 
l.v njdjrma] jj5P fjibpr Eh^Jixb 

Hindastani in addition to the focal vernacalar. 
Patriotic bias or animus should not blind 
us to the fact that for cultural, political and 
commercial intercourse with the world abroad 
we require to know at least one Enropeao 
language, and as English is the most widely 
spoken of such languages and many Indians 
know it already, it would be best and most 
expedient to continue to learn and use it 
Edncated lodiaas would, therefore, be to 
future, as many of them are already, bi- 
lingual. In Hicdustaui-speakiog areas 
educated people need not learn more than 
one langnage in addition to their vernacular 
In other areas also the educated people 
should not be obliged to kcow more 
than one language besides their verna- 
cular, and that language would be Eoglisb 
both as a world lingua franca and an Indian 
lingua franca. The arraugeraent we suggest 
would place an .equal educational burden on 
Hindustani-speaking and DOO-HIndostaQi- 
speaking areas. Bnt if any arrangement be 
made by which non-niodnstaDi-speakiog 
persons would be obliged to learn Hindustani 
and English in addition to their vernacnlar, 
they most be tri-lingual, whereas Hindostani- 
speakiog persons need be only bi-iiDgca). 
Of course, educated people may, if they can 
and like, be tnliugnal. quadnlingual. etc. 
What we want is that the linguistic burden 
should press equally heavily on the people of 
all provinces. - . 

Many of ns dislike English (the present 
writer does not), because it is the laugnage 
of a conquering people But as the Urdu 
script is the script of an once conquering 
people but is no longer so. so under Swmj 
English wonld be only the language of the 
whilom conquerors and rulers of India. 
Therefore, as the Urdu script has been pres- 
cribed to be used in the alteriiative, there 
80-16 


should not be any reasonable objection to 
the nso of English under Swaraj, particular- 
ly as it facilitates world intercourse. 

Uni-Cameral or Bi-Cameral Legi^lalurc.', 
As there are to be both Central and 
Efovincial Governments and as members 
qro to be returned to the Central 
Ijegislaturo “on an uniform population basis,” 
the more populous provinces would return 
hiore members than the less popnlous ones. 
Id the circomstances, tho less populous ones 
Plight complain of “the tyranny of numbers”. 
8o in order to counteract this 
tyranny”, there should be a second Chamber 
the Ceatral Le^isUtare aa the Aenedesa 
Plan, to which each province would send an 
«qoal number of members Io our opinion 
tli© Central Legislature should, therefore, be 
bi-cameral The proviucial legislatures should 
be nui-camera! 

franchise We are for literacy or mini- 
11)001 income franchise for the present, and 
adoU suOrage later, not earlier than ten years 
Pk later than twenty years offer the holding 
of the first elections on the literacy or 
toioimncD income basis. During this period of 
ten or twenty years, all children and illiterate 
adotte must have at least free elementary 
education, as provided m Article 5 of the 
Declaration of Rights. There is much to be 
said in favour of Mr. Vijiaraghavaohariar’s 
suggestion to give the franchise to every 
person whose educational qualifications 
wtre not below matriculation or its equi- 
valent 

Bights of Labour and Peasantry Tho 
recommendations of the Committee on this 
subject are good. There Is no barm in 
accepting Mr. Joshi’s suggestion that the right 
to strike should be definitely recognised 

Distribution of Poicer'i beiu:een Cential 
and iyoiinctal Oovernments While agreeing 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
in Ihe main we would support the following • 

Mt S S Iyengar’s opinion that "Fees” should 
b« a provincial subject, Mr Vijiaraghavachariar’s 
suggestion that Excise should be a Central 
sB^ect 

As the ‘Meston Award” has not given 
goheral satisfaction, the committee, iu oar 
opinion, should deal with the Distribution 
of Becenuts leticeen the central and Proim- 
cial Qorernments also. It is connected with 
the distribution of powers between the 
Central and Provincial Oovernments. For 
without adequate funds powers cannot be 
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adequate by exercised for the good of (ho 
people. 

Other Items. Wo are for joint electorates, 
^vith, if necessary, reservation of seats for 
minorities in all provinces on an nnlform 
plan only for a definitely fixed period 
not exceeding ten years. Wo are against 
the reservation of seafs for majorities in any 
province eventemporarily. 

We think the redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis is not practicable 
all over India. In the case of some areas, 
c- g., the Oriya-speating tracts, the 
idea should bo given effect to. In cases 
■where lingnistic redistribution is merely a 
cloak for obtaining a communal majority, we 
are against it. 

The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, etc., are not singly 
populous enough and rich enough to be 
able to support a Governor apiece, a legislature 
apiece, and other paraphernalia of a “Re- 
formed'' province. They may and should 
be given the advantages of the best form 
of Government and executive and 
jodiolal administration prevent in India 
by being associated or amalgamated with 
the nearest “Governor’s Province.” If they 
do not agree to such a step, they can only 
have their judicial aad other departments 
approximated to the best that is in 
India. In no case have they the right to 
be a financial burden on the rest o! India 
Even as matters stand at present, many of 
these areas are not self-supporting, as the 
following figures taken from the Slalesman'ft 
Year-Book for 1927 will show: 


Area Tear Reveaoa Brpenditure 

Rs. in lacs Ks. in lacs 

I Ajmer-SIerwara 1924-25 25'9 


Baluchistan 
Coorg 1925-6 

Delhi 1926-7 

N.-W.F. Pr. 1924-5 


2079 

13-7 

35 

77’2 


76-41 

141 

800 

270*8 


It is not possible in this note to discuss 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s suggestion that "the 
constitnlion should establish a democratic 
socialist republic in India,” particularly asdetails 
are wanting and asthero are different kinds of 
socialisTD. He also wants election by “economic 
units”. The suggestion may be discussed 
if concrete examples be given to make 
it easy to understand what exactly 
he desires. “Elections by economic unite” 
may “automatically do away with the 
problem of communal representation” ; bat 
other problems may take its place. There 


may bo bittor strifes among economic 
units as there are among religious communi- 
ties. The numerical strength, the revenue- 
yieding capacity, etc., of the different eco- 
nomic units would, no doubt, be taken into 
account. 


A Suggestion for Constitution-makers. 

Wo wish to draw the attention of the 
All Parties Conference to the subject of the 
allotment of revenues to the different pro- 
vinces for provincial expenditure. They 
all know that though Bengal is the 
most populous province in India and though 
Government collects very largo suras of 
money within its boundaries, it is allowed 
to keep for its provincial expenditure 
a sum which is less than what any other 
major province is allowed to keep. Bengal’s 
provincial allotment is utterly inadequate 
for its large and disease-ridden population. 
It is starved on the plea that it enjoys a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue. 
We will not argue that point now. 
The we shall say only this that, if the 
Bengal landlords are gainers by the Perma- 
nent settlement, they do not generally make 
tho people of Bengal sharers in the advantages 
of that arrangement. constitution-raakers 
may recommend its abolition, if they like. 
Bnt in any case they should recommend an 
eqoitable allotment of revenues for provincial 
©xpeoditure to all provinces. 

It may be that there are other provinces 
which have been as unjastly treated as 
Bengal in the matter of allotment of reveuue 
for provincial expenditnre. In their case 
also the wrong should be righted. It would 
produce greater national solidarity in India, 
if the grievances of one province wore 
sought to be redressed by the leaders of the 
other provinces also. It is for this reason 
that, though Bengal is unroprosented iu the All 
Parties CoDfereuce Committee, we hope that 
this subject will engage its attention. 


JogendranaUi Chandhri 

Mr. Jogendranath Chandhri, tho distin- 
guished lawyer of Allahabad, passed away 
last month in his residence ia that city at 
the ago of eighty. Tributes have been paid 
to his great ability ns a lawyer by such 
distinguished members of the bar as Sir Tcj 
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Bahadnr Sapru. Ha was a great scholar, too, 
and a voracious reader of hooks, ever; 
Eoglish mail bringiog to him a fresh batch 
of them for study. He began life as a 
professor in the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution (now the Scottish Churches College) 
in Calcutta, and was well-known for his 
uncommon command over English. 

2/<e Leader says: “We think it is ack- 
nowledged by almost all that DO one has 
ever practised in the Allahabad High Coort 
who equalled Mr. Chaudhri in sheer brilli- 
ance of advocacy,” 

Mr. Chaudhri was not “politically minded.” 
‘He Was far too shy and retiring ever to be 
tempted into public life. A solitary occasion 
when he could he induced to attend a public 
meeting was in 1905 to join in Allahabad’s 
protest against Lord Curzon’s convocation 
address, libellons of Indian character.” Yet, 
as Th« Leader recalls. 


Our all-wise Oovemment ordered or allowed a 
police search of Mr. Chandhri’a bouse due to 
suspicion that he had something to do with bomb- 
thtowsrs and their organuation. A Utter addr^sed 
to Dim by a Bengali acquaintance telling him about 

S csslble arrangements for him at Dehra Dun where 
[r. Chaudhri thought of spending a part of the 
summer, was got hold of by the police, as it con- 
tained references to 'rice’, milk and ‘rasgtdla.' 
The police officer asked Mr. Chaudhri for the 
meanings of these words and Mr. Chaudhri replied 
'rice means tice’, ‘milk means milk’ and 'jvstnilla 
means rasffulla’. But the police interpretation was 
that rice was the code word for gunpowder, milk 
for picric acid and raspiilla for bomb. This house- 
search was regarded by everyone at Allahabad and 
elsewhere who knew, or knew of Mr. Chaudhri as 
a political outrage. But we suppose we need not 
add that neither private representation nor a 
question in the Council not press cntidsm was 
successful in forcing an expression of regret from 
the Government for the most wanton insult that 
had been olTered to one of the quietest of men and 
most respected of gentlemen in the whole province. 


^Ve do not think the police search of 
Mr. Chaudbri’s house lowered him in the 
least in public estimation. It was not an 
insult to bin but to the intelligence and 
good sense of (be Government which bad 
ordered it. 


The British Press on the Simon ICommis- 
[sion Boycott' 

Many British papers are at present 
adopting a rather amusingly inconsistent 
attitude towards the boycott of the Simon 
CommissioB in India. In their opinion the 


boycoiters are insignificant both in nnrabors 
and iniluence, and the boycott is fizzling 
out. They hold that those who are eager to 
co-operate with the Commission and cordially 
welcomed it are more numerous and influen- 
tial and their nnmber is increasing. At the 
same time these very newspapers are fulminat- 
ing against the boycotters and are surprised 
and disappointed at their foolishness ! But 
what man m his senses ever got furious with 
a really contemptible opponent ? 


Officials and Subordinates in 
Railways 


As thonsands of E. I. railway workers 
have declared a strike, it would be useful to 
have an idea of the rates of pay of the 
highest and the lowest grade of railway 
employees. In the course of his presidential 
address at the seveotb conference of the 
B and N-W. Bailwaymen at Gorakhpur 
Rai Sabeb Cbandrika Prasad said'— 


The salaries of the highest offlctala of the 
B & N.-W. Railway are Rs SOOO per month for the 
r Agent and Rs. 3200 per month for each of the font 
Beads of (ho Accounts, the Locomotive, the Traffic 
and the Engineering departments , whilst the ray or 
wages of the lowest employees is about Rs.S) ,per 
month only, giving a proportion of 3333 aod 2144 
(0 one. This shows (hat each of (he highest efficraJs 
takes as much as 333.3 or 244 4 men of the lowest 
rank get from the railway , whilst such officials pre- 
tetded to show before the Lee Commission that 
their emoluments in thousands of rupees per month 
were insufficient to defray their expenses , yet they 
maiotain that their suborainata workers should be 
satisfied with Rs. 9. 20, SO. 100, a month. The 
surpnse is that the Lee Commission, the Secretary 
of State and the Government of . India ha-fe 
admitted the false claims of the higher omcials 
bill none of them gave a moment’s thought to do 
justice to the lower employees, who are dailv 
neterioratioff in physical condition and general 
heaUli for want of proper nonnshment. 

iiie Legislative Assembly has repeatedly voted 
for an imperial inquiry into the long standing 
Enevances of the poor men. yet the Government 
of India, professing to be the Trusty of ' the 
people of India, have suppressed the deasion of 
uie people's representatives m the Assembly. 


"What is true of the B. & N.-W. Railway 
is generally true of the other big lines 
The Rat Saheb proceeded to add : — 


The officials mainfain (hat they pay (heir 
snboidioates at the Market rates. It is very wrong 
of the officials to treat their fellow workers 
like goods and chattels. This is quite contrary 
to the provisions of Article 427 of the Treaty 
Peace concluded at Versailles by the High c* 
tiscting Nations m June jlOlO, which declares 
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owiDg to changing times is inevitable. The 
author of the bhashya (commentary) on 
Parasara Samhita has plainly said that oven 
if the injunctions of some scriptures be 
transgressed in bringing about such changes, 
no guilt is incurred and therefore no expia- 
tion is necessary. 

The Pandit farther declared : “The ex- 
ternal form of our religion which has been 
in existence for a thousand years must be 
changed according to the Sastras. Abundant 
proofs exist in the Sastras that we 
have made such changes before. That in 
doing so, we have. sometimes adopted a path 
contrary to the dicta of our tnaliarshts 
("great sages”) and acknowledged this path as 
the path of dharnia — of this too proof can be 
found in the Sastras.” 

“The external form of Dharma has to be 
changed according to the Age. That Achara 
(custom) has to be changed is not a new idea 
to Hindns. No one can reckon how often 
during the Ages such changes have been made 
in the Hindu society. Consequently, it is 
certaiu that for the preservation, improve- 
ment and expansion of our race and religion, 
we shall have to adopt Achara suited to the 
times and give up that formerly practised.” 

In the paragraphs devoted to the so called 
untouchable and depressed classes, the 
Pandit declared that the true strength of the 
Hindu commnnity lies in those classes. “In 
the circumstances if we do not give them 
equal rights in oor society, then our suicide 
is inevitable in a short time.” He pleaded 
for universal toleration. 

It was a very remarkable speech that he 
delivered. 

The resolntions passed at tho Mymensiogb 
session of the Hindu Sabba related to many 
pressing problems, and should be carried out 
by the Hindu community in their entirety. 

Indian Hockey Team in England 

Of the ten matches played by lb© Indian 
hockey team in England, they have won 
nine and lost one, which Is the first match 
of the tour which was characterised by 
wretched weather conditions. At the “At 
Home” given in London to the team and fo 
tho Indian world cyclists Sir Atul Chalterjee 
said, he was sure the visits of such teams 
was the best method for bringing about inter- 
national understanding. He was convinced 
tiiit the success of tbo team would eabanc© 


the international prestige of India. He hoped 
other teams would follow tho example. 


A Little Girl’s Heroism 

A tale of extraordinary coarage on the part of a 
six-year-old girl at Dodballapur is related by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Bangalore. When two days 
ago he witnessed a fire accident there, it appears 
a bat in the poor quarters of (he town caught 
Are in the evening when all inmates were out 
on work. When the hut was half burnt, the gin 
who was playing near by, rushed in and brought 
its younger brother three-years old, and placed it 
on tho road. 

The girl then rushed in 'again brought out a 
babe of sir months safely and then fell do^ 
on the road badly burnt all over but alive. Ihe 
hut was destroyed and very great admiration and 
enthusiasm is evinced by ono and all for the 
silent courage of the girl, who rescued the children 
from certain death. , , 

The Dejmty Commissioner has recommepdea 
five acres grant and other rewards and help to 
her and her family. The bravo girl in hospital ts 
smiling. 


Claim of Protection for “Indian” Oil 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta rightly points out tbo oil 
seeking protection is ono which is hardly 
Indian in anv sense of the term, except 
that it is geographically situated in India. 
It has a foreign capital, a foreign directorate 
and even foreign investments. 

The Chamber protests strongly against the 
nrempifate burry m referring the case of the oil 
indastry and the extremely insufficient period oi 
G8 days by which the Tariff Board are to report 
It strongly objects to the procedure adopted Py 
the Tariff Board of not publishing the on 
companies’ representation and their decision M 
hear local evidence only. Any increase in PJJ** 
will hit the consumer hard, and the Indian 
Chamber recommends full and free competition 
between the imported and indigenous oil umm* 
p^cd by tariff barriers. 

In 0 letter addressed to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India. Commerce Department, the Secret- 
ary of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, urges that the time of acceptance ot 
representations and submission of the Boam.s 
report should be extended, and that the public 
should bo informed of the oil companies’ case to 
enable them to formulate their views as consumers 
and tax-payers. It is also urged that the cost ot 
production should be made one of the terms or 
reference. The Chamber has submitted that the 
time for submission of the report should be ex- 
tended to the end of October. 


. Discipline and Slavery 
Taking their cuo from somo Polilioiflos 
and jonrnalists of Bengal .some of oar 
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students have began to consider discipline 
synonymons with slaverv. Their attention is 
drawn to an article on “Obedience and Dis- 
cipline,” written years ago by Sister Nivedita, 
who was a fearless lover and champion of 
freedom, and published in the last April 
number of Prabiiddha Bharata. Says she 

“The power of obedience is what wo. as a 
people, require. It is a mistake to imasine that 
obedience is a form of servility. True ob^ience is 
one of the noblest expressions of freedom.” 

“Before freedom comes tralninR. The child 
must be disciplined that man may be frea 
Discipline means, before all things, the mastery of 
how to obey.” ' 

“To _the great, strength is first necessary, and 
next, discipline. It is the discipline we have had 
that determmes our power of endurance Power 
of endurance is always the result of discipline. 
By great impulses alone little is achieved. They 
sometimes bring about ill instead of good.” 

‘The youth of European nations is full of 
iron discipline, and to this they owe their soceess 
10 combioatiOD.” 

Ridiculoua Mlsrepreseatation of India 

The iTancJceste)' Quardian'a Madras 
corrospoodent has written to that paper (bat 
"the most wealthy professional men in India 
refuse to spend more than five pooods, or, 
at the ootside, ten pounds, a year on the 
schooling of a son.” However ridlcoloos 
each falsehoods may be, they mislead people 
in Eogtand, who do not know the truth. 

Let us take the case of school children. 
In Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Saotiulke- 
tan, buys and girls have to pay a monthly fee 
of Rs. 25, and they are generally children of 
middle-class parents. The foe alone comes 
to licenUj pounds a years. There are besides 
expenses for clothing, books, stationary etc. 

In Calcutta colleges even the poorer class 
of students cannot maiotain themselves and 
get an edacatioD at an expense of less than 
two pounds a month or twenty-fonr pounds 
a year. 

Sons and daughters of the most 
wealthy professional men*’ spend very 
ranch more than the sums mentioned above 
for their education. 


“Suttee” 

Rev. Edward Thompson’s “Sutleo: A 
Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into 
the Hindn Rite of Widow Burning” is almost 
as well timed as Sliss Mayo’s "Slother India.” 
Sir II. V. Lovett reviews it in the Asiatic 
Beview for April and recalls the news of the 
self-immolation of a young widow as Barb in 


Bihar a few months ago, in order to 'suggest 
that one swallow does make a summer Ho 
qaotos Mr.^ Thompson as saying that it 
would be “easy to show that suttee in one 
form or another, public or private and irro- 
galarhas occurred almost every year in some 
part of India batwasa 1829 and 1913 ; 
and probably it will still occur, though at 
longer intervals.” 

The reviewer quotes a passage from Sir 
Surendranath Binerjea’s "Nation in Making,” 
written m 1925, which shows that Indian 
writers must be very accurate and muat 
weigh their words, if they are not uninten- 
tionally to play into the hands of our 
political opponents. The passage runs as 
follows — 

‘The Hindu widow’s let remains very mu:h 
the the eame as it was ftftv years 
ago There are few to wipe away her tears 
and remove the enforced widowhood that is her 
lot. The group of sentimental sympathisers has 
perhaps increased, shouting at public meetings on 
the great ^ idyasagar anniversary day. but leaving 
oorMeemed the message of h>r great champion " 

That the number of active helpers of the 
widow IS small is true. But it Is not true 
to suggest that their number is as small as 
it was fifty years ago. True. The number 
of widow-marriage associations and 
widow-marriages is on the increase The 
late Sir Gangs Ram’s association for the 
re-marriage of widows is well-known Every 
mouth it brings about a few hundred such 
marriages Such marriages are taking place 
in many Bengal districts by the dozsn 'There 
are, besides, schools and homes in many places 
wbero widows receive general and industrial 
education 

It was Dot quite a correct description of 
the stale of things when Sir Surendranath 
wrote the passage, and the quoting of it now 
is calculated to produeo a still more Incorrect 
impressiou. 


Indian World Cyclists 

LONDON, ArnI 19 

Four Indian motor O) cyclists, three Jliikheriees 
and Bose, who left Calcutta in December 1920 
and amved in l.ondon, were the guests of the 
Indian Students’ Hostel to-day. 

In an loteiview with Renter, they said they 
were <iuita bt and had an adventurous tourney 
Ihroo^ Iraq, Syria, Turkey. Bulgiria, flaogary, 
Anstna. Germany and Holland. They will be 
lesamiog their loumey shortly. 


Ex-Maharaja of Nabha’s Internmeat 
In the Commons, replying to Jlr. Thnrtle, Eirl 
\niitertoQ stated that the ex-Maharaji of Nabha 
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labour should not bo regarded merely as a 
commodity or article of commerce. 

It guarantees “tho right of Association i for all 
lawful purposes by tho employed as well as by the 
employers” and ‘the payment to tho cmployod 
of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their 
time and country.” 

The workers are surely entitled to a livinfr 
wage to cover the cost of a reasonable standard 
of life in their own part of the country. This 
means their pay and allowances should bo 
sufficient to defray the cost of food, clothinfr, 
house-rent, and other contingent expenses of 
themselves and their dependents (wife, children, 
etc.) 

Tho Rai Saheb’s reference to the Versailles 
Peace Treaty should be found useful and 
timely by the representatives of Indian 
Labour at the ne^rt Internationnl Labour 
Conference at Geneva. The question of a 
minimum living wage for workers in India 
should be brought before (he conference in 
a pointed and prominent manner. 

“Independence by All Possible Means” 

Before the last Madras session of the 
Indian ITational Congress its declared object 
was the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful 
and leglUmate means. At the Madras 

session “Independence” was substituted for 
“Swaraj.” It became plain at the last session 
of the Punjab provincial conference that 
some persons there wanted it to be declared 
that it was the object of the Congress 

movement to win independence by “all 
possible means.” 

“All possible means” may include means 
which are moral or immoral, righteous or 
unrighteous, lawful or unlawful, pacific or 
wariike. Wo need not here go info all 
such implications of the phrase. Let os 
confine ourselves to the alternatives of 
peaceful or military campaigns. Wilbont 
entering into the question of the desirability 
of a war of independence, it may bo stated 
that all the principal political patties in 
India are agreed that such a war ia under 
present circumstances impracticable. That 
opinion may be right or wrong, but it exists. 

Another indisputable fact is that all'tbe 
legitimate peaceful means have not yet been 
tried even partially. So it cannot be said 
that Swaraj or Independence cannot bo 
gained by peaceful means. 

For these reasons wo are not in favour 
of theoretically heroic statements of the 
means whereby the Congress may gain its 
o’ ■ t^That body has or should have a 


practical outlook, so far at any rate as its 
methods and means are concerned. It does 
not exist for tho promotion of speculative 
political philosophy. 


Maganlal Gandhi 

Tho untimetly death of Mr. Jlaganlal 
Qandbi has been suitably referred to 
in our “Indians Abroad” section. Tho object 
which brought him to Bihar, where be died, 
was quite in keeping with the high idealism 
which characterised all his activities. He 
wont to Bihar to help in promoting the 
movement started there to secure for women 
greater freedom of movement, speech and 
action ontsido their homes than they now 
enjoy. Ho has practically died a martyr to 
tho cause of woman’s emancipation. A most 
fitting memorial to him would be an active 
organisation named after him for furtheriog 
“tho woman’s cause,” which is nlso man’s, 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose 

Wo cordially welcome Professor Ur. 
Sudhindra Boso to bis and our mothetlaod, 
to which bo returns after an absence of a 
qoarter of a century. He has been forced to 
give an. undertaking to stay In India only for 
six months during which he is not to engage 
in any political activities. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India does not expect 
him to keep bis mind inactive and bis eyes 
and ears shut. 


Cawnpore “No Punitive Tax” Campaign 

On account of communal riots in Cawn- 
pore in the months of August and September 
last year a private police tax has been imposed 
on the people of that city. It falls on 
innocent and guilty alike. There is a widely 
prevalent belief that there are employees of 
(be Government who foment “religious” dis- 
sensions. That may be unfounded. But 
there can be no doubt that British polity 
and policy in India are to some extent res- 
ponsible for these strifes. It ia also true that 
Government has not taken any effective steps 
for tho prevention of religious riots. It is part 
of its duty to maintain law and order. Far 
from admitting its neglect of duty in this 
respect, or at least its failnro to do its duty, 
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it tries to throw all the blame on the people 
of the localities where, “religions” riots take 
place. Under the circamstances the peQ{de 
of Cawnpore are justified in refusing to pay 
the pnnitire tax. 

Bardoli No-tax Campaign 

The revised rates of assessment on /and 
introduced at the recent re-settlement in 
Bardoli taliiKa in the Bombay Presidency 
are '22 per cent, above the old rates. The 
contention of the rayats is that this has been 
arrived at in an arbitrary and nnjnst manner, 
that the Settlement OiEcer disregarded popular 
representations, that the economic condition 
ff the iaiula has been getting worse year 
after year, and that the assessment is an 
oppressive harden. Tbo rayats and their 
champions have made every possible 
effort to obtain justice but have 
failed. As a last resource the rayats have 
resolved not to pay rent at the increased 
rates, and they are manfully stiching to their 
resolve. It would be quite easy for a power, 
ful Goreromeot to ruio a small number of 
villagers. But there cau be no glory in such 
a victory, if victory it may be called. Ou 
the other hand, if the people’s spirit be not 
crushed in spite of fiuancial ruio, it would 
be clearly a shameful defeat for the Bombay 
Qoremment. It is to be hoped that that 
Government will behave in a statesman- 
like and just and generous manner. 

The late Habaraja of Mayuibhauj 

The untimely death, at the age of 29, of 
tho late Maharaja Futna Chandra Bbanja 
Deo Bahadur of Mayurbbanj is a great loss 
to the people of that State in Orissa and to 
the cause of education and culture. He bad 
ioherited many of the good qualities of bis 
father, well-known for virtnes not commonly 
met with in men of his class. The late 
young Maharaja gave a lac to the Ravenshaw 
College, Cnttack, for electric installatione, 
etc, in its laboratories, and made 
other 'donations for the encouragement of 
edncation and learning. He was also a 
patron of mnsic and historical research. 

.. Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha 

The address delivered in Beogali by 
Maharaja Bhupendra Chandra Sinba Sanaa 
of Snsang. Chairman of the Reception Gom- 
mitteeoftbe Mymensingh session of tho Bengal 


Provincial Hindu Sabha. brings to light some 
facts which are not generally known. One 
is that many castes showed diminished num- 
bers at the census of 1921 from that of 1911. 
They are Mali, Dhopa, Gop, Kumar, Muchi, 
Namadas, Patni, Teli and Tiyar. This has 
been the case in many other districts also 
11)0 Hindu Sabha has passed some resolutions 
like that in favour of tho remarriage of 
widows which, if acted npon, are calculated 
to arrest this tendency, and lead to an 
increase of population among these aod 
other similar castes 

Another fact is that some aboriginal tribes 
have adopted Hindn cults and enstoms 
witbout being assigned to any particular 
caste. Latterly, they have begun to express 
dissatisfaction at not having the services of 
Brahmins to officiate as priests. It should 
DOt be difficult for the Hindu Sabha to 
remove tbe cause of this discontent. 

In summing up tbe Maharaja drew 
attention to some social, economic and 
political problems which the Hindu Com- 
munity in Mymensingh (and elsewhere in 
Bengal, too) has to face. 

In bis presidential address in Bengali 
Uabamabopadhyay Pandit PramathanathTarka* 
bbosban dwelt on many important topics, 
to only a few of which we can refer here. 
He showed both from history and from the 
Puranas that many foreign and non-Hmdu 
tribes, such as Saka, Tavana, Huna, Khasa, 
etc. have become part and parcel of the Hindu 
community. He cited a verse from the 
Bbagavata to the effect that even a Ckandala 
acquires the right to Tedic sacrifices and 
other observances prescribed in the Vedas 
by accepting the Bbagavata Dbarma. 

As regards those who were once Hindus 
but renounced Hinduism to accept a different 
religion, he declared that there was no 
enstric obstacle to their reconversion to 
Uioduism. 

He denounced in strong terms Ihe 
hypocrisy of those who perseente others for 
practices of which they themselves are guilty 
in private. 

His outstanding pronouncement was to the 
effect that “human society is not a cast iron 
frame incapable of change.” Like man, 
society also is living and maintains itself 
by necessary changes. Therefore, any 
attempt to preserve the outward form 
of Hinduism as it existed in tbe age of 
the Vedas or of the Smritis is hound to fail. 
Change in religion and social strncture 
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had heea deprived of hie title, rights and privi- 
leges by tlie G-ovcrnment of India, because he had 
not observed the conditions under which ho was 
permitted in 1923 to sever his connection with 
the Nabha State. On the contrary, he had re- 
peatedlv participated in disloyal activities, had 
engaged himself in propaganda, associated with 
notorious agitators, and had spent a considerable 
sum in press campaigns in several provinces, some 
of wliich were of the most virulent and untruthfal 
character. He had been informed, on appreliension. 
of the reason for Ids detention for which no period 
had been fixed. 

Earl Winterton makes a profuse and 
reckless use of venomous adjectives because 
he knows ho cannot be compelled to sob- 
'^tantiate the charges against the ex-Maharaja 
of Nabha. 

That he, like other detenus, is to be de- 
tained for an lodeGnite period is only in 
accordance with the most superior brand of 
justice. Men whose offence is proved by 
open trial in a law-court arc imprisoned for 
a definite period ; but men against whom 


there ts no evidence, none at any raW 
can bear the light of (lay, are deprive! of 
their liberty for an iodefioito period.’ 

Bengal Detenus 

According to a statement made by l^ord 
Wieferfon in the Commons sixty 
are still under restraint under the BooS?* 
CrimiDal Ordinance and four had been 
jail under Regulation III ,of 1818. All 
them are under detention for an .inden“‘l® 
period. They are said to be guilty of otfoocc^ 
for which other men have been trieo-^0“ 
imprisoned and released after serving 
their term ! But the offence of those 
whom there is no proof is necessarily ^ 
heinous that some of them have paid for R ^ 
dying of illoesscontracted'in prison and 
others still remain deprived of their lib^^ly' 


ERRATOU 

The Name of the Picture on Page 551 Should be “Andrews School. Nadi." 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 

Olite Schretner'$ ifessa^e 

Bt C. F. ANDREWS 


S OOTH Africa has piodaced already one 
saprenie literary genias dariog the 
comparatively short period that has 
elapsed since the first migration of Datcb- 
men and Englishmen from Enrope. Olive 
■Schreiner will live in history, not only as a 
great writer, hot also as a coble personality 
and a fearless champion of the African 
races. 

Her first novel, ‘The Story of a Soath 
African Farm* made vividly real to . the ont- 
■side world the strangely remote civilisation 
of the Boer farm life in South Africa, ilr. 
Gladstone did more than anyone else to 
bring this uafqao novo! to the notice of 
Earope. As written by a very yonog, on- 
known writer, it was a revelation Since 
that date, Olive Schreiner's name has taken 
its place in world literature among the 
immortals. 

Bat few outside South Africa have 
realised how brave this frail woman was in 
her defenco of the rights of ths Santa races, 
whom she loved To the Indian immigrants 
-•also, although she never came into close 


contact with them, she hold out a hand of 
eyoipathy and welcome. Brought up ia the 
very midst of deep colour prejadices and 
racial antipathies, her outstanding fearless- 
ness was all the more remarkable and 
sigiiificant It would be difficult to find 
another instance of whole-hearted sympathy, 
such as hers, among the Batch people of her 
owQ day and generation. Her brother, the 
IIoii. W. P. Schreiner, perhaps came nearest 
to her ; and it is well known that she iu- 
flaenced her brother more than any other 
perseo. 

I was very fortunate in picking up, in a 
sccood-hand book stall in Capetown, a very 
small book which Olive Schreiner had 
published more than twenty years ago, before 
the inauguration of the ‘Union of South 
Africa’ It is called ‘Closer Union.* Though 
written for Europeans, it is in reality a 
very noble plea' for the inclusion of Ih** 
Bautu races iu the Union as an 
member of the whole body' 
essay was still-born It excited, ^^”,“35(3 
enough, no opposition. Not -'noreJ- f j 
was accepted Rithor, it .’flea, 
could not r ' . Soatb ^ f 
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oven remembered the book, so short-lived 
had been its career. Yot it is a very in- 
spiring book, foil of critical issues oven 
today ; and it is prophetic of the fntnro. No 
other pamphlet, written in South Africa, 
comes near it, in my opinion, in living 
interest 


In the earlier part of the book, Olivo 
Schreiner deals with the problems arising 
between the two races from Europe, the 
Dutch and the English. These chapters have 
their own interest. Bat in the second half 
she rises to heights of splendid cloQUonce 
and fervent enthnsiasm, as sho comes to the 
one subject that interests her most deeply 
of all— ‘the native question.’ The word 
‘native’ has still to be used in South Africa, 
unfortunately, because it is, in actual speech, 
the one common word for the African. But 
Olivo Schreiner herself did very much indeed 
to introduce the true word, ‘Bantu’ in order 
to signify all Africans resident in the South. 
Sho uses the word frequectly in this essay. 

In dealing with the,‘ native question.’ 
Olive Schroiocr comes naturally to tho 
Indian problem. I shall quote, almost in 
full, what sho says on that subject. In Ihcso 
two articles, I have venUuod to quote so 
copiously Olive Schreiner’s own words 
because they enable a practioil understand- 
ing of what is happening, much more 
graphically and pictorially than any descrip- 
tion by 0 lesser writer. 


No one know tho vast country districts 
of tho illimitable South African veldt more 
intimately than Olivo Schreiner. None had 
studied tho problem of the Bantu population 
more thoroughly. Brought up tlioro as a 
child, with the noa*Ruropcan races around 
her, sho seems to have formed her own 
philosophy of humanity, on sound and whole- 
some lines, and to have clung to her own true 
humanitarian iostinct all through her pained 
and troubled life, in splto of tho depth of 
race and colour prejudice on every side. 
Her own friend^ whom sho gathered around 
her, as life went on, were inspired by her 
example. At Capetown, and cl»owhcre, 
httle groups wero formed of those, whoso 
deepest Interest In life was to see that, on 
every occasion, when eomo great issno arose. 

Bantu races khenld not bo trodden Qodcr 
,T* more powerful ciTilisatlon from 
west, which was determined at any 


the 

cjsl to aneit itJcU. 


»nd to possess tho land. 


with all tho diamonds and gold that lay 
beneath it. She whites ns follows 

“I hold the native question to be tho. root 
question in South Africa ; and as is our wisdotn 
in dealing with it. so w’lll bo our future. . . 

‘No exact censns exists of the population ot 
Soutii Africa, but it is ronghly calculated tiiat 
there are about nine million inhabitants, eigat 
millions of dark men and 1 million of white. . 

"The white race consists mainly of two varieties 


of r.a&er mixed European descent, .but both larg^ 
ly Teutonic, the Dutch and the Eoglish ; and though 


partly divided at the present moment by traditions 
and the use of two forms of speech, the T^l hnu 
tho Eoglish, they are so essentially one m blood ana 
character that within two generations they will do 
inextricably blended by inter-marriage and common 
interests, ns would indeed, long ag.o have been 
the case had it not been for external mterfcrencu 
They constitute therefore, no gre,st problem tor 
the future, though at the present moment their 
dillereocia loom large. Our vast, dark native 


population consists largely of Bantus, who 'v'em 
already i.a .South Africa when we c.amo. hero ;ota 


few expiring vellow varieties of African mces. 
such as the Bushmen : a small but important 
number of half-castes, largely thedcscoadants pi 
imported slaves whoso blood was mingled wiin 
that of their masters, os is always the ctm whew 
aUvery exists ; and a very small body of Asuttes. 
It is out of this great heterogeneous mass 0 ‘ 
humans, that the South African nation of tho 
foturo will be built. 


‘For thp dark min Is with ns to stay. Not oaty 
• '' ■ ’ - * ''-•‘-ish g— 


does the Bintu increase and flourish greatly, as 
is nstur.ii m his nitive continent, and under. the 
climatic conditions which are host suited to him r 
not only does ho refuse to die out in contact wiui 
cIviUsatloD, as tho Unshmen have largely done : 
not only can we not cilcrinioate him,— but. wi> 
raonot even transport liim. because wo want him i 
V/e desire him as thirsty oxen in an and plain 
desire wat^r : or os minors hunger'for Uip sheen 
of cold. Wo want more and always more of him— 
to labour lo our mines, to build our railways, to 
work in our fields, to perform our doraestio 
labours, and to buy our goods. We desire to 
import more of him when we can. It has more 


than onco happened in a Ilonse of Legislature that 
hitter complaiats have t*ocn brought against the* 


OovcrnTcnt of tho day for cinploying too nianv 
natives on nubile works, and so robbini 


bbing tho land- 

owD<‘r of what ho most desires— native labour. 

’They arc tho makers of our wealth, tho great 
lasis rock on which our State is founded— our vast 
labnurifig class. 


‘Every great nation of tho past or present has 
eoatnbated aomoihing to the sum total of tti ngs 
{•eautiful. good, oruse/al, passossocl by hiiaianiD’ J 
therein largely lies its greatness. We in iioulh 
Africa cia never hop*’ exactly to repeat the 
rocordi of the past. We can never hope, bko 
Gfcoco, to give to the world its noblest plastic 
art ; we tun never hope, like Rim", to ahxiw tlic 
leg*t institutions of hiU the world. Tic chief glory 
of Kagland.— thst wherever sho goes, whether sho 
will or not. anlcvcn againsl her will, sfio Bpr*'»us. 
broalcxst among tho nations the se-xls of s'*"" 
triTCmlag Institutions.— miy never bo ours. Bit «h-- 
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than twenty years ago, in the “'list “f 

her discussion ot what is 0^“®“ tno 

Native Question, is significant of the spirit 
ot the writer. She had a very high regard 
for Asia. The tact that the Bantu had 
advanced so much further in social quRiities 
than the negro in other parts of Africa, sbe 
puts doivn to the theory that there 
constant immigration from Asia all along tio 
East African coast, ^vhich led to a mixtoro 
of blood. AVhetber her theory of racial 
admixture between Asia and Africa is porrcet 
historically, or not, is not tno point. Ine 
point is this, that this gentle lady, brought 
un in a Boer farm, under a harden of racial 
prciudices hard indeed to overestimate, was 
able to throw off this burden so completely, 
and to loot upon sneb an intermingling ot 
racial characteristics between Asia and 
Africa not only without any inward 
opposition or lepnlsion. but with evident 
approval and appreciation. 

I have probably given sntBcient 
single chapter to create an interest iq^ lodia 
in this high, intellectual, woraaoly genius, of 
German parentage ; for her father was a 
German. Her long Boor tradition m South 
Africa made lier a true South African ; for. 
she was brought up from her very ^babyhood 
on the veldt, upon a South African farm. 
It will be best to reserve for a second chapip 
any forthet endeavour to explain, partly in 
ber own words, her vision of race union and 
race sympathy, in South Africa. 

The study of the glowing ideal of this 
woman of singular genius, concerning the 
racial future of mankind, will be well repaid 
in India. For, there is no country in the 
world to-day that is nearer to India, in its 
own race problems, than Sonth Africa. This 
lady novelist and essayist may give her own 
vision; but what is needed besides, after the 
ideal has been formed, is for a body of 
scientific thinkers from both sides to carry 
forward, detail by detail, the slow solution 
of this, the most difficult of all the major 
problems, that are to-day perilously affecling 
mankind. 


and the Banin. Her pioluro of the Banto 
race was nobly drawn. Its steady fulnre 
development was, more than 
to be the deciding factor in the ^ 

South Africa. Sho faces the wholn problem 
of race, without swerving for a raonient in 
favour of her own white race against others. 
Rather, the principle of ‘noblesse oblige runs 
through every word she writes. It * 

be added, that up to the very end of her 
life sho maintained this attitude without any 
compromise. One of her truest and pe 
friends, Mrs. Ruth Alexander, the wife.ot 
Advocate Alexander ot Capetown, has carrieu 
on hot work after her death. Without any 
shadow of reservation, she and her husbana 
also have stood out for absolute racial 
equality, political, social and economic. 


In the earlier chapter, Olive Schreiner’s 
Ideal ol racial iinUy In South Africa was 
ronghly iketebed out In her own words. In 
■’’at unity, *hc had a place for tbo lodUn 
’grant, tide hy side with llio European 


It is a delight to read Olive Schreiner's 
sonorous sentencos, and I shall 
readers of the Modern JReview the salient 
passages in full. She writes : *- 

Tf we realise that the true wealth of a natioo 
is the health, happiness, intellieence. and oontenc 
of every man and woman born wi hin its borders . 
if we do not fail to understand that the true 
crown of honoor on the head of a dominant ciass 
is that it leads and teaches, not nses and crushes , 
if. as the years pass, we can point with pnde to. 
our native peoples as the most enlightened anu 
the most free, tbo most devoted to the woifarc 
of its native land of all African races ; if our 
labouring class can m the end ^ be mud® 
compare favourably with that of all other countri” - 
and If. for the men of genius, or capacity, wnw 
are Irom amoog them there be left open a uc 
path, to take their sharo in tho higher duties oi 
life and citizenship, their talents expended 
welfare of the community and not suppreasea lo 
become its subterraneous and disruptive forces. » 
we can make our State as dear to them, as ’ ‘® 
matrix in which they find shelter for healtiiy 
ond development, as it is to us ; then I tmnK 111^ 
luturo of South Africa promises greatness ano 
etrenstli. 

’Dutif wo fail in this? If. blinded by fhegaio 
of the moment, wc see nothing in our iianto 
people but a vast engine of labour ; il to us tno 
llanto labourer is not a man, but only a tool . 
if he is dispossessed entirely of the lanti, tor 
which he now shows that largo aptitude tor 
peasant proprietorship, for the lack of whK^ 
among incir masses many great nations a™ 
decaying ; if wo force him permanently in his 
millions into the locations and comiwunds ana 
slams of our cities, obtaining his labour cheaper, 
only to lose what tho wealth of all tlio gold 
reels and diamond mines could not return to us . 
if, uninstruoted in tho highest forms of labour, 
withont the rights of citizenship, his own social 
onranisation broken up, untoond to U 3 by gran- 
tnde and sympathy, and alien to os in blood ana 
cotonr, wo reduce this vast mass to iho ajndltion 
of a great seething, ignorant proletarul— then. 
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I would rather draw a Tcil over the fatare of thU 
had. 

’For 8 time, saeh a policy rniy piy ni bjth ai 
to taboar and had*; we may work gold mtoei 
where tho natires’ cora now sUq'Ii, and the 
dream of a laboarer at two-peaea adiy, whirt 
has haonte-l the wakinz riaioa? of somo mia. 
may be realised. Bat can it pay oltimately? 

'Eren in the commercial s^ase, will it pir q» 
in the direction of manofaclora aod trale. if. waia 
the labonrins classei of other cauotriea are 
Btcaflily mcreasimr in skill and intelinreace 
oars remain in the mass, mere hewers of wo>j and 
drawers of water, without iaiti.ati7c or knowledge ? 
Will It ereo piy ns to Iuto him robh>d of his 
mascular strength and virility hy a aodJen ebaoga 
to nnhealthy conditions o! life? If we poison him 
with our caaleens, and immerse him in oar city 
slams, will he. even as a machine of labour, 
remain what he ia?’ 


What has attracted me so much in this 
essay of Olive Schreiner, in addition to its 
literary charm, is the parallel to India 
•which I have loaod ia almost every word 
she otters on the race qoestioa. For. India 
represents aa erea Rrester coaseries of races 
than Sooth Africa ; aod tho strogste for 
racial oaity in ladia is maoy centuries old. 
while ia Sooth Africa it has oaly jost 


Towards the end of her essay, Olivo 
Schreiner works oat a very beaotifol sloile 
of the mother having yoangor children of 
her own by a hosbaod, who has brooght 
into the family other children by a former 
marriage. She uses this, as on illostration 
of fhe diEHcalties confronting a great ralcr, 
who has to role with fairness and equity, 
not only over his own people, bat also over 
other races. I have never before seen this 
imagery nsed In literature with reference 
to the problem of racial onity. When I read 
it. I felt very deeply indeed, that io the 
Hinda-Mnslira unity problem it was, really 
this singular grace of character, this sen’i- 
tive sympathy for others, this consideration 
of humanity that was needed, far more than 
anything else It will be well to give Olive 
Schreiner’s whole illustration with its sequel, 
asking my readers to bear io mind all 
through a vivid recollection of India itself ; 
she writes as follows ; 


‘Lastly if I were asked what iu South Afnca 
is onr deepest nc^ at the present moment, I 
should answer. Great men to lead os.” 


brings up the ch^rcn"'3h6“herseif has ^e. who 
share her blood and to whom her instincts bmd 
her. she needs no exceptionally groat or rare 
onalifies to rear her children and govern her house 
in harmony. Bat if a woman should marry a man 


having chilJrea by another wife, and they two 
flhontd airiia have children of their own, and even 
receive into their family one or two children by 
adoption, tn^n, to mike her work a success, tint 
womia wonlJ rctntro altozether wider and mere 
eioeptoaaf gift? Tue anirail iQ5tiQ'’t wh'ch biul? 
her ij whit IS hers by blood would not snflicj; 
and nnles? carefully wa»ch«J and controlled might 
lotillr unfit her for the work she ha? to do b'le 
would nol. not merely those high intellectnol 
powers which enable ns to understand types of 
mind widely distinct from our own. but those 
anil rarer grt c? of the spirit, allied to intellectual 
gifts, bat distin’t from them, which make the 
love of justice inherent in an individnal. IF she 
P03?e>s^ these gaalities, in balanced proportions, 
the domcs'ic world she rnled over might become 
a centre of nnity and of desirable human 
relations . if she possessed none of them, it 
would become a hell 

'So the man fitted to be the national leader of 
a great heterc-geoou? people requires certain qnali- 
ties not asked for m the leaders, eve^i the great 
loidors. of A homozeoeons racs Our call m 
South Africa today is not for a Cavonr or a 
Tnlleyraod. nor even at the moment for a William 
Wallace, or a Ilobcrt Briioe. The man who should 
help to gnide us toward the path of true unios 
and a beneficent organisslion mast bn moro than 
(be great party leader, the keen diplomatist, tho 
far>seeiog polttieiao. or even the renowned soldier. 
He may he some of these, but ho mast be mncli 
more. 

'lie roust bo a man able to UQde'stand, aod 
ondersUDdiog to sympathise with, all sectioos 
of onr people . Loving his own race and form of 
speech lotenscly he will never forget that it is 
only one among others, and deserving of no special 
favour because it is his. He will understand 
the really colossal difSculties, which a white race 
has to face in dealing with a labouring class 
severed from it by colour. He will realise to the 
full tho difBcalties the Bantu faces, when, his 
old ideals and order of life suddenly uprootra, ho 
IS confronted with a foreign civilisation which be 
must grasp and nso up to, or under which he 
must sink . and he will seek by every means in 
his power to help him to bridge the transition 
without losing his native virtues At ali costs to 
himself, ho will persist in holding up before us 
the idea), by which he is himself dominated, of 
a gerat South Africa, in which each element of 
our population, while maintaining its own mdivi> 
duality, aball subserve tho interests of others, as 
well as It? own tilt from this sense of mutnal 
service, and from that passionate love of our 
physical jlother Eirth, which is common to all 
bouth Africans, shall grow up tho wide and deep 
South African feeling which alono can transform 
us mto a great nation. In spite of many mistakes 
and many failures, and Ithc sorrow which walks 
beside all who strike out new paths for the feet 
of men. such a man would form tho true centre 
of our national life, and, however fitfully and 
slowly, would lead our national conscience to 
. shape itself m harmony with that ideal. For, 

' beneath the self-seeking and animal instinct 
which covers the snrfaoo of our lives, lies that 
which in its saner moments does recognise single- 
ness of purpose where it finds it, and ]• 
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only that a -wide jtistice and humanily belTTWn 
men is nphlecnsness—fhe nchteousneis that 
exaltetli a nation. 

*It is eaid that "when centuries ago a preat 
Hollander died, (ho little children cned for him 
in the streets. When our national leader dies, 
the hearts of a complex people •will put on monin- 
inc for him. from the hraal in Kafiriand to the 
solitary Karreo farmhonse and the cities where 
men corpreeate. ^nd ■when, ivith the passinff of 
the years, the mists of present self-interests and 
racial antagonisms have faded from, beforo our 
national eyes, men standing beside his grave will 
recepnise him for what he was— the father of bis 
people. 

‘What South Africa calls for tod^ is simply 
for a man, with a clear head and a large heart, 
organically incapable of self-seeting, or racial 
prejudice,’ 

It is not easy to find one single man, 


who is able to fulfil in South Africa such a 
high destiny as that. Bat General Botha 
came reiy near, in heroic and regal character, 
to such a fulfilment. The present Prime- 
Minister, General Uerfzog, has also qualities 
which maho him deeply loved and profound- 
ly respected by all. 

In India itself, there are those who have 
learnt by birth and experience to set forth 
this higher typo of human character. If wo 
leave aside for n moment such unique out- 
standing figures as Gandhi and Tagore, _we 
may point with genuine prido to the Presm- 
ent of the All-India National Congress, Dr, 
Ansari, A country which can prodnee a 
character such as his, at the most critical 
time, need never despair. 


COPLD’INDIA, FKFB, KiOTEOT HERSELF? 

By'J. T. SUNDERL4KD 


OES any one question whether India, if 
free, would have sufficient men, sufficient 
fighting ability, and sufficient material 
resources to enable her to protect herself 
against external aggression? Let us seo what 
jire the facts. 

1. First .as to physical location and 
surroundings.* There is probably not n 
•country in the entire world better situated 
for natural security, for natural safety 
from nltnck, invasion or aggression by 
other cations, than Indio. It is a vast penin- 
sula which nature has thrust, all by itself, 
far down into the Indian Ocean. On its 
northeast, north and northwest, that is, on 
its almost entire land border, it is surround- 
ed and to a most. extraordinary degree pro- 
tected by vast ranges of mountains the 
loftiest and most diflicuU of passage in. ibo 
world. The rest of its boundary is oceau, 
with no country wlfiiin thousands of miles 
from which there is probably the slightest 
danger of attack. 

2. As to men. India ha-s a population of 
320.00,000, frem which, to draw soldiers in 
rime c! need. This is twice the nuttiber of 
JUissia, five rimes that of Germany or Japan, 
moTo than rix times that of Franco or Great 
Mtifatn. 


In 1018, an estimate was made of India b 
available military manpower, that is the number 
of her men between the ages of twenty and 
forty. It was found to bo , over 40,000,000. 
Here is a source of supply for soldiers 
greater than that exists iu any other nation 
in tho world except China. 

3. "What about the fighting quality of these 
men ? It is tine that the Indian people, as a 
whole, aro raoro peacefully inclined than 
Europeans. But all history shows that 
peaceful nations often produce tho bravest 
and most efTectivo armies known, when there 
is need to defend their liberties and their 
country. Such armies fight from doty, from 
principle, from tiuo patriotism, their conrago 
is moral, not merely physical ; and they 
corao nearer than any other soldiers to 
licing invinciblo. 

But ns a fact, fully ono hundred million 
of India’s population consists of what is 
known as her “fighting races,”— her Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, Rajputs, and others. 

As for tho qualities of Indian soldiers, 
Dotico 5omo testimonies of British autho- 
rities. 

’ No Eoglishraan of tho past generation 
knew India better tlian Lord Curzon, for 
five years its Oovcrnor-Oeneral and Viceroy. 
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tnilUary and naval leaders and commanders 
-equal to those of any nation. 

Finally, has India material resonrces -with 
•which to carry on successfully a war of 
defence: coal, iron, timber, oil, and others/ 

It is well-known that to-day these are ns 
important as men. Is not India wanting 
here ? No, she is not. She has all those in 
abundance beyond any nation of Europe 
except Russia. Indeed, there are not nioro 
•than two or three nations in the world that 
possess the^e indispensable requisites for war 
in such almost inexhaustible quantities as 
does India. Japan has shown herself able to 
defend herself both by land and sea. nod 
yet her material resources, of all the kinds 
named arc scarcely more than infinitesimal 
compared with the vast reconrces of India. 

From all these facts it •will be seen 
utterly without foundation is the claim that 
India needs the so-called protection of any 
foreign power; or that, if once master m 
her own house, she would not be able to 
make herself as secure from outward moles- 
tation as any nation in the world. 

Sooner or later India will be free, either 
with the freedom of equal partnership with 
Oreat Britain, like tho freedom of Canada 
and South Africa, or with the freedom of 
absolute independence. No future ©'^ont is 
more certain than this. And the date o! the 
attainment of this freedom cannot be long 
delayed without disaster to Britain as well as 
India. 

When India becomes free, no nation wm 
have cause to fear her. Notwithstanding her 
•vast population and her unexcelled potential 
mUitary strength, she will not bo a dan^r 
to any people, as so many nations are. On 
tho contrary, cherishing ideals of peace and 
soodwill. as she docs, her freedom and her 
occupancy o! an important place in fbo world 
will bo a powerful influence in favour of 


world peace. Gandhi and Tajoro are a snfB- 
cient guarantee of this. 

JIanr Indians, following G.wdhi, believe ■■ 
that India, when free, wilt need nothing lot 
her proteotion from aggression hy other 
powers oioopt her own peieotal spirtt aah 
her determination to deal with all nations 
justly, fairly, without aggression on her part 
and without giving any ground for ofience. 
Most of her leaders, Gandhi nod Tagore 
among them, are strong believers in tteaties 
of peace, and arbitration ; and there is every 
Teason to believe that when she becomes 
master of her own career, she will, among 
her earliest acts, seek to make her security 
doubly secuto by negotiating with all tne 
loading nations, treaties of complete arbitra- 
tion like that which France has proposed to 
the United States, pledging India on the one 
hand and those nations on the other to 
settle all their disputes and differences by 
reason and justice, and not *>7, 
making war between them impossible, ihos 
she will bo relieved from that shameful nod 
shocking necessity of being oorapellea to 
waste on a groat army and navy the nation a 
revenues which are so sorely needed for 
edocation and the welfare of the people. 

However, if India finds, such against her 
spirit and her earnest desire, that she roust 
arm. that she can obtain safety in no other 
way, then the world may be perfectly certain 
that arm she will and io the fiilU making 
liorseU as formidable as Japan, and far more 
because her supply of men and raaton« 
resources are so much greater. And sw 
will he unconqnerahle. Never again will Ih® 
great Indian people allow themselves ^ to h® 
robbed of tlielr freedom and their nationhood 
by any foreign power. The lesson they ha^o 
learned iu tho last century and a half 
last them a thousand years. 


A TRIliDTE TO THE HBV. DR .1. T. SUNDERLAND 

By TARAKNATH DAS. Pj*. n. 


I cdla will remain eternally indebted to Uio 
Ucv. l>r. J. T. Sunderland ; and it is not 
poi'iiUe lot mo to express ndeqnalcly 
the Ih'Udj; o( Bppicclation and gratitudo I 
•hcri'h towards him. However, on tho 


occasion of tho celebration of his eighty-sixt 
birth-day, I feel it to bo a privllcgo to wriro 
theso lines, to enlighten tho Indian pubii 
and tho friends of India abroad. 

About twenty-ono years ago, while study* 
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in? Pfe^p^rotu Uritlih InJla” by th* lU? 
Mr. WiUiau DI;by, 1 can« to koaiy o! Dr. 
SandethRj’i work. I found that the eoinenl 
Ensliib aurhoritf on India, in dUcanlcs th9 
Caa«^ of famincT fa India. <iua(e«i loc^ 

Iron thn wrilis^i of tho Uer. Dr. 
Sa."tJefbBd, pnblisfcpd fa the y^ir yn^lawl 
-VdjatiV. scnn ti-ne fn the nloetiM cf the 
U^t cectory. Dr. Sasdcriand pointed oot 
that the laaiinea ia India nero not doe t> 
scanty raio-falh or Ike lack of prodactloo of 
fiKnI-stciT^. tocame while faillioni started fo 
Icdij, ship-liadi cl lood-stafTs wefn b'-joR 
exported frooj the coualry. The awfaJ atjcct 
poTetty of the people, cau'l^d by erptoitation 
s»8i tko real came cl Indian famines. Ho 
cane to this conclaiion an the remit of hia 
sfaJiei and obnerTations, while tisUins 
India. 

In IWh, when I was In Boston, 1 camo 
to know that Ur. Sand«rlind had written an 
article on India In the Alhnltc .l/onMIp. 
dlfeotsins the cannon of anrent ia India 
This itticfo crested aach an anfatorablo 
impression about British rolo In India, that 
the lalo Lord Corxon personally wrote to 
the Allnnlte ifonlUij that tho publication of 
such articles was harnfol to British 
foforesta. 

In ionumeraMo ways Dr. Sunderland has 
acTTCil tho casso ol India and tried to 
interest American people, oren men like 
tho fate Andrew Carnesio and others, to aid 
the people of India fn their anircriocrs under 
an alien rule. Daring these cflurts of his. ho 
became cosrinced that stronj; Drltfsh isflO' 
ecco in America and other couatrica was 
constantly at work against Indian interests and 
to keep India in subjection and to lower her in 
Abr tf/vs- ift* Ahr cmViWi^ fivM »Ina* iHwAr 
him redonblo hfs caergles, ia a rpiril of 
righteous indignation. 

Ho keenly felt the need ol representation 
of India’s cansa in America and other 
countries and thus cnunteracting tho anti* 
Indiao actiritics of interested Americanf, 
Englishmen and Indianr. During tho stay of 
lUla I>ajpat Rai in America (lyH-lOlP), Dr. 
Sunderland aided him in every possible way; 
because ho felt that by doing ao ho was 
pleading India’s caose, tho cause of ooc*fi/th 
of tho population of tho world, before tho 
intciDational court of world public opinion. 
With Lala Lajpat Hal, he was instrumental 
in organising the India Homo Ilulo League 
of America and c<w)perated fn M»Urg 

82-2 


}o«fi7 In ft'fj, tho crgia of the organiu- 
tion. 

Daring tho Int few years, among his 
other activities, ho has devoted his time to 
write an aathoritsfiro work on "India’s Case 
Tor Freedom”. He knows Ids subject wore 
Ihofongbly thao miuy I.edisc?, because ho 
regalarly studus at least a deren Indian 
dailies, wejkliea and ptriodicals; and very 
f^*v inportant h>oi» on India written In tho 
English iangnsgo has o»caped liis attention 
and penisaL Certain chapters of (ho ahovo 
book havn been lately published In tho 
J/o</em ff'iifi' of Calcutta ; and I have 
reasons to btliove that all responsible Indian 
b'aders fe«l that, by Ibis wutk alone, not fo 
speak of bis f >riy years' constant activities 
in favor of loJia. Dr Sunderland has render* 
cd a very raJmMo lervicc. not caly to the 
caoso of Ijdia’s rreodom. but to tho cause of 
Indo-Amcncan friendship and to llio caoso 
of better iinder'^tanding between tho East 
and tho West To day. when many persons 
ero engaged in rniircpresentiog fndla. Dr. 
Soodetlaiid by lus action has proved that 
tho caoso of Freedom should bo fought In 
every hod. and for a truly rcligioas min, 
there is no room for racial or religions 
prejudice 

Ono may ask whit ia the motive behind 
Dr. Sonderiand's interest regarding India, 

It is needless to say that thcro is not tho 
rootifo of gain of any form or character. 
After an nnalyals of his fife, (obont which 
it is very hard to secure ranch Information 
from OUT worthy friend, becauso bo docs 
oot want to speak of bis own work), I have 
comq to tho coDcInsiou that ho is a very 
remaikablo mao. ho can bo wctl-comparcd 
w.V.b ^ AJVilr.r.* .V.iiuU' Jwgw* A' j 
the Old Testamcok Ho has dovofed his wholo 
iifo for tho causes of Truth, Justice, Liberty 
and Human Brothorbood 

When ho wss young, ho championed tho 
canso of tho abolition of slavery in tho 
United States of America and worked ardent* 
ly with tho great men of that time. Later 
on, ho devoted his best energies to tho causo 
of Religious Liberty and Toleration. As a 
man of Qod, a student of Comporativo 
Ifcligion and dovout Christian of Ibo Unitarian 
sect, ho stood against all forms of religious 
bigotry and tried his best to promote better 
aoderstonding between tho peoples of all 
religions and all races. With that noblo 
spirit of sympathetic understanding, ho 
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visited the conntries of the Orient and 
became interested in the peoples of the East, 
and sorted and is still working for the 
furtherance of the cause of Human Brother- 
hood. 

To know the Rev. Dr. Sunderland intimate- 
ly has been one of the great privileges of 
my life. His burning sincerity and loyalty to 
the highest ideals of life have been an 
inspiration to me. When he speaks for the 
cause of the oppressed peoples, he ohampions 
it with the deepest passion for Truth. 

Knowing as I do all of Dr. Sunderalnd’s 
devotion to the cause of India, I can safely 
assert that in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age, he devotes more time daily to serve 
the Indian cause than any Indian yonth in 
America or India. Dr. Sunderland, as I know 
him, works like a Yogi of the Bhagabat 
Gita, who thinks that it is his privilege to 
serve and work ; and the xesnlt is in the 


hands of God. Thus he is a conarmed opti 
mist ; and his optimism _ has its ma^etic 
force which I experienced in a very diffiOQh 
situation in my life. 

We should pay homage to the Rev. Di * 
Sunderland, a friend of oppressed humanity. 
The best token of tribute to him by the 
people of India will be their efforts to parry 
out the ideals of Truth, Justice, Freedom 
and Human Brotherhood, which he has 
championed during his life. He will few 
happier, it the Indian leaders^ and public 
respond to the idea that “India’s Case ioj 
Freedom” should be spread all over the 
and throngh the support of World PnbUc 
Opinion, the struggle for Indian Freedom 
be woo, if possible without violence ana 
bloody revolution. 

Florence. Italy. 

April C. 1928. 


VIDYASAGAR AND VERNACULAR EDUCATION 

Bt BROJENDRiUATH BANERJI 
II 


SuPREin: Gotern 31 e\t ArrKovxs ins Schese op 
YEnxACULAR Enuc.wiox 


TVin IloTDn snlbniWes at. tbal 

the education of their Indian subjects was a 
part of their dnty. On 19th July 18&4 the 
President of the Board of Control signed tho 
great Despatch — rightly known as tho Educa- 
tional Charter of India * — which gavo such an 
impulso to education in India. In January 
1855, a start was made in carrying out its 
provisions in Bengal, by tho appoinfiDont of 
a Director of Public lustrnction (in snccossion 
to tho Council of Education) and, shortly 
afterwards, by tho constitution of tbo 
Uotversily Committee,— of which Yidyassgar 
was elected a member in order to prepare a 
Bchcmo for the establishment of 'Universities 
at the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 


,, r> l,**^*’" Ishwarchaadra Sharmn lo .Canb 
t t'.J'; 1 flvate Sccret.ary to Itie Ilon’ble the 

cl lloccal. dated 3nl Jub* 185-L— 
/.iliiralion Von. ly Oclr. 1S.M. No. U8, 


and Bombay.* We also find from the Euhlic 
Procdqs. dated 12lh December 1850 (p. 7) that 
the Pandit was appointed a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University when formed. 

Tho Despatch of tho Court urged a 
greater expansion of primary oducatign than 
llalUday had suggested in his sclioma 
Oovernor-Qenornl, however, was in favour 
of introdacing tbo scheme gradually 
making a beginning with certain districts 
only. He did not object to tho occasional 
inspection by Yidynsagar of tho vornncalar 
schools in Bengal, if it woro found that his 
more important dnties, as Principal of tbo 
Sanskrit College, wonld not suffer, but the 
terms of the Court’s Despatch would 
aUow of his being mado n Superintendent of 
Yemacnlar Edneation, as it was settled that y 
tho work in future should bo done by the 


to Pandit Ishwarchindra 
1B55.— Con. 
Ib5j. Ao, 151, also Na 153. tl. Jt. 1).) 


Sh-wtna. 

20 J-inr' 
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Director of Pnblic Instraction and by the 
Inspectors nnder him. At the same time 
^ the Governor-General was strongly impressed 
with the necessity for establishing Normal 
Schools for the training of vernacnlat 
teachers.* 

Althongb a Director of Pnblic Instmction 
was appointed, Halliday felt that he conld 
not do withont the help of a man of 
Yidyasagar's ability, if the scheme of vema- 
cnlar edncation in Bengal was to be made 
a real soccess, as the following extract 
shows : — 

“•••The Lt-Qovemor remains of opinion that a 
person so speciallv qnalified for the work as 
Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar may be very 
aavantafreously employed, for a time at all events, 
even nnder the new orsanuation of the Education 
Dejaitmeat, and be reqnesta that yon will consider 
and report is what manner hia services may be 
most naefuUy made available without injanously 
raterferioc with „h]s duties as Principal of the 
San sknt Collese.” t 

The Director of Pablic Instraction, in 
reply, snggested the temporary appointment 
of Yidyasagar as Inspector of Schools, antil 
the services of the permanent incambent— * 
• 3Ir. Pratt— weald be available. This proposal 
however, did not commend Itself to the 
LL-Qovernor, who wrote as follows 

‘T Ehonld not anticipate any advantase from a 
merely temporary employment of Pandit 
Ishwarchandra. 

He is a man of a very decided character who 
has formed and expressed strong views on the 
enbiect of vernacDlor education which, if permitted, 
he will no doubt endeavour to carry into cBect 
with energy and mtelhgence accordmg to tbo 
scheme approved of. 

But 1 do not see that he could be expected to 
effect, if temporarily employed, and left to nnder- 
stand that any time, tnree weeks or three months 
hence he is to retire firam the work on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Pratt as inspector, 

I do not see why Ishwarchandra should not. 
under the name of Officiating Sub-Inspector, and 
with the salary sancfionw by the Bnpremo 
Oovernnient, be directed to carry into effect m 
the three or four zilas mentioned in my plan of 
the scheme of vernacular instruction which I have 
recommended and which has been approved by 
the Supreme Government 


• Letter from C. Beaclon, Sccy. to the Govt of 
India, to NV. Grey. Secy, to the Govt, of Beneal. 
dated 10th Feby. 1855. 

t Letter from the Secy, to the Govt of Benj^ 
to the Director of Public Instruction, dateil 23 
March 1855— Ai/mrcf ion Con. 10 May 1855. Aa 


This need not interfere with Mr. Pratt, who 
bosides fhe task of inspecting what Ishwarchandra 
has done, will have abundant occupation as Ins- 
pector of English and Anglo-Vernacular schools and 
colleges in the zilas to which the plan already ap- 
proved of has destined his labours to extend. 

This scheme of Bengali vernacular instruction 
is of fhe deepest importance. I believe the method, 
which I devised with great pains and after much 
enqnity. to be the most promising and it would 
be a pity to wish its failure by placing one of the 
chief inatraments of its execution in an erabarrass- 
inir and erroneous position m which it would be 
difficult for him to exert himself with effect.”* 

On 20th April 1855. the Government of 
Bengal wrote as follows to the Director of 
Pablic Instraction about the best means of 
otiliziog the services of Pandit Ishwarchandra 
Sbarma 


2 With lecard to your proposal to emplov 
Pindit Isbwaicbandra Sharma as an Inspector of 
Schools for a lime meielr, and until the services 
of Mr. Pratt are available for that duty, the Lt • 
Governor is disposed to donbt the expediency of 
such an arraDgenent. for not only would the 
Pandit be necessarily nnablo to effect any results 
of importance dunce so brief an Incumbency, but 
to place a man of his mature views and experience 
In a temjKirary position like that proposed, and 
with the nndeistandinc that he would he liable 
to be removed from it at any moment, would 
evince, the Lt •Governor thinks, less eensideration 
on the part of Government than the Pandits 
character aod great qnalihcations for the duty in 
question lastly entitle him to. 


3. The Lt.-Governor is of opinion that . Pandit 
Ishwar Sbarma may at once receive directions to 
eet on foot the scheme of vernacular instructions 
which was recommended in the Minuto [21 March 
18511 drawn np bv His Honour when a Member of 
the Council of Education in March last, and which 
scheme was generally sanctioned m the letter from 
the Supreme Government, forwarded to you with 
this office letter of the 23rd ultimo, three or four 
of the zilas in fhe neighbourhood of Calcutta 
beioir selected by yourself, in communication with 
the Pandit, for the introduction of the scheme. 
This will not, particularly at fhe present, time, 
interfere m any way with the Pandit’s duties at 
the coHwe. The details of the Pandit’s employ 
meat on this duty should be arraeged for the 
present in direct communication with yourself, and 
will eventually be earned on in co-operation with 
Jlr. Pratt and under his immediate superinten- 
dence. While employed m this way the ,Pandit 
should draw the allowances specified in the 
JUinole above referred to. ns Rs 200 a month 
(exclusive, however, as recommended by you. of 
Ilia travelling charges), m addition to nis allow- 
ances as principal of the Sanskrit College.’t 


• IDnute bv Fred. Jas. Halliday, dated 11th 
April 1855, Udiicaiton Con. 10 May 1855, No. 73. 
t Education Con. lO May 1855, No. 7-1. 
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VlDTASA-RArv EsTABLISSES A NORMAL SCHOOL 
roR T^AI.^7^'o Vernacclar Teachers 

Tho Directoi of Pablio Instroction 

immediately called Vidyasagar and discnssed 
matters with him. The Pandit was made 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, 
in addition to his duties ns the Principal 
of tho Sanstrit College, on a salary of Rs. 
200 a month from 1st May, 1885 

The selection of qualified teachers for tho 
proposed new Model Vernacular schools was 
his first task. This subject was one of 
extreme importance as he know that the 
success of the Government educational 

measures would depend mainly on the pro- 
per training and equipment of the teaching 
staff. Early in May 1855, he issued notices 
inviting candidates for vernacular teacher- 

ships to undergo an examination in tho 
vernacnlar at the Sanskrit College. More 
than 200 candidates from the neighbouring 
districts appeared and, on esamination, it 
was found that very few among them could 
take charge of the Government Model Schools 
without farther training, and thus the 
necessity o! a Normal School for training 
teachers was established beyond doubt In 
«ii8 connection Vidyasagar was desirous of 
having the Bengali School called (Pafshala) 
formerly attached to the Hindu College 
placed endor hia care and sopcrinlendenSe.' 
This institution, he told the Director, might 
be made to serve an important purpose in 
connection with the training of teachers for 
the vernacular schools in the mofussil. by 
affording the means of testing their qaaliBca- 
tions as teachers, and by its being raised, 
under his own wreful suporvision. to the 
status of a Model School for imitation.* In 
5® letter (dated 2 July 1855) to 

V® he clearly set forth the special 

object for which ho advocated the establish- 
ment of a Normal School and the arrange- 
ments for conducting it ‘ 

I . have the honour to represent that under 

circumstances it is very diSlcuIt to get 
a good number of competent vernacular teaehera. 
lo ^nply thU want tno establishment of a Normal 
T .pr class has become ab'olatcly necessary. 

‘t to submit the 
an institution for your 
iivouraoic consideration and Ranction. 


P'fcclc'ol PeWie Icstrac- 

'n M,y iISnJ Coe. 


I would propose that two masters, one at fls. 
150 and the other at Rs. 50 per month, be employ- 
ed for the present to undertake the task of trainms 
up the teachers for our new vernacular schools. 

I have lately, with the co-operation of mr 
assistant, examined upwards of 200 candidates 
for teacherships in the new vernacular schMls. 
out of which number 92 only have been found to 
to^be eligible for the situation of teachers. Ol 
this last number, however, very few only are 
pnalified to undertake the duties of teachers 
immediatelv,— the remainder require previous 
traming. I would, therefore, beg to propose that 
these form the Normal class and that they oj 
attached to it for six months, which period in njy 
humble opinion will be quite eufflcient to make 
them fully competent for tho post of teachers. 

As most of these men do not belong to Calcutta 
and as they are not in circumstances well enough 
to afford for their living here, I would recommenu 
that a stipend of Rs. 5 per month be allowed to 
60 of the best of them while they ramain in the 
Normal class. To ensure their continuance m tne 
cl^s and subsequent service in the vernacular 

schools, I beg to suggest that they be required to 

subscribe to covenant containing the lollowm? 
conditions : 

That they shall cootinuo in tho class 

for such period as rosy bo necessary tor weir 
tr^iuing. , , 

. 20(1. Tliiil when nppointoa ns tenchora IheS 
shall serve Govemraent for at least three years. 

3ni. Tlinl Ihes- ehalh ncoept siluations ol oot 
less than Bs. 16 a month to which thoy maj be 
posted within certain districts to be named in the 

*^^4ti?°^Tbat in defanll of the fulfilment of any 
of the abovo conditions, they shall each of them 
nay a fine of Rs. 50. 

I would further propose that the Normal class or 
classes be established in connection with the 
Pdtshala, as in that institution they shall not only 
have the benefit of observing the mode of teaching 
and the ronnagement of the classes thereof, but by 
being made occasionally to leach them, tho.v 
shall acquire a practical knowledge of tho art of 
teaching. 

For the peat of Hoad Master of tho Normal 
classes. I would recommend Bibu Akshoy Kumar 
DatL the well-known editor of the Taticabodbini 
Patnka. He is one of tho verv few of the best 
Ben^i writers of the time. Ills knowledge of 
the &glish lapgnage is very respectable and he 
13 weU informed in the elements of general know- 
and well-acquainted with the art of teaching. 
y^o the whole. I do not think that we can secure 
the services of a better man for tho post For the 
second mastership, I would propose Pandit 
Madhusudan Bacha-’pati. lie is a distinguished 
cx-studcDt of , the Sanskrit College, an able and 
c^pt Benpah writer, well-acquainted with the 
art of teaching, and, in my opinion. In every 
respect qualified to fill the post for which he « 
recommended. 

, The above arrangements are intended to meet, 
lor the present, all requirements for teachers tn 
the vernacular eebnoU and should immediately 
M earned into enect. Tlicre is one difficulty, 
however, which I beg here to bring to your 
notice. It is the want of accommodstion for the 
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Normi! classes in the Wildinir now occupied by 
tte 1‘dtsha’a. This tuildin;? is scarcely snSlde&t 
lor the porpofes of that school and can by no 
m^’ans a'xommodate the additional classes. Arransc* 
ments for room shoald, therelore, be so 
made that the classes may t>e opened as soon 
as their esfahtishment is sanctioned."* 

The scarcify of qnalified fcachcis for 
yernacnlat schools was at that time felt 
everywhere, and both the Director and'the 
Dengal Gorernraent csre their cordial app- 
roval to tho Pandit's plan, as Rs. COO a 
month was bat a small ctpendtfare. conslder- 
ioK the benefits to bo derived from It, viz. the 
prodoclion of CO well qaalified teachers every 
six mQnthsf A Normal school Was fonnal- 
[y opened, on 17th Jaly 1S55. oodcr the 
immediate superintendence of Vidyasaxar. 

The following details based on the Pan* 
dit’s report os the Normal school will Rive 
the reader more of its early bUtory.i 

For want o! a separate baildiog the 
Normal School was located io tbe Saoslnt 
College aad was open only io the moroiog 
as 00 spare rooms were available io tbe 
College baildiog daring the osaal college 
hoars § The school consisted of (wo classes, 
the higher of which was noder Absboy 
Doit, tbe Head Master, and a well known 
Bengali writer, and the lower ander Pandit 
Madbasadan Bachaspati, the Second Master. 
It made a start with 71 popils, and monthly 
stipends of Rs. 5 each were awarded to tho 
€0 most deserving amongst them. No can- 
didate tinder the age of IT years, or above 
45 years, was eligible for admission, men of 
tbe lower castes being cxcladed at first 
Stndents were tanght from the Bodhodaya. 
jiitibodk, Sakunfala. Kadamhari, Charupafh 
and BaliyahasUt, and attended lectures on 
'Oeography. Natural Philosophy and Kalnral 
History. Examinations were held tnontbly 
and fbo ioalleative popils were dismissed. 


. Education Con. 12 Jaly 1855 No, 89. 

^ lUi. Nos. S8. 00. 

1 Ginsral E'porl on Ptillie Jnslru^ionmJ^ 
JjOW'r Provinees of Bengal Pres\dency for 185» jC 
pp. 37.13, Apr. A. 

6 Tne Pandit, later on. ,1® S® 

Director the need for a separate building foMhe 
^hon as th“ first arrangement was notmly 

•^23 Angl 1810, No- 12 j- 


Those who were found to have made credit- 
able progress wore selected for feacherships. 
In the examination held in August 1855 ten 
pupils were passed, in September fiffeeo, and 
in November thirteen ; of the passed students 
29 were appointed to the Model Schools and 
the TOtnaimnfi 9 placed at the disposal of 
Mr Pratt, tho Inspector of Schools. South 
Dengaf, at bis request, for employment by 
him tn the aided and indigenous schools. 

The test for admission at the commence- 
ment was a fair knowledge of tbe vernacular 
which was ascertained by the candidate 
reading tbe NihbotJh with fluency and cor- 
rectness, and explaining passages from it 
with tolerable accuracy ; but this test, having 
sabsequently beeu found too low. was raised 
after a few month*, when a familiar acquaint- 
ance With the KiUhodh, SaKiiniah, Belal 
Ihnchabtynskalt. and J/?/rodKc/io« to 
Satislnt G>ammar, was required. 

Viorasioirr opexs OoiER.MrE.vr Model 
Y triVACiLiB Schools 


As already elated Vidyasagac took charge 
of bis new ofilce on Ist May 1B55. To 
facilitate his work, four Sub-Inspectors* 
were placed under him In the following 
report of ^’jdyassgar we get an interesting 
narrative of tbe measures adopted by him to 
iotrodoce the sobeme of vcroacular odaoation 
into the districts of Nadia, Hughli, Burdwan 
and dlidcapur — 

“On Ibe l8l May 1855. 1 took rharee of the 
ofllee of Asst Inspector of Schools Previous 
to takinc charite. I had submitted to the Director 
of Public Instruction a memorandum of the mea- 
sures which I would adopt on being appointed 
to my new post These measures were all 
Eaoctioned by that officer m his letter of the 9Gth 
Apnl 1855, which authorized me to ester npon 
it»y duties and forwarded for my guidance, the 
Minate of Elia Honour the Lient -Governor when 
a member of tho late Council of Education, 
together with other papers on varnacular education. 

2. Agreeahly to my meraorandunj aforesaid. 
I first engaged myself m selecting my Sub Inspee- 
tots. and having Selected then), despatched them 
to the interior to inspect suitable towns and 
Tillages for the Model Schools. I was next 
eugagM la examining a large number of candi- 
dates for teacherships in the new schools, out of 
whom 1 selected 02. Jlost of these men, however, 


• The Suh-Insnecfors were i Harinath Banerji. 
Sladhav Chandra Ooswami. Tara-sankar Bhattacharii 
apd Vadyasagir’s second brofher-Dmabaodhu 
Nvayaratna. Ihey were apoointed from list May 
18o5 on a monthly 'salarj' of Hs. 100 eacii, plus 
travelUng charges. 
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3. By the middle of Jane the Sab-Insnectoi 
returned from the interior and submitted the 
reports. I selected live villages in each, district 
for the Model Schools. It appearing most expe- 
dient to open the schools first in the district of 
Nadia, 1 submitted a report on the 25th to the 
Director (through the Inspector of Schools, South 


were found not competent to tate immediate unimportant to retard our operations. 
charge of schools. The establishment of a Normal reference to the sixth, namely sphoolins feeSi 
School became, therefore, necessary to give them Ipsp^or had strongly urged that the sysiein 
a previous training, and a plan for such an should be lutroduccd from tho opening ,“® 
institution being submitted was sanctioned by schools, and in this view the Director appeal®^ 
Government, and the school duly opened by the agree. I represented to him that person®**^ 
middle of July. also was strongly m favour of the fee. s/V®™ 

^ ' :ctor3 but that I did not think it exp^ient to mti'Oduce 

it into tlie new schools from the commencd™®^^J* 
as its introduction might, to a certain 
throw' impediments to our success. It was op tnis 
consideration alone, that His Honour was 
to suggest in his Minute, that admission into me 

new schools, should at tho ' beginning afln tor 

Bengal) soliciting his sanction to the establishment some time be gratuitous. I further repre^®°tea 
of scnools in that district, and to the commence- to him that in case fees were insisted upon 
meet of operations from the first of July following my Sub-Inspectors would be placed in a 
for which I made the necessary arrangements, awkward position, as we had told tho viU^K®^ 
In this report I made ro mention of the expendi- in positive terms that the schools would b® “®® 
ture to be iuenrred on account of the scnools, at the coTomencement. The Director, 

becanse I understand from the papers forwarded did not agree with me, and directed me to tninic 

for my guidance that, that point bad been settled, over tho matter again. Thus this important 

Bat tho Director was of opinion that it was remained unsettled, and operations were consciI“®ni* 

necessary 'to obtain the ordeia of Government ly postponed. , . 

upon the subject and therefore desired that my 7. I have observed in paragraph 5 
report should have reference to it. Accordingly, measures had been taken by me to comhi®P®? 
on the 28th I sent in a second report, proposing operations at the beginning of July. Teacher's 
the establishment of six sdiools m each zila, and accordingly been sent by me to some villaB®s w 

the appointment of three teachers to each school await tbo opening of the schools there. I wa? 
at h monthlv cost of Rs. 70. . obliged to recall them, but at Knnehrapara a 

4. His Honour bad proposed in his Minute the Itad been opened through a roisunderstandjO!^ 
establishment of hve schools in each alia with two my Instructions before the teachers wlic> 
teachers to each school, at an eipooditure, not been scat there could bo c.illed back. "Wh®®.?^ 

exceeding, as I understood, Rs. 55 per mootb. mv way to Balsgath I visited that village 

But as a fresh reference was to be made to Cth July, to postpone the opening of tho fchooi 


.. propriety or-..., ... ... -- - 

schools. I proposed in my second report the expected to receive the fioal orders within 
establishment of six. I also took this opportaoitr days, I camo to the conclusion, that the one 'wmea 
to propose tho appointment of throe instead of lias been opened might be allowed to goon. 
two teachers to each school, as I had reason to unfortunately those orders directed luo to 
believe that tlie latter number would not bo sum- out Kanchrapam from tho list of village®,. 
dent. In this report I solicited sanction to.the Model schools, in consequence of roprcsentah®°® 
establishment of schools in all the four districts, made to the Director by certain Missionary g®°“®' 
becauso I thought it most convenient to obtain men that the new school would bo prejudic’nl 
fbe orders ol Govemment upon fUc siidjcc'i at fno interests ol an "RngTis'h scliool which they {*txvu 
once, instead of submitting the point on four at Qiiosbpara, a village about 1 miles distant 
different occasions. Kanchrapara. 

6. On tho 30th June I waited upon tho 8. On the Cth July, as aforesaid I was ob'ieed 
Director and found him very anxious for the to go to tho interior, agrecal)ly to engagehicnts 
immediate commencement of operations. I also which I had made with tho inhabihint® ®* 
understood from the conversation I had with him Balagarii and Krishnagar Vernacular school 
that in anticipation of the sanction of Oovemmait Committee to visit thoso places to report upoh tb® 
I might adopt measnres for opening the schools, application of tho former for a Jlodel School- and 
Measures were accordingly taken by me to com- of the latter for a gront-in-aid. I also went O'’®^ 
mence operations in Nadia. , to Boinchi to make certain enquiries regardinff fbe 

. Mhen at tho beginning of July I again vernacular school there, 
waited upon tho Director in the hope of receiving 9. I returned from the interior by tho 
fin.al instructions, he sliewed me a letter from tho of July -and on tho 2Gth of that month 1 subiphtcd. 
Inspector in which I found objections wero taken a third report upon tho establishment 'of tho 
bv tho latter oiDcor, to my report, in consequenco schools. In this report 1 explained at length tho 
of no mention having b.een made in it of the inexpediency of introducing schooling foes from 
fol owicK ppinta: Course of instrucuon. Clasvbooks, tho l^ginniag. iM-aooiing ices 

^ile of iwks in the Kchcols. Distance and direction I waited upon the Director on tbo Otb 

Thanahs, Ilnlc lor Anwistooa learned ihit linal orfeN Si t S 
U ^ !**“ lauascdorootho Bibicil o! SoSchSw. and 

mentioned iivVio' iLi ® 1 was referred to tho Inspector for inforiP’hon 

m !!« Ikconf’B regarding them. When I caUed U|in S 

1 "" „Vri SanlSoi l¥ ‘S' /S'l? 152 .‘>W- >■= »™o'rea me H'O 

raiiic -1 I.y him to Le too orders la question, which authorized mo to 
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Model Schools in fire villages in each of the zilas 
of Nadia, Haghli, Bardwan and Midaapnr at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 50 per each school. The 
orders also reqaired that the schools were to be 
opened on the understanding that the inhabitants 
of each village should build a suitable school 
house, and engage to keep it lo repair' 
and that measures should be adopted to 
erect a gallery and attach a garden or play- 
ground to each school-house. The Inspector 
promised to send a copy of these orders for my 
suidinoe, but as the same was not received up to 
the l4th. I called his attention to the subject, and 
got a reply from him on the same day, embodying 
the purport of the orders, 

11. The above orders threw fresh difficulties 
in my way. I had made arrangements with the 
inhabitants of sixteen ont of the twenty villages 
where schools were to be established, for the 
erection of school-honses only, without my 
refereneo to galleries and play-grounds, which I 
did not know would be reqnired. With the 
inhabitants of the remaining four villages, who 
were generally not in easy circumstances. I had 
etipnlated that a portion of the expenses tor the 
scbooNhonses wonld be defrayed by OovemmeoL 
In making this latter arrangement. I was guided 
by Eis Honour’s Minute from which it will be 
seen that Uis Honour meditated the construction 
of these buildings at the expense of the State. I 
was personally directed by Uia Uocout to the 
same effect when I wss sent by bim lo the 
interior in May ISSI, 

12. Accordingly on the following day 15tb 
Angost, 1 wrote to the Inspector represeoiing that 
it the condition of galleries etc . was enforced, our 
opentioua could not immediately be commenced, 
because it wonld then be necessary to send the 
Sob-Inspectors again to the villages selected to 
sound the inhabitants as to whether they were 
prepared to meet the adJiCional expenditure of 
Kolleties, etc. and if not fresh villagee will have 
to be selected, the inhabitants of which would act 
op to the conditions. 

13. On the IGth I received a reply from that 
officer explaining that galleries etc., were not to 
be considered as conditions, but that it sbonld be 
s.s.cettaiaed if the villagers were unwillbas to give 
this additional aid. The letter also authorised mo 
to open schools in the 5ixte°D villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which had agreed to erect school-houses, 
and stated that a reference had been made to the 
Director regarding the remaining four. On tho 
next day. 1 received another letter from the 
Inspector conveying authority to me to open 
schools m alt the twenty viUages. The important 
question of schooling fees was also decided by 
the Director and 1 was directed by the Inspector 
in a hter date. 15ih August, to postpone the 
introduction of tho same for a period of six months, 
after which it was not to be deferred, if 
possible. 

14 Operations were accordingly commenced 
in the district of Nadia, and on the 23rd August 
a school was esubiished at Helgoria Since then 
fifteen schools (5 in Nadia. 4 m Ilughb. 4 in 
Bunlwan and 2 in Midnapur) have been opened np 
to this day. 

15. After operatloua had commeuco^l I received 
a letter from the Inspector oa the SStb August 
enquiring whether any pledge had been (riven by 


me to tho inhabitants of the four villages who 
were unable to defray the total cost of school- 
houses, that schools would be established in them 
and if otherwise, directing me to select other 
villages in their stead. Tt is true I had given no 
posrius pledge at the beginning to the inhabitants 
of the villages in question but on receipt of the 
Inspector’s letter of the 17th Angnit authorizing 
me to open schools in all the twenty villages, I 
had assured them that schools wonld be established 
in their viUages Tho requisition of tho 2Sth 
item, was therefore rather late. A school had 
alr^y been opened at Jowgong one of the four 
Villages on the 2Cth Angust, or two days before 
the receipt of the Inspector's last letter referred 
to. I may here mention however, that the people 
of two of the four villages have subs&iuently been 
induct by me to bear the entire expense of 
school-houses. 


1C. I now beg to enter upon an account of the 
other measures adopted bv me in connection with 
vernacular ednoation. In my memorandum 
sanction^ by the Director I had proposed that 
amnsvments sboull be made to niaVe. thewhool- 
books as cheap as possible. To this subject I 
directed my attention, and have been able to 
compile two new books for beginners and to revise 
and make cheap editions of others. 1 am also 
compiling other class-books myself, and have 
engag^ competent pai ties m , the same task. I 
hope at no dislant period the following books 
wonld be ready for nse 


Ontlines of Oefwraphy 
Oeography of India 
Biography 

Arithmetic , . „ . 

Klements of Katnral Philosophy 
Popular treatise oa Physiology 
do. Astronomv 

Uistorv of Greece 
do. Rome 
do. Eogland 
do. India 
Raiselas 
Telemachns 
Aesops Fables. 


17 I proceed now to Oder a few observations 
on the remarks made by the Inspector in his 
(Juarterly Report, dated 2Jrd Angu'st ISxi. and la 
his letter to the address of the Director dated 
13th September following regarding myself. In 
tho former tho Inspector slates in the 3rd para- 
graph that I submitted a report at the end ci 
June for the establishment of Model schools, bnt 
the scheme being incomplete _ and inionnation on 
certain important points wanting. I was requested 
to forward a . revised, .report after making the 
necessary enuuines. which I did after visits to the 
intenor by myself and my Sab-In'pectors. In 
respect to this paragraph. I beg to observe that in 
mr report 1 merely raentionea the d-iuim of the 
villages I had selected for the Model Schools and 
aoliated sanction to their establishment with per- 
mission to use places which the villagers proposed 
to lend temporanly for our schools before the 
school-houses would be ready. I proposed na 
sdieme of instruction wha’ercr because I was 
direct to work out that which was recommended 
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been settled by Hw intormation 

the We -d dtel.on 

arillases selected ior per scnoois ^ 

S;?S?to .o,the mterhir 


tsabseeoeetly transterred “ Dahd« 

MIDNiPOR: GogS?r ;; j,.; ; 

Malancha .. Jlft'rS.c ., 

Pratap-pnr „ yany. 1856- 

jQCkpur » aau 


important. 11 n s>“j* ™t Sit as'l have aboTC 

1 submitted my third reporr o artanse- 

raplained, I did so eomo villasM a”d 

S.'tmSdher'“pIortaSr for my reporUs the 
Insoector supposes. , Parasrapb of Wa letter 
18. Atjamm V\®vtP I 5 th Stlmo. the Inspector 

to the Director el the 15th indieenora 

states that ho has taken “a ^ j to him that I 
schools himself, Mranse “ aPf anlettake ttmt 

•nreferred that some one ei^sw au , either wntton 

Inspector to the .,^9’^°l2®'°Tj:gflectot in a conver- 
recardiDK it -was that the inspecw whether I 
Sa between .us asked m? one u^y p^tg^alas 
bad aw JJa^L^^Oobardauga in Nadix 

under As retards my 

th which 1 replied to the necat je.^ i^^^^^ "improve- 

not haviDB the“ beginninc, I beg 

meat of those schools from tne niemoraodam 

to refer to the 9th bangrapa commeoco 

to n-hich it was ?wposed ttot i snomu 
the inspection of the Pats wws wne momc^ 
Schools were in a settled conaiuoo and 

?andum approved ^ ^l,ected to 

fhlSSSmlSon'STsolmola^^^^ 

By Si IS “S«.e 

Suowi?g”'h““°ol the_yiUaff 00 irhere these 
schools were looated.T ■ jjnjlabUshca on 

Belsoria Model School 


The Model Schools at o^Wt 

nod a sorions i„^ealinB '"R*' 

at some of these '“*‘'‘“‘ 1 “°^ J to them io 
vTyoiganas,^^ 

Sta ‘heSy“ for° the employmeol of 
additional teachers. He wrote . 


.ditional teacners. 

“In the narrative of my noticed the 

aoarter ending 31st Ootpbor last. I “f“'=®iiode 
Jetiotis a° sulcient number of 

Schools for want of a suiui- teachers m 

S^onhoto sSr nod' ho ra^er “f PdPR® “ 
St Of them is above one bundred m some 
two haodred and in one two b^ ^ whom are 

This Urge number to submit, be^ 

little children, can v,^®tWo individuals. 

K"yl,p“‘!JmTe pood'‘“e A 

emoloy the rermisiie number of additional i jj 

SM?S tSJs'al e^'per mopfh. 

. _ . . TRCO! 


NiDIA : 


Moheshpor .. >!>• 

Bhajanghat ». 

Kosdaor -i 
Kantura V .. “ “ 

Debaeram ) .. 

— ^ Soso : |fe. " 

Setat ;; ” 

Iiuonu: ; «,hsep. . 

Krishnagar .. |2|P “ " 

Kamarpnkur .. ' 

Khirpai .. »ov. 


le lounn xeacaeis »'■ 

The Direotor at first hesitated J®g®he 

mend to the Oovernment bo 

held that the additmnal teachers sb^^l 
paid from the sohool-toes, hud j ^ 

Lhools intended, to serve »s «fe>s 
imitation by the indiBOnons ."rtinS 

bo made as far as possible sell-suPPo 
and should not depend on 0“^®'““' Tho 
lor so largo a portion of ‘R®'' view, 
Pandit, hoiYover, was opposed to this 
at any rale for tho time being, for 
observed • ■ - 


“ThouKh It 13 true that tho [^3 now 

introduced m nearly all our ^hwls, the ^^gjgjg 

collected In those schools, where addition 

So immediately rcauired cmnnot by any ‘ ^ ^ 
meet more than a moioty t^barge g 

Sicount. It might be ureed fb^^. If fee t- 

have become popular the present rates 01 


• l«hwarchandra Sharma to W. 

D r. L dmctl »lh October 
1 Nov. No. 5 VA. 

t Eflwrtih'on CV>n*. 24th Jany. IKO. No. 82 : 
13th March li>30, No. 77. 


meet more tnan a moiui..v wt gchoois 

mscount. It might be ureed fb^^. If fee t- „ 
liavo become popular the present rate j ^ 
MnMforlho first and one wna for um 
classes) should bo increased. ^ popu* 

yet place such reliant on caiateiy. 

Urity asto press a higher in tW 

1 have, however, every reason to hope lai jj, 
course of about two years wo ahall cc 
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increase onr present rates of fee, eo that the whole 
of the additional expenditure, now submitted for 
sanction, will be met from that sonrce.” . 

Finally, an additional otiflay ofRs. '90 
per month, or only one half of the sum 
ap.lied for by the Pandit, was sanetloDed 
for a period of two years on the nnderstand* 
ing that the other half would be met from 
school-fees • 

In November 1856 the official designation 
of the Pandit . was changed into ^pecinf 
Imp'ector of Sehoob, South Bengal. This 
was done at the instance of the Sapreme 
Government with a view to preserviog 
nniformity. t 

The vernacular schools established by Sir 
Henry Hardlnge were iio«accessfaI. But 
their fate did not disnourage Vidyasagar. who 
worked hard to make the Model Schools a 
snccoss. The preparation of class-books also 
received bis due atteotioo. Such honest 
labour could not be fruitless, and the Pandit, 
somo three years af.tcr the commencement 
of his operations, was able to present a very 
favourable report to the Director, from which 
wo qaote the following > 

“It U now about three year^ since our opera- 
tions commenced and the Model veroacnlar 
Schools have been established. Durios this short 
period, the prosress of theae instiwtions has 
really been very satisfactory- The pnpils have 
BOna thTongh all the veroaoular books suited to 
such institutions and raay be R.aid to have aeqai- 
red a thoronsh knowledse of the language and to 
have made respcctabls progress in several branches 
of usefnl studies. 

At the commencement of our operations, doubts 
were entertained in several quarters as to whether 
the Model Schools could be duly appreciated by 
the people in the interior. These doubts. 1 am 
happy to state, have long since been tally removed 
hv the almost complete success of those institations 
The people of the villases in which they are 
located, as well as those of contiguous places who 
are also benetited by them, look upon the schools 


as great blessmBs and fe®l Bcateful to Government 
for them. That the institutions are highly prized 
IS evident from the number of pupils attending 
each of them.’"* 


Tub EvoLtsti School ub pou.vded at ms birth 

PLACE 

It was to Vidyasagar’s exertions 
that several institations owed their 
origin, such as the Anglo-Sanskrit Sehool 
at Jvandi in Murshidabad, founded at tho 
cost of the Paibpara Rajahs, and of which 
he was for some time the Hony. Superin- 
tendent The Pandit also established a freo 
school for boys at bis own native village. 
Mr. B. Lodge, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, bimself luspeeted the school, nod the 
following extracts from bis Anunal Report 
for 1858 59 show bow very much the great 
pandit cared for it — 

"Btrsingha &hc>of— This school his been es- 
tablished and entirely supported by the well- 
known Pandit Isbwarchandra Vidyasigar In 
mere justice to that noble philanthropist, 1 feel it 
my duty to observe that be has erected a beantlful 
bungalow for (he scbcol in a very convenient 
locality, pays some six or seven teachers from his 
Own private resources, the bovs are educated free 
and supplied with ail sorts of books, and what is 
still more to be admired, the poorer students 
about 30 m number, are constantly boarded and 
iodsed in bu family mansion and now nod then 
supplied with clothes, eto, when considered' neces- 
sary. Careful medical attendance is also secured 
for them, and they are all taken care of as if 
they were so many members of his family. 

Sanskrit is the chief subject of study here. 
Eaulishtothe higher and Bengali to the lower 
claves being taught as surplementary branches 
Tho number of classes in the school is eight, anti 
that of the boys on the list 160, out of which 113 
were present, when I visited. In English the first 
and second classes passed a pretty good examin- 
ation. bat their pronunciation appeared defective. 

Bengali is not much attended to. I have re- 
commended the introduction cf Bengali books of a 
adentifi’* character. In Sanskrit they are very 
clever.‘'t 


• Education Cons- 18th Sept. 1856, Nos. 63, • <7en<'raf Eeport on Public Instruxtion, etc, 

51. 53. lor 1857-^ App. PP- ITS 80. 

+ Letter from the Under-Secretary to the t E- I^odge. the Inspector of School®, South 
Govt of India to tho Junior Sccretaw to the Govt. Bengal, to the Offg Director of Public Instruction, 
of Ben'^al dated Uth November 1^6. Educaluw dated Chinsurah 20 Mav. 1859. Jppendicet to 
rtin "*7 Nov. 1856. No. 92 See also Education Oeneml Efpori on Ptiohc /neirueiion, etc , lor Id'tS- 
Cbns ICth October 1830, Nos. 65-66 69. ii-Sl-85. 
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W HAT books could have Irapatlcd to him 
(ho loro of wisdom (hat hoac^ialrod from 
tho Book of LUo ? Ho know all wUhont 
the books, and ho know also what no book can 
teach, tho knowlodRo that comos from wilhio, 
tbo lesson which is writton on tho 

illnminatcd scroll o! tho spirit Tho ftoalioR 
wisdom of tho Bcriplarcs and tho saiota 
carao to him • by tho mcomonio method 
known in India from tirao immemorial, but 
he Rathercd from this commonplaco and 
meTcenary world itself his Rift of illnstralion 
and similo oven as tho lotas derives its 
beaaly and fragrance and parity from tho 
mad and slimo oat of which it grows. Tho 
fignres and comparisons ho used wore extre- 
mely simplo bat strikingly aod profooodly 
saggeatlve. Tor Instance, ho compared Iho 
formless Absolafo, tho deity detached from 
any eoncoptioo of a personality, to water 
without form and the notion of a Forsoonl 
God to a Mock o! ice. Tho paraMo c! Iho 
fisherwomao and the ilorist is a beautiful 
illustration of the man who cannot turn his 
thoughts away from tho world and Iho 
other man who thinks of bis God. A fisher- 
woman who had sold her fish in tho market 
was returning home in the evening with her 
empty basket when a thunderstorm cam© on 
and it grew dark, and she sought shelter 
in the house of a florist who happened to 
lire on the way. She was received kindly 
by the flowerwoman, who asked her to put 
her fish basket in a corner of tho yard, 
gave her food and a placo to sleep near a 
room in which flowers were kept and below 
which there were plants with flowers in 
bloom. Although tired tho fisherwoman 
could get no sleep. She remained awake 
and tossed about on her bed, and felt soroe- 
Ibing was irking her. At length she realised 
that tho nnaccustomed scent of flowers was 
the cause ^ of her uneasiness and prevented 
sleep coming to her eyes. She got up, 
brought nor basket and set it down near 
her head, and with the familiar stench of 
^ aod putrid fish in her nostrils she 
on into a happy sleep. Never can tho 


man of tho world bo happy if hU thought 
aro withdrawn from Iho associations of the 
world, associations which cUdr to him as 
(ho fishorworaan's ficnso of t U is haunted 
by tho raalodour of fish. Tho florist is an 
admirable symbol of tho mi" who turns his 
thoughts towards Ood, for ia worship there 
can ho no finer olTorlng than flowers. As 
Iho worldly mao, oogrossed in tho affairs oi 
tho world, derives no benefit In tho company 
of a man of God, go tho fisherwoman gained 
nothing by passing a night under tho root 
of tho dealer in flowers. . 

And this Identical thought will bo found 
In Iho I(a*vattaka, tho Saying'’, or LogWt 
Iho Baddba ' 

Like unto a man that wrappeth np 
A stmkiDg fish in Knsa grass. 

And the grass giveth forth a BtioklDg savoar, 
Like unto him are thoso that attend on fools* 
And like onto a man that wrappith. . , , 

A (morsel of the fragrant) Togara wjthla a petal* 
And Ibo leaves give forth a pleasant savour. ^ 
Like unto him nro those that attend fne 
steadfast. 

How can wo account for this p.irallelism 
of thought and parable, illustration and 
Symbol ? HarakrUhna Patamhansa, 
traded even in the speech of gentle folk. 
Spoke often even as the Buddha ao® 
the Christ spoke, and again out of the 
radiance of his own wisdom. It was not a 
process of cerebration, conscioas or uncons- 
cious, no mentation or intclloction 
our very limited knowledge, but a snbtle 
sympathy o! a freemasonry of the sod 
defying time, and beyond our cognition ana 
conception. I shall cite one more instance oi 
coincideocebetwceu the sayingsof tho Baddba 
and the Paramhansa. Almost word for word 
tho Bongali text of the Paramhansa’s saying 
is tho same ns that of the Buddha, tbo only 
difference being in the moral drawn from 
the parable. In the Kevaddha Suita in the 
Dialognes of tho Buddha it is related tna 

* Sri Sri Ramkrishoakathamrita, by M.» ^nh 

lll.p 21G. 
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iugglo is a Ihin ono and nvon indislineiiish- aro to bo loond “j ofVrlS 

able to vorv ienorant neople. On tlio other rnos, and at all times. Tho Prophet of Arabia 
hand, tha niero maltlplioatioo of mirados 

can make no man a prophet, or a teacher poioties at it J ? 

holding a commission from on High. As a as ho held ^ho „rrpnt fhn 

child Sri Krishna is reputed to have perform- tho Phanscos and 
cd many ^vonderful miracles, but it it had mgn of tho l"»roclc 9 ^ho auswci 
notbeonfor the profound teaching in tho w Hm Koran Usolf Tho hour ha 
Bhagavadgita ho would not have taken such ached and tho moon hath been cleft . But 
high rank as an avatar. Wipe oak the whole wbenoTor they sob a miraclo they turn aside 
of the miracles that happened at Brindavan and say, This w mamc. And 


and Mathura, and it will make no differenco 
whatsoever to the levercnco and the worship 
of Krishna But take away the ^ Bbagavad* 
gita and nothing will be left of his divinity 
and supreme personality. Gotamn the Buddha 
claimed no dlvino powers, as in fact he 
taught nothing but self-reliance and self- 
control for the attainment of Nirvana. The 
strongest language that he ever used was in 
condemnation of miracles or mystic wonders. 
He explained (bat (ho unbeliever and (ho 
sceptic might attribute theso wonders to the 
possession of somo particular ebarm. Said 
the Buddha "It U because I perceive 
danger in the practice of mystio wonders, 
that I loathe, abhor, and am ashamed 
thereof.” In spite of this emphatic expres- 
sion of detestation legend and tradition have 
invested the Buddha with moro numerous 
and astonishing miracles than bavo been 
ascribed to tho founder of any other religion. 
Is Jesus Christ remembered and revered for 
bis miracles or for (he Sormon on (bo Mount 
and the beauty and the depth of his 
teaching ? If the Gospels were not burdened 
with miracles it would take away nothing 
from the real value of the books. But since 
JIfoses and Aaron worked miracles aad Jesas 
Christ was greater than them his miracles 
were also greater. The unbelievers of 

whom the Buddha spoke were not slow 
to disparage Jesus Christ. When he 
cast out evil spirits tho Pharisees 

said, “This fellow doth not cast out devils. 


well-devised magics. And 
they have treated tho prophets as impostors.” 
Miracles wero Quito common among Mussal- 
mao saints and Sufi mystics, several of whom 
couM resforo tho dead to life. Buk^ it is 
(he message and not tho miraclo that is tho 
real test, tho true symbol of power. . It is 
not by Iho temporary upsetting of tbo order- 
ing of naturo and dazzling tbo oyes of men 
and filling their minds with wonder that tho 
prophet and tbo toacher aro to ho recognised, 
bat by (beif words and (ho manner of (hoi’r. 
lives, tho orraud of raoroy and tbo mosaago 
of promise. Think of tho potency of the word 
whon it is said the sound is Brahman and 
tho word is Brahman (rTR wp, ^ 3(51) 
and again when it is said at the 
wostorn end of Aslo, tho word was 

with Ood and (he word was God 

(St Jobu). Of all miracles on record tho ono 
that impresses tho imagination the most, 
apart altogether from its credibility or other- 
wise, is ono that relates not to life but to 
death, to the strength of faith, to tho stead- 
fastness of testimony in life and in death; 
An account of this miracle is to bo found 
in the book known as Taxharatul Auh'a. 
Tbo name of Hussein Mansur at Hallaj, tho 
great Persian Sufi and mystio who lived 
about a thousand years ago, is known 
throughout Islam. He was a weaver like ICabir, 
the saint and poet of Benares. He proclaim- 
ed An al-Hag, meaning 1 am the Truth, 
God. This is no more than the Sohamasmi 
(I am that I am) of the Upauishad, Ahmi 


but by Beelzebub, tho prince of the devils.” yad Ahmi Jfaxdoo <I am that I am) in the 

And Jesus had to expostulate with them and Hotmazd Yasht in the Zend Avestha. and 

to explain that he derived his power from T am that I am’ in the second Book of Hoses 

the Spirit of God. At tho very last, even ‘Wandering Sadhus in India go about shout- 

wheu tho great Master was passing through ing Sokam. But Mansur was several times 
the agony of death on the cross, they mocked tortured and punished for blasphemy and 
him, saying, He saved others; himself was finally put to slow death. His. hands, 

his feet and bis tongue were cut oil and 
from each dismembered and quivoring limb 
^me forth the cry, Awal-Hag, An-al-IIaq^ 
Ho was (hen beheaded and the body • was 
burned to ashes, and, lo ! oven the ashes 


ho cannot save”, meaning that tbo 
miracle that had recalled Lazarus to 
life alter he had lain four days ‘ in 
the grave was nnavaiUng in (be case’ 
of tho Saviour himself. The ’ 
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bote triumphaot testimony with a disem* 
bodied, clear voice. And ^vben the ashes were 
thrown into the waters of the Tigris they 
formed into Arabic letters and framed the 
words An-al'-Ilaq. 

Ramkrisboa Farambansa characterised 
the desire to perform even minor miracles 
{siddhai iddhi in Pali, riddhi in Sanshrit) 
as evidence of a low mind. Why should any 
miracles be attribnted to him when those 
who were honoured by a sight of him, and 
I was among the number, saw the main 
miracle of bis self-luminance and listened 
to the outflow of the welling spring of 
wisdom that never ran dry ? The lamp that 
bnined within him, steady and unflicLering. 
and diffused light ^1 around was the miracla 
It was a miracle when he passed into 
iamadhi. 

What can be more marvellous than that 
when at length Ritnhrishoa Farambansa 
drew a few disciples towards himself be 
selected young lads and men of good families 
receiving their education iu Pngllsb schools 
and colleges? It was a sign of which the 
Iroporlance has not yet been sufficiently 
recognised. He knew nothing of EogUsb 
and be bad always consorted with Sadbus 
and devotees ignorant of English, but be 
did not seek any disciple from among them. 
“Why do I love young meu so much? 
Because they are masters of the whole of 
their miods", said Bsaikrisbaa. The yooog 
mind is unsophisticated, impressionable, 
receptive, responsive. And each one of 
the disciples was chosen with great care 
and remained under the closest observation 
of the Master. With what prophetic pene- 
tration he saw the promise in the boy 
Narendra, now known all the world over as 
Swami Yivekenanda' He crooned over him 
like a mother, sang to him, wept for him, 
spoke about him with unbounded praise. 
What was the secret of this great, unfathom- 
able, inexplicable love ? It was the knowledge 
of the power that lay latent in the young, 
masterful and independent lad. The Master 
wanted to win this boy from the world 
and to set him on the path appointed for 
him. Virekanauda objected to now to the 
image 'of Kali on the ground that it was 
a sign of a blind faith. Rsmktishna gently 
remonstrated with him. saying, Is not faith 
of every kind blind ? Faith is not built 
on the syllogistic foundations of 


reasoQ but on the unseeing rock of intuition, 
the adamant of tho spirit. Samson, blinded, 
Waxed stronger than he was before his eyes 
had been pnt out, aud ‘the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.’ When orphaned 
by the death of his father Yivetananda was 
atruggliog with desperate poverty and rushing 
hither and thither for employment in order 
to find a mouthful of food for his widowed 
mother and brothers, Ramkrishna, while 
apparently indifferent, was putting forth his 
will to hold the distracted young man to tho 
rough road of renunciation When- one of 
his followers asked for leave to bury his 
dead father. Jesas Christ, the Compassionate 
One. who healed the sick and promised to 
give rest to those that labour and are heavy 
laden, replied m stern accents, ‘‘Follow me ; 
and let the dead bury their dead.” Let the 
hungry feed themselves, was the unspokeu 
mandate of Ramkrishna. though at the earnest 
entreaty of Vivekananda be gave the bene- 
dictfou that those who were left would not 
lack plain fare. Not many are called to leave 
the ways of the world, but when the call doth 
come the iron must enter tho soul of tho 
man who wrenches bimself free from the 
entangiisg meshes of the world. Ramkrishna 
used to say of Vivekananda, ‘‘He moves about 
with a drawn sword in his haDd”-“the sword 
of intellect and wisdom, the keen blade that 
divides (be darkness of ignorance and slaye 
the dragon of desire. Some of the young 
boys used to go and see Ramkrishna Faram- 
baosa by stealth, all of them were rebuked 
at homo and some were even chastised. In 
the opinion of the people at home these boys 
were being Jed astray by tho strange talk of 
the sfraoge Teacher at Dakshineswar. , And 
BO once again the words of Jesas of Nazareth 
were fulfilled : — "Tbink not that I am come 
to send peace on earth ; I came not to send 
peace, bat a sword. For, I am come to set a 
man at variance against bis father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” 

Vivekananda was a brand snatched from 
the burning, the roaring furnace of the 
desires and distractions of the world. iHe 
and his fellow-disciples never faltered in 
their loyalty to the memory of the Master, or 
in following his teachings through life. ' It 
ia a little over forty years that Ramkrishna 
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Paramhansa passed from this life and Viveka- 
nanda, the greatest among his disciples, 
followed his Master about twenty-five years 
ago. This is not a long period for the 
acceptance of a doctrine and the understand- 
ing of a message, but the result so far 
achieved 13 by no means insignificant. The 
gospel of Ramkrisbna Paramhansa is not a 
new creed and it does not seek to set np a 
new religion, It is a note of peace 
in the conflict ot the many contending 
religions of the world. It is the living 
faith of universalism. Is not every religion 
a path to God, does not every river find its 
way to the sea ? There may be many 
religions, but there is only ono Truth, as 
there is only one sun in the solar system. 
To the man of faith there is salvation in 
every religion. Ramktishna Paramhansa con- 
demned lachrymose and repeated confessions 
of sin. If a man constantly thinks and 
speaks of his sins he tends to become siofnl. 
It is not by professions of repentance hut by 
the strength of a boraing faith that a man 
frees himself from sin. This courageous and 
heartening doctrine has been carried to many 
lands and many peoples. The secret 0 ! the 
remaxkable success of Ylvekananda’s mission 
to the Wobt is to be foand io the teaching of 
the Master. There is no exhortation to prefer 
one creed to another. There is no suggestion 
of eclecticism. There must be unquestiooing 
and loving acceptance of all religions as true, 
every honour is to be shown to every 
Toligion. Yivekananda yielded a full measnro 
0 ! gratitude to his Master ; — iu my life 
I have told one word of (intb it was bis 
and his alone.” Of the many disciples of 
Yivekanadda in the West the most intelleclDal 
and the most gifted was Sister Nivedita. who 
•was formerly known as Margaret Noble. I 
have seen ber kneeling reverently before an 
image of Kali, and surely she was no ido- 
lator. In Bombay 1 have seen devout and 


sect A new sect would be lost in the 
wildorness of socts in India. Rather 
should we look upon the doctrino of Ram- 
krlshoa as the confluence of all the streams 
of the various religions 0 ! the world, each 
one retaining its identity and distinctiveness. 
Tbo Kamkiishna Mission Is the assembly 
room of all religions, the reception hall were 
the Hindu and the Zoroastrian, the Dnddhist 
and the Christian, the Moslem and the Sikh 
may meet as friends and brothers, with 
conviction in their own faiths and respect 
lor the faiths of others. In equal honour 
are held the Vedas, the Vedanta and the 
Puranas, the Zend Avasta and the Oatbas ; 
the Tripitaka and the Dhammapada, the Old 
Testament and the New ; the Koran and the 
Qrantba Saheb. The first great evangelist of 
the doctrine of tbo truth in all religions was 
the Swami Yivekananda and he expounded 
the Yedant^ the most ancient of all tbo 
living religions, while upholding the claim 
of all other religions to the possession of 
the Truth. The next great apostle may bo 
a Zoroastriao, a Buddhist, a CbrUtiau, or a 
follower of Islam. Words like MlcchcMia, 
Heretic, Unbeliever, Heathen, Fagan Kafir 
and Musaik must cease to be current coin 
io the treasury of languages and must be 
decently burled out of sight and out of 
memory. 

Up to tbo present time the mafoTity of 
the disciples and followers of Ramkrlshna 
Paramhansa and those who hold his memory 
in reverenco are to be found among the 
educated classes of India. It has happened 
just as in the case of the disciples selected 
by himself. If be did not acquire any 
learning from books it was of no consequence, 
for bis insight was keener and his ouUook 
and sympathies were broader than is to be 
found in any book. Men like him have been 
called incainations of God, messengers of 
God, or God-inspired. This is a matter of 


earnest Zoroasttians helping the Ramkrisbna belief, on which opinions may conflict, since 
Mission liberally with funds. The largest ® who- is called an avatar by his 

donor, a Parsi friend I bavo known for thirty followers may be called by a less respectful 
years, has refused to disclose even bis name, appellation by other people. There is no 
and the story of his attraction to Ramkrlshna universal acceptance by all mankind of any 
Md Yivekananda would lead like a miracla prophet or living incarnation of God. But 
The Maths at Belur and Mayavati were 
loundcd With funds supplied by the English 
disciples of Yivekananda. 

IltSruJn. understood the message of 
houscholdeM^Tl*™^*°®*’.i. monks or 

Iho mean 

inosemng up of a now church, reli^on or 


thero ^ can be no disagreement as to tbo 
pocnliai q’nalities which distingolsb them 
from other men. If Ramkrisbna bad been 
content to follow the vocation of a priest 
who would have heard his name today ? 
What was it that tnmed his thoughts away 
from the world and illuminated him from 
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witbm with tho light of God ? Some people 
imagined at Srst that bU mind naa nnhioged 
and he was sniTeriag from a physical ailmonL 
What mads them change their minds ? And 
it U now admitted that he is among the few 
who, from time to time, bring light into the 
long night of human ignorance. Ken aro 
happy in the bondage of the world even os a 
prisoner long kept in irons finds music in 
the clank of his chains. Keounciation of the 
world is looked opon as an aberration, an 
act of foolishness, not only by men of the 
world bat sometimes eren by men presnoied 
to bo nnworldly. When tho llnddba gave 
op painfal penances and a coarse of starva' 
tion the ascetics with whom ho had boco 
oodergolng this disclplioo dlscassod him, and 
one of them said, “Uaro yoa seen so late 
that this man acta like a mad man ? Whon 
be lived in his palace ho was reverenced 
and powerful ; bat ho was not able to rest 
in qniot, and so went wandering far off 
tbrongh moantaios and woods, giving up the 
estato of a Chakraiartin monarch to lead 
the Ufo' of an abject and ontcast What 
need we think about him more ; the meoUoo 
of his name bot adds sorrow to sorrow.” * 
TnU U the wisdom of tbo world, bat docs 
the world deny today that tbo teachings of 
tho Boddbs baro lifted the burden of sorrow 
from the lives of millloos and miliioos of 
men and women ? 

Apparently such men spnrn the world 
with all its fieoting pleasures and fascinations 
from a feeling of disgust with the ways of 
the world. But they are neither cynics nor 
misanthropes. They cast away the world 
only to save it. It is because they are filled 
with a bonodless loro for hnmanity, bccaose 
their hearts are moved by an unfathomable 
pity that they renounce the world. When a 
man falls into a pit ho can be pulled up 
only by a man who stands outside and not 
by another who has himself fallen in. Tbo 
man who holds a torch to goide other 
people though the darkness must stand clear 
of the crowd. It is only a man having 
eyesight that can lead tbo blind. Tbo tinsel 
power and pomp of a day dazzles the be- 
holder as a flattering butterfly attracts a 
child. But what aro kings and emperors and 
the mighty ones of the earth compared to 
these humble men who were content to be 
poor? When tho .Buddha stood with bis 
begging bowl before tho door of a faonse- 
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holder, barefooted, silent and with his head 
bowed upon bis breast, did the man or the 
woman who put a morsel of food in the 
beggar’s bowl, or lot him pass with an empty 
bawl, ever realise that that beggar was among 
tho rcry greatest ones of the world through 
all time, before whoso image millions 
would prostrate fbemselvos long after 
tho very names of kings and emperors 
had been forgotten ? When they nailed the 
bleeding and tortnrod Christ to tbo cross did 
those who mocked him and jeered at him 
ever think that even the cross itself would 
become a symbol of blessing and salvation 
to millions upon earth ? The king of the 
Jews they called him in foolish mockery 
and ho is today the Lord of Christendom, 
the Redeemer and Saviour all who believe 
him to bo the Son of God. Ramkrisbna 
Parambansa lived an bumble life forty-five 
years ago. Today he is regarded as an 
avatar by many ; who can tell what place 
will bo assigned to him a thonsand years 
bonce ? A considerable literatnre has already 
grown np atoand his teaebiogs and bis 
memory. 

If we say one avatar is greater than 
’another, or tbe founder of one religion la 
endowed more highly than another, we sow 
afresh tbo seed of tbe disputes that hare 
been tho bane of all religions. And how 
are comparisons between these Teachora to 
be made ? Is it by a comparison of tbe 
miracles attrlbnled to each one of them, or 
by the number of the following of each and 
the extent of their spiritual dominions ? 
Either of these tests would be misleading, 
la the first place, tho most devout followers 
of ovoiy religion aro content to read their 
own sacrod books and do not take any 
interest iu olhei scriptures. Suppose, in the 
next place, some one undertook to read all 
tbe eact^ books of all leligioss. Would 
that make him competent to make a compari- 
son between the personalities of the great 
Teachers of humanity ? Bid oven tbe dis- 
ciples of tbe Buddha and tbo Christ, men 
who followed them constantiy and listened 
to Uielr teaching!', know all about tbe blasters ? 
There is no order of precedence in which 
such names can be placed and we shall be 
well-advised Iu being cautioned by the 
grave rebuke administered by tbe Buddha 
to ^riputra, the right-hand disciple, who 
shared with Mudgaraputra the distinction of 
being the chief follower of the Blessed Ono 
and was the ablest among the disciples. 
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On one occasion when no ono else was 
present Sariputra told tho 3Iaslor : 'Sooh a 
faith have I, 0 Lord, that mothlnVii thcro 
never was and never will bo either monk 
or Brahman Rreater or wiser than thou.’ 
Koto should bo taken of tho fact that 
Sariputra did sot call Uio Buddha an incarua- 
tion of Qod, or tho embodimout^ of all divino 
qualitic>s because such a doctrino formed no 
part of tho tcachioRs of tho Buddha. 

Tbo Buddha replied, ‘Grand and bold aro 
tho words of thy mouth, Sariputra. Behold 
thou hast burst forth into ecstatic sodr. Of 
course, then, thou hast known all the sages 
that were ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

'Of course, then, thou hast perceived all 
tho sages who will appear in the long ages 
of tbo future ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

'But at least thent Sariputra. thou know* 
cst what I am, cornprohouding my mind 
with tby mind, and all about my conduct, 
wisdom, doctrino and mode of life V’ 

• ‘Not so, Lord.* ' 

'Lo : bore, Sariputra, no knowledge bast 
thou 'conecrninc Awakened Ones, past, future 
or prosont. Why then forsooth aro thy 
words so grand and bold ? Why hast thou 
burst forth lo ecstatic song ?‘ 

This is tho admonition to bo always borne 
in mind. How can wo call ono prophet or 
Teacher greater than another • when we 
really know nothing of either ? But human 
presumption is equalled by human ignoroacc, 
and wo solemnly proclaim somo ono as a 


full incarnation and anollicr a<> .n p.trt 
incarnation of God as if wo carry iu our 
poor headr and tmny bauds an ioitrumont 
to mea^uro (iod lliiiiHlf ! It is easy enough 
to compare kings and cmpcror.r, fools and 
wi*.® wen. men of wit and iiUiH of weallb, 
peels and pinlosopberii. but Ihu y-ard. stick 
that can measuro tho Masters of mercy 
and tho Lards of ruth, tbo guides and 
teachers of tho human race, tho patlifindcra 
who point out tho ways that lead lo Kilra. 
tion. has not been made. Thcro is a logrrd 
that a ccrtiiin Brahman attempted to meastito 
tbo height of tho Buddha with a bamb.)i. 
but fttilod lo do so becauso ho could not 
fiod any bamboo which was not ovcitupptd 
by tho bead of tbo Buddhx • This must 
bo intcrprolcd in a raotapborlcal sen^r, for 
it is clear that tho roferonco liero is not 
to tbo physical staturo of Uio Buddha. Tho 
wisdom of tins Brahman is not yot a thin" 
of tho past In thiuking of such Teachers 
let U4 at least endeavour lo reach a frame • 
of mind io which wo may truthfulljr say. 
Lord. I bollovo ; help thou mioo uubolief.’ 
Let us bcliovo io tho many paths that lead 
lo tho ono Truth. And belief cornea not iu 
Iho prido of intellect or tho rigidity of dogma,* 
but to tho lowliness of tho bpiril, tho 
receptivity of tho soul to light, ’wheacesoover 
it may come. 

To Kamktishna Paramahansa and tho 
hxoUed Ones of tho Great While Lodge, 
homago ! 


• llicucQ Tsang. 


, THE FUTURE OF THE INDEPENDENT TRIBES OF THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA 

By prof. M. TIMUR 


' . - 1 I trader living on tho Frontier whoso wliolo 

engrossed with tho idea of mnVinn. 
’ is^aVolhM 5^® popular imagination/ money and hoarding it regards him as a 
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of his ono iQei&cieaC7 and tho loss of a 
possible chanco of promotion, considera him 
an iotractablo disturber of hia pcaco. Tlioy 
have not tho coiira^o or tho homanUy to 
abandon thoic selBsb pointa of vie^v and to 
look at tba tribesman nith an ntibiass^ 
mind. Tho Indian politician bases hia opinion 
on tho opinions of tbeso two— for ho has no 
personal knowledge of the frontior. Tbua 
the tribesman is condemned throogbont tbo 
length and breadth of India as a man who 
rubs innocent and peaceful citizens and 
whoso activities cost roillious of money every 
year to tho Indian eichefiuer. 

Yet no one can come in contact with 
him withoot admiring him, and tho British 
administrators of tho Frontier aro no csccp* 
tion to this mlo. Uis chief cbaracteristio 
Is tho most intenso lore of independence, 
from which flow most of his faults and 
failings. It is his patriotism which makes 
him a robber and cuMhroat in tho eyes of 
the world. Ho cannot QXpIaio his point of 
viow, for ho knows no language of tho world 
except his own, which is not a literary 
language— nor is ho a literary man ; bat ho 
always acts from it, irrespective of what tho 
world may say aboat him The freedom ho 
loves is not the one which is dear to pcacO' 
ful citizens living io an orgaulsed stato 
whero the interosts of tho state take prece- 
dence of individual interosts and whore the 
state has tho right to coerce the ciiizeo when 
tbo good of tho cornmnnlty demands it The 
tribesman (wo speak especially of tho Afridis, 
llahsnds, Wazirs and Jtohmaods) recognises 
DO authority over him. He is oot bound 
even to obey the tribal jirga if ho is not 
so inclined. Ilis ideal of political freedom 
is the anarchist one according to which tho 
state has no authority and no power of 
coercion over the individual, all things aro 
done by mutual agreement thcro is no 
ruler and do ruled and all faavo equal 
freedom. Dot ho docs not possess tho 
patience, forboarance and cultnro of the 
mind essential for a successful working of 
this system — and it is doubtful if any people 
possess them at the present stage of tho 
mental development of the world. 

It should not be concluded from what 
is said above that the tribesmen are a law- 
less rabble. Whenever there is danger of 
foreign aggression, they organise themselves 
into lashkars and oppose the invaders to 
tho last man. They have their councils to 
decide important questions both in times of 

81—4 


pcaco and war. But tho instinct of tho 
tribcs.mau seems to bo. tliat ho must Iiavo 
freely agreed to tho formnlation of a law 
beforo ho can bo called upon to obey it. 
They have tlicir leaders, but their authority 
depends on their power to couriuce their 
followers of tho wisdom and justice of what 
they doi. The most power/nJ Hal/k cannot 
bo confident before consalting his people 
what course of action thoy would adopt on 
a certain occasion. Ho cannot order them 
as a King orders his subjects or a lord his 
retainers. 

la an uneducated society this law of 
cqnal freedom cannot bo maintained unless 
every individiiil has tho highest kind of 
courago and is physically ablo to defend his 
rights. This courage tho Afridis, Wazirs, 
Mahsuds and .Mohmauds possess in tho 
highest degree Tho Marris, Baluchis, Esicars, 
Dwahs aad Bunoris. too, are highly spoken of 
by tho British military olBcers, but among 
thorn tho iodividnal does not seem to possoss 
(ho same lotooso desire for bis freedom, and 
80 thoy have submitted more or loss com- 
plotcly to tho rnlo of (heir Khans. 

No ono who knows the tribesmen inti- 
mately or has fought against them can omit 
to pay tribnte to their great conrage, physical 
cndorauce and faithfulness. Tbero is a 
ootioo abroad that the tribesman is treacher- 
ous and shonld not be trusted. This is 
wrong. Ho will bo as faithful and loyal to 
a friend as any other man, but no benehts 
received from a foreigner can make him a 
traitor to his own country. He will fling 
bis ‘loyalty’ to the winds when the indepen- 
deoco of his own country is at stake No 
doubt, (hero aro porddious mon among them 
as there are in ail coiintrios, but their special 
reputation for treachery is due to ffieir 
unwillingness to bo loyal to foreign govern- 
iDonts when tbe interests of their own 
country are in danger. 

That tho tribesman can bo loyal oven to 
a foreiguer when ho believes him to bo his 
sincere friend is shown by tbo following 
quotations from >?ir Robert Warburton’s 
^Kightecn Years in Khybot”. In exceptional 
circomstaoces, as mentioned in tho quotation, 
a fow individuals may bu found who would 
servo their foreign employers loyally even 
against their own country j but generally 
whcQ serving in tbe armies of foreign 
governments they would desert en tnasse, 
taking with them, if possible, their aims when 
war 13 declared between their own country 

' , 'N 
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and their employers. The treachery of the 
tribesman 'when mentioned by foroignow 
means nothiog but the difBcnlty they espoii- 
ence in persuading them to betray their 
country. 


over removed was (ho kmc LelooKtog to a trooper 
of the Khvber Rifles taken away from the iberai 
at Landi Kotal, svliicU was a case of enmity, but 
every item was broinrbt back and placed at JIalik 
Walli llubammad Khan’s gateway in the Kbyber. 
Tho only loss ever incurred by mo was that I 
have already related, when my ixmy, Colonel 


We give below the opinion of Sir Robert Barrow's charger. Captain, Swanstono's pony and 
Warborton than whom no EoglisbraaQ has soma ten mules wero, .carried pif from tho camp 

ever had » greater opportanity oi knowioB 

tho tribesmen intimately : h&'vQ the Afridv ciders and jirgas supported mo 

“From the first week in October 1897 to even gainst their own llaliks.. Lastly, when at 
April 5 1S93. I had with me four Afridl orderlies Bash in tho Maidan of Tirah durmg Noveraber 
from the Khvher Rifles who acted also as guldea Docember, 1897. with war, and burning houses and 
or scouts and were continually being rc^iuisirioocd desolation surrounding them, when I told the old 
lor that purpose. All proved faithful and loyal, men of the AfndiJ m reply to their cry, that it 
although working against their own countrymen, was out of my power to help theni taen. the jirga 
One of them broke down from pneumonia, bat the with tears in their eyes replioi ; ‘Never mind, 
others continued to do the trying and perilous Sahib, whatever happens wo ato earnestly praying 
duties required of them. They wonld often go that you may not bo injured in this campaign’, 
out of their own accord to gather information and Thiise old men wore witnessing tho destruction of 
frequently returned with clothes riddled with everything that was dear and sweet to them in 
hnllet holes, proofs of the wonderful escapes they life— tho burning of their homos, built up with 

had had. When it is remembered that they ware cuormons labour and after several years of work, 

literally carrying their lives hourly in thdr hands for. in Tirah. forts aro not built by contract. And 

and knew the cruel certain fate which awaited yet in that supreme hoar of their distress they 

them if they were taken prisoners, I do not think Iiad a Uiongbt for the safety of the kafir who had 
that I exaggerate In saying that sneh loyalty to done nothing for thorn, except to try to be Iholr 
the Sirkar deserved recognition, and that so men friend.’ ’ P. 341. 
better earned the Victoria Cross or the Uilitarv 
Order of 3Ierit than these. But they got nothing”. 

P. 311, 

'The germs of confidence once established 
amidst these people always bear fruit and increase, 
as 1 have found out, and the English official is 
treated with far greater deference and respect than 
by the British native subject of Peshawar, Bavral- 
pindi or of any other part of India^ After 29 
years’ experience of Peshawar the BtUish native 
subiect would have stolen the last coat olt mv 


II 

It would be said that tho Afridi or the 
\Va 2 ir may be n fine man in himself, but he 
is a very troublesome neighbour for India. 
It is their presence which makes life and 
property unsafe on the Fronfior. We must 


sutnect wouia nave sioien me lasr coax on mv ..nnlvoa r...nene t -u — ^ 

bacK if ho had seen a chance of doing Jt with JQwy.s® which lead the tribesman 

safety. In the Ktivbsr Bills, at Landikotal. Tor *'®'d Bntish territory before couvicting 

Saffar, Shilman valleys, etc., wherever my camp him of this charge. Predatory habits and 
happened to be, .it was a point ql honour with poverty are Benorally considered to bathe 
the independent hillraan that nothing was ever L,, 5 n<. nf thaca tu.., a o® tue 

removed from it. And the same seenrity was ^“^es oi these raids. There are bad charac- 

assured to and secured to every visitor, European every country, ovea in peaceful 

or naUve”. P. 332. India and. no doubt, a few of the minor 

“The Afridi lad from his earliest childhood is raids may be attributed to them But vover- 
tenght by the circumstances of his exislence and iy alone is never (he cause of a darina raid 
life to distrust all mankind, and very often his Tho Ipadar of n mia u » 

near relations, heirs to his smali plot of land by be a man of 

right of inheritance, are his deadliest enemies, suostance. He must possess good rifles and 
Distrust of all mankind and readiness to strike u sturdy following The poor amona the 
thefirst blow for tte safety of bis own .life, have, tribesmoo work peacefully in tha Prnntfor 
therefore, become the maxims of the Afndi. If you towns as a *u; t • . . 

can overcome this mistrust and be kind in words trihasmar, hated by the 

to him. he will repay you by great devotion, and “roosmen themselves. Unless an element of 
ho will put up with any panishment you like to datiag and romance is found in tha ner- 
ffiva him except abuse. It took me years to get formance the raider nnf i,oM .... j 
though this thick rra^t of mistrust, bnt what was miration even nnf..,! i • upload* 

the aUer-tesuU ? For upwards of fifteen years xjooiaoo Hiir fv bis own people. 

I went about unarmed amongst these people. Jly average tribesman is bettor 

camp, wheroyer it happened to be pitched, was ®u ‘han tho average man in Indin Tho faM ' 
protected by theuT^ The U borne out by tha tfi=HnVn,,«. ?' *u- 
d^Ucot enemies of tho Kbyber range, with a Inadlm; Ta .. u their own 

ih«‘' bloqdfends. dropped these feuds for „ A iuf iT./- I . innocent people is 

ay caiHP- Property was ^be instinct of the inhabitaots of the in- 
aiways safe and the only record of anything being dependent tribes, nor is it a necessity for 
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them. The chief causes which make lUo and 
property so iosecure at certaia times on the 
Frontier axe the political and personal 
grieraoces of the tribesmen. The keynote of 
their character is lore of independence. 
To maintain their indepedence against two 
powerful states, one on the east and the 
other on the west of their narrow strip of 
land they must have arms and ammunition. 
The tribesman, it mast be remembered, is not 
partial even to Afghanistan when a question 
of bis own independence is involred. He 
manufactures arms in his own country, bntfor 
what be cannot rcanafactare himself, he raids 
British armories, for he cannot import any arms 
through India. Most of the raids are made 
to ^et arms or to gei to order to 

purchase them. Every tribesman considers 
himself a responsible part of his own nation 
and views every British citizen in the same 
light. If the tribesman has a grievance 
against the British Government be avenges 
himself on the British subjects. The British 
Government, too, does the same with him 
If a raid is committed by a few desperadoes, 
the whole tribe is taken to task for it and 
they are heavily Bned, military expeditions 
are sent against them and (heir villages and 
crops are burnt down. 

The most tenible raids ever experienced 
by the people of Peshawar were those dur* 
log the late Afghan War in 1919 Every 
night the city and the caatonment of Pesba* 
war were raided. Firing began immediately 
after sctoseh When peace was mads with 
Afghanistan the raids ceased of their own 
accord. This clearly shows that we mast 
solve the political problem before we can 
have peace on the Frontier. It is generally 
believed by British politicians that if the 
lot of the tribesmen could be improved by 
encouraging the emigration of tbeir surplus 
population to India where they conld be 
provided with land on the canals, we could 
have peace on the frontier. It is also some* 
times thought that by constructing a few 
canals in snitable places mnch land conld 
be brought under cnltivation and if this 
was given to the tribes, they conld be made 
peaceful. No doubt, if the tribesmen bad 
plenty of good land to cultivate, which they 
have not got at present, they would not 
have the excuse of poverty to raid British 
territory. Many petty raids from across 
the border would also stop. Bat it is 
doubtful if the tribesmen would cease to 
trouble the Indian Goveinment as long as 


the latter holds advanced military posts in 
their territory and they feat that it has 
designs on their independence. The Indian 
government cannot make them loyal to itself 
by gmng them land. If, however, such 
Qsefal works as canals are constructed in 
their territory merely as acts of magnani- 
mity to help its neighbours without any 
intention of controlling them and they are 
not reqaired to barter away their freedom 
for agncultural land, the Government of 
India may secure the real friendship of the 
tribes. 

Wo shall DOW state the policy of the 
British Government, which is the source of 
all Its troubles, in the words of the special 
Correspondent of the Pioneer, nho was sent 
with the permission of the Government dur- 
the third Afghan War (1910) to investigate 
tbe actoaJ conditions on the Frontier and 
report on them 

“For several reasons, therefore, it is desirable 
that we sbooid have clear ideas on the sutject of 
the frontier. The n^robieoi is easy to state though 
difficult to solve. There are, as everv body knows, 
three policies that may be Jollowed. The first is 
not likely to commend itself, though its adoption 
onsinaUy would have saved us most of our 
difficnliies. It would fix our frontier at the 
Indos. This is a natural line aod would be easy 
to bold . bat to give up the Trans* Indus country 
after seventy years of occupation would weaken 
too much the prestige of the radian Empire and 
Would, moreover, be grossly unfair to the present 
inhabitants we could not abandon them to the 
(nry of their hereditary foes : such a refusal of 
responsibilities incurred would seem but a feeble 
beginning of responsible government. 

. The second policy has found many advocates ; 
it is commonly known aa the forward policy. It 
has all the merits of logical consistency and the 
disadvantages of impracticableness. 

According to this we should extend our 
administrative control from the present liae which 
shirts fhe biils. to the Afghan boundary, which 
defined in part by the. pillars set up by the 
Boaudary Commission of the Duraod Agreement 
and completely delimited by the additional pJIars 
on the further side of Lmdi Kbana, erected after 
Ube recent campaign. Tins would entail the ex- 
ercise of etfecUve control, by occitMiwn ana 
dutarmamml, oier all those unld and difficull tracla 
of hiU UrrUorj/ at present in the possession of the 
independent fnbes.* 

3Tie iaitial underfakiog would involve the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money either by way 
of compensation or on military expeditions to 
compel submission. In order to keep what we bad 


• The italics are ours. It is the fear of this 
treatment which makes the tribesman restless and 
cemfirms him in his attitude of hostility towards 
India and its people. 
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tto b 0 .eM blood or tOOBOy ^0 f OBld ha« 

to roaijtain Tir'rmapent gawisoDB m u i 


•Tho adoption o! this courBO 


0„1, and wbatovo. oar .lat.™ ia'^Siijf iS' S S 

ita defects arc. m their eyca. Us. ™cf»t8, Btncc they 


, add anoiiier Army y 

SiS'M-^A3eS"ii:o 3.^0. 


and occasional attempts w c^ope^ 

Sf “eSr aS: SasUt oi to .P— , 
So*^^vftol^e& 


occupation result in .luy to retire to a will fumiso them some aav ismi u‘u ^ 

invasion. We should .._ iQjjg jines of whidi they will use to loduco tho ^^Vhen 

more dcIeaBiblo front or keep up lOBB^m^^ meat to assent to a still Inrthcr advapeo Whm 

communication through « wioulaUon tho next wave of ‘Brcvct-ilania and .E. C. R. 

to snipers a^nst us. Mania’ coinciding with ? .(r^^h Russian spi^, 

which would almost ^ Iq_ . arms sweeps over the Anclo-Indian Army, it will bo 

Previous disarmament would eoun frem t/Kir lips that we shall hear the plain, un- 

can alwavs be smuggled tlwoUa. Roman varnished truths which T bavo bcon labouring to 

S'Sle?''mak?’a“ d«rt o“Pnd™ato?terri- i™t«3,..uPBB .-nj. reatea,, ;>«»■* 


dpflnitelv refused to adopt the mc^oda whicli tto 
Germans practised in Africa. That is 
Viiit it la difficult to see how on any other motbou 
the For^rd pSlioy .can be WiceWe. It njay 
wnrh well on certain parts of the frontier , tho 
Sandeman settlement of Baluchistan has 
tho wholo a success ; but this does not suar^lco 
that similar measures would produce dmilw 
results elsewhere. There is an cxtraordin^y 


impress upon my readers, nui wim a u!uvitu>- 
application ; for tlio moral of theso troths is. t^r 
me. ‘bach wards' whilst, for them, it would be 
‘forwards.’ Forward into Afghanistan, .with nor 
consent if it can bo obtained, without it, jf it 00 
withheld ; forward to Kandhar and Mbul , 
forwaid to the Uindukush : , forward to the 
Oxus. Always and overywhere, there wiu 
be some obstacle concealiiiK the movements ot 
the enemy that must bo, swept 
some pass of which both ends inust be ueibi 
some river of which both banks must be 
commanded, some nation whith must be 
coerced into friendship: and .always ana 


An ?rontie™^^aud U^'onen^hSpens“tW“ an c^i7whcro“ the ‘‘scientific dionUet" will 
nflmffittrSto?'who fs^popular with ooe set of tribes their giasp and mock their hopes ; not that 
in “ with The poUcy IS it docs not exist, but because that they have 


difficulties, in the way 01 eirenuiuK 
stiative control up to tho Durand line. will. 1 think, 
diminish the attraction. 


n’hPTP remains the third policy, which has^ in 

fact eole?S our relations with the Inbca si^ 

tho timl o^Lord Curzon. We, have endeavour^ 
to limit our interference with them so as to 
avoid the extension of administratwe ^°trol over 
tribal territorv.” It may be argued tliat this policy 
iSriot bee^^uBtifieJ by lesulu and it la li»e ttot 

we have not enjoyed unbroken peace uron our 
borders : bat the trouble has been ppot^ic and 
local ; i^a have M ”» 


defend and difficult and costly to attai^ ; 
and no frontier in tho world fulfils that 
deOnitioD more thorouKhly than the frontier 
which satisfied Lawrence and Mansfield, Norman 
and Durand," 


No satisfactory solution of the Frontier 
problem, as it evident from the above 
quotations, has been found up to the present 
time. To bring the Indian Frontier back to 
the Indus is out of the qnestion now, both 
for the prestige of tho Empire and in the 


local -we have had no winesprcau rewmyu lor mo piesugo mo rjuipuu auu li- 

as occurred in 1897. The state of the frontier, interests of tho town population of tho 
however, is far from satisfactory, as, me inMin ants pjonji^jj Province. The cost in men and money 

“sir??™ ,,■» -p™- 

'•S»Sve, .0 .be pels bB. toe -.bode « Y”' 


alternative to the policy, oui me memous 
cITcctto it need revision. We must 8»Md f^t 
where we are ; but we can and must strengthen 
our position.” Indian Frontier OrganisaUon 
tl’ionner Press, 1920), pp. 71-74. 


Colonel Hanna made the following, 
vations on tho Forward Policy in his Tndws 
Scientific Frontier", published in 1695. 
np. 90 and 91 ; 


hioiuvo. the nail horwara Policy ttua one 
now in operation) will always be looked upon 
with suspicion by the tribesmen in times 
of peace, who may give expression 

to their resentment from time to 

time by making raids, and it will 
be of no service in times of 

war, as was proved in the Third Afghan 
War. Tho establishment of British canton" 
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Tnents in the heart of the iadependent 
ierntory, at Razmak and Landi Kotal will 
always rankle In the hearts of the tribeamen. 
, The foreign policy of India is in a hopeless 
tangle on this frontier and there seems to 
be no possible way of QDraveUing it by poli- 
tical devices. If a bold statesman had given 
a free band to Sir Robert Saodcman in 
the eightees or ninetees of the last centnty, 
he might possibly have annexed the 
Independent territory and tamed its inhabitants; 
but now the tribesmen aro much stronger 
than they were then. They have nsed this 
time to improve their tactics and armaments 
They are better organised and better acquain- 
ted with world politics The oso of tho 
modern rifie and the employment o! modern 
tactics which they have learnt by serving in 
the Indian army, have increased their powers 
of resistance immensely. 

It mast, however, be admitted in fairness 
to British soldiers and statesmen who have 
so far guided the policy of this frontier that 
they had no desire of conquest for the sake 
of conquest. Their ooly anxiety was the 
defence of India against Russian encroach- 
meoL If they bad made the Indus as the 
. boundary line of India and the first line of 
defence against a foreign army, the moral 
effect of a war so close to their homes would 
have been very bad upon (be Indian popa- 
latioD. They also wanted to avoid the 
devastation of the country which is a neces- 
sary consequence of war. In brief, they 
wanted to fight all wars intended for the 
.defence of India outside the country itself. 
The following quotation from a recent book, 
-’The Defence of India” by •‘Arthur Tincenl” 
<1922), will bear out the above statement. 

“It ia a cardinal prinaple of stralecy and 
■tractics alike, and perhaps the best recent instance 
i« the comEcencement of tho war in the West m 
1914. Geimany devoted the whole of her enersy 
to carrying the nar out of her own conntn' at the 
first sweep. She was socccssfal. ana althoocb in 
the end she was vanquished after uiore than four 
Tears of the most terrible war m history, it was 
France and Deleium who bore the entirety of its 
^ievastatioD. Had she held back to her own 
frontier as those who adiocate the JnaDS line 
would have India do. sooner or later she roust 
have been forced across it even Jtopjy for a liroe. 
.and her own towns, villages and fields wonid have 
known the fate of "i'pres and of Eheims It is lor 
Vlndia ue are to fight, if needs be. in defence, and 
at all costs India’s soil must be kept clear of the 
war For this reason alone, if no oilier were forlh- 
cora'ins. «t would be necessary to go act^ the 
Indus. Dr crossing it we c hooje the gr^nd upon 
which India’s defence shall be fought out. we 


meet potential invaders fat from the soil of India 
Itself. Md we are enabled to deal with them 
before they can approach it”. P. 55. 

Indian politicians must bo thankful to 
the British statesmen and soldiers for (heir 
anxiety to keep Indian soil cleat of war ; 
but can tho Frontier men have the same 
feelings about this policy which has convert- 
ed their land into the theatre of India’s 
defensive wars ? If it is desirable to carry 
war out of one's own country, is it also 
justifiable to carry it into another country ? 
How IS this other country to bo treated ? 
As a ftiend or as an enemy ? Or is it to 
hold an anomalous and undefined position, 
which is the best condition for bleeding 
euspremaa and creating grievances en betb 
sides Tho reason why the Frontier problem 
has become insoluble is that the interests of 
the Independent territory and oven those of 
tho administered districts of the North-TVest 
Frontier Province have always been ignored 
and subordinated to those of India. The 
Frontier Province has not been given ‘re- 
forms’ up to this time in spite of the 
favourable report of the Enquiry Committee, 
tbe resolution of the Legislativo Assembly 
aod a strong demand by tbe people of the 
Frontier. There is a strong party among 
Indian politicians, too. whose sole thought is 
for tbe safety of India, whatever treatment 
may be meted out to other nations living 
oD its frontiers. But it must bo remembered 
by them that tbe greatest safety for any 
cation lies in its being just and kind to its 
ceigbboors. If it is India’s desire to win 
Swaraj for itself, it should not begin by 
depriving its neighbours of their Swaraj. Tho 
Independent Territory is sometimes called 
'No man’s land.’ Perhaps it is implied that 
tbe tribesmen are not men and, therefore, do 
not deserve to be respected as such. 

The question is, what part can the 
Government of India and its people play in 
improving the lot of the Frontier tribes so 
that they may become peaceful and prosper- 
ous neighbours. There may be three possible 
ways of achieving this object. Tbe fiist is 
by $ob|uga(iog them and conferring on them 
all the benefits of a civilised government. 
This course is impracticable, as we have 
already shown. There are more than GOO.OOO 
Sgbtiog men on tbe Frontier aimed with 
nioderu rifles, familiar wilh modern tactics, 
accurate marksmen and prepared to resist 
any encroachment on their independence to 
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tbe last man. Their subjogation is not an 
easy task for India to undertake. 

The second course is to leave them as 
they are to enjoy their b!ood>feuds, but to 
secure their attachment to the ludiau Govern- 
ment by making them economicallly depen- 
dent on India, by giving them pensions and 
allowances, enlisting them in the Indian 
Army in order to find an out-let for their 
supeiiiuous energy and giving those rvho are 
educated among them posts in the Civil 
Department. This policy, though not in tho 
true interests of the tribesmen, may be use- 
ful to India if they can be truly attached 
to its government. But as the experience 
of the Great War shows, the regiments of 
the tribesmen did not prove faithful in any 
theatre of war. Even if they could bo loyal, 
tho presence of mercenaries in large numbers 
in the Indian Army would not be in the 
interests of the rising democracy. Their 
presence might iotrodace compUcatious 
during the critical periods of its development. 

In tho civil department also their 
presence would be anomatoos in a country 
governed on democratic lines. It woold, 
therefore, not be in the true interests of 
India or the independent tribes to under- 
mine tbe independence of tbe latter by 
economic methods The greatest difficulty, 
however, in the way of such a course is 
that no country has enough treasure to 
support a foreign population on subsidies 
and allowances and keep them contented 
by this means. It is a very dangerous 
course to take the manhood of a country 
off their legitimate work of developing tho 
natural resources of their own country and 
make them parasites on their neighbours. 

Tho third and tho only practicabio way 
to civilise the Independent tribes is to grvo 
up all ideas of annexing their country, to 
declare it openly and to assure tho tribestnen 
that tho forward policy in all its forms 
would he abandoned as soon as they have 
wtaWished a civilised goreroracot fa their 
country. 

Not only this, but tho tribesmen must 
bo brought under strong moral and iatcllec- 
tual iniluenccs which education on Western 
unes atono cau exercise before they can bo 
into 

oI iSk 1 . ' ““"‘'r- Tho Oo.etDOiBnt 

Of India ia not In a position to do this If anv 
tried to 

cate tho trjbcsmcn even wub tho most pbilaa- 


tbropic motives, it would be suspected by 
them of having designs on their indepen- 
dence. They have no boot knowledge,, 
nod are solely guided by ‘rough maxims 
hewn from life', and in their experience 
there is no philanthropy in politics. The 
desire for education and betterment must 
arise among the people themselves before 
guidance from outside can be useful. It is 
a matter for satisfaction that this desire 
exists in tho most nnmista able form. 

Tho tribesmen are not unprogressive 
savages, as those who only know them by 
reputation may consider. They are staunch 
Mussatmans and the civilising influence of 
a monotheistic religion is not to be under- 
rated. They are sometimes accused of 
fanaticism, but it is their intense patriotism 
which is mistaken by ontsiders for fanati- 
cism. They are not impervious to Western 
influences. Forty years ago they were armed 
with matchlocks. Theu they adopted suiders, 
which were replaced by ilaxtini Henris^ 
and now they axe armed with small bore,, 
high velocity rifles, (be same as used in tbe 
Indian army. They used to depend foe 
their ammonition on what they could buy 
or steal from other countries. Now they 
manofacture rifles and ammunition in their 
own country. In old days they used to 
rush openly at British guns in the hopn 
of capturing them and were killed 
like flies. Now they are considered by the 
British generals to bo the best guerrilla 
fighters in the world. They use the. 
heliograph, binoculars and hand grenades 
in (heir wars. Forty years ago they used 
to wear be.avy turbans, big trousers and 
unmanageable shirts. They had long hair 
and shaggy beards. Now if one looks at an 
Afridi one finds him close-cropped, clean- 
shaven and wearing the lightest and most 
convenient form of dress. When fighting 
they wear khaki or grey. In tho homes of 
the lowest class of the Afridis one would 
find fine (oa sets, (ea tables and clean table- 
cloths. When one talks to an Afridi Malik 
ono cannot but bo impressed by his intolli- 
geoco and keen insight into politics, There 
is no donbt that the tribesman is on tho 
toad to progress. The question is only- 
how to guide and encourage him. 

Neither tho Afghan nor tho British’ 
government would be trusted by tho tribes- 
men. Private pbilanthropio societies of 
Indian Mussalmans may, however, succeed 
in gaining tfaeic confidence. But tlioy wilt 
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be bctweeo two fires. If they gain Ih® 
confidcnco of tho tribesmen they may bo 
mistrusted by tho Indian Goremment, and 
if they are trusted by tho Indian Oavero* 
meat, they may bo mistrusted by tho tribes- 
men. Tho tribesmen havo to lo moro careful 
in admitting foreigners into their country by 
reason of their small namhors and peculiar 
geographical position. Bnt tho powerful Indian 
Gorernment can afford to be magnanimous 
If tho OoTcrnment of India were not 

to stand in tho way of educational societies 
which may intercut themselves in tho work 
of edneating and ooligiitoning the tnbosmen 
they might bo educated within a reasonably 
short time. It is not proposed to throw 
now responsibilities on tho Gorornmeot 
in tho OTcnt of Crituh subjects being 
maltreated. All who co mast go on their 
own rcspoosibility. What tho Girernmonl 
of India U reqaiiod to do is to adopt a 
policy of trust towards such societies. lo 
tho case of old osUblUhod sociolios like tho 
managing bodies of tho Uudim Uaivorsily, 
tho Islamia College. Lahore and the ji^mia 
College, Peshwar it would not bo difHcoU 
for tho OoTornment to find out tho hona 
fidet of tboir philaothropic clfurts hvoo 
where now bocietios aro formed for this 
purpose a reasonable amount of scrutiny 
may convinco a trusting goreroment wUh 
what alms such societies haro bton forniea. 

The edacalioD which tho tribjsraoo wou d 
require need not follow slavishly the curricula 
of Indian Universities. It i9 “ot intondoiJ 
to flood tho ofllcos of tho Indian Ooverotnont 
with Afridi gardnates. What they v^nt, 
at present, is a practical knowledge of roodoro 
sciences in order to bo able to develop tho 
agrienltaral and mineral resources of ‘heir 
country and a knowledge of those parts or 
literature which may mollify their bMrts 
and make them able to manage their affairs 
in a better way. There are rich mines in 
their country and once their energies are 
directed into this channel and their indepen- 


denoi secured by treaties with their two 
powerful nciglibours, they will prove the 
most peaceful noighbonrs. 

Tlio establishment of a strong and peace- 
ful republic (tho tribesmen would not accept 
any other form of goveraraoot) would bo tho 
bad security for pcaco on this frontier. It 
will act as an impenetrable barrier like 
Swif/sriand between strong states and prevent 
them fr>iii oming into conflict with each 
ether If the Government of India desires 
Afghaoistiu to bo strong and indopendent 
go that It may act like a buffer state between 
India and KnsiU. there is greater reason for 
nuking tho narrow strip of land, called tha 
independent territory, an impenetrable wall 
between India and its Western neighbours, 
and this can only be done whon tho tribes 
are organised into a powerful, independent 
and friendly state Their numbers and res- 
ourcr-i are so small that they can never be 
dreaded as possible invaders of foJia They 
are poworfnl only so long as they aro in 
their own hills 

Wider intcrcsls of humanity also roqniro 
that a race with such bodily and mental 
quidities. with such strong wills and indoml- 
Uble courage shonld not be allowed to rot 
m negligeoco. Tho development of the 
world civlisation lequires nothing like strong 
wills, fresh minds and healthy bodies. An 
easy life and too much mental strain do not 
allow any civilised nation to keep up its 
prominence for an iude&nitely long time. 
The bodies deteriorate hrst and then the 
minds. CiviUsafion always requires an 
iofusioo of wild blood to maintain its 
strength. Sneh people should bo regarded 
like antappod stores of human energy which 
should be used to farther tho ends of civili- 
sation and should not bo wasted in wars 
They shonld bo liberally and kindly treated 
by all civilisod nations coming in contact 
with them. An opposite policy, by weakening 
the stock of tho human race, may prove 
suicidal for civilisation itself. 
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fnllE inferostf} which tho Oriental scholars 
I of America and Europe havo taken in 

Indio, until recently, have boon in tho 
main philoloKical. AlthoiiBh individuals, hero 
and tlicto, havo shown spasmodic concern in 
Hindu thought, no systematic edort has 
been made to introduce tlio study of Hindu 
culture and philosophy into tho univorsitios 
of tho West Tho recently organizod Intor- 
national School uf Vodio and Allied lloscarcii 
ill the city of Now York is a stop in that 
direction. 

Tho chief purpose of tho School is to 
promote n better undorstandiiii; and approcia* 
tiou of tho ouUuros of tho Esst*-ospocially 
tho Vodio oulturo— and those of tho Wost as 
being mutually comploruontary. SpocHlcally 
tho IiitoraalloDal School is striving to achieve 
tho following : 

L Tho ostablishmont of Educational 
Relations and Excliango Scholacsliips as 
between the universities of America, Europe, 
nod tbo East ospecialty India. 

II. Tho doTolopniont of a wider iutorost 
in langungos and litoraturos of Vodio origin 
and nilinity ns an aid to gonorul cultnro and, 
in p.irticuiar, to humanistic studios. 

lU. Systcm.atio studios in Vcdic, Indo- 
European (Aryan). Sumerian, Semitic, 
Ilittito and other “’West-Asiatio” and allied 
subjects, in tho light of tho latest archioo- 
logical discoveries, 

IV. Coutinuod archccological research la 
Armenia and other places where such dis- 
coveries have already been made or may bo 
made in tho future. 

Dr. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor 
I'.mcritus in Harvard University, is Iho 
Houotary I'residcnt ol Uio luternalionnl 
i 3 clioo\ of \ediQ Research. •'Tho wbolo 
of SI “mo backKroued of Iho lito 

'““'Pletely from lhal of 
tho olhS “““ uodcrsland 

lllJr.rr 0.1. * ’■'“‘'y *bo ofhot’s 

hlcrary mounnieuts , gald Dr. Lanman who 

l^hSSlt - Me 


study is indoed iaosorably necessary, and it 
must bo fortified by broad and rigorous 
ttalmug in tho many-sided methods of today. 

'Ocoidontal who 
would faithfully interpret India to tbo West 
n, 'i'® “f I-iia from aotnal 

obsorvation and expetionoo, and must bo 
able to look at it irom tho Bistern .angle of 
vision. Accordingly, for oaamplo, tho^ Sans- 
krit professor of tho noxt gonoration must 
havo rosiJed in India, havo mixed (so' lar 
as possible) with its pooplo and have 
maslorod ono or more of tho great modern 
vornaonlars, sucli as .Marathi oi Bengali. And 
on tho other hand, smoo tbo Hindus ‘thom- 

protipg tbo lias to tho West, it is needful 

fo lin'd ““tl ‘bus 

to hod out what tbings-suoh, let ns say, as 
roposo ol spirit or the simple life, tho West 
most needs to. learn of tho Bast.” • 

Irotossor Lanman went to tho heart of 
tlio subfocl when ho pleaded for sinooro 

thoT'of““ti°i '“r?'?"';''' “.f OshiJontwith 

mo^ . tho Orient. “The businpqti nf 
U3 OaontalistV’, reinarkoj Dc. Lanman “is 
somo hing that is in vital relation with Sreont 
praollcal and political needs. The work calls 
tor co-oporation, and abovo all things else for 
oo-oporatiou m a spirit of mutual sympathy 
and loachablonoss. Thoro is mneb that 
America may learn from tho history of the 
pooplo of India, and much again ^that ho 
llmdus m.ay loam from tho West Dot the 
lossons Will bo of no avail, unless the spSt 
of arrogant soIf-snUiciency give way to the 
spirit oi dooility, and tho spirit of unfriendly 
criticism to that of mutually helpful cons- 
tructivo effort Roth India and tho Wost 
teacher and taught." 

.. time in America that 

disslinguishcd educationalists have formalhr 
assoolatcd tliomsclros with ao instilutioj 
Mcking to inoko jho Vodio onltnro known in 
the West and Inlroduoo it into tho Wester™ 
univorsillca. Aoiocg tho active olficom 
tho behoof I Hod such well-known names as 
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Proftssor Bloomfield of Johns Ilopilns Uni- 
versitj; Dr. Dusjan. Director of the Insti- 
(alo of latcTGOtioDat IMuulion maiataioed 
hj tbo Carnegio Foandatioa ; Dr. Paal 
3Iooroe, Director of (bo lotcrnational losti- 
toto of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
£it;. Ho is tbe editor of the farooios 
T^ucyclopctUa of Education Both Doggao 
and 3Ionroo exercise great intlaonca ia 
iotcrnational educational affairs. 

Space docs not ailoir me to tell o! the 
various distinguished scholars connected 
sfith tbo School ; but I most mention tho 
camo of Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatter]!, 
nho is the real Inspiring genius back of the 
movement. Without his rision, his efforts 
snd his enthusiasm, (he International School 
of Vedic and Allied Research would pro- 
bably never come into existenco 

Pandit J. C. Chatterji was born in (ho 
district of Birbbum in Bengal, witbiu a few 
miles of theShaatmiketan school of Uabiadca- 
oath Tagore. Ho received his early training 
ondor such men of learning as Pundits 
Chandra Kacta Tatkalankara and 3Iahesha 
Chandra Nyayaratua of the Government 
SaosLrit College, Calcutta Later, as a 
govornment scholar, ho studied at Caiubndgo 
University and pnblishod his thesis oo 
Jfiiidu Realism, Sinco then, ho has writtea 
Rail a dozeu other serious books on Indian 
literature and philosophy. In recognition 
of his Sanskrit scholarship, tho Bharat 
Dbarma Mabamand&Ia, under the pTesidoncy 
of the Maharajah of Datbbanga, conferred 
upon him tbo title of Vidya-varidhi 

Cbatterji is a modest man, and is reluct- 
ant to speak of hU aetiievements 1 managed 
kV.Vit km im km tmniy 
years the Director of Oriental Research 
in Kashmir, and was for a while the chief 
cf tho Department of Religions Administra- 
tion and Education id Bsroda. It augurs 
well for the future of the IntornatioDal 
-School of Vedic and Allied Research that 
an accomplished scholar of tho calibre of 
Cbatterji has been willing to consecrate his 
talents for its service. 

When asked how the School is going to 
^70It ont its plans. Chattel)! said : "Tho 
methods of the School will bo strictly 
scholarly and academia Wo are, however, 
endeavouring to have tho intrinsic valne of 
Vedio enUnte recognized by tho scholarly 
and the thoughtful people of the West who, 
ap-tilI*DOW, have studied Indian cnltoio 
merely as of historic impottance, as an in- 


teresting relic of (he dead past, without any 
realization of its Bring significance to our 
every day life. That is to say, they havo 
studied oar cuitnro much in the sanio way 
as they study rock fossils or arcbrcological 
remains. Tho International School of Vedio 
and Allied Roscarcli is trying to change all 
that” 




Pundit Jagadish Chandra Cbtlterji, 

Director, International Vedio School 

In order to influence tho educational 
centres and universities in America on behalf 
of Oriental culture, a strong committee of 
educationalists has been organized. Tho com- 
mittee will arrange for lectures at diirerent 
nniversitios and send out members of the 
School Btaff to speak on Indian subjects, 
especially on Indian philosophy and Vedic 
culture. Attempt will also be made to per- 
suade these institutions to offer regular 
coareos on Bastorn culture. When tho plan 
has developed a little more fully, tho School 
will bring over from India competent scholars 
and exponents of Hindu thought to the 
United States, as it will also send out 
American savants of Oriental thought to 
Indio. 

The School is already on a sound finauci 
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Vedas; the H collaborators, the 

Rhys Dayids editions of these 
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School. coming generation ot 
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THE ACTRESS 


By PHEil CHAND 


I 

T he coriain felloa tbe last scene of tbeplay. 
Tara Devi,' acting tbe part of Sabnotala, 
bad wronght a strange spell over the 
spectators. While she stood before Raja 
Dosbyant giving otterance to words of pain, 
remorse and bitter reproach, tbe huge audi- 
ence, transgressing the laws of etiquette, 
rushed toward the stage, applauding her 
veiiemently. Many of them fonod their way 
on to the stage and feil at her feet Tbe 
•whole stage was covered with flowers and 
^jewellery. And if at this critical moment 
MenaVa had not appeared in ber aerial 
chariot and flown away with Sakuotala, a 
iew of tbe spectators would, without doubt, 
have lost their lives. The manager of (be 
show at once appeared before tbe curtain, 
thanked tbe audience for their appreciation, 
and promised to stage tbe same play the 
next day. The excited audience was pacified. 
But a young man still stood on the stage. 
He was tall, well-built aud fair, aud bis (ace 
was filled with a straoge spiritual light He 
looked like a prince. 

“May I see Tara Devi for a moment ?” be 
nsked tbe manager, when the other spectators 
had left tbe hall. 

“That is against our roles,’* said the 
manager indifferently. 

“Can you send in my noto to her?” asked 
the .vpnqg man once a^ain. 

The manager replied with tbe same in- 
■differeoce: “Excuse me, please. Ko. That, 
too. is against our roles.” 

The yonng man turned away in disap- 
pointment got down from Ifae stage, and was 
about to leave the ball, when tbe manager 
called oat — "Wait a minnte, please. Your 
card ?" 

The young man took out a piece of paper 
from his pocket scribbled something upon it, 
and handed it to the manager. 

The manager cast a glance at tbe paper, 
and read tbe following — 

Kunwar Nirmal Kant Chowdhaty, 0. B. R 
The bard expression of the manager’s 
face softened instantaneously. Kunwar Nirmal 


Kant, a premier rats of the city, an 
honoured litterateur, and accomplished musi- 
cian, a great scholar, a taluqdar commanding 
an iocome of seven or eight lacs a year, a 
philanthropist whose liberal purse supported 
several pnblio associations, was ‘standing 
before him in the capacity of an ordinary 
caller Tbe manager was overwhelmed with 
shame at bis curtness and indifference, 

"Pardon me, sir,” said he with great 
humility. "1 am so sorry. I will take your 
card to Tara Devi at once.” 

Kunwar Sahib motioned him to stay, and 
said, "Let it be. Please don’t trouble her. 
It is time for her to take rest. I shall call 
tomorrow evesing at five.” 

‘No. I am sure, she won't mind,” said 
the manager. “I’ll be back is a minute.” 

But Nirmal Kant, having betrayed bis 
feeling, was now only too eager to doak it 
bebind self-denial So be thanked tbe 
manager for bis great courtesy, and took 
leave of him. making a promise to call tbe 
next day. 


II 

Id a neat, well-fuinisbed room Tara was 
silting at a table, deeply immersed id ber 
tboogbts. Tbe entire scene of tbe preceding 
nigbl — (be scene of her great tnumpb — was 
ie-eD8cUog itself before ber mind’s eye. finch 
days come rarely in one’s life. How anxions 
those men were to catch a glimpse of her 
aod make her Bcqaaintacce i How madly 
they bustled one another ! She bad spnmed 
sway many — yes, spurned them away. Bat 
ID that vast conconise stood a man anmoved 
— Day, too moved to allow even a mnscle 
to more. With that imperturbable calm of bis 
be might have belonged to a different region. 
Wbat serene love was written tn bis eyes, 
wbat resointe defeiminaiion ! She bad felt 
os if the shafts of bis e^es were piercing 
ber heart Would she see (bat man again or 
not ? Who conld tell ? Bnt if fortune 
favoured her, and he came back today, she 
would Dot let him go witliout speaking with 
him. ; 
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Then she tamed toward the 
face was a veritable ? f ; “uyi'iossomed 

iTower^S'ad ^Teen" tir'.fdvi^aforers t Her 

beanty, lefioement and vivae.ty oonU^ bn,„ 
any young luaidea to shamo.^ ehrino 

Tara lighted the lamp oE love m the 

*Twenty years ago Tata had “ 
perienco of love Since then, she “®® 
iving a widow’s life. \er bS 

had come with their lorn had 

she had repulsed them all. Theit ^ 

thp air of guile and hypocrisy. But uu 

^sfefelfJaV“the1a.:“bl?s\trpar 

$r;r's 

tebearf “Ind if «s"fnipo™ibirto forget 
him. Had she seen him passing m a motor 


s ri “ 

“®“Is’Kiinwar Nirmal Kant waiting outside r 
asked Tara. "The boy gave mo his uot& 
and disappeared before I could as' 

Kunwar Sahib’s note last night 
itself when you had left the theatre. 

•Why didn’t you send it then to “oj 
•'I thought you must bo halving ^ your 
rest.” reioiucd tho manager meekly, bo l 
did not think it proper to disturb J™ ^ 
ih'it late hour. And then to toll you the 
truth my fear was that I might lose you. 
by introducing yon to Kunwar Sahib. Had 
I been a woman, I would have followed him 
any corner of tho earth. I never saw 
such a god-like person. Ha is tho 


him'"^liad sho'seen him passing in a man°wbo^wa9 wearing a silk turban, 

clir, perhaps she would never have thon^t him, I believe ?” 

of him. But having found bun stanaing j him.” agreed Tl 

before her with tho gift of bis love, it was . jj jhe was in a reveri 


before her with tho gift -■ 

impossible to turn away from him. 

Her waitiuS'Woman entered tno room 
an “eaid."ShaU I bring in last night’s presents. 

l“'cLs"h“r.pius, 

bracelets There is a sraaU box coDiamiD^ 
a bcauliful ncctlaec. 1 never saw bolero 
such a heautitul necklace. I have arranged 

‘''“AUrMit.Wngth.t box to, me/- The 
maid went out, reappeared with tho box, 
and placed it on the table. At this 
a call-boy entered the room, and handed her 
a note. Tara eagerly perused the note. « 
was sigucd~Kunw.ar Xirrual Kaoh 9: 


Tara, who, 
was iu a reverie. '*‘\VilL 


looked as if she 

he come again ?’' « ' 

“Yes, he has promised to call at tiv© 
this evening. Ho is a very learned man, and 
a premier rois of this city.” . , , „ 

"I won’t attend tho lehoatsal today, said 
Tarn, as she slowly advonced toward, p© 
opened door, fixedly looking in front of her 
but at nothing in particular. 

HI 

Tho appointed hour of Kunwar Sahib’® 
promised visit was near at hand. Tara was 
sittiog beforo her dressing-glass, and her 
dresser was engaged in adorning her person. 
Tho art of tho toilet has become almost u 
scicnco iu this age. Formerly tho toilet 
was made according to tho common usago of 
those days. Our anclout poets, painters and 

tnT.Ara nf nrl hnrf. btf f«nmmnr, cefc 


loie. . n n H those nays, uur ancioui poeis, painters ana 

s sigued—Kunwar Mrrual Ka^ . • ' . lovers o! art had, by common agreemout, set 

cd 'd Iho'bol. ’°Was lho° gonlloLo woJrmg up cc.tain^couvcntions in lliis respect. Bor 


to me,” said 
bcioio Tara 


a silk tnrban . 

•'No. Manager Sabib gave U 
tho boy, and left tho^ room 
coud fraroo a new question. 

When Tata opened tho box. tho tim 
thing that met her eyes was tho small casa 
It disclcscd to her a beautiful “ceVUco ot 
cofcUT pcaiK In tho caio was to bo seen 
» CAid as well. Taia took it out and read 
•’ Sitcnal Kant—! Tho card fell ttom her 

ho swlltly left tho room, passed 


up ceitain conrcniions in iiiis respect, cor 
instance, black paint was necessary for tho 
eyes and red for hands and feet For every 
part of tho body a certain ornament was 
designed. Thoso tico-honourod conventions 
havo died out to-day. To-day every woman 
dresses herself according to her taste, hor skill, 
and her sense of tho artistia But bow to 
bring her beauty into prominencQ and to 
look altraclivo is tho solo constderation, 
the solo aim, tho solo idcaL Tara 

was an adept in tho ait of tho toilet 
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She had been in tbo service ot this 
tbreatricar company for the last fifteen 
years, and this precious period of her lifo 
she had utilised in playing ivith the hearts 
of men. AVbicli glaace, nhich smile, which 
twist of the body, which mode of tossing the 
tresses proved most effectiro in bringing the 
man to his knees, — who could know all 
this better than she? To-day she selected 
her best tried weapons, and, when, fully 
armed, sho emerged out of her toilet chamber 
it appeared as though the entire beauty and 
tenderness of the world were paying her 
ungmdging homage. 

Sho was standing by a table in her sitting- 
room and examining Kunwar Sabib’s card, 
bot her ears were eagerly seeking for Iho 
sonnd of his motor. Sho wanted Nirmal 
Kant to come that very moment, and to see 
her in that posture. For that pose alone could 
rereal to him the beauty of every part of 
her body. Her art had triumphed over the 
march of Time. Who could imagine that 
this pretty young girl had reached that stage 
of lifo when the heart craved peace and 
protection, and the pride of beauty bows 
before the humility of age? 

Tara Devi had not to temain waitiog for 
a long time. For, Kunwar Sahib was still 
more eager to meet her. Within the 
space 'of ten minutes the sound of bis 
car was beard. Tara braced herself up. Within 
a minute Ktrmal Kaot. was in her presence. 
Tara forgot herself entirely, forgot even to 
ofTer her hand to him. Such is the excite- 
ment and forgetfulness of love even in middle 
age ! She stood before bim blushing like a 
shy young girl. 

The first object Nirmal Kant’s eyes fell 
upon was her white neck. The pearl neck- 
face, wiicfl he half presenfetf to her 
was adorning her neck. Kaon ar Sahib bad 
never experienced such joy and satisfaction 
in all his life. Ha felt for a moment as if 
ail bis hopes and wishes were achieved and 
satisfied. 

"Excuse me. I am very sorry to have 
troubled you so early to-day. Ibis is time 
for your rest, I believe?” 

"What better rest could I desire than to 
have seen you,” said Tara, arranging the end 
of her sari which had slipped down her 
head. "1 Ibank you very much for your 
present. I hope I shall see you now and 
then?” 

“Oh. daily,” rejoined Nirmal Kant, smiling. 
“Even though you may not like to see me I 


shall make it a point to knock at your door 
once every day.” 

‘ Perhaps only till the time whoa a new 
object catches your fancy 1 Isn’t it so ?” ' 

This is not a matter of idle amusement 
to me. This is a problem which involves 
life and death. Yes. you aro at liberty to 
take it in that light I do not care. Even 
though I have to lose my life for your 
amusement I’d not mind. And you know 
this ?” 

They partook of light refresfments. 

Mutual pledges of constancy were ex- 
changed And then Kunwar Sahib toot 
leave of her after having asked her to dinner 
the following day. 

IV 

A month passed away. Kunwar Sahib 
visited Tara Devi several times a day. Even 
a momeot's separatiou from her was unbear- 
ble to bim. Everyday they arranged 
a new programme They would go 
boating on the river, arrange music 
parties, meet in parks. All over the city 
people believed that Kunwar Sahib had 
falleo in Tara’s snare, and she was robbing 
him of bis wealth, fiat to Tara the riches 
of all the world were nothing in comparison 
with the wealth of Knnwar Sahib's lore. 
Finding bim before her eyes, she would 
wish for nothiDg. 

Sot even after a mouth of her love 
meetings with him she failed to get the 
object her soul cried for. .Every day she 
beard Kunwar Sahib speak of bis love, his 
true, incomparable and pore love, but the' 
word ‘marriage’ never came to bis lips. 
Tara’s condition was like that of the thirsty 
araa b'SSisr 

water. After qaenching his thirst tbo man 
may turn to other delicacies, but not before 
that. Foe bim water is the most valuable 
thing. She knew that Kunwar Sahib could 
willingly sacrifice his life oven, if she so 
desired. Then why was be silent on the 
subject of marriage ? Could he not express 
his intentioa in wiiliug even ? Then did he 
want her to live with bim as his paramour? 
She would cot bear such disgrace. Sho 
could jump into fire and burn herself alive 
on the slightest sign from him, but this 
disgrace she could not tolerate. It is 
probable somo months before she might have 
fiirted with a rais and robbed bim of a part 
of his wealth. But love desires love. She 
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Sho wcut v;v‘ -- 

(oUowicf! ep\sUe . 

Dearest Darling, j 

Do pari™ ^ haro you- ''f™ 

Jo not i'S'^^AVoavonly^phaso of li?'” 


bo seen cronohed boforo woi 

J.'Tols”"?!™ VlTos -- “Smorins and 
iA.r^ko a hnsB white Beipont 


t Jed to me that heavenly pba» oi t-e j - 

which I had nov« Yaat days I shall «eop.nB on«ri^ „ the back, 

ia enough ior “ ; J^i^o^Ihought of hav.ng was doning in the beat 

bo e'>o‘o'';“'l ", o„ It appears to me as ^ to take me over to the 

SSSSgS 

passion, f , J'Abon you have matticd B„t when Tara oilored to Pay 

JA?; This”” s to 0 ?l 5 . 00hii‘i™j the nsnal _ fare, ho J.^ 


doN'Hi lot wy I® nrfXii'Qk to TOUt btido, IQ you go to, lladatn ? 

“■ airtoAoweVry which “1 have to go to a viliago on to othel 


me, my dearest, yon gave me. 

my belialf. the lowc or) ^ j^^ay 

llih mJenV tot Pcail 

‘llmltere'yr^ith’toid^dhJds. lam yenrs, 

UdSlercr remain yours. 

Taba. 


I won’t got other passoogora at this 

it doesn't matter, my good man, 
yon carry rayselt alone.” 


a carry rayseii aione. 

Tara look her seat in the boat. ‘And the 
Taba. fetry-man rowed it on toward the current. 

• • nlaced it And the Uny baot appeared as though it 

Having iinished Iho were a spirit wandering tn dreamland, 

on to lahlc, Ihrew the pec'l „,a, ,bo distant tree-tops appeared 

her neck, and went ""J j‘ towards her the clorcnth-day moon with rts boat of light 

Prom the toatre-hall drifted^ ^ „[ 

the musio of the Ho, relations the blue. 

*'1Ii luS UirSro, tclaiioes oi Wton qramlalcd from Uic original Hindi by 


DU. J. T. SONDEULAND HONORED BY EINDDS IN AMEltlOA 
lit kamlai. b. b.mpai 


n (o'.v w ecks Hr J. *1, 
.(•S the wnmo “I, -acst of honor 

. ^Sn“Ws'oc’c:don^S"mm.her. of the 


lltoduslan Association and Friends of Freedom 
and the Hindu rcMdonls o[ the United States 
will express to him their deep gmtiludo for 
his creat devotion to India. 

Dio poet Ilibindraaath Tagore’s message of 
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“gratefnl admiratloa" and his aatographed 
photograph will be presented to Dr. 
Snnderland, together with the messages and 
mementos of his admirers in India and 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Sandcrkod has been widely known in 
India for man^ years through his visits to 
and subsequent activities and writings on be- 
half of India. Since 1S93, when he first rhited 
India, ho has identified himself wbole-hoarted- 
ly with India’s cause for freedom by writing, 
lecturing and co-operating with organizations 
whose efiorts were derotud to the emancipa- 
tion of India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born February 11th, 
IStt and U now in hU etshty-swenth year. 
He has recently written a book on India, some 
chapters of which havo been publised in tbo 
JloderH liei{ew,ind is a frequent contributor 
to periodicals in America and Indio. This 
book will be published in the course of 
a few months. 

He is very often called upon to preside at 
Hindu meetings and to speak at their dmsors, 
and, la spite of his advanced age, ha never 
fails to respond with courageous zeal. 

Freedom of India is bis one dearest wish, 
and It is the strength of this great desire 
which keeps him actively writing about 
India when others of bis age would bo 
peacefully passing their days in retirement 

His recent book on India, to be published 
in America, would come at au opportune time 
when such a vicious propagaodist as ICatbe- 
rine Mayo is quoted as an authority oo 
India after a possible “four raontbs’” tour. 
Dr. Sondetland’s information, on the other 
band, was gathered from two extensive inves- 
tigations in India and a permanent contact 
with Indian cnlture and politics for many 
years. An appendix to bis book will contain 
his brief reply to Miss Mayo. 

Something ongbt to be said hero in 
regard to his qualifications for writing about 
India. Has be sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to make his book worthy of tbo 
attention of intelligent readers ? As a partial 
answer, I venture to submit the following 
statements. 

He has been deeply interested in India 
during all his' adult life. That interest began 
in boyhood, as a result of reading and hearing 
much abont Indian Missions and becoming 
acquainted with two returned missionaries. 
Early the dream took possession of his mind 
to become a missionary himself. This dream 
was constantly with him in college and 
80-0 


theological seminary, and his stndics and 
reading were shaped largely with a view to 
a Ufa in India. His sister, Mrs. Harriet 
Sunderland Clough, next in ago to himielf, 
went there as a missionary ; so did his 
college mate and dearest friend. 

As for himself, his thought changed and 
ho chose a diflercnt calling. But his deep 
interest in India did not wane and has never 
waned. For more than forty years he has 
been a constant student of India’s great 
religions, her extensive Ittorature, her philoso- 
phies, her remarkable art. her long history 
and. above all. her pressing and vital present- 
day social and political problems. 

Qa acenaat of hia taewa Inng-tima 
interest m Indian matters, in XS03 96 ho was 
sent by the British National Unitariao 
Association on a special commission to 
India to study the religions, social, educa- 
tional and other conditions of tho Indian 
people, aod make an extended report upon 
the same in London oo his return. In 
1913-14. he was sent again, oo a similar 
commission, by the joiot appointment of the 
Dritisb Unitarian Association and the Ameri* 
can Unitarian Association. 

In prosecuting the ioquirios and perform- 
log the duties of these two oommissions, 
be travelled in India more tbau 13.000 miles, 
visiting missionaries, government officials, 
Eogifsb business men and prominent radians, 
speaking ID neaiiy all the more important 
cities, and bolding conferences with Indian 
leaders of all religious and political parties. 

Nor were his investigations confined to 
cities On tho contrary, bo took pains to 
prosecute his inquiries in many smaller 
towns and villages, spending weeks travelling 
on borse-back froin village to village {in 
remote country places where no American 
bad ever before been seen. By these means 
ho was able, as few foreigners have been, 
to come into direct contact with all classes 
and study India's problems from the side 
of the people themselves, as well as from 
the side of Great Britain, and thus find ont 
first-hand tho actual conditions existing in 
the land. 

He was fortunatn in being able to attend 
two annual sesioos of the Indian National 
Congress, the Indian National Social 
Coofoveuce, and tho All-India Theisfic 
Conference, speaking at the first two named, 
and speaking and presiding at the last ; and, 
what was very important, forming acquain- 
fooces at these great gatherings, with poll- 
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tical leaders, leaders of social reform and 
the Brahmo and the Arya Sima] and other 
Theistic leaders, from all parts of India. 

While in India, Dr. Sunderland became 
deeply interested in the important periodical 
Dress ^hich he found there— dailies, weetlies. 
and monthlies— some of which quite surprised 
him by their great excellence. These perio- 
dicals he read extensively during both his 
visits • and ever since returning home from 
bis first visit in 1896, be has boon a regular 
subscriber to and reader of never fewer 
than seven of these, published in Calcntta, 
Bombay, "Madras, Poona, Lahore and Allaha- 
'bad. Thus during all these years he has 
been able to keep in almost as close touch 
with the affairs o! India as with those of 
his own country. ^ i t a- ». 

Nor has his reading about India been 
confined to these constantly arriving and 
important periodicals ; there have been few 
books of iraportanco upon Indian matters 
(particularly books dealing with political 
affairs and social questions) published m 
England, India or America within the past 
thirty years, that Dr. Sunderland has not 
imposed upon himself the duty, and given 
himself the pleasure, of reading. 

And possibly wliat lie considers most 
important of all, during tho entire five years 
of tho stay of Mr. Lajoat Ral in America 
(from 19U to 1919). he had the privilege 
and honor of being intimately associated 
with that distinguished Indian loader in 
aclivo work for India,” reading the 
proofs of the three books written and 
published by him in America. writing 
tho extended ‘'Foreword” of the first, and 


assisting him in other ways, and when Hr. 
Rai returned to India, becoming editor of 
the monthly. Young India, which ho bad 
ostahlUhod in New York, and also becoming 
his successor as President of the India Home 
Rule Lejiguo of America, and of the India 
luformation Bureau of New York. 

Ur. Sunderland has lectured somewhat 
extensively in the United States and Canada 
on India, its Religions. Art, Literature, Social 
Problems and Struggle for Self-rule. Two 
books from his pen have been published 
in India. 

“Cause of Famine in India,” “India, America 
and World Brotherhood”, and “India in 
Bondge: Her Right to Freedom” (not yet 
published) are three of his books with which 
all educated Indians should be familiar. He 
has written many other oxccllcnt books on 
other Bubjerts. 

WiUiam DIgby’s “Prosperous British India” 
had its inception at the suggestion of Dr. 
Sunderland. 

Dr. Sunderland’s services to India can 
not fail to excite admiration and tbo highest 
respect, especially when one considers 
that ho was not boro a Hindu, and espoused 
India’s canso from a puro sense of justioo 
and humanity. 

All India will always gratefully remombor 
Dr. Snndcrland, and wo Hindustanis in 
America join in paying our debt of grati- 
tude to this grand old mau. We hope that 
ho will live to Bee India froo and indo- 
peodent. 

April 4, 1928 

209. Sullivan Place, Brooklyn. 


[RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

Br OAOANVIHAIU L IIEIITA 


inEUClON and Science have been and oro 
the two forces which most powerfully 
affect men’s thoughts, activities aod 
inHlihUions. U is possiblo to contend that 
TtUrion cxcTcijcJ raoro infincnco in tbo past 
ami vcience may do so lo tho future, but at 


present both of them aro living forces. 

consider their age-long 
TODUict and their relationship, it is necessary 
i?. precisely wo mo.nn by religion. 

Tho d.Oicully ot dcfinins rolisioo ig patent. 
Kcligloa stands for no single principle but 
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is rather a colicctiro idea. It has had so 
many transient and dUetso form associated 
nith it that its essential element is bard to 
clacidate. Nor should it be forgotten that 
religion has both a personal and a social 
aspect. Organiaed, it becomes a creed, a 
tradition, a set of dogmatic beliefs : un- 
organised, it is little more than a mao's 
conscience or bis mystical insight or bis 
outlook upon tbe mysteries of life and the 
anirerse. Edward Caird, for instance, defined 
religion as "an expression of a man’s ultimate 
attitude to tbo (Jnircise, the summed-up 
Dieaning and purport of his whole cooscious- 
ness of things.” It is true that religion has 
an institutional side which is concetoed with 
scriptural authority and professional priesthood, 
with ecclesiastical organisation possessing 
endowments or other forms of property and 
with ceremonials, codes and ptohibiUons. 
But though religious organisation has no* 
doubtedly an eiTect on individual behaviour 
and conduct, there is a deeper personal reli- 
gion which relates to meo’s most innermost 
dispositiuD and which no true definition of 
religion could iguore. It is sot concetoed 
with such things as priests or uetemonies 
sor Is it identical with etiitcal or mystical 
outlook. In this vast and mysterious universe, 
almost every individual has a certain vague 
feeling of uneasiness and s consequent desire 
to get rid of it through eastablisbiog some 
sort of harmonious relation cr union with 
the higher and spiritual powers whose exis- 
tence IS felt and believed, It is this 'bome- 
feelmg in the universe”, this need of feeling, 
as Bosanquet remaikcd, that “we are at home 
in the universe” that is at tbe coro of 
religious faith and practice- We might then 
Arr <rur fNtrpss'e Js-nsss’s 

definition of religion as “tbe feelings, acts 
and experiences of individual men in tbeir 
solitude so far as they apprehend themselves 
in relation to whatever they consider the 
divine*.” The belief in tbe existence of a 
snpernatural Power like God or Law or 
Nature and in the possibility of linking 
oneself with that Power through salvation 
or immortality aro fundamental to almost all 
the higher religions. 

Bnt it has been argued that religion is a 
survival of tho infancy of human reason, an 
anachronism, a relapse into a mode of thought 
which humanity in its enlightened stage of 
development is rapidly oot-growing. Keligioa 

• I'anctu* of Rdigioua £riitri«icea ly W. James. 


with its faith and dogmatism is contrasted with 
scicaco with its spirit of free inquiry, and 
it is suggested that such religion is not 
only without utility in a scientific age but 
is a positive menace to fieo thought. This 
view sounds plausible, because religion 
being older than science — unless tho rndi- 
mente of science iu primitive magic aro 
regarded as scientific— docs perpetuate to some 
extent tho traditions of primitive thought 
many of which have been overthrown, in 
part or in whole, by tbe advance cf science. 
Let us, however, pause a moment to consider 
thooicaoiDg and significance of science. Science 
has been well-defined by . Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson as “all systematised, verifiable aud 
comiuanicable knowledge reached by reflec- 
tion on tbe impersonal data of observation 
and experiment To the man-in-the-street, 
sciCBCo connotes an increasing control over 
tbe forces of nature and bo is impressed 
by such sensational triumphs as those of 
wireless telegropby and telephocy and 
broadcasting, non-stop air-fligbts and tbe 
marvels of medical treatment. But though 
such conquests have a real elleet upon the 
onllook and temper of men, it is cot only 
this aspect of science we have to consider 
10 discnssiog tbo relationship of science 
with religion For. what is strictly contrast- 
ed with the religious outlook is the scientifio 
spirit While the material triumphs of 
science engender a certain intellectual 
arrogance and a contemptuous denial of the 
mysteries of tbe universe, it is the scientific 
attitude of mind that is presumed to be 
diiectly aotilhetic to tbe religious spirit. 
Tbe religious outlootr, it is argued, is authoii- 
tariao and dogmatic, uncritical and un- 
wAi’.V ifij jtfwwA’.fic is 

sceptical and tentative, receptive and piece- 
roeaL “The scientific attitude of mind,” 
Mr, Bertrand Russeil has aptly observed, 
“involves a sweeping away of all other 
desires in tho interests of tho desire to 
know”t It involves, that is, a refusal to 
regard our own desires and tastes, interests 
and ideals as of any consequence m oar 
attempt to obtain knowledge : it implies the 
suppression of our whole subjective appisratus 
in the pursuit of truth. AU this sounds a 
trite truism but it is difficult to practise. 


* The COnlrol of Life by J. A. Thomson. 

T The Place of Science in A Liberal Education : 
(Stay tu and Logic" ly Bertrand Bussell. 
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since not merely in social affairs but in 
the sphere of science itself, bias and pre- 
possession are likely to perrert judgment 
The scientific spirit demands many intellec- 
tual pufllities, such as a genuine and ardent 
desire to know the truth, uncertainty and an 
open-mind in the initial stages of an inqoiry 
and subsequent decision purely according 
to CTidence, a habit of mind which is 
critical yet receptive, cautious yet acUve. 
Psychologically it implies a suspended 
judgment and logically a tentative hypotliosia. 

It signifies not intellectual paralysis by 
denial of knowledge but intellectual integrity 
through recognition of the difficulty of 
knowledge and a' resolute desire to search 
for truth, regardless of all passions and 
interests. To hold prejudices in check, to 
regard our cherished beliefs as open to doubt, 
to examine facts dispassionately and systema- 
tically, to seek to acquire precise and co- 
ordinated knowledge— that is the chief 

merit of tho scientific outlook which 
rather than machinery is tho most 

tRaI contribution of western civilisa- 
tion to human evolution. Undoubtedly, much 
progress, not merely in tbo realm of human 
power but of human thought, has beeu doe 
to science. It is this scientific attitado 
that is contrasted with the religious outlook 
and it is aigued that while (he former is 
responsible for progress, the latter stands in 
the way of such advance and is responsible 
for many evils hke snpeistition and intoler- 
ance, bigotry and hypocrisy, tyranny and 
perscentioD. Not without reason did Swift 
in a biting sarcasm speak of men "who 
have enoogb religion to hafo ono another” 
and satirised their intolerance.* It is thus 
that religion comes to be pitched against 
science. 

What, Iheo, are the causes of this old 
conflict ? Ad eminent anthropologist, Sir 
James Fraser, has held that mankind bas 
passed through three stages of magic, religion 
and science. The struggle between religion 
and science, however, is not yet decided or 
ended. Historical reasons, psychological and 
factors, as well as Iho tendency 
and doctrines of science arc all responsible 
lor this conflict. To begin with, (fae 


persecution of men of science by religious 
organisations and tho endeavour to btiog 
science under the control of religious 
authority have not a little to do with this 
antagonism. From the time of Socrates who 
represented the spirit of scientific inquiry 
till the present day, organised religion has 
tended to obstruct scioutific advance. The 
Tennessee trial in the United States a couple 
of years ago, the ban on the teaching of 
evolution in many states of America, the 
controversy over tho Bishop of Birmingham’s 
sermon at St. Paul's last year, tho distrust 
Hindus of science of orthodox except iu so 
far as it becomes a support to their preju- 
dices - all testify to the spirit of corporate 
dogmatism which inhibits intellectual progress. 
Psychologically, howorer, what tends to 
undermine religious faith is the spirit of self- 
confidence engendered by scientific achieve- 
ments, This has a two-fold aspect. In the 
first place, there is the intellectual certitude 
which implies that the furthest limits of 
knowledge are beiog reached and that soon 
there will bo very little that man will not bo 
ablo to know or control. He can delay 
death and it is possible that he may even 
create life. “Robots” or automatons illus- 
trate (his tendency, and scientists presume 
to have devised such mechanical men, though 
not souls. Moreover, the control of nature 
by science has made man less and less 
dependent upon external and mysterious 
forces like the weather. Thus with a 
dimioutiou of the dependence on natural 
forces and the consequent fear, the bold of 
religion as a faith in the supernatural is 
also likely to be diminished.* But above all, 
the trend of science and some of its 
principal doctrines and theories are 
responsible for creating an antithesis between 
religion and science. Tho theory of 
evolution, for example, which traces the 
origin of man not to the angel but to the 
ape is contrary to the theory of creation 
of the universe propounded in almost all 
senptures. Not less significant is the inale- 
rialistic trend of scienco which seems to 
postulate a mechanistic interpretation of 
life by reducing tho mind and the universe 
Jo a play of atoms govorned by mechanical 
laws. In such a background, all meotal 




^\r pointed out with liis usual 
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phcDcmena fecm to to brood up ntih mftte- 
rial Mructure ^rhich obeys uatura] Ians and 
is dissolved at physical de^tb. Moreover, 
sociological studies like (hose of anthropology 
and of historic and comparative ciilicisms 
of religions re inforce, in some degree, the 
tendency tovrards scepticism and towards 
a challenging of religious dogmas. I,aslly, a 
certain distinction between the ends of 
religion and science have probjblv some- 
thing to do with this conflict. Religion, 
wbich is fundamentally concerned with 
individual destiny, is distinctly personal in 
its aims and outlootr, while science, which 
is concerned with universal and non-indivi- 
dual phenomena, is impersonal. And because 
it is presumed that the more impersonal 
we arc. the nearer are we to truth, the acienti- 
fle outlook is supposed to be preferable to 
the religious spirit. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these points of 
conflict it ia possible to suggest (bat not only 
is the antagonism between science and 
religinn not fondaoiental, but that the two 
have been approaching each other in various 
direct and indirect ways. Defore we come 
to the qncstion of harmony, however, 
let 03 see how far the various points of 
conflict eonaeTAtei abore coold be solved. 
Take, for Instance, the persecotion of science 
by religion. It Is a fact which it is of 
little avail to deny. Tet how olfen has 
religion become a pretext and an cicose 
for the pnrsnit of ends quite secular in 
character. Jnst as national feeliogs are 
exploited for ulterior ambitions, so are 
religions feelings. Hatred and greed and the 
combative impulse may express themselves 
ns religious piety and religious wars and 
conflicts may be cloaks for objectives aud 
interests quite materialistic in nature A 
Pro-Greek policy or an expedition to China 
may be defended on the plea of defence of 
'Cbrjsljanity even as "religion in danger” 
is tho cry of ambitious communalists in 
India. Such religion, however, is radically 
different from the manifestation of tho purely 
inner life which is a concern of personsl 
religion. However, jnst as the rolcrs of men 
utilised religious emotion in former ages, 
they utilise the powers given by science 
DOW for their own purposes. Nothing, said 
Kant, is good except goodwill. Science has 
been prostituted and made to serve base 
ends like that of destruction of nianlind. 
The respect of lucn-in-power for science is 
not seldom due to tho fact that it ministers 


6So 

to hcmicide and is an efficient ally in war. 
Many scientifc inventions have been of 
little benefit to humanity as shown by the 
last war and many of the crimes of modem 
stales both in peace and war aro rendered 
possible by science— from air-bombing of 
iDDocent tribes to shcofing of vcatoicd 
crowds Becau'o of its material (nuraphs. 
science tends to moke men avers© to spiri- 
tual values Nor is tbe increasing lespect 
hr science always jostifiable. As charls- 
(aory and quackeries masqueraded in the 
name of religion in former limes, so to-day 
many credulous people aro imposed upon in 
the name of science Any theory or doctrine, 
however extravagant or fantastic, has to 
assume tbe title of science in ordir to pass 
currency and win recognitjou from reasoD-able 
and loleiligont persons Not merely many 
avowed quackeries of pseudo-medical treat- 
ment but even some forms of psjehu- 
aoatysia and eugenics come under this 
category Sir Bernard Sbaw has with his 
ioiuiitable sarcasm dwelt on tbe contemptuous 
altitode which modern men profess fur such 
things as "voices and visions”, while they 
take io all sorts of nonsense about Oedipus 
complex and monkey glands* Science is 
hence as mneb liable to be perverted as 
religion and their perversion is no argument 
against either jnst as it is no index of their 
real nature Many religious tendencies and 
facts which were fcriaeriy regarded as 
unscientific are seen to have the germs 
of truth in them by soientiSc advance. Such 
pbeoomena as miraculous healing or posses- 
sion aro DOW regarded as duo to suggestion 
or hysteria. Besides, though the scientific 
spirit is oD altogether admirable thing, not 
all scientists have it, since they are often as 
orthodox and dogmatic as re/igious men are 
presumed to be. That is shown by the 
reluctance of many scientivts to accept 
Klostein’a theory of relativity or Jagadish 
Chunder Bose’s discovery of life in plant®, 
simply because it would be inconsistent with 
tbcir accepted conception of tho scientiSo 


• See Preface to St. Joan “It is do longer 
our Academy pictures that are intolerable but our 
credulities that have not the excuse of being 
superslitioua, our credulities lhat_ have not the 
excuse of barbarism, oor persecaliODS that have 
not Ibo excuse of reliRioiis faith, our shameless 
eubstitution of successful swindlers and scoundrels 
and Auacks for samIs as obiects of worship and 
onr deafnesa and blindness to tbe calls and visions 
of Ibe inczoiat le power that made us and will 
destroy us if we disregard it.” 
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physical powers of man. it is clear, are out- 
stripping bis moral education, and mankind 
IS becoming so strong that unless it becomes 
wise and good, it might perish. Where are 
these wisdom and goodness to come from 
save from a truer religion ? It may bo trao. 
as scientists claim, that it is only science that 
can save the world—and there is no doubt 
many of the physical erils and social impo- 
dimonts could bo cured only with the assis- 
tance of science— but while that is so 
science itself stands in need of being saved 
for punhed by a truer sense of spiritual 
values, if human beings are to be something 
machines and science is to be 

hSty “ 

Here, indeed, there is an opportunity 
w between the East and 

the -West For. the synthesis between science 

Si 0? th0°pjr“^^ spiritual 

1 ?li ^ East and all the physical powers 
. and material ooiKincsla of tbo West “^Jasa- 


Wes, ^hari;r.™.y“„ra;i^“ tr 

So Umdu ' 'LAiro'f'’ou“‘'““ t>y 

bars “s?ch ?““ “ t'o'odfi'S 

achieved T a marriS ““■* '''» 

and the wS The c ’'^‘"''‘8“ ‘bo East 

by the West could be h'^r° '’“"'F? EOnerated 
purposes proclaimed V tba E?stand“tl!‘'‘'““'' 

a“sVieuMc“l«M^„e°“suc\° “ef ' 

j^most hopeful lactors fir?ts future 


MANIFESTATION 

(From the DcnqaU of ItabinJraiiaHi Tooorc) 

Bt nagendkanath gupia 


In some long ago month of May 
I waited for you ; 

You boro como in tho thick of rain, 
fo-day m swelling, stormy measure, 
lo-day in tho thunder of denso new clouds 
Finish tho song you wish to play 
In the depth of ray soul, 

In the flood of rain. 

2 

From a distance I saw another day 
Your golden veil, 

lour ornaments of new chavipa flowers. 

M hen you como near I bco 
Your thick, deep, new veil ; 

In the startled flash of tho flitting ligbtoiog 
Movo your ftot 

Whero ato tho ornaments of champa ! 

3 

Ah, that day as I s.-iw you, 

^°^^hed tho woodland as you passed, 
Af .1 u flowers bent beforo you. 
Methought I heard tho geutlo tinkling 
Of the belled band round your slender waisL 


Jo you touebej tho woodlaSrou 


your way. 


SprI;dty;o“v“““ uiii”^ 

Winding tho wild Uowers^oM^ 

Jou huvo shrouded ‘net. 

In your dense dani* r. your shade, 

With your vert “t ; 

Filled tho strand of llfn 5“'*°“,'' bnvo ’■ 

With >bo wild iin “r^^uXd^?„vte'^: 

Ato nrt mu'ng * ®‘™OK in 3Iay 

Anyou pass, the charts p„i,,, ■ 

Follow your steti4 ir, „ seU-iifteJ i*’-' 

Thin htllo Ij re, with 'S F’ 'bunder. 
Cannot sound hat “''ng, 

_ -My g„. is‘‘n‘oYV„?lS .“TyX 



DANCING IN INDIA 

A Xeie Era 

I3r KANAIYALAL H. VAKIL 


T ub programme of tho leciare-demoD&tra* 
tions of AL J. Dalcroze, organised last 
March. Londoa, reached me at the time 
‘nhea ne were bos? discassiag the practical 
problems associated with the creatire 
thoughts and eiforts, like those for the 
rejareoescecce of daoclng lu ladia, inspired 



llenaka in Yauvana Nntya 
by the manifold, rich and liring artistic 
heritage of the nation. The programme 
brought back to my mind the picture of 
the ball in the Institute D..lcroze, Oener^, 

87—7 


where, some years ago. I saw, with the very 
Lind assistance of M. Dalcroze, dancing, reclaim- 
ed in Eurhythmies, as an educatire power 
of appeal and vigour gronn rare indeed in 
modero times Far away in Paris and 
Brussels, London and Manchester, "ardent 
aspirations, unsettlement of mind, discontent 
with existing couditions and a conflict bet- 
ween different ideas of social organisation” 
seemed, to Professor M. Sadler, "to show 
themselves in eager search for educational 
reform ’ Ua saw in the ‘‘training of the 
sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
analysis for musical structure and the power 
for expressing rhythm through harmonious 
movement” edncational value that was “con- 
clusively proved ” In an attic, high above 
the slimo aud noisy crowd m Deansgate, 
Manebester. a group of reformers, oharac- 
tenstically called, I remember, ‘The Uzmamed 
Society” were, to cite just one example, 
eodeavonnog to express in the "Unity of 
Elemeots” the unity of arts, painting, 
sculpture, song and dance The yearnings 
of the age distinctly influenced the intellec- 
tual currents that travelled to and fro from 
the AUbdUo to the Mediterranean. M. Dal- 
croze. id Geneva only indicated what 
Bnrope and America were searching and, 
perhaps, beginning to find 

His work, asl saw it, seated my faith in 
the indisputabio and intrinsic worth of what 
India had already, ages ago. found and achie- 
ved and was now beginning to lose. The way 
Beeraed ' forsaken, The “intellectuals,” iu 
India, seemed scarcely stirred for the quest 
The Visits of Pavlova. Ruth St Denis, Diana 
Watts, some of the most gifted exponents of 
danciDg, attracted by the immemorial artistic 
prestige of India, evoked from them, apparent- 
ly, no response. What was apparent was, 
however, not real, Mrs. Leila Sokhey and 
the group of young men and women who 
a few weeks back, staged their “Song and 
Dance Keciatal” at the Excelsior Theatre in 
Bombay, rescued one from incipient pessi- 
mism. They were not merely indignant br 
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vehemeat about the gooeral apathy or rather 
the contempt towards “Nritya” once elevated 
as a “tilth Veda”, an art tound and meant 
to serve the Sudra as well as the Bcahrain, 
the peasant girl as well as the princess. They 
found the ancient art degraded as "Naulch”, 
as tho soulless manipalations of the 
“Dovadasis” They started on the quest And 
this brief reference to their courageous, 
Jonaeting vouture is meant only to seek and 
. itcr assistance and assurance lor the 
Oulighlened comrades on the same quest For 
Mrs. Leila Sokhey, known to tho world of 
art as “Menaka”, is, she said, eager to enlist 
for tho vonture “the assistance and sympa* 
thy a the alert Intellectuals in the country 
working for a closer understanding of and 
response to the cultural demands of the 
times.” 

Mrs. Leila Sokhey is an Indian lady, young, 
energetic and possessed of distinct inteUectual 
andartisticaUainments. She has travelled widely 
in India, Egypt and Europe, Everywhere 
sho has endeavoured to secure information 
about dancing, which she aspires to develop 
as, once again, a living art in India She 
seeks and interprets an intellectual aim and 
rcHnemcnt in Indian dancing which is very 
frequently degraded as an aimless exhibition 
of muscular contortions and random awaylogs. 
Sbo aspires to restore to Indian dancing, 
as a Qoblo ancient art, intellectual content 
and artistic iotcipretatioo. 


cave-cathedrals and monasteries of Ajanta is^ 
she is convinced, not merely a record 
the dead past. It lives in the dgure aud' 
features, costumes and gesture of the Iodiai> 
Woman, alike the source of their inspiration 
and the triumph of their immortal art. The- 
well-known picture, in Cave If, of the girl 
leaning against the pillar, the “Queen’s 
Toilette” in Cave XVII, and the punishment 
of the recalcitrant dancing girl in 
Cave II were interpreted by a regulated 
sequence of rhythmic movements, gestures- 
and “mudras” adapted from the paintings 
and the sculptures at Ajanta. The dance- 
opened with the picturs of the girl in Cave 
IL It concluded with tho punishment of the 
dancing girl shown in the same Cave, 
“firitya", so interpreted and so remote fron^ 
the degenerate craft of the “Nautch” and {ron> 
the conventions, now. routinised as rituals, of 
the Devadasis, exercised instantly its spell 
The whole-hearted response from the audience, 
mostly representative of the emioent iatelli- 
gentsia in the city, scattered the natural 
fears of the young men and women who had*, 
for the 6rst time, courageously endeavoured 
to reclaim the art now degraded and soofQ^ 
'os a vicious craft The moment the oortaio 
rose, the magic line, the unperturbed gait, 
the instinctive rhythm, the colour and costume^ 
the inalienablo proud possession of the Indian 
Woman which constitute tho unparalled 
artistic maginficeoce now spelt in glory as 


Of tho three sources, the Hiadu concepts Ajanta, wore visualised as, perhaps, they have 
embodied in anciont literature, for example been seldom visualised before on tho public 
nu— * M-» lA -» r.1 Stage. 

^ Naga-Kanya Ntitya”, adapted from Fain's 
Epencoof tho Dust”, was a tbonio generally,, 
and rightly, appcoalated as tbs must draiust.ic 
of three dances performed on the occasion. 
Mcnaka’’, as _tho “Naga-Eanya” Natftbru- 


in Bharat Natyasastra, Dasarupa of Dhaoan- 
jaya or Abhinaya Darpanna of Nandikesha- 
wara, secondly, the ancient paintings and 
Eculptnrcs and hnallTs the current practices 
manifest iu the “nautch” and the conventions 
of tho “Devadasis” or in the folk-festivals. 


of guidance ncccessaiy for tho resoscilatiou kuti, worked effectively the distraction and- 
ol dancing now lost as an art, sho is inclined ruin of her rival “Yaswati” and Price Ai by 
to regard the paintings and sculptures as her sorpentino, sinuous, clinging, malicious. 

roovomeuts and gestures. She ’ was ably 
Bupported both in tho “AjanU Darshan” and 
K»g»-Ii.an,a Nritya” by -Nitkantha” and, 
Padma” and -Kotlla". 

rt . ° "Yauanna Hritya”. 

It translated, by restless vivacity of ojovo- 
“ecstasy of' 

newly.stirred impulses and dreams of Youth”, 
tho^ecsUcy inhoreut in folk-festivaU. notably. 

Tho dance concluded with tho^ 
5; a®* solemnity, tho sodden 

characteristic, again. oC 
xauvana, ol a prayer addressed to Nata- 


moro authontio and direct and, perhaps, more 
(ruitlul ovidonco and data for its artistio 
adraocement. She bcHoros that tho ancient 
paiotiogs and tho sculptures ought to sopple- 
ment and guide tho interpretation of the 
incepts in the ancient IKeraturo and curb 
the decadence obscrvablo in tho current 
practices. 

Ucr selectioQ of “Ajanta Darshan” was 
guided by that belief. Tho work of aiUsts 
r » ^ ^®Q»»nd years ago, sooght to 

iolerpwt their rcJlgJoat longings on tho wails 
aadc^ninv >• ol tho ancient 
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iJsja, Lord of the Dancers, for a bappy 
cornmnnioD of hearts. 

“Jlenaka” and her colleagues, young en- 
lightened men and women, have started on 
the lofty and courageous quest If they ex- 
pect, as they do that they will be soon 
joined by other pilgrims on the same quest, 
itbeir claims and aspirations as well as their 


the age. Europe and America are searching 
the cnltural values of the “training of the 
sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
analysis for musical structure and the power 
for expressing rhythm through harmonious 
movement” They are beginning to 6Dd 
them. India bad. already, ages ago, found 
them And some of the most gifted and 



Nsca-ka^a Nntxa 

From Left to Bight— Padma. NiJkantha, hlenaka 


^eeds sbonld win the recognition and assis- 
tance of every sane intelligence eager to 
rescue the noble ait from the evil name and 
Jays that have degraded it. 

The programme of the leclure-demons- 
^ tratioQ of M. Dalcroze, received at the lime 
when we were discussing these dances, was 
not, I am inclined to think, a mere accident 
It was a coincidence of unquestionable signi- 
ficance to those willing to understand and 
interpret the yearnings and aspirations of 


eminent exponents of creative universal 
coUate have been looking forward to the day 
when the advanced intellectnals, young men 
and women of India, conld help them by 
means of the creative thought and efforts 
inspired by the artistic and cnltural achieve- 
ments which they receive from the nation 
as their oncballengeable and priceless legacy. 
Will India now lose what she has preserved 
through centuries of strife, misery, bloodshed 
and conquest ? India has, from times- 
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immemorial, ' stimulated the intelligence and of standards and lasU in daily life,, not less, 
imagination of the world and won their artistic than iuteHectaal, is essential for those 
reverence. Will it now lose its ancient who aspire to build anew the world for 
leadership? The modern young man or tO'inotrow. Shall wo. as a nation, lag behind 
woman has learnt to discount distance. The and refuse the privilege of ushering in.thu 
growth of understanding and comradeship, new era ? , 


TEEGAllDENS OF THE -INDIAN MUBHAL EMPERORS 
IN KASHMIR 

ARTHUR U. SI.ATER, r. n. e.-sl , 


T hose who have visited the beautiful 
gardens iu Kashmir, made by the Moghul 
Emperors, can never fail to be impressed 
with the wonderful way in which they have 
carried out their aim, even though modern 
changes have somewhat interfered with tbe 
design. ^Ye look to gardens to provide us 
with' delightful harmonies of colour, and with 


choico scents, but in India, where the garden 
is the refuge from the groat heat without, 
it is to be oxpoctcii that (bo leading mofive 
should bo a place where restfulness can be 
obtained, where the atmosphere is cool and 
pleasant Shrub ^aad wafer must therefore 
play the’most important part in the gardens 



TbeTenacca in tbe Nisliat Baab, ^rinaBw 


Another view of tbo Sbalimar aarden^ 

ill?.;”'! noii comfort of 

tto pooplB. ipe long lines of ll,„ gmet 
naler-,,,js and paths; hedged in by 
trees, produce a ■ wonderiul shnsir 
of stalely dignity and peace, while' (ho 



IHE GARDENS OF THE INDIAN aOoiUD EMPERORS IN KASHMIR 09J 

Iranqnil breadth of water 
repeats the iloners, trees, aad 
buifdiDgs with a double magio 
charni, till the whole. garden 
seems full of that mysterious 
beauty, that comes of tbo sense 
of calm contiDuanco. “That 
one day should be like 
another, one life the echo 
of another life", which is the 
result of • quietude, part of ^ 
that rhythm of harmonious 
change, through birth to 
death and death to birth again 
that special Eastern conscions* 
ness of universallife. KTeeping 
in mind this conception that 
Underlies the design of the 
Indian garden, we can easily 
understand bow well suitcdwere 
those gardens designed by the 
Mughals who had left General view of the Flower Terraces in the Nishat Bagh 

their home m Persia ana 

who desired to create, as far as possl* oq the falliog waters can be studied, when 

ble, conditions similar in the land they bad (he lights change on the picturesque mount- 

eonqaered and made their home Tbe later ams that back these gardens, and you will 
Hughal emperors carried out in Kashmir the Conceive a high respect for those men who 
same ideas with certain modiEcatio&s. but Planned and executed these gardens in the 
with the same spirit SQ«eoteeoth cenfnry. True, some of their 

One cannot easily forget the first impres* glory bas departed, but the ruling Prince 
sions received on visiting any of the famous still maintains them in good order, 
gardens in Kashmir, the Nishat Bagh and first of all. the Nishat Bagh, easily 

tbe Shalimar Bagh neat the Dal Lake, and reached by road or water The approach 
Atcbibal, and Vennag, some distance from the Dal Lake is the most interesting 

the capital city. See these in tbeir full and picturesque No wonder ihe maker of 

glory when the channels are filled with the garden called it ‘The Garden of Gladness", 

water, and the beds are displaying their f^j.^ on n bright day, with the flowers 
gorgeous flowers, when tbe play of tbe sun bloom, the water flowing over the 

chutes and along tbe 
ebanneJs, it does rejoice 
the heart of man. We are 
not surprised, even though we 
appreciate fully the beauties 
of the Shalimar Gardens, where 
Shah Jahau lived during his 
tour in Kashmir, that he cast 
an envioDS eye on the Nisbat 
Bagb, which was the property 
of Asaf Khan his Prime 
Minister and his father-in-law. 
In those days the mere ex- 
pression of a desire by tbe 
Emperor meant that the object 
became bU own. On more 
than one occasion he had 
, , pointedly expressed his great 

Arriving by boat at tbe Nisbat Bagh appreciation of the garden. 
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bat Asaf had no desire to 
surrender his pleasance. 

Angry at the frustration of 
his wishes Shah Jahan 
ordered the water supply to 
be cut off form the Nishat 
Bagh. The disappointed Asaf 
used to sit in deep melancholy 
by the side of the now 
empty water-course, but one 
day, he awoke from his sleep 
to find that once more the 
fountains were playing merrily, 
that the water-chutes were 
again filled with foaming 
water. "What had happened ? 

A faithful servant, overcome 
by the sorrow that had fallen 
on bis master, had, in spite 
of the Emperor’s order, opened 
the sluices. Asaf quickly ordered their closure, 
and the Emperor, hearing of the act of the 
loyal servant of Asaf, relented, and once 
more restored to his Minister the water rights 
he had, in his anger and disappointment, 
taken away, 

The Hisbat Bagh is entered through a 
small doorway and at the entrance to the 
garden proper, which is nearly six hundred 
yards long, is a small pavilion. The main 
garden is built in a series of terraces, each 
slightly higher than the other. Between the 
several terraces there are water chutes, made 
of brick or stone, and in such a way that 
the water, as it passes over, causes very 
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The Empcroi’s Garden Seat, Shalimar Gardens 


Ud the Dal Sake near the Shalimar Gardens 

fascinating ripples. At the head of oach 
waterfall is placed a marble scat, so that it is 
possible to obtain, from this point, a view of 
the whole line of channel and fountains. 
Originally there were many more trees, 
cypress and fruit of various binds, bnt many 
of tiiese have disappeared. The flowers, 
however, are to be seen in great profusion 
during the greater part of the year. On the 
occasion of the great flower festivals large 
numbers flock to these gardens, the lake 
being crowded with gaily decorated boats, 

while the people themselves wear their 
brightest coloured dresses. The narcissus 
and tulip fields are indeed a picture, and 
worth going many miles 
■ to see. On the third terrace of 

the Bagh there is a baradari, 
a small structure which 
_ contains a reservoir about 

•fourteen feet square and three 
^ feet deep. There are five 
fountains hero, and on a hot 
- “ nothing more pleasant 
that a rest hero can be 
. f imagined. Brom this point you 
> _ get long views of the great 

. * . while in the dis* 

tance are the snow-capped 
mountains known as the 
, rir ranjal. The modern 

gardener pays more 
attention to the care of 
i ‘awns than his prede- 

that the gardens have not 
mo appearance of rich 
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ilotferiDg coloars, nor so miny shrubs 
and trees. 

The Shalimar Bagh has been referred to 
as the garden made by Shah Jahaa, and in 
which he lored to spend his days while 
liring in this part of his kingdoru. There 
was probably a garden here before Shah 
Jahan came, bat it was he who laid oat the 
present garden. The approach is far from 
pleasing, for it is by a long narrow canal 
which IS rery filthy and shallow. But once 
inside the garden, yoa realise the skill with 
which the work has been planned. In 
laying oat these gardens certain prindples 
are kept in mind. The principal pavilion 
is nsnally placed in the centra of the 
garden, and from this point the channels 
go at right angles. This central pavilion 



■ From the Doorway of the Palace 
Shalimar Gardens 

formed “a cool, airy retreat from the rays 
of the midday son, where the inmates of 
the garden might be lolled to sleep by the 
roar of the cascades, while the misty spray 
of the fountains, drifting in through the 
arches of the building, tempered the heat of 
the burning noontide.” In the Shalimw 
Bagh we find three parts : the outer or public 
garden which contains the Dewan-in-Am 
with the small black throno on which the 
Emperor used to sit when be held his public 


audiences with the people ; the second part, 
slightly broader, with the Diwan-i-Khas in 
the centre (now destroyed) ; and third, tho 
private garden where tho ladies livei Here 
to the centre is abaautifal pavilion “surrouud- 
ded on every side by a series of cascades. At 
night whoa tho lamps aro lighted in tho littlo 
arched recesses behind the shining waterfalls 
it IS even moro fairy-liko than by day.” As 
one rambles through these gardens, especially 
on those festival days when the fountains 
and channels are tilled with water, it is not 
difficult to picture those sceies Mughal writ- 
ings describe. 

The Verinag Bagh can only be reached 
by careful planning, but to tho e who can 
spare the time, tbero wilt be an adequate 
return. The Atchibal (Jardens. however, are 
easily reached by road, and here you will 
find what Mrs. Villiers-Stoart considers tho 
site “where the most perfect modern gardou, 
on a medium scale, could be devised,” The 
avater comes down from a spring in the 
side of the cliff, and passes through the 
garden, leaving it beneath an interesting 
pavilion in front of which is a tank, surronn- 
ded by dower gardens. The old man in 
charge of the gardens is an Interesting 
character, and for a consideration he will 
turn on the water so that you can have 
the joy of seeing the water flow over the 
fall, and spirt into the air through the 
fonotaios. There are many stories told of 
these gardens and they centre round the 
history of Jebangir and bis wife Nur dahan. 
Beautiful though the gardens are today, they 
caoQOt compare with the glory of the Mughal 
period. Many of the old trees have gone, 
and the flower beds are not so bright and 
attractive as then. (Jone, too, are the old 
baradaris or pavilions, and their place has 
been taken by low buildings on the Kashmir 
plan, buildings that do not help to lend 
picturesqueness to the whole. But the 
waterfalls, fountains, tanks, channels remain, 
and these are very attractive. There are 
many poplar trees to be seen round the onter 
walls, wbilo frnit trees are there in abnn- 
dauce^ providing visitors with a very welcome 
lunch through the kindness of the caretaker. 
The gardens or Baghs of Kashmir cannot fail < 
to be an nnending delight to those who find 
joy in luxariant Nature brought to serve the > 
deepest needs of mankiod. 



THE NEW WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

By Mrs. ANINDITA CHAKRABARTI 


^IGNS are evident in the West of a grow- 
IS ing spirit ot eagerness to learn and 
appreciate the ideals that form the true 
life of the East, interchange of men of cullnre 
and scholarship between the two hemispheres 
being responsible for the rise of this now 
consciousness. As yet however, the woman 
of India has hardly found her voice im the 
world outside. Adequate recognition is lack- 
ing about her in the modern movements 
tending towards the cultural co-operation of 
the East and the West, and all that the 
western people may know about her has been 
mainly from the men who go out from India 5 
and knowledge obtained about her in this 
way, we need not add, cannot represent 
truth in its fullness. It is only the patriotic 
Indian, deeply appreciative of the cultures 
of the West and the East, who can represent 
the latter in Europe ; so also, it is only an 
Indian woman thns accomplished who can 
carry the message of our women to the West. 
'Ihe dearth of Indian women of this type 
has been the cause of the ignorance still 
remaining in Europe about us, jnst as the 
tme intellectual contributions of India 
remained so long unrecognised by the West 
for want of the right kind of men in India 
to carry them to their brothers in Europe. 

Recently, however, waves of the New Aee 
have reached the enclosed courtyard of the 
Indian home and though gifted in many 
ways, the woman of India has been roused 
from her comparatively slumbering conscious- 
ness, to the message of the Ago to which 
she belongs. Not that many of our women 
did not receive western education so long, 
hat they had received it through the opinion- 
ated agency ot their Westernised father and 
husband, and bad to use it mainly as a 
decorative accomplishment, so that this kind 
of education did not succeed in revealing 
their personality through developmoot of 
their own inherent powers. Thus wero found 
in our land at the beginning of this Era, a 

• mere bandiul ol westernised English-educated 
women and a vast number of women steeped 
m the culture of medieval India, living side 

• by side in terms of complete detachment and 


misunderstanding. Indications of a great 
change, however, aro now apparent, and this 
change is coming from the vast unknown 
depths of the women themselves. Our men. 
at the first stimulus and attraction of 
Western education, fcjl completely under its 
spell, and then began the gradual process of 
assimilation, which continues, when . they 
united in the work of synthetising their 
knowledge on the basis of their indigenous 
culture: but iu all this uphgaval aud progress 
the fate of the women remained essentially 
very much as it was before. Our women 
keenly felt the anomaly in this state of allairs, 
they began to observe and understand much, 
and witii the gradual infiUration aud abSorp. 
tion of western education into their lives, 
they have now begun to think and work 
towards a betterment of their position * and 
the breaking up of a system whloii kedps 
them enmeshed in their present limitations,' 
Their co-operation in the National Renai- 
ssance being indispensable, the responsoiof 
our women to the call of men in the work 
of nation-building has automatically reacted 
against the hampering social bondages of 
our women, and brought them on the road 
to fresh developments in freedom, so that they 
already begin to stand on a solidifying 
basis of self-knowledge. The orthodox and 
conservative sections of our community, - 
however, as also men drunk with fervid 
nationalism, take this movement in our 
women as a sign of mere imitation of the 
West, and view it with displeasure, forgetting 
that in the’ East as well as in the West, 
all men and women of the present generation 
have been born in the modern Age, and 
thus most draw their^ life-force from a com- 
mon source of changed conditions, which 
^plains a certain similarity and uniformity 
in their progressive development. Like the 
truly cultured men of our land who after 
receiving all that is best of the European 
Civilization have learnt to appreciate their 
distinctive national heritage, out educated 
woman, too, remaining purely Indian, is getting 
ready to assimilate first the cultural gifts 
which the West has to offer to her. Here, 
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however, tho lodUa womao suffers uader 
a peculiar disadvautage. For though the 
condition of onr women in the Vedic Age 
was far superior to what it is now, it is only 
recently that man’s ideas regarding women 
are approaching the path of rationality. So, 
apart from the fact that it is not possible 
to bring back 'an age that is gone, fjowever 

• deep the attachment of our women may be 
to the long-established rites and customs of 
our country, they can no longer accept 
them undiluted and without a thorough pro* 
cess of reformation in the light of modern 
culture. And it is this that on a superficial 
understandiog, mates onr men think of a 
growing cleavage in our women from the 
true ideals of India, which they are so eager 
to revive, so that they suspect us to be 
merely imitating the West But this spirit 
of freedom in onr women cannot quite be 
said to be inspired by the West, for such a 
spirit did not exist in Europe either, 
up to this time. It is, however, the urge 
of the New. Ago, the light of a new 
awakeniog, so inspires and illuminates the 
modern woman of India that she has to 
acknowledge and accept it, and this of course 
does not mean that she wants to reject 
anything of what truly belongs to her race, 
or that she severs, in the least, her conoec- 
tion with the ideals that have inspired India 
m a perpetual cultural inflorescence. 

Many of the West, too, do not view 
favourably this movement amongst our 
women ; they seem to think that this will 
only make our women lose Iheir distiactive- 
ness and the beauty of our Indian individua- 
lity. Bat, of course, the mere preservation 

* of a distinctiveness, by itself, can possess no 
intrinsic value ; its truth depends on its 
superioritv, genuineness and the saoctioo of 
reason. We mast, therefore, cot only strive 
to appreciate the distiactiveness of a cnlture, 
bat try to understand bow far this calture 
18 able to assimilate and syntbetize the 
abidicg treasures of the world, lu the realms 
of religion, literatnre, and social economy. 
The Indian woman cannot reasonably be 
expected to remain an unchanged living 
pyramid to satisfy the cariosity of visitors 
from abroad ; being a living person, sbe must 
move on with the spirit of the times, along 
the path to progressive self-realisation. And 
it is by preserving her own personality, and 
by not allowing herself to be merely rolled 
along the drift of passing affairs that she 


can thus develop her distinctiveness on tho 
basts of self-knowledge. 

The endeavour of our women to incorpor- 
ale into our social system the cultural gifts 
of Europe, and our new unfettered move- 
ments of freedom will spontaneously bring 
out a bloom of colour which js sure to 
Jiupart a touch of distinctiveness to the 
World-Wide women’s renaissance, and raateu- 
ally help its growth and unfoldment. It is 
tho duty, therefore, of all people to welcome 
with reverence and affection this new 
awakening of womanhood in India, and 
understand that the apparent signs of 
westeroization or lack of ouginality about 
©ur movement are not fundamenfal. For 
ceotanes on end the Indian woman has kept 
behind the purdah of specialiZ'^d Indian 
womanhood, bat what has she gamed her- 
self or given to the world thereby Just 
as her awakening has roased in her the desiie 
to learn from the West, so the development 
of her individuality will enable her to deeply 
appreciate and make living to the world 
outside, tbe true cultural gifts of her mother- 
land 

The time bas not come for a possible 
appraisal of tbe resolts of this sew movement, 
onr womeo bare not yet become fully fitted 
to offer tbe matured gifts of their culture to 
whole human civilization. We are still 
breaking the shackles ot the dead customs 
that bind us, and eagerly learning the lessons 
that tbe modern West has to teach us 

There are those in our country who 
look upon the women as their pride, yet 
would keep them immovably cbaiued to 
tbe past They do not onderstand that the 
present national degradation of oar country 
IS due. in the greatest possible measure, to 
tbe state of our womenfolk. So in the new 
woman’s movement in India there is the 
iooer urge to lead our country to its 
development towards light and freedom 
through the emancipation of onr women 
from the tyranny of nameaning social conven- 

Aod this also we most admit, that though 
greatly handicapped, Indian women are freer 
far, m a namber of ways, than their western 
sisters. In Europe, suffering under militant 
materialism, the emphasis laid npon woman 
as a charmer, and her social obligation to 
devote herself to the gaiety and diversion of 
her menfolk has kept her subjogated to many 
serious wrongs and insult ; in our coltaral 
traditions woman is never looked npon in 
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that way. Wo have over boon enjorned to 
look upon her as tho incarnation of divine 
motherhood, and as the symbol of Blessed- 
ness. There has been, abase of this ideal 
in the past, and then there are those of our 
men who advocate certain aspects of Western 
freedom among our women, without the 
slightest understanding of tho true principles 
of freedom, and cause great damage nowadays 
to our social improvement Even then, the 
Indian woman, when she gets hot Stcaraj, 
is liable to be better silaated in this respect 
than her western sisters, and shall be spared 
much of the frnitless expenditure of energy 
entailed in the West in unmeaning laxuries 
of dress, and fntile social amusements. We 
do not uphold the present prevalence of drab 
monotony and joyless isolation in the multi- 


tude of our Indian women, which is neither 
desirable nor health-giving, and so emphasize 
the need of their joining social functions and 
festivities more than they Iiavo over done 
befoia Simplihcation of her life through 
freedom of initUtivo, wholesome activities 
at home and outside, will ouly leave tho 
Indian woman with a fresher mind for the 
cultivation of tho higher truths of the soul 
where she has to face hoi Creator alooo. 
This presupposes a wideuiug of man’s horizon 
with regard to womankind, a gradual weed- 
ing out of the unmeaning customs and 
couveptions which hamper tho development 
of her personality; and it is in 
this way alone that the true Indian 
ideal of womanhood can gain its fullest 
expression. 


IN THE JHMIKAND # FORESTS 


Talc of Aryan Times) 
Bt Mrs SNEHAL4TA SEN 


B 7 the side of a tougbly made stone 
castle built on a rocky bill rising from 
tho valley, stood a band of raea, black- 
skinned, short of stature, handsome withal, 
armed with crude iron and stone weapons, 
bows, arrows and axes. Proudly they stood 
in battle array, vigilant, bravo and determin- 
ed. A few ornaments of shell and colored 
'seeds, and a loin cloth of rough woven cotton 
adorned their well-knit figures. Thus stood 
the black warriors awaiting a foe. 

But what enemy could penetrate the 
dense forests and hills of Jbarkbaod, where 
in some parts the sun’s rays even could not 
pierce ? Leaving the banks of the Ganges, 
fleeing from the invaders, they bad wandered 
into these junglo-covercd hills and ragged 
ravines. Here clear streams flowed over rock 
and sand, and waterfalls leaped down. Wild 
and beautiful flowers bloomed, and green 
groves of the Sal and Palash gave them 
shade. 

They had thoag ht to live free and nn- 


molested here. Indeed these wild simple 
freedom-loving black iCols seemed to be a 
part of tho black rooks and dark caves. 

Alas! the foe marching along the banks 
of the rivers and guided by them, had at last 
reached tbis spot. Tho ICol chief Banasur 
was then away in Shikarbhura * with his 
followers, and the remaining few stood pre- 
pared to defend themselves. 

Soon the enemy appeared, emerging round 
a bend of the river. The black-skinned 
warriors gazed fascinated at the wondrous 
sight On^ horse back and on foot, with 
shining shields and swords, bows, arrows and 
dobs, slowly advanced men who looked like 
gods. The Aryan army bnrst upon their 
view. In BiloDCB they gazed on each other, 
then suddoGly an arrow was shot from tho 
Ixol^ and tho battle began. , Tho river swollen 
with rams, rushed along between them, while 
tho two bands of men fought valiantly for 
hillock was soon dotted with 
vlack bodies, while Aryan blood redde ned the 
~ * iJontarOftum— I’ce aacient nama of liizjri^ 

ba«a. 
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itTGi baoVa. Shoatj and groans mingled in 
tho lir. 

Then, as i{ sprioginc; from Iho bowels ofiho 
hill, a beautiful maiden suddenly appeared on 
Us topmost poinL Tall and fair, with raven 
locks ilowing behind, adorned with shells 
and red (lowers, she stood silent a nbila. 
A thick coarse cotton cloth draped her 
shapely limbs. She torned and spoke to 
the KoU and in an instant they stood 
motionless and silent with lowered arms. 
Sbo looked at tbo ^ryan cbic/, and lifted 
her hand, bot before that they had ceased 
fighting amazed at sight of her. Then sho 
descended tho hills slowly, and standing on 
the river bank opposite, addressed the Aryan 
chief in tho Aryan language, 

“I am of tliy race. 0 chief; What 
sGckest thou hero in Iho heart of these 
lonely forests ? Why dost thou slay tho men 
who people this land?” 

In a stern bnt calm voice the chief 
replied. "Who art thou, ^faiden. to (jacstioo 
mo thoa? W*hy dost thou meddle in tho 
affairs of men?” 

“1 was tho daughter of an Aryro King 
bnt DOW I am tho adopted daughter of 
Sanasur the chief of JharLbaod, and am queen 
over these black men. Sinipio and harmless 
are they, hnrting nooo. Go back to thy 
own land, Oh proud chief. Molest sot these 
men, to whom the great Ood has given tbe 
abelter of these mountaios and forests.” 

"Daughter, step aside,” came a voice of 
thunder, as a tall black warrior, kingly and 
noble, armed and arrayed, stepped forward 
from the dense forest on one side of tho 
hillock. Ho was followed by a baod of 
warriors. Turning to tho Aryan chief ho 
Ji-.WArdfd AD fhD JjxAD "W-hat 

seelest thoa ?” "I seek a treasure,” camo 
tho reply. “A treasure? Seek, and welcome 
to car forests. Wo bear tbco no ill-will, 
wo do thco no barm. Ho peaceful ood 
seek.” 

Tho Aryan stood amazed and ashamed, 
he glanced at tho dead bodies on both 
sides, then saluted tho forest chief in 
silence. 

Again Hanasnr asked, “What treasure 
dost thou seek, 0 chief?” 

“I know not what it is, but tho holy 
Rishi said, 

‘Follow tbo course of yon river and thoa 
shalt find a treasure which wjJJ bring peace 
to thy heart, give theo a new kingdom.' 


I have obeyed tho holy one, but no 
treasuro have I found.” 

"Rest thco and on tho morrow shalt thou 
seek for iL" .So saying liaaasur, tho lu! 
chief and tho maiden, followed by their niou, 
entered tho stono stronghold on tho hill 
top 

.Ml was silent and still. Tho weary 
soldiers slept, but there wa> no ^Iccp for the 
old .\ryan chief Tim maiden ? What memory 
awoLo and stirred hu hc.irt? 

riie fall niiirn t'lrned tho hilia to gold, 
and tho river spaiLIed into light Tho castio 
stc>)d out like a sentinel and tbo small .kryan 
camp below st'rrpd into iih Tho chiefs of 
the two races mot and disc Ufscd for a 
whil« For diiy« tho Aryan bind of men 
roamed and sought ir vain araon., the forest 
and hiih for the prophesied trca'uro \t last 
one day the Aryan chief said 1 1 iia avur, 
“No treasure have I found jot but tie Rislii 
hath said I shall tiiid a now kingdom Thw 
land shall I wrest from thee. So priparo to 
fight. <1 chief of the ICols’ Might is right 
and he who wins shall taku ” 

Proudly Banasnr replied, “So bo it. Wo 
shall light b) tho death Driren by your 
raco wo camo bero and thought to live In 
peace Thy greed is great, 0 possessor of 
many Inods. Wo fear not to fight, nor do 
wo bend to tho yoke of the intruder.” 

Tho maiden, who alwoys wanderod by tho 
side of her foster father, camo forward and 
said io gontlo tonev, "Why dost thou, 0 
my ccuDtrymao, molest nod dcriro to drive 
out Ibeso men? Caost thou not liio in peace 
bero ? Tho Jhaiknnd forests stretch far and 
wido. Seek an abode elsewhere.” 

"Xo maiden”, ho replied, "there can bo no 
peace between tho Arja ond Anarya. Wo 
shall subdue these black men, win their 
lands, teach them our arts, our learning and 
our religion.” 

Id a voice sweet but stern she replied; 
"Listen, Oh Arya chief, who seekest to conquer 
those black men and wrest their freedom. 
Know Uiat oppression never held a 
kingdom nor claimed tho heorts of a 
people. Thou inuyest wrest their land 
but can not keep them. Love, sympathy 
and friendship, these alone cau bold thorn. 
Know yo that the aaciont race of this 
great land cannot die, for tho great God 
himself peopled it with these black men. 
Teacb them what thou wilt in peace and 
love.” Iho old chief was silent a while, 
then said, “Who art thou, maiden, who cornea 
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to me like a dream of some other birth ? 
Whose speech is noble and wise ? Where is 
thy land and who thy {atber?” In sad tones 
she replied : “My father was a great King 
in the country south of the Jamuna and 
north of the Tindhya hills. I was stolen by 
black men, enemies of my father, when a 
child Mv old nurso followed me and thus 
from her I learnt the language of our race. 
I was brought hither to the forest chief 
Banasur”. 

In low trembling accents the old chief 
asl ed, “Thy father’s name, maiden ?” “Dar- 
pdraj, the chief of Champagarh.” “The treasure 
Is. found. The Rishi spoke truly, for I am 
Darparaj and thou my lost and stolen 
treasure ” So exclaiming the Aryan King 
clasped his daughter to his heart and laid 
his hand on her head in blessing. 

For a while there was deep silence. Then 
Banasur said: “Darparaj, thy daughter is our 
quoen and as a child to me. Let her abide 
with us.” The old king answered slowly : 
"We shall abide here together, Banasur, in 


this beautiful land of hill and dale and jearn 
much from each other.” , , 

Thus in the heart of the Jharkand 
forests, by the banks of the merry hill 
stream, lived the chiefs of the races in peace 
and friendship. Villages sprang up in fe® 
valleys. The forest-clad hills and woods 
gave them game to hunt and roots and fruits 
for food. Cultivated lands lay below, fuU of 
rich gold grain. 

Wo know no more of this olden tale. 
Sometimes a black Kol herdsman with tall 
kingly limbs and aristocratic features or a 
Kol maidm with typical Aryan fea^^es 
arouses our wonder and interest. IVhile 
gazing at the beautiful scenery of^ Jharkand 
at the “bold brow of a bill” or a ‘.‘soft vaK 
at tho meadow below and the groves beside 
the hill streams, a vision of turret and tower, 
temple and palace, of Banasur and his black 
men, of Darparoj and his fair daughtaf, of 
the Aryans and Kols living in friendship 
together, arises before us from the mi^ts of 
the past ’ 


BALLAD FOR GLOOM PSYCHO-ANALYST 


For God. out God. is a gallant loe 
That playctb behind the veil, 


1 have loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest. 

I have loved my God as maid to man 
But lo this thing is best : 

To love your God as a gallant foe that plays 
behind the veil. 

To meet your God as the night winds meet 
beyond Aictuius’ pale. 

I have vUved. wUh. God for a woman 
I have staked vith my God for truth, 

I hava lost to my God for a man, clear eyed 
Ills dice be not of ruth. 

For T am made as a naked blade 
But here ye this thing in sooth : 


Who loselh to God as man to man 
Shall win at the turn of the game : 

I have drawn my blade where thelighUuDgs meet 
But the ending la the same : 

Who losetb to God as the sword blades lose 
Shall win at the end of the game. 


For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playelh behind tho veil. 
AVhnm God deigns not to overthrow 
Hath need of triple mail. 


I leave the world of happy, growing things. 

^ Of morning mist, of wind, of sunset shy 
To tread alone the Land of Ilaunled Minds . 
where no song is, no language but a sigh-~ 


The caverns of the mind in whose dark depths 
Are shapes fantastic, terrible and grim, , 

A labvrinth where no sound breaks tho spell 
Of eerie beauty, shadowy and dim, 


I light the way with feeble candle-beam, 

But Scionce sputters rn the winCi ol dow. 
The shadows leap to meet the IHckering lifjht. 
The dust of dreams is scattered thick about. 


Dead loves and old desires are buried here- 
Their ghosts live on to torture and condemn. 

0 Light from heaven, penetrate this mind. 

My ray of Scienco cannot banish them. 

In this sub-world of pain where sleep is cursed 
With dreams that are not dreams, but black 
night-mare. 

1 tremble lest my earthinc^s betray. 

No eyes but His should see a soul laid bare. 


EziU POTIXD 


Mae Perry Hutciunsos In The llusl. 




(9CO-12SO). Ut she did not attain tte Diofessi^ 
statng ol an acliess.nulil the loan Period (1^ 
13GSt. Her luppiessiOD followed thereafter, and ner 
etatiia was not reestablished until the reien oi 
K^g Hsq {IbTo-lOOS). When the Kepublio was 


Pictured in a Warrior Rok— a woman 
performer Chin Hsuen-ien. 

We read : No one criticizes Mei Lan-fang. a Peking 
friend assured me: 'one merely mentions his good 
points.’ 'The two famous Southern actresses are Li 
Hsneh-faoe and SooChow Idei. Soo had a guaran' 
teed salary ol foO UOO per annum, not a copper 
less than that of the President of China . thus it 
(Sme about that she received the btle, 'president of 
tbn Chrysanthemum Kingdom.” 

-Lita-ary Digest. 
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Fire And Sound-Proof Tile 
Have Novel Features 


A. new type of sound-proofins mitenal for 
offices and other building interiors has been deve- 
loped bv a Wisconsin company to remove the 
objections whicii many forma of sound-draaenine 
materials have had. Tlie new niatenah called 
"sanacousitc tile.” combinea acoustic propertip 
with sanitary and fireproof requirements. Tno 



Finished Ceiling of the Tile : tostallins Units 
and Section to show Structure of the Material. 

exposed surface is a metal tile, pierced by a mul- 
titude of small holes and backed by one inch of 
noncombustibie sound-absoroiog material. Tho 
metal face may be painted or decorated in any 
manner, can be washed, with water without spoil- 
ing its acoustic properties, and can, be repainted 
time and again without lessening its ability to 
absorb sound waves. 


—Popular Mechanics. 


Harnessing The Sun 


Discovery of means whereby the giant lumi- 
nary could bo put to work for mechanical and 
other utilitarian purposes would elevate civilization 
to a new and relatively exalted plane. 


In Tunisia, and otlier French possessions 
northern Africa, there 13 scarcity of w.atDr tlu 
13 tit to dnnk. and solar distilling machines ai 
W*’®' Sunshine cookers are extensive! 
Kzvot.,. in the Afncan Karoo, and i 
nnr,^^ baking and other cuUi 

purposes. Tho first solar cooker was invei 


ted. in 1870 , bv an Englishman named Adams, a 
civil official at Iloinbay. 



Ai Enormous Mirror Rellcctor Set up at 
P-isadena to pump Water for Irrigation; 
Tracticai Sun Fumacca are being used 
in Manv California Homes fo Heat 
. Water for Household use 

Id soulbern California, where tho ^un shines 
practically cverv day m tho year, many thousands 
o! private dwellings are supplied, with hot water 
for ail domestic uses from roof tanks wherein it is 
raised nearly to boiling temperature by tho solar 



The Moreau Sun Furnace. One of tho many 
Mirror Devices, to collect the Heat of the 
bun from a fairly largo Area and focus 
it on one Spot to do useful Work 

1 apparatus has proved 

so successful that several outfits of the kind aro 
now operated in the Nile valley, and others have 
installed for irrigating purposes, by the licn- 


ch government m Tunisia. 


—Popular il/ec/ianics. 


The Terror of the Kaiser Dead 

Maximilian Harden, who died in Switzerland, 
at tnc ago of sixly-six was for many years th& 
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rival of Wlhelm II. wljich «'vidently iDcant that 
be was the pratasoDut of Gennao oppositiOD to 
that monarch's aatocratic iupiratioos and >\aywanl 
impulses. 

He vas a thick-and thin pacifist, a prononneed 
internationalist, a defender of Cammunisin. altho 
declanne that he himself was not a Commontst* 


the cells divide, they produce berk on the outside 
and wood on the side toward the center of the 
tree, whenever tho factors which inlluence the 



"His Pea was Mightier than Wilhelm's Sword” 

lie ridiculed patriotism and national pride, and 
was a violent enemy of all who in such 

terms He never alUliated with any political party 
hut his sympatbics were with the Socialists alUio 
he bad admitted his contempt (or their 
ntter incompetence in Germany It was roen of 
Harden’s post-war views who made the revolution 
and overthrew the monarchy. 

—Literary Digest, 



How a Tree Tell- the story of its Life— The 
Section of \tood records liow an seed red- 
wood tree staged a comeback ' The 
crowded lines «Jiow a growth of only 
three ludie m radius iit luO ^ears 
At that jxiipt. comc®titive neigh- 
lioiirs being mt down the red- 
wood h growth was accelerated, 

T ’ licing gamed in 40 years 



Shows how a tree’s wounds are healed and 
bidden by the annual growth-rings 


activilv of (be colls are favourable, a new ring of 
wood 18 formed, and this continues until they 
become unfavorable. 


—Literary Digest. 


The Growth^Eings of a Tree 


Trees, increase their girth by the addition 
dunng each growing period, of a layer or rmg 
of wood, on the outside of the core formed 
previously. This growth arises from division 
and consequent multiplication of the thin-wallcd 
cells just between the wood and the bark. As 


Religions Ait in America 

rinstvad of melodramas, we now seek spintua 
▼enty. Instead of hysterical tensity, we ask for 
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tranquUized emotion. Instead of conventional 
posturing, vve demand spontaneity and persooid 
conviction,” In brief. Hr. Vaughan thinks that 
“our standard for sacred art has become more 
civilized.” > 

ThellaJonna in art was originally little more 
than a symbol. Giotto was the first painter to 
make her a woman. Since than she has become 
increasingly hnman. And it is her human, rather 
than her saintly, aspect that has most deeply 
moved American artists. 

In Mora’s Ipresentatioa of her she represents 
the highest type of American motherhood. Yet 
ihe has not forgotten to make her universal. 

—Lifaary Digest. 



“The Greatest Birthdav" — Mr. F. Loius Mora’s 
Picture of the Madonna 


PROTEOTION OF OIL INDUSTRIES OF INDIA. 

Bt J. M. GANGULI, M.Sc ■. LL.B. 


T he lefereoce of the question of protec* 
tioD tooii industries in India to tbeTariQ 
Board for investigation by the Govern* 
tnenl of India, with instructions to postpone 
all other work so as to be able to take up this 
question immediately has given rise to mach 
comment Though not much surprise is felt at 
it With the influence, which like other British 
Commercial interests, the oil companies, which 
aro almost wholly British, exert with 
the Government, the mystery of the 
Government of India’s decision, even though 
after the dissatisfaction given by the Cora* 
mcrce Member to the representatives of the 
oil concerns in India who interviewed him 
on the subject, is easy to understand after 
the evident failure of Sir Henri Deterding, 
the chief of the Royal Dutch Shell, to come 
to terms with the Standard Oil Company. 

To _ understand the situatiou it is to be 
borne in mind that the world oil market is 
to-day practically in the hands of three 
croups which are closely associated 
^cspoclivo Governments. Tbeso 
thn nrifUK Company of America, 

the British Royal Butch SheU Company and 


the Anglo-Perslan oil Company ; and although 
they actually own about half of this total 
world output thev as a matter of fact directly 
or indirecUy influence tho world market to 
a much greater extent through •banking 
corporations and otherwise. The complaint 
which tho other groups have against the 
Standard Company is that the latter has 
contracted to purchase large quantities of oil 
fcotn Soviet Russia, which are being dumped 
on tho market, causing a forced decline in 
the price-curve. This Russian oil has been 
called stolen oil, on account of the fact that 
the oil industry has been nationalised by the 
Soviet Government ; and one of the peace 
terms proposed by Sir Henri Deterding to 
I Company is that the latter 

should keep apart a sufficient portion of 
its sale proceeds from the Russian oil to 
recompense the ex-proprietors who have 
own dispossessed by tho process of nationnali* 
r Rrandmotheriy 

relicitode of Sir Henri for tho ex-propriotors 
may bo amusiug. but to go out of one’s way 

absolutely independent concern, whoso chief 
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fault las been that it has contracted by 
open negotiation to pnrchasa oil from 
Russia, — which oil is not only purchased 
and used in large quantities by most of the 
Governments in Europe but is also sold 
and consumed to a considerable extent in 
England itseU, in spite of the breaVing oft 
of diplomatic relations between England and 
Russia and in spite of the most vigorous 
propaganda in Euglaod against Rassia,-“and 
that it is seliing tbe same in open markets, 
IS simply pieposletous. Indeed, while Eng- 
land imported 331.000 tons of Soviet oil 
in the year 1926-27, the French Navy 
Board purchased */» tbs of its requirements 
from Russia, the Italian Navy made 90 per 
cent of it? purchase from that accursed land 
and Spain has made a long contract to 
purchase 60 per cent of her needs from tbe 
Nefto Syndicate, the Soviet organisation for 
the control of oil in Russia Out it is ooly 
the poor Standard Company which has corns 
ia for the wrath of the mammoth British 
gropps for pretty obvious reasons For, bebiod 
Sir Henri’s efforts to show that it was really 
(be iniustics done to ex-owners of tho 
Russian industry through nationalisation 
which slung his conscience, the onderlyiog 
truth U that this ear-marking of a portion of 
its profits from Ruisian oil was expected to 
handicap tho Standard Company in price- 
cutting which might demoralise the market 
It seems, however, that Sir Henri’s oego- 
iiations from such high moral principles have 
failed, and it is no wonder, therefore, that (ho 
Government has been forced to contemplate 
the imposition of an import dutv in India 
which would put the Standard Company at 
a disadvantage, under tho very conveoient 
'if. XLVufAciivi tn Uift ijiX ia- 

iustties in India. The change in the views 
of the Government on this qaesiion has 
indeed been ton abrupt to disguise the above 
fact. It was not long ago wlien tbo re- 
presentatives of the oil concerns in India 
interviewed the Commerce Member of 
the Government of India on tbe qnestion of 
protection, but they returned from tho inter- 
view none too cheerful. At tbe annual 
general meeting of the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company held on the 13th April last in 
Rangoon Mr. Ilowison, the Cbairmao, said that 
> though some repsesentatives of oil conceros 
had personally seen the Commerce Member 
nobody had any idea of what the Govemoienl 
would do before tho sodden announcercent 
of the reference of the question to the Tariff 


Board for investigation. Not only has the 
question been submitted to the Tariff Board 
but the pressure which has evidently been 
brought to bear upon the Government is 
obvious from the fact that tho Tariff Board 
has been unusually hurried to go through 
this work immediately by putting off all oth'er 
work for the present, • and against this strong 
direction of the Government tho president of 
tho Roard even is said to have protested. 
Tbe rates war which is said to have pre- 
cipitated the issue was initiated in India 
as early as tbo 23rd September last, but the 
danger to the indigenous oil industries iu 
India as a result thereof does not seem to 
have struck the Government so long. But as 
soon as Sir Henri failed in his efforts at a 
compromisa in New York, the Government 
woke up to rcalizs the plight of the Indian 
oil lodostries. Not that from the very beginning 
of (be oootract between the Standard 
Company and tbe Nefte Syndicate pressure 
was not put on the Imperial Governmont to 
safeguard the interests of the British concerns 
iu India, but the possibility of estranging 
relations with the United States by hurting 
the interests of the Standard Company was 
causing hesitation in British diptomatio 
circles When, however, the British Royal 
Dutch Shell finally failed in bringiog round 
the Rockefeller group, the interests of power- 
ful commercial concerns prevailed over tbe 
wisdom of tbe statesmen. 

Leaving aside, however, the circamstances 
which led (he Goveroment to its present 
action, (be question ei protecling the 
oil industries in India by the composition of 
an import doty involves important considera- 
tions which relate as much to questions of 
po’iicy miA vs S'tm •iii'i-eix's.tii lA 

tho cousumors. 

The so-calied indigenous oil industries 
ID India are at present practically entirely 
10 the hands of tbe British, even though 
some of (he companies are registered in 
Ind'a in rupee capital. How far such com- 
panies are eligible for assistance and protec- 
tion from the Government is a question of 
vital importance to India, which has been 
considered and commented on on several 
occasions, as also by the Fiscal Commission 
and by the External Capital Committee of 
1925. 

Id bis note of dissent appended to the 
report of the External Capital Committee 
Pandit Modati Mohan ^lalaviya has very 
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correct!, aacl will, hie =h«aferisfo force „TtS'faudtllS|vS 

summed. up the lodiau poiut ot view . industry to tax tlio people directly by means of lusher 

“We do nof ask for the introduction ot protect prices resultins from protective duties. lu both 
tlvo duties in order to benefit foreisaers." cases, it is the people of India who have to pay 

, . -L^ of^««^nr 1 frt the price either as tax-payers or as. consmneis* 

The strong minority report attached to industrial concerns benefit either directly from 
that of tho Fiscal Commission also contaius Qjverninent subsidies or bounties or. indirectly 
the sentence. by higher prices due to protective duties. I: the- 

“No loreisa oouolry should ha ullou^ad tho iE“g‘iS“S|„°]S*!o“iQ tho'5thar“”‘“ “ 
profits due to the policy of protection in India enually justitiabio m tno otner. 

and at the cost of the Indian consumers. Further, in explaining tho idea behind 

The views of the Government of India, the Indian demand for a policy of protection, 

at least on some aspects of the question. Pandit Sladan Kohau Malaviya, after ap- 

bave also been expressed from time to time provingly quoting the eiuiuont economist 

by its responsible ofScers. Speaking before Professor Bastable that ‘to understand the 

the Legislative Assembly on 2nd iUrch 1922 position taken up by the modern opponents^ 


ilr. (now, Sir) A. C. Chatteijee said, 


of free trade, it is above all essential to 


“The settled policy of the . Government of recognise that the keynote of their system' 
India, as I think we have mentioned more than fa natfonafify,' has said in his note of 
once in this Assembly, is that.no concession dissent to tho report of the External Capital 
should, be .given .to any films in regaia to ^ 


induatries in India, unless such firms have a 
rupee capital, unless such firms have a proportion. 


Committee : 

. “When we Indians asked for protection. we- 


at any rate, of Indian directors, and unless did so m order to promote Indian enterprises- 
such firms allow fa.cilitiea for Indian apprentices with Indian capital and under Indian control. The 
to bo trained in their works. * Government of India understood us correctly^and: 

V , it. 1 i i j-i- agreed with ue. Speaking, in 1910 on the resolu- 

Now so far as the last two conditions tion -which led. to the .appointiwnt of tho Industrial 
are concerned none of the oil companies (^mmissioD, Sir . Wiliiam Clarke, tho then Member 
satisfies them, though some of them have building up of industries 

ft TiinPfl Pflmtnl licit ovfln in that cft&« ^kere the capital, MDtrql and managetnent sIioulciL 

got a rupee capital, liut oven in that ca$,e bo m the hands .of Indians is the special object 

how many of them ate, and to what extent, we all have in view,' Ge deprecated the takinir 

undet the Influence direct ot indirect, o! of aov steps which might 'merely mean that the- 

the Royal Dutch Shell, is important to in- 

thoiift-h vnrr dhS^’uU to iscerbiin would transfer his activities to India, andi 

a-®?- uimcuu to ascertain, compote with you withm your own boundaries." 

A distinction was, however, drawn hetween .. , ,, 

tho granting of special concessions and tho ^kn following words 

giving of protection by the iraposUioo of f t?’ t 

proUctivo dalles by tho External Capital Mohan Malayiya. 

Committee, »hioh has rsmartcj, "whore a »“l0 to.^ I'e loduslriol 

houaty or thfinite concession is being grant- Comimssioii report, and which hare also beeit 
ed to a pattieolar company, it is certainly "i Rscal Cora- 


piacticablo to imposo any restrictions desired 
in return for tho concession, but whore a 


inissico, am also of much relevance and 
significanco : 


ccDorl tariff is imposed and any coucorn \'} be« to record lajj strong opinion that in the 
operating in the country will dcriro bcnefll Sian ^ntcrelu n“l"y? 

from it without the necessity of appioachiog mean by ‘firAly’ that iho local raw products shnnltli 
Oorernment for any special concession at bo uUlised ; by ‘secondly’ that industries shniif.i h* 
all”, tbo committee neither thought any djs- V ‘thirdly’, that tho profits of 

crimination desirablo not could bit upon a industry should remain m tho country.” 
practical mclbod ot cffecUng it U will bn Apart from those vital considonlinny 

noticed, however. Hint so tar as tho Govern- involving questions ot polio? and nrinoiXl 

raenl policy onneerned. Mr, A. 0. Chattnrji tho ininiesu of lh„ co'nSrr also should 

suaply says no concession ’ and docs not not escape our notice Tho m ,., oil, i f 

sn., it? this concession by oithor tho word Iboir interest will bS kt oSco soeS H it il 

delmito or spcciat Besides, tho minority roraombored that uccordiin, fo ' 

in Iho I- seal Con, mission has very ably tho recent rates war S il not^ 

fion''bXcn’;b„'t;’i‘"li„”d'sTconctJ^^^^^^ ioploraW I'sf’ 1'“"’’“'' ^^Jd 

-Th.ro 1, i.Aly no distioelion lelwcoa Oovea- lour croros “ot' riMol'^Vo ' c'ons^umc'rs“'’°Im 
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order to appreciate, bowever, the position 
Irom the consotaers’ point of view, the 
-deoiand as well as the existing resources in 
the country should be carefully considered. 

With the derelopment and expansion of 
industries in India the consaraption of oil 
is steadily on the increase, though the pro* 
■ductioQ in the country is not increasing 
-correspondingly. India’s present output 
approximates 03 per cent, of the total output 
■of the world, which was about 150 million 
tons in 1026. Though^ in the years 1919 
and 1020 India prodnc'ed as much as over 
305 million gallons, that fignro seems 
to have become a record which has 
not been approached in subsequent years, 
the output being 2S9’/z million galloos m 
1025 and about 2‘'0Vi million gallons in 
1he year ifollowing. It is feared that this 
decline in ootput will coutinno unless and 
until a new 'field is spotted and tapped, tbo 
chanoes of which, judging from the repeated 
-failures of geological research, aro certainly 
none too rosy. A feeble ray of hope was 
■discerned when in 1924 tite Venangyauog 
-field In Upper Burma gave an increased 
ootturo of 6Vs million gallons over that in 
'the preceding years, but this was followed 
‘by a decrease of2i</s million gallons Id 1925 
and of I4V2 millioo gallons iu 1926. The 
excess product of about -183,000 gallons from 
the Sioeu field in 1923 cculd hardly mako 
up for the drop in other areas. Neither tho 
-find at Lanywa under tbo bed of the Irra- 
wady, nor the increase of about 1.285,000 
gallons from the Minbu area can balance 
the steady, though it may be gradual, decUno 
-which seems to have set In. In Assam as 
-well as in the Punjab, while some fields 
show a slight increase in product others 
show a difTerent tendency and thus the 
position remaios practically unaOected. Tbo 
petroleum resources in India can hardly 
therefore, meet the incicesipg demands io the 
country. 

So far as other oil^ are concerned India 
is already importing large quantities, and 
her imports seem to be increasing. The 
import of fuel oil in 192G was semo 8 million 
gallons more than that in 1925 ; while the 
import of Leroseno from the United States 
was about 12 million gallons more in 1926 
than in 1026, though this was partly due 
to a decrease from other qusrters 

These are matters which ought to invite 
serious consideration free from the Influence 
of the systematic propaganda which the 


interested oil coucerns aro doing. With the 
acumen of a veteran propagandist Mr. M.A J. 
Noble, a Bombay Director of the British 
Burma Pelrolcum Company, has sought to 
explain to a Slal($i>ian representative that 
"Whether tho interests are lEnglish, American, 
Chinese or Indian, the petroleum industry m 

India ought to be saved from mmation All 

mines and minerals primarily telonged (o Ihe 
Slate and no Government could afford to see any 
of Its industries destroyed, especially petroleum 

whu.li was of such great importance It is 

ODsafe to come to any definila conclusion about the 
condition of an industry ludging from the 
eamiags of a particular company. The Bnrma Oil 
Companv might be making profits becanse of its 
long existence of nearly half a century and its 
other connections but there were many concerns 
even with British capital which h-id gone into 

liqnidaliOD The Indian capital involved m 

(he pelroteum industry runs into crores. It gives 
employment to thousands ol IndiaDs”*>ot course, 
as coolies and clerks— ‘on the fields, m refineries 
and IQ various other spheres . it vields a revenue 
of Rs. 2''> to 3 crores to the Indian Exchequer 
IO the shape of excise duty, royalty, (axes, rates, 
license fees etc ■ - The price war not only 
iojares the petroleum industry in India, but it 
also shakes the foundation of the industry tluoogh* 
out (lie world " 


}fr. Ilonisoo, tho cbairmao of the Indo- 
Borrna Petroleum Company, after similarly 
dilating OD the income which accrued to the 
Ooveroment from tho oil industries, has 
been clever enough to touch on a very soft 
point of tho Qoverniuent,— 

'Another very important test in the Norlh- 
Wtslero Frontier of India was allowed to proceed 
in new of the prime importance of disroter}/ of 
peiroltum in that qiiauer”—of course fiom the 
vnhlary point of niio—dhe italics are curs). 
“Il'e hate seriousl]/ constJerid shutting ao«>* there 
also, houeier, and may ytt do so if no vnproicment 
in the outlook le promised.'' 


Jhe propegaods oa behalf of Ihe power- 
ful oil concerns thus ncilbcr lacks io skill 
□or in extent Io pointing out the obstacles 
to legislation for protection the Slafesman 
has. however, sigaificantly remarked that tho 
chief one "is their (tho companies’) owu 
neglect to cnltivale tho general goodwill 
when they were in a position to do so by 
lowering prices to the consijmcr, or at least 
cqnatiag fhem to English prices.” (Tho prices 
in India, it may be noted, have beou higher 
inspite of India producing her own petroleum, 
than in England which has to import it.) 


"ARain the tendency among Nationalist polti- 
uans and newspapers is to welcome any breach 
m the oil monopoly which will bentfit the consu- 
mcr even ’ temporarily. It is only liuman that the 
consumer should rejoice when would-be 
monopohsta begin to fight among themselves.” 
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Anothei ,ery HiemSoaut thing « 
tion with the , throws a fiood ot 

‘4“htrfhr“ruitud''at intenuons ^^ 
Svornment, is tho tddeS of 

S.ttuest“d fhe'cost of 

rSl1SS‘L«oc.Io„r 

tbercfoio the Government, relishes “ , 

ot an enquiry into ‘"a 

from it. But *^0 ”beo-:dity^^of CY«o^>y 

gnaging “’O '^es jion L tho manirlactarers 
on the Oooo.o'o' ‘ ‘t of prednotion 

without going into the cost or p 

coratnuDiqu© the Tariff Board says 
poSn 0 ! Jhe 4ian 

Yo'‘te"&n'°"p':od«Sk io.„a_pn^e 


first instance whether tho lo.ai 

a fair selling to &e —^.ua.costa leaves mm 
SS1cr“'‘ovIr°htmiirges and 
profit." - 


Tho motives and tlio violent undet-oiirrenls 

siS“i-sS?irs=iH 

E4AiW%o''£°.PoS^ 

'uSay'“orTesponde“nt of"Spi<“( has with 

'"«Sl^^oSS'’aSg 

S“*^'h„rto inaioriW oftho Eiaoal Oomniission or 
down by lire majoriiy or V theories hold 

in'i;^?tn“S° by.'lh? lodun and European com- 
mercial comni'inities. , ,, iJrUitili 

tint when tho magnitado of the ^ Br su 
interosts iuvolved aud tho power which tlioir 
wield are realised and lire eircumstaiicos 
of tho situation aro appreciated no surpri^so- 
needbo felt at the Governments netiou. 
What however, is of immediate inipoitancfr 
and ’urgency is that not only the Io‘>'“J 
Chambers of Oorametoe ot Bombay and 
Calootla should protest and movo in tho 
matter, as they bavo done, but tho public 
in general and the Indian press and tho 
legislators in particular should bo keenly 
alive to tbo situation, lest they bo 
found napping as on many occasions in the 
past. 


DEBAM OB INDIA 


A EADL SONO 


By 51EDBIE MAZE LEBOLU 


The shepherd by tho lea y 

U playiPB fiule lays soothme mo to dream 

A dream of ages under mysiw sky. 

As basil spreads aroma over jue. -.Qelds, 

The tired old peasants come from twiey 
As I am dteatniDB ol fair Uina’s churns. 

orEj^‘ctaclcd‘’iktEO Sa 

Tho 8un of Bold cries out. Awako and sec. 

Sr^^oTalrSS, SSrSe^l^asara at pto. 


Thy path, 0 Lord, is hidden by mosque and 

temple, 

1 hear thy call, but tho onn< stops tho way. 

What gives poaco to my mind, sets tho world 

ablaze, — 

The cult of tho Oao dies in tho conflict of 

tho many, 

Tho door to it is closed by many a loch, of 

Koran, L’uran and rosary. 
Even tho way of renunciation is full of 

tribulation, 

AVhoreforo weeps Madan in despair. — 

T rrt BAmsDit^VATii Tagouc 
In T/te Visi-a-B/iaraU Qmrlvhj. 



^[Djoki in th« fbllowinjj langiiagts wiil bgnoiuxit .Uamtsi, BtnjMi. Eijluk, Frenflt, Girnu-i, 
Gujarati, Uin'li, Italian, Kaiwese, Malayaiam, Maral/ti, X'pali, Portuguese. Punjabi, Sinihi 

bpanssii, Tamil, Teiugu ami Urdu, iVetcspajsers, periodicals, seftool and college text-books and tti^ir 
annolatio^, pamphlets and leu/lets, reprints of utagauite arlicUs, addresses, etc., will ml be noticed. The, 
reaipf of books rectiied for renew will not be aiXnowUdg^ nor anp queries relating thereto answer^. 
Tw review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our oifice, addressed to the Assami.-.e 
hsviewer, the llinii lieiiewer, the Dtngili Reneuer. etc tieording to the language of the books. Xo 
erilieism of book-reueics and notues wdl be published.— Elitor, if. R. 1 


Z^^GLISU 

Kms«'»v OF VRivpvoijf By EnshnatM 

T^e iiterature to Koffltsn os Vaiskaara nlixioa 
U rather scantv : and therefore, \tc may safely 
say that very Httle is Loovro by Europeaa rea<kt8 
araut the fuodameatal tenets or (be school. Eren 
the book by Dhandatkar is far froQ beiur etbaos* 
tiTe. Moreover, Vaishnava rellsion and pu)lo«opby 
are not so simple as it is eeoeialty believed. There 
are In itmany points which are not only very complex 
but also very subtle. And specially in the Qaudiya 
school soma notions about the relation between God 
and the human soul and the conception of Krishna 
and ifaclhs have been emphasis^, wbrch, if not 
nehtly understood, can eive rise to many mUcoo* 
ceptions and to tho«e hasty and swccpin: cenerah- 
sations which are likely to lead astray the unwary 
reader. Another uoint which must be insisted 
on is that the word 'Vaishnavism’ has a very wide 
mc.aniDir. as many as the schools which claim to 
be mually special sects of it. Bengal has given 
birth to a spmial school which, as it is known, has 
been s'artcd by Cimtanra and which has inspired 
a very important literature in Sansknt as welt as 
m Bengalee, which, accordim; to me, deserves a 
greater attention and cautious stndy by scholars 
as well as general readers, la fact, as I said before, 
very httlo is known about it. so that we must 
warmly welcome any attempt intended to give us 
some idea of the fundamental tenets of the school. 
The book tliat we are reviewing does not claim 
to bo either exhaustive nor is it a strictly scholarly 
research. It is written by a believer with a 
sincere enthusiasm and vMlh the purpose oi eluci- 
dating some cf the most important aspects of lus 
creed. But at the same time he has a direct 
access to the sources in Sanskrit as well as in 
vernacular, the e'l-ence of which he has foitbiiuly 
present^ in good idiomatic English, 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
oue contains ihe life of Krishna chielly according 
to the Bhsgavata i’unini. Those who cannot 
have access to the Sanskrit text or have not time 
to read this voluminons work wdi find here a 


very well-wnMen summary of this Vaishaivft 
Bible’ which gives m small compass the mam 
points of all the story. The second pait which 
does not appear in the title of the book is con* 
corned with tbe religion of lore. The ebboiation of 
the doctrine of Prema- the Pinti of Chandidas. is one 
of the most imporUni and charactenstio features 
of the Ctuitanya school oi Vaishnavism. It has 
been masterly elaborated in such works as the 
I’ntisandarbha and the Ujj7ala>Nilamani. and it is 
bnefly and clearly referred ca also in that 
remarkable book in Dengaleo— the CliaiUnya-Chari- 
tamnta. The present work embodies English 
translations of the essenual portions of those 
books. elaudaiiDB here and there with soggesuve 
quotations from mystics, poets and philosophers 
of other lands. The theory of the rarioos atages 
which must be realised by the Bhakta is very 
clearly dealt with ui this book. Everybody must * 
be grateful to the author for having inserted la 
the work a graphic schema of tnis complicated 
theory as this tvili be of much use to the ordinary 
reader as well as to the scholar. Of course as x 
pbilolcmst 1 coDld not always quite agree about the 
leodenngs of techotcal terms or the tronalatiun of 
eome passages as provided by the author. But 
(his would be ucrcriy out of place, as^the book is 
not meant (u be a scientific Ircatioe. ^o, it is a 
very excellent summary of the vast literature of x 
little known school of thought, which I should 
like were read not only by all, cultured jieople. 
tot also by my c'Olle.C 5 aes of the U eat w ho perhaps 
do not know about Nauhaavisra. its schools, its 
tenets, its fuocUmenUi features, its literature, 
much more than I knew before 1 came to Inda— 
that IS veiy. very IttUe. 

• O. Trai. 


Some IxriiV Dres : Being infonnalion colUcUd 
and puliis'ie.1 by C. BiUjee liio. M. A, B. L- 
CoiittMtoie. Price, G as. 

In this pimphlet are given the botanical names, 
arranged alphabetically, cf Indian placets which 
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yield any Icind of dye. The present li«t cominen- 
res with Acac'a A^-abica and ends ■nith Gamnia 
Xanihochymus. It is. therefore, obvions that if the 
corapilation be continued, two more Hsfa like.the 
present would be necessary. Tlie compiler mjabt 
haye w-aited and published in cne volume what- 
ever information he could collect. The olject is 
evidenMv to arouse interest in our indicenoua 
dye-stuffs. But the crcat point is ; . Do the plants 
contain colouring matter in quantity suffiment to 
repay trouble and expense ? All the plants 
enumerated do not satisfy this tost, and we 
know that our dyers and people in villages use 
only those stuffs which involve least trouble and 
expense. There are many questions which have to 
he answered before a dve-stuff can form an article 
of commerce. The technical chemist must ^tell 
us llie percentage of colouring matter contained 
in a sample, the trader, the quantity available, the 
scientific dyer, the possibility of making the dye 
fast, and lastly the practical dyer, the cost of 
extracting and fixing the dye in the face of the 
modern dyes of commerce. The compiler is, 
however, doing the first spade work for others to 
take up the questions. 

J. 0. Hat 


Sisxgt Imila : A cn'ttwl earamijiai/on o/" and a 
t easoned reply lo Miss. ICalherine Mayo's Mother 
India hv 'tVorld Glixen' mblished from Sister 
India Office, Church Gate, Bombay, price 2 Btipees 
8 annas. 

So many books have now been written in reply 
to ‘Mother India,' that it has become difficult to 
follow them through the Press. There are two 
standards by which these different books may be 
judged. 

li) whether they satisfy Indian readers 

(ii) whether they ose likely to convince Western 
readers : 

Mr. K. Natarajan’s book, which I have read 
with great appreciation, seems to satisfy both. 
Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukem’s book, with its somewhat 
cumbrous title, A Son of India ans'^ers Mother 
India.’ while excellent in its tone, and likely to 
be effective with Western readers, is rather a 
‘made up’ took, too full of extracts from other 
writers ; nearly twenty pages is taken up, for 
instance, in Teorinlmg in largo letter type 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘Drain Inspector’s Report’ article 
Thus for Indian leaders, it is somewhat stale. 
The lone of 'Father India* by C. S. Ranga Aijar 
is too flippant and it snfTers from dwelling too 
much on the nauseating features of the West— 
a retaliatory arcutnent, whicli has its place. Int 
does not convince the Western reader that Miss. 
Ma\os facts about India are wrong' 

. For readers in the West Father Iluirs articles 
in the Catholic magazine, called the Examiner, 
are excellent., lecause they avoid emotion and 
appeal to statistics and iicifonal knowledge. I wc^d 
fo”m republished in book 

could not adriso this book 


maiden ladies, which should not have b‘en 
written. even though tlie provocation to 
write them w.as extreme. Tlio passages arc foo 
filthy to quofe. just as parts of Miss Mayo’s own 
book are horribly filthy and unquotable. In such 
passages the ’author has betrayed himself into 
gmpg beyond fhe bounds of his own preface, in 
which he stales that as far as is possible he has 
avoided thiowing dirt in return. 

Some parts of tlie book are good, especially 
those which deal with the evils that have grown 
under British rule and the appalling poverty 
tha. hM resulted. But the book is by no means 
nniformly good and the argument is at times weak. 

the whole, my verdict would certainly be this, 
that the book should not bo republished abroad in 
its present form. 

0. F. A. 

Selectioxs FnoM the Writixgs and SrEnaiES or 
T*-*? Peaut Mouax MrKiicKJEE : Ihib- 

by Tarak Xalh MuUtjee, D.Sc., M. L. C. 
t))' 211. 

“The public activities of Raja Peary Mohan.,” 
Mys the author, a grandson of the late Raja, 
were ^many and various and the historian of the 
most important period in the history of Bengal 
dunog the earlier portion of British Rule will 
IL^n collection, wliich. it is hoped, 

will be of great value to him in forming his iudi^- 
./f^f^/diDg important, tonics of pubUc 
concur in this vlow of the 
® Y®Jume touches on most of the 
^portent social, political and cconomio problems 
which have agitated Bengal during the last half 
a member of one of the biggest 
of Bengal, the Rsja was never 
k Si * popular movements 

?i?“ . uooral views on most subjects. As an 
mustralion, we may refer to liis speech before the 
"W®." Indian Association of Calcutta, in 1000, 
the proposal for the establishment of 
u/^Jfinajar Collrse for Bengal— a speech which 
might. be read with profit by the present day 
champions of the pubiio ScJiooI movement, who 
seem to be BO. eager lo see their sens turn into 
imiUiioQ Engliphtnea. 

‘ the problem of middle-class unemployment 
I®,?® thing in Bengal will be evident from the 

m 1879, 1 6, exactly half a century ago ‘The 
desi.re of every p.Ycnt.. who can afford the cost 
to give a liberal education to his boy, harcalkd 
into existence a largo number of young men wS 
^I*atever to earn a livelN 
hoed,... what with anxious inquires alont 
varancics m. public and mercantile omces what 
wjUi hankering and solicitations for mtionapo 
and iccoreinendations to men in power whnt 
with repeated dissappointments and renSses thf.fr 

meintos of Ijisit families and of todefr” £0 
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A HlSTOSr OF VlLt-VGE CosIUC.frTtF? IT WesIERT 
Itdiv Bj A S AlULir, J/. A, Z<L i#, Ltcltirer 
in. AncU‘it Miw fliftorij anil CuUure. Benwa 
JUnhi Unicersitu- Oxford Uniuraitu Press. 1027. 
I\} 144 ; p> ICS lis. 3. 

Wo welcome tins scholarly stuJy on the rise, 
(Welopment auJ d«ar of vilkze coiumuQitles la 
Western Indi-t. Tho bools of ilaiaa and Baden* 
Powell on Indian villasa communities can no 
lons’er be relied on as safe guides on the subject, 
owioif not only to the habit of their authors of 
(reneralisins from insuIBcient data but also because 
thev had no access to many sources of tnronnaliim 
which modem research has brought to light Sir 
Charles iletcallc’a oft-quoted statement on Indian 
village communities may bo taken to be typical of 
ths general European, and educated Indian 
attitude on the subject even today. And no 
statemeut could be more misleading. Even a 
suuerficial studv of Mr. , Altekar’s book wjU 
convince the reader that Indian village communitoos 
have not "remained tho same for ever.” but have 
undergone great changej in the course of ceotanes 
and followed dilferent lines of deveiopmeot m 
dilTereot narts of tho country. Tho author has 
tapoed all tho avauablo sources of informatioa. 
includiog the evideace supplied by tho SmrUts, 
the Makaa, the Southern India luscriptions and, 
the documenU of the Muhammadan Mabratn 
periods : aud as a result wo have a work, which. 
ID spite of itfl restricted scope, must be regarded 
as a noteworthy coatributioa to our knowledge of 
a verv important institution of our past national 
life The author folly realises the dilEcuIlies of 
reviving Indiaa village communities, but with 
whole-hearted cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and the people he does not consider the 
task impossible. 

Ecososaccs 


Toe DiiLOore DivrtP axd Drauitic IBetweet 
Loud Sr.t KnisnsA aip HEiiorc Wamaon Arjc.ta). 
Chapters first and secand (retold and rewntlcn in 
the lauguage and expression milafiie to modern 
Arj'inai) : By GilananJa Brahmachrtru Ptibhshed 
by B O. Pant and Co., Madras. ( With a vortrait 
of the auihorX Pp. Sl>. Price one Itupee or 
2 Shdlings. 

Uas not been been able to maintain the dignity 
of the original. 


At The Ffet of God : By Sitami 
the author of ' In Qaett of Gad” utth a pieface by 
EUiabith Sharpe, (irii/i a portrait of the Suomi). 
Pp. 01. Price 12 annas~ 

Great thoughts. Edifying. 

Tue Patu to PEKFECTiojf : A Lecture by Suvmi 
Bamkrtshnananda Ihtblished, by the Ilainknshna 
Slath, ^hpore. Madras. Pp. 23. Pnee 4 aimas. 
Edifying. 


Kali CiiAOiT Basseeji: By R R. Barber, 
Ph. R Published by the Chnslian Ltierature 
Society for India. Pp. 47. Price 3 annas. 

A short biography of an eminent and lovins 
personality, llis ChrisUanity did not denaPonalize 
him. 


It A. Krj»hai Pillai ; By Amy Cinntchael. 
Pahhsh^il by thi Cknshm Literature Society for 
Inlij. Pp. 31. Puce 2 annas. 

i Christiau teacher and 

Life Betotd tuc Gbavs: By the aUeged 
spirit of the late Slin Swami Shraddhananda 
Pp.47 

Professes to be Shraddhananda’s message 
from the spirit world through a medium. 

(1) \Va» Jc%lJ3 C’lKIbT A VlSVAi,UilIA BsAn- 
waTa > Pp 11 

\V W jF-,gS ClirStST A FlEo1I-E.AIER or a 
^ix.^ARivT By M S Ramaswaini Aiyar. 

The author says Jesus was a Tamilian— o- 
VisvakAtma Bralimana Gis real name was Kesava 
Krishna Qe was a vegetarian. 

Tue UvatERiFi, OF Si’twtiTAt- Lu e By Tara 
Chvan Bia'rjt icAh a foigioiid bn Pandit (?op»- 
nith Knvtra;. Prvriptl Goii. Sanskrit College, 
Benares Pp 42 Pfe 12 annas Ipaper). 

Written in the form of a dialogue. Deals- 
with some problems of spintjat life (God and mau, 
Maya, Joan. Karma and Bhalti. etc I 

Makes Cii. Gi!o<Ui 


The Cross n tub Crpciglc • By S, Ilal/lar. 
fhtblished by the author {Rana'ii, India). Pp. /.Y-t- 
37B. Pnee lU. 2 (cfolA). 


It IS a worthy sequel to the Lure of the Cross 
by the same author. It deals with Christian 
Theology. Chnstian morality aod Christian 
politics. The hook is packed with facts drawn 
mainly from Eoglisb authors of unquestionable 
honesty. The farts are astounding and are 
damaging to the claims of Christianity as a 
civilizing factor. 


Evangelisation has. in almost every rountry.. 
been followed nyannexAtioo, which IS, ^ Herbert 
Sp“'jcer has well put, 'the euphemistic word for 
land theft by politicians as ‘ooavey’ was FalstatTs 
euohemistvz T.<3cd feit tfeAft lacwa?.'’ EatUvetaeat 
and impoverishment are invariable concomitaoce 
of asnejation. 


As regards CiirUtun morality and theology, the 
readers are referred to tbe book itself aau to In 
Search of Jesus Christ, where the subjects have been 
more syetematically arranged. Pandit Mahe^h 
Chandra Vedantaratna's contributions to tho 
columas of the Modem Renew are more known 
to tho readers. Christianity was never a moral 
force even m its primitive stage, not to speak of 
its degraded condition in the middle ages. It was 
throoghont a sacramental religion with the 
Eachanst at the centre, which itself is only a 
modified form of ancient cannibalism, for which 
the churches are fighting even to-day. 

In a weak moment Mr. Haidar has conceded 
that "there is so doubt that from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the Kenaisaance the Church of 
Bonte was largely instrumental in promoting 
avilization m Europe” ip. Uo'. Bat ha has forth- 
with unwittmgly corrected himself by a yuotatioa 



till EurOD9 was rescued from its slough of d^ra- 
daiioo by the return of Oreco-Rotnan cullure 
which was driven out of Eurone by Christian 
fanaticism to be sheltered at Cordova, Bagdad, 
etc., the Islamic seats of cultures. 

In another place ( p. 35 j 1 ilr. Haidar has plavcd 
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.1 t ^T RnlipTtcinn TF Air HalcUr \ra 3 a young man, the contents 'show an admirable 

,rom the Bt Hon. J 51 Hoheilsom maturity of juagraenl iu most cases 

SlrSlle* nAS orSKS MSed'T'the 'Slowin?"Sage“'from MajS 

GoVr'r 5l“nmne?r Basu'e l»ok conUnnes to be Irne:- 

a»i(i 7?r/iVou and Jlr. Robertson’s A S/iorf JJistorw “Xlioje were many ‘homeward-bound’ passengers 
■ of C/inh'a?u7y among a host of others ho would in the 5ui/</. They were principally— as is generally 
find that instead of "promoting civilization* the the case with P. and 0. passengeis— Anglo-Indians 
chuich hampered civilizatinu in those very ceptones, going to spend the summer in .England. I had 
yes, in thc^o days, the church remained .a not the pleasure of becoming intimate with them, 
‘■fountain of darkness” as Mr. Robertson has said Bat there was one young man— serving under the 
’ '■ ' ■■ Indian Government— who often and often spoke 

to me. To me hU conversations were more 
repulsive than pleasant, and I would have been 
glad bad this man never spoken to mo at all. 
Any one having the least pretension to good 
hr^ing. would not have spoken iu _his tone. He 
intSIhTiiaDdsorbls'Smumls Vhcraimsaya to aclicbteii in calliuB the Indiana ‘D-d Niraers.’ 
"dodiinal Chriatianity ‘a altosclhcr different Irnm In the stmaulo For existence’, said this Anrio- 
the real tpachiiii: of leans ef Nazareth." Into Indian ypnnsster, the weak must suffer. And as 
Itmnootion ho has also said that "Hie cause of we Enclish cannot discover lands oveiy, d-w, and 
iruth has often suffered in this world”, meaning as wo have conquered India, we are. lustifled to 
that the religion of .Tesus was a sublime thing but much iw wa can. lie said that the 

Cliristinily has desraded it. This is really a Enulish do not Imld India m trnst, bnt by the 
great nnhistorical canard that has passed muster sword and for tr.ade. They are m India as long 
in this world. 5Vhat is called (lie dnclrino ot as rt- snophes thera with bread and bnttcr and 
Christianity is never a separate thing from the would leave the country, whou they could no 
so-called teaching of Jesus There is nothing to longer get anything out of it. 
choose between the two. It is exacjlv the fame That this selfish motive slIU underlies British 
thing as condemning untouchability but fpcaVme rule in India is proved by the foUowmg docUration 
for rastn or laniasruma as. some big people often made bv Sir William JoyDson-Uicks. Home Minister 
do in India. The Chnstiaa propagandists are ia the Baldwin OovarnmcDt. in one of his speeches 
not wrong when they supp'ut everv ooctnne of some time ago 

“tenf'i’u'th? Bib'll!” jSus 'thflSS'r- jS t ”“1 ecuquer Iijdia terthe beuclll ol the 

fL SIctsiah aod Jesus the Saviour weS all manu. LSSSI'J.l 'rnlftf mootinits 

laolutcd lonctlior aod ihoy all stand or lall ? 

tear, her a, .has .been,. si, own in .Starch teia‘°^’S‘- th./^ltllt “Si' lb? 

fhe swojG 
... I am not 

_ .....w.rj^ M, V 1 -, ..v.i«.,A India for the 

have already said, Mr. lialdar also knows that ipriifJ?.** li? ^ ii* outlet for 

tlioro iR nothing in the hfo and tcachiocR of for the Lancashire 

Jesns that ran ba rccoinmondcd to tho acrious goods m particular. 

student of Idstorj’ or religion as superior to Tho book contains very inlorosting reading on 
what existed l»cfore. Morcoi'cr, it has l*cen jnaov topics, such as tho marriage system of the 
vhown bpjond all cavil that Uic Sermon on LogUsb. Uio fair sex of England, morality of the 
the Mount, iho bedrock of Christian rooralily. natives of KngUnd. religion of tho English, English 
though not of tho highest order in most ptaccs. vicwh on India, cliaracter of tho mativea of Great 
is a rompilation from the decidedly pre-Christian Britain, what can England ti'.ach us ? etc. Oi tho 
. literature. cstimatu of English morals. The Sentiiitl a 

The Cross is a pre-Christim syinUl monthly, wrote in iiart as follows 

jassed over to Christnnity from earlier ... . .. .• 

Tcltgicns. Clitislianity itself with its centr^ .. *olhc main, Uiis.Indtan gentleman takes a 
fguro is a conglomcratino and continuation wtr and unpiejudiccd view of soino of the foulest 
of oldtr (aithR and iu>tb9 as tho liighcr ciiticisim ‘"Ots on our national . escutcheon. We may well 
of the Bille discloses. V , . noccss.ary to place us. a 

brnhly-profcs^ing Chnstiaa people, on a lower level 


X 


than the naliVM of IlmdoosUa! Wo conaitcrcd 
hm country by fraud and force, and we ru'o it 
for our own axivanfage as tho first consideration : 
our.MrcoDd anq sulmrdmato concern is for tho 
sul]TCl.i>upiilatipa. Wo maintain eomo hundretls 
?i in India for the purpose of convert- 

lf.li our rcliKioa-biit with our Opium 

pimuctiua and traffic— our C.antnDincnta Act— our 
contempt of and lasoicnco to. tho Natives, wo 

'i‘lay 6U(h fantastic tricks I cfoic high heaven. 
As make tie acgids wcciVi 
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Under the circamstances. the raoderalioo of the 
wnter of these letters is much to be admired.” 

The chapter, “What can Eastland teach U3 ?” in 
which, the author inculcates tho lessons of 
patriotism mmu$ tho robbms: instinct, of hero* 
worship, eta, concludes thus 

“Enclishmen, as Napoloon observed, are a nation 
of shopkeepers. Is it conceivable that they will cot 
their own throats by enconraginit Indians to 
mannfactnre their own cloths and other articles of 
necessity and luxary ? However, Indians Bhoold 
not Icae heart. If patriotism means anythinir. they 
should try to use countrymade articles and boycott 
lOreiRQ ^ds. 

“From 3 worldly-wise nation like the Eoxlish. 
one can no more expect to learn lessons in honesty 
»nd veracity than from Banyan’s great hero, the 
Worldly-wise ilaa. But of whatever failings the 
Enalish may be guilty in their dealings with 
other people, amongst, themselves they are angels 
Uet ns try to emulate this trait m their character. 
L^t us stand shoulder to shoulder with our Tndiao 
lellow-eounfrymen, do everything that lies m oar 
power to help the causa of national progress and 
not cut each other’s throats. 

' These are some of the lessons which we should 
try to learn from the English.” 


FiREPLiRS : D'j Babindranaih Tagore. Jh- 
cnratione hg Boris ATlxyhuhtlf. Netv York. The 
Haenultan Cotwanu CloOi birl OiU UUers. 
Arlislio cover. Pp. 274, Pnea Tua and a half 
dollars. 


“The fruit that I have gained forever* 
is that which thou hast accepted.” 


Some of the tiny poems have a humour of their 
own. The following, for instance, will be apprecia- 
ted by book-lovers and book-worms 

‘The worm thinks it strange and fooIi>h 
that man does not eat his books.” 


OiiraaiTv IsDiA. being a reply to Miss Katherine 
amyos Mother India,' Uy Loipal Iln. Member of 
w LeaislatUe^ Assembly of Iniia. Author of 'Young 
India tie. Banna Publishing Co, 5-2 Garstin’s 
Place, Caloitta Cloth gill letters. Pp. L KXII-i- 
536. Pnea not mentioned. 


The tone of Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply (o ‘'ilother 
India” is aU that can be desired He is serious 
throoshont, and meets every class of arguments 
addneed by Uiss Eallienne Alayo with counter- 
argmnenta He thoroughly exposes the lies and 
half-troths contained in her book He has given 
sutBcieot tacts to prove that Hiss Mayo came to 
India “(brougb some agency of Anglo-Indians, 
oIBcial and non-of&ciat. who wanted her to write 
a book of the kind she bad written about the 
Philippmca in 1024.” Having been a strenuous 
worker io the canse of social and religious reform 
throughout his adult life, be would be the last 
mao to denv ibe existence of evils m our country. 
Bat while admitting them, he weighs his words, 
and shows bow Miss Mayo coavevs to her readers 
a wrong impression of Indian life. Long before 
Miss Mayo was born Indians themselves bad 
begun (heir fight with social and other abuses m 
tho country, and on the whole, had done much 
more to destroy them than the British Govern- 
ment. 


The exQnisita little poems, named “Firelhcs” 
had their origin in China and Japao, where 
thoughts were very often claimed from the Poet 
in his bandwriting on fans and pieces of silk The 
decorations are floe and have an oriental look. 

On soma pages the printer has made the 
mistake of printing two “flrethes’' as one. We have 
the Poet's anthoritv for stating that this mistake 
occurs m pages 16,29,73,105 and 170. 

I'ne 'iftfie poems 'in Yu'is 'oods are gems ol 
thought and of phrasing which often show the 
poet at his best Take the following, (or example : 

"Bigotry tries to keep truth safe in its band 
with a grip that kills it.” 

''Clouds are hills in vapour, 
hills are elands in stone,— 
a phantasy in time’s dream.” 

“The spirit of death is one, 
the snint of life is many. 

When God is dead religioa becomes oaa." 

“The moontain remains nnmoved , 
at its seeming defeat by the mist.” 

“Wealth is the burden of bigness. 

Welfare tho fulness of being. 

“My soul to-night loses itself 
in the silent heart of a tree 
standing alcmo among the whispers 
of immensity. 

“Life’s aspirations come 
in tho guise of children. 


It is not with malicious pleasure but as a 
matter of unpleasant necessity that the author has 
bad to dwell on some of the darkest aspects of 
social and civic life in the West, particularly, in 
America, fits object in doing so la the obvious 
one of showing that though these enls-far worse 
than similar ones existing in India— are to bo 
found ID occidental society, no Western writer 
has ever challenged the Westerner’s right to 
politic freedom , why then should our right to 
similar freedom he auestioned? 


The author’s introduction of 68 pages is very 
valuable. Tho book is divided into thirfy-two 
chapters. The reader would be able to form some 
idea of the ground covered by them from tho 
he^mga of some of them. History of Compulsory 
Education. ’Why ii Light Denied ?.’ The Hindu 
Caste System, Tho Untouchable— Uis Friends and 
llis Exploiters. Less than the Panah. Woman in 
India— A Retrospect. Woman and the ^ew Age, 
Early to -Mariy and Early to Dio, The Hindu 
Widow, The Devadasi. ‘Schooling, Freo of Charge^’ 
The Sex Urge in the West, A Present to Jlr. 
Wmstoa Chundiill. Muck-rakers whom we know, 
'lije Ilyiriene of the Hindus. Why the cow starves, 
Inda— Home of. Plenty, India— 'Home of Stark 
Want Poverty, the Roex Bottom Physical Base 
of India’s Ills, Some Aspects cf the Dram To-day. 
’Kvide et Impera’. 'The Sons of the Prophet', 
Bntisheis oq Bntish Rule, The Story of the 
Reforms. ’Cumbrous, Complex, Confnscd System,’ 
India— a World Menace. 
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The author has tom . to ^ shreds the 
picture of British rule m India and its effects, 
drawn by Hiss Hayo. 

So far as we are in a position 
Lajpat Rai’s book is the most effective and me 
most fully documented answer to Miss H^os 
unsavory production published up-to-d^e.. WMt 
the author has eiven us is quito sumcieiit iot 
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the place of India in the Empire and advocates 
the acceptance of social reform as a policy by tne 
mlers of India. In the concludinB chapter n® 
pointe ont tho linos on which the prospective 
Indian constitution should be drafted. 

Oor author— a politician of the liberal school— 
says : “We have dominion splf-povernment before 
ns as oor political Koal.” We do not think this 

III f... l«TT «1I TT., I.nn 


Indian readers We are glad to learn that there yiew will be subscribed to by all He has. however. 
S bo foreiiii edWonf ol the work and that slated his case devsrly and we thmk lodian 
thev are to be larger in size and to contam more pubhasts would . do well to go through tms 
matter, ^ brochure. The printinK and get-up are good, but the 

We have only three suggestions to mak& In 
tho next edition, which is .sure to ha called tor 
soon, the author may, if ho thinks nh eraDOdy 
tho tact mentioned in the Eneyclofiatdia wifunniM 
that in addition to a life pension. Abbe Dumio 
was paid a big sura lor his book by the Hntisn 
rulers of India of his day. It wpnld also m ^ttor 
U he could use some materials ifom lur. «. o. 

Hukerii’s article in the Allahabad Holuind ImU 
MaaaiiM for March 1923, showing, among other 
things, bow Hiss Mayo has tampered with the 
extracts given in her book from tho reports o! 
speeches in the Central Lcgialatorc. And., If 
po&siblo, a list with references ehould be givw 
of the proposals, made by non-olucials m the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, for the upliit 
of tho depressed classes and for social refo^ 
which were thrown out by the votes of the 
ofBclal and oomioated members of those bodies. 

R.C. 


PinrETUU. Cal'^'dati By ^V. if. Kardaiey. 
Dfian^ra, C. P. J928. 

With the help of this booklet one can easily 
find out day for date or date for day in any niontm 
In any year, past, present and future This 
booklet will be very useful to lawyers, business 
men and others. 

The CoHuissiox aot Anru: By A lAberaL D. B. 
Tarapornula, Sem a;uf Ck>. Bomfey. pp. IIG, price 
lU 3. 1028. 

Thu aucuymcua wtltor ot thU brochuxe 
of those who hold that Indians should coKiperale 
in tho work of tho Simon Commission only no a 
. losis of pctfcct CQUality. He divides the work 
into cloven chapters. Tho first &vo chaptcre deal 
with tho events connocted with tho Announccmcot 
in which tha appointment of tho commission was 
made, tho kind of rcccpiion accorded to it by 
some prominent Indian leaders, a brief report of tho 
Parlumcatcry Dobato ’ on the commission, tho 
resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress 
and othor conferences in connection with tho 
ItorM Commission and tho Assembly’s verdict 
la the sixth chapter ho attempts to clarify tho 
*®P3itaat issuo whether dcmocratlo institutions 
aro lit lor eastern countries and opines that "oor 
“JustiluUoa must lo Parliamentary in 
I* dubtK^ Westcro or ^stcm.~ 

Ifii ^oosbinuon that might have 

M liliT ““‘“O'-" SMt 

NaUve 4i5ila?hi^®, fcwmmodaimg tho 
lUjia iho ittiaro Indian constitution. 


price seems to be Talhet high. 

Tire PaoQRESS and PnnsE>rr AoinNisiitATioN of 
India; By Satyaprasanna Qhose, B. L., Faridpoie. 
Price Twelve Annas. 

Our author saya in his foreword : “The subj.ect 
matter of this book finds plaeo in the Jlatriculatipn 
lliatorjr syllabus of the University of Calcutta. 
Tho aim of tho author has been lo meet .the 
requirements of the students and those who consider 
it a pari of their duty lo keep themselves np to date 
on the subject." (Italics ours). This work is 
intendod to bo used as a notebook on N. N. 
Ghosh’s “England’s Work in India" but wo do not 
think it would be of any use to "those who 
consider it a part of their duty to keep themsel'^ssup 
to dato in iaiormatioa"on tho progress and develop- 
ment of tho administration of India, Thelpdlan 
market is today flooded with valoablo. informative 
and authentic treatises by able writers covering the 
ground trodden by the present author— thanks to the 
devoted labours of R. C. Dutt. Major B. D. Basu, 
P. N. Bose. P. D. ilukhcrjee, Dr. R. K. Hukherjee, 
B. 0. Sapre .and others— and wo doubt wnethor In 
tho year 1923 A. C. any educated Indian can bo 
led to believe (as our author has tried to do) that 

1. British Ooverameot have done much for 
cnlighlcniDff tho people of India (p. 9). 

2. Before the days of tho British rule there 
were pr.ictically na roads worth the name. Hence 
oommunicalion was greatly haniporod (p. 23). 

3. The standard of the citizens rinhta in India 
is almost as high as in England (p. 29). 

4. In pro-British ilayB—India was practically 
in a state of anarchy. Tho lives and properties of 
tho people wore quite unsafe (p. 33). 

5. lloltifarious are the activities of tho 
Oovemment in doing good to the people (p 33). 

0. Tho international status of India has boon 
coosidcrably improved, (p. 37). 

... British rule has awakened a new national 
life. tp. 3(). 

^ India is today on tho same level with any 
of the .civilised countries of tho West so far as 
, rights and privileges are concerned 

(p. 9<), 

9. It is the fervent hopo of tho majority of onr 
^untrymen that the (Simon) Commission will do 
(p l*tJ2)'*^ ‘0 ‘ho aims and aspirations of India 

Besides those glaringly inacuratc statetoonts 
iwe nave pointed out only a few amongst many) 
tno cook abounds fa priating raUtakes and 
errors of facts. 
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iloRE Ghosts am) MiBvtLs: A selection of 
xtneannu tales from Sir Walter SeoU to Mtekael 
Arlen. Made by V. II. Collins. The Worlds Classics 
Sertes. Oxford Vmursxly Press. 

A Kood seloctioQ of weird tales, some of them 
quite thrillbs, from the writinss of famous story- 
tellers. 


Five EioUTZEKTn-CESTTRT CoMEBiEs: Selected 
ond^Edited by Allnrdyce Niooll. The Worlds Cbustes 
Senes. Oxford Universdy Press. 

There is an exotic flavour in this pot-pourri 
from the past ^V’e get momentary glimpses of the 
life, manners and customs of the people of England 
from the aristocrat to the commoner and what 
these, plays tack in the way of incidents and 
E^ifuationi is amply male up by the vivid cvilourfaf 
Hashes that these glimpses give. A pleasing selection. 
T Lobe : TFilA Iktrly plo/ea. By 

J-Ph. Vogel, Ph D. Pnee £ 2-2-0. Arfhwr 
London. 

. of Burgess’s monumental work 
1 » Serpent Worship” the eyes of students — 
of iivklore and Art alike— have been directed on 
the Naga cult In India. This book in presenting 
the theme in a compact form supplies a long-felt 
want, ihe survey of the subject matter has been 
aone in a very exhaustive and comprehensive 
faahion. oovericg as it does the fields of Epic, 
mythology, folklore, art and archaeology of India, 
Jwm the ancient times to the present day. The 
Pi*i®8,®>?well-selected and exceuently reproduce 
and add to the value of the work. 

The book is quite in keeping with the scholarly 
reputation of Dr. Vogel. 


The Corridoks or Tdie : I Apes am Mes ; 11 
Hcctois ASH Artists ; HI PmsAirts arm PorrEBs , 
ly Priests ahp Khos: by Harold Peaks atid 
Herbert John PUwe. Oxford, 1927. Price 5 S. net 
each volume. 


An introduction to Anthropology in the English 
language, covering the entire field of human 
evolution. has been a long desideratum. The works 
of Topinard and other continental authors were 
concerned more with the natural history of man 
than the growth of civilisation. The recent dis- 
coveries in European Prehistory and the proto- 
history of the Near-East India, Central Asia and 
China have revolutionised our ideas, both as to the 
antiquity and origin of human culture. A popular 
but up-tcvdale and authoritative account of «bat 
tho ’spade’ has revealea to ns was, therefore, 
nrgentlv reqnired. The recent puhucations of 
Prof. Willis of America and Drs. Schwalbe md 
Fischer of Germany, though admirable in Ibeir 
own ways, do not fill the want the present 
volumes do. Peake and Flonre, who are two. of the 
most eminent of living British antnropologisl'A m 
the first volume of the senes. 'Apes and ilea, 
have traced tho geological history of man uia 
given an excellent account of the entire problem 
of human origin in the light of the latest researches 
People who want to know the most advanced 
sacntifio opinion on the subject cannot do better 
than refer to this volume. 


In the three subsequent volumes the authors 
have traced the growth of avilisatioa from the 
Neolithic times before the nse of food production 
to the classical world. They have given a short 
but very good account of the origin of the domes- 
tication of plants and animals and the synthetic 
view they have furnished of the Copper and Bronze 
age civilisations of Sumer, Egypt, Elam, Crete and 
Tarkistan, is at once most lucid and accurate. The 
choronology of these ancient centres of civilisation 
h still very controversial and the authors have 
done well to follow Dr. Frankfort in general, one of 
the profoundest students of Near Eastern archoology. 
The mterrelatioDS of these cultures towards the 
development of civilisauon have been treated in a 
masterly fashion but uofortuantely the authors have 
not given due prominence to the recently discovered 
‘lodns' and Yang-shao' cultures, perhaps because 
no aQ*hontative accounts of these two have yet 
been pobluhed. One feels sure, however, that 
when the forthcoming volumes (now m the Press) 
on the Indus civilisation are published, the authors 
will most gladly contribute an addiUonal chapter 
to the later editions of their work. 

Mr. Peake and Prof. Fleurs are to be congratu- 
lated on their success m mierpreting the vast mass 
of ant^pological data bearing on the origin and 
growth of civilisation In such a co-ordmated and 
able manner. As textbooks for our undergraduate 
etudenta. they cannot be excelled and the get-up 
and pnnltog of the senes sie all that one desires. 

B. S. OvBi 


Sir Wiluah Jokes aNn ms TniKSLiiiOK or 
Kaupasa’s Saswtai.a: By Durpaprasanna Roy 
Chaudhurt, Ph. D. (OotUwgcn) fy 472 uith 5 
oppendKes. PHce Be. 2. To be Aoa of the Asuioth 
Lwrary, 5 College i^uarr, Oilourio {192^. 

The first oriental masterpiece to travel to the 
West in (be modern age. was Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
and the first occidental savant to intr^uce Indian 
classics to the western world was undoubtedly Sir 
William Jones. So, Dr Bay Chaudhnn has, with 
characteristic justice, olTered this scholarly tribute 
to the memory of the pioneer of Sanskrit studies 
in Europe. Half of his bock is devoted to the 
biographical study of Jones and we congratulate 
Dr. Bay Chaudhuti on having brought out a vivid 
and stnkmg portrait. Born in 174.6 Jones w^ 
barely 48 when he passed away, mastering 28 
laognages amidst a career of levensh literary 
and official actiyities. In 1770 he made a lYcncJi 
translation of Nadir Shah’s life in Persiau. and was 
roadea member of the Boyil Society of Copenbaeen. 
The same year ho went from Pans to Geneva to 
meet Vollaiie. Born in that Age of lilumination 
Jones shared some of the noblest sentiments of 
bis' jUostnous coctemporaiies like Burke and 
Sheridan. ’’He held that in the American war 
England was in the wrong and this opinion 
ste^ily gained on him as the contest got 
prolonged .... He was also a. great enemy of the 
slave trade and openly maintained that freedom 
was one of those eternal and elementary rights 
of a human being which no law on earth could 

K 'ly take away from him” (P. 31). He was a 
tog member of the Turks Head Club, originally 
founded by Buike and Dr. Johnson at the instance 
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of Sir Joshaa Reynolds. In^ 1775 
barely 26 he waa elected Fello'w of tho Royal 
Society and in 1774 appeared his 
on -Istfllic Poetry. In 176^ Jones was 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Bengal 
knighted. He landed in Calcutta (Sep. 1783)^ ana 


onr bands \s'o expected somepilnc very rctn^r^' 
able : and wo were not disappointed. 

Tlio poems aro in Hindi but there is a loo? 
introduction in very indiifercnt ^English alt^jiH 
to them. More remarkable still is the tone ot V . 
intre^uetioa. It begins very appropriately 


KuitiiiiKU. xiB ittuueu iu iuuuuu<.'ui.iu. uckiuo ycjj , ‘■;c. is 

took his seat on the bench m December. Early the first person singular, for, the whole thidff . 
next year on the 15th of January 1784 ho founds oqq continuous study in self-glorificatioa, renherm 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and was elected its more offensive by tho author 3 clumsy attempts a 
first President, holding this post until ms modesty, 
death in 1791, and discovering with phenomenm 
quickness ivimm the short span of ten years, quite 
a library of Asiatic lore^Persian, Arabic, inuian 
and Chinese 1 . 

Dr.Ray Chaudhuryhaa succeeded m bringing out 
a highly interesting and instructive book. Uw deep 
knowledge of German and his intimate toncn witu 
the German orientalists has enabled him to in* 
corporate materials in his book that are ot rem 
value. The influenco of Indian literatnro and 
thought on the master minds and artists of iiuropo 
like Goethe, Beethoven, Scliopenhauer and 
13 now a patent fact and Dr. Ray Cbaudhun s 
study on ‘Sakuntala has added another senes of 
evidence to prove the same. Wo recommend bis 
book to all lovers of lodology. 


Tlia author after damning Kabir, JUra, Suri..^?: 
with faint praise, proceeds to tar all .classical 
poets with tho same brush of ignominy. Evei* 
popularity of tho fortunate exceptions was 
to their poetry, ‘but it was duo to the DU^H“ • 
One reason for this barrenness was the bligh“"K 
influence of court patronage C Shades of Augustus, 
Elizabeth and Louis XIV ! listen and perpend)- 

Buf “in the modern days of renaissance'’ this 
sort of verse will not pass muster. People have 
now learned tho art of sifting tho grain from 1“® 
chaff and it is this grain which our poet indifcctiy 
profossM to supply to all and sundry. 

Then there is an exposition of the peculiar 
philosophy of life of our poet. It is neomysricism 
I. 0 ., a combination of ®od (shtJJo'y’ 
ism and reflectionism.) “Both have been odcqUitoJy 
and Tjvidiy used" by our poet in these poems 
Lest wo fail to find them ho obliges us bv referr- 
ing to particular lines and poems. He elfecitveiy 
silences us by saying that “the subtlety o! this 
tyw of poems renders it difficult for a nJan ol 
mt. I , . u t • . orthodox school to understand and appreciate .it. 

This is an interesting account of a journey to R requires a regular training of faculty to enjoy 
» UimaLiroa norfnrniP,! hv tho author some time the CSSCDCO of lb" But WO are Still obliged 10 say 

that really speaking there is no essential diff<?reoco 
between these two and all poets aro moro or 
less gjjjiqT^s and 

, The poet will leave nolbing to the critic. 
Wbilo dealing with his conception of nature he 
(numphwtly declares himself no follow^ of 
speculative monism. Had our poet’s “poetic mysti- 
cism been realised- such fatal phitosopliies as that 
of Sankaric advaitavada would never Havo cotue to 
existence.” Poor Sankara] He has withstood and 
survived many attacks during tho last 1200 years 
but_thia^ is easil.y the limit. . AVe may. however, 


Kalioas Naq 


ilALATALiH 

IIiuALAVA-JATiu I By K. Kcsovanar. 
hy the iiatrubhumi Press. Calicut. Pp. Xr/+JS8. 
Price as- 14. 


the Himalayas performed by the author some time 
back. Having first appeared in the form of a 
serial in the columns of The JUatru&/iuHit. it has 
now come out in a book-form for better and 
easy reading. Tho book gives much 
lufoiination to pilgrims who desire to. make u 
journey to the holy places on the Himalayas, 
including Badiinath and Ilardwar. 

Valluvkkammauan : By C. KunJInrairta JUenon. 
Published by the Yogakshman Company Lid., 
'R-ichur. Pp. 204. Price Re. 1-4. 

This is one of the few interesting historical 
novels wo have in Halayalam literature. The 
whole plot centres round ruttain political events 


whole plot centres round ruttain po lucai events rpminrl ihn nnpi iini i-e -nV 

that took place in ilntibh Malabar during the aiTd 

tune of tho Mysore invasions, in the second half nhilosonhers iiava iri?/ 

ot lUa I8tl.,peatary, llUaMlt a .,e!l-kao,n mite 


and a publicist, Mr. Kunjhirama Menon baa now 
established his mime as a novelist by writing 
The Valluiakkammaran. 

The l>rok contains 11 illustrations inclndiog a 
map of N. MalaUir. These we understand have 
iicen prepared by the young artist Mr. G. Krishna 
AVarrior of Trichor. 

P. AnujAir Acaur. 


HINDI 

PiuTiBiURi— o \xtlume of poems'. 

JA Sfc I\hh(,h(d by the Kala 
AUa/iQiKjd, Pp. J04. Price Be. 1-8. 

A\ hen this extremely wcU-got-up book reached 


' Satya 
tryalaya. 


fainiiiar to all.. Has he not found it in Hindi poets? 
not even m Mira ? ‘ 

4 ^ whole introduction deals in such 

Btuii but then we havo been asked to kefiP tho 
following line in our mind ^ e? I 

It is a great pity that the poet is so unnoiJcssar- 
ily provocative, for in spite of his eolf-con‘*ciou8- 
ness and inspite of the resemblance to Tagore, 
there are occasionally genuine poetio touches in 
tnesQ pieces. This Sahara does contain several 
green oases. 
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Hisdi Vaidyuta Sabdavau : By PL K. P. 
llisra, and Mr. It- N. Singh. Published by IL M. 
Singh, BhadamL Benares. 

In this age of electricity one will welcome this 
attempt at collectingand coining words in Hindi which 
are used in connecuon with its nature and woik- 
ings. The care and thought given to the subject 
are quite evident. "The terms have been so 
coined as to represent phonetically the foreign 
equivalents, so far as possible, and at the samo 
time the Sanstntroot meanings, on which the words 
depend, have not been lost sight of”. Though 
some of the terms are a bit pedantic^ this 
pamphlet deserves every consideration from all 
concerned. 

RAjyin Sabdavau : Mr. Bhagavandaa Kela. 
Published by ihe author, Bharatiya Qranlhamala, 
Drindat-an. 

The aulhor, who is well-known as a wnter on 
Indian politics and economics, has collected a 
biJingnal glossary of political terms. 

DrvAaAJSx-PBAwnKA : By Pun^iJ Fmofion- 
dhu Satlri, M. d. M 0- L. The Ezeculne 
Committee, D. j. V, College, Lahore, 

, This, book gives ideas of spiritual life accord- 
ing to the Vedas. The learned author quotes 
elatoratelv from tho scriptures. Tho spedal 
feature of the work is the utilisation of modem 
scientific thoughts and thlnga in the upbailding 
of a life diving 

_ SArnarreA-PiUDiriKA : By Master NatUianlal 
Ooil. High School, Simla. 


of Sanskrit aphorisms and magitns with Hindi 
translation. 

Rames Basu. 


PAsamti Etmore, VoL. I : By Mr. Chhabinatk 
Pandeya, B. A., LL. B, Jnanmandal, Benares. 

This book is translated from J. U. Robinson’s 
'History of ‘Western Europe.’ The volume under 
notice deals with the history from the period of 
the decline and fall of the Raman-Empire to the 
18th century, thns showing the making of medem 
Europe. There are several maps. 

Kaiuia-Joga : ^ Mr. Saniaram, D A. The 
Oanga-Pustakmala Office, Lucknow. 

Translation of O’ Hashnu Uara’s Practical 

Joga. 

Nibaxpha-Nichata : By Pandit Jogannath 
Prasad ChaturveiL Canga-puslak-mala Offkt, 
Lucknow. 

Several prose writings of the author, who is 
a Veteran writer in Hindi, are collected in book- 
form. 

Towtot Ei AxMAonasi : By^ Mr. JJmrao 
Singh Karunik. B. A. Jnanprakas Mandtr, 
Meerut, 

Translation of Tolstoy’s Hy Confessions. 

Dhasma-Siesea : Bj Mr. LaUhidhar Bajpeyi 
Tarurr-Bharat-Granthavali Offiee, Allahaba± 

A book on moral conduct. There is a collection 


GUJARATI • 

Pbatiui By Diian Bahadur Iieshai'lal HDliruva, 
D A.pnided at the Vdsantri Printing Press. 
Ahmedabad Paper Coier. Pp. 93. Price Re 1-4 
(192S). 

One can safely sav that latterly the Divan 
Bahadur has become Bhasa-mad, as bis energies 
have of late been taken up with translating one 
or the other of the plays of Bhasa. the well-known 
Sanskrit play-wnzbt This is the fouitb of its 
kind. Its full namo as given by him is Pratima 
Dasharatha, and it is taken up with the banish- 
ment ot Kama to the forest. In a scholarly intio- 
duction he brings out the good points, and the 
flaws of Bbasa. showing how he has differed from 
ValiDi.j, where be has improved upon him and 
bow he lias amended tho text, which he prints 
along with the transIatiOD. In noticing his other 
works, onr complaint has alw'ays been that hiS 
introdoctions should be written in Eoclish, so that 
they may have a wider reading public : it will 
also have the advantage of having his conclusions 
tested by non-Gujarati and Eorowan scholars, 
who may either challenge or connem them, as 
(be subjects which be discusses are not such as 
can have their licht hidden under a bushel. Thoy 
merit wider publicity, not merely a provincm 
one. 

SMSUATcnnA By Gokuldai Dwarkadas Raichura, 
printed at the Lohana Printing iVrss, Baroda. 
Thick Cardboard eottr with an atlfactne picture 
of a lady. Pp. 354. Pnee Its. 3 (10283 

This novel is written in simple langnagc. Iti 
obiect is the nphft of woman m Gujarat and 
Eatbiawad. The scenes described are so familiar 
and domestic that very Iittl^ imagination is 
reqnired to visualize them. It is bound to fulfil 
its object- 

filEiioB/Ai, VoLraiE OF TJiE SrtvzJi JcrjirK er tub 
VASAiT : Fufch'hfif by the Memorial Ocntinillce 
andprinted at the Adilya Friitling Press, Ahmoia- 
bad. Ctolh bound : Illuiiraledl A 3W tOiijaialt] 

+ 14 (SanskrtO+OS (English)+20 (Bindi). I+tee 
Rs 4 0927)- 

The services rendered to the hfa and Iiteratura 
of Gnjarat by Principal Anand Shankar Dhruva, 
of the Benares Hindu Central College and Lniver- 
sity, dunng the last twenty-five rears as the 
editor of the Vasant are most valuable. As a 
slight appreciation of those services Gujarat 
thoot^t It to be the most suitable way, to present 
him with a memorial volume confining articles 
by the best writers of Qmarat and ccnlnbutions 
from writers outside Gujarat, bearing on his 
activities or subjects dear to him. The result is 
a sobstantlai volume, unique in character, as it 
contains contributions in several languages. The 
collection is a very valuable and interesting addi- 
tion toQsj'afati Literature and, bears an unfailing 
(esUmooy to the populanty of Principal Dhruva. 
There 13 such a wide range of subjects presented 
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that it is impossible to do justice to them aU in 
a short notice. 

Adarsha Drisutakt Mala. Pari II : By fVindtt 
Shhanrasad Dalpairam. Published by 1/ie_ Sonety 
for ths Encouragettient of Cheap LiieraUtrt^ 
jUmedabad and printed at its oicn Press, Clotli 
bound. Pp. 35§. Price. Bs. P4 {1927.') 

There are 405 instances given in this compila* 
tion, culled from various literatures and.VMioua 
books, of good conduct, humility and other imrlable 
virtues. They are clothed in simple languago and 
pleasing to read. 

K. U. i. 


SANSKHIT-ENGUSH 
SaMvAri-sahqitam ov Jatauariau Kavi ; E!dilcd 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

BwJIADABANYAKA UrANISHAD : ^ 

Malteshchandra Vcdantarai7ia, 
and published by Pa^idit Sitanath Taitvabhumn 
{210^3-2 Corntcallis SlrceL Calcutta). Double 
Croton Pp. 4004-40. Price Us. 2-S. 

It coutmns (llSanskrit text in Bengali ebaradpr, 
(2) padapath with the meanin'r of every, wow, J.o; 
literal Bengali translation. (4) illuminating gram 
matical and critical notes, and (5) coRious 
commenfarics on important controversial pojnis* 
Pandit Tattvubhusan has added (!) an onal^yticai 
table of contents. (2) an introduction, Co) 
examination of Yajnavalka’s philosophy ana vrj 
tho heading of each chapter. 

The author, Pandit Vedantaratna, is well-kno^ 
to tho reading public in different relations, hiis 
pootributions in connection with the . veuic. 
Buddhistic and Christian theology and religion aro 
many and varied, IBs translation of , vho 


by Mr. Dakshina Cliarati Dhattacharya. I^lished ChhaDdogya-Bpanishad especially has proved his 
by the Sanskrit Sahitya Pirishat, Shyambaxar, jpaight into the vcdic literature and history. 

Calcutta. iho Drthadarayiyaka fully sustains his 

This poem, ta praise o! Sanlari, is f an’? eSe “time 

composea n| verses and sonee, and is clearly an ^o^^iSra^o”/ k„o,?lod™ of tlii Sansliril 

able.mont in itself, t’erhops the most interesting bo'^so o! ancient wisdom. 

PoWon of it 13 the rasakrtda of Siva and Parvati. Pandit Yedantaratna’s peculiar advantage whlon is 


portion 0 ! it 13 the ra^a&nfw of Siva and Parvati. 
This will point to the Yaishnava influence on 
Sakta literature. This poem conclusively shows 
that Sanskrit etyle of Bengal at its best was 
remaxkablo for its rich melody. 

PAVAITADOTASt OF Duon 1 EdiUd bu Mr. Chinta- 
haran ChakravaTti, M. A.. Kaxyalirtha. Published 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Partshal. Shyambaxar, 


The work under notice is ono of the brightest 
eems of Sanskrit literature, as practised in Bengal. 


peculiar advantage which is 

denied to most of our comraentarnrs is that «e 
has to make no special pleading' for apy.,f*^I 
Uculav school. When ho speaks, he speaks without 
any apology Ho speaks aulhoritalivoly and ine 
reader becomes sure that bo has got the r'H*“ 
view as be gives the thing in its true perspocuvo. 
Uow ono wishes our commentators possessed tnis 
independent view-point about the Sastras tnai 
from their discussion, the truth aud nothing oiii 
the truth would come out. 

There aro over two hundred notes and com- 


The noet who won his title of Kaiiraj for his ’"'bich throw a flood of light on many 

wntcDffs wa^ a court-poet of Kmc Lakshmau Sena important subjects. Take, for c-TampJo. Ch. ill. 
of Beagal. The general plan of tho work is Br. 7. V.3 ya pnthtvya ttsthanpnthivya aTitarai. 

on tho immortal Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Our poet, * * *" * “ "" 


though he followed in the footsteps of tho geeatr 
c&t figure in Sanskrit literature, has no doubt a 
place of honour in th? dutakaiya literature which 
was so prevalent that our editor enumerates at 
least 35 dilTercnt imitations of the brilliant proto- 


It is trauslatcd m two ways : who dwelling 

in tho earth is (I) other than earth or (2) unlhm 
the earlh.^* Sankaraebarya and tho^o who follow 
him blindly take tho latter view. Their moniRtio 
standpoint warps them from tho rit;bt path* But 
tho context is clear. There aro 21 similar passages 


typo. Of these tho present poem seems to to tho onefoUowing the other contiguously of which eleven 
earliest spccimem. «aa bear a construction both in 6th and 6th cases. 


M. Cbakravaiti in the J. A. S. D. and hasSadded bis 
useful introduction discussing all the issues abont 
the poet and bis work, and short notes in S.-mskrii 
on difficult words and phrases. Tho different 
rowings and emendations aro generally happy. 
The Mlloction of tho verses of the poet from tho 
afilhologjea will bo found usefol. 


view. And all, impaitial critics must be of the 
fame opinion with him. inspitoof tho authority of 
Sankara to the contrary. * 

One other passage wo cannot resist tho femp- 
tation to refer to is about beef-eating. There 

IS an hisforical nofo on p. 39f. In this tropM 

y » •» cfingratulato the editor and the Sanskrit climate wo are not in a mood to prescribe this 
^utya lanshat on this reliable edition of the pirticular article of food- But the Rishi advocates 

it. In a certain case ho enjoins it. If one wants 
Rkitia Bash Macular typo of children one is enjoined to 
boil nca with ghco and meat, preferably beef or 
— li the preparation with bis wife. A 

nam case for our countrymen who. in season and 
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out of season, swear by the name of Sastras and 
Will^have nolhincf but what is indigenons. 

Fcom the Bn/wdaranyaba it w clear that any 
attempt to brinjt about a reconciliatiou even het- 
■weea difterent parU of the same book is futile, 
not to speak of different Sastras. There are 
eyidenUy two Tsjnavalbas— one talking with 
Maitreyi about the soul being immediately merg^ 
in Brahman at death, but the other speaking of 
lU continuity .‘as in the discussion at the court of 
Janaka. 

One peculiar thing one nntcs in Ch. VI, 5 Br. 
There is a senes of about 35 couples of preceptors 
and disciples who are all enumerated by the names 
of their mothers. What la the meaning of this ? 
Was the_matriarchal system in voguo then? At least 
at that time the marriage bond was not as stnet 
as one may desire it 

Aa for the indecent and indelicate passages, inoro 
so, the directly immoral passages (04C-8), as 
^scussod m p 397, ono may not agree with 
Vedantaratna that thnneh there were in those days 
men and women like Yainavalka llaitreyi and Osw 
the moral tone ol society in general was low We 
dp not think this fnlly explains the intr^iiction 
of these highly objectionable lojunctioos into tho 
book. They must bare been either surreniitiousiv 
or otherwise .introduced by some positively bad 
men at the time ot compilatloa or they ate relica 
of old barbarism. 

The reader will find the note on the Gayalri 
10 p, 394 very interesting. The stroke of the 
masterband is here. 

It IS not necessary to say much about tho 
editor Pandit Sitanath Tattvabliushan. His name 
as the editor of the Upanisbads has become too 
familiar to need any Introduction. Practically the 
reader is indebted to him for the publicatioo of 
this Upanishsd and of its predecessor, the 
Chhandosya. But for liis noble real the manus* 
cripts would have on some future occasion been 
discovered as worm-eaten. However, we would 
earnestlv draw the attention of the reader to his 
examination of Mahar>hi Tajnavalka’s philosophy 
in this edition, which will sorely introduce even an 
ordinary man into the inner court of the philoso- 
phy of the Absolute But at the outset he is 
renuired to again read the Introduction of the 
CnhnHdosya UpanishaJ. 

With this. 03 i’ondit Tattvahhusiiau says, bis 
life’s ta'fc is over. This is. os is liis wont, bow 
he sends to the public his book as the last one. 
But we are prompted to look to-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

DiimExniuxAiu CnownnuKi 

ASSAilESE 

ilAiiABnARAT 1 Rhtfd by Ru Sahib Duroadhar 
Rtr-kalaki. IXil In.-Tectpr of Schoolt, AtMom 
PuWWi/d by the Editor from 9i-l Lyper C%reiilar 
Ro^ Calcutta- 

Rai Sahib Duipadhar I^Kataki has taken on 
xhim the arduous but vaJuablo work of editing the 
' Assamese version of .the epic of epxra, the 
JUhabharat llis task is all the more troublfr 
^0 because m Assam no sii^Ie author seems to 
to have treated ail the 13 cantoes .but each 
attention to only one or two. .It is for the firw 
time that a systematic attempt is nude to pnbbsh 


thosecaotoes which are available. We are indebted 
to the editor for the five cantoes which have been 
pabti'^lied by him These are thed Virat piiva 
by Kamsari Kavi. a contemporary of the great 
Sankardev of Assam, (2) Udyoga parva by Ram 
Saraswati. also a contemporary of tho Assam 
^stle, comniUsioned by llaharaj Narnaraiu of 
CoocUlKti-u to translato the grand epii’, (3) Santi 
parva by Dvija Lakshmmath Kavi. (4) Salya parva 
by Kavi Damodar Das. and (5) Svargarohana 
parva by Kavi Bopmath Pathak. The texts are 
printed with care and the edition is likely to be 
popular witD both tho scholars and the public. The 
editor promises an Introduction m a later stage of 
his work We hoce ho will not fail to add notes on 
old forms and a good index of words 

Raarrs Baj-u 

SANSKRIT-OERMAN 

Kautiutam AaTiivsASTBiii (2 VoLsk A ueiv 
ahlion Uy J. Jolly Ph. D. D Litt Oxon. M. R 
A S Uon Punjab Sanslcril Srriesx Lahore. 

Dr folly’s edition of the Kantiliya Arthasastra 
with bis bnlliaut lotrodnctioo in the first and 
valuable notes in the second volume is now known 
all over the world and every serious student of 
Indian History must have a copy of it at his 
elbow A vast literature has grown op on the 
Kantiliya Artba«ast;a and already some of tim 
earlier writings on this subject have become out 
of date; yet It may be said with assnraoce that 
iollv’s lotroductioo to his edition of the Artba- 
sastra will never fa 1 to interest stodeats of Indian 
History and Uiodu polity, for here he has 
establisbiHl the most rational theory about the 
date of Kantiliya and mspita of some dissenting 
notes It IS qnite clear that the scholarly world is 
gradually coming ronnd to bis theory. It is bat 
one step from the uharmasastra to the Arthasastra 
— mde^ It IS impossible to draw a fino line of 
demarcation between these two provinces of 
Biahmanicsl learning Dr. Jolly is undoubtedly 
the highest autbontf on Dbansa^astra and it is 
evident Ibat bis edition of the Kautiliva A-tha- 
sastra wonld have a special value. Since the 
publication of Jolly’s edition of the Arthasastra 
two important works have appeared in which his 
theory has been controverted— (J) Jayaswal’s 
Hindu Polity and (21 3Ieyer'a translation of 
Kauhltya with a long introduction. Jayaswal’s 
IS perhaps the most briUiaat defence of the fourth 
century B. a date, of KauUliya. . , 

The value of this edition of Kautiliya is further 
enhaoced by the commentary ^vayacaadrika of 
Ha^isvayaioamisra edited by Udayaiira Sastri, 
vbicb has been appended to the second volame. 
Cofortunatcly. the commentary is not complete 
and we have here only a fragment of it 

UATAERISUyA QoCteU 

BENGALI 

DHTr-DHpyA : Ry Wretidra K. JJastt. pJillither 
^^essTS Gurudoa Chatterjee and Sont, Calcutta. 
Five Re, /. pp. 40. 192S. 

Little pieces of UeDsali poems. The printing 
and get-up are excellent but the price is rather 
high. 

P. C. S. 



[nissecllon is mlenlci tor Iht ccrriction 0 / ina^r^ics, srrors of fxl, , clearly crrmeo^ ^u:s. 
niisrrurwenfaiiofw, eic.i in ihe ongiiuxl contributions, and ^Uortals pi^lisn^ tn this lievi^w or tn 

oOlc^ papers critiching it. As various opinions rnay reasonably hs Ji&ld on the same subject, this scc<w?J 

ilmlincSl S& citing of su^>- differences of opinion., ,As, owing <o </« kt>id,iess of our num^ous 
M.Uribufors, we are nlwa'js bard pressed for space, eiiiiis aiv requested to be goad enaugh always to bs 
btuf and to see that wbatewr they wrUe is stncily to the point, aencrally, no erUtCism of reviews and 
ofLoks is published. IVrikrs are requested not to exceed Oie Imtt of five hundred words.— Editor, 
The Modem fericic. 1 

All nnnforflnr'ft Commifcteo fivca such orcanisations wero invited as were 

All Patties touterance uommiuco opposed to the Congress 

I am in receipt of vour letter of Mav 9th and view-point, 
of Ilia copy of the Modern Review for ifay which To take tlie case of Bengal. I might montioa 
you have been good enough to send me. 1 thank that ilr. J. M. Sen-Qupta and Ur. Snblias Chandra 
you for your courtesy in drawin^iu^ aUenuon Bose wero ex-officio members of the Conference, 


to your note on the K\\ Parties Conference. 1 
have read this caretnlly. It aoocars to me tha‘. 
it is twised on a misconception. You will permit 
me. therefore, to state the facts. There is nothing 
secret about these facts and I do not know whv 
yon Bhould think that the ‘reasons probably will 
never be known.’ 

The All Parties Conference was coaveacd by the 
Working Committee of the AU-Indta Congress 
Committee in accordance with a resolution of the 
Madras Congress. Individuals as such were not 
invited but invitations wore issued to over 30 
organisations all over India and Burma. Those 
organisations reorcsented political, communal, 
wiminercial. landlord and labour intcresU. No 


the Utter being an ex-officio Secretary of tbo 
Conference. 

UofortunatoJy. liowever thoy were unship to 
attend the meetings in Delhi. Some represeotativoa 
from Bengal, however, were present for most • 
of the time. On the 23od of February there was 
a deadlock over the communal question. It .was 
decided to postpone consideration of this for a 
Jew days. In order to utiliso the Interval it was 
decided to form a CommiUei* to consider and 
report on other raattors. This decision was 
suddenly taken. No previous lists for the Committee 
had been prepared. There was no time to 
elect people who were not present in Delhi and 


Kwr'Sl, -TS-lo-ra™ a“?o“S“S»wcrfdvca^o‘'it.“uS^^^^ 

SISbom iSl a™. " oI°lho it”™ 


orgiluisvtions were all-Indb ones. Thu®, .ipitt 
from the Cengresa, there wero tho All-India 
Lil>»ral Fcdpralifin, the Hindu Main Sahhs. tho 
AU-Induv Muslim I/:.'iaui>, tho All-Inuia Trade 
llnlou CoQgros'j, the llouio Uulo Loaeuc. tho 
Independent lUrty of tho As-<embly, the Nationalist 
lUrty of the ANSi^mhly. tho Central Sikh League, 
various Ihirbi and Cliri.,lUoorgaDisatinoo, etc. Neither 
tho tiovernm'Mit of India nor the Oovemiuents of 
tlio InJina S(.i(C3 were asked to send representa- 
tives. Tho only Uiiiblo inotliod of having tbo 
Indian States represented appeirci to bo to ask 
lome of the important nop-official Indian States 
Suljccls organisa’inns to send representatives. 
Invitations were, therefore, issued to tho lodUn 
.suh’j Sdhjeotj Association, (ha Indian States 
SrihjocU Conf-'r-'iicj. and tha Indian States Peoples 
t^D(eren..-c. Wo had several representatives from 
thcao organisauons, 

I mbhl menthii tliat from Ilengil were invited 
!HJ IndiiU A-Six.- .v . 

.Ixsixuiioa alsa 


thereupOQ chosen almost entirely from people 
present in Doihi who wore in a position to ilevoto 
Wmclimo to its work. Names wero suggested on 
tho spot and wero approved of. 

You will observe that there was no desire to 
oxcludo any interest from this Committee. It 
was intended at first to have a much smaller 
Committee, os tho amahor the Committee the 
easier it is to work. But In the process of 
election various names were added to it. There 
was no .question in a Commiltoa of this nature of 
provincial interests being repiesentcd. And as 
»t happenod most of tho people then present in 
UeUd and taking part m tho Confcronco wore 
^cctwl on the Committee. Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta 
and Mr. bubliaa Chandra Uose would have been 
cx-ouiclo membora of tins Coramiitoo had they 
been present in Delhi. 

specially out on this Committee 
of 1^0 loil'an States. He 
^‘^POsenUUves and bis name 
^ off'®*' represenUtives 


* mcmijii tim iroin iK'ngii were invite 
tim indiiu A-six.utioa and tho Bengal Lindboloer 
.WvKiAiioa alsa 

IcJulH.lJ’rii'® I'^^dblo that owing tn fgnoranen or ' 

micrwu. la carry iug out iKttempl ^ ^ Conference and ceased to 


iictuot iote 


COililBN’T AND CHIIICISSI 


\oa refer in your note fn ‘caastitalional 
experts and political thinkers’. If you will refer 
hack to the report, you will Qad that these words 
are not used in rcfereaco to the moailieri of tho 
Lonfcrenco or the CoiimUtoa. It 13 merely stat«l 
that consutiiiional exnorta Keaeraliv have differed 
on suui uuestions. You will aUo fiad la the report 
ttot consid^raUa stress 13 laid on tha informal 
character of the report and its recommendations. 
It 13 a document laeaal to provoke thoosht aod 
mtito disctiiaion. It wa3 not meant to bo a 
decision on any important matter. 

''"id you permit me to express my regret that 
you should have deemed fit to doubt tha bona fidcs 
of the members of the Conference ? Twice in tho 
course cl your note you hare stated that the 
rtasoDS arc unknown and may ncyer t)0 known 
1 un not know what reasons you had for hinting 
at this mystery. It is pcsaihlo that the Ctoafarenco 
miula mistakes and commuted sms of commission 
and omission. liut there tis absolotely nothing 
in its record to justify tho secret iotrigucs which 
you seem to hmt at I regret that you should 
have given . the weight of your authority to a 
cnlicism which is entirely without fouudauon. 

May 11, 1923. 

Jiwahailal Nchra 

, &fioa’syoTK. IthaukUr. /awahar/al >'ehmfortbo 
imformation suopticd 10 his long letter. He blames 
msforUimkiogthat tho 'reasons probably will never 
be known.; It is easy for cue who has known the 
reasons all the while to blame one who had to 
wnto in igooraace of thorn. Uut may I ask. 
would the reasons havo been mado known (0 the 
public if I bad not written my note in my review 
and hail not. m ailduion. sent a copy of it to Ur. 
> ^ehm ? 1 did so. I may add. because I had been 
asked in a circular letter to send my criticism aod 
suggestions to the secretaries. 

Mr. Xehm expresses bis regret that I "should 
have decme'l ht to doubt tha bona Tides of the 
membera , of tho Conferenca” I am noabie to 
plead gnilty to this charge. Again. Mr. Neiiru 
thinks that I Lave hinted at intrigues. To this 
charge also I canuot plead guilty. Out should my 
note >>c^ tha interpretation put on it by him I 
should indeed deserve condemnation. As regards 
“mystery.’’ it is not a word used in ray note. 
But one of its meanings is "somo thing that has 
not been explained.” In that sense the reasons, 
now explained by Mr. Nehru, were a mystery. 

But all this IS really besido the mam point of 
my note, which 13 that many provinces were not 
represented in the Committeo, which they ought 
to have been. I gave several conjectural reasons 
as to how this noD*represeiitatioo might have 
happened. One of these was that the organisers 
and directors of the Confereuce did not Intend or 
think It necessary to make the Committee re- 
presentative m that way. Mr. Nehru says in Jus 
letter that "no attempt was made to have provinces 
as such represented.’’ Another guess of mine 
that probably somo leading men from some of tho 
provinces unrepresented in the Committeo wcio 
not ■■willing or alU lo" work in the Ccmmittee, 
though entitled or asked to dp so. Ifere. again, 
Mr. Nehru’s letter shows that I was partly right, 
for ha says that Mr, J. M. Sen-Gupta and Jir. 
Snbhas C'n. Bose, though entitled to no members 


of tha Committee, were unfortunately fuaallo to 
attcDU tho oiectings. 

It should be noted that in my note I said 
nothing regirding the representative character or 
otberwiso of the Coaf.'rcoce : I only poiotod ont 
Uut Its Committeo did not represent all tho , 
proviaccs. Therefore, it is no answer to my 
criticism to say that "soma representatives from 
Bengal however were present for most of tha 
time” at tho Conferenca meetings. 

Mr- Nchm says : “There was no time to eloct 
pcoplo who were not present m Delhi and whoso 
consent was not assured.— The committee was 
thercupoo rhosea almost , entirely from neopio 
present la Delhi who wero in a position to devote 
sumo time to its work.” 

Mr Netim’s Setter does not supply inlormation 
on tho fullowing points ' 

1. At tho time of the election of tho Committee, 
veto members of the Conference belonging to or 
hading from Assam, Biluchistao. Bengal. Bihar 
aod Orissa. Rurraa Ccatnl Provinces and Berar, 
Coorg, orlN.-'V. F. Province present in Delhi ? 

2. If any members from any of theso provinces 
wero present who and bow many of them were 
asked to scr%e on (he Committee, and who and 
bow many refused or were unable to do so ? 

3 As tho Committeo was 'chosen almost 
eotirely from people present 10 Delhi.” bow many 
aod who were chosen, though not then present 
ID Delhi ? Were any of them chosen from (bo 
provinces namod above, and. if so chosen, did any 
eoch person fail to serve on the Committeo ? Were 
aoy of them chosen from provinces already re- 
presented on the Commidee by members present 

I lay stress on the duo representation of all the 
proviaccs as I think it necessary as ,a 
matter of democratic principle and, as lu 
some recent conslitaCiOQ-making (eg, m Mrs. 
Itosant’s OiU”) somo provinces have been given 
excessive representation aod some have been 
given mucli less than their due, and, spcakiog 
generally, those piovinccs are not likely to 
have justice which havo no able men to stand 
op for them. 

Mr. N^ru says, “the smarter ttio wranmUee ine 
easier it is to work.” True; but a committee of 23 
could easily have at least one member from each 

‘^^^'Nohru has kindly taken the trouble to 
infonii me that “Neither the Ooverni^nt of India 
nor (bo Qoveminents of the Indian States were 
asiiod tn send representatives." I cannot guess 
why ho has taken this trouble. If he has done so 
Uunkiog that the antiquated editor of this Review 
may not know that the All I’arties Conference is 
a people’s Conferonco seeking to frame a con- 
stitution independently of governments. I am 
extroinely sorry for this uncalled-for exertion. 
Uiough I thank him for it all tho same. But if he 
wanted to bo humorous, I am glad to have nn- 
conscioosly stimulated him to such an cuort. 

Outrages on Women in Beogal. 

I havo followed the controversy between you 
and the Editor of the I. S. Reformer on the 
of whether and bow the presence of the 
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pnrdab mateiially affects the risk of outrages on 
womeu by goondas for which Bengal is said to.be 
notorious. You will remember that the question 
was raised bv you in the course of your commenta 
on Sarda’s Bill for fixing the minimum legal age 
for marriage. You supported the principle of.the 
Bill, but while doing so you feared that it girls 
came to be married at a later age than now owing 
to the Bill becoming law, the risk of outrages 
by goondas on women would be greater in a 
purdah province like Bengal. Now the question 
that puzzles me is. (1) what have the purdah and 
goonda got to do with the marriage age? f2) Are 
goondas disposed to discriminate between married 
and unmarried girls, and in favour of the latter, 
before outraging them? Or, (31 does custom in 
Bengal rfQuvrc unmarried girls (up to whatever age) 
to go wUhoui purdah ? I should think noL I should 
think, on the contrary, that custom in all purdah 
lands, whether in or outside India, rcqcurcs that 
girls’ should, after a certain age, whether married 
or unmarried, hide themselves behind the purdah : 
and it that ia the case in Bengal, then the girls 
who will have to be left unmarried beyond the 
age of marriage customary at present, owing to 
the Sarda Bill becoming law, may be expected to 
denve from the existing caston of purdah all tho 
protection they might need from the attentions 
of those wicked men, the poondos— not only 
'danns the transition period, ’ bat till doomsday! 

Karwar ; S. D. Nadkaml 

Ennon's Nots. I have numbered Mr. Nadkarni's 
QnestioDB for convenience of reference. 

(t) The origins , of the purdah and of the 
custom of chila<marnage need not bo discussed 
here. But it ia believed that in Bengal purdah 
became stricter and giila began to be married at 
too early an age partly on account of outrages on 
women by bad characters. This relates to certain 
periods in the history of Bengal. 

(2) Wo do not know. Some religious goondas 
may be disposed to discriminate. 

(3) Custom in Bengal docs not require un- 

mamed girls to go without purdah, but allows 
them to do so to a greater extent and up to a 
.b.\£ri\ftr sffQ lion xawriwJ This greater 

freedom of movement, allowed to unmarricu girls, 
would expose Uioso of higher age among them to 
greater risk of molestation than married girU of 
tho same age. 

In this connectlou it should also bo borne in 


mind that in Bengal girls who are unmarried have 
not to veil their faces or oven pull their sans 
over part of the head, though adults among mem 
may do so. Married girls, of whatever ago, have, 
on the contrary, to wliolly . or partly veil their 
faces in the presence of their husbands, husband s 
relatives, strangers, and in tho village or town 
which is the home of their husband’s family. 

Wo are unwilling to try to givo more explicit 


"Professor Eadhakrishnan on 
Indian Philosophy.” 

In the last issue of your esteemed Journal (p593 
May. J028J X.YZ. has made certain remarks 
about Prof. Hadhakrishnan which seem to me 
obviously uniust. A reference shows that Rai Bahadur 
Srish Chaudra Basu’s edition of Patanjali does 
find mention at the end of the chapter on Yoga 
system. Tho quotation about “Nitrous Oxide and 
Alcohol.” etc., referred to by X.Y.Z., was taken 
by Prof. Radhakrishnan with duo acknowledg- 
ment from William James’ well-known book. “The 
Varieti^ of Religions Expezienco." It is difficult 
to understand why Prof. Kadhaktisliuan should 
bo blamed for not knowing tho history of a 
particular view. It is also strango to expect him 
to be familiar with tho Bengali works on tho 
Vedanta. On this analogy, tho Bengali historians 
of Indian Philosophy should also bo taken to task 
for their Ignorance of. let us say, Tamil publica- 
tions on tho subject, furthermore, the fact that 
a particular tmushtion of the Purva Mfniansa 
Sutras is not mentioned by Prof. Radhakrishnan 
docs not mean that ho did not read it It simply 
shows that tho bibliography given by him U a 
selected one .ind has novet been claimed to ba 
coDipleta Lastly, a.Y.Z’s remarks that “P/pf.' 
Radhakrishnan’s work does not reflect credit on 
fhq Dniversily m which ha occupies tho Cliair of 
Philosophy” are not only most unfair but unwarrant- 
ed. Prof. Radhakrishoao is ono of the most 
distinguished students of Philosophy in India and 
enjoys a wotlu-wido reputation os a thinkor. 

Ur S. Oviu 

EoiroR’s Note. As Prof. Radhakrishoan’sbooh h.iq 
not been received for review id this Journal, 
Jlfodrrn Revicio is not in a position to form ,qnr 
opinion on it. 


SANSKHIT REVIVAL, 

AN DIKING UnOJA’S ART ORiriOISJ! OF LYRIOAL POETRY 

Dr K. P. JAYiSWAL 


hitherto lost 

nV« of fbo 


Aryas it seems that tho lauguago of Rama and 
Krishna wiU never dio. It revived under tho 
Songasabout ISO a c, when tho rival langqago 
Pali had covered tho whole land vvith 
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imperial pressure. It revived under the 
Guptas when it bad ceased to be a spoken 
language even by the Sishtas, the educated 
few, but was still easily understood. The 
revival was continued in the 6th and 7th 
centuries under the leadership of Jayaditya, 
Yamana, Bbartribari, Bharavi, Bana and 
Dandin, when Prakrit had become the 
language of the learned. It revived once 
more in the eleventh century when every 
soldier-king of Hindu India could wield the 
pen of poetry and the sword of heroism with 
equal grace — a chapter of brilliant personali- 
ties, not known before, not known after, a 
chapter unparalled in the history of the world. 
It revived again in and about the 14th century 
with Hemadri and Chandesvara. and Madhava- 
charya and Sayana. It revived in the Moghul 
times under Madbusudana Earasvati, 
Mitra Misra, Jagannatha Panditaraja, and 
others. In our times it seems to revive 
again, when Hindu- edited Sanskrit works 
with iotroduotioo and studies mostly Sanskrit, 
written with ease, elegance and scientific 
brevity, are streaming in from Mysore. 
Travancore.Baroda, Benares, and Rajamabendry 
*-~workB from the Vedic Samhitas down to 
Hindu conveyancing.* Three Hindu States are 
engaged in this pious service. And individuals 
are vying with Governments in this 
glorious game. 

Amongst these individuals there is one at 
this moment who stands out like a lighthouse. 
This Is Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, xa. of 
Rajamahendiy. His resources are not the 
incomes of a State, but of heart. He is a 
lord of poverty ; a t?aoher in a secondary 
school. Silently and modestly, be has led 
literary pilgrimages into the Hindu homes 
of Malabar and the neighbourhood, and 
recovered treasures which have electnfied 
a generation of workers in the South and 
which have filled Sanskritists with pleasure 
and pride all over ladia. He has brought to 
light and published Eundamala, 4 lost 
Bbanas, Abhinavagupta's monumental com- 
mentary on Bbarata’s Dramaturgy giving a 
history of the art hitherto unknown and 
undreamt of, the Avantisundari Katha and 
tbo Avautisundaii Eatba-sara which disclose 
the history of Bharavi and Dandin. Even 


•LcKhapaddhaii,Daroda. This givesforrns, wrtnally 
ID use, of treaUcs, orders fo Viceroys, royal mils of 
exchange. passport8,etc.. mortgage deedsj sale deeds, 
etc., from the 9th century of the viktama era 
down to Its 15th century. 


be has to his credit the discovery of the 
historical drama Bevicliandragupta of Visakha- 
datta, and he has drawn attention to a whole 
class of historical dramas like Tapasa- 
Tatsaraja. Yikranta Sudraka, etc. -Mr. Kavi 
has found ont the greatest Hindu work on 
niosie, the Bharata-Bhashya by Kanya Deva, ‘ 
the famous king of Hitbila, and the greatest 
and the finest anthology or rather an art 
criticism on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry— 
the Sringara-Prakasa by Eing Bboja of Dbara, 
about which I shall say something more 
presently. 

Ur. Ramakrishna Eavi is himself a dis- 
covery. His knowledge of Sanskrit Sahitya 
is of the rare traditionaltype, i.d, unlimited, and 
and at the same time it is critical. His patriotism 
for that literature has probably no equal. 

Individual exertion has not stopped with 
merely discovering the literary heirlooms of the 
race. It hasbeeo prompt in the work of publica- 
tion Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi has started bis 
modest series called the Dalshina Bharaii. 
Evidently the series is lacking funds, which 
is borneoutby the strugglingappearance of the 
books. 

In the meantime Mr. Kavi’s young friend 
Mr. 4. Rangaswami Saraswati, one of our 
coming scholars, has bad the satisfaction of 
presenting to the public an edition, earefnlly 
prepared by the Yadngin Yatlraja, of a part o( 
the Srlngara-Prakasafor which the echoj^fg hail 
been waiting with longing eyes since the- 
anoouncement, about its discovery and its 
description by Mr. Kavi. The work has 
found a devoted editor in Sii Yatiraja 
Svamin, the present chief of the 
Yalirai» ilaiba of Mysore, originally founded 
hy Sri Ramaaaia. la the bolder cl the 
sacred endowment we find a combination of 
bigb learning and scholarship which is evinced 
by every line of his Sanskrit introduction to 
the Sringara-Piakasa. The Tatiraja, before bis 
election to his present ecclosiastic position, was a 
scholar in the archmological department of 
the State of Mysore. The whole work is 
divided into Sfi prakasas or sections out of 
which three (22nd to 24th) have been 
published in a volume of 103 pages of text. 
Three more ptakasae are in the press, and 
the rest of the book is in tbe coarse of 
editing. But tbo work, as a whole, has been 
Iboronghly studied and the begioning and 
the end of each sectiou have been noted in 
the introduction. The 26th section is yet 
nussing, and the 2oth, 27th andj 29th are 
available in fragments. 
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Senlentious lyrio as an art seems to have 
beeQ cultivated more by Prakrit poets before 
it came to be specialised by Sanskrit 
authors. This is indicated by Hala’s colUcUon, 
the Oatha-saptasaii. By the time of Bhoja 
(1018— about 1065 A.D.) the lyrical literature 
had grown so large that a syndicate of poets 
and poetic critics took stock of the best 
gems both in Sanskrit and Prakrit and 
prepared an encyclopcedia of such literature, 
making a classification according to sentv* 
ments and moods. It was in the fitness of 
things that such an undertaking should 
have been conceived and executed by 

King Bhoja, who made poesy reside 

in every home in his capital, who, made 
overytbing like his lake covering more than 
250 miles, massive yet beautiful, and who 
surveyed the past to leave something ever- 
lasting to the future. That purpose is fully 
disclosed by his great work, which wo are 
just noticing. 

There is no doubt that we have 
tho gcDuit^o book of Bhojadeva in the 
work now being published. The extracts, 
from the beginuing and the end of each 
pralcasa or part given in the introduction, 
afford materials for establishing the identity. 
For instance, the sixth and the seventh verses 
of the opening portion of tho first prakasa — 
etc., and Sfefe: 

are cited hy Dhatmasuti in his SaJn'lyo Rafno- 
7.ara (BamTaed.,pp. 338-339) from the Sringara- 
prakasa of Bhojadeva by name. Tho last 
verso of the book by which Bbojadova wishes 
for bis work a permanent placo in literature^ 
ttx., is also fonod as the last verse in 

Bhoja’s well-known treatise on poetics, tho 
SarastaUlanlhabharana fKavyomda ed., p. 
CIS). Tbo colophons in tho two books are also 
identical. Tho theory of Rasa which is con- 
cisely giveo'in as tho first verso 

of thoSkbh, 0. 5 (p. 474.\ is found in verso 
8 of tho S. Prakasa, 1. ( vpnRi ) 

Tlie fow original verses which aro prcsoolcd 
by the author as his own. (tho wUolo work but 
for (luotations and examples being in prose,) 
appear throughout by tho same pen. They ihow 
the delicato stylo cbaracteristio of Bbojs and 
Hs tune— senso and language equally elegant. 
Tho language of tho prose portion tallica with 
tho verses, eg f/i 

L G1 with 

ex 5^! u*xiA«n^irt5j;qTn5tf«i (S. P. I 
Itilo. p. VII.YIII). 


In Prakasa 1 it is stated that the theory 
that Sringara alone is the rasa and tho true 
rasa, was for the first time being proposed 
by Bhoja. Tho theory was known to us from 
tho later Sahitya literature. But now it is 
traced to its source. 

Tho very first verse with which the book 
opens is salutation to the Hindu deification 
of tho ideal married life and wedded love” 
tho God-with-better-half. The ardha-narisvara 
figuTOof Putaiv (SWft) in niprafamb/ia and unity 
is painted: not oven looking at each other, so 
close yet so distant, an apparent and 
assumed aloofness but really eternal unity 
and complete identity, without caresses, 
without embraces, separated and joint 1 
—the god of gods, the paragon of husbands, 
wllVi the holy wife, Iho goddess oi devotion, 
wife first and goddess afterwards, both in one 
form— in an artificial misunderstanding of 
love — loo delicato to translate : 

irg ii 

It rightly adorns tbo top place of a critique 
dealing with 10,000 choicest verses from the 
lyrical literature of the country produced 
up to the date of King Bhoja. 

Tbo history of this verso is 

recorded in Sanskrit literature. The SaduliU- 
by Sridhavadasa of Bengal, which is an 
anthology citing examples from about 500 
named poets, gives tbo name of tbo author 
of this verso as Chhiltapa. (1-26-3 in tho 
MS. owned hy Prof. R. Sarroa). Chhillapa 
is alternatively spelt as Chittapa. That 
Chhittapa (or Chittapa) was a contemporary 
of Bhoja is proved by a verso cited in the 
Suhhashitaratna Bhandagara (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press) : 

c?n^TtT: 1 

^tfH ii 

It is possible _ that Chhittapa was tho 
chief poet of Bhoja and might have been the 
right hand of the king in his Ulerary 
undertakings. 

King Bhoja ond his colleagues did not 
limit their survey to Sanskrit only. They 
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have accorded prominence to Prakrit where 
rightly they saw poetry of a superior order. 

Mr. Ramabrisbna Kari, as ha informs 
me ia a private communication, has edited 
the section on Dramas of this great work. 
"We shall await with interest the publication 
thereof, for the section contains Quotations 
from some dramas which are now losL It 
<50Dtains, it is reported, a citation from Bhasa 
which is found in the published SvapnavasaTa> 
datta. 

The 8th section of the work gives a 
dialogue between Vikramaditya (i. e. Chandra 
'Gnpta) and Kalidasa on the latter’s retnm from 
the court of a fendatary king, the king of 
Xnntala. The emporor enquired; ‘What is 
the lord of Knntala doing ?’ Kalidasa, io a 
beautiful verse which is cited, replied that 
'the king of Kuntala was enjoying the sweet 
fragrance of the Ups of his wives, ‘leaving 
the responsibility of government to yon.’ The 
emperor answered by changing onlv two 
. leUers of the verse, Instead off^^ls. and 
■Ws instead of (’Let him enjoy the 

fragrance . . . leaving the responsibility to 
me’). 


The nnidentified verse S. P. XXII 

73, p- 16. is by the poetess Vidya according 
to (be SaduUi. The editors will be well- 
advised to use the SaduUi which is under 
poblicatioa by tbe eminent scholar of Sahitya, 
Fiof. Ramavatara Sarma. 

Prof Sarma has also prepared a new 
anthology of about 20 thousand verses. Every 
two bnodred or three hundred years, antho- 
logies. since tbe days of Bhoja, have been 
revised and bronght up to date. Sanskrit 
poets of Bengal of the period of Chaitanya 
atid later will afford a fruitful field for 
selection Similarly some poets of Mathnra 
like Hiia Hanvamsa, medical authors like 
LoUmbaraja, inscriptions of the mediaevel and 
earlier times, and poetry of the time of 
Pratapa Rudra, and some of tbe many composi- 
tions of the Madras Presidency of recent times 
have to be brought under survey. Let os 
hope that Prof Sarma will fnlSl for 
tbe present generation tbe periodic duty of 
e^ecotiog and producing a new anthology 
through bis work. 


'Tktir hope is full of /ninicrfflbfj/.--WiSDOSi iii. 4. Tht trulh shall mo\t you freec—itss Till. 32. 


It singeth low in every heart, 

We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not. 
However we may call. 


When cooiase fails, and faith barns low, 
And men are timid grown. 

Hold tast Iby loyalty, and know 
That Tinth still moveth on. 


They throng the silence of the breast. 

we see them as of yore, — 

The kind, the brave, the trne, the sweet, 
Who walk with ns no more. 


For unseen messengers she bath 
To work her will and ways. 
And even human scorn and ^rath 
God tumeth to her praise. 


’Tis hard to taka the burden np. 
When these have laid it down ; 
Tbev brightened all the toy of life, 
They softened every frown, 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure ; 
With her is pledge of victory. 
And patience to endure. 


Bat oh, ’tis good to think of them. 
When we are tronbled sore 1 
Thanks be to God that such have been. 
Although they are no more I 


llore homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard. 

Wherever thy may fare. 

They cannot be where God is not. 

On any sea or shore ; 

Wbate’er betides, thy love abides, 


The noe is not unto tbe swift, 

Tbe battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than tbon canst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou. 0 heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


For she can make thee inly bright, 

Thy self-love purge away. 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day, 

Fredmck L. Jlosnier. 



Bali 

RablndraQath Tagore gi^ea an illuminalipg 
description of tbs island of Bali and its 
people in the Visha'Bbaraii Quarterly for 
April, from which wo take the following 
passages : 

The island of Bali is so well-ordered in its 
completeness, because it is small. It la one with its 


their men and women sway to tho frequent call' 
of tho dance. 


Looking to the West for' Guidance 

The Ravensliavian (the magazine of the 
Raveoshaw College, Cuttack) for April 1928- 


completeness. because it la small. It is oncwiin its ^ i . ^ r> « cT \t nna 

woods undhiils and water-falls, its temples and sculp- reprodnees the full text of Prof. Dr. S. N. La 

f....... ’...<.1 ntintn’ocrwonnk ilaltTrai-A.) /vn 4ka r'.v...n.QTr.AratlOa 


Gupta’sspeeoh delivered on the Commemoration 
Day of tho institution organised under the 
auspices of the Old Boys* Association. About 
tho practical side of the Association ho 
observed: 


turcs. Us cottages. corofieidB and market plsmes. 

NothinR strikes uie eye as out of place. The 
Dutch Government does not allow factory-makers 
from outside to come in, nor is it a resort of 
misstOQaries. The acquisition of land by foreigners 
is not easy, even lor aRriculturo. The trade is 
in the bands of Arabians. Guzrathl Mosulmans 
and Chinese, who are not conspicuously out of 
harmony with the sarruuodioes. as are the Jute 

holy. Ganges for very shame. The villages aro matenally to tho well-being of this College, 

administered by the villagera themselves. Tho Mr. Whitlock in trying to enlist tho eympatnies 

methods of cultivation and irrigation are excellent, of the old boys suggested .that in the meetinff 01 
• The outturn of crops is said to be comparatively old boys in Brilish institutions also, tho olu boys- 
much larger than elsewhere. volunteered to mako gilts, to their oia IyOUObo lor 

Their woven stuffs are gaily coloured and spocifio purposes. There is 00 doubt mat apart 

elaborately omameated, showlna that they aio not Item the social facilities obtained m sucu 
disposed to insult their bodies with any and every intercoorso between old PP>^‘® ,***“ 


_»4 every 

coveting of discoloured tags. So that tho pUum 
whero a crowd assembles becomes a pleasing sight 
The women leave tho upper part of the body wc. 
If asked about it they say : Are wq fallen women 
that wo should cover up our breasts ? On the 
whole, the fe-atores and figures, both of the men 
and the women, aro well-favoured. I have not 
come across a sipKle individual who is dispropor- 
tionately fat or lean. The strong and healthy 
bodies, tho contented, checrfol countenances of 
the hninao folk fit in with the sleek, well-fed 
cattle and the lush vegetation. 

Tiiero arc but few ph-mes in tho wo.rld that can 


ouv^theoUiw ^ido of It was that of 

geliiiS tho old pupils interested in Uie affairs of 
the College and of gaining their mctcnal . support 
in tho development of tho many-sided activities of 
a glowing College liko this. 

But Viofessor Das Gupta strongly 
criticised tho attitudo of thoso who havo 
always to look to tho West for their 
guidance. 


But this affair takes mo to other bigger andl 

....... — - broader problems of the developments ofedu- 

bcat Bali from tho pictorial point of view. I Iccl rational hio in this country. Why should it bo 
so sorry that Namialal was unablo to come with nt^sary for us to bo told that old boys of a 
us this time,— ho will hardly get another such Collego ought to meet toRether bccauso they did 
opportunity. On every sido Ho scenes worthy 0! so in England .or that they ought to help their 
an artist’s garc. It is bccauso food is plcnnlul, mother mslitutioa because old boys in England 
U-at the people have been able to gratify their on su^ occasions helped their old CoUego ? Svhy 
dcsiro to mako their cottages, their furoitnre. should U bo necessary that in all times to awako 
their riles and customs so artistic. Wo havo not our wn consciousness in favour of our past things 
yet cnaDuntercd a beggar ; nowhere havo wo seen wo should always havo to turn to tho West to 
any sign ol slovenliness ; everywhero musio and find out if we wero proceeding on right lines or 
dance and theatrical performances aro going on.— not? let it has be^ so. and eliamefully bo in 
tho sakjocw l^ing taken from the MalubbaraU. almost every lino of our contemporaneous doveloo- 
Aioag the road-sides there aro all kinds of temples meat of thoughts and activities. If wo liavo a. 
»?.?» They havo indeed no lack oMoed, nght to liro as a self-dctcrraining people, proud 


It U a tiuo pitturo of Snni- 
kci.y cp«n;letn wcll-Uing. 
the festivity U 

in* 09 their coconut leaves wave 

ta tiis ccciual sea-lrccrcs. so do the limbs t5 


nauv ing as a seit-actcrraining people, proud 
V ® country and of a great religion. wJiy 
snouid wo havo always to look to tho West for 
every kind of Inspiration ? Why should it bo 
o^ssary that in rcrognising our own men and 
tacir work, we should always demand cciiificatcs- 
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of fitness from the ^Vest ? Are we so incapable of 
•iudsins things by oarselvcs and do we lack the 
power of understanding one own good to such aa 
extent that in most cases for each *>tep that we 
take, we shouid have to look to the "West for onr 
guidance? Enslish education has heen introda:ed 
in this country for about a century hut even now 
•we all feel that it has not yet been able to fit 
itself to the national temperament and genius of 
the race. The learning that is acquired in the 
colleges, it is often said, is not true learning ; it 
is often mere cramming, some colleehon of facts 
and dates which lack the self-determining activity 
of a living whole. 

Next he explained the true meaning of 
the term Edccatiop. 

are unable to realise that neither the 
leaves nor the branches nor the tranks 
nor the roots make np a tree hut they all go 
together to take their share when the vital 
principle of the tree la budding forth and shooting 
forward in newer and newer creations. Edneation. 
if it has any meaning, means the growth of this 
creative power by which the mind by assimilating 
the known facts and digesting them into its vital 
life shoots forward as a creative nnity. a creative 
power that creates new facts, makes new conquests, 
lives a new life and breathes new beauties. The 
fipiritnal nature of this grswth may have its racial, 
temporal and spatial pecnlisrities bat the prinmnle 
that lives through the spread of edneation is Ibe 
sradnal rebuilding np of a vigoTous inlellectoal 
and spintnal creative nnity of thought and 
action. 


Scooting in India 

The YoUinteer for March-April complains 
that the scoot movement as practised in 
India at present does not tooch oar national 
aspirations. Says the jonrnal: 

Onr whole quarrel is with the scout movement 
as practise in India under offici^ wings— and its 
bny-prodnets— the scooters. y>e have _ nothing to 
say against scouting as an idea, as it is practised 
in the independent countries where — like a •variant 
of Pelmanism m the physical plane— it is designed 
to train a boy to bo alert and adventarous and 
enjoy his youth thoroughly. 

In India, however, the moTcinent is barren and 
is bound to the barren on the whole, hecanse it 
does not touch national aspirations . It is the 
outlook and tlie temperament that scouting engen' 
ders which calls for our ennxment ; not the details 
of its training, of its dress, or its parapbemalia 
which are commendable from the point , of 
view of youth organisation. Onr 


1. Do scouters and scout organisers hesitate, or 
.. do they not. to present before the minds of yramg 
' scouts unequivocally that we have to uam 

ourselves for Swaraj ? , , j j * _ 

2. Do they or do they not ape and adopt seng^ 
stories, fnn and frolic at camp fire r^ies, which 
are of foreign origin ivithout any conscious attempt 
being made to explore the rich field of Indian 
cnlturo and tradition and imbibing a leivent love 


and devotion for Indian languages, history and 
tradition ? 

3. Daa to the fact that the heads and superior 
officers hold honorary ranks m the scout move- 
ment, Is it or is it not a fact that very often 
the only sign of the movement in a town is the 
occasion of a supernational or other visit ? How 
often are such shows trumped up ? How 
often do scooters and scout-masters who are after 
all human beings and who are many of them 
subordinate government officials succumb to the 
temptation of showing themselves off on such 
occasions with motives other than those of merely 
(raining Indian Youth 7 As a consequence is not 
the movement worked, like Government Depart- 
ments. to produce the impression of work, in the 
shape of diaries and reports, rather than the ever 
present purpose to tram Indian Youth into self- 
respecting patriotic Indian atizens. 


Rain of Indian Villages 

Ur. Hnson Olcott in an interesting survey 
of lodiao rural condition in the Apnl issae 
of the Mysore Economic Jonrnal describes 
how poverty, ignorance, disease and death 
have been causing havoc to the villagers 
who 'cootioned their qoiet life close to God’s 
fragrant earth nntil two or three centuries 
ago’ 

Disease and death are terrible drains on the 
villager. He likes personal clcaalmess and 
bathes frequently but lives in filthy surronnd- 
iDgs. Qe IS devoted to his family out tolerates 
the piles of dust and rubbish near his house which 
bring them disease. Fortuoatelv, for our brother 
the villager, the snu of India kills germs more 
effectively than the son in countries where his 
rays are less direct and more blocked by clouds. 
Were It not for the scu, the death rate would be 
even higher than it now is, nearly SO per 1.000. 
On the whole, the •villages are slightly more 
healtliy than the towns. Plague and cholera make 
temble ravages in the country but they causa 
even more deaths in towns, where the people are 
crowded together in unsaoitair dwellings, 

llowever. the infiuenza scourge which destroyed 
twelve million lives in 191S and 1919. made even 
more dreadful havoc m rural than urban areas. 
Many villages had not one survivor. When an 
epidemic threatens, the villager frantically 
sacrifices a cock or a goat to the village demoness. 
In addition to such appalling pestilences are the, 
gnm spectres o( famine waiting on the tiu-eshoJd 
of manv rural homes ready to pay an accustomed 
visiC Less feared are the insidious diseases that 
day after day, year after year, undermine tlie 
vitality of 'ludia’s peasants and -unfit them for 
•working or thmking. Malaria and kala-azar fever 
aud hook-worm do untold damage of this kind. 
Being less noticeable than a violent epidemic, they 
are harder to control and probably do more harm. 
Fevers alone acconnt for four million deaths a 
year. 

Poverty and igoonnee bring about insufficiency 
of food, coptammated water and dirty housing 
condibons. These tesether with gross superstition 
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and ea*'ly marriacp. lric« aLoul iUnc^3 and dcalli. 
A l.ir<w part of the deaths ara pnjvoataWo but 
adeejuato m<:idii'.d iro.itmcnt is bc.ircoIv known in 
tlio Villases. In addition to modteal acrvico. a 
broad prCKnimmo of tuml rcconslracUoa must to 
put into ehcct before thn villasorB cau nava 
abundant lives free from tho coasUnt dread or 
disease. 


Causes of Prostitution 

J. E. >listtl writes in the Social Service 
Quarterly for April : 


ci)lari;cd and Improved form with 
addition of a Hindi section. 

Education for Muslim Girls and Purdah 

It is a Itappy si^n that Muslim women 
should demand tho cstah lislmient of morn 
Hi^rh Schools for cirb bcloofiini; to that 
comiauaitf. tVo read in tho same journal : 

Tho Madras Jltulim Ladles Assocluioo held 
a mcetiotf fo niM Iwo re.solution3 to Uio 
that tho Oovornment should start mcro 
ScJioal-i for Muslim KirU and to ursa tho conwra* 
tioo to open I'ardafj Parks in eonecstcu city 
areas. , , , 

Jt is cacellcat that tho Muslitn women suouiu 


It is ho.aUhy siRH ol IKq times that tlio subjeel detrund these thioca for themBcltcs. Tho more 
ot prostitution, which until a dexjado or so aRO universal education we have in all commoaities 
was surrounded with a veil of tnyeiery and about thu bct.cr. 

which not only was it considered improper to spoalt ,1. n h,« «rrltnr 

but even to think, has been openly viewM in da . CoramontiUK otv tho Ptinlah tho Write 
true perspcctivo not only by liio social workers obsorves : 

and Tcformcrs but by the mouciilful and intclIiRcnt Wo. howover wish tiiat in tho RfVdiil rcsolu* 

Mblfe Thi, nlli.rfe , tA JtSIlim "SS W a'lS TiS Ito 

that pwplo are ^usma the *1 ‘^bhiyma abolUioa of tim Purdah whicli is oao of tho root 
with the physical, moral, mental and economic miher than dcinaud facilities to patch up 

wclUbema of the present as well as of the futjiro old customs to suit tnodorn ideas Is it not far 

5uol™& »oll^rool» 

® “Between tJio ones of 35 and 20 years, for 

particalar clws or iadividu.4fs but tfic , whoio ^^017 tiiy that dies of tuberculosis, six Bfris 
nation ato larue. People need not ima«mo tlwit dio*> 

ihev are safe because they themselves and tlieir . . ........ ... . .l. 

children are Rood and havo nolhitR to do with o..I *» ** rcteotion of the 

tho evil. One of the cnnscciuGnccs of this evil Purdah system in tho densely v^opulated guHms 
is venereal diseaso, and there is the risk of llioir ? coDRcsted city that dooms so many young 
children or theuisclves beina infected indirectly *0 early death from tuberculosis. In less 

or their children matrvmc diseased person". The densely populated areas, where detachod houses 
nroblem is two-sided and mast be dealt with with CTmpouDds are passible, tho Purdah system 
accordingly. It is a question of demand and rou d bo inhered to without scnously alTectmir tho 
supply, but hitherto it lias l>eeo looked at from health of the inmatia of the zenana, 
one point of view only, and tho world 


exercis^ enouah cruelty upon these poor unfor- 
tunate, friendless, and helpless women. lojndia. 


.'‘Id a Kreat city, it is difUcult to sccuro ab^oluto 
pnvacy .without shutting out light and air, as 
houses m narrow Janes and gullies aro almost 


at any rate, many of these women aro victims of certma to bo overloolved, conseauentlv. the zenana 
circnmstanees. more sinned agamst . than .tho is usually situated in tha inner portion of tho 
sinner. At times, everyone s hand js agamst house, ill-lighted and iil-venUlatcd. but elTectuaUy 
them, that of society and the police. .Even tho screen^ from observation.” 

State derives revenue m the shape of mcoin-tai 


from the shame and misery of these women. The 
problem cannot he solved by focussing on women 
alone. “Cut off the demand for prostitution and 
'the brothels will naturally starve.” The causes 
of prostitution are many and deep-rooted in our 
social system. Sometimes there is a very narrow 
margin between the economic and basic ones. 


Stri-Dharma • 


Assoc-utio»)°hl3”f,““j' 11.“ “ M'om.; 

/ u«3 oeen reconstructed in an Tnd „ i.' 


Indian Youth Movement 

Yohjji; ilcn of India Burma and 
Cejilon in its Mny issuo reproduces tho illu- 
rainatiug address delivered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews at Ahipodabad on the occasion of 
the inauguration of “Youth Week” in the 
course of which ho traced tho development 
a Movement in many lands. Ho 

advised tho organizers of Indian Youth 


reconstructed in an India needs her own return to Nature. The 
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^ll-ob'essinR, m'seriea of raoJ<»rn life have piao 
deep down intolhoheait of ludiaa EOncty. The 
BTilf 13 tecdiDK to Income wider between the 
villaso and th» city. If only, through the Youth 
Uovemeal in iDclia, ihn division could bo Incised 
over, if oalv. this almost nniTcrsal dcpre«sion of 
misery could tie banished, it would indeed hnne 
in a Insider day. not only for India herself, l.nt 
for all mankind. Thore should be no creat difllealty 
in onjaaizina walkin? parties in this country. R<»t- 
honiM can bo found here and there in the TtilaRcs. 
Daarmasalas nro also not uncommon. Owins to 
tho glonons Indian climate, whore, for a grcsit 
part of the year, the air fa dry and tho Bun&hino 
13 ever present, campin? out on Ions walkiDR-tours 
IS an cay business, which adds to the zest of 
living. Physical drill and gymnastics have, of 
coarse, their place in any Echcine for yonth 
training m great cities ; but the energy that comes 
throngb walking and singing and taking delight in 
the coantry., with all ita beanty, la a form of 
happy ,cxcrcise that can never oc ac/^uircd in a 
gymnasinm.. Surely, also, the time has arrived 
when the incessant cntidsm should be removed, 
that ’edneatod Indiacarcs little for the poor people 
in the villages’. This cnticasm was always rooro 
than ha!f,nQtrae; bnt the modicum of troth that 
still remains auld bo dispelled, if only tho Aooth 
Leagues of India led the w'ay. 


Sbama’a on the Derelopmeat of 
the lodiao Theatre 

Wo read io Shama'a for Jsoaary>ApriI : 

For some time pxst we have been consideriog 
some of the practical ways of developing the 
Indian Theatre. Obvleasly nothiog improves 
fiUging t«tii>r than a demonstration of how best 
to do lb Under the guidance of onr Editor a 
small group of entliasiastie men and women have 
gathered as the nuclens of a group who in course 
of time. It IS hoped, will be able to interpret on 
the stage the real spirit of the finer forms of 
histrionic art. A very successful bcgmoicig was 
made io this direction in Oitoher last year when 
Tagore’s Dvi'inj Oirl't ll'orship was staged at 
the Excelsior Theatre m ncunbay. In many res- 
pects this drama is nnwac- It is written only for 
a cast of women It shows the conflict between 
Bnddhism and lirahminlsm and how the stem 
worship of even a dancing girl could profoundly 
stir our emotions and play so considerable a part 
in the life of the Royal Court The ladies who 
look part m the play in October came from various 
different communities, including even (be Anglo- 
Indian, who are supposed to be notriuito interest- 
ed in purely Indian drama. Tho play was bo 
doubt in English (the Visvabharaii vereio^ but 
the setting and background were entirely Indian 
and the touch of Uecgali music liy Mrs, Sonaiioi 
Rajsm (who took the part of the dancing-giri) 
gave completeness to the general atmosphere, Jlra. 
Itajara gave a masterly and heauli/ul Fcndcring 
of the danciDg-Birl'8 part Our Editor bad herself 
to set the eiamplo by taking the very difficult 
part of tho nuccn. We are glad that the play 
was received with great delight by the liombay 
public and that many of the ladies who took part 
jvera highly spoken of by the I’rosiB. Thu is 

92-12 


perhaps^ not to bo wondered at. There is such 
tafeat in _ the country that the wonder is why 
only so littlo of It is liberated for reflopd and 
graceful expression. A great and pnntied stage 
will l>o one of tho best medium of instrucUvo 
ccjoyment. Rut— let ns not forget— it means 
resonreos which few people can afford. 

Mrs. Sunalini Rajam and the Editor of 
SJjatita’a aro daughters of the late Dr. Aghor- 
nath Chatfopadbyaya. 


Unirersities aud Politics 
At a time when tho question wbctiier 
stndents ought to participate io active politics 
has been agitating tho public mind, the address 
delivered by Sir Michael Sadler at the annual 
niecfmg of tho fodiau Students’ Union and 
Hostel, London, and published in the May 
issno of The Calcutta Review may ba read 
with lotorcst Says he in part : 

Except 10 periods of uonsual quietade 

or in the torpor of decay, noiversitics 
are not. os wo sometimes think them to 

be. hanoU of ancicot peace If wo loox hack 
upon tbcir history we see Uiem tossed at 
their moorings by great waves of controversy io 
religion or in politics, nod the storms have boco 
worst when religion and politics bsvo been in 
explosive comtination In our time, indeed, most 
universities am remote from political or religions 
controversy Their chief latcJloctaal activity now 
ties in the domains of Iiistorv. of the comparative 
invesPgalioo of costem and belief, and in the 
physical and biological sciences. Out what lies 
ahead ? Beforo our eyes, auplied science is 
caosiDg e<oaoiziic chancre. Economio problems 
loom larger in politics Rut they tmicb aj; many 
ecDsitiTo points the lives of men. They involve 
ethical questions, questions of responsibility m 
cmployirent. new contacU betneen races, our 
asscsBineni of the value of what we may. enjoy in 
life There are sigas that these questions may 
touch the quiet of universities. Ry the law of 
Ibcir being, universities have one foot in the past 
and one foot m the future Within their walls 
meet minds which are mature and minds which 
are promuing and eager but still immature. To 
l>IeDd these two is to help in atahiliziug society. 
Rut at (lines of rapid cliaoge la social or intellec- 
lual outlook, courses of academic Iraming are in 
danger of getting out of date. Old ways of 
thought may become obsolete, not by reason of 
inherent defects but through subtle ebauges m 
the mental appetite of the young. At these times 
conservatism which is nghlly cauuons may be 
over-tenacious of tradition. Into this mistake fell 
the Eugtish universities at the Heoaissance, the 
UoiTcrsity of Pans m the time of Dascartes. some 
of the Qerrain universities after the Thirty Years' 
War. Again, it is a perilous time when a new 
culture and power of large-scale industry impioge 
upon the venerable studies of an antique civilizs- 
two. And whenever the spint of Nationalism has 
gnpped the imagioation of the most eager-minded 
part of the community, universities, because oao 
of their functions is to stabilize society, aie wise. 
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I thin’K, in not 'vitltholdins sympathy •With what 
is fair and feasible in national aspirations. 

To sura up : Politics play eo great a part m 
life that places of education which prepare young 
men and -v^omen for life cannot be isolated Irom, 
politics. university has always been.the 

scene of political discussioii. Tlia hardest (lueslions 
of belief and duty both m religion and in politics 
cannot be evaded by old or young in any centre 
of sound learning. Political philosophy and its 
applications have been inseparable from university 
training from the days of Isocrates, Plato and 
Aristotle to those of Treitschke. Henry Sidgwick. 
and Woodrow Wilson. To think and talk about 
politics during undergraduate days has for 
centuries been part of the training of those 
destined to lead in the public . aSairs of their 
country. [The words italidsed by . us show that 
Dr. Sadler docs not advocate the active participation 
of students in current political affairs.- Ed., il. lt.\ 


which is directly or indirectly against the vested 
interests of the Europeans, our Indian Government 
in order to gam time appoints a commission to- 
investigate and taka evidence. Two to three years 
naturally; pass in tho appointment of the Cqmmia 
sion, taking evidence from tho witnesses in the 
different parts of India and then, deliberating and 
issuing a report. Then this report is subjected to a- 
long delay in the hands of Government of India and 
tho Secretary of State in London. Tlie Secretary of 
State is the guardian angel of European interests 
who would not tolenate a single suggestion or 
recommendation whicli even slightly affects the* 
vested interests of the Europeans. The Government* 
of India is ordered from home to stiiko off those- 
recOmmendatioDS which are not liked by the home 
people. Legislation on these lines is introduced’ 
in the Legislative Assembly. Where popular 
leaders try their utmost to introduce amendments- 


otuucMio lu tuiicuv btiDg it in line with national requirements. 

T> i 4 -k ^ t T i r. „,-,A »n Government is obdurate and with the help of 

Bui the first duty of a the Council of State successfully pilots the^ bill 

o„'\ko'e 4o « “ot 

in it. But if tho conditions of life m a wuntry 


are unhealthy, political talk may become feverish 
and unbalanced. In such circumstances, umversity 
teachers and students are under especial obligation 
to set an example of steadiness m judgment and. 
if after patient thought conscience constrains them, 
of courage in siandiog up for what at the moment 
may be the unpopular side. 

Qovernmeuts’ Tactics of Shelving 
Popular Measures 

Mr. Boongersee Bharamsee in the course 
of an article in Welfare for May narrates 
bow tho Indian Merchant Marine after a loog 
and brilliant history covering a period of more 
than twenty centuries has been brought to 
its present low level by a foreign Govern- 
ment for “Selfish Motives,” Incidentally bo 
points out how tho recommendatioos of the 
Indian ^ferebant Marino Committee which 
fell far short of Indian expectations hare been 
shelved by Government like all other beno- 
ficial matters of vital national importanco. 

la an article on “Indian Shipping and Mercantile 
Marine'* in "Welfare" of July, 1023. the gicat 
difflculties under which this industry was suffering 
were shown. Alter that much water has run under 
the bridge. Many eventful things have happened 
in five years whicli have brought this question 
Promincativ before tho nation. The Indian 
Merchant Marine Committee has issued its report 
-which though falling far short of tho aspirations 
and cipeotauona of tho nation is, however, some- 
thing m tho nature of half a loaf is better than no 
io.iL Our benign Oovemraent is pleased to torn 
uown the main re^mmrndation of tlio Committee. 
^ ivl . lod'wi. Government is on expert 
fi! 2* shclviog most Lcneflcial mattera 

“ ‘*^"0 is a great popuiar 
ciimcur for undettakmg any step or Icj^lalioa 


Monograph on the Mohenjo-daro* 
Excavations 

Sit John Marshall writes in Tho Benares^ 
Hindu irnu-cr,sify 2lagazine for April : 

A three-volume monograph on the excavations- 
at Mohenjo-daro will bo going to press in a few* 
weeks’ time and may be expected to be Issued to- 
the public in the oarly part of next summer. 

Since this site was discovered by Mr. Banerjl 
six years ago. the task of excavating it has been- 
cam^ forward by n succession of different of^cera 
bdonging to ray Department : first by Messrs- 
Vats and Dikshit j then by the writer himself ;■ 
and latterly by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Mr. Mackay, whom the Government of India has- 
recently boon fortunate in attracting from. 
Mesopotamia. 

With tho work of all these officers, the forth- 
coming volumes wifi deal fa oxtension : at the- 
saroe time, it ■will aim at surveying generally the 
whole field of pro-liistorio culture now opeacjd ud. 
in Sind, and tho Punjab and Baludilstan. auiT. 
besides sirccial draplcrs by other experts, -will 
include an ’an.alysi3 of all Uio pictogrgpluo records- 
frora Mohenjo-ilaio and Harappa by Prof. Langdoii. 
of Oxford imd Messrs, bydney Smith and Gadd. 
of tlio British Museum. 


Bolshevik Air-Power 

Mr, V. B. Mehta writes in tho IndiaiK 
Review for April : 

Dow. few people know of the attempts that* 

ti^9-w tliat Soviet Russia made up her mind to 
^me a great air-nower ; and to realize her 
I l-ought a largo- 

namber of machines or parts for them from. 
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Oermaay. IlolIanJ, Austrii. and Italr. She ha^ 
also extcnilcd her coramercial air-routes, trained 
V'io's. and c<inipt«d wrodromoa. Atont the rnuldle 
of 1025 she poi&essed on her active list 037 a>^ro* 
p!aD<'3 and gean’anes, vhkh included ohicrvatioa* 
mafKines, fu'hUPit-machinea. and heivy Ambers. 

The Soviet Govemroent contnhutes a certain 
enra of moser for the hnyins or buildiss of the 
oevT Air-Fcrce, while the rest of the money le 
civen by the pjopte. A society called “The 
Society of Friend? o! the Air Fleet ’ has been 
formed under the ebairmanthip of 11. RrhoOl Its 
members, who are the joint owners of the Air 
I'ieef. rontnbute W kopeVs each annually. .\t the 
end of list rear, th* members of the Sooety 
numbered 3.0WO^. The Society \iaa branches 
all ever what was formerly called the Russian 
Xinpire. The membership of tlie Society la in- 
creasina rapidly on account of the propasanda 
which is larried on by means of circnlars. lectnree. 
and cinemas. Joy-ndes are also Riven free to the 
people.. People arA made to feel (heir proprietory 
nshts in jthe Air Fleet, and ao (hey have wiUinsly 
paid their contribotians which amount to over 
12.000.000 Ropeea. 


Practically the whole arenal system from 
Tondon throuah Amsterdam, ikrlin. Moscow. 
“K ter, Odessa, ud thence into the Caucasus ia under 
iKuiso-Oerman control The Dobrolet is a Soviet 
Society roansRed by the Junkers Company and 
operates lietween lieniocrad and Roster to uatnm. 
And throuah Tiflis traversios the Caucasus to 
ibika. A recent extension of (ho line now }oios 
lULu to Teheran t‘i<s PahUvl (formerly Eozehb The 
Tetsian Parliament ratified lo February 1920 tbo 
-concession to the JnoLers Company to carry Iheir 
air mail for five years. The Society has abo 
started another route in Tnrkestaa frooi Tashkent 
to Vyernyi on the Chinese frontier, and runv a 
TCKUtat service between Bokhara and Khiva. The 
Tlkrvozdukhput is operated in the Ukraine, and its 
iloscow aaencr is taken over by the Deutschcr 
Aero-LIoyd. The Zakavia operates in Trans- 
Caucasian States with its headquarters at Tiflis. 
It lias recently run a feeder lino to its Trans- 
Caucasian route to Rrivan, the capital of Soviet 
Armenia. The 1924 reports show that these four 
Companies flew 1.000 iliRbts over 237 000 miles 
cairyioR 25,00 passengers and lOO.OOO lbs. of 
weight. 


Tlie Turlcstan Soviet Air Force has faster 
plrncs than any the British have m India. Russia 
lias also Riven a ciit oi 12 aeroplanes to the 
Afehau Goveramenf. The personnel of these 
aeroplanes is mainly Rnssian and Oermao.and 
its aerodromes at Sberpur near Kabul, JelaUbad. 
Kandahar. Uaibak, and Chankar were laid out 
under Russian and German directions. The Bnlisb 
■Government is therefore feeling very anxious 
.about tho safety of India. 

We are also told that Soviet Russia is 
beginning to strefcli an air-aira towards the 
Par East. 

Last year, tho Society of Friends of the Air 
Fleet otganiwd an air-dight from Moscow to 
Peking. The Soviet Government declared ex the 


time that Ih^ objects o.f tho llight were three, 
namely, fl)Tho exploration of an air-route to the 
i*t r.sst ; U> The cimealina of relations between 
the Sonet Government and the friendly peonlej 
of Mongolia and China j (3) The training of pilots. 
It IS probable that a'rways will soon be coa- 
structM across Siberia lato Mongolia. Manchuria 
nod China. 

It will iia remembered that there was also a 
Janaoeso flight from Tokyo to mosenw last year. 
Did that llight signify that in the not distant fnture 
Ru'.sia, Germany. Japan,— and perhaps Nationalist 
China which is so muib under 'Red” intluenco— 
will form an air alliance ? Eastern Earonc, the 
Near and Middle Eist. nni the Far East are 
already under the control of these nations. ^Yhat 
more they might do after their alliance as cemen- 
ted. we must wait and see 


Indians Abroad 

The following figures of population of 
Indians abroad according to the latent returns 
are reproduced from the same journal. 

Kamo of country. Indian population. Date of census 

Dnluh Empire 

Oeyloa S20JXI0 

Jtntish Malaya CCUOOO 

Hons Kong Stj'' 

)tauntias 2G4 521 

Seychellea 
Gibtaller 
Nigeria 
Kenya 
Uganda 
Nyasaland 
Zanzibar 

Tanganyika Territory 
Jamaica. 

Trioidad 
lliiiisb Uutana 
Fiji Islands 
Ba&utaluid 
Swaziland 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern iibodesia 
Canada 
Austialia 
New Zealand 
Natal 
Transvaal 
Cape Colony 
Orange Free State 


50 

100 

20.759 

5.C04 Asiatics 
515 
12B41 
9.4 U 
18,401 
121420 
124933 
00,034 
1 ?) 

7 

50 (Asiatics) 
1,250 ( ., ) 

1 200 
2,000 


Tbtof for Dnlieh Empirt. 

Foreian eounlrus. „ , , . . 

Unitw States of 3,1 lo (Asiatics) 

Amenca , . 

Madagascar 5 2 < 2 ( „ ) 

Reunion 2J94 

Dutch East Indies (Say) 50,000 
. Indians 

Sorinani 34.057 

Mozambique 1,100 (Asiatics) 

and half-castes] 

Persia 3 827 

Total for Foreign countries. 100 521 
Grand total of Indians overseas 23)5,21'). 


1020 . 

lOlJ 
3021 
1911 
1920 
1020 

1920 
1031 

1931 
1021 
1021 

1932 

1921 
1921 
1021 
1911 
1911 
1921 

1921 

1920 

1922 

1921 
1921 
1921 

9 1921 

1921 

2.294.724 


1910 


1920 

Not 

loFs 
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Achievements of Ancient India 

KhaUlur Rahaman writes in Patna College 
Magaxine ; 

To Europeans, Groeco is the homo of Philosophy, 
Science, Art anil every intellectual creation ; anti 
there ate the best leasons for this opinion too. 
Yet, there are Asiatic lands which, in tho history 
of culluto deseivo a place besides Greece, as 


Shakuntala is a mastcr-pKco of draiiiatic anil 
poetic work. These developments which India 
attmned were in no way inferior to those or 
Greece or China. 

Calcutta Corporation Councillors 
Reaponsiblo for Cholera Epidemic 

- . The Calcutta Medical Journal^ edited by 

sources of light and spmtual help. These • arc distinguished physicians, blames tho Coun- 
India and China. Wo find a systematic growth hnvimr 

of culture and inte'lect in the throe countries al- ciHora of the Calcutta Corporation for havmff 
most about the same time ^uite independent of nnwiltiugly caused the death of hundreds or 
one another. citizens from cholera and typhoid fever. 

From a very early date ilusic has been studied The Health Officer of tho Calcutta Corporation 
and cultivated in India. has done hia best to clieck tho spread cf cholera 

Linguistic science was known to the Indians in Calcutta. The latest > remedy has been widely 
from a very eaiiy date. advertised and freely circulated. But no special 

bears the Palnr ia .ho Matter o. LiaaaMc Trte‘!!K‘o?Sffi 

. have after a great deal of deliberation negatived- 

Out setting of Greece, India and China together Jh? propi^al of providing the town with tube-wells, 
is further justified by the fact that these Uirce The supply o! unfiltwed water has failed miserably 
lands each* independently invented coins : China some wards. The commencement of tho 
about l.liOO H.C.. Greece about 700 B.C. and India epidemic coincided with a strike of the sweepers, 
about 400 B.C., and from these three beainniocs we should like to impress upon the Councillors 
all other coinage of modem times has dev^oped. el lhe_ town that they are responsible for this 

As regards strong rule, good govemment, and epidemic and for the deaths caused by it. Tiiir 

•wealth, India was unqucstion^ly great Councillors have not been negligent,, .however, 

SistocSiof aod“ Bot ollfe aBd !S,1?kiV“’'°a“'ll,i? 'ilffia 

in government, and were Uiua not unhko the bard^ know when the grand project 

early Roman republic, Durmir the youth of the ^ ^ 

great Buddha, his father Siiddhodhan was tne believe that this epidemic has partly at all 

head of tho republic of the Sakyachn. events been spiead by tho remissness of the 

Remarkable it is to note that philosophy spiaog Corporation in sopplying filtered water in sufficient 

up spontaneousiy and independently m these quantities in a year when there has been no rains 
three far-sundcitd lands-Qrccce, India and China, for some time, and tho heat has been excessive 
Another link which unites Qrcocc. India .'ind and consequently the people requiring larger 
China is the search for a trustworthy Logic— the quantities of water. 

Science of Reasoning. 

In every land of the East where Buddhism or — 

Hindnismwcntin the middle ages, the knowing 
traveller recognises to-day in the arobitectuio and 
sculotuto before bitn many cbaractensiics of Indian 
religion and art. The architectural styles of China 
and Japan, C.imbodia, Java and other Eastern 
counUies arc charactciizcd by Indian ideals. 

Special schools were created in those days to 


Ideals of Gurukula 

I’rincipal T. L. Voswani’s convocation 
address at the Qurukula University, published 
. 4 , .WWW o ,s, 1“ Vctfic Magazine for April was an ox- 

tiain students in law, government, war, medicine, celleot vindication of tho Qurukula ideals. He 
rhetoric, poetics and inathematica. In the 4th characterised the current system of education 
JieiituryBC. agreat university had grown up at Jndin aq n hn.l “imlfoiin,,” j t 

Tdxila, and thither from every quarter of India. «“! ._, “I? “ nuitation which leads to- 

the line&t young men went for education. Then emasculation. 

after ihu Christian era two Buddhist universities Current education in this conntrv U n tr^nc 
BMW up (Mlhcr .0 .he sooth, .t NuUnda in B.h« nUated system. IUs sb taitaffi -o M 
and at \ikrainsi!a..o.n the Ganges. Down to 1200 uon- And mutation is emasculation. laapc ioil 
A.D. ihesa umvci-sitics were to Asia what BoJogD,;i. pi India’s low vitality was the current svstem 
Ians and Oxford were to Europe in the middle imposed upon her. It had Us Sfn in 

bds Greece, Indiu had, ita dtamalio ml dWm- by Eo'ia ft'Z'T 'eiscmial'lv'’°1mr™eS^ 
other national styles by notoblo ““ing at ’efficiency’ of a'^foreign Govcmine^h*^^not 

C,u’Sy''gr Nortl. iBdia iB a. First '?hSp^l°ck'^anTl;ulo olnefil'a' 

leara. rrichic^ tracedv of administration. .Uero then is the 

o. AaSdoraiB t.”b' ttSTli" fe WU’ ‘SS lWl.e”o”p‘len“fe 
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distiDzuishuitj ; it seperates the mind from race- 
men^nea. Truly has Sri-RrishDa declared m 
the Gita : “From ihe breakinj of memory leaults 
wreck of understaadnur. and from wreck of under- 
standing a man ia lost” 

Tins GurukuU stands as a shining witness to 
some of the great race*memaric3 of this ancient 
mfted land. Therefore, is this Gurukula destined. 

I believe, to pjay a significant part m the evolntiou 
of a new Indian Renaissance which is essential to 
the rebuilding of a new Indian nation. For, never 
let it_be forgotten that a nation is a psychic entity 
and 13 brought into being by ideas and ideals 
transmitted by the race-consciousness and the 
environment. They ate true architects of a nation. 


How to avoid Infection 
The Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health for May says: 

The diseases transmitted by food and drink 
may be avoided if one will refuse to dnnk any 
nnboiled water, to eat any uncooked food, and to 
eat with unwashed hands. The dishes should not 
be washed in cold water, which may contam 
parasites, but should he scalded. 

In order to avoid skin infections, insist on 
having the laundry work boiled, for ringworm and 
omer skm diseases are known to be transmitted 
through the laundry. In bathing, use rata water 
of known parity. The water from a pond may 
contain parasites. 

Lastlv, while one should know the dUTerent 
sonrees of danger, and shonld form the hid>it 
of doing everytlmg in sneh a way as to avoid 
infection and to preserve tho health, the matter 
should then be dismissed from the mind. Notblog 
is so deleterious to a person as to be constantly 
feanng some disaster. To live healtnfuliy. one 
should early form correct health habits, and as 
soon as the practice of hygiene becomes hatulual, 
forget it. 


Some Defects of oar Edncational System 


case of manual training. This would eijdp the 
st^ents with the necessary knowledge of these 
subjects while saving them from the heavy burden 
of preparing them for the University examination 
and prevent cramming. 


Racial Relations in the 17. S. A. 

The National Christian Council Rciiew,. 
in reviewing the activities of the Com- 
misstOD on intei-racial co-opeiation” for 1927, 
observes . 

One of the disquieting features of tho year has 
been die high school strike at Gary, Indiana, 
where while pupils refused to allow Degrees in 
the school. To quote the report, a significant 
feature was the tact that a large percentage of 
tho strikers were young people whose parents 
were bora in European countries, indicating the 
presence of new elements m American race 
prejudice due to economic fear and industrial 
competitioo.’ Other discouraging elements of the 
situation are the great disparity in the quality of 
educational opportunities provided for children of 
the two races . and the entire lack of proper 
provision for defective and delinquent negro 
children, this very lack increasing the preralenoo 
of such crimes of violence as are particularly 
associated with the feeble-minded of all races. 
Conditions in (be 'Black Belt'— the area of rural 
counties contaiDing more than forty per cent, 
of negro population— show the fewest signs of 
progress. The most discouraging feature is the 
apathy of large sections of the Ohnstian iChurch. 
who fail to grasp the peculiar responsibility of 
Christ’s followers or tho 'impications of their 
Christian faith as it applies to race lelatiODS.' 

But in India commanal dissension is 
regarded as the chief reason of her sabjugation 
and backwardness ' 

The Commission has been reudeiing- 
usefol service in other ways as would be 
evident from the following remarks : 


Mahatma Hans Raj draws attention to 
somo glaring defects in our educational 
system in the March number of the D,-A.-V. 
College 2Iagaxvie, one of which is : 


It IS often complained that our students sofTer 
under a rather heavy bniden of too many snbjects. 
There are some who hold that certain subjects 
should always form a part of a boy’s euacation 
— m fact most experts would suggest that their 
own particnlar sulject must form a part of a 
boy’s necessary equipment whatever might happen 
to other subjects. There are others who suggest 
that the burden on the shoulders of our boys is 
becoming mcreasmgly heavy. Cannot a compro- 
mise between these two views be possible 7 11 we 
would make a distinction between the subjects 
that are to be taught and those wherein a student 
13 to be examined by the University, a way would 
be found out of this difficulty. The hradm.istcr’s 
certificate of adequate knowledge m foraer 
subjects may bo considered necessary as has bera 
suggested by tho Calcutta University m the 


There is, however, another and brighter side. 
Lyncbiogs have decreased from tiiirty m 1926 
to sixteen in 1927. A county m Texas has just 
oppened a new hospital with the same facilities 
for patients of both raco<, and witli equal 
oportoDities for negro and white physiciass. In 
many places the schemes for communitv welfare 
are managed on an inter-racial basis, both as to 
cootnbutioos received and as to the expenditure 
of the funds. Perhaps the greatest encouragement 
comes from the new attitude of students and of 
educational institutions. About a hundred such 
institntioas are oQenng courses in race relations r 
studenti. negro and white, are holding joint 
‘forams’ in a number of centres; essays and 
these are being written on the subject ; and 
rcseao^ projects are under way. In many cases 
this new interest leads not only to theoretical 
study, bat to the formation of personal contacts 
and of eo-oporativa work between members of 
the two races. 



India and the Simon Commission 

Bie lioie Fahne, the oSicial Commumst 
•daily of Berlin, makes tho following remarks 
on the demonstrations that signalised 
the otrivol of tho Royal Gommissiou in 
Febraary last: 

Tho EnfilisU press has vainly tried to avoid 
ot tecAot exealo in. 
India. Although the EuglUh censor still prevents 
our getting a clear picture of what is going on. 
it is at least clear that anti-imperialist strikes and 
•demonsttationa are taking place in all pacta of the 
country. The first clear evidences of a growing 
national revolutionatv movement date back to 19^1. 
The bis cities of India are now in a state of sieg^ 
■Enalish armored automobiles circulate through 
the streets, and English police fire at parading 
demonstrators who havo hero and thero embarked 
upon .1 barricaded warfare with the armed powers 
ot EnglisU imperialism. 

The cause of this movement is the arrival ot 
the English Boyal Commission whoso appointment 
was promised in 1919 and whose present dntjr m 
to investigate how much tlie Indian people are 
■fitted for .farther self-government within ‘he 
British Empire. 'No Indians are represented on '»n 
■ComraissioD. which in point of fact merely 
symWlics tho common impenalist front of "I 
Enslish parties against the Indian people. At the 
head ct the Commission stands Sir John Simon, a 
Liberal M. !’• and therefore a member of Jh© 
OnroMtioD, The Coromission also includes Mf. 
waUh. tho Minister of >Var in ilacDonwde 
Cabinet, and Slajor AUlce, an undersecretarv m 
tho War 'Dcjiarimcnt of the same cabinet, polh 
these men represent tho forces of English social 
iuiKriaiisui. 

The December session cf the Indian National 
Ccccicss in Madras made it dear that the arrival 
cf this Cen mUsicn would arouse widespread 
orr“ 0 -‘‘>t' 0 n. Hie National Cengress. which includes 
all elements of the Indian National movrtneut. 
from the most reactionary of tho big InUi^ 
c.,pitaitsls to iho most radical meml'Cis or tho 
"WotVciw' and PiapanU' Party, adopted a resolution 
of Ccddcdlv l.cft Wire tendencies. Porihe.fir^t 
time in iit histoiy the National Cotgtess cfllr^aliy 
demanded the ccoiplcto icdci^cdonco of Iodia-~ 
a nectatame that Gandhi had refuted two jeara 
ago. 

Tl.o ltidi»Q are now livieg under the 

impetialism. which has 
i«*p luMbtr jai«nMfi<d ly the soeaited IKusal 
b.'frctkwiiKTi'l’* Dovetnmfol. Tho 


Conservative Governaiant, but His English 
Majesty’s Liberal and Libor Opposition as well. 


The Uprising in Canton 

Id the course of an account iu 
Ihimanitc regarding the three days’ revolution 
at Canton last December, an “Eye witness” 
gives a picture of the affairs nod shows 
how revolutionists go about their jobs : 

The Canton Commune committed no great 
political e^or. Its policy was in reality extremely 
just. . Its decrees assured the co-operation of the 
working masses, the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie 
ana the soldiers. It addressed appeals to the 
workers, and peasants of all Chins, and to lha 
interoation.'il proletariat. Its decrees will bo read, 
spread, and commented upon br peasants and 
workers throughout all Clilna and tbrougbout all 
other colonial countiies. Tho latest Chinese ex- 
ploit will be compared with tho fruits of a year 
of Kuomintang government 

Canton has proved that tho Chinese working 
class can tako and exercise power. The coirection 
of certain faults and omissions that led to the 
defeat of the labor government will permit it in tho 
near future, to maintain itself in power once power 
liM been seized. Canton has shown the masses 
their one and real leader — tho Chinese Communist 
Party. 


India in the Eyes of Continental Europe 

Wo read in The Ilhidnsiance Student 
excerpts from Dr. Taraknalh Das’s lecture on 
Ibe altitude of Conlinoutal European powers 
(owaids India AUhougU tho Anglo-Saxou 
world is primarily interested in India, the 
view of Iho Latin world, Tutonic world, 
Slavic world, Scandinavian world and tho 
League ol Nations regarding India, as pointed 
out by Dr. Das, may bo read with considerable 
interest. 

KuAXCE A5D IXWA 

The trend of French thought on India can bo 
fairly understood from tho slady mado by various 
Fropch R.-i\aDis. In Iih book “America and H*co 
Prof. Albert Domangeon 

of the ScrUnne writes : 

aiutkid,’ ccr^lViba India is tie typical colony fer exploitation. 
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Immense, rich and thickly populated she repre- 
sents for her masters at onca a fortune aad a 
defence. It is through India that the Bntisli 
Empire assures its destiny. India is the haltlns 
place of Bntish commerce to the Far Eish India 
gives the fleet places of support for the sea routes. 
India recruits for the army legtms of high-* 
stunted soldiers ; native contingents fight for Great 
Britain m China and South Africa. 

From the standpoint of World Politics. French 
statesmen are interested in Indii They realize 
lhat the center of gravity of World Politics has 
shifted to the iar East and to the Ilediterraaeao : 
and no practical statesman can ignore the yalne of 
India s man-power, economic strength and strategic 
position, in the eouation of future balance cf 
power. 


Italt awd lyniA 

Hew Italy appreciates India’s struggle for nation- 
hood. I have come to the conclusion that Fascist 
Italy has great interest in establishing closer 
rnlinral. economic and political connection with 
India. However, It was in the International 
Philosophical Congress held in Italy that Indian 
philosophers such as Professor Das Qaota aod 
others were given recognition on eciual fcoUog. It 
was Italy which took the initiative of sending a 
cultural mlsnon to "Indian India.’' by sending ibe 
foremost Italian scholars to the Viswa Bharati The 
Italian noiversities preseated a library of Italian 
Isteratnre to the same institution. Dr. Tagore’s 
reception in Italy by Premier Mussolini is of great 
intenvatlonal sizmflcance. I was in Como, at the 
Volta Exposition, held in memory of the great 
Italian scientist where India was represented by 
two Indian Physicists of repnte— Professors Bose 
and Saba. Indian students are welcome to Italian 
Uniyersities. Rome is the home of the Inter- 
national Agncoltaral Institute where practically all 
nations of the world are represented. 

The progress of Italian shipping and industry 
makes it imperative for Italy to seek new markets 
for tinished products. It will depend upon Ibe far- 
sighted Indian patiiots to piomote cultural, eco- 
nomic and political co-operation with Italy in 
terms of reciprocity. 


of India will iocreijeGermiay’s power .and inflieace 
'in World politici, whereai it will decrease ths I 
power of die present colonial pavers of tiio West. 

German educational institutions are welcoming 
fomga students. Japm of .all nations, has fully 
^hzeJ the significance of it and the Germia- 
dapanese Institute has been established in Berlin. 


ECSsU AXD I^DZA 

Even during the Iregims of the Tsars. Russian 
universities carried on Unental studies on an 
elaborate scale This has not been givenup : 
on the contrary, it nas now been mtensihed 
in every sense of the worl. The Soviet 
Gavemment is not satisB&I to confine the work 
of Onentat studies carried on by eminent 
Russian scholars, but they have made special 
arrangements for Oriental students to study 
Rnssian history and literature*, 

Soviet Russia, having all forms of civilization 
within her borders, and the Russian people being 
less prone to esclu»iveae$3 on racial grounds is 
sympathetically mclmed to Asian culture and 
msutuuons- 


Russian interest to attract the intelligentsia of 
India. IS seco in the invitation extended to the 
Indian leaders, touroslists and educators to parti- 
cipate in the celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of establishment of the Soviet Government. .Men 
like Faodit Moti Lai Nehru, Ramananda Chattenee, 
Prof. K. T. Soah and others are certainly not 
communists . but they were invited. Russia wants 
to remain on friendly terms with India. 


ScA.sDLVAviaN Cooyntixs ami Ixpia 
It is sufficient to mention that the interest of 
the Scandinavian countnes in Indian thought and 
aspirations is genume. They have shown their 
tnendly attitude on every suitable occasion, by 
accoiding proper tecogoitioa to Indian scholars 
such as conferring the Nobel Prize on Dr Rabin- 
dranaUi T^ore. The Scandinavian countries aro 
not impenalistic and they want to remun neutral 
m all mteniationai conflicts. Thus the public 
opinion of the Scandinavian people is a very 
valuable asset. 


Geiuxaxt AM) IM)1A 

ff IS aarn'Tsaffy recogui'reJ tfiaf of a/f fie 
Western nations, German people have been deeply 
interested m Indian thought. During the l^t 
twenty-five years more books on Sassknt literature 
and vinous schools of Ilmdn philosophy have been 
published in Germany than in India, Indian scientists, 
poets, and scholars are given the heartiest hospita- 
lity by the cultured Germans. 

Oermao industrialists realize the importance of 
Jndia better than any otiier people. Before the 
World War. Germany was on the road to commer- 
cial ascendency m India. It caused real nvalry 
between Great Brilam and Germany. 

At the present time Germany has no political 
ambition ia Asia : she knows that she can never 
secure a foothold in Asia, without creating certain 
conditions which would be dangerous to ther own 
real interests. It is generally recognized in Ger- 
many that I'Ohtically free Inda will be an asset to 
Germany from the commercul pomt of view ; and 
from tbestandpoint of mfernationalrclatioas freedom 


laOIA AM) THE LeIGCE OF NATIONS 
No nation, which wishes to cnltivate world 
public opiQiOQ, can ignore the ia>titatian of the 
f^eagne of Natiuos. IndiA as a member of the 
League, should utilize it to the fullest extent But 
it IS not teug done by the Indian people. Oa 
the contrary India is in many ways being mis- 
represented in the League of Nauons. because, 
under the existing system, persons sent to the 
League to represent India usually do not represent 
the people and their aspirations. They should 
insist tl^ none shoold be sent to the Lcogns to 
represent India who does sot enjoy coobdeniie of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

There should be established at Geneva an 
India Informatioo Bureau, free from British 
Oovemment or League control, and under the 
guidance of an able and recognued Indian leader,. 
familtar \nlh WOrld pOlltiCS. 
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Newspapers and the Advertiser 


having been then nomoro than a poorly 
teacher in a nrovincial school- To-day. besides 


in a provincial, school- To-day. besides 

m Tir ij rr foi. bcinff a millionaire, ho is tlio Greatest 

TJie World Tomorrow explams how far The fiBures mentioned H'3 

tho public belief that the Press is ma largo yarious pabllcations appear fabolous. In tiddmon 
moasure dominated bv the advertiser” is true, to beinG the publisher pE numerous Jiooks. no » 
How ,100, the flaii; oi todoy oUnd in relntion SSL'tto o?o 

half a million copies and none of his niuer 


-- daily ol today 

to the advertiser? That is one 'of the first nnes- 
tions that is asked me whenever I speak on 
ioiirnalism, and from tho character pftho nnes- 


tions asked it is plain that the public bolievoa 

that the pr'-'-- ' 

by the advj 
respect, too. 


niascazines has less than 100.000 riders. It ' is 
estimated that tho. total_ number of his readers^ is 


— — n tliat too puoiio omieyos than lOnfidOOO In othpr words, ono out OI 

i® T? every five zanan^o is a reader .oj his 


% th6 ndVeoasen It is MM . thot in this S fiS4 S“ o KVuslm ta MoSuS“li>"ei 

Konnoi" Sa4li?n,Ld in t4t part oi tho UnW 


Sowspais are oS likely to ^old^^'to iho 
-temptation to let thp large advertiser take charge 

of their editorial columns : the stroug ones are What accounts for such an astonishing success 
freer from temptation to yield and freer from as he has achiaved ? Was it due to a large amount 
danger of boycott, because groups of advertisers of capital having been placed at bis disposal ?‘No, 
*v.i. i A AAA. ,A A .r-Aranc ^ ..».a a for, 03 o luattcr of fact .Mr. Noma started 'vith 


realize that the enormously increased volume of 
advertising in the snoceRSful . newspaper has 
relatively decreased their individual value to tho 


little or no capital, Was iti then owing to excep- 

- -A - — AAA..-AAA.:. ^ tiooal cleverness in seizing and making the most 

newspaper manager. Strong newsji^pere are of opportunities to meet aud plcaso tho populii*' 
mdifferent ,to Uvreata of boycott. I have before wbrn? 

No. ho is possessed of no such talent The 


this recorded the courage of the Now York 
TTorM when a department store manager deman- 


ded that it should make no mention whatever A? over since. ho started in biisinoss as 
of a serious elevator accident in the store. The a. publisher he has consistently worked hard with 


smcerity and enthusiasm. This, and notliing else, 
was the foundation on which ho has built up his 
great business. Mr. Noma now occapies an en- 
viable position, being the pioprietor of nluo.suc- 
cesstul magazines. Hut ho nover passes a single 
day in idleness. Ijiko Mr. Curtis, owner of ttio 


answer of the World was to. put the news of 
tho accident at the top of its first page, under 
a conspicuous headline. 

We are further told : 

iaV'3oi¥\T“® liU ’ Me’'! “SlTvInl^ ”tU 

we'ckS ^rthe“?u rere.triStl’' le f on“^,eSt“ an “re- 
small-town nowsp-ipers in order to call its w.are9 °°.® .P^pblom. which claims, his 

to the attention of the gullible- Laws a8aiD«it 'ihoio.ai 
get-rich-auick advertising in tho floancial field 
havo helped newspaper owners to a better morality. 

Other factors which have helped newspaper 
editors (o purify their advertising colnmns have 
hsen freguent snccesfnl suits ngainsi them — not. 


whoio .attention at, all times is how to make each 
issue of his magazines a better one than its pre- 
decessor, Sometimes he is an .nblo editor, gom^ 
times a coed writer, sometimos a sbrotvd 
husiQcssmaa and sometimes an expert advertiser, 
lie gets througlt as much work daily as five or 

Lowerer, icponm w ll,o,r new. mumas-terenre 

ol lo<aics siislained tliroacli improcr odvcrlisma Sht mi!n os oSo mm “ Cicenully wim 
ct Manse of misslateracnts in tho advertisemonfa ® ‘ “ “ “ “ 

lliomselvcs. 


Still, another almsc which is yielding to tho 
progress of time is that of political advertising. 


Tho "Magazino King” of Japan 


might and mam as one mao. 

Every page of his nine magazines reveals his 
personauty, his ideas, his views. lie never forgets 
that ho sbarted life as an educator and it is liis 
dcsiro to serve society as an educator throughout 
Ilia . life. It is no exaggeration fo say that to-day 
ho 18 ono of tho greatest popular educators and 
spiritual leaders of Japan. 

Among tho magazines he publishes iuclndinB 


- . . . „ . . ono for women, another for boys .'md girls, another 

Ison innisgata tells ns in T/ic YounffRisi for liUlo children and yet another which is intend- 
Iho life-story of ilr. Seiji Noma who is for enleriainmcnt pure and simplo, there *is 
populaily known in Jopan as tho “Mneozino °“»5 i? unique in character and of 

Kina.” Ti.„ arlicin reveal. lhe_ eatraorfinar, . 

dealing with oratory, but.in no other country' than 


A.,,, WHH-H .nr. i^oma 13 rarncuiariy prouu. 

nrhlnTf-moriia”' Ar'ii ""j Awicrt (Eloquence). Thoro are many books 

M man and incidentally dealing with oratory, but in no other country' than 

giTos some lUea ol jonrualism and tho reading Japan is a magazine published which is devoted 
pubiio In Japan. cntirojy to tho subject of speech-making. It is 

. _ , , Mr. Noma’s pet magazine not only bccausf it is 

I was nobody peerless m character, but bocaUfac it was this 


T»cnly rears ago Mr. Fciji Noma a 
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Tnaz^'ne that save him a secure foothold as a 
magazine puhlisher. 


The Imperial New Year Poetry Patty 
We read in The Japan Zlagaiine for 
March : 

The annual poetr? party at the Imperial 
Palace which was cancelled Isat year oa account 
of tho national mouinin?, was held this year in 
the Phoemx Hall m the Palace on the mormog of 
January 23. 

As he avas lonz indisposed the late Emperor 
Taisho failed to personally attend tho party in the 
latter part of his reign, to the reeret of the nation. 
Now that the Era of Showa has been inaugurated 
under the reisn of ihe new Emperor the people's 
pleasure at the holding of the first poetry party in 
the. presence of the young Sovereign was great IIis 
3Iaiesty made his appearance in ordinary 
military dress, accompanied by Her Majesty the 
Empress. 

One of the Court Poets made au announce- 
ment that in accordance with Uia Matty’s 
command 'Freshness of the MonuUin view” 
was tahen as the snbject of the New Year 
poem. Then the selected poems were read in 
the. order of from the lower grade to the upper, 
which was followed by the reading of odes com- 
posed by the Princes aud Pnneesses of the Blood. 
After that those of the Empress and Empress- 
Dowager were read three times each. Finally the 
nrst verse of the Emperor’s poem was loudly read 
by Count Ohara, llassci (chief court poet), and the 
iibcond verse by the other court poets, repeatedly 
five times each. Tbe ceremony was followed by a 
bananet in the South Hall, 

This New Tear Poetry Party at the Imperial 
Palace has been a enstom for five hundred years. 
Anybody, even of the commoners’ class, is entitled 
to present a poem to tbe Contt on this occasion. 
Those selected as wonhv are presented to Their 
Majesties and tho pnnees and princesses. The 
gathering is a function reflecting the harmony 
existing between the Imperial Household and tbe 
nation at large. 

The odps composed by Their Majesties, the 
princes and princesses, and those selected from 
among the many presented by the people have been 
published in the japan Magazine. 

The Emperor’s poem 
Yaraa-vama no Iro wa ..Vrata ni 
Miyure domo. 

Waga Matsungoto ika nl ka 
Aiuran. 

(Meaning). At the beginning’ of the year tbe 
mountains look refreshed, but wbat of tbe state of 
the nation over which I newly reign ? 


Universal Suffrage in Japan 
The April issue of the same magazine 
gives an account of Japan’s first General 
Election under universal suffrage : 

The sanction of universal suffrage, the JapancM 
people’s enthusiastic desire lor many years, yet 

93 — 1 '.) 


pending so long, having encountered deadlocks in 
successive sessions of the Diet, at length passed 
both Houses . m the SOth session on March 23. 
1925. to CO into operation from the following 
generat election. 

The ordinary general election was to take place 
in May. four years after the last electioj, but the 
new law’s enforcement was in fact earlier, that is 
on February 20, as a result of the dissolution of 
the House of Representatives on January 20 this 
year. 

In consequenie of universal suffrage, the num- 
t«r of voters was increased byOUOlOOO. While 
they numbered l,<)00,00*') under the limited election 
law they have now inrreased to 12.000.000. 

Tfie candidates reached the large number of 
compared with the number of members of 
the Lower Hoaso, 406 

As the door-to-door visits tn electors which 
ha-1 formerly been made by candidates under the 
old law IS now strictly prohibited tbe weap- 
ons of the candidates were public speeches, the 
distnbutioD of literature, aud propaganda by means 
of posters, etc This was one of the features of 
tbe clectiop campaiga Yerbal battles were most 
(t«<|tteat For mstauce. the eighty-euzht candidates 
in tbe seven constituencies in Tokyo Prefecture 
held 4.003 political meetings. Individually, one 
mao had one hundred and six of such meetings, 
beading the record being followed by amety-four 
and eigbty-tbree of other candidates. 

The nnmber of those who waived their right 
of voting was relativelv low, much lower than 
bad been anlicipated The highest percentage of 
abstainers was shown bv Yokohama : 35 5 p. o. 
then Osaka 28 p. c. and Kyoto 2D n c. In Tokyo, 
It was a little over 24 p. o. When compared 
with the 340 p c. of absutmere in the last election 
for (be Prefectaral Assembly the general election 
showed a satisfactory result, These figures in 
Japan compare favorably with those of the general 
election m Eozland. with abstainers, coming to 
43 p. c. in 1D18 , 43 p. c. in the United States in 
1920 : 38 p. c. in France in 1019. 

Eight candidates from these proletarian parties 
were returned to the Diet, thus establishing their 
solid foondation in the Lower House. This fact is 
considered quite a blow to the old-fashioned 
pariumentansm which threatened the free opera- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Total Ballots, tbe percentage of abstainers and 
Valid vot« I — 

Itallots, total .. 9.972.201 

Percentage of abstainers, average •• 19 9 pc. 

Valid votes— 9,821.479 


Ecooomic Re-constructiou of China 
Ghieo-Tseng Mai in the course of an in- 
formative article m The Chinese Students' 
ilonihly surveys the present economic 
position of China. China, according to him, 
DOW sailers from chronic poverty and foreign 
exploitation, although she has a vast fertile 
soil, innumerable industrial labourers and 
abandant natural resources. He examines 
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tho diffcreat oconnmic piob\oms ?I Ijj" Jo5hin/‘'uSl?cr°°i3 '”oi”B''cil<ibrat while sUll 

country und sucBoit- tbc linos on ivliioli tso a„prcculiiii: tier as a itreat u-oiiiin, yet tb™™ 

ecouoravc re-comtruction of China should bo utooraoco rather fails, jicrhaps, to r?® , 

conducted • masuitude of the work she undertook, and ne 

T • • 1 . • I’f. aiinarcntiy uncomiucrabio diflicultles ^MlU vrhiui 
Plainly C’n-jas vrf"^m 2 need is industnahzaUnn *1^*^^**^ 
and cnhanocmeDt jt pnxluctiviiy.. In other words. \Ve must realito that in Mrs. Hutlcr sday a 
incrca.>e of ' iwli.otioa is the pn^uiary ,pro'*icra woman was without education, without a vgte. 
China tnoneii i.ur distnlutiou should also bo autj jj^jicrty lussdl aulotiiaUc.al!y to 

conn’d- T-'d husband. Sho miiihu indeed. Jc.ad a useful hie 

Ti “it’ft'r*'. to decide which at home, hut her usefuinc.'.a was never allow^ 

di'b.rallo ‘9 to. which system R^nml^ the extend beyond the domestic sphere. The 
crealovt amount of production on the one l and, a^ nrofeasions wero b-irrcd to ficr— indeed, she was 
f.ar distribution on the other, As we all know, reniinied as havinij the mental caiwoilitics to 

the total production o| potion depends on the iq^ them. Josephine Butler was always ao 

number of productive “hiblishmcDta U has and Iho anient supporter of the movent for tho hiaher 
desreo of productivity of *hc^«tablishn^t^ And of women. She was always troubled 

in turn, the establishing of p^ucUvQ O^nuatio^ anKcred by the social injustic which drove 

depend? neatly on many women to prostitution as a means of livch’ 

ms spirit of ^h® people. This spmt misht ui^ hood ; she was bitterly mdisnant that women 
allsortsof lorccstoallhncs o! pwlucUvo ^ivitic^ belter social classes wero kept a.s far as 

and build up I>^ possible in i«noninco of that underworld where 

with masical “Jf such suilerins was inevitably inflicted on women. 

For many years sho did privato rescuo work. 
taUns into her own homo and treating as daushters 
tho women who met cUewhero with so little truo 
sympaUiy nod lovo. In this, it should bo mco' 
tiooed. sue had Uin wann>bcartcd support of her 
husband, who always welcomed her protegees 


tish and American experiences, the system of pn* 
vatQ capitalism permits the fullest play of ibis 
spirit and arouses it most strongly thronsh ap- 
pealins to theselMnterest of the p<‘ 0 ple. But, un- 
fortunately. it has its dark side. A true syslciD of 
nrivate capitalism necessarily results in heartless 

exploitation of laborers by the capitalists, mhenoe wHjTkindncw’and sy'mpathy' ' 

in a wide dif^rence of wealth betwen the nrh imd Ij Contaalous Diseases Act rassed in 

the poor, snd estvbhships an idle or Icisur^ class, icoi iRr.n nnd 1 &G 8 Hint drew .insAnt.(n» 

China shonld benefit by ^be bitter expononws of ’from )ier homo life to challcnco traiTition 

the European and Aracncan nations to avo'd th^o ,in,j public opinion. These Acts, applied to certain 
evils of private capitaUsm, Shifting our glance to and Military centres for the parposo of 

tlie other extreme of tho picture, wo .perceive <»m- Sting venereal disease, provided for ti?e 
monism promises to.guarantee lUStiM indistrAntion. roaiatralioo and police supervision of proaiituleS, 
Agmo. to the despair of all, this kind of gnomic periodical medical examination for the 

system also has its mherent shortcorains. It chokes dgtgcUon of venereal disease, and their compul- 
the operation of the initiaUve of the “®.® sory detention in special hospitals if found to bo 

depnves the peo^e of enmnsia m for enerectic jufeett^. It is obvious that the Acts struck at tho 
production- The wssi^bihty of such a sit^tioa w^ constitutional rights of the prostituto, Uiey 
demftpstrat^ in Russia beforo the inhxj^cUOT of ^j^prived her of all legal safeguards and of every 
the New Economic Policy. ^ cuaranteeof personal security. Aprotest acainstthem 

13 an increase of fair dist^nbuliOT 3 certain small body of men was disregarded, 

h J, ,aoa preserves fair distribuliop ef rreallh on gSisider tho r^riVaita of this sensitive woman 

who knowingly offered herself to public scorn 
and OTnleinpt, who was willing to leave a home, 
husband, cluldrcn, and assured social position, to 
fight for Ibo rights of tho social outcast. At a 
time, when no woman ever addressed a public 
meeting, consider how sho would be regarded, 
speaking openly on a subject which no woman 
should even know of, certainly not mention. She 
knew, too, that organized religion and the medical 
profession were against her. Yet from her very 
first meetings, her eloquence, enthusiasm, and 
vivid personality ivon supporters. An ever m- 
acas’mg band of workers studied, spoke, wrote, 
meeting insult with indifTerence, apathy with firo. 
The straggle continued for seventeen years • the 
end came in ISSG when the Acts were finally 
rep^ed, and it was a victory for the principle of 


the other. 

The course of our economic reconstruction should 
follow tho following lines : 

1. Judicious Socialization of Industries With 
Appropriate Encouragement of Private Enterprises. 

2. Promotion of Laborers’ and Employers' 
Organizations with State Regulation o! their Acti- 
vities- 

3 Participation 'of Economic Groups in Natio- 
nal Economic Affairs. i 

4 Equalization of Social Wealth Through Socio- 
Political Taxation. 


Mrs. Josephine Bntler’s Life and Work 


E.1L Turner contributes the following to i“Hce. 
the Inquirer of London- “ ^beu Josephine Butler did not leave 

pnbho life. She went on working till 1000, in 
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spite of her husband’s ill-health and subsequent 
death in 1S90 ; she lived a tranquil life amons 
her children for six years and died in December 
1806, quietly, while sleeping. 

Such was the life of this woman who fought 
for justice in the face of the opposing traditicm of 
centunes, whose work is still leavenicR the world. 
^0 has been called “the most distinguished 
English woman of the nineteenth century.” 


^Iween the Jews and Arabs in Palestine so iu 
Singapore he metes out justice to the different 
lutious. Ha favors the ilalayan and gives hira 
the more important government positions, most 
of the police being Jlohammedan lialayans, or, 
better still, members of the Indian elite- the 
dependable Sikhs. But whereas the Jews are not 
granted free entry in PalesUne. the doors of 
Singapore are open to an uncontrolled flood of 
Chinese immigration 


Singapore 


Dr. Wolfgang Von Weisel in the course 
of an illuminating article on Singapore in 
T ossiscAe Zeilung of Berlin gives a graphic 
description of British Malaya (parttcnlarly 
Singapore), its inhabitants, its government, its 
strategio position and incidentally refers to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to that place. 
About British Malaya he says 


Bntish Malaya embraces the Eoglish Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlement*, together with 
Singapore, the English nrotectorate of the Fede* 
rated Malay States, and the unfederat^ Malay 
States. It, coatams 130.009 square kilometrea of 
land, and In 1031 iSs 3,400,000 inhabitants included 
IJIOO.OOO Cbidese. and since that tune immigration 
has increased the Chinese percentage still farther. 
In the year lOJC no less than 358.000 Chinese 
entered Singapore, and during the same peilod 
only 130,000 left it. This makes an excess immi* 
gratioo of 240,000 Chinese a year, or 20,000 a 
month. 

Cut the Cb!ne<e are not the only ones who 
migrate to the Malay States. An ever-growing 
stream of another people is pounng into Penang 
the second largest British port m the Malay 
Peninsula. They are Indians seeking their 
fortunes in a land that contains everything to 
make men happy-gold, and tin and coal, and 
rubber, and rice, and pineapples, and coconut, 
palms and wood, and bananas, and coffee, and 
tapioca 

In 1921, 48,000 Indians entered the country. 
Four years later, in 1925, the number of Indian 
immigrauts had increased to 91.000, and only 
43.(XK) left the country m that vear. In 1926. al- 
most 175,000 immigrants came from the Sooth of 
India, nearly 150.000 of them with the assis- 
tance of the Malay Government and under the 
control of the Indian Immigration Bureau. In tbe 
same year GG.OOU Indian immigrants departed. At 
the end of 1927 .British Malaya contained at least 
5^ 000 Indians. 

The little peninsula that extends from Siam to 
the equator and separates tbe China Sea from tbe 
Riy of Bengal has become the boundary between 
China and India. In Singapore the world of 40l) 
million Chinese meets the world of 320 million 
Indians. Great Britain’s new naval ba»e is situated 
on the spot where the Bntish Empire stops 

being brown and begins to turn yellow. 

No one could say that the English are dispiea^ 
by this development, although they are taking 
pains to prevent the Chinese from growing ,too 
rapidly at the expense of the Malayan popul^oa. 
Just as the Britisher acts the part oi ailatet 


Proceeding the writer tells us : 

The richest of the many rich Chinese in Sinsa- 
IHireis Mr Tan Ka-kee. the rubber king Uis 
concern buys native rubber from the inhabitants of 
Sumatra, and bis planters m the Malay States 
supply the rest of his needs His factones, which 
turn out fifteen thousand slippers, and so-and-so 
many shoes mid hats a day, employ ten thousand 
worker* 

Mr Tan Ka-kee came to Singapore thirty years 
ago as 3 poor, penniless immigrant He has made 
money like an American milliocaira and he spends 
It like an American He leads a simple solitary 
life Uis offices are shabby, but he has spent fonr 
million dollars establishing tbe Nationalist Univers- 
ity of Amoy, where theChinese are educated accord- 
ing to real Chinese principles. He also gives live 
hundred thousand dollars a year to the head of the 
Poiversity. Dr. Lim Boon-keng, an extreme 
Nationalist leader. 

Lim Boon-keng. himself a Strails Chinese, has 
made many speeches m the past year urging the 
uoificatioD o. the brown and yellow races. He also 
leaches (his message in his university, which is 
supported by money that Tan Ea-kee has made in 
an English colony 

Lim boon-keng’s teachings fall into two divisions. 
Cbiua IS deeply in India's debt, for from India she 
learned tbe lesson of Buddhism, the highest 
spiritual message ever given to hamanity. Through 
Buddhism. al«o, India gave Christianity and cnlture 
to Europe. This cultural oonaeciion between China 
and India should lead to active association between 
the yellow and brown races. To this end the 
ludians must organize societies just as the yellow 
race has done. These secret societies must then 
organize further cells to work in behalf of their 
race. The cells will then appoint a common 
executive cammittee representing both the yellow 
and the brown races, with headqnarters in pmga- 
pore. the oaloral capital of the yellow and brown 
world. . , 

Tbe first attempt at co-operation was earned 
out this year when Tan Ka-kee, Lim Boon-keng, 
and Kabindranatb Tagore met in Singaprre— to the 
great disgust of the Chinese, who have no use for 
the Indian poet. Nevertheless, the hopes of the 
South Chinese leader, whose honest idealism even 
the English admit, are not broken. At a breakfast 
given tn hts honor by European consuls. Lim made 
this impolite reply to a toast of *A united China 
and a unitM Europe 1’ 'Jnst let China unite, and 
Europe will have to unite or perish.’ 

The English are opposing the speeches of Tagore 
and f jfn Boon-keng with European techniqne. 
These speeches thev take much less seriously than 
they do Mr. Tan Ka-kee’s money, which really 
imtates them. In short, they are bnilding their 
great naval base between the island of Singapore 
and tha southern end of Johoie. The b^e ta 
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protected to the north by the jungle of Eastern 
Malaya, and to the cast tiy the shallow waters ; 
and a big aviation station is being prepared to meet 
any aerial attacks. 


Famiug; with Elephants 
Tracy Philipps writes in the Times : 


documented articles fin TJte Political Science 
Quarterly. He concludes with the following 
observations : 

It seems necessary to revise our idea of a 
■’government of laws” as contrasted with a govern- 
ment of men.” It cannot mean a govemmeni 
where disembodied rules inexorably control oy 
their automatic operation tho determinations ot 
. the human sovereign; for laws require 

Although the African elephant is still commonly formulated and interpreted and admin^tered ny 
Veheved to be untamable, its domestication has human agenmes, and the agenmes chareed wim 
for several years been an accomplished fact Both these mks have the laws in their power to oeau 
the original attempt and ultimate success-tha or mold or break them. It. can. only meaiia 
reward of admirable persistence through many government where th.e sovereign is imbued witn 
yeare-lie to the credit of the Belgians. what we may describe as habits of constitutional 

The value of the experiment, of course, apart morality and of sel.f-impqsed respect for seli* 
from its interest, lies in the possibilities of the chiwit to 

African elephant as a nseful servant. The southern 
provinces of the Anglo-Esyptian Sudan, the Ubangi 
Shari Colony of French Equatoria. and the greater 
part of tho two Cele districts of the Belgian Congo, 
adjoin each other. These territories form a very 
large tract of fertile, open, undulating country, 
well watered, with only a relatively sparse and 
stunted bush. In this area the tsetse tly abounds, 
and horses and cattle cannot, therefore, live. Yet 
for colonists, missions, cotton and colTeo planters 
and agricultural tnbes there is a growing need for 


impo^ rules. Only in this sense and subjeqt. to 
these limitations is the idea freed from misleading 
and mischievous implications. 

From the point of view of political science 
the doctrine of sovereignity therefore means in the 
last place as in the first that law is and must over 
be at the mercy of human agencies; that good 
government cannot rest on the futile attempt to 
set up automatic barriers of abstract law to limit 
the action of the human sovereign, but that, it 
requires a careful attention to the organization 
,o » Mvw ivi govermueDtal agencies into a system resiionsive 

the plough. It would decrease the menace of famine, fo .tht«e .forces whose iniluence in the coinmupity 
increase both quality and quantity of fo^stofTs. and desirable and practicable to promote; and that 
release native labor, It is one of the objects of its effective functioning will always, depend . not 
the twenty-five years of experiment to place at (be merely on machinery but on tho existence \yithm 
disposal of tropical agriculture a valuable economic organs of government, as well as within the 
auxiliary. Ploughing by elephant, in lo^ condi- community at large of certain habit^ and states of 
tions, has proved to be fourteen times less cosUy which will make for restraint |^te twt 

than the same work done by tractor. of^the one, and for obedience on the part of the 


AVotking on an average from 5 a u. to 11 a.^. 
one elephant ploughs two and one-half acres of 
land in two days. The elephant, furthermore, 
can be, and is. used for other farm work, such 
as stumpmg, and for the colleciing and piling of 
timber, as well as for transport in open country, 
as a feeder to or beforo construction of roads. 
Two of the elephants at the farm draw a cart 
carrying live tons of material. Elephants trained 
at the two farms are already in use by planters 
who are working on their own resources and by 
religious missions. Neither of these can afford to 
make costly experiments or to employ wasteful 
methods. 

Four elephants are employed on the mission 
rultivalions at Buta, two by Mr. de Steenhault de- 
\V aerbeke. a planter at ucmbca, and others on a 
cotton farm at Bambessa. 

The cost of maintenance is low. The food 
of . the elephant consists almost entirely of 
twigs. leaves, and roots. Maintenance, inclodiog 
mo pay pf two men for eacli elephant, 
naincss .and chains, food 'extras,' ointment^ and 
ueprt^UoD. works out at an approyimato total of 
slightly over a shilling, a day for 

each clcphanL 


The Luctrine of Sovereignty of Laws 

the Trinccton 
tho doctrioo o[ 
TCrcfRoty m tho coutso o[ a series of well- 


Other. 


Science and Literature 

Arthur De 0. Sowerby writes in The 
China Journal for April : 

It is sometimes a matter of surprise that 
literature and science so seldom, go together. By 
this we mean that amongst scientists, all of whom 
have a fund of information to impart' to their 
fellow beings, there are few that are able to 
couch that infoimallon in language of a good 
literary style or oven sufficiently simple for the 
layman to understand, and that amongst men of 
letters there are few that have a sulficicntly good 
grasp of science and scientific methods to be able 
to interpret accurately to the reading publio that 
which the scientist would have made known. 

He next asks why litterateurs are consis- 
tently QDSciootiiic, and scientists poor in good 
literary style. 

In the first place let os consider men of letters. 
AVhy are they so consistently unscicntifio ? Is it 
because the particular kind of genius that makes 
a man write well and in a good literary stylo 
docs not sort with the kind of genius tha*^ makes 
him a good scientist ? Some may hold this to l>o 
the case ; but w.o are inclined to disagree with 
them, for the simple reason that there are not 
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lackicff eiampl*'* where hitth Iilerarj' ahthJp and 
ailvanced efifTiHfic altainmcnt are rnmlinnl id a 
siDzIe individaal There is no nco<] sperincally 
to mcnticD ao; names : we can all call many 
«iach cases to mind. We are tnclin^ tolay the 
blame on onr systems of education, whcreia it 
zcnerally happens that a hoy nr yonna man U 
ziren a cne-sidwl traiohiz. If he thowa an 
aptitndo for Has«ire. in nine ra.sos out of ten bia 
traininz in science is either neelccicd or dispens- 
eti w.th altcsclhpr. The result is that, as he 
derclops thr.se literary aifta that some day will 
mabo him famous, he fails to develop alnos with 
them that precisene«s and exactness io deftnition 
that 13, essential in science. He becomes inclined 
to sacnBcc truth to literary efT^^t, exvtly as manv 
.'irtists. even zreat ones, will sacrifice the exact 
form and true colour of a thlnz in order to help 
ont creative ideas of their oso, Hotb the rrnter 
and the artist may f-e strivire tn produce some* 
thins new, remoutdinz and f«ndinz to their use 
stich materials as como to their hands and we. 
therefore, must allow them some latitude in (his 
respect. Hut this can txi ramcl to at.snm ex- 
tremes. as for instance, in the cubist and futnnst 
schools of art aod the distortion of facts to mako 
a Rood story in a sewipaper. 


Now, with resard to the poor Uterarv ability 
of the ecleutiit. it 13 ecoally true that it docs oot 
follow that t«caus« a roan is a sood scientist he 
cannot express himself in sood literary style. 
There are Rood sacntists who can lay claim to 
coaaiderable literary ability. There ahould be 
many more. 


And in cooclosion the writer blames the 
present system o( cdacation 

Aeain. wo are iocHned to blame our eyslems 
of educarioa If ooly (he yooths in our achoofa 
were dnllod into expressioR themselves in sood 
simple lansasBO and were tausht eomelhioit of 
the beauties of sood liferalnre st the eame time 
that th ey are leicg inculcated with the facts and 
accuracies of rcience. we misht Bed our scientists 
a somewhat lers loarticuiato body of men : a 
body that could make rcience known to the 
world at large in the way it shonld be m^e 
known, instead of havios to depend upon the 
inaccurate eapretsions of (ITect-seekioR men of 
letters. 


Korean Independence 

In 7 he Asiatic Uetitiv for April. Dr. 
Thomas Bsty. LL. D., states the circumstances 
under which Korea camo under the subju- 
gation of the Japanese rule and examines 


whether sho caa achieve seU-goverument. 
Incidentally he observes ; 


The present writer would be tho last to eay 
that a pbrsically weak kiuzdom can justly l>o 
BQpprcsscd bv one stronz kiozdom lest it should 
(« absortied by another. Hut there is a difTeienic 
lrt>taeen aeaknes.4 and rottenness. An honest, cn- 
I'zhteneil. and sec^lMc Government— like that of 
fl-nmirk— need not l^o afraid of its weakness. 
Uiit liiHtus.* in ili>‘ train of the l>ody politic, 
lotiirable locomotor ataxy lo the executive, male 
a Slate 4 danger to the world. Suib a stato is in 
the position of an international person who is 
feeble-minded, an 1 w ho iniist bo taken care of 
lest she should set (ire to iliu town or make over 
her properly to a desizninz usurer Such inter- 
national abncrmahls lias been Iptlo discussed by 
theorisU The olil publicists were content to 
dismiss DOO-f'hnstaiQ lands as muxia lupma , 
countries with no rights at all ifodern theory 
has tended to regard them all as ooiml interna- 
iiooal persons a theory sadly derueated from in 
practice The status aod rights of countries 
which are ailliclod with governments so incapable 
that they lADDOt steer ibo shin of state haio 
never >«en consiJerol Mere seltlsh extravagance 
such as Ismail's id I'gypt . mere savage cruelty, 
80<b as Lofier’s id I'siagosia. do uot renuer a 
state abnormsl. aoy more than they show, an 
individual to be a lunatic. It is when the aclminis- 
traiioo 13 iDcapablo of llxity of purpose or 
lodepeodeoco io action, and when it falls help 
lessly or vcoally under the control of one foreurp 
lollueoco after another. wallowiDR in the trough 
of world-politics, rudderless and pounded by the 
seas, (bat aa honest salvor may step m. 


About Korea he says : 

There i* no doubt that the Koreans will obtain 

K liiical nehts in time, and msv be before very 
ig. All the best elements in Japanese politics 
concur in conderonioR tho ^lolicy of Japonicizing, 
wbuh was the first inspiratiOD of Japan in Korea. 
Events have shown Ihetr. that the way to hold an 
empire together is to humour local predilections 
sod ideas. Cut bo long aa there is a possibility 
that Korean autonomy would be turned into a 
lever for Korean independence Japan can never 
feci eafo in making the (oncession of aiiionomy. 
A contented and Korean Korea within the Japanese 
Empire is the ideal of moat relioclive Japanese. 
Bof the rossiliility of being again confronted with 
a Korea, independent in name aione. and the 
prey of unscnipulous impenalisla and adventurers 
ID reality, la more than she can be asked to 
tolerate. 


Wo must keep our judgment in suspense 
nntil we have beard what the Koreans have 
got to say. 




Onr readers will be glad to learn that in mediate. Examination in Law of tbo Calcutta 
the Rnal 111. Sc examination of the Allahabad 
University in Chemistry lliss Sheila Kat has 
secured the hrst place amongst the successful 
candidates. Miss Ray, whose academic 
distinction we referred to in the Modern 
Rerictv for September, 1927, obtained a first 
class standing first in order of merit. In this 
examination she submitted a thesis on the 
iciluence of light on colloids which was 
highly spoken of by competent authorities. 

We ate informed that Miss Rat is anxious to 
join the B. 8c. class of the Allahabad 
University and continue her researches. 

Miss Fuiuiusu ScLiAif Saeina Beovm. the 
second daughter of Mr. Moid*ul Islam of 
Calcutta has just passed tbo Inter* 


University having come out second in 



Mrs. Kamalalaya Kakoti Mrs. Kanakl&ta Chaliha 




INDIAN W003IANHOOD 


/13 



The Life Members of Uie Hindo Widows’ Home Association 
Prof. Karre sitUoK in tlie centre 


Tof merit. She has been educated at borne. 
(After her Afatriculationsbejoined the Diocesan 
College and took B. A. deegree with firet 


Glass bODonrs 10 English. She appeared in M. A. 
examination as a private stndent, in Persian 
and Arabic^ stood farst la tbe Uoiversitj and 



Hostel for the students, the S. N. D. T. College 


I 

t 


Shreetnati Natbibai Damodher Thackersey 
College for Women, Poona 
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was awarded a Gold Medal. We learo that shs 
still observes the Purdah aad has to study- 
law at home. She is an ardent social 
•worker and is the Honorary Principal of tho 
Sharaseah Zenana Madrassa. 

lx Assam Mrs Kama.latata Kakoti and Mrs. 
Kanaki ArACiiAL UA (.wife of Mr. T. P. Chaliha. 
M R c Sjr-at-Law) have been jointly editing 
a mi^nlhly periodical in Assamese called tho 



a great Assamese woman the story of 
self-immolation for the sake of* her liusband 
Oodapani is chronicled in history and cheri- 
shed 10 tradition. 



Dr. Vithal Raelioha Lande Buildine attached 
to the S. N. D. T. Eanyashala 



The Hut where Prof. Karve first Commenced 
his Work 


Prof. D. K. Karve. Founder, Indian Women’s 
University, Poona. 

"Ohar-Jenti" with conspicuous ability. Thit 
is the first journal in Assamese conducted 
by ladies, and tho few issues that have been 
published contain matters both interesting 
and instructive,— a fact which '.reflecls Rtcat 
crcdjt^on tho joint-editors. Besides editing 
tho ‘■(//iar-7fii/iV’ Miw. h'xKon takes an ardent 
interest in tho cause of social welfare among 
lb® Asstmeso women, sho being tho Secretary 
of iaa MaJiila Samifr at Sibsagar. Sho toot an 
lo. orkanising tho Jayinoti festival 
It biosagar this year, — a festival in honour of 


Kja uio occasion ot his 71st birthday tho 
Poona City .Municipality presented an address 
to i rot. D. K. Karve whose devotion and- 
sacniico in tho cause of women’s education 
bavo been most exemplary. With characteres- 
tio zeal and enthusiasm ho founded twelve 

years ago a Homo for Hindu Widows” in 
a small hut. which institution gradually 

developed into SinmtUATi Nathuiai Dahodukii 

llKCKCUSAT Ixuu.s- WoilKx’s U.MVllIJSITY. 

liberality of tho lato Sir 

kithaldas Thackorsay, who contributed Rs, 
^ lakhs. Dr. \. R. Lando and other donors, 
Ifof. Karvo Las acr|ulred funds yielding an- 
annual interest of Us. 70000 ^ 




Mr. Gopecdra Narayaa 
91—14 


ronceptioQ waa due to a great man of prayer called 
Doctor Stewart, who was a Highlander from the 
extreme north of Scotland with pure Celtic blood 
ninaiog in his veins He had the mystical 
devotion which is often to be found in the Celtic 
nu». He waa a splendid specimen of humanity, 
standing well over 6 ft. in height, but In tempara* 
nient he was as gentle as a child, h'rom the very 
first be became lihe one of the Africans themselves 
and WM entirely devoted to them. His 
institationr which he called Love-dale or the 
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and ?Sirn’^ of stones has been 

extreme old a=e. ^ ^ of the mountaios over- 
placed It is railed Stewart mountain 

loohiDK Hichlander, who often 

as a memory gj^gg and thought of the 

walked up and ®iaes au 

HighlandB of Scotland -where aiid coats. 

“'"rtWemstilution . i« 


eaucaieu biue nroud ot uie laui 

Sir James ^^oi^^^^/JIh^the Africans through 
that he sat side by aide wi n tne j„gtica of 

all his school days- The preseu j 

South Africa, Those of other i^cs 

the same happy §^P?Fij°?vpre The two daughteis 
have also been e^oatm there. i Jloham-nadan 


tne saints uaHJv t>>orp Tne two uaukui«.»» 

have also been e^oatm there. i Jloham-nadan 
of Mrs. Gool of ty the name of ilo^er 

lady (whom I loved to “It ^ rn^ g^g both 


lady (whom I loved to “U hy ® ^g^e both 
on account of her delightful tc me 

educated at Forthare. It wa^ ^ ^jjg msUto- 
to see their passionate entnasuam 


tion. . T>- A Polled Bishop Smyth. 

An old saintly Bishop, “‘tej to 

h^ given up the last years of gtudcnts. Once 

He was deeply loved by aii in« 


ho came down to Capetown and all his students 
gathered to welcome liim. I was 
to the party. There wcie Indians, -ualayas, 
Africans and English, all students of .JPtthare 
and pupils of the Bishop, it would have 
been impossible to have had such a happy 
gathering unless Forthare had stood for perfect 
racial equality. Those Indians who have gone to 
Forthare love it with a deep devotion. In soma 
ways they are outstanding men and women m 
South Africa. The Africans love these Indians, 
b^use they have been educated side by sme 
with their own people. The week that I P^ssea 
at Forthare was one of the happiest I ever bad 

in South Africa. It was like paradise after tne 

racdal prejudice and colour bar outside.^ Perhaps 
the moat charming thing of all was to live in the 
house where the old Bishop had made his home. 
When I asked, on entering, for the Bishops 

room (he was not hiinseif at Forthare at 

that time). I was told "Oh the Bishop hasnt 
got a room of his own. He has a . corn^ 
of the Verandah out here along with the- 
students.’' When I realised that he was much 
over seventy, it made me thornugly asbamea 
of myself and my own comforts. To think of thfr 
way in which the simple old man lived. I must 
tell one amusnig story m conclusion which wuir 
show what I mean by paradise. 


There was there in the same hostel an oldf 
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lady, who was hccselecper; and thouch creij- 
liody loved her. tho wa« tnown to ♦a* very strict 
with the studeots. Tbo two Mobammcilaa 
-daughters of Mrs. Gool i)«p>i to tell mewiihgteat 
clee how when they had di-soleied Rome nilo and 
the houseVccvcr had scolded them they wouM 
niD away to the old Dishop and ho always took 
their side and excused . them for any breach 
of discipline. I could picture very easily to 
myself the Bi-hop betog won over to act 
as peare-maher in such domestic scenes as 
these. If the saving i« , true, which Tolstoy 
pla/'es at the .‘head ol his most Icuautilul story 
Where Love is, God is” 'then I am sore God’s 
'presence was found in that' houso where no racial 
or colour feeling could ever possibly have any 
entrance. 

The Late Honourable Mr. F. K 
Hambyar 

> • The TaHJiY Kesan ofKaala Lumpur(P. M.S) 
bas brought the sad dcws of the sadden 
’death of Mr. P. K. Nambyar, who represented 
■ the Indiana in the Council at Straits 
I Eettlemeot. lie waa born in MaUbsr on 20tb 
t'Aptil 1869 and was edneated at the Zemorio 
1 College, Calicut aod the St John's College at 
Ombridge frocu where he passed bis 0. A. 


with hoDOura in 1693. Ho was called to the 
Bar m LS9]. la 1904. be went to the 
F M. S and practised there as a barrister. 
At Peoaup, where ho had made bis home, ho 
was doing a good deal of social service to 
our people there He was the founder of 
the Indiau Unemployed Home, presideu ^ of 
the Indiao Associatioo, the Hindu Sabha and 
a member of the Penang muuicipalitV. He 
was closely connected with the Hindu 
Charitable Dispensary also For some years 
be was a member nt the Indian immigration 
committee liis death will be felt as a great 
loss bv the Indian community lo the F. M. S. 
We offer our condulenco to his sou DrN. ^ 
Meoon aod hope that he will follow m tbo 
footsteps of his worthy father 

Tho Work of Knnwar Maharaj Siogb and 
Mr. E B Ewbank m East Africa 
In tny notes foe the month of ilacch I 
bad strongly criticised tbo actiou of our 
leaders lo Kenya for their fatal mistake iu 
demaodiog i/ia/e' id tbo [trusteeship of 
tbo Natives aud for their 'tiomtnaiton along 
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Mr. E. B. Ewtant Kunwar Mabarai Siaeti 


luih Europeans to represent Native interests'. 
In tUU coanectlon 1 wrote “We are 
ansious to know how much ICunwac Maharaj 
Singh and Mr. Ewbank, the representatives 
of the ‘Government of India, had to do with 
this discreditable affair.” From further 
information that has now been received by 
mo I am convinced that the abov^naroed 
gentlemen cannot be held responsible for 
this policy of joint imperialism, so^ aptly 
called by Mr. Andrews as the Jackal 

policy.’ ^ . 

In fairness to these gentlemen I mast 
also write here that they did their in 

the East African torritories—iCeoya, Dganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar — to the ®**‘*'® 
satisfaction of our people there and the 
nnited front that they have shown is to^ 
a certain extent due to the efforts, tactfnlnoss 
and perseverance of those gentlemen. Kunwar 
Maharoj Singh and ilr- Bwbank deserve Iho 
gratefulness of the Indian public at homo 
and abroad for doing their duty so remark- 
ably well. 


Maloney and _Mr. J.V 


veslisate Ibe Trade 


The Indian Trade Miision to East Africa 
Tlie Indian Government has sent a Trade 
Comm- • •• of Dr. Meek, Mr. 


lull uTthe' ereaton eTlrade Oeprnrissiener- 
ships at Mombasa and other places. 

They have already visited Iraq, Palestine, 
Egypt and East African territories. From 
an article published m the lodian Daily Mail 
of Mombasa, which is owned by Mr. J. B. 
Faodya, a prominent merchant in ICenya, it 
appears that the mission has been doing its^ 
work very nnsatisfactoTily. 

Here is an extract from this article 


The MUsion arrived at Mombasa bytheS.S> 
ilaUaoA on Aortl M after visiting Iraq, Palestine 
and Egypt. No statement of their terms of 
reference was made : the general impression was- 
that they desired and were commissioned to deal 
especially , with cotton, though statements by 
Dr. Meek m Nairobi appear to suggest a much 
wider scope. It is not known to what extent the 
Mission, were able in Mombasa to collect useful 
information as to any part of their enquiry, 
though the ignoranco of tho public as to what 
precisely was their object naturally handicapped 
any ossistanco they could oiler. 

But tho greatest difficulty. I think, arose from 
the luanner in which the Mission conducted its 
enquiries in .Mombasa ; a nulto messageof wolcomo 
to ih^o Mission on board tho liner was sent by 
Inc Indian Merchants’ Chamber : but this evoked 
their being met ny representatives 
oi that body on board, iho Chairman of the 
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3[issioo only voachsafeil meagre comments on 
their purpose. The impre'.sion creatrf &Qbse<|uent> 
iy, particularly among the Imlian commumiy. 
vas not helpful. 

The Mission appears to bo partial in its invcsti- 
(rations also : not only havo they been unable 
to visit Uganda, that great Market, but they do not 
propose . It 13 understood, to break their jonmey 
wuth^ard to Durban m order to examine 
Tanganyika conditions longer than the call of 
the. boat at Dar-es Salam. As a Mission to list 
Afnca to enconrage trade with India, and parti- 
cularly on cotton rmestions, it can have secured 
extremely little data of \ital value, and hardly 
^7 that could not have been as easily secured 
by correspondence. 

Why the Government of India should 
have sent such Commissioners, nho lack to 
imagination, if not in manners also, we 
absolntely fail to understand. We shjll uot 
Dow_ be surprised if the report of their lo- 
▼estigatioDs proves to be of little use to our 
Indian merchants in Africa and the blame 
of it will lie on tho Government of India, 
which sent such half-hearted unimagtoative 
people 00 such an important mission. 


Back to the Motherland 

Honourable Qadii Mabaraj, the Indian 
member of the Legislative Council In Fiji, bas 
letnrned to India afterthirty-eight years. He was 
sent away as an indentured labourer in the 
year 1800, worked there as a coolie for five 
years and by dint of his labour and per- 
severance be bas raised himself to a position 
of considerable influeDce intbe colony. I bad 
a good long interview with 3Ir, Badri JIabaraj 
He is of opinion that Fiji wants at least two 
Indian barristers, three or foor doctors and 
a few capitalists to do business there. At 
present Badri Mabaraj is the only lodiao 
member of the Council — a nominated one — 
but they will soon have three Indians in the 
Council. He is not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, according to which more than sixty- 
five thousand Indians will get only three 
seats while six seats are to be given to less 
than five thousand Europeans. Mr. Badri 
Mabaraj praised the Arya Samaj in 
Fiji for its educational work. Ho expects 
that under the sympathetic guidance of tho 
present Director of Education, Indian 
education in Fiji will make great progress 
in future. Mr. Badri Mabaraj will speud 
some mouths at bis home in Bamola, Disfnet 
Oaihwal. We wish him a happy time there. 


Arya Samaj in Fiji and tbc Educa- 
tion of Indian Children 

By tho s.nme steamer S. S. Sutlej has 
returned Mr Gopendm Xarayan, formerly of 
tho Gnrukula Brindawan, who went to Fiji id 
the year 19J5 and with him have come 
twenty students, eleven boys and nine girls, 
to receive their education in the Aryasamajic 
institutions in India Mahatma Shn Ram of 
Ourukula Brindawan came to receive them 
During the last three years not less than fifty 
students have come from Fiji and this is all due 
to the elTorts of Mr Gopendra Xarayan, who 



nasin charge of the Ournknla atLautokain Fiji 
and Mahatma Shn Ram who bas taken consi- 
derable pains to make the stay of these Fiji 
children as usefnl and comfortable in India 
as possible. It is to be noted that the 
Ourukula in Fiji has been recognised as a 
branch of the Outukula at Brindawan. This 
movement is really of great significance to 
our people in Fiji and we hope that it will 
continue to grow under tho guidance of 
Mahatma Shri Ram and wilt spread in. 



Tlie Rev. Df. 3 T. SUNDERUND. tt A., D. D. 



Dominion Status Promised by British 
Labour Party 

According to a special telegram to A'ew 
India, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, writing in 
the Glasgow “Forward.” says that if the 
Labor party comes to power, it has been 
decided to pot India on a footing of 
Dominioa Statns, and asks Indiana to help 
tbe Party. 

It is not clear from this brief message 
in wbat way Mr. MacDonald wants India 
to help the Labour party. Past experience 
would not justify India’s helping any British 
party, or the British nation, or the British 
Crown, on tbe expectation of any promise 
made by any of them being fnlfilled. There 
should be a time limit to India's playing (be 
part of “a dope of to-morrow”. Wbat is 
India's doty India ahoold and must do. 
but not because anything bas been promised 
to her. The Qita teaches nishkama karma 
or the doing of one’s duty irrespective of 
what the result may be. That should be 
India’s ideal. Political freedom is tbe 
birtb-right of all Indians, as of all 
other men. It cannot be a matter 
of bargaining. But if it were, snrely 
India has already done more (ban 
enongh for tbe British Empire to be entitled 
to freedom without any additional price 
having to be paid. 

It would be pessimism to say dogmatically 
that the British Labor Party would be 
incapable of keeping its word. On tbe other 
band, it would be uawarrauted optimism 
to believe that Mr. MacDonald’spromise would 
certainly be kept. It would be good for the 
Labor Party if it were really able to 
keep its promise ; for that party would 
then be taken to consist of a good namber 
of truthful men. It would also to some extent 
weaken the grounds of the French ariribation 
of perfldy to the British nation. As for 
India, a Dominion constitution would give 
her a better political status than her 


present one, though not tbe best that can 
be thought of or that she is entitled 
to. 


Famine m Bankura 

Ur J. Coatoau, Director of Public Infop- 
matiOD. Govemrueut of India, writes in 
“India in l926-i7 " 

‘ Fortunately, one of the grimmest of the spectres 
which tormerly dogged the lodiao agrioultunst’s 
footsteps, has now been laid Fsmiue is no longer 
the dread menace which it used to he— tbe rail- 
ways. canals, and tbe greater ubiguity and re- 
sources generally of the Indian Goremment hare 
seen to that A hundred years ago, in one place 
faoime condiUoos cDuId prevail, whilst in another, 
which is now only a few hoars’ journey away 
by rail, food might be plentiful and cheap 



(Rosamokhi). Baokura 
I Photo taken by Baukura Saramilani 

But (hough food may be more easily 
fraosported now than formerly. what 
would happen if the people of some areas 
have ^ no money to buy any kind of food ? 
This is actually the case in many parts of 
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Maoritias, British Guiana and other colonies 
also. 

Returned Emigrants 

The other day a large number of the 
letuTtied emigrants — men, women and children 
who are stranded at Matiahurz, created a 
scene at thf Modern Revietv office. They 
te-]pgpd my room and said that they 
^>'laldll’t go until and unless they were 
assured of a speedy departure to some 
coluny. I used all my arguments to convince 
them that I had neither the power nor the 
means to ship them back to any colony, but 
they were determined not to bear any argu- 
ments. They wanted‘clear assurance’ that they 
would be sent to Malaya or some other 
colony in a few days. It was a pathetic 
sight to see these people, the moral respon- 
sibility of whose degradation rests mainly on 
the Government of India. Wasn’tit theindlan 
■Oovornment that continued to send these 
'people under firo years’ indenture la the 
■proportion o! three women to ten men for at 
least 80 years? And what was the result? The 
people having lost all sense of moral dU- 
■cipHne became demoralised and dehumanised 
and were afterwards thrown away Wee 
sucked oranges by the planters who had 
'fattened themselves by the labour of these 
people. Some hundreds of these wrotebed 
specimen of hninanity arc living atMatiaburz, 
having returned from the West Indies and other 
•colonics. What is to be done for theso 
people? It is a ditficult sucial problem and 
and it cannot be solved by any individual 
efTotU. If it were possible to get the help 
oi the Indian Government, something might 
ho done; but the Government will not do 
anything tillstrong. pressure is brought to bear 
•upon them by ioilucntial leaders. It is a pity 
that the department of emigration, which is 
«moro Ind^aniscd than other department, con- 


sisting as it does of Sir HabibulJab, Hr. 
Hullah and Mr. Bajpeyi should be so un- 
sympathetic towards our own people. 

One of these returned emigrants, a woman, 
stood up and harangued us for some 
miuates thus: — 

<11=^ toiV 

fejjT *tr ? w. vr? srnr Tf^r 

uqii 1 7^” 

“Where is that Government which sold 
us away for five years ? We lost our ixxat^ 
our Dbarma. We lost our caste also. We 
are useless cow and nobody takes care of 
us.” 

There was righteous indignation in her 
speech, and how we wished the Government 
officials were present to get an idea of the 
estimate in which they are hold by those 
returned emigrants. 

It was very difficult to pacify these 
people. The situation was growing danger- 
ous and some of the office servants wore 
badly handled. Then I thought out a solution. 
I wrote out a letter to Mr. G. S. Bajpeyi 
ICS, Undei'SecTetary for the Land, 
Education, Health and Emigration Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government, and handed it 
over to one of the loaders of these returned 
emigrants to be sent immediately by 
registered post to Simla. In that letter 
I asked tbe Government to make arrangemonts 
for sending these people to Malaya — that is 
the only solution for this difficult problem, 
and ilr. Andrews and myself are both agreed 
on ^ this point — as early as possible. That 
pacified the mob and they went away with a 
threat, that they woxild return — six hundred 
of them, if no reply is received from the 
Government Mr. Bajpeyi hasn’t sent a 
reply and I don’t expect one from him. 
Meanwhile the problem remains whore it 
was. 


FIRE-FLIES 

Bv HADlNDRANATIl TAGORE 


'"hUTOre it} thesca: 

Wrue lo tno thy waves atiuscie to 
TU ta ; j 

t'-. j 

loUtcroua dop^r. 


Child, Uiou. Irinaest to my licart 
the KvhMo of the wind and the water 
the flow era’ BjiccchlcfaS Rocrefs. Uio 
. clouda’ dreams, 
(no muto gaze of wonder of the 

morning sly. 


Dominion Statns Promised b; British 
Labour Party 

According to a special telegram to New 
India, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, writing in 
the Glasgow- "Forward,” says that if the 
Labor party comes to power, it has been 
decided to put India on a footing of 
Dominion Status, and asks Indians to help 
the Party. 

It is uot dear from this brief message 
in what way Mr. MaoDooald wants India 
to help the Labour party. Past experience 
would not justify India's helping any British 
party, or the British nation, or the British 
Crown, on the expectation of auy promise 
made by any of them being falSIled. There 
shooM be a time limit to India’s playlog the 
part of "a dope of to-morrow”. Wbat is 
India’s dnty India ahonld and mnst do. 
but not because anything has been promised 
to her. The Otta te.iche9 nishkama karma 
or the doing of one’s duty irrespective of 
what the resnlt may be. That should be 
India’s ideal. Political freedom is the 
birth-right of all Indians, as of all 

other men. It cannot be a matter 
of bargaining. Bat if it were, surely 

India bas already done more than 

enough for the British Empire to be entitled 
to freedom without any additional price 

having to be paid. 

It would be pessimism to say dogmatically 
that the British Labor Party would be 
incapable of beeping its word. On the other 
hand, it wonld be anwarranted optimism 
to believe that Mr. MacDonald’spromise would 
certainly be kept. It -would be good for the 
Labor Party if it were really able to 
keep its promise ; for that party would 
then be taken to consist of a good number 
of truthful men. It would also to some extent 
weaken the grounds of the French attribntion 
of perfidy to the British nation. As for 
India, a Dominion constitution -would give 
her a better political status than her 


present one, though not the best that can 
be thought of or that she is entitled 
to. 


Famine m Bankura 

Mr J Coatmao, Director of Public Infor- 
mation, Government of India, writes in 
'Tndia in 1926-27 ” 

"Fortunately, one of the gruncaest of the spectres 
which formerly dogged the Indian agrioultunst’s 
footsteps, has now been laid Famine is no longer 
the dread menace which it used to be— the rail- 
ways, canals, and the greater ubiquity and re- 
eources generally of the Indian Government have 
seen to that. A hundred years ago, m one place 
/amine conditions conld orovail, whilst in another, 
which IS DOW only a few honrs' journey away 
by rail, food might be plentiful and ciieap 



Famine-stricken icbabitants of Dhuini 
(Sooamnkhi). Baokura 
I Photo taken by Bankura Sammilaui 


But though food may be more easily 
transported now than formerly, what 
would happen if the people of some areas 
have ^ no money to buy any k,nd of food ? 
This is actually the case in many parts of 
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itJilMi 


A Group of Faraine-stric^cen People of Pabhanna-Pal^auM 
[ Photo taken by Bankora Si 

the district of Bankura In Bengal, ■whore send 
famine conditions prevail, though food stuIis will 


■y,_j has established a medical 
’* R school and a hospital for the 
relief of poor people. The 
^ editor of this Review has 

|t| been elected chairman of 

f its famine relief comraitte. 

It is unnecessary to 
r: f harrow the feelings of our 

^t/A readers with details of the 

r”' "I? sufferings of the starving 

! ^ labouring and middle class 

U . . people. The photographs 
reproduced here will give 
, them some idea of the con- 

Ba. dltlon of the people in ^ 

.■ ■! . distress. All sums of money, ‘ 

.■ m . large or small, sent for 

'PAm their, relief will be gratefully 

' accepted by Babu Eamananda 

Cbatterjeo, 92, Upper Circalar 
t, Bankura Road, Calcutta, 

ammilani miU.owners kindly 

bales of dbotis and ‘ saris, such glRg 
be highly appreciated. 


are not selling at famine prices. 

Mr. Coatroan adds: 

"Even the well marked areas o! constant 
drouaht are now secure asainat famine by reason 
of the extension of well and canal irngation and 
facilities for the use of river bed moisture." 

It cannot be said that Bankura is an 
area of constant drought. Yet it Is not 
secure against famine. It has periodical 
visitations of famine Ht is 


Famine Else'wbere in Bengal 
There is famine in some other districts 
of Bengal also, such as BJrbhum, Blnajpur, 
Mursbidabad, Bnrdwan, etc. Several 
philanthropic agencies are also at work 
there. The appeals of these relieving bodies 
for help are published regularly in many of 
the Calcutta dailies. On the principle of 


in the grip of that grim 
spectre now. as the statements 
of tho District Mogistrate 
qnoJed in this Review last 
month show. Tho ample 
means of irrigation which 
the district possessed in 
pre-British days, it does not 
at present possess. In fact 
this is more or loss true of 
the whole of IVest Bengal, 
about which Sir W. Wilcocks 
wrote some time ago. 


Several agencies aro now 
at work to giro relief fo 
Iho famine-stricken people 
of Bankora, one of which 
iL ' . Panknta SammiJani, 

tho district association for 
social Borvico and welfare 
work which did similar work 
on previous occasions and 
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Some Famiae-strlckea Fersooa io Baokura 


diThton o! labour, the editor oi ibis Review 
has ioterested blmsdf specially io the case 
of Rankura, where he was boro. 



A Famiiie-stricVea Boy in Bantura 
95-15 


Earn Hohun EoF Memorial 
at His Birth-place 

The place of Ram Mohun 
Roy in the history of modern 
India is unique. In modern 
times be was the pioneer in 
the fields of religious, soeial, 
political and educational re- 
form It was for this reason 
that the late Mr G. K. 
Gokhala and others have 
calltd him the maker ol 
modern India In his book 
“Young India." pp. 118-9, 
Mr Lajpat Rai says. "Ram 
Mohun Roy, the founder of 
the Brahmo Sams}, was the 
first nation-builder of Modern 
India ’’ It has been a nation- 
al reproach that no memotiaf 
of him has hitherto existed 
at bis birth place Kadba- 
nagat in the Hughli district. A few years 
ago a movement was set on foot to erect a 
memorial worlhy of him The memorial 
coinreiUee wanted to constrnct an np-to-date 
bal] in oneatal style as the principal part 
of the programme. Other items were a full- 
size marble statne of the Raja to be placed 
ootside the memorial grounds laid out as a 



Itadlianairar 

park, a guesi-bouse for pilgrims, a tank 
named “Ram Mohun Sarobar’’ for the supply 
of good dnoking water, a chair named after 
him for the study of comparative religion 
and philosophy, and a museum for the 
preservation of relics. 
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The memorial hall is now almost complete 
at a cost of ^about Rs. 75,000. Bat for this 
Ifr. D. N. Pal, the honorary secretary, bas 
already had to advance loans to the extent 
of Rs. 28050. To repay this loan and to 
carry out the programme in fall a large sanr 
of money would bo still required. An appeal 
for contributions has been issued signed 
by S R Das, the president of the comroiltep, 
Rabindranath Tagore, C, F. Andrews, A. H. 
(jhazoavi, and others. 

All contribntioDS and donations will be 
thankfully received by the Hony. Treasurer, 
^fr. Jatindra Nath Basn, M. A do B. N. 
Basu and Co. Solicitors, Temple Chambers, 
Ko. 6. Old Past Office Street, Calcutta, or 
Allahabad Bank Ltd, Oalcotla, or Itr. B. 
Pal, Hony. Jh Secy U, Vidyasagar Street. 
Calcutta. 


Police Surveillance over Members of the 
BritiaU PatUameut; Visiting India 


If anybody ever eotortalned any doubt 
about tho British Indian Government’s policy 
of using police sutveilkocQ over distiogoishtd 
foreign sympathisers of India, the folloniog 
report of the queations and answers on this 
subiect in tho British Parliament on April 
Sod, ly28, published in tho Loudon Times 
next day, will dispel it onco for all;— 
ilr. TIIURTLB (Shoreditch, Lab.) asked the 
Uodcr-Seorctary for India in a private noUco 
question if it was in accordance with the advice 
of his Department that Oprosition members of 
I’arlnmcnt. when visiting India, were kept under 
police survcillano duiicK the period of their stay 
in that country, and that reports of their speoencs 
were taken by tho police. 

KARL WINTERTON (Uorsham).-No, Sir. 
Mr, TilUliTLE asked whether tho noble 
lord would use his inlluenco with the India OlQcn 
to cct this very disaifrccable practico stopped. 

E.\»n WisTuiTD.v replied that the Secretary for 
India would not feel entitled to interfrro with the 
UoverDtncDt of India in this matter. Tho Ooviirn- 
TOcnt ol India were tespoosiblo for law and order 
in that country ; and if, in the exercise of that 
di-icrctioo, they felt it necessary to take action 
with recani to any particular person, they were 
fully entitled to do so. 

We know that some time ago an Aaicrican 
university Professor wanted to go to lodia 
and spend a year in studying lodiatt con- 
diliont and Comparative UeUgion. The 
American Kovernroent issued him a regular 
■ bo went to tho British 

a lira, it was refused. 
Ibu tculleuaa comes from tho Stale ol 


Massachusetts, tho native State of Miss Mayd- 
Because this American professor inter* 
natioually known to be an authority ou 
“Christiau Ethics” and an advocate of non 
violence, and upholder of justice to all. 
and is opposed to Imperialism, he was 
refused permission to go to India; but Miss 
Mayo has been aided by the India Office 
and Indian official circles in India. 

Any enemy of Indian freedom is wolcoinea 
and aided by the British authorities in India. 
In fact they are sometimes invited (as was the 
casewiUiPcof. VanTyae’s visit to India) on 
the tacit or express understanding that they 
should carry on anti-Indian propaganda 
abroad. Mf Thnrtle may object to the 
ptacUco oi the British Indian Govetnuiant 
shadowing opposition members of the British 
Parliament. But the Government of India, 
under the premiership of the RL Son. 
Ramsay MacDonald, passed the “lawless law’ 
which is known as "Ihe Bengal Ordinance” 
by which many innocent Indian patriots have 
beensont to jail without any trial. It is safe to 
assort that until the people of India succeed 
in securing “self-rule”, police survoillanco 
over friends of Indian freedom, foreign or 
native, will be tbo existing British standard 
of justice and freedom. 

T. D. 


League of Nations’ Health Section and 
India 

The London Times of April 4. 1928, 
publishes tbo following interesting nows 
about the actlvUvcs of tho Uoallh Section of 
tho League of Nations : — 

‘Special study courses In malaria, arranged 
by tho Uealih SecUoa ot the League of Nations 
for iho benefit of medical men who have specia* 
pea. or desiro to Bpccializo. in inalariology. aro 
WDK held uunng tho spring and summer in 
London. Hamburg, Paris and Romo.” 

Thcro is no country in the world more 
roalaria-riddoa than India, In Bengal alono 
several millions of pooplo fall vicliras to 
malaria every year. Wo understand the League 
of Nations' Health Section regards India as 
tbo breeding place of malaria and other 
provcntiblo diseases. If any country needs 
opportunity for its medical men to spccia- 
l|s« in malariology, it is India. But wo find 
tbit London, Paris, Hamburg and Romo have 
been chobon to bo tho centres of activity of 
Uia Health Section to combat malaria. Of 
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coarse, this fact again conGrms tho impress* 
ion ^ that tho Loagao of Nations’ machinery 
(rarioas departments) aro being used to 
promote the interests of varions European 
Poners. India is a I'lember o! the Leagae 
of }ialioas, and India’s Delegation to the 
Leagae shoald demand that tho Health 
Section of (ho Leagae shoald made arrange- 
ments to offer courses on malariotogy in 
India, preferably at Calcatta because Uengal 
is its most malaria-ridden prorince, so that 
Indian medical men may have thoopportnnity 
to specialise in the subject and thus aid in 
stamping oat malaria from India. 

iill Indian medical associations shonld 
take necessary steps to make their inflnence 
felt in the Health Section of the Leagoo of 
Nations, 

T. D. 

We hare long noted, and nritten more 
than once, that Imperialism is of various 
kinds. It is not only political and economic, 
bat relates also to koonledge, both general 
and technical Tho dominant Knropcao 
powers want not only to keep down tho 
ooorganised noo-Eoropean races politically 
and exploit them and their coaotries economi- 
cally, bot they also want as far as they can. to 
bare a monopoly of all higher general and 
technical knowledge.— 'Editor, The Modern 
Jlevieic. 


a member of (bis international organization, 
so that Indian statesmen — members of tbo 
Legislatiro Assembly, may bo able to parti- 
cipato in its annual sessions and come in 
personal touch with statesmen of other nations 
Statesmen from other nations want to meet 
Indian leaders , but it is a fact that even 
(hose British statesmen who sympathise with 
Indian aspirations become victims of British- 
Indian «pies and secret police during their 
visit to India, and hence they do not want 
to go to India Indian statesmen can meet 
on an equal footing with statesmen of other 
nations dnriog tho sessions of tho Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The nest session of 
of (ho lotcr-Parliamcntary Union will bo 
held 10 Bcriia. during tho moath of August. It 
IS noderstood that Pandit 3Io(i Lsl Nehru, 
Mr. T. C Ooswami aod Dewan Chaman Lai. 
will attood ibu British Empire Parhamentary 
Uoioo which ivill held Us sessions in Cauada 
in September We hope these members 
of (be fodiao LegisIaCivo Assembly and others 
who will visit European capitals, daring this 
sominor, nil) attend the Berlin session of 
(he loter-Parliamentary Union, at least os 
visitors 

Tbo Inter PsTliaroentary Union maintales 
itsperniancot headquarters at Qenova, Switzer- 
land, aod those Indian statesmen who have 
world vision should take steps to secure 
membership of India in this organization. 


later-Farliameutary UdIoq and India 

The London Times of April 3rd publishes 
the following despatch regarding the new 
session of tbo Inter-Parliamontary Uoion ■ — 
PRAOUE, Aiiul 2. 

The Council of the Intcr-rarlianienU^ Union 
assembled to-day in Prasuo. with Baron Theodor 
Adelawacrd, tho Swedish delesate, in the chair. 

Eighteen Earopcao rarliameota are represented 
at the mcctiDK, which has for its object Ibo pro- 
paralion of the programme for the Intcr-Parlia- 
menlary Conference to be held in .Berlin next 
summer. X/ie main tinestioos coming up for 
discussion aro (1) Iho development of the Falia- 
mentary system : (2) tho rights and duties of 
mdividual Stales, with special reference to 
sociology : and (3) emigration and immigralioo. 

The delegates were received yesterday by 
President Masaryk at Lana, his country-seat near 
rrigne. 

It is a matter of regret that India is not 
a member of tho Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
altho many smaller nations of Europe, Asia 
and America are its members. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that India should bo 


An^lo-Amcrican Intellectual Co operation 
A London despatch informed us some time 
ago that a party of twelve Cambridge under- 
graduates, some of whom aro bearers of 
historic titles, loft Southampton to get a 
first hand view as to just how New York’s 
“400” functions. They were to be guests of 
some of the best known hostesses of New 
York and also planned to visit Washington. 

‘The party includes Count Serge OrJoJf Uavid- 
off. of Winchester School and Trinity College ; the 
lion, dohn Davies, oE Trinity College, a member 
of the Cambridgeshire Uunt and a whip of tbe 
CambndKOSbire Beagles ; Duncan Whittaker, of 
Cliftheroe. Lancashire, and St John’s College, an 
eDthususlio hunter and marksman, and D. Poster 
Smait.*of London aod St. John's College, an active 
<»ckoter and football player. 

It 13 also possible Lord Buighley. son of the 
Uaniuis of Exeter, of Magdaleno Collego, interna- 
tiooaJly famous as a runner, and Sir Williams 
Bait of St, John 8 College, will jom tho party. 

At the same time welearncd that tbo 
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tees of the Rhodes foundation selected for Iho 
year 1927 thirty-two American Bcholau from 
thirty-two Slates of the United States of 
America. These scholars are chosen on tho 
threefold basis of intellectual ability and 
attainments, qualities of character, including 
public spirit and leadership, and interest in 
many outdoor sports. A Rhodes scholar 
receives a stipend of £-100 a year for three 
years for study at the University of Oxford. 
No restriction is placed on a Rhodes scholar’s 
choice of studies. 

These two news-items show that the future 
leaders of Great Britain are to come in closer 
social and intellectual contact with the Ameri- 
can aristocracy which rules the Republic, and 
at the same time no less than tho sum £12,800 
or about 102.000 rupees annually is to be spent 
by the Rhodes trust to train Americans in 
the atmosphere of the University of Oxford 
and to inculcate in them oectain ideas which 
will promote Anglo-American friendship. 

Great Britain’s economic and industrial 
prosperity in the past largely depended 
upon India and literally billions of pounds 
Bterling have been drained from India to 
enrich the British people, and this process of 
enriching British peoples by the exploitation 
of India is still going on. And yet neither 
the British capitalists, nor the Britishers who 
live upon their pensions from India, nor the 
British Oovernmeut are anxious to give 
fellowships to Indian scholars in large numbers, 
to study in British Universities as a means 
of promoting Indo-British friendship. It 
seems to us that the existing race prejudice 
and the desire to keep India under subjection 
prevents any generous act on the part of 
Britishers and the British Goveioment 
towards the people of India. 

To promote solidarity among various 
peoples or different sections of the same people 
intimate social contact and intellectual co- 
operation are essential. Those in India who 
have ideas about Greater .India and Asian 
solidarity, will hare to devise means to 
receive Indians from other parts of the world 
and Asian scholars in large numbers in 
Indian Universities ; and at tho same time 
first-rate Indian scholars must be sent abroad 
to bring India closer to other nations which 
are interested in bringing about friendly 
^Rh tho people of India, 
ineto can never be genuine Indo-British 

Urn. ^ India. Al the same 

« IS sTident that the leaders of IndU 


will Iiavo to put forward suprooio and 
slncero etlorts to promote Indiau interests 
on a world wide scale. India needs a Cecil 
Rhodes who will endow a foundation to 
enable iirst-rato Indian scholars to go abroad 
and to found Chairs ou International Rela- 
tions in Indian Universities and to bestow 
scholarships on worthy Indians from abroad 
and Asian scholars to study in Indian Uni- 
versities. Tho systematic British efforts to 
promote Anglo-American co-operation affords 
valuable lessons. T. D. 


Schemes To Encourage Japanese Industry 

The Japanese National Products Encourage- 
ment Association has selected ten industries 
which are to bo , recommended for Government 
aid. These are iron and steel, dye-stuffs, soda 
.suipbui]diDC._ wooleu textiles, automobiles. 
alumiQiain. aitilicial fertilizers, machinery, and 
and silk textiles. The purpose of the proposed 
uovernineDt aid is to increase domestic production 
and reduce imports of these commodities. 
Japanese producers of acid Bessemer Isteel are now 
agitating for even higher duties. 

The above news-item will be of some 
interest to lodino industrialists, business 
men and political leaders. Indian industries 
must be protected and promoted ; and for 
this purpooe Indian business men should 
organize on All-India National Chamher of 
CowiHicrcj. which should co-operate with the 
Indian National Congress, to secure passage 
of such measures as are necessary for the 
protection of Indian commercial interests. 
Indian business men, for their own interest 
and for the benefit of the nation, should 
follow the foot steps of the late J. N. Tata 
and endow Indian Universities for scientific 
researches which will aid development of 
Indian industries. T. D 


Research and Industries 

In iho modern world soiooco and indus- 
try are mormg haod-in-hand. Great industrial 
conoorns ol various countries are deliberately 
patromsing scientifio research, with tho 
eaprep purpose of ntilisioe the result 
Flertri^ P™gress of industy. The General 
ii! u® . ,'I“Prioa maintains one 

in ihn 'hPiPPed research departments 
Mientisl. by the loremosl 

«h«n hnia ^ recent statement issued to the 
ahaic-holders of tho General Elcctrio Co. 
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makes the foilowicg aDnounccmeut of the 
achievements of the research department : — 

The development of the cathode ray vacuom 
tube by Dr. W. D. Coolidge was signalized by the 
award to him of the Howard N. Potta m^a) of the 
Franklin It stitute on October 20th. Numeroua 
experiments are being earned on to determine the 
effect of cathode rays upon inert matter and 
living tissues so that commercial and therapeutic 
applications may be developed. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, in the l.aborafory at 
Schenectadv, N. Y . developed a method of using 
atomic hydrogen in connection with an electric 
arc for weMing metals, and, almost simullaneousty 
Mr. Peter Alexander, in the laboratory at Lynn. 
Mass , developed a method for using hydrogen gas 
as a shield around the aro in electnc welding 
Both of these methods fuse the parts so perfectly 
tbatjhe joint is as strong and ductile as the 
original me’al. Commercial applications of these 
methods are now being developed aud new fields 
are being sought for their fuither .application. 

Indian industrialists are lagging behind 
in their duty of patronising sclentiiio 
research. They should aid scientific and 
engineering schools and send pronaisiog 
Indian scholars abroad to aeqaire the best 
scientific education, to be applied to Ibe 
developmont of Indian industries. 

T D. 


The Old Order aud the New 

The failure of the wheat crop in ceitaio 
localities of the Punjab has created a siloa- 
tion which sets one to think historically. 
The zamindars whose holdings have suffered 
most made an organised march on Lahore, 
iu order to show the conditioc of the crop, 
iianyilps of which tbs.v caxiind with Ibem- 
selves, to the authorities and press them for 
lemi&sioD of the Land Revenue. Congress 
workers have also beeu doiog excellent work 
in the way of impressing upon the sufferiog 
zamindars the justice of and necessity for 
sneb remission, as well as the non-crimiaal 
nature of any agitation carried on peace- 
fully for non payment of taxes. For, taxes 
are paid out of the annnal produce of the 
soil, and if there be no prednee or little 
produce, taxes should also accordingly cease 
altogether or be reduced proportionately. 

The principle of remission of taxes was 
widely accepted by all rulers in pre-Bnfish 
India. The taxes that they coliected in a 
good year were never spent altogether, as is 
generally done by modern Budget makers. 
Something was always carried over for evil 


days. It is no doubt true that in those days 
taxation was not such a large scale and 
centralised affair as it is to-day and therefore 
it was easy for the many lords of taxation 
to assess taxes more carefully than now and 
with an eye to the circumstauces of each 
particlar assessee. It is not possible to-day to 
revert to the old system, but the same end 
could be achieved, perhaps better achieved, 
by having recourse to modern methods of 
elaborate crops insurance Instead of spend- 
ing the whole of the taxes received from 
the bail-starved populace on the extravagant 
mstitatioos which Government are in the 
habit of calling “essential”, it would perhaps 
yield far more social good if a portion of it 
were set aside every year to subsidise a 
scheme of crop insnrance to which the land- 
holders would also contribute Such an 
arrangement would be of immense benefit 
to the people as well as to the Govero- 
meot, which wonid thus be assured of a more 
uniform yield in taxes 

As to the movement for remission of 
taxes in the Punjab, we believe it is a good 
sign For nearly all social or pMitlcal 
reform comes of peaceful or violent coercion 
Among the two kinds of coercion we advo- 
cate the peaceful variety; for the other one 
often yields more evil than good and as 
such can not be snpported. We hope 
tbonghifal Indians everywhere would take 
up the cause of the Punjab zamindars, not 
so much on account of sympathy for the 
paiticutac persons coaceiued this time, as 
for the priuciple which underlies the move- 
ment The principle is one on the estab- 
lishment of which depends much of the 
Ji'toxe wfJU-ivpJug uf the -Indian .oeasaatr^v. 

A. C. 


Indian Hockey Team in Amsterdam 
The ludian team is doing exceedingly well 
in the Olympic Hockey Tournament. They may 
have done even better by the time this issue 
comes out of Ibe press. Dbyan Cband, the 
lodiau Centre Forward, has been dubbed the 
world's greatest centre forward, and well may 
he deserve such a name. 

Ibe success of the Olympic team sent over 
by India has done much to elevate India in 
the eyes of the sporting nations; for in their 
opiniou a nation which can turn ont good 
sjioitsmea can also provide good workers iq" 
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any other field of life— soldiers, politicians, 
teachers, industrialists and what not. For 
just as the Waterloo of a century ago was 
won on the play-ground oi Eton, the 
Waterloo of to-day, that which it is being 
fought internationally against man’s lower 
nature, the cause of imperialism, economic 
exploitation and moral degradation, will also 
be won on the play-grounds of the number- 
less schools that are growing up everywhere 
to educate young humanity. 


grounds to charge the corporation officials 
with corrupt practices, we shall limit our 
comments to the effects of tlie unknowh . 
cause, which, in our inability to call i 
corruption, we may perhaps call criminal 
neglect or inefficiency. 

First of all, tho city’s water supply is 
hopelessly faulty. Filtered water is obtamea 
by the citizens with great difficulty ana 
oven then during only a limited number or 
hours. Although most householders are 


We must not, however, forget the average forced by the Cotporalicn to instal elaborate 
low standard of sports .in India, in the plumbing work in their houses, these are tor 
excitement of seeing our’best men wrest all practical purposes ofteu mero ornaments; 
sporting honours from other nations. First for sanitary flushing attachments almost 
of all, by far the largest number of Indian 
young men aro no sportsmen at all. Secondly, 
those few who are sportsmen are mostly 
so in spite of circumstances. They get no 
facilities in the way of training, playgroonds, 
apparatus, etc,, and it is a wonder that we 
still produce a few Dhyan Chands hero and 
there. While other nations look into every 
nook and corner of their lands to discover 
prospective champions, we do notliiog of 
tho kind ; rather in many cases, would-bo 
champions are treated by their parents and 
teachers like would-bo criminals, and every 
effort is made to si^ueeze all sport out o! 
them. Let us all who are feeling a sort of 
pride in tho exploits of the Indian team 
abroad ask ourselves if we ate doing our 
best to foster the growth of sports, athletics 
and physical cnlturo in India. If wo are not, 
have wo a right to feel proud ? 

A. C.' 


Municipal Administration in Calcutta 

Wo do not know if municipal administra- 
tion in Indian cities and towns other than 
“the second city in the British Empire” is 
any better than it is in tho last-named 
place— it would be no consolation to think 
that most likely it was more or less the 
same everywhere ; bat wo are perfectly sure 


for sanitary flushing attachments 
never got any water in them and taps 
situated above tho groud floor are dry as tho 
Sahara. The whole system of water supply* 
if we may call it a system, is so exasperating 
that not a day passes without a million 
voices loudly wishing a sad and painful end 
for those who are at the root of all thoir 
suffering. Due to lack of sufficient filtered 
water the poorer sections of the population 
often have to draw upon contaminated 
sources of water supply, eg, filthy tanks, 
ponds, etc. This is sending up Calcutta s 
cholera mortality fearfully; but nothing can 
be done to fight the situation with tho ex- 
isting supply of pure water. The mortality 
from typhoid and allied diseases is surely 
duo very largely to the lack of proper 
(lushing arrangements in the city. In this 
case, the conditions are far worse, for un- 
filtered water is nearly as rare in Calcutta 
bouses as the Okapi. As an irate corres- 
pondent pointed out in tho local Press: 

Under Section 223 of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, Ihe occupier of any p.emises connected with 
tho municipal water supply shall be entitled to 
havo, free of charee, 1500 gallons of filtered 
water for every rupos paid to tho corporation as 
tho consolidated rato on account of such premises, 
tocother with a sufficient supply of unfiltered 
water .for flushing privies, urinals and drains, and 
cle^siog stables, cattlcsheds and cow houses 
wilbm the premises. Under section 218 of tho said 
Act the pressure of tho supply of filtered water in 
tho municipal mains in Calcutta shall continuously 
fho. pressure of tho 


*u , iu o !•’ f r, » Ml u ' j ‘ . inaa lu ii. .ma tho pressure of tuo 

that Iho Corporation of Calcutta will bo hard supply of unfiltored water shall likewiso bo not 
to beat for callons inefOcioncy and aloofness l®33 than -lO fit. 

from popular sufferings and complaints. In actual fact tho pressure in tho caso of 
Corruption would have been a better dcscrip- unfiltored and filtered water is probably 

}“ ; ‘ 'niiirMcnco more than 4tt ; but it is nowbero near being 
““tmuously’’ 40 It. Wo do not know 


whoUior a bouso-holder paying twenty rupees 
ot most oI the corporn- a month os consolidated role mn get throogli 

gallons of 


UonVollieers;' BuTin"!brrts;nee“oI™r„"^ar Eu"" ewT hoE”'' Get. througl; 
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tiltered water during the hours that water 
flows in the pipes. It is very likely that on© 
would require to instal a hundred taps with 
separate coonecting pipes to get this supply 
to flow into his buckets : such is the pressure 
under which water is supplied in Calcutta. 
As to uofiUered water, a man is lucky if he 
gets 30,000 drops attar being forced to pay 
twenty rupees a month for it. 

Secondly, the way lliat many roads are 
watered in many parts of the City should be 
a revelation to those who practise the ait of 
make-believe. What with leaky hoses and 
low pressure the water scarcely spouts a few 
feet with the result that the roads present 
a dusty and dry surface with occasional 
patches of mud. This, combined with the 
filth that is left in many places umemoved 
for boors by the scavengers, provides a dost 
for the citizens’ homes, food and ooslnls 
which is truly rich in its bacilli content 
During the scaveogeis’ strike in Calcutta it was 
rumoDted that the corporatioo had many 
thousand scavengers and watering coolies 
in their service. These men even • received 
remuneration for working eztra time. The 
number given out was something like 14000. 
Judging by results one doubts whether half 
> that nnenber actually work to clean and 
water tho city thorooghfares. And even that 
number perhaps does not work full time, 
let alone over time. Of course one would be 
mistaken to bold such views seriously 
and to think that the fourteen tboosand 
workers are not all of them real men but 
only book entries drawing real salaries. 
However that may be, there is no donbt that 
the work is done with great sloventiness. 

Thirdly, the Municipal Ccmrl oiten gets 
bold of respectable citizens and fines them 
for such oiTences as committing nni'ance by 
allowing garage water to fiow on to tbe paved 
footpaths outside. When one sees how 
most or many garages are allowed by tbe 
Corporation to be erected witboot uoder> 
ground drain connections, when one sees 
that onmerous cars are washed every day 
everywhere allowiog water to flow on foot- 
paths as well as on the roads themselves, and 
when one' sees even dbobies beating other 
people’s shirts to tatters on tbe same sacred 
' footpaths, one natnrally doubts wbefher 
such cases are the results of any real offence 
or of the oilcDce of not paying some 
municipal underling his dne two annas, 
jndgiug by tbe amount of filthy food stult 
adulterated ghee, oil. milk and what not 


that is being daily allowed by the 
mnnicipahty to be sold to tho citizens ; 
also judging by the way that hair-cutters 
are allowed to use the same towel, unwashed 
brush, unstenlised razor, comb, brush, etc. 
and even tho same soap lather on thirty 
different men ; and by the way that a tub 
of stagnant liquid is allowed to serve in 
hundreds of restaurants for the “washing” 
of twenty dozen cups in one morning ; and 
by many other things, the municipal lords of 
Calcutta must truly be overworked to 
attend to their real duties properly. They 
have hardly time enough to harass the 
respectable citizens , then why expect them 
to punish tbe pueca criminals ? 

The question naturally arises . who is 
to blame and how are we to remedy 
things ? The blame shoold mainly fall on 
the evil traditions along which municipal 
admioistiatioo has been carried on in Calcutta 
for years and tnen on those pseudo-patriots 
who. JD tbe name of patriotism, never hesi- 
tated to keep up tbe evil and perhaps even 
consoled tbeir conscience that it was after all 
a means to an end. As to tbe remedy, it 
lies m tbe bands of tbe citizens, who should 
wake up and work bard to uproot the vile 
system of ineSciency and spineless acquies- 
cence Id evil traditions. We must have real 
citizens and honest hard workers to manage 
the city's affairs, not fire-eating heroes who 
allow tbonsands of their fellow-citizens to 
die like fleas before their eyes. 

A C. 


Tbe UsnaissancB rf Dancing. 

Tne Indian National Herald of Bombay 
has devoted an article to the revival of the 
ancient Indian art of dancing attempted to 
be brought about by Mrs. Leila Sokbey, 
whose endeavour is described elsewhere in 
the present issue of this Review. Says the 
“ Herald ” : — 

Probablv the most exquisite as also the most 
nniveraal form of art is daucinz. The high per- 
fection achieved br ancient India m this art is 
now a matter of history- 

Dancimr in India is, at the 'present time, 
nnfortanatelv associated with what is called tbe 
‘somsd eviL” This is the result of au uncongenial 
atmosphere of our degenerate society, an atmos- 
phere that suppresses all healthy expression of 
Uie natund instincts. It is, therefore, devoid of 
all int^cctu^ purpose and artistic sense. The 
tuk for those who decide to Iresusatate this 
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ancient art as a power for cultural advancement 
is, therefore, obviously not an easy one. 

A CoDRiGEors Effort 

It is gratify ing that a courageous effort ^ to 
uplift the lost art of old Indian dancing is being 
made bv Mrs Leila Snkhey, well-known by Ih® 
stage name of ‘Menaka,’ a highly cultured Beneali 
lady \s ho comes of a high-caste Brahmin family. 
Having been educated in England, from her early 
age she has mastered the techniq.ue of Western 
drncuig After her relurn to India she realised 
v'th rare artistic instinct, the immense possibilities 
of leviving the old Indian dancing with ita wondef- 
fo' beauty and spiritual significance, .some idea of 
w h ch mav be obtained from tlie ancient paintings 
and sculptures that have survived from the paat, 
like those of the Ajanta Caves and other similar 
monuments of the ancient civilisation of India. 

The “Herald” adds that ‘Jits, Sokhey 
is the only Indian lady to make pioneer 
efforts in this direction ” If it he meant by 
this that she is the first respectable Indian 
lady to adopt dancing as a profession, 
that is probably true. But more than 
two years ago, dancing o! a highly artistic 
character, free from sensaal or eren seosuops 
suggestion, and having “spiritual significance’*, 
was shown by some girls and young 
ladies at Santiniketao, particularly 
as part of tbe acting of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “Dancing Girl’s Worship” 
In Bengali. The performance of this play 
has been repeated by them several times. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Sokhey, “dancing 
is a form of spontaneous self-ospressioo.” 

What arc tbe sources at present available for 
the guidance of those who aspire to resuscitate 
tbe art of Indian dancing from its degenerate 
position ? I enquired. 

Mrs. Sokhev enumerated three main sources, 
namely, the Hindu concepts of the art ombod'ed 
in the Eurviviog though scattered literature on the 
subject, the old paintings and sculptures, aud 
finally. Uie current practices and conventions of 
dancing now prcv.alent in the northern and 
BOnthem parts of tho country. 

“We also cannot neglect," she added, “tbe forms 
now left lingering in the folk dancing in “ 
diflcrcnt parts of tho country". 


this great friend of India and humanity id 
Allahabad, whore he delivered lectures in 
the Kayastha Pathshala and other institu* 

I ions. During his second visit to India also, 
when he was the guest of Sir J. C. Bose in 
Calcutta, we had the privilege of meeting and 
holding conversations with him. 

Wq cannot say how grateful we are for 
the generous liolp which ho has always 
given us in unstinted measure in conducting 
the Modern Review. . , 

May he live long to sco India free and 
to give us wise counsel for years after we 
have attained freedom ! 

Professor D. K Karve 
There have been rejoicings in Poona and 
elsowbere on tbe occasion of the 7Ist birth- 
day of Professor D. K. Karvo, the founder 
of the Indian Wpmen’s University. Ever 
sioco the idea of a woman’s university took 
hold of his mind, bo has promoted its cause 
with unsurpassed devotion, perseverance 
and industry. He has passed tbe biblical 
limit of three score years and ten. But 

our ancient Hindu prayer for longevity 
is "shatam yfra,” "live a hundred years.” 
Tho prayers of all those who loro aud 
respect the professor will be that he may 
live to be a centenarian and bo in possession 
of bis powers to tbe last. 


Earn Mohun Eoy Tomb Repairs Fund 
The followiDg donations to the above 
fund are acknowledged with tlianks : Mr. 
S N. Mallik, Rs 100. paid; donation on the 
Occasion of the shraddha ceremony of the 
Ulo Mr. G. N. Ray, I.C.S, by his brothers, 
Rs. £00, out of which Rs. 250 has been 
received; Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, Ro. 1. 


Principahhip of Calcutta Presidency 
College 


J. T. Sunderland 

The Reverend Dr. J. T. Sunderland of 
America completed tho SGih year of bis sgo 
in February last. Though so old, ho con- 
tiDuea to work as indefatigably for the good 
ol India as when ho was younger. It 
13 rooto than 32 years ago that iho 
present writer had tho honour and 
ptiriiego ol making tho acquaintanco of 


When ilr. Stapleton was promoted and 
I iislruolion in 

■’'‘■“S'' Coy")™ *3 »P- 
principal of 
’ ‘■“"Ipnny OoiioBo. But thoush 
ikl, II. PPSMssra sulllcient ability and 

loyally to bo considered fit tor a koight- 

T''" post of principal of Iho 
prcmior aovornmcol Collcgo in Bengal is a 
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political appointment. To vrin it, scholarship 
is not enongh ; loyalty, erea loyalism, is 
not enough ; the power to command the 
respect and co-oparation of the stadeats 
and stair is not enough. One mast bo 
a trusted British imperialist, and that no 
Indian can be. So the British Principal of 
Ilughli College has been drafted from his 
quiet field of work to preside over the 
stormy destinies of Presidency College. 

If Sir Coyajee had heen made pncca 
principal and had succeeded in maintaioing 
discipline among his students, which it may 
be taken for granted he would have succeeded 
in doing, it would have proved that where 
a British officer had been a failure, an 
Indian had proved a success. That would have 
been intolerable. 

There is another point to ba taken into 
consideration. It is getting to be a tradition 
that, to be made the Director of PabUo In- 
struction in Bengal, a British professor or 
principal (of course, oo Indian need aspire 
to the job) of the Presidency College shcnld 
kick up a tow with (he students and get 
thrashed— at leasttbereshoold be a report that 
he was thrashed. Mr. Oateo qualified himself 
in (hat way and became Director, and bis succes- 
sor, 3[r. Stapleton, followed suit If Mr. 
Stapleton’s successor in the priucipalsbip 
has the ambition of being some day the 
edacational director of the province, he baa 
only to avail himself of the tip, which is 
meant only for Europeans. This gives an 
indication of a further reason why Sir 
Jehangir Coyajee has lost the job. He cauoot 
have the consolation that he may have saved 
his skin thereby : for it was out of the 
question for an Indiau like him to qualify 
hfmseff for (he (Biectorshfp fn the approv- 
ed traditional style. 


taent for these 302 officers, 237 posts 
are required. 143 of thess posts are reserv- 
ed for Europeans, and 94 are meant for 
either Europeans or lodians. So the majority of 
the pasts are reserved for Europeaus. But the 
temiioiDg posts are not reserved for Indians. 
There is no legal bar to Europeans bolding 
aey or all of them ' And this is the arrange- 
ment made for India, a country which 
Indiana call their own. It is qnite in 
keeping with the brand of justice yclept 
British. Some of the reasons for this 
characteristically British arrangement will 
be understood from the following paragraph 
of the communigue 

The ladiaa Medical Service constihited on the 
same broad tines as at present will be retaned 
nnmanly to meet the needs of the Indian Army. 
In order to imaintain the necessary mmimam war 
reserve of Uiblary Medical Officers, and to Droviae 
Enropean medical alteadance for Earopeau Officers 
of the Superior Civil Services and their families. 
Local Oovemments will be reqa’red to employ a 
stated number of Indian liledical Service Officers, 
The Qoverameat of India will draw on the same 
service to meet the requirements of the Cml 
administration, for which they are responsible. 

The majority of superior medical posts 
must be reserved for providing European 
medical attendance for European Ofioecs of 
the Superior Civil Services and their families, 
who are only a few thousand all told. 
These men and tbeir families should 
remaia in Great Britain and have British 
medical attoodance to their heart’s content 
We do not want them, they are thrust upon 
UR. Bat it is no use arguing. British rule 
io India rests on force, not on justice or 
logic, and we cannot resort to force. 


Ad Agent Provocateur in the Punjab 


Beorsanisation of the Medical Service 
The recommendatioDs of the Lee Commis- 
sion were unfair and unjust from the Indian 
point of view — and in India Indian interests 
alooe ought to be consulted. But the Govern- 
mcot of India baa outdone even the Lee 
rccommeudatfons in injustice in its communi' 
que regarding the reorganisation of the Indian 
Medical Service. That Service is henceforth 
to consist of 302 officers, of whom 2(2 mast 
be Europeans and 90 may be either 
European or Indians. To provide employ- 


The Tribune of Lahore has rendered 
signal service to the public by bringing 
to light the doings and intentions of one 
E.C. Banerji, who was sentenced in Lahore to 
five years’ rigoroua imprisonmenf by Hr. 
Uegistrato Phailbus for being in possession 
of au unlicensed revolver and cartridges, 
bot was subsequently released under orders 
of the local government,' as he was a police 
informer. 2he Tribune has proved by the 
publication of foe similes of Banerii’a 
letters (whose authenticity Punjab Government 
officials have not denied) and other proofs 
that he went from the H. P. to the Fanjab 
to get up a revolutionary or terrorist move- 
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used to leceivo 
S.mUn'irUoarard‘'m'ouey from the poUoa. 

"'"k h™loiig\cen suspected and 
that agents provocateurs have MM 
all aloni doing "“'i ' 

many provincea of India. Somo 
of the approvers in political dacoity and 
revolutionary trials may have 
provocateurs. Long ago. Forward and other 
papers published a representation made to 
the authorities by some political 
containing deBoite allegatmns a?junst some 
agents provocateurs named therein. But no 
official reply to it has jet appeared. 


howlers, gave a graphic descnptioa of the 
bamboo and mud hovels lu which niauy 
high schools are located, said that even the 
miserable pittances shown in Iho^ school 
accounts as teachers’ salaries were not in many 
cases received by the teachers, and gave an 
idea of tbe poor iutellectual equipment aoQ 
resources; for intelleolaai tifo possessed by tho 
teachers in tbo smali Boogai viliago sebooia 
Said he 

The condilLons under which tho teachers woiked 
almost condoned their great dcficienctos, and their 
aafar-titrin noi'flssitatcfi tlieiT unucrlakiDg 


Credit for the Discoveries iu Mohen- 
jo-daro 

Sir Arthur Keilh writes in Ibe New lork 
Times Magazine , , 

Dnlil now onlv two lands cnaW "Ifh"? ““'g 
in rpnrrsent the cradlo ot civilization , one is 
Uievalleroi <bn Nile: the other is 
\rpsnuQtaniias watered br the Tigris snd the 
Eanliratcs. lint now there enters a third and 
fenoaa ciaimaat-ihe valley of the lodus, lo tho 
nnrth«west comoT ot India. Tho ancient ciUcs 
wffli Sw been Uid bare in the arid plains ol 
the IndKy Sir John ilarshall. Dw^ctor Gonc^ 
of the Archaeological Surv?y pf India, and the 
rrelimlnary account ho has published concermog 
them must transform Ibo outlook of every ono 
wlTusecVing to find out whea, whero and how 
modem man carao by bis civilization. 

In accordance with' the approved 
imperialistic principle, Sir Arthur Keith giyw 
all tho credit to Sir John MatsliuU for tbo 
discoveries made in the valley of tho Indus, 
tho Indian archaeologists who actually did tbo 
woih not being even mentioned. Sit 
John himself, however, has givco tbeir 
names in the article ho has contributed 
to the Jliudn University ilagaxitie, from 
which an extract has been made in our 
Indian Periodicals sccliou But Sir John’s 
article will have a limited circulation. Sic 
AtUiur’s a much wider ono. Blessed bo 
imperialism in overything ! 


Gnomic position necessitated their underlaking 
a considerable amount of work out of school hours. 
In fact they began their school duties tired and 

^^ngldlhad two-thirda of the number of Iligli 
Schools in England, and yet they received inGovern- 
ment assistance only ono one huadrodand sixtieth of 
the amount granted at Home. Tho Government 
was conlnbuling 12‘/j lakhs per annum towards 
Iho upkeep of the aided High Schools. An addi- 
Uonal t2’/» lakhs would suffice to gnarantce 
reasonable minimum salaries to all teachers and 
to grant aid to all efficient High Schools, provided 
tho system was overhauled and reorganized. 

What Oovornment docs for education iu 
Bengal will be bolter understood from tho 
following comparative table of Q-overnraeut 
educational allotments in 1021>25, compiled 
from tho Statistical Abstract for liritish 
India, fourth issue : 

Province PopnhtioD Educational Rtpondituro 
from Qovi Punds 


Bengal 
U. P, 
Madras 
Punjab 
Bombay 


46.G95,53G 
45.375.78t 
43,318 985 
20,685034 
19.348,219 


Ks. 


1 33.82,9(52 
1,72,28,490 
1,71,38,518 
1,18.34.364 
1,84,47,165 


100 Persian Students to Europe 


Elacxtioual Esforni Needed in Bengal 


The Persian Parliament has passed a bill 
in favour of sending every year for six 
successive years a hundred students to 
Earopo to study dillerent sciences. Tho 
population of Persia is estimated at 12 
millions, that of tho Britifh.rulcd profinoos 
iu India 240.000 200. Tlieroforo, on the 
Peraiau scale, tbo British Government iu 
India ought to send at least 2,000 students 
every yciir to Europe for scientific training. 


In a Icctuio duUvered before tho Calcutta 
lloUry Club. Dr. ^Y. A. Jenltna made out 
A good c^Q for cducatioD&l reform iu Bcug^ 
Uo quoted somo teachers’ and’ puptU* 


Child Marriage Banned in Ksshmir 
It is reported that, beforo leaving for 
Europe, for which thciu is no sufficient 
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reason, the Mabaraja of Kashmir has 
sanctioned an enactment prohibiting child 
marriage and making it punishable under 
law. 

Very recently some Calcutta Indian dailies 
conducted in English hare been publishing 
long contributions in support of child 
marriage. 


Batnungacht Shooting 


Mr. G. S. Butt, Magistrate of Howrah, 
has incurred the wrath of Anglo-Indian 
editors and the European Association, because 
he has criticised tho condnot of Mr. Sturgis, 
Superintendent of Police, and of Captain 
Christie of the Frontier Rifles in connection 
with the shooting of some railway strikers 
at Qamnngachi. That when the district 
magistrate is quite at band his help should be 
asked for in an emergency, that there should 
be no shootiog without due previous warning, 
that there should be no sbooting except when 
a crowd actually assumes a threatoriog 
altitude, that there should be oo shooting if 
the crowd la not advancing but rather 
retreating, that tho objects of shooting should 
ha to stop so sdvsoco ssd to disperse the 
crowd and that therefore the shooters should 
aim low, that there should be oo picking 
out and shooting of individuals for puoisb* 
raent, ate such obvious rules for dealing 
with unruly crowds that it is surprising that 
Mr. Dutt has been condemned for judging 
of the conduct of the two European officers 
according to those rules. But we are mis- 
taken m using the word 'surprising.' In 
the opinion of Mr. Dntt’s critic?, whatever any 
European officers do is right, and no Indian 
must sit in jndgment over them even if 
lus official and legal duty requires him to 


do so. 

Mr. Dutt's critics blame him for not 
being ou tho spot when the shooting bad 
to be done. But 'a Magistrate cannot be 
ubiquitous ; ho has various duties to 
discharge. It was tho duty of his subordin- 
ate the Police Superintendent, to in/orai 
him that an emergency had arisen. It is 
ereitly <o bis ‘ credit that in spite of 
exasperating circumsbences Howrah has been 
so nuieL Most probably there would have been 
no shooting at all if he had been asked by 
tho police to ccrae and bardie the sifnation. 

Mr. Dutt's critics have gravely assumed 
the incapacity not only of himself but of 
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all Indian district officers to maintain law 
and order, becanse be has criticised 
those who resorted to shootiog ! Will these 
sapient men draw up a list of all the bloody 
riots^ which havo taken place in tho various 
districts of India, giving in each case the 
name of the officer responsible for the peace 
of the district ? 

The railway authorities will not budge 
an inch from the position they have taken 
up even to meet the needs of the most 
poorly paid of their employees ; — they are 
determined to starve the men into suneDder. 
As magistrate Mr Dutt can do nothing to 
ameliorate the condition of tho strikers. 
Yet he must be held responsible for whatever 
may happen ’ This is fine justice. 


India Wins Olympic Hockey Honour 

A Reuter’s telegram has been received 
annoQociog that tbo Indian hockey team has 
won the Olympic hockey final, defeating 
Holland by tbiee goals to ml. The hockey 
team from India went threugb the Olympic 
senes ivithout allowing any of their 
aotagoonts to score a sicgio goal against 
them. In the Olympic games India defeated 
Austria by G goals to nil, 

Belgium by 0 goals to ml, 

Denmaik by r> goals to nil, 

Switzerland by 6 goals to nil. 

Holland by 3 goals to nil. 

India has scored more tiiau thrice tho 
number cf goals obtained by any other 
country competing in the tournament. 


China and Japan 

China has been suffering from civil war 
for a number of years. On the top of these 
miseries have come the military operations 
conducted against her on her own soil by 
Japan. 'Whatever excuses or reasons Japan 
may bring forward m jnstificallon of her 
action, tba invasion cf an nnaggressive 
country by a foreign nation cannot be 
considered legitimate. The allegation of some 
Chinese soldiers' hostile action agaicst some 
Japanese in China, even it true, cannot bo 
a sufficient groned for the invasion of China. 
Japan and China are both members of the 
League' of Nations. But just as China’s 
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membership did not avail to prevent British ossontial points. It may also have a prA 
aggression against her, so has it not availed value, it on Labour* coming to 
to prevent Japan’s aggressive conduct, party can be induced to adopt it in 
Technical explanations may, of course, bo to give India self-rule. *' ® {ho 

given as to vftiy the League cannot intervooo. at present lodladoesnot appear to 
But cannot the articles of the covenant of actnal (as opposed to the potential) 

the League bo so changed as to obviate the to indopondoDlly bring any pithct 

technical objections which can at present into force. Such strength may bo . v 

bo discerned ? the cause or the effect of a revolution, toous 

Tho best thing that can happen in the it may bo a peaceful one ' i-fntion 

present situation is the unification of all If wo were asked to draft a consliyi i 

patties in China for defending tho country wo might prefer to acquiro t(io strong^®, 

against Japan, their common enemy. The giro indopondont effect to it before I 

cause of freedom would gain irameusely by taking the task. But, may be, Iabouf>®8 . 

the defeat of Japan by a united Chinese the t^k is a means of acquiring that 
nation. of strength. 

Japan has incurred odium in Asia by _ 

her conquest and enslavement of Korea. ^ 

Her action in China bas tnroed Asiatio “Tainted Money, 


feeling against her still more. It was at 
first hoped that she wonld take a leading 
part in the emancipation of Asia. But, 
whatever her real intention may be, actual 
events appear to show that she wants herself 
to bestride as much of Asia as she can In 
'the place of the European powers. 


All Fatties Constituent Conference 
We are not in the secrets of the All 
Parties Leaders as to the reasons why they 
have undertaken to draft a constitution for 
India acceptable to and accepted by all 
parties. If, as has been suggested in some 
papers, It is a tacit and indirect acceptance 
uf Lord Birkenhead’s challenge to Indians 
to produce an agreed constitution, we are 
afraid the move has not been a prudent 
one. For,, considering the various direct 
and indirect means at the disposal of 
Ooverniuent to prodnee disunion, it would 
not be practicable to draft a constitution 
acceptable to all parties, particularly as any 
number of parties may arise mushroom-like 
all of a sudden and obtain Government 
recognition. We wonld rather have challen- 
ged Lord Birkenhead to produce a constitu- 
tion acceptable to all Indian parties without 
the help of Indians. He would have beeu 
sure to fail. 

Let us hope, however, that the All Parties 
Leader’s attempt is not an answer to 
I^rd Birkenhead’s challenge. We shall he 
sincerely pleased if the Conference 
succeed in producing a good constitution 
I't'j V ® theoretical value. 

^ ana be a proof of our capacity fo agree oo 


Mr. N. M. Joshi having received somo 
money from Russia for tho relief of tho mill 
workers on stnko in Bombay, opinion^ bove 
been expressed against the acceptance of 
such money. Of course, It would oot bo 
right to accept money from anybody fi>r aoy 
anarchical or revolutionary purpose. Rot 
when money is given for tbo roliof of distress, 
it may be accepted. Tbo Russian proletarian 
party in power may bo rightly held tc> have 
been gnilty of bloodshed. But bow many of tho 
present-day great nations of the world^ ot^o 
freo from that taint? The Third InternMional 
may be desirous of producing bloody 
rovolotioDs in many conntries ; so there 
ought not to be any political dealings with 
it _ But several imperialistic powers are 
believed to be responsible, in part at lea.st, 
for the bloody civil war in China, Should 
or should not charity be aucupted (c<joi (ha 
nationals of those oountries ? 

Eardoli Satjagraha. 

The^ people of Bardoli continuo to offef stout 
Don-violent resistance to the efforts of tho 
Bombay- Government to make them accept the 
unreasonably enhancedland revenue settlement 
on relentlessly 

with, their task of attaching and selling the 
properly ot the tonants. But the spirit of 
the people has not been crushed by cruel 
persecution. All honour to them, jt is a . 
strngglo m which victory or defeat will be 
S ^ AK ® Bombay GPvern- 

mont. About a dozen members of council 
their seats in protest against 
tho iniquitous and cruel action of tho Bombay 
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OoTernment It is to bo hoped thej will 
offer (fiemseire? for ro-cfcction tad be 
retarord naoppcscd. 


“Brahman-Controlled Aatocracy.” 

Sir Michtcl O'DwTer nntcs in the Times 
of [/)cdoa that ‘the [Simoo] CommissioD Is 
now roaster of tbo aUaatloa ; it hi* realized 
that tbo Swarajist* do not spcal. for tbo 
difcrso Indian peoples, but only for a small 
mioority, nboso real aim is to restore a 
H rabman-cootrolled autocracy of tho higher 
Hindu castes, under a csmouilago oI demo- 
cratic form with which they hope to dciudo 
tho Untiab publla” Either Sir llichacl does 
not I'DOW what ho is taltrisf about, or u 
deliberately trying to deccire the Uritish 
pnblic. I ho Swarajya parly was founded 
by Hr. C. ft Oas, who was not a Urahmao 
It still ones moral allcitianco to Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is not a Drahman. Not boles 
Swarajists (or any other fats.) wo do oot koow 
all jho Swarajya leaders of tbo other 
ptofiacea of lQduandtbeircasto,batia Deogal, 
hOmo of tbo most promiooot Swarajists may 
bo named. Mr. J. M. Sco Qapta, Mr. Sobhas 
Chandra Dose. Mr. Sarat Chandra Uoic, Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Chtodra, Dr. 0 C. Hoy, Mr. 
Naliol Haojau Sarkcr, Mr. Ulit Mohan Das. 
3fr. Akhil Chandra Datta aro not Drahmaos. 
3Ir. T. C. Ooswami is a Urahmao. Tho allo- 
eatioD that tbo Swarajists want to establish 
a Brabman-controUod antocracy is absoiutoly 
fatso. But supposing they did want to 
establish such an autocracy, is an indigeooas 
antocracy controlltd by an indiKcoon* 
class of people inherently worso than the 
alien aatoctacy controlled by (oreiRQ dio-hards 
represented by S/dcoham. O'Dwyor, Craddock 
&, Co.? Would not the former be considered 
far preferable to the latter by all except 
interested hypocrites ? 


Eats and Plague 

Ercrybody, from the schoolboy upwards, 
knows that plague is a disease of rats 
carried to humans by tho rat fica and that 
tbo rat as the primary cause of plague Is 
a pest which should bo destroyed wherem 
found. Professor Gabriel Pett recently 
delivered a speech at tho Sorbonne, Pari^ 
before an international gathering, in which 
ho dwell upon tho menace of the rat with 
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great ability and emphasis. Wo aro not in 
A pcMfioo as yet to discuss tho merits of 
his discourse, as it has not yet been reported 
id full in any arailablo paper, But some 
comment is necessary on an interriew 
granted to ’ the correspondent of an Aoglo- 
lodiaa daily by “a health authority,” which 
that paper has published in cooncction with 
Professor Gabriel Pett’s lecture. Ihis ’■health 
aulbority” obserres that (al plague is a 
diseoso primarily of rats, that (b) in India 
houses are constructed of material and in 
A way farotinng tho growth of rat holes, 
that (c) the habit of throwing kitchen refuse 
ercrywbero and storing grain in places 
open to rats are farourablo to tho increase 
of those crcataros, and that (d) tbo disappea- 
ranco of plague from Europe is due to 
better house construction, drainage and 
canterraocy and to better habits of disposing 
of kitchen refuse and storage of grain, 
Coming to plague io India the "health 
authority" reiterates that tbo proralcnce of 
that disease in India during such 
long years is due to the following 
Causes —(a) Io India tho people have not 
yet leatced to protect themscDcs from rats; 
(h) their houses aro badly constructed: (ej 
many of them are opposed to tho destruction 
of rats : and (J) most parts of India aro dry 
and 05 such suitable for rats to iocreaso ond 
and mallfply. He also points out that tho 
reUtixo absence cf plague in Beogat is duo 
to the fact that tbo country is often Qooded 
and is not suited to tho growth of rots, 
Calcutta especially is immune to plague 
because its streets aro often tloodcd As 
prorentiro measures ho adrocatos press and 
educational propaganda and better building 
regulations. Tho aforesaid health authority, 
howerer, makes bo mention of tbo 
poverty factor in tho spread of plague, 
neither as lowering tho resistance of the 
people nor as a cause of tho mean dwellings 
which we find everywhere in India. It may 
bo argued that tho people of India do not 
keep themselves, their clothing and dwellings 
oven as clean as is possible In their circums- 
taoces; but we must not forget that poverty, 
diro poverty is a great killer of cfToit and 
ideals. Wbilo one may expect a well-fed 
roan to do his best for every little good 
thing, a starriog person will not more a 
rousde to attaiu to tho greatest of ideals. 
This may be deplorable, but there is no 
helping it with human nature as it is. Bo 
Uie poverty factor i* much more at the 
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V 


root of India’s evils, pIsRae as well as ?U 
else, than may appear at first sight to persops 
attempting ' sub-consciously to side stfP 
realities. It is all rery well to talk 6ereoe|y 
of badly built houses, open stores of gra>® 
and kitchen refuse, but these alone do not 
explain away plague ? for there are hundreds 
of Enro-Araerican towns and cities, whero 
rats abound no less than in Bombay or 
Allahabad, which do not show any mortality 
from plague. Why? because the peoplo rffo 
better fed and clothed there and although th^ro 
are rats in the houses they live in, they do 
not have to share their bed (the floor?) with 
the rats. The rats have separate quarters, so to 
say. Id India, on the other hand, the poverty 
^ b.u.>a.d.r.e,d. ijid. tnn. 
men hare to lire in the same pit. It is not 
a fact that in Europe they have succeeded 
in destroying all rats and that plague has 
disappeared on that account. The real cause 
is the elevation of the standard of diota*‘y 
and dwellings of the peoplo of Europe, lu 
India, too, unless the people get bettor 
more food and ampler living room, there 
would be no effective control of plague aod 
other diseases. 

When we discuss India’s igoorauce 
and talk grandiloquently of press 
and educational propaganda, we forget to 
ask ourselves, how many adults per raille 
read, and why India is so ignorant and un« 
educated. If we did ask those questions as 
well as enquire into the causes of India’s 
dire poverty, what answer should we get? 
There would hardly be space hero to give 
the answer in fnU: for would it not in<oUe 
a recapitnlation of the whole history of the 
British occnpalion . and administratloP of 
India? 


political, social or coonomio conditions 
are the reverse of prosperous, and which 
general depression in the community, . anu also 
with o laxity orabsonco of sanitary admmistrwmn 
which prevents or hinders prompt dealing wim 
the earlier causes.” 

The opinion of this woll-known’ authority 
must bo held to outweigh tho opinion of 
an unnamed “health authority” recorded by 
tho AnglO'Indian dally. 


Causes pf Plague 


solely 


be 


No attempt to make the rat 
chiefly responsible for plague 
considered honestly scientific. 

Dr. W. G. Simpson was a well-kDown 
health officer of Calcutta. There is A TfcatUe 
01 * Plague written by him which was 

published in 1005. On pags U2 of tbot Rmanh less cduMle'd. 
authoritative work we find tho following 
passage relating to the causes of pUgn^ 

"All that ia definitely known ia that pandomics 
and epidemics are Kenerally associated with wnnsiul 
distress and misery, with 
war and lammo and Uieir attendant ills, wiUi 


An American Lady on Miss Mayo’s^ Book) 

An American lady has written the follow- 
ing in ’a letter to tho poot, Rabindranath 
Tagore, concerning Miss Mayo's book:— 

■'I havo just rca& your letter m "^ne !Sow 
York ’Nation’ and I realise more than ever 
what a crime bas been committed by an 
American citizen against your country and 
against oach and every citizen of it 

“if one wanted to ietaUate~"i{ some 
Hindu had spite and venom enough,— there is 
matter enough rooking with scandal and crime 
to fill I do not know how many volumes 
ontitled ’Undo Sam’ or ’Miss Columbia’! 
Naturally, wo feel the libel most keenly, 
because of our Hindustani friends and 
because of what India has come to mean to 
bo to us. I realise deeply the thought ex- 
pressed in one of ' your pcoms, that it is 
better to be the ofTended than tho oflendor. 
For this one person, America has offered 
insult to India, and wo do not know — indeed 
tbero is no means to overthrew the offender 
and redeem tho wrong. 

“This country feeds on sensation and 
scandal — our daily papers prove it : the ease 
^ith which they accept a libel of another 
country is 'a sad indictment of their own 
moral condition. Cbristian living and think- 
ing are a far away ideal, ^ye must ask our 
Eastern friends to boar with us patiently, or 
rather to practise tho Christian charity which 
should be invoked before any mortal speaks 
of another. Christian charity aside, I am 
amazed how quickly supposedly educated 
peoplo swallow wholesale items of scandal 
and dipepute. With all our big system of 
edocatioD,our people aro not ovon instructed, 
Imncb less educated. There is a littlo prod- 
ding of tho mind with facts but no co- 
ordination of heart and mind and soul, which 
is tho basis of geauino culture.” 
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A “World-Wide” Treaty a^aiast War 


Mr. Kellog’s proposal on bebaU of the 
American nation to the “powers’* to form 
a world-wide alliance against war and Sit 
Austen Chamberlain’s answering note to 
Mr Kellog hare been the cause of both 
alarm and amusement to Indians. Alarm, 
becanso ail victims fear the stiengtheniog of 
honor among thieves, and amusement, 
bccaose few things are more provocative 
of mirth than transparent hypocrisy Both 
aspects of the proposed “world-wido’* treaty 
aro clearly seen in Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
note to secretary Kellog. Tho ideal pretend- 
ed by the makers of the treaty is tbe 
“reunnciatioD of war as an instrument of 
national policy.” Let us study iu tbe light 
of this ideal the following paragraphs m 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s note ; 


Atter studyiDs the wordiQir o[ Article t of the 
the United States draft, Qia Majesty’s Ooveraraent 
do sot think its terms exclude action which a 
State may be forced to take m self-defence. Mr. 
Kellog has made it clear to the speech referred to 
that be legarda the right of self-defence as 
inalienable, and Uia Mijaitys Qovernmeot are 
disposed to think that on this qoestion so additiou 
to the text is necessary. 


So that, even after outlawing war. 
nations would be justified to fight 
iu self-defence. Solf-dsfence is a remar- 
kably llexiblo concept, and we all know 
that wars have neier (yes, u-e-v-e-r) been 
fought in modern times excepting in self- 
defence. In the last big war, for example. 
England, France, Germany, Austria. Italy, 
Uussia, America, Bulgaria, Servia. Turkey, 
Montenegro, Japan aud all else who (ought, 
took up the sword for the sacred cause of 
national self-defence, while others thought 
that, whereas some particular nation might 
iu the course of time present (o them a 
national danger, they were entitled, for the 
purpose of self-defence, to fight that nation 
in anticipation. Others yet bad an expau- 
sive idea of self, and to them tbe defence of 
any corner of tho globe provided an oppor- 
tunity for self-defence ; the more so when 
such seif-defenco led to economic gain. 
From this danse in the proposed war-proof 
international treaty, therefore, we may expect 
as many wars to tak^ place as are necessary 
to wreck tho entire structure of human civili- 
sation. It may, no doubt, provide ample and 
as much scope after such wars, to lawyers and 
logicians as that imbecile War Guilt question 
gave to post-war Europe. Bat as an effec- 


tive preventive of war a treaty with such a 
superdize loophole in it would be totally useless. 

The next item of importance is the way 
that existing treaties will be treated under 
this new proposed arrangement by its 
signatories. Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
couscions that there is a chance that the 
new proposal, if carried out iu all its details, 
may go against the existing treaty obliga- ' 
tiuns of the powers. He is, of course, pri- 
marily concerned with tho League covenant 
and the Locarno treaty, and says accordingly 
lu his note.— 

A clash might (thtis) conceiiably ailsa between 
exist'Dg Treaties aad the proposed pact unless tl 
ts underslood that ihs olhgalions of the new en- 
gagement Hill c-asf to operate in respect of the 
party which broaks its pledges and adopts hostile 
measures against one of its co-contractants, 

Tbe attitude of tbe British towards the 
League Covenant aud the Locarno Treaty is 
clearly stated id the following terms: 

Ilib Ma}e>ty’6 Oovernment conld not agree to 
aoy new treaty whii,b would weaken or under- 
mine these engagements on which the peace of 
Europe rests. 

As these existing treaties are by no 
means solidly ard entirely based ou justice, 
morality and tbe free choice of the peoples 
which are aOecled by them, much future 
trouble can be expected from them. And 
where the British Government (also the 
French) are determined, even at the cost of 
fresh wars, to uphold “these engagements”, 
wbat hopes are there for a warless world ? 

Last and most pregnant with an evil 
meaning aro the followiog paragraphs in 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s note : 

The language of article I as to tbe renandafion 
of war a*! ao lastruiuent of national policv renders 
It dcMrable that 1 should remind yoar Excellency 
that there are certain regions of tbe world, tbe 
welfare and integrity of which constitnfe a special 
and vital interest for onr peace and safety. 

His Maiesty'e Oovernment have been at pains 
to laako It clear in the past that ioterfctence with 
these regions can not be suffered Their protec- 
tion agiin«t attack is to the British Empire a 
measnro of self-defence. It most be clearly 
understood that Ills ^Isjesty’s Oovernment 
IQ Oreat Bntun accept the sew treaty upon tbe 
distinct understanding that it does not preinfice 
their fjctdoa of action in this respect The 
Oovemnient of tbe United Stites have comparable 
interests, any disregard of which by foreign powers 
they have declared they wonld regard as an na- 
fitendly act His Majesty’s Government believe, 
therefore, that m defining their position they are 
exrresaiGg tbe intentions and meaning of the 
United States Government. 

It is, of course, clear to what regions of 
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tho world Sir Austen Chamberlaia is refer- 
riag. Similarly it is also clear what “coui- 
parable interests” the United States (also 
Erance, Holland, Italy, Spain, Japan, Portugal, 
etc..) have. (In passing it may be mentioned 
that when a Labour member recently qu^- 
tioncd Sir Austen in tho House of Commons 
regarding the exact location of these vital 
regions Sir Austen very mysteriously refused 
to share his secret with others and said he 
would let everybody know it wheu and if 
the new treaty really caraa into beinp-,) 
However, these words of Sir Austen clearly 
demonstrate the hollowness and hypocritical 
nature of these "autUwar” proposals.^ We all 
know that the British and other varieties of 
Imperialism have the world to-day in their 
grip and everywhere toimeoted and oxploi^d 
humanity is attempting to rise, brcakiag 
away from this stranglehold. If at such a 
time some Imperialists conspire to strengthen 
their hold on tho world by means of a treHy 
to uphold the siaius quo in the name of 
peace, brotherhood and universal lovo, woqld 
anybody bo deceived by their piety ? We 
knew in our young days a fellow at school 
whoso constant joke it was to kick other 
boys bard on their shin, then gonorous' 
ly oiTor to be friends with thorn again. Tbo 
Imperialists’ loro of peace and goodwill js 
woU comparable to that boy’s frieudUncss. 
They would roam tho world over and torluro 
it with heartless exploitation and persccotioo, 
then talk glibly of allowing things to ro- 
main as they wero in the name of AMhnsa^ 
For is not Ilimsa a groat sin ? That is irhy 
Sir Austen Chamberlain writes to Mr. Kenog 
that his Oovernroent 

win uladly cooperaW in Ine concloston ol such 
a Pact os Is proposed and arc ready to cocace 
with interested governments in tho acsotiations 
which aio necessary tor tho purpose. 

These “interested Governments” aro no 
doubt tho fellow imperialists of tho British, 
Sir Austen says in bis noto Uiat bo has also 
consulted the Dominions and' tho Gov^nj- 
meut of India as to their opinion of tho 
now treaty and has received answers to tho 
iITect that tho Dominions and tho Govern- 
moat of India 

MO hU In ^rdUl agrpcincat with tho general 
iinnciple cl ijje prepoird Travlraad on tho rco'int 
oj %n laTUMioa would doattlcss bo prepare to 
XMih-lpita la Iti toDcIasvons. ui 

It only temaina to select an Indian with 


sufficient lack of self-respect and of sense 
of patriotism to go over and sigu tho new 
Treaty as the representative of the Indian 
Nation. 

A.C. 


Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta ’ 
University 

As tho term of Professor Jaduuath 
Sarkar’s Vice-chancellorship of the Calcutta 
University will soon expire, speculation is 
rife as to who is to become the next Vice* 
chancellor. AsProfossor Sarkar has worked with 
great devotion in spite of much inconvenience 
and perseoutioD, and as bis self-sacrificiog 
labours have already icsufted in reform ia 
various directions, wo aro clearly of the 
opinion that bo should bo asked to hold oflico 
for at least another term. This will, no 
doubt, mean additional solf-sacriSco for him. 
But when ho has begun tho Nvork of roforui, 
ho sboold 806 things through. 

There is a strong rumour that, taking 
advantage of tho factious opposition to 
Professor Sarkar, an attempt will bo made to 
instol a Scottish missionary professor ia the 
Vico'chaocellor’s chair. Thoro cannot but 
be strong opposition to such a sinister move 
For that gentleman’s attitude towards tho 
post-graduate departments is well-known. Oao 
of Sir Asntosh Uukberji’s achievements was 
the practical lodiaoization of tho University. 
Tho process of do-Indianization ought not to 
be allowed to begin. Wo have already said 
that Prof. Sarkar should bo asked to 
conlicuo ia ofSco for at least another 
two years. Bat should tho authorities want 
a change, surely Ihcro aro Indians like Sir 
J. C. Boso, Sir P. C. Hay, Sir B. N. Seal, 
etc., to chooso from. Of course, such men 
cannot bo expected to seel: ofHoe. 

About the Prabasi Press 
Those who havo dealings with tho Prabasi 
I wss aro hereby informed that Babu Abinash 
Chandra Sarkat’s connection wiUi it has 
ceased. 


May 2y, I02S. 


Kamananda Cbatterjeo, 
Proprietor, Prabasi IVess. 
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sure that Cbitra(;apta, nho Veeps 
strict record at the gate of Death, must 
^ hare uoted dotra la big letters acca- 
sati'oas agaiasf me. which had escaped mr 
Atteatioo altogether. On the other baud. 
' tsaor of mr sios. that bare passed uaooHced 
others, loom large m uiy owa memory. 
The atorf of mjr tcaasgression. that I am 
S^olag to relate, belongs to the latter kind, and 
I hope that a frank confession of it. before it 
is finally enterod in the Book of Doom, may 
lessen its culpability. 

It all happened yesterday afternoon, on 
a day of festival for tho Jains in oar neieh' 
bourhood. I was going out with my wife. 
Kalika. to tea at the house of my friend 
.S^ayaamobaa. 

Jly wife's name means literally a ‘bud.’ 
It was given by my father-in-law, wbo is 
tbas soley responsible for any discrepancy 
between its implication and the reality to 
which it is attached. There is not the least 
tremor of hesitancy in my wife's nature; 
her opinions on most sobjecta have reached 
their terminus. Once, when she bad been 
vigorously engaged In picketing against 
British cloth in Burrabazar, the awe-strnefc 
luembera of ber party in a fit of excessive 
ji- admiration gave her tho name, Dhruva-vrata, 
the womaa of uawaveriflg vows, 

ily name is Girindra, the I/itd of the 
Rocks, so common ainorg my counlrymea, 
whose character generally fails to act up 
to it. Kalika’s admirers simply know me as 
dhe hnsband of my wife and pay no heed 


to my same By good luck inherited from 
my ancestors I have, however, some kind 
of significance, which is considered to be 
convenient by ber followers at the time of 
collecting eobscriptions. 

There is a greater obance of hormony 
between bnsbaod and wife, when they are 
different In character, like tho shower of ram 
and the dry earth, than when they are of a 
uniform constitution. I am somewhat slipshod 
by nature, having no grip over things, while 
luy wife has a tenacity of mind which 
never allows her to let go the thing which 
it has ID its clutches. This very dissimilarity 
helps to preserve peace la our household. 

But there vs one point of ditfaceuce 
between as, reganJfng wi/oi no adiastmeat 
has yet become possible. Kalika believes that 
I am nupatnotic. 

This is very disconcerting, because 
according to her, trnth Is what she proclaims 
to be true. She has numerous internal 
evidences of my love for my country ; but as 
U disdains to don the livery of the brand of 
natiooalism, professed by her own party, 
she fiercely refuses to acknowledge it. 

From my younger days, I have continued 
to be a confirmed book-lover : indeed, I am 
hopelessly addicted to baying books. Even 
my enemies would not dare to deny that I 
read them ; and my friends know only too 
well how fond I am of discussing their con- 
tents. This had the elfoct of eliminating 
most of my friends, till I have left to me 
Baobibari, tho solo companion of my lonely 
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debates. Wo have just passed through a 
period, vihen out police authoritioa, on tho 
one hand, have associated tho worst form of 
sedition with the presence ot tho Oita in «mr 
possession ; and our patriot?, on their side, 
bare found it impossible to reconcile appro* 
ciatioQ ot foreign literaturo with devotion to 
one’s Mother-land. Our traditional Goddess 
of culture, Saraswati, because of her white 
complexion, has come to be regarded with 
suspicion by our young nationalists. It was 
openly declared, when the students shunned 
their CoUego lectures, that the water of tho 
divine lake, on which Saraswati had her 
white lotus seat, bad no oQicacy in extin- 
guishing the fire of ilUfortuno that has been 
raging for centuries round the tbrono of our 
Mother, Bharat-Cakshmi. In any case, intel- 
lectual cuUnre was considered to be a super- 
fluity in the proper growth of out political 
life. 

In spite of ray wife’s excellent example 
and poweifnl urglngs 1 do not wear Khaddar, 
— not because there is anything wrong in it, 
nor because I am too fastidious iu the choice 
of ray wardrobe. On- the contrary, among 
those of ray traits, which are not in perfect 
consonance with oar own natlooal habits, 1 
cannot include a scrupulous care as to bow 
I dress. Once upon a time, before ICalika 
bad her modern transformation, I used to 
wear broad-toed shoes from Cbincso shops 
and forgot to have them polished. I bad a 
dread of putting on socks ; I preferred 
‘Punjabis’ to English shirt?, and overlooked 
their accidental deficiency in bnttons. These 
habits of mine constantly produced domestic 
cataclysms, threatening our peruiauent sepa- 
ration. Ealika declared that she felt ashamed 
to appear before the public in my company. 
I readily absolved her from the wifely duty 
of accompanying me to those parties where 
my presence would be discordant. 

The times have changed, but my evil 
fortune persish. Kalika still has the ‘habit of 
repeating : “I am ashamed to go ont with 
you.” Formerly, I hesitated to adopt the 
uniform of her set, when she belonged to 
the pre-nationalist ago *, and I still feel 
reluctant to adopt the uniform of the present 
regime, lo which she owns her allegiance. 

The fault lies deep in my own nature. 
1 shrink from all conscious display of 
beotarian marks about my person. This shv- 
oinlnsl^r. incessant verbal 

th? iXrprfi doniostic world, because of 
- inherent incapacity of Kalika to accept 


as final any natural difToreuce, which her 
pattnot in life may possess. Her mind is 
llko a mountain stroara, that boisterously 
goes ronnd and round a rock, pushing 
it in a vain oflbrt to mako it flow with its 
ott'o current. Her contact with a dmeronc 
point of view from her own seems to ex- 
creiso an irresistible reflex action upon her 
nen'cs, throwing lier into involuntary con- 
vulsions. , 

While getting ready to go out yesterday, 
tho tone with which ICalika protested against 
my non-lChaddar dross was anything- but 
sweet Unfortunatoly, I had ray inveterate 
prido of intellect, that forced me into a* 
diacussiou with my wife. It was unpleasant,, 
and what more, futile. 

“Womon find it convenient” I said to her, 
“lo veil their eyes and walk tied to the 
leading strings of authority. They feel saffr 
when they deprive their Ihooghts of alb 
freedom, and confino them in the strict 
Zenana of conformity. Our ladteb today 
have easily developed their devotion to 
Khaddar, because it has added to the oror- 
burdened list of our outward crlterions of 
propriety, which seem to comfort them.” 

Kalika replied with almost fanatical fury : 
“It will boa great day for ray country, when 
the sanctity of wearing Khaddar is as 
bliudly believed in as a dip iu the holy 
water of the Ganges. Reason crystallised' 
becomes custom. Htee thoughts aro liko- 
gbosts, which fiud their bodies in couven- 
tioo. Tbeu alone they hare their 
solid work, and no longer float about iu a 
thin atmosphere of vacillation.” 

I could see that these wero the wise say- 
ings of Nayanmohan, with the quotation 
marks worn out ; Kalika found no difficulty 
in iraaglning that they were her own. 

The man who invented the proverb, ‘Iho 
silent silence all antagonist’, must havo been 
unmarried. It made my wife all tho more 
furious, when I offered her no answer. “Your 
protest against caste”, she explained, “is only 
confined to your mouth. We, on the 
contrary, carry it out in practice by imposing 
a uniformly white cover over all colour dis- 
tinctions.” 

I was about to reply, that my protest 
against caste did truly havo its origin -in my 
mouth, whenever I accepted with relish tho 
excellent food cookad by a Muhauimadao. It 
was certainly oral, but not verbal; and its 
movements were truly inward. A,u external cover 
hides distinctions, but does not remove them- 
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T am snre my argnment deserved ntter- 
ance, bat being a helpless male, I timidly 
sought safety in a speechless nentrality ; lor, 
I knew, from repeated experience, that soch 
discQssioDS, started in onr domestic seclnsion, 
are invariably carried by my wife, like 
soiled linen, to her friendly circle to be 
ruthlessly beaten and mangled. She has the 
unpleasant habit of collecting ccunter-argo- 
roents from the mouth of Professor Nayan- 
moban, exultantly flinging them in my face, 
and then rushing away from the arena with- 
ont waiting for my answer. 

I was perfectly certain about what was In 
stoi^ (at mft PsetvaSOT’s IfcvtaMe. 

There would be some abstruse dissertation on 
the relative position in Hindn cnltare of 
tradition and free thonght, the inherited ex- 
perience of ages and reason which is vola* 
tile, inconclnsive. and colourlessly universal. 
In the meanwhile, the vision floated before 
my mind’s eye of the newty-bronght books, 
redolent of llorocco leather, mysteriously 
veiled In a brown paper cover, waiting for 
mo by ray cusbions, with their shy virginity 
of uncut pages. All the same. I was com- 
pelled to keep my eogagement by the dread of 
words, ottered and uonttered, and gestures 
suggestive of trooblo. 

\7e had travelled only a short distance 
from oar faonse. Passing by the street* 
hydrant, we had reached tbo tiled hot occu- 
pied by an up-country shopkeeper, who was 
giving various forms to indigestibility in bis 
canldron of boiling mustard oil, when we 
were ofastrncted by a fearful uproar. 

The Uarwaris, proceeding to their temple, 
carrying their costly paraphernalia of wor- 
ship, bad suddenly stopped at this place. 
There were angry shouts, mingled with the 
sonnd of thrashing, and I thought that the 
crowd were dealing with some pickpocket, 
enjoying the vigour of their own indignation, 
which gave them the ‘delightful freedom to 
be merciless towards one of tbeir own 
fellow beings. When, by dint of impatient 
tooting ot horn, our motor car reached the 
centre of the excited crowd, we fonnd that 
the old municipal sweeper of our district was 
beiog beaten. He had just taken his after- 
noon bath and was carrying a bucket of 


clean water in his right hand with a broom 
Qodet bis arm. Dressed in a check-patterned 
vest, with carefnlly combed hair still wet, 
he was walking home, holding his seven- 
year-old grandson by his left hand, when 
accidentally he came in contact with some- 
body, or someibiog, which gave rise to this 
violent ontbnrsL The boy was piteously im- 
ploring everybody not to hurt his grand- 
father; and the old man himself with joined 
hands uplifted, was asking forgiveness for 
bis nnintentioDal offence. Tears were stream- 
ing from his frightened eyes, and blood was 
smeared across his grey beard. 

The vvitoleveWe te toe. I 

decided at once to take np (he sweeper into 
my car and thereby demonstrate to the pions 
parly, that I was not of their cult. 

Noticing my restlessness, Ralika guessed 
what was in ray mind. Grlpiog my arm, 
she whispered "What are yon doing ? Don’t 
you see be is a sweeper 

“He may be a sweeper,” said I, “but 
those people have no right to beat him in 
(his brutal maonor.” 

“it's bis own fault.” Ralika answered, 
"Wonld it have hurt bis dignity, if he had 
avoided the middle of the road ?” 

*T don't know”, I said impatiently. 

"Anyhow, I am going to take him into ray car.” 

‘Tbeo I leave your car this moment,” 
said Kahka angrily. 'T refuse to travel 
with a sweeper.” 

"Can’t you see,” I argued, "that he was 
jnst 'oatbed, and his clothes are clean,— in 
fact, mneb cleaner than those of the people 
nbo are beating him?” 

He’s a sweeper'” She. said decisively. 
Then she called to the chauffeur, "Gangadin, 
dnve on”. 

I was defeated. It was my cowardice. 

Nayaoraobao, I am told, brought out some 
very profound sociological argnments, at the 
tea-table, specially dealing with the inevi- 
table inequality imposed upon men by their 
profession aud the natural humiliation which 
is inherent m the scheme of things. Hut 
his words did uot reach my ears, and I sat 
silent all through the eveoiug. 

1928— JIadras. 


TEE KIND OF "1’EA.OE” BIHTAIN EzVS GIVEN INDIA 

(ladia’tf Pai-Britaanica) 

Uy J. T. SUNDKULAND 


mllERE lies bcloro mo as I writo an old 
I nomber of T/ic Atla}itic Monthly^ dated 
. June, 3908, containinR an * aiticlo, by 
Mr. J. M. Hubbard, on Dritish Rule in lodta. 
in Tvhicb I find, among much clso of simuar 
nature, tbo following statement^ regarding Iho 
great blessing of peace which tho Indian 
people wero alleged to enjoy as the result 
of the conqnest and government of (heir 
country by Great Britain. Says Mr. Hubbard : 

India U enjoying peace which lias .not ^b^ca 
disturbed fur yeais ; a peace which js not toai 
maintained by lorco o! arms, but winch anses 
from pure contentment. Nowhere cue m tuo 
world 18 there such contentment by pcoplo uouer 
a foreign yoke.” 

At the very time this articlo appeared, 
India was seething with discontent ; all 
Be'ogal was boiling with ozcitenieot and 
indignation over Lord Carzon’s Fartitioa 
of the province; bombs wero being thrown; 
iliere were arrests without warraut and im- 
prisonments on every hand, and Lajpat Kai, 
because he had presumed to plead for a 
place for India in tho Empire like that of 
Canada, bad been seized and hurried away 
to imprisoument in Burma. 

1 call attention to these statements of 
Mr. Hubbard because similar utterances have 
been coming to us in great numbers for 
Bfty years, all praising Great Britaio’e 
so-called Pax-Britaonica in India. ladeed, 
nothing is urged oftener to day iu Justifica- 
tion of British rule there than the claim 
that that rule has rescued tho Indian people 
from perpetual wars and bloodshed, and 
given them the great blessing of peace, 
such peace as they had not known for 
centuries, if ever. 

Is the claim true ? Was India a scene 
of perpetual conflict before the British came ? 
Did Britain come bringing pcaco — such peace, 
such rescue from war and bloodshed, such 
secnnly, and therefore, such contentment, 
R justifled her in the past and as 
DffonU robbing the Indian 

in Steel bonWe?'*"”’ 


It Britain brought poaco to India, was 
it peaco only after forcing oq her long and 
terrible wara, wars of conquest, wars bloodier 
than any sho had over known ? 

And if tho British give India internal 
peaco. did tboy give her also external peace? 
Or did they force upon her participation in 
foreign wars .almost without number, 
which cost her tho blood of Jiundrods ob' 
thousands of her sons? 

Still farther. What was tho nature of 
tho internal peace, such as it was, which 
they gavo India? was it of a kind which 
meant happiness, health, strength, sanitatioo 
of tho country, freedom of tbo people, 
prosperity of the people? Or was it a peac&- 
whicb meant foreign exploitation of tho 
country, neglect of education, neglect of' 
sanitation, impoverishmeot and starvation of’ 
tbo people, loss of national freedom, cnslavo' 
meat and degradation of tho nation ? 

Not all kinds of peaco aro better thai> 
war. Has the so-called peace which Britain 
has given India been better than war? Or has- 
it boen, as many Indians and not a few 
EogUsbmen bellovo, worse than any wars- 
that India bad over known before tbe^ 
British came ? 

Let us see just what are the facts? 

First, as to the condition of India before- 
tho British made their advent. Was that 
condition one of such war and bloodshed- 
as tho British represent ? 

'. learn from the best" 

historical records we possess, India, during- 
most of its history beforo tho British earner 
was more peaceful than Kuiope, For mor©^ 
than twelve hundred years —from tho third 
or fourth coatury B. C. to tho tenth A. 1).— 
its leading religion was Buddhism, and, as is- 
weil-kaown, Buddhism has taught peaco y 
more strongly and secured it among 
followers more eSjctively, during all its 
history, than has any other great religious 
faith known to the world. 

At the time the British made tboii' 
appearance in India there was uuasuak 
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tamalL The great ilogal Enpira which 
had been the raling power for sareral 
centaries was just breaking ap. That, of 
coarse, caased,for a period, mach conflict and 
bloodshed. The British took adruntaga of 
that, and by taking the part of one nafira slate 
or one waning faction against another state 
or faction, secured snch a foothold in the 
laud_ as otherwise they conld not have 
obtained. From this beginning they poshed 
on their conqaests, by the use of much tho 
same arts, until they bad obtained sopremacy 
everywhere. Bat it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that much of the time before the 
British came, India was bettor fitted to teach 
peace to Earope than any European nation 
was to teach peace to her. 

It is true that from iime to time in its 
past history India had bad wars on a more 
or less extensive scale between states or 
provinces or cities or oativo princes, much 
like the wars during the Middle Ages 
between the states and dukedoms and princes 
of Germany and France and Italy and 
England, and occasionally she had suffered 
more or less serious raids from ootside like 
the cruel border raids of Scotland, with at 
long intervals a temporary great and deva* 
stating raid such as that of Nadir Sbab. 
Bat never, in all her history, had she 
experienced any wars involving snch vast 
destruclioo of life and property as the 
Thirty Years War of Germany, or the wars 
of Napoleon, or even the Civil War 
in the CTnited States : and as to tbe Great 
War in Earope of^ 1914 to 1918, she had 
never known anything in any way to bo 
compared with that 

Indeed, the bloodiest wars India has 
experienced in modern times, if not in all 
Jjer history, have been Ihoso which the 
British themselves forced upon her, first 
those fought to conquer tbe country, lasting 
almost a contnry, and then, later, — that 
connected with what tho British call the 
“uintiny'’ or “Sepoy Rebellion" but which 
the Indians call a “War for Indepeodencc." 
Said the London Speclahr of April 27, 
1910 : "We took at least 100,000 Indian 
Jives in the Mutiny.” But that was only one 
war and a very short one; the nnmber of 
Indian lives taken in the wars, and wars 
following wars, of conquest, was many times 
greater, reaching into the millions. 

Tbo world has little conception of the 
amount of Indian bloodshed in the long 
snccossioo of wars waged by tbe British 


to subdue all tho difforent Indian peoples 
and states, — wars continuing on for nearly 
a hiludred years, from Clive’s battle of 
Arcot ia the south in 1751, to Ganoral 
Gough’s bittlo of Oajrat in the North-wait 
iu which tbe brjve Sikh? were finally 
crashed in 1849. And it should not for a 
moment be forgotten that on tho part of the 
British these wars were pare aggression — fought 
to gam forcible possession of a country to 
which they bad no right ; whereas on the 
part of the Indians, they wero all patriotic 
wars, fought against invaders, fought to 
retain control of their own land, 

British historians of Indio, disfring to 
justify their country before the world for 
conquering a great civilized nation and 
bolding it in subjection, are wont to pass 
lightly over the terribly sangninary charac- 
ter of these wars. Says Dickinson : 

“We (tbe British) are accustomed to consider 
tbo battle of Waterloo one of the most sanguinary 
ever fought - yet the losses m some uur Indian 
(iittlesof conquest were about double the loss at 
Waterloo. The loss lo our Sutlej battles in 181(1 
was much more severe than tbatot Waterloo." 

Does it becomsta natloo, which, on com- 
ing to India, proceeded for a hundred years 
to pour out India's blood in such torrents, 
to boast of briDgiDg her peace ? 

But not only did Groat Britain shed 
rivers of Indian bluod in conquering tbe 
couolrf and later la potting down the so- 
called ‘'Slatiny” of 1853, but from the very 
first Dotil tbe present tuns she has all tho 
while compelled (virtually compelled' Indiaos 
in large Dumhers to serve m her armies, 

IU carrying on wars largely of aggression 
and conquest, many of them on borders of 
India, against ncighbonog peoples, to gam 
possession of tbeir territory, and others m 
distant lands to enlarge or strengthen the 
British Empire there. 

Notice first tho almost continuous uoarec 
wars which tho British have fougat (or 
forced (h'eir Indiaa soldiers to figotj along 
tbe borders of India to conquer contiguous 
peoples so as to annex their lands. 

I wonder if my readers are acquainted 
with John Morley’s description ot the way 
which Great Britain, during all her history 
in India, has been constantly oncroachiog 
on her neighbors. Not only is it very 
illuminating, but it is especially interesting 
as coming from one who for some years 
was tbe Secretary of State for India in the 
British Cabinet. He calls it “Pne Rake's 
Progress.” 
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AVrites llorley : 

“First, you push on into territories where you 
have no liosiness to he. and where you bad pro- 
mised not to so ; secocdly. your jnstrusion 
provokes reseutment. and resentment means 
resistance; thirdly, you instantly cry out that 
the people are rebellious and that tlieir act is 
rebellion (this in spite of your own assuranco 
that you havo no intention of settins up a perma- 
nent sovereignty over theral ; fourthly, you send 
a force to stamp out tho rebellion ; and fifthly, 
having spread bloodshed, confusion and anarchy, 
you declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, 
that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were 
to leave, this territory would be left in a condi- 
tion which no civilized power could contemplate 
with equanimitv or with composure. These are 
the five stages of the Rake’s Progress.'’ 

In other words, these aro tho steps by 
■which Great Britain has insidiously and 
persistently extended tho bounds o£ her 
Indian Empire. 

A lurid light is thrown upon all this 
(that is, on the way Drifain has given India 
"peace'’) by a Parliamentary Report made 
in 1899 in the British House of Commons, 
on the demand of John Motley, showing 
iust how many of those border wars (hero 
have been, in what localities and their^ 
exact natuTo. The Parliamentary Report 
revealed the amazing fact that during the 
19th century Great Britain actually carried 
on, in connection with India, mainly on 
its borders, not fewer than one hundred and'^ 
eleven (111) wars, raids, militaiy expeditions 
and military campaigns. Think of this 
almost unbelievable number — nearly all, as 
Motley makes clear, wars and raids of pure 
aggression. Of course, more or less plausi- 
ble excuses or pretexts were always found 
to justify them, a “quarrelsome neighbor,” “a 
dangerous neighbor” a neighbour that haid 
encroached upon India in some way and needed 
to be “punished,” tho necessity for a “belter” 
or “more natnral” or “scientific” “boundary” or 
“frontier” for India, etc, etc. But with 
scarcely an exception, fheir real object was 
to grab now territory. 

Upon whom did Britain put the burdeo 
of carrying on these wars and campaigns — 
the burden of fighting those battles and 
shedding this blood ? Mainly the Indians. 
And, why not ? For was not Indian blood 
cheaper than that of Englishmen ? But was 
«t a great Benefit to India, a great improve- 
ment over toimer conditions, for the Indian 
people to be thus saved from local conflicts 
local formerly known— from 

'States nr.!i 0^ lod'an 

' ‘ ® against Indian States and Indian 


Princes against Indian PtiucCS.^atid tnsl^ead 
to bo compelled to lose their lives in these 
British wars after wars, nod campaigns after 
campaigns, almost without ceasing, against 
neighboring peoples and nations, and all foe 
tho purpose of increasing the territory and 
augmenting tho power of their foreign coa- 
quorors and masters ? 

It will bo illuminating if I give a list of 
tho wars and campaigns, most of them on 
tho borders of India but sorao of them far 
away, carried on by Great Britain during 
tho last half of tho nineteenth century 
(from 1859 to 1900), campaigns and wars in 
which Indian troops woro compelled to fight, 
in many cases to do the main fighting. The 
list, not quite complete, is as follows : 

Two wars in distant China, in 18G0 and 
1900 ; the Bhutan "Wat of 1864-G5 ; the 
distant Abysininn War of 1868 ; the Afgh.an 
■\7ar of 1878-79 ; after tho massacre of the 
Kabul Mission, tho second Afghan War of 
1879-60 ; the distant Egyptian War of 1882 ; 
tho Burmese War of 1885, ending in tho 
aonoiatloD of Upper Burma in 1880 ; (be 
military expedition to Sitaoa, 1868, on n 
small scale and on a large scale (the Sitaoa 
Campaign) in 1863 ; to Nepal and Sikkim 
in 1850 ; (o Sikkim in 1864 ; a serious 
struggle in the Noilh-wost Frontier in 1863 ; 
military expeditions against the LushaU in 
1871-72 ; against the Nagas in 1875 ; against 
the Afridis in 1877 ; against tho Rarapu 
Hill tribes in 1879 ; against the Wuziriz 
and Nogas in 1881 ; against the Akhas in 
1884 ; a military expedition to the Zhob 
Valley in 1684 ; a second to the same valley 
iu 1884 ; military expeditions against Sikkim 
against the Akazais (tho Black Mountain 
expedition), and ogalnst the Hill Tribes 
of the Northeast in 1888-69; another Black 
Mountain military expedition in 1890 ; a third 
in 1892 ; a military expedition to Manipur 
in 1890 : aoothor military expedition against 
the Usltais in 1891 ; one into tho Miratzel 
Talley m If-Ol ; the serious Tirah Oampaign 
in which 40.000 men were engaged, in 1897- 
98 ; the military expedition against the 
Mashuds m 1001 ; that against tho Kabalta 
in 1902 ; the invasion of Tibet in 1904. 
To these should be added tho sending of 
- and Cyprus 

expenditure of some §10, 
000,000 in imhtaiy operations to face what 
as tho “Russian Menace” 

Let it be noted that 'this list, almost 
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onbelicfably Isa* u It it, iacIuJei row i>! 
DilUia'* wafi Of catliUiy aosiij 

o| them of Ur*«j fsijnitoJd inj inipotUaca 
lo ^ihlch laAUa »L.lJirri hij tutl, occuttla^ 
ia Iho ainetecatb coatary /V<rwM» to tAe 
yrar ovr. cl c-iar**?, d^*Jt ll IncIuJ-* 

aay of ths '.fitt fought hy (heat lintata 
(Ufj^tly ntth tho ailcfladiaa troo;») ia 
thu iurtnlulh ee/ihiry, ealulnhin; in IJia 
Great War of IDU u I'Jli. ia nLtc^a tha 
aoMtera of laJja did rcraaticaMy tilacttfo 
(and aiacaioary) m Franco. I'Jt**- 

tiae. Sjru and M^t ipotamia. Uat th« U»t 
it aad.ciently fall tn ahot how aim j*i eonv 
taatlj Great UriUIn ha» beta carryinj oq 
wars duiio,; all her Indian hDlory—a-SRie of 
Item tfi cn]ar,;Q ihn (Miasdarici of India 
and toms in dutant parti of the earth all 
of them fought purely <Vi l/if mUrtit of the 
llrUiAh A'mpire not one of them fuu^ht 
in th« intern/ of the [leopU, yet 

Indni'M tons roinpillnl to lis a larj* jnri of 
the /I'jhtinij, tuff^tinj ami iji/iuy I • 

*1 lioddhiit and Jalna eait-trmpUi and 
thr>e of other »ecti Tb<* 'afiiriit Jama 
caiea are thii«o on ih>* Khandajin and 
iJdajism hilU rrar Hhcit.ano»h«»r in the 
I’un Diilrict of nriMa Hire tt*ie are ta . 
'’cla»«n of earn la) 'Iciniilr* T irrinn and 
» (b) dotiiiitofii* Tbn dorinitorm an- ••aartly 
aimilaf m airanzin.int fo Uir Kreal (tuddhi*l 
doriritorm at Kalla and Dhaja in (he l’••<>na 
t diitrict. i'andulma in (he Si»«ik district. 
Kantipfi in (ho Thana disdirl if the H-mhar 
l'rc»idencT and (hojo at Kllora and Ajjatn 
in the Nizain'a dominion*. In ItiedormitoiK* 
of tho Khanda>:iii ard Udaja^lti ca»c* there 
'h a stone bench runnins oIook Iho bad and 
tho »ido walls of (ho terondah. hcochca for 
fclecping with ono end raised in (be ctlls 
and arranRcmcnU for other creature enmforta. 
'It is the absence of such airancfuienl’* Id 
certain cau's which enable us t*i rccoitoiso, 

So niiich then for one title of tho /'u:* 
I’ril-inni/(t which Great Jiiitaln has glron 
India, a side which ilritaiii pordiU in callini; 
■■peace.” but which India calls rcry bloody 
and terrible war;« 

There ia another tulc. It it any bolkr ? 
Ilns it hruU(;ht any more good, any Iu.3 


• In the liaht of suth revelations as th<^ one 
rvn hardly wonder at the words of Itirhanl 
CoMcn : "'Vfi Uritish hive i»-ca the most 4.f.rre- 
ssiTc. ritiarrclsomo, warlike, btoody nation ooder 
Wie sun.’* . , 

t Saroiinl Naidu. 


saSTefin^, or any le>i h>i of life fo the 
fadua peupltf, (.haa tna cruel icir a,’!« has 
d3ae> 

Wa hare already raid. l.Hero are kinds of 
W-rco that aro worse thin war. Hal linUin 
^trea India such peace? 

iVactiicaiiy all Indian aulhoritios and also 
many e.-uineat Eoziuhmen d«ay that India's 
I'ae-Ilrtftn/ueit has boea on tho whole la 
the aunt t.>ta] of its ciTsets any esoru a benent 
ta the lodlaa pC‘.>plu than was tho old dlix* 
Ilttinmi » bensti: to tho natioiii of the 
ancient Mediterranean trorlA Why was not 
that If /man peace a ,;ood ? Uecauso it wat 
craabsl by f.jrco And thertforc, as Is na-v 
teevnreeJ. it was really a peace of hclplcis- 
Qcss. of enusculalua. a peace of nations 
reduced t<> such weakness, exhaustion and 
(saverty. such lo.s of men and resources, such 
d'structnn >4 coura;;o and h>>p<x luch phy.i* 
Cal. mtellectual and moral decadence, that it 
wai sunpty impasiihte to them to tl,;lit 
longer, and they wore, tberc/ofu eompidieJ 
to kuboiit and hconio aubjccLs aod politiaal 
alavci of Uime. L>uk>‘J at suporlicialiy and 
as to its immediate and (umporary ifTccU, 
tho jnx Iloi/nii'i may hare stumed a piod. 
itui louked at di eplr. >i '*0 look at it to* 
day in tho li^bt of history, it is seen to 
hare been a ternllu cahmity. Invtcad of 
a>J*artcins Iho proi;re^s of the uations con* 
c**fneJ. it artc'ted their jiru/jrtis, probably 
for fcurvra] centuries 

I'naco caused by intelli;tenco, justice and 
Roodwill is always a rooA It always tends 
lo prodnee pro/reis and cinlizition. Hut 
peace caused by force by war, by Jestroyin,* 
tho ability of nations t> >l;tlir, by reducln;; 
Dulioos and peoples to auch a dc^creo of 
poverty, helplessness, nriissciiUtion and Jes* 
pair that they cannot ti.;ht,***such a lieaco in 
Iho very naUiro sif tliin.:s is an ortl— an onl 
far outsrplubinic iitiy seemloff or siipotlioial 
l*i>oJ that niun nur ussoui.itu svith IL 

It U in this li'jht that infellii;uiit i>tuJcuts 
nro Rioro and rnoru Jiid^ini*, ind that futuro 
cenoratiunu sjill ichallij JuJh'o, thu lauded 
Pax^llntannica which hy blood and ilau^litcr, 
by all tho horrors, ravan'oi nud dobtniclions 
of svar Great Uritain has firccd upou tho 
Indian pooplo*. 

Jint nhai Uml of an India has Uritain’s 
lauded "peace” produced ? Tho answer is 
&oen iQ India’s lack of oiiou.;h schools and 
oducation, in her want of suiliciunt sauita* 
tion, in iicc unparalleled poverty (accorJiu;* 
to lititbh hisli authorities ouo-thlrd of her 
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population never knowing what a full meal 
is), in tbo untold millions of Indian men* 
women and children who have died from 
famines, from plague, cholera, fovers, influenza, 
malaria and other preventablo diseases, who 
need not haro died if tho enormous sums of 
money spent by the government for mili- 
taristic and imperialistic ends and needlessly 
paid to foreigners in tbo form of fat salaries 
and pensions, bad been expended for India's 
good for her prosperity, intelligence and 
health. 

Says the Modern Review of Calcutta 
(December, 1920, p. 675): 

“Eneland claims to have Riven India thn benefits 
of ‘undisturbed peace.’ Onr reply is : \Vbat kind 
of peace has it been ? What has it brouabt to 
India ? Not only has India’s blood been poured 
out in rivers at home and abroad, but India to^ay 
is poorer, niore illiterate, moie famine-stricken, 
TOore disease-ridden, and inhabited by _a worse 


dcath-rato in India would bo no 
in England. Ho avora that ono-half oI tho 
doath-rato is provontablo, boiug duo to tho 
want of public health provisions, and tho 
poverty and starvatiou of tho people. 

Consider malaria, which causes 
suffering and larger nurabera of deaths iQ 
India than anything elso_ except poverty and 
famine. Arnold Lupton, an Koglishraan who 
speaks with authority, says in his recent 
book, “Happy India 

“What a maanificent country India would be 
if only its malaria were abolished ! And I am 
quilo certain of this, that if instructions were «iven 
to the cncineers in tho employ of the liritish 
eovcioincnt in India to abolish malari^ and if 
they were allowed the requisite sums of money, 
they would soon make a Ricat chauRO -The banks 
of the Panania Canal wero maoo into a place that 
could bo visited a^ a sanatorium in consequence 
of the successful effort of tbo Amencan engineera 
in charRo to abolish malaria ; and tho mala^ria of 


TOore diBease-ndden, and inhabited oy a worse ,v ' kind iiio 

•a,???, 


civilized country in these centmenfs. Donna »bo 
many decades of this 'undisturbed peace' which 
’Enaland has blessed us with, India has lost more 
of her population by death than any other equally 
•populous area on the earth even where peace has 
■ been most disturbed and wars worst-’’ 

Let me give some terrible facts about the 
single matter of birth and death-rates m 
India as compared with other lanu^ Ihe 
average annual death-rate in England is only 
13 per 1,000 of the population, and m the 
Dnlled Slates only 12 per 1.000. But m 
Jndia, if is from 24 to 25 per 3,000, ^ 
twice as great. The average expecfation of 
life (length of life) in England is 48 years, 
and in the United States 56 years. In 
impoverished India, it is only about one half 
■ as tong. 

Who can estimate bow many niiDjons of 
onnecessaty deaths this means annually ? 
And to this loss should ’ 

• writer has pointed 
ing of those who die, the widows and orphans 
and other dependent ones left to sutler as 
the result of tbo death of heads of families. 
Also tho loss of productive energy, to the 
country.’’* 

Uio high death lato in India is sometimes 
attributed to cHmato and sometimes to 
malana. But Lt. Col. Dunn, of tho Indian 
Medical Service, says this is incorrect He 


could fiive their zoiads to those, questions which 
and bpaltiX,,ano wwj-beins? Or fhn 

Ibo llurmoso War oi 1885, coding m the 
liODoxatioo of Upper Burma in 1886 ; the 
iDilitary expedition to Sitana, 1858, on a 
imall scale and on a large scale (the Sitana 
Kampaign) in 1863 ; to Nepal and Sikkim 
lio 1859 ; to Sikkim in 1864 ; a serious 
'struggle in tbo North-west Prontier in 1863 ; 
military expeditions against tho LusbaU in 
1871-72; against tho Nagas in 1875 ; against 
the Afridis in 1877 ; against the Rarapu 
Hill tribes in 1879 ; against tho Wuzlriz 
and Nagas in 1881 ; against the Akhas in 
1884 ; a military expedition to tho Zhob 
yaJJey io 1884 ; a second to the same vgjley 
in 1884 ; military expeditions against Sikkim, 
against tbo Akazais (the Black Mountain 
expedition), and against the Hill Tribes = 


hopl^; added ara-S W fe in 1888-69; another Black 

. out, "tho incidental snlTer- PTto ‘“1830 ; a third 

lie. tho widows and ornlmns i!" J";;" ’ “ °".“taty expedition to Manipnr, 

Tair-minded, how 


* aro’ ^fionebl mlT 


avoid asking the questions ; How great a 
boon to India has Britain’s boasted *'pax- 
Brifanm'ca” been ? Even if Britain has saved 
India from the loss of some thousands or 
tens of thousands of lives in internal war" 
does that atone for or should it hide from 
our view, the vastly gioater number of Indian 


declares that if the laws of health wero ®he has destroyed in her border and 

regarded in India to tho same extent as in wars, and, above all tbo uncounted 

tuglnud, and if the same proportion of *““Uons who have perished at homo for 
p ublic money was spen t on eanitalion, the starvation and disease, for whoso deaths she 

Mia,, Jauna,! of Eaaamiic. Ja,„a,ru, 102J. So' 7SxTbdole his death. William 
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Jennings Bryan made a visit to India to 
stndy conditions there. iltet his retorn, 
be wrote and published a jpampMet on 
British ^ Role and Its Results; in which he 
said : ‘The British have conferred some 
benefits on India , but they have 'extorted 
an enormous price for them. While they 
have boasted of bringing peace to the living, 
they have led millions io the peace of the 
ffrare.” 

Says Mahatma Gandhi, and no man 
weighs his words more carefully than he . 


*The kind of peace which British rule has 
brought to India, has been worse than uar.” 

As has already been said, Rome bad her 
Pax Roinana It was the prototype of 
England’s “Par i?rj<an»tca” in India. The 
bistonan Tacitus in desciblng that of Rome 
wrote the gnm sentence, Solitndinetn facivni 
pacem appellant Indian scholars employ 
this sentence of Tacitus to describe the work 
of the British in India, translating it, “They 
haie made a giaie-yaid, and they call it 
peace " 


NON-BUDDHfSTIO CAVE-TEiliPLES 


Br R. D. 

T here is a big interval between the early 
Buddhist and Jaina cave-temples and 
those of other sects The earliest Jatna 
caves are those on the Kbandagiri and 
Udayagin hills near Bhubaneshwar id the 
Tun District of Ons«a. Here there are two 
classes of caves ; la) Temples or shrines and 
(b) dormitories The dormitories are exactly 
similar in arrangement to the great Buddhist 
dormitories at Karla and Bhaja in the Pooua 
district, Pandulena in the Kasik district, 
Kanheri lo the Tbaua district of the Bombay 
Presidency and those at Ellora and Ajanla 
ID the Nizam's dominions. In thedorniifoiies 
of the Kbandagiri ard Udayagin caves there 
is a stone bench runniag along the back and 
the side walls of the verandah, benches for 
sleeping with one’ end raised in the cells 
and arrangements lor other creature comforts. 
It is the absence of such arrangements in 
certain cares which enable us to tecogoise 
the sbnnes. 

The cave-temples excavated by the great 
^lanrya Emperor AsoLa and his grandson 
Dasaiatba on the Barabar and Nagarjani 
bills in the Gaya district were intended for 
the occupation of monks of the Ajivika sect 
The Ajivikas were a sect which flourished 
in the 5th or the 4th century BC. They are 
known to us from the inscriptions lu these 
caves and Jain and Buddhist literatoie. We 
do not know for what reasons cave-temples 
were dedicated for their use by the Manrya 
Emperors, because some of these caves in 


BAXERJI 

the Gaya district are really shrioes, consist- 
ing of a round but shaped chamber with 
another, perhaps a verandah, in front Their 
sole decoration consisted of the brilliant polish 
of the severelv chaste walls From the point 
of view of architecture they ate interesting 
because they have recorded in stone the 
primitive type of the Ajivika or the Non- 
Buddhist temple In buddhism the Stupa 
or the Chattya is round and any structure 
iDtended to contain a stupa at one end must 
necessarily be with a rounded end But we 
cannot Dudeistaiid, after the lapse of 22 
centuries, what was the necessity of perpe- 
tuating the overhanging roof of the Bengali 
or Bihari straw-thatched round hut The 
cave-temples ol the Gaya district excavated by 
Asoka possess narrow and plain entrances bat 
those excavated in the first year of the 
leign of Dasaratba show a very narrow 
porch in front of tie door. The only cave 
in the Barabar and Nagarjuni group which 
bears any kind of ornameutatioii is the 
Lomas Risbi cave, but unfortunately it bears 
no loscription and consequently _ it can _ not 
be dated as precisely as the six remaining 
ones of this group. The intenor was only 
partly Snisbed and the slightly inclined 
vertical section of the walls with their 
brilliant polish in patches prove that its 
date cannot be far distant from the Sndatna 
or other caves. The most important part 
of this cave is its facade. On it is an 
elaborate bas-rehef representing one end of 
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Facade of Cave No. IV (Vaishnava cave) at Badami, Bijapar Dist.. Bombay Presideaoy 


a long wooden hut with a thatched roof. 
Like the facades of the great Chaitya-halls 
of Karla or Kanheti it is ao exact repro- 
duction of wooden architecture in stone, 
down to the very nails. We see a hut on 
a double tow of massive square wooden 
posts, with wooden rafters in the coiliDg, 
the ends of which are so heavy as to hang 
low on the sides. The opening at the end of 
this hut is filled up with three semi-circular 
wooden beams, the interspaces between the 
first pair of which are filled up with jali or 
jafri work aud the second with a bas 
relief, a procession of elephants. The plain 
entrance of the cave was excavated under 
this triple iorana. 


There is no such continuity in Jain 
caves which we find in the case ot Buddhist 
caves. There are Jain caves at Badami in 
the Bijapar district, at Jilaungya Tungya in 
the Nasik district and at Ellora in the 
Nizam’s dominions, but they are eight or 
more centuries later than the earliest Jain 
°° the Ivhandagiri and Udayagiri Mils 
of Orissa. Even the later group of Jain 
caves on the Khandagiri are at least eleven 
unatcd_ years later in date than the great 
' Rani Nut Gnmpha excavated 


by Kbaravela, king of Kalinga. All later 
Jain caves are shrinos and cot dormitories 
and therefore one may be allowed to stnto 
that the custom of living in caves appears 
to have fallen into desuetude after the birth 
of Christ. Portuguese writers have recorded 
that Buddhist monks were living in tb& 
Koaheri caves even towards the end of tho 
sixteenth ceotnry. 

Like Hindu temples Hindu cavos are 
much later ia date than Buddhist ones. The 
oldest Hindu cave is cave No. I at Elephanta. 
Tbero_ may be older Hindu caves inexistence 
but either we have no data to identify them 
as such or to date them as precisely as we 
can date the Kailasa cave at Ellora or 
Mangalesa’s cave No. IV at Badami. It i& 
only recently that the ohance discovery of 
a stray inscription on a metal vase in the 
pool of water in the right wing of the great 
cavo or cave No. I at Elephanta which 
enables us to fix its locality and date pre- 
cisely. The great 'Xrimurti. the principal 
bas-relief, in this cave, has long bean recog- 
nised as the most expressive stone carving- 
in India, bat before the date of cavo No. E 
was precisely known, it oeuld not bo 
classed as one of the earliest types of thp* 
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Facade oi CaTeNo. I, ( Saira cave) at Badami, Bijapur Djst. Bomba? Pre>ideiiC7 


Hindu cave*temp!e proper. Cave No I at 
^(ephania is a large open hall, decorated 
with a namber of huge bas>relie!$. There 
.are two wings on two sides, of which the 
Tight one was left incomplete. But in the 
main ha)l and the leit wing the ohjeot oi 
worship was not the great Tnmdrti or other 
4)as-reltefs but a stone Itnga m a plain square 
1,0 the Aswiff iw.U ivf £.7f^ lie. 1 liiis 
shrine was not placed in the centre but 
slightly to the tight, because the architect 
-found that if it were placed in the centre then 
it would obstruct the view of the inagni&cent 
central bas-relief from tbe entrance. We 
may ast why the great Trimurtf was not 
regarded as the presiding deity of this cave- 
temple ? Tbe answer is only paitiallv ready. 
Hindu worship requires prailakshhta or 
cjrcum-ambnlatjon. All tbe bassi-relievi being 
carved out of rock walls circum-ambalation 
was impossible in their case. So tbe Tri- 
cunrti, the marriage of Siva, tbe attempt of 
Havana to carry away Kailasa and other 
magnificent bas-ieliofs of this cave are simply 
afecorative featnies. Tbe sanctum was the 
simple square cell slightly to the right, 
open on all sides, undecorated save for the 


roagoificeot figures of the great Dvarapalas 
cootaiQiog the symbol of virility, fn the 
left wiog also there are bas-reliefs but tbe 
sanctum is a square plain cell provided 
with a path of circum-ainbatatioQ. When 
we come to consider the plan of the earliest 
structural Hindu temples of Northern India 
then we shall able to undei^tand why the 
SFobTi&st oS ffssa! £‘j>FS-toxof.'}p jva ? 

forced to leave this passage and for what 
reasons the sanctum in the mam ball of 
this cave is not exactly in the centre of 
tbe hall or of the rear wall. Later on, in 
the 6th century it became the fashion to 
have a second image for circura-ambulation 
m frout cf tbe sanctum in Hindu cave- 
temples. Therefore in tbe period of the 
Early great Cbalukyas of Badami, the 
sauctum remained a mean insignificant dark 
chamber behind tbe rear w.iU in front of 
wbicli were excavated a large open ball 
With the path of circum-ambnlation separated 
from its centre by rows of pillars. This is 
(be pUu of the two Vaishnava-caves at Badami 
tbe cave-temple at Aihole, later cava-temples 
on Elephanta island and the Saiva cave at 
Badami. The same plan has been followed 
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to a very great extent in the solitary Jaina 
cave at Badami. I could not understand the 
cause of the peculiar position of the sanctum 
in the main hall of cave No. 1 at Etephanta 
before the discovery of the earlj Gupta temples 
of Bhuiura ♦ and Nachna Kuthara T and the 
excavations of caves II-Y on Elephauta 
islands The same idea prevails m the 


ted. It is now known to be a monument of the 
time of the early Rashtrakusa king Krishna 
I and Iherefoie belongs to the lu^t decade 
of the eighth century A. D. In plan it is an 
excavation open towards the sky, consisting" 
of a temple surrounded by an open court- 
yard on all sides. The fourth side has been 
enclosed with a porch constructed afterwards. 





Tho loain-sUrino in Cavo No. I, riuht aide of ilie "pilUrci hall. Elcphanta near Bombay 


Monolithic temples at Mnmallapurani in the 
Chingicput dii>tnct of Madras us well as in 
tho earlier group of structural Chalubya 
temples at Aihole nod Pattudkal. to which 
Tcfcrcuco will bo mado subsequenUr. la 
tho ca^^o of tho later Hindu caves of Western 
India, wo tiod that tlio samo idea led to the 
evolution of tho plan of the great Kailusa 
temples at Kllora. Tho Kailasa is partly 
constructed but fur tho grcatoc p.irt excava- 


Tht Trmnlt of Sha al Dhwira. Metnoira 
of Uif ^IrWjaro/ojjral of //k/io. A'o. W. 

- , r Vojjr#* rrriOTl of ihc AtxiiatalojKal Sunty 
Cxrflt for tUf i/ror tndina 3Ut 
Varrl. i'/iy, fO-Ci; ,,l, XVI-Xilf. 


Surrounding the courtyard, on throe sides,, 
thoro aro gallonos along the rock surface, 
partly sioglo storied, and partly double 
storied. Trie rear or side wails of 
those gallonos aro covored with bas-roliefs. 
Tho mum templo. though oveavatod out of 
tho rock, risQS free in tho centre of the 
courtyard in tho sumo fashion as any other 
medieval tompic In this particular respect 
tho Kailusa is ditTereat from all otlior Hindu 
cavo-templcs except tho cavo-tomplo of 
Dhannanatha at Dhamnar in tho Kunipura- 
Uhanpnra district of Indoro State and tho 
Kholvi temple in tho Jhalawar State. Tho 
only difTeronco botwoeu tho Kailasa temple 
and that of Liugaraja at Bhuvaneswur 
is that Vibilo tbo former is carved out of tho 




The Maioshrioe of Eailass rock cat temple at Ellora. ebowinK 
tno of the three porches, Nizam’s Dommioas • 
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rock tbe later is constractecl of stooe mason- 
ry. At Kailasa tho saactuoi or the main 
shrjoo is act on the ^roaad lerel but at 
tbe height of the second story. It follciffs the 
general pnnci^Io laid doiro hr early 
Chalukyan architects id haring a central 
iiiandapa where the Chala murti or roorable- 
image coaid be placed On three sides of 
the central mandapa tDcre are three open 
porches or Ardha-mandapas, tho foartb being 
occupied by the sanctum. In another respect 
the Kailasa diJlers from most of the Hindu care- 
temples of Northern and Soutbera India; it 
possesses a spire of the South-western or 
Chalukyan type, but of this also we shall 
have to speak at a later stage, la the Kaila- 
sa therefore we see the tenuination of tbe 
evolution of a rock-cut Hindu temple tbe 
first stage of which we can see in the Central 
Hall and the left wing of cave No. I at 
Elephanta. 

Etom the point of view of the architect 
mediaeval cave-temples are less interesting 
than the earlier ones. There are very large 
Hindu and Jain cave-temples at Ellora and 
in fact they occupy more than two-tbirds or 
the entire rock-surface but with the excep- 
tion of the Kailasa very few of them are of 


any loterest except to the artist. \7e have 
seeo ihat the Kailasa w a cavc-tomple hut 
ol quite a difJorent tvpe troiu care No I of 
Klepbaola or caves I 1\' at Badami, becaii>e 
it IS a copy of the stone built early Chalu- 
kyan temples, examples of which are i-till 
to be found on the top of Dadami fort The 
reinaming Hindu and Jam temples at Ellora 
are also copies of stone built temples _ There 
are largo mod elaborate excavations like tho 
Kamesnara or the Dtsavatara cave at Ellora 
and there aie large and iconographically 
important bas-reliefs in them, but a close 
observation will show that lu plan and 
elevation they are merely copies of regulaily 
built temples Just as the architect, who 
designed the Karla or the Kanheri Buddhist 
cathedrals copied wooden architecture, 
so the ninth century architects of Edora 
copied stone-built temples in desigu- 
ing rock excavations on a largo scale like the 
Dhumar Lena or tbe Indrasabha. Tbe only 
part of a'Hediaeval temple which one misses 
IS the begtuDing of the Sikbara or the spire. 
Ehreept in free standing excavations like the 
Kailasa or the great Dharmanatha at Dhamnar 
the Sikhara is omitted from the designs of later 
mediaeval architects In Hindu caves as well 






The Eailasa TempW Ellora, isnztm’s Dominloas ; 
Oeseral vjeir Jrom the ieft 
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Qeaeral view of ifie rax wall of the Mato lull in ca\e No I Mepfidota near Bombay 
Trimorti lo tli** > entre 


rock tho later is coostructecl of stooe rnavoD* 
27. At Kailasa tho banctaoi or the tuain 
shrioe is not on the Krooad level but at 
the height of tho second story. It follows the 
general principle laid down by early 
Chdlukyan architects in having a central 
mandapa whore tho Chala mtirli oi movable- 
image coaid be placed On three sides of 
tho central mandapa tnero are three open 
porches or Aidha'tnaniapas, tho foorth being 
occnpied by the sanctum. In another respect 
the Kailasa differs from most of the Hindu cave- 
temples of Northern and Southern India; it 
possesses a spire of tho South-western or 
Cbalukyan type, but of this also we shall 
have to speak at a later stage. In the Kaila- 
sa therefore we see the termination of the 
evolution of a rock-cut Hindu temple the 
^rst stage of which we can seeia the Central 
Hall and the left wing of cave No. 1 at 
Elepbanta. 

From the point of view of the architect 
mediaeval cave-temples are less interesting 
than the earlier ones. There are very large 
Hindu and Jain cave-temples at Kllora and 
in fact they occupy more than two- thirds or 
the entire rock-suiface but with the excep- 
tion of the Eailasa very few of them are of 


any interest except to the artist We have 
seen ihatlhe Kailasa a cave-temple but 
of <|uite a diOorent tvpe trom cave No I of 
ElephaoU or ca<’es I IV at Iladamt, becaiue 
It 1$ a copy of tho stone built early Cbaln- 
kyan temples, examples of which are still 
to be found on the top of Dadanii fort The 
reinjiDing Hindu and Jam temples at hllora 
are also copies of stone built temples Thero 
are largo and elaborate excavations like tho 
Rameswara or the Disavatara cave at Ellora 
and there are large and iconographically 
important bas-reliefs in them, but a close 
observation will show that in plan and 
elevation they are merely copies of regularly 
built temples Juat as the architect, who 
designed the Karla or the Kanhen Buddhist 
cathedrals copied wooden architccturo, 
so the ninth ceotary architects of Ellora 
copied stone-built temples in design- 
ing rock e.xcavatious ou a largo scale like the 
Dhuraar Lena or tho Indrasabha. Tho only 
part of a'Mediaeval temple which one misses 
IS the beginning of the Sikhara or the spire. 
Kxcept in free standing excavations like the 
Kaiiasa or the great Dharmanatha at Dhamuar 
the Sikhara is omitted fromthedosignsof later 
mediaeval architects. In Hindu caves as well 
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•as the great Jain caves at EUora one sees 
mandapas or pillared halls along the sides of 
^vhich run great stone benches, very often 
in two different stories, which remind one of 
the benches in the mandapas temples of 
Khajuraho and Sohagpur in Central India. 
Anothci feature of these later mediaeval 
Hindu and Jain cave-temples is the attempt 
to decorate the surfaces of facades of these 
great excavations. 

This feature is altogether absent at 
Elephanta, Badami, Aihole or llandapesvata. 
A word about llandapesvara would not bo 
out of place here, llaodapesvara of Mont- 
pezir is the name of a small village in the 
Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 
Originally there was a Saiva cave-temple at 
this place. After the Portuguese conquest 
of Salsetlo this temple was converted into 
a Roman Catholic shrine. Thera are magni- 
ficent bas-roUefs in the Montpezit caves 
which prove that a portion of it must bo 
of the same date as the great cave No. I of 
Elcphanta and cave Nos. II and IV of Badami. 
Unfortunately the village Cmc ,used this 
cave as his stable and therefore photogra- 
phs wero not possible, but the doscripttons 
of other visitors provo that Maoadapesvara 
was an important Uindu establishment 
before its forced conversion to (bo Homan 
Catholic faith. Very few visitors to Bombay, 
who uedergo enormous troublo to visit the 
'Kanheri caves from Boiivli on the B. B. C. I. 
Ry., oven know that there are wonderful rock 
carvings at Itfontpczir and those that actually 
go to the place aro diverted by tho guides 
to tho hideous whitewashed Portuguese 
monstrosities on the bill jnst above the old 
■cave. 


At another place close to Bombay 
(hero is another mediaeval Hindu cavc-tempio 
which proves that later mediaeval architects 
copied constructed temples in dpslgniog rock 
excavations. This is tho big cave at Jogesvari 
near Andhcri on tho H. U. C. L Ky. In it w© 
see the mediaeval tempio shorn of all Us 
dignity and a mere copy of a stone built 
temple with a ^[authpa and AuVia-manilajHiB. 
Iheto iro uo bas-rcliefr. no ornamcotations 
and no attempt to relievo tho dull monotony 
uf Ifao exteriors of incdiaoval shrines. Hero 
ono may imaglno tlial ho is inside tho tomplo 
w ‘h" district 

ni C>‘riul.yao lerai>lc» at OaJac 

iUk. .a,''.,'" diritict. Ic such 

'•Blr fa lh» f "','”"",'“'*'1™. aro possiMo 
“T la Ibo Iic.Jo bat ia IWj care the 


triple storied facade is dull and undecora- 
ted. The plain surface of the left wing as 
well as tho front is very slightly relievea 
by the introduction of plain pillars ana 
pilasters. These are not the only instance oi 
undecorated hideous exteriors. The Jain caves 
of Western India, later in date than the 
latest Jain cave at EUora are typical examples 
of copies of stone-built temples. These Jam 
caves extend from the Satpuras to the 
Anaimalai hills in the extreme South, and all 
of them belong to the Digambara sect of toe 
Jainas. The twelveth and thirteenth century 
caves on Maungya and Tungiya peaks in tho 
North Western part of the Nasik district 
servo as typical examples. My attention was 
drawn to the Slaungya Tungiya caves by 
Mr. A. H. A. Simoox, I. C. h'., (retd.), at ono 
Ume Collector of Nasik, immediately after 
the Malegaon riots These two peaks are 
very close to the hill forts of Sulbot and 
Mulher now belonging to the Baroda State 
and celebrated iu Maratha history, Tho caves 
wero excavated near tho top of Ihcso two 
peaks and are almost inaccessiblR. Tho 
nearest Railway stations aro Maninad oa tho 
0. I. P. and Nandurbar on the B. B. C. I. Ry. 
All of those caves are simple square oxoava- 
tioDS on tho hill side. There aro uo pillared 
lialts aed mandapas, no attempts at 
decoration or dignity. There are images 
of Tirthankaras on tbo walls but nobody 
would vonluro to call them objects of art 
Yet tbo Jain pilgrim marches along the long 
road from ^I,umad to Sataua and climbs the 
dangerous steps for nearly 2000 feet to see 
theso caves. All Jain caves in tho Belgaum. 
Dharwar, North Ranara, Hassan and BoJlary 
districts aro of this severe and unpretentious 
type, which differ from cave No. V or the 
Join cave at Badami by being roost conspicu- 
ously hideous and without any sotlled plan 
or design. In fact the best Jain caves in 
Bio whole of Western India aro those at 
uadami and EUora. 

^\o can deduce a priociplo on tho basis 
01 which our later mediaoval Hindu tomplcs 
Were evolved, Ttio oldest Hindu cave 
temples aro thoso at Elephanta and Badami. 
Id Northern India tbo Chandragupta cave 
and the great Varaha cavo near UbiUa in 
Uio duminions of (lie Maharaja Bcindia of 
uwalior roust aUo bo included in this group. 
Analysis proves that there aro two divisions 
among lho.so cavo-tcraplcH. In tho first 
(iivhinn roust bo placed Iho central hall of 
C4V0 No. I at Elcphauta and iU left wing. 
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Ca7«<temple of Vita««aa of PataUpoUa. mmisterof (he Emperor Cbacdrasupta II at 
Udartsm sear Bbiba. Owatior State 


The temalader, e. caves MV at Badami 
caves II-VI at Elephants, the cares at Uanda* 
pesrara or Uontpezir, and most of the Uindu 
rock-cut temples at or near Bhilsa mast be 
placed m the second division. The charac- 
teristic, common to both groaps, is the de- 
coration of the interiors by means of 
bas-reliefs and tbe absence of surface or 
facade decoration. Cave No. I at Elepbanta 
and its left wing ate slightly earlier la date 
than the tight wing at the same place and 
caves II-VI, In this cave and in its left 
wing we see the provision of a path for 
circam-ambnlation round tbe sanctum. la 
the main cave the indeterminatioa of the 
architect is proved by the irregular position 
of the sanctum. The same architect or bis 
successor remedied the defect in the left 
wing where the great bas-reliefs are given 
comparatively inconspicuoas posiUons. In 
the second group of Hindu cave-temples 
tbe architect gets over the ditBculty of 
providing a path of circum-ambnlation by 
designing a verandah in front with an open 
bat much larger pillared ball behind it for 
circam-ambulation around a moveable image 
to be placed on a slight eminence in the 


centre of tbe ball. He provided for the 
non-moveable image (ArJtala sthapatut} by 
excavating a small dark plain celt behind 
tbe pillared hall. The architect thns obtained 
fall scope for the display of the decorative 
motifs nod the great bas-reliefs in this 
fashion at Badami, Aibole and Udayagiri 
near Bhilsa. Bat this design was rejected 
by Rastrakata architects towards the close 
of Ibe eighth century. The kept, the bas- 
reliefs and the doable path of circum-ambola- 
tioD. but introduced a copy of a stractarally 
boiU temple by imitating the spire. Tbe 
pillared hall is not decorated with great bas- 
reliefs, which are placed aroand the base of 
the sanctam on the ground floor or at a 
distance, in the rock surfaces of the galleries. 
Art IS still in the forefront and there exists, 
perhaps except for the great Trimnrti at 
Elephanla, no finer chef d'oeuire than the 
fiaiaitanugraha bas-relief of Kailasa, in 
which the depiction of terror on the face 
of Parvati, the benign indifference of Siva 
and the Herculean toil of Havana betrays 
the work of a great master and makes tbe 
total effect unsurpassed in the history of 
Indian sculpture. The bas-reliefs continue 
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tn hn used tor deoorativo purposes in later 

EastraSa “poeimous of Hmda oave-temples 

but the sense of propriety “ 

to have become gradually blunted we 


architects as they recoded in date from the 
model of the Kailasa. 


• Rights 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 


BY PHOB. SAILENDRANATH DEAR, a. i. 


S OVEREIGN states, in their relations with 
” one another, are not dependent on any 
code of lavrs and do not necessarily 
bind themselves by elhioa or tnorai rule^ 
International relations, therefore, very seldoin 
present themselves as a uniform, eonsislont and 
Scrcnt march oi ovents, and thus do not 
admit ol easy and methodical treatment by the 
Political annalist. States, hoivover, like orsanic 
lives, have a low siraplo cardinal lostiocta, 
and it is possible to inlorpret llieir wliolo 
hisloryas a development of Iho linperativn 
neonssiliea ot self-proservation, self perpetoa- 
tioa and self-agBtandiscment, which arc the 
.tlrtriTQ forces ^o[ crolution. On the other 
\ fls man is a compound of both body 
ISd^nlnJ, so states have sonielinios alteinptcd 
to transcend their iiatnral and Irnditional 
nmilat“ns and guide their conduct in the 
interests of international wclfuro and cosm^ 
poWan brollierliood. As yet. lioaovcr. intcr- 
nnlionalism and cosmoplllanivni bavo hut 
WUo inllnencQOn Ibo course ol human history 
and llio elemental and piiraitivo (orces have 
their full sway. 

Tlio f;n.t imperious necessity is existence, 
which involves defence aRaiust actual and 
potential enemies by all means possible, doinc 
too much rather than too little. "Ssfcly first’ 
is a rccoRni'-cd principle in intcrDalionBl 
Politics on which the last word has not yet 
Iticn laid after the RTcalest w,sr in history, 
Tlio bloody record nf national and racial sell- 
coD'clousac'-a rtflecla the im-Unct lor 
leU prchcrvation The other two insUncUi. 
»ls, scU-i>crpctuatlun and sclf-acRrandisc* 
tnenl hare their full pUy In human history 
aud haTo pioductd Rcnctals and warriors, 
aim t* and aUBCs, empire* and protectorate*, 
cnilisati'.n* and wait, lo cur study of the 
Kais.(xaa blstoty uf the lait few years, no 


shall eiaminn numerous “'rMlvo 

processes. In many cases *050 imporat 
Seeds and requirements have 
proclaimed and have 

‘SV beeTc“JnSq wUh each 

other nod have boon sought 'o 

under a cloud of pious i 

and idonhsiri- "spirit of cooiiomio 

Gorman violation of Belginu 
ronablod England to claim Hint s in 
iLn war for the preservation of tho 
“SVof interontioonl obligations nod tho 
richls of minor nations. America 
tho war for tho principle of 
and tho war finally ended, on tho dissolution 
of tho empires o! Russia, Austria, und 
Oeimany, on tho note of ninkini* tlio woria 
safe for democracy. Even within tlio 
few years enough has happened to onablo “ 
to tost tho Ecuuinoness of these pretensions- 
Tho activo principles of inlernalionav 
politics are thoso that rellect man’s dc»iro 
to belter himself, to add to his possession^ 
to develop his personality. All this tiio 
West has sought to acliiovo by 
which involve the use of force; hence, tno 
history of European progress has been im* 
of wars. I do not say that in this 
there is any practical distinction bclwoeu tno 
East and the West; but the East has at Ic-'is 
cherished tho ideal of progress J 

serf ice and sclf-ciracemcnt, which tho wV' 
derides too hastily as synonymous wim 
passivity and weakness. Tlio history 
modern Europe, says Lord Acton, is tn 
development of rovolutlon. Scarcely a°J 
modern state but ha* a long record of w*' 
and jovolutloD, Tim illddlo Ages 
private war. Kcoaoraic war ha* existed » 
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centuries, deSnitely, it is believed, since the 
Peace of ‘Westphalia (1648). Social war, with 
class arrayed against class, poverty against 
wealth, inferiority against privilege, was 
known to Greece and Rome, and to Europe 
in the Middle Ages, besides the recent ex* 
amples of the French Revolution and the 
Russian Revolution. Religious war is a 
category of its own and one of the most 
horrible pages in history. 

The capitalistic organisation of the social 
system of Europe, like its political counter- 
part, is based on force and is the manifest- 
ation of the human instincts of self-aggrandise- 
ment and domination, which are the motive 
forces of human history. The constant 
struggle for control of markets and trade, the 
occasional collisions of rival nations compet- 
ing for raw materiala ate but the political 
corrolaries of the oapltalistio oraganisation 
of the nations of Europe. The great pheno- 
menon of modern history, viz, the expan- 
sion of Europe, whereby the nations of the 
West are spreadicg their ecoaomlo and 
political grip over the world is but the logical 
outcome of the Industrial Revolntion which 
is but the expansion with theaid of science and 
hamau ingennity of the primitive systems of 
production and distribution. The allied inter- 
ventions in Russia after tbe last great war, the 
Japanese warfare in Siberia in 1918-22, tbe 
struggles of 1926 for the mining resources 
oi the Riff, the oil of Mosul, the cotton of 
Syria, the trade and concessions of Cbioa, 
and many other struggles which are happen- 
ing before our own eyes simply bear witness 
to the fact that tbe cardinal needs of man 
are the main springs of bis political actions 
and are the governing forces in international 
relations though these may be clothed in 
suitable diplomatic language and represented 
as noble idealisms, such as “the white man’s 
burden”, “tbe sacred trusts of civilisation” 
eta 

The foreign policies of the leading states 
of Europe bear upon them the stamp of tbe 
economic and material needs of their peoples, 
and the inQnence of the needs of various 
nations npon one another. The foreign 
policy of Great Britain, for example, is 
governed by the following simple proposi- 
tions: (1) that she is an island, (2) that she 
is a highly industrialised nation constantly 
in need of markets, (3) that there is only 
six weeks food for the people in the British 
Isles, and (4) that she has to depend upon 
foreign and overseas markets not only for 

3 


the food she eats but in many cases 
foe raw material. The paramount interests 
of her trade are secured by the acquisition 
of strategic positions, such as Oibrdter, 
Bermuda, Singapore, eta, and the ever- 
vigilant policy of tbe British Foreign Office. 

France, which unlike Great Britain, is a 
peninsiUa bulging out from tbe mainland of 
Europe and is nearly a self-contained econo- 
mic unit has not bad the same urgency as 
also tbe same opportunity for colonial and 
maritime expansion, though her position on 
the Mediterranean has enabled her to 
dominate Northern Africa and Syria, 
and her navy was not an inconsiderable 
enemy of England’s in the eighteenth 
century. Her strategic position on 
land has given her more than once the 
hegemony of Western and Central Europe. 
Possessing, however, a stable population of 
forty millions and faced by Germany’s 
constantly growing population of over sixty 
millions, her foreign policy is dominated by 
Che note of security. Her victory in the 
last great war has sot dissipated any of her 
fears on the subject 

Standing almost midway in the Mediterra- 
nean With her toe thrust insistently towards 
the east of North Africa, Italy has a vital 
interest in tbe Mediterranean. That interest 
was imperilled whilst for various reasons 
Italy was impotent to safeguard it, daring 
tbe years which followed the Franco-German 
war. It was with ill-coacealed anger that she 
saw the French ocenpation of Tunis and tbe 
creation of a strong naval base at Bizerta, 
an enterprise carefully fostered by Bismarck 
in order to detach Italy from France, which 
had won her nnity — at a price — on tbe fields 
of Magneta and Solferino. Bismarck’s policy 
was crowned with success when Italy, not 
out of any love of Germany and Austria but 
ont of hostility against France, joined the 
Tnple Alliance. That hostility was gradually 
diminished by the pacific policy of the French 
statesman Declasse; and Italy’s acquisition 
of a foothold on tbe North African littoral 
by the seizure of Tripoli was regarded as a 
compensation for tbe loss of Tunis. This 
improved situation explains Italy’s joining 
the Allies during the last great war. Tbe 
emergence of a Mussolini and a fiery Fascism 
has. however, once more altered tbe situation. 
Italy is determined to have her place in the 
Mediterranean. The place she demands is, 
however, inconsistent with the vital interests 
of France. Hence the strained relations 
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botvreea Italy and Franco, which constitatotho 
gravest menaco to peaco at tho present day. 

Russia under the Bolshevist regime, is a 
standing danger to world peace. She has not 
given up any oi tho linos o£ aggressive 
foreign policy pursued by tho Czars, viz, 
mastery of tho Baltic' coast, dominance pf 
tho Balkans, peaceful penetration of Mongolia, 
a cautious policy in Manchuria and Persia, 
intrigue in Afghanistan, and tho threat of an 
invasion of India. Sho cannot have forgotten 
the policy of tho Czars : Trotsky * said, 

“The question ot Constantinople and the 
was one of those rare questions on which tiie 
Czarist regime was not deceived”. 

Her recovery of tho ground lost at Bwst 
Litovsk is only a question of time. Her 
armed doctrine ot pToletarcby, Inilbeimove, 
is a standing challenge to the capitiallsUc 
powers of the world. The Bolshevist leaders 
are believed to be actively pushing forward 
their scheme of a world revolution. The 
methods adopted by them are two-fold, t 
The first is the steady infiltration into all 
the workers’ orgauisatloas of the world, with 
the object of capturtng them aod re-orgauis* 
log them along revolutionary Hues. This is 
eaiUd the 'cell system’ aod the process is 
called 'bori' g from witbio’, A cell is a small 
group of Communist comrades which enters 
any labour unit which would tolerate them. 
Their duty is to gain converts for their 
ideas.' In times of crisis these cells find 
fertile ground for their propaganda, and with 
'gold from Moscow’ have some times been 
able to create much trouble. They are believed 
to be pursuing this ‘slow and heavy’ method 
to the bitter end with the couviction that 
one day the sum of their exerted pressure 
will bring about a World Revolution, in which 
they cannot fail to share, Tho second method 
of the Bolshevists may be termed ‘direct 
action’. This is to foster political revolts in 
every country and against every government 
and to try to link them up with one another 
in order to produce one great World Revolu- 
tion. Zinoviev said, § 

“The revolutionary movement in the Orient U 
a miKhty nver,,which is ploughiou its way through 
^erv obstTOOtipD. This is China. Japan, Indu. 
} j already, scored some successes in China. 
Citw reimnda one very much ot Moscow, 

other important centres will probably follow”. 

+ P- 127 

§ Ibid. P. 320. 


Tho remaining states of Eoropo may bo 
grouped* under two classes, the wat-guilty 
states, such as Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, aud tho peace-guilty states, such 
as Poland, Czocho-Slovokla, Yugo-SJavia, 
Qfceco, etc, Tho political status of the former 
group of states was dictated by the victo- 
rious’ allies 20 tho treaties of Versailles, 
Trianon, St. Germain, and Nouillos. Germany 
has had to submit to staggering reparations 
and the loss of rich territories. She has 
been deprived of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
the Rhineland at tho behest of Fiance. She 
has actually boon robbed of Upper Silesia. 
The Poles have secured a corridor to Danzig 
running through East Prussia, the heart of 
Protestant Germany. On the top of this have 
come the loss ot hot oaloales, her uevy and 
merchant marine, her air force, and the 
reduction of her army to a mero skeleton. 
Her humiliation is indeed without parallel in 
history. Similar punishments have been 
meted out to tho other vanquished nations. 

The peace-guilty states are those who 
have made large acquisitions of territory by 
the treaties of 1918-10-20, and, couseious of 
tho harm they have done to their neigbours. 
betray their uneasy sense in au appreheusire 
belligerency. Latvia, Lithuania, Esthouia and 
Finland feel bound to fear Russia. Poland, 
which is the most guilty of the peace-guilty 
states, is afraid of all her neighbours, The 
price she has to pay is the military dictator- 
ship of Pilsudski and the conclusion of mili- 
tary pacts, such as those she has made with 
France and Roumania 

Czecbo-Slovakia, which was created bodi' 
ly out of tho Austro-Hungarian empire, is 
consequeatlyia league with the other despoil- 
eis of the Central Powers. She has organised 
a Little Entente _ with Tugo-Slavia and 
Roumania, which is affiliated with France 
by a number of military engagements. 
Roumania faces a bad conscience on three 
fronts. _ After the war with Austro-Hungary 
sho siezed the Austrian Crownland in 
Bukowinn, which had been Hungarian for 
centuries. On the south-west she faces 
Bulgaria, whom her treachery in 1913 
despoiled of the Dobrudja. In -1919 sho 
seized Bessorabia from Russia. She is linked 
to the Little Entente against Hungary, but has 
only been able to secure a Polish alliance 
against Russia, her most deeply wronged 
enemy. 

* See John Carter ; 3Ian in IVdr, P. 299. 
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Tngo-Slavia ranks with Poland in war- 
goilt. As the otGcial Fascist 6 a 2 ette* 
pointed ODt 

“A’ogo-SJaTia is BufferinR from territorial ele- 
phantiasis, for she indndcs within her borders 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Oermana. IlnDRanans. 
Rnmanians. Baltranans, Italians, Albanians. 
Montecesnns, and Gipsica-oYngo-Slavia isonl? 
an Anstna of the llapshorg era.” 

She has standing qaarrcls with Rolgaria 
over Macedonia, with Greece over the port 
of Salonica, with Italy over the Fiamc, with 
Albania over the Drina Talley, and with 
Hongary over the Banat, which she has 
divided with Roamania. In firm allhoce 
with Czecbo-SIovakia and Roomania against 
Hangary, she is also united to France against 
Italy. She has an army of fine fighting 
qualities, the remnants of the Austro- 
Hungarian navy, and, according to tbo 
latest reports, is pashiog forward sb-afegio 
and commercial lailwaye to the Adriatic. 

From the foro-goiog account of the poli- 
tical relations of the principal states of 
Europe it would appear that the last war 
has left national animosities and national 
ambitions much as they were before and 
has even brought in new complications. 
Indeed, there is more talk of war and 
rnmonr of war now that at any time since 
the Armistice. In an Anti-War Conference 
held in London last year. Signor Ex- 
Prime Minister of Italy observed that in 
spite of the disarmament of the four 
defeated countries of Germany, Hangary, Austria 
and Bnlgaiia, there is actually a million 
more men under arms in Europe now than 
in 1914 and that Europe is spending exactly 
the same sum on military armaments as she 
was doing in 1913, the year in which mili- 
tary preparations reached their maximum. 
The reason for this deplorable condiUon, accord- 
ing to him, is (ho presence of dictators socli as 
Mussolini, who, for their own selfish ends, 
are rousing the bellicose feelings of their 
peoples. Even without the much-maligned 
dictators, however, there is much inilamma- 
Me material in Europe, as the following 
narrative will show. The dominant note of 
French foreign policy after the Great War, 
as has been previously observed, was 
security against Germany. The unparalleled 
national humiliation of Germany and 
fha Allied occupation of the Rhinelasds 
did not produce any sense of security 
in France, who set about encircling Germany 


by encouraging the formation of a Little 
Entente among the other spo.lors of tbo 
Central Powers, viz, Czccho-Slavia, Tnp- 
Stavia, and Ronmania ; and while protesting 
her inability to pay her debts to Great 
Britain and to tbo United States she b^gsQ 
to send money to Poland for the purpose 
of arming the Foies. In tbo sacred name 
of secarity, says Mr. George Glasgow, • 
she ondermined the whole secarity of 
Europe. Tho climax was reached when the 
Fren^ occupied the Ruhr in 1923. In 1924, 
however, Mr Macdonald succeeded in 
bringing France. Germany and England 
together by Jannebing ont tho famous Geneva 
Protocol for the settlement of international 
disputes. On the fall of bis government, 
bowever, the Conservative Foreign Secretary 
lost DO time in imforming the world that 
England could not accept the obligations 
under (he Protocol. Western Europe slipped 
back into a condition of con/usioD and 
insecurity, but in 1023 Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain obtained a great trinmph at Locarno, 
where France, Eogland and Germany entered 
iolo esgagemests not to make war opoo 
each other and to respect the. inviolability 
of the frontiers of Germany, Franoa and 
Belgiom. While (be Locarno Treaty is a 
conspicuous milestone in the history of 
European re-constracUoo, it Is to be 
regretted that no fnilher advance has yet been 
made in the direction of peace in Enrope. 
Locarno has stabilised Western Europe and 
tended to the formation of neighbourly 
relations between France and Germany. It 
is in a seose better and in another sense 
worse than Mr. Macdonald’s Protocol— better 
Ivcaase it is more definito and worse 
because it has not yet been followed up by 
other definite engagements, which. together 
with itself would have secured tho ‘general 
outlawry of war’ which Mr. Macdonald 
contemplated. 

In the mean time the efforts ^ of Franca 
to play politics in the Balkans in order to 
seenre her own safety against Germany havo 
landed her in trouMo from the side of 
Italy. I have discussed previously tho his- 
torical causes of controversy between France 
and Italy. These have been accentuated in 
the last few years on account of the clash of 
their iateiests in the Balkans. The Italian 
Government’s view of the Balkan problem is a 
simple one. It is. in the words of a Fascist 


Olto Rolbfield ; The Iraneo-Serhian PaeL 
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nowspapct*, that “tho wa 7 of Balkan and 
Danubian peace passes and will pass ^ through 
Ronio.; whoorer tries to ignorQ this reality 
will bo frequently and profoundly deluded.’' 

In other words Signot MussoUnl is detottnined 
that Italy mast in future oxorciso a dominating 
influence throughout tho whole of tho Balkans, 
and any nation which trios to prevent this 
consummation is regarded ns boing actuated 
by unfriendly feelings towards Italy, Franco 
naturally refuses to subscribe to tho view 
that her influence must disappear from Iho 
Balkans at the behest of tho now will of 
Rome. Tho clash of interests which has 
taken place during tho past fow^ years must 
he counted as one of the principal reasons 
of tho present ill-feeling between tho two 
great latin countries. 

Them are unmistakable evidences that 
both France and Italy are using tho states 
of the Balkan peninsula as political pawns ia 
their own games. On November 14, 1937 
Italy obtained a firm food*hold over Albania 
by signing with that small state tho Treaty 
of Tirana, whereby they have guaranteed to 
each other mntnal snpport and collaboration. 
This treaty has given tho greatest oSence to 
Yngo-SIavla, the one nation in the Balkans 
who is the most determined opponent of 
Italian expansion, in the peninsula, This 
heterogeneous kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes has many internal dissensions but 
one poweifal factor uniting it, viz. tho fear 
that Italy intends to make the Adriatio a 
closed Italian sea. The most suitable reply 
that France could give to the treaty of Tirana 
was, therefore, to conclnde a pact with 
Tngo-Slavia, which has given grave dis- 
pleasure to Italy, where demonstrations are 
reported to have been held ' protesting 
against French and Tngo-Slav ‘provocations.’ 
It ia further reported that Mussolini has 
made another compact of a more binding 
nature with Albania, f These events have 
naturally produced a wide-spread impression 
that the actual outbreak of hostilities in 
Southern Enrope is only a question of time. 
"War, certainly, is against the vital interests 
of both Franco and Italy. After un-paraUeled 
financial crisis both have now seen belter 
days. It is difficnlt to believe that they are 
going to throw away the results of years of 
careful administration by a war, which, when 
It breaks out, must be on a gigantic scale. 


Whilo theso argumonls on tho side of peace 
are obvious, it is certainly disconcerting to 
hear from day to day of frontier lociaenis, 
which aro calculated to bring about a rupture 
sooner or later. Tho Fascist prop is mdulg- 
ing in a violent campaign against luance, 
which is replying by giving asylum w 
refugees from Fascist vengeance, oven, it is 
said, would-bo assassins of .Mussolini. 

Tlio pact between Yugo-Sl.avia and Franco 
affects not only Italy hut also Hnngary, 
between whom and Yngo-Slavia, as I have 
already pointed out, Ihoro is a standing 
quarrel Tho pact ranks Franco on the sida 
of tho spoilers of Hungary. • It ranks her 
with Yugo-Slavia against roctification of tho 
frontiers imposed by tho Poaco treaties. In 
this rospoct, tho Pact occurs at a particularly 
ill-chosen moment if publio opinion has any 
value. British opinion, oxprossod in tho 
UousQ of Lords by publio men of tho politi- 
cal sanity of Lords Buckmsstor, Carson and 
Nowlon, is coming round to the view that 
the Treaty of Trianon has left Hungary in a 
position that is intolerable and nnsuslainable. 
Sooner or later the question might bo taken 
up in right earnest. In this ease France 
would have to set her face against it. This 
will lend France still further from England 
and this accentuated divergence might range 
the two great powers in hostile camps and 
coalitions, in the same manner as before tho 
war Germany nod England stood at tho head 
respectively of the Triple Alliance and tho 
Triple Eotento, which dashed themselves to 
pieces in the Great War. 

A CDDspIcnons and, according to many, 
sinister development f of modern international 
rel^ions is tho gradual rapproachment 
between Fascist Italy and the Conserva- 
tive Government in England. On the 
2yth December 1925 Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain met Signor Mussolini at Rapallo, 
presumably to secure Italian support in the 
event of trouble with Turkey over Mosul, 
which at that time was coming to a head. 
A fortnight later the question of the Italian 
debt to Britain was settled on terms which, 
wore exceedingly favourable to Italy ; and 
Sir Austen, in a telegram to Signor 
volpi the Italian Finance Minister, stated 
that this settlement would “facilitate the 
intimate co-operation in the field of politics 
between the two conntries”. The Rapallo 


of J»wlka. dated 26-11-27. 
T neuter’s Cable published on 26-11-27. 
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conrersatioDS cansed mach UDeasincsa ia 
Paris and ia the folloning month (February) 
a Treaty of ^Intnal Assistance in case of 
War was concladed between France and 
Turkey. While the mis-anderstandins be- 
tween France and Italy orer Albania, Tangier. 
Morocco, eta, went on mnltiplying Sir 
Ansten again met Signor Jlnssolini at 
Leghorn on Sept. 30, 192G, when they con- 
firmed the intimacy of Ango-Italian relations. 
The next significant event was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Winstone Cbnrcbill in the 
Mediterranean. After visiting Malta and 
Athens, Mr. Gharchill came to Rome and had 
many interviews with Mussolini. All that he 
heard and saw In Italy perfectly enamonred 
him of Fascism and in his enthasiasm he is 
reported to have said, “If I had been an 
Italian I shonld have been whole-heartedly 
with yon.” No donbt he immensely in- 
creased the popnlarity of bis govornmeot 
with the inling classes in Italy. 

The rapproacbment between the Brilteb 
end Italian governreeoU has nofartonately 
synchronised with the ioitiatioa by Eogtand 
of a DOW policy towards Rassia. Liberal and 
laboar leaders in Eoglaod are desirone of 
promoting better anderstandiog between the 
-two conntries, and Mr. Macdonald’s govern- 
ment drafted two treaties with Soviet Russia 
in 1924.. The Labour premier was fully 
alive to the situatiou caused by Russia’s 
auti-Biitish propaganda, and ho was closely 
pursuing the subject, when his goverumeot 
-fell, and the Conservatives came into office. 
His policy was at once reversed and the two 
draft treaties were not ratified. The belief is 
strong on the continent that Sir Ansten’s policy 
•tJi ’n'.'.b. *A/i, Wti/.vi, 

veromentis actuated by hostility towards Russia, 
against which, it is said, tbo Conservative 
Government is organising a hugo coalition 
consisting of Italy, the Baltic States, Poland 
and Roumanio. This is forcibly expressed 
by a Koumanian newspaper, viz, the Arffos 
of Bucharest, from which the following 
quotation was made in lbs JIanckesler 
Ouardian on (he 11th March, 1927 : — 

"British policy with regard to Russia is now 
directed towards strenglheniDg the position of 
the Border States, particularly Poland and Rooma- 
nia, with the co-operation of Italy, which pre- 
' supposes that Britain is prepared to support Italian 
ambitions m the Mediterranean and the Near 
East”. 

If there is any trntb in this belief aboot 
Sir Austen's foreign policy there is real 
cause for alarm. If the Franco-Italian pro- 


blem is linked up with the Anglo-Russiao, 
there is evidently the possibility of a great 
war. Slany people firmly believe that a big 
war is soon coming, specially in view of 
the fact that all practical proposals on the 
sobject of disairnament have failed. A closer 
analysis of the European situation, however, 
dispels any such fear. France and Italy 
will not soon come to blows. Reuter sent 
a message (which was published on the llth 
December, 1927) that the two govornments 
aro shortly appointing commissioners who 
are to examine all problems which stand in 
(he way of a cordial understanding between 
tbe two countries. Again, the policy of 
boycotting Russia is certain to bo reversed 
sooner or later. It is against the economic 
interests of the British people : hence it 
cannot stand for long 3Ir. Ramsay Macdonald 
believes that Ibo Ontisb pnblio is coming 
roQod to this view. "Tbe conviction,” says 
bo. “has come slowly but surely, that tho 
room recent policy of Great Brltaia to 
Russia has contributed to our industrial 
distress, bas lost us profitable trade, and has 
been no losigoificant factor in the mischief 
which the Third International is doing in 
the world.” Tbe ex-promier believes that 
Russia in Revolution is ceasing to exist, 
(bat ber hands are too full with her own 
internal questions to permit her to play a 
dangerous game in international politics, 
and that her participation in the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva shows that 
Russia herself is prepared to revise her 
policy. It is difficult to say how far these 
arguments weigh with the present Govern- 
ment in England : tbe Ring’s Speech 
Mil Bja Roteisa Sa/aebixy’a awa statemfiot 
on Foreign Policy are ominousiy silent on 
Russia But there is no doubt that tbe 
present situation cannot last long for tbo 
further reason that Disarmament in Europe 
is impossible without Russia, and Disarma- 
ment is tbe most vital need of Europe. 

The problem of disarmament, which rs 
associated with two other problems, vjz, 
those of arbitration andsecunty, has present- 
ed numerous difficulties and no satisfactory 
solntion has yet been reached. The famous 
Washiogton Conference of 19.0 resulted iu 
an agreement being reached between England, 
America, and Japan as regards their battle- 
ship strength ; but the Geneva Conference 
which was held last year resulted in a fiasco 
when America proposed that the Washington 
naval ratio should bo applied to cruisers 
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England refused to accept thU limitatioo of 
her cruiser strength, bccauso sho Raid sbo 
needed a largo cruUcr scrrico to patrol tho 
cmplro’s far-ilung lines of communication. 
Since then, Americans and KogHshmon ato 
blaming each other for tho failure. It has 
also enabled tho Big ^'aT 7 Gronp to ratso 
tho cry of "America in Danger” and )t is 
partly responsible fer the huge naval estimates 
snbmittcd for approval of Congress. It U 
however forlnnato that America has cut 
short her original estimates and that England 
has refused to enter into n raco of naval 
armaments with America. 

On tho subject o! ’tho reduction of mil(. 
tary armaments there seem to bo two schools 
of thonght in Europe. Tho first would hnvo 
disarmament by an open and full oso of tho 
Leagne of Nations. Their idea is to dcclaro 
aggressive war as an international oiTcoce, 
the same to be defined as tbo refusal to 
submit one's dispute tq. arbitration by tUo 
League of Nations,' la case of any nations 
or nations trying to do so, other nations aro' 
to use all means in their power, including 
in the last instance also war, to bring the 
oflendeis to book. This was tho idea behind 
Mr. Macdonald's famous Geneva Protocol 
for tbo settlement of international disputes. 
Its fate was sealed by the refusal of tho 
Conservative governmeot to accept it, though 
it found support from France and seme small 
nations. ' The other school would havo 
security by particularising canses of dispute 
and have regional understandings and bU 


lateral agreements ou arbitrnliou and 6ccanly> 
Sic Austen is strongly in favour of this 
method. Iffs objections to tho Protocol aro 
that it would inako Great Britain tbo unpaid 
polico force In Europe. Ho says that those 
states which fait to tlnd security within tho 
framework of tho Covenant should eoucludo 
security pacts with other states in tho samo 
geographical area. Uis first (perhaps tho 
only) triumph was secured at Locarno where 
a Treaty of Mutual Giurunloo was drawn’ 
up between Germany, France, Belgium. Groat 
Britain and Italy, and Arbitration treaties- 
wero concluded botween (1) Germany and 
Poland, (*,J) Germany and France, (3) Ger- 
many and Belgium, and (t) Germany and’ 
Czccho-Slovakia. This great Treaty is spoken 
of as introducing a now epoch in tho intei' 
national relations of Wostorn Pluropc, but it* 
*ia regretted (hat 'it has not been followed 
up by other eDgagoments of equal value andi 
import Nevorthcloss, it seems Europo is 
showing signs of stabUisationsand if Russia’s- 
patticipatioD last year in the Disarmament 
Conference at Genova really means, as many 
people hope, that sbo is coming back to 
Europe, it may actually be that wo aro on- 
tbo threshold of a now ora in Europe. In- 
this now era certainly, disarmament should* 
bo a feature. On tbo note of Hopo and- 
Expectancy, then, ono can now bring this 
review of European politics to on end. 
(27-2-1228). 

{Read at a uteding of the Graduates'' 
Association, Indore) > 
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B INODINI had lived in Rangoon for abont 
three or fonr years. But her face ex- 
pressed anything but regret, when sho 
heard from her husband, that perhaps thev 
have to leave it for good. 

v^-pu feel sorry at all ?” asked her 
husband l*ripeslr. You have lived hero a 
pretty long time.” . > " 

hit she replied, ‘Not a 

»s there to feel sorry for ?’» Aftp? 
> sho added, “The ■ ooly Meg 


troubles me is anxiety . for Khoka (babr 
boy).” 

"Why trouble about Khoka ?”, asked her 
husband, he is going with you.” ' 

"He is”, his wife said, •'but bis ‘Amma 
is not. If she is not with him, be will- 
neither eat nor sleep. Ho will pester me to 
death within two days. He is old enough,'' 
too, to have a memory and won’t easily 
foi^L No other servant would do for ' him." 

Khoka was the only child of Nripesh and 
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Biaodim*. He was fortaaate enoagh lo 
possess a personal attendant,' viz, an Ayah. 
Ererybody in the hoaso called her Ayah, 
bat Kfaoka for reasons known only to him- 
helf, called her ‘Aoima’ (mother). The Ayah 
hailed from Madras, was abont forty years 
of age, of a very dark complexion, and pos- 
sessed of a Tery hot temper. She mast hare 
possessed some sort of a name among her 
relatires and friends, bat none in this bonse 
knew of IL She was jast Ayah and Amma 
hero. She came at the time when Khoka 
came and ail knew that she had come to 
stay. She knew it, too. 

Bat iroable atoso with this qnestion t*l 
leariog Borma The Ayah won’t leave the 
land of her adoption and Khoka won't Icavo 
the Ayah, ^bat was to be done ? 

“Kothing can be done", said Nripesh to 
his wife. “Bo prepared to listen to his 
howls for a few days at least She might 
love him like her own child, bat she won’t 
be willing to leave her land, her friends sod 
relatives for his sake." 

“fiat what's the harm in asking her?" 
Oinodini asked. “We are not compelling her 
to go. After all, she is a woman, and womeo 
are acenstomed to leave everything— home, 
friends and relatives, for the sake of love." 

"Very well’, said Nrlpesh, “do as you 
please.’! 

Jnst at this moment Khoka came back 
from his morning walk, with his Ayah. 
Binodini hesitated a bit, then laid her proposal 
before the Ayah. 

The woman remained silent for a few 
minutes. Probably sho was weighing the 
pros and cons in her mind. Then a sigh 
escaped her. “1 will go, madam", she said, 

Binodini was astonished. She had never 
thought that the Ayah would agree and 
agree so quickly. "I bhall increase your pay", 
she said. 

“I don’t want it, madam", the woman 
answered. Give me twenty rupees, as usual* 

I am not going for the money." Saying this 
she took ap her small charge, and started 
oat for a walk again. Binodini did not pre- 
vent her, though the sun was quite hot. A 
great load seemed to be off her mind, now 
that the Ayah had consented to go. Her 
boy was too turbulent to be managed by 
any other person. Daring the day time, his 
mother conld sailer him somehow, but at 
night bo was insnlTeiable, because be did 
not believe ' In lotting anybody rest. Some 
nights, be would go on shouting for eight or 


fen hoars with andiminished vigour. Neither 
scolding nor spanking could stop him. Ho 
insisted on being carried about Ho failed 
to anderstaud, that night was scarcely the 
proper timo for sach exercise. Nripesb lost 
his temper completely one night and gave 
him a hearty slap on the check. Need- 
less to say, it did not have the desired 
effect, but quite the contrary. Binodini’s up- 
braidings. mixed with the howls of her od- 
spring, finished whatever bops he had of 
gelling any sleep. 

Morning came, and Nrlpesh fonnd to bis 
dismay, that there were muoh more in store 
iPi hltn The neelmnal (ect'cnee el hie wile 
were barely the preliminary. When the Ayah 
beard, on her arrival, that Khoka had been 
beaten at night for howling, she forgot time, 
place and person and began to give her opi- 
DioD of SQcb condact, fn this lino, even 
naogooo possessed do rival to Kboka’s 
Amma. So Nripesb swallowed his morning 
cup of tea in a bnrry and went out, while 
fiinodioi devoted her entire attention to a 
piece of lODg'forgotten embroidery. Only 
the cook. Haranath. turned up his noSe and 
made some remarks about spoiling servants 
with too much indulgence 

That ovooing. as usual, Binodini hurtled 
Haranatb to get dinner ready for Khoka and 
herself. The Ayab used to leave at half past 
seven id tbe evening and Bmodmi bad to 
boisb her dinner before that ; otherwise she 
bad to go wiHiont it, owingto the pranks of 
of her son Khoka was given bis dinner by 
tbe Ayab. then she took him away to put 
him to bed. 

Tbe Ayah wonld leave as soon as the 
boj fell asleep. But this evening, Binudint 
found her still in the house, as she came in, 
after finishing her dinner. She was sleeping 
on a tom mat, by tbe side of Khoka’s cot. 
Dinodioi was astonished and, after standing 
silent for a few minutes, she shook the Ayah 
up. “Won’t you go home ?’’ she asked. 

The woman yawned and sat up. She was 
going to stay on, she said. She would 
□ot let Khoka be beaten for crying at night. 
Let master and madam sleep, she wonld 
carry tho child about. If madam would 
kindly give her four pice, she would buy 
some bread for supper. < 

Binodini was so overjoyed at tbo pros- 
pect of a peaceful night, that she gave 
tbe woman four annas instead of the. four 
pice, she asked for. 

This arrangement became permanent. 
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Nripesh and Binodiui were dismissed from 
the service of their youog hopeful at night 
The Ayah took their place. She would walk 
about the greater part of the night, with the 
boy in Lor arms, but she did not seem at all 
es.bausted at the break of day. She would 
work as hard as ever. Binodiui felt a bit 
ashamed about it, and proposed an increase 
in wages. But the Ayah refused. She was 
alone in the world, she said. What would 
she do with more money? 

Thus a few months passed by, then camo 
this plan of leaving Burma. Even this failed 
to make the Ayah give up. Binodiui was 
really* surprised and ran to Nripesh with the 
news as soon he came in. “Look here,” she 
said, “Khoka is right in calliag her Amma. 
She must have been his own mother in some 
previous birth, otherwise she would never 
make such a sacrihce for him.” 

Nripesh diverted the couversation into 
another channel, with a timely joke. 

The day fixed for their departure soon 
arrived. Binodiui finished her packing with 
great difficulty. The pile of luggage was a 
sight I The Ayah did not Uke long to pack, 
as her luggage consisted of a single basket. 
She walked about tho lane furiously with 
Khoka in her arms. She bad a lifd*loog 
acquaintance with this soil She was leaving 
it now, perhaps for ever. God alone knew 
whether she would ever return. 

■When actually in the steamer she 
became extremely uncomfortable. This was 
her • first voyage. She became sea-sick 
almost at once. Bat Khoka was a bard 
taskmaster. Ho howled as usual to be 
carried about His mother tried to sootbo 
him and bribed him profusely with oranges, 
biscuits and sweets, but Khoka refused to be 
quiet Then Nripesh came and palled iho 
boy by the arm. This cured the Ayah. Sbe 
sat up and, taking tho child from bis fatber, 
staggered away to the deck with him. 

The three days in the steamer passed by 
in this fashion. Landing in Calcntta, Biaodioi 
sighed with relief. Nriptesh, too, looked 
forward to meeting bis old friends and rela- 
tives. Only Khoka and his Ayah remained 
with clooded faces. 


But one gets acenstomed to every condi- 
tlou in hfe. Gradually the streets and lanes 
became Lmiliar, she got acquainted with 
the shopmen and could tell you whore they 
aold cheap and where they sold dear. Tho 
neighbour too, became friendly, though she 
could not speak Bengali, and understood il 


but little. Sho had accepted her fate. There 
was not going to bo any more trouble on 
her account. 

But trouble Was brewing in another quarter, 
behind the curtain which separates things 
seen from things unseen. Fate was pre- 
paring to strike a blow. Suddenly, an ill- 
ness of a few days carried oil Binodini, 
leaving her well-ordered homo devastated and 
her husband and child desolate. Nripesh got 
such a shock that for a week or two, he 
could not even look at' the face of the world. 

He was in business. The loss of bis 
dearly beloved wife made him neglect it too 
mnch. The consequence waft that it was 
ruined, leaving him in debt up to his neck. 

But however heart-broken a man might 
bo, he has to go out in search of food. If 
bo is atono in the world, he gets leave to 
mourn, for a few days. But one, who has 
got other mouths to fill, does not get even 
that mach consolation. So Nripesh did not 
get leave to weep for bis wife. He had to 
go out in search of work, because he had a 
son. Jobs are not to be bad for the asking 
in Calcutta, and only candidates know how 
bard It is to secure one. But Dame Fate 
had got tired of Nripesh for a moment 
after haring shown such a good deal of 
attention to him. So he found a job of a 
kind. It was nono too good, but good 
enough for him in bis present position. He 
left bis old bouse and rented a small one 
io a dark dingy lane of the metropolis. 

Then trouble began about the servants. 
It WAS impossible to keep both now. He 
could not afford such a luxury on his 
present salary. But one servant could hardly 
do the work of both. Even whou his wife 
was living, they needed two servants. So il 
was out of the question now, to try to do 
with one. But one must consider one’s 
financial condition, too. 

Nripesh decided to send the cook Hara- 
nalh away. The Ayah would have to tnau- 
nge mo cooking somehow. Ho knew, ' she 
would not bo much of a success in that line, 
at first, but they would havo to boar it 
But ho could not think of sending tho Ayah 
away, Sho was a woman and sho had been 
brought away from her homo and relatives, 
and so had a special claim on them. Then 
nobody elso could manage tho child. His 
mother had left him and now if the Ayah 
bo a hard job to keep tho 
child from pinmg away. So Haranatb loft. 
Nnpesh secured a post for him in a friend’s 
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bouse and sent him there. The Ayah went 
to cook, nitb Ehoka in her arms. She used 
tamarind and pepper with a free hand and 
served breakfast to Nripesb. But the poor 
[;entlemaQ choked on the first mouthful. 

. He was afraid of hurting the Ayah’s feeling, 
and so tried to go on bravely. But she did 
not lack in intelligence. She understood, 
and tears of shame started to her eyes. 

Next day, Nripesh went and fetched 
back Haranatb. This time the Ayah left 
of herself. She knew very well that the 
Babu could not afford to keep two servants. 
As she could not manage alone, she went. 
She fled, leaving Ehoka, in the dark. 
Nripesh asked where she was going. She 
replied that a fellow-countrywoman of hers 
lived close by. She would pot op with her 
for a day or two, then she would look for 
another job. 

Nripesb was at bis wit’s end. He did 
not know what to do. He could have dooo 
without eating, but bow to manage his work, 
with Ehoka thrown completely in his hands, 
and bow to find time for eating, bathing and 
sleeping ? 

The meals were all right that day, thanks 
, to Eaianath, but troubles were in store for 
‘ him at night He worked up to twelve, 
leaving ^oka in the charge of Haranath. 
The poor man ran abont like one demented, 
with the bowling child in his arms. After 
finishing bis work, Nripesb went to sleep. 
Haranath came and deposited Ehoka by bis 
side with a sigh of relief. After shrioklog 
continnally for three or fonr hours, the 
child had fallen asleep, eshansted. So a faint 
hope began to glimmer in his father’s mind, 
that perhaps the night might pass oS in peace. 

Bnt it proved to be complete]/ fntile. 
Kboka was punctnal as an alarm clock, and 
bis howls broke tbe stillness of the night 
jnst at the usnal time. Haranath deserted 
bis master most treacboronsly. Nripesh called 
him again and again, bat bis sleep was too 
deep * to be disturbed So be earned about 
his SOD ID a rage with the whole creation. 
Kboka would have received the spanking of 
his life, hot the memory of his dead mother, 
paralysed his father's arm. Khoka was mother 
less and on tbe highway to becoming fatherless 
as well, if he went on ai this rate. He want- 
cd to throttle the Ayah in his rage. She 
need not havo made such a show of self- 
respect. Nobody had asked her to go 

That day. while in the olhee, he confided 
his troubles to many of his friends. Ho was 

4 


too anxious to work properly. He wondered 
what the boy was doing. He had lost much 
of hi9 faith in Haranath. He knew now that 
tue man would not go much out of his way, 
m order to tako proper care of Khoka. 

The friends gave him proper advice. 
"How long will you continue in this state ? 
they asked “Marry a grown-up girl, and she 
will take care of the child, as well as of you. 
Servants will never look after children pro- 
perly.” Nripesh felt so disgusted that ho 
could barely answer them civilly. 

Returning home, ho was presented with a 
long list of the misdeeds of his son, by 
Haranath He conld find no solution to this pro- 
blem He told Haranath ho did not want any 
dinner, and sat down m his r oai to think. 
He could hear plainly Khoka 's violent protests 
against being fed by Haranath. He was kick- 
ing tbe plates and glasses, biting and scratch- 
ing Haranatb. aud generally making him- 
self as troablesome us he possibly could, 

Nripesb sat down to work, ordering Hara- 
oatb to put tbe child to sleep as quickly as 
possible 

Haranatb bad no objection. He ran abont 
With Khoka, swang him m his arms, danced 
him op and down, sung to him in his harsh 
cracked voice and thus managed to put him 
to sleep finally. Nripesb looked at bis watch 
and fonod it was nearly half past nine. He 
was feeling utterly exhausted for many 
reasons, and so did not feel like working up 
to twelve at night. He laid himself down 
by tbe sleeping Ehoka, hoping to snatch a 
bit of sleep. That Khoka would not allow a 
long respite, he know very well. 

Bnt when finally he woke up. the son was 
qnite high up m tbe heavens. He was amazed 
and looked at his watch. It indicated a quar- 
ter to nine. He looked beside him, whero 
Ehoka had been sleeping. He shouted for 
his servant and asked him when he came, 
whore tbe child had gone. 

Haranath bad entered with a face as 
clonded as tbe Julysky. With thesame expres- 
sion on his face, he replied, “He base gone 
out for a walk with his Amma.” 

Nripesh could hardly believe his ears,'‘\Tith 
bis Amma ?” He asked again, “Whoa did she 
come ?” 

"She came back last evening and was 
hiding in that small room,” the servant replied. 

“I did not see her then. But as Khoka 
got up, crying, in the night, she came onL 
She carried him about till five in the morn- 
ing. Just half an hour ago, she got np 
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Nripesb and Blaodbi were dismissed Irom 
the service o! their youag hopeful at night 
The Ayah took their place. She would walk 
about the greater part of the night, with the 
boy iu her arms, but she did not seem at all 
exhausted at the break of day. She vrould 
work as bard as ever. Binodiui felt a bit 
ashamed about it, and proposed an increase 
in wages. But the Ayah refused. She was 
alone in the world, she said. What would 
she do with more money?' 

Thus a few months passed by, then came 
this plan of leaving Burma. Even this failed 
to make the Ayah give up. Binodint was 
really surprised and ran to Nripesh with the 
nows as soon he came in. “Look here,** she 
said, “Khoka is right in calling her Amroa. 
She must have been his own mother in some 
previous birth, otherwise she would never 
make such a sacrifice for him.” 

Nripesh diverted the conversation into 
another channel, with a timely Joke. 

The day fixed for their departure soon 
arrived. Binodini finisiied her packing with 
great difficulty. The pile of luggage was a 
sight I The Ayah did not take long to pack, 
as her lu^age consisted of a single basket 
8ho walked about the lane furiously with 
Khoka in her arms. Sbo had a lifo-long 
acquaintance with this soil. Sho was leaving 
it now, perhaps for over. God alone knew 
whether she would ever return. 

■When actually iu the steamer she 
became extremely uncomfortable. This was 
her * first voyage. She became sea-sick 
almost at once. But Khoka was a bard 
taskmaster. Ho bowled as usual to be 
carried about His mother tried to soothe 
him and bribed him proiusely with oranges, 
biscuits and sweets, but Khoka refused to be 
quiet Then Nripesh came and pulled the 
boy by the arm. This cured the Ayah. Sbo 
sat up and, taking the child from bis father, 
staggered away to tho deck with him. 

The tbreo days in the steamer passed by 
in this fashion. Landing in Calcutta, Bioodinl 
sighed with relief. Nripresh, too, looked 
forward to meeting his old friends and rcia' 
lives. Only Khoka and his Ayuh remoioed 
with clouded faces. 


Hut one gets accustomed to every condi- 
Vvou in hie. Gradually tlio streets and laups 
becAmo familiar, sho got acquainted with 
iho shopmen and could tell you where they 
sold cheap and where they sold dear. Tho 
neighbours, too, became friendly, though she 
could not speak Bengidl. and understood il 


but little. She had accepted her fato. There 
was not going to be any more trouble on 
her account. 

But trouble was brewing in another quarter, 
behind the curtain which separates things 
seen from things unseen. Rate was pre- 
paring to strike a blow. Suddenly, an ill- 
ness of a few days carried o8 Binodinii 
leaving her well-ordered homo devastated and 
her husband and child desolate. Nripesh got 
such a shock that for a week or two, ho 
could not even look at'the face of the world. 

Ho was in business. Tho loss of his 
dearly beloved wife made him neglect it too 
mneh. The consequence was that it was 
ruined, leaving him in debt up to bis neck. 

Bat however heart-broken a man might 
bo, bo has to go out in search of food. If 
be is alone in the world, ho gets leave to 
mourn, for a few days. But one, who has 
got other mouths to fill, does not get oven 
&at much consolation. 8o Nripesh did not 
get leave to weop for bis wife. He had to 
go out in search of work, because ho had a 
son. Jobs are not to be bad for the asking 
in Calcutta, and only caodidatos know how 
bard it is to secure one. Bat Dame Pate 
bad got tired of Nripesh for a moment 
after having shown such a good deal of 
amotion to him. So ho found a job of a 
kind. It was none too good, but good 
enoogb for him in bis present position. He 
left his old bonse and rented a small one 
in tt dark dingy lane of the metropolis. 

Then trouble began about tho servants. 
It was impossible to keep both now. He 
could not afford such a luxury on his 
present salary. But one servant could hardly 
do the work of both. Even when his wife 
was living, they needed two servants. So it 
WM out of the questiou now, to try to do 
with one. But one must consider one’s 
financial condition, too. 

Nripesh decided to send tho cook Hara- 
nath away. Tho Ayah would have to mau- 
ogo tho cooking somehow. Ho know, ' sbo 
would not be much of a success in that line, 
at first, but they would have to boar it 
But ho could not think of sending the Ayah 
away. Sbo was a woman and sho had boon 
brought away from her homo and relatives, 
and 80 had a special claim ou thorn Then 
nobody else could manage tho child. His 
mother had left him and now if the Ayah 
would bo u hard job to keep tlio 
child from pining away. So Haranath loft 
Nripesh secured a post for him in a friond's 
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Bat Ehoka 'was too eager to secare the 
tricycle, and did not let him off so easily. 
“When will you bring it be ashed ; 
“in the evening ?” 

Nripesh had to get rid of him at any 
cost. “I shall bring it to-morrow morning,” 
he said. This mention of a definite time, 
satisfied his son. who now left hold of his 
father and went away. 

Nripesh forgot all ahont it. the minolo 
he left his boose, but bis son’s memory proved 
to be very much stronger. Next morning, 
Nripesh got up and found trouble ready for 
him. Ehoka was refnsing to wash his face, 
take his breakfast, or to go out He had 
been promised a fn'cycfe, and he was waiting 
for it 

Nripesh was at his wit’s end. How 
could he purchase anything so costly ? 
It was as much as he could do to make two 
ends meet. Why was he fool onoogb to 
make such a promise ? He could have 
bought it, had he been able to borrow some 
money. But bis friends were not fools. 
They were ready enough to borrow, bat 
seldom to lend. 

But he must pacify the aggrieved 
motherless child So be coveted one mis- 
take by making another mistake. “Go 
darling and pUy,” he comforted bis son, 
“I shall bring it certainly to-morrow, I pro‘ 
mise you.” Ehoka was satisfied for the 
time being and be went to have bis milk. 

After finishing his office work Nripesh 
tried everywhere to purchase a tricycle on 
credit, or on the instalment payment system. 
Bat nobody agreed to give him credit Next 
ho tried to borrow money, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Late in the evening he returned home 
beaten and hopeless, and fell down on bis 
bed, exhausted. The servant tried to per- 
snade him to have dinner, but he refused. 

Next moruing, he felt too sick at heart, 
to wish to get np. How was he going to 
show his face to Kboka ? He covered 
himself up to his head in bis blanket, and 
remained lying on his bed. But Ehoka was 
not to be fooled so easily. He came up 
and began to try to full oQ the blanket, 
crying, "Get up father, it is late. Won’t 
yon bring me my tricycle now ?” 

Nripesh’s heart seemed about to bnrst. 
Oh. shame on his life and love ! He had 
not power enough to satisfy his child’s 
smallest demand. What answer coold he 
give his son ? . 

Ehoka finally succeeded in pulling off his 


blanket. "Where is my tricycle ?” he asked. 
When are you going to bring it ?” 

NnFesh pushed away his son in despena- 
tion. “Go away”, he said ; “you are a naughty 
child You teas© mo very much.” 

Khoka had never been so treated in his 
Small life. He threw himself down on the 
floor, and began to scream as loud as ho 
Could. The Ayah was busy m Iho next 
room. Heating him cry, she rushed in, and 
picked him up. She looked at Nripesh. 
intending to give him a piece of her mind, 
but found that tie had covered his face 
With both hands and tears were trickling 
from between the fingers. 

J?he went out of the room, carrying 
Ehoka -She brought bun a large quantity 
of sweets, which made him foiget his woes 
f<it the time being. Then she asked, "Why 
did you hurt father f You are very naughty ” 
Khoka was surprised at the charge He 
bad not hurt father, be replied Ou the 
other band, fais father bad pushed him away. 
The Ayah told him not to pester his father 
fcr the tricycle any more and then she would 
Sive him a very good present. Father would 
cry. if be asked for it again Good chtldrea 
should not make their father cry. 

It was too great a sacrifice to ask of 
Kboka. But be bad received a great shock, 
on seeing bis father cry. It had rendered 
him speechless temporarily. So looking at 
the Ayab. with sad eyes, be agreed to her terms. 

When the Ayah came back with Ehoka, 
she found that Nripesh had neither taken 
his tea, nor gone out. Ho was sitting in 
the same place, Iiko one petrified. She put 
down the child. He went and stood by his 
father and said, “ Father, take your tea, I 
wpn’t ask you for the tricycle again ” 

Nnpesh rushed into the next room, 
to hide bis tears. Ehoka looked at Ayab, 
and found her in teats, too. This was too much 
and be cried out alond. He could not under- 
stand why everybody should cry at_ the 
mention of the tricycle. The Ayah quieted 
biui with great difficulty. 

After finishing her breakfast, in the after- 
noon, she pot the child to sleep, and prepared 
to go out. She never spoke to Harauath, if 
she could avoid it. But to-day she went to 
him of her own accord and spoke to him 
very civilly. She was going oat on nrgent 
bnsineso, she said. Would Haranath kindly 
look after the child for a bit and give him 
hia milk after he got up? She would be 
sura to return before four in the evening. 
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from her sleep aud took Klioka out for a 
■walk”. 

A load 'teemed to be lifted from Nripesh 8 
mind. He could have done without hiR 
meals, but be could not brook the howls of 
his son day and night. Besides the child 
was sufferinc f''om extreme neglect. Ha saw 
that he could not afiord to be economical at 
b’> son’s expense. He must either earn 
more, or cut down expenses elsewhere. 


nowit went on boiling 
lava and threatened dire boppemnga .Iboso 
two became sworn enemies. There vas n 
doubt that they would at once fly at ea 
other’s throat, if opportunity 

Suddenly, trouble appe,ired T 

point of tho compass. . 
hour of tho goldsmith lack 

these people might laot, 
money. Money shneted aloud from every 


ft. or cut down expenses eisewnere. ... ^ 1 , -j jm on,i wnrp 

Oue 600“' ieroiog, a very small child of 


up to this. ITe wanted to know what the 
master decided. Upon seeing that he kept 
silent, he ronttered, “Taen dismiss me, sir.” 

“Who will cook then ?” INrinesh asked. 
Haranath cheered up, "Then shall the Ayah 
go ?” ‘he asked. 

“Who will look after the boy ?” the 
master asked. 

“You said you would not keep two”, Hara- 
nath said, a bit surprised. 

“That’s none of your concern.” IJripesh 
said. “Go and attend to your kitchen”. Hara- 
nath went away, disgusted. 

The Ayah came back at this moment, with 
her little charge. She saluted Nrioesh silently, 
and went in. Nripesh called her back. 

The Ayah surmised that there was going 
to be some discussion about ber pay. So 
before Ntipesh could say anything, she 
begau on her own- side of the 
case. She could not live without the 
child, she said. She h.ad left country and 
kin for him. So how could she give him 
up now ? Sho knew that the master was 
hard up. Very well, she did not want 
wages. She would bo content to work for 
board and lodging. She would keep an 
account and take all tho money duo to her 
from' IChoka. when ho grew np and bec.auie 
a indgo. Kboka's mother left tho child in 
her care, at the time of her death. So sho 
was determined to stay. 

The matter dropped there, for the time 
being. Nripesh thought that he was at tho 
end of his troubles. Everything went on 
all right, except for tho perpetnal warfare 
between tho cook and the Ayah. In a few 
days Nripesh understood that this thing 
was not as nogligiblo as it appeared. Hara- 
nath was an old servant and the Ayah was a 
woman who had sacrificed much for him. 
lie did not know whoso side to take. So 
ho went on perpetually postponing tho 

bclUomcQt ol their diRpules. Tho result 

not very saliotactory. An open ijonrrol 

cleared tho atmosphere, bat 


would have 


One fine morning, u •oaj - r- - , 
this house was found o" ^ tneyd^ 

The whole neighbourhood locked on agapa 
The child’s small legs could hardly reach 
♦hft nedaU but somehow it had got into the 
?eads of their relatives that rich peoples’ 
children rode on tricycles. So a tricyclo 
had been procured and a servant was drag- 
cing it about, with its small rider, from one 

end of the lane to the other. 

As soon as IChoka saw the thing, be 
iomped ' down from Ayah’s arms and ran 
towards it. The Ayah picked him up again, 
asking. “Whore are you going ? 

Itboka struggled frantically* saying he 
would not be carried about, he wanted a 
tricycle too. The Oriya servant, in charge 
of theother small boy, grinned from oar to ear 
at this demand of Kboka. He was immensely 
pleased at the aflluenco of his own master 
and at the poverty of the Ayah’s. Tho Ayah 
called him every sort of name, she could 
remember, and. taking Khoka forcibly^ up, 
came back home, still shouting vituporations. 
Haranath poked his head out of tho kitchen 
and asked what the matter was. 

Id reply, the Ayah made sweeping 
generalisations about tho Oriya people, 
which bad they heard it, would havo been 
far from pleasing to them. Kboka’s. shrieks 
of rage continued unabated. 

Nripesh came back at this time from his 
morning walk and told Haranath to hurry 
with his breakfast : otherwise ho would bo 
late for oCBco. Khoka ran to bis father and 
pulled him by tho sleeve of his coat. Nri- 
pesh passed bis hand over liis son’s curly 
hair, asking, “What’s it IChoka ?” 

“Will you buy mo a tricyclo, father ?’ 
asked Khoka. 

Nripesh could never refuse anything 
to anybody. Ho did not know how to do 
it So without stopping to think for a 
moment he replied at once, "Yes, I shall. 
But let mo go to my ofilco now, or the 
Sahib will beat mo.*’ 
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passed the afternoon somehow, and towards 
evening, prepared to take ont the child for 
a wait. 

Itpt as soon as she bad finished 
dressing him, be began to crj for the tri- 
cycle. The Ayah got fed up and threatened 
to throw the thing into the river, if he 
howled for it day and night. If she had 
koowQ that be wonld be so nanghly, she 
would not have got it for him. 

Khota struggled out of her arms and 
ran to llaranath. “Come out. Haranatb,” ho 
called. ’T shall play with yon. Aoima is 
wicted, I won’t go to her” 

llaranath pot hts head out of the 
kitchen-door and said, “Xo darling, go to 
your Amma. J cannot fight with her all the 
time for yon.” 

His tone was sarcastic, and it made the 
Ayah’s bones bum with anger. But she 
was afraid of the child falling down the 
stairs. So she had to go and pick him op 
again. 

The child held to Its purpose. He wanted 
the tricycle. The Ayah felt inclined to tear 
her own hair in anger. Why on earth did 
she go and get the hateful thing ? The child 
was getting estranged from her. 

Soe held out many lovely promises to 
the child, and for the time being be gave up 
the project of riding on the tricycle. They 
were to go by tram to the zoological gardeos, 
the Ayah said, and look at bnge tigers and 
elephants. Bat when after an hour’s walking 
about, they neither got into a tram nor 
reached the zoological gardens, Khoha 
became furious with bis Amma. Reaching 
home, ho ran to hfs father first with Ibis 
tale of the Ayah's faithlessness, then to 
llaranath. Whe she came to give hiiQ his 
milk, be bit with all his might into her 
hand. 

The Ayah was fed up with his temper. 
So giving him a small slap on the back, she 
cried out, ‘‘You are a most naogbty boy. 
Look, how my band is Weeding.” 

As Khoka let out a howl of rage, at Ibis 
treatment, Haraoath ran to him and picked 
him up. He passed his hand over and over 
the child’s body, saying, "It’s true what 
people say ; — ‘ono who shows more aSection, 
than a mother, must be a witch.’ As soon 
as the child’s father turns his back, the 
child gets it all right, though in his 
father’s presence, he is nearly choked with 
caresses. But who shall tell him ? We are 
mere servants who work for money.” 


Though the Ayah did not know much 
Bengali, she could gather the gist of Haranath’s 
harangue Any other time, this would have 
led to a miniaturo civil war. She would 
have mado short work of him. But she bad 
lost heart at the child’s faithlessness, 
sho remained «ilent. only her eyes glared 
like those of a tigress, bereft of her cubs. 

Nevt nionnng. ttio tncyclo bad disappear- 
ed KhoLd howled loud enough to bring 
down the skio-, \ripesii began to rebuke 
the servant fn lea' mg the front door open 
at all times Il^rniiath went on retorting 
with innuendues 'ihere might be tbioves 
iDside, he hinted Die Ayah alone remained 
silent. 

After the bforni had blov n over, the 
lioobo became lunaturally siiCnt Vnpesh 
sat down to his work, iiaranath went to the 
bazaar Kboka cried himself to sleep. Icaviog 
half his milk untasted The Ayah sat silent 
on the verandah 

Suddenly llaranath rushed in, very ran'’i 
excited. .Sir,” bo cried, 'the tricycle has 
been traced ’ 

The figure of the woman on the verandah 
became tense with some feeling "Wbero is 
it ?*’ asked Ntipesb 

There is a shop in the street coiner, run 
by a Madrasi,” Haranath said. “They repair 
aod sell old cycles there. The Ayah had 
taken Ibe cycle there early in the morning 
She has told them to sell it.” 

Nripesh could hardly believe his ears. 
Why should the Ayah behave like this ? 
She had never misappropriated a penny 
worth of thing ever since she came to work. 

As long as she had worked for pay, she had 
spent most of her earnings on the child. 
And now that sho worked without pay. she 
took even greater care of the child. Why 
did she do it ? But Haranath would never 
daro to bring such a charge against her, 
unless he was positively certain He had 
too roach respect for his skin. Xripesh did 
not know wbat to do. 

"Are you quite certain ?” he asked 
Haranath. « 

“Should I speak if I was not certain ? 
he repUei “She is not my enemy, that I 
should bring false charges against her. We 
have woiked together for many years,” 

Nripesh called the Ayah. She came in 
and stood waiting Niipesh asked her 
whether she had removed the tricycle. She 
confessed she had done so. 

Xnpesh found himself in a greater fix 
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Haranatb had not the slightest intention could I’un faster, dragging the tricycle. So 
of doing anything for her. Bat ho had to Khoka wanted him all the time and naa no 
agree, as he did not know how to refuse. use for the Ayah. In the v 

lihoka got up at the usual time, and began before she had got up, Haranath^ and 
to shout when he found that the Ayah was wore out in the lane with the tricycle, 
absent When Haranath went to give him the Oriya servant of the other house loflaeu 


bis milk, he kicked the cup of milk ont of 
his hdud. Fortunately, the Ayah returned 
within a lev/ minutes, otherwise things 
would have gone badly rvith Khoka and 
llaiaaath. 

At the sight of the Ayah, Khoka was about 
to begin bis howls again, when ho was 
picked up suddenly and carried to the 
bedroom. Next moment, he found himself 


amazed at their rompings and joyous 
shouts. , 

A fierce look came into the womans 
eyes. She went down into the lane and 
called, “Come darling, have your milk.” 

The child shook its head violently, sayms. 
“Shao’L Don’t want milk. Faster, Haranath f 
The Ayah picked him up bodily fro™ 
the tricycle. Addressing Haranath, ^ she 


seated on a tricycle, and being dragged from delivered a very sharp speech. Those 

t.?/!.. tv.. -m^nrir, *n tlinl irtv RATITflnLtl 1 ' 


this side of the room to that. Khoka’s joy 
knew no bounds. Haranath rushed in to find 
out the cause of the sudden silence, and 
upon finding it, went away, very much 
dissatisfied. Haranath took money from 
his master, whereas the Ayah worked 
without any remuneration, whatever. So 
Haranatb felt himself a bit inferior to the 
Ayah. Now that the Madrasi woman bad got 
this tricycle, she would go higher up in the 
master's estimation. But where did she get 
the money ? 

As soon as Niipesh letaioed, Haranath 
rushed to him with the news. He was sur* 
prised and sent for the Ayah at once. When 
she came, he asked bee where she got tho 
money from, to buy the tricycle. The Ayah 
answered that Khoka’s mother had left a cer- 
tain sum of money with her, at the time of 
her death. It was to be used for the child, 
in case of urgent necessity. Sho had bought 
tho tricycle with that money. 

The thing seemed credible enough. Nri* 
pesh felt a little hurt at tho thought that 
Binodini had not done justice to him. Sho 
could not believe that ho would look after 
the child carefully enough. She need not 
have left money for her son. That money, 
too, sho had not left with him, but with the 
Ayah. Was sho afraid that bo would steal 


servants she said, who were most eager for 
money, were the least eager for doing their 
work properly. Ho had not yet lighted the 
kitchen fire, was the Babu’s breakfast going 
to be cooked on air ? Who asked him to 
take out Khoka ? There were other persons 
to take care of him. 

Khoka protested violently against this 
forcible removal from the tricycle. He bit 
and kicked tlie Ayab, and tore out her hair 
by the handful. But she did not lot go. 
She brought biro upstairs and made him 
take bis milk, bread and eggs. As soon as 
she released him, be ran straight to^^ (he 
kitchen. “Come out, Hawnath,” he called ; ‘let’s 
run a race again.” 

Haranatb bad not courage enough to 
declare open warfare against the Ayah, though 
be was ready enough to backbite and slander. 
He knew very well that he would be no 
match for her in warfare. Ho would have 
to acknowledge defeat within five minutes 
and an appeal to tho master would bring 
DO satisfactory results. So ho refused Khoka’s 
invitation very promptly. He went on putting 
coal in tho oven, saying, "No, little master, you 
go to your Ayah. If I take you out again, 
she will swallow me up alive. I don’t want 
to butt in. I have enough work of my own.” 

So Khoka had to return to his Ayab. 
But her heart seemed to bavo become 


. L , , aearc seemea co navo oecomw 

paralysod. H did not seem to fill to over- 

tnouRhts. Had not his treatment of their son — ' 

actions ? Ho could not 
lulfill the slightest wish of tho boy. It was 
because Khoka’s mother knew his worlblcss- 
‘‘ho had acted liko that 

drink at th^ i^y^of^ “tv Haranath could entice him away. She went 

Ho Would have remained°on it too with her daily routine of washing, feeding 

had bo been given his own “'ght and putting tho child to sleep, but tho joy 

K on uis own way. Haranatb seemed to have gone out of all these. Sho 


flowing with joy, when she clasped Khoka 
in her arras. The child socmed difforeot 
someiiow. It was not the same Khoka, who 
preferred Arama oven to bis own mother. 
Even such an utter good-for-nothing as 



THE NIRVANA STATUE ,0P BUDDHA’ 


By The Late SATYENDRA. UOHDN KUNDA 
Research Scholar, J^ational Coziucil of Education Jadabpur. 


T his colossal statue, of ^hich a photograph 
is being published for the first time, was 
discovered by 3Ir. Carlleylc, in the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia in the seventies 
of the last ceatary. Both the temple sod 
the statue were found in a damaged con* 
ditiou. Carlleyle restored the temple, and 
the Statue was 
also repaired by 
him with its frag- 
ments found buried 
within and below 
the pedestal. It is 
said in the tests 
that at the time 
of the Drcat 
Decease, the Buddha 
had Iain upon bis 
right side with his 
head to the north 
and legs one upon 
the other. Accord- 
iogly. the image 
depicts him recliq. 
ing on his right 
side, the bead rest* 
ing on a cushion 
pointing to the 
north and the face 
turned to the west 


and the sculptured drapery 


the limbs 
from view 

Below the central figure of the 
there h an inscnphon which h 
deciphered by Dr Fleet as follows 


mahavihTrasvamino 



The right hand is folded and placed nnder tbe 
right cheek, while the left is stretched along 
tbe body. The hair is represented in cutis 
and there is the prominent "nshofsa.” Tbe 
body is covered with drapery characterized 
by folds. In front of the pedestal there 
are three fignres in monrnlng attitude, one 
of, which, Subhadra, the last convert of 
Buddha, sits with his back turned towards 
the visitor. Tbe statue is made of reddish 
sandstone. It is 20 ft long and 3 It high. 
The length of the pedestal is 23 ft 9 in the 
breadth Cft 6 in. the height varying from 
1ft 3 in. to 2 ft 6 jn. The Bnddhists, who 
now worship in the temple, have painted 
the sculptnre in gold dust and covered 
it with silken robes which hide 


Tbe Nirvana Statue ol Buddha 

PratimY ch=»e}ani 


Dr. Yogel supplies '‘na” for the missing 
sylUbleandreads'matbureQa’ for ‘masvarena’i" 
so that the translation runs as follows. 

"This IS the gift of Haribala. master of the 
great Vihara And this image was fashioned 
br Dma. an inhabitant of Mathara ” 

From the characters of the inscription 
the data of the sculptnre has been assigned 
to the 5lh cent. A.D ie to tbe Gupta period. 
If Dr, Vogel’s 'reading bo accepted, then 
its sculptor mast have bailed from Mathnra. 

„ * CoipQS Inscriptionum Indicamm, Vol III 
No. C9 p 272. 

T ASL 190G— Or.pp. 49.— 50. 
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than over. What \\as ho to do with her ? 
Ho could not think ol handins her over to 
the police The amount of nioncv, ho owed 
her. for her service'-, v.ould havo easily 
fetched half a do7cn tricycles. Sho must 
have diiuo it because slio was in want 
^’ripe h had ue'er fjiven her anything, oven 
for iiece-'-ary expenses. Ho was rooro to 
blame because ho had driven hot to Ihctt, 

• ith his nant of consideration. Ho did not 
f'tii want to dismiss her, because then 
‘iu'ie ^ould be nobody to take care of tho 
child But he must repiininnd her, other- 
'Vise the other servants would begin to 
follow her. 

But even this was very hard to do. No- 
body had ever rebuked her. All _ gccroed to 
have forgotten that she was a paid servant. 
She bad lived like one of the family. So 
Nripesh did not know how to begin. After 
much deliberation, be said, “But never do it 
again. If you want money, ask mo for it” 
Haranath had been waiting outside, with 
bis shopping basket in hand, eager to hear 
the sentence passed on the Ayah. But when 
he heard it, a burning wave of anger swept 
over him. Why did not the master offer tho 
hateful woman ten rupees as a reward? 
Had not she done a very noble deed ? He 
went off muttering to herself. 

As soon as Haranath had gone, the Ayah 
seemed to wake up from a trance. ' t sb.all 
go, Babu,” she said, *T won’t vvork here any 
more. I shall send back the tricycle,” 

Leaving Nripesh speechless with per- 
plexity, and never casting a look M Khoka. 
the woman passed ont of the house. When 
Nripesh sent Haranath after her, to bring 
her back, she was no longer to be seen. 

They looked after the child somehow be- 
tween them. Nripesh bad given up all hopes 
of going to his office, when the unexpected 
re-appearance of the tricycle facilitated 
matters lor him. A young Madrasi boy 
brought it over, but he could give them very 
little information. He could only say that 
a woman bad placed it with them early in 
the morning, and bad ]ust a while ago asked 
him to bring it over here. He knew her but 
very slightly and could not say where she 
had gone. 

The days passed on, one by one. Khoka 
gave his father no end of trouble, bat as 


nothing was heard of tho Ayah, ho had no 
option but to bear it. Haranath could not 
copo ivith all tho work, single-handed, so a 
part-timo maid-servant also made her ap- 
pearance. Tho work was done no better, but 
tho silence of tho houso was shattered with 
intoriuinablo quarrels between tho two 
servants. 

Nearly a month had gono by. One mop* 
ing, Nripesh was trying vainly to work with 
Xhoka boated on his lap. Haranath came in 
and informed him that a man was asking to 
SCO him. 

Nripesh told him to bring tho man inside. 
A roionto later, an old Chinoso, followed 
Haranath into tho room. Niiposh stared at 
tho mao, in amazemcuL Ho wondered 
what tho fellow wanted with him. 

Upon being questioned, tho man answered 
in broken Eoglish that he had a pawnshop 
near-by. A woman who gave this address as 
that of her own, had pawned a gold necklace 
with him some time ago. But ho was being 
called home, on very urgent business. So 
ho was informing all bis clients. If they paid 
back tho money within twenty days ho 
would give up the interest and roturn them 
their things. Else ho would have to sell up 
and go away. 

Nripesh asked on what dato tho woman 
bad borrowed money. Tho Chinose gave tho 
exact date. 

Nripesh saw everything clearly now. It 
was not Khoka’s dead mother, but the living 
foster-mother, who had given up her all to 
bring a smile to tho baby face. He knew the 
gold necklace. When Binodini was alive, 
the Ayah would sometimes put it round 
her white neck, to see how it suited her. 
She always used to say that she was keeping 
it for a present to Khoka’s bride. 

Nripesh dismissed the Chinose, saying 
that the woman did not work there any 
longer. 

Days passed on again. Bat the atmos- 
phere of the house grew darker and darker. 
The fountain of love had dried up. Of the 
two who were the personification ot love in 
this home, one had been taken away by God. 
Another disappeared behind the mysterious 
Toil of destiny, and Nripesh never know 
anything more about her. 



THE NIRVANA STATUE, OF BDDDHA 


Br Tee Late SATYENDRA AlOIIlfy KUNDi 
Research Scholar, National Council of Eil^rnltcn, Jah'ipin 


T his colossal statae, of nhich a photograph 
is being pnblished for the first titue, tvas 
discovered by Mr. Carllejlo, in the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia in the seventies 
of the last centnry. Both the temple and 
the statae ^ere found in a damaged con- 
dition. Carlleyle restored the temple, and 
the Statae was 
also repaired by 
him with its frag- 
ments fonnd buried 
within and below 
the pedestal. It is 
said in the tests 
that at the time 
of the Great 
Decease, the Buddha 
had lain upon bis 
right side with his 
head to the north 
and legs one npon 
the other. Accord- 
ingly. the image 
depicts him ieclia< 
ing on bis right 
side, the bead rest- 
ing on a cushion 
pointing to the 
north and the face 
turned to the west 


the limbs n id the 
from view 

Below the ceo‘f ' tijiji 
there is an in‘c’ 10'1 in 
deciphered by T)i K Llio> i* 
(1) Oeyadhaimiii' Mi' mAmh 
Qanbalasya. 


■JUif-ituied drapery 


’he pedestal 
'1 has been 



The right hand is folded and placed ander the 
tight cheek, while the left is stretched along 
the body. The hair is represented in curls 
and there is the prominent '’ushnisa.” The 
body is covered with drapery cbaractenzed 
by folds In front of the pedestal there 
are three figures in monrning attitode, one 
of, which, Subhadra, the last convert of 
Bnddba, sits with his back tamed towards 
the visitor. The statue is made of reddish 
sandstone. It is 20 ft long and 3 ft high. 
The length of the pedestal is 23 ft 9 in the 
breadth 5ft 6 in. the height varying from 
1ft 3 in. to 2 ft 6 in. The Bnddbists, who 
DOW worship in the temple, have painted 
the sculpture in gold dust and covered 
it with silken robes which hide 


The Nirvana Statue of Buddha 

ch=eyaai 


ObatiU 


(3) Pralita.a 
11a (*) Svarena”* 

iiR^' supplies ■‘na*’ for the missing 

syllable and reads mathurena’ for ‘masvarena’i 
so^ that the translation tuns as follows. 

of Hanbala. master of the 

"’ll luscriplion 
? “Ji'Plnre lias bfen assigned 

II Dr. Vogels -reading be accepted then 
Its sculptor mast have hailed from Mathura. 


No.*69?®p'272. Indicarum, Vol Tir 

t ASL 1908— 07, pp. 49—30, 
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At any rate it shows striking rcsemblanco coDvoutional lines, tho symbolic wheel on 
with the Oapta Sculptures of ilathuro. tbo solo of tho feet, all indicate close 

Itsmassivo limbs, heavy lips and chin, fall afTinitics with tho Mathura School or 
cheeks, spiral curL, folds of draperyrondored in Sculpiuros. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM AND NICARAGUA 

Bi JEHASOm J. VAKIL, ba. (Ho>.s.), Oxox. 


A ^IERICA is determined on going ono bettor 
than England, and when America is dotor* 
mined on something she generally gets iL 
Two centuries and a half ago sho dotorminod 
to get rid of British domination, and sbo 
did it with splendid thoronghnoss. By 
the end of the last century sho did away 
with British influence in North and Central 
America, and to*day her nascent power is 
cballeoging British world'dominion. Canita* 
listic Englaod may boast of her far«fIuDg 
empire whose raw material she can exploit 
together with its cheap laboar, and whero 
she can dump down her 07er>productioQ 
and surplus population, bat America too 
has vast interests at stake in almost every 
country of the earth to-day and a tremen- 
dous surplus capital which she cannot invest 
at home and must invest somewhere. It is 
estimated that by 1950 she will have fifty 
billion dollars invested in foreign parts. 
She is to-day tbo banker and creditor of 
Europe which requires, dreads, resents her 
financial strength. And not only in Europe is 
America planglng into the deep waters 
which breed national hatred and strife, but 
in Latin America. Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti. 

A glance at the map of Central America 
will show us why Nicaragua has, in the 
latter half of the 19th century, been a 
dangerous fi.eld of rivalry between the 
‘Anglo-Saxon cousins’ of the old and the 
now world. Where the San Juan river and 
Lake Nicaragua all but span the breadth 
of the Central American isthmus, ib obviously 
tho site of a traus-oceanic canal, a water- 
way Unking up the two great oceans, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Humboldt’s famous 
attention to this obrious 
fact, but It was Great Britain nnj not 


America who made tho first move to enter 
into possession of it. 

Britain first obtained a foothold in 
Central America as early as 1720 when tbo 
semt-civilisod and less than somi-dressod 
chief (subsequently dubbed king by 
bis patrons, the British) of tbo Slosquito 
coast^'tbo perpendicular coast-lino East and 
North-East of Nicaragua — was favored with 
tbe protection of the British Governor of 
Jamaica. In order to protect the Mosquito 
chief, Britishers found it necessary to settle 
in his territory and exploit its valuable 
timber until tho year 1783, when, under 
the treaty of Versailles, Britain had to give 
up oil pretensions to the sovereignty of any 
part of Central America, Belsize excepted. 
Henceforth, Spain was supreme in Central 
America, until her yoke was thrown off 
by her colonies who formed the five states’ 
federation of Central American Republics. 
Bat tho federation did not last long, carrying 
as it did, within itself, thn seeds of an 
early dissolution. Civil wars became the 
order of the day. Britain, seeing her oppor- 
tunity, encouraged _ one or other of the 
contending parties in many cases, by finan- 
cial aid and sale of arms. Within ten years 
of its inception the federation was dissolved, 
and then Britain could do pretty well what 
it wanted with tbo separate republics into 
which it disintegrated. The frontiers of 
Belsize (re-named British Honduras, 
and declared a crown colony) wore 
arbitrarily extended at tho expense of 
Guatemala and declared a crown colony whose 
protests were not fit evidently, to be answer- 
ed even by the flimsiest diplomtio explaua- 
hons but were just ignored. The island of 
Ruatan belonging to Honduras was similarly 
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and vitbont any provocation, occupied by 
force majcure, and no explanation Touch- 
safcJ {or such cavalierly condnct. 

In ISIS no tiod Dritain once moro 
befriending tha ‘klojj’ of tho llosquilo coast, 
and inducing him to claim possession o( 
San Juan del Norte tho port at the eastern 
terminus o{ the projected canal, and sent 
British marines to occupy it Nicaragua, 
not being in a portion to resist this piece* 
of aggression, turned to America for protec- 
tion and met with willing response. Indeed, 
tho United States wonld have stepped in 
before this to spoil Eoglind's litUo game, 
bad not her attention been diverted away 
from'Nicaragua by tho 3foxicaa annexation. 
Nicaragua was qaic>c to point out to the 
United States that Britain's object in trying 
to control tho mouth of San duan iliver was 
to make herself tho mUtrc»s of a futnro 
canal across tho isthmns. The spring of 
In fact, saw a British Company trying 
to win , concessions from the Nicaraguan 
goremment for tho constnictioa of such a 
canal Nicaragua, however, was well on her 
guard, and tbo ropresentativo of tho enter- 
prising British Company had to rctoro bomo 
with his mission unfulflUcd. An American 
Company, however, succeeded in winning 
sabstantlal concessions where tho Hoglish 
Company bad failed totally, bccacso Amcrtcaos 
were shrewd enough not to touso suspicion 
by claiming special previlegos. On the other 
hand, they slipnlatcd that the canal should 
be open equally to all nations that would 
solemnly athrm their willingness to respect 
Nicaraguan Sovereignty over tho teriitory 
through which the canal would pass, and 
that tbo equal rights enjoyed by tbeso nations 
should include rights not giveu to nations 
who would give no such andeitakiog— thus 
cleverly putting Knglaod out of court Sho 
hoped by this treaty, to bind together, 
ultimately if not in tbo near futnro, all 
nations interested in tho canal, against tbo 
claims of Great Britain, and so to isolate 
her in any dispute arising over the canal. 

Tho British representativo at Nicaragua, 
as may easily bo imagined, raised a storm 
over this. Eventually, the situation, becoming 
too grave for tho local icpiesentatncs to 
handle, was falen in hand by London and 
AVasbington, neither of which were willing 
to push matters to extremes. ItesuH : a 
compromiso known as tho Clayton-Bulwor 
treaty. This treaty, concluded in 1850, 
which, for a considerable time played an 
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important part la matters Caribbean, provid- 
ed that neither government should claim 
control over tlio prospective canal or establish 
zones of intlucnca in Central Americx 

Wo must pass over tho events of tho next 
ten years, to record tho Dailas-Clarendon 
treaty botwocn England and America. This 
compelled tbo British to ‘clarify’ their rela- 
tions with Honduras and Guatemala, and 
relinquish tho claim to ‘protect' the 
Ifosquito coast Nicaragua got Qrcjtown 
(tho name given to .San Juan del Norto iu 
IHtSi on tho undoTstanding that it was to 
bo a free-port This triumph of American 
diplomacy was possiblo partly bocauso of 
tho growing strength of tho United States, 
and partly bccauso England was engaged in 
tbo Crimean War and unwilling to risk 
tho development of serious complications ia 
the new world. This brings us down to 
ISCO. American diplomacy had gradually and. 
as It were, imperceptibly outstripped Britain 
in tho race for paciho supremacy. The latter 
country was too far away to check eTcctually 
tho steady pash of American capitalism 
southwards. Out thoogb now decidedly a 
bcatoo horse, it still hong on, and if America 
was to got away and win the raco clear, 
sho still bad work before her. Sho wisely 
fotboro, however, to precipitate ovents know- 
ing that it wonld pay her moto to play a 
waiting game. So tho next twenty years 
saw a lull ID tho activo rivalry of the 
‘cousins.' During this period, tho Nicara- 
guans and English carried on their dispute 
about the Uosquito coast. Tho Emperor of 
Austria, who was arbitrating in tbo disputo 
decided, at the long last, for a technical 
Nicaraguan Soveroignty, thus adjudicating 
tbo substanco to Britain's protege who got 
practically freo from Nicaraguan control— 
which meant of course that Britain could 
speak with tho voice of tbo savage chief 
whenovor sho cboso to. This inado America 
sit up. and if anything moro was needed 
to rooso her thoroughly, sho got it in tho 
fact that Lesseps, after building tho Suez 
canal, got a concession for a canal across 
(he Isthmus of Panama, which is vital to 
American interests— as vital as tbo Suez 
canal is to Eogland's interests in India, a 
fact whoso fullest signidcances Egypt has 
every reason to appreciate. Angry notes 
flittra to and fro between London and 
Washington for a period of about twenty 
years, both sides hotly resenting tho claim 
of tbo other in tbo prospective Panama 
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canal. Bat America had tried her strength 
in her own Civil War and was confident in 
her own power to resist by force of arms 
any power in a contest in her own neigh- 
bourhood. In her own waters— the 

Pacific— she was as set upon non-interforence 
as Britain in the Suez canal and her persis- 
tence gained the victory in time. ’ The 
situation hung in the balance until the close 
of the last century, when with the annexa- 
tions of Hawaii and ihe Phillipines, and the 
extension of her influence in the Pacific, she 
was in a position admitting of no serlons 
rivalry, in the two Americas, on tho part of 
any power in the world. Britain had to 
bow before the logic of facts and by the 
Hay-Paunceforte treaty of 1900 acknowledg- 
ed the United States' complete control over 
and sole right of protection of the prospective 
canal, 

All the world knows how Lesseps failed 
to construct the Panama canal, and that it 
was not until a fortnight after tho outbreak 
of the European war that it was opened. 
No doubt many oemmercial benefits have 
come out of it, 'but the main object of 
America in building it was the strategic 
advantage which, it was supposed, would 
accrue. Since about 1900 America has played 
havoc with ‘the rights of small nations' 
unfoitunate enough to lie in the path of the 
southward drive of American Empire. Cuba, 
Haiti Porto Rico, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragna, have all paid with their 
independence for the crime of tempting 
the greed of American capitalists. Refetriog 
to United States’ dealings in the Caribbean, 
we find this priceless gem in the editorial of 
the American Monthly for February 1927 : 
“Wo must examine the question solely from 
the point of view of the larger interests (of 
‘big business’— J. J. V.) of the United States, 
which are identical with the interests of 
civilization.” Oil and the church are men- 
tioned in this connection, and President 
Coolidge, speaking about the same time about 
Nicaragua in particnlar and the capitalist 
interests of tho United States generally, pro- 
claimed his determination “to tako the step 
that may bo necessary for the preservation 
and protection of the lives, the property and 
tho intetesU of its (i. e. the United States 
rArm. 1 Here wo have the usual 

‘°spirod by copitalists who get 
' 111 troops to silence 

, ‘I'latos to laiso Itshoad. In this connection 


U is interesting to note that there are 150 
American citizens in Nicaragua. The main con- 
sideration, however, that determine American 
policy in the Caribbean are oil, Investments, 
trade, prestige, and tho cana! — the prospectire 
Nicaragnan canal even more than the Pana- 
ma canal. And of those considerations, the 
canal that may bo built in Nicaragua, is not 
the least important. For. statistics now 
indicate that the fall capacity of the Panama 
canal will bo reached within the next eight 
or ten years. Another lock could be built 
for about $125,000,000, but there are reasons 
for preferring to construct the new Nicara- 
guan interoceanic canal. For the naval 
experts have found that whatever else the 
Panama canal may be, it does not afford that 
stralagio safely^ which was the main reason 
for its construction. The canal is not broad 
enongb to enable a whole fleet to pass at 
once; the existing locks are not adequate for 
batUe-sliips and battle-cruisers of the prevail- 
ing type. Add to that tho fact that tho locks, 
the power plant, and the drainage system 
upon which they depend are not expected to 
be able to withstand a really well-concerted 
attack by air, and you have reasons for 
the construction of a canal in Nicaragua 
which promises to afford better facilities on 
all these points, and incidentally you have 
the reasons why Nicaragua must not be inde- 
pendent and defy the inteiests of United 
States capitalists— for they ate “identical with 
the interests of civilization.” Those interests 
would require, in Nicaragua, a ‘zone,’ then 
the ‘guarantees’ of sanitation and 'law and 
order’ for the preservation of the zone; and 
then more territories on either side to fence 
the zone and safeguard the guarantees — for, 
as Lord Salisbury said with reference to the 
expanding north-west frontier of our country; 
“If you believe the military man, nothing 
is safe.” 

Since^ 190D, three revolutions or civil wars 
have aflllctod this unfortunate country, and 
for about fifteen years there has been practi- 
^lly a military occupation of it by tho 
United Slates — all in the name of law and 
ordor, and in the interests of civilization, of 
OTurse. Tho Bryan-Cbamorro treaty destroyed 
the lodependoucD not only of Nicaragua, but 
of tho other Central American republics as 
wolL 'The Government of the United States 
^^o-day under tho thumb of the grandees of 
Wall Street, who by a system of loans and 
financial control preceded by military 
occupation, are strangling tho Oonlral 
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American republics These bare dost tasted 
sufficiently of the bitter fruits of disunion 
and mutual jealousy, and aspire once more 
to unite aud form a federal republic. They 
are culturally and racially one unit, and now 
that they hare realised that their economic 
interests can only be safe-guarded by concert- 
ed action against the common foe, they are 
determined to unite in face of the Btyan- 
Chamorro treaty and the canal policy of 
the United States. 

The years 1&12 and 19Id again saw 
armed interTention by American marines in 
the domestic quarrels of Nicaragua. American 
bankers acquired "by the request of the 
Nicaraguan government" full control of 
Nicaraguan finance and credit The ennser- 
Tatires under Diaz sold tbemselres to the 
United States and for twelve years fattened 
upon the good things that American capital- 
ism allowed them for betraying the inter- 
ests of their land. Then Moncada, the Liberal 
leader conceived the novel plao of gettiog 
into power by*beJog a more abject tool of 
the United States than Diaz himself! He 
openly declared that it was madoess to 

resist the power of the states and that the 
on); sane course was to offer them more 
than the conservatives did He was de- 
nounced at first as a mad man and a traitor, 
but be soon converted (be liberels who 
Were too weak to keep up (he struggle 
against tbeir conservatives plus Wall Street. 
For, as the New York World declares with 
reference to the present American ioteifer- 
ence which began with the landing of troops 
m December 1926, the states are "committ^ 
to the gnarantee of a free and fair election" 
in Nicaragua ! The same paper asserts 
that “pnlling out at the present wonld make 
a bad matter worse." The revelation noder 
the liberal leader Sacasa bad given the 
United States an esense to land troops, and 
help Diaz, the conservative Pxesident. On tho 
other hand, tbo Calles Government of Jlesico 
sent arms to the liberals — sold them, to be 
exact— thns inenrring the further displeasore 
of the U. S. Babbitts who had done this kind 
of thing over and over again, in Central 
America. Moncada received the arms on 
behalf of Sacasa but receiving information 
^ that President Coolidge "would send troops 
to impose peace in Nicaragua, as soon as 
the American Congress adjourned, he made 
ready to betray the cause. At this point, 
Sandino, the great Nicaraguan hero-patriot, 
a young man in bis thirties, steps in npon 


the stage, and a few words about him will 
not be out of place as it will enable the 
reader to appreciate the part which is, at 
the present moment, being played by him. 

Sandioo is the son of a farmer, an import- 
ant man in the liltle central-western Nicara- 
guan Tillage which is Sandino’s birth-place. 
He received the primary education prevalent 
there and early became a prodace-ineicbant 
in which capacity be gamed a real know- 
ledge of the life of his country which is 
agncaltural. He prospered and soon was 
able to buy a small farm, out of which he 
could have made more money bad his ambi- 
tion not been to make it a model one in his 
country. It did become that, but with the 
United States taking over the financial con- 
trol of Nicaragua in 1913, Sandino was 
Turned along with many another farmer like 
him. He left his native village and went 
to northern Nicaragua to work in the mines. 
His personality soon woo for him a wonder- 
ful influence over tbe working-man. and drew 
the attention of Mooeads who thought it 
would be a good plao to attach this young 
mao to himself He got op a merry-making 
part; lor tbe special benefit of Sandino 
and there had a beaotiful young vorgm 
brought 10 He said to Sandino that he 
had intended to take this girl himself but as 
be was bis friend and wonld be his lieuten- 
ant he wonld give her up to him. The poor 
girl stood there in fear and trembling. 
Sandino jumped op and said. "This girl a 
Nicaragua. No man shall take her or give 
her to another" This said, he lifted tbe girl 
on to his saddle and rode out with her into 
tbe night. At dawn he arrived at tho 
convent in which he wanted to place her 
50 as to be out of harm's way. She is now 
a Sister of Mercy ministering to the Fhili- 
pinos. From that day, Augnsto Sandino was 
a name to conjure with, in Nicaragua. ‘This 
girl IS Nicaragua" — with these words be 
branded npon tho hearts of his people tho 
beauty and tbe shame, the torture and the 
bumiliatioa of tbeir land, torn with dissen- 
sions, groaning under cruelty from within 
and without. Tbe coriupt politicians of 
Nicaragua looked askance at the dynamic 
energy, the lambent tlame of his pure will. 
They tried to bribe him over to tbeir side — 
money, honors, a seat in the Nicaraguan 
chamber of deputies were oiTeicd, one alter 
another, hut always in vain, to this young 
patriot whom the Babbitts and the Yellow 
press have not blushed to call a bandit — had 
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not French imperialism killed about thirty 
thousand nationalists in Syria and called 
them bandits ? Failing to ^iu him 
over to their ignoble side, they 
tried to have him assassinated at a 
tavern bat Sandino wounded one of his 
assailants and escaped. Since that day he 
has abjared drink and wo now read iu an 
Associated Press dispatch that Sandino is 
understood to havo established prohibition 
in the territory under bis control” Another 
addition to bis count of sins against 'big 
bossiness’ 1 Nicaragua under Wall Street 
administration bad become an unbearable 
place for many Kicaraguans, among them 
Sandino. He went away to Mexico in 192-1 
to work in Tampico oil-fields, and stayed 
there till 1926, when Maxico as has been 
stated, sold arms to Uoncada. Then fearing 
that Moncada would, to use his own words 
in a letter to a friend, “at the first^oppor- 
tunity sell out to America” and “betray 
Sacasa”, he, although a supporter of the 
labour cause, dioided “to get into” the 
Sacasa revolution and save it from Moncada 
and the United States. He, therefore, went 
back to hia country and asked Moncada 
for arms which were refused him. Some 
of the men who were ■ faithful to Sacasa, 
however, gave him forty rifles and somo 
ammunition. He then allied himself with 
General Farajon, a field-organiser of the 
Nicatagnau Federation of Labour, When 
the States intervened in December 1927, 
as already stated, Diaz and Moncada vied 
with each other as to who should sell bis 
country at bargain price to American capi- 
talists, and get their backing. Moncada 
outbid Diaz by guaranteeing tbs surrender 
of all the Generals except Sandino. General 
Farajon came to the conclusion that it was 


useless to try and withstand the god-Iiko 
might of America, and so laid down his arms. 
But Sandino still keeps up tho fight in tho 
foothills of Nicaragua, although tho united 
States has sent in a good fow thousand 
troops to crush this ‘bandit,’ who, moreover, 
is ringed round by traitors in his own 
country. For. both Diaz and Moncada aro 
thirsting to present his head to tho Ameri- 
can capitalists, mounted on a silver charger. 

Measure the greatness of this young 
hero in his tbirtios, with his tenderness. 
Realising the extreme danger, tho 'hopeless- 
ness* of his fight with America, ho lined 
up bis men. > To those who had families, 
ho said, “You must not bo sacrificed. 1 .bid 
you farewell.” Then turning to the others 
be said that if tbero was any man among 
then who ' wanted to leavo him he was free 
to do so. “You nead give no explanations. 
I know that no one of you is a coward.” 
Small wonder his men prefer to stay by him. 

For, theso mon who are fighting today 
under bis banner Labour's fed and black 
flag know that they are fighting for no 
petty causes but figbtiogtokeep their dear land 
safe from tho rapacious vultures of Wall 
Street How long those brave men and their 
brave chief will be made to go on fighting 
this shamefully uncqnal fight, nobody i-nows. 
It is up to the liberal section of the Great 
American people in whoso name these 
things are done, to stop this wrong which 
is being done to a country already too often 
wronged before, and to save from possible 
destruction, the bravo men fighting under 
one whom History has lifted out of the 
nameless among men, onto the pedestal 
oo which are set the true sons of Humanity, 
the Liberators of men— General August© 
Calderon Sandino. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 


Bt major B. D. BASU. I. M. s.. (.mired) 


t >UE aeqaisitioa ol territory in, and the 
• extension of the boundaries of India by 

i»bla dVo'amLt?”^^ MaSsV° aJoouTMdl 


We desire no extension of our present terri- 
torial possessions," To make the proclamation 
Mlemn, Her Majesty concluded it by 
mvoktog the aid of Providence. “May tho 
God of all power," wrote she, “grant unto us, 
and to those in authority under us, strength 
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to carry oot these our wishes for the good of 
our people.” Bat the earth had hardly com- 
pleted eighteen reTolntioos lonnd the son 
siace the issue of the aboTe-mentioned procla- 
mation when those in anthonty nnder Her 
^lajesty began to concoct schemea and plana 
with the object of extending tho territorial 
possessions of Her Majesty in the East 

Their schemes or rather conspiracies ended 
in that terrible disaster which eqnalled, if not 
surpassed, the Indian Mutiny in msgnitade 
and proportions. That terrible disaster was 
the second Afghan War. 

To trace the canses of the War, one woald 
'find that the lessons derired from tho first 
Afghan War and the Indian Tifuntiny were 
lost npon the ininistcra of Her Majesty. 
They caused Her Majesty to violate treaty 
obligations with an independent Prince and 
«lso made the solemn Proclamation issue by 
her a dead letter and a farce. The object 
aimed at by these Christian ministers was more 
territorial possessions, or, to quote the words 
■of the mao who was at the bead of the 
Ministry in England, they were in search of 
the ''scientifio frontlet” of India. 

Lord Dalbonsie made the Khan of Khelat 
sign a treaty in 1804 by which that Chieftain 
was redneed to the position of a feudatory 
vassal of the Goreroment of India. He 
■(the Khan of EbelaO, moreorer, agreed to 
allow British troops “to occupy such post- 
■tioDs as may be thonght advisable by the 
British authorities in any part of the terrri- 
tory of Khelat” 

In India itself Dalhonsie had too toaoy 
irons in the fire to avail himself of the 
advantage which the new treaty with the 
Khan of Khelat placed at his disposal. But 
twenty-two years afterwards, i e , in 1^76, 
when every one was under the impression 
that Her Majesty had no desire of extending 
her territorial possessions, the people of 
India and Afghanistan wero surprised to 
learn that Quetta bad been occnpied by 
British troops under the treaty engagements 
of 1854 with the Khan of Khelat. This occu- 
pation of Quetta greatly alarmed the people 
of Afgbanistau. 

In this placo it is necessary to reconnt 
the events which preceded the occupation 
-of Quetta. For this purpose we should 
advert to tho correspondence that had passed 
between the Ministry in England and the 
•Government of India in Indix Althongh 
many passages in this correspondence are 
^oppressed, yet the published records will 


enable any intelligent man to form his 
jadgment on the subject. 

No treaty was entered into between 
the Government of India and tho Amir of 
Afghanistan till 1855. When in 1840 and 
1841 (he Christian Government of India was 
carrying fire and sword in Afghanistan, its 
legitimate ruler, Dost Mohammed Kban, 
was a state-prisoner in India. After the 
evacaation of Afghanistan by the British Dost 
Mohammed was allowed to return to his 
conotry and rosnmo his throne. But be had 
not boGod himself by any treaty with bis 
Christian benefactors It was in 1855 that Sir 
Herbert Edwardos, who was then Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, suggested to Lord Dal- 
housie the desirabilty of entering into treaty 
engagements with tho Amir of Cabul. Lord 
Dalhoasie authorised Sir John (afterwards 
Lord}Liwerenct', the then Chief Commissioner 
of the Ponjab. to conclude the treaty with 
Dost Mabammed This treaty bears tbe date 
of May 1. 18>55. It was snpplemented by 
another in 1657. Tbe former treaty of 1855 
professed 'perpetual peace and friendship’ 
between tbe Government o' India and the 
Amir of Afghanistan. Tbe snpplemeotary 
treaty was entered into when the British 
Government was at war with Persia. It 
provided that a lakh of rupees per month 
should be paid by the Government of India 
to Dost Mohammed for military purposes, and 
that British officers should reside in Afgha- 
nistan to see that tbe subsidy was properly 
applied, and to keep the Government of India 
inform^ of all affairs. To quote the words 
of tho Treaty : — 


“Tbe subsidy of one lakh per mensetu shall 
Atw daftff JIP WiWlP .w Biadf 

l>etwecQ the British and Persian Oovemments. or 
at soy previous time at the will and pleasure of 
the Oovenior-Qeneral of India. «... 

“Whenever the subsidy shall cease, the British 
officers shall be withdrawn from the Ameer's 
country : but at the pi asure of the British Govern- 
ment a Vakeel, not a European officer, shall remain 
at Cabal on the part of tbe Government, and 
one at Peshawar on the part of tbe Goveinmeut 
of Cabal.” 


Dost Mohammed died in June 1863, and 
was succeeded by bis sou Sber Ali Khan. 
Iq 1867 he allowed tbe Goveromeot of India 
to send a Muhammadan gentleman of rank and 
character to reside at his court, and there 
to represent the British Government 

Up to 1875, no attempt was made to 
replace tbe Muhammadan gentleman who acted 
as the agent of tho Government of India at 
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the Court of Cabul. But in that year the 
Indian Government was told by the Secre- 
tary of State for India to replace the 
lluhamraadan gentleman by an English officer. 


for this function is the neutrality of . 

respect to religious and national controvp« . 
■which only a European can possess. Of the 
of the Cabul diaries different opinions « 
pressed. It is obvious that tliey are x 


The conseivativQ parly was at that time in doubts have becu thrown upon 

power jn England. Its^ chief was D^raejn fidehg.^ Government are of opinioP 

moro exact and constant information is nece 
to the conduct of a, circumspect policy 


His ambition was to color tbo map of Asia 
red. This shrewd prime minister of England 
conspired to destroy the independenco of 
Afghanistan. 

He found an able lieutenant in tho 
person of tho Secretary of State for India 
named llarquis of Salisbury, who afterwards 
rose to be the Frime*Minister of England. 
The natives of India have no reasons to 
cherish with reverence tho name of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. For he inflicted many miseries 
and calamities on the people of Hindustan. 
It was he who brought about the War with 
Afghanistan 5 it was be who tried to “cheat” 
the people of India by reducing the age limit 
of candidates for the Civil Service Examina- 
tion ; it was he who declared in a public 
meeting that no English constituency wonld 
return a "black man” to Parliament Tho 
black man referred to was the welMioowo 
Indian patriot Dadabbai Naoroji. Again, 
when he rose to be the Prime-ilinister of 
England and it was proposed to grant in a 
small measure the boon of Representative 


present jancture. The disposition of the, 
in various parts of AfBlianistan, the desicO®^“A 
IntriBues of its chiefs, the movements of 
tribes upon its frontier, tho influence which 
powere may possibly be cxertimr within 
without its borders, are matters of which a 
account can only be rendered to you ^ 
EobUsH ABent residinir in tho country. 
are many details, moreover, a knowledse of 
it is material that the military authonties sho^’^ 
possess, and with respect to which it is nOt 10 
bo expected that a Native Agent would be ^uner 
able or willinB to collect for your Qoveni“0°*^ 
Imstworthy information” 

The Agent for whose removal 
Salisbury was so keen, was a Muhammfi^^° 
gentleman named Ata Muhammad. The poble- 
Marquis was unable to bring forward “oy 
evidence to show that tho Agent ^ had over 
failed in bis duty. No instance is kdown 
in which it could be asserted that Ata 
Muhammad did not keep the Government of 
India informed of what was going (?° 
Afghanistan audits fiontieis. 

"Why was then Lord Salisbury or 


Government to India by expanding the scope 

of the Legislative Councils of India, this 9 ^^ 


nobleman obiected to it, declaring that the 
people of the East were accustomed to 
despostic, and not representative, systems of 
Government. Several other instances could 
be adduced to show why the people of India 
have just grounds for detesting his name. 

In the beginning of 1870, i. e., on the 22Dd 


Ata Mubaramad by a Christian officer ? 

This question can only be batisfactorily 
answered ou a hypothesis based' on the 
political transactions of the British with, the 
Prioccs of Hindustan. "Whenever the Bi'ttjsh 
wanted to swallow up an Indian principality 
or whenever they desired to reduce 
independent Prince to the position ot a 


January, this nobleman was directed by bis feudatory, their first move has always 0®°' 
~ rnor-Gcneral of ^he fastening of an English Resiaent 


chief to write to the Governor-General of 
India a secret despatch. At that tiino Lord 
Nortbbrooke was the Governor-General of 
India. The Marquis of Salisbury desired 
the Earl of Noitbbroole to substitute an 
Englishman for the Indian, as the agent at 
Cabal. He wrote 

"your Excellency maintains a Native Asent at 
^dlal, I am informed that he is a man of mtel- 
ligenco and respectability. But it appears to be 
verv doubtful whether he is in a condition to 
which it IS not the 
vMi 'hat you should recrive. Even jf 

'ho perfect frankness of hts 


or Agent on the non-Christian prince. These 
English residents or agents play the part of 
diplomatists in the courts of Indian priPCes. 
Regarding these diplomatists the well-known 
English General Gordon, who mot with bis 
death in the besieged town of Khartoum, 
wrote : — ' 

* Our diplomatists are conics, and not olhcially 
honest. * * I must say I hate our diploinatisj®- ^ 
think With few exceptions they aie arrant 
boBS, and I expect they know it.” 


™mmnmoa«ons:Vt'isno"t'’lVMr Virat''S;y Natrel n T*""! estimate cl British diplomatists by 
Amli ■aoiild possess a snUlcienl iSsST .at Qcneral Gordon 


tcfiuire. One of tho 


- is borne out by facts. These 
diplomatists, known in India as 
Residents and Agents, create confusion ^nd 
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disorder in tho slates to which they are 
sent to represent their cmpt!>7er3. This i$ 
not denied by the British historians of 
India. In the last century it was considered 
expedient to create disorder and coofasion 
IQ the kingdom ot the Peishwa ; hence a 
British Rrsident was sent to the Peisbwa's 
court. The name of this resident was Mr. 
Moslya. The historian of the Mahrattas, 
Captain Grant Doff, nairely writes that ilr. 
Mostya was sent to Poona "to foment 
domestic dissensions.” 

Again, when Kashmir was reqairod to be 
brought ander the political control of the 
Government of India, (be first step that was 
taken to secure this end was to despatch a 
British Political Resident to the coart of (he 
Hindu Ruler of the Happy VHIey. No 
sooner bad this officer settled himself in his 
new position than the grand discovery was 
made that the Raja of Kashmir was lotri* 
Koing with Russia to overthrow the British 
Government in India t It was alleged that 
regular correspondence passed between the 
Raja and the Czar. It is now an open secret 
that the correspondence was all forgery and 
that the officer who represented the might aod 
power of the great Empire over which (he 
sun never sets had a band in the creation 
of this forged correspondence. 

The Amir of Cabal and hU Afghan 
subjects knew very well the stuff of which 
these European politicals are made. They 
knew how the European officers whom they bad 
hospitably entertained, for the Afghans are 
well-known for their hospitality, plunged Iheir 
conotry into a war from the effects of which 
they were still suffering. They knew that 
a highly pious Christian like Sir Wiifiaoi 
Alacoaagbten did not scruple to create coo- 
fasion and disorder in their coantry by 
assassinating their chiefs and sowing discord 
in tho ranks of tbeir nobles. Imagine bow 
black must have been the deeds of the 
Christians in Afghanistan when Captain J. B. 
Conolly. who, as political Assistant aod in 
the confidence of the Envoy, Sir Winiam 
Macnaughten. could and did write to 
Mohan Lai : — 


"Tell the Euzzilbash chiefs, Sherian Kliao, 
Naib Sheriff, in tact, all the cliieis of Shiah persoa- 
sion. to join against *fcie rebels. You can promise 
one lao of rupees to Khan Sherian on the condition 
of his killing and seizing the rebels, aad arming 
all the .Shiahs, and immediately attaoking all 
rebels. * * * Tell the chiefs, who are well-disposed. 
(0 send respectable agents to the Envoy. Try and 
spread ‘iiifoi’ amoOKSt the rebels. I promise 


10,000 rupees for lha heal of each of the principal 
rebel chiefs.’ 

The Amir of Cabal was not expected to 
fasten the rope roand his own neck. Lord 
Nortlibrooke invited the opinions of all those 
who were conversant with the Afghan 
politics to ascertain whether the Amir would 
consent to have a British officer in his 
Court as a Kesideut or au Agent .411 of 
of them assured him that such a step would 
not be approved of by the Amir Lord 
Salisbury's despatch was replied to by the 
Government of India on the Tth June, 1875. 
The Viceroy wrote — 

“ff the coocarrence of all those who may be 
Bopposed to have the means of forming a 
correct judgment of the sentiments of the Ameer 
IS of any value, we must be prepared to find him 
most iiQwiUiog to receive a British Agent 

' There caa tie no reasonable doubt that there 
still exisis a airosg party among the Sirdars 
oi Afghanistan opposed to the mfasure Although 
the time which has elapsod since the Afghan 
War appears to us to be long on account of the 
succession of Governors-Oeneral of India, and the 
importance of the events that have intervened, 
there are maov persons living m AfghsaisUn who 
were encased m that war. and whose memory ot 
what took place is probably the more lively 
from the narrow limits of tbeir thoughts and 
actions Those who have had the most intimate 
acgoaiotaace with Afghanistan have always ex- 
pre^ (heir opinion that the establishment of 
complete coohdence between the Afghans and the 
British must be a work of time.” 

Lord Northbrooke protected in vam 
ag-siDSt the forciDg of a British agent on 
the Aniir The fiat had gone forth that a 
British officer should be delegated to 
Afghaoistao Her Majesty in assuming tho 
direct gororotaeat ot ladia, procJaimed : 

"And It IS oor further will that, so far as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impaitially admitted to offices lo our 
service the duties of winch they may be Qualified, 
by their education, ability and integrity, duly 
to diadiargis.” 

Why were then Her Majesty’s ministers 
so hostile to the Muhammadan agent at the 
court of the Amir ? Lord Salisbury m his 
despatoli admitted that the agent was “a man 
of iDteliigoQce aod respectability.” Bat his 
Lordship expressed his doubt whether the 
"Native Agent would possess a sufficient 
insight into tlia policy of Western nations.” If 
the Native agent did nut possess the reqair- 
ed qnalificatiOQ the fault was not his but 
of the government for not training its 
subjects in such a way that they might 
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“po^ess a sufficient insight into the policy „ t oV ? 

01 Western nations. _ , footin^r, will bo to induce him to receive a tew* 

It was in 1833 that Mr. Thomas Babington porarjr embassy in his capital. li need not 
(afterwards Lordl Macanlay, from his placo ptMtay connected (he esl^bUmmcnt 

in the House of Comoions s?M '-^ro wo t 

to keep the people of India ignorant lO U lo some ohUl of avmller voUlical iniercsimKh 

order that we may keep them submissive ? a will iwi he ditfisull for Your Excdlcncu to 

But in 1853, Mr. John Bright had to use or if need be. to create. I have, o. 

the followinglangaage to show that the Qovero- msmicMonj o^t Her Mates s 

uieut of India had done nothing to educato to find some occasion for sendio}^ 

the people of that country and that the . - . . . . .. — f>iia 

object of that government was to keep the 
people of India submissive and therefore 
ignorant :• 


- -UCdSIUU lui OCUUiUp “ “i tUIa 

In Cabul ; and to press the reception ot tw» 
Mission very earnestly upon the Ameer. 

The italicised sentences in the above show 
bow anxious the noble Marquis was to 
Mr. Cameron, a Renileman who presided over press a British oQicer on the Ameer and to 
the Indian Law Commission and Council of cduca- {jjjg object he did not hesitate to advocate 

tion from BeoRal, said in 1853 „ iV.- -j.-*: — ~t ui.. 

"The Statute of 1833 made the natives ot India 
eligiblQ to all olhces under the Company. But 
during tliQ twenty years that havo passed 
t they have not got any posts except I such 
as they were eligible to before the Statute 
It is not, however, of this comissioa that 1 
should feel justified in complaining, if the Comply 


had shown any disposition to make the natives 


adoption of quostionablo taeatts. 

To Lord Northbrooka’s 'credit it sboold 
be mentioned that ho tried to dissociate 
himself from the crooked and unrighteotf® 
policy which tho Marquis of Salisbury 
asked him to adopt. Again, u protest 
made by tho Vicoioy of India. In 


his 


fit, by the highest European, eduction, (or ^mi^ despalch. dated Fort William. January 28i 

Sion to their covenanted service. Their disposition, ^ the 

as far as it can be devised, is of the opposite ■Northbroole pointed out t“® 

kind. undesirability of forcing a British Agent oa 

•■When four students were sent to London frtm tho Ameer. Regarding the efficient work 
the Medical College ot Calcutta, under tho sanction jj,- w»tiTe A^ent hs wm+I 
of Lord Hardinge. in Council, to complete their S .he rote . 

professional education, tho Court of Directors . wo had no reason to believe that inforuiohoo 
expressed their dissatisfaction.” , , Jt impormnco was wthheld ; that, on tho contrary 

Speeches of John Bright, Vol- 1, p. 22. (Speech the mformation supplied was fairly full “h®, 
on India June 3rd, 1853 ) accurate, and that the diaries contained inter°^ 

Urd Salisbury in hU despatch iudireclly .'felSd toffieTmcerT W»\p°pS 

admitted that the British rule in India bad • • • a poiusal of the recent diaries” is Vifflcfent io 

been a failure. For while “the grandsons our opinion to establish the improbability of 

of the Gauls who had besieged Julius Caesar which, indeed, we havo never seea 

in Alesia commanded legions, governed pro- hofda Agent 

Vinces, and were admUled into the Senate too aSS?™ a's°\ ‘“ n.at'?'\T^aS 
ol Rome", no Indian alter enjoying British wwato that any event ol importance wliich it 
rale for over a century is considered fit to Agent’s duty to report, has 

aet as an Agent in tho Court of au Aaiatio “™nleated to Vs”'®” 

Prince because he is not supposed to “possess Referring to tho tortuous course which 
a sufficient insight into tho policy of Marquis of Salisbury enjoined, Lord 
AVestern nations.”’' brook wrote 

In the despatch, dated London, November ‘|II a Mission is to bo sent to Cahni iim most 
19, 1875, the Viceroy aud Governor-General advisable '^ursp would be to state franklv 
of India was peremptorily ordered by Lord 

Salisbury to replace the Native Agent io shrewd enough to undemidfc 
Afghanistan by a British officer. With this ol gravo political important conUl ?nin.,?n 3 to 
end in view, the noblo Marquis even 5?“^ * hia Hiehnoss’^Court- 

suggested tho adoption of a tortuous course Silmcal^impottanco objects of tnino^ 

of policy. He wroto to tho Viceroy woltid b^fnerSus^ his qtlic';) * 


Aigiianisian ig. as wn uruisu Agents 

ol June 7, a den^tnrf®‘?‘®^ tti oor despatch 
'departure from the understaudiDtf 
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Bat all the logic and arguments ol Lord 
Northbrooke and his colleagues coitiposing 
'the Government of India were lost upon 
’the Secretary of State for India and the 
•members of the cabinet of which Disraeli 


was the chief. As Lord Northbrooke could 
not coDscientionsIy carry out the behest 
of the Disraeli Jlinistry, he saw no other 
course open to him bat to resign the 
Viceroyalty of Indit And this he did 

(To be eo/itinued ) 


INDIA— MY SISTER 


'If I bring thee nought bat a wounded heart 
To plead with thy woanded pride ; 

If I briug thee nought but repentant tears 
For the boon bo long denied— 

The love that ehould bind all meo as one. 

That shonld link the East and West. 

That ehonld kill all pride of place or power 
Of race or of creed professed : 
lx 1 bring thee nought but a bitter shame 
At thy people’s ngblful ire 
ahat a sUter’s band should have struck thy face 
And dragged tby name in the mire: 

1 bring tbee at least no empty smile 
And my pity is not for thee— 

'0 India, the iand of a thousand ills— 

But for those who are blind as w^ 

Who stand apart in our sinful pride 
And taunt thee with tby despair, 

Unheeding the need to lend a hand 
Tby burden to aid the bear: 

To repair the ravage of ceaseless feuds 
To nourish the goodly seeds : 

Tor my faith is strong that the best endures 
Beneath a forest of weeds. 

And who are the heroes all strong and pure 
And where are the samts. alas 1... 

And which is the catios can Hing a stone 
From a house that is not glass ? 

G India. I bring thee a dearer sight. 

And the healing balm of prayer 
Fnt OiA dally sf.oisffila tbnn. hasib m ULika 
And the ills that are tby share. 

'I strive to follo,w thy subtle thouahts, 

Thy dreams and thy wistful aims : 
il long to feel the pangs of thv thirst. 

And burn in the &eif*6ame dames 
As thou. O Sister of mine that sits 
In the dust of tby sun-lit land 
And spins, or bakes, or sings, or pray 
Or begs with a piteous hand: 

That knows no shame of honest toil. 

Nor poverty nor blight— 

• For all are surely gifts of God, 

And lie is surely right, 

I see as IQ a dream the years 
Steal slowly o’er tby head, 
iFrom that first dawn that saw thy biitli 
To that which nigh is sped - 
1 see a-manv mitlinu shades 
Of men arise and walk ; 

.1 view a wondrous pageantry. 


And hear a wondrous talk. 

I list a thousand tales le-told 
In straogelv well-known words, 

I note familiar airs and garb 
And spears and glittering swords— 
And m the dusk a thousand deeds 
Are once again performed, 

And once again is heard Ihe dm 
Of war. and cities storm^. 

And e'en amid tbe dio of war 
I hear a well-known cry ; 

And see famdiar faoes light, 

Or darken, ere they die— 

I see the page of history wrought 
Not wntlen yet by men, 

Of wars, and crimes, and dreadful deeds 
Of times beyond our ken. 

I a wor d of world-wide woes. 

From end to end of time, 

I see God everywhere defied 
fn every land and clime. 

I hear familiar curses cried, 

I see familiar sin. 

Where’er 1 go. which way I turn 

The Evil seems to win 

Bnt does it ? • Ah, another view 
Freseots itself to me : 

Tbe noble deeds of noble men 
Are guita as plain to see. 

Beaido the weeds of sins and crimes 
*11110 enod green corn is grown 
In d^y tasks, in kindly acts 
In love for kindness shown » 

Ah. Sister India, in thine eyes, 

I see the light of hope, 

I see thee gaze within thy past 
And *mid tbe pages grope 
For those dbar faces, those dear names. 

That shine forever there 
As beacon lights to other men 
Because so wondrous fair. 

[ see thee turn from name to name 
And ask thyself with pride, 

U other lands have greater hearts 
Tbaa those lor tbee that died. 

Did they not love thee, live they not 
In word and works divine ? 

Old they not win immortal fame— 
llast thou no gods like mine ? 

1 caze in pain down fruitless years 
That have kept our lives apart. 
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For nought can save the souls of men 
' Uat union— Ucait wUli Ueatl— 

A league of souls to break all bars 
Of croed and casie and race. 

Aud build a realm of God oa ICarlh 


Tfiat shall all llis sons embrace- 
0 Sister India, thou who Mta 
Sa firm on ihy lo*ly 
Shnutd we not stiivo to form that Lcaguo 
To rccoQciucr the Eirth for God i* 

St, CLiin 


POLiriOS, PROPAGANDA, PRESS AND PDRLIO 

By* victor MOOENS— OSLO 


URING the war, tho word ‘propaganda’ 
underwent an unhappy change of 
meaning. In those unhappy days, 
when wo neutrals were bombarded with 
books, brochures, articles, telegrams and 
photographs, from both tho belligerent partios 
and thus such a confusion that created nod it 
was impossible to think out lualtera ^ calmly. 
As in most other points, tho oonfuifoo was 
complete also regarding , propaganda. Tho 
neutral countries wore dirided into two 
camps aod tho “commuoicatloos" from the 
opposite partios . wore, as a rate, 
called ‘propaganda.’ ‘Propaganda’ became 
synonymous witb^ lying and that wiih 
conscious and wicked lies as well as 
other devilries. For ^ tho sake of 
accuracy it was often called “lying propaganda” 
and even when this characterisation was 
not expressly mentioned it was all tho 
while implied. Even now this word sigoifise 
something hateful and it is generally used 
to designate various attempts of the enemy. 

la a work on political propaganda the 
chapter on the propaganda of the world>war 
would be certainly a shameful piece of 
literature. The powerful apparatus which 
was again and again built for propaganda 
work, the power of fabrication which was 
displayed aod tbe boldness and impertinence 
which were exhibited are in their way a 
moDumeul of human abiiily, but like tho 
war itself, ability which served to produce 
discord and hatred and to fabricate shameloss 
lies. Never has false morality recorded 
such triumphs, never was hatted and 
contempt mixed with such xchnement of 
hypocrisy and that to such an extent: never 
wore conscious lies used so systematically as 
a poUUoal weapon. It is contempiuons hut 


is in its way imposing. Tho EugUsh maxinii- 
"tcll a Ho aod stick to it", saenis to havo bean 
the suitable but highly Immoral motto of all 
this propagao'^o. .AndthU may bo said also of 
another English proverb which was adopted* 
by all tho countries : “right or wrong, my 
country.” 

The war ptopjgaoda worked on Ihcen- 
fronts. First in one’s own country in order 
to oxcito the spirit of war and to koop up tho- 
hatrod against tbe onomy ^nd maiDta{,a the* 
justice of one’s owo cause. ’ 

Further, the propaganda was • oxteudea'. 
so far as possiblo into tho enemy country 
principally by throwing fly-lcafs from aero- 
planes on or bobiud tho onemy front, tho 
contents of whioh wore detrimental to toe' 
morale of tho troops. Tho English wore 
past masters in this and later Americans 
too followed their example. They had 
ostahUehed printing machines behind th&- 
froot solely for Iho purpose of printing- 
papers of this sort ; and towards the end' 
of tho war when the masters of advertise- 
ment displayed their full power, every- 
day hundreds of thousands of fly-leaves- 
Were thrown upou the German linos, and* 
turely they contributed to tho confusion of 
the German front. Much of this bungling- 
work was so startling that they had just the- 
opposite elTact; oihoc papers, however, were 
composed with accurate psychological estima- 
tion of tbe enemy, '’’he American propaganda 
omcec Capt. Blaokenhorno published' 
m»ny characteristic texts in his bo^k. 

Adventures in propaganda.” These papers 
were mostly in the form questions such, 
as the following : — 

1. Are the Germans tealiy still so strongj 
as in July 1018 ? 
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2. Their eDcmiea aro daily growlog 
•slrooger or weaker. 

3. Hare the heavy defeats wt,ich you 
suffered id 1018 broogut yoa the tictorioas 
•peacf. which was promised by your leadcra. 

1. Hare yoa still faith in tinal rictory 

5 Do yoa wish to sacri&c yoar life for 
a hopeless caoso ? 

The highest leader of the powerful pro* 
'pagauda machiocry cf the rDleuto was 
'the great adreitisiog cxpcit. Lord 
-Xortbcliffe, and if he claims for 

himself a great share of the honor of the 
rictory it is not at all UDjustified, howerer 
ludicrous it may sound. In tho campaign 
led by him, bo was certainly a moro genial 
leader than any o! the entente military 
leaders in tho battle-lield. Tho defeat of Iho 
central powers began in their south-east front 
Tho break-dowu of (be Bulgarian /root and 
the disaolotloD of the heterogenons Austro* 
Hungatiau army wcje (bo factors which 
rendered the floal defeat of tbeceutral powers 
■nnaroidablo. NortbcliHo bad admitted that 
bo had directed his maio attack agaisst tbo 
weakest point of the enemy, that is to say. 
against tbo Austro*Huogacian front. Hero of 
tbo IHty'two millious of mou at least 31 
.-tsilUons were anliGeiroao and wanted to sco 
tbo defeat of the central powers. To tbeso 
peoples it W 08 cquiralcnt to a prcmiio of 
eolf-determiDatioD and political Independence. 
NorthcLlTe, however, bad to get over great 
political dif^culiics. Accordiog to tbo secret 
■agreement iu London, Apiil 1915, tiio allies 
bad promised to Italy large tracts io Ibo 
Adriatic coast as reniUDeration for joioing 
the war and Italy did not then fbiok of 
giving the right of sclf-dcterminatiou to fbese 
■districts. Yet however after long nego* 
4iatioD8 carried on by bis fellow*wotkct8 Steed 
and SetOD- WateoD, Noitbchllo socceedtd io 
coming to an agreement between tbo ItaMan 
minister Orlando and tho Soulb-SIar leader 
Trumbitsch. Tho result of tho agreement of 
April, 1013 was tbatNoilhclifTo who badaebiev* 
cd this political step started a powerful propa- 
ganda with the purpose of undermioieg 
4he fronts of the dual monarchy. The world 
bad never teen a propaganda work greater 
.than this. These fronts were lileralJy 
■covered with a hail-storm of fly-Icavcs, 
proclamafioD, maps, ikclchcs, declarations 
of independence etc. Tbo result was not 
far in coming. Dtseilions in tho Italian 
ironl and tho bcfrajal of effensivo plans 
and positions increased in coarse of a short 


Umo to such an extent that it was impossiblo 
to keep tbo front intacL MTe know how it 
ended and there is no doubt that North- 
clilTes ‘'propagaoda-poison” was one of tho 
most potent contributivo factors. 

The third front in which tho war propa- 
ganda was active was that of the neutral 
couutrics. These were tbo unfortunaio objects 
of a double bombardmeut. Each of tho two 
patties wanted to gam the sympathy cf tbo 
little part of thoworld which was still neutral. 
iVopaganda worked hand in hand with 
politics, each party wanted to creato a suitable 
field for its pditical machinations by flooding 
oswith literature which was intended to con* 
vioco os of the just cause for which it fought 
in (ho batllo "which was forced ou it.” 
They would also convioco us how cnmiual 
(be eormy was and that tho neutral powers 
too tbouid plunge into this holy war. which 
was. 10 fact, carried on only for their sako 
(cf. England s love for the weak natioDs), 
.Vow a decade after this '’blccmtog period'’ 
of this propaganda it it possible to judge 
it and wo can sco with what Bboraiuablo 
methods this propagaoda was earned on 
among tho neutrals to arouse hatred aud 
abbotrcuco against the enemy. A short time 
ago an Eeglish propaganda clliccr published 
a communique that Iho story that the Get- 
mans used to extract fat out of the corpses 
of dead soldiers was a lie fabricated by him 
and that the illustrations accompanying (be 
text were fakes. Hundreds of such falsehoods 
wero fabricated. I have sccu a series of 
honible pictures of pogroms In Russia 
wliich were distributed in millions of copies 
all over tbo world by the French propaganda 
bureau under the superscriptions “Apres le 
passage des batbarcs,” "les crimes des hordes 
allcmaodcs cu Pologne”, etc. A photograph 
of peace time representing a number of 
Geiman efficcrs with their trophies of 
victory after a race competition consisting 
of silver beakers, goblets and cups was 
distributed all over tko world during tho 
period of tbe war under the subscription 
"(bo German robbers after plundering a 
castle”. Wostill remember (he honiblo reports 
of the Germans who hacked off the hands 
of Belgian children and tbo pictures of 
whipped and balf-nakcd women, and to-day 
we neulrals are borrified when wo come to 
know (be methods by which peoplo wanted 
to have us cu tbo "right” side. 

Tbe chief scat of tho entente propaganda 
was.tbe propaganda peptrp ju London and 
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Sir Campbell Staarthas written a very intoiest- 
log book “Tho secrets o{ Growe-Houso” about 
its activities. Bot from Febraary 1918 the 
organisation was transformed into an “Infor* 
mation Ministry” under the guidance of Lord 
Beaveibrook. For every country, for ins- 
tance, France, Holland, U. S. A., Norway, 
there was a special departmental chief, and 
in biweekly conferences, all the information 
received were discussed and new lines of 
action were prescribed. A particular depart- 
ment in this ministry, the National t7ar 
Aims Committee, was entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining the belligerent spirit of tbe 
people and keeping clear tbe aims oi the 
war. Another department took ' charge of 
gniding visitors from neutral countries and 
to treat them in proper way. Besides the 
ministry, NoitbciiSe carried on bis own 
propaganda institution dealing with the 
enemy countries- 

During the first year of the war tho 
chief duty of English propaganda was to 
work upon thespint of tbe people of U. S. A. 
so that they were at last ripe for Joioiog 
the war. We know with what boldness this 
propaganda was carried on There was no 
method which, was too coarse or shameless 
if it conld but cootribnte to (be Tealtsatton 
of the final aim. Sit Gilbert Parker relates 
in an article in Harper's Magaxine about 
this activity : 

“I need hardly say that llie range of our 
propaganda department in America was 
very great, and its activity very comprebeu- 
sive. Every week we submitted a report 
to the British Government. We were always 
in connection with tbe correspondents of 
American papers, and provided for every 
American paper at least one English paper. 
We iDfiaeoced the people by means of k'mo- 
presentatioDS, newspaper articles and pamph- 
lets. We answered the letters of critical 
Americans. We gave advice and tried to 
indnoo people of every sort to write articles. 
We availed oorselves of the good services of 
confidential persons in America. By means 
of personal correspondence with influential 
men of all classes we organised societies 
lot propaganda. We founded libraries, 
clubs and journals for the use of the T. JI. 
C. A. We had 10,000 propaganda agents in 
America.” 

... ^ybat most have been the cost of all 
inis I Bot the entente has on that account 
4 *® ^*4 thanks to their masterly 
•'Otopaganda. And for the seventh and the 


last time, nothing is so dear as to lose a 
world war. 

In Franco the propaganda was carried OO' 
by tho Matson do la Presso, dependant^ on 
the foreign ministry, and on tho reorganised 
form of Bureau do la Presso et des 
Informations as well as of Service .“O' 
Propaganda. This propaganda institution 
whoso chief duty was to inHaence to®' 
foreign press had in first yoar^ of 
oxistence an official budget of 25 million 
francs.^ Bat bow great tbe secret funds 
were, is still unknown. 

Tho German propaganda, on the other 
hand, was as bad and planless ns the entente 
propaganda was brilliant and heedless ;■ 
but for this reason the German propaganda 
was much rooro honest. When tbe German 
army during the whole poriod of war was 
on tbe ofTensive in nil the fronts, the propa- 
ganda even from tho very beginning waa 
defensive and so bad lost (bo game even at tb& 
very beginning. Tho German propaganda may 
bo regarded as an example as to how a propa- 
ganda should not be carried on. First of all, 
organisation, for which the Germans are so- 
famous in all other departments, was wanting: 
in it Various organisations wore at work 
but without mutual understanding and, 
without a fixed plan. Tho highest power 
lay in the foreign oflico and it was- 
boaurocTatio and ossified, moreover, the 
German propagandn worked without any 
psychological understanding of those peoples 
who were to be influenced, and the rosulfc- 
Wee that they were more fteqneutly offended 
rather than won for the German. Above 
all, they did not appear to comprehend the 
secret of advertisement and of tho art oC 
infloeocing the mass. They did not under- 
stand the importance of a good shibboleth 
and the secret of repetition was nnknown 
in Oer'man propaganda as we have it in the 
American principle of advertisement, “What 
you wish to be believed, you must saj a 
dozen times.” Tho German propaganda 
opposed the shibboloths of the others, which 
burnt like a prairie fire in the whole world,, 
with circamstantial and well-grounded, 
essays which painfully tried to prove that 
the Germans wero right but which were 
never read up to the end by any man. Before 
tho reasoned-out essays of tho German 
professors appeared the publicity exports ot 
the other side coined a now shibboleth. 

When Miss Cavoll was executed, the 
whole world cried “rovengo for Cavell.”' 



POLITICS, PROPAGANDA, PRESS AND PUBLIC 


The Germaos replied that the military laws 
of every country prescribe capital ponish- 
meat for what was done by Garell. Bat 
to raise a hue and cry at least over one 
of the women who were executed by the 
enemy — that tho Germans failed to accomplish. 
The entente propagandists time and often 
sounded tho chord of sympathy, and (ally 
understood how to produce abhorrence 
against the alleged cruel war of the Germaos. 
In those years of despair, when the banger 
blockade daily claimed the heavy toll of 
hundreds of Tictims> the German foreign 
propaganda was engaged only in describing 
in glowing terms the miserable condition of 
the country instead of fighting this most 
cmel weapon of war through propaganda. 

It may be said in defence of ibis an> 
successful propaganda that from the first 
moment it was defensive and a propaganda 
which ia exclusively meant for dementis 
has lost the game even from tho begioniog. 
The Germans did not think what their enemies 
wished to do aod actually perform to call 
A world to arms. They (bought that 
Dismark’s words "ooe shoots the enemy not 
with” public opinion but with powder and 
lead, eoald be applied even to the present 
day. 

fiat this foreign propaganda was not over 
with the war. Besides tbe very active trade 
propaganda which began after the conclusion 
of the war, chiefly from the side of the 
Americans, tho culture propaganda has since 
then assumed hogs proportions. Its chief activity 
consists of founding foreign associations. We 
have been lucky enough to have a series of 
such associations, ono of which is Italo- 
Norwegian, but as yet there is no sign of 
{be Germaa-Norwegiaa associat/oa. 

In cnlture propaganda France far excels 
all other conntnes. The Alliance Fraocstse 
is the oldest of tbe innumerable Freach 
foreign associations. It was fonnded in 1SS3 
by professor Focin with Paul Gambon as tbs 
honorary presideoL To-day this society coooU 
more tbana hundred thoosand members alt over 
tbe world and is a propaganda organisation 
for tbe French language, or, asits founder has 
formed the programme m his beautiful motber- 
tongue. the aim of tbe society is to "realise 
the noble destiny of the French language— 
to role over the whole world in all honour.” 
By means of lectures, courses of instruction 
aod writings and with tho help of z?aIoaj 
Frenchmen aod foreigners who are French 
in spirit, this propaganda is carried on in 


every part of the world with this definite 
aim. Under Alliance Fraociise there is .igain 
a nomber of special organizations. I mention 
here only the Societ6 de Conferences the 
lectures of which are translated into seven 
languages and are strewn all over the world 
io at least 30,000 copies. 

Besides the Alliance Francaise tbe Amities- 
Francitses was fonnded in 1909 (the name 
is taken from a novel of Maurice Barres); 
it is a cnltare propaganda organisation on a 
wider plan than the old organisatioo, but, 
like it, with a strong imperialistic tendency. 
Tbe first gronps were formed outside France ; 
the management, however, lies in tbe hands 
of a group of twelve persons in Pans. The 
Amities Franciises, according to its pro- 
gramme, wishes to "propagate not only tho 
laDguoge bat also all the ideals, traditions, 
usages aod culture of tbe French spirit. It 
hopes to coDStroct a bulwark against every 
thing that is antUPreneb, above all, agaiost 
pao-Oermanism " Id Norway it has many 
Oermanio members. Particularly after tbe 
war it has displayed an inteosive campaign 
for enlisting members. Tbe writer of these 
hoes was himself honoured no less than three 
limes with invitations to become a member of 
this society from tbe bead office lo Paris- 
during tbe last year. 

I say tbat doiiog tho war tbe word 
"propagaoda" bad undergone an unhappy 
change of meaning. Bat the thing lUelf is- 
DOt so bad — so far as be who carries on 
(he propagaodi does it with his own sacred 
conviction aod does not allow himself to be 
led by considerations lying outside this thing 
(such as personal interests) and so far as tbe 
means resorted to are not such as to be 
laitiSed <ia!f bf the end. v 

To carry ou propaganda for an idea and 
(or the belief and conviction with which a- 
person thinks of serving otheis, is not only 
permissible morally but jnstified in a high 
degree and even a duty ! Tbe American 
William Bayard Halo told me once when L 
spoke to him about bis undanated propaganda 
against Amenca’s entry into war, “be who 
does not wish to make a propaganda for his 
idea, la not worth having one." 

The greatest propaganda to-day and for 
all times is that which is carried on for tho 
Cbristiaa religion, and even a propaganda 
centre like tbat of NorthcIifTa cannot, la this 
respect, be compared with tbe Catholic 
church. Eren Jesus himself with the words- 
*go you to every part of the world and make 
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importance. It was not enough for woman to be 
-the helpmeet of man. It was not even enough 
for her to be his equal— Her pleasure must bo 
iaw both for herself* and for man. And man 
truckled to it 'When a nation is crowing old. 
it renounces its will, its faitii. the whole csscnco 
of its being, in favour of the giver of pleasure... 
ICo doubt the Eternal Feminine has been an up. 
lifting inllaenco on the best of men : but for (ho 
ordinary men. in ages of weariness and fatigue, 
there, is. as some one has said, another Femimnc, 
lust a.s eternal, who drags them down. This other 
Femmine was the mistress of Parisian thought, 
the Queen of the Republic. 


'The Crt of-tue Modehn Paiusiait Eoccated 
Woiuy 

"But what sort of work can wo do ? There is. 
•n’t any that wa could find interesting— for, I know, 
-we dabble in all sorts of things^ and pretend to 
be interested in a heap of things that do not 
concern us ; we do so want to ha interested in 
something ! I do what the others do, I do charit- 
able work and sit on f>ocial work committees. I 
' go to lectures at the Sorbonne by Bergson and 
Jnles Lemaitre, historical concerts, classical 
matinees, and I take notes and notes. 1 never 
^ow what I am writing ! and I try to persuado 
myself that I am absorbed by it, or at least that 
it 18 useful. Ah 1 but 1 know that it Is not true. 

I know that I don’t care a bit, and that I am 
I bored by it alL Don’t despise me because I tell 
you frankly what everybody thinks m secret. I 
.am no sillier than the rest. Bat what use ate 
philosophy, history, and science to me ? As for 
art,— you see,— I strum and danb and mate messy 
little watercolor sketches ; but is that enough to 
fill a woman’s life ? There is only one end to our 
hie : DiarriaRe. But do you think there is mu^ 
fun in marrying this or that young man whom 
1 know as well as you do ? I see them as they 
are. I am not fortunate enough to be hke your 
■ Qeiman Gretebens, who can always create an 
iUosiou for themselves. That is teinble. isn’t it ^ 

' To look around and see mrls who have married 
and their husbands, and to think that one will 
have to do as they have done, be cramped m 
isad sthtii, sad eaxmre* dad die f Oae needs 
to be stoical. 1 tell you, to accept such a life wilb 
such obligations, Ail women are not capable of 
it And time passes, and the years go by. youth 
fades ; and yet there were lovely things and good 
things m ns— all useless, for day by day rhey 
die—Even our mothere ignore us, and actually 
try not to know what we are. They only Uy to 
get US mamed. For the rest they say, five, die, 
• do as you like ! Society absolutely abandons us,” 

Ebotio Socialisis 

"In love they were altogether in their eJenjent* 
that was their special province. Tbo casuistry of 
pleasure had no secrets for them: they were so 
clever that they could invent new problems so 
as to have the honour of solving iliem. That has 
always the occupation of people who have 
nothing else to dp ; in default of love they ‘make 
love.’ above all, they explain it. Their notes took 
up far more room than the text, which, as a 
. of fact, was very shon. ' gave a rffi 


to tho most scabrous thoughts : oycryUimg was 
sheltered beneath the flag of. sociologj’ : though 
they might have liad pleasure in indulging their 
vices, Uicrc would have been something lackuig 
if they had not persuaded themselves that ^ey 
wera Itbouring in tho cause of tho now world— 
That was.an eminently Parisian sort of soaalism: 
erotic socialism. . . 

‘’Among the problems that wore then exerasing 
the little Court of Love was tho equality, of men 
and women in marriage, and their respective rights 
in love. There had been young men. honest, pro- 
testant, and rather ridiculous— Scandinavians imd 
Swiss— who had based equality on virtue : saying 
that men should come to . marriage as chaste as 
women. Tho Parisian casuists looked for another 
sort of equality, an equality based on loss of 
virtue, saying thatwomen should come to mamaiie 
as besmirched as men,— the right to take jovers. 
The Parisians had carried adultery in imagination 
and practice, to such a pitch that they were 
heginaing to find it rather insipid : and in the 
world of letters attempts were being made to 
support it by a new invention : the prostitutioa of 
young girla— I mean rcgnlarised, universal, vittuons. 
decent, domestic, and above all. social prostitution. 
There had just appeared a book on tbo question, 
full of talent, which apparently said all there was 
to be said : though four hundred pages of Playful 
pedantry, ‘strictly in accordance with the rqlcs of 
the Baconian method, it dealt with the ‘best method 
of controlling the relations of the sexes, n was 
a lecture on fiee love, full of talk about manners, 
propriety, good taste, nobility, beauty, truth, 
inc4csty, morality— a tegular Berquin for yonos 
girls who wanted to go wrong— 


Tub Cult or AiioruLtsa 

."It seemed that there was everywhexe the samo 
spirit of mental prostitution. The pleasore^mongers 
were divide into two schools. On tho, one hand, 
there was the good old way. the national way 
of providing a coarse and unclean pleasure, quite 
frankly ; a delight in ugliness, strong meat, 
physical deformities, a show of drawers^ barrack- 
room jests, risky storieis, red pepper, high game, 
pnvate rooms— 'a manly frankness’ as those people 
say who try to reconcile looseness and morality 
by pointing out that, after four acts of diibious 
fun. order is restored and the code triumphs by 
the /act that the wife is really with the husband 
whom she Ihmks she is receiving— (so long iis the 
law IS obseiwed, then virtue is all rightl: tliat 
vimous, sort of, virtue which defends marriacre by 
^dqwmg It with all the charm of lew^es^the 
Gallic way. 

"The other school was in the modern style. It 
wM much m.ore subtle and much more disgusting. 

Judaicis^ Christians 
had introduced into 
sentiment which 14 the 
distinchve of a degenerate cosmopolitanism ..The 
iu control of the 
.extraordinarily skilftd at 
beating up filth and sentiment, and giving virtue 
® of vice, vice a flavouring of virtue. 

. down every human relation 
affections. Their 
snigeneris which 
smelt good and bad at once, — that is to say, it 
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all men my followers” has given ns a direct 
command for propaganda for his IcacliioBs. 
Ino missionaries in iho lieatben counltics 
are propagandists for Clirislian leacliines. 
and the magnificent church buildings nilh 
their high towers rising towards heaven and 
the solemn ecclesiastical ceremonies. Iho 
..randcnr of Iho church, tho musio of 
the organ and the cihotling call ot Iho bells 
propaganda for this 
faith inteoded to act ou the ma'S Pro- 
paganda should never be despised because 
as LamaitjDo says, Dieu lui memo a bcsoin 
^ne 1 on sonno les cloches,” “God Himself 
requires somebody to sound ilis bells.’* 

It cannot bo said that a good cause requi- 
res no propaganda, for tho truth is victorious 

The truth ralherS 

only then and thus becomes real truth— 
^hen some men have been 
moated by it and consider it & 
convert other people. Only then if * 
living truth. I L may ’very well fenS 
over the absolute truth If onW h I ^ 

adfh£““S ?n”^ th^fi?*? 

wishes to sorv™. ”»»» 

"to ore outside .11 
rSIra *ti!^° ttnpagando, must bo on our 
guard. There is another word for this mnitor. 
advertisement. Propaganda is c«ri“d o„ Jo' 


an idea, advertisement for a soap. Bot Ibe 
public has to regard critically bojh 
propaganda and advertiscracut The public 
must suspect both tho advertisers and 
propagandists with regard 
their want of objectivity. People af® 
r'^ostty auspicious against adverlisement till a 
fubjectivo corroboration of its pretensions U 
found. But even as a man is suspicious 
about Iho “best soap in tho world,” oven so 
ciitical should wo bo about tho assertions of 
blessings which “our party” would pour over 
tho country if it comes to power, and we 
should bo careful also about outlandish pro- 
paganda. 

Wo must remember that tho ovorwhelmios 
number of papers aro party papers or organs 
mr a certain canso or certain 'interests. 
Tho four P’s' in the superscription, politic?, 
propaganda, press and public, form together 
an organic ' whole. Tho path of politics 
to tho public passes through press propa- 
ganda. ■ In our day tbero is no other 
■way than this for any odo who wishes to 
put forward a political idea. Soch a propa- 
ganda is in every way justiBable if only the 
means is morally pcrtnissible. 

[Snmmary translation by Batakrishna 
OnMb of Iho German version of the article 
JO Deutsche Rundschau, December, 1927.) 
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The aothor says of a theatrical actress, 
a cocfirmcd coquette, as follows : r 

‘ It was impossible to be aogrv with her. She 
was _aa hooest [sic] girl, without any moral 
pmciples, lazy, sensual, pleasure-loving, child* 
litely pquettish ; but at the same time so loyal. 
BO bind, and all her faults were so spontaneous 
and so healthy [sic] that it was only possible to 
smile at them and even to love them" [Ens. 
Iran. Vol. II, p. 2o3] 

The significance of the above passage will 
be wade clear from the following extract : 

"Christopher had never invented any moral 
theory : he loved the great poets and great mnsi- 
aans of the past, and they were no saints • when 
he came across a great artist ho did not inquire 
»8ted him rather: ‘Ate 
IVd ILL p^ 80^ healthy was the great thing.” 

T> extract to show that JI. 

nollauds attitude, towards sexual problems 
was not that of a narrow-minded Puritan . 
ea.o??*' agrone who can envisage life with 
* peculiar relish m remarkini: 
which exists in the very 
ftf* 0*5 .*^®^weea the extreme rehnement 

“P.^’^rent civilizition and its fundamental 
, In every gathering that does not 
^sist only of foasila aud petriflad souls, there 
two conversational strata, one 
the other s one— which everybody can hear— 
“•“‘I • the other— of which 
C009C10U3, though It is the grcaler 
SL.. ® two— between lastmct and instinct, the 
woman.—The beast m man and 
r„a though tamed by centurfes of avihzation. 
and as cowed as the wretched lions ta the Uraer’s 
Sdt’ u thinking of its food. Bat Chnsto- 

P'lty.hw tot yet reached that diamlcrestedness 
aso aud tne death of the 
passions.' [Vol. Ill, pp, m-iL’.] 

Wo shall now quote the views of this 
thiuker on modern French literary 
and dramatic art The extracts are takeo 
the last but one volume [le, VoL IIIJ 
"t the English translation, part V. s. v. 
the market place.’ Indian imitators of the 
model in the literature of fiction 
will find much in H. Holland’s views to 
warn and instruct them. 

Fncxca PosiODiciL Litekuibe 

[After Christopher had recoiled in disgust 
from the horrible inceotuous tilth that filled 
the pages of tho daily papers, he was referred 
toj. 

"The report of a recent inquiry into Art and 
Morality, which set out that Love sanctified evep- 
thing.’ that ‘sensuality was the leaven of Art. that 
‘Morality was a convention of Jesuit education, 
and that nothing mattered except the greatness 
of desire’ A number of letters from litei^. men 
witnessed the artistic purity o! « depictii^ 


the life of bawds. Some of the signatories were 
among the greatest names m contemporary 
literature, or the most austere of critics. A 
domestic poet, bourgeois and* a Catholic, gave his 
blessing as an artist, to a detailed descnption of 
the decadence of the Greeks. There wero enthusi- 
astic praises of novels in which the coarie of 
Lewdness was followed through the ages : Rome, 
Alexandra, Bvaintium. the Italian and French 
Renaissance, the Age of Greatness. Nothing was 
omitted Another cycle of stndies was devoted to 
the vanous countries of the world . conscientious 
wntera had devoted their energies, with a 
monkish pitience, to the study of the low quarters 
of the five continents And it was no matter for 
surprise to discover among these geographers and 
bistonaos of Pleasure distinguished poets aud very 
excellent writers They were only marked out 
from the lest by their erudition. In their most 
impeccable style, they told archaic stones, highly 
spiced. 

"But what was most alarming w'as to see 
honest men and real artists, men who tightly 
CDioved a high place in rrench literature, 
stniggUog ID such a traffic, for which they were 
pot at all suited Some of them with great travail 
wrote tike the rest, the sort of trash that the 
newspapers serialize They had to produce it by 
a fixed Pme once or twice a week , and it had 
been going on lor years They went on produo* 
iDg and producing, long after they had ceased to 
have aoytbmg to sai laoking their brains to find 
soine'hiog new, something more sensational, more 
bizarre' for tho public was snr/eited and sick of 
everything, and soon weanedof even the mast wanton 
imaaioery pleasures they bad ahvavs to go one 
bettor— better than (he rest, better than their own 
l>e$t— and thev Miueezed out their very life blood, 
thev squeezed out their guts it was a pituble 
sight agrotwque spectacle.- 

"Ohnstopher- could have no idea that this 
artistio degraiUtioo, which showed so rawly mraris, 
waa oommou to nearly ail the great towns- And 
$ 0 . like «o manv of his cempatnots, he saw m 
the secret sore which is eating awav the intelleo- 
I'lal aristocracies of Europe the vice proper to- 
i'leuch art, and the bankruptcy of the Latm 
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toral College stood first at the last inter- 
mediate Exaiuiuatiun in Agriculture from 
the Bombay Univeisity. We hope other 
lady-btudeots mil follow her example and 
win academic distinctioa and strive for the 
advancement of agriculture. 

Miss SiiiakUiiAiu Neuku, daughter of 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru and niece of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru after a brilliant 
academic career has headed the list of 
successful candidates at the lastLLB. exa- 
mioatiou of the Allahabad University. She 
will join the Allahabad High Court and 
serve her apprenticeship under Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapiu. 

Mias Kaut^m Kl’Tir Ahwl, n i., daughter 
of Mr. E. Narayana Nair, 7akil has topped 
the list of successful candidates in History 
and Economics (Honours Coorse) of the 
Madras University. She haa been awarded 
Todhiinter Pnxe and Alkama Garu Gold 
Medal. 

The following ladies have been nomioaled 
to local bodies in different provinces. Miis S. 



Dx'* ((adore Mnnicipal CorpoMtion), Mu^ U. 
Pwirevtt. 111 .. I 1 . (Eruakulam Mnoicipaiity, 
Madras) 


TWO MAY-MEMORIES 

MOZOOMDAR AND VEERESALINDAM 
Br. PRINCIPAL V. RaMAKKISHNA KAO iix. ut. iii 


Y ANGA and Andhra have long stood close 
knit by the spiritstiiogs of the Theistic 
Movement iu Modern India. In the 
Saints' Calendar of the New Church, sacred 
ID common to both, the 27th. of May shines 
out prominent as the focussing point of two 
hallowed memories those of two worthy 
leaders called to rest on the same day. 
though at an interval of nearly a decade and 
a half, from either province and commonity, 
Pratap Chandra Jlozoomdar and Kandakuii 
Yeeresaliugam, certainly, are,aDd wilt continue 
to be, stars of the first magnitude, however 
wide apart in the firmament of the Liberal 
Faith. No two personalities can readily be 
thought of as more dissimilar in tempera- 
ment and training, in talent and taste. A'et, 
even as a study in contrasts, these two 
images, placed side by side, afford an object 
hssoa strikingly iutcre»tiug and profitably 


significant First, they bring home the realitv 
of the Pauline experience of one spirit amid 
a diversity of gilts Toey illustrate, lu tleah 
and blood, the truth of Mozoomdar’s own 
words : “God is one but to each man He 
has 4 new phase, a new form, a new me'«age, 
a new kind of personality" {The Silent 
Ihtlor) Next, in particular, they demons- 
trate the capacity of a Church like tho 
Brahmo Samaj to serve aliko as an ark of 
shelter and a vineyard of service for types 
of hviog spirits never so opposite. 

In the 

OiTKii Conditions 

of life in general, one cannot fail to observe 
tho clear beginnings of the difference between 
the two great meu we contemplate to-day 
with grateful veneration. While both belong- 
ed practicMIy to the samei. formative period 
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of Indian Renaissance in this age, Mozootndar 
saw the light 8 years earlier in 1840 and 
'Veeresalingani closed bis eyes 14 years 
later in 1910 How serenely impressive 
was Mozoomdar’s physical frame, a stalwart 
statucsqne figure imposingly refined with an 
all too uLturrowpd countenance: You 
turned lound to Veeresalingam, and what 
did you find but an unprepossessing rustic 
dilapidated and broken up into wrinkles’. 
As for subjection to the ills of the flesh, 
if the one specialised in diabetes, the other 
was an expert in asthma. In garb and 
garment, the former was wont to be as 
clean-cut as the latter, perhaps, was clumsy. 
Predominantly Hindu with a clear impress 
also of the Greek in his interior, Mozoomdar 
might well be regarded as wholly Greek 
in his exterior. On the other hand, quite 
an embodiment of the Hebrew in his 
interior, Veoresaliagam remained out and 
out Hindu in bis exterior. Here, the qualify- 
ing clauses about the inward build become 
necessary to foreshadow how the search for, 
and fellowship with, the Spirit of God aod. 
again, the struggle for, and satisfaction in, 
the Kingdom of Righteousness made the 
two what they essootially were in their 
respective spheres of life and work. It was 
rightly given to Mozoomdar to enjoy almost 
world-wldo fame lu his own day after those 
throe successful tours through the Western 
mansion of our Father’s Homo, as Kesbub 
would piously christen the Ueddent As for 
Veeresalingam, it were only to be devoutly 
wished that the duo need of celebrity had 
made his golden deeds and bis sovereign 
worth more inUmatcly familiar in far horizons 
beyond Southern India 

Lines of divergence arc, likewise, traceable 
between the 


of the two. In neither was the child 
father to the man that is, in the strict 
sense of the terms. Frivolity and profanity 
through looso associations were sooo replaced 
in youthful Mozoomdar by eariiestDe.‘is and 
doToutness, as witness the prayer sctcHs and 
devotional prepossessions oven of the working- 
houta ol lUok service. So that, bis friend aod 
admirer through after-life. Dr. Samuel J. 

Chiesgo Parliament 
oI UeligtoDs). could testify how “Even at a 
♦ > f ToJigious nature began 

» fctl the my.tio thrill and prophecy of 


the God-life.” But a staunch adherence to 
custom-ridden orthodoxy formed a character- 
istic trait self-announced in Veeresalingam 
even as an adult Accordingly, tho^ later 
story is the process of conversion, in one 
case from secularism to religion and iu the 
other from conservatism to liberalism. 
Mozoomdar herein possessed a rare advantage-^ 
the beckoning example and guidance of 
superior spirits. Of the two personal 
influences that wrought mightily upon him, 
he himself referred, in the cougenial language 
of art, to Maharshi as a “finished piece oi 
workmanship” and to Brahmananda as “un- 
finished and yet growing” at that stage. 
Furthermore, about the latter, “He became 
to me really a part of myself, the better 
part He was like another self to me, a 
higher, holier, diviner self.” One other 
festlmoDT will suffice, not to linger long 
over this romantic and inspiring chapter of 
spiritual comradeship. 

“Placed in ray youth by the side of a very 
puce and powerful character whoso external 
conditions were similar to my own, I was helped 
to feel tlie freshness of ray suscoptibilitlos by the 
law of contrast that 1 was painfully imporfect and 
needed very much the grace of a saving God,” 

Tul Oiuemtal CiiiUbT 

To Veeresalingam, however, with none 
to look up to and nooe to lean upon, belongs 
all the honour of a self-ovolved, solf- 
regolated soul save for faint. far-oQ reports 
of a Vidyasagar and a Vishnu Sastri elso- 
whoro in this continent of a country. And 
just as, ID earlier life, it had boon Mozoom- 
dar’s high privilege to bo received into the 
welcoming embrace of other outstretched 
orms, so oven in later life, when he came 
to bo reckoned among the ‘anointed’, ho 
was one such only behind and beside 
others of varying degrees of power. But 
this was all denied to lonely Veeresalingam— ■ 
hims^f the straggler and the climber, tho 
path-finder and the torch-bearer, tho pioneer 
and the organiser, from beginning to end 
in a ‘benighted provinca’ Whereas no 
deprecation is implied in tho least as regards 
Moz)omuar, this is a nircurastunco which 
must redound tho more to the glory of Veerosa* 
tingaui and call forth tho undying gratitude 
of the nation towards the patriarch of public 
Iifo In Andhradcsx Mozoomdar was Initiated 
into Orahmoism in the lust year of his’ teens, 
^coceforward, except for the breach with 
iho ancestral homo when ho dared openly 
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to take his wife to Devendranath’s bouse at 
Keshub’s investiture with the ministership, 
his struggles through life (as reviewed in 
-Isci's/j) were, for the most part, toward 
wrestles with all the sabtle-shaped brood of 
sio and sordidoess. Veeresalingam entered the 
war-path at a comparatively later period in 
life with his solemnisation of the first widow 
marriage in the Southoin Presidency in 1881, 
althongh, as a matter of fact, ha had long 
since burnished his armour and blown his 
bugle. The formal discarding of tho 'sacred 
thread’ and acceptance of Brahnxadhamiadee' 
kika did not come abont, too, till so late as 
1906. And the tale of these long years, as 
recounted in Siceeyacharitra is the tale of 
fire-baptism— of fierce social persecntion, aye. 
of the crucifixion of the spirit inch by inch. 
Naturally therefore, the real man is revealed, 
in Mozoomdar's case in the heart-beats and 
in the Himalayan commanings, and is Veeresa- 
lingam's in the clash of arms and in the 
dint of blows given and taken. 

As we step, next, into the precincts of 

Hone Lire 

we come upon a remarkable phenomenon 
of parallelism in the two careers. Tlie 
partners in life to whom llozoomdar and 
Veeresalingam were wedded, as by cnstoin 
bound, at snoh tender ages as 18 aod 11. 12 
and 8, respectively, proved, by force of love 
to be equally devoted companions and com* 
forters through the sahara-weatiness of 
solitary, childless life. Forsooth, the gracions 
tribute of uaqaahfied acknowledgmeot, “If 
it bad not been for her, I conld not have 
got on at all”, might literally be applied to 
Kajyalaksbmamma as to Sondamani Devi. Its 
tonchiog note is what resounds through the 
dedicatory lines in Sivceyacharitra. 

Then, as to the 

"WnimGS 

the same classical* taste is apparent here 
as there, with the pnrest graces of elegance 
and finish, dignity and sweetness, not without 
freedom and natnralness. There is also 
alike the purposiveness of letters as a vehicle 
of self-communication, llozoomdar points 
thns to the mainspring of all the forth- 
puttings of his own literary energy : ’‘The 
religions impulses that come to me open all 
my powers of expression and thought. My 
religion is entirely and absolutely the source 
of my edneatioo, character and power of 


speech” In fact, his is the sablime Logos — 
doctrine of the ancient Greek philosopher 
which ho re-enunciates in the affirmation, 
“All language is merely worked out in 
conceiviog. expressing and glorifying God”. 
{The Spuit of Oort). Veeresalingam, it is true, 
dwells not equally upon the deep things of 
the spirit within tho wide range of his ton 
volumes, a unique collection by themselves 
In Telugn literature But as the pieacher 
m Mozoonidar nobly vindicates the ways of 
God to man. so tho protester in Veeresalin- 
gam powerfnliy enforces tho will of God’ 
among men. the dynamic of inspiration being 
the samo behind both Hence, ‘Ihy words 
are fresh glimpses of tho True’ is our frea 
acknowledgment to the one, even as ‘Thy 
words are half battles for the Truth' is our 
fall acclaim, to the other In the fulfilment ; 
accordiogiy, of their separate raissloos, 
Mazoomdar’s pen is verily the skilled pain- 
ter’s brush, creative artist as he Is In English 
prose; Veeresalmgam's, on one side, is tho 
llowiog fount o! mercuiy aod, on the other — 
what a jewelled Btcaiiber of magic, what a 
puissant sword of the Crusade«, also tecall- 
ing now the resistless axe of Parasurama, 
now the crushing club of Bhima and again the 
unerring bow of Arjnoa ' 

In fine, the 

SfECIlL VOCATIOS 

of each cannot be more expressively 

described than by the coinage of his own- 
mint The priest and preacher will always 
be cherished as out ‘Interpreter’ and our 
‘(Silent) Pastor’. With something in him 

of the trio of Thikkana Brothers — Kavya 
Tbikkana, Khadga Thikkana and Karya 

Tbikkaoa, the editor of the VivelMiardhani- 
aod founder of the ‘Hitakanni Samaj’ wilt 
in his turn, be enshrined in the memory 
as our *Fi'i’e/.aiaref/<a«a’ and our 'Hitakari', 
“ThinLer, prophet, reformer” this is the 
SDmming op of the one in the works of Dr. 
Barrows, his renowned admirer. Nothing 

short of “Kin to Providence” — this is the 
appellation of the other in the estimate of 
Sir Dr. R. Venkata Ratnam, his worthy 
coadjutor. Thesad/ial.aad thoaebarya we desig- 
nate as our spiritual mystic; the hero and 
the humanist as oar social mystia And in 
relatioa to both alike, we herein imply by 
mysticism not merely the theoretical side of 
it as the Science of Reality, according to 
Coventry Patmore’s definition, but also the 
vaster practical aspect of it agreeably to 
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Edmuud Holmes’s exposition in last April’s 
Hibbert Journal : "There is more of art than 
of science, more of practice than of theory, 
more of feeling than of thought in the 
mystic’s handling of his subject." llozioomdat 
and Veeresalingara were at one about the 
basic truth that social evils, in their ultimate 
analysis, are duo to spiritual causes and 
require to be spiritually healed. Only, in 
this healing aud regenerative process, the 
former, alite by message aud example, 
revealed to bis generation iiow spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. * The latter 
went forth, rousing the social conscience 
with the prophetic strain 

“Cursed be the sodal wanta that sm acainst 

the atrenoth of youth 1 


Cursed be the social lies 


that warn ns 
from the living trnlh 1” 


There is, it is believed, enough in tho 
recorded word to support tho characterisation 
of the 


Distin’ctivi: Outlook 


of llozoomdar as one of subjective 
idealism and of Yeeresalingam as one of 
objective rationalism. In the former, bow 
happily the keynote is struck in the 

autobiographical statement, ‘ My utterances 
are only my personal record’’ ! This same 
feature is reiterated in the writer’s own 
account of the scope of his magnum 
opus, TJie Spirit of Ood' "fu His name 
and glory I have only tried to describe 
His dealings with me". E^en tho headings 
of its chapters — ‘Sense of the Unseen’ 

'.Spiritual Power of the Senses’ ; The Spirit 
in the Spirit’ etc afford a sure clue to the 
character of the genius that has thereby 
enriched the worlds’ religious classics Tbe 
whole of Heart-Beat^ is there, again, with 
its self-reflections from the realms of inward 
meditation as evidence both of the intense 


subjectivity and of the lofty idealism Also, 
according to the marvellous development 
of Keshub’s concept, recognised by Dr. 
Barrows as an original contribution to Chris- 
tologyin The Oriental Oirist, even the “present 
relationship to tho soul and sympathy of 
Christ” — “the meat and drink of my soul" — 
the recompenso of that period of “special 
isolation” in tho 27th year of his age — 
constitutes a historic landmark in Mozoomdar’s 
Rubjectivo realisation ot ideal humanity. 
-.^JioubUoss. he was far from being unroindfai 
the values of objective truth. If proof 
Inis were needed, it could bo found 


clinching tho conclusion, in his own state- 
ment of tho very occasion for tho Aids io 
Moral Character. "History and biography , 
he says, “Imvo much greater value than 
ftphoiisms and essays. Deeds and oxamples 
affect tho mind of youth everywhere but 
nowhere so much as in India, where the 
doers of good deeds and possessors of virtue 
are generally invested with a mystical 
semi-divine glow". At the same time, to 
quote once again from Dr. Barrows, “Mr. 
Mozoomdar is so completely identified with 
his work and so habitually lives in tho 
contemplation of universal principles and 
tho Universal Lifo that ho shrinks from 
bringing into contrast concrete elements of 
individual history"- Consequently, taken up 
more with spirit — perceptions than with 
raind-proccsscs, Mozoomdar is among those 
to whom we repair, not to know tho philo- 
sophy of faith but to witness tbo faith of 
philosophy Tho comraoo foreword to every 
utterance of his runs thus in invisible ink : 
Om Brahmnvadino radanti No so with 
Veerosalingam— the Akshay Kumar Dutt of 
Andhra Brahmoism as of Tclugu Prose 
Literature. His pages are packed with close 
reasoning. Trenchant and crubhing in 
argumeut, he is a true Titan in controvorsy, 
his armoury abounding evermore in all tho 
resources of wit and humonr, banter and 
irony, sarcasm and satire. The admirable 
discourses against Caste. Idolatry, the 
Transmigration of Souls and the Infallibility 
of Scriptures aro some of the instances io 
point, besides the formidable Widow-Marriago 
Appeals on grounds of scripture, reason 
and expediency. As wo have it on his 
own authority, Mozoomdar drank deep of 
the springs of both literature and philosophy 
during his editorial charge of The Indian 
Mirror. Yet, his writings bear scarcely any 
trace ot formal, systematic philosophy, while 
they are redolent with the perfume of 
literature. Nor is there to bo found any 
deep-built theology in Yeeresalingam either, 
though a woiking principle of faith lies 
imbedded in the works as in the life. 
Mozoomdar’s religion is the religion of 
psychology Veeresallogam’s religion is tho 
religion of common sense. Among hrother- 
theists in the West, Mozmmdat's affinities 
are with Francis Newman of The Saul, tho 
episode of their personal fellowship forming 
part of the well-known continental o.xperi- 
eoces of our Apostle to the West Veorosa- 
Ungam’s reflex is furnished by Charles 
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Voysey of tho Church Milifanf. locitlentally, 
perhaps, it may bo suffsestirely aiiJed in 
this context that, if MozoomJar rcminjs 
one of Neirmaa in EoglaoJ, Kcshub— not, of 
coarse, tho mataro Kc'-huh—rccalls Theoclro 
Parker of America. Mozoomdar's iva.3 tho 
Brahmoismof Kealisalion, and Vceresaliosam's 
tho Brahmoism of UeforraalioD, whcreai 
in both tho Brahmoiscn of Hej^cncration had 
been previoasly reached soon enough to bo 
early raaJo tho startioi; point in tho career. 
It is as though vrith Mozoomdar religion 
^03 an^ end instead of a means ; irith 
Veeresallogara it was a means to an cod. 
Life, as conccircd by tho former, is tho 
realisation of religion and its boatitndo. 
Religion, as understood by tho Utter. 
^3 tho realisation of llfo and its elBciency. 
Self*reaiisatioa throngh disinterested servico 
of tho commonweal” is Sir Dr. Venkata 
Ratnam's paraphraso of tho ideal of tho 
school which ho fitly identifies with tho 
name of Vccresaiingara. As already 
indicated, auperstitions having been sloughed 
ofT. if orcr they had any hold, and right 
.beliefs and ideals haring grown to bo 
axiomatio comparatively earlier and tho 
sorroanding atmosphere itself being diflcrent* 
It constitated. wo hear far, far less of tho 
dostractlre blast, tho protostant note, in 
Mozoomdar than in Vceresaliogam, tho life- 
long denaociator of externallsai and cccle- 
siastieism. of tho tyranny of custom, tho 
hollowness of cant and tho subtleness of 
cormption. It were hard to fix upon moro 
flaming diatribes tban Veercsalingam’s 
mcmorablo apostrophes to Duracharapisacliam 
(the Demon of Evil Custom) indited with a 
pen of hro in tho Widow Marriago Appeals. 
If Mozoomdar sot himself wholly to temple- 
service, Veercsalingara had to bo occupied 
largely with iunglo-clcarance. To light 

the lamp of faith, to ting (ho bell of fervour, 
to bnm tbo incccso of dovotion, to sing tbe 
hymn of praise, to chant tho eanticlo of love, 
to blow tho conch of peace — those were tbo 
oflices of tho one. To fell down stifling 
Upas-trees, to burn up rank brash-wood, to 
hunt down ravenoas beasts, to destroy 
venomons reptiles, to boro impassablo bills, 
to weed oat pricking thorns — these wero 
among the tasks of tho other. To say among 
tbo tasks is essential, inosmach as the 
jnnglo-clearanco was nothing if not prelimi- 
nary to tho garden-culture that strove to 
reara very Eden in ourmidst. Hence tbro’fho 
centaries let a people's voice” attest, 


“With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Etsroa! honour to his name”, 
ho V the good husbandman who cloaied tho 
tareJ sowed also tho wheat and wore himself 
cut in training tho stniggling, in pruning 
tho exhuberant. in watering the dropping, in 
tilling tho fallow, in protecting the frait- 
bearing. in gathering in tho ripening — aye, in 
diverse work^ of noble note' Eastern 
introspection aiilun/rHlili and IVestern prac- 
ticality Kani'i'lieKslni hero, then, are typified 
tho two hem^phere-. of our orb of perfec- 
tion Whilo Vecro.ahngam’s religion of 
humanity suh'.crvcd our ’domostic mission’ 
in tho Homeland, Mozoomdar's religion of 
harmonv camod oar ‘foreign mission’ across 
Uio waten and raised it to its rightful status 
when ho was elected to load tho Barliamont 
of Religions in its opening prayer. 

One or tio more points of marked 
contrast can bo bet barely touched upon 
before closing A living communion with 
Nature in tho true Wordsworthian mood of 
'wise passiveoo^s' was one of the constant 
preoccupations of the wonder-worshiper whoso 
magoiflccnt pen-and-ink rcprodactions of 
the Niagara Kalis so beautifully adorn the 
Sketches of a 7onr lionuj the WorUl and of 
tbo tlhyanayoQi tho bulk of whoso profonnder 
works were icarcd on tho hill-top of Kur- 
seong and whoso expositions of 'The Spirit 
in Nature' and 'Kinship m Natare’ challengo 
acceptance as part of tho Apocalypse of tbe 
Ago. Oo tho other hand, despite exquisite 
poetic touches about Nature in his verso 
productioos, tho conflicts with Man out 
of tho lovo of Man crowded out such 
coiDinooios with Nature in the Karmayogin 
of tho Andhras, their Vidvasag.ir as well 
as Dayasagar. Again, if lleart-Bcals has 
been rightly appraised by Dr. Barrows as 
*'tho must rcmarkablo dovotiooal book since 
that of Thomas A. Kempis”, the collocation 
of those two names would seem to justify 
itself also on another and a minor ground — 
tho common absence of humour. As to 
the originator of those novel varieties of 
Tclugu Composition, tho Praliasanms, 
VyaiafiaradharmaMhini, Satyaraja’s Iraieh 
and RaJaseKharac/iaritra, it can safely bo 
claimed that ho has surely no superiors and 
scarcely any equals in tho field of humour, 
reproducing tho oigbtennth ceutury vein, 
now of Swift and now of Goldsmith. Lastly, 
if Mozoomdar won laurels everywhero as 
ono of India’s foremost orators to crown 
his eminence as a writer, Yeeresalingam, 
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vr. Ute Goldsmith asain, touched 

th:s?rl«i.S ftoushts 

to their due 

Co^cLx:SIO^■ 

It History is mode up o! tho BiogropWes 
H o' “t lien and Great Hen ato no otter 
no God’s Mon, tlie lile-stoiies, as told by 
than , fwo such ot God s Men as 

themselves. YeeresalitiRam must acquire 

Srr n tar grelr“ vafne than any of 
{or US IV Isccs/i and Sicccyachanlra 

Heir He foremost tokens 

’’l°Ho°redemptiro Iriumpb of Bra;ima<f7MY"». 
“ “jn srell to feel that, were tlieso alone 

Splny^r— 


charit, llabiudranath’s Jeevansmnit aod 
the like, we could, over aRaiii, build upon 
them, like edifices upon a grouud-work, the 
whole theology and historr, liturgy and 
bymnology of a century of Brahmoism, aye, 
ot modern Indian thought and life. Mozoom- 
dar and Teeresalingam have both lived and 
died without any issue from their loius. 
Each nevertheless does possess his own 
nro<'eny in spiritual discipleship the one, 
though not to the same 

cult of his own friend, philosopher and 
guide; and the other, too. though of ent.mes 
Lmned with faint praise and ovou besot 
with his own Peters and Judases. 

A far far cry all this— do yon say ? from 
•Peace Cottage' Calcutta, to ‘Ananda Gardens . 
Raiahrouudry! Bat oven as the Gauges and 
the Jumna spring out of tho self-same heights 
and, after varied courses, mingle and luergo 
and’ reach their common close in the one 
only main, so do Peace and Bliss. Bliss and 
Peace 


AUUOBINDO GHOSH 

Bt RABINDRARATU TAGORE 


i-iOR a long time I had a strong desire 
to meet Aurobindo Ghosh It has just 
been fulfilled. I feel that I must write 
down the thoughts that havo come to my 

tho Christian Scripture it has been 
said — ‘To the beginning there was the 
^Yord” The Word Ukes form m crcalioo. 
It is not tho calendar which inlroduccs 
a new era. U is the Word, leading man 
to the path of a higher maoifesUtioD, a 


richer reamy. , , » « , 

In tho beginning and end of all groat 
uUtrances in our scriptures wo have the 
word Otn It has Iho ino.aning of soU- 
ac'.nowlcdgemont of Truth, it is tho breath 
ct the KternaJ. 

From tomo great sea of idea, ttual 
«a»e tutaultuou&ly bruVo upon Europe 
carijtng on its crc*.! tho French Kevolutioo. 
wa* a nevi igp. not because Iho oppres>cd 
* lima in Frisco stood against Iboir 
•ora, but beciuto that ago had ta lU 


beginning the Word which spoke of a groat 
moral liberation for all humanity. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi ushered in a new 
ago of awakening in Italy, not because of 
the external fact of a change in the political 
condition of that country, bat because they 
gave utloraucB to tho Word, which did not 
merely enjoin formal acts, but inspired an 
inner creative truth. Tho feeling of tonch, 
ssith tho help ■'f which a man gathers iu 
darkness things that are immediate to him, 
exclusively belongs to himself ; but tho 
sunlight represents the great touch of tho 
aniverso ; it is for the needs of overy^ one, 
and it transcends tlio needs of all indivi- 
duals. This light is tho true symbol of the 
Word. 

Ooo day rcieoco introduced a now ago 
to tho Western world, not because she 
helped man to explore nature’s secrete, 
but because slio revealed to him tiio 
universal aspect of roalily in which all 
individual facts fiod their eternal b.rclground. 
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because she aroused in him the loyally to 
truth that could defy torture aod death. 
Those who follow the modern development 
of science know that she has truly brooght 
us to the threshold of another new age, 
when she takes us across things to the 
mystic shrine of light where sounds the 
original Word of Creation. 

In ancient India, the age of creation 
began with the transition from ntoal 
practices to spiritual wisdom. It sent its 
call to the soul, which creates from its own 
abundance ; aod men woke up and said, that 
only those truly live, who live in the bosom- 
of the Eternal This is the Word spoken from 

heart of that age • “Those who realise 
Truth, realise immortality.” 

In the Buddhist age, also, the Word 
came with the message of utmost sacnfice. 
of a love that is unlimited. It inspired an 
ideal of perfection in man’s moral natore, 
which busied itself in creatiog for him a 
world of emancipated will 

The Word is that which helps to bring 
forth towards manirestatioa the onmanifest 
immense in man. Nature urges animals to 
restrict their endeavour in earoing their 
daily wages of living. It is the Woid which 
has rescued man from that enclosure of a 
narrow livelihood to a wider freedom of 
life. The dim light in that world of 
phsaical self-preservation is for the world 
of night : aod men are not nocturnal 
beings. 

Time after time, man must discover new 
proofs to support the faith m his own 
greatness the faith that gives him freedom 
in the Infinite. It is realised anew every 
time that we find a man whose soni is 
luminously seen through the translucent 
atmosphere of a perfect life. Not the one 
who has the strength of an intellect that 
reasons, a will that plans, the energy that 
works, but he whose life has become one 
with the Word, from whose being is breathed 
Om, the response of the everlasting yes. 

The longing to meet such a peison grows 
stronger when we find in men around us 
the self-mistrust which is spiritual nibilism, 
producing in them an indecent pride in 
asserting the paradox that man is to remain 
an incorrigible brute to the end ot bis days, 
that the value of our ideals must be 
judged by a standard which is that of the 
market price of things. 

When, as today, trntb Is constantly 
being subordinated to purposes that have 


their solo meaning in a success hastily 
snatched up from a mad scramble for 
immediate opportunities our greed becomes 
uncontrollable In its impatience it refuses 
to modulate its pace to the rhythm that is 
inherent in a normal process of achievement, 
and exploits all instrumeuts of reckless 
speed, including propaganda of delusion. 
Ambition tries to curtail its own path, for 
Its gain IS at the end of that path, while 
truth IS permeatiDgly one with the real 
seeking for her, as a flower with its stem. 
But. used as a vehicle of some utility, 
robbed of her love s wooing, she departs, 
leaving that semblance of utility a 
deceptiOD. 

Ramacbandra, the hero of the great epic 
Bamayana, during the long period his of 
wanderings lo the wilderness, came to 
realise, helped by constant ditbculties 
and dangers, the devotion of bis wife Sita, 
his companion in esile. It was the best 
means of gaming her m truth through 
a strenuously intimate path of ever-ripening 
experience. After his return to bis kingdom, 
urged by an immediate political necessity, 
be asked Sita to give an instant proof of 
her truth in a magic trial by fire before the 
suspicious multitude. Sita refused, knowing 
that such a trial could only offend truth by 
its callous unreality, and she disappeared 
for ever. 

It brings to my mind the opening line 
of an old ^ngah poem which my friend 
Ksbitimoban Sen offered to me imm his 
rich store of rare sayings. It maybe translated 
thus ' 

"O cruel man of urgent needs, 

Husl thou in thy haste scorch by fire the 
mind that is still in bud ?” 

It lakes time to prove the _ spirit of 
perfection lying in wait in a mind that is 
yet to mature. But a cruel urgency takes 
the quick means of a forced trial and the 
mind itself disappears leaving the crowd to 
admire the gorgeonsoess of the preparation. 
When we find everywhere the hurry of 
this greed dragging truth tied to its chariot- 
wheels along the dusty delusion of short- 
cuts, we feel sure that it would be futile 
to set against it a mere appeal of reason, but 
that a true man is needed who can maintain 
the patience of a profound faith against a 
constant temptation of urgency and hypnotism 
of a numerical magnitude. 

We badly ueed today for the realisatiou 
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of our human iliRnity a person who 
will preach respect for man in his 

completeness. It is a truism to say that 
man is vot simple, that his personality 
consists of countless elements that ato 
bewilderingly miscellaneous. It is possiblo 
to denude him of his wealtii of beirifi: in 
order to reduce him to a bare simplicity 
that helps to fit him easily to a pattern ol a 
parsimonious life. But it is important to 
remember that man is complex, and therefore 
his problems can only bo solrod by an 
adjustment, and not by any suppression of 
the varied in him or by narrowinj* the 
range of his development By thinning it 
to an unmeaning repetition, eliminating from 
it the understanding mind and earnestness 
of devotion we can maVe our prayer simple 
and still simpler by bringing it down to a 
mechanical turning of the prayer wheel as 
they have done in Tibet Such a process 
lightens the difficulty of a work by raiul* 
mising the humanity of the worker. Teachers, 
who are notoriously successful iu guiding 
their pupils through esaminations know that 
teaching cau be made simple by cramming 
and hashing the questioning mind to sleep. 
It hastens success through a ruthless retrench* 
ment of education. The present-day 
politics has become a menace to the world, 
because of its barbarous simplicity produced 
by the exclusion of the moral element from its 
method and composition. Industrialism also 
has its cult of an ascetic miserliness that 
simplifies its responsibility by ignoring the 
beautiful. On tho other band, the primitive 
methods of production attain their own 
simpUcity thiough a bavieu uegatlou of 
science and, to that extent, a poor expres- 
sion of humanity. We recognise our true 
teacher when he comes not to lull us to a 
minimum vitality of spirit but to rouse us to 
the heroic fact that man’s path of fulfilment 
is difficult, "durgam pathas tat." Animals 
drifting on tho surface of existence have 
their life that may be compared to a simple 
raft composed of banana trunks held together. 
But human life finds its symbol in a per- 
fectly modelled boat which has its manifold 
system of oars, helm and sails, towing ropes 
and poles for the complex purpose of nego- 
with the three elements of water, 
its construction it claims 
om science a principle of balance based 


upon countless obaervationa and oxporiraents, 
and Icoiii our iosfinct for art tfie decorations 
that are utterly beside tho purpose with 
which they are associated. It gives expres- 
sion to tho iolelligout mind which is care- 
fully accurate in the difficult adjustment of 
various forces and niaforials and to the 
creativo imagination that delights in the 
hannony of forms for its own sake. Wo 
should never bo allowed to forget that 
spiritual perfoctioo comprehoods all tho 
riches ol life and gives them a groat unity 
of meaning. 

While my mind was occupied with such 
thoughts, the French sfcaraor on which I 
was travelling touched Pondicherry and I 
came to meet Aurobindo. At tho very first 
sight I could roaliso that ho had been seeking 
for tho soul and had gained it, and through 
this long process of realisation had 
accumulated withiu him a silent power of 
iospiratioQ. His face was radiant with an inner 
light and his scrono presence mado it evident 
to me that his soul was not crippled and 
cramped to the measure of some tyrannical 
doctrino, which takes deliglit in inilictiog 
wooods upon lifo. Ue, I am sure, never had 
his lessons from tho Christian monks of the 
ascetic Europe, revelling in the pride of that 
self-immolation which is a twin sister of 
self-aggrandisement joined back to back 
facing opposite directions. 

I felt that the attorance of tho ancient 
Hindu Uishi spoke from him of that equani- 
mity which gives the human soul its freedom 
of entrance into the All. I said to him, 
*'Tou have the Word and we aro waiting to 
accept it from you India will speak through 
your voice to tho world, 'Hearken to rao’.” 

Iq her earlier forest home Sakuutala bad 
her awakenmeot of life in the restlessness of 
her youth. In the later hermitage she 
attained the fulfilmont of her life. Years 
ago I saw Aurobindo in the atmosphere of 
his earlier heroic youth and I sang to him, 
“Aurobindo, accept the salutatiou from 
Rabindranath.'' 

Today I saw him in a deeper atmosphere 
of a reticent richness of wisdom and again 
sang to him in silence, 

“Aurobindo, accept tho salutation from 
Rabindranath,” 

S.S. Chantilly, 

May 29, 1923. 
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‘‘Prof. Padhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy” ; A Rejoinder 

Mr. JB. S. Guha should have been certais o( the 
accura:v ol his statemeato before rusbins into 
print. The name of Rii Bahadur Sns Chandra 
Basil IS conspicuous by its absence tbrousboul 
Plot, Radbakrishnan’s work. I would innte Mr. 
Guhn to be so cood as to point out the pace which 
contains it. 

Mr. Gnha is Ignorant of the fact that liai 
k Bahadur Sns Chandra Dasu was not die author of 
\ Tatanjali” which is lueotiooed at the end of the 
chapter on Yoga System in Prof. Radhalnshnan’s 
book. Pandit Uam Prasad, v.a. was the author of 
it. Sris Chandra Basu only contrilnued the fore- 
word to it This work forms Vol. I\ of the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus senes. 

The Vo^a Shastra or a treatise on Practical 
Yoga forms Vol. XV of the Sacred Docks of the 
Hindus Series and Sns Chandra Ba&u was its author. 
Prof. Radhakrishnaa ha^. in my bumble opinion, 
borrowed from this work witliout a:koov>tedeement 
NVas It a scaled book to him ? 

As 3Ir. Cuba has not categorically answered the 
qucsiiODS contained in my letter on toe subject 
published in the May number of The Modern Renew, 
page .'OS. I repeat them here substantially ; 

1. WitlMr. Ouha say whether Prof. Radhakrishnan 
13 a practitioner or student oC men'icino and, as 
such, he hunted all the rolunies of the IfnUrh 
Meiicat Journal to find the extract from its i»sue 
of December 5, 190J. which he has given in footnote 
4 of page 356 of his book ? 

1 suggest that he has not done anything of the 
sort, but has copied it without acknowledgment 
from Kai fJih.vdur Sris Chandr.i Basu’s JatroJueiton 
to Yoga Philosophy, pp. 46-13. pabh^hed in VoL 
XV— part IV of the Sacred Books of the litmus 
senes. The extract ho has giyen is a second-hand 
one and he was. therefore, bound in hoaiwr to 
mention the book to which he was indebted 

.if- Professor 1 as referred in his work to 
Raiadeya’s Guiiiifi Rhusya aud Prameya RUnatalt. 
t lias he consulted the ongiual works, which, so 
far as 1 am aw are, are nnnted in Bengali character, 
not m Devanagan I Rai Bahadur Sns Chandra 
Basu translatedlilhesa irorts jinto Zagliih and 


pul>li«ibed them in the Sacred Rooks of the Hindus 
senes as Vol V’ \S as the Profco-or ignorant of the 
fact ' W hy has he not mentioned the book m his 
work ' 

I suggest that ho derived his information about 
Baladeva from Basil s translations 

3 Is he not indebted to Sns Chandra Basu for 
his account of Vjjmna Bbikshu’s commentary on 
the Vedao’a Sutras 

There is only one edition of this work, published 
in the Cbowkhamha senes at the expense of Sns 
Chandra Basu who also mode it knowa to the 
public by bis translation of its mtroductioa in the 
pages of the Thcosophisl for jS9S 

The professor of philosophy should know the 
menionous and enema} works on the Vedanta 
Philosophy written tn Bengali when he writes a 
history of Indian Philosophy in Calcutta, the 
cultural centre of Bengal 

Mr. Gaha sncenngly suggests that Bengali 
historians of Indian Philosophy should be taken 
to task tor their ignorance of famtl publications 
on the siibiect, because I had in my letter pointed 
out that Prof Ridhaknshnaa had not dooe justice 
toseyerdl authors whohave wnttca on the \edaDta 
philosophy 10 Beagali 3Ir. Ouha is right. If there 
be good original Tamil works on philosophy, all 
bistonaos of Indian philosophy, Bengali or non- 
Bengali. ehould certainly know and make use of 
tbeirr-oDtenta. Professor Kadhaknshnan's philosophi- 
cal' ifiguity wom'a’ nof have teen impaired 
if he bad condescended to know and make 
use of Bengali publications on philosophy, 
bemuse he is the premier professor of lodian 
philosophy ui BengoTs premier university, at which 
«imc dHliogui'hed holders of the Sreegoiial Basu 
MalUk F^lowsbip have delivered their leviures on 
iadion philoiophy m Bengali. All philosophical 
wntings IO Sansknt are not necessanly more 
vMuable than all such writings m the current 
languages of India Does the I’rofe'^or kno-y that 
Kam Mohaa Roy wrote a commentary in Bengali 
on a Vedtotic work? 

Let me take an imaginary cac;& Snppo^e n 
Oermao philo^spher occupying the best endowed 
chair tn Oxford wrote a history of philosophy ia- 
Latm and did not mention or make use of any 

E hilobophical publication in Hnglish. What would 
a tbought of him^ 1 know the cases of the 
Mysore Profes'or and the imaginary German one 
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aro not on all fours : but they aro sufficiently 
similar for my purpose. . . , 

Jlr. Guha tliinks Uiat tho writer of an authorita- 
tive work ou philosophy need not know the bislory 
of a particular view That is straiiKC. Opinions 
may diirer as to whether a philosophical tviiter 
should know the liistory of a particular view. 
But u cannot to laid down as a Rcncral pro- 
position that tho history of particular ,viewa 
need not bo known. Tlioso who claim, to 
be authorities on a subject should certainly 
know with whom an idoa.,a hypothesis, a theory, 
an opinion, or a view orisinated, and who are 
mere repeaters or borrowers. Uow otherwiso can 
the value of the labours of different workers bo 


ascertained? To compare irro.at things with small, 
a writer on tho histoiy of Evolution should bo 
acauatoted with the works not only of modern 
authors but also with tho Sankliya system and the 
views of some tho early Greek philosophers. 

A man may bo a “most distinguished student of 
phifosophy”uDd may “enjoy a world- wide reputation 
as a thinker’’, but those facts may not ensure a 
particular work of his being creditable. 

The selected bibliORrapny docs not name any 
translation of tJio Purva iiiinansa. So far there Lav© 
teen only three translations of it— ono complcto 
and two incomplete. The select bibliography does 
not mention any. ^ .. 


SOME ASPECTS OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY «■ 

Bx PROF. S. N. DaSQDPTA, rh. d. iCantah) 


Q ANSKRIT scholarship Is under a deep debt of 
(tratitude to tho works of Western scholar 
The many-sided activities of Sanskritio research- 
ers of the present day would have been well- 
nigh impossible if occidental scholars had not 
opened so many new avenues and conlinuea 
persistently their labour of love to unravel the 
mysteries of Indian civilisation, and culture By 
their researches in Vedic philolcgy and literature, 
their editing of the Pali canons, tlieir coDnectine 
Tibetan and Chinese studies wiih Sanskrit, their 
archeological discoveries in India. Central Asia. 
Turphan. Indo-Chma. Java and Ball and by their 
scholarly works in many other spheres of 
Sanskritic studies, they have opened up mmost a 
new world of civilisation to ibo sluaents of 
Ancient India. But in one sphere, namely, that 
of Indian philosophy their woiks have not however, 
been as remarkable, though m this field also they 
have been opening new sources of study for 
Buddhistic researches by their translations from 
Tibetan and Chinese. The reason for their hact- 
waidness in Indian philo'cpby is piiinanly tbiee- 
fold. Firstly, tho Sanskrit of the philosophical 
texts and commtnlanes is often tco difficult for 
them; seiondly, most of the European Oiientalists 
lack proper symtathy for Indian pbiiosopbical and 
religious thoughts ; and tbiidly. there ate probablv 
no European Orientalists \iho are also fcono /?(fe 
students of philosophy. As a rule, the European 
Orientalist is seldom able to understand a difficult 
piece of philosophical Sanskrit and when he Uies 
to understand it he can proceed only philologi- 
cally and most often misses the tiue philosophical 
impoit. This is enhanced by ihe fact that be 
starts,, with a preconceived notion, impliat or 
explicit, that Indian philosophical or religious 
literatoro does not contain any such ortginal or 


deep tboushU. as might stimulate our present- 
day philosophical enquires. His interest in Indian 
matters is almost wholly antiquarian and ho is 
always satisfied with curious and antique aspects 
of Indiao culture in his invesligations. He seldom 
has, proper respect for the thinkers whose thoughts 
he IS trying to decipher and consequently great 
thoughts pass before ins eyes while he is running 
after shadows. There are, however, a few notabio 
exceptions, and I’lofessor Stcherbatsky is ono of 
them. He studied the old Njaya at Batbbanga 
and Benares Ho can speak in Sanskrit as 
fluently as a Benares Pundit. He is an excellent 
^otar of libetan. lie knows half a dozen 
European laneuages almost as well as bis own 
mouier looRue. And above all, he has a genuine 
syyP^thy and high respect for Indian thoughts 
and thinkers and when be appioaches Indian 
philosophy, he does so with the deep reverence 
of a humble learner. He has long been devoting 
h'mseU to tlie study of mediaeval Buddhism, the 
vaibhasikas. bautmalikas and the JUridhyamikas 
Uis present work. The Vonceplton of nuddhut 
AMtuj.m has been published from the publishing 
cffice of Ihe Acad^einy of Sciences of the USSR, 
lienicgrad, April, 19^7. It may be considered as 
author’s Central Conception 

Society, London 1924. The author was stimulated 
to write this work as a criticism of L. de la 
VallCa Poussin's A'lriuya, Pans 1925. The book 
contains 246 pages, ot which only 62 psges are 
devoted to toe mam woik of the book : 150 


.V .uc mam WOIK 01 lue DooK I 100 pages 
of Chapteis i and 


Najjaijuna’s Mudhyannkaiutra and the 


« uy c,auurdKirui, as an i 
mff of the^bSor'*'’”*^ ' 


* I7<6 iSuddhui CojJCfpO'on of A’tn-aina" by Th. 
Stchirta.kT Ltninstad, 1927. and -Hinmit" W 
do la VailCe Poussm pans 1925. ^ 


TT theses ot Profosaor L. do la 

Vallce Poussin, whi^ Prolcssor Stcheibatsky cem- 
5 *** Rirtaqa meant a 

simple faith m ihe immortaluy of tlie soul, its 
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Uis’fal survival in i paradise, a laitli cmenrios 
from praclicoa of obscure masio. I may quote 
here one or t«vo pis-^ses VihereProP. U Valbe 
Poussin tries to empbisisa tho view that the 
oriKiDil conception of Nirvana did not evolve in 
opposition to the Brahmanic view of a permanent 
state of liberation, but it itself meant an ever- 
livin.j eternal . deUvercnce as a poailivo state of 
Bopreme happiness. It is ta be regarded as an 
mvisible state of etisten<“e into which aainte 
retired. Tnus he says tn his Xinlit^ (Pans 132». 
p 5Ti” “Sartont rien no permel d’ alUrmcr quo lo 
Nirvana des londdhists fut concu en opposition 
avoc quelqne th>' one br.ihmaniqae quo co soit Lo 
Nirva-js. Immortal oo Dt'livrance, nous apparait 
comma une doan>' a rudimcntaire, viergo de tonto 
spi'calation m'taphysiqne, bien plublt cnga«*'» dins 

10 mythe qua dans la mi'laphysique Le Nirvina 
est un &>!joar invisible ou le saint disparait, 
sonvent au milieu des iUmes et dans uno sorte 
d’ apothios".” In support of i* he refers to a 
passage in flie LV-Tni Vllf lO. where the Duddha 

15 repreaoQted as sirmir "()i no reconnaii pai on 
va le feu qui s’est peu .'i p’U < 'einl de m. oe esi- 

11 irapissible do dire oh vonl le« saints parlaite- 
ment d>liviCs. qui ont traversi' lo torrent des 
d>'‘Prg, qiii ont atteint lo linoheiir tD> SraolaMe ” 
He further holds that there has be^n a primitive 
Buddhism, very much different even as it would 
seem, qnita contrary to whitla'er on finds its 
expression in the Pali Canon Pessimism. Kihdism. 
Sonl-denial, ptvchologv withont a snul. annihilation 
AS nltimate end, all these fi>atures 'hat mark out 

, Buddhism amons other religions Indian as well 
^as nondndisn did not exist (MnTmt po 17. 27. 
33-31. 10, 52. ll'.llfl. 125 120.132 etc) He 
further considers Buddhism as a branch of yoza 
or asceticism, but as to the meaamz of this yoga, 
he thinks, one feds uoeasy when stirh a question 

16 asked (rien de plus roslaisi- p It) But. vet 
on the next page, ho informs us that this voza 
was Qothinz but valzar mazic and tliauma'urzv 
coupled with hynnotic practices (Nms ponsons 
qne lo yoga est. dans les temps pr.'‘(Oud<lliiqncs. 
coqu'l restcraau conrs de I'histmrc. easeotiellement 
un ensemble de pratiques en honneur d<'s lea 
plus vicux eIzcs de I’lnde .irvonne ou antoebtone. 
pratiques des sorciers et des thaumaturges, ct 
dont il aemble que la recherche den I'iats 
hypnotiqnes Boit le motif dominant). He fnr- 

thtaki ttwA tWs yoaa was a lechmtal Ttsatine 
in Itself quite foreien to every moral. reJigioiis or 
philosophic view— C’est uno technique I'traogrre cd 
so: .'i toute morale oorame i) touto vue religieose ou 
philosophiqne (p. 12) The yozi from which accor- 
ding to Prof la VallA’-Poussin BuddhisT. sprang 
forth was thus this kind of yoga without any 
speculative tendencies. And th» Buddhism of the 
llinav.lna remained in this condition leeinniDg from 
the Mahnvagsa 'tp Buddhaghosa as a yoga, 
almost without any alloy (p. 63) 

The objeclions against tlio views express'm m 
Prof. la ValIi'-3-Pou9sm’s Kinuiij as raisol by 
Prof Sfcherl-atsky in the tirst pirt (pp 1-G3) of 
fAhis book under review are thus directed to two 
f pnacioal punts viz, la Valloc-Poussin's theory that 
the early Buddhism was but a yoza of the thanma- 
turgical nature and (hat (he conception of Nirvana 
in earlv Buddhism was but a simple faith in souls 
immorulity. Prof. StcherbaUky urges that there 
13 no vagueness in tho meaning of the word yoga. 


The word yoga can he derived, in an objective sense 
iuujyiU etad tli i/oyili). meaning llie concentrated 
thought Itself as a psynhical condition, or in tho 
instrumentil seuse h/tijyale anena tit j/oyu/A as the 
method througii wlucti this condition has bc'’o 
creiied or in the io invc sense (’/ujijate lasiiuu iti 
j,of7lO as t*’" p'l'P where this conceatrateJ 
thonght lias been picxliiipl In the third sense the 
word Mua or more .•'m tli tlie term samspa'ti is 
nW as a d«*sigaatio/i of the mtslic uoids in ali 
the eight pi ines of uu'in existence where the 
deoi/’ns ii'et-riijiU ui''igpd in trance In the 
Be ond s-'iise \oga ratlier tho word sainallii as 
thi'fa'iiltv of oientiited attention denotes a 
mystical jKitter whah * in Innsfer the meditator to 
higher waild» and eluacm Ide altigether. Yoga ts 
neith'r vulgir migi nor tluiimaturgv but is in 
C3'5cn*.e tha' concentrated uieditation that induces a 



Stcherbatsky 

condition of quiescence. He then goes on ex- 
plainiuff the method of voga accordiag to Abitt- 
dltarmaloit of Vasubaudhu (dOD A. U ) and des- 
cribes imw ID tlie incessantly rb.iugmg elements, 
that produce delusion of apersocality the struggle 
of moral progress between the good and bad in- 
clioalions takes place. Though the momentary 
eiemeats of moral inclioations canuot i-eally 
influence one another, yet in eonsequence 
of the predominance of the cool eiemeots 
the immoral elements are driven out The 
immoral faculties or elements are ot two 
kinds, one that can he removed hy msigat or 
reason, aud tho other that can be re- 

moved bv cooc'utrated attention only ihhTd'am- 
ftrjm). The fully developed faculty or concen- 
traHon Itecomes a myetic power wnich can trans- 
fer tha individual into higher planes nf cxistcnee 
or spheres of purdisd ranter {rTipz dhoUi) or still 
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hialier recinns o£ Duro spiriK (ariJpa-fi/infiB with 
ethzTcaX ibliHsinra) bodies. Tho denizens ot Ihcso 
spiritual reaJfn^i are merced in contemplaiion w 
some unifiue idea c. p, the infinity. of spac^, the 
inliDity of thought or of the void or.in a dreamy 
seinUconscious state. Their condition la merely 
cataleptic. In this state since the meditator does 
not require any food, tho sense-data of Bmell and 
taste do not exist for him. . The feclinp of nati^ 
is totally absent. These beiUKS have no need for 
clothes, they are provided ■with houses by their 
own karma. Tho phenomenon of sox is soiritna- 
hsed and there are no organs of physical pro- 
creation ; gross sexual passion does not at all exist 
though there may be delicate feelings. Tho birth 
of a new being is tiuUe free from all priio and 
filth. Tho new bora child docs not cmno ont of a 
female, and those who happen to be nearest to 
the place of his birth are his parents. But it is 
also possible that sages who are living on this 
earth can develop such mystic powers, that though 
their bodies may belong to this earth, they may 
attain powers of vision and sense objects of other 
higher worlds of the superior mvstical meditators, 
referred to .above. This shows that given .a certain 
change, in tho nature of one’s existence, where the 
necessity of food, clothing and homes havo been 
eliminated, there will be newer and superior 
spintual elements forming tho structure of hts per- 
sonality wbi''b are akin to those of the mystic 
meditators of the higher worlds. According to 
some schools the highest catalootic states of trance 
are eternal (asoHisir^a). i< e-' they do not differ 
from Nirvana. Bar. according to the majority of 
schools. Kirv:ipa is beyond even that. It is the 
absolute limit of life, the extinction even of this 
kind of the thinnest vestige of consciousness which 
is still left in the highest of all imaginable worlds 
of cataleptic trance. Apart from the above des- 
cribed. general functions of yoga, the Tlinayfina 
Buddhism also believes in tbe possibilitv of a 
sudden illuminatiou bv which the saint directly 
views the universe as an infinite continnitv of 
single moments in gradual evoludon towards final 
extincsion. Arguing in the above manner Prof. 
Stcherbatskv holds that the doctrine of yoga is 
to be regarded as an “inseparable, inherent part 
of the pluralistic universe of separate elementfl 
Whorma) gradually evolving towards extinction,” 
though the possibility is not excluded that the 
germ of the yoga doctrine is older than the Buddha 
himself. Continuing in the same strain P^o[. 
Stchetbatsky demands.-— “In anv case there is no 
histoncallv authenticated Buddhism without this 
theory, without the mystic worlds and its inherent 
part, the philosophic explanation of yoga. All 
yoga practices which had not this philosophic and 
moral aim. all sorcerv and thaumaturgy. tho 
Brahmauical sacrifices not excepted, were strongly 
condemned by the Buddha They were considerra 
« one of the cardinal sins. The details of the con- 
ditions in the worlds of the mystic and the degrees 
of mystic concentration have always given oppor- 
tunities to ranch scholastic controversy between the 
I'll?® I assert that within tho 

pale oi Ilinayana Buddhism there is no place for 
tnvial sorcery.” (pp. 18. 19.) 

1 *^®- disscussion of Nirvana, it 
review the ^ews 
PoSia md Biiddbism, la VallCe- 

lOdasm and Slchetbatskr, on yoffa, Balb of 


them apply tho tvoid youa. to clcaolo Ills 
earliest practices of concentration ,among tiie 
Buddhists. Prof. Stchcibatsky g.ivos lU tlireefolU 
etymology in the .accusative, lostruinental. ana 
locative senses. But is tins application strictly 
correct ? The word yoga can bo derived from • 
three different roots of different meanings, tuo 
intransitivo verb >juj in the sense of oonccntration 
(f/iij saniTidhau) the transitive verb >/»;. to, control 
luoiaiiati) and also from the transitive verb 
to connect {yunaUO- The word yoga is formed 
hv the aiddition of tho sh/Sx g)tO)\. laninis rule 
IIL 3.1'.) allows tho addition of the suffix ghaii 
for the formation of technical words m all cas^ 
senses except tho noniiDativc. , and as such prof. 
Steherbaukv is righfin deriving the wo^‘ yoga 
in three different senses. But yogg m the ponse 
of samudhi or concentrated thought (yty sa}iMdhatiy - 
cannot l»e formed in tho accusative. sense, as the 
root i/nj of i/iiji sanirid/iaw is intransitive. It does 
not also seem proper that yoga can be formed la 
the locaiivo sense to denote tho higher worlds, 
where the mystic meditation is performed, for tae 
location of a meditative operation cannot be placed 
in a sp.atjal world. Prof. Stcherbatsky has not 
indicated the source from which ho has taken 
these derivations. But whatever may be the 
source the objections pointed out seem to m 
strong. The word yoga m tho sense of samadhx 
cannot probably be found in earlier literature. 
The root yuj with the sulDx ghail irregularly forms 
another worn yuga to denote periods of time and 
also parts of a chariot and m theso senses the 
word pwpj is pretty old as it is found in several, 
places in the Bgveda. Tho word wga\% some- , 
times found in the Jlgveda as in Vll. Q?. 8., but' 
in the sense of journey or drive. In tjie Satapaiha^ 
br'thmana 14. 7. 1. 11 tho word yoga is used .in 
connection witli (bo word raiha in Hdhaon~ira(a 
in various senses derived from "connecting 
levidently from wi/jir, yoge ). The word yoga is 
used also in the iCatha upanisad {6. 11) to denote 
controlling of senses. The word is used several 
times in the Gitii, but in howsoever diverse senses, 
it may seem to have been used, they are all 
derived directly or indirectly from tho sense of 
coDDectiog (jrty'ir, yogtO Uauu uses the word 
yoga in the sense of oontrolling, svideariy froui 

E , sa»Hj/a»ia»8 (J/iini* 7, 44). . jilaliabnnraia 
263y‘ also uses the word yoga m the sense of 
controlling But nowhere in any literature earlier 
than Pataujali do we find the yoga m the sense 
of samudhi. Any actual verbal use of tho 
intranative verb yuj, samadhait is hardly available. 
Turning to Pali use, the word yoga is found m 
the derivative senses of connection, control and 
effort as in pubhayoge, or in ciltassa nigganltane 
yogo ioronii/o. It seems therefore that the word 
yoga was not familiarly used in any literature 
earlier than Pataujali m the sense of samadhi and 
its accessory disciplines. Tho word yogin also, m 
the sense of a man who habitually practises the 
samadlii processes, is hardly available in any litera- 
ture earlier than Patajnali. The Oita which in 
my opinion is prebuddhistio as I shall show in my 
forth-coming volume of the History of Indian 
Philosophy, has no doubt the word yogin in it, but 
the word yoga is almost always used in the Gila in 
the. sense of connecting or its other remote den.* 
vattve meanings but not in the sense of samudhi. 

It is probably Pataujali who first used tho ivord 
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Waji ia the seose of samsihi. VyAaa thus eivea 
the meanios of the word yoga as yogih aam^vthih. 
i.- Ya'’.asoati deQaitely ciiats out that the word yosa 
' fa PataQjall is derived from yu) aaniadhaa and not 
from 'jujir yoge iyug samadhau tiyasnint vyut- 
pannah samaikyarlh'), na in vnjir yoga \lyasmut 
samyogarlha \tyiTlhal^~Tatlcni jradi). 

. Prof. Stcherbatsky is therefore ri?bf ia oontend- 
ms aaiinst, the view of la Vallee-Pous«ia that 
Buddhism is a branch of yoga. He is also right 
, ia holding that voga ia tha sense of saniSdhi Ij 
not to he found in pre-Buddhistic literature. Bnt 
I should like to gJ farther than this and assert 
that in Buddha’s time the word yoga meant only 
rontrol or the effort of control and the difTereot 
disciplines that constituted in later times the yoga 
processes were not brought under one systematic 
conr^pt of Toga. The application of the term yoga 
10 Vasahaadhn’s work ought -not to lead us to 
beli^ve_ that the word yoga meant »n eatly 
Bnddhism a comprehensive science holding withm 
it the prooessps of ^ifa. gamZiihi and projUn It is 
possible that dhyiaa mpditations were practised by 
many people as isolated endeavours and it is also 
possible that beliefs about the mystical powers of 
those who perform these meditations, were current 
in certain circles. Prom the Katha, we koow that 
senses were felt like uncontrollable horses and 
sense control was very much praised and that 
oataleptio states of trance were also regarded as 
k high ashievemcQts of perfection. It may thus be 
i^snppoaed that the Buddha collected all these 
•rfloatiDK traditions, interpreted them in terms of bis 
own dhy&na experiences and assimilated them into 
his'own system of thought. The war in which 
the Buddha systematised the different practices, 
associated them with high nobility aod peifection 
of character and welded them together in a com* 
prehensive whole, served as a model to PalAojali 
who adapted it to his own way with some very 
important iaodifi''}tions. Far from being a branch 
of s’oga it was Buddhism which made yoga what 
it was. It is needless to say that Prof. Sfcherbalsky 
IS perfectly right in saying that the Buddhism of 
the Bnddba has nothing of sorcery and thaumalurgy 
in it. The mere fact that any one indalging in 
mystic experiences behered in certain mystic 
worlds in which mystio experiences coaid be 
continued withont the impedimenta of bodily limi* 
tations of hung<>r. thirst and lust, counot consli- 
tatd sorcery. If it did. then even Christmaity 
which indnlged io the belief m the kingdom of 
God. in resurrecticD. in the day of judgment and 
in the angels of Ooi would also be called sorcery. 
The fact that Buddhism firmlv believed in the 
gradual advancement and elevation of our being 
through more and more moral purity, the gradual 
destruction of passions and antipathies and the 
gradual moral strife in which the higher aod 
nobler states of the mind gamed supremacy over 
the lower ones and with the dawn of tho sopenor • 
^wisdom all deures and rebirth became Snalty 
extinct, makes Buddhism one of the. highest reli- 
gions of the world. In fai’t. it is dimcolt to 
believe that a scholar of la Vallcs-Poussin s attam- 
meats should indulge in such baseless and 
uncritical fancies. And one may well suppose that 
Fxof. la ValI^3-Ponssm did not actually mean it ; 
and it is on account of the lack of precision and 
looseness of expression that it appears that he 
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iileatifiea Baddhism with sorcery, beggary, mendi- 
cancy and thaumaturgy; for, on page 25 ho says 
that these saints were very much higher than 
sorcerers as they looked forward towards gradual 
elevation and saintliness— Uaia si les Yogins ou 
ascites prf'bouddhicjues tiennent du "mendiant” 
qm jeilne contra les villages qm tefusents. I’ 
anmUne, tiennent du sorcier et mettent a ti^s 
haut-prix Thypnosa et la thaumalurgie, ils sont 
eouvent mieux qne de« sorciers et des mendiants : 
ili visent .i la saintelc' . ils sont souvent, avec des 
idi-cs philosophiqnes rudimentaires et inconsis. 
f^tes, une conception artf^l^a da la destinf-'a de 
1‘homme. qne sogasse La Yozi. vers I’l^poque qua 
nous considcrons, s’^tait ordonni) ou s'oidonnait 
suivaut tmis ou quatre pens^es maltresse'i, les 
pen'.-es qui dorament I’Inde post-v^diqnu, I’lnde 
bi.ihmaniqud bouddhique. hindoue. transmigration 
avec des enfers et des paradis . mSrita et 
dt^mi’^nte df'livrance de la transmigration bonheur 
supreme et di^&nitif , chemin qm conduit .i la 
d^'livrance. \ savoir le Yoga, I’effort, la discipline 
mi-diutive et asci^tinup 

On the subject of Nirvana Prof. Stcherbatsky 
points ont that Pro* la 7alI6a‘Poussio bolds that 
since in the Pah Canon the word ‘immortal is 
used as one of Ibe epithets of Niivlina and since 
ID the later literature NirvAna is described as a 
reality (tgulu), it can well be supposed that the 
pre-oaoonic Buddhism believed m immortality of 
tha soul lie farther says that Prof, la VaI15e- 
Poussin explains Buddha’s silence os tha question 
of Nirv.'ina as bis incapacity m the philoppobical 
field. But if Uiis 19 80, how can .Prof. Ia Vnllee* 
PoussiQ argae that early Buddhism beiieved jd 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. If 
the Buddha denied an eternal sou] against the 
eteroalist, but maintained the doctrine of moral 
responsibiUtv against the materialist, how can he 
bo suppo^ to be believing in the doctrine of 
an immortal son). Prof, la Vall6a-Pou3Bin draws 
a historical outline to explain the growth or 
Baddhism in which he says that there was m 
the begmaing a simple faith in soul and imniortal- 
ity and a primitive teaching of an ladefiaite 
character, mainlv of obscure magic, .after that a 
mixed period supervened, when this simple creea . 
was contaminated with confused ideology and this 
allows US to ask whether Buddhism. at that period 
was not a gnosis. At last Buddhism received a 
super-structure of inane scholasticism and we 
have scholastic period of Buddhism last as one 
we had ia mediaeval Europe. Primitive .witii; 
then a period of gnosticism and then a penod of 
scholasticism, these are three stages of the develop- 
ment of Baddhism, just as we had in the develop- 
ment of the Western Church. „ , , , , , 

la criticising the above view. Prof. Stcherbitskv 
points out that early Buddhism never believed 
la the doctrine of the existence of the se.lf or its 
immortality. If by later scholastic Baddhism, the 
VaibbAlikas are meant, then it is not true that 
they represented in their teaching anything sub-- 
staatuUy different from the views of tha early 
canoatcal schools, for, the , Taibbasikas are only 
the contiauators of one of the oldest schools, the 
Sarvastivaiins and their teachings are therefore 
quite different from the SaaCractikas who mar be 
regarded as initiating a new school of Buddhism.*' 

By Uluayaua therefore, one ought to include the- ■- 
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TaibhMkas, and Iha SaultanUka school may bo ovcry deaUi would boNirvaija {dtlmllitdo moM). 
regaled as a new transitional school leading to jjjjg view ij therefore called ucckedav^i<i‘ 
the ilahayaia school of puro idealistn. "^1? In the Vaibbajika view however, there i3 do 
fdli'‘&lSisUoSrs\T°denie^ S Nirvi,, at eyciy death, but the diffei^t worlds 

and established lists of ultimate realities {diiartnas). m which a saint may be born aro producea oy 
Some of these elements are highly artiQcial ^n- karma and the elements composing bis personau- 
structions. The maxim which guided these ty aro gradually one after the other reduced to 
assumptions was that corresponding to each a state of quiesceaco and extinction until in nnaj 
difierence of the connotative terms of languagi^ Nirvana all are extinct. The moral law thrpiign 
there must be differences of things or entities, a long , process of evolution leduccs the liviQS 
The Sautiaotikas differed from the VaibhaSikas world into a state of final quiescence, where. there 
in attributing only nominal existence to these is no life, but somethiuT lifeless and inanimate, 
felt differences in experience. They thus . objected It is therefore wrong to think that the Yaibliasi- 
to the comprehensive list of elemejits or kas regarded Nirvana as a vostu or reality in the 

M the ultimate data of ^e Yaibhasik^ ami only sense of spiritual miniortality. The Sautiaalikas. 
believed in the sense data .and .the rnind .data. It however, denied this materialistic Nirvaya and 


is therefore wrong to take them in the samo 
class with the Yaibbasikas under the sweeping 
term of scholasticism. The Sautraatikas flourished 
for at least five hundred years from the first to 
the fifth century A. D., side by side with the 
Ytdbhasikaa and the Mabayaaists. Yasubandhu 
and his pupil Difinaga mav be regarded as partly 

rLr It Is possible to trace the germs ofthervlayavij* 

liana of the Yogacaras m. this doctrine. Later oS 


regarded it os being the ultimate extinction of 
the entire cyclio processes of life without any 
residue of any kind. There was. liowover, a 
class of Sauti.lntikas who believed that there was 
a subtle consciousness which outlived the final 
extinction of Nirvana and that it was from this 
that the elements which manifested as life experi* 


or the VijnSaavadms. 'When — — ~ 

declared Nirvana to be something real, they did 
not mean by it that Nitiruja was a kind of 
pamdise. They only regarded Nirvai^a as the 
annibilaUoQ of all life and as a malerialistio 
lifeless reality nirodhasalyoy va«tu). Sautiantikas. 
no the other hand, admitted the existence of the 
Baddha’s cosmlcal body and adhered to the Maha* 
^fiia conception of identifying Nirv^Oa with the 


however, tlie SautTiintikas objected to (hi? 
doctrine as it leads to the denial of the external 
w'orid in the 'lioeacara school. It is also possible 
that this view was drawn from the MahaiS^ilghikas 
who did not wish to believe in the total liisap* 
pearance of the Buddha in a inaterialistio NirvSpa. 
living worlS itsell and dhoring its reality as a ^he YogaeSra view insisted in the belief In one 
senamte element transcoding pure knowledge as being the ultimate reahjy 

Thus both the Vaibhafika and the early Buddhist ^ being modi- 

schools regard samsara and Nitviuja as real. But 

, . • 1 - .• experience, in the ilaliaranist view theieiore. 

NirySna 13 r^l only in the sense of a matenalisUc, there is no difference between the Nir\.lna and 
lifeless reality (uasmin sail cetaso ttmoksaft o.-v. w • , 

a^anah)- Tlie Sautiantikas ^lieved sainvara as "rof. Stcherbatsky then compares 

real and Nirvana as unreal (i. e. sepaiatcly the Vaibhajika view of Nirvana with the Nyaya- 
unreaV. i'ha Yijnanavadins or the Yoca&iras Y-iiiejika view of salvation, and the Ualwyanist 
believed saipsira as unreal and the Nirvana as view <jf Nicvoijawith the Yedaata view of saWa- 
teaL The Miidhvamjkas regarded boUi the Uon. lie also supplements this with a valuable 
samsata and the Nitv.iiia as unreal (I e. separate- general analysis of the principle of relativity of 
ly unreal). Uie M.vdbyamika school, 

According to the Yaibhasikaa, existence is of ..... ~ . 

two kinds as phenomenal and as etern^. Pheno- a'viinst Prof la VaUf's Ponl Stcberbals^ 

menal existence of matter, mind and forces are «« m two omnn?ii!nno summw 

but complexes of elements. Only space and Nir- e?rlv Buddhism that nowhere in 

vana are eternal existences, the phenomenal of self been nrearLii^® 

elements are however all real m Uie present, past tliat this secondly, it is s,nd 

and future. This reality is thus conceived in two the fact th-»t*^*»}i^® strengthened by 

ways, firstly, as momentary flashings in actual '-*ct mat the Vaibhasikas who are the conti- 
life and secondly, in their abiding and everlasting nuators of early Buddhism, believed in a form 
nature (dhamialai^anj and djiartnaspob/^vai. hieiesa reality as being the Nirvana. I am in 
They held therefore, that when , all flashings in general sympathy with Pmf qfr.i.ari,ifc!kv’d 
remained Kionclusioi..: but I do UM thin? thu? ha [m sK 
'•‘I"*. • ““■‘■nits ol cicntly projcd them, h'ltsllv ilia b.ertion that 
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tions to the views of early Buddhism or left off 
some of their doctrines or chaneed and modiGod 
them. This would mean an exhaustive compari- 
810D of the contents of the Pah canons lhar 
couimentanes and the Vaibiajita works. And 
unless this is don^ it may be dans;erons to make 
assertions resardinsr the views of Pali canons 
from assertions in VaibhSsika works. 

Jndgins from the _eady Pali texts it seema 
very probable that Nirvana was a ethico-reliKions 
state of the extinction of desires as a result of 
ethical practices, contemplation and insight Aa 
such it need not bo regard^ as tranacendentaL 
buch a state, however, clearly belongs to trans- 
Modental, rather than normal psychology. It is. 
therefore, sometimes descnbed as unspeakable, 
and as immeasurable, as in Sutta Nipm 1076 
{.atlham galassa na pamanani^thi), It is also 
sometimes descnbed as an etema! reality and as 
such it 13 descnbed as aeeutam ihUnam, amalam 
pawiiTu amata mJhana dkalu. In the Abhidhamma 
penra it is sometimes described positively, as 
a sphere of existence, and negatively, as a condi- 
. tion of ntter annihilation. V. Heiler in his Di» 
BuiMhulisdie Verntnkung very aptly says that 
’only by its concept Nirvana is somethiog negative, 
bat by its sentiment it is a positive term of the 
most proooonoed form, in spite of all conceptoal 
negativity. Nirvana is nothiog but eternal ealva* 
tion, after which the heart of the relidous yearns." 
It IS by extinction (A'l&iand) of the fire of 
passions (rapa aggt} that the nltimate freedom is 
t attained and there is the Goal extinction (pert* 

> mbl^na). The fire of passions and desires can only 
go out in cooseguence of the cessation of the 
oanses that were prodncmg them, they cannot 
be destroy^ by force all on a sudden. It is, 
theretore, that in the earlier texts Nibtaoa is 
compared to a dying fire {aggi an^haro nibbuio 
ilajjhima I. 4S7J and not to a Gre blown ont— 
compare aUo anaJiZro mbbSgiitlia, ApadSna 153. 
also padipassa tia mbbSnam vtmokVio ahu celaso. 
The etemality of Nibbasa m all probability relers 
to the undisturbed tranituility and peace Ibrougb 
the cessation of rebirth and there is probably no 
text which can lead to the supposition that it is 
a state of the immortality of soul ojaram 
flinaraw khemam panpessUmi nibbultm iVvnana 
Vallhu 514), sMdasankhiirasamatlio mbbartam 
(Sar/i^uHa I. 13C). The same idea is repeated in 


iliijjbimd 1. 503, arogga paramU ioi/iS w»653na>7» 
paramam guJJtamatihangikoca magganamkhemam 
amala gaminam. Niblaaa is also often descnbed 
33 cossalioa of desire tanbSiA/idi/o as in Vtmana 
Yatlku 73. also in Samyitila l.i3—linhaya nppa- 
hart'na mbhanam tU vuccafi, also ia Ttnaua 
1. ~,—sabbcsanlJtarasamatho nibbiinam. The idea 
of Nibiaaa as the ultimate extinction and tbe 
psychosis as a whole is to be found in Saipyulla I. 
136. AngullaraU HS.^IV. 42J T. 8. 110 etc. 
Again m Sulla Xip^ta 1004 we Gnd a simitar 
'V. Dissage— alincanaOT anoaanani etam aipamana- 

^ram nibbSiiam iti . nam bnnn 
^rikkhayam : so also in Sainyulla II. 117. bhara- 
nirodho mhbSnam iti. In one of the earliest 
pissages alsoNiblaua is descnbed, as cessation and 
M wisdom— upasainmiya a^iniuya samboobaya 
nibl'anayS tamTsHali, fgain in Vtnaya V. «b 


Nibtena 13 deGnitely described as non-self— anicca 
saefa sankhar'i dukkha natm cn sankhata 
”>(ib<}nam ea nam panTtalH amila iti nicchaya, 
yarning to some of the most authontative tradi- 
tional interprefations of Pali Buddhism, I shall 
tor the sake of brevity only refer to some passages 
ot Budahnghosa's Visuddht JUagga. Buddhaghosa 
dcunes Nibtanaas the substanceiess cessation of 
“®Sire3 (foM/td)— j/oama -tanhai^a mkkhanlo nissato 
^atnyullo tasma nibbanam it vu(xali ti On page 
NibtSna is descnbed as the highest moral 
duality along with other jnoral qualities— l/wnti 
Pntnmam iapo htikkha nibbanam paramam vadanti 
ouddha. On page 493 Nibbana is again described 
^ the sflpportless liberation, the getting iid of, 
the forsaking and the entire and absolute cessation 
of desiresjbrough duinclination to fhem-yo tassa 
ytxa tanhaya asesavtragamrodho cago palinissaggo 
muiit anaiiii/o_ it eian mrodhamddese allhaio 
ekonteui nibbanam On page 507 a subjective 
objective distinction of the meaning of 
ftibbana is made. On the subjective ethico-religions 
Pleae Nibbaua is descnbed as in the passage as 
iisesaviraKanirodho and on the objective side it 
IS ^lleil the noble truth cf dukkhamrtdho. It is 
there that it is on this account that Nibbana 
19 descnbed as peace (sanit lakkkanam) and as 
^9mal (aceultrasam). It cannot be said that 
"^cause ordinary men cannot perceive it. Nibbana 
19 therefore Don*existent like tbe hare s horn, kor, 
f>^ NibbSoa been non-existent, tbe ennobling of 
Character and confemplatien and wisdom which 
^ methods of the attainment of Nibbana would 
futile. For, if Nibbaoa does not exist, then 
tfic processes of character'discinhne etc. do not 
«|ist. and if they do not exist, ,tbeo passions and 
aniictioDS which are destroyed by them do not 
oxist also which is impossible. Nibbana thus is 
opt noD-cxistest, it is not also mere destruction 
ikk/taua), but It is tbe destruction of passions 
vogakUiayo). Nibbona is called deathless and 
etchial, because it is attained only through the 
ngbt path and not produced by anything (paltab 
barn eia h‘ elam mSggena, na vppadtlabbam. 
Tamtia appabhaiam eia, Jppabhaiotla ojarama- 
ranam, UMaicgarSmaranant bhSialo nwcaiii) It 
does not seem ibat Nibbana can be described 
99 an existent with positive characters, it 
can bo called as a negation of non-existence 
only becansa it is attainable by special _ wisdom 
and steady efforts which are positive in their 
nature caeUhilaparPkkamcistddkena onnavisetena 
odfiiffamanialo tabbaimiivacanalo caparammallficnii 
eablintalo nibbanam nSiipamaiiam, page ‘oOJ. 
Again, on page 567, it is said that just as a crow 
when set free from a merchant’s boat on sea flies 
to Uio shore if it is visible, whereas, if no shores 
are visible returns back to the roast of the boat 
BO {f a man perceives Nibbana as the wisdom of 
disinclination to all sankbara elements (elements 
lonniDg one’s individuality, ho leaves the course 
of the oot-Qow of alt sankharas and springs 
forvnid to Nibbana: if he has not the wisdom of 
disinclination to sankhanao. he falls again and 
again m the coarse of the Sow of the sankharas. 

It Is also said there in a description of the nature 
of hberation as Nibbana that he who takes to 
Nibbana as mere void (sunnata) perceives it as 
such. Again on page 066. it is said that inst as a 
man Euffenng from heat desires cold, so does one 
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suffering from the fira of rebirth desire Nibbana 
as the cessation of that fire. , , o . 

It is unnecessary to multiply oxaroples. but 
it ia clear from the above that . the view of Prof, 
la Vall6?-Poussin that Nirva^^ 1Q early Budumsm 
meant immortality of soul cannot, bo attosted by 
(oxtual references from Pa(i cononical worJea or 
from the \Yorh8 of responsible couimentatoia liko 
Buddhaghosa. So Iho negativo contention of Prof. 
Stclieibatsky may be regarded as absolutely correct 
But it must also be said that there is no wponn 
favour of his view that the philosophy of Nirv.ii)a 
of the Yaibhasikas was identical with the view of 
Niruna of early Buddhism, or that ia early 
Buddhism NiblSna meant a lifeless reality m tho 
elements of dhannas as Prof. Slcherbatsky holds. 
Space does not allow me to enter into any discus- 
fiion regarding the view of Nirvana among the 
Yaibbasikas. I fear, I have to differ on some 
important points hero also from Prof. Stcherbalsky. 
But I must reserve it for some future occasion. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky’s illuminating work on (he 
"Concfpiion of NirvTit},a'’ throws a flood of light on 
many obscure nointa of the development of the 
history of Buddhist philosophy, and every 
scholar of Buddhist philosophy will feel grateful 
to him for his contribution. But yet it is 
only in his translation of the first and (ho 
twcDtvfiflh chapters of Najarjuoa's MMhuamtla 
ICarilTi and its commentary by Candraklrtii, that 
ho shows his great scholarship of Buddhism, 
wonderful mastery over abstrnse dialectical Sanskrit 
and over all. his superior philosopliical acumen, 
a rare combination among scliolars of any country. 

I shall not enter into any details, but 1 (ear that 
the translation may not generally be regarded as 
very exact, • but it is exceedingly readable, and 
excellent on tlie whole. Thereare only a few scholars 
either m this country or in Europe who can read 
Candraktrtti’s commentary with such ease and 
insight as Prof. Stcherbatsky has done. Though 
he has translated only two chapters of the book., 
set I feet confident that they will be a real help 
to most Buddhist scholars m being introduced to 
Candraklrtti and his master. 


I now propose to subjoin a running review of 


some of tho most salient points of Nfiwi-juna’s 
' ' as contained in Prof. Stcherbatsky s 


philosophy — > 

translation of the first and twentyfifth chapter of 
the ilSdhunmil.n’Vflli wliich form an appendix 


to Ills work under review. 

Nagarjuna's main thesis was that aU things are 
relative and henco indefmablo in themselves and 
hcnco there was no way of discovering their 
essences and since their essence are not only 
indefinable and indcscnbablo but iDComprehensibio 
as well, they cannot bo said to possess any essences 
of their own. Nagarjuna was followed by 
Aryyadeva, a Ceylonese by birth, who wioto a 
separate work on the same subject in 400 aphtjrisias- 
For about two centuries after this, the doctmes of 
N.iga»iuDa wero in a sleepy condition as is 
evidenced by the fact that Buddhaghosa of the 
fourth century A. D. does not refer to 
them. During tho Gupta empire Afiahga and 
Vasubanhu nourished in tho fifth century 
A. D. In the sixth century A. D. tho relativistic 
philosophy of Nagarjuoa again lIourisht?d la 
the bands of Buddhapalita of Yaiabtii .in Surat 
and Bhavya or Bbavyaviveka of Orissa. The 
school of Bliavya was called iUrdbyamika 


Santiantika on account of his supplementing 
with Bnpcial_ arguments of 


* To give only one example, let us (urn to the 
adoiatioD verse with which Candrakicti starts his 
introduction to his commentary on the kankas of 
NaaaTjuna. The verse runs as follows 
Yacch7\sli toh hltiaripUnaie^an santrayaCe durga 
ti(o bhaiTicca : iaeckZianat franagunucca iasiranieiat 
diavancanyamaie^u «3sft Stcherbatsky’s tran- 
slation Undeed a philosophic treatise should 
coBtaiu a doctrine of Salvation, it then "ni’esand 
It saves)”. "It rules over all our enemies, our 
passions. It saves us from the misery and 
from phenomenal experience (altogether.) These 


two advantages are not to be found in other 
philosophic doctrines.” 


Suggested- translation '.—Because it checks all 
.jour enemies o! passions and saves you from 
rnisJoTluDes and rebirth, therefore on account of 
quality of saving (two 
Jaslro .from sSs and tra yielding 
Anrt |'‘O difrerent meanings) it is (called) a sastiS 
,'hcse two do not exist iu other 

but^iio?a 


Nasaijuna’s arguments ...... d,..-,-.-.. -• 

his own. At this time tho Yoerreara school of 
Mabayaoa monism had developed m tho north 
and t/re aim of this school was to show.tlut for 
the true knowledge of the one consciousness 
(viiiuna) all logical arguments were futile. All 
logical arguments showed only their own In- > 
consistency. It seems very probable that 
Stlhar?a was inspired by these Y'oaieixra authors 
and their relativistic allies from Nagarjuna to 
Bhavya and Canurakrirtii the master commentator 
of Nig.Hjuna’s Jll!ldhyamtf.fi RariLii Buddliapafita 
sought . to Prove that the apprehension and 
realisation of the idealistic monism cannot be 
made by any logical argument, for all logic is 
futile and inconsistent while, Bhavaviveka sought 
to establish his ideialistic loonism by logical 
arguments. Candraklrtti finally supported Buddha- 
palita’s schemo as against the Rclieinc of Bliavavika 
and tried to prore the fiitrhty of all lonkal 
arguments. .It was this Uadhamika schcino of 
Candraklrtti that finally was ulilised in Tibet and 
Mongolia for tlie realisation of idealistic monism 
In taking up his refutations of the vanous 
categories of being, Nagarjuna first takes uo tho 
exammation of causation. Causation in the non- 
Buddliistic systems. of philosophy is regarded as 
being Uio production from some permanent or 
abiding stuTf or through the conglomeration of 
several ractois or through some factors operating 
over an abiding stuff. But Nagatiuna not only 
deows that anything ever ia pioduced but also 
that it IS ever produced from any lono of the 
above ways. Buddhapalita holds that things 
cannot aiisp of themselves, for if they aro already , 
existing, there IS no meaning in their being V 
produce ; If things that aro existing aro regarded 
as cajole of being produced again, then things 
would eternally- conlinue to bo produced. Bhava- 
vivcka criticising BuddharSlita says that the 
refutation of Buddhaf.i!ita should have been 
supplemented with reasons and examples and that 
suen a refutation would imply an undesirable 
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thcs';* Uial 1/ thiDfi ara nr»t prcdaccj of themscKaa. 
thf>' miiU l-e prolucM by other fai-tori. Itiu 
CaridraalttU ot,i(>tU to thiacntiu^rn of lIbIv«v»rVA 
anil M>a that tha l>anlen cl prtxif for (lUhli^bin^ 
tho laeatjty of rania and effect lies wuh lha 
opponents, tho S.V.khysts irho hold that viev. 
IheroiSBO racacioir in tho proiiuctioa of what 
already exists and u that which is cxisteal ha* 
to be produced azaio and that azain. there will to 
aa lotlnilo rrzrcas. It is unneoessar)* to eWe any 
new araumeoi (arcfqtetho fslhkhya ratl.tryyas.lla 
view for it U enoozh tn point out tho mcoQsittcncy 
of tho .S'li'ikbja view. Thus Aryjaleva says tlut 
the il.ithyauiika view haa no thesis of its own 
which It eeela in cstaf.Ii^h for it does not l>etic«o 
m tho reality or unreality of anythini: or io the 
combinatioa of reality and unreality. • Tma w« 
cxwily the point of view that was uken by 
Siliarsi. firlharsa says that tho VcdiotUts have 
no view of their own rezanlinz the thinw'a of the 
world and tho various categories involred iri them. 
Thrreforo there was no wav in which the Vnlint) 
view could he attackol. Iho V’odanU however 1* 
free to fled out faults with other viewa 
and when, once this is dono .and tho 
loconsisteacies of other positica* are pointed out 
Its husinc^s IS fiaitheil for it has no view* of its 
own to esiahlish. NTuiarjuna alto tlius says lo 

“W tieo I have these (of my own to prove). 

I can cotsmit mistakes lust for the sake 

(of provioe) 

Hut I have cone. 1 cannot be accused (of bcios 

Incoosistest) 

If I (Id (really) cozniso some (separate) tbtnet. 

( could then make an alTlrmation or a dcoial 
Jpoo the fiatia of these thioirs perceived orCmfcrrcd) 
if'it these (separate) thincs do not ezut for me. 
Therefore I cannot l>o assailed on such a basis.” t 
CandraUrtli thus cmpliasiscs the fact that it is 
not (oasible for the M-lihyamikas to offer new 
arKumcDts nr new examples m cnticlsinz any view, 
for the Morl^amikas have no new of their own 
tn support. They cannot even prove their own 
afOrmatiODS and if their afQnnations cootaio any 
thesis, they ouarrcl with it also themselves, ho 
the .MMbjamiKa scheme of cnticism consists only 
m findioz fault with all thesrs whalcvcr (hey 
may l«, and 10 rcplyins to tho coanter'charzes so 
far as inconsistenues could ho found m the 
opponents’ theses and methods, hut not by 
adduciDi; any new atnments or any new counter- 
theses. for tho Mrvibyainikas havo no theses of 
their own. In an arcument if one can only follow 
the pnnciples that are admitted by him no one 
can M defeated by areiiments carried on tao basis 
of pnnciples admitted only by his opponents. 

Thioes are not also produced by any uioAfomcra* 
fion of loieisa /colors or causes, /or liad j| been 
BO then there would be no law of such producUon 
and aaytbinff mieht come from any other thioKS. 

* Madasalsculasacccli v<‘tua paifo no vidyi 
t.pTdnmbha'hCtun^pi latya taktuip na Satj 
^pidhyamikaiTUt PP. 10 . 

t AnyalpTaiMua yndinTima papVavtfyal 
jduela tarhi bahukl^ nkhuio ndhakTiraft 
Bfinarya janma ca bhattl kiiani nanalajca 
tulya>jt paralvamakhtU’ • 


darkness from hsht- And if .1 thinz cannot f-c 

E rodu'^l cat of itself or out of others, it cannot 
3 produ’cd by a eombinaticn of them tiolh. Aaam 
the world could not have sprung into bcics without 
any cau-fl(ah'>/iif 7 /d. 

_ The Uuddhist ioziciins try to (xintrovort this 
view by pointing out that whatever a view may 
Ua It mast t-' e»iaf lisliM ly proper proof. So in 
order 10 prov.i the thesis that all existents arc 
uoprciaxxj the Mllhyamikas mutt ki'o some 
proofs and ihit would involve <a further siiecilic.a- 
tion of the nature of sit h proofs an 1 a spec iCcntion 
of the nuinfvr of valil proofs admitted by them. 
Hut if the thoais that 'all cxistimls arc unprovoi” 
IS a uteru asocrlinn witliout any proof to support 
It theo anv nuint>cr of (oiintcr a.svertioDS may lio 
Kudo for which na proof need Ijo shown: and 
if proofs are not rcuuireil m one case they cannot 
l>ere|iiireU in the other case as well. So one 
could with euual vjliditv assert tint all ezistents 
aro real and are produecif from causes The 
Mklhyamikn answer io such an oljection as 
formulated by C indraklrtti is that Iho Jl.idbyamikn 
has uo thesis of his own and so tho iiiicslion 
whether bis thev. is supported by valid proofs or 
not IS as meaninzless os the iinestion resanlinz 
Iho SRutllness or the ercatness of a mule's horn, 
bimo there is no thesis, tho .Mallijamika has iroc 
noihioe to »ay recaidim; the nature of valid proof 
lpr<tm''i>ial or ihcir number. Hut it may well l>o 
asked that if iho M litiyamika liad no fbcsis of his 
own. why should lie at all hold tho proposition 
that all existents aro unprodii'ed (sanie Mifid 
<i»Mfp<»(»-'>)!i) ‘ To ihis ilic M-iJbyamika replies 
that such propnsifioDs aiipcar as dc/lnifo viows 
only to tho oidioarv people, bnt not to Iho wise. 
Tho proper atiitndo for the wiso Is always to 
remain silent They impart inslniclions to tlioso 
who want to listen to flictn only from a popuur 
point of view Tbcir antumcnia aro not tlioir 
own or which they bclicvo as riitht, but only such 
as would appeal to their hearers. 

It is not out of plaoo here to mcnlion that tho 
Mufiiyamika acliool wishes to keep the phcnomcnsl 
and tho real or tho transceadcnfal view wide 
apart In the phenomenal view thicirs are 
admitted to ho as they sro pcrceivful and fheir 
relations aro also conceived as real. It is intcres- 
tinz to refer In Iho iIihcuesioq of Uandraklrtti with 
ItinnTus mrsrdinif the nature of sense-perceptions, 
ttkiu'o D'lijn.rza untca (Aaf a fhnnr cf wriarrf rs nr 
itadf (stmoAfono) Candraklrtti holds that smeo 
roUiions aro also perceived to be true, thiozs are 
rclationid as welL I’hcnouipnslly substances exist 
as wrell as their qualities. The 'thioj? in itself” 
of Digoaza was as much a relative concept as the 
relational Ihines that aro popularly perceived as 
true: that bemz so it is insamQalo'is (0 denno 
perception as boinz only the thinz in lUelf 
Caudiaklrtli thus does not think that any zood 
can he done by cnticisine the realistic lozio of 
iho Nuyayikas, for so far as the popular percep- 
tions or (oncentions CO. the Njaya locio is quite 
oomneicnt tn deal with them and civo an account 
of them. There is a phenomenal reality and 
order which is truo for the man m the btrect, on 
whidi all our linsumtio and other usascs are 
based. Dinsaza m dchninB perception restricts 
it only to tho unique thmz m itself (srafaljiai;*) 
and think that all associations of quality and 
relations aro extraneous .to perceptions and should'^ 
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bo iocluded under imajilnation or inference. ,This 
however does violence to our ordinary experience 
and yet serves no belter purpose, for the diRnition 
of perception as given by Dinnaga is not from tho 
transcendental point of view and thus repreBonts 
the lower point of view. If that is so. why not 
accept the realistic conceptions of the Nyiya 
school which fits in with the popular experienre. 
This reminds us of the attitude of the Vedantists 
who on one hand accepted the view point of 
popular experience and regarded all things m 
having a real objective existence, and yet on the 
other hand considered them all as false and unreal 
from the transcendental point of view of nltimafo 
reality. The attitude of the Vedantists on this 
point seems to have been directly inspired by the 
attitude of tho liridhyamikas. Tho attempts of 
Sribarsa to refute the realistic dcflmtion of Ny.vy.a 
■were "intended to show', that the definitions of 
Nyaya could not be regaided as absolute and true 
as they used to think. But while the Madbyamikas 
who had no view points of their own to 
snpport could leave the field of experience absolute- 
ly undisturbed and allow tho realistic definitions 
of Nyaya to explain the popular experience in any 
way it liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its 
own. namely, that the self-luminous Brahman was 
the only reality and that it was tlirougb it (hat 
everything else was manifested. Tho Vedanta 
therefore conld agree with Kyhya intcrpretotions 
of experience and their definitions. But as the 
Vedanta was unable to give the manifold world- 
appearance a footini^ m reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory 
of perception by which it could be considered as 
being manifested by coming in touch with Brahman 
and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on tho nature of 
Causation, ^'asariaoa and Caodraklrtti hold that 
collocations of cfiusal conditions wlucli are dilTcrent 
from the effect cannot produce the effect as is held 
by the Hina; Tina Buddhists, for since the .effect is 
not perceived in those causal conditions, it cannot 
be produced out of them, if .it is already 
existent in them its production becomes 
useless, Production of anything out of some 
foreign or extraneous causes implies that it is 
related to them and this relation must mean that 
it ^ss is essis frsr_^xisieBt is riosr. . TiSw sisis 
principle which Nagatjuna employs in refuting 
the idea of causation or production in various 
ways is that if a thing exists it cannot be produc- 
ed and if it does not exist, it cannot be produced 
at all. That which has no essence in itself cannot 
be caused by anything else and having no essence 
in itself it cannot also be the cause of anylbing 
else.*_ 

f^agaijiina similarly examined the concepts of 
going and coming and says that as the action of 
going 13 not to be found m the space travereed 
over, nor is it to be found in that which is not 
traversed over and apart from the space traversed 
o^er and not traversed, there cannot be any 
action of going. If it is nrged that going is nei- 
luer m the space traversed nor in the space un- 
Jraversca. but in the person who continues to go 
^^®re is (he effort 
cannot be nght For if 
the action of going is to be associated with the 

* JfadApamitQtfiii p. 00. line Ot — ~— 


person who goes, it cann 9 t bo associated with iho 
space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
■with boUi : and unless some space is . gone over 
there cannot be a goer. If g.oing is in the goer 
alone then even without going, one could bo 
called a goer which is impossible. If both the 
goer and tlio space traversed have to bo associated 
wiUi going, then there must bo two action^ and 
not one. and if there are two actions that implies 
that there aro also two agents. It may 
be urged that tho movement of going is associated 
with tho goer and that therefore going belongs to 
tho goer, but if thero is no going without Iho goer 
and if there is no goer without going, how can 
going bo at all associated with the goer. Again 
m the proposition “tho goer goes” (ffo/iffi gaccltalti 
there is only one action of going and that is 
satisfied by the verb “goes.” but what separate 
“going” is there by virtue of the association with 
whicli a “goer" can bo so called and sinco there 
are no two actions of going there cannot bo a goer. 
Again the movement of going cannot even be 
begun, lor, when there is no motion of going, there 
is DO beginning and when there is no motion of go- 
ing. there cannot be any beginning. Again it Cannot 
be urged that “going” must exist siui^e its opposite 
“remaining at rest (sthtti)" exists, for who is at 
rest ? The goer cannot bo at rest for no one (no l>o 
a goer unless he goes ; be who is not a goer being 
already at rest cannot again bo tho agent of 
another action of being at rest. If the goer and 
going be regarded as identical then there would 
be neither verb nor agent. So thero is no .reality 
in going. “Qoing” stands hero for any kibd of 
passage or becoming and tho refutation of itoing” 


lilies the reintaticn of all kinds of ........... 

(Mt?lar$a>;a) as well. If seeds passed into the state 
of shoots (oiibura), then they would be seeds and 
not shoots : the shoots are neither seeds nor aro 
different from them ; yet the seeds being there, 
there are shoots. A pea is from another pCa, but 
yet no pea becomes another pea. A pea is ueitlier 
ID another pea nor different from it. As on^ may 
see tho beautiful face of a woman in a mirror and 
feel attracted by it and run after her, though the 
face never passed into the mirror and there was 
no human face in the refiected image. Just as tliq 
csscnceless reflected image of a woman’s faCQ may 
ivsse sttsciiatsat is issis, as anr appairaoees oif 
the world, the causes of our delusion and attach- 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply examples and describe 
elaborately Nagarjuna’s method of the application 
of his. dialectic for the refutation of the various 
Buddhistic and other categories. But from what 
has been said, it may be possible to compare or 
contrast Nagarjuna’s dialectic with that of Srlharsa. 
Neither Nogarjuna nor Silhar^a are interested to 
give any rational explanation of the world-process, 
nor are . they interested to give a ecientifio re- 
constraction of our world experience. They aro 
agreed in discarding the validitv of world exper- 
ience as such. But while Nagarjuna haff no 
thesis of his own to uphold. Sriharsa sought to esta- 
• Wish the validity and ultimatereality of Brahman, 
But it does not appear that he ever properly tried 
to apply hia own dialectio to his thesis and tric<l 
■ to snow that the definition of Brahman could stand 
tho test of tho criticism of tiis own dialectic. Both 
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Nlslniuia aad Silkat^avera however asreed ia the 
view tliat there wai no theory of tho reconetrnction 
of world-appearance which could be supported as 
valid. But while SrlOarji attached only the 
diQnitions of Nyava. Nl^Irjuoa mainly atUclei 
the accepted Buddhistic catesorica and also some 
other relevant catcsories. which were dircctatiy 
connected with them. But the entire efTorts of 
Srlhar^ were directed in showln? that the defini* 
tions 'of Nyava were fault? and that there was 
no wav ia which Nvaya could define its catcepries 
properly. From the fact that Nyava could not 
define its cateKOries, he rashes to the oonclusioQ 
that they were intrinsically indefinable and that 
therefore the world-appearance which was measur^ 
and scanned in terms of those catcsones were 
also false. Naja'juna’s methods are largely different 
liom, that •&{ St&itsA in th« that the cance^ta 
which be criticised were shown by him to 
have been intnnsically based and conatracted on 
aotions which had no essential nature of their own. 
bnt which were only understoond m reUtion to 
others. No concept revealed any iatrinslc nature of 
ita own and one could nndersund a concept ooly 
through another aad that again by tho former 


or by another aad so on. The entire world- 
appearance is thus bssed on relative conceptions 
and H false. Nagarjuna’s criticisms are however 
largely of an apnori nature which do not treat 
tho concepts m a concrete manner and which 
aro not also based on the testimony of our 
psychological experience. The opposition shown 
tiiereforo is very often of an abstract nature 
and occassionslly degenerates into verbalism. 
Bpt as a rale they are based on the fandamentally- 
relative nature of our expanence. They are 
u^ver half so elaborate as the criticisms of 
Si'ibarsi, but at tho same time they are fnnda- 
mentally more convincing and more direct than 
Ilie elaborate round-about logical subtleties of 
Sfiharsa’s dialectical criucisms. It cannot he denied 
that based on the dialectical methods of Nagarjuna. 
BoddhapaliU and Candrakfrtti, Stlharaa’a cr'Ai- 
cisms following an altogether different plan of 
approach show wonderful powers of logical 
siibtleties and fineness, though the total effect 
can hardly bo regarded as an advancement from 
the strictly philosophical point of view, while 
th« frequent verbalism of many of bis criticisms 
19 a discredit to his whole venture. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GERMANY 

Bi S. P. RAJU. B. a., u e. a. m. i. a. 

{Munich, 


/^ERMANY has been in the throes of a 
General Election, and the whole country 
was in a state of comparative excite- 
ment. Party papers were full of declarations of 
their own creeds and denunciations of their 
opponents, while in every street one found 
innumerable posters with a variety of design 
and colour, calculated to arrest the attention 
of the voter, and if possible to convert him 
to their faith. Above these methods of cold 
print came the animated personal appeals in 
small drawing-room gatherings as well as io 
big public balls, and when weather permitted 
demonstrations, in the open. One evening 
the National Socialist Labour Party 
arranged twelve simnltaneons gatherings in 
the halls of the different breweries of tho 
city. In addition to the speakers appointod 
for each place every one of the meetings 
was addressed by Adolf Hitler, the Leader 
of tho Party and General von Epp, the top 
candidate of the Party, who rnshed ronnd 
to all 0 them. 


Germany) 

But the excitement is said to have been 
very mild compared to what it was on 
previous occasions. The Reichstag is accord- 
ing to the Constitution, elected once in four 
years, aud from the establishment of the 
Kepnblic up to 1934 the elections took place 
at times, when tho coantry was faced with 
burning political problems and was snbjected 
to a severe economic stress and when what 
Uiu Government did or did not do was a 
matter of almost life and death to the 
average man. Even now one bears touching 
stories of the “loilation Period”, as to how 
the wages of the workmen were Sxed and 
paid not by the month or the week, bnt by 
the day; how at the end of the day they 
would ruu' to buy all the provisions they 
could for the money, lest by the next 
morning it may have depreciated in value ; 
how a boose sold did not fetch enough 
money with which to buy a suit of clothes; 
and so on. Such stories always end with u 
sigh and ttm expiession of a wish that tt - 
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cou'-try may never pass through such a time 
again. But now politics ia comparatively 
steady, and economics steadier, and the 
people can afford to listen to Section 
speeches sipping a glass of beer. 


EuxTonAi, Law 

According to German electoral law every 
man and woman who has completed his or 
her twentieth year on the day of election is 
eligible to vote. From the thorough records 
maintained by the State about the }ito’a 
history and noveraents of every individual 
in tho country, there is no difficulty what- 
ver in determining the eligible voters. Tho 
number of forms ono bas to fill up in 
Germany, and tho detailed information 
required are very striking. For oxaniplo, 
every change ot abode of an individual has 
to be reported to the police; if a person 
happens to have more than one ‘Christian 
name’, the ono with wliich ho Is usually 
called should be underlined ; and so on. 
Thus being in possession of ail the necessary 
information the State sends out cards two or 
three weeks in advance, which have tu bo 
presented at the booths for idenUficatioo. 
Out of a total population of 62, 500,000 tho 
rotlsg strength is 41,000,000. 

For purposes of election tho whole 
country is divided into 35 electorates and 
17 groups, tho groups being formed by the 
combination of uoighbouring electorates. 
Pcoplo voto not for the candidates bot for 
the parties. A party is recognised if it can 
produce signatures uf bOO persons with 
powers of voting, but in the case of parties 
already represented in the previous 
Reichstags only 20 signatures are enough. 

A pally %vj)l get one seat for every 00.000 
votes it obtains in an clcctorato or in a 
group. Tho surplus votes, i. thoso left 
over after taking the highest muitiplo of 
()0,000, in all (ho groups are added up into 
what is called a ‘Reichs LlsV and fresh 
seals allotted on tho same basis, but at the 
rato_ of only ono tor, every seat already 
obtained in Iho groups ; i. o, a party that 
has got 10 scats in the gronps cannot get 
moTo than tea in tho Reichs List, oven if 
lU surplus voles amount to more than 600,000. 

submits a ‘List’ of its 
‘[‘“.“‘’o'' ■'> "I'icll it wilk» 
a too clcalioo of 

a candidate depends open (ho nuoibcr of 


tha seats his party gets and bis position in 
the list. 

On account of the nature of the systen 
of election the strength of the Reichstag 
is indefinite, and tho small parties that are 
scattered over have very little chance. In 
this election the votes of such parties that 
wont to waste amounted to over 2, 700, pOO 
(as against 800, 000 of the previous olectioj) 
Lo.a number which could have sent 45 
more members into tho Reichstag. 


Tue parties 

There are not loss than G3 different 
political parties in Germany ; but the 
differancos between some of them are not 
so fundamental, that they may be said to 
form subsections of main parties. The 
followiog facts may sorvo as a background 
for tho uuderstanding of .what the different 
parties stand for. 

Germany, as is wolLknown, consisted 
for a long time of separate kingdoms, 
principalities and duchies, until they wore 
all combined by Bismarck in 1871 into a 
united ‘German Empire*. In ioteioal 
admiutslratioD. Iiowevor, theso aro still 
independent “Free States” and 

the keenoss with which thoy strivo to 
maintain their independence often forms a 
knotty point in the domestio politics of tho 
country. 

Tho popnlation of Germany consists 
cbielly of 38 milltou Fcotestants, 19 million 
Catholics and over half a million Jews. Tho 
north and middle Germany are mostly 
Protestant, while Bavaria and portions of 
Prussia are keenly Catholic. Tho preponder- 
ance of Jews ia trade, their supposed 
control of tha Press, and the prominent 
positious held by some of them iu sclenco 
and art, are often red rags to some of the 
parties. 

Tho Hag of the old monarchy w.as black, 
white and red, while the ono adopted by 
tho Republic is black, red and gold. This, 
howovor, does not seem to have met with 
universal acceptance, and one often hears 
of tho ‘Battle of tho Flags*. 

Then there are other minor social and 
economical problems that form tho domestio 
tho country. Foreign politics, 
on tho other hand, bristles with cxcucdingly 
acute problems like War Reparations, 
QTacuation ot Ilhoinland, recovery of south 
Tyrol ; and over thoso there are strong 
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divergences of opinioa and manifestation of 
feeling. 

According to the positions of the seats 
occupied in the Reichstag in Berlin the 
parties fail into three groups: the “Right” 
being composed of Nationalists, the “Middle” 
of Democrats, and the "Left” of Socialists. The 
chief parties forming the ‘Right' are the 
German National Party (Deutsche Nattonale 
Pallet) and the National Socialist Labour 
Party (Nationahoxiahstische ArbetterT^arlei). 
The German National Party is more or less 
a successor of the old Conservative Party of 
the monarchical times and represents large 
landed proprietors and capitalists. They 



Election Propasranda. Ililler Party 
with Motor Lornea 

were, in general, opposed to the Kevolntion and 
the Republic and favoared war to recover 
the lost German territories. The National 
Socialist Labour Party is under the leader- 
ship of Adolf Hitler, who fought in the ranks 
of the Oermau Army during the war, bat 
being an Austrian cannot himself be elected 

10 


ulto Ihe Reichstag. This patty has the 
support ofGeneral Ludendorf, the well-known 
co-operator with Htndenburg in the Great 
War. Although occasionally the General 
meetings in Munich, he has 



Not a Funerat Notice but an Election Placard ' 
The tines lo thick print onlv wnnld read: 
Minister President Held. .Murderous 
Attempt on Lite. Dead. First 
Class Burial 



' Vote Ijsl 1 Soc'al Democratic Party.” Children 
eoms about with red discs contaiains 
the above inscnptioa 

p^tieally retired from politics. This party 
with a aoiform of khaki shirt and cap and 




the cmhlem of a ted swastika is vehement 
against the Jews, and bitterly opposed to 
the conciliatory foreign policy of Dr. Slrose- 
raann. It so happens tliat Stresomana’s wife 
is a Jewess! The National Socialists form the 
cxtreiuu Kight and have presistently refused 
participation in any Coalition. 

The ‘Middle' comprises chiefly the Centre 
(Zentnim), tho Bavarian Peoplo’s Party 
{liayci'ischc Volkspartci) and the German 
People’s Patty {Deutsche VoU^parlci). The 
first two aro supported by Catholics, while 
tho third represents tho professionals and the 
modcrato section of tho capitalists. Tho 
German People’s Party is led by Dr. Streso- 
mann, who is perhaps tho ono German 
politician who is much in tho eye o! the 
world. AVhile ho was hooted and iniciiapted 
by tho Socialists during his election speeches 
in Munich, ho was warmly praised in DctUq 
on his GOth birth-day by Prince Bulow for 
^1 that ho had achieved (or Germany by bis 
‘genllo aod clever tactics’. His illness has 
not alTccled tho elections opparcnlly, although 
Iho simultaneons illnesses of himself and 
Utund 'vero whispered in samo (juarlcrs to 
po duo to QiachinatioDs of somo secret 
international plot against foreign ministers! 


On tho extreme ‘Left’ aro tho Commu- 
oists who have olso lefused to join any 
Coalition from tho commencoment of the 
Bepablio But tbe important party of this 
"Wing are tho Social Bemocrats, who aro not 
only tho most nuraorous but tho most inlluen- 
tial body in tho Reichstag. They in coali- 
tion with Stresoniann have several most 
important aobiovoments to tlioir credit, like 
tho ending of the war, conclusion of the 
Treaty of Vorsaillos, stabilization of tho 
Mark, tho Dawo’s Plan, Locarno Treaty and 
the entry of Oermany into tho League of 
Nations. 

Ei-tcTioj; Dav 

Sunday tho 20th May was the Election 
Day. According to law it should bo either 
a Sunday or a holiday. Almost every street 
had its polling booth, in front of which' the 
parlies exhibited their posters. Tho booths 
wore mostly inns, schools, etc. Tho voting 
started at 8 io the raorolog. Tho pooplo 
approaching in queues would receivo their 
Voting Papera ( irahUcilcl), enter a covered 
Cell,’ mark a red cross In tho circle opposite 
to tho name of tho parly they wished I® 
voto for, onclosQ it iu an envelope, and, 
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comiog oaf. drop it into box through a slit 
after getting their identification cards 
checked. 

The principal results of the voting are 
as follows ; — 


Social Deraocrats 
German Nationalist Party 

Centre Party 

Commonistic Party ... 
German People’s Party 
Geiman Democralio Party 
Economic Party 
^vanan People’s Party 
National Socialists 
Other Split Parties — 


a 287 433 
4 4C4 833 
3 713 8GG 
a 217 339 
2 692 444 
1 448 7C3 
1 409 704 


Electios a Reiutv to Tub Peocle 


Although there may not have been the 
same outward demonstrations as on previous 
occasions, there is no doubt that the voting 
is a reality to the people. Ibo maid to out 
Fonsiou when asked why she was a Natio- 
nal Socialist could not at once thiok of 
au answer except that her father knew 
everything, but she almost hissed as she 


said pointing her finger towards tho next 
room. ‘The gantleman there is a Bayerish 
People's Party !’ Among a family that 
went to a small drawing-room political 
meeting, the ialher sat out in the vestibule 
as ho did not behove in the party that bad 
arranged the meeting, the mother listened 
passively and approvingly to flia speaker, while 
the daughter was continually putting cross 
questions. On the election day the voting 
was over by 5 pm. I happened to be spend- 
ing the evening with some friends m their 
country-house At 7 pm. the loud speaker 
in the next room began to announce tbo 
results of the elections m Munich, The whole 
family was nationalistic, and as the radio 
boomed out the enormous successes of tho 
Social Democrats there were vehement 
gestures and exclamations of dissatisfaction ' 
As some paper remarked the other day, 
although the people may not personally do 
much in the four years of the life of a 
Reichstag, yet during tbo elections the voice 
of (he people ia supreme and sets tho direo* 
tion lu which the Reichstag has to move. 


A REPLY TO MISS MAYO 


Bv ALIDE HILL BOOTH-SMITHSON 
(An American pocUss) 


On ladia I Country of divine diS'Ccntent. 
Grieve thou not, at thje cruel comment 
Of our country maid l?) 

IlaviDK eyes she eceth not at all. 

Having ears she heareth not the cali 

Of tby soul. Stio’a swayed by thinca oxlcroa). 

As all of us arc - 

bhe hitched not her vehicle to a star— 

She lovetb "brass tacks.” (Statistics) 

WwtfiJn hivn vui. waf.'iKV.'i* 

She forceteth hrr ancestors bowed m prayer 
lor the truths which she lacks. 


Eorgive her India— forgive us all 
For our Spiritual blindness— 

For the Pekm-like wall 
We’ve built round our hearts, 

Lest seeing the light of the ages we’Jl be 
Converted to true spintuality 
That thy country imparts. 


For Christ is not real 

Nor Buddha, noi Krishna to us : 

We don’t feel 

That anvthing matters here and now 
We’re SURE of THIS life 
But wriokie our brow 
And scoiT or doubt, or accept some creed 
A few religions and faults to weed 
From out our home garden— but then somehow 
'K-fc 'Hut, •ts/ifA 

While our beam remains- as it did in rote- 
You really BELIEVE— man lives not by just 
bread alone. 

We give it the lie— 

What our teacher taught we think is a joke. 
You love and live what Buddha spoke. 


So Forgive us India implore, 

My country-woman’s blunders— heart-sore 
I wish mr Native land could sea 
The depth of your— Spirituality"' 


Wo Westerners mean, of course, to be kind. 

■ In our science and industry we know you find 
Much that 13 good. t i r 

But we have seen illness, disease and strite. 
Where you have seen only God and Life-** 
We’ve not understood. 

What you understand— 


ITiiis is au Answer to Miss Mayo’s own article 
idout her book, appearing in the January 14, 1923 
issue of the “Liberty ilagazine’' 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y.. U. S. A. In it she mentions 
tha t she prefers "brass tacks” (statistics) to ilowery 
language or poetry.] 


[Booht ill Iht follotcing languages tciU be noltced: Assamese, Bengali. English, 

Ouiaraii, Hindi, Italian, l^mrese, ifalayalam, Marqthu Kcpah, Onva. Poriuguese, 

Spanish, TbwiiZ, Telugu and Urdu, Newspapers, paiodtcals, school arid coUfQt tat-books am 

7»/>/7r»v nfmn/t/ir.ttiA nldresses. f.t£.. Will not 06 notlCed. l'\’ 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of ma^zine ariUles, addresses, etc., will not be noticed. Tf^ 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any ««cn« relating thereto amwerM.^ 
/II..'!. r... r,Mnrn,itfAr1 Rnnl-* shnutA hA rml ift nuf nfK'ie. addrCSSei 


ihe'Veiiew'Vf anu book \s not guaranteed. Books should be sent io our office, addressed la (he Jssamest 
" ■ idi Iteviewer, the Bengali lieviewer, etc., wording to ihi language of the books. 1*0 


Rivieicer, the ITindi ; ^ 

criticism of book-reviews and notices will be pubUshcd.~Editor, iJ. li. I 

developinu new 6ii}l. 


ENQLISU 

The Ecccfoinc Ohoakization of tub Soviet 
Enioh : By Scott Kcaiing anti .Jnek Hardy. 
Published 01 / the Vanguard ptss, 80 Piflh 
New York. 245 pp. Pice 60 cents, posia^rc paiti 
There ia little excuse for ao? of us to remain 
iRDOraot of cooditinos in Soviet Russia today, or 
to fall hack upon those threadbare ebarpes aod 
calliog of names indulged in by the Isnorant and 
reactionary. For. apart from the separate studies 
and general books t)iat have appeared on Russia 
in recent years, we now have a very t^cellent and 
complete series of thirteen volumes devoted to the 
detailed study of various aspects of Russian life 
and of Soviet Russia. They ate published by the 
Vanguard Press of America and sold at tbo 
iidicttlous sum 0 ! 50 cents each, that each person 
may buy them. The volumes have been written 
after extensive and exhaustive studies bv specia« 
lists, and the editor Is a Professor in the Economic 
Research Dept of Yale Univeisity. They cover 
the followiDir ^bjects, one volume being devoid 
to Each : the Economic 0 ^ 0)7311011 (hero reviewed) 
of the Soviet Union; How the Soviets Work; 
Soviet Production and Distnbution ; Trade Onions ; 
The Family : Religion ; Village Life; tho School 
System; Health . Civil Liberties: National Uioori- 
ties; Art and Culture; and, Russia and her 
Neighbours. 

The volnme under review deals with economic 
OTganizatioQ, aod is written by the noted economist. 
Dr. Scott Nearing, and sn economist trained by 
him, Hr. Jack Hardy. It is the first and most 
exhanstive study made so far of the system of 
Soviet economic organization. It speaks in facts, 
figures and charts. It is in three paits, covering 
the following subjects; Part I. being a study of 
the pre-war and war system which was eventi^Iy 
inherited by the Bolsheviks, from the wreck of 
which they had to make something; and the 
tremendous attempt to establish a proletarian state, 
tail li is a very exacting stuav of economic 
lunchons relationships in the Union, covering 
ino lollowing beads : natural resources : tho central 
cwnomic plan ; , agriculture : industry ; tiansiKwl 
iuternal and foreign trade; 

new Smtid 1 m oraanization of tabour; 

new capital and the policy of foreign ctmeesBinn* 


The last, or third part, 
covers the results of all these acii^itifs. A section 
is given also to tho productivity of tho Union, auu 
the ceoDOmic trend. 

Part I, devoted to pre-war and w.ar Russi.a- 
coostanil.v reminds ono of India today, not only in 
tho feudal land system, but in retarded econoroio 
development requiring importation of raaDUfac- 
lured products, luacliioory, and even capital, from 
abroad It was this economic machinery, headca 
by an inefficient, ienrirant. corrupt and tyrannical 
State machinery that was expected to carry on a 
war. 15 million Russian men, including most 01 
tbo skilled workers, were taken from industry ana 
mobilized for slaughter. The gmdual wllapso of 
the system is followed— again ia facts and figures— 
until we seo starving cities, rebelling soldiers 
shipped to the front with no provisions or weapons; 
wo see manufactures, mining, transport and agri* 
culture shrink to a small fraction of pre-war 
volume. Then camo the February break, the 
attempt of the Kerensky Provisional Qovernmpnt 
to cirry on tho War haled by the people, then the 
uprisiog against this Governiuent It _ was this 
collaiised. luined system tliat tho Bolsheviks mhen- 
ted aod were expected to make something of. The 
October Revolution had Peace, Bread. Land to tho 
peasants and the Factories to the Workers, as its 
slogans. But it was prevented from peaceful 
roconstrucUon. Suirounded by a hostile world 
tho country was desolated by war, revolution, and 
then by counter-revolution, bloikade, armed inier- 
yention, and famine From 1917 to 1921— for h''® 
long ye.ars— the Soviet Union fought for its hi® 
against tho most formidable of armed European 
powers. At the end of that time production had 
further sunk until, in many industries, it had 
reached tho zero point. And still tho workers and 
peasants defeated all enemies. It is only from 
1921 that peaceful economic construction has been 
possible, and even this has been carried ■ on under 
constant threat of further intervention and war. . 

i^rt II covers the entire economic organization l 
upon which the Soviet system rests. The funda-'^ 
mental principles underlying this organization may 
be giv^ m Dr. Nearing’s own words : 

!• The socialization of all basic productive 
forces, such as land, mines, railroads, factories. 


— Tho organization and direction of productive 
forces on a unified, sdentiho plan. 
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3. The elimination of private profit and the 
social nse of all economic surplns. 

4. Universal obligation on all able-bodied adnits 
to render some productive or useful service -"He 
shall not eat who does not wort." (Artide 1^ 
Soviet Constitution). 

5. Active participation, by the workers. In the 
direction of economic life. 

G. The widest possible provision, amons all 
who render productive and osefnl service, of . a) 
food, clothing, shelter, health service ; b) Vacation, 
recreation, cultural opportunity. 

7. "The abolition of exploitation of men by 
men, the entire abolition of the division of the 
people into classes, the suppression of exploiters, 
the establishment of a Socialist society and the 
victory of Socialism in all lands.” (Artide 3, 
Soviet Constitution ) 

Two or three general results of the system 
may be briefly noted ; 

1. The budget was balanced and the currency 
stabilized without external loans or crcdita. No 
such record has been made by any of the 
other major European belligerents The Soviet 
Union accomplished this result in lf}24> before it 
was achie>ed in Dntaio, Germany. France. Italy, 
or Belgium. 

2- The volume of production has increased 
each year since 1921. No other principal nation 
can show an equally steady gain m productivity. 

3. Tho material well-being of Soviet workers 
has been improving steadily since 1921. No other 
European country can make a similar showing. 

Part III IS a short summary of the resnlts of 
the Soviet system— which means the co operative 
system of production and distribution After 
analyzing the factors that forced Russia to 
introduce the New Economic Policy m 1921. with 
Its concessions to the peasantry, its concessions 
to foreign capitalists, and its permission for free 
trade within the country. Dr. Nearing asks the 
very timely question if Russia is drifting towards 
capitalism, as its enemies amongst the Social 
Democrats would have us oelieve to an attempt 
to justify their own hetrayal, or it the Soviet Union 
is developiDg along Socialistic lines. 

The Soviet Union, be says, is passing tbroogh 
the transition to Socialism, and not one Communist 
inside or outside of Russia would hold that the 
present system has achieved the full measure of 
Socialism. An economic system is not built so 
quickly. Cut the trend of historical forces at work 
there is clearly seen in three prime factors : 1) 
the State power "is id the hands of the new order 
and wielded in the interests of the working cla«3 
and against the growth of the capitalistic forces : 2) 
Socialism is not possible without large seme 
mdustrialiSRi, and Russia is being industxialized : 
3) the socialized forces of production, distribution 
and exchange continually expands, and those of 
private capital lose ground in the struggle— this 
book under review proves by facts and figures 
that this phase is a living reality.” Therefore, 
we see that the capture of the SUte by the toiling 
masses is complete: the country is, being lodnstn- 
alized. and Us agriculture is.a so being modernized 
and industrialized : and socialized agnculture and 
industry la gradually replacing private ventores 
that sprang up after 1921. Foreign trade. Uansport, 
and finance, ate State monopolies. In Russia we 
see the coming to birth of a new world otd». ana 
in it we see sooaLzed economy makmg attacks 


n 

upon private capital— not vice versa. And this is 
the way to Socialism. 

The book is written in that lucid and yet 
imdamentai stylo for which Dr. Nearing is noted. 
Every phase ot Soviet Russian economy has been 
covered, the results shown m figures and m 
tmarfs This book, as well as the entire series on 
Soviet Kussia. should be read by Indians. 

Agnes Smedlev 

The Life of BiuoriA as Legend add History : 
By n J Thomas M A D. LtU (6/. Andreu-s), 
London Kegan Paul Tiench ’frubner £ Co Ltd. 
1927 12s. bd. net Pp. XXIV. 297 with Appendix 
and Index 

This work, as the author says in his preface, 
attempts to set forth what is known from the 
records and to utilise reformation that has never 
yet been presented m a Western form. Both the 
Pall and the Sanskrit (.auons may be regarded 
as having originated from other original versions 
which are now practically lost and the task of 
separating historical from legendary materials is 
a difficult one and few scholars could have aj^ 
proached the subject in a more impartial and 
critical spirit than Dr. Thomas has done The 
discourses m 6utla and Vmaya cannot often 
claim to be historical and many legends or 
different traditions have often grown round , them 
The Tibetan Scriptures contain a collection of 
legends which are probably based on the earliest 
Saoskrilic legends, some of the most important 
of which have been translated m RookhiU s Life 
of the Buddha. Hahavastu aod Lalitavistara are 
also Sanskrit works which are based on earlier 
different traditions and so also is Abhiniskraraaoa- 
sutra. an abridged translation of which from its 
Chinese translation bas been published by Beal. 
Buddliavamsa and Nidanakatba are similar works 
in Pall and it was on worLs like these that the 
later Singhalese and Burmese works were based 
and a Tibetan work on the life of the Buddha was 
composed as late as 1734 \> hich has been summaris- 
ed by Scbeifner and Klaproth None of Iheae 
documents can however bo called historioal. noi is 
It easy to discover m them any firm basis tor 
any histoncal work. Their chornology is as un- 
certain as their legends. The genealogical 
accounts af ruling families found in the Buranas 
and the Pali chronicles of Dipavamsa (fourth 
century A. D ) and the Jlahavamsa wh^ich was 
probably based on it and written in the hitu 
century, form the chief basis for chronology, rrom 
the conllicong accounts of these vanous sources 
Dr. Thomas has tried to form his concinsioas 
carefully weighing his jadgments m the light ot 
available evidence suggesting a separation ol me 
histoiical from the legendary materials as lar as 
possible. The work is divided mto seventeeu 
chapters, such as the ancestry of Buddha, the 
home and family of Buddha, infancy and youth, 
the great lenuanation. austerities and enlightea- 
ment. the first preaching, spread of t he . doctrine, 
legends of Ihe twenty years wandenng, rival 
schools, the last days, the order. Buddhism as a 
religion, as a philosophy. Buddha and mjtn, 
Buddha and history. Buddhism and Christianity. 
The method adopted by Dr. Thomas bas been 
that of placing the informations available from 
different sources side by side andthen of comment- 
ins on them as he dealt with them leavmg the 
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Stcdiics IX Indian Elonomics ; By M S. ScsM 
Pp. 152 : Jjricfl lie. 


readers lo iudgo for themselves. Thus in the - . 

chapter on Uuddha’s infancy and youth, ho first h/aigar. Jil. L. A. Madura. 
gives the oldest version of the story given in l-o-O. ij«/. 

Nalaka-sutU of the Sutta-nipata and shows that ijjijs -g collection of ten lectures delivered by 
the legend was much later than iho Suita anu the author under tho auspices of tho Madura 
attached .to it probably in tiio Christian era. 11® Economic Association and of three papers con- 
then notices the chief dillercnccs of this version iributcd hy him to f/ie Soiiih India Jlait and to 
•with the other accretion of legends in the Lalita- ij,b ifodern Bei'iew, during tho j’oors 191G and 
yistara. the Mahavaslu. the Tibetan account, tho 1917 . They comprise a variety of subjects, m* 
UiTCavadana, ‘the Jatala commentary and the eluding land revenue, currency, high prices and 
Buddhayainsa as well as their agreements. taxation. Tho author seems to have a thorough 

In discussing Buddhism as a religion the .author grasp of theso mbjccts and shows considerable 
sajs that tho most primitive formulation of skill in marshalling his facts and using Ihcrn 
Buddhism is probably found in the four Noble tellingly. Tho discussions on currency and lush 
Iiuths. These involve a certain conception of the prices might with advantage have been brought 
nature of the world and ol man. The first three up-to-date. Few will bo found to dissent from 
insist on pain as a fact of existence, on a theory tho author’s view that Indians in larger numbers 
of its cause and on a method of its suppression, should turn their attention to the study of.eco- 
which is tbe Noble eightfold path. It is this way nomic problems, if responsible government is to 
of escape from pain with the attaining o! a iiave any moaning in the country, 
permanent state of renose which as a course of -r. v, r- 

moral and spiritual training to be followed by tho EsstscriALs or JxDiAir hxoxouics: Isy B. y. 

individual constitutes Buddhism as a religion. Sapre. M. A , Professor of lUsiory and Econwncs 
Bcgarding the relation between Yoga aP.d Wtllhigdon College, Satigli. Pp, 512 iViccs 

Buddhism Dr. Thomas rightly points out tlmt it Rs. J-J-0. 

is not piobable that Buddhism borrowed its. YcPi In tho preface, tho author makes a profession 
iu-v sysfsm. My own view is yg object in writing this book, first, he dc.siros 

that the Ycga practices were cun ent m the to supply Uio student of Indian Economics with a 
country and that it was probably Buddha -who -tjcats of tbe subject as a whole” and 

^ -which deals ‘‘almost exclusively with Indian 

Yoga of PataniahisceitainW indebted to.Baddhism economic conditions” and not with “pieces of 

o/ni ® ® Indian Economics randwicbed between long dis- 

atce with the metaphysics of Sapshva. I>r. gertations upon ordinary economic theory*": and, 
.treatment of the Buddiii.st Nibba.na. secondly, he has tried ‘I 0 arrango the subject in 
msiructive. He t’lflbtlv poiofs ^ manoer that clearly shows tho hislorioat as welt 
^ orgatite relation between tho various problems . 
has undoubtedly .a dednite of Indian Economics.” 

Buddhistic significance regarding the chief end of w.. a 1 < 1 . t 

man. For the Buddhist it means the extinction . find ourplves completely at varmneo with 
of craving, of the desire for existence and the we first object of the author. In the. first place 

consequent cessation of pain. It is difficult to because we think that it is not possible, .in tho 

find out Buddha’s own words describing what present stage of the development of economic 

happens to one who has attained Nirvana in this sluilies m our country, to produce even a fai.rly 

life and many passages show that the Buddha satisfaclorv work on ‘Indian Economics’ treating 
has himself left it unexplained- But Dr. Thomas of the subject as a wholo”: and. m, the seco.nd 

is right in holding that there is nothing to show nl^.e, because a book which deals ‘Simply witn 

that the conception of Nirvana implied anv Indum cconomio conditions and makes no attempt 
existence after death as is wrongly held by Prof, to bnng out tbe real significance of those conditions 
de U YaBee- Poussin m bis Nirhawo tParis 1926) by.ietwence to economio theory, would, incur 
which fas led to the publication of The Concepuon opinion, bo a more cataloguo of facts and figures 
of Nirvana by Prof. Slcherbatsky m its refulalion. 5 °® ® book on economics. The author also 

Though the distinction of sopadi and nimpadi does not se.om to have been very successful in 
Nirvana cannot be found in earliest Baddbhm rcalismg.bis second object, io., “arranging the 
and was later on introduced by the commentators, it subject in a manner that clearly shows tho 
was fully in keeping with the spirit of e*»rly /«5fo««Mf as well as organto relation between the 
Buddhism. 1 have elsewhere discussed it in my v^ous problems of Indian Economics.” The novel 
revm'w of Prof. Stcherbatsky’s "The conception Plan of arrangement that ho has adopted will, wo 


of Buddhist Nirvana” in the July number (1928) 
of Uie Modern i?ciiew?. 


are. afraid^ only confuse tho students, without 
facilitating a better understanding of the subject. 


It is. not possible to refer to the many now Tne Examination of tup nirunpwrv PmivfTcsiftN 
contnbultons that have been made in this work BeroRT • i??/ P D /i/uiinW/ii- n 

nn asserted that it has not only Be. 1-4-0. 

and n® n Junnarkat’s criticism of the Currency 

new i,Ma 5' Dr. Thomas has often thrown a Commission's Report is not likely to attract much 
decidedfy advnnr?,!®^ attMtion today, though it is a book of more than 

hlo knowledgo.of Bnddhas ephemeral interest. The controversy regarding 


hlo aUd snowieogo or jin 

bu Buddhism in general a step further, 

8. N. Dasgotta. 


.'■•V* .wv-a— J.110 lAPUllUVUlBy JCKUIUlUfc, 

the relaUvo merits of the Is. Gd. and Is. 4d. ratios 
s^ms already to belong to a by-gone ago: but 
that does not mean that wo have heard the last 
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of it .Tho author's statement that “the 1-6 ratid 


came into existence; under ' artificial'' tanditiona 

produc&l by a defini e monetary policy pursued XVIII+408 u. u. i^ess. Pp. 

by the Qovemraent of India" is largely true ; but .-pi, t, w .. .t. 

that the Govemmeafs policy of contracUon of «_ _ describeo the 

currency has reduced the toroi r>f nn/vM uy^s of past inglish Women, some rich and nf 


currency “has reduced the lever'of pnces. 
paralysing industries and reducing the d<.ma., d 

for capital appears to us to be an over statement . .u,. i. ,^ 1 , — ii — — j" • -ui. luiuusuouc 

■while his contention that the 1-6 rupee has ®Tr rich 

considerably reduced the purchasing Mwer in illustrate 


. some rich and of 

great place, others poor and unknown to fame The 
13 in the mam historical : but throughout 


the hands of the agriculturist” and that^this is theme Thp Pamela Andrews 

.the cause of the stagnant condition of the piece ® 

goods trade, since the year 1921 ” is extremely Dorothy Os^rne and Fan . Burney. And it has 
fallacious. The l-6rupie has certainly rSS slory ^^ithal 

the money inrome of the agriculturist ; but it has 
not reduced ms purchasing power— at least not 
to any appreciable extent. 

The question of rupee ratio will never be 
satisfactoiily settled, nor are we ever likely to 
see the end of India’s currency troubles, until 
she has openly and frankly adopted a gold 
currency as the proper accompaniment of her gold 
stmdard {however retrograde such a measure may 
appear to the more advanced currency theorists 
or to-dayj. The Commission’s arguments for the 
rejection of the Indian Finance Departmeol'a 
proposals for the establishment of a cold currency 
viould not bear dose examination. We find hero 


upon the audiors description of the purpose and 
scope of their work It is an interesting gallerv 
of feminine poitraits. diawc from actual life and 
from imagination by poets and novelists from 
Chaucer to Mrs Gaskeil but all of these latensly 
realistic 

Dot whether the subjects of these portrails 
were actual human beings in flesh and blood or 
whether they existed oolv in the imagination of 
their creators they seem to us mostly, as we jud'^e 
them by present-day standards, creatures of the 
fancy and fancy cieature-too, made by man what 
«uum um owr Close examination we find hero ‘hey are and moving about in a man made world 

oik.' °e 


countries, the same (unwarranted) aoxietv about 
the expense oi the experiioeot to India, the same 
fear of cpposilioa from the gold grabbing countries 


the whims and tastes and needs of the stronger se\ 
demanded Now and then, there is an exception 
but only to prove the general rate What a far 

of the West, as m the case orprevious''Commiwioo^ >>oman. 

p'fp%.T,“ah,’a’W 1’.* 


become long accustomed to tbe 

But m India, the gold bullion standard would io 
practice mean the gold exchange standard, with 
the added liability of tbe Central Reserve Bank 
to pay gold at a fixed ratio to an unlimited extent 
to enable the Government and foroga traders 
to meet their obligations abroad without loss. The 
internal circulation will continue to be, as hereto- 
fore. silver rupees aud currency notes nominally 
conveiPbla into gold but actually cashed in silver— 
■a'ltb ail tho attendant incanvenienccs of the 
system. 

The author takes strong exceptiou to two 
features of the Central, Reserve Bask as proposed 
by the Commission, viz , (i) that the other banks 
should be compelled to maiutain minimum reserve 
t)alauce3 with the Cen ral Reserve Bauk : and (ii) 
that tho Central Il-serve Bank should have no 
direct dealings with the public. lie himself would 
prefer to see the Impenal Bauk of India, wbi^ 
rarncs ou its business in cIopO touch with the 
Indian banking and business world and already 
preforms many of the functions of a Central Bank 
act as llie Central liescive Bank of India. Thus 
be fas'ours. by implication, a share holders' bank. 
We need not follow the author into bis cnticism 
of tlio other features of the Bauk, which have not 
found support even with the Government of 
India. 

Ecoxoauccs 


...j women of Englaod a cumenoai majority sod 
therefore, the power to rule over the men, so that 
a few generations hence, we may expect the 
greatgreat-great grand daughters oi Hr. Phillips and 
Mr. Tomkioson to write a book called ‘Rnglisb 
Men m life and letters.’ 

Tbe Book IS profusely illoslratel & biautifully 
printed. 

HinaMvmius Sa-xrau 


Ellue.vts of Survetixo avo RsLanso. Du 
Mr. R. L Danerjfe. Principal MauuimaU [Goili 
Sitrug School. ISa Camilla [Urnaaf) pp: 1S6 uith 
iraiUl. l/ound in cloth. I^ee Jis. C-8 

This book deals with tbe practical methods 
of otdmary Survev works, with special reference 
to relaying boundaries It is well-written and 
Will prove useful to Civil Court Commissioners and 
to pleaders, preparing for Survey examination. 

laDUsiiEauan BEAiiciiAiura. 


The Law Relaiixo to Rzuistratiov of 
Doccuexts IX BiuTiSH IsDU : Du 2[r. KshUs 
Chandra Chakraiati, M A., D. L, Adiocate 
CalenUa Ilish Court ; PtibliKked by Messrs. N. M. 
^ychoiiJhury (& Co, College S/ptare. CalcuUa. 
Pnee Ms. 6 only. 

The publication is an excellent cornraenfarv 
on the Indian Registration Act, ISOS Act No, XVI 
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of 1908 in •which careful and elaimrato oollccfiQn 
of authorities has been made. The author has 
elven a completfi history of Registration Law io 
India which will be found very useful. In the 
amendix, rules and notifications issued by the 
difTerent Local RcvernmeDfs have been set 
whi(^ have added to the value of the booh. On 
the whole, tliia edition ef the Registration Act « 
a verv useful publication and wo hope that it •win 
be found to be of great use by the letjal 
public. H Q 


of autocracy and the Cliarybdis of Anarchy, the 
fetish of Law and Order and the wild orgy of 
FreSora’s Battle, mipht do worse than rennet 
over the contents of this book. H. 8* 


“Krishna or' Viundauana ” which was t-eviewcd 
by Prof. G. Tucci last month has bsen pneed at 
Rs. 6 and published by the Bengal Library^ 
Patuatull. Dacca. 


Hindi 


When Paruakenis Fail : A Suniheiie 
from the Oallevi. Bij a Siimp'itht’ier. tVitk « 

Foreword bv Bertrwi KeighUu of _ ike Lwknr),^ 

UnirersjUj- Thacker Spink cb Co. 3Q27 Pp. VI-^00. 

The author of this book, ilr. R. Nehru, goes to 
the capital cities of France, England, Oermaiiy^ 

Italv and ffwilyerfancf ih order to siudy tho 
working of the national legislatures of the leading 
states of Europe and of the League of Nations 
and records his imnressions in powerful and 
picturesque language in this small book. He 
through the pomp of Parliaments, the solemn stajxe. 
acting of renresentative democracy. Even the 

arandeuT of the League of Nations leaves hin\ 
unmcved. Geneva, where the League is domiciled, 
appears to him to be the “Mecca of the Miglity 
and the Babel of Babiers ” He winds up by 
saying ; “Europe’s Parliaments are everywhere in 
chains- of their own forging, or other's imposing. 

They have, in a deep sense, ceased to fuoctioa 
without friction or restraint. But. if reality, the 
actual world of prliameatarv Diuddle*headedoe <:9 
and democratic mis-goverament, proves to be sijch 
a chaos of confused issu<>s and conflicting interests, 
ranwenotseekrofugein Utopia, or, to bomorepreoiso 
in a dream of it. following the example of sora^ of 
out most illustrious predecessors from the tlm% of 
puto downwards? And that is exactly what our 
author does. The Utopia that ho spofulates Ujon 
however, is not. happily altogether Utopian— it 
not devoid of a practical interest for the erring 
political animals '^vho rule and are ruled in the 
modern states. For. as the author remarks : *’^ch 
le.idiDg country possesses the means and the 
possibilities of making the mo&t of its pariianient. 
anrl of ensuring that it does its duty by the people 
This clear duty is apt to be overlooked in the 
•welter of false issues; which shortsighted dephUes 
are tempted to raise in order to secure transiept 
triumphs at one another’s or even at the country’s 
expense. 

‘ No parliament is perfect. But all are perfeRij. 
ble”. W’o earnestly commend tnia book to cv(>ry 
one. intereRtcd in the studv of Government. <jo 
Indians, specially, the book conveys a mesgace 
which should not be missed. For, as Mr. Keightlv 
Bays . in the Foreword; “Our India is jnet 
entonng on democratic and parliamentary devfcjon. 
ment and one hopes her guidipg inltlUotnuia. 

especia ly the younger ones, may mark, leant _ t. 

inwardly digest the lessons, which this surveyor Thakur .Tugnl 

iho posit’on. now becoming so marked in Eii^na Aarain Singlia-Nawal Atsore Book 
w well-calculated to impress upon them.” Lwlnow. 


ItniAs Ki KAiiANiAN : Bg ^ohur Buksh, The 
Ganga‘l*usiaJ>nuila office, Lucknow. 

Somo interestiog incidents of the Jives of great 
men am here collected and tnld io a beautiful 
style. This will be an attraction in the juvenile 
literature of Hindi. 

Lapkiyon ka Khel: By Mr. Oirija Kumar 
Ohosli The Qanga-ptislak-mila Lucknow. 

We congratulate the author for bringing out 
this hook of action-songs and dramatic pieces 
epeciaiiy for the girls. Too style is light and most 
suited for the purpose- The book is auro to give 
eojiycnent to the little girls. The pictuies also 
match well with the poems. 

MAJiiu-miAisiiiNi ; Bn Chaturvedi Dwarki 
Prasad Sharma, M.R.A. S. The Naiealkishon Press, 
Luc}.how. 

This is mainly compiled and tnanslated frnm 
the Beomili writings of the late Satis Chandra 
Cbakravdtty on women’s walfare. 

Vanita-vilasa: Bg Pandit Mnkabir Prosad 
Dvrne<h. The Qanga-puslak mala office, Luefenow. 

Livea of 12 eminent women of various nation- 
ality are described, with some pictures and 
photos. 

Zacocua' Bg Kaviraj Prntap'Sink'i Vtdga 
Visarada. Qanga-pustal-mala office, Lucknow, 

A book on mate'nity and child welfare. 

CouiiuNisM Kya hai? Bg Mr. Radfwmohan 
Ookuljt, Cawnpur, 

The principles and practice of oommunistn are 
desccibed showing their various aspects. 

pBp Dvadasi: Bg Mr. Premchand. The Oauga- 
pusUiL-mala office, Lucknow.' 

Twelve out of about a century of short stories 
wnUen by Mr Premchand the best writer of 
short story in Hindi are selected in this volume. 

liame/nvariprasatl 
ifijftt. Hindi Sulabha bahilya Mandir, Darh, Patna. 

A drama on social reform of the so-called un- 
touchables. 


Ktsore 

Depot, 


Chandrahhan Sinlux, 
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A book of poems oq various phases of nature 
and tho humaa mmd. The poet suirsests in the 
preface that a compromtse should tie arrived at 
between the hr(i}a-bhasha and Lhadi'Mt and 
Persian words also should not bs excommunicated. 


Various informations as regards the cow are given 
herewith pictures and diagram. 

RaMsa Bash. 


Lelkar who wrote the articles re-printed in the 
book andMr. _ADer who wrote an appreciative 
foreword to their collection were both earned awav 
by passion and both in their misdirected en- 
thnsiasm decided to give the unfortunate contro- 
versy a permanent form. The decision was quite 
unwise and I for one cannot congratulate the 
publisher on his achievement- 

V. 0. AriE. 


HARATHI 

The VlJAYi-SAiriTTl-MALA AVn OTHER BOOKS— 

PiibUshtr V\)aya Press, Poona Cx(u< 

This series has to its credit about a dozen 
books of considerable merit written by well-known 
Jlarathi writers on various subjects such as bio- 
graphy, poetrr, novels, drama, science etc. Kakin 
Thies IS a collection of stray political pieces com- 
posed by Mr. 11, S Ookhale The range of subjects 
in this book is pretty laige and the happy combi- 
nation of emotion and reason displayed in some 
pieces appeals to the readers. The Foreward of 
Prof Lagu is discriminating and impartial. Kul't- 
hyachi Dandy and Paltalcpitmcha Kalodh are two 
novels by two well-reputed authors. Both books 
are entei taming and useful in their own way. 
though they are widely ditlereut in stylo, senti- 
,mcDt and out-look of society. D» Valera and Jfb- 
Smney are two biogr<Tphics brightly written and 
likely to absorb the interests of politically-minded 
class of Marathi readers. SnnmiwViyamaMa or 
Birth-control is a subject which is exercising the 
minds of a great number of young persons at 
present and Professor Phadke's interesting brochure 
on the subject will no doubt be read with pleasure 
by them. It muat, however, be said that little 
good to the Society ,caa be expected from the 
propagand) work of this new movement adopted 
from the West without due regard to the special 
conditions and religious i-entiments which 
characterise Indian Society. Khadashlak by Mr. 
S. P. Josbi IS a dramatic play which will enter- 
tain those who do not look for any high .and 
noble sentiments leading to the elevation of society 
ID drama but crave only lor something likely to 
evcito an outburst of laughter, htltn Panch 
irnrs/icn or the past five years is a collection of 
lertain articles in the A«ur» ^ited by Mr. N. C. 
Kclkar. The sub-title of the book is explanatory 
and tells ns that the articles chosen and incorporat- 
ed in the book relate the history of the five years’ 
period viz lt)21--G,— a period as eventful as it is 
disgraceful m the jxiliUcal history of India. It 
was a period which saw the rise, growth and 
decline of the non-co-oiwratioa movement, tho 
diplomacy of a dubious character on Che part of 
a certain section of the Nationalist party, uio 
incessant squabbles and wraoghngs among public 
leaders and the rabid tone of the Frees of both 
-sides ThCaO quarrels which have disgraced and 
humiliated Maharashtra in the eyes of the rest 
of India should have been allowed to be bonca 
unceremoniously and forgotten for ever Bo* >t 
IS a pity that the responsivist leaders use Mr. 


MAIAYALAJI 

Sri DfM-lIanA.vcM < drama iq seien ach 
By Konyol Kn\hnan Satr. The Mangalodayam 
Press, Trunur Price Ji “• 

The theme of thia plav is based on an incident 
known in history The fust meeting of the hero 
and the heroine and tlieir mutual falling in love 
are depicted in a manner quite prosaic The play 
opens with a Xandi and ends with a Bharatavakya 
It starts with a prologue in the beginning, and 
h-os a Vuhkmbha procedmg every ..Inba (act ) 
In tho matter of dramatugry it is a pure imitation 
of bansknt drama 

MAJCi-5lA}r>ri.'''-j( V .— ‘ri chest of gems', eolkeied 
from the numerous learned artirlee eonlnhuled to 
Pie i/angaladsuain Journal hy Pandit P S. Ana- 
thanarayana Sastn. Printed and publitheJ byl^ 
Yoyahnemon Co. Ltd.. Irsehiir Pp. 239, 

P Aosjak Achex. 

OUJAIUTI 

Tub AtJTOnicorumT or Duovko KbsIiav Kahtb : 
Ttanslaledby Ktshan SmhOoitni Smg Cha}da.and 
puUtshed by the Ptmtakaio'ia Sakai/ak HPiakart 
MandaL Daro<h. print'd at the KPminya IVtnting 
Press. Ahmedabad. Chlh bound. Pp. 377, Priee 
Rs. 3 <1931 

Prof Karve, Ibe founder of the Indian Women's 
Universiiy has become a man of world-wide 
publicity and bis antobicgrapby wntten in 
Maratbi is a book depicting the wonderful person- 
alitv and indomitable courage of a more poor lu 
worldly resources but rich in determination and 
self-sacrifice. Uis life is a standing lc.sson to all 
those patriots who want to rai>e lodia in the 
sc^e of nations. The translation is very well 
done, and the interest so well sustained that one 
docs not like to pnt down the book— a big one 
as sizes go— his one has furnished iu 

PREOtA SwAnrr Sum ErI'Icta : Piril fbrt : By 
Mohanlal F. Gandhi. Printed at Pie Adilya Pnnlinj 
fVest, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. /i>. 3J3. Price 
Its.3U937) 

*^ri Krishna, the I-ord of Love." written by 
Baba Premananda Bharti has attained great fame 
as a book explaining why Shri Krishna is held 
in such veneration by us. and the deeper troths 
underlying his worship- This book is a traosUtiou 
of the first part of that treatise and the Notes 
given at the end add to Us usefulness. It is sure 
to ulercst all those who have a religious tom of 
mind. 

K. M. J. 
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Social Reform Legislations 
^ilr. Indra Vidyalankara in an articio in 
the Vcdic 2[agaxinc for ilay points ont some 
social aod moral maladies io India and 
urges for their eradication by the legislatiTo 
bodies. Says the \7riter 

Look, whioherer side 'vo may, wliat swht meet 
our eyes ? It is an oppressive Right of paupensra 
and jlliteracy all around us. The people seem to 
ha eitremely discontented with their existence. 
They Ond no happiness in their lives, as they are 
always on the verge of starvation and destitution. 
Really they have no comfort, no ease, no.poa^ of 
mind, llow to raise tbeir standard of living! Uow 
to enhance their earnma capacity ? There are 
twentV'Seven lacs of Sahdus in our coanlry, we 
are at our wits’ end to had out means of makiog 
them useful to our society and country. Again 
there is the knoitv problem of widow-mamago. 
How to persnade the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community to allow young girUwidowa to 
remarry ? Uow to get Us sanction even for the 
prevention of chlld-tnarriage ? All these reforms 
are required urgently for the welfare of the 
country at large, but reformers alone cannot bring 
them about in less than a century or even more, 
it is impossiblo to wait for so long a time only 
for such insigDlficaut measures of re-gencratiou. 
if by moans of legislation our object can bo reali^ 
at once, why not resort to it ? The writer is firmlv 
of opinion that legal restnctloas alone can check 
the ever-increasing degeneration of ludia. U is 
simply an idle bnsmess to reason with antiiiuated 
Pandits and their so-called^ Sliaslras. Really “that 
which conduces to the highest good of society is 
Shah a” Let every reform come which is cou- 
sisteut with the happiuess, aod prosperity of the 
people. Let even a revolutionary legislation take 
place which ultimately adds something to the 
peace and tranquility of the nation. If we wish 
to see an end of the corse of untouchability, let 
a strong, dehoite measure be put on the statute 
book and enforced strictly so as to make sudi 
inhuman behaviour a severely punishable crime. 
Again, if we desire our country to go ‘dry.’ let 
a Total Prohibition Bill be enacted and apph^ by 
the Executive with all the earnestuess at its 
command. The drink evil, even a part of which 
c^nqt be eradicated by hundreds of sermons, will 
then leave the shores of India for good. 

Khadi in Foreign Lands 

whether those Indians 
who go abroad should put on Khndi dress 


or not and whether it can servo the purpose 
has been coming more and more under 
discussion. Several Indian sojourners have 
furnished themselves outiroly with Kbadi 
suits (both woollcQ and cotton) from Indian 
Kbadi depots. Khadi Patrika of Ahmedabad 
gives several such instances. 

For. ExaL.VND 

SjL Uamii Hinsraj while going to Enghiud on 
business, got all his dresses mado of Khadi. But 
at the last moment be bad to resort to one foreign 
cloth suit and hence he sent us iostrucuons for a 
better, softer, though a little costlier qualify of 
wooUea cloth. Now such qualities have also beoa 
mado availablo from Kashmir. 

Banc RAjE.s'i>RaraasAi) 

Ooly last month Babu Rrieqdraprasad left for 
Eoglaud attired cap-a-pie in Kbadi. * 

Jai’Aif 

Sjt. Nilkanlb Masbruvala accom.panied hy his 
family had been IQ Jap^ on business. lie had 
all dresses made of Khadi. . During Ills stay 
there he used to order out all his clothing neoos* 
earies from hero. This gentleman used only white 
Kbadi cap for bis bead dross m Japan also. 

CuiXA 

Sbetb Maherjibliai Navrojt (a Parsi gcDtleman) 
went to China all in Khadi. 

FoRctan Ordhrs 

Qcoasionally, there are orders for Khadi even 
from Bucb distant centres such as ; hosdoo, 
America. Africa. Arabia, Malaya State. JesssUon. 
(North Borneo) and Singapore. Several members 
of the Khadi Sangathaa scheme also belong to 
these centres 


The Synthetic Vision 

The editor of Probnildha Bharata in the 
course of a thought provoking article states 
that there cannot be a more urgent task 
in India at the present time than the 
production of a large number of young 
workers who will represent the highest 
syoth^is in their outlook and experience 
of life and reality. Says the writer in 
coaclusion, 

One g^t obstacle in the way of young minds 
aevouug themselves to the realisation of tlie spiri- 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


tail wcrld-fyuUicais u ihe '.UKrsUtion lhat reli- 
Kwp 13 a lire 0/ piSsnUy. and devud cl the slow 
of iiie that tharactensca more concrete Ktnuslea. 
Ahuc« mmds want the la*te of power. They seek 
those tielda cl action where they can wield 
sreal eaercjcs. and th« oltca altncts theca ftj 
lesicr ideals. Ltt ns assure ihcta that the Ufa 
cl ni^ntoal Btrnagle, of the atrusale to realise 
the LniTcrsal Vis.on such as tro have dtsco'sed 
af'Ove, rc'iuires the srcatcat amcnal of strccsita. 
There is aa amount of .'idventtue m it as is not 
I/O met with any where else and may daunt even the 
stoutest heart. Spinttial realisation is the manliest 
of Bara« and the most danns of adventures. 
Icuu and the world aro eascriy waitms for thObe 
bravo souls who will Lai’d_up the Rlcitous future 
of humanity throaah their titanic life-strussles. 
'> here aro they ? They alcco can lead humanity 
to the laoa of promise. 

CalcatU in 1870 

Francis IL Skrino narrslca his inlcre»tiOR 
recollections of Calcutta's cttemal aspect 
(luriof; the seveoties of the last century iofhe 
Calcuila lieiitic tor Juso, wo read m 000 
place : 

The present ycnenilica must Qnd some difflcolty 
imatfinios Calcutta withooc pure water or CK'ieoti. 
ho oraiDSue : withcut motor*car8, autobuses, 
tramlines, electncity and the other coancoiesces 
which render lifo 10 the tropics more than toler- 
able. Bishop Ueber decUrc<l in his deliabtfol 
Diary of a nai'Unee m' inJia •. "Pccttla talk of 
luxuries of Ibo Kast. tut the only laznes I am 
aware of are ooM air and cold wafer^wheo one 
can Ret them.” lUIf aceotury later ihiocs were but 
little better to ibis respect. Tho ministratioos 
of a sleepy punkah-coolie were far less efUacot 
than ao electric fao. and the sopply of ico was 
precaiious. In )he need buhop's lime wealthy 
Kuropcaos cooled their claret with ice ekimmed 
from shallow puns set out at nieht durioK Ihe 
cold weather. In the twenties, however, ao 
cnterpnsimt Amcncao made his foitune by cuttioR 
base blocks from the frezeo surface of lake 
near Boston and exportioR ibcin to Calcutta, 
where they were stored lo a massivo edifice at 
llowrab. As ihe precious commodity arrived per 
ssilioR ship, slocks were spt to run short at the 
hottest season lo such cases every eubsenber 
received a notice that ice would bo supplied only 
to hospitals. In the sixties of last century a 
method was discovered of maoafaclotioR ire 
cheaply by wadvDery. and several plants lor 
this purpose arrived m Calcutta. Each was 
fought up and sent back by the powerful 
Tudor Ice Company : but it la monopoly tould 
not be sustained, and the llowrab donioa was 


throughout ^0 world unfortaitelv tho idea tlut 
uoderlMis It has not been vividly realised. Tho 
ideal irardcn of children ought to i.u iho homo 
and their gardener the mother. Few mothers 
watch the desclopmcnt of the child, so m lo 
make if bloom into fho ilovrer that it is (Ics£ine<i 
to te. Instead of 'iciug under the losing care 
of the mother rhilJren are often put m the iiands 
of ill-tcmpcfcd and fagged out teachers. No 
wonder f/cfore (be foJ blooms, it fades away, 
and the garden prr>CDts a dreary dcsofato sight. 

At the present moment in the Western countries 
the health happiness aod wclfaro of tho children 
aro Wing seriously tousideroO Cultured women 
aro busily eugagnd in discovencg tho right path 
lo education of ilnldrm Only through tho in- 
sight of love aud tympttliy can the mother direct 
her rhild's c-ourse alouc the tight track What 
are the kindergarten aid (he Moulr^soii systems, 
t/uf fflcthoiiv Adapted f"r fcttiag the child learn 
ihroiigh Its play Tho great names of I’estaiczzi, 
Fioebel axil others are osso'iaied with this endea- 
vour to turn the instinct of play' into occonnt aud 
make Ihe child - pUy-grouod its field of study 
Another ootabh* mdeavour Co advance edacation 
IV found 10 'he i‘areot'a National Educ.ationai 
t'nioo. whiiii has bu founded 10 Kngland lo 
biiOR afoiit a greater unitv in Education ly 
secunoff harmony between the home and the 
sebod by co-opcratioo between parcouand teachers 
who aro able to meet on tbr* same ground. 

Wo ID India b.tvr seriously to think over the 
uuestioDof rhildrru’s education and utilso all 
our resources of ilionght and action /ortho bene- 
fit of chiidreo That is what makes ullimatoly 
for them ImJdieg up of India’s saUonhood. Iho 
time has undoubtedly como when tho mothers 
must realise their troo place when tho mother- 
heart must awake to beat not only lor own 
selfish ends, but for (he service of the nation, 
and of humanity It is when we realiao this m 
.all Its fulocts. (hat Indian womanhood will attain 
Its cod and goal 


Kindergarten or the Garden of Children 
Srimati Sasama Sou (Mrs. P. K. Sen) 
writes in f/<e Children's Neua for 3Iay: 

The beautiful word kindergarten which, io 
German, means (he garden of Cbildren is known 


Causes of Strikes 

The ^fational Chrulan Council liciiew 
tor Juoe says that the hunger of an empty 
heart ond the hunger of an unfilled stomaca 
are tho main reasons of tho labour unrest 
in India. 

We have no right to ignore, withdrawn upon a 
hill apart, tho fact that in the plains beneath raeu 
and women and children are hungry. We ars 
inclined at times to think that the hot-weather 
outbreaks of discontent, the strikes and communal 
conflicts aro in largo measure due. to overwrought 
and jangled nerves. But neither this nor Bolshev- 
ism nor tho ‘labour ogitator’ is a suQlcient explana- 
tion for what we see aiiout u» m tho cotton milh 
of Bombay and tho railway workshops of Beugal. 
There are two main sources tor tho uurost that 
Is never still about us : first, the huugor of an 
empty heart; and, accood, toe Qiingcr of an unfill- 
ed stomach. We cannot alTord to ignore— least of 
all in India— this second cause of so much distress 
arid bitterness. There is no ‘agitator’ that a govern- 
ment has so much cause to dread as tho one 
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called ‘Dnomploynicnt,* and his ilansicroua 
cnco ja evident on every side of us today. Thero 
is Rood reason x^hy the Jerusilcm Counctl wvo 
so much attention to tlio problems both ot Indu"- 
try and of rural areas. It is not only amonjr the 
sleel workers of Jimshetlnur that wo seo tho 
spirit of rebellion awakintr. but also amooK the 
noasants of Bardoli. Wo daro not turn away^wUh 
indi/Terence from problems that aJTect^fiO vitaJl.v 
tlio liapnincss. and indeed, tho very existence, of 
multitudes 

And supRcsts tlio followinR reform : 

One reform that appears to bo arcatly needed, 
aud that immediately concerns tho employed 
rather than the employers, may be mentioned- 
It scarcely seems open to doubt that some of tho 
loaders of tho workers aro seckioR purely persona) 
ends. When thoso leaders aro from outside the 
ranks of tho xtorkera themselves, the opportunity 
for ‘professional scitators’ is obvious. Tho remedy 
for this evil is tho trainimr of the most capable 
amcnc the workers to understand the economic 
situation and themselves t,akn tho position of 
leaders and advisers of their fellow-workers. 
Something similar to tho institutiou ot the Labour 
Colleae la Eafjlaod is demanded— some means of 
adult training of the workora— before we can ex- 
pect to .Had moderation and sanity in Uio Labour 
Movement. 


Eur&l Reconstruction 

The Hon’ble V. Ramdas Pautulu In the 
course of an informative atficte to Rural 
India for April gives ao outlino of a sebemo 
of rural reconstracUon and sketches a plan 
(if work to carry it out He is of opinion 
that social and economic reoonstructioQ of 
Indian villages would not come about by 
gifts from the British Government but it 
can only brought about by a “recoostrucHoo 
of our mentality so as to make us seU- 
xeliant.” 


arc «ira|icaclto»slv decribod In Horace Plunkefts 
clasbinailioo of tho ten principU needs of tho 
farmer as ‘buslnesis needs* .and ‘social net^ds. Mr. 
^lacNcU summM up tho idea in tho woids. Better 
P4rmiQ.r nod Better Business, would, bo a soulless 
thing witliout Bettor Living. fBettcr Living 
Societies’ aro a noteworthy feature of the, movement 
in tho I’uniah, There are rj'J socictms of ims 
description with u meraberohip of over J.pOO. Tho 
plan U most popular and gives a lead fp'tno 
informal groups of c,aslo-fcllows who were already 
tryiotr to reform their wavs. All classes and castes 
havo join^ tlieso societies and resolutions have 
been passed in various places, restricting cxpcndi- 
tore on ceremonies, penalising cattlo-trespass for- 
hiddiog the salo of daughters and tho giving of 
false evidenc*', and enjoining tcmpcranco and 
inoculation. Fines have been inflicted and realised 
for breach of tlic'.o resolutions. Hygienic improve- 
roenu aro also cITcctcd by these societies ) 

The «]uestion of a suitable agency for the 
propagation of co-nperative priociplcs and carrying 
on the work of Village Bcconslructloa is one of 
supremo imporUnra If tlio thousands among 
middle cbasscs realise tlicir responsibilities to tho 
nalioa and resolve to contribute their legitimate 
share to the cause of nation-building, then India 
13 ccrlainlv rich in human material. Let those 
who render this contribution ronieiiibcr that a 
regenerated village will repay their sacrifice a 
thousand-fold. Every one will bo benefited. Our 
Edu(»tcd men should cultivate a rural bias and 
Bhould go back to tlie villages to spend all tho 
spare time at their disposal. Tho student should 
spend bis vacation in tlis village. Men who retire 
from services and professions should aettlo 
down in their village. The lawyer and tho doctor 
should spend their holidays ia their villages. The 
holiday-seeker must make Uin country side his 
pleasure resort. Tho cry of ‘Back to the Villago’ 
must bo carried to the door of every educated man. 
The villace will then present a new life and a now 
^pect Non-ofQciala must equip themselves in 
largo numbers for oo-operative and rural 
propagmjda. 


The village can be regenerated only by a 
reconstruction of the meotality of the 
villager. Charitable doles of money. or 
cbean money thrown into bis pocket, whether 
by the co-operative society or by the Government, 
will only serve to make him more depesdeot anct 
Jess self-reliant. If the hnancial assistance renderpd 
to the ryot is not closely associated with the 
inculcation of co-operative principle®, his position 
may become worse. That is whv Wolff is never 
tired of emphasising that, ‘the first step which 
the people’s bank is bound to taka is to make 
the improvident thrifty, the reckless carefnl. the 
drunkard sober, tho evil doer well-conducted, the 
““'e.tcred capable of using tho pen. In this way 
", oecottio a moralising and educating agency 
U acU to the nation among whom 

Tho writer proceeds : 

■liould S*“jna 'ia'TliSl® ■ywostraotorr 
embrace all siS'i°of ^ n scheme should 
«aco ail siues of the village activities, which 


Civics and Politics 

Mr. P . P. Satbe in an article iu Ihe 
Progress of Education for May discusses 
ID brief what is meant by civics and the scope 
of the scJOQCo and advocates tho introduction 
of subject in the curricula of the Indian 
UDiversities. ^ He says that Civics and 
iolitical Science are very much allied 
but they are not the same. Says the 
writer • 

i^fosion is generally made between Civics 

truetbat both tho sciences go hand 
Met ? * ® certain extent. Both the sciences 

.of a Stale, but. their ways 
j -l^® State 13 a political unit out of 
I must make itself sulliciently strong 
to Msert Its own existence in that group. The 
^oP.® Strong enough to deal 

1 States. This question is dealt by 
International law. To be strong the State has 
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to be more_ efficient. It must be efficient both to 
maintain its position in other States as xicU as 
to he able to do more (rood. It must orgamza as 
the present united whole. How to make the State 
self-efficient is tatight to us by the study of 
Political Science. How to rnahe the State mote 
useful 13 taught to ns bv Civics. We thus find 
that Civics and Pobtical Science are very ranch 
allied but they are not the same. The study of 
both the subjects is necessary for one who wants 
to take part in the development of his nalioD, 
.social as well as political. It is. therefore, high 
Ltime for Indian universities to introduce this 
subject in their curricula in these days of progress 
when every student would have his turn to 
participate m the public life of his country. The 
importance of the study of Civics and Politics can 
never thus be overestimated. 


State Ifeasures for the Encouragement 
of Shipping 


If'ei/ara for June puhlirhes an article 
from the pen of Mr. Doongersee Dbaraiusee 
wherin be shows how in “other” oonotrlos 
State impetus is giving for the encooragemeot 
of shipping : 


For the double obiects of secunog the large 
possible share of ocean commerce Co national 
merchant fleet and of makiDg the ocean traffic 
subservient to the interests of the production aod 
commerce of the country, the 8tate>mea8are8 for 
the encouragement of shipping in other countries 
have taken one or more of the following mam 
forms:— 

i n The Navigation laws, 

2) CoDstnictioD and navigation bouoUos. 

3) PosUl fubsidv, 

41 Admiralty subsidy. 

5} Reservation of coastal traffic for natiooal 

ships 

(G) Cheap loans 

(7J Preforeatial raiU ay-rates. 

(S) Traioios ships in all the big ports with 
complete arrangements for training young people 
as officers , . ... 

'fifi 'Sva-Wfcg vn iVrfV!.’. -wi/g'nivm-ma. 

(10) Arrangements for granting employment 
to the trained youths. 

It IS important to note that almost all the 
countries except Great Britain have reserved their 
coastal traffic to national vessels. In Great Britain 
however there is no legal reservation, there being 
no necessity of it as 93 p. r of her coastal trade 
is carried by British ships The history of all the 
maritime countries in the world, from which Great 
Bnlam is not excluded, proves that state-aid in 
one form or another has played a very important 
part in the development of a mercantile marine. 


Out ID India the condition ts just the 
reverse. Our coastal trade eren is in Ihe 
hands of foreign companies. The hold of 
the British shipping interests on the Indian 
export trade and the absence of an Indian 
niercentile marine are the reasons why 


the ooce*great ladian shipping is now left 
at the mercy of others. 


Liberty 

Major B D. Basu, I. M. S. ^Retd) writes 
in the same journal : 

‘Give me room to stand and I will move the 
univeree” was uttered by a Greek philosopher. 
In the uplift of humanity also, standing room is 
required to effect it It is liberty winch supplies 
It Without liberty there can be no progress, 
whether social or political How hbettv uplifts 
batioDS 13 well illustrated in History. Take for 
instance, the history of ricient Gieece, Herodotus 
V <8) says that 

‘The Athenians who, while they continued 
under the rule of tyrants were not a whit more 
valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook off the voke than thev became decidedly 
the first of all This shows that while they were 
oppressed they allowed themselves to be beaten 
b^use thev worked for a master ' but so soon 
as they won tbeir libertv each mao was eager to 
do the best be could for himself ” 


Indian Cultural Influenes in Oceania 
Dr £ S Craigbill Handy io the course 
of no illuminaliog article lu J/an in India 
(Jaouary-March) gives illustrative examples 
about the traits of Tedic, Bralimioical aod 
Buddhist culture lo Oceania and shows that 
story of Polynesian culture la a mere 
appendix to Indian history 

The most recent phase of the movement of 
Indian enUore eastward (hat concerns the student 
of Polynesian history is that which witnessed 
the spread of Buddhism into Indo-China and Insii- 
Imdia during and after the seventh century A D. 
While evidence of the presence of Buddhist cul- 
tural trails in Polynesia are not as clearly defined 
as those indicating Brammical intluence. they 
meverfiAess fto kn wivw ifi ‘■h* tosiur* tA 

Buddhism with Brahmioism in Further India it 
would be inevitable that Bndhist traits that came 
to Polynesia from this region would have been 
AbscQ^. An example of a trait that probably had 
Buddhist derivation is the division by the New 
Zealand Maori of their sacred lore into what thev 
cidicd “The Three Baskets of Knowledge.” said 
to have been entrusted by the Supreme Being 
in the highest heas'en to the God of Light, who 
transmuted the sacred lore nr wisdom (icaumyn) 
contain^ in the "Three Baskets” to the Maori 
priesthood The Maori ‘Three Ba-,kefs'’ of 
course, suggests the Xripitaka, or Three Baskets” of 
the Bndiiist cuuoa 

Traits of the Br.vhmmical cnlture known to 
have preceded the Mahayana Onddbist expansion 
having flourished in InJo-China an lasnlmdia 
in the first centaries of our era, spread throughout 
Polynesia. In lodo-China and Insulmdia the 
heart of this Brahramical culture was the worship 
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Tn Pftlvnt'Qk thp nilt of ilio Ibcam R l^s cnvclopctl ino in ii mist which .sv'cmcd 
^via fundamcnUr S the impcnctKillo and lod mo almwi to despair. But 

manifeSSS b «:vmbd“ and iffi throti«h theso ycare. I. havo been conscious 

this cult in all phases of tho nalivo culture aro m- ° 

T>nTT\r*nKlA trails of Tr<lip (Iprivation cotno VTitli it, flashiDtf fioni a far. luC ucspair 

\ Kood case L\in be made out for prcscnc-o in which had darkened my life has been relieved 

rh»?Sn.e“olSrt'S'' Jlisrmrt tho " Foflhio n^ason. I welcome all Ibo elTorto. oi 

Brahnimical tiadition which was. of course, oascd those who aro lookinB forward to 

upon Vedm leachioa is by no meona pratraMc as b“ wffirtho IW 

as a whole onW Indoncsi and Polynesia have so far fact of a spiritual attakcnfpa of nianktnd, al^dy 

beea mentioned. It may, howver safely l>o presum^ dawnmic Jo-day, brcakintf through tho darkness of 

that cultures that Ixavo dominated Indonesia onr age. is to mo no longer a mero hope, but a 

and travelled as far as Polynesia, have also contn* certainly. 

buled largely to Micronesia and Melanesia whicn _ « 

lie between Indonesia and Polynesia. 

la closine. I shnuld Uke to pointy out that, 
while tho storv of Polynesian culture is a mero 
appendix to Indian history, it may bo fouftd, 
like appenJices to somo books, to contain infor- 
mation of prime importance to tho mam sobjcct. 

In the isolated islands of Polynesian, friPRO ,. nan.'itv 

of further India there may have survived, them tho paucity 

may still survive, ancient Indian loro and customa nnrvara • 
that have bccomo hopelessly obscured or lost -~ 
in Jndia proper and colonial India. 


Harvard University 

Prof. A. K. Siddhanta gives iu an article 
in the Young ifm of India tho reasons of 
of Indiau students at 


The Dawn 


The annoal number of Indian stodenta at 
Harvard hardly ever exceeds a dozen, whereas 
there are tea times the number of Cbmeso boys 
there. Tho reasons for this oro obvious;— The 
horeigo University Information Bureau in India 
have ID many cases been discouraging Indians 


,, rt T. . 1 I *1. IT , la !r>n' coing to any non-Bntish Universities • iho 

llr. C. F. Andrews welcomes tho euorts Qovernment of India docs not cncourago hoys 
of those who are striving for "the spiritual to study along lines appropriate to American 
awakening of mankind” in tho following Universities ; and to crown all, rcoent American 


words in the Star : 


immigration laws place Uricntals in an uneiivinblo 
position. Vet thcro are about 300 ifoim/ifie.Ipdian 


There baa Bever been a time m buman MuJems m . the vaiious Aniericaa Universities at 
history m which, from one point of view, tbiocs tne present iimo- 


have looked so dark and threatening as they do ,,,, ou.m.u«4.» 

at presenb when judged merely from the human jjf g foUows : 

Bfandpoinr. 

Let me extilain, I^ot a single man of emincnco 


He then summarises his impressions on 


4 .V. .a..- ..X.. ~ w—o.x. 1 '^%. llaivoid to-day is passing tlii-ough a 

to-day is unaware of the fact, that a new war state ol Dibcontont and Self-Unticism'. She has 
means aothiDS iesa than the saicido ol Ibo botnaa laruoly abandoned her criginai oarpose, ^■h<etl 
race. The last war was terrible enougli. But a was the production of an educated clergy for the 
single day of war on the new scale would be ministry ol the Church; she seeks now not so 
equivalent to a year's agony and misery on tho much w p^uce geattemen as ‘men’. And as 
old scale. For where, during the late war. a men, the ‘College boys’ do honourably revolt 
single aeroplane hovered in the air with its death- against any oiU-fashioned tendencies ; and they 
dealing bomb, in the new war, if it ever came, a me grateful to President Klliot, who gavo them so 
thousand such death-dealing missiles would be mucti opportunity for self-expression, 
hurled from the sky and whole cities could be Sccoiwfi/. ‘New methods’ are at work at Harvard, 
blotted out in a single night. Even more horrible Compared witn other first-class American Universi- 
than this would be the lesults of chemical warfare, ties, especially the Mid- Western ones. Harvard 
by which poison gas and disease germs could be is oooservative: bnt in many respects one llnds 
made to penetrate the ranks of the enemy till her quite progressive. She encourages the mint 
couinlet0_clesolalion resulted. method (Tutorial-Elective) of training, and allows 

let, _m spite of knowledge so obvious, the students more freedom, enccurages imtiativo -ind 
preparations for war go on and the bitterness develops in them a sense of responsibility She 

Which leads to war increases. In every part of believes in the 'Honour System’ and never. 

dimS^,!| n® war-spintbas no* hesitates to give the boys more of ‘reading periods' 

though the war-dread has become more with every decado that passes. 

^Peisonallv T 1,™ f t 4 .L • . agreeably surprised at the great 

agony of d»J.7rP«rrfT®;i®‘U J»eatUhe mterest the students take m College alfairs. There 

past years. I have is a waning interest in intor-collegiato games, 
conscious of the dentha'nf tave felt The undergraduate daily paper openly declared 

uie uepths of that sulTenog. At times recently against ‘Juggling with football while 
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stadyiDc’. The same paper, “The Crimson”. 
puDlished recently a ‘Guide to Courses’ whereby 
ra^y old professors aud their old courses were 
mildly rebukM and politely shown a new Imht. 
Prof. William James once asked Prof. Munsterberg 
to be 'thick-skinned*. I feel every Harvard Pro- 
fessor . needs to be ‘thick-stinnM.* otherwise ho 
will misinterpret the undergraduates’ susgostions! 

_ we in India may profitahly study the following 
principles which Harvard follows, amongst a few 
others (II lotellectnal and moral quabty of the 
professors leads to higher work. The University 
professors must be free from pecuniary anxiety 
aad pensions must be given them in case of 
disabilitv and to their families in case of pren^ura 
death. (2) Libraries and laboratories must steady 
improve and they must bo managed almost 
entirely /or the students. (3) The Uaiversrty 
must be in touch with the Alumni and the general 
public ; ,the profe&sors must be in tou^ with 
public life and thought through their bookk 
lectures and addresses. (4) ‘Youth’ must bo respec- 
ted, as well as ‘experience’ 


Hand Bat of Indian Railway Employees 
We read In the Indian Railuays ; 

Publio agitation over the invidions distinction 
between the Indian and Europsan as welt as 
Anglo-Iodiaa Locomeo in the matter of their pay 
and allowances though apparently succeeded, it 
does really continue to exist. The said distinction 
has transformed its character aod has materialised 
in the shape of class I— illiterate with a maiimum 
of Its. C2*, class Il--lilterate with a mssimuin of 
pav of Ks. U0.> of class IH, Eurousan and Anglo- 
Indians with a maximum pay of Rs. 210.- Now 
in this connoctioo. may we ask the ainboriiics 
the following p^rtinciQt nucstloos ? What do 
they eirncstly mean by the word ‘literate’ in 
tho C130 of a mechanic, while a Uengali or a 
Urdu knowing minis as good a worker (ind 
occasionally better) as an illiterate r.ogtish-spoik- 
inc European or Anglo-Indian ? Is it not an 
indirect mode of barring the promotion of a good 
many cxpenonccd and sound workers of excep- 
tional ability ? Literacy does not evidently 
mean in tho opinion of the authorities University 
uuahtications . because many European or Anglo- 
indiau-drivcrs. shunters, fireman have no university 
uualilic.ationa whatsoever. The object of our 
complaining against racial di-tinction really 
means that our cajucity and education will be 
tho determining factors that are to be coimtcu 
in the appomtment and promotion of officers. 
But alas we find not a single soul of tho Indians 
m tho class III grade. U.xs the authority mean 
to say that no InJun however good, is capable 
to hold a poet m the class III grade aod bcnco 
it 13 tilled up by Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 


Some Cottage Industries of Bihar and 
Orissa 

Fideraiion Gateile describes how some 
of the cottage industries in Bihar and Orissa 
have been working well on modern lines . 


Tlisor— Bihar and Orissa is the honis of Tasar 
silk worm and in no other _ province of India, this 
vanety of silk is produced ia such a large quantity 
as here 

Nearly *WOO silk looms are reported to be 
weaving tasar in this province. The silk is reeled 
from the cocoons bj’ the femalo me/abers of the 
weavers familv m such a laborious method that 
the output per roeler cm oalv h» 2 chitaks a day. 
The tasar silk wcivers »re therefore, forced to 
remain idle for wint of suffi-ient silk yarn How- 
ever thos** of Bhagi'pur have surted weaving 
imported spun silk thread very largelv If the 
locM tasar indusirv is at all to be developed, 
economically sound reebng machines to reel silk 
of better qualitv sh-ni'd be introduced and new 
designs in tasar fabric, woven after bleaching and 
dverog the sifk to sati-.fi the cbiagiag- tales of 
the people 

Polieii/ or etJrl/lrJll/^l^~Xo attention seems to 
have l>cea paid in any part of India to the deve- 
lopment of the tHitfery mduotry 

[t IS common to see a potter m almost eiery 
village toiling with his cnid'» wheel and an cquilly 
inefficient kilo It is sarDri<iiog that tiie potter is 
still content with i wheel which always comes to 
a standstill 8pe<ial'v when he is giving a finialiiag 
toocb to the arti.le be makes Much of liis tune 
is also wasted 10 cimds oeccaiorv momentum to 
tho wheel which is being d.oae with the help of a 
bamboo stick every time the wheel shows down 
In the Puojab the potter has replaced this wheel 
with a trciMlo driven one which can be kept 
revolving at a ooiform speed tborebv enabling 
the potter to devote all his tune and attention to 
the shaping of the articles Tho pota. after being 
enodned. are piled one above tbe other and biked 
on an open earth a proce.s which causes coo«idor> 
able breakages and unequal liakiDg of the pots. 
The qnality of the eirthcaware particularly of 
those, u.c for storage purpose can aKo bo 
improved by glaemg them as it is losing doao at 
Chuoar in tine Uo ted Provinces. \'ith further 
love^tigation and clo..er observation of tho vinous 
pfOce^»es now etupl»yed by our vilUgi pitter. it 
may be possible to effei.t other improvements aud 
economies m uisuufacture la a couutrv. where 
an earthen vessel is very often not u^ed for the 
second time, cheap earthenware woald be a great 
boon to poor people. 

DaL^t nakiny of Kiinboa aiul rttd is an 
e>)natly imporUnt village industry of oor province 
as pottery, supporting anoifier lakh and a half of 
oor mtid populatioa. As it is earned ou raa.tiy 
by “Doms." ’■Uisfots" and other low casta Hindus, 
this industry is neglected aud very few of jis know 
its actual needs. The bisket-maker in India i$ 
however carrying on his trade with some dilncalty 
iDSpite of the absence of foreign competitioa in 
his goods. As Japanese split bamboo chinks and 
mats are slowly being latroduLeil into this country, 
be can oo longer remain indifiereat to foraga 
competetion. lie will have cot only to improve 
bis own eScieocy but also proiucc better class of 
goods for which there is a market. 

Sn>\(k'j anJ iron iroris.— A “lohar” is ay 
essential functionary of our village organisat.oa, 
for the supply of iron , and steel tools and imple- 
ments to our agnculturists and artisans. Tbe iron 
workers bvicg in towns manafacture cutlery. 
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trunks ‘and boxc?, "kujis" for Iifiiotf WAtcr. 
domestic utensils etc. . , 

Tho principles of sinitliv and (Ittinij oa modern 
lines are now beins tauglit to a few yonnir^men 
and i'ovs in four or live te^'liniwl **tsJ*^i?*^ 
started in tho provinrn. But tho villasa lohar 
is not in any wav alTected by tho existcBco of* 
these institutes ; for. in tho present, stale of ms 
poverty and innoranco, ho cannot be expected to 
leave his home and family and undergo a course of 
trainma in industrial schools. Tho few students 
coming mostly from non-artisan classes and trained 
in these schools, cither get emnloved in big work- 
shops or remain in towns where they can cany.on 
more lucrative trade. Thus the scientific training 
given in these institutions hardly filters down to 
rural areas. The village “lohar” has theivforo to 
bo instructed how to use modem tools and adopt 
improved processes, in }jia own smithy, through 
itinerant demoostmtora as it is being done m tho 
case of hand weaving. 
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Municipal Expenditure on Education 

Hie n^ncational Revieio writes ; 

It is a notorious fact that local Imdies in India 
have not been particularly forward in incurring 
expenditure on educational purposes. In tho 
maionty of instances, they have been content to 
dUmbate the doles given to them bv tho Oovern- 
ment and have b^en able to spend only a very 
small proportion of their revenues on even ele- 
mentary education, not to speak of the fact that 
they have very rarelv been able to do anvthinu 
for secondary and higher education. The Moiltm 
liemeio has just published some interostlog statistics 
with regard to the educational expenditure 
incurred by Municipal Corporations in the United 
States of America, which should serve as an object 
lesson to tbe local bodies in India. It has been 
calculated that on the average, they are now 
spending about one-third of their revenues on 
educational purposes 1 Some idea of the magnitude 
of the effort made bv municipal bodies can bo 
gathered from the circumstance that in the 2.T0 
cities containing a population of more than 30.000 
each, the aggregate outlay on education was 607. 
0&9,853 dollars. The average expenditure per 
head was C-30 dollars and tbe invostmeiits in 
school buildings, grounds and equipment were 2. 
112,000,000 dollars. We commend these figures to 
the city fathers in India. 


The Ideal Man 

According to ihe Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health the following “essentials” 
constitute the ideal man : 

Man’s first essential is pure air and plenty of 
It, ^ night and day. More time should be given to 
vo.untaiy deep breathing efTorta. 

in the essentials is water -pure, fresh. 

0 . 


subslanccs are more jwporlant /or munUming 
health and full vitality than tho grosser food 
substances which compose the bulk of our diet. 
Vitamins arc mainly found in uncooked, fresh, r.iw 
fruits, and vegetaiJes. 

Fourth •.—Consideration should bo given to the 
sixteen essential minora) salts as found m whole- 
meat bread, fruits, nuU and vegetables. Food lu i^t 
bo 80 sclectod as to supply tho full quota of all 
sixteen. Absence or deficiency in any one 
produces impaired health. 

Fifth Avoid taking an excess of remaining 
food elements snc)i as protein, starch, sugar and 
faU. Excessive food intake of proteins and starclics 
is rcoponsiblo for more ill-licaltb than an in- 
suflicicnt supply. 

Sixth t— Ucaltli necessitates a sanitary en- 
vironment to live in. Insanitary and unhygienic 
practices lay tho foundation for disease. 

Seventh Daily exerciso of nature to bring 
all groups of muscles into operation. Such exer- 
cise need not bo necessarily beroio but should be 
(lone IQ a manner to make it interesting and not 
irkftomo. 

Finally, we must stress tho importance of 
Dosllive, cheerful, hopc/ul and spiritual thoughts. 
The crowning glory of mao. comes from his thought 
life A lofty mentality in a wclUpoised body 
constitutes the ideal man. 


Post Office and Telegraph Budget * 

Sj. Tarapada Mukborjeo points out some 
of the anamolies in the Post office and 
Telegraph Budget Statement presented before 
the Assembly in March last in Labour. Says 
tho writer . 

In p^o 2 is given the Revised Eitimate of net 
profit or loss of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment for 1927-28 The Post Office shows a net 
9.« 97.000. tlio Telegraph a Joss of 

Ks. 19, 89,000. and Telephones a loss of Ks. 66,000. 
bo far so good.. But ou looking into the different 
items of exp mditure I find that under the head 
Bran.h Adjustment” A sum of Rs. 11. 

expenditure of the 
Pwt Office and Ks, 4,60.000 to that of TelepUonesJ 
while the exMaditure of the Telegraph Branch 
has be^ reduced by Rs. 15,82.000. What is 
meant by tho inter-branch adjustment j* The 
expcnditore of the three branches have been 
sep^tely shown m the detailed accounts embodied 
ID the Budget Statement : and unless tho detailed 
accounts are admitted as wrong, where ia the 
iot|r*^<»neh adjustment of such a 
^Telegraph Branch shows a 
19,80,000; and but for tho 
of tho accounts under tho head of 
the deficit would mount 
ntliM Postal account, on the 

“ surplus of Ks. 15,97,000 : and. 
®^uipulation Of tho accouots the . 
?h *0 Rs. 27.19,000. I invite 

that^hM^hP^^n^i Uon ble Member to this matter 
RSruBtheSteV” ™ won him 

a« .9.58,000 has been charged 

as interest on capital outlay. But it appears from 
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■Jhe det uled a-'raniit tint the capital expeDditnre 
in the Post 0*508 is met from the revenue of the 
tlepartmeuL How is interest chargeable on the 
money spent out of the revenue of the department 
losses comprehension I have drawn attention to 
this anomaly year after year but have received no 
Bolnbon as yet. ^Vill some member of the Assembly 
tindly havQ the point cleared up? Rat for Uiis 
charge of interest, for which I do not find justifica- 
tion, the net surplus of the Post Office wonld 
amount to Rs. 30,77,000. 

A novel system of “Commercialisation of 
Accounts” indeed ! The accounts of the 
Post Office and Telegraph departments 
should poperlv adjusted so as to remove the 
impfessioD that the deScit of the Telegraph 
department is minimised at the cost of the 
Post ofllce. 


Child Marriage 

The^ Editor of The Indian Ladies' 
Jlaganne for April expresses her opinion on 
' the question of child marriage as follows . 

One has also to point oat that, if India is to 
advance, which means, as all admit, that Indian 
women should, advance, some .of oar old customs 
mast be done awaywitb, in spite of pubbe and 
personal inconvenience. Sacnfices have (o be 
made, ancient rites and pnvjJeses sacrificed : or 
now Rhall we bore to bold our place m the bne 
-of advancing natloos 7 And- don’t we wish 
•cur India to acquire her deserved tnbnte ? 
Certainly, we do ! 

That being so then, ought we not to do every- 
thing ID onr power to benefit India 7 And is it 
not good for India that her women should not be 
dwarfed, 'as they now, are by chifd-marriages t 
Even if early marriage has been sanctioned by the 
fihastras, which many deny, why shoold we not 
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go against the Shashtras ? Hive we not done so 
in other imoortant matters, such aa going to 
England, breikmg caste, etc ? Rut then perhaps, 
soraq of tliesa contradictions are of benefit chiefly 
to men. not only to poor suirenng women I But. 
even Indian women are becomina modernised ; 
and certucUy earlv marriage will not go with 
modem customs. What is the use of wishing with 
one breath to give education to our women ; and 
with another breath aakiug them to marry early. 
How will they find time for education, if they 
are so early burdened with family and maternal 
carea? Tme home education can be given , but 
narrow and cramped indeed will such an education 
be, if it has to be wedged in between arduous 
labours Hireover such an education is apt to 
be merely conventional and domestic And do not 
onr women. 1 ask. deserve to be given a larger 
edneahon than a merely domestic on$ ’ It is good 
to learn cooking and housekeeping, it is good to 
be able to see to the welfare of hnsbands and 
children But. I say. that some women are 
capable of a larger Ircatmeat. Hive not our 
enlightened sisters proved the pmnt 7 Tliat being 
60. It will be but just to give them an opportunity 
of testing tbeir powers, and such a eliance can 
only come if yoang girls are not married, as sooQ 
as they get into tbcir teens, but are allowed first 
to be educated, and then lelt to choose their lot 
in life Moreover, how sad it is to see our girls 
never being allowed to enioy a free and qo; 
tramelled. prlfaood The glory of womanhobl 
starts, I think, in early girlhoodi A| is the girl, 
RQ Will the woman be Rut says, Mrs. 
Mutbnlakshmi. 'a new cry has taken hold of the 
octhodox section They attribute the physical 
d^eneistioo. the ill-hc^tb, sufTenng and death of 
ibe mother and infant of the Brahmin community 
to ebaoged condtuoDs, English education and 
Western habits’ But jiow, she asks, can such a 
(biog be 7 How Is it that the men do not detcrio* 
rata (hereby And bow is it, ‘that those very 
same conditions do not affect at all the Non- 
Brahmins. and other classes, who do not indulge 
in early marriage 7’ How indeed ? 


na loving membcis of the Ashrama. 

In welcoming Swami raramapanda tbe 
lame Journal says : — 

It is with great happiness we welcome Cbaru 
?hila Devi, the new Indian. Sister whom Swami 
*aran.ananda brought with him on his last (np 
frem India. We cannot help but_ feel that this 
oew aspect of tho Swami’s activities in bnoginz 
Hindu ladies to assist in tho Amencan work 
will be of significant value. No amount of reading 
from books wntten by globe trotters can givo us 

(as clear a view of India’s life, religion and social 
customs as the presence of these cultured ilindu 
ladies among us. 


faun, with wild black hair and a black beard, and 
all he wore was a duty loin cloth. Rut his look 
was keen, and his bearing proud and self-posaesseo. 
Ho explained to me in excellent Eoelish tuo 
piimitive rsintings in the outer court of tho Hman 
temple. I listened to him m amazement where 
had ho learned sneh good English: 


‘I used to bo in government service.’ 

‘In wliat capacity ?’ 

*] served in the Indian army.’ 

‘What rank did jon occupy ?’ 

Tbe karefcoted preacher tightened his lips scoin- 


fullv. ‘I was an officer.’ 

He bad fought m France, Mesopotamia, and in 
the Malabar revolt He even spoke a little French, 
and described Nenve-Chapelle land tho cemetery 
near La Bassos, 

‘And now 
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The becgar made a disdainful Rcsturo. i! ho Nervous aflictioDS, loss, of sleep, and 
•were pu'^hinf? aside something offensive, “One day oxcrasa accompany this state pi 
lawoKo,” And on that dav ho cast aside everything should certainly tend to arnvd at some 

balance m the coarse of time. The CominUDiSfc 


•home, family, and position. 

•Are yoa happy now ?’ 

He looked off m Iho distance. ‘Yoa, I wander 
about toedilaling. 'What inconceivable journevs 1 
have made. I have just arrived from Tibet from 
the holy lake of Manasamwar.' 

'What do you live on ?’ 

“Whatever I am kivcn. I need nothing.’* 

With the able and learned Bishop Peter of the and theatrical lincSi 
Moravian Mission, one of the few real Christians I 
have ever met in my life a similar holy man, a 
teal Sadhn. who bad spent the last year and a 
half in a wood‘>hed. This Sadliu had reached, such 
a degree of indifference and humility that ho ate 
out of the same dish with the dogs. 


(MlitUUO lU lUU UUUiSU V)l UUIVJ. iiiw wv....... . 

Leapno reioiccs over the fact that, ninety per 
of llio students read tno niwapapers, forty 
cent, tho inaKazlnes, and, twents-cight .per «iii 
books on somal problems outside their 
work. The teachers all agree that interest ta 
study has grown perceptibly of .recent ycara, 
especially along philosophical, ethical, hygienic. 


Soviet Student Life 

Poverty and nervous afflictions ate ram- 
pant in the Universities’ tells us tho Pravda 
(reproduced by 2/ia Living Age). 

Two thirds .of the students at the SecondUosww 


Dr, and Mrs. Sudhindra Bose noured 
’ ih AmericOi •' 

llie Hindiistanee Student reports regard^- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Sudhindra Hose, whom the 
motbor country has been so glad to rccoi^u 
though for a short time — 

Letters of appreciation Of’ the valuable services- 
rendered to tbs cause o( the IXiodustan Association 
of America by Dr. Sndhlndra Bose, one of tlio 
founders of the Association' Ood lU former 


State Univeraity live on twenty-one to twenty-five president, reached Dr. J, T. Sunderland who 
rubles a^rnomh (about twelve dollais), aud^t^n^^* presiding, at the 'iVewcll^ Dmner-IleceptiOD” 


1 per cent get along on even less. 'This means 

that most of them spend only ten kopecks on 
breakfast, twelve on dionor, 'and nine on simper. 
Neatly all the students eat at the Jtoscow Social 
Relief kitchens, where the food is neither good nor 
nourishing, and frequently contains insects. Fortv 


in honor of Dr. and Mis. ’ Rose bv the 

members of different organizations in-Now Yoik 
City on March 25th at the Ceylon India Lnn, 

'He (Dr. Toso) has been interpreting India to 
America in a true light, and no is ons of 
energetic pioneer students • from India whose 


the rest are half hungry, or even famished. Them lodian culture “in America*’ wrote Mr.’ B. S.. 

miserable, and they seldom Sindbu of Michigan Univeisity, the present 

mke tauis or change their uadetwear. ,^, 1 ,-.^ Rrcsidenl of the H. A. A. Similar commendation 

Under these conditions it is not, perhaps. Qf nr, wnrif r-itnA ir^mv f.Vnotersir 

surprising that tho relations between the sexes MaasachusMy* PitishuroM^ITfib*^ 
should ba conducted on a higher plane than seems Iowa ’ rr>m flr P n®\l„kerii 

to exist at our own co-educational instituUons. cbni; • an oT tho nn 

F^Ueiatioa of Indian^ StSents of whi?^Drf Bosi 


of the students stand for casual, tempomry 
relations ; the rest prefer a stable married life. 
The gills are treated with inoreasinR ' politeness, 
fewer distinctions are drawn between Party and 
non-Party members, and a more friendly 
atmospheie prevails. ' ' ‘ 

On tbe other hand, a new ambitious type ia 
beginning to appear. This brand of student wants 
a snug berth for himself, and is inclined to look 
down on •women. Tho reason for this may bo 
that the female students are of a higher standard 
than tbe males— supposedly bec.-vuse tho present 
epoch encourages tho feminine temperament. The 
old-fashioned girl is going out of style and is 
being replaced by up-todate young viomeD. full 


IS a taember. , 

Tb% member wad iiioads at. \bo gatbP«i*S' 
(about in number) and Uie chairman of the 
evening wished him and Mrs. Boso bon voyage. 


Swedish Students as anti-drink Workers 

It fills one with hupo to learn from ihe- 
/jiferiwftonaf Student that Swedish students 
are going on anti-alcohol lecture tours — 

— „ The leadei-a of the Swedish Students Absti- 

ol initiative, and eager to change and inflnence nence. Society regard tho lecture work they have 
their men or man, as the case may be. If present organized as perhaps tho most valuable task that 
tendencies continne, the Russian male will be they' have- undertaken in their educational ’work 
reduced either to a sort of drone or to a self- against • Alcoholism. ■ On oao hand, it seeki 'o 
KeSing opportunist, •while tho real progress of bring ^information • on tho temperance question W 
^ country -wUl rest in the bands oi tho younger students and ' the boys and girU m 
ThpVft 5 » V ^ ‘ schools! of Sweden r on tho oUierhand, 'adds 

ground for opUnusm. new members as a result of thd work done by 

.mcQ rnnonf..^.. .. . ... g. S. U. U. and keeps former members active, 

A number of young men and women, inostlv 
university students, selected by the Centrah 


some grounn lor opunusm. 
valued'^ connot ^ easily come by. it is 

twelve v^d the students wori from 

vwcive lo thirteen hours a day, -and even more. 
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Board, are sent out on circuits, or separata lec- 
ture engascments, especially la the fall months, 
to Tanous • parts of tlie country. These speakers 
visit the_ local groups connected with tha society 
and deUTer, lectures at meebngs of the society 
and the public gatherings airaaged by these looaJ 
societies : they work for the distribution of 
temperance literature. 


domination, can never assert their complete in- 


Egyptian Independence— and India 

Dr. Taraknath Das writes in The Chinese 
Students’ Monthly on tha Egyptian Indepen- 
dence and India. 

Great Britain has theoretically acknowledged 
the independence of Egypt ; but in actnal practice 
Egypt’s sovereignty is limited. 'Under the garb of 
protecting tho interests of foreigners, the British 
Government maintains the right to interfere in 
Egypt^ internal affairs. Great Britain mtanges 
upon Egypt’s territorial sovereignty by mamtaining 
British -troops on Egyptian soil Lastly, Egypt 
Gqcs_uot enjoy the freMom of carryieg on foreign 
relation^ to promote her best interests 

The Egyptian Nationalists, the followers of the 
late Zaglul Pasha, are determined to remove these 
limitationa of sovereignty of their uotherUnd aod 
make her truly independent of foreiini control. 
Qtt the other Hand all, the political parues of Groat 
Bntain are imperialisUo m acuon. They are virta- 
ally united in following the policy of preserving 
the British Empire at any cose. 

Egypt will hare a bad time of it for 

Todav. as a matter of general principle. Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Spam, to preserve tbeit 
IforUi African colonial empires, are agreed to 
follow a uniform policy of keeping the North 
Afghan peoples ondcc sabjeclioa. 

Willingly or unwillingly, India will be 
made to share the guilt though not the 
gains will go to her masters ; 

British authorities are hoping that commnaat 
struggle between the liindus^ana ftloslems of India 
will prevent the Induu Natioualists from making 
their agi.ation eflectire They are depeadfag npon 
a section of Moslem Indian leaders (eaneaally of 
the Punjab and Bengal) to support the BntJsb In- 
dian Government against the Indiau Nationalists. 
They are hoping that the demand of Moslem 
Indians wilt alTord snleudid opportunity to 
perpetuate "Communal Representatioa which is 
bound to promote communal distrust and cenQict 
and hinder the cause of national solidarity. 

Many Moslem Indian supporters of the Bnlisi 
autocracy m India are Pan-lslamists. Uowever, it 
is a fact that for some reculiar , reasons thw ^ 
not seem to realize that India bolds the key to the 
Rolntion of international P.robjeras affecting the bw 
East. Central Asia, the . Middle East and the 
East. They seem to ignore the fact that, unless 
the people of India becorno masters of their o™ 
country and control Indians Internal Aflai^ 
National Defense andboreign Policy, one of the 
Islamio countries, now under British control anj 


It may be safely asserted that as long as 
BntaiQ holds India in subjection,, she, for tho 

K urpose of rctainmg control over the sea route to 
idia, will maintain some form of control over 
Egypt Thus some day after the Indifin people 
wiU recover their national freedom, tha final act 
of Egypt’s struggle for independence may be 
enacted in India. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the All-lndia National Congress, during the 
last session held at Madras, adopted a resolution 
in favour of Egyptian independence. 

East and West to Indians in West 
The Edinburgh Indian says its 

Editorial — 

There is an inner contest between East and 
West The East has survived because of its 
culture, aod the West la now leading becanse of 
us tremendous snocesa m physical science. On 
the one hand, the West is now transplanting 
thoughts of the Lash On the other hand, the 
East IS tempted to follow m the footsteps of the 
West while watching its new lead- After 
years of etrogglo the West has learnt bow to 
face tronliles and why strength is nooessary. but 
the East tnu learnt wbat is perhaps a more 
important lesson— that though old age may bring 
wiikIoco through experience, it also nrings weak-' 
ness To-day we find the West sending its 
people to the East as traders, soldiers and 
governors, while the East sends only students— 
students to know bow to assiinilate what is best 
and beneficial in the West. Thus their purpnso 
is not similar. The object of tha one is to pre< 
serve, and that of the other is to observe, and 
thereby revive The contest lies not lo th» 
purpose, but in the speed to gam security for tne 
purpose. 

Not very far back from our present age in 
the history of man there was a time when tha 
purpose of vanous nations of the world was 
directed towards the extension of area of land 
under domination. For some, perhaps, it was 
necessary for the material maintenance of their 
well-beiog, but forolhers it was just acnrlons game 
Aw-jjwnffff was- ito* fite steagfffe for usiiiWiuviis 
for others it was an attainment of fashion of tha 
age. We shall not be far from the truth if we 
say that Eacope was not ont of that pnrsuit. 

To capture land and utilise it to every possible 
extent was the clamour of instinct of nations tlien.' 
When such was the state of things outside. East 
was mosiiuc upon its glory achieved in the pash 
Uoguatd^ as it was. East lost many of its bnlli- 
ant jewels, not to shine again. What was fashion 
(call it necessity if yoj like) some years ago, has 
DOW taken the shape of ‘policy.” Policy of the 
present age is to maintain things gamed m the 
pash Thus we will not have mnch to say against 
tha Indian Reform Commission when its report 
will be announced, for we know that no Commis- 
sioa can give what India wants to-day. It is the 
Indian people alone who must work for their own 
salvatioo. 
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League aud China 

On the Chinese appeal to the League of 
Nations conherning the Japanese invasion of 
Shantung, the follomng observations of 
Javan WccUy Chronicle v?ill bo read v?ith 
interest : — 

Long ago, ■when the Laapue of Nations was 
still an ideal, people had an idea that when sticJi 
a body cime into being there wonld be a sort of 
supreme court of appeal. If a weak nation com* 
plained that it was even threatened by a atrong 
one. wise and impartial representatives of the 
Powers, it was supposed, would examine tho case, 
and decide whether tiio complaint was a iust one. 
It the weaker power’s fears turned onl to bo 
unfounded, the wise men would not tbereupon 
be scornful, but would searcli into tho causes for 
such disturbing suspicious, and have them removed. 
However, the League has never operated that way. 
There have been national disnutes since its 
formation : it started quite well, with Sweden 
and Finland agreeing to leave tbe settlement of 
the AaUnd Island dispute to the League : bat. that 
appears to have exhausted the League’s capacities. 
It occupies itself ■with a number of activities, all 
excellent in their way, like a sort of glonfied Red 
■Cross 5 but when the military men get busy, whv 
then the League seems to understand that old 
women must not interfere with serious afTaus. A 
telegram from Geneva states that the appeal made 
bv the Chinese Nationalists to the Ijeague of 
Nations concerning the invasion of Shantnog bv 
Japan has caused quite a flutter. This flutter is 
described as being due to tbe fact of the Nanking 
■Government not even being a member of the 
Leasne, the consequence of which, from the 
inridical point of view, is that tbe appeal has 
hardly any standing. If the appeal is so laeffectual, 
then whv the flutter? But it is a strange sort of 
League if it refuses to listen to any communication 
from nations which are not members. Such an 
attitude reduces it to a sort of combiro for self- 
interest, and if anybodv has aggressive deigns 
against a conntry ivhicb i's not a member of the 
Ijcague, ■well, they must iust go ahead. No cry 
for help from a non member can bo listened to: 
wo should never know where we were. 

The most striking feature of the bnsiness of 
presenting an appeal to the League is Ibo alacrity 
and. ingenuity with which a search is immediately 
instituted for reasons for doing nothing “How 
can ivo nut this troublesome person off ?” ia the 
first instinct, the Council being in fe.ir of losing 
face by being defied by even a second-rate Power 


Democracy and Autocrats 

Is Democracy a Failure i-i a vital question 
today and in Current History Ex-Kaiser 
1 VI { • “/ Mussolioi. and Governor 

likS’" “"Hand) Bay 'Emphatically yes.’ 
Slle a -hi-'"" ?• ■«•>•’ In 

- Protessor says : - aulMral* Ibe 


To conceive of democracy Im terms of tha 
mob is as unfair as to conceive of autocracies in 
terms of a Nero or an Ivan the Torribic. 

Instructive aro tho ideas of tho historian 
regarding tho best form of government and 
Democracy :~ 

This brings ns to a point which somehow is 
often forgotten in this vorld-old controversy as 
to tho beat form of government We keep for- 
getting that we cannot get x-id of the ’people 
by concentrating our attention upon the raonarca. 
They aro always there, , just as inueh mere m 
monarchies as in republics t and their interest 
in their own betterment is a contmuiog one 
under all forms of government. Now after 
centuries of experimentation, we are fiDdmg that 
there is only one path of progress ■which does 
not turn back upon itself> and that is through 
the education and advanccmcot of tho entire 
nation. Education is as definitely called for m 
the field of politics as in art or science or 
liieralare : for politics is, after all, a part of the 
art of living. In its theoretic aspects it plays 
witli the forces of ccqnom.ics. national char^- 
terisUcs, geographical situations and tho changing 
phenomena of material forces, as well ns tho 
xnhoiited streogth of ancient and accepted ideals 
and in institutions pertinent to its need, it builds 
tho architecture for a society to Hvo in. Dome* 
cracy is a nation at school studying tho groat 
theme of human adaptation. But it should not 
be forgotten that tliis schooling has only just 
begun : for there never wero any coi^ietu 
demoenmies in the world before our day. There 
was slavery to falsity its antique counterpart : 
there was privilege to modify and limit its capa* 
cities in the early modern period. Its advent is 
BO recent that only now has it begun to grapple 
with the final problem of its great concerns, 
namely, tho inter-relation of tho States in which 
it has taken its most enduring form. 

Democratic Exi’eiuuzhts Still Evolitnq 

This nownoss of democracy means that it has 
not by any means completed any of its experi- 
ment. It is still working with a parliamentary 
form which it has inherited from tho earlier days 
of the formation of tlie national State, when 
representation rested primarily upon the basis of 
an agricultural society. Itepresentation according 
to localities is the simplest and oldest method 
that has been devised, and is valid in so far as 
these localities have political personality based 
upon local interests and points of view. But the 
cros».«ection of any nation that lias achieved 
industrial democracy is not the same as that of 
tho agricultural era, and representative govern- 
ment must take account of tlie transformation 
that IS going on within the State and adapt itself 
to the new sil.uatiou. There will be. therefore, 
many changes m the form of deraocratio govern- 
— wiin rereience to (he problem of represen* 


Ution. 


Post War German Mind 


Post TTar Germany is (o some a fufuro 
teiQi, to some others a helpless object of 
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pity, to others again a cariosity ; but to per boor in the air ■will ba an every-day— or 

ail Germany is of eagrossias; interest, aotl ni. 

of tbo greatest German novelists of tbo day, expression of opinion eighty years a"o to the 
Lion Fenchtwanger, the author of ‘Jew Suss, eff«t that sixty .miles per hoar might be faut 

and 'The Ugly Duchess,’ on The German tott^ ^rta action. 

>7iin/i in tha Toniibw ^7>-nro«<f opeed is so . relative that without its accom- 

mtm m ine i^onaon jLxpress. mnying seusatioas it is virtually uunoticeable. 

There is much talk m Germany just now of iha tMid development of engines, of electrical 
what is known as ‘S, chlichkeit’— 'thingiineas,’ a methods of transmission, and tfle economical nse 
practical realism which insists on getting down of fuel are all leading to a decreasing weight and 
the brass tacks of life. Berlin is fond of calling an mcreaso of speed in our travelling vehicles, 
itself the most American city in Europe. It is When we remain in constant touch with homes 
‘the thing’ to Jaogh at enthasiasras and force down and offices toroughout oar tours alt over the 
emotions to the sphere of things measurable world at speeds which will render it possible to 

and real. pay week-end visits to India, we shall lose'tha fear 

“As soon, however, aa you pass beyond the of bodily translation, and we only look for more 
newspapers and literary coteries, and leave the comfort or new means of thought transmission 
great city of Berlin, yon tod that all this m order that our dwindling bodies can ba saved 

Americanism is external. It is paint: a modish from all exertion. , ,, , 

pose which has no bearing on the true character lu motor-cars it is not only nigh speed that 
of the nation. causes danger, it is the immense forces produced by 

„ -II you ™i.to Bod . faotor, commo. lo eray fcoSns”,' wo Sy “[rayelto‘"<S 

wh}rh*Tnn ***** ***'’ the air becomes import- 

wolch yon can calculate all his other peculiarities, .ant Even tn dav it is ref-assaiw tn upt nd 

t**® elccfnca! charges Dpon the si'k skin of 
is airships produced by the rush of wind. Who knows 

.**'f*® ** rehgiou and meta- hut that these very forces may not eventually 

® c 1^- .>•» bo tiiroed to useful account until we regard this 

Surpnso may follow iletr Feuchtwaogers next ^rld as a mere laoding-grouDd m the path of 

Msertion— that P'htics do not a^ al to the travel so vast as to he beyond conception.'' 

l,\ German, fpreigu affairs l^ve tom cold, and the “Wide-world travel is not aa accomplished 
class-war interests him little. ' Then— . . fj^jt ,t • • . r . 


cla^-war interests him little. Then ,t ,g beginning How mterestiOB it 

The musical feeling of the German is nght jjjj, jnhabitants of Central Africa 

down deep within him. It is take week-end excursions to Hyde Park on Sunday 

ana Bwift to condemn the cheap and joaft^iay^ morniog. or when the necessary power is trans- 
lle liM little love of poma but great sympathy Quied over half a continent from centralist 
for vcll-prodnced. drama. His craving for culture co^.mmes.’’ 
is constant, hard to satisfy, and often rather __ 

pedanlic. 

“Oerctian Hteraturo fs not light and ptea«anf. . 

but the Germans write and read more books than Marriages and Divorce which wii s 
any other people under the sun, Their scicntiBc the dav : 

literature is more theoretic than practical— it is 

twice as ooraprebensivo as that of any other race. In this age of speed speedy divorces’ are 
and 19 absorbed not m^ly by a narrow drcle of however, so much in the air as they 

S5S™' -WhyV L.d -WhSlS » Mine's .™ t" tha 

wjdh greater insistence than any cth^r nation. Judge Appell from the Baltimore o/i/i to 
I^ss frequently than others he asks ‘Wliat for?* prove that old-fashioned marriages aro still 
and even then ha does not press overhard for an fashion . — 

answer “Despite bis lip-parade of practical realism ... . . on .l j 

and his much-falked-of business iQstiDcl.ihe . I® ‘,*'1'' 

German is a fucdamentally reflective being. He of population in 1830 . they were 10 - a thousand 
to ihe Tiomt of awkwardness, kindly, heavy- m I9W . (hey averaged 1052 a thousand /or the 


13 slow to the point of awkwardness, kindly, heavy- io'>>o- 

mannered, contemplative, and lel.aUe, ’'“-Th.rt/i.Jlil per cent, of th. inhabitann of the 

— , Dnited Suites were married in 1910. according 

to the ceo^ns figures for that year. This propor- 
i-oT o j T- -i. tion had increased to more than 40 per cent, m 

IXio opeed JLiimit 192G. Despite a prevailing opinion to the contrary, 

... , ,, - r» e our people are continuing to marry in normal 

1, Speed 13 tbo cry of tho age, and rrof. numbers. Tho figure of a So per cent, fall in 

A M Low is of opinion (as can bo seen mamage licenses can reflect nothing but a local 
torn Maartinln in the a,,7vJ/«./) that. bere or mm,»mnt^n„t.aUon. 

13 no speed limit tor man . ^ rapid, it sUU strikes at only a very small minority 

“That every one should appreciate the import- of American homes. Out of something over 
ance of speed is very maferiaf. We must secustoin SijOOOiOOO conrics in this country, 1S0.6S6 secured ; 
ourselves to the idea tliat m the future 500 miJes divorces in I92G. 
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This much married dreaded phenomenon of the 
decayinp Ameircan home is something that every 
body tailvs about as tho it were a fact somewhere, 
hut always remote from our own circle of friend*. 
Looking about us in our Own neighbourhood, we 
see happy, prospering famiUes, such as. wo ^ew 
in our youth. Wo do see broken .. homes hero 
and there but very much in the minority i 

Tho tendencies towards materialism semshness 
spiritual insolvencey and aense-gratificatipu which 
I emphasized above rare .present and obywiis 
everywhere. They are increasing -to an onunons 
exteivt. But they still aro very hr from infecting 
the American home universally. Tho dntt has 
not become so powerful as to be irresistible. 


Turkey’s Religioua Outlook 

Turkey wag ninch agitated over the 
Christian propaganda in Araericao Schools. 
But Turkey h fair to all religions as will 
appear from an article by Aid. Asim Boy 
jQ Yahil (quoted by the Literary Digest 
for May 19, 1928.) 

“Turkish laws do not permit any disertmioatiou 
in deabngs as between Moslems and Christians. 
Any one may profes^ any religion be chesses. 
Such matters of consdence lie outside tlie duties 
of government. Tho fact that the edocatioual 
system of the Turkish republic is based upon 


Artificial Silk Floss and 7am.^ , Pmuts. 
„ „ «fc Cotton Pieco Ocioas Tds. 

„ „ k WooUen „ 

Piece Goods 


secular principles.” adds Asmi. “is not an .ovenso 
for making Christians out of Turkish children.” 


' Silk Culture 

The China Jonnial do.YQtcd' in .tb^ May 
is§uo a, great deal, of attention to silk, pa 
fho foilowing will shoo that thcro are reasons 
for it : — 

The astounding. increase in tho production of 
aTlificjal silk dunng the past few, yea«, and . the 
enormous profits mado ty the companies engaged 
in tbe development of that iauustry. read almqst 
like a romance. As poiijtsd out bv the founders Of 
one of Jhe n;i(?st importaut of the, arttflcial sdk 
producing companies, the world’s 'population is m- 
crftising at a faster rate , than can be kept pace 
■with, by the production of silk, and cotton goods 
for clothing i which simply means that every bit or 
additional fabric for clothing that can be produced 
must find a ready consumption. • This accounts for 
the fact that the onortnous production of fabrics 
of artificial silk and artificial wool (for wool. too. 
now has .a very good substitute) hag not affected 
tbo world’s consumption of silk, cotton or woolen 
goods. . I 

Following is a table kindhv supplied by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Statlstioal Department 
giving statistics of tbe import of artificial silk. eto. 
into Shanghai during the past three years. 


. 392-0. 
'27.2.^3 
2.191 090 
• 183.442 
1,114.229 


3926. 

42.781 

3.GD3.G98 

-363.781 

3,151.301 


3927. 

82,109 

5,130123 

221.473 

869,193 


The silk export trade of Shanghai is, as lai^e 
this year a.s over, vet great quantities ot • artificial 
silk are being used fn ^B-irope, and America for 
the manufacture of fabnea that are finding a ready 
sale. 

In Shanghai, perhaps unknown to .(he general 
public, a very big industry fa artificiat silk and 
artificial woolen goods has arisen. In fact, fabric 
of this nature is actually being maanfactared in 
Shanghai on a large scalo and shipped to Enrope 
and America, some of the fitulT being of such high 
ouality and beautiful design as to compare more 
than favourably with that o/Eiiropeaa manufacture 
Strangely enough, this local productiou is not 
all used to satisfy local douiaud, and largo qoau* 
titieg of artificial silk fabric are imported. , 

AH of ivhich goes to show how important is tho 
buk industry, with which must be included (ho 
production and weaving of artiacial silk, to 
bhanghai and China generally. 


‘Risks’ in Labour life 

9^ ‘Risk’ in connection 
statistics’ forms fho subject of 
n informativo. and remarkable article by 
• . ^lXoa in tbe Inhrnational Ltxbour 


Hevicw, May. Risks inclado iUnomploynieuf, 
sickness, accidents a ‘confused Tormlnology’ 
and industrial disputes, each of which has 
been fhroiighly . stuiiied, and the writer’s 
coDclnsion ou their basis is'tlds : 

Tho problem of measuring risk has not yftt been 
reduced to 3 ^ common eet of principles. Though 
each of the risks his its special peculiarities which 
must necessarily be takon into account ia measur- 
ing tpo risk, yet there are certain common princi- 
ple^, underIving the problem. 

For r.ach social risk, two diflerent rates can 
can be .calculated, frequency and seventy* and 
though m oracUco prominonce has been given in 
certain social risks to tho former Co. g. in aecideat) 
and in other social risks to tho latter (e. g. in 
unemployment), both are necessary if tbe whole 
problem of the risk is to bo understood. The fre- 
quency rate corresponds to the probability of an 
event ; the chance of being iniurod by accident 
13 a mcasuro Similar to th.it of the chance of deith 
or tho probai'ihty of dying within tho year” of 
the actuary. ,Xho sovoritv rate is , a raai^uroof 
the loss oorasiotiod liy .such events and is of value 
to the worker ID giymg tlic aumf/er of days of 
hp IS liable to lose and to the employer or 
the tjuta m giving tho amount of compensation 
wmea may have to bo paid, or the amuant of 
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pr 9 (luclivd time lost ThU ntd U tlio oao of 
chief TAlae for purposes of (or iasunnea or 
comneDsation. 

Thera ara two methojj of calciilatioir .thU 
seventy rato— oa which tha tima lost on a sio^lo 
<Uy li t.ilca aj mesunre, aad the other fa which 
the timo l(»t o?cr a ccrUio period ia tikeo. Uoth 
of these applieatioos ara iostifUblo, Whero tha 
phcaomecOQ U fairly contiaaous and not subfact 
to sudden and anexnectcd orenta (<ie uncmpfor* 
iDcnt and sickness^ tho asnal method of a “samplo 
seventy rate’* is saliifaclory, oven thonyh there 
may be. and often is in rc;:ard to unemployment, 
a considerable “larnovcr”. In the case of acci- 
dents, however, thongh statistio show that thoro 
13 a remarkable uniformity in the average casual- 
ty rale over a period of rears, ret within these 
' penods tho events often happen with sadden and 
erntie movemeoLv, and it is moro desirable to 
^Iculato the time lost by considenfii; not a single 
day but a long period. The source and nature of 
the statntica also determine which of these 
methods is to bo used* 

Hitherto there has. Lees no general survey of 
the problem of social nsk as a whole. In some 
cases, the evil has not been considered at all from 
the point of view of a nak. The risk of bc»auoe 
nnempjoyed by reason of a stnke or lockoot may 
bo as important to tho workers in some countries 
.cr industries as the mk of becoming di3able>l 
through, sickness or accident, and the toss of 
prodaction may bo as senous to employers or the 
MTUmooity as the loss tbrongh other risks, yet 
me 8tati«tics of industrial duputes bare not 
hitherto teen compiled with a view to measunog 
this risk. 

What America thinks of tho Afghan Toar 
Tho Amir rather tho Kiog of dfgbaaisfaa 
is back to his territories, but ho still looms 
large in tho press of the Continent of the 
Now World. Interostiag and significant 
are the following remarks of The New 
Republic, 

Shortly before the Ameer of Afghanistan began 
bis tnnmphal tour of Europe, the papers carried 
au inconspicuous report of the opening of an air 
Aiw jfkflwwuv* or JlnofcftfUar wulb lEnhn'. 

the capital of Afghanistan. The line tis operated 
by the ilussian govcniiticnt. and connects with 
Iba air route from Moscow to Tashkent- Thero is 
no railroad across Afghanistan. The map shows 
how the rails have pushed up to Quetta and 
I’cshawar on the Indian border, and to Koosbk on 
tho Turkestan border, but the dnol link is lacAiog. 
The Uindu Koosh mountains may partly account 
lor its atiscnce. but trade history ofTers a better 
explanation. From time to time before the War, 
lintisb or Rnsaian interests would project a roil- 
toi^ into Afghaaistan. only to (bid their plans 
obstructed by jealous ffnssian or yn.tisfi interesls- 
So the only western approach to India was by ^ 
the Bonthemmost rail route across Asia was at the 
level of northern Manclinna, and .Aighamstan 
remained, as Chichonn recently called it, a fortress 
at the junction of the Asiatic trade routes. «ow 
this fortress is claiming new attention., Tho King 
of England gave the Ameer and his queen a 


doubly royal welcomo oa hit visit last month, 
nerar referred to the Anglo-Afghan wars, aud 
looked away politely lu the carnage whoa tho 
non-cHslaat Ameer blew his noso with his (lagers. 
The Uuuians are providing a competiag entcrtain- 
meat; the (faviijos a.T? wily dmfomrts and feffow 
oncnUls. Even if their hoipitatity should fail to 
outahina King Osorgs’s, they would stiU hive 
atofea a march ou bun. AmanuUah is used to 
(Coiug liomo in a caravan. Now ho con go homo 
la a Itussua aeroplane. 

Colour Prejadics Djing^ 
ft is rofroshio^ to learo this from \Tha 
World Tomorrow : 

Two Negroes have been asked to contribufo 
to the new Eocyclo padia Hrilannici Dr. W E. U. 
Dubois will wn to on the litoratuio of the Negro ; 
James Weldon Johnson on Negro music. 

Pacifist-jpirit 

The samo journal — pacifist itself— has from 
tho poo of Ueinhold Niebuhr tho following 
on tho pacifist position ; 

Tho Validity of the padljst position rests in a 

f ;cseral way upon the assumption that men are 
otelligcQt and moral and (hat a generous attitude 
toward them will ultimately, if not always immo* 
dUlciy. discover, develop and cballenge what is 
boot in them This is a largo assumption which 
every specific insunoe wjil not justify. The 
strategy of love therefore involves some risks ate 
not oa great os they are Bometimes made to appear 
(or the simple reason that love does not only 
discover bot it croates moral purpose, Tho cymo 
who discounts the moral potentialities of human 
oatore seems always to verify hiscnticaf appraisal 
of butnan nature for (be reason that his very .scep- 
ticism lowers ibemoral potentialities of the Indmdoals 
and groups with which ha deals. On the other 
hand, the faith which assumes generosity in the 
fellowman is also verified bocause it tends to 
create what it assumes. It a nation assumes that 
there IS DO protoction agabat tha potential pent 
of a neighbor but the force of arms. Us ossnmp- 
tioo 18 stl too oasliy lustifled. for suspicion croates 
suspicion, feir creates fear, and hatred creates 
iV ilf .irifeiwatiny J? amte .ii; .thu" .nnp- 
Bcction how in the relations of France aud 
Uermaoy eioce the war every victory or seeming 
victory of the nationalists in Oormaoy has given 
strength to the chauvinists of France, and vice 
versa ; while every advantage for the forces of 
one nation which believe in tnist has resulted in 
ao atuost immediate advantage for the trustworthy 
elements in tha other. Uenco tha contest between 
the apostles of force and the apostles of love can 
never be decided purely on tha basis of scientiilc 
evidence* Tho character of the evidence is 
determined to a great degree by the assump.tions 
npon which soctaf relations ore initiated. This is 
the fact which gives tbs champions of the strategy 
of love tho tight to venture far beyond the policy 
which a cool and calculating eanity would dictate. 

It nuy not be true that iuve never foils : but it 
18 true that love creates its own victoncs, and 
they are always greater thou would seem possibfo 
from the standpoint of a merely critical observer, I 
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Returned Emigrants at Matiabarz 

I ucdcrsfaud that the Government of. 
India is now in communication with the 
Government of Bengal regarding^ the possl- 
bilily of emigration to Malaya being arranged 
for those returned emigrants at Matiaburz 
who are anxious to take up employment iu 
the country. It will not be out of place to 
mention here that tbo following standard 
wage rates have been Gxed in certain areas 
in Malaya for Indian labourers on estates: 

ilen Women 

(PHr day) (per dav) 

Fairly healthy and §0 Slalavanx 40 MaJayam 

easily accessible Dollar Cents Dollar Cents 

tracts “12 annas “10 annas 

(Province Wellesly) approximately 

Rather unhealthy, 

inaccessible and •'iS alalavam 4G Malayam 

costly tracts Dollar Cents Dollar Cents 

(Inland districts “14 annas “II annas 

of Penany) ^ approximately approximately 
Tbo Goveinment is endeavouring to pay 
\l3 own etnp)oyees Vnesn Ta\os and an ciiorh 
is being made to get the standard rates 
applied to private employees in other areas. 

It is DOW for the returned emigrants at 
Matiaburz to make their choico. If they got 
an opportunity to go to Malaya let them go 
after knowing these facts and figures. I 
do not know anything about the cost of 
living in Malaya but there can be no doubt 
that it will bo higher than that of Indio. It' 
is necessary lo explain everything to these 
unfortunato people beforo their doparturo to 
Malaya. 

^ I am glad that the Ooverntnoot of India 
is -now trying to do soraothlng for theso 
pcoplo. ilr. S. A. Waiz, Assistant Secretary 
° I T> Indian Citizenship Associa- 
' i 2Sth ““ 


“I in^y tell you tint tiio Eiucatton Dapartt^^cat 
o! ihe Government of India is horribly slo\y 
indifferent towards these unfortunate Reop|f._ ^ 
AUer mv \3fii visit to CalcuMa inl92b th® 
Governm«it of India bad definitely 
ameliorate the helploss condition of theso 'vrcipnsa 
countrymen of onrs. but inspi.te of our repeo«^ 
reminders their condition continues to be as 
as over.” 

Tho problem of these returned einigfhpts ^ 
has been continually before the Ipdian 
public and tbo Govermoent for tho last sovon 
or eight years. After a good deal of 
tiod io tho press Jlr. Andrews was ablo ,to 
persuade the Indian Oovernnicnt to Siro 
Its. ten thousands to tho lodiau Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee, which did uso- 
foi work for more than a year. But ns soon 
as this cominlttco ceased to exist tlio 0°* 
vernment, so far as we know, did not 
anything to ameliorate the condition of theso 
wretched returned eraigranfs. A number pf 
them died inisorable deaths living as do iu 
tbo most unhealthy quarter of Calcutta. It 
Yho Govemmen't )iad 'oeen at a)\ carrinV 
about theso peoplo it could have dono a 
great deal to improve the lot of theso pooplo 
by inviting tho assistance of somo uou- 
official workors, as it did iu 1921, but it did- 
n’t do anything of this sort. 

A’^esterday , I interviewed somo c£ theso 
returned emigrants. Moro than five hundred 
of (hem have already got their uamis 
registered at the Kmigratioa oiBce to bo 
to Malaya. Thuro still remain a few niislod 
by some* malcontents to boliove that they 
may he sent to Trinidad or British Guiana. 
Of this there seems to bo no possibiht/- I 
have one suggestion to make in this con- 
nection. Leailets written iu vernacular 
should be distributed among theso pooplo 
Riving all possibio information about Malaya 
and telling theso people to mako their choice. 
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Five years a^o some o{ these people 
"'ere seat to Mauritius by the GoTcrnment 
and most of them rcturaed again to Calcutta 
to lire here in those dirty quarters! It is to 
bo hoped that the GoTeromeat ^ould give 
consideration to this suggestion. 

Joint Imperialism and Chhota 
Imperialists 

My notes in tho Modern Jieiieio of 
ifarcb on this snbject have attracted much 
wider attention than I expected. The Indian 
Dally Mail of Kenya, the Zanzibar Voice, 
the African Chronicle of South Africa, and 
the Vriddhi of Fiji bare commented upon 
them. I bare read these commenfs carefoJJy 
and with an open mind bat they bare only 
convinced me of tho rightness of the views 
aod sentiments expressed by the poet 
Tagore, Mehatma Gandhi and Dinbandbu 
Andrews. The Feet is absolutely right 
when ho says “One only right to be in South 
Africa at all is that the Native Africans, 
to whom tho soil belongs, wish as to be 
there.” I am afraid oar colonial critics 
tahe a diilcreDt attitude aod thus there is 
a fundamental difTerence between our views. 
It is not a question of mere sentiments 
or over-snspiciousness as the Zanzibar Voice 
puts it. If oar compatriots in the Colonics 
have an earnest desire to serve the cause 
of the Natnes, let them do so by opening 
schools and hospitals for them, by living 
among them and devoting a part of Ibeir 
charities to their institutions. No donbt 
they have done a great deal of good to 
Natives bat indirectly. Will our critics 
tell us bow much good they have done 
ditcctly ? With the exception of the late 
Mr. M. A. Desai I do not know of aoy 
Indian leader in Nast Africa who stood up 
for the lights of the Africans. Let us 
cease to talk of tho Natives in a patronising 
manner as most of oar leadeis m the 
colonics have been doing. The very idea 
of trasteeship has something of the superior 
attitude so freqnently taken up by the 
“whi'ea” and we, who hare suffered, at their 
hands must not copy their arrogance. It 
is all very nice to say on the paper that 
the interests of the African Natives mast 
be paramount, and that if, and when, those 
interests and these of the immigrant races 
should conflict, the former should prevail 
but has this noblo sentiment been ever 
carried into practice ? Thera is nothing 
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but hypocrisy behind it and we must 
refose to faa hypocrites even in the company 
of the British the British Imperialists in India 
have been saying that they ate the trustees 
of the dumb millions and we know to our 
cost what this trusteeship means. What 
reiwons have we got to suppose that the 
British Imperialist in Fiji or Kenya is 
different from his cousin in India ? And 
then what gnarantee is there that we shall 
not be as bad trustees of the Africans or 
the Fijians as the British have been. Tho 
probabiiity is that we shall bo much worse. 
A slave will prove a much worse slave- 
owner than a free man. During tho days 
of slavery the slaves received the harshest 
possible treatment at the hands of their own 
coaotrymen under the service of the white 
planters 

Mahatma Gandhi, who understands tho 
Dieotality of our countiymeo abroad much 
better than any one else, has written 
' I fear that if the British Imperialist rulers 
offer the Indian emigrants in auy part of the 
world, eulficieat loduoemeot. they will succumb 
and imagine that they are ‘equal partners’ not 
knowing that they are but Jackals’.” 

It will be really uofoitonate if onrcolonial 
compatriots fall n victim to this policy 
of 'Joint imperialism’ so aptly called as 
'Jackal policy’ by Mr CF. Andrews. 


Fort Hare College 

Shnjut Bhawaoi Dayal Sanyasi, a promi- 
nent worker of South Africa, has, .it my 
request, sent the following communicatioa 
about (be College at Fort Hare — 

“As desired by you I give here my views 
rcgacdins the Foit Haro College Scheme. The 
“Ueotlemea's Agreement” states that better 
piovision i^hall be made for Indian Students 
at Fort Hare, and the Jcdian Commusity 
ID South Africa has generally agreed to 
this proposal with the excepuon of a few short 
sighted people who cannot at present see beyond 
the polituad horison. There is bo fear of losing 
diginity or degrading oneself by atlending tMs 
college which has been a great boon to the 
members of the Indian Community in the past. 
1 know that Indian students hud some difficulty in 
their meals when attending this College, bnt I was 
told by responsible people Oiat this defect could 
be easily remedied provided there was a h-ger 
number of Indian students. Whv should Indians 
object to send thejr children to tho College ? We 
/.faim equ^ity with the Europeans and we shall 
hava no objection if they, admit us in their 
GoUegea to-uay : why then should we object to 
attend a NaUve College ? Many Mohammedan 
and Binda slodents bare studied in this institu- 
tion and aro proud of their Mma 2Ialcr. The 
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Natives are proaressiog. This is their county 
and we have no right to grumble at the 
arrangement made by the Rt. Hon. Sastn. 
Of course it will be left to the leaders to 
decide when the final arrangement are made. 
The Poet. Rabindranath Tagore, has rightly 
rebuied Habib Motan and his crowd and he hM 
sounded the right note at the right moment and 
bis statement has been greatly appreciate by 
majority of people of S. Africa. Why should the 
Natives, who attend this College, be considered 
lower than the Indians ? Professor Jahava who takes 
Latin and the European Professors who teach 
other Eubiecta are qualified to teach students m 
any College of the world. I am afraid the 
agitation against this College is carried on with 
some personal and ulterior motives by people who 
have no inkling of what education is and I should 
warn the India public not to be misled by the 
writings of irresponsible people who represent 
none except themselves. 

A Responsible Statement 

The Secretaries of the Congress in 
South Africa write in the Natal Advertiser : — 
“The objections raised against the facilities for 
higher education at Fort Hare are ridiculous and 
beyond the comprebension of aoy>ono claiming 
that men are equal and that one’s education and 
oharacter should, if at all. be the lioeof demarcation. 
wha( one would like to say to these objectors is 
that if it is the proper thing to clitim to sit 
alongside the European for your studies why not 
alongside a nativo of the country? If the European 
docs the wrong by refusing this right, has the 
Indian the right to look down upon a native and 
refuse to sit alongside of him V We have yet 
to learn tliat two wrongs make a right. What is 
more regrettable about these objection to Fort 
Haro is that it savours of base ingratilado in 
return for what that institution has doue for 
several Indian youths. Wn arosuro if those young 
men who Lave gone to England from Fort Haro 
for their further studies are to learn of what is 
being said about their Alma Mater, their blood 
will boil.” 

In view of these opiuions so ably 
expressed by Sanyasi Bbawani Dayal, Vico- 
President of the Natal Congress and the 
Congress Secretaries, the Indian publio 
shonld reject the irresponsible ntterances 
of OUT Chhofa imperilists. 

An Advice to Mr. C. F. Andrews 

The editor of Indian Views of Sooth 
Africa after strongly criticising Mr. Androwe’ 
article on the Round Table Agreemoot pub* 
li»hcd in the yiodcm Hcview of April 1923, 
effers him the following piece of advico:— 

Wo know wo are In very bail odour with the 
uCT. Anartwi and other of our vcncrabics rimply 
to to mcrccaary-mindcd slaves 
tha to ‘tick to the 

bo umh and damn tho consrqucncfs. Neverfhe- 
i«a. we will vcaluro to prctfia- him a word 5 


wcll>meant advice, and that is ; Slmo politics ^ 
you would the devil, for they are both of a kin 
becat^e Saint and Politician are diametrically 
anta gonistic terms -To the Rev. 0. F. Andrews 
who is a gentle, sweet, sacrificing servant ot 
humanity— whose noble fire to serve Hun ana 
His oppressed creatures knows no bounds— w.nOi 
while iumself sick spends sleepless nights tenuiDo 
small pox victims ; crosses oceans to succour Uie 
poor and the needy— To him— To this God s own 
good Charlie Andrews wo humbly take off our 
hat* But to the otlier Andrews who— after ,tne 
stylo of Dr. Jackyls Mr. Hyde— is budding out into 
a polished diplomat ; who pays smiliog coorts to 
mmisters and Viceroys and hobnobs with tne 
cunning forces of politics, parties, expediency ana 
propaganda, wo would say : Please chuck ib-J-ho 
game is not worth the candle.” 

I am afraid the Editor of the Indian 
Views has been rather quarter of a century 
too late. If he bad only given this wholesome 
advice in 1004 it should certainly have been 
in time to prevent tbe misguided activities of 
this gentleman. Then the immenso mischief 
that he bad done since that time would hare 
been prevented and evil nipped in the bud, 
to use the phrase of tho editor. Tlio blessed 
lodeoture system should bavo then continued 
at least five years longer and the many 
improvements made in tbe position of our 
people in Ceylon, Malaya, Fiji and other 
colonies should have been delayed at least • 
by a decade, Alas ! now it is too late to 
shut Mr. Andrews’ activities in watertight 
compartments. TTo sympethiso witli _ lilr. 
Editor for tho keen disappointment that is in 
store lor him. 

Though this Andrews is a humanitarian his 
humanity is not divided in difTereut compart* 
ments, educational, social and political etc, and 
ho will continue to serve the cause of ludia in 
all those fields as a humanitarian in spite of 
the advice of tho Editor of tho Indian Views, 

Hindu or Indian ? 

Our readers will remember that His 
Excellency the Governor of F. M. S, while 
icferring to tho appointment of Honourable 
Mr. 8. Veerasaray of Kuala Lumpur as a 
member of the Federal Council, uttered tho 
following Words:— 

‘Thoneb the community which is represented 
now by Mr. Veerasamy is callodi tho Indian com* 
muoity, we regard it as including Ceylonebo. and 
hira 0# ttpfriaUi/ repruenlina Hindu inlatsls on 
thi$ Couneit' 

It was decidedly a mlschievons move 
to pnt tho Indian community of Malaya on 
a wrong track and it has produced its 
desired cficcL The Mohammedans of Klang 
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have passed a resolntion for special resprcseo- 
tatioa ! 

The Tamil Nesan makes the foIlowiDR 
comments on this subject : — 

“We stick to the coavictfon that the Indian 
whatever his caste or creed will ever act In the 
true mtcrests of his conuaonity when he is placed 
in a position of trust and responsibility. In this 
respect we are happy to fmd that the Oovemment 
of India has not allowed itself to ba swayed by 
any other considerations but the fitness of the per- 
son to his task. We have in mind the appoint- 
ment of the first Agent of the Govemment of India 
who was not a Hindu and the present one who 
IS not a TamiL The interests of the Indian 
labourer never Buffered bnt oa the contrary, con- 
siderably improved under their paternal care. 
Appropriately enouKh we have at present a 
Mohimedan of eminence in the person of Sir 
alohammed Habibnllah Sahib Bahadur in charge of 
the port folio of Emigration to Govemment of 
iodia. This briDga back to our muid that 
m the last Commission of Conuiry into 
labour conditions in Malaya it was Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Thambv Slaricar who acc.-ompattied Mr 
Marionbanka the only other metober. All the 
above adds force to our contention that the 
Indians abroad have cotbing to fear from any 
disiinction brought about by rellsion or nativity. 
Iteverting to our original suggestion we wish to Md 
that any other line of conduct will land us in endless 
uituculties and greatly disturb the peaceful 
PTOgrsss of the community in these parts. 

As far 33 our experience goes we feel sure that 
the leading Mohamedans of Klaog have full faith 
in the capacity of the Hon. Mr. Veerasamy 
to protect and further their interests. We are 
sorry for the hasty action of the misguided section 
and we hope thatbetter Counsels would preFoi), and 
correct the wrong impression created. Just as we 
expert our Mohammedan and Chnstiaa brethren to 
acknowledge ^Ir. Veerasamy as the Indian re- 
presentative we make bold to say ,that oar Hindu 
compatnoU will welcome with similar cntbasiasm 
the appointmest of a Mohammedan gentlemao in 
the Straits ConneiL 

We whole-heartedly support the vleivs 
expressed by the Tamil Nesan and earnestly 
reqaest Sir HobibulJah to fate immediate 
action to sfop_ this evil of communalism 
from spreading in the colonies, 

Indian Servants in Kenya 


mately resnlt in common action on behalf 
of the two communities and thus there 
will be a greater chance of the removal 
ot these disabilities. The solution of the 
Indisa problems ia Africa does not lie la 
"due share in the trusteeship of the Africans 
and their nomination along with the 
Europeans to represent native interests" 
but in due share of (lie suflering of the 
dumb Africans, who are the children of the 
soil and who will ultimately control her 
destinies. 

Hindustan Ka Meva foot 

Hera is a resolution passed at the tenth 
anniversary of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
ID Fiji — 

‘This tenth Anniversary of the Arya 
Pratmidhi Sabha of Fiji regards widh 
contempt the words used by Mr. ChowU 
(President, Indian Reform League) in a 
Diceliog of the Madrasis of Suva held on 
26tb December 1927 to the effect that the 
religious people are hadmashes and do not 
know religion ’’ 

The aoDual report of the Indian Reform 
League for tbo year 1927 contains the 
following words . — 

There are, however, in the community, oxlre- 
mists who aUll advocate sectional unity at tna 
exoense of Indian unity as a wnoje, but tneir 
infloence. owing to the recent formation of 
important associationa, is on the wane. 3,neir 
altiludeMS undoubtedly due to ignorance of local 
conditions, os some of these men are new arrivals 
in the Colony. The League trusts that these 
men will soon realise the folly of their acuons and 
fall Into Ime with others representing saner 


Elsewhere ia the same report we read 
“There also arrived in the colony Pandit 
Srilrisboa. Aiyasamaj. , prwher Thakur Sa^r 
SiDgb sod Prof Amicband VidjaJantar, tMchen. 
by prolessioD. We cannot agree with all they 
have raid or done emce their arrival, but. we hojie 
that after they have studied local conditions tney 
will become more liberal in their atutade and 
act di&rently.” i 


I confess that I have read without 
any great regret the news cabled by the 
London correspondent of the Leader that 
the Domestic Servants’ Bill, which orginsUy 
provided for the identification of native 
servants by finger-prints, photographs 
and registration, has been amended so as 
to inclnde Indians also. Nothing -will draw 
the two communities— the Indians and the 
Africans — nearer than comrooa soffeiing at 
tbo hands of the whites. That will dti- 


So we can easily nndersfand for whom 
the hints are meant. 

Some months ago I received news of 
an Aryasamajist preacher in a colony whose 
only business was to condemn the Sanatanists 
and the Muslims and now I learn that a 
Sanatanist has been reading 'Dayanand Timir 
Bbaskac’ a wretched book wntes against 
the Aryasamaj, to bis audiences. 

Psn^t Tota Ram Sanadhya has sent me 
a copy of a letter, alleged to have been 
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•writer by a Sanataoist preacher in India, 
who is extremely anxious to go to Fiji 
Islands. The letter says that the Aryasamaj 
was established to uproot all Dharma and 
it urges the Saoatanists in Fiji to oppose 
it with all their might even at the cost of 
their lives ! 

It has been alleged that some Chrisliana 
have joined hands with tho'Sanatanists in a 
conspiracy against the Aryasamaj. 

Where will these things end ? Has not 
tho time arrived when our religious associa- 
tions in India should take some steps to 
stop the undesirables from going to tho 
colonies? We should specially draw tho 
attention of Pandit Madan Mohan MaWia, Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Shiiyut Narayan Swami to 
this subject. 

It was perhaps Bhartondu Harishchandra 
who used in one of his books tho phraso 
'Hhxduslan Ka Mera foot' (Disunion, a 
peculiar fruit of India). Why should our 
Indian peoplo be so anxious to introduco 
this peculiar fruit in Greater Indi.r also, wo 
fail to understand. 

Indian Education in Tanganyika 

On 29th May. 1928 Sir Donald Cameron 
the Governor of Tanganyika laid tho founda- 
tion stono of tho Indian Central School at 
Darossalaam. After the speeches of tho 
Director of Education and Honourablo Mr. 
S. N. Ghoso, tho Governor delivered a 
sympathetic speecli ^hich was much 
appreciated by tho Indians. Hero is a report 
of tho speech published in tho langaoyika 
opinioa-;~ 

IIU excellency tho Governor tnado an cxcctlcnt 
ipccch vhldi trad a profound effect upaa aH (Aosa 
present on tho ocui«ion. He said that he required 
no thanks from tho Indian community tor comioc 
over to that place to bo able to l.iy tho foumlalioa 
of tho school buililinirs, he had nothinc moro to 
Mil to inhat (ho Uou, tho Director of rducafion 
had already said except to confino himself to two 
or threo thioira in ixirtimlar. Fust was the 
contribution of i:J,C00 by the Indian commnnity 
alteady referred to by tho Hon. tho Director of Edu- 


cation. II. E. congratnlated tho Indian community 
on their readiness to co-operato with tho Govern- 
mcQ^ II. B. fjoinedjwith the Hon. Tho Director 
of education in acknowledging ,.tbo debt .of 
obligation to (ho leaders of tho Indian community 
who eamo forward in tho spirit of real service 
and brought to success tho programme of raising 
tho nocessary fimds. 

n.E. further said that besides the Indian 
Central School. Dar-es-Salaam, the . Government 
had in view the system of grants*m*aid for the 
benefit of other schools in the territory. Ihoy 
were preparing a code of regulations for tliesc 
schools which would in duo course be laid before 
tho Legislativo Council for its approval and in 
which, he said, provision had been made tor seb 
ting up a council to deal with questions connected 
with tho education of the Indian children. Before 
theso draft regulations would bo passed tho 
Indian icadcis would bo given an opportunity to 
disensa them in coubultation with tho Hon, the 
Director of education and other Government 
olBcials. 

Before ho came to Tanganyika he liad 
thought that while returning ho should have 
tho satisfaction to know that tho young Tangan- 
yikan. born of tho Indian parents, tho son of thoso 
who had been taking a large shnro in trade, in 
commerce, in public life of tho Territory would 
DOW have the opportunity and tho means of taking 
bis due place m every phase of the public life 
and (uturodevclopment of the land of his adoption, 
IL B. wished every measure of success to tho 
school. 

Lastly, he emphasised the. hvet that they should 
not foigct that they were building not for to-day, 
not for to-morrow but for generations anq ge- 
nerations to follow , who wouia_ contjoue to reap 
(he benefit long, long after , they (the. present 
gODcratiosS';t bad disappeared from this place, 
(prolonged cheers). 

Tho Governor, it may bo noted, has 
sancUoned £0000 for tho bnildlog of this 
Central school, 

Honourable Mr S. N, Ghose spoke of 
fho 3fay 2yfh 2928 as a red-feffer day in 
tho history of Indian education in Tanga- 
nyika and praised the Governor for bis 
wisdom and foresight. No doubt Sir Donald 
deserves every praise at the hands of our 
compatriots in Tanganyika, for ho has been 
absolutely just and genuinely sympathetic 
towards them. 



India’s Congress Presidentship 
Kvery year, for a good many years, 
one has been reading in tbo papers 
that the coming session of the Indian 
National Congress will bo a very 
important one, that tlio times are critical, 
that momentons issues have to bo settled and 
vital problems solved, or words to tlio sitmo 
elTect. And then it has been argued (bat tUo 
circumstances being such, this or,tbat public 
mao being possessed of this or that suprcuic 
qualification ought t.i bo chosen to lead (bo 
army of constitntlonal or DOD^riolent or 
vnssite (!) fighters to riotocy. Aod so somo 
loading person has been elected prosident. But 
it docs sot seem that tlio cjuntry is oo that 
account any nearer the goal. If, howorcr, wo 
ore blind and do not see that wo are within 
sight of victory, can it be rightly claimed 
that tho nearness of success is duo to some 
one ho log presided orer a particular session 
of the Congress and not somo ouo else? Can 
it even be clainiod that when victory comes 
it wonid bo because tho country had for its 
Congress presidents ovactly the persons it 
had and not others? Oo tbo attainment of 
Swaraj, would it be right to claim that tho 
result was due entirely or even mainly (o 
tho sitliiigs of tbo Congress? 

This year, as in years past, a disenssion 
is going on in tlie papers as to who should 
bo elected president for tho nost session of 
ilio Congre's. Wo are not among tiio ting- 
mabers and have not tho least ‘’csiro to 
poach on their preserve. But as journalists 
wo raa>’ ho flowed to say a few words. 

For somo yeais past the Congress has been 
run by tho Swarajists, who claim to be non-co- 
opeiators both wit! in and outside tho Councils 
whereas your orthodox and old-fishioaeJ 
non-co-opcrators waged their noa-vicleat war 
onlv ontsiJe them. Tho Swarajists also 
profess to believe in tho efficiency of civil 
disobedience as the last weapon in their 
armoury. It seems to us that, as except 


Mahatma Qaodbi, no otiier past president of 
tho Congress ever led a campaign of non- 
violent resistance to despotism in India or 
abroad, and a', these persons, including 

Oandhiji. have h.ii their say from tlio Con- 
gress presidential chair, U would bo a 
DoreJty and an oxporimsat worth Ityiog 
if this year wo had as president one 
who has led a campaign of non-violont resi»t> 
aoce in India There h.ave beco sovoral such 
campaigns hithert; that lod by Mahatma 
(iaodbi 10 Chstouann. Dibar; the campaigns 
which tho Stbhs fought to tho death in and 
about <><iru-bs R«gh, Nanakaiia Sahib and 
•laito, tho on'soiit UarJoli campaign ; etc. It 
would bo fitting therefore, if somo le,)diDg 
Silh campngner or Jfr ralliihhhhal Patel 
were chosen to provide over the next session 
of tho Congress 


The Swarajist'a Ciaiai of 
No.i-Uo-operatioa 

It has been saul above that the Swarajists 
claim to ba uan-co-oper-itors within and out- 
side the Councils. Tlioso who are not 
Swarajists have oltea pointed oat that there 
liavo been numerous occasions wIidu tliis 
claim cooid not bo c3r!si:>tGntly maintained. 
A few days ago a corresponJent scot ns .a 
Dcte. entitled "A Swanijist 31 L. A. on tho 
Swaraj Fatty aud its Leader,” in which lio 
cave some extracts from 3Ir. C. S. Kanga 
Iyer’s "Father fudia." 3Vo have not seen the 
book and aro not in a position to pronounco 
any opiuion on tho snbj'ect iTLat is needed 
IS that all pirtios should bo what they pro- 
fess to be, and should claim to bo what they 
really are. If circamstances necessitate a 
change of policy, there should bs an open 
declaration of sneh change. The extracts 
scat to os are given below : 

“With the rass.ag away of Mr. C. R. Da». Ihe 
Swa-aj Putr, usder the leadership of pandit 
Motilal Nehru, impercepULIy salUod dawn to 
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poUcy o! opposition c«ni co-operation. Qbstcaotion, 
^vllich bad succeeded in Bengal in suspending 
dyarchr, the last achievement of llio Deshabandhu, 
■was after his passing away, suspended actuilly, 
if not verbally, as an active policy of the parly. 
In the winter session of the Legislative Assembly 
of 1926-27, the Swaraj Party abstained from making, 
as in previous years, the rejection of the Finance 
Bill on the ground of “no taxation without re- 
presentation’* a party question. Last year, ■when 
Miss Mayo’s “thrice damued” member of the 
Swaraj Party moved the rejection of the Finance 
Bill, he was clearly incurring the distfeasure of 
tlie mighty stalwart who led the Party. The 
Secretary and the ■whip of the Swaraj Parly re- 
mained neutral -when the motion •■was pressed to 
a division. Tho leader of the Party was absent 
from tbe House, only irresponsible extremists like 
Ijala Lajpat Rai, also known as “the Lion of the 
Punjab, and Pandit Madan Mohan Mahviya, also 
known as the “Dhannatm.\” (tho soul of goodness), 
and their satellites voted for the extreme step, 
but not the saner Swarajists. Surely this is not 
Swarajist obstruction, but plain and simple co- 
operation.” Pa 151-52, 

“Pandit Melitu has roused the suspicion of tho 
exti-emists in the country, who fear that he and 
hia party might ovea secede from the Congress 
like the old moderates and go over completely to 
the side of the Oovemment and work the Reforms, 
if the Oovemment accept the compromise, which 
clcarlv falls short of Dommion status. If he has 
roused their suspicion^, he has doao so deliberately 
and with open eyc^. The Pandit has never been 
a believer fa tho spiritual idealism of tho Kist. or 
the Socialiscn of the West He is a man of tbe 
world with abundant commonsenso and a pene- 
trating head for practical politics. So far as 
temperament taste and outlook are concerned, he 
has more in common with the conscrv.aUve 
arlstncrat of Eogland than middle-class Liberal 
and Labour Parlies,” P. 155. 


The Hcxt Congress Ezbihition 
Tho papers aro discussing what things 
aro to bo allowed to bo oxhibited in tho next 
Congress Hxhibitiou in Calcutta. It is, tvo 
suppose, correct to assume that these latter- 
day Congress Exhibitions aro Swadeshi exhi- 
bitions.!! so, ovidcntly only tbosotliings ought 
to bo exhibited there which are SwadesbL In 
Iho widest sensQ— a sense which would suit (ho 
purposes of tho foreign administrators and 
exploiters o! India alike, everything made in 
India is Swadeshi. But there is another 
meaning of Swadeshi more accoptablo to 
Indiana aud moto in accoid with tho spirit 
of tho Swadeshi movemcaL iUnd is superior 
to matter and man to materials. In India 
that alone is a genuine Swadeshi atticlo 
"L j ** producml by a combination of Indian 
ikilW aod unskilled labour. Indian capita! 
and Indian ditecUoa and management Pre- 


ferably such labour, capital, mauageraent and 
direction should be entirely Indian. Bot 
unless these are Indian at least for tho most 
part, the goods produced cannot be 
considered Swadeshi. If the machinery and 
the raw materials be also Indian, that would 
be a matter for satisfaction. But as India 
does not manufacture most kinds of machi- 
nery, tbe use of machinery made abroad 
has to be allowed, and there is no harm iu 
using imported raw materials also, whore 
necessary. But foreign machinery ought 
not to be allowed to bo exhibited in a 
Swadeshi exhibition. 

Crusade against the City Colie? e^ 
Th& Ainrita Baxar Patnka, which is a 
paper owned aod conducted by Hindus, 
writes : — 


No stndent will ^ be admitted into any of the 
Colleges in the Punjab unless he signs a pledge, 
at the time of admission, that he will take no 
part in political activities of any kind as long as 
he IS a student of that college. If students in tho 
Punjab have any sense of self-respect they will 
give a wide berth to Govermuent Colleges. But 
we are not very sanguine, for w'O hod that, lo 
Calcutta, Colleges from which students have been 
expelled or otherwise punished for participation 
ID politics coDllnue to draw as before a largo 
number of students while all tho fury la reserved 
for a College, tho politics of which . has all along 
been ardent nationalism, but which liad tho 
temerity to claim some indulgeoco for tho 
religious faith of its founders and conductors. 

The coUego referred to is tho City College 
of Calcutta. 

Oar contemporary adds : 


There are colleges in which the hearing of 
lectures on tho scripture o! the religion to which 
the college belongs is made compulsory for all 
students aod .where even in tho general classes 
pungent criticism is made of other religions and 
from ■where politics is banned. But these colleges 
have all along challenged tho students to do 
their worst with impunity. How to explain this 
when wo remember tho crusade against anotlior 
inolicasiyo denominational college ? Tho matter 
w one of psychological Bpoculatioa. People who 
aro ucmsclves ^Yeak have an instinctive desire to 
pemocute others who aro weak like them. These 
very people will, however, avoid taking up tho 
challenge of the strong. Tho well-known story 
oi liratmia. and tho deputation of gaala readily 
comes to mmd. 


The “inofTensive denominational coUego”, 
leferrcd lo above ia Iho Cily College. 

In tho prospectus of Iho C. JI. S. SL 
Paul 8 Collcgo in Calculfa, which is glron 
^ ttll students who want lo join it, the 
foUoicuig sentence, framed icitJiin *luo 
ihtek^ bla^ upright lines, occurs tinder the 
heading, ''JtcUgiouj Life and Teaching" : 
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tureancratic and Scottish missionary control, 
so that Indian edacational talent may cot 
bare free and full scope. 

There are endowed chairs in most ot the 
subjects referred to above. With their 
classes transferred to some Colleges, are the 
occupants of these chairs to be like capitals 
withont shafts and bases ? That wonld indeed 
be a very original style of academic architec- 
ture ' 

Both as teachers and eiaminers, the best 
professors of the Colleges sbonld be certainly 
invited to fake their part in University wort. 
Neither “youngsters.” who have been sneered 
at, nor “old fossils,” who are also at tiroes 
sneered at, shonld be condemned as forming 
a class of academic Brahmans. The services 
of all shonld be nfilised according to their 
capacity, as far as necessary and practicable. 


Wanted. Economy in Calcutta 

University 1 

We have always been for economy in the 
•Calcntta University If the University bad not 
been, as it is now, in dire need of fonds, if its 
coffers had been ovotflcwiog with cash, we shonld 
stijj '^ave been against wastefnl expenditure. 
But economy is all the more necessary now. 
because there is not enough available 
uiocey even for necessary expenses, not lo s'^eak 
of extravagant expenditure. And economy 
IS possible It has become necessary, 
cause the artificially impoverished Bengal 
<5overnmenf will not help the Uoiversjfy to 
the extent desired, unless forced to. which 
there is no available means of doing , nor will 
the GoFernmert of India do so. unless 
compelled to do so, whicli also there is 
no available means of doing, — though 

bolh the governnients ought to sup- 
ply the ;osf reijofnettwats cl tbe premier am- 
versity in the artificially impoverished pro- 
vince of Bengal All the internal resources 
of the University have been exploited to the 
full The income from examinat’on fees and 
other fees has been decreasing and will etlll 
further decrease in the coming year. With 
the decrease in tho number of candidates 
for examinations the income from (he eale 
of oniversiCy publications has decreased and 
will diminish further. Nothing substantial 
would be gained by increasing the tale of 
tuition fees in the Post-graduate classes, 
as the number of post-graduate students 
is falling rapidly. 


One has. therefore, to see bow expenses 
can bo cut down without impairing efliciency. 

The post of contfolJer of examinations 
with a separate office and stall was created 
a decade ago in order to hoodwink the 
public as to the real cause of the repeated > 
leakages of question papers engineered during 
the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhibary. No such separate high officer, 
office and staff were necessary. The leakages 
were due not to the absence of these para- 
phernalia. but to other causes which need 
not be now disenssed. If the work of the 
RegUtrar's offico had grown heavy, the addi 
tioD of some more clerks would have quite 
sufficed. We think that, ft retrenchment 
cannot be effected immediately, then when 
the term of office of either the present 
Registrar or the present Controller expires — 
whichever may expire first, the posts of 
Controller and Registrar and of assistant 
Controller and assistant RegUtrar. and 
their offices should be combined and a 
reduction should be effected in the establish* 
Dients of both offices An enquiry should 
be lostiloted as to whether the two sides of 
the Post-Graduate Department have not any 
supeifloous secretaryships, staff, etc Proper 
auditing is no doubt essentially necessary. 
But a big Accounts stall like the present r 
one is not necessary. 

The financial condition and needs of the 
Law College and (be Post-Graduate Depait- 
nieots should not be mixed up. They stand 
on different footings. Let us take the Law 
College first. 

Under the scheme of Sir Asutosh Mookher- 
ji. adopted by the Senate, each section of 
too students is to be placed under the 
charge of two teachers In 1927, though 
there were only 2300 students, yet inspite 
of protest, 51 lecturers were reappointed. 
la 1928 the comher fs about 2030 ; but 
still there has been no reduction of staff and 
expenditure. On the contrary, the cost has 
increased from 2 06 lakhs in 1924 to 2o0 
lakhs in 1928-29 ’ Font lecturers costing Ks. 
1000 a month are' engaged for delivering 
JL L. lectures. Now M. L, is only the exa- 
mination portion of the D. L, which ought 
to bo gained by self-study. D. L studeuts do 
not require to be spoon-fed by means of 
lectures. Moreover, for some years past 
only one candidate, in some years none at all, , 
has been is appearing at (he M. L. examination, 
and yet the annual expenditure of Rs. 12,000 1 
is going on * 
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Ooveromeot Is nlg^irdly in its cdncatioJal 
expeodituro in Boogal. 

I’roTince. Population. Qovt.^ Edueational 

Madras 43,318.93.) RfYllISs 

Bombay 19,343.219 1 Sliy’lO? 

KeDSal f5'f§5So .. ll33:82:902 

u. P. 4u,37.),787 , 1 72 28 40t> 

PuQiib 20.035,021 I'.ilailci 

Tho British administrators of India have, 
intentionally or anintentionally, kept the 
public exchequer of Bengal “poverty-strickon,” 
though as a milch-cow she is not deemed 
poverty-stricken. It is the duty of theso admi- 
nistrators to feed the province educationally 
and in other ways to an adequate extent 
Itoreover, as Bengal is poverty-stricken, 
tho European and fat-salaried Indian Go- 
vernment servants here should draw lower 
salaries than elsewhere. 

Though Bengal is a poverty-stricken 
province so far as its native Bengali popu- 
lation is concerned, tho foreign and non- 
Bengali Indian industrialists, raercliauts. 
traders and other exploiters here grow 
wealthy;— they aro not poverty-stricken. 
Should not they be among tlie educational 
benefactors of Bengal? How many, if any, 
among them are so? If they did their duty, 
Bengal would not bo bard pat to it, to 
maintain its Post-Graduate classes. 

The majority of rich BouRaUs also have 
done little for the cause of tlio. highest edu- 
cation in Bengal. 

It has been said that “there uever is 
earnestness and solvency enough among our 
Bengali students to justify two soparato 
Post-Graduate machinery at two diflerent 
centres in Bengal.” Wo do not know the 
shop where solvency-meters and earnesloess- 
meters can be had. So we must needs ad- 
mit that wo cannot refute tho argument of our 
contemporary. But as nevertheless, We have 
our doubts wo have to point out that the 
United Provinces of .Agra and Oudh have five 
universities, four unitary and one aniliatiog, 
fill of which have tho right to teach up to 
post-graduate standards, which they do. Wo 
have also to point out that in the Madras 
Presidency (excluding tho Indian States ol 
Mysore and Hyderabad, which have Univer- 
sities of their own) there arc two Universities 
teaching up to post-gradiiato standards ^ and 
there is going to bo another richly 
endowed one at Chidambaram. So, thoro 
i 3 no objection to there being more 
than two separate post-gri\duato machinery 
at more than two ccnties in the U. P. 


and in Madra, ; bul snch atranen, 
meots are bad for Bengal, because there ate 
few earuKt and solvent post-graduate students 
in this most poverty-stricken province. 

Let us go to a foreign country. Scotland 
with a population of less than five millions 
(os against more than 46 millions in Bengal) 
has four universities teaching up to post- 
graduate standards. We know, it will be 
said that the Soots are a thrifty, earnest and 
solvent people, and so they may have four 
centres of post-graduate teaching. But iu 
1901 Andrew Carnegie gave £3,000,000 for 
the Scottish Universities, "for (among other 
objects) paying the University fees of 
students Scottish bom or of Scottish extrac- 
tion” If Scottish students are all solvent, 
why did hard-headed Carnegie give away his 
hard-earned money for the free University 
education of all of them ? Did he want to 
pour oil over oily heads, as the Bengali 
adage goes? Perhaps at least a considerable pro- 
portion of Scottish students are not “solvent, ” 
and yet. wonder of wonders, nobodv has 
questioned their right to have free Univer- 
sity education up to any standard the? 
like ! 

We have no objection to the Vice- 
Chancellor increasing tho value of the • 
Bachelor’s degree. But even when it has 
been made more valuable, there la no leaaou 
why the Master’s and Doctoi’s degrees and 
tlieir examinations should be scrapped. 
Are there no British or other occidental 
Universities with “valuable” Baclielox’h 
degrees which have higher degrees also ^ 
Onr inspired contemporary should be ready 
with its answer. 

After having made a wholesale pronounce- 
ment against two centres of P.-G, teaching, 
our contemporary relents and becomes very 
kind to tho P,-G., Science side, and to the 
endowed chairs of the Arts side. Let them 
rcraaiu, it says. Why ? Because, for one thing, 
betog endowed, they cannot bo abolished ’ ‘‘But 
there is no reason why departments such as 
English, History and Economics should con- 
tinue to be separate departments.” It js 
suggested that il. A. classes in these three 
subjects and “some of tho sister” subjects should 
bo transferred to “the leading Colleges in the 
city.” Tho only leading Colleges in Calcutta 
professing to be competent to teach all these 
subjects up to tho M. A. are the Presidency 
and tho Scottish Churches Colleges, So the 
suggestion comes to this that the higher Arts 
tcachiug Etiould bo placed under British 
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'meDt. wheie the color bar kccp'i down 
struggliog merit even norr. So that it in 
roatberoatically correct to say that more re- 
search vroik of a ('enniDo character stands 
to the credit of the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta University during the 
ten years of its existence (1D17-J927) than 
that TTbich stands to the credit of the Bengal 
Education Departmentduring thoseventy yeara 
which have passed since tho foundation of 
the Calcutta University. Tho Post-Oradualo 
Department has encouraged tho spirit of re- 
se.nrch even among its students, which has 
not been the ca'e with onr colleges. Ills not 
entirely irrelevant to state hero that the I. E. 
S men and many P. B S. men have drawn 
higher salaries than tho generality of post- 
graduate teachers. It should also be bomo 
fn Difmi fhaf ffie PiistOradaate Dtpsrtoseat, 
which has been always entirely under Indian 
control, has proved beyond doubt tho high 
intellectual and edocational capacity of 
Indian teachers to a degree and to an 
extent which the Government Edocation 
Departmeut and the Colleges do not give 
facilities for proving and have never done so 

Tlence we earnestly hope (hat the I’ost- 
Graduate Department will continue to exist 
to promote the cau^e of learong and high 
educatioo 

But in order that it may do so. it must 
get rid of “duffers,” of superfluous men and 
of plagiarists Tho<o who ha^o opposed all 
reform have been and lire its worst enemies. 

We will turn now to the adKCtivc 
"generous-minded'' We have not got the 
exact figures before us now to be able to 
say who have given most for the Post- 
Graduate Department— the fioveromeot or 
the people Tho people hato given largo 
sums in tho shape of endowments, examina- 
tion fees, tuition /ce«. prices of text-boots 
published by the Univer'ily, etc And what 
the Government has given has also come from 
the pockets of the people. 

Tho starting of the Post-Oraduate Depart- 
ment, even "on the Aits s'de.' was "crrtain- 
ly” vol a mistake U cannot he raid that 
even the Science side is not open tocnliCHm. 
But the Alls side has given more fcope for 
“patronogo'’ of an injuinus character, 
fcecaufc, wliereas in the Science College 
no ODD can be a teacher of Physics or of 
Cliemi^fiy who has not taken a degree io 
these branches, cn the Arts side there have 
been ard are self-made, palicc trade and 
ielf-constilnted teachers acd researchers in 


ancient and modern history, economics 
anthropology, current Indian langnage*. 
Indian philosophy, etc. But even the presence 
of these prodigies should not blind one to 
tho existence “on the Arts side” of real 
scholars and good teachers 

‘Bengal cannot live on idealism alone or 
on a pursuit of culture for its own sake. 
Can any other province of India, can any other 
country, do so ? Can or shonld Bengal live 
on the negation of idealism and on a pursuit 
ofraoney-raakingalone ? Both idealism and the 
practical spirit are required. Neither culture 
nor basiness enterprise is a superfluity in 
any country. But while the abolition of 
the Post-Graduate Department may seriously 
afliect Bengal's idealism and culture to some 
extent, it 13 not certain that such a step will 
promote pracficafify and husfness. 

Bengali students arc generally poor and 
aro not solvent In the sense of having com- 
fortable bank balances lint even in countries 
and provinces which are not “poverty- 
stricken” like Bengal, has it ever been the 
cave. 13 it the case oven sow, that the most 
earnest aod capahio students have come 
from the wealthier cla'ses? Even in rich 
coootrics the money value of a degree 
is never a secondary factor to a largo 
proportion of stodects. It is not axiomatic 
that “a Post-Oradnate course must ^ be 
tho aflair of a handful of earnest lacd 
solvent students ’’ In the progressive coun- 
tries of the world, those who pursue posf- 
gradnxtc studies are Dot a handful. In 
lieogal. we do not know what proportion 
of post-praduato students are earnest, 
bnt the proportion of solvent men among 
them may bo ascertained by enquiriog how 
many, if any, of them are beggars and 
loafers without ostensible means of livelihood 
aod thieves. 

Bengal has been rigbtly called a “po- 
verty-stricken province”, acd that is in- 
directly urged as a ground for depriving it 
<if its Post-Qraduate Department. But if the 
British Oovemmentia India, which extended 
Its empire in the ccuctry very largely with 
the help cf BengsPe Tcvenut?, and which 
even now ccllicfs more revenne in Bengal 
than in any other province, dees its duly to 
poor but most revenue-yielding Bengal, then 
It con easily maintain its Post Graduate I)e- 
Patlmtnls. The following figures for 1!'21- 
55, the latest available, will show that, both 
absolntely acd Relatively to population, 
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the raodinm of a foreign tongne. To arrive 
at a comparative estimate of the number 
of children of a certain age possessed of 
a certain amount of knowledge Id 
ilogland and Bengal, one should, therefore, 
take the enrolment in the highest classes 
in elementary schools in England and that 
in the highest classes in secondary schools 
in Bengal. 

Bat that is a digression. What we 
drive at is that in order to solve the pro- 
blem of nneraployment in Bengal, it is not 
necessary to aim at diminishing the number 
of edncational institutions and students. 
What is necessary is to have in addition a 
sufficient nnmbor of institutions for technical, 
indostrial^ and technological training, as is 
the case in all progressive Western conntties 
and in Japan. In order to solve the problem 
of nneroployment, there should be a variety 
of careers. For that there should be adequate 
commercial and industrial development, for 
which the State in India should do at least 
as much as the Japanese Goveroroent has 
done in Japan. 

Above all, tbe educated people of Bengal 
should be cured of their excessive preference 
for clerical jobs and the legal professioo. 
The people of Western ccaotrles have pros- 
pered, because they have combined in their 
ideals of manhood those of homo sapiens (tho 
njsn* who knows or who U wise) and }/o>fio 
faber (the man who cau make things). 
Figuratively speaking, they arc devoted both to 
Jlinetva and to Vulcan. 

A8 for tho illiterate people of Bengal, 
agriculture is at present their mainstay. 
There are also mimorous landless unskilled 
labourers who support themselves with 

difficulty by doing odd jobs when they can 
get them. But neither ogricuUnre, nor 

such casual work can be sufficicut for such 
fl Duraerons population, Agricnlture roust be 
improved and extended. That would depend on 
agricultural education, fixity of tonure and the 
financing of agriculture by facilities for 
obtaining loans on easy terras. Irrigation 
is also required, particularly in the West 
Bengal districts, where Goveroroent has 

been guilty of criminal neglect in allowing 
tho ancient irrigation works to become ose- 
icss and in not providing new facilities for 
irrigation. Tho landless labourers can get 
sufficient work only if there bo an_ adequate 
development of manufacturing industries 
in the province. Even then, however, these 
persons would not bo able to work uoIcjs 


roal«m am! Ma-azir are slarapej onl iir 
the prormce. Ear a peop\e doriulired b? 
attacks of various diseases for decades nay 
generations, can never work as hard as 
labourers belonging to regions were these 
diseases have not done such havoc for such 
long periods. 


Superftaity (?) of Post-Graduate 
Machinery ia Bengal 

The Hotgalee, which is not now a days 
exactly what Us name signifies, says, without 
any note of regret that we can detect in the 
statement that, “as stndents are falling ofi* in 
the way they have been doing in recent years, 
the Post-Gradnato Department will have to be 
closed down." We hope and trust it will 
not have to be closed down. In the opinion 
of this cynical Calcntta daily, 

It was rather a cenerons-minded error to have 
started a separate Post-Graduate Department ; on 
the Arts side at )ea«t jt certainly was. Beneal 
cannot live on idealism alone or on a parsoit of 
cnltorc for its own sake. For a poverty-stricken 
province like Bengal the money value of a degree 
can never be a secondary factor, A Post-Graduate 
course most be the affair of a handful of earnest 
and solvent sludeDts. There sever is earnestness 
and Bolveody enough among our Bengalee students 
to justify two sep irate Post-Graduate machinery 
at two different centres in Bengal. Educational 
olBciency consistent with Bengal’s present-day 
conditions can only be secured by streogthenins 
the courses and increaslnc the value of the B. A. 
degree and not by taking away two years of every 
student’s life, almost cntnpaUorily. by getting him 
to make np for a poor B. A. degree by an at least 
showy M. A. degree. The Vioe-Obancellor must 
make this his chief duty; he will be judged by the 
posterity aecordiug to the degree to which he 
succeeds in taking awav unreality and pomposity 
from Bengal’s higher education. 

It need not be discussed whether the 
starting of a separate Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment was a generous-minded act ; but a 
mistake it certainly was not. No journal 
has tried more than the Modern Review to 
expose the nepotism, favouritism, plagiarism, 
sham research, etc., of which the history of 
the Post-Graduate Department has furnished 
examples, aud consequently none has been 
calumniated so much. But it has never 
denied and can never deny that this depart- 
ment has really done much for the cause of 
the advancememeut of learniog and of 
genuiae research. Men like Sir J. C. Bose 
and Sir P. C. Ray won fame as researchers 
not because of but in spite of the conditions 
ol work of tho Government education depart- 
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practice is elsewhere) ordinary foreign letfeis 
do not bear any post-mark indicaHni; the 
day and honr of deliTery. 


noemployment in Bengal, and 
High Edncation 

Sfafements reUtioc to the financial con- 
dition of the Calcotta University hate 
appeared in many papers, h some cases 
with comments on the same. We also feel 
bonnd to contribnte onr quota of comments. 
Before proceeding to do so, we wish to 
draw the attention of the reader to some 
remarLs on the snhject which have appeared 
in the JJensafee. It writes : — 

A somewhat anxious situation has arisen at the 
University on account of its rapidly giojnnft 
exrenditnre and dimiaishbR income. The Post- 
Graduate Department shows a forty per 
faJJjBir off of }t3 afodents and the Uoivorsiiy Daw 
ColJepe of at least thirty-three per cent. The 
‘students’ feea which are a larce sourco of income 
have thus decreased . on the other hand, the in- 
creased emoluments of teachers in these oepert- 
oents as well as ether commitments have leu to 
an abnormal crowth of expenditure. The reason 
for the decline m (he number of studeots is easily 
di*ccTered. cot in the allnrod unpopularity of Mr, 
Ja'icsathSarkar. ns was foolishlydone by'Forward , 
but itt the nueraploymont problem 

That the decrease in (he number of 
students is not in the least due to the 
alleged oopopnlarity of Mr Jaduontb Sarbar. 
IS quite (roc. But neither is it due solely 
or mainly to the ooemploytnent problem. 
That problem has existed for at least more 
than a decade and was discovered long ago 
It is not a year old or two or three years 
pid problem that it should now suddenly 
affect the number of students 

It is not merely le the post-graduate 
departments or in the university law college 
that there has been a falling-ofl lo the 
number of students The number of taudi- 
dates for the Matriculation, I. A , I Sc, B A 
and B Sc. examinations has also fallen, and 
the number of B A 's and B Sc.’s has 
consequently decreased That in itself would 
naturally mean a diminished enrolment in 
the university classes The decrease in Iho 
number of under-graduate candidates for 
examinations is doe partly to the fact that 
the university no longer, directly or indirect- 
ly, pursues the “ideal” of haviug as large a 
number of candidates and passing as many 
of them as possible, irrespective of their 
iotellcctnal attainments Of course, the evil 


has not been tilled yet, it has been onlr 
scotched The reason for the erstwhile 
artificial iDfiation in the number of Mudidate^ 
and passes is to be found in the fact that 
the larger that number, the larger was to be 
the fee-focoms and the ippome from th^ 
sale of the nnirersity publications prescribed 
for the examinations, thus providing ample 
resources for patronage, nepotism and 

favontlsiD. 

There are critics who seem to consider 
the spread of secondary, collegiate and 

university education as the only or the main 

cause of the nnemployraent problem in 
Bengal. That is not a correct view. Do 
matriculates who never graduate, do 
graduates who never pass the M. A, 31. 
So. or B. L examinations, get pfenty cl 
jobs 7 Or, are there plenty of jobs for 
even absolutely illiterate Bengalis? The 

unemployment problem in Bengal would 
remaio at least as acute as now eveu if all 
the schools, colleges and universities were 
closed to-morrow, number of the really 

unemployed would in that case remain sub- 
stantially the same, though there might b© 
an api>arenl decrease iu their number owing- 
to there being less applications for clerkships, 
etc. 

That foreipers and noo-Bengnl{_ loaian^ 
in large numbers can earn a decent living ood 
even get enormously rich in Bengal sbons 
that money can be made hereby Becgalis hUo, 
provided they would turn their bauds and 
their minds to all those avocations which make 
others well-to-do or wealthy. Scotland, 
Eogland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia. France. 
USA., Japan, Germany, etc., from which 
foreigners come to Bengal to exploit its 
resources, and become rich, have all popu- 
lations proportionatelv far more literate 
than Bengal, and the number of Universities 
in those countries is larger in pioporlion to 
their population than in Bengal. But in 
those countries there is also ample provision 
for technical, industrial and technological 
training, which ia not the case here. It 
is some times asserted that in Bengal 
secondary edncation is more widespread 
than even in Eogland. Those who say^ so 
are misled by the name “secondary”. The 
pupils in the highest classes of Bengal 
secondary schools know less than the pupils 
in the highest classes of English elementary 
schools, generally aged 14 or 15, which is 
doe in part to the fact that our secondary 
school children have to learn mostly through. 
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It is ncjessarr resolutely to combat the 
attempts raade to pamt noQ-ComiooDist reroln- 
tionary liberation temleaeies in backward cojntnes 
in Communist colors It is the doty of the 
Communist luteraational to support the revola- 
tjonary movements in colonies and backward 
countries only for the purpose of enabhaK the 
elements of future proletarian parties. Cornmnoistic 
not ouly in name, m all backward ooontnea.to 
be groupf^ and trsiued to reooijnize their spenal 
tasks of fighlmjj the bourgeois democratic move- 
ment in each country. The Commumst Interna- 
tiona! mast enter into temporary agreements and 
even albances with the bourgeois democracy in 
colonies and backward countries, but must not 
merge with jt, but preserve the absolute 
independence of the proletarian movement, even 
in Its most rudimentary form. 

It is necessary persistently tn explain to and 
expose before the masses of the toilers, parti- 
cularly of the backward couutnes and nations, 
the systematic deceit which the impenalist power^ 
aided by the privileged classes of the oppresaed 
countries, perpetuate by setting up alleged 
politicallv independent states which in fact are 
completmy dependent upon them economically, 
financially and in a military sense In contem- 
porary international conditions, there is no 
salratiOD for the dependent and weak nations 
except in an alliance of Soviet Repnblica.— 
Thuin on thi .^aflonai and Colonuu Question 
(1919). 

It must be reoogoised that the Soviet 
Kassian Government in the past supported 
the Turkish Xationalists oader the leadership 
of Mnstapha Kemal Pasha, and also the 
Chinese Nationalists under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai Shek and others But troe to the 
principle of “fighting the bourgeois democrat 
lie moveMcnt in each country," the Sovtel 
agents' activities have proved to be disrup- 
tive of nationalist solidarity both lo Turkey 
and China There is much hslk about estab- 
lishing a socialist guTernmeot in India and 
international solidarity with the socialists 
and communists of the world But the thing 
that should receive the foremost attention of 
Indian nationalists is national solidarity 

T. D. 

There is a tendency noticeable among 
some of our political and labour leaders of 
seeking the pecuniary and political help of 
Soviet Russia. We are agaiust sucb mendi- 
cancy and political alliance. The Soviet 
leaders are at heart opposed to oationalism. 
They are as much interested in promoting 
class struggle as the British autocrats and 
exploiters are in the longevity of religions 
dissensions in India 

Nor are we in favour of allying ourselves 
with the British Trade Unions or the British 
Labour Party. We do not believe in the 
disinterestedness of these and other similar 


bodies in other European conatrlea. India's 
welfare mnst depend on her children learoiog 
to stand oa their own legs. — Editor. Jf. R. 


Dacca University (Amsndinsiit) Bill 

A short Bill to amend the Dacca , 
University Act has been published in th»^ 
Calcutta Oaxetle of tho 7 th June, 1928. 
As stated in its Objects and Reasons, with 
one exceptioD, the Bill deals with minor 
matters. The material amendment Is in 

clause 5, which seeks to take away an 
important academic matter from the control 
of the teachers of the University. 

The constitution of the University of 
Dacca Is materially diSerent from that of 
Calcutta The Dacca University Court, 

uniibe the Calcutta Senate, is a purely 
advisory body, the actual management of 
the Uoiversity being vested in the Executive 
CooDcil. The Academic Council has, as its 
name implies, power to deal with academic 
matters only. As the soul responsibility for 
fioaoce rests with the Executive Council, 
not a farthing can be speot by anybody 
without its sanctioD, and its decision is final 
At present, it consists of 18 members, 9 of 
whom are non-teachers. The Academic- 
Council now consists of about 20 members, 
ail of whom except the Librarian are- 
teaobois. 

Section 20, clause tc) of the Dacca- 
University Act, 1920, runs thus— 

“The Executive Council shall, subject to the- 
powers conferred by this Act on the Vice- 
Ohaocellor. regulate and determine all matters 
concerning the University in accordance with this 
Act the Statutes and the Ordinances : 

Provided that no action shall be taken by the 
Executive Council in respect of the fees paid to 
examiners and the emolumeuts of teachers 
otherwise than on the recommendation of the 
A<.ademic Councif." 

It is now proposed to amend this proviso 
by substituting the words “without consulling 
the Academic Council” for the words “other- 
wise than on the recommendation of the 
Academic Council” 

The object of this change, as stated in 
tho Statement of Objects and Reasons, is 
to 'make it clear that the final word about 
fees to be paid to examiners and the 
emoluments of teachers shall rest not 
with the Academic Council but with the 
Executive Council.” This is not correct. 
For, by the Act, as it now stauds, the finali. 
word does rest with the Executive Coancil— - 
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whose names are hept on the rolls to provide 
bread for tho staff, ^ 

Wo need not givo more details. While 
we are firmly of the opinion that both sides 
of tho Post-Graduated Department^ ought to 
be maintained, wo are equally convinced that, 
if they are to bo saved, all make-believo 
should be sternly done away with. Wo 
say this with particular rcferenco to the 
fat-saiaried professors who do no work, or are 
not required to do any. In India in bureau- 
cratic parlance retrenchment has usually been 
a synonym for the discharging of a few 
peons or low-salaried clerks. It would bo a 
tragic farce if the Calcutta University 
authorities followed this tradition and stopped 
short with doing away with the services 
of a few low-salaried leeturers, teachers and 
clerks, while the big sinecurista continuo to 
he abl** to snap their fingers at them by 
taking shelter behind legal technicaltUes 
relating to the terms of their appointment and 
by currying favour with the powers that be. 
Those responsible in times past for the 
creation and in recent times for the conti- 
nuance of these sinecures, superfluities and 
shams have done the greatest disservice to 
the cause of higher education In Bengal, 
including tho moral education of our youth. 
How can farcical airaogements and sham 
professorships exert an elovating influenco 
on the character of students? Oat news- 
papers discuss in detail and ad nauseam the 
alleged merits and demerits of this 
ot that YicB'chancellor or possible Vice- 
chancellor, while the most patent evils remain 
unexposed and unremedud. What a pity ! 


air school known as tho Salyabadi School, 
which was conducted on linos different from 
those recognised by tho education department. 
Later, ho came to bo known and respected 
as also a self-sacrificing philanthropist on 
account of his untiring labours to improve 
tho economic, social and moral condition oj 
Orissa. Though ho thought and worked 
most for Oiissa, ho felt and worked also for 
India as a whole. At tho time of Ins death, 
ho was a Vice-president of tho Servants of 
tho Peoplo Society of Lihoro. 


Tho Simon Commission 


Pandit Gopabandhu Das 


The sufferings of Orissa know no bounds. 
She is poverty-stricken, she has been re- 
peatedly devastated by flood and famine, she 
is parcelled out among many provinces, 
making it’ impossible for her sons to make a 
combined effort tor the ameiioration of their 
lot. Not the least of her misfortones is the 
untimely death of a devoted, self-sacrificing, 
well-informed, wise and pure-hearted leader 
like Pandit Gopabandhu Das. He was the 
very erabodinient of plain-living and high- 
thinking. With that ho combined incessant 
labours _ for “the realisation of Ms 

high ideals for his motherland. He 

became known to tho public first os on 
idealist in education by founding an open- 


Tho little concession made by tho Simon 
Commission to tho Ponjab Council Commlltee 
electoti to co-opernto with it, which relates 
to evidence in camera and^ the calling for 
and Inspection of confidential papery cannot 
bo considered by boycottors of the coni- 
missioa a sufficient ground for changing 
their atUtodo towards it; and so they have 
not changed their attitude. One of tho 
mala objections, for oiaraplo, 
tho Commission continues to be a purely 
Mtish 000 withoul any Indian mombers in 
11 Our oppasilion to tho appointment ol 
anch a commission is lundaraenta!. In onr 
ooinioD, which may be considered tho 

ooinioo of an upractical dreamer, every nation 
or people is entitled to self-rule as its 
birth-right, and no foreign nation has the 
right to judge of another nation’s fitness 
for self-rule. Therefore, we do not admit 
the right of the British Parliament to appoint 
a British, or an Indian, or a mixed Britisb- 
Indian Commission to judge us. What ought 
to have been done was to take it for granted 
that India is to have self-rule within a 
year or two and then to ask tho Indian 
legislatures to appoint a committee of 
Indians, with foreign constilutional experts 
to ndvise them, if necessary, for tho 
drafting of a constitution and tho elabo- 
ration ot administrative details. Or arrange- 
ments for the convening of a constituent 
assembly might have been made. 


Principal Syamacharan Ganguli 

Though a man may die at an advanced 
age, honoured and loved by all who know 
him, and alter doing all his duties to tho 
bwt of his knowledge and ability, yet it is 
hiMan nature to feel sorrow at bis departure. 
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Snch a man was Principal Syamacharan 
Oanguli, who died a few days ago in 
Calcuttai aged 90. He was a sound scholar 
and a man of high character and strict sense 
of duty, known for his clear thinking, lucid 
style, and up-to-date information about the 
affairs of the world till almost the year of 
his death. He was one of the earliest 
gradnafes of the Calcutta Hniversify. Taking 
his B. A. degree from the Presidency College 
in 1860, Mr. Ganguli entered the ProTincial 
Edncational Service two years later, and held, 
among others, the appointments of Head- 
masterships of the Malda, Arrah, Chapra and 
Ultarpara Qovernmont Schools. Lectnreship 
in tho Sanskrit College, Calcntta, and ulti- 
mately Principalship of the 'Otlarpara College 
when that institution was founded. 

He has left a trust fond of Rs. 2.000 
for help to the needy of his native village, 
Garalgacha in the Hooghly district, and in 
1021 be made over to his Univeisity Govern* 
ment Promissory Notes of the face vafue of 
Rs. 3,000 for the creation of an endowment 
for the award of two annnal money prizes. 

He was ope of our most valued contri* 
butors, Among his contributions to the 
Zlodern Review, twelve full articles and an 
extract from another brought together in bis 
Essays and Criticism in that book will be found, 
along with bis contributions to some other 
periodicals. Some months ago be permitted 
his autobiographical sketch, written iu Deogali 
for his family, to be published in PialMsi, 
with some omissions. It is to be hoped that 
an attempt will be made to bring out a 
fuller biography. So far as we know, ho 
was the hist Bengali to advocate tho adoption 
and use of "spoken” Bengali In books, his 
article on "Bengali, Spoken and Written” 
having appeared in the Calcutta Retteia io 
October, 1877 — more than half a century ago. 


Famine in Bengal 

Famine conditions continue to prevail in 
many districts of Bengal. Nows have been 
published in the papers that 29 persons have 
died of starvation in Balurghat sub-division 
of Dinajpnr district ! Sales or desertions of 
children, . and the desertions of husband or 
wife, are also reported. 

Details of the relief work being done in 
various districts are being published in Ibe 
dailies. The appeals for help issued by the 
philanthropic committees doing relief work 


ate also to be found in the dailies. We 
earnestly support these appeals, Niud-hearted 
persons cannot make a better use of their 
money than to feed those who are without food 
— sometimes for days together. 


Famine in Banlura 

Tho editor of this Rctiszo has been 
entrusted by the Bankura 8ammilanl to 
receive contributions in cash, rice and cloth 
for the relief of the famine-stricken persons 
in a few villages in Bankara district. Other 
organizations are doing good work in other 
villages Those who wish to help tho 
Sammil&ni to do its work will kindly send 
their contributions to the Modern Review 
Office. 


Sweepers’ Strike in Calcutta 

Some months ago the municipal sweepers 
and scavengers in Calcutta struck work for 
the redress cf their grievances. They 
resumed work on the late Mayor Mr. J. M. 
Seu Gopta promising to increase tbeir wages, 
to pay the wages of the strikers daring the 
period of the strike and not to victimise 
any one among them. These promises not 
baviog been fulfilled even after the lapse of 
some months, many of these bumble in- 
difiduals have again struck work after giving 
a moolh’s notice. We have every sympathy 
with them. They cacDot be blamed for 
doing what they have done, after petitions, 
representations, and entreaties have failed to 
bring them relief. 

It is alleged that the munidpal authorities 
are frying m conjunction with the 
police to terrorise the strikers into 
submission. It would be wiser and better 
to look into their grievances and wants 
sympathetically and remove them at once. 
Even the poor and despised can never be 
crushed once they have become self-conscious. 
These humble servants of the public are more 
necessary for social welfare and a civilised 
existence than many a fat-salaried man 
dressed in brief authority. 


Arrest and Persecution of Sweepers’ 
Leaders 

It has been alleged m the papers that, 
as part of the campaign of terrorism, two 
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leaders of the strike, Dr. Miss Probhabali 
Das Gupta aud Mr. Mujaffar Ahmed, have 
been arrested, and ro-arrested after having 
been let out on bail. On the other hand, 
the police allegation is that there are six 
charges against them. The courts of justice 
will decide whether these charges are true 
or false. What the public are rightly 
indignant over is that bail was refused for 
a whole night to Miss Das Gupta on 
some flimsy pretext or other and she was 
kept without food and rest the whole night 
in the police station. This is an outrage 
which throws into the shade the “third 
degree” treatment accorded to Miss Savidgo 
in Scotland Yard which roused such angry 
feelings in and outside the British House of 
Commons, compelling the Home Secretary 
to appoint a committee of inquiry. Such 
outrages are possible in India because wo 
are not a free people. 


Labourers’ Strikes in India 

The strikes at Lilooah, Jamshedpur, 
Asansol, etc., continue and may spread to 
other centres, Fear of lop of prestige pre* 
vents the men in possession of wealth and 
power from agreeing to negotiations with 
the strikers. Wo do not say off-hand that 
all their demands and grievances are just. 
But they certainly have some just grievances, 
olboiwUo they would not face starvation and 
run the risk of being shot down. Their 
housing conditions, for example.are a’disgraco 
to civilization and savagery alike. Wages of 
Bs. 0, 14, or 16 a month are qnito insuffi- 
cient. Wo have to pay more to our menials, 
besides free quarters. 


The Barb “Sati” Case 

The Barh “Sati” case, which recently 
came up in appeal before the Patna High 
Court and in which the accused have been 
tightly punished, shows that there aro still 
people who supcrslitlonsly support the in- 
human and barbarous custom of concrema- 
tion of widows with the bodies of their 
huibindi Such suicide aud ill 


useful lives of beneficence to their families 
and neighbors. 

Sir A. Muddiman's Successor 

The vacancy created by the sudden death 
of Sir A. Muddiman has been temporarily 
filled by the appointment of the Nawab of 
Chattari, senior member of the U. P. Govern- 
or’s Executive Council, to the acting gover- 
norship of that province. He has not bep 
superseded as Sir Abdur Rahim was in 
Bengal in similar circumstances. What is the 
reason ? 

Some people have been asking, without 
hope, that Sir 'Atul Chandra Chatterjee, who 
is senior to Sir A. Muddiman, should now 
be made pucca governor of Agra aud Oudh. 
No doubt, ho should bo. He is an able man. 
But so long as the government 
remains foreign and the system of this 
foreign government remains what it 
is. no governor, whatever his nation- 
ality, character inclinations and capacityi 
may be, can do any substantial good. In 
small things an able and sympathotio 
man is of some use. But even in such 
matters, if they require courage^ and the 
taking of ribks, other things being equal, 
a British officer may be able to do more 
than an Indian officer ; because the British 
officer is sure to receive support even if bo 
makes mistakes or does illegal or non-lcgal 
acts, whereas the Indian officer may not 
receive similar support under the same 
circumstances, 

Responsibility of Parents of Child Wives 
Recently the Allahabad High Court had 
to try a case of rape by on adult husband on 
bis child wife. After passing sontcnco on 
the accused, the Judges have drawn attention 
in their judgment to the defect in the law 
whi^ provides no punishment for tho parents 
of little girls whom they hand over to their 
oldoilr husbands. This defect should bo 
remedied as soon as practicabla 


Housing^ Conditions of Indian Labourers 
Dowan Chamanlal, tho Indian Workers’ 
IJclcgato to tho InteiDational Labour Confer- 
ecco at Oeneva, has secured tho adoption of 
r requesting tho InlcrnatioDal 

laoour Uihco to investigato ’ tho housing and 
general living conditions” of tho workers in 
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India. In many iDdastrial centres these 
conditions are extremely bad and insanitary. 
Deiran Cbamaolal deserres credit tor the 
adoption of the resolation. Such an investi- 
gation ought to have been held long ago, 

Here is a description of Indian workers’ 
living conditions in an indastrial centre, 
taken from an article contributed to the 
Daily llerald by 3Ir. A. A.. Purcell, 31 P., 
who with 3Ir. J. Ilallsworth, recently spent 
several months tn India inquiring info labour 
conditions on behalf of the British Trade 
Union Congress. 

. A poor, illiterate peasant evinces more interest 
in his cow, or goat, in the course of one day than 
do the capitalists, Kovernmental, native or foreien. 
in their work people in the conise of a whole 
twelve months. Jly considered view is that the 
workers^are treated worse than cattle. 

Life 13 regarded as dirt cheap, but one would 
have thoueht that the law o( self-preservation 
would have induced the British and native rolers 
to pay more attention to sanitary matters. There 
are women and grown-up girls, most of Iho-n 
remarkably beautiful— even though poorly clad-- 
who are paid a daily wage of less thin four pence 
for attending to the street sweeping and sewsge 
and garbage gullies, keeping tho muck moving, 
oft^ poshing It along with their hands. 

The noosing conditions are in confonnily with 
the prevailing saaitation I have mentions the 
hots. Each hat is a one-iooroed stincture. 
windpwless. boilt of any old tbiog, a mosaic of 
shreds and patches. May be a dozen persons, 
sometimes of both sexes, various ages, often not all 
of one family, live, eat, sleep m a room eight 
to twelve feet square at the most. 

Over two hundred and fifty millions of the 
Indian people are hungiw all (heir lives— hungry 
with a raw, gcawmg, physical hunger. They do 
not get even enongh nee to satisfy this buoger. 
All the time there are thousands who must be 
dying from (beer, slow, agonising, torturing 
starvation. 


Konoied During Exile 
iV’eri’ I/uh'a wrifes ; — 

Mr. Khankhoie has been an exile in America 
owing to the displeasure of the Indian burcancracy. 
Ue has been a Professor m an Agricultural College 
m Mexico for a long time. Ills knowledge and 
efficiency have so impressed the Mexican Oovem- 
ment that be has now been appointed a Minister 
of Agriculture by that State. 


Satyagraha at Eardoli 
Mahamata Gandhi writes in Young India: 

Here is the naked paw. Says His Excellency : 
"Why should Government give op its ondoabted 
light of administration to, as you suggest, the 


decision of soma independent co-mmittee ? I am 
anxious to meet the situation in every way that is 
possible, hut no Government would be worth the 
name of 0 ivernm^nt which allowed such a thiog 
to happ'D ” 

'Tno utidouhteJ right of administration’ is the 
Qnconirolfed licence to bleed India to the point of 
starvation The licence would be somewhit con- 
trolled if an independent committee were 
appoiQted to adjust the points in dispute 
between fhe people and the execufivo author- 
ity. I »t it be noted that the independent commit- 
tee does not mean a committee independent of 
ifae Oovernment It npans a committee appomted 
by the Government of men known to be indepen- 
dent of official pressuie and authorised to hold 
the enquiry in the op^m with the right to the 
aggrieved people to be duly and effectively repre- 
sented But sucli an open enquiry means tho 
deatli-koeli of the secret autocratic revenue 
policy of the Gneraii.ent. Where is m the 
modest demand of the people, the slightest ’usur- 
pation of the fuoctioos of Government’ But even 
the least check upon (he utter mdependenca of 
the executive officers is enoughto send tbs Govern- 
ment into a f'lrv And when the British 
lion is m a furv m British India. God help 
*(bo geoHe Hiodoo Well. God does help the help- 
less and Ho only helps when man is utterly 
helpless The people of India have found in 
Sadagraha the Ood-given m/allible gandiia of 
self-suffering Under its stimulating influenco 
the people are slowly waking up from the 
lethargy of ages- 


Candbi]! then proceeds to refer to some 
struggles id recent Indian history which 
show bow Ood has helped the weak, and 
also that Satyagraha is not uncoDstitational. 

The Bardoli peavasts are but showing India that, 
weak as (hey are. they have got the courage to 
suffer for ineir convictions, It is too late m the 
day to call Satyagraha onconstitutionaJ. it will be 
OAConstUatiODu when truth and its fellow— selN 
eaennee— become unlawful. Lord Hardmge blessed 
the ^ulh Afiican Satyagraha and even the all- 
powerful Gnion Government gracefully bent before 
iL Rjth Lotd Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, and 
Sir Edward Gait, the then Governor of Bihar, 
recognised its legitimacy and efficacy and an 
independent committee was appomted resuttmg sa 
adding to the prestige of the Government and 
reeultiog in tho ending of a century-old wrong. 

It was then reccsrnised in Ivheda and a settlement 
reluctant, half-hearted and incomplete as it was, 
was m^e between the Government agents 
in Eheda and those who were guiding 
the movement and the people The then 
Oovemor of the Central Provinces condescended 
to treat with the Nagpur Plag Satyagrahia and 
telea^ the prisoners and recognised the right 
claimed by the Satyagrahis. Last but not least 
Sir L^lic Wilson himself, when he was yet un- 
touched by tho atmosphere of the most efficient 
sendee in the world’ recognised its efficacy in 
Borsad and gninted the Borsad people relief. 

I wish both His Excellency tho Governor and 
S]t Munshi will take note of these facts that have 
happened within the past fourteen years. Satyagraha 
in Bardoli cannot now be suddenly declared 
nnconstitu ’ The fact is, the Government- — 
\ 
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have no case. They do not ■want their revenue 
Policy to be challenged at an ooen enquiry. If the 
Bardoli people can stand the final, heat, they 'will 
have the open enquiry or the withdraival of the 
enhancement. It is their undoubted right. to claim 
for their grievance a heating before an impaitial 
tribunal. 


Slavery in Assam Tea Gardena 

Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth write in 
(heir report on labour conditions in India : — 
"Our view is that, despite all that has been 
Written, the. tea gardens of Assam are virtually 
slave plantations, and that in Assam tea the sweat, 
hunger and despair of a million Indiana enter year 
by year. 


Anti-Purda Movement in Bihar 

Some leading gentlemen of Bihar have 
started an anti*purdah movement. It is to 
be •welcomed. The education and eman- 
cipation of women should proceed pari passu. 
In the purdah'iiddeD ' provinces of India it 
was (he Brahmo Saroaj which began the 
movement for giviag women freedom and 
education more than half a century ago. 
Many other movemeuts, since re-started or 
joined in by others, owed their origin to the 
Brahmo Samaj. 


Dr. Iqbal Leaves Shad League 
Dr. Sir Mohammed Iqbal has resigned the 
Secretaryship of the All-India Muslim League, 
Lahore, known as the Shad League, because 
that League’s Memorandum to tho Simon 
Commission is considered objectionable by 
him. Says ho in his letter of resignation 
Tho extract of Ihe League Memorandum, as 
publishtd m the Picss. makes no demand for full 
rroMDCial Autonemy and fuggests .a unitarv form 
of Provincial Government in which law, order and 
lustico should to placed under tho direct eharco 
of the Governor. It is hardly necessary for mo 
to say that this suggcslion is only a veiled form 


of Diarchy and means no constitutional advance 
at all. , • v* 1 . T 

“Since I still stick to . my opinion, which l 
expressed or the first meeting of tae Draft 
mitteo, that the All-India Muslim League should 
demand full Provincial autonomy (which m mi 
opinion is the demand of tho ■whole Punjab Muslim 
Community). I ought not. in the circumstances, 
fo remain Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League, Kindly accept my resignation." 


Tenth Anniversary of the Arya Pratiuidhi 
Sabha, Fiji Islands 

One of our correspondents has sent us 
full proceedings of the tenth anniversary of 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Fiji Islands, 
which was celebrated at Lautoka. Of the 
resolutions passed two desorvo special mention: 
one about the observauce of Indian 
festivals in Fiji and tho other about the solem- 
nisation of marriages of boys and girls accord- 
ing to Vedic rites. Thakur Sardar Singh made 
an appeal for a ICanya Mahavidyalaya to be 
built at Suva. £503 wore subscribed on the 
spot and an equal sum was promised. Seth 
Jagaonath of Labasa promised to pay the 
enliro expenses of building au orphanage on 
the Quruicula grounds and Mr. Santokhi of 
Tabua promised to donate £100 for tho 
creation of an Arya temple at Tabua. Some 
gentlemen promised to supply the timber and 
iron for tbo oxtonsion of tho Gurukula and 
construction of a Kanya Pathshala in Lau- 
toka. 

Young men’s conference was also held 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Baghwanand. 
Speeches were delivered by Messrs Gopeedra 
Narayan, Amichaud, Bhrikrishna, Tej Ali. 
Shonti Swaroop and others. Undoubtedly the 
Undoubtedly Aiyasamaj is doing very useful 
social and educational work in Fiji. 

Wo congratulate the Aryasamojists of 
tbo Islands on tho splendid success of their 
anniversary. 


ERRATA 

Page 54 Col. 1, 9 lines from top for ‘rustic’ read ‘frame’ 

Pago 57 Col. 1, last lino for 

“allcst, 

Wilh honour, honour, honour, honor to him. 
Eternal honour to his narao.” 
read allcst, with eternal hcncur to his name." 



Paper Gods For Sale 

In Chioa the Paper Gods are freely sold and 
bouzht by the psrcbasers for worship. They are 


prioted over lo Chow \V'a&jr Miao Here are some of 
theu as presented by a writer in The China 
Journal. 
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A Pail oE Door Gods;— Those are lastenod oa Iho door io keep 
out evil from eotcrios the bouse. 


A Woman Designs the Stratford Theater 


The wioner of the prizo for a dcstca for tlio 
SUakespearo Tlieatcr at Stratford-oo-Avon is a 
woiiiaa. Out of Bcveaty-two competitive desicas 
submitted, it was one of tlio six selected for tho 
iioal choice. Out of tho six. Mr. Bernard Sliaw 
says it is the only ono that showed '‘any thcatro 
Rcnso". An invitatioa to compete was sent to 
tho Architects of Canada and the United Stales 
as well as to tUoso of Qicat Bcitain, and at 
Ic.ist ono design from Amcric.a ligured m the final 
SIX. The winner is Miss KhzalietU S^lt, aged 
tncnty-ninc. the daughter of a Bouincmoutii 
do.tor. ikHo completed her architectural studies 
only tlirco years aga 


It has .a Iargrnc.s3 and simplicity of handling 
which no Ollier dcaign ro'isesscs. Miss Scott says, 
'Tho main theory . to whiUi I have eouglit to 
Kivo expression in iho bhakcopearo Memoiial 
Uicatru is Uiat buiidings shou'd not conceal 
tliQ tiiDctiona whuh they exist to fulfil. 

ixtUjoly owes something to France. 
Uermany, and Amcnca- 



Miss Elizabeth Scott— tho Woman Architect. 


I’msTto a>D l»cnus«EO ax a K". Das xt ra* Paioxsi Pciss. 
Si. UrrM CmccLiB Hoio. Cauum. 
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I 

I N tr^iog to uoderstaod China, one should 
keep la tuiod the simple fact that most 
of its iQstitutioQS were developed a loog 
'time before the birth of Jesus Christ, away 
back before the datvn of Jeivi&h history — 
sacred or profane. They bare beh'od tbeiu 
the sauctloQ of ceotories, even mtlleniams 
The Chiuese, honever, are cot aa iDtoIeraot 
race, any more than lodians are. Coofaci* 
aoism has taught Chinese for tsventy-five 
centuries that “ivithin the four seas all are 
brothers.” As far as religious freedom is 
concerned, Baddhisni, Taoism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, and other religions bare lived 
m China side by side for ages nitb no 
causo of bnrniDg human beings at <be stake 
because of credal differences Tolerance, 
alas, IS too deeply rooted in the inslilntions 
of Oriental society and in the hearts of 

Why then, ask the zealous roUsion^e^ 
are Chinese now anti-foreign, anti-Christian ? 
The question is not oveieasy, and the 
answer cannot be given tn a single sentence. 
"The situation, even from an American argle, 
is extremely complicated. Whereas America 
-went through a single revolution in 1776— 


a political revolution— events have so come 
to pass (bat China is now confronted with 
SIX revolutions simultaneoasly ' a political 
revolution, an economic revelation, an edu- 
cational revolution, a social revolution, an 
industrial revolution, and -a religious revolu- 
tion China is passing through a period of 
transition and readjustment. Within the 
past few years, there has been a radical 
change in China’s form of government, in 
lU social and economic organizations. Due 
to violent contacts with the West, the older 
civilization of China is giving birth to a 
newer civilization. The Chinese intellectuals 
are calling for an ezamination of the old 
social and political order as well as of 
religion. Is there any system of belief 
which is infalliblo ? Is there any human 
institution which is immutable ? During this 
period of searching and ovcthauling, China 
must make many leadjastments. Things 
that are of native beauty and strength will 
doubtless be retained ; but those that are 
nof, will be damped into the gutter. 

If 

Instead of mskieg any intelligent attempt 
to understand the new psychotegy of China, 
the returned missionaries that I have seen 
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go on spouting ftery brimstono and ctoroal 
damnation against tho Cbinesc. Tho milder 
and less noisy of tho rev. gontlemon are, 
however, content to repeat : 

East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet. 

Perhaps the hon. Doctor Iludyard IvipUnB 
was right when he said, “there ain’t no ten 
Commandments East of Suez’* — for Western- 
ers, I suppose. Didn’t a certain eminent 
citizen of tho enliglitned municipality of 
San Francisco solemnly declare that the 
Chinese are beyond redemption ? “The 
Chinese have no souls,” be testified before 
a Congressional Committee of invostigatioo 



\\ hat strange things we'te hearing from China Nowadays ! 

— Anurican Paper. 

on Chinese Immigration ; “if* they bad any, 
they are not worth the saving.” 

The Chinese idea of salvation and of re- 
ligion dees not coincide with that of Cbtistiau 
missionaries. These divines profess that there 
IS no salvation except in Christianity. Their 
theory IS that there is ono God which is 
i“c^'^oation which is Jesua 

/ not ww btraugely onongh it 

’ Russian. Greek, or AnuMian 


Orthodox. Ha who does not boliovo whole- 
heartedly in this exclusive Christian schomi? 
of salvation is damned. 

Now tho Chlueso aro not narrow-minded 
and bigoted enough to be religious iu the 
Christian sense. They do not believe that 
any 000 " religion has a patent on heaven. 
When a Chinese has a religious yearning, ho 
is likely to try all the religions which aro 
offered him and try them all at the samo 
time. The Chinese aro true polyglots 10 
religion. An orthodox Confucian can worship 
in Taoist and Ruddhist tomplcs when ho 
wants to, without losing his caste with bis- 
fcllow-Confucians. 

Take, for instance, tho caso 
of an ordinary Chinese family 
when death claims one of its 
members. The funeral services 
are likely to be held iu a 

most costnopoUlan way. The 

Confucian priosts, the Taoht 
priests, as well us the Buddhist 
monks and nans are called 
in to recite prayers and 
perform other religious rites 
for the departed. The idea' 
seems to bo that there are 
muoy ways of ascending’ 
heaven. If one oaonot get 
to the “pearly gate” by the- 
Confucian ladder, ho can 
still climb either of the- 
other two. 

HI 

8omo ono has observed* 
in discussing Voltaire and 
tho French calightonment that 
the thinking people of Franco- 
in the^^ eighteenth century 
were “more absorbed with- 
the economics of this hfo 
than with tho geography of 
tho next." In mingling with 
the Chinese iu China and- 
in other parts of the world, 1 feel that 
they Coo are more deeply concernod with 

tho kingdom of God Here on earth than 

over ^ There beyond tho clouds. Chinese, 
especially the modern Chinese, are so made 
that they have little interest in ethereal 
ecclcsiasticism They are by racial tempera- 
ment more concerned with this life than the- 
one hereafter. They are imnionsoly practical. 

Can tho Chinese then, as a people, bo 
converted to Christianity ? I do not wish* 
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to pot on the cbemUe of a prophet; but I 
can at least note what the Chinese themselrea 
think of the job. 


. fa the six rt^nlnrios of nnceosin? and almost 
aninteirripted centnries of Catholic missionary 
effort since John of Monte Carxino became the 
first^Bishop of Pekinir m 1307." writes a Cbineso 
scho.sr. * the ntimber of Chinese Catholics was only 
1971 ISO in 1919 T^e Protestants, entoriDK the 
field considerably later, boasted of only 700.000 in 
1923. At this rate the salvation of heathen sonls 
is indeod a Ions. tediODS loll, fatally dishe-artenins; 
to nil except thn«e inspired with divine coamce 
and loititudo. Ine EO»t elementary mathematical 
ralculations will show how hopeless the task is. 
how the ratio between the sarra and damned will 
always remain where it is now (that is.aboat 133- 
h to 1). since the birth-rate of heathen 
Chinese is apparently (treater than the rale of 
liaptismals, infantile, iavenile or adnlt” 


for the Chinese’' is on every one’s tongne. 
Ibis nationalism is no longer an academic 
siTair. It is aggressively pro-Chinese and 
vigoroosly anti-foreigo. When necessary it 
practises non-co-operattoD with the foreigner, 
asing snob weapons as strikes, boycott, with- 
drawal of service, and withdrawal of patronage 
from Christian missionaries. Prscticatly 
all China— north and soath, radicals, mod- 
erates and reactionaries — is in active agree- 
ment with this program of non-co-operation, 
which is born of nationalism. Somehow or 
other, the benighted Chinese are unable to 
reconcile the inhamanities and brabarities, of 
the Whiteman with bis white Christianity. 
Say the Chinese in effect; “Let the whiteman 
be honest, be jost, be hnman, or stay where 


Moreover, one should not 
forget that the two or three 
million Chinese Catholics and 
Protestants may not be 
hundred per cent Christians. 

The Chinese "rfee Christfans.” 
like the Indian “belly Christi- 
ana,” who literally “eat” 
religion are ootorioav. It is 
eqnally well-known that many 
Chineso call themselves Chris- 
ItaDB because of the special 
advantages they can have 
ID mission schools and hospitals, 
and not because of their 
devotion to iho Bible creed. 

Oan such Christiaus be 
considered as hundred per 
cent saved ? 

IV 

The Chinese, as has been 
stated before, have the tradi- 
tions of ntmost religious 
tolerance. The earliest Catholic 
misbionaiies were not only 
received wilh hospitality, but 
were given honors at the 
court. The present anti- 
Christian movement is not so 
much religious, as it is 
political. One may also 
add that political intolerance of the present 
age was born iu the OccidenL It is an 
undeniable phenomenon of this time, a'nd 
cannot be removed by the waving of a 
wand in the Orient. ^ 

The China of today is nationalistic. “Cbina 
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be belongs and forever hold bis peace.” John 
Chioaman is nationalistic. He sees in the 
non-co-operation philosophy the salvation of 
Ills conntiy. Uo is in no mood to import 
eraogelical devil-chaseis from the Occident, 
which is a reeking nest of Christian imperi- 
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iio OD spouliDK fiery brinistouo nnd clornal 
darauation asaiDSt Uio Ctiiocse. llio imldcr 
and less noisy of tho rov. Kentleinou are, 
however, content to repeat : * t 

Kast is East and West is 
uovor tho twain shall meet. 

Perhaps the hou. Doctor Uudyard IvipliOR 
was riRht when ho said, “thero ain’t no ten 
Commandments East of Suez’ for \\cj>wra“ 
ers, I suppose. Didn’t a certain eminent 
citizen of tho enlightned raunicipality of 
San Francisco solemnly declaro that tho 
Chinese are beyond redemption ? ^ho 
Chineso have no souls,” ho testified bcloto 
a Congressional Committeo of iuvcstigatiOQ 


OfUiodoi. Ha «ho docs not bcliova wliol-i- 
hoartcdly in thi< oxclusivQ Chrulun sc.icuia 
of salvation is damned. 

Kow tlio Chineso oro not narrow-minded 


^ow ino e^uineso uio .7 . • tK.. 

«„d, bisolcJ oDouch to bo rt-lljcou. I- tw 


any OQO religion has a patent on -- 
When a Chineso has a religious yearning, no 
- - -=• which nro 


that 
heaven. 



is likely to try all tho religions 
offered him and try thorn all at tho same 
time. Tho Chineso oro true polygloU in 
rclieioo. An orthodox Confucian can worsnii> 
in Taoist and Buddhist temples when no 
wants tc, without losing his caslo with ni!>- 
feUow-Confuciaus. 

Tale, for instance, tho caso 
of an ordinary Chineso family 
when death claims ono of its 
members. Tlio funeral services 
aro likely to bo held in a 
most cosmopolitan way. iho 
Confucian priests, tho Taoist 
priests, as "ell us tho Buddhist 
monks and uons aro called 
in to recito prayers and 
perform other religious ri os 
for tho departed. Iho idea, 
seems to bo tliat jf” 

inuny way® ascendiDg 

heaven If ono cannot get 
{rtho ‘'peatly gato” ^by 
Confucian ladder, 
still climb 
other two. 


either 


ho 

of 


can 

tho- 


III 


What strange things we’re beating from China Nowadays I 

— Jwiericaw Paper. 

on Chinese Immigration ; "if* they had any, fa other 
they aro not worth tho saving.’* 


The Chinese idea of salvation and of 
ligion dees not coincide with that of Christian 


Bomo onu has observed 
in discussing Voltaire and 
tho French onlightonment that 
tho thinking people of Franco- 
in tho eighteenth- century 
were “more absorbed with- 
tho economics of this lif& 
than with tho geography of 
tho next.” In iningling with 
the Chinese iu China and 
wv,.o» parts of tho world, I feel that 
they too are more deeply concerned with 
tho kiogdom of God Uore on earth than 
over Thoro beyond tho clouds. Chinese, 


missionaries. These divines profess that there especially tho modorn Chinese, aro so made 
is no salvation except in Christianity. Their that they have Uttlo interest in ethereal 
theory is that there is ono God which is 
Jehovah, , one incarnation which is Jesus 
Christ one Church whicli may be CathoUo 
or Protestant, though strangely enough it 
V not he Kussluu, Greek, or Armeoiau 


eccleslasticism. They are by racial tempera- 
ment more concerned with this life than the^ 
one hereafter. They are immoasoly practical. 

'Can tho Chineso then, as a people, be 
convoited to Christianity ? I do not wism 
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as the coutrol of these institutions is con- 
cerned, there is no real ditFerence of opinion 
among the rival governments in China They 
have awakened, at long last, to what they 
feel a mlssionaty menace. 

Recent reports from China indicate that 
while a few missionary colleges pot padlock 
on their doors, most of them have complied 
with the government terras and are now 
functioning. That was inevitable. Canton 
Christian Collega, now called Liogoan 
University, Central China University in 
"Wuchang, and the University of Nankin 
have bowed to the government measures 
Indeed, all bat Qve of the seventeen leading 
Christian Colleges have surrendered to the 
national pulse of China The stifT-necked 
rebellious gentlemen of the cloth quote 
figures to prove that China is "benehted” 
by uncontrolled alien institutions. Their-s 
is p obtose sense of decency. The "bealben 
Chinee," however, stands firmly by his gnos 
and lot the fireigo intruders answer him 
with statistics. China will not be bluffed 
or bullied into a reoigoation of its rights and 
independence. 

India may view the course of creots in 
China with oonsiderublo interest and profit. 
India Is swarming over with all those who 
choose to peddle what they call Christian 
religion and education Iho countrv is 
pretty nearly overrun with ttiem What 
sort of control haa the oaticn over them ? 
The Indian taX'payers, who are overwhelm* 
iogly ooD'Christiao, are required to pay 30 
lakhs of rupees a year to support 
the Ecclesiastical Department, which is 
Anglican. It is a monstrous injnstice, a 
colossal wrong. If they cannot control this 
Department at present, they ought to have 
at least a deciding voice in the rnnoiDg of 
the foreign missionary institutions on which 
.largo sums of public mroey have been and 
are now being spent. A sober attempt to 
Indianise the teaching staff, or to adapt the 
foreign teaching of the missionary school to 
Indian national requirements has long been 
overdue. Tne educational system of a 


country should be, by every right and lav 
o! commonsense, an integral part of the 
national life 

VI 

America is being watered with missionary- 
tears The devotees of American Christianity 
are wrathy because they apprehend that 
the whole Christian structure is under 
fire in the Orient, especially in China 
It should be recorded that many sane minded 
Ameiicans have long since abandoned the 
vision of a Chiistian China, 'a nation" of 
yetlow-skiDs with white Christian sonls. They 
perceived that Christianity in their own- 
land IS living ID an atmosphere of hatred, 
greed, superstition and defeat 

There are in the United States lS(t 
Christian sects, and only 30 p^r cent of the 
population attend church, Wir>e that that, 
tbe clerical worthies are speaking to smaller 
coogregationv. and the pulpit is reaching 
fewer cusU'mers every rear According to 
(he most recent report of loterchurch 
Conference at Philadelphia the churches 
of this country are losing luembership at 
tbe rate of 50000 a year Chnslianity is 
fighting for its life 

Every time science takes a forward step, 
Iho creeds of the rev clergymen lose some* 
thing Their Ood may be lo (he holy 
Bible, but seldom lie steps out of it The 
cloudy mysticism of Christianity is nowhere 
converted into an actual way of life except 
by some small groups ol persons "Wtiea 
Iho test come.’’, remarks Mr. H L Mencken, 
who IS not only the foromo>t literary critic 
of tho Republio but a shrewd observer of 
the American scene, ‘it always tnros oat 
that tbe maprity of Christian men actually 
believe in something fat more elemental 
The hell they fear goes back to Pieistocone 
limes, and so do tho demons. And tho God 
they profess to venerate is hard to distio- 
guiah from the Oraad Juju worahippeJ to 
the swamps of the Congo” Can anyone 
blame China for revolting agtio»t such a 
deity ? 
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alism. It is hero that Iho dervishes of miss- 
ionary religion rise in alarm. 

Tho trouble in China cannot bo put down 
to the perversity of the Chinese, and let it 
go at that One thing wo need to got 
into our thinking is that there is an amazing 
amount of hypocrisy and preposterousness 
connected with the foreign exploitational 
domination ns well as missionary work. _Tho 
go-getting missionary is being deiioitely 
challenged because he is considered as the 
advance agent of imperialism. There is 
vigonr and bite in tho challenge. Tho man 
of God relies upon unequal treaties with 
special privileges, which aro beyond tho 
reach of the Chinese law. ‘From being a 
heroic lonely enterprise,” remarks Koverend 
Edward Thompson of Oxford, "foreign 
missions have become praised and petted by 
imperialism”. Tho high-powered rev. missio- 
nary is a forerunner of the AYestern im- 
perialism, inasmuch as tho pre.acbiog of 
the "Word of God” and other extra-curricular 
activities become a charming enterprise 
supported by machine guns and poison gas 
of the Western powers. Tho Chinese would 
be blind if they did not see that foreign 
merchants, missionaries, and politicians all 
spdl the same thing— foreign domination. 

There are over 7,000 ' shock troops of 
Ood” in China. Many of them are victims 
of tho psychology of ‘'superiority complex.” 
Edward H. Hume, until recently President 
of 'Yale-in-China, states in an article in tho 
JYcitf York Times that tho missionaries enjiy 
together with all their fellow-nationals, such 
privileges as the right of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, exemption from taxation if he 
lives in a concession or an international 
settlement, lower tarifl rates on goods be 
imports from abroad, and the right of refuge 
on the gunboats of his country. 

In addition to all these, theie ate certain 
privileges accorded only to Christian missio- 
naries, but not granted to their fellow-natio- 
nals, and aro not guaranteed by treaty to 
tho representatives of other religions, such 
as Buddhism and Mohammedanism. These 
Christian missionary privileges, enumerates 
Mr. Hnme, "include the right o! travel and 
lesidcDco in the interior, away from tho so- 
called open ports, tho right to purchase or 
perpetual lease of property > in the interior, 
the right to protect Cbiistian converts from 
persecution and the right for Christian con- 
veris^ to bo exempt from taxes levied for 
. * support”. 


Christiaoity. io tho miuds of the Chinese 
loaders, has thus becoiin a forcigu-protected 
rcltgioQ. Wny shouldn’t tho 
they demand, depend solely on the freedom 
of cooscieneo guaranteed to citizens uoae 
tho Chinoso Constitution? loey insist that 
spiritual progress should be based npoo 
spiritual, and not on military 
forces 


naval 


It is asserted that Christian missionaries 
aro in China primarily to educate Chinese. 
A high falulin balderdash Leaving out the 
Catholic odncalional institutions, which may 
not bo considered Christian by certain 1 ro- 
testant sects, the Protestant higher educatio- 
nal Institutions number 24 and tbcir total 
enrolment in schools of all grades is just 
short of 300.000 What have tho Cbiuese 
nationalists got to say against them? 

It is maintained that tho Christian school 
is a dcnationaliziDg force, tondiog to dena- 
ture the patriotism of tho stndeuta and 
making them "impsriaUstlo rupning j- 
“foreign slaves”. It minimizes, if 
ignores, tho importance of Obincso , 

• .ilhirft ftnd .^veremDhasizes English 


and culluro, and ovoremphasizss -- w 
language and foreign cultuje. Again, 


language anu loreign , 

contcoUoD is made that tbo Chnstiaa sch 
is an agency whoso major interest 
proselytizj the younger generation, i 
Cbriitian brand of education 
with aggressive patriotism and * 

The self-respecting China must, 
protect itself against the insidious intluon 
of the institutions under foreign auspices. 

Drastic measures have beeu taken t<> 
bring foreign institutions, in name as wcu 
as in fact, under the government control, 
“These regnlatious”, sammarizis n writer in 
Asia magazine, “require that mission schools- 
adapt the government curriculum standards, 
submit to government inspection, be manogeu 
by aboard of directors of which tho majority 
shill bo Chinese, employ a Chinese president 
and only such foreign staff as tho directors 
shall request. There is to be no compulsory 
religious instruction, whether in church or in 
class room”. There is a vast amount oi 
wisdom embodied in these regulations. Ihey 
were issued by tho Nationalist government 
for all missionary and private schools in 
Nationalist territory, but they aro also 
substantially identical with those given out 
by the Peking governroent. Indeed, as far 
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Bose, Kalicharaa Banerjee, SureodraDath 
Banerjee were names to conjute with in 
their days, and the good which the first and 
the third did to the cause oi Indian political 
regeneration, cannot be lightly esteemed. As 
for being the greatest all-round Bengali of 
the modern ago, there can be no question to 
whom the honour belongs. Rabindranath 
Tagore is not only one of the foiemost poets 
of the world, but is one of our foremost 
political thinkers, and many of C. K Das’s 
ideas on rural reconstruction and on the 
necessity of cherishing our indigenons cultare 
and the genius of our civilization are derived 
from Rabindranath, who of all living Bengalis 
is most deeply steeped in the spirit of that 
cultare of which he has been the most 
sympathetic, as well as the ablest, exponent in 
prose and verse that modern India has 
produced 

The greatest disservico that has been done 
to the younger generation of Bengal by the 
inovemanl of which 0. K. Das wa^ the bead 
is the love of claptrao and cheap notorietr 
which It has produced and tbe growth of 
something liko a conviction among them that 
the track of long years of patient preparation 
and arduous toil m order to fit oneself for 
public service in one’s chosen walk of life can 
be covered iaa few brief months of inteosive 
political agitation, and that emotional entho- 
siasm is a substitute for real hard work and 
strenuous endeavour. Mr. Pnthwis Cbaodra 
Kay was one of those few Beogalis who did 
not disdain to livtj laborious days to prepare 
himself for political work, and it is all the 
more deplorable that in appraising the worth 
uf his hero he has permitted himself tn 
indulge in the language of hvperbole which 
can only mislead the youthful aspirant to 
political success. Mr. Gohbale took a saner 
and more serious view of politico bnt un- 
fortunately, his Servants of India Society or 
any other society of devoted pul lie workers 
has not been able to take root in Bengal. 

Long ago, Glad&tone, to whom no one will 
dony the quality nf statesmanship, comparing 
himself with Tonnyson, who was the 
recipient of tbe same civic honours as him- 
self, said as follows at a public gathering : 


^ Mr Ternjson’s hfo and labours correspond 
' in point of time as nearly as possible to my own, 
but Mr. Tennyson’s exertions have been op * 
huher plane of human .icfioa than my own. Ha 
has wc>rte<i in 0 hieber field, and liis work will be 
mote durable. The public men play a part which 
places us ta view of our countrymen t it is our 
business to speak, but the words which we speak 
have wmgs and fly away and disappear. In distant 


titties some miy ask with regard to the Prm.e 
Mioister. “who was he, and what did he dn ' 
We know.nothing about him” The work of Mr. 
Teanyson is of a higher order. The Poet Laureate 
has wniien his own songs in the hearts of his 
countrymen that can never die. 

la our patriotic zeal, we must not forget 
what Emerson said, viz., “tnat country is the 
fairest which is inhabited by the noblest 
minds” Nor should we forget his truly 
patriotic contempt for the shallow 
Amencaaism whose prototype is so common 
amoog os in India 

“I hate this shallow Americanism which hopes 
to get nch by credit, to get knowledge by raps 
oa midnight tables, to learn the economy of tbe 
mind by phrenology, or skill without study, or 
mastery without apprenticeship • We countenance 
each other in this lire of show, puffing, advertise- 
ment. and manufacture of public opmion , and 
excellence is lost sight of m the hunger for sudden 
performance and praise ” 

And elsewhere, addressing tbe American 
scholar, be says 

'It becomes him to feel all confidence lu 
himself, and to defer never to tbe popular cry- 
the woild of aov momeot is tbe merest appear- 
ance. Some great decorum, some fetish of a 
government, some ephemeral trade or war, or 
man. is cned up by half mankind and cried down 
by tbe other half, as if all depended on this parti- 
CQlar up or down. The odds are that tb-> whole 
question is sot worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost la listening to the controverey. 
Let him not quit bis belief that a popgun is a 
popgun, though the ancient and honourable of tbe 
earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In sileace 
in ete^ioe»s. in severe abstraction, let him hold 
bv himself ■ add observation to observation, patient 
of Qcglcct. patient of reproach . and bide hts own 
time.-bappy enough, if he can satisfy himself 
alone, that this day ha has seen snmethmg truly. 
Success tre»ls on every right ^tep.' 

This IS the kind of success which leads 
on to greatness, and ho alone is entitled to 
be called great who, uot born a genius, has 
trodden the difficult path to such success. 
Wo should learn to oppreciata 

"Labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows. 

Far noisier schemes, aooompi'shed m repose’ . 

(Matthew ArnoIdJ. 

And above all, we should always 
retuember that in trying to achieve success 
leading to greatness, "not failure but low 
aim IS crime” (Lowell). 

It is well for us to remember these words 
and uot to forget oar sense of proportion 
is estimating the worth of a popular hero 
of the moment. Whether in the case of the 
thinker or the man of actiou, tbe supreme 
test of hts worth is the enduring results of 
bis work. A man may die youog, but his 
thooghU and activities may inOueace untold 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 0. It. DAS** 


By "VIKUAMPORI’ 


w 


B give below the lull tille ol the bool-, ativcs. It la /I' '"S', e“t doe> 

which has been printed in Ki)Btond,and in a part.calar manner al India that , 
well-printed but for a few elatlos this or that, tho oi 

errors in the spelling of personal names, in hat la wheeled or moved, tho ontiro mas^^l^ 

order that tho reader may understand al a T the use 

glance the claim that is made on its behalf havo expected greiter restraint m “ 
by its able author, who was a olass-mato of words m a writer of the 

0. B. Das, and who unfortunately did not Tho very Rrst words of tho boot aro . 

live to SCO the fruit of his labours In the “Chilta Ranjan Das was perhaps tho great^t 

cause of his friend and his country. Tho Bengali in the first tiuarter of the |*®'^Lgct 


Tho 

personal memoir has been interwoven with 
the political history, and, except towards tho 
beginning aod the end of the book, is not 
much in evidence. And ‘a complete oullioe 
of the history of Bengal’ resolves itself Into 
a brief resume of the political history of 
India as a whole. This pact of the work has 
been well done, and gives us a very good, 
if rapid, summary of tbo main curronts of 
Indian politics during the period iu question. 
The iUustratioDS, though fow, are well* 
executed and well-chosen aod tho biudiog and 
get*up are good. 

Tho short preface gives in four para- 
graphs, a brilliant picture of the alleged 
attainmentsof modern Bengal in all the spheres 
of life, and begins thns: 

■‘Durin^g the life-time of Deshbandhu ChiHa- 
Tanjan Das, Bengal had covered the (rack of 
centuries and casting off the traditicna and langour 
of the feudal and the Middle Ages, pushed herself 
forward as one of the most advanced and pro- 
gressive provinces of Asia.” 

This patriotic enlogy seems to ns to be 
truer in potentiality than in actual achieve- 
ment, and in the very first chapter of the 
book, and elsewhere, tho author has made no 
secret of the fact that Bengal has not taken 
very kindly to social reform, which is long 
overdue. 

We observe willi regret that the anihor 
-has not been able to shako himself free from 
Ibis journalistic habit of indulging in snper- 


in tno Iirsi quaner oi lua . 

century and tho founder, and builder of tl}8^,Deb 
organised school of political thought in India. 


We shall presently havo semcthlog to say 
on the latter part of the claim, but as 
tho first part, the claim sot forth seems 
us to bo so preposterous as to 
own refutation, Something may 
to a friend writing so soon 
death of his hero, when a propor 

perspective is in the nature of 
impossible to obtain, but the fj 

be said to make any reasonable 
tho verdict of history. Had ft been • .j 
bankruptcy of Bengal in great ^°jy 

have been oven greater than it is. 

Bengal is not so hopelessly sterile as “ • 
Kay’s extravagant admiration for his^ in , 
would indioaio. Even 0. R Das’s native lam 
of Vikrampur in the District of Dacca, 
which, by tho way. out author bestows a 
well-deserved tribute, has produced ono wnu 
in real greatness far outshines Chilta Ranjan. 
We need not add that wo are here reterriDn 
to Sir J. 0. Bose. Even among politimans, 
with whom alone tho subject of Mr. 
memoir may fitly be compared, Bengal pa 
produced mon in many respects his ' 

however much ho may have surpassed the 
in other respects. To confine ourselves 
Vikrampur. Manomohan Ghose and his nio 
gifted biolher Lalmohan Ghose, were 
leaders of no mean merit, and in 
which plays so large a pait in politics, 


• Lift and Times of C. R Daa : The story of fatter had no superior The contiibution 
Vinoals teif-(rpiesfion. Leing a ptrsonal ntfmotr another able son of Vikrampnr, Gurupras 


Tr 4i: iZ, rv' . u jHTsonat memotr aauiuei auio auu ui vjK»amixu«, . 

Sen, who iointd politics lale in life, te 


fbiXVof ontsfanding ^lit. Outside Chitta 

lUh Attm ^H^isiralHns cT,d pjjtnauts, 3p. 3J3. ' Rapjan’s cwn cativo disliict, Anarda Moha 
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fiJrejffn bareaucracj' that stands between os and 
our rightful place lu the sun."— 

“It IS on freedom first and freedom last— free- 
dom from foreign rule and yoke— that the young 
revolutionaries have set their hearts and eyes - 
foor revolutionaries ! What a pity they do not 
see that so long as we do not put oar own house 
in order and look facts in the face, realize our 


awn responsibilities for the developineut of a 
greater and a more united civio and national 
consciousness, and practise to a larger extent the 
virtues of forboaraace and self-restraint, short- 
cuts will be of no use and their heart’s desire for 
freraom will recede further and further, as does 
a mirage in the desert ’’ 


THE CAUSES OP THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 


By Uajos B D. Basu, i a. s. {Rehred) 

11 


L ord Northbrook was succeeded in the 
viceroyalty of India by Lard Lyttoo. 
Regarding this appointment a cootemp- 
tary historian writes:— 

‘‘Mr. Disraeli gave the country another little 
surprise. He appointed Lord Lyttoo Viceroy of 
India. Lord Lytton had been previously koown 
chiefly as the writer of pretty and sensuous verse 
and the anthor of one or two showy aod feeble 
novels. The world was a good deal astonish^ at 
the appomtment of such a man to an office which 
strained the intellectual energies of men like 
Dalbousie and Canning and Elgin. Rot people 
were m general willing to believe that Mr. Disraeli 
knew Lord Lyttoo to be possessed of a gift of 
administration which the world outside bad not 
anv chance of discerning in him. * • There was 
a feeling all over England which wished well to the 
appointment and sincerely hoped it might prove 
a success.’’ 

But tho people soon came to know the 
reason of Disraeli’s choice of Lord Lytton. 
“The writer of pretty and sensuous verso” 
piedged liicaseit to carry oat what Lord 
Northbrook had declined to do. Accordioglv 
on tho ovo of his departure from England, 
Lord Lytton was furnislied by Lord Salisbury 
with lastruatioos 

“to find an early occasion for sending to 
Cabul a temporary mission, furnished with sneh 
instructions as may perhaps enablo U to overcome 
the Ameer’s apparent reluctance to the »tabush- 
nient of permanent British agencies m AJghaius- 
_ tan.” 

The reasons assigned fur coercing the 
Ameer to receiio Christian oSicers as 
Residents or Agen's aro two, viz : — 

1. That the Russians were swallowing op 
all tho Independent principalities in Central 

17—2 


Asia and that they were iotrigning in 
AfghanisUo. It was. and even to this day 
is. alleged that Russia’s move in Central Asia 
means some day the invasion of India by the 
Slavs. 

2 That tbo Alubammadan Agent at Cabul 
did not possess a sofficieot insight into the 
policy of 'Western nations and therefore could 
not be trusted 

The fear of France or of Russia has always 
been (be cloak used by the British etatesmea 
ajd Qovernors-General of India to conceal 
their political designs for robbing States of 
India and Asia of their independence. But 
at the time when the Ameer was being 
coerced was there any Just gronnd for this 
exhibition of Russophobia? Speaking in 
the House oi Commons on 3Iay 5, 1S76, 
Ur. Disraeli said — 

“Rossu knows full well there is no rc^on 
why we should view the natural development of 
ber BmpK® «i Asia wjUj ;faiousy, so Jony as Jt is 
dearly made aware by the goveruiaest of tbs 
country that we are resolved to maiotam and 
strengUiun both materially and morally our Indian 
Empire, and not merely do that but also uphold 
our JegJtJinate influence m the East. Rnssia, so 
for as 1 have had any infiacnca in the conduct of 
our affairs, baa been made perfectly aware of these 
views, and not only that, hut they have thought 
^eu consistent with a good understandmg between 
the tno countries. 1 believe, indeed, that at no 
time has Uiere been a better understanding between 
the Courts of St. James and St. Petersburg than, 
at the present moment and there, is this good 
understanding because our policy is a clear and 
frank policy.” 

From the first minister of the Ciown, 
then, the public were assured that Russia 
did not threaten tho supremacy of England 
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generations and inspire them to rise to the 
height of their manhood and uplift the lore! 
of the race to which they belong. The extra- 
vagant and bold claim made on behalf of 0. R. 
Das in the opening sentence of the book is 
not borne out by what the author says in 
summing up his hero’s achievements. 

C. R. Das. according to his biographer, “remain- 
ed a destrovpr and could not become a huildcr. 
trv as ho mieht." “He failed to apply h»a own 
splendid gifts to any work of enduring good or 
benefit to his ronntry—Towarda renaissanco and 
spirituality in India he contributed very little to 
■which subsequent ffenerations of Indians may iMk 
for inspiration.” lie w’as “in his youth a bon 
vivcur and lavish with bis money, and nnscrupul- 
ous in his political methods, who haA pubhclv 
declared that ail means no matter what, would 
always justify the end—',' According to the aothor 
his outstanding contribution to the pubho life of 
Bengal was the organization of “the most powerful 
school of political opinion in the country” and 
lav in the fact tliat he "left behind him a party 
which for the first time in the history of Ioa» 
knows its mind and can gather courage enough 
to follow its convictions.” 

Had the author lived a little longer he 
would have found reasons to modify his 
opinion of the strength and vitality of this 
party. It was held together by hopes which 
are fast orambling away and by methods 
which were not always above board, and the 
weakness of a structure welded together, not 
by any constructive vision, but by self-interest 
and hatred and zeal for destruction, is 
becoming more and more manifest If 
dyarchy has been scotched in Bengal, it 
has not been killed, and if, moreover, as the 
author further says, Chitta RanjaD succeeded 
in tearing to tatters the prestige and author- 
ity of the Anglo-Indian government, the 
ground was thoroughly prepared by the non- 
co-operation movement, on the crest of which 
Mr. Das rode to whatever success he 
attained. 

Mr. Bay considers Lord Ronaldsbay’s 
theory of a cultural reaction among edacat- 


**a passionate delight in beauty, a restless 
joy of life, au insatiate yearning to probe 
the pleasures and pains of existence to 
their deepest depths," and through i o 
mazes of au atheistical philosophy passed ofl 
to “the glorilicatioD auJ idoalizition of we 
life of the harlot.” and later on came uadet 
the intluenco of Vaishnavism, only to emerge 
during the last days of bis life, as a spiritual 
disciple of the head of the SaUang Asrain 
at Pabna (p. 221), is not calculated to subvert 
Lord Ronaldshay’s pet theory, especially as 
C. R. Das was coitaiuly not the first, nor. 
wo are afraid, will ho be the last, educated 
Indmn to betray such “evolutionary’' toodeD- 


This, however, is not the whojo picture, 
and it would bo Just as wrong to close o“ 
estimate of 0. K. Das on this note as 
would bo to call him the greatest nguro i 
Bengali life. Undoubtedly, he was tlie m 
dynamic personality in modern 
politics, and in his power of organization, 
vigour, pushfulnoss, and fearless devotion 
his purpose, he far surp.'issed his 
and rivals in the field of politics. He b 
many loveable qualities in spito o* 
autocratic temper, to which tjio author 
alludes at one place, and could 
hearts of his followers by htn 
generosity and loyalty. Not . 

sacrifice his wealth but ho 
talents, bis health, and his very 
to the cause which he had made hiv • 
There can be no doubt that during tho las 
few years of his life he bestrode the political 
arena of Bengal like a Colossus, and won a 
place in the hearts of bis people which ww 
unique and unprecedented. In tbo beautiiu 
words of Rabindranath: 

"The best Rift that Chitta Ranjan has left for 
his countrymen is not any particular I,, 

80cl^ proRramine. but tho creative force of a.K*'?,:, 
aspinition that has taken a deathless form m 
saenheo which his life represented.” 


ed Hindus as mote imaginary than real. 
"Wo agree in this view. 


■*-‘\ouDK India.” says Hr. Ray, “has drunk so 
deep .of the new and heady wine of modern 
materialism that the metaphysics of quiescence and 
the philctophy of. fatalism can no loneer druR or 
oo^po her into a life of somnolence or slumber.-. 
The prophets of reaction and revivaliarn .are con- 
siUerea back numljers tod.ay amonir all classes of 
our people, and their wild dennciations of meder- 
nity cany conviction nowhete.” 


But tho career of his hero, who began 
luo as the son of Brahmo parents, and wrote 
on his return from England poems full of 


For Iho rest, there are many things 1 “ 
tho book that will amply repay perusal, and 
the author’s views on social and economic 
questions, particularly the latter, will provnw 
thought and sometimes opposition. Ihe 
author’s views on the political situation may 
be briefly indicated by tho following 
extracts : 

“Wo have now learnt that most of the 
ings of our life— political. material.aLd ecoDOinic**“^i 
due to the faults of omission and cominiseiop ^ 
our ruleis, that most of the conditions m wmw 
wo now live ate removeable, and it is only 
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step to tho invasion of Candabar, for, such 
was the procedure adopted in the first Afghan 
War. la tho interview which the Tothisb 
emissary had with the Ameer, the latter said 
regarding the occopation of Quetta by the 
Bntish : — 

"II ^ armed man places himself at the back 
door of your house, what can be his motive nnleaa 
he wants to find his way in when yon are 
asleep 

The Ameer responded to the request of 
the Viceroy and sent his confidential Uinis* 
ter Noor Mohamad to Peshawar to bold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Felly. The first 
interview between the envoys took place on 
the 301b January, 1877. Sir Lewis Pcily 
told Noor Mohamad that 

"The acceptance of the principle that Bntish 
officora may reside in Afghanistan is absolutely 
necessary as preliminary to the coomencemcot of 
negotiations. This point being granted, other 
details can be disenased and selilea hereafter.” 


& fresh envoy was already on the way from 
Cabal to Peshawar with instructions to 
accept all the conditions of the British 
Government It was unfortunate that Noor 
Mahomed died before tho conference was 
over. His surviving colleague Mir Akbor 
had no instructions from the Ameer. Noor 
Mahomed insisted on being heard and ou 
having his arguments transmitted to Lord 
Lytton It IS qnite possible, uay probable, 
that he was authorised by the Ameer to 
admit the ‘fatal preliminary condition’ as a 
last resort On this ground only we are able 
to accoant for the harried despatch of another 
envoy as soon as the news of the death of 
Noor Mahomed reached the Ameer. The 
Viceroy should have awaited the arrival of 
the new envoy before closing the conference. 
But be was in an indecent baste In the 
secret despatch from the Government of India 
dated Simla. May 10. 1877 to the Secretary 
of State for India. Lord Lytton wrote — 


Noor Mubamad gave fits reasons why 
English officers should not reside in Afghanis- 
tan. He said:— • 

, 'To the first place, the people of Afghanistan 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds and deeply rooted in tbeir 
hearts, that if Eaghshoien or other Europeans once 
Bet foot ID their country, it wiii sooner or later 
pass out of their hands.” 

Sir Lewis Felly iotimated to Noor 
Mnbamad that as the sins qua non was 
declined, the conference coaid not proceed ; 
bat be agreed to refer the matter 
to the Viceroy and await bis faither iostruo- 
tioDS. The Viceroy's answer was transmitted 
by Sir Lewis Felly to Noor Mahomed in the 
form of a letter on tho 15th March, 1877. 
By that time Noor Mahomed had become 
dangerously ill and he > died on 26lh March 
1877. There is no necessity for dwelling at 
length on this letter from Sir Lewis Pcily 
to Noor Mahomed. It contains threats to, 
and insinuations against, the Ameer. On 
30th March 1877. Lord Lytton telegraphed 
to Sir Lewis Felly to close the conference 
and leave Peshawar. It is only necessary 
here to observe that at the time when Lord 
Lytton telegraphed to Sir Lewis Felly to 

“close conference immediately, on ground th^ 
'tasis on which we agreed to negotiate has nrt 
been acknowledged by Ameer : that Mir Akbor 
not being authonsed to negotiate on that.bas^ 
nor yon on any other, conference is tenninatea 
tflAO fiicto”. 

The Viceroy was fully aware of the fact that 


“At the moment when Sir Lewis Felly was 
closing the conference bis Highness was sending 
to the Mir Akbor instructions to prolong it by 
every means in bis power, a fresh envoy 
was already on the way from Cabul to Peshawar, 
and it was reported that this envoy had authority 
to accept eventaallv all the conditions of the British 
OovernmesL The Viceroy was aware of these facts 
when be instructed our envoy to close the con- 
ference”. 

lo this despatch Lord Lytton and his 
colleagues composing the Government of 
India considered it to be a proper diplo- 
matic move to suspect the loyalty of the 
Mabomedan vakil Ata Mohammad. He is 
accused of “stapidity" and “disloyalty” and 
also of insnfficienoy. For, they wrote — 

“Bui of all that was passing at Cabul wa knew 
less than ever; for the reports of our own Agent 
there bad booome studiously infrequent, vague, 
aud unintdligible". 

Lord Lytton’s abrupt dosnre of the 
Peshawar coofcrenco has been justly charac- 
terised by Colonel Haonay in his well-known 
work on the causes of the Second Afgan War, 
as the “tragic prologue to a still more tragic 
drama”. Not only were the negotiations 
broken off, but the vakil who had represented 
British interests in the court of the Ameer, 
was withdrawn from C.abol, on account, 
DO donbt, of bis “stapidity” and 
“disloyalty”! From all these acts the Ameer 
was led to infer that the Government of 
India meant war. The occupation of Quetta, 
the •demand of stationing Christian officers 
in Afgfaaniston, tbe^breaking off of negotiations 
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in India. Russia occupied those regions 
where England had no locus standi of any 
sort As to the will of Peter the Great which 
is alleged to enjoin upon Russia the invasion 
of India, all the intelligent world knows it 
to be a fact that this document was written 
to Napoleon’s order at tho_ time when ho 
was preparing to invade Russia. * 

As to the Muhammadan gentleman who 
acted as the British Agent at the Coart of 
the Ameer being incompetent or untrnsl- 
worthy. we have already quoted the opinion of 
Lord Northbrook and his colleagues composing 
the Government of India that there was no 
evidence to show that he did not perform 
his duties satisfactorily. As will bo narrated 
further on, even Lord Lytton was so pleased 
with the efBcient manner in which Ata 
kubarnmad had performed his duties that he 
(Lord Lytton) presented him with a %vatch 
and chain and 10,000 Rupees, “in acknowledge- 
ment of the appreciation of the Government 
of his past faithful service.’’ 

'Where was then the necessity of coercing 
the Ameer to receive a British Resident or 
Agent in his Court ? From the consideration 
of the case in all its beatings we are ted to 
the conclusion 'that the object of the Uisioali 
Cabinet was to convert the Ameei’s dominions 
into British territory. This is not improba- 
ble, considering the character of tho Prime 
Minister. Ho looked upon England as an 
Asiatic power and inaugurated a spirited 
foreign policy. He resumed tho “forward 
policy” of FMmerston. He tried to etlace 
the humiliation resulting from the military 
failure of the first Afghan "War. The grave 
loss of prestige of 1840 was to he retrieved 
by depriving Afghanistan of its iadepoo- 
dence. 

On his assuming the Yiceroyalty of India 
Lord Lytton ascertained through Ata Muham- 
mad, whether the Ameer was willing (to 
. receive Sir Lewis Pelly as envoy. The 
proposal appeared to the Ameer to be somo* 
thing like a bolt from the blue. As was to 
bo expected, he expressed his unwilliogoess 
to receive a British officer as an Agent. Ho 
assigned three leasoas for his refusal, viz: — 


Cabnl Government had always objected to Europeia 


officers “from farsightedness.” „;,-awi]! 

Thirdly, that if the Eoglish came, Russians will 


claim to come too. 

Iloworer, tho Ameer snegestod that it* 


Mohammad should seo tho British authorit.e> 
and explain matters to them. Accordingly. AW 
Muhammad came to Simla and conferred wUQ 
the Viceroy in tho month of October, lo*!;’- 
Ata Muhammad narrated the Ameers 


grievances ana nis a; - , 

location of British officers in any 

Afghanistan. Then the Viceroy told Ata 

Muhammad to convey faithfully to the Ameer 
his threats. Tho Viceroy told Ata Muhammaa 
to inform the Ameer that 

“Our only interest jn maintainipg the indep?a- 
deace of Afghanistan is to provide tor, the seemw 
of oar own frontier. But the moment we 


tUB moluoufc 

to remrd Afghanistan as a fn™d'y “““ “[“i 
alU J Stole, what is thoro to Pre™“‘, il an 


cUUttU 3W*VO. WUi*L la Luwiw .w 

providing for the . security .of our fro^ier y 

understanding with Russia, which uugh^^*]^^^ 


uoaerstanuing wiin „ap 

tho effect of wiping Afghanistan opt of m 

altogether? If the Ameer does not iJiOaJre to comej^ 
a^spe^y. nnderstaading Russia ^ 

^ earthen 


rirst. that the pei-sons of Englishmen could 
not be safe. 

S^ndly, that European officers might 
make demands which would give rise to quarrels ; 
uo appealed to the treaty rights, saying that the 


su« desires it at lus expense 
Ameer's) position is rather that of an 
pipkin between two iron pots. 

Ata Muhammad was dismissed by 
Viceroy with gifts, ns mentioned before, Jfl 
acknowledgement of the 
Government of bis past faithfnl on 

was furnished with a document j 

*ai<le memoire' in which were .. 

proposals which should form the basis o 
treaty which the Viceroy anxious 

conclude with tho Ameer. Lord _ 

suggested to tho Ameer to send bis eo J 
Noor Mahomed to Peshawar to hoW,.*. 
conference with Sir Lewis Pelly fnt 
Ume Commissioner of ' Peshawar) to oP® 
negotiations concerning the proposed 
The Ameer was also invited to attend to 
forthcoming Imperial Assembly at Delhi. 

The Vakil Ata Mahararaad returned t 
Kabul and just at tho time when he wa 
conveying the threats of the Viceroy of te?* 
to tho Ameer telling him that his 
was that of “an earthou pipkin ..V^n 

iron pots” the Ameer was not 11”, 
alarmed by the hostile attitude of the 
Government towards his Indian frontier, 

that the Indian Government . 


About 


Quetta on the 2nd November, 1876. — 
the same time bridges were formed over tn^ 


•n Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s British troops were moved in t c 

Ru^a 3 S^power”. published by John Murray direction of Afghanistan. Tho Ameer looke 
Undon.l8.8.i«aeL.^ upon tho occupation of Quetta as ' the fif’' 
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6lep to tho inTasion of Candahar, for, snch 
■was the procedare adoptedio the first Afghan 
War. In the interTiew which the Torkish 
emissary bad with the Ameer, the latter said 
regarding the occupation of Quetta by the 
British : — 


“If an armed man places himself at the back 
door of your bouse, what can be hia motire unless 
he wants to find his way in when you are 
asleep ?” 


The Ameer responded to the request of 
the Viceroy and sent his confidential ilinis* 
ter Noor Mohamad to Peshawar to hold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Pelly. The first 
interview between the envoys took place on 
the 30fh January, 1877. Sir Lewis Pelly 
told Noor Muhamad that 

' The acceptance of the principle that British 
omcors may reside in AfRoanistan is absolutely 
necessary as prelimmary to the commencemcot of 
neeotiationa. This point bans cranted. other 
details cao be diaoossed and settled hereafter.” 

Noor jluhamad gave his reasons why 
English officers should not reside in Afghanis' 
tan. He said:— 


“In the first place, the people of Afgbatustau 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds and deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that it Eoclishmeo or other Europeans once 
set foot in their country it will sooner or later 
pass out of their hands. 


Sir lewis Pelly Icfitnated fo Noor 
Mubamad that as the sine qua non was 
declined, the conference could not proceed; 
bnt be sgreed to refer the matter 
to the Viceroy and await his fuithec instruO' 
tions. The Viceroy’s answer was transmitted 
by Sir Lewis Felly to Noor Mahomed iu the 
form of a letter on the 15th March. 1877. 
By that time Noor Mahomed bad become 
dangerously ill and he died on 26tb March 
1877. There is no necessity for dwelling at 
length on this letter from Sir Lewis Pelly 
to Noor Mahomed. It contains threats to, 
and insinuations against, the Ameer. On 
30ih March 1877, Lord Lytton telegraphed 
to Sir Lewis Pelly to close the conference 
and leave Peshawar. It is only necessary 
here to observe that at the time when Ixird 
Lylton telegraphed to Sir Lewis Pelly lo 


, "dose conference immediately, on 
basts on which we agreed to negotiate has not 
uS a° torfedeed by Ameer ; that Mir Albor 
not being authonsed to negotiate on that .bas^ 
nor y^^oa any other, conference is terminated 
tpso fiKlo”. 

Tho Viceroy was folly aware oftbefact that 


a fresh envoy was already on the way from 
Cabul to Peshawar with instructions to 
accept all the conditions of the British 
OovernmenL It was unfortunate that Noor 
Mahomed died before the conference was 
over. His surviving colleague Mir Akbor 
had no instructions from the Ameer. Noor 
Mahomed insisted on being heard and on 
baring his arguments transmitted to Lord 
Lytton. It is quite possible, nay probable, 
that he was authorised by the Ameer to 
admit the ‘fatal preliminary condition’ as a 
last resort On this ground only we are able 
to account for the hurried despatch of another 
envoy as soon as the news of the death of 
Noor Mahomed reached the Ameer. The 
Viceroy should have awaited the arrival of 
the new envoy before closing the conference. 
But be was lo an indecent haste. In the 
secret despatch from the Government of India 
dated Simla, May 10, 1877 to the Secretary 
of Slate for India, Lord Lytton wrote.— 

“At the moment when Sir Lewis Fslly was 
dosing the conference bis Uigboess was sending 
to the Uir Akbor instructions to prolong it by 
every means in bis power, a fresh envoy 
was already on the way from Cabui to Peshawar, 
and It was reported that this envoy had authority 
to accept eventnailv all the conditions of the British 
Govemnent The 'Viceroy was aware of these facts 
when he instructed our envoy to close the con* 
ference”. 

In this despatch Lord Lytton and his 
colleagues composing the Government of 

India considered it to be a proper diplo* 
matic move to suspect the loyalty of the 

Mabomedao vakil Ata Muhammad. He is 

accused of "stapidity” and “disloyalty" and 

also of insufficiency. For, they wrote — 

“But of alt that was passing at Cabul we knew 
less than ever; for the reports of our own Agent 
(here had become studiously infrequent, vague, 
aud uointdligible’'. 

Lord Lytton’s abrupt closure of the 
Peshawar conference has been jnstly charac- 
terised by Colonel Hannay in his well-known 
work on the causes of the Second Afgau TTar, 
as tho “tragic prologue to a still more tragic 
drama”. Not only were the negotiations 
broken off, but the vakil who bad represented 
British interests in the court of the Ameer, 
was withdrawn from Cabal, on account, 
no doubt, of his “stupidity’’ and 
“disloyalty”! From all these acts the Ameer 
was led to infer that the Government of 
India meant war. The occupation of Quetta, 
the demand of stationing Christian officers 
in Afghanistao, thefbreakiiig off of negotiations — 
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when the Ameer was willing to consent to 
that fatal preliminary, and the withdrawal o£ 
the vakil from his court showed the Ameer 
that the Government of India were deter- 
mined to carry out the threats they had held 
out to him, for he bad been told by the 
Viceroy of India that if he refused English 
residents he would “isolate himself from the 
alliance and support of the British Govern- 
raeni” that “his position was that of an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots,” and 
that 

“The moment the British Government cease to 
regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied 
slate what was there to prevent them from pro- 
viding for the security of ’their frontier by an 
understanding with Russia, which might have the 
effect of wipintt Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether ?” 

The Ameer was justided in his appre- 
hensions, for Lord Salisbury, in his despatch 
to the Government of India, dated October 4, 
1877 sounded a distinct note of war. This 
noble Marquis wrote:— 


the Government of India, whon the 
Mayo was at its helm, apprehended 
but good from tlio interchange i 

communications between tho Ameer of Gabn 
and tho Russian Governor of Turkestan, ins 
Ameer saw Russia absorb all the ' khauatea 
of Central Asia. He naturally dreaded Russia 
as much as, if not more than, Luglana- 
It was, ' therefore, that in the early 

seventies of tho nineteenth century wheDe^e 
the Ameer received any letters to his 
address ' from tho Russdan Governor ot 
Turkestan, ho used, to forward the same to 
the Government of India, reqnesting^ tho 
Viceroy for a draft of appropriate and advisabio 
reply. Lord 3Iayo advised the Ameer to reply 
to tbo Rnssian Governor,’ whose letters tnust 
be “a source of satisfaction and a ground oj 
confidence to His Highness.” But Uord 
Lytton and Disraeli’s ministry, when they 
wanted to justify their unrighteous condnej 
in forcing a war on the Ameer, discovereo 
that bis Highness was intriguing with Rnssia 
against England ! 


If he (the Ameer) continues to maintain an 
attitude of isolation and scarcely veiled hostiUty, 
the British Governraent stands anpledsed to any 
obligations and in aov contingencies which may 
arise in Afghanistan wiU be at lioetty to adoot^ueb 
measures for tlie protection and pemanent tran- 
quility of the North-West frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian dominions as the circumstances of the 
moment may render expedient, without rejrard to 
the wishes of tho Ameer Sher All or the interests 
of his dynasty”. 

The imputation of ‘scarcely veiled hostility’ 
to the Ameer by the Christian Marquis 
reminds ono of the pretext of the muddied 
stream made use of by the wolf iu his iuten- 
tioD of devouring the lamb. ’Where was the 
hostile act on the part of the Ameer ? 

But it was not long before a “contingency” 
(fid arise in Afghaoistan which served as a 
handle to the' people of England to declare 
war on the Ameerof Cabul. This ‘contingenoy’ 
arose out of tho despatch of a mission to 
Cabul by Russia. Correspondence used to 
pass between the Ameer and the Governor of 
the Russian provinces on his frontier. The 
Government of India and the Foreign Office 
in England as well as tbo British Slioistry 
were fully acquainted with this fact Tbo 
Ameer always used to forward to tho Oovoin- 
ment of India tho letters he received from 
iho Kussian Government. This intercourso 
helwecQ Russia and Cabal had never been 
suspicion till Lord Lytbo’s 
-K"™ i*'?. PaGlameutary papers on 

Afghanistan and Central Asia, wo learn fbat 


The Russian Mission came to Cabul, uo* 
invited by, but with the poriuission of, tho 
Ameer. The arrival of the Russian Mission in 
Cabul took place some time towards tho end 
of May or beginning of June, 1878. Tho events 
which were oocurrioe in Europe should be 
borno in mind with reference to this Russian 
Mission in Afghanistan. In tho war between 
Russia and Turkey, the Turks wore completely 
prostrated. Russia seemed likely to carry all 
before it as the road to Constantinople was 
clear. It is now a well-known fact that the 
Turks would not have gone to war with 
Russia, had they not been promised help by 
England, But tho Turks never received this 
help. The continental people of Europe 
are seldom without a tling at Perft.de 
(wbco they refer to England). The present 
writer has heaid intolligout Turks declar® 
that they wore betrayed into war with 
Russia by England. However, Lord Boaconsfieln 
know- how to creato new sensatioos. 
could not or rather did not like to assist 
Turkey. Bnt when the Parliamentary session 
opened in 1878, tho speech from tho throno 
announced that Her Majesty could not con* , 
ceal it from herself that, should.tlio hostilitiM 
between Russia and Turkey, unfortunately, 
bo prolonged, ‘some unexpected occurrences 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt 
measures of precaution.’ Ono of the 
’measures of precaution’ adopted against 

Russia’s ambition was tlio concentration 
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■of (roops from India at Alatta. Thia nas a 
complete sarprise to tbe istay-at-home Datives 
of England. But this very c/rcaoistaDce 
made Russia effect a diversion by sending 
a Mission to Cabiil. Bnssia knecv ail that 
bad passed betsveen the Government of India 
and the Ameer of Cabal ; how the latter 
was being coerced to receive British Residents 
in Afghanistan ; how he at first declined, 
and, at last when be was aboat to yield, the 
British Government would have nothing to 
do with him and threw him overboard, and 
withdrew their Agent from his Court 
Knowing all these facts it is not eurprisiog 
that the Governor of Russian Torkestan, 
withont tbo knowledge of tbe Impeml 
■Government at St Petersburgh, sent a 
Missinn to Cabal ; that the authorities at St 
Petersburgh knew nothing about this Mission 
is clear from the denial made by tbe 
Rassian Government on July 3, 1873 of 
ever sending a mission to Cabal There were 
ether reasnns which mfght be urged in 
lusUfylng the action of tbe Russian Governor 
of Turkestan. At tbe time when Russia and 
Turkey were at war, the Sultan of Torkey 
■sent ao envoy to tbe Ameer of Afghanistan. 
The envoy had passed tbrongh India. It 
was alleged by Russia that the object of tbe 
■envoy's Mission was to preach a religious 
crasade amongst the Massalman population 
of Central Asia, and. throagh tbe Ameer 
of Afghanistan, to induce tbe Ameer of 
Bokhara to excite the popiilatioos of 
Central Assia to revolt against Russia. The 
Russian Government complained to the 
British ambassador at St Petersbnrgh, who 
brought the matter to the notice of the 
Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Deiby, took no notice of the complaint 
and evaded the request of Bassia, about 
advising ‘the Ameer of Afghanistan to 
abstain from any action which could endanger 
the peaceful relations of the two states” 
(that iv, Afghanistan and Bokhara), by reply- 
ing that, 

"At the request of the Porte, a Toiki'-li envoy 
to Aichaoistan was allowed to pass thiouah Inowu 
territory, but that Her llsjesly’s GoveiEtnenl have 
no reason to soppese that the object of hw nnssico 
was to preach a crufade lo Ceotrat Asia, 

Then, again, two British officers were 


no 

tnvelUog in Ceatral Asia iociting the 
Turkoman tribes to hostilities against Russia. 
The names of tbesa two Christian officers 
aro Captain Bntler and Captain Napier. 
About the success of these officers, the 
Times of Jannary, 1S7D, quoted toe following 
from the Bomhay Gazette : — 

‘ft 13 reported that Major Butler, the Cential 
Asian explorer, who has just returned from 
Tarlestao. has been so successful in ifs interviews 
with the Turkoman chiefs that they are willing 
to CO operate with the British either against tho 
Afghans or the Russians.” 

Taking all these circumstances ioto con- 
sideratiOD we are of opinion that tho 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan was 
folly justified in sending a Mission to Csbul. 
For, what was the object of the Mission ? The 
Parliamentary Papers on Central Asia have 
furnished us with an answer On page 141 
of Central Asia, No 1 (1878). it is stated 
that 

"Tbe TuikvstBD . (Russian) Governor General 
Doombed DO ili-feelirg against Afshanisfan, and 
meditated despatching an embassy to Sber All 
Khao. by which means cur (Rnssian) relations 
with the latter would in all probability become 
defined one way or tbe other, either in an amica- 
ble or hostile sense , everything would depend on 
the straightforwardness and good sense displayed 
by tbe Ameer.” 

The anxiety displayed by (he Oovemor- 
Oeoeral of Russian Tuikestao to define tbe 
relatioos of the Ameer of Cabu) with Russia 
“one way or the other, either in an amicable 
or hostile sonse," was due to the fact that 
he was afraid of the British invasion of the 
Rassian possessions in Central Asia through 
Afghanistau Tbo same Prime Minisfer who 
had ordered Indian troops to Malta as a 
threat to Rossia, contemplated attacking 
Rnssia to Central Asia. The Ronrer publish- 
ed (be following letter from its Simla 
Correspondent, dated August 28, 187S : — 

'T betievo it is no longer a secret that, had 
war broken out, we shonld sot have remained on 
the defensive in India. A force of 30,000, men 
having {rarchesed its way through Afghanistan, 
throwa rapidly into Samarkhand and IkiLbara, 
would have had iiltle difficulty in beating the 
scattered Russian troops tack to tbe Caspian, for. 
comiDg thus as deliverers, the whole population 
would have risen la our favor. In the feasibility 
of such a pregramme the Bussiaos fully believed.’’ 

(To be concluded) 
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Zoological Surrey of India 


W RITING in the year 1903 Dr. John 
Beddoe, one of the most eminent 
English anthiopologists of his genera- 
tion, spoke of "the enormous and almost 
incalculable niass of anthropological materials 
that India offered to the stitdenf’.f During 
the decade that has followed Dr. Beddoe’s 
writing a oonsiderable mass of valuable in- 
formation has been gathered both by Govero- 
raent initiative and private enterprise, but 


the work done has been chiefly of the 
‘survey’ kind. Such a survey is essential as 
a preliminary step for furnishing the first 
general outline of the entire field of opera- 
tion but its value depends not so much for 
the picture it offers, which by reason of its 
covering a large ground is apt to be super- 
ficial, but for enabling us to realise the 
gaps in our knowledge and directing our 
aitenUon to Iho spots where deeper and 
more exact enquiries are likely to be most 
successful. And no properly planned anthro- 
pological research can be said to be oompleto 
until this work of reconnaissance is fullowed 
up by intensive investigations. The great 
work ol the Sarasio brothers on Iho Veddas 
may ho cited as an examble of what a study 
of this kind ought to be. In India proper 
a survey of the physical characters of the 
population has been undertaken by Bisley, 
Thurstoi), Waddel; and in a few instances 
TuOTQ exact and definite enquiries have also 
been made, sneb as those of Ujfalvy, and 
Stein in North-western, and Lnpicquo and 
Schmidt in Southern India. Due, liowover, 
to Ibe lack of specially trained men and a 
want of proper appreciation of the value of 
such work intensive studies hare not yet 
taken place in India iu any systematic 
mauncr, with the result that our knowledge 
ol the somatic characters of her people is 
seriously defective. Foitunatcly, at present 
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there aie signs of a better understauding of 
the importance of such studies in this 
country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available. Iu order, there- 
fore, that investigations conducted iu future 
should bear tlie utmost vomits it is first of 
ail necessary to know the main desiderata in 
the Qxistiog data and uuderstaod tbo problems 
that have been brought to the. front for 
sulutiou. Consequently, it will be ray endea- 
vour in the preheat address to set forth the 
chief gaps in our knowledge and bring to 
your notice the points which hold tho keys, 
as it were, to the entire question. 

Tho materials at our disposal regarding 
the physicel characters of the people of India 
concern almost exclusively the living popula- 
tion Of the races that lived during the long 
prehistoric period, revealed by extensive finds 
o! artifacts throughout the country, we know 
practically nothing. In taking stock of oar 
knowledge it will bo necessary at tbe start 
to coofiae ourselves to the former and then 
determine how far its final solution deponds- 
OQ a proper uofulding of the racial history 
of the past. 

The outstanding problems concerning tbo 
former aro; 

(1) The correct affilialion of the aborigi- 
nal population of India, Tnere seems to bo 
a general agreement regarding tho 'dominant 
type among theso people, which is ebarao- 
terised by a long head, flat broad nose, 
short stature, wavy to curly hair and very 
daik complexion. Tno eye is open and round' 
and tho face orthognathic. Tho researches of 
tho Sarasin brothers in Ceylon, of Rudolf 
Martin iu Malay Peninsula, and of Dr. Fritz- 
Sarasin in Celebes, have shown that it is 
racially akin to tbe Yeddas, tbe Sakais and> 
tho Toalas of the abovo-mentiooed- 
regions and together with tho Australians' 
form a very primillvo and oxtoosivo raciah 
family which at ono time occupied a great 
part of the Soulboro World. Judging from 
its areas of occupation, which aro either 
marginal or inbospltablo bills and forests, to- 
which it mast havo been driven by invading 
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races — there is no doabt that the race U 
very old in India. We have, however, no 
positive archaeological evidence of its earliest 
occupation — tho only early site which has 
definitely disclosed this typo does not go 
beyond the stage of iron in Southern India. 
The point that has to be considered, is, as to 
whether these people really form a home* 
genenus race inspits of linguistic and cultural 
difterenees or that there are more than one 
racialtypo concealed among them ? The presence 
of a Negrito elemeot in tho abortgioal popula- 
tion of India has been snspected for a long 
time, but no definite evidence of its 
existence has so far been found Thus, in the 
opinion of the Sarasin Brothers, “no one has 
yet succeeded in finding woolly hair 

in India,” (Ergebuirse natarwissenchaftichan 
Forsohungen auf Ceylon Bd. Ill p. 335) a 
view which has also received the -supports of 
Turner (tran. Roy. Soc. Edin. Vol XL. p. III). 
Lapicque {Rev. Soientifique Vt July 1906). 
Thurston {Tribes and Castes of ?. India, Vol I, 
Introduction) and Hisley. To quote the last 
uaiDod author’s words, “although tho terms 
’woolly' and 'frizzly' have been loosely 

applied to tho wavy hair, not uncommon 
among tho Dravidisns, no good observer has 
as yet found among any of tho Indian races 
a head of hair that could bo correctly 
described as wooly”.* Our evideace. there- 
fore, as to the character of hair among the 
aboriginal popolation of India is by no 
means positivo. 

While the general type is certaioly wavy 
or curly, instances of woolly or fnzzlv 
hair may actually occur (though not found 
so far) among soiuo of theae people or as 
is likely their reported ptc^enco may really 
bo duo to superficial obacrvatioa and the 
failure to divtingiush between extremely 
curly and gouiiino woolly or frizzly hair. 
The question, however, cannot be dec'ded, 
until samples of the»a hairs are collected 
and submitted to raictosoopio oxaminsUon 
by competent persons. Regarding the presence 
of a uegnto clement m the Indian Con- 
tinent, it has been further argued, and with 
a certain amount of plansibility. that even 
it the prosentiuhabitants do not show any sach 
trait lb presence in the Anadaman Islands is 
a s'roo’ point in favour of its having been 
in India at one time. A careful enquiry 
among tho Andamanea© tribes, however, does 

• Tht People of ItkiU by Sir IL Risley 
p. 15. 


Qot show any relic of migration from India 
all the evidences strongly point to their 
moreuient from Further India whore in the 
Bamsngs we have still living a kindred 
tribe To settle the question beyond doubt 
a search for communal cemetaries and 
other possible ancient sites in India is 
necessary, to find out if there is any 

skeletal remain which shows detloite' Negrito 
characteristics 

Aside from the question of tho ozi>teaco 
or otberwiso of tho Negrito eiemost m tha 
aboriginal population of India so far as 
the two mam Imgnistic divisions of tbo:>o 
tribes are concerned, namely, the Austne 
and the Dravidiao, all the evidence available, 
tn my opinion, go to support Kisley’s con- 
tention of their fundamental Somatic unity. 
There is no important physical character 
lu which the dustne-speaking tribes of 
this group diller from that jf tne Dravidian 
speaking ones Consequaatiy, it wonld 
oonstderabiv clear up (ho issue if the Sima- 
tic ami Ethnic characters of these people 
are not mi xcd up bat are treated ludepen* 
dently It will m that ca>e not only narrow 
down our held of enquiry nod etTset n 
speedier solution of the entire problem of 
their cultural origins but may po»sibly also 
supply Qs wiiti important materials regarding 
their migrations and contact with other 
races. 

(i) A more iutric.afo problem, however, is 
the settlement of the so-calied Dravidian 
question To put it bnetly. are there <>udi- 
cieqt matedals for us to ascribe a definite 
physical tvpo to the people that may be 
supposed to have lotrodnced Dravidian 
langnagcs in tins country ? At the present 
time the Dravidian-spoaking peoples are con- 
cenlratod in Southern and Central Indio, 
with the exception of the Drahnis, who are 
physicdly akin to tho other tnbea of 
BalucliLtiQ. Leaving them a^ide, therefore, 
the former present at ica>t three diatincC 
racial e’e nents. namely, a dohcbo-platyrbine 
or VeJdah-Australoid type, a dolicho-Iephir- 
hina or Mediterranean type and a braeby- 
ieptorhioe or Alpine type. 

The mea^ucemenU published by Thur»toa 
and others compri-o !”(} Tulu-speaking 
people from Soath Canaro. 530 MoIayaUm- 
speaking people from Malabar, oil Tamils 
trom Madras and Tinnevelley, two Cinarese 
croups of 410 and tfoO individuals from 
My^ro and tha district cf Seltary and 
Kamoul respectively, 3o3 Telngus from the 
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same districts, 147 men from the Nilghirl 
Hills and 385 people belonging to the various 
jungle tribes. Analysis of the above data 
on regional lines shows that the main coa- 
centration of brachycephaly is in the North- 
Western part of the Madras PfesideoCjr, 
between latitudes 16 and 12 North and up 
to longitude 78 E ; south of latitude 12. 
on the western Coasts, and the Nilghiri 
Hills the people appear to be predominantly 
dolichocephalic ; on the East from Madras 
downwards doUchocepbaly is dominant again. 
In other words, the Deccan proper or the 
Tableland between the two Ghats seems to 
be characterised by brachycephaly, whereas 
in the region south of it, including the two 
coastal strips, doUchocepbaly is supreme. In 
the Northern brachycephalic region, again, 
there is either a predominance of or a ten- 
dency towards leptorhiny. In the dolichoce- 
phalic Western region leptorhiny is dominant 
but in the South-Western part the tendency 
is towards platyrhiny— a characteristic mark- 
ed in the lower classes througbont the 
Presidency and is most strongly emphasised 
among the jungle tribes. lo short, the 

dominant typo in the North-West appears 
to bo brachyleptothioe. in the South-West 
dollcholeptorhlnc, whereas in tho South-east 
it tends to bo doUcbo-platyrhioe. 

In discussing racial atUnities, language 
is uot regarded as u safe guide. Gut in the 
piesent case a considoration of tho physical 
data in tho light of linguistic athUationa of 
tho diileicnt groups considered, yields 
certain intercstlog results, as it shows, (bat 
the languages, which indicate tbo greatest 
iuUncuco oi Sanskrit, are spoken by peoples 
exhibiting marked differences from those 
whoso languages reveal much less ovidooce 
of such inllucucc. Thus Tamil, which is 
certainly least iotluenccd by Sanskrit and is 
tho oldest of tho Dravidiau tongues, is spoken 
by tho people in tiio South-eastern part of 
tbo Madras Presideucy. from Ifadras to Capo 
Comorin and extending on tho West as far 
us tho Nilghins. and who aro on tho whole, 
among all tho groups of whom wo possess 
nietno data, tho neatest approach to tbo 
dolicho-platyrhmo typo domtnaak among tho 
lUDglo fclki. 

When MO como lo Ttlugu, which is tho 
vtwna most impurtaut Dravidian laogtiagu 
ar.C show* a coinparafiicly larger SanskrUio 

*5' and ultcedlug a* l*r os tho UdUry 


and Anantpur districts or longitude 78 on 
the West, who are mach more brachycephalic 
and leptorbine. A comparison with the 
Tamil-speaking people shows that the mean 
cephalic index of 358 Telugus is 77‘9 or 27 
units higher than tho mean index of 571 
Tamils, which is 75‘2 only. If, however, a 
comparison is made with the Canarose, and 
tho Marathi-speaking peoples of the same 
districts, whose languages show either a 
marked influence of or is derived from 
Sanskrit, a striking contrast is at once notice- 
able. The mean Cephalic Index of 290 
Canarese is one unit and that of 90 Marathis 
35 units higher than that of the Telugus. 
On the other baud, the mean Nasal Index of 
the latter is 8 points and I'G units higher 
than those of tho Canarese and the Karathis. 
Lastly, Malayalam, which shows strong in- 
fluence of Sanskrit, is spoken by people in tbo 
South-western coastal belt of the Peninsula, 
who aro markedly dolicho-leptorbino. Similarly, 
within each lioguistio division, if tbe 
Brahmins are compared with other groupSf 
tbe former are found to bo much more 
leptorbine than others. 

Taking tbo two factors together it shows : 

(1) an increasing associatiou between 
brachycephaly and leptorhiny accompunlod 
by a falling tendency in tbo cephalic index 
with a rising tendency towards platyrhiny 
and (11) a close association of Sanskrit 
influonce with leptorhiny. 

We have, unfortunately, no metrical data 
east of Longit do 78 but u consideration of 
them shows that tho Southernmost extension 
of the brachy-leptorhiiio typo goes us far as 
latitude 13 or roughly tbe point whoro tbo 
Gbata merge into tbo NjJgbiri HijJ.e, ioTming 
tho Southern boundary of tho Deccan proper. 
Whether tlie movemout of this type reaches 
as far as tho Ghats on this side wo aro not 
certain. North of latitude 16, along tho 
Western lillural, wo find tho extension of 
thi.s typo up to Gujarat. Whellior there has 
been a gradual duttrioiafiou of this typo 
(as is probable) in this southward movement, 
our materials aro not caough lo como to a 
deflaito conciuaiou, but, there appears to bo 
no doubt that in its movement from iho 
Weal to thu East there bus boon a gradual 
fdlUug off of this type. lu the light of tho 
ticductto>i.H meotiuned abovu wo may reason- 
ably iofet that this falling off in the brachy- 
leptorhioo type has buea duo to tho mioCO* 
genalioo^ with a doliohoplatyrliino elcmeut 
Aith which it increasingly cafuo in couUet. 
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AVe may taka it, thecctore, that the htachy- 
leptorbiDo typo is aa intrasire racial element 
from the North-west moving along the 
margin of the Western Ghats an to latitnde 
12 and has gradually diminished as it pro- 
gressed Southwards where the faodamental 
type presumably has been dolicho. 

This would bring the original somatic 
characters of the Telegu and Tamil people 
into one group, the former losing its 
characteristics gradually towards the west 
as it came into contact with the broad- 
headed invaders, the latter, except in 
isolated classes, preserving its almost native 
purity today. In the course of his investiga- 
tions Thurston* observed this diilerence of 
headform among the inhabitants of Southern 
India ; for writing in 1909 he remarked 
“whatever may have been the indaeoce which 
has brought about tho existing subbraeby- 
cephalic or mesUcephalio types in Northern 
areas, this influence has not extended 
Southward into the Tamil and Malayalam 
land, where Dravidiau mao remains dolicho 
or sub-doHcho.” We have seen the light 
thrown by language on this question which 
is eupported by our regional analysis of the 
extisting materials, and which, therefore, 
may be regarded as the probable reason. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond 
doubt, until the anthropometry of tho T^ego 
country east of loogtitude 78 as well as 
the skeletal materials in the nnmetoas 
prehistoric sites in the Deccan confirm iL 
It is fortunate that under the leadership of 
Mr. Gbalam Yazdani, who is energetically 
excavating tho ancient arcbioological remains 
in the Nizam Dominions, we may soon bo 
ablo to find some hnman crania which will 
supply coDcInsivo evidence on the whole 
problem. 

Similarly though the association of 
Loptotbiny with Sanskrit language is indicated, 
the presence of the dolicho leptoihioo element 
in M^abar as the resnlt of this inflncDco, 
cannot be regarded as certain nntil the 
excavation of prehistoric sites of this region 
reveal human crania which support tho 
above hypothesis. Tho stnlls found by Ur. 
Rea at Adittanallnr, in the TinnovcUey 
district, however, show a distinct tendency 
towards platyrhiny, as well as a low cranial 
vault and prominent sapra-orbital regions 
characteristic of tho Veddah-Auslraloid 

• The Tnbes and Castes of Southern India. 
Vol I. Introduction. 

18—3 


group. Material help can be furnished here 
by trained philologists, if they have tho 
hardihood to nudertake field investigations 
of the languages of the aboriginal tribes of 
Soothera India who are repotted to speak 
corrupt forms of Dravidiau languages in the 
same way as has been done in the Red Indian 
languages of North America. For the researches 
nodertaken by the pupils of Pater Schmidt* 
Id the Australian languages just before tho 
war, indicate the possibility of a relation- 
ship between the Dravidian, Papuan and 
Australian languages, though nothing 
p.isittvo can be said till intensive investiga- 
tions take place in this country. If such a 
relationship can be shown to exist by future 
research, the entire Dravidiau problem wilt 
be solved, as a definite correlation will 
then be established between it and the 
Veddah-Australoid race The evidence of 
physical anthropology as indicated above 
tend on tbe whole to support this view 
which was first propounded by RIsley and 
Turner. Tbe Mediterranean affinities of tbe 
Oravidian cnlttire, disclosed in recent 
researches in that case can be regarded as 
due to cnltuie migrations without connoting 
aDylbiDg abont the race. Whether snoh a 
theory is borae ont or not, there is no 
evidence either somatic or archaeological for 
tbe view that bas lately become fashionable 
in India and which seeks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus 
civilisation as well as that of Snmer, for 
both of whom are, intimately associated with 
brachycepbalic people as the recently dis- 
covered skulls in the Pre-Sargonic sites at 
Eisbf and El-abaid and Mohenjo-daro indi- 
cate. 

(3) Tho third problem deals with the ex- 
istence of the ‘Arya-Dravidian’ race. In 
describing the population of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh Risley called 
them ’Arya-Dravidian’, i. e., tho result of tbe 
admixture of the Aryan and Dravidian- 
speaking races, on the gronnd that the data 
published by him, show the preponderance 
of a typo marked by dolichocepbaly and 
increased Nasal Index. In studying the 
distribution of racial types in North-western 
part of Indio, tbe available metric data 
indicate that the dominant element in this 


* Die Gliederang tier Anstralischen Sprachen 
AnUxTopos. p. 2ot, 1912 

tExcavations at Kish by S. Langdon.pp. 115-125 
Fkris, 1924. 
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region is characterised by dolichocepbaly 
and true leptorhinv. which is present 
thronghout Northern Rajpatana,tho Ponjab and 
Kashmir, also probably including Afghanistan, 
and extending in rarying proportion as far 
north as Yarkand. The skulls found at 
Sialkot, and the recently excavated sites of 
Nal and Mohenjo-daro reveal the same chara- 
cteristics. So the present racial element 
may be said, to be the continuation of the 
type dominant from the earliest known times. 
As disclosed in Risloy’s measurements there 


Dr. Drake-Brockeman in his measurements was 
somewhat different. The only aknll of known 
antiQoity found at Bayana near Agra tends 
to support Dr. Brockman’s conclnsions rather 
than those of Risley. It is flmo, therefore, 
that the importance of this question is 
realised and an intensive investigation is 
undertaken into the racial composition of 
this region, as Risley’s current theory as 
shown abovo is open to serious doobt. 
Besides, as definitely determining the limit 
of the eastward extension of the racial type 


UJBUIUBCU ill l\lBIUy B lUCUaUiOlUOUlB tUOiO -- — - '‘..j 

is a sharp break in the eastward extension dominant in the Punjab, such an enquiry will 


of this type which does not go beyond the 
boundaries of the Punjab in any appreciable 
extent. The question, therefore, is whether 
this represents the real state of things, or, 
the break is to be regarded as unreal, consi- 
dering the known facts of history? Now, 
the anthropometrical measurements published 
in Risley’s name were actually taken by Mr. 
Chandi Singh, a clerk in the office of Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, then Inspector of Schools, who 
supervised him,* In the year 1896, however. 
Surgeon Captain Drake^Brockman, F. R. C. 
S., M. D, took a large series of measurements 
oi the various castes in the United Pro- 
vinces, under the auspices of the local 
Government. The detail individual measure- 
ments are not available but the averages are 
published by Sir William Crooke. So far 


clear up many obscure points in tbo racial 
history of the entire Northern India. 

(41 The fourth problem is the distribution 
of the Brachycephallc Alpine type. A survey 
of the physical characters of the present 
population of India shows that along the 
entiro Westorn littoral from Guzarat down 
to Coorg wo find the concentration of the 
bracbycephalic Alpine type. This element 
is dominant among the Guzrati, Marathi and 
the people of Coorg. As wo have already 
seen, in the south it does not extend 
beyond latitude 12, and beyond longitude 
78 E in tbo Deccan, as far as our 
present knowledge indicates. In Upper 
India, however, from Benares eastwards 
up to Behar we find the gradual 
increase of a broadbeaded element whose 


the stature and cephalic index ate con- maximum intensity is seen in the population 

loci tllOTfl la Mftf mnnl, _r T,. , » v, , H.!- J-.-.'a 


cerned, there is not much difference between 
the two series, but when the nasal Index is 
considered a great difference is at once noticed. 
The mean nasal index for 420 Rajputs and 455 
Brahmins as measured by Dr. Brockman 
are 63.8 and 99.1 respectively, whereas the 
jmsJ indar Sot }{X> Hajpois sad 
100 Brahmins published by Risley are 77.7 
and 74 6 respectively. lu attempting to 
determine the comparative reliability of 
these conflicting sets of measurements, not 
only the high medical qualification of Dr. 
Drake-Brockraan and the much larger series 
examined by him have to be taken into 
consideration but also tbo fact that neither 
Mr. Nesfield nor his assistant Chandi Singh 
can in any way be regarded as having had 
any training in anthropometry, and it is well- 


of Bengal. In Bengal proper this domioanco 
of brachycephaly is associated with leptor- 
hiny specially among the upper classes 
where the leptorbine element is greater than 
in any other part of India outside the 
Punjab, if the data published by Risley are 
to be tcasted. la aaaoaatiag /or this 
bracbycephalic factor in Bengal, Risley 
supposed the influence of a Mongolian race 
seen on its outskirts. Au examination of the 
Mongolian tribes along tbo boundaries of 
Bengal shows that they are not homogene- 
ous. The brachyplalyrhine element is 
prodominant in the south-eastern part 
bordering on Burma, whereas in the 
Brahmaputra valley it strongly inclines 
towards the dolichoplatyrliine, the bracliylo- 
ptorhine typo being dominant only along 


v-r.n,„n ♦i.r.f n, . . . ■' * •• pigruiQe lypo oeiog oominani oniy aionj; 

nasal Icncih measurement of the tho Sikkim and Nepal borders. In Bengal on 

conaontralioa ot th. 


possibl, lb,, the technique employed 


by 




brachyleptotbino element is in tho southern 
or deltaic region with gradual decrease 
towards tho North and tho East. Besides, the 
Bengcd typo is differentiated from tho Lepcha 
and kindred tribes, in whom alono of all 
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the Mongolian type-* a niarkoJ presence of 
leptorhiny is fonnd by having a more 
prominent nose. In studying the racial 
anatomy of the nose it is not enough to 
rely on the relatioo of the length and the 
breadth of the nose, the prominence or 
otherwise of the entire nasal skeleton has to 
be taken into account. Bisley was, therefore, 
■right in making the latter as the deciding 
factor in comparing the nasal character of 
the Mongolian and other races. In bis 
measutement of the Bengali people, however, 
the test by which the prominence of the 
nasal skeleton coold be jndged namely the 
bioibito>nasaI*indes was not taken except in 
the case of a solitary group. In the ab- 
sence of this test consequently, his conclusion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people 
was not justified on the basis of bis own 
data. Prof. D B. Bbandarkar has sbowo, 
in his interesting account of the cultural 
affinities of the Nagar Brahmius of Quzarat 
with the Rayasthas of Bengal the identity 
of 8 largo number of surnames of these 
two groups.* A comparison of the Autbro- 
pometry of these two, therefore, is inslmc- 
five. The average stature ol the Nagar 
Brahmins as given by Risley is 1643 mm 
against 1636 mm. of the Bengali Kayasthas. 
The average Cephalic and Nasal Indices 
of the former are 79.7 and 73.1 against 
782 and >03 of the latter. The average 
biorbito-nasal-index of the Nagar Brahmins is 
116.7 but in the case of the Bengali Kayasthas 
the figure is not available but judging from 
that of the Cbandals of Bengal (one of the 
lowest classes of the populatioo) which is 
1140, the value of Ibis Index in the case 
of the Bengali Kayasthas could not be mnch 
different. Further, when the data are analysed 
it is fonnd that 63 p.c. of the Nagar 
Brabmins are bracby and 53 pc. are leptor- 
bineagainstfiOpc. brachyand 75p.c. leptoibioe 
in the Bengali Kayasthas. It is, therefore, 
difficult to understand how the one conld 
have Scjtbio, and the other Mongolian origin. 
Besides as Rai Babadnr Ramaprosad Cbandat 
has pointed oat and who incidentally was 
the first to the show weakness in Risley’s 
theory that typical Mongolian charaoteristio 
such as the presence of the epicanthic fold 
absence of bodily hair are not to be found 
among the Bengalis. This must not be 
.taken to mean that Mongolian admixture 
is denied altogether in Bengal— it is simply 



meant that it is not sufficient to explain 
the dominant type in Bengal. The only 
way to account for it is to link it up with 
that of the Western littoral through Central 
India, of which as we have already noticed 
there IS some probability judging from the 
identity of surnames. It is in the central 
region, therefore, that investigation is 
necessary to find out hoir/ar the continuity of 
type exists from Bombay to Bengal. The origin 
of this brachycepbalio Alpine type iu India 
was hitherto unexplained. The recent dis- 
covery of brachycepbalio crania in Sind has 
lent some probability to the theory of a very 
early migration of this element in India. 
But its extension both in the South and m 
tbe East will never be fully understood until 
archaeological excavation of tbe numerous 
prehistoric sites yields skeletal materials 
showing these characteristics. Tbe excavation 
of tbe Copper age remains in tbe Chotooag- 
pot districts discovered by Rai Sarat Chandra 
Roy Bahadur would 6e of great significance 
as they may not improbably throw some light 
on tbe racial origins of tbe people of Bengal. 

From a consideratiou of The foregoing 
facts It would appear that the greatest 
oecessity id tbe field of Indian anthropology 
IS the excavation of the archaeological sites 
ID search of remains of its prehistoric in- 
habitants : for not only the racial history of 
aociest India cncsot be reconstructed with- 
out its aid but it also holds as already stated, 
tbe secret of the somatic relationships of the 
present population of India. In the long 
history of this country whose true antiquity 
is now being revealed, the only documents 
that we possess bearing on the physical 
constitutioo of its past inhabitants are the 
two skulls from Bayana and Sialkot, the 
skulls from an Iron age site at Adittanallur 
and tbe recent finds in tbe Indus Talley. 
Outside of these we have no materials for 
gaidauce. In his account of tbe first two of 
tbe above skulls, which constitutes almost 
out sole literature on the subject. Sir Arthur 
Keith has -• remarked — "There is no anthro- 
pological problem more in need of in- 
vestigaUon than that of tbe prehistoric in- 
habitants of India. Wo all wish to see 
applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light tbe ancient races of Europe. 
Nor 13 there any reason to doubt that there 
are hidden away iu more recent deposits of 
river valleys and caves, in prehistoric isolated 
iotermeuts and cammuaal cemeteries, records 
of the ancient races of India. They have not 
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been seen nor found because they hav^e not 
been patiently and systematically looked'for.* 

It is true as Sir Arthur Keith Las noted 
that no systematic search has been made for 
the skeletal remains of the prehistoric races 
of India, and considering the vast number of 
ancient sites in this country and their 
accessibility, tbo lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deploring, but what 
is worse and inexcusable is the irresponsible 
manner in which such materials were treated, 
when luck put them in the hands of our 
explorers. A great part of the literature on 
the pre and early historic sites in India 
is tragic reading for the discovery of nu- 
merous human skeletons are recorded, but 
not a trace of them could now be found 
anywhere in this country ! In his account 
of the excavation of the Great Temple Hound 
at Indrapura iu the Gorakhpur district which 
roughly corresponded to the ancient Kingdom 
of Kosala and assigned to the 4th Century 
A. U.t Hr. Carlleyle § late of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, writes '1 have called this the 
Skeleton Hout],d, because I found dve homao 
skeletons in it. One of the skulls found had 
a very projeotiog jaw exactly like that of a 
Negro. This belonged to the skeleton of a 
male nearly 0 feet in length; but close 
alongside of it 1 found the skeleton of a 
female, 5 feet 6 laches in length, the facial 
part of the skull of which had a straight 
even profile. Another skeleton was placed 
across or upon the doorway of one of the 
temples. Four of the skeletons had their 
heads placed towards tbo north bat the fifth 
was placed the reverse way,” In another 
part of the same temple, the writer observes. 
‘‘A human skeleton lay across the doorway. 
Two more human skeletons of a male aud a 
female lay nearly side by side, while a fonrtb 
skeleton lay just beyond the wall tow.ud the 
west.” 

Similarly in his excellent work on the 
“Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorio Anti- 
quities”, Bruce Foote records the discovery 
of a human skeleton lying in a flexed 
position iu a large stone circle in 


Sodote.VfflOn.' 


Central Mysore near Savandurga rock 
In describing the cairns uumboring over 
263 at Jewurgi iu the Shorapnr disliiw 
in the Madras Presidency, Meadows Taylort 
mentions the discovery iu one of nnmerou| 
human skeletons which are mostly or 
small size as to height but having bones 
of unusual, thickness and strength’. In » 
Neolithic tomb in South Mirzapur, Cockburas 
found the ‘complete fossilized skeleton of 
an adult male.* . 

Not a trace of the skeletons mentioned 
above, and many more recorded in the 
accounts of the excavations of the prehis- 
toric sites of India not mentioned here, 
conld bo found at present. One natarally 
would like to know what has become of 
them— the documents that are of priceless 
valno in the locoustmction of our ancieat 
history ? It is nnfortenato but neverthe- 
less true, that hifherto arcbaelogy in India 
meant only the reading of some Sanskrit 
inscriptions and the piesorvation of ancient 
monuments. While they are undoubtedly 
necessary they are uot its chief funotions. 
Its proper aim should be the reconstruction 
of the ancient history, of a particular land 
and people. In Europe as well as in Central 
America not to speak of Egypt, and the 
Near East, the unrecorded history has 
been unearthed by its aid, but in order 
to be able to do so the fundamental unity 
of archaeology and anthropology has 
to bo realised. Neither in Europe, nor in 
Egypt or America such splendid work 
wonld bave been possible if the help and 
co-operation of anthropologists wore not 
sought, for the cnitnre or civilsation of a 
people is a complex whole and its fall 
study involves the researches of dUFeront 
lines of workers. Actually how much can 
bo achieved by the combined efforts of 
scientists with pure archaeologists is to 
be seen in Pumpelley’s excavation of Ansa 
whore the team the work of geologists, 
anthropologists, zoologists and archaeologists 
added so muchto onrknowledgoof the ancient 
civilisation of Southwestern Siberia. In 
the excavation of onr archaeological sites, 
this aspect of the qnostlon has to ha more 
fnlly recognised than it has hitherto been 
in this country not only for the complcte- 
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ness of the work, but also for tho proper 
batidliDR and picsetTatioo of such of its finds 
—specially the bones— which require spedal 
treatment in the bauds of experts i! they 
aro not to be irreparably damaged For* 
tpuately tho dUcotety of the Indus Cmlisa- 
lion has aroused keen interest in the 
importanco and urgency of archaclogical 
studies, and in Sir John ^farshali wo hato 
a man of wide learning and experience 
who can bo depended upon to direct such 
inresfigatioDs ja frne and eciealjfic lines. 


Wo may, therefore, confidently hope that 
the neglect and irresponsibility shown in 
tho past which led to the loss and destruc- 
tion of much of the discoreiod skeleton 
remains of India's prehistoric inhabitants, 
will not be repeated in fntnre but a 
more systematic search will bg made for 
them. In that way we will be able 
gradoally to add to our knowledge of tho 
physical characters of the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of India and which alone will enable 
us to understand her present racial affiliations. 


THE GAKDEN OKEEPEK 

By SA.1IYUKTA DEVI 


T he house stood on Hartisou Hoad. On 
the broad parapet of tho terrace were 
arrarged fipwer-pota, costoiaisff ghrhas 
roses, {asmine and chrysanthemoms, also 
rows of exoUo flowers and ferns. 

The owner of the boose was Shirestiar 
Gangolf. The name sonnds old and ortbo* 
dor, bat the man was young in years and 
nltra-modem io opinions and theories. 
Eren tbe present age secured too backward, 
for him, — he lived in tbe future. But of 
that, hereafter. Let us get on with the 
story. 

It was nearing midnight, and the streets 
were beginning to get deserted. Only sonio 
hackney catriagos rattled past, now and 
then, and belated dronkards reeled home- 
wards, shooting and gcsticnlating. Shivgs. 
war Oanguli was waUing abont excitedly at 
this time of night on the terrace. Uts 
eyes looked strangers to sleep, and bis 
forehead was covered with beads of pers- 
piration. His curly hair, too, hong damp 
and nnkempt on bis brows. Yet, it was not 
warm, and ho carried a rich shawl across 
bis shonlders. One end of tho gold embroi- 
dered thing trailed behind him on the floor, 
but he had no eyes for it. He seemed to 
bo listening for some sound Tbt light 
from tho street lamp near by, shono fall on 
his anxious face. 

A largo car, with its black hood up, 
two palanquins and a closed carriage wasted 
in front of tho house. There was not much 


noise, but every room had Us lights turned 
on. and people moved about all over the 
placei Only they acfcd on tip too, so as 
not to make any noise. A woman, with 
(aco biddou behind a veil, came to him and 
whispered something "Is she a bit better ?" 
be asked. Tbe woman nodded and went In. 

He bad grown tired of walking and wont 
and eat down on a bench by tho side of 
tbe flower-pots. Just os he did so, ho 
beard the blowing of a conch-shefi inside, 
bat the sound subsided almost at once. A 
commotion was beard in tbe inner rooms. 
Shiveswar got up hastily and the veiled 
woman appeared again, beckoning him in. 

Tbe inner apartments were tastefully 
decorated. Jlodern paintings and pictures 
aboaoded. There were landscapes, old pain- 
tings of the Mogbal School, and many 
photographs. But not a single picture of 
any god or goddess of the Hindu pantheon. 
Tbe Bret room was furnished in Mughal 
style too. It contained a huge picture of 
the Taj Mahal and, surrounding it, pictures 
ol Akbar Shah, Nurjehan, Jehangir. 
Shah Jehau, etc. A rich carpet was spread 
on the floor, and fat bolsters of velveteen 
and Lucknow print were arranged on it. 
Ffowgr rases and inceosc burners and 
BCe't bottles of silver and marble were 
scattered profusely everywhere. Two huge 
chandeliers lighted the room. 

1519 next room was a mediey of Japa- 
nese and Eoglisli furniture. Paiutod Japa- 
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nese mats, hong like curtams in front of 
the doors, whereas tho windows sported 
curtains of printed muslin. There were a 
grand piano in one corner of the room and 
a painted wooden screen. Tho rest of tho 
fniniture were of foreign design and so 
were the lights and fans. 

In a small room, situated in ono corner 
of tho verandah, a few pictures of oriental 
gods and goddesses wore scattered licro and 
there carelessly. A glass case, full .of 
earthen dolls and toys, stood in ono corner. 
They too showed signs of neglect 

Another room contained plates and 
utensils, made in Benares and Kashmir. 
These were taken care of, properly. 

After these roems, came the inner 

apartments. In front of a room heic, qnite 
a little crowd had collected. These were 
mostly servants. Inside, there were doctors, 
midwives, nurses, besides a number of 
women. Shiveswar pushed his way in and 
found his mother, Moksbada Devi, rocking 
a little baby girl in her arms. As he 

came in, she looked up and said, *'So 
you have come inside the iying^io* 
room ? But why should I take exception 
to your coming ? Nearly all the 
world had been inside it. And after all 
this fuss, your wife brings forth a girl 

She tried to smile scornfully, hot her 

joy at the arrival of this new being, some* 
how mingled with the scorn. 

“'Does it matter ?” asked Shiveswar. “I 
cannot see any sense in your antiquated 

prejudices. Is a girl less valuable than a boy? 
Is she less important in the scheme of 
creation ? I don’t see any difference. Bat 
of that, hereafter. What docs the doctor 
say about her ?” He looked at his wife 
as he spoke, and his face became anxious 
again. 


1 don t know, my dear.” Ins motht 
answered, “they talked in English. Yo 
better ask him yourself” 

Tho doctor did not hold out any gre 
hopes. Still, there was hope as long j 
there was life. 

After the doctor had left, Sbiveswj 
returned again to that room. “Why doo 
von go and lie down ?” his mother aske 
rou have been on your feet the who 
' "K say ?■’ 

alio. *‘®'' ““ replied. Tin 

. i?o.S'Sntiby? 

Tho mother did not look over-enlhusiast 


at this proposal. “You aio absurd,” she 
said, “what’s tho hurry ? This is not the 
proper time.” 

But tho new mother had recovered 
consciousness by this time. In a weak 
whisper, sho said, “Why not now ? I might 
not bo hero to hear it, if you wait much 
longer.” 

Ilor husband bent down over her and 
whispered, “Don’t Horn, pleaso don’t. You 
pain me very much. You aro going to get 
well. But we shall give liaby her name 
to-night, all the same. Mother, what name, 
do you think, wouldsuit her best?" 

His mother bad gono to tho other end 
of the room, nud was talking to a servant* 
She camo back to them and said, “So it 
must be to-night ? But why do you ask 
nioV You won’t go by my taste.” 

“Sfill, there’s no harm in choosing it,’’ 
her son said ; “perhaps, your choice and ours 
might be alike.” 

“One of ojy friends had a grand-daughter 
named Muktabesbi,” his mother said. “I hked 
the name. Tour daughter is born with quite 
a mop of hair and it will increase with her 
growth. So this name would suit her quite." 
Her son pondered for a moment, with his 
brows puckered. Thou, “All right, mother," 
he said, “let us compromise. We shall give 
her a name which shall be half of your 
choosing and half of mine. Let baby be 
called Mukti. It was fortunate that I asked 
you, otherwise, this beautiful name would 
never have struck me.” 

Beautiful indeed !” sniifed his mother. 
But do as you pleaso. I have many things 
to attend to now.” With that, she went 
out of the room. 

A nurse camo in. The baby’s mother 
smiled a pallid smile, on hearing her name, 
and looked at the small being sleeping by 
her side. She was too weak to speak and 
so remained silent. Her husbannd too 
went out 

In the house, joy was subdued on 
aewunt of the illness of baby’s mother. At 
last tho tension ended. The young mother 
departed to the great unknown. Perhaps 
she remembered her Laby tbeie, perhaps she 
forgot. 

_ Her mother-in-law wailed aloud in her 
grief. Her son gat like one stunned, with 
tho baby clasped in bis aims. 

( 2 ) 

Shiveswar’s name salted him very little- 
Though he was not possessed ofanexcessivelr 
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had ternper.^tlU ho wxs ?cr7 hard to get oo 
with. lie waa a reformer, an extremely 
thorough-goiog reformer. He conld not 
tolerate euperstition. in any form or guise. 
He bab‘d gods and goddesses. Uofortanalely. 
bis parents were not of the sameUIrtso 
they named him after one of these objectioa- 
able beings and so doomed him to Itfe-long 
suflering. Tnoro was no vray of getting oot 
of it now. 

When he had first got admitted into asebool, 
this thing did not striVo him at all. Even 
when ho was at college and had safely 
passed through two examinations, he did not 
trouble himself much about his name 
Otherwise, ho wonld hare changed it, before 
it laid far itself a solid foundation in the 
calendara of the nnirersity. But martyrdom 
was in storo for him ; so ho was too late to 
effect this reformation. 

After ho joined the law college, ho bad da* 
voted bimseU heart and seal to the carrying of 
the standard of reform everywhere. Oea 
day. he got invited to tea, in the house of 
Ablnash, one of his friends. A liot disenssioo 
broke oat aboat social evils. Soddeoly. 
one o! bis friends, Anadi by name, turned 
to him and asked, “Well Shiveswar, you 
have reformed neatly everything you could 
Uy yoar hands on. Even in this blisteriog 
heat, you aro sippiog hot tea, leaviog alono 
the glass of iherbet, becanse it is orthodox 
But why didn’t you begin at the beginning ? 
Your aamo is Sbireswar. is It not ? Shira, Ibe 
leader of the pantheon with five faces, three 
ey3S. lord of two wives and the smoker of 
ganja ! Shiva the greatest idol of all. appears 
CO bo your patron saint ! Don’t you think 
it a supersUtioo. to answer to this namo at 
all 

Sbiveswar was non-plnssed. Why bad 
not bo thonght of it before ? Bat no use 
crying over spilt milk now. What is dona is 
done. “What can I do?” he said, "My naroe 
was not chosen according to my taste. My 
parents hardly consulted me, when they 
perpetrated this atrocity,” 

"Bat don’t make the same mistake in the 
case of your children,” said Anadi. 

“Certainly not.” cried Shiveawar, neatly 
jumping out of bis chair, in his excitement. 
’Ton won’t find anything of the sort neat 

™°Shiveswar had bean married early, and 
here too, ho bad not been consulted. So when 
the bride camo to live with her husband, 
nearly five years after the marriage ceremony, 


her husband set about reforming her at onco. 

Her name was Uaimabati, which is a 
very orthodox one. So, “Look hero, my dear,” 
her modern husband said, “yoar namo is too 
old*fashioDcd. I want to change it, n bit 
Ifaio yon any objection ? Don't you think, 
tbo namo Hemnalint sounds much better 
than Uaimabati ?” 

Tho heavily veiled btido romaiued silent 
in amazement, at this proposal of her 
husband Perhaps, she took it as a Jest ' 
Sbiveswar waited in vam for her to look np 
or speak He could scarcely change her name 
for her, without her consent. A reformer 
could never play tho tyrant over a woman. 
So he had to coax and caj'ole for a pretty 
long time. At last hiv eflorts were crowned 
with sncccsa, and. "do as you think best", re- 
plied hi5 wife With that ho had to remain 
contcot. fur tho timo being. 

But tbu reformation brought him small credit, 
because few over heard of it N'obody called 
thR bride by her name, except her husband. 
He. too. never did so. in public. In ber 
father's family, thoy aJdro»sed her by her 
nickoame I^oonti. and no reformation was 
possible thcro. But .Slnveswar was lery 
much pleased with himself , so it was all 
right. Ihns Ibe first brnot of reformation 
waa borne by his wife 

Then Sbiveswar began with his Itoubo 
and fornituro He was a rich man’s sou 
and so could indulgo in his whims safely. 
8o. as soon as (lo became a fioisiicd lawyer 
and began to walk the conrts he felt bimsolf 
important enough to make his will felt ovory* 
where Ills father's old houbo at Bliowunipur 
and its accumulations of age-old rubbish, first 
camo under his notico. Tho now house, on 
Harrison Koad, had already boon dealt with. 

The only inmatos of tho honso were 
Ilomnalioi and himself. Bho spoke very little, 
natorally, and moreover she held her husband 
jo such high esteem, that it was simply 
nathiokablo for her to try to prevent him 
from doing anything ho wanted to do She 
would not oven cnticiso. The only person who 
could have stood in Shiveswar’s way was 
his mother Mokshada Devi. But she could 
not bo prevailed upon to loavo tlieir couu* 
try honso and settle in Calcutta. Bo 
Sbiveswar went’ his way, unliampored. lu 
his wild zeal, ho domolished tho old places, 
erected for family worship, banished tho' 
gods and goddesses and did away with the 
bcautifnl arches, nicely wrought altars, the 
lamps for holy illumination, the conch- 
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shells, v?Uh lotuses ent’raveJ on theit white 
bodies. The berelt iluso looVed’wlth tear- 
Icl eyes at her desecrated kbodo, and left 
in sorrow. 

His friend Anadi catno to have a look 
and cried out, ’T say, Shiveswar, whnl’s 
this '} You aro behaving liho an iconoclast. 
“What aro you trying to bccorao ? ^ A 
Christian or a iluhammadan ?’* “I am trying 
to become nothing,” said Shiveswar gravely. 
“I am not destroying the old images, in 
order to institute new ones, in their places, 
t am on the side of destruction, because 
I bclievo obedience to any creed is nothing 
bnt slavery. So, I am determined to do 
without any of them.” 

“You are mad,” said his friend. “This 
fad of reformation is turning yon Into an 
absolute lunatic. Aro you determined to 
upset all the laws of creation ? Put an 
Ice-bag on, it might coot your ardour a 
little. If you don’t, I shall enlist yoar 
wifo's services. Somebody must tako proper 
cate o! you.” 

Inspite of all bis zeal, Shiveswar had 
a loving heart He could tolerate everything 
from the persons, be loved, or, who loved 
him. Bat, nothing could shake hts coovio 
tlons. He engaged a music master, a teacher 
of drawing and painting for bis wife. The 
music she learned was foreign and the 
teachers taught her merely to copy western 
pictnres. He thought of engaging a Hindos- 
tnol music master also, in order to teach 
her Eastern Tmusic. But he demurred, 
because these fellows insisted on singing 
songs consecrated to Krishna and Radba, 
whom he abominated. Hemnalini liked the 
sitar, much more than she liked the piano. 
But she left everything to her husband, as 
she had implicit faith in his fudgmenf. 


So sho took off her old-fashicned 
bangles and put on foreign made bracelets. 
Sho loft Iho storo-Toom and tho kitchen 
and_ began fo pass her days moag 
her' musical instruments and her 
books. Sho liked them Her husband spared 
no pains to make her happy. Ho rans.ackci 
all tho shops and bought all tho clothici.'. 
jowellery, books aud every other pretty thiag. 
that took his fancy and tooK them homo 
her. Ho could not rest without doing thi«. 
Tho young wife would smilo swoolly and say, 
“Aro you doferminod to buy tho wholo world 
for me ? Do I need so many things ? I can 
do without most of thorn.” 

“Perhaps, you conld,” her husband would 
say, “but I cannot. Whenever I seo any* 
thing bcantiful, I want you to sco it to(’< 
otherwise, my seeing is not complete. I don’t 
SCO any uso in having money, if I c.\onot 
bay everything for you. Wealth loses its 
importance, when ft ceases to servo you.” 

Hemnalini onderstood him of course, but 
she felt herself too unworthy of such a 
great lovo. She would remain silent in 
embarassment The belief in her own un- 
worthiness took away even from her joy, in 
being tho possessor of such a love. She 
would escapo from bis presence, and think 
and think on his words, sitting in some quiet 
corner. 

But her days were numbered She 
left her husband, and all that his love had 
procured for her. Shivoswat’s Louso lost its 
only presiding deity. She left behind her 
a htlle baby girl, that her husband’s great 
loving heart might have somethin'^ to dius 
to. 

{To he continm^) 


A MANUMIT STUDENT 
ON. FREEDOM 


Isn’t it great to be free ? 

To say, "come and have fan with me,” 
to shont and to say. 

isn t It great to be free ? 


m y 10 climb every tree 
0 play with the girls and boys, 
And to ma^ all sorts of noise. 
Oh, girls ! Oh, boys! We’re free ! 
Bt BERNICE. AGE 9. 



ART IN THE WEST AND THE EAST 

I 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPfA 


I N the mjtbologf of aacieot Greece the 
Mases are represented bj a sisterhood 
of oioe diTinities, whose faToartte 
haaots were Mount Helicon and Mount 
Tamassus, and who nresided orer and 
cherished rariou-J arts. Fire of them had 
different forms of poetry in their keeping. 
Singing and harmony and dancing claimed 
the ministrations of two others, while history 
and astronomy were looked after by the 
temaining two. Bat snch tine arts as 
painting and sculptnta and architecture 
wete_ left to look after themseWes without 
the iospiring guardianship of any of the 
Muse?. Ou the other hand, the ancient 
Aryan mythology of India names a single 
tutelary goddess. Sarasrati. of the arts. She 
U pictured as a standing iigare with her 
feet gracefully and lightly poised on a lotus 
flower, which is symbolical and suggestive 
of a whole world of art, and bolding m her 
hands the vtntt, the famons stringed iostru* 
ment emblematic cot merely of music but 
aho harmony, which is the essence of all 
art. Since all art, imaginative, creative and 
formative, has the same spring and its 
various expressions proceed from a couimou 
sonree the conception of a single iospiring 
divinity is an appropriate one. There is 
such striking similarity between Aryan and 
Greek mythologies that there can be lUUo 
donbt that they were the common inheritance 
of an ancient people which divided east and 
west on the adventure of life, and while the 
Aryans in India concentrated on the evolii' 
tton of the spirit and scaled the heights of 
the Upanisbads, the Aryans in Greece be- 
came the greatest artists and warriors in the 
world and no moan rivals to their distant 
cousins in literature and philosophy. Bat in 
religion they made no advance beyond the 
faith they had brought with them. 

Of the four Vedas the SamaVeda is most 
highly praised because it consists of chants or 
songs of praise. In (he ^/laffaiad Gila Sri 
Krishna says, “among the Vedas lam tbeSama 
Veda.” Sarasvati is represented as the essence 
19-4 


of the Sama Veda. The earliest and the greatest 
artist IS the poet, who, in the ancient times 
merely chanted his poems. Some of the 
greatest poems were composed before any 
script and writing materials were known. 
Early poetry was mnemonio and the verses 
flowed out of the lips of the poet as clear 
water gushes out from a spring. It was a 
spontaneous oatponriQg and. the listeners 
committed the verses to memory. This is 
the fashion in which the Aryan scriptures 
and poetry were preserved for a long time. 
Similarly sioging must have been known and 
practised loog before musical lostrumeats 
came into use 3l9a and women must 
have sung even as the buds sing for the 
pure joy of sioging 

Every other form of art must be of later 
origin. The cave-man bad enough to do in 
satisfying his primitive instincts. He had 
DO house to decorate, no walls on which to 
bang pictures. Still the instinct of act is as 
ancient as the primitive man and prehis- 
toric paintings aod engravings have been 
discovered in ancient care dtveJliogs. Deco- 
rative and pictorial art has been traced back 
to the time of Mena, the first king of Egypt, 
B C. aud it must have been in ex- 
istence oven earlier. Evan the pigments 
have not lost their brightness and the beanti- 
fnl Egyptian blue may be still admired, 
while the motives- of decorations may be 
easily identified. It is inferred that paint- 
ing as it IS DOW understood was not known 
to the ^yptiaos, bat as a matter ot tact 
easel and portable paintings cannot be 
preserved for very long. The sacred scarabs, 
the Toltures. the human figures, the wall 
decorations of the tombs, the paintings on 
the mummy cases indicate a length of life 
that fills the beholder with amazement, apart 
altogether from the artistic merifs of (he 
decorations. The thrill that was created by 
the opening of the tomb of king Tutankhamen 
in the valley ot the Tombs of the Kings at 
Luxor, which occupies the site of the 'bundred- 
gated’ Thebes has not yet altogether subsided. 
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The roatvellons objects disco\*ored withm tho 
royal tomb aro substantial additions to tho 
world’s fcnowledgu of Egyptian art The 
golden chariot, tho wonderful vasos, the 
heads of the typhonic animals forminj* Iho 
framework of the Royal couch aro finished 
works of art and were placed in the sepulchre 
more than three thousand years ago. 
Paintings found on tho funerary equipment 
in the tomb show remarkable progress in 
that art while there are spirited pictures of 
hunting scenes showing the king and the 
qneen. In one picture the young queen 
has accompanied her heshand to a dock 
shoot and is handing him an arrow and also 
pointing out a duck with the other hand. 
In the sterner chase of the lion and other 
hig game the king is represented driving in 
his chariot drawn by fiery horses, accora* 
panted by his great Slnghi hounds and his 
followers in the distance. The most valuable 
• treasure found inside the coQia itself is a 
magnificent mannsetipt, the first Royal Book 
of the Dead, consisting of a papyrus roll, 
over 100 feet long, and ‘enibeUisbed with 
hundreds of paintings in colour by Egypt’s 
greatest artists in her supreme period of 
decorative art’ Egypt alone knew the art 
of preserving the dead and embalming the 
ilesh and the bones that begin to putrefy a 
few hours after death in such fashion that 
the mummies may be seen to this day 
retaining the resemblance to living hnmaaity. 
It is a lost art well lost, for the heart is 
filled with a great pity when one thinks of 
this manner of disposing of the dead. Here 
was a great people now extinct possessed of 
an ancient civilisation, mnch wealth and 
many arts. Yet the Egyptians knew 
nothing about the higher phases of religion 
, and did not realise that the human body 
is like a cage in which the sonl tariies 
and when the spirit is fled Ihis tenement 
of flesh is like an empty cage from which 
the bird has escaped. The poor ignorant 
Egyptians provided for the dead as for 

tho living, with meat and wine, chariot, 
chair and conch their thoughts being unable 
to travel beyond this world. And then 
4 ^® ‘bulks of another ancient people who 
t whose faith was truer 

4 ^*^° believed that tho flesh is 

mSBln ''Erasots and should 

tho^dead o death, uho consigned 

ashes lolh, soattaed Iho 

The einhalm- 


and Psetorvatioo 


bodies 


appear all tho more inexplicable in view 
of tho tradition about tho phoenix, tho fabu* 
Ion? Egyptian bird reputed to visit the 
tempio dedicated to it at IIoUopoUs _ every 
oOO years, and which rose every time as 
a new phoouix from its owu ashes. 

The history of Chaldean and Assyrian 
art is written in tho fragments that have 
been recovered by arthaoologists by excavat- 
ing tho mined cities of Babylon and 

Niooveh, opposito tho modern Mosul, while 
part of the political history of Assyria^ has 
beeo traced by deciphering tho cuneiform 
inscriptions on tombs, monuments and 

other remnants of monumental architecture. 
Assyrian painting and decoration have been 
found on glazed bricks and stucco and 

sculplnred slabs. There !is evidence that 

Nineveh imitated and adopted tho ait 

of Babylonia, though the Assyri.an8 were 
mperior to tho Chaldeans in sculpture.. 
The winged bulls of Nineveh, the great 
alabaster figures, half man and half bull or 
lion, that forned the portals of palace?* 
the beautiful positive and negative colours 
on the walls of Ninevite palaces ore triumphs 
of high art. The sculptures and bas-relief? 
are rich in figures and fantastic creations. 
The Greek bistoxiao Philostralus has given 
a vivid description of the palaces of the 
Kings of Babylon covered with burnished' 
bronze that glittered at a distance and the 
opulence of silver ond beaten and even 
massivo gold that decorated the chambers' 
and porticoes. It was in one of these 
palaces that Belshazzar, the last of the Kings 
of Babylon, made a great feast and com- 
manded that ‘the golden and silver vessel-^'^ 
from tho temple in Jerusalem, takeu out 
by bis father Nebuchadnezzar, should be 
brought forth so that the king, and his 
princes, his wives, and his concubines, might 
drink wine therein. And as they drank 
they praised their gods made of precious- 
and base raetnis, wood nod stone. lu that 
same fateful hour, we read in the Book o* 
Daniel, came forth fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote over against the candle-stick upon 
the plaister of the wall of the king’s palace I 
and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.’ Neither the revellers, nor the 
astrologers, the Chaldeans and _ the sooth- 
sayers could explain the meaning of the 
words written on the wall, and henco Daniel 
was called to interpret them, and he inter- 
preted them as the divine judgment pronount^ 
ed upon Belshazzar, the king, since ho had. 
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Tjeeo weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. That same night the king was slain 
and Darias, the Median took the kingdom. 
'The writing is ever the same on the palace 
walls of kingdoms and empires, bat there 
are no eyes to see and no Daniel to interpret 
it. As it was in the past so it is in the 
present and so will it be in the future. The 
decree nerer varies ; God numbers every 
kingdom, and finishes it when it is weighed 
and found wanting ; and it is divided and 
given to others. As it was with Babylon so 
was it with the Aryan kingdoms and 
'Bnddhist Empire in India, Egypt, Assyria 
Persia, Greece and Rome and the Moghal 
Empire ; and so it has been now with China, 
Rnssia, Germany and Aastrla. And as to 
the futare it is not given to us to lift the 
veil. The moving finger writes, and having 
writ, moves on to other palace walls. 

Unlike the vanished kingdoms of ancient 
Mesopotamia Persia has had a more or less 
continnoas history of art, of which the 
iadividuality has been maintained thoogh 
the conntry itself has been invaded and 
conquered by other natioos. It has infloenced 
several industrial arts of Europe and the 
East. ‘^Ihe Lion's Ftieze" fonod in the 
tains of the ancient Petsian palace at Sosa 
18 a piece of the finest scniplare Under 
-such kings as Cambyses, Oyrns, Darius 
and Xerxes ancient Persia attained a 
magnificence which has probably never beeo 
rivalled. The palaces at Perrepolis, Sosa 
and Eebataoa eclipsed everything known 
before and were vast treasure houses of art 
Ancient Greek writers not nnnataraUy wrote 
lightly of Persian conquests and riches, but 
archaeological researches have proved that 
the Greek acconnts underestimated the extent 
of fVrjrau scdrewirreiTf. la fie foot of 
Esther there is an accurate account of the 
royal feast given by the king Abasneros, 
the Xerxes of history, ‘‘unto all the people tbat 
were present at Shusban the palace, in the court 
of the garden where were white, green and 
blue bangings, fastened with cords of fine 
linen and purple to silver rings and pillars 
of maible: the beds were of gold and silver, 
npoD a pavement of red, and blue, and white 
and black marble. And they gave them 
diink in vessels of gold, (the vessels being 
diverse one from another,) and royal wine 
in abundance according to the stale of the 
King.* Great and small were alike bidden 
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to this feast which lasted for seven days. 
If this was the court of the garden what 
must have been the interior of the nalace 
like ? 

It has been observed that of all the 
nations of the world, living or dead, the 
ancient Greeks and the Japanese, both ancient 
and modern, can alone be regarded as 
nations of artists The Greeks cultivated 
physical beauty as a thing of art and they 
were the finest looking race that the world 
has seen Up to this day a man with a fine 
bead aod handsome regnlar features is com- 
pared to a Greek or the statue of a Greek 
god. Pictures of beantiful gods and goddess- 
es were suspended in bed-rooms so that men 
and women might behold them the last 
things at night and their eyes might rest on 
Ibeoi the first thing oo awakening in the 
morning Women wore gold chains round 
their knees so tbat they might walk with 
measored and graceful steps. Aod this 
national love of the artistic aod the beauti- 
ful translated itself in their nnsarpassable 
creations of art. It may be doubted bow 
long the Japanese will be able to retain 
their claim as a nation of artists since they 
have been drawn into the maelstrom of 
western materialism. Surface painting being 
the most qnickly perishable form of ait no 
remains of Greek painting are to be found, 
but there is historical record that the Greeks 
painted on walls, panels and canvases, and 
the names of certain schools of painting, 
such as the lonio and the Sicyoniao, are 
still known We know that Apelles, the 
court painter of Alexander the Great and 
called the Prince of Painters was a great 
artist The name of bis most celebrated 
painting is known, but the picture itself is 
oof ra c-cfsAsavaa Titw# 
giving accounts of large paintings on the 
walls of public buildings and other move- 
ablo pictures. What •significance wonid the 
name of Homer have conveyed to the world 
today if the Iliad and the Odyssey had 
perished? And in bis own time the greatest 
epic poet of Europe, reputed to have been a 
wandering minstrel, was a man of so little 
consequence that paitically nothing is known 
about him, bis birthplace is unknown and 
his date is put anywhere between UOO and 
700 B C. And yet Homer was tue greatest 
of all the artists of Greece. To read the 


PainticR. James Ward. Some statements of facta 
are also taken from this book. 
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Baraes and descriptions of pictures that are 
extinct is like finding a commentary on some 
famous book of which the text is lost Ereo 
so late as the last century Baskin wrote 
that he never intended to republish “the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture’* because the 
book had become useless on account .of the 
buildings described in it having been 
either knocked down *or scraped and patched 
up into smngness and smoothness more 
tragic than uttermost ruin’. And in this 
century German cannons have irretrievably 
rained the famous Catliedral of Bbeims. 

In architecture, sculpture*, designing and 
painting Greece reached the summit of ex- 
cellence in the Classic period. The aim, 
whether in statuary or other forms of figore 
representation, was the perfection of human 
beauty in both sexes, and the figures of the 
gods and goddesses were the highest expres- 
sion of such beauty. Toe figure of the 
Greek god Apollo was the ideal embodiment 
of the roost perfect and the most glorious 
manhood. The most celebrated works of 
Fhidias, who is designated the greatest 
sculptor of Greece, and therefore of the 
world, were the colossal statues o! Athene 
and the Olympian Zeus, the latter being 
considered his masterpiece. The human 
ideal was never traasccoded and the iospira* 
tion of the Greek artists was the conception 
of the physical ideal of manhood and woman- 
hood. The fignie of the Sphinx in Egypt is 
a much older monument and it may not 
possess the cmbelishments of the highest 
Greek ait, bnt It fills a larger place in the 
imagination of the world than any statue of 
Greece and Home. The strange fable asso- 
ciated with the name, the famous riddle 
which Oedipus solved and the mystery of 
the Sphinx have all been worked into the 
immense, rock-cut figure that dominates 
landscape in the vicipity of the Pyramids. 
Tho figure partially resembles the fabled 
monster, _ the body and paws are those are 
of a lion, the face and breast those of a 
woman but (be beholder perceives nothing 
grotesque at all so impressive is the face in 
its calm dignity, so overpowering is the 
whole figure in its sovereign power. It still 
stands as tho riddle of tho ages, mystic, 
inwrntable, tranquil, powerfnl. 

« ® remains that are still left of the 

''M Uclta must 
, Iho artist and the archaeulogUt 


may still gaze on what is left’ of’ the Acro- 
polis, tho Temple of Victory and the 
Parthenon. Tho Theseura, the aocienr 
temple of Theseus, with some modern re»o* 
vatioQS. is still entire. Hellenic art ha& 
exercised a potent influence just as Greek 
literature and Greek philosophy have per- 
meated Europe. 

Though independent of origin early Roman 
art inevitibly came under the inllaeuce 
of Hellenistic art, which left its firm iaipres> 
on the Augustan peroid. Tho Emperor Augus- 
tus was the patron of all art and tlie nio>t 
striking monument intended to glorify 
was the Am Pads Atigtisii—i\)e Altar oi 
Peace of Augustus. The reliefs of the Ar(i’ 
are historical portraits of great importance. 
The occasioD scclected was when the Impe- 
rial House and the highest aristocracy 
of Romo accompanied tho Emperor when 
ho made the first sacrifice at the altar- 
‘Priests and officials, proud youth, beautiiul 
women and well-wed children’, servants, 
sacrificial animals, fruits, garlandn are all 
represented with great skill and dignity ^ of 
treatment. A German writer holds tho view 
that the ‘world-propelling genius of Augustan 
art was not asculptor but the poet Virgil. 

At a later period Latin art freed itself 
as an original national art. Under tho 
Emperors Titus and Trajan Roman ait 
establisbed its individuality. The Coliseum 
and the Arch of Titns, the historical scnlp- 
tures of the time of Trajan, the fully 
developed arch of Roman a^chitect^te^ 
the cupola of the Pantheon built under 
Hadrian surpassed the products of previous 
arts. Latin art was particularly stroug iu 
portraiture and tho beautiful aud varied 
Romau busts havo never been rivalled- 
And like Greece Romo has given to the 
world a literature which will endure when 
her triumphs io stone and marble will 
disappeared. By a strange irony the volcauic 
eruption which destroyed ail life in 'I*® 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum left the 
art treasuies of those cities io a state ef 
perfect preservation and the removal of tho 
iocrustation of lava has enabled the world 
to roaliso that 'the decorative art on the 
wall spaces at Pompeii, the work of Greek 
artists, has never been equalled or excelled. 

As tho mind’s eye roams over the 
tho solemn question comes unbidden : Wbcio 
aio tho palaces of tho Pnafdohs of Egyph 
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the gilJed chambers o{ Cleopatra, the daziUns 
edifices of Bibyloa aod XinsTeh, the vast 
maasioDS of uaparallelcd risguificance m 
Percepolis and Saaa. the proud slracturea 
of granite aod marble, bronze, gold and 
silrer that lifted ap their heads as a 
challenge to eternity ? Time, the great obliter- 
ator, has passed his spooge orer them aod, 
lo : they hare ranished ereo like the 
palace raised io a night by the genii of 
Aladm’s lamp. And Earth, the great Mother 
and the final resting-place of all, has hidden 
the ruins away out of sight io her own 
wide and deep bosom. The dead are some* 
times better housed than the living the 
Pyramids, the most massive stractures 
of antiqnity, aod the Taj Mahal, the most 
exquisite creation of medieval art, are houses 
of the dead. Tntankhamen’s grave has been 
found ; who cm point ont the rains of the 
palace in which ho lived ? 

The transition from pagan Rome to 
Chtuiian Italy correspondel with the 
decliuo end fail of Rome aod the disappear- 
aouo of ancient Koman art In early 
Christian art, is which the strong infiaeaco 
oi the form and technique of Homan art 
is obvious figare decoration was avoided 
on account of the antipathy to heathenism 
and pagan gods. The fierce denonciatioas 
of some of the Hebrew prophets sgatast 
Babylonian and other gods fill part of tbeOld 
Testament As, however, the prohibitioo 
against the making of images is not confined 
to the Bible tho aspects of prohibition lo 
art among different peoples may be con- 
sidered together. In the Aryan scriptures 
there is nothing menttoced, bat no lodo* 
Aryan artist ever thought of making an 
image of the Brahman, the God of the 
Upanishad. Bveo the Puranic divinities 
were not represented by figures for a consi- 
derable time. Bnddhist sculptors and images 
in the time of Asokaillostrated in reliefs aod 
paintings the many incarnations of the Baddba 
as told in the Avadanas and the Jataka talcs 
but not one of them ventured to make a 
figure of the Blessed One. Probably the 
first images of the Buddha were made under 
the Knshan Kmgs in the north-western 
part of India and King Kanlshka^ was a 
great patron of ait. Of the two divisions of 
Buddhism, Mahayana and Hinyana, the 
Hioayna sect has been always opposed to 
any visible likeness of the Tfttbsgata. • In 


the old Te^tameut there is ao emphatic 
prohibitory mindate in tho second command- 
meat. fneie were to bs no other gods before 
Ood, and all images and likenesses, graven 
or otherwise, for worship were forbidden. 
Before the Exodus Moses had seen the gods 
Egypt The obedience to the command- 
ment was not always absolute, for there 
was a bronze figare of the serpent in the 
Temple of Jerusalem itself, but when Israel 
was at the height of its power and the 
supremacy of the Synagogue was undisputed 
for nearly a thousand years all relics and 
traces of the ancient formative art were 
destroyed. The iconoclastic zeal appeared 
among somo of the converted Romans also. 
In ibo e/giitb century Leo the Isaariaa, 
boowo as the ’Tconoclast.” was Emperor o£ 
the hlastcro Empire and he issued an edict 
against tho supposed worship of images and 
this edict was confirmed by a council 

of bishops. The prodnctioo of sacred 
sculpture, certain forms of tDOsaics and 
aoaumeatal paiatiogs was prohibited 
and maoy valuable works of art were 
destroyed, Leo burned the library at Cons- 
taotioople containiog above SO, 000 volumes 
and a quantity of medals The Brophot of 
Arabia was born among a race of idol-word 
shippers aod his hatred of idols and images- 
may be easily understood On his return 
to Mecca after the llojira at Medina all the 
idols ID the Caaba were destroyed In the 
Korao tho commandment is, "V'erily, Qod 
Will not forgive the nnton of other gods 
wiih bimself'"* The interpretation was that 
not only should the followers of Islam .have 
Dotbiog to do with images but these 
should be destroyed wherever fonnd. This 
IS the explanation ol the irrational and furious 
icoDOciasm which destroyed or disfigured 
most of the soulptures in India and burned 
maoy thousands of pictures and paim-icaf 
manuscripts The offset on several branches 
of art so tar as the Saracenic world is 
concerned has been complete sterility. It 
reminds one of a single potent German word 
displayed on the highways and byways of 
Germany when tho jankers swaggered along 
the streets aod before the Kaiser and bis 
entourage had bolted like rabbits to their 
new-found warren in Holland. Veibofen 
not allowed : It is ' not permissible for a 
Mossalman ruler to stamp his efhgy upon 
his coins. Xo artist in the ranks of Faitli- 
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ful may become a sculptor. Saraceuic arcbU 
trecture rigidly eschews all figures, even 
of birds and animals. Persia had a tradilioa 
of art before it was converted to Islam and 
consequently all secular art could not ho 
summarily abolished from that country. 
Besides, the Sufis regard Mansoor, who 
proclaimed Un-al-Uuq (I am God) and 
was condemned to death, as one of their 
most spiritual leaders who had attalood 
the fourth or highest stage of Sufi-ism. This 
doctrine of the identity of the soul with 
God, became a recognised factor in Persian 
thought and Persian poetry. One hardly 
knows whether Moghul painting in India 
was introduced surreptitiously or openly, 
but the Emperors under whom it most 
tlourished, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Johan, 
had not the zeal of Leo or Ivala Pahar. 
But the ban under which figoto represen- 
tation is placed does not apply to the 
inscription on the Dewan-i-Ara of the palace 
in Delhi in which it is emphatically repeated 
three times that the Uall of Audience is 
Elysium on earth. 

The apprehension that the use of figures 
in Christian art would tend to encourage 
idolatrous worship was not of long duration. 
It was found that pictorial representations of 
scriptural subjects and personages would 
help the spread of Christianity and the ban 
on the portrayal of figures was removed 
For some time, the classic ideals filled the 
imagination of the artists. Sometimes Christ 
was represented by the figure of Orpbeus 
with his lyre and surrounded by animals. 
The early Christian churches were filled 
with mosaic decorations of a high order. la 
■the earlier mosaics there was no nimbus 
round the head of the Christ. Even so late as 
the sixteenth century the mosaic decorations 
of a church in Rome, designed by Raphael, 
were cnriously mixed. Numerous Greek deities 
are represented with a figure of the Creator 
surrounded by angels. Christian iconography 
had an early beginning, and the icon is an 
established fetish among the followers of the 
•Greek Church. The mosaicists were succeeded 
by the frescanti of Italy. Wall painting in 
fresco was used in Greek and Roman arL 
^ven in Italy the colours have disappeared 
onl“„e" a“to ““'5' "■» 
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written and decorated on papyri leaves, and 
made for Aui about 1500 B. C., but this view 
will have to ho altered after the discovery 
of the Royal Book of the Dead in (ho coSla 
of Tutankhemon. Tiiero are fragments of the 
Iliad with miniatures painted on vellum- 
The famous Paris Psalter, the Irish Celtic 
Books of the Qo&pels and Psalters and the 
famous Book of Kells in Trinity College. 
Dublin, are all works of a delicate aud 
beautiful art. 

So bewildering is the conflict of opinioa 
about the great complex movement of the 
Ronaissanco, specially in Italy, that it seems 
difficult to decide whether the world has 
gained or lost by this remarkable awakening 
and whether the evil of it preponderates 
over the good. And yet there is no dubious- 
ness about it at all. The revival of the 
infloence of classic art could not eliminate 
the new force that had appeared in all thought, 
all literature, all art. Pre-Renaissance 

and mid-Renaissauco art is informed 
image and Passion of tho 
Christ, of infinite sorrow and infinito grace, 
the marvel of tho Nativity, the snfferioe at 
Calvary and the glory of the Ascension. The 
Renaissance was ushered in by Dante and 
Petrarch and it was borne past on the river 
of Time to the accompaniment of the swan- 
song of Tasso. What glorious chapters of art 
aro associated with the names of Titian, 
Mlchaelangelo and Raphael: So irresistable 
was tbe^ haunting fascination of Leonardo’s 
Mona Lisa that it resulted in tho picture 
being stolen. Raskin rightly called Michae- 
langelo the Homer of painting. With equal 
truth he has been called 'the prophet of 
classical revivalism’. One of the greatest of 
the great Florentiues. warrior-sculptor, tho 
greatest froscoist of all time, Michaelangelo 
alone would have shed an undying 
lustre on the Renaissance in Italy and the 
highest traditions of art. And Michaelangelo 
wrote sonnets. Bat he was one, even if tho 
greatest one, out of many dazzling luminaries 
in the firmanent of arL What other uaroo 
can bo associated with Raphael as an equal ? 
In his short life of thirty-seven years he 
gave to tbp world all that is noblest and 
sublimest in Christian art with its perfect 
treatment of colonrs. Tho laurels on the 
brow of Titian will never pass to another, 
and hie idylls, landscapes and figures still 
represent the supreme attainment of art- 
If j® fame of these artists had not over- 
shadowed that of others there would havo 
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been tnoTO general rec^gaUioa of the place 
of Italy in the Renaissance. Masters like 
Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Leonardo La Vinci 
Ferngino and Tintoretto, if they had been 
born in other conntries, would hare won 
great fame for the lands of their birth. From 
the meridian reached by Raphael and 
Michalangelo the passage of Italian art to the 
rvestern horizon was swifL It was like a 
fall from a dizzy summit to the depths below. 
The process of erosion had been going on in 
the social inilaencos, in the pride, Inxary 
and hypocrisy of high life. Pontiffs like 
Sixtos IV and Alexander Borgia had foaled 
the rery fountainhead of the Christian Chnrch. 
No pagan or heathen of legend or myth, no 
ruffian in the history of criminology, has 
rivalled the horrors attnbnfed to (be Borgias. 
Vice flannted itself openly and unashamed ; 
corrupt patrons corrupted literature and art 
The art that had reached a standard of 
excellence which could not be maintained 
soon died out Criticism outside Italy has 
noted the fact that Rome, the home of classic 
greatness has twice been the tomb of art 
The birthplace Is the deatbplaca of most 
things bnt Italy has acbiered wbat no other 
country in the world has done, for she has 
prodaced two literatnres and two arts which 
rank among the highest in the world. Pagan 
Rome still dominates Europe with hercoltnre. 
literature and ambition. Christianity has 
produced no lawmaker to supersede the laws 
of Rome and the Romau law is still the 
ideal in England. After the fall of ancient 
Rome a mixed race appeared in Italy and 
tfao Roman disappeared in the Italian, who 
has also made bis mark both as a poet and 
a painter. Nor is the book of Italian aebiero' 
ment yet closed, for the present holds the 
promise of another great fntnre. 

Fainting has been named the Sister of 
Poetry. If so, tbo classic and Renaissance 
periods represent the epic ' age in art. The 
Renaissance in France and Flanders and the 
rise of the Dutch School bare an important 
bearing upon art in North Enrope. The 
Flemish artists Hubert and Jan Tan Eyck 
are reputed to bo the inventors of the oil 
medinm in painting but the use of drying 
oils was known before them. In England 
’ such great portraitists as Lely, Reynolds sod 
. Oainsborongh appeared in the eighteenth 
ceatnry. Hogarth occopies a place by bimseU 
as one of the greatest satirists of the vices 
and weakness of the world. The English 
school of the nineteenth centnry prodaced 


several artists of genius. To Turner, the 
landscape painter, belongs the distinction of 
being the central figure of the five vclumos 
written by Raskin on “Modern Painters”. 
Indignant at the ignorant criticism by which 
the great painter was assailed Raskin, who. 
was then a mere boy, wrote a vigorous reply 
which was the beginning of his great book. 
While the classic art of Europe may 
be designated epic, historical pictures in 
marble and on canvas may be rightly called 
the dramatic phase of art, while dainty 
miniaturea are really lyrics tn colours. The 
evointion of art has been from idealism to 
realism. The classic art of Greece was 
nonrished on Homer and Hesiod Greek 
children were taught by heart passages from 
these poets and the boys also learned choral 
odes, popular songs and hymns. Memory* 
training was cultivated by the Greek Aryans 
as carefully as by the Indo-Aryaus. The 
Greek artist aimed at reproducing the type 
aod not the individnal. The gods and 
goddesses were not painted or sonlptured 
from living models but from the artists' 
ideal conception of beauty aud manliness. 
Similarly in Christian art the Virgin, the 
Christ aod scriptnral traditions were sub* 
jectivo creations of the genius of the artist. 
No likeness of Jesus Christ was ever taken 
in his lifetime and it wonid have been 
sacrilegious to draw his image from any 
living man. All artists endeavoured to 
idealise tbe Jewish type of features and 
countenance. Guido Rem’s Ecce Homo” 
with the crowu of thorns and the agony m 
(he upturned eyes, is one of the most 
popular figures of tbe Christ, sublime in its 
suffering. Raphael and Miehaelangelo did 
portraits bnt their greatest works were not 
mado from hie. Michaelangelo’s paintings 
on the ceiling of tbe Sistine Cbapel 
iu the Vatican representing scenes from 
the Old Testament, are nnapproacbable 
in their grandeur but not a single figure is 
a portrait. Modern painting is mostly pot* 
traitare, while the ateliers in Paris and the 
studios in other capitals are haunted by 
artists’ models. The modern tendency is 
towards profane or sccnlar art and inspira- 
tion is not often songht from the poets or 
sacred literetnre. A writer* to whom re- 
ference has been mado says ‘formative art 
often limps bnt slowly attecthe swiftimagina* 
tion of the poet.’ And tbe poot still draws 
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bankiog principles and carry on dishonest 
practices. As a matter of fact, contemporary 
newspaper columns, and reports of liquidators 
are replete with the condemnation of cheating 
and fraud and other dishonest practices. 
“Ihe-letters of the Cliicf Director, Colonel 
Pew” says Prof. Findlay Shirras (referring 
to the letters which tho. Chief Director wrote 
to his dupes just prior to the failure of tho 
Benares Bank) “read, as if thoy had beco^ 
written in tho years preceding tho Punjab'* 
and Bombay Bank failures in 1913 to 1917, 
and not in 1840 *. .. The ^7holo history of 
the Bank reads like a bucket-shop circular. 
Tho Directors held out promises that could 
not be realised, and tho delusion was main* 
tained only by prevarication". The latest 
instance of European fraud in Banking is 
affeuded by the failure of tho Bank of Burma 
in 1910, a bank which so styled itself with 
the set purpose of giving to the ignorant 
public the idee that the Bank belonged to 
the Presidency Bank category. The most 
recent instance of how a EuropeaU'C’aoaged 
Bank can fail^ owing to disregard of sound 
banking principles, is afforded by tho failure 
of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Banks have failed here, hut there is hardly 
any periodicity in bank failures, the periods 
of Indian Bank failures being 1829-32. 1857. 

• 1853-60, 1913-17 and 1922-24. (Of tbeso. the 
failures of 1913-17 were of a sorioos nature). 

Moreover, world crises of the last century 
bad left Indian Banks almost unaffected. 
Even the crisis of 1907-8, which originated 
United States of America, and at 
once affected the monetary mechanism of the 
European countries, was not in any way 
severely felt by Indian banks, though our 
Currency Authorities had to pass ovor a 
temporary crisis. The magnitude of Indian 
Bank failures too is not so great. It is only 
the failures of 1913-17, to which I bavo 
. resemble Bank crises 

0 tho West. The fact that within a period 
ot some livo years only, more than Rs. 178 
lakhs of paid-up capital were involved in the 
failure®, shows that it was a gigantic crisis 
banking history of tho land. Figures 
relating to the deposits of those banks are 
Sf that deposits 

in the fsup^es. BuiTg g 
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whoa compared with the tremendous mischief 
which thoy created by causing dislocation 
of and in many cases ruin to our growing j 
industries, and by giving a rude shock to the 
natiou’s banking habit .and faith in Indian 
Banks. 

Prof. Koyues’ reading of tho Indian 
Banking situation just prior to tho 1913 
failures seems to bo more accurato than the 
palin-roadtng of tho best palmists of out 
country. “It is hard to doubt" said this great 
Rconomist, reviewing the condition of lodian 
J. S- Banks, “that in tho next bad times they 
will go down like niuepins. If such a 
catastrophe ocenrs, tho damage iotlictod ou 
India will be far greater than tho direct loss 
falling on the depositors” Referring to the 
needs of making good baukiog laws, the 
great English decrior of Laissex Fairc said: 
“While I am inclined, to think that it wooM 
bo more convenient to deal with this matter 
in a separate Bill, the important point « 
tlioi decided action of some hind shotdd be 
taken with the least possible delay"- T But 
neither tho Oovernmont, nor our-^Biok’ 
themselves did pay any heed to Prof. ICeyues 
timely warning, and the inevitable oatastcopho . 
happened only a few months after this aoto 
of warning had been published. 

Tho average total capital of our Joint 
Stock Banks during the last 15 years ha* 
been Rs. 4 croros, and during tho same 
period a total capital of Rs. 7 croros has 
been lost in Bank failures. This is horrible 
and the system must be mended, if wo aspire 
to the status of a modern nation. Tho 
following figures show the magnitude of 


recent Bank 

failures : — 

In lakhs of R?. 

Period 

A’b. of BatxKi 

Paid up 

1913-17 

49 

%%'■ 

1918 

7 

1‘4 

1919 

4 

40 

1929 

s 

7-0 

1921 

7 

1-25 

1922 

15 


1923 

20 

4fj6. 

1921 

18 

iro 

1925 

17 

IS- 

Total 

140 

GS991 


The causes which are responsible for ^ 
tho slow growtti of banking insitutions and 
for frequent failuies of Indian Joint-Stock 
Banka, are well-kaowu, and have boon pointed 
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ont by abler bands than mine. So, whatever 
■I shall say will hardly be flaw or originaL 
■^Writers on Indian Banking, from Prof. 
IKeynes to Dr. Sinba and ilr. Thakor 
’(the last two gentlemen being the latest 
contribotors to Indian Banking literalore) 
have repeatedly emphasised upon the 
need of good bankets and sound banking 
laws. What I propose to do is to re*tell in 
ia short space, some of the principal deficiencies 
I in onr banking system. 

The first and perhaps the most power/o) 

' hindrance to the growth of soond credit 
institutions in onr conntry is the persist* 

: CDce of onr Government in a Latssex Faire 
policy. Onr banks and banking system 
have been modelld after the British system, 
in which iaisset Faire or Free Trade 
principles dominate. We have no separate 
banking laws, bat banks an established 
bero under the Indian Companies Act The 
need of good banking laws has long been felt 
and the Ooveroment have from time to time 
been represented to and called npon to make 
such laws. Its attitndo towards banks, 
however, still remains the same. vjz.,-“‘step* 
motherly' to borrow a word from Mr. Tbakor. 
But one fact which makes all the difference 
between banks in England and those in 
India is that doring general crises and 
financial panics, the Bank of England throws 
its doors open to tho panicky banks and 
the Free Trader British Government resorts 
to its only and most effective weapon for 
staving off crises, namely, that certaiq pro- 
visions of the Bank Act of 1341 are sus* 
ponded for a time and the Bank of England 
IS allowed to issne notes without limit 
Tbo fact that the Bank of England stregUiencd 
by the temporary snspension of the Act of 
1844. offers help to every bank which deserves- 
it, calms down all panic and anxiety 
of depositors with magical rapidity. Bat in 
India the Government of India cannot and 
does not help Indian Banks unless tbrongb 
the medinm of Presidency Banks ortho 
Imperial Bank of India. As a matter of 
truth, the Government of India wore ready 
to help tho np-conntry Banks during 1913-17 
crisis through the medium of Fiesidenoy 
Banks, which the latter refused to do as the 
rdistribotor.- In this case, the Presidency 
Banks badly failed in tbeir duty as national 
Banks. 

The want of a geunine Central Bank and 
an elastio paper currency is another great 
disadvantage with our banks. The Presi- 


denoy Banks could hardly bo called Banker’s 
banks in that they competed with J. S. 
Banks iu not a few cases, and, as I havo 
poiofed out, they refused to help these banks 
when they were iu a position to do so. 
As regards tho Imperial Bank Ihe best 
thing that can be said about it is that it 
offered timely help to Indian J. S Banks 
when the latter were faced with a financial 
panic m 1922, just after the fall of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla Ld But it is time 
only which can show how often and how 
faithfully tho Imp(»nal Bank can play the 
role of a Bankers’ Dank, though the fact 
remains that the Imperial Bank of India 
cannot be expected to play that part iu 
Ihe Indian money market and banking 
system, which the Bink of England plays 
in Bogland's money economy, unless credit 
be linked to cuneocy The Emergeccy 
Clause in the P.iper Currency Amendment 
Act of 1023 has, however, given some 
opportunity to the Imperial Bank for easing 
the stress in the Indian money market.'* 

There is no law which can compel Indian 
Banks to publish weekly statements, and 
with the exception of one or two banks, 
the Joint-Stock Banks do not, as a rah, 
publish any kind of weekly statement, with 
Ibe result that the public are kept absolute- 
ly ignorant of tbeir financial position. It is, 
however, true that many of those banks 
which conduct their bnslness safely and 
soundly, do not think it fit to publish any 
statement, perhaps because they apprehend, 
as it seems to me, that by so doing they 
will expose the smallness of their paid-up 
capital and volume of their business. This 
is ao erroneous idea Iho best way of 
bidiog the smallness of a bank is to be 
always able to show that the bank has 
sufficient cash balances and sufficient re&ervo 
and that a substantial amount of debts dno 
by the bank’s customers is secured and can 
be liquidated at short notice. It is, however, 
important that before calling upon our small 
banks to publish their weekly statements in au 
iateUigible manner, extensive efforts should 
be made to educate the public, so as to 
enable them to look at the figures in tbo 
etatoment analytically and not synthetically. 
They should be made to understand that a 


• The Indian Canency Authorities can now 
issne Emergency Notes to the value of Rs. 
12 crores, and lend the same to the Imperial 
Bank oi India agamst internal bills. 
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TTonderlul pictures in a few lines as vividly 
and nnerringly as the painter on canvas or 
paper. Take the following example from 
Tennyson’s ‘The Passing of Arthur” where 
the funeral barge comes to take away the 
dying King : — 

“Then saw they bow there hove a dusky barge, 
Bark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem. 
Beneath them ; and' descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black- Btoled, black-hccded like a dream— by these 


Three Oncens with crowns of gold : and from 

them rose 

A cry (hat shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And. as it were one voice, an agony. 

Of iameniation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Ghostly, weird and haunting, yet noble 
In ita sotting of grief, this is a picture as 
clear to llio vision of the mind as it would 
bp to the eye if dimned by a great painter. 


BANK FAILURES IN INDIA 

THEIR CAUSES AND CURE 
By TARAPADA DAS GUPTA, u. a. 


I DLE money, said Sir Basil Blanket in a 
speech, is idle manhood ; and transferring 
the rhetorio to tbe domain of credit, wo 
may more appropriately say that spoilt 
credit is spoilt manhood. Credit cannot be 
'reckoned as money, tbongh it can for inter* 
nal purposes, be looked upon as artificial 
money. It is rather tbe elixir which inten- 
sifies and stimalates the effectiveness and 
importance of money in the economy of 
production. Whereas the development of 
credit in advanced countries has been 
attended with phenomenal growth of com- 
merce and industry, the slumbliog down 
of growing ' credit in a country, may and 
does bring about slump and depression in 
business and industry, more disastrous and 
extensive in inflicting injury to society 
than the average layman can gauge. 

India is the land where credit has tended 
to grow but has been stifiled in its infancy 
from time to time The industrial and 
broadly speaking, the general poverty of our 
country is in a sense reflected by the po- 
sition that India holds in the world’s record 
of credit and banking. 


The following figures speak for themselves* 
Deposits. 

per head of the & Reserve, 
papulation. 

h;!' § 1 


of Oraanuotm 


The figures for India represent the 
sources of the Imperial Bank of India * 
Exchange Banks and J. S. Banks. Now, ij 
we consider tbo figures of the J. S. Baots 
only, then the deplorable state of things lo 
Indian banking becomes still more borriwy 
manifest , .. 

The frequency of Bank failures * and tb 
inadequacy of banking facilities show lOfl 
credit institutions do not move in sinooiti 
wateis in our country. Banks have 
bly failed. Pooplo have seemed to -tace 
lessons from those failures. But the eitew 
of such crises has been temporary. As ^ 
matter of fact, banks still fail frotu cause* 
which are not above diagnosis, and it seem 
they will fail in future unle&s we seriously 
try to eradicate the causes. , 

We are a careless pooplo. We speak o 
the need of sound banking and good banks 
but wo have never seriously cared to mas® 
possible tho circumstances, which favour tne 
growth of sound banking. Every time th^ 
an Indian bank fails the case for the staoi; 
lity and reliability of Exchange and Charter- 
ed Banks is strongthend. Our banks do 

not think of .being safe and prudent custo- 
dians of other people’s money and people m 
their turn do not lend thorn that amount ot 
support and patronage which can help 
keep a substiantial number of Indian banks 
in an eflicieut condition. As a matter ci 
fact, nine persons out of ten prefer ® 
Earopcau bank to an Indian Joint Stock 
Bank. It is, in many cases, the alluring terms 
which the Indian J. S. banks oiler 
in a few cases, pure and unmixed patriotic 
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iaotivc which induce the few people t?ho 
cau patronise J. S. banks to open an account 
with them. 

The following figures show tho insignifi- 
anco of Indian J. S. banks m the Indian 
money market 


Number Carutal Deposits 
fC Reserve. 


Imperial Bank 1. 
hxchaoufl Banks 18 
J. S. Banks 74. 


10 J j 

I . 3 8 3,1. (5) 

II, 73 


3329 

70.54 

57,90. 


l?)-Cap. plus UesorvQ are in England or 
other countries where these banks were 
registered. 

The above figures show that J. S. Baaks 
are prominent by their numerical strength 
oaly, though in .respect of their volume 
of activities and quantity of capital and 
reserve, they polo wbeo compared with fbo 
Imperial or Bvcliango banks. 

Of the 71 J. S. Banks only four can bo 
called banks, in tho proper sense of tbo 
word. These are*.— (1) The Central B.ank of 
Inilia, (2) The Bank of India. (3) Tno Punjab 
National Bank, aud (4) The Allahabad Dank. 
They together command capital and reserve 
of about Us 5 crores, and deposits of about 
Ks. 40 crores. Roughly speaking, they repre- 
sent more tluin 50 pc. of the strength and 
resources of J. S. DaQ|,e In India 

It will not bo out place to point out that 
Id countries of tbo West banks have failed, 
aod in many cases, many of them have 
failed nt a time, affecting the eutiro business 
and trade of Iboso countries. Inetficieot 
organisatiou and dishonest practices might 
havo brought about the fall of solitary 
banking houses in thoso countries. But wide- 
spread b.anlr f.-.Rures lu thoso countries aro 
generally held to bo duo to what aro 
known as trade cycles. Of tho numerous 
notoworthy banks crises in Enrope and 
America, India has no parallel. 

It is only tbo crises of 1913 and 1924 
which can, m a way, bo said to resemble 
general bank crises of tho West. Fbough 
tho causes which bring about general crises 
hero and lu Ibo West aro broadly speaking 
the same, viz., sudden growth of one or morn 
forms of industries, sudden briskness in 
speculative and credit business — all these 
galloping towards the inevitiblo sequel, vjz, 
financial panic ; — yet they differ in details as 
between the West and India. Tbo banks ia 
tho West hiivo behind them a long tradition 
of modern banking habit and resources of 


20— h 


Central banks to halp them during crises. 
Modern credit institutions under Indian 
control aud miusgement, aro comparativoly 
speaking of rocont growth. And as such, 
ludiaiis have not beeu ablo to provo 
themselves as efficient, rcliablo and oven^honost 
as tho Westerners. 

Before telling anything about tho causes 
of and probable romedioi against tho 
deplorable state of our biokiog systtm, 
three facts deserve to be montioned. Thoso 
are — 

1 The Eist Indm Companv was generous 
and sympathetic towards tho Early European 
Banks in Indi.i. whorcas tha Ojveromoat of 
India has done aory little towards helping 
Indian Banks , and the little they havo done 
in Iho direction ha been done towards the 
growth aud consolidation of tho Presidency 
Banks Tno fact tj.st tho East India Com- 
pany sometini’s helped tho Euly EiiropDiti 
Banks lo tlieir lour of ciUi«. even in cm- 
travention of the express airoctioas of tho 
Board of pitootors in Eoglaod^only brings 
into relipf the npa'hetio and unsympattiotio 
policy which (ho Oovornineut of India 
has persisted in, for a period of about GO 
years. 

2. Up to the timo of tho Muliuy. tl o 
internal political oaudition had much lu- 
Hacnce on tho prosperity or oflierwisa of . 
Banks in lodii, but since tho consolidatmn 
of British power in India, it is tbo iiiteuial 
trade couditiOD ns well as tbo world poli- 
tics aud world condition of trado and cutii- 
luctco which havo directly affected tho Bank'<. 

3. We often hoar and roaliso that Indian 
Bank managers and directors aro parttr 
responsible for a majority of Dank 
failures, and fh.it inefficient nianagcmcnt, 
malpractices and fraud by managers and 
directors bring about the fail of Bunking 
houses. But Indians cannot bo said to ho 
original ia whatever blunder aud fraud they 
comiuit. .ks a matter of truth, misappropria- 
tion of and fraud m rc^pcct of other people's 
money by baoters is a legacy whicii tho 
Uuropeau Baukers of the forties and fifties 
of tho la«t century handed down to then 
lineal successors, the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks. Tbo failuro of the Union Bank m 
1818 and of tho Benares Bank in 1S49 re- 
vealed tbo extent to which Eoropoia Bank 
managers and directors can disregard lioncst 


in India, l-y Dr. 
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bi^ authorised capital 13 u misnomer, or that 
tho unpaid portion of tbo subscribed capital 
is an element of streiipth to the Bank. !• 
think tho BeuKul National Bank would not havo 
failed so miserably, as it has, if its iinancial 
position wero known to tho depositors at least 
for tho last few years. It may bo that in 
that case, it might havo closed its doors 


earlier, but tho depositors would Ihoa get 
bomething moro than what thoy aro likely 
to get 

It will bo a revelation to many that tno 
positioii of tho bank liad roinained unsato for 
tho last seven years. Tho [ollowing figures 
taken from tho Government Bluo Book clears 
tho point ; — 


Busqai. NAitoxAL Bank 
Deposits 


Year 

Pald-ui) 

capital 

Reserve 
•k rcat 

Total 

Fixed 

Savinm 

Bank 

Current 

Gliicr 

Tol.il Ca.li 

balauco 


Us.CQOO) 

Rs.(OOO) 

Rs.(0Q0) 

m(OOO) 

113.(000) 

Rs.(OOO) 

113.(000) 

It, (000) lts.1000) 

1021 

8.('n 

7-17 

15..52 

33,37 

1.IC 

21,7.5 


S0,28 2.00 

1022 

8,0.t 

80 

8.85 

17,14 

1.47 

.30.80 


8j,4i o.;i 

102.1 

8.0.5 

1,35 

0.40 

40,62 

74 

24.48 


00.81 , ® 

1021 

8.0.5 

2.10 

1015 

41,18 

72 

28,15 


7000 ,193 

1025 

8.05 

2,G7 

10,72 




81.03 3.SS 


Only tho first two columns from tho right- 
band biilo disclose how horrible had been 
tho stato of things of tho bank for a number 
of years prior to the. failure. At ono point, 
lliD cash balances of the bank came m low 
as only % per cent of the deposit liability, 
and at no time it exceeded even 8 per cent, 
of the total liability. Classified figures of 
deposits for 1926 are not given and there is 
a foot-noto which explains that figures ate 
not avnllablo. Moreover, tho statistics itself 
is insufficient for giving the publio any light 
on tho iternnl condition of the Bank, as 
classified figures of assets aro not given. It 
IS essential that tho statistics department 
shinild be empowered by law, to elicit all 
informations from banks relating to the 
nature of both liabilities and assets. 

But tho banks themselves are not in a 
Kmnil degree, responsible for the credit back- 
^<.■n(lHess of the country. Instances of 
incflicicnt management, mismanagoment, un- 
sound business, disregaid of sound banking 
principles, dishonest practices such as window- 
dies&ing falsification of accounts &o., Aa are 
loo nnaierous to bo mentioned here. Some 
of the noteworthy canoes of nnsraanagement 
in Banks are. however, given below r— 

1. Want of efficient and trustworthy 
Indian bank managers is a standing evil to 
which our banks are subject Oltentimes 
most unworthy people become bank directors 
and managers, who ore innocent of banking 

. knowledge of principles and 
praciico of bauking. 

2. Out Bank manageis often forget that 


a bank legally closes down its business when- 
over it fails to pay on demand, and not in- 
froquooily do thoy fail to rcnliso tbo necessity 
of maintaining suitable cash balances, reserves, 
and other marketable ossets and cannot sco 
wbat world of distioctiou is tbcxo between 
secured and uoseenred assets or that u 
commercial bank should not lock up its money 
in securities which cannot be easily liquidated 
into money or which may depreciate in 
value, or in industry, or business, which is 
likely to bo in depression. In many cases 
thoy allow overdrafts and advances on pro- 
note right and left to any and everybody who 
enjoys influoncQ with tho manager or directors, 
and as such, a good deal of such advances 
become bad debts, 

3. In many cases, our banks spend extra- 
vagantly on buildings, furniture and establish- 
ment, so as to give themselves imposing 
appearances. It ought to bo remembered that 
only blank and expensivoshow is tho last thing 
that counts or adds strength in tho long run, to 
banks, unless they havo substantial resources. 
It was rightly pointedout by Dr. Sinba that 
Joint-Stock Banks should not and need not 
imitate Ezchango Banks iu the matter of 
gorgeous buildings and expensive establish- 
ment It would, perhaps, sound strange to 
many that Lloyd’s bank is as big as three 
Imperial Banks of India taken together. Bat 
the Calcutta premises of this bank is com- 
paratively less goigeous and less expensivo 
than the premises of the Central Bank. The 
thing ‘ is tho Exchange Banks maintain big 
bouses and costly furniture because thoy 
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can well ()fl)rd them. Indian J. S. Banks 
need not blindly folIoV them. 

Thu four £0>erci;;Q remedies which haro, 
from time to time, been prescribed arc (1) 
good bankers, '.y) banking laws, (3) publicity, 
and 1) a Banker's bank. But area today 
our banks reqnire these essential saleguards 
as badl7 as ever, tjuggestions have been 
made for tho foandation of an Instituto of 
Bankers in India and for ofTering proper 
training facilities to Indian youths Jo 
Presidency and Imperial Banks. Iho latter 
suggc:>tioo has partially been accepted by tho 
Imperial Bank, though much remains to bo 
desired in that direction. Tho gennino ifToits 
mado by tho Tata Industrial Bank for impart- 
ing training to suitable Indians deserve 
mention. 

Tho establishment of a Central National 
B.ink ID India with the cxclasiro right to 
iioto'hsuo and tho enactment of suitable 
banking laws are overdue. The dropping of 
the Reserve Bank Bill is, therefore, to bo 
regretted by every well-wisher of Indian 
Bauks. And as regards banking Ians, it 
may bo pointed out that tho Government of 
India is not likely to take tho lead in Ibo 
roalUr, nnless oar legislators persistently 
press the OoTornment. It seems tho diversity 
and maltiplicity of our national problems aro 
not allowiag us to direct that aoiouot of 
atlcntioa and energy to tho banking problems 
which tho seriousness of tho situation 
demands. 

Tho most pressing need of tho Indian 
Banking system, I bcliovo, is a Baok Act, 


containing among others, the following 
provisions : — 

(1) Banks should bo compelled to luain- 
taia sufficient llesctvo and Cash balances. 

(2) They should bo allowed to grant 
unsecured credit to tho extent of not nioro 
than a fifth of their deposit liability 

(3) Tho reserves of tho banks should bo 
aado to bear a certain ratio to tho deposit 
liabilities of tho banks * and backs should 
not declare a higher divident than i per cent, 
unless tho reserves bear tho tciiuired ratio to 
their deposit liability 

(4) Banks should under compulsion 
publi.sh weekly statements in a mauner 
i/iteihgihlo to literate laymen. 

(5) Tho Statistics DepaTtmeut should bo 
empowered to demand ail informations which 
public interest domiods. 

(til Baok managers and directors should 
bo scvcrelv dealt with, for negloct of duty, 
wilful or otherwise, and for all kinds of dis- 
honesty and favouritism in their business. 

Tbeto aio those who will poiot out that 
under sueb rigorous restrictions tho growth 
of banks and credit will be arrested rather 
than helped Bnt tho most efTcctivo answer 
to them IS to bo found in tho osamplo which 
tho PrcsidcDcy Banks afTotd, namely, that 
banks may steadily yet considerably grow 
under healthy and rigorous legal restrictions, 
Ctedit grows best when that growth is well- 
protected and regulated. 

• This is the case ia many Aitcritaa liaaks. 


TllK GOSl’KL I'Oll ASIA* 

(A Blv-iew) 

Dv MAHES CnANDllA OHOSII 


K 1022 Dr. Saunders wruto a biography of 
- otama Buddha and the unnUudiDg remarks of 
the kook were ' Gofama is himself s morntne 
Btai of sood will Iheralding the Son of Love. 
In tho book under review he takes a (omjKiraUve 
view of the Oita, the Lotus (&i{IMarma 
rita) and the Fourth Gospel, and concludes that 

• Oosj/el for Alia by KennjfJi Saiinders. 
Published by the ilacmillan Company, New York, 
rp. XV1I-1-24J. Price 250 dollars, 


Jesus Christ is Itho Saviour of the world and 
that the Fourtii Gospel should be accepted as the 
futare Gospel for Asi.i. ' . 

The author frankly admits that it is a missio- 
nary book". In another place he remarks that 
when a scholar 'has a theory to prove,’ he will 
lindvaisto prove that theory (pp 178-171)). So 
books wrilten for propaganda work should be 
leid with cauUou. Tho author has to some 
extent tried to do jusUce to the two non-Chns- 
tian books but he ‘has a theory to prove so he 
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lhe‘‘ “ giU “and“to Vho liSccis'onhV F. G. " the outer mjnifeslaUon of Uto inner lifo; it is 
in this“ reviOT 're shil? conSua onrseleea to cbaracter citernaliseii. Tito theory of Karma says 
the sudy T the Gita and Ihri-.O. At tha that tho past, it a of a man .cannot ha annulled. 
wVninc rrS shal! pi nt out some of tile inaccora- The iircscut is but tho continuation of the past, 
ard mkint.^rorelaGm^^ If *1'® fast "'ern made absolutely blans, trhat 

The K 0 tha theory of the uould remain of the uresent ? The past can never 

I/i‘o“ avinch has beS ransUlei by the ward lia Mpunsed but the present can be modiOed 
■llhnf iith avieiJto forcinn a p.arallel trith the tbronch God's itrace. It is the only reason,ible 
laisos of Oieantlics. Tho autlior has translated them that can tnaVo man a rraponsible being, 
"toas Ahiim” of the stoic plnlosaphor by •■|j'hr,.l Regarding tho .historical v.alue of the Gospels 
UmimaV nilliout any comment and mode it our author says— The loutlh Gospel 13 in soiiio 
unintelligible. The true tracsladon is "Jitasoii vaja .neater to the historical facts than are the 


Unirers^. , , . 

CommontiDS on Ihe sayins ot > the Gita tlut 
“God IS ihc Fatlier of tbe Worla,” Ihe author 
rcittrirLs » 

“This phrase is used in a very technical sense 

and 13 just one of those verses which ate con- . — . — 

suntly Icing quoted out of their context to give as a historical aii^only in the ordinary niKVniD! 
a wrong impression of the essence of the GHa. of the word ’ (IF/jof C/iriifiajitfi/ p. JO). 


synoptics*’ (p. 45). Tho sul'iect cinnot he discussed 
here in detail. But this wo can say that Bihlical 
sdiolars have almost unanimously rejected the 
F. O. as a historical document. Uarnack says i 
“The F. G- which does not emanato ot profess 
to emanate from the Apostiu John cannot bo UiKcu 


.. wrong impression ...v, 

Wlial the Gita means is “1 am Procreator of the 
world” (pp. SO-bl).” _ . . 

• Thcae remarks are misleading. The Sanskrit 
text is •— 


Bacon s.ays— “Iho whole structnro of the vork 
reve.als a nOD-historical theoretic purpose (Tho 

Q. i» rrscaicA and debate, p. 438). 

Ptieiderer writes ;*-“Tbe Gospel does not belong to 
the historical books of ptimUivo Christianity.” The 
historical background of tho Gospel is constnictcd 
not so much from rcininisccnccs of the life of 4csus 
as from the experiences m tho life of tho church 
of tho second century” (iVimiffw CAnsfiattify, IV, 
2 and 21). 

This is the verdict of medern scholarshii). 

Tho author says— “It is easy to trace the -work 
of many liands m the Lotus and not tlillicult to 
find It in tho Gita: but wall theoxception of a 
(ow brief passages, such as tho concluding chantr^r 

fhA V.mr.l, nne^ol is .or, ATivanlrt nnU..» (p • 


ftaTC*lFT ?'TTl 

t IX. 17 

The literal translation of the passage U 

I am the father of the universe, 

the mother ilio grandsire (pWiTwiahoA). 

Tho word piti is Used along with tnothtr and 
(rrandsire. Theao words denote personal rclatioo- 
ship. So the word wi.'il must mc.aa Yawer. . , . . - 

'lorrosep. la the nest verso God is called 5uAril. fow brief p,»sagcs. sue , . 

Tho word ‘Suhrit' literally means ‘one having tho hourth Gospel is an orgamc unity’* .. _ 
good heait*. The correspondioB English word . what ho says about tho Lotus and the Qita 
13 Sweet heart’. I^ver. Again m verso Xf. 44 we is quite true. But his assertion about the orennio 
tiad tlie following idea:— ''“''y oJ the r. G. is not correct. Even Bjshon 

“As father with the son. as friend with friend. LighUoot and other orthodox tlieologians ndmit 
a-s lover wutli beloved. 0 God, bear with me” In that uiere are. in this Gospel, ‘(lareathetio additions* 
all these tasos. the relation between God and and ‘altcr-lhoughts’, Tho verdict of scholars may 
nun M personal. 8o tho word ptl^ really means be summarised thus in tho languago of Bacon *— 
‘father’. The word ’procravtor’ which our author “Besides its ‘rvircalhclio addition' and 'passages ^ 
aisTj .'iw pi.'a h s ii'axrj'ss .to." ibe w.ws? vtousifir AiAnJ iiie i ' /*'.w J'toyrt.V ^ no- 
.md not for juhl. toriously full of tho gaps and scams, the logical dis- 

The author has transited the word of crepaucies and mcousistcncics which if not duo 
UiO yerso lY. <3 by VrAiriie yviur'. The truo to au extraordinary dogreo of carelessness on 
mc-wung hero is ‘<ro«.ffr/nf jioirrr’ llo thinks that tho port of tho evangelist, can only ho exphined 
the Gita sunpoits the theory of illusion and that as wo explain them in other writings of tho kjjjj 
/h' human life is. regarded’ by it ‘as an illusion’ It must bo due to later intervention whether by 
tr.r-4|. It 13 a mistake. Xo-whero does the Gita comblcalion witlr parallel documenU or by editorial 

revision, supplemcntatian or rc-adjustment” 
Fourth Gospel in Hcicarehaud DcMte, p. 473) 

Wo noto below some of tho iiassages which 
have considered as interpol.atlons— (1) i, 6-8 ; 15 
(verses .referring to John tiia Bapitst’s testimony.) 

2. iu 1—13 by ono hand and 13-25 by another 
hand. 

3. iiu l-2l (about Xicodomus) 

4. V. 3-4 (Angel at tho pool) 

5. V. aS-29 ; vi 304 ; vi. 404 , lii. 4S4 Uhzoi 
tho Last D.vy) 

G. vii, 53 and yiif. 1-U (12 verses telaUng to 
tno woman taken m adultery) 

7- Gcsub in the temple.) 

& xn. 33 : .iO-43 (fulhlmint cl prophecy) 

9. xiu. 17-10 (about Judas) 


iupt^irt the theory of IJlusicn (n.it)5vada). Its 
nuja is rnihirg bnt /ViAn'fi which has real 
ciisiccc-e. Tha Illusion theory of later Vcdanlisls 
14 on . altrgclher dillcrcnt thieg. kVhat thcGiU 
’uj 8 13 th It all tho sensuous worlds from this 
twth to the hcavouly worlds are ephemeral imd 
^col thciLforn la car petmanuit abode. Oar 
.home la. says Ihn Gita, tho super-sensaous 
wMla whidi. u free from all imr«iloctioo-4. Jfo 
had fdull with It. Every- 
T- i it ° 'hehew TrsUmentlhis world iscoadcauicd 
uiitt wciM sScnEcd. 

1 .“‘‘simdcrUf.od and adversely 

doclnce of . Karma (yp. 157 -^- 

tno Mrvo cl nxial aapiratica . fa lU 
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salvation. Bat accordins to the Oita. Iho mini of 
Iha worshipoer mast bo \yell-disoiplmcd well- 
balanced, and free from all binds of depravities 

““''(i“)*“in“tSV G- llie disciples are aalied to lovo 
one another ; bat in the Bita we are ashed to bo 
loTiDS and compis'^ionate to all. 

(vii) In the r. o. , all the prophets olby^Kono 
limes are declared to be theivee ^ and robbers, nut 
tJio Gito is prevaded by the spirit of unbounded 

‘°'(vS°'Accorah!S to the ¥ G. there are many 
souls but accotdiQff to the Gda the soul is on^ 
llie difBerent embodied souls being the manifestalioa 
of that one soul. , „ t, ^ at » r 

Ox) AccordiD? to the F. G. the soul of a man, 
■when dead, remains incarcerated .m the ^rave till 
the day of judgment when it will be raised and 
iudaed, will either see eternal life or lie destroyed. 
But in the Gita the soul of the unenlightened takes, 
after death a new body again and again and when 
finally liberated, becomes unified with the Supreme 

^*^'00 The God of the F. G. can never bo known 
or seen by r.uS one except the Logos. Bat 
• BccQi-ding to the Gita God>vislon is the privilege 
of every man. NVwVhy devotees see in the 
outer world as well .in their own souls. This 
visicn is. of coarse, spiritual. , _ _ . 

(xi) Tlie principal theme of the F. G. is to prove 
that Jesus is the Logos incarnate and that he is 
to be accepted as the Messiah. But the incarnation* 
theory plays a very subordinate pait in the Oita. 
The speaker in the OiU is certainly Erishoa and 
in some places ho is the Avalara Krishna. But 
when he assumes the roll of the Instructor, he 
places himself to the place of the Supremo Self 
and says what that Uighest Self can say. Foreigners 
hod It very difficult to uuderstaud it, but in India 
it is a commOD'place idea. Every one understands 
that it is God s truths that are coming to us 
throuKli a human speaker whoever that speaker 
may be. Ibe speaker is to be taken to be 
lilia^aiatui himself aud not human Krishna or 
iQc.iroatc Krishna. 

To illustrate this, wo shall quote texts from the 
Oita. 

In Chapter X, Krishna describes his Vibhutis 
iglory). lo one place he says "of the Viislmiv 
1 am Vasudeva C'=Krislmal. Of Uio Pandavas I 
am Dhananjaia” IX.37). This pas8.igo has no 
mLaniDg unless God be considered as the 
siifAer. Krishna like Arjuna is one of tho 
Vil'hiilix of God. 

1q .mother place Krishna says that tho trao 
devotee .secs Him everywhere and sees cveiy- 
thiiu in Him and worships Him as abiding in 
all lioiasa (.VI. 30,31). Tho same idea occurs in 
IV. Xi. 


Ariona saw tho whole universe in tho body 
of Krishna (Chap. XI). Here V‘sbna cannot 
mean the embodied Krishna. It is the Supremo 
Self in whom Arjuna saw the whole universe 
witti spiritual eyes, . . . , „ 

Krishna says -.— The whole uuiverso la strung 
upon mo as rows of gems upon a string vii. 7. 

In this versa Krishna cannot mean tho embo- 
died Krishna. Here the Universal Self is c.alicd 
the thread. , . „ 

Krisliua say^ :-““I am tho taste in w.nter. the 
radiance in the moon and tho sun. I am the 
pure fragrance of the earth and tho brilliance 
in fire, the life in all beings.—” VII. 8 IF. 

There are many similar passages. Hero the 
reference is to the all-pervading Self and not 
to the Avatata Krishna, 

In another place ho savs:— '‘Having thus 
known nwv in essence, he immediately enters unto 
me” XVIir, 55. 

The same idea occurs in XI. 54. 

The Being into whom human beings enter 
cannot be tlie embi^ied Krishna. 

It IS useless multiplying examples. Eopneh 
has been quoted to prove that in the Gita Krishna 
speaks as Uie all-pervading Universal Self. 

Extebnai, Evipence 

There aro external evidences also to prpvp 
tliat what is embodied in the Gita was expounded 
by Krishna while he was immersed m Yoga. In 
the Asvamedluka Parva of tho Maliabharata, we 
find that Ariuna requested^, Krishna to repeat 
to him the lessons of tho Gita. In reply to this 
Krishna said _ 

•‘1 cannot recollect it now. I cannot fully 
explain that to you. 1 had (on that occasion) 
explained to you about ‘Biru Brahman** while 
(I was) immersed in lo^a (iOsa-Yuktem) XVI. 
10-13.. 

This shows that Krishna while immeiaed in 
Yoga, personated God and tho words spoken by 
him were intended to be tho words of’Ood. 

Tun Fctuiie Gosmi. 

Kow the question is— can tho Fourth Gospel 
bo the bntnro Gospel of the world as our author 
asserts ? Our answer is— ‘‘No," The following 
aie some. of qur reasons. 

. ^0 Di-theistic ; it postulates tho cxistoiice 
of tlio hternal Logos along with God. Over and 
above, there is the Devil who is implicitly assumed 
to bo uncreated. 

(|i) Its idea of God (the father) is very low. 
Uo 13 perfectly anthropomorphic having a body 
aud.vome (Y. 37); aa weVi as a iooa\ haViUVion 


- . IT • , . (ic.JnhravoD). IIq' is wrathful (IIL 30) > ami 

It cannot refer to Krishna the Avatara. An bhods the. eyes of some of his children and 
•ti-dljra c.mnot metaphysically abide in all things, hardens tiicir heart (XII 40). 

U ran lotcr ouly to tuo .all-pervadmg Self. Oil) Tho Logos doctnno is nnnlnlnsoot.at a 

In anoUicr pli'c ho sa.v5 


ded’^Yx^^ t' this world is pervar 

'Che .liatira Krishna is embodied : ho cannot 

iKi and AV\-x«rvaaive. - umuos 

“t. «ccura in the following verse— 

U U lo Krishiu by Arjmw. 1 


bid The i^gos doctnno . is unphilosopli.il anil 
nnacceptmile. To non-Chnstians it is au absurd 
theory. Keen many Christians consider it to bo 
alien to UiQ world of today.’ Jesus himself never 
churned to 1)0 the I»okos. What ho said about 
hu piecMstcnco’. (VIII. .58) is .a pure fabricatiou 
of llie author of the F. Q. He replaced liic 
popular notion of tho Apotheosis of Jesus by lii 3 
new throry of llio Incarnatnn of tho liOgns m 
Jg>Us. Again if UiQ Ijngos could txicoino llcali. 



THE GOSPEn FOK ASIA 


Ifil 


why not God ? Ha too is aotiva II<« raises up 
the dead and qaielceas them (Ju. V. 21) ■ be 
draws soma men to Jesus (Vf. 4» : gives to Jesus 
some men out of the world (XVH. 6) and blinds 
hardpQs the heart of some men 
(All. 40). If then God is active, he can as well 
he the Creator and Siviour of the worlA Then 
the theory of the incarnation of the Losos 
becomes useless. . It may he noted here that the 
lesne of the F. G. is the only incarnation through- 
out Eternity. What an absurd idea ' 

GV) The picture of Jesus as painted in the 
r. G. falls fir short of onr ideal of a saint 
•leRus lied and misled his brothers (VII 8-l(>» . 
railed his opponent sons of the Devil fVIII 441 ; 
“glared a'l other prophets as ‘theivps and robbers’ 
>\_8) : could not overcome fear (Vlf 1 VII 10 . 
XJJJ- X : Xfl. 3G), sorrow and donbt 
(XII. 27 ; Xllf 21) : and would not pray for 
non-nelievers (XVII. 9). Soma of these, not being 
r^rded in the Svnontics may not he tme . but 
they are recorded m the F. Q. 

^.•V) "With reference to Johannine theology. 
I lleiderer writes ’Tho starting, point is the 


Good Phecepts 

Though there are fundamental defejts in the 
F. G It coatims somj good preoeots. I’tie follow- 
ing are tho best — lesus asked his disciples to 
love one another (X([I 31; XV. 12). Addressing 
Peter he sud— ‘Feed my sheep’ (X.Vr. 17 . inter- 
polation)* He Slid tbit Ins meat was to do the 
will of God (IV 34) God is to be worshipped 
in spirit and truth (IV. 24) Eicept a man be 
born again he cannot sea the kingdom of God. 
(01. 3) The trutli shall make you free’ (VIII, 32). 

Tho outlook in some of the precepts is narrow; 
but it mav be widened and all these piecepts 
may be made universal 


antithesis of 6od and the word, which fonns the 
tires’iptxisiiion of the Christian docriae of salva- 
iion (Ibid IV. 105). In one place Jesns aavs— 
us that hateth Ins lifi* in this world, Rhal) keep 
It unto Ilfs entemal" XIL 20 St. Tohn savs— 
‘Tho whole world (l■osoms hotoa listh in wicked- 
ness” (In, Y. 19). This idea is morbid and is 
. to bo rejected. This world is God's worid and 
4. we know mat and find Him in this world and 
through this world. This world is the Temple 
of God. 

(VtJ a. The Gospel idea of salvation is obsolete. 


Gita’s CoannurioNS 

The Oita has made a real eontribation to tho 
religious world. It has trial to harraonisa the ways 
of Jnana litnowledge and intuitionf. DhaUi (loving 
devotion) and Kirmt (action). The very idea is 
^raod and the author of the Qita is the lirst man 
IP the history of the world to try to solve this 
problem. Even Dr. Saunders says. "Certainly the 
wavs of action, intuition and dovotion are reason* 
ablv rwooeded” (p. 104) Theia are also othpr 
points of importance 

Ef^uammity even in the midst of dangers (chap, 
yi ); to rise above passion, fear, anger and diiu* 


..-..-.w „. -.. beiDga 

(including men aud other creatures) (v. 35: Xil. 4^:) 
” ’ (Xu. IS): to regard 


It U primarily a negative idea, the meaning being 
deliverance* from 'Perdirion. condemaatioo. Judg- 
ment’ or ’Escape from Destruction’. Its secondary 
meaning which is posiiive is 'to have eternal life 
in heaven’. Neither on the negativo side nor on 
tho positivo does it i*"ply development of the 
soul either here or hereafter. 

(b) Tho Gospel plan of salvation is anreason- 
able. No intelligent noa-Christian can believe that 
his salvation depends on his accepting, as bis 
Saviour, an unknown per^n.born in ^aa nnknown 


of men were born beforo Jesns, what - - 
salvation ? And what about tho salvation of thqse 
millions .ind trillions who were, bo^m mler him 
but could not hear of him or having heard, rejected 
liim? Will thev be destroyed or tnrown into ever- 
lasting Hell, as Jesns threatened? The very’ idea 
is revolting. 

(c) Vicarious punishment is a foDdaiDCDtal 
principle of Christianity. It Msorts that Jrans 
dies for the salvation of the whole world. But it 
is a relic of old sacrificial religions. The world 
dLsoheys its Lord, the Lord becomes angry; he is 
to be propitiated : to appease him sacnfico mast 
*be olTared. But a plan is hit upon to avert the 
* punistiment of tho whole world. A male Lpbu 
geneia (—Jesus) is chosen as the substitute and 
13 Offered as saoriflc. The Lord accepts the 
compromise and is appea‘=ed : and tho world is tous 
saved. This is the idea that is at the bottom pi 
vicarious punishment. It may . woifbe spint^ly 
explained bat it is. in fact, a childish malic believe 
and nccthic^ wiUial. 


friends and foes alike (VI. 9. .. 

the Golden mean (Vl. 16, 17) , to perform one’s 
duties without doiro for fruits (ii. 47h to incite 
one another with religions discourses (X 9) to sea 
God to everything and everything in (^d (Vi, 
29— 31). to be firmly established in God (IV. 10: 
T. 17: Vf 15) unswerving devotion to God 
(X'li. 41. .XVI. 26), to do works for (3od IXI. 16): 
to dedicate all works to God (IX. 27)— these are 
some of the precepts of the Gita. These precepts are 
oxoelleot and unsurpassoA Still the Gita cannot 
be the sole Gospel of the world. The following 
are some of its defects according to our standard. 

(i) Its metaphysics is dualistic. Gita’s God 
and PcakriU are both eternal. 

(ii) ThcHigh aooording to the Oita the pheno- 
menal aspect of God is real and not illusory, yet 
this aspect is considered to be less real than tho 
noumeoaL But the modern philosophy of religion 
secs— noumeoa in phenomena and phenomena m 
Doumcna and regards both the aspects of God as 
eqaally real but attaches more value to liie dyna- 
mical thim to the statical aspect. 

(lu) Gita's theory of inramation is an useless 
assumption. When it admits that OoJ is immanent 
in the world, is ever guiding the human souls 
and 13 already here, his coming here again in a 
particular human form is meaningless. Again as 
accoiding to the Gita, all human selves are essenti- 
ally the Divmc Self, a'l men may be said to be 
the Divine incaination. 

(iv) Qita’s contribution to the philosophy of 
KaTtaa (duties) is onginaL The ide,*!! of 
A'lsAilnma karma (performance of duties without 
any desire for fruit or reward) is unique in the 
reludous history of the world. Still it is defective 
inasmuch as liberated souls are consider^ to 
hive entered into the transcendental realm of 
Koa-aclion. But fortunately such souls are non- 
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existent nail are an ideal croalion of Uio author 
of the Gita accordinff to his conception of tno 
nonmeiial ■world. , />.» . t 

(v) The Siimmtini 6o>ihh» of tho Qita his been 
variously described. It is (1) coma tp Qod or 
Oi^’s essence. (2) ontcrincinto Him or liis csscnco, 
t3) \ViQuiDR Him, (4) aVidmc in Him. 15) 

Mrcanam (Bliss of Brahma or exUncUon in 
Brahma). All Uicso may be cxplamwl cither 
duali'itically or monisticallv. Tho ilualiBta say 
that the soul becomes united with God but retains 
his personality. Accordinc to the monista^ tho 
pcrsonalitv is destroyed. If tho inonislio inter- 
pretation bo considered to bo tho tnio mcaoinc 
then many will reject this ideal of tho Gita- 
Fciuhe Gospel 

No Seriptnro can then bo tho solo Gospel^ of 
tho world. ^Ve want a now New _ Gospel which 
will assimilate all tho cood points of all the 
sciipturcs. Its Qod must not only bo transcendent 
but immanent alsa Ho is not only tho cralor, 
preserver and destroyer ol tho Univcrso but is 
also our (.ithcr, moUicr, friend, companion and 
lover ; and tho soul of our toiU. 


Tho Universo is orcanic to Qod and is not an 
alien body. 

To know God, to bco him with . spirilnal cyiA 
to communo with Uim. to feel him as tho wu 
of our self ; To lovo God. to lovo God’s creaturM 
as God himself does and to bo devoted to Ihcir 
wcKaro like Qod hlmsoll—.thcso aro tho lunila* 
mental principles of tho Uchston of Uio huturc. 

Wo bavo rejected the conclusions of Uic 'author. 
But lUo b^k la worllprcadinc. It contains valu- 
able materials and it shows how tho Christian 
propac.'indists aro tryma to abandon tho old nicthoo 
of vihfyina other relitfions. The best method ot 
atrivina at a truth ia tho comparalivo, study of ail 
tho scripturva from tho , standpoint, not of a 
propag-andist. but of a histonan and scholar. Gur 
auUiors study is also comparativo but Jio is a 
propaaandist Not that lio does not praiso other 
religions. Ho docs praiso : but it is tho subtle 
method of damniDi; with faint praise. 


Thcro is a valuablo appendix containing illustni- 
tivo readings from various sources, prindlially 
non-Christian. 


'rilE HIGHEST MOHHTAIH IN THE WOHLH 

Dt satya bhusan sen 


T)OR inoro than half a century MountEvorcst 
Jj has been enjoying the enviable repnta- 
tioD of being the highest mountain in 
the world. Everest is situated in ono of tho 
inDcrmost recesses of the Himalayas and 
consequently it is very difhcult to got a 
proper sight of it from India. Monnt Everest 
is popularly seen from the top of Tiger Hill 
(8516 ft) which is situated at a distanco of 
about six miles from Darjeeling; hot then 
ono most have a clear clondloss sky uodor 
the first rays of the morning sun and oven 
then only the topmost pinnacle of it can bo 
seeu. Those who desire a closer and 
fairer view of it mast go further afield 
to Sandakphu and Faloot which are 
situated on tho shoulders of the long and 
elevated range of mountains just facing the 
city of DarieeVing and situated to its west. 
U is reported that every year batches of 
Buropean tourists and American Globe-trotters 
Uock to these places to have a look at tho 
highest mountain of the world. But from 
'^tenco a sight of 

aiount Everest is at all available its e 


height is not apparent— at least not so apparent 
as to givn ono tho impression of its being 
the highest mountain in tho world. Tho 
very fact of Everest being the highest moun- 
tain in tho world first came to light as a 
result of a series of scientific mcasuromouts. 

Sometime about tho middle of tho Ifitli 
Century tho Trignometrical Survey of India 
extended their base of observation to the foot 
of the Himalayas and from this newly 
attained base somo day between November 
1849 and Januar'v 1850 they observed a 
mountain peak at 27*39' 3" N. L and 80*54' 
7" El, which on raeasnromont was found to 
bo the highest mountain in the world for, it 
rose to an altitudo of 29002 ft Owing to our 
ignoranpe no name was current for this 
mountain _ peak. At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London held on May 
11, 1857 after mnoh discussion tho peak was 
named after Col. Everest the late Surveyor 
General of India who organised theTrigonomo- 
trical Survey of India on a sciontifio 
basts. 

By whatever name bo it called up-to- 
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dalo Mount Kt crest is known and accepted 
as the highest mountain of the world. The 
recent exertions for the Erorest Expeditions 
may also bo noted; that so much of energy 
is being directed to one single peak is due 
to its being known as the highest moontain 
in^ the world. Yet there are indications 
pointing to the fact that among these very 
Himalayas within the boundary of Tibet 
there are one or two mountain peaks which 
are higher than Everest ; but this fact is 
generally not known to the pnblic as yet 

Dr. Graham is a Hitnalayaa explorer of 
some repntc. In 1883. be asconded to the 
top of Kabru, a peak of the Eanchenjaegba 
group but from bis report many are inclined 
to believe that it is not Kabm that ho 
ascended to bat a lower peak — Kangtsen. 
Whichever it may be from this mountaio 
peak on the midday of October 8. 1883 
Graham was pointing to his friend and Dr. 
companion Bos3-~Everest, the highest moun- 
tain In the world, standing towards the 
north-west within 70 miles. To Boss this 
was the first sight of Everest ; he observed 
that this could never be for those two peaks 
' yonder are higher still— 'pointing to Iwo 
mountain peaks standing over the remoter 
ranges of mountains to the North of Everest 
Graham was naturally surprised at this but 
on obserraiion all agreed that these two 
peaks really looked higher than Everest 
Of course they depended on eye estimatioo 
alone but eye estimation was not likely to be 
misleading hero for, from such a height all 
peaks are likely to bo seen in their correct 
proportions. It is in Graham's account that 
from their point of observation all mountain 
peaks of known heights appeared in (bcir 
correct proportions inspits of closest 
scrutiny — not even one showed any aberra- 
tion. Bat they could not get any cluo as to 
tho identity of thoso two peaks hithoito 
unknown; of these one showed a composi- 
tion of rock, tho other was a snow peak. 

Major h. A. Waddel was a Professor in 
tho Calcutta Medical College. Ho used to 
employ his loisuro time in oxenrsions In tho 
Himalayas. Once when he reached Faloot, a 
place on tho tango of tho mountains facing 
rtho city of Darjeeling, a Tibetan pointed out 
'to him tho peak of Ulount Everest. Ibis mao 
was a native of the province of Ehumbu in 
tho north-east of Nepal lying to tho South 
of Everest ; so some rcUance may be placed 
on him os a local man. This man introduced 
tho Everest group by tho name of Lap-ebi- 


kang and called tho main peak by tho namo 
of Jomo-kang-kar. He further expressed 
that this group before them was in fact the 
Lower Lap-ebi-kaug and the one that ho 
named Upper Lip-chi-kang was just to the 
north of Everest— in Tibet. So this latter 
was of course higher than Everest but a 
sight of it IS not available from Khumbu or 
any place in Nepal. 

This man's statement has some conSrma- 
lioa in collateral evidence also. 17addel has 
stated in his book that he had seen mentioned 
in Tibetan books that Upper Lap-cbi-kang is 
a very high monntam and that Lower Lap- 
chi-kang is situated in the Nepal frontier. 
There are somo topographical accounts of 
these places in tho Tibetan language which 
were partly translated by the famous Bengali 
explorer tho Lite Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das; therein Jomo-kang-kar (which is tho 
Tibetan name for Everest) is found to have 
the second place in tbe list of the highest 
moQDtain peaks. 

So that tbe existence of mountain peaks 
higher tbao Everest is known among the 
inhabitants near about Everest and is also 
meotioned in Tibetan literature. It is sot 
known with certainty whether or not the 
Tibetans have ascertained tbe heights of these 
mountain peaks by eye estimation alono. 
Among tho Euiopeao explorers probably it 
is in tbe account of Graham alone that a 
direct evidence of it and a positive sight of 
the peaks is found and montioned. Tibet is 
to all iotents and purposes a forbidden tract, 
oven Nepal is not perhaps wholly accessible 
to foreigners ; so mountains higher and remoter 
than Everest are out of question, oven Mount 
Everest has boon approached by only a limit- 
ed noiuber of Europoans. Lately there has 
been some attempts to climb to tlio top of 
Mount Everest and perhaps somo day in tho 
near faturo the topmost pinnaclo of it will 
bo trodden by man ; but evon in tlioir 
account no mention is found of any mouu- 
tain higher than EveresL 

Among tbe few Bengali enthusiasts Ihoio 
is only one instance namely tho lato Kai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das who made any 
real approach towards Everest. But from 
the account left by bim many of tho noted 
European explorers are inclined to believo that 
Sarat Chandra Das mistook another mountain 
peak for Everest and has left an account of 
that peak. When there is so much of doubt 
about faia account of Everest tboro seems 
UUlo chance that bo even found any indica- 
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tion of any peak higher than Everest. Any 
indication from any other Indian on the 
point remains yet to bo discovered. 

"With a view to got further information 
on the point I raado a referonco to Dr. Sven 
Hedin of Sweden ; he informed me in reply 
“There aro certainly no mountains higher 
than Mt Everest”. Dr. Hodin ia of course 
a famous explorer and tbo explorations ho 
made on the Himalayas are also extensive. Bat 
then oven his view cannot bo accepted as 
final so long as evidences of direct iodicition 
pointing to the subjeat cannot bo repudiated. 
To got a still further and an authoritative 
information about it I made a reference to 
the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon 
and the Geographical Society of America. 
From America they gave mo the reply that 
to know anything with authority one must 
refer to the Iloyal Geographical Society of 
London who have made a special study of 
the Himalaya mountains. In reply to my 
reference to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London they gave mo difioltely to know 
that they have no reason at all to believe 
that there is any mouotnio iu the world 
higher than Mount Everest. But it will bo 
seen that oven this authoritative declaration 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon 
does not repudiate tbo indications in Iho 
account of Graham or the evidences in tbo 
Topographical accounts of lUo Tibetans. 

This is a matter which is ptituauly 
related to India ; but unfortunately, for us 
^^o aro hclpess in such affairs. In India 
there is no Geographical Society or any 
other Academy who have any lesponsibilUy 
to send an expedition for invcsUgalion on 
the point Of courso there aro instances in 
other countries where expeditions of liko 
nature were nndeitakon by individoals — 
iustaucGS may be enumerated from Columbus 
to Dr. Hedio who is a living example ; such 
endeavours have ihu credit of attracting 
considerable help and advancement from Iho 
country and the Government In our country 


leaving aside the question of o.xpcnse^ so 
long tboro was hardly the possibility of 
finding anybody who could uudertako such ' 
programmes. But times have now chaWRCU 
and W6 DOW and then Iicar of enthusiasts 
undertaking various sorts of schemes. So, 
now the problem that ia essential is probably 
money — if funds bo found out there may not 
bo wanting men who could bo entriistod 
with a scheme. 

Bnt who is to orgauiso such a programme ? 

In Bengal (here is tbo Baogiya Bahityi^ 
Patislmd (the Bengal Literary Acadeniy) 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I hi^'(o 
no knowledge of the activities of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; but the honour of ha^.iof* 
once proposed to the Bangiya Sahjty* 
Patishad to form a Geographical Society 
of thoir own rests with my humble self. 
Tho Parishad acknowledged tbo imporlanco 
of tbo subject and promised to take tib 
the matter for their consideration but ulti- 
mately Dolhing practically materialised. 
Therefore, thcro is little hope tliat tiie BaPgiy^ 
Shahitya Parishad would render any subs- 
tantial help to adv.'ioco the idea. Next ^ 
remains tho quosUon of individual oxortiou. c 
But the nature of tbo affair is of such a 
stupendous scale that hardly any one person 
woold bo found capable of undertaking such 
a gigantic programme. Though speakiug of 
Ucogai in particular, there is little to hope 
that any other proviuco has any . more to 
ofler either in individual prowess of in 
Academical strength. 

Explorations in the Himalaya':', discovery 
of the Mount Everest, investigation of iho" 
source of the Iady.a, the 
tbeso as well as the recent Evciest expedi- 
tions have Jill been undertaken by Iho 
Europeans. If after all this the attewP^ 
to investigate and find out tho higbest 
mountain in tho world is not made by us 
in right earnest now, then without doubt 
toe glory of this also will be reserved for 
foreigners. 


VICTORY 


A millwia ciosKS stood on a hih, 

A deadly wood aaainst Uio skv ; 

An octD Rravo a wound to ItU. 

A roll ion lads that wonid bo stiJl— 
A nnlhon lu%ely lads that lio 
w hero they can die. 


And who aro^ou, 


And who am 1— 

^°.?|honId wji)k atcul at will, 
o'hcr Jada thould Ho 
Under a hill beneath tlm aky ? 

By KAJiJLEijf MjilAV 



ll^oksin^ihe fallowing lanouages wtU henoliud AiMmest^ Dengali, Englisk, Fjcnch, Ocnuun 
I '/r , Aoname, ManuJit. Neitdi. Onya, Porlttgutsi, Punj'iU, Sindhx 

opaHwA, Tamtl, TNugu atui urdit. Newspapers, pertodicals. Khool and college iexl-boohj and their 
aimotalwi^, pamphUfs a>id Uafleis, reprinit of magaziru arlicUa, aidresus, etc., will not be nott^. The, 
r^yji of books TtceiiM for review uvl tiot he aeJenowtedged, nor any guer/es rclaling Ikerela atiswercd, 
^ tiwuld be sent to our o/^, addressed to the Assatnesa 

Jictiewer, the Jiindi Bevteisar, the Bengah Benewer, etc, according to the language of the books. No 
criticism of book-revtttvs and notices will be ^tuhed.— Editor, il. R.) 


tents postage paid. 

This is soother voJuue of the Vse^uan] Press 
bones OQ SoTiet Itiusia. U is a study of tbe 
SoxeU at vorL. written jo that licht. cbarmios 
st;lo in wLIbh Br^ilsford excell?. He has sioph* 
hed the eub]cct for his readers by takiof first a 
sicela Soviet in a Moscow factory, and then a 
stogie Soviet in a Hussiao village, to show just 
how the Sovietv work and what their duties and 
aciinties aro Ho has worsfl in J«s statistics very 
naturally and easily and he has shown what a 
great advance the Soviet system is upon the older 
system oE administration that formerly existed. 
Ills study of the rariouv caticmaiities and reiigicns 
cronpings within the Umcn is also excellent, end 
ho has a chapter on the Communist Patty, another 
on the dictatorship, and a conclusion on * Pers- 
pectives,^’ . , , . 

The study of nationalities within the Union 
would especially interest Indian readers, for hero 
we see how the Soviet system is such a nataral 
expression of peopies, and that its appjKaiJ«D_to 
Hussian peasants is no more remarkable than its 
aoplicatioa in the iloslem Tartar disUicts or in the 
iloncolian distrets of the east, vast areas of 
Russia are inhabited by such peoples who are 
supposed to have nothing in common— not ra<», 
relimon or culture. Still, we see these varied woples 
welded together by the unbreak.able bond of com- 
mon economic interests with fuif eppOTtunny tor 
cultural development and advancement Wp see 
the cement of this vast Soviet system— the Com- 
munist Party, with a rigid discipline and unwavCT- 
1C2 principles. Tbe da ?3 bosia of this party has 
abolished the political meaning of rationabty or 
leli'^ioa. while preserving tl e intimate associaticas 
that belong to language and culure. We see men 
and women who ten years ago were barhAroos 


tribesmen now studying (or entrance to the 
Universiues or Werkeis’ FacolUes. after «hich 
they will shoulder the duties cl managing the 
wiet Union. In ten years these tubes uave 
leaped over a huodied years of culture, giving tho 
lie to those who hold that the suppressed must 
have decades or centuries of traioiog under the 
cmdanco of the upper classes before they are fit 
to manage their own atTairs Brailsfctd writes in 
this nanner 

"But through what mental adventures must 
(hey he passisg ' Conceivo the bewilderment of 
these giris in inetr early twenties, if anyone had 
told them, ten years ago. that iheir destiny is not 
the veil and sub;ection in a Tartar laborer’s hut 
bat a share in the learned work of tho new rulen 
of Russia That dark-skinned, comely girl with 
tho great shock of black hair grew up m a nomad's 
teot. the inheritor of a mental world which had 
neither changed nor expanded for tea centuries, 
'i'o^oy she sits gasing at charts ond pictures which 
Illustrate the Darwinian theory, and dreams of her 
coming vat's as a hector, 'li'ne 'isti Vesifin luer, 
who may have hoped to herd horses on the steppe, 
may take his degree m economics, and live to 
aduidistei the industries of the Kepublic -Bussi.t 
m stinting' herself : she Jives dacgerously and she 
lives iraoriy. but it is the ambition for a splendid 
fatare wh^ gives her the courage to endure. 
AVithin a generation she will have brought, not 
the picked few. but the broad masses of thcce 
neglected Eastern races within the circle of 
civilization— My ears are still haunted by the Tartar 
folk-songs which the pupils of the School of Mu?ic 
sang for me, and ] left Kazan rcgretbcg that 1 had 
jast missed the performance of the hrst Tmui 
opera.” 

BraJsfoid describes the Communist Party in 
a manner that is half-praise, half cnticism. He 
81^8 that there has been no such school tor 
character since religious persecution ceased. Tue 
idle, the comfortable, the complacent, the seosurl 
—these do not or did not joi^ the Commusi?! 
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Piirly. The Commauiat councils arc not haunted 
Jiy the careerists who see their opportunity even 
m the labor orj?anizations of tho West. The leaders 
of the Communist Party of Uussia are graduates 
Irom the prisons of Czardom, and they carry that 
spirit of selflcjs devotion to tho cause they serve 
iiut is above all individual or family obligations, 
ilie maiimum salary that any member of tho 
I arty may draw— this is actual fact to^y — is 225 
roubles, a month in Moscow, 1S3 roubles in 
Wadimir. Mmost all heads of all Stato depart* 
ments are Party members, and they draw this 
salary Md no moie. A "Red Director” of a factory 
as.does a director of a State Bank, or a 
otatt. Commissar. The punishment for Parlv 
members who. violate the elhicM standa^s that 
OD?S “““ 

ii Brailsford has its good paints, and 

tho ramifications of the 
Soviet system But throughout one has a feelSg 
‘3 not sincere. He has that 
cntfrWnn. = °‘?A ^“"hshman looking at and 

excuses the system of 
and administration m Russia by reinark- 
imliU manner that tho Russiiil 

“■“SI'S? ot. Enelaad. Tho ol 

iSli? 'f “'l5 ‘I , ““ly to, iSd »hm 

S ''““'S' i‘ « 

fhov^omld ‘''®- "“'“.s knew 


democracy oi iiiogiand. the vast 
!?f l?^ses liTS m a poverty as deep a.s most 
Rossuns. .There are sections of London 
inhabitant are half-human ; Uiev° arc 
and poverty-stricken, and they 

in inmatf worse than aro conditions 

mining districts of the British Isle? 

sliflrTnlMrf ““ "“O « con- 

nf fhe snperior air, tho fcclinc 

iSiSarsrfSsiis 

iinnouones^^'il^ri^afb'i^ m America, it 

very high, gaudy wa--on® head^ hy iho 

-f, -“Sin live up to it” ‘ ® 


Row, considering all of this, Clurlcd> Merz, one 
of iho best essayists of the United States, ho-s 
written a book of exaggerations which ho calls 
Tho Great American Band-Wagoo.” And one 
smiles from tno beginning to tho end. For this 
author, a trained classical essayist, such as a 
rostncled group of Knglishmen and Americans 
belong la has made ono of tho most thorough 
stnaies of tho band-wagon temperament and 
activities of America that ono could dream of. lie 
has undressed tho country m a most elegant and 
gentlemanly manner. We sec big business using 
bathing beauties and mstilutmg beauty shows to 
boost their tooth paste or underwear ; ho shows 
us tho secret lodges with all their infantile 
.humbug ; he introduces us to tho tom-tom that 
IS called American jazz and that, m Negro hands 
is really capturing tho earth ; ho has, witK 
devastating matter-of-factness, exposed the vacuum 
m Amcncan. iniddlo .and upper-class brains that 
has to bo tilled up by a radio running at full 
blast all hours of tho day and night and in every 
room in tho house : ho has shown us how Americans 
boozo over tho- soda-fountain counters. And ho 
^ a chapter on “'Bigger and Better MurdeW." 
bport is covered, and his chapter on ‘•Roll your 
own Diploma” (uken Iram tho cigsretto-tolwcco 
advertisement roll your own”) educates us m 
tno secrecies ol . tho correspondent schools who 
confer degrees by iho ton on those who pay so 
mum per-: ThmK twice befoio you scolTat tho 
next Jfcord tonring car adorned from stem to stera 
with sixteen .collego pennants,” ha warns. Wo 
mcet.th.o Amencaa traveller who goes abroad to 
do missionary work for American breakfast foods 
and American baUi-iubs, and finds all oi^r 
countries barbarous. ^.Tben there is tho movimr 
ptetates. .the standardized thinking goSm.” the 
drives with tho boosung "weeks” sucli as Go to 

t^'lean up the Yard 
Week. Take-a-Balli Week, iire Prevoation Week 
aad Brush \Dur Teeth Week, There is iidcscnp^ 
tion of pruo faghimg. of national heroes, and God 
w^oD America is one vast band- 

It is almost impossiblo to leliovo that a nation 
hko America could descend to such infanliio 
tomfoolery that it docs at Umes. Take its secret 
lodges with all ^eir unspe.ikablo nonsense, hero 
dieted, hvory body knows the Ku KluxKlan behind 
which lurks tho most murderous reacUon • but 
less dangerous and moro funny m infantilism aro 
IxxJces caUed by grand names hko "SuprcmBTribo 
of Ben-Uu^ ' Order of Magian ALasters,” "Royal 
Order of . BufTaloSv" ,.,iIysUc Order of Granada," 
Iho. Anment Arabic Older of Nobles of the Mystm 
Shnae, Mystic Order of Veiled K-ophets ^ the 
Lnchant^ Kealm " ' illustrious and Exalted Orde? 
of Crosadera” and tho “'Illustrious Order of tho 
^slic and Exalted Cross,” Then thero i<s ihS 

of the knislils of Ma la," and U 10 "Odd VoIIoST" 

Hiemse l,^ ■ riiaraolfa, “ ,1^ 

^°r purpose ? 

1* 1 tell, swears the Woodman, 'may I bo 
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dashed to pieces as I qo\v' dash this fragile vessel 
into fragments !’ 

■'If I tell, sweare the JIaccabee, ‘may my left 
arm be cut off above the elbow !’ 

“If I tell, swears the Shriner, ‘may my eyeballs 
be pierced to the center with a three-edgod blade, 
rav feet bo flayed, and I be forced to walk the 
hot saMs upon the sterile shores of the Sea 
until the flaming snn shall strike mo with living 
plagoe, and mav Allah, the god of Arab, Moslem 
and Mohammedan, the god of my fatners, support 
me to the entire fulfilment of the same, Aineo, 
Am^n Amen.’' 

Now these be oaths And what are the “secrets” 
those millions of Americans are supposed to keep 
m such a dramatic manner ? well, you would have 
to join one of those lodges or orders to satisfy 
your curiosity. And the snrt of people who will 
put up with such abject idiocy as these are not 
tho sort of people one would want to spend an 
evenine with learning “secretes.” 

Perhaps Americana do this sort of thing, not 
only because they are a young people with more 
energy and money than they know what to do 
with : not only because they have such vast 
vacuums in the cavity that passes for their braio . 
hut because their lives are dreary and uolnterest* 
ing. Yes,, strange it is, dreary. Americas life and 
thought 13 standardired as American economic 
life is standardired. The most powerful of capi* 
talisina is the world forces the American popsla- 
tion into one mould until their dress, their loysaod 
drearno. os well as their intelligeoce are so stand* 
ardired that they all seem to have been cut out 
wjtli the same cookie cutter. IE yon are going to 

S roduce billions m wealth for a raling class, yon 
avc to crush the vast masses into one manner of 
life and ihonght in order to do it. You can’t have 
''id'^hsts" lunolog around talkmg about personality 
and origloality when big business men know 
such things oalv lead to sedition ' And this U 
the reason simple John Smith of Chicago, who 
sits in an office over a clerk’s desk for eight or 
ten hours a day, doimr tho most deadly monotoo* 
nus work, goes oat in the evening, puts on the 
(lre<!S of an Arab and for half the night lives in 
!\ fairy land in which deadly oaths are taken, 
deadly secreta told, and deadly pass-words given. 

Vet the author of this book is optimistic- This 
band-wagon temperament of America, bo says 
is because Americans are young, restless, 
adventurous, with a vast store of cariosity, an 
iniTuense reserve of energy, and a tremendous 
will to go somewhere. They don’t know where 
they are going, it is true, but just show (hem 
something new. they will he off after it. As the 
American saying is, “Well. I’m willin’ to try 
anything once.” And tlie things they try ! This 
>)ook tells all about them. Still wben Auicricaos 
begin to analyze their own absurdities— that » a 
good sign for any people. 

AgSES SuEOtET 

1Ii-,torv or BcRiti, From mr EanuiM *^13 to 
10 March 1S24. Tiir BrGivMao or Tiie Uvausu 
CoMjCEST : Pi/ (1- Panfu. Indian Cntl ; 5 «T>« 
>1 i!h a vrtfact hi 5ii- Ihdiard Camae Temple 
lit • Ijftnmiians. Qrten and Co., 3D. Paiernosltr 
A'oir. CC.4. 1925. Pp. l-tlo. 


Mr. Harvey's book is_ decidely the best work 
on the Ancient and Mediaedval history of Burma 
that has appeared in print. Though Mr. Haney 
belongs t) the heaven-born service he sttfl 
appears to retain the sholarshjp of a Fleet and 
the industry of a Smith, qualifications extremely 
rare among tho members of that service at the 
pic»nt day. What is more, Mr. H.arvey w.x<j 
sntfiaently liberal-minded to accept and acknow- 
ledge the helo of a foreigner in his work. M. 
Chas. Duroisetle is by far tho most acenrate and 
reliable authority on the history and the lileraturo 
of the Burmese peoples at the present day. Mr. 
llarrev avrote this book according to the sugger- 
tionsof M Duroiselle and has followed his notes— 
“The accumulated notes of a life time’— and he 
acknowledges that the first half of his book i^ 
really M Duroiselle’s. Mr. Harvey worked 
with the help of a number of other scholats 
whose names ho mentions in his introduction 
It IS extremely gratifying to find that he Ins 
not omitted to mention natives of Burma like 
Miung San Shwe Bu, Maung Mya. .Maung Po 
Kye and natives o! India hke lit. C K. De in the 
the same breath witb^natives of Great Britain 
of (be type of Messrs. Furnivall, Searle, Stowait 
and Grant Brown of the Indian Civil Seraice. 
The book contaiDS seven illustrations and fi\a 
coloured maps 

The book is extremely isteresung reading and 
(be author has spared do pains to make it as 
attractive as possible. ,More valuable Him the 
text of the work are the notes (pp 007-03) and 
the genealogical tables (ppdGl-72] and the 
Bibliographv <pp37J00} The work begins really 
iu 1041 AD Before that data Burmese n*live 
authorities do pot go It has been proved bejond 
doubt by M Duroiselle and corroborated ly 
local histones that Burma received its piesmt 
form of Buddhism from Ceylon m tlie 11th 
century. Before that date the inhabitants of 
Burma were ihe adherents of, some form of 
Mabarana Buddhism, more pro^bly the Taatric 
form prevalent m Bengal and Bihar. M Duroi- 
selle’s descnption of the An. .as the Tanlnc 
Buddhists of Bama aro called in local histones, 
leaves no doubt about the fact that they were 
followers of the Mantrayan.-i formerly prevalent 
in Gujarat and In Bengal. The Burmese chiool- 
cle. The Ilmannan. thus describes the Buddhist 
and Vaisnava practice of the first fruits “.More- 
over kings and ministers, great and small, rich 
men and common people, whenever they cele- 
brated the marriage of their children, had to 
send them to these teachers at nightfall, sending, 
as it was called, the flower of their virginity. 
Nor could they be roamed till (hey were set 
free early in the mommg.”-P. 18. 

Tautric Buddhism was expelled from Burma 
by king Auawhahta by brute force. The most iater- 
estmg part of the history of Boima. therefore, 
still remains to be written. Mr. Harvey’s book 
oontmns only the later mediaeval portion of it 
constiting of the struggle between the Burmese 
and the Arakanese and .ends with the final 
tnamph of the Burmese with the fouadation of 
the Alauogpaya dynasty m 1732. In one parti- 
cular pmot Mr. Harvey’s book is inaccuiate and 
biassed. Most Englishmen cease to be critical 
scholars when it comes describing tho enemies 
of Great Britain. The most level-hoadcd Bnti- 
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suddenly ceases to be a sober historian and Deparlmeni qf hxdian lltsloni.Luchm^^ 

aider and starts speakiotj of the ’enemy’ fH/* ii'S. lhghims Air Siyajt Rio Oatkioid^Ma- 


sbtr 

chronicler — -- - - 

as if he were writing an official report of events 
precedlns an Assave and Ariraon or a Chillian- 
wala and Qujrat. That part of Mr, llarvey’a 
book which treats of the history of British 
traders and missions is as inaccurate and 
unscholarly, as Curzon’s acconnt of the ’’Black 
Hole.” 

The An.vals of The E^iu,r EsoLtau Settle- 
MENT IS Bnun : Bit iV.M Ray*- M.A., formerly 
Pn'yiripal T.X. JuhiUe College, Bhaqalpare, Princi- 
vaL Ripon CoUeg’’-, Calcutta ; Kamala Bonk Depot, 
Ltd.. 15 College Square, Caleuita. pp 1-320, »*n. 

This volume is a new venture on the part of 
Prof. N N. Raye, who is better known in this 
part of tlip country as a professor of Eoalish 
literature. In fact by produemst this book Prof. * 
Have has taken the public agreeably by surprise 
like Prof, .ladu Nath Sarkar when he started 
writintr on Mughal history more than twenty 
years ago. Prof. Rave’s hook does not break 
virgin soil and portions of it have been dealt 
•with by many of the earlier writers on the 
Bubiect. The early history of the Eogliah eettfe- 
ment in Bihar is a very interesting study and 
Prof. Raye has certainly done well by bringiog 
nil known materials together in this volume. The 
first live chapters are general in nature and lead 
to the flrRt English settlsment ia Bihar. Prof. 


/»;<. Pfizsimn and Lrcturer 1025-36 : Oxford 
RiircMj/ 2 / Press, London, 1926 : pp 1-203, Price 

This is the latest book of the Rulers of India 
Senes and is written in the charming style for 
which Prof^ lUdhakuinud Mookhorji is noted. The 
book IS divided into seven chapters and provideil 
with a nice index. The principal defects of the 
^k are due to the author’s inability to deal 
mrccUy with tho original materials of Indian 
Ilisb^ and his consequent iminenso veacralion 
for European wiiters. In following tho absurd 
.and obsolete theories of the lata Dr. A F R. 
Ilocrnlo the author has made himself extremely 
ndiculous in Uie , eyes of scholars. 1 cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting somo of them • 

1. PfabhakaravatdhaQa (Maharaiadhiraja) m. 
Yasomati (daughter of Emperor Yasodharman 
Vikramadilya of Malaya)”-p. 10. Is there .any 
proof m support of thia statement that Yasomati 
was the danghtcr of .Aasodharman and that the 
latter, ever had the title of Vikramaditya, except 
the maturate statement of the Riiatarangmi 
and the theories based on >t by Hoernle ? 

2. . mt the Mankharis were not rulers of 
Kana.ur is also supposed from the fact that llicir 
Inacnptions.were all found far away from Kanauj. 
lla^dha (Bihar PfOvioef*)'’.-p. 16. note 2. 

What, about the Uarsha inscription of tho 


Raye begins his subject in the sixth chapter Maubhari Isanavarman nod the Jounpur Jiimma 
entitled The city of Patna and Its governors.” ^lasjid inscription , of IsvaravarmaD, even if we 


It IS hero that wo notice the first defect of the 
book in the spelling of Musalman names. 
SbayistaKban I. son of Asa! Khan II. Sbahjahani’ 
is spelt not even Shaista but Salsta. Similarly 
Sipihr Sbukoh is spirit Sipar Sheko but Mahabat 
Khan and Rustam Khan are sn^lt corroc^v. It 
is difflcnlt to recognise KhoUs-i-Mul.hlis Mukhlie 
Khan In "Muchlia.” The 7th, 8lii. and Dth chap- 
ters doal with the subject prooer hut in the lOth 
Prof. Kayo returns to Bengal. The I Uh chapter 
deals with tlie factory at Patna but the 12th and 
13ih are devoted to the general question of the 


do D 0 t.couDt the Asirgadh seal of SarVavarmaa ? 

chronicle, in the 

36tU year of Khosru 11 of Persia, i.o, about A.D. 
ih' erchanged between 

,iIoc”ch t while a painting 
Ajanta probably points to 
^3 fact m showing tUo presentation of a letter 
from a Persuan to an Indian king.’-P. 33 Prof • 
Mookeni IS not yet .aware of the fart that a/f 
«ce>w at Ajanta have been proved by M Foucher 
W nc Jataka scenes. 


— -.v - rTlie ovpaDsion of tlie Ourjdras southw.ards 

restoration of the .English East India Company was, however, checked bv Pulakesin II whoso 
in Its trading stations after their foolish war sazeramty thev accepted by about AD G31 ns 
with Auraoszeb and the formation of the new will appear from the Aihole inscriptions cited 
Companv. Ia the 14tli chapterthe Eogbsh East above.”-?. 41. 

India Company are introduced in the role of . Can prof. Mopkerji provo that the statement 
/.imindars or revonne-farmers of the Itughal m. the Aiholp inscription is sufficient ^ urove- 
erapiro The loffi. IGih and l<th chanters deal with tins, subjugation o! the Gurjaras of BroLb to ?h« 
the history of the Patna factoiy. From the I8tb Chalukvaa of Badami ? ^ uroaca to tiie 

chapter onwards the material could have been 6- But as lus already been stn 
very much improved if the .author h.ad incorpora- 
ted the materials .collected by the Keeper of tho 
Impenal Records m India and incorporated ia 
the Gateodars of Persian Correspondence, four 
\olnraes of which have been publish^. 

. It IS not possible to do much original lesearoh 
m the period and the subject which Mr. Rave 
On the whole Mr. Raye has collec- 
T.n<l every fragment of material 

stVla This 

s via 13 lucid and his manner of ‘ 


, Readership 


coi'irS' S nw°ii’coii’tral'i°zed 

n'“c.,t ‘ i“ 

fiation was f.avoured by Hindu kings ? 

“ay Plo.aso the masses in 


.. 6. “Malwa. however, avenged this insult bv 
tte victory achieved by her next king. UahSa^- 

SbSL ?fThBlih?,yK'KrJ“ 

As I had to write a separate paper to jirove tliat 
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P ®r w^(.V3iA»(^ra/ia.” It nercr ocrurrej fo the leurueil 

kioir la tha JoufDal iirofmor tfijt ilia Icrni Mhikarana means an 
?rff5® r Society hr July oflUo and ilia Raarh fcUs show that (hero were 
\f!Csi ^ ^ rcylera of Prof. Ht least four fla«ci of ranks of AM/rtaram/'/ar:— 

^ t^ij^ » •« 1. ,A'n«iaraMa/i/aj« cgiul in rank to the omperor 

'inota some ot Irol. MooVetiis KimwU I'itmmihh'iU^r^-iiidnjt.KHninrumn'i/a. 
more i.Hsncff in^uracies 2. Those njiul in rank to heir-apparent* I uiara- 

lI*,) ‘w^^W'ntr now the .Mankharis. il we may jabhalUtraia padiua-Kunuiramali/'i. 
take the localities of their inscriptions lu loJita* '* tk,*=« .^,,.."1 — i. ..... 

lions of the extent of their itoirpr it wa.4 
the ^ nnJer Samvarman. 


3 Those eciuaHn rank to j’oiineer piinccs of 
tlie royal family- iHijraja j’iJii/a-A'uniaraiiiati/ii 
* Onliiiiry Knmr.iunhtdt of the lowest rank— 


Annutl l^pjrl of th» AnJiatolegicai Sitney of 

I'joi-i ;/p. w: S 


Id theii.'Tt pi-'o wo are told I»y IVof. Mookhorii 
••»at the Ilracaikis were "city rnajislralf* " 
ritcta Oiipta ins’np'inns were published in IS'^I 
Out If Prof Mnolherji had Uken the trouble of 
f^adiaj r6<’ thgAffi ttamtsdea ol tha ilautarMiM«i 
Puhliihel Hioce then he would hare unJerstoud 
Uut in the .Sanskrit hniriiiza ilranli means .i 
touodary and m mo Jem Smdiii, liibnda and 


...- ....... ......V4 who is 

railed in No. 1, as simple Ihn MtnUtari as 
the most distinrtiished scion of his house, and 
in Kas. I and ■'> is described to have held sway 
from Arrali to [inrhanpur. whero the two inscrip- 
tions wero found.” Pp. ’iG-*j7. No. 1 of Prof. 

Mookher.ee is the U-'o-UanarAk inaciiptton of 
JiTiUirnpta II^OTo. 1C of Fleet's QupU Inscriptions) 
and Aa o is the Aainrad i copper rcU ol .Sirva- 
varman. In none of these wc can tlnJ tlie sialcmeot 
tliat Siivavarumin ruled from Arrah to Iturhan- 

pur. S-’ala of llarsluvardhana and Ufuikaravarman r-- •..,Ti ~.™.r ' . 

were found in the same stratum at Nalandx i‘*’**i? dialects of haihmin danj still means a 
Will tins prove ttat Ulicskararafffiao of Asaaiu 'ot>“<*a^ 

w*s In possMSion of NaUnda at any time •* I shall confine myself only to that part of 

2. In too ecneilotfiul table on iiaao T>Z Prof. J‘Uai«lcr V whn-h divils with "The art of the 

Mookerji makes Susthiravartnao, the fion of Sarra* tiupia aire' pi> I cannot uniicrsfand 

varman. and the father of Araotiraruvin. Can he '^hat business Prof Mookhcrji hsJ to introJuco 
prove this from any reliiblo contemporary record? tois topic jd a boo . on llariha. In iho first plaeo 

3. “Noa. ti. described as kind of ilalwa by ho does not possess iho necessary ciuipment to 

IIiox”— p. C3. No. G IS Maliaseo3.;upt.i acronliost deal with the 1 hrooolo/y of Uupta art and in the 
to the ctenoaloelcal table on piite 03. Put Dr. second ptaeo he is not even an ait connoisseur of 
3l03k1ieriea will be surprised to hear (bat a Lioic fho type of Krainriscli or 0. C Qantfoly. Cense* 
named jUhsMnairnpta is not meniioned 10 the MucutJy ho has merely reproduced tlio common 
11 inh.v iianta of liana. parrot-taDc about Oupta art without nnuerstandiDC 

1. Oo p. Ol Prof. Mukherji makes Budhaeupta. iQ (ho least any Ihinix ahont the subject ho do<sls 
Iho son of Kumsrasapta li and flhtniitfupta. the 'Vith- lie speAs of the 01101.1 period as the 
son of Iho latter. From the way ho indieaies the Koldeo azo ‘Not merely of Indian literature but 
rclalionship fietwccn Kaiyahardhana H and ILirebo* >lso of fndian an.” n. 130, but is, not able to 
vardhana It seems lh.it no implies succession and 'Uuslrato it. Ho includes Aiholo and liadaini m 
not descent, but is this the correct way of indica- •«« liijanur ilistnct of the UoraUiy P/c8iiienej» 
tiny succession ? Wiilno the sphere of iDiliicnce nfUupUartl He 

The worst chapters of the bopk are those on >a not osbamod to speak of, Kllora as "another 
administration (chap'er J)and reliaion and Icarom/r. "pled ^oJre of OupU. Hrahrainical art. p. ICI. 
Tlio property of Dr. JIukherji'a rijnipmeDU in 'rof. Mwkbcrji pbliginxly, informs students . ot 
these respects will mako him tho butt of ridiculo Indian Iconoaraphy that lu tlio Uupta period 
of alt acholars. Ttio chapter oo adrainietration wero also developed what are called the Jludraa 
Ijcifins with Hareba's campinir arranuements aod wbirh piav such a prominent part m later 
.sjiAtamp AtatRmnivb' Jiy ‘J.hiy -Uu* jotowurp DudiJlust JeoDnewhy, n, 1C2. rrof. jlookberji is 
himself was ono of the f)cst travelled men in hw csideotly not aware of tho fact that Mudras. alt 
.•mpiro,”— p. It contains a description of tho »ir UhUBiisoaMsa, Jnana. Dhyana. Ulia/machakra. 
Uoyal I’alacQ and ita zoolomcal collectioii. tho Abhaya and Varaua aro to bo found 10 the earliest 
fsublishmcnt etc. In tho middlo of tho ehajitcr Oandhara aoulptures. Up-to-date knowlcdito on 
Prof. Mukberji is compelled to admit that “If^ do JIio subject was evidently uqt considered ncccswry 
not hnie much inforntaUon rraarJing the actual j'V tho teamed author of this book and therefore 

liQ docs not know much of tho rocentiy disooverod 
<tupU att of Nalanda and tho North-hasteru 


j much inforniaiion rrpariliug 

Kjjitlim of <ri»imi«lra/io«.”— p. 04. 

The most atrocions part oi ch.aplcr 4 is me 
desenntion of the royal oRlcera. It, stwjwo that 
Prof. Mookheiji has failed to undoistand (bo OunU 
IJurcaucratie system utterly. Ho saya that 7^"® 
provincial Governor appointed hi9 sutordinate 
ofllciaU, descnl’wl as beimr Tcju-wiyuAafj*/!*, He 
'appointed his V’lsayapati for the Uivivional .Com- 


I'mvincGS. He Is also cot awaro of tho fact (hat 
Chalukyan art is nuito distinct from the Oupta 
art and that Ajanta has no connection wiih it. 
If I’lof. itadbakumud Mookherji had conhned 
himself to wntme a book on liars 1 with 
materials with which ho was familiar in his usual 


mi^tonerj to whom‘^thQ Uamodarpur inscnplwn channimr stylo and ottractivo mode of presentation 
apply tho titles of Knvxaramaiya (lit. the connselJor luyfead of venturing into speculation in epigraphy 
fora prince appointed as Governor as di»tiiigm8bcd »ud art then ho_would havo done credit to lus 
from tho Ilajaraatya) 100. A footnote on selection bv tho Oxford Lntversily Press, 
tho samo page intonsi/les the decree of Prof. * 

Mookhcrii's pon-ac'iuamtance of tho subject. 

“Id tiie inscription on the Hisarh seal appears lUo 

full lillo of the olllce. vi/, Yaiuro)nim\]ia,\.umaTa^ ^ ' 


n. U. Banfiui. 
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SoMc Asrrcra ov* tiicIxuun Cuiiuescy rnpiiiT-a : 
11. L Chahlani, Pubihhed by ihe Orfofd /too* 
aud Slationery Co., Kashmcro Oatt, Dilhu lie. 1. 
J’/). 57. 

.SiV Basil BladcU on OKmiicy atul Finance. 
Full Text of llis F.vide/w , ,.<*«•, Poyal 

OomJrti'ssion. PainvMet No. 17. Pull^lwl by the 
Indian Ciinouy League. 2JQ7nbay. Pp. 153. 

Mr. Chablani’s hroeburo miimsU of Tho 
Indian Currency Problem. .U— Tho noport of the 
Indian Currency , Commission, _ III.— Tho Gold 


Paunia or PtJiin by Oio Jains, in IhU lUtlu work. 
%\ilh notes nnd refercDcei to tlio llmda epic. 

lljorcs DAbU 

SunAJMiuxi ; .<1 MjUclion of IPiif/di sonyi : 
D’l Siidhirrhandi'a Aar. hillUhid . by 
Cluiltrrjt from the Prabasi Olftce, !}I,Ctrcular hoad. 
Cal I'nce Ax. 12. 

In llieso days of artificiality aud mere 
iuzutcry in _ words, lyrics _ liko Ihcso aro liko 


Bullion Standard and our Pre-war Currency System, welcome raindrops in au arid desert. The, author 
IV— Contraction of Currenev under the Gold Jas not llic Rlushlcst intonliou of tikinir the 
Bullion Standard. V.— The Question of a Gold literary world by surprise, but has merely attempt- 
Currency. VI.— Some Aspects of tho Ratio Con* cd to ciprcss iu < baste and clo«ant verses 
troversy. Almost all of tbeso are reprints from ihouahts which luro flitted off .and on across hm 
rontributlon to the proas. TiiouKh tho anthor’s book, mental horizon. All tlic.»o eoncs liavo a rms of 
an outcome of and a coatribuuon to tho currency sincerity which cannot but appeal to .auyonc wiio 
controversy, deals with issues whicli arose out may co throuRli them. Considetiot; this to be his 


of the recommendations of tho Royal Commission 
on Currency and have no immediate practic.al 
interest just now. it is still very intcreshns and 
iastrnclive as an academic study of tho currency 
'luestion specially because it exposes some of 
the popular fallacies on the subject. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s evidence before tho lliUoa* 
youns Commission was published by tho indc- 
latifiablo cun-ency Leasue of Bombay in order to 
expO'C the discrepancy of the views he expressed 
therein and those which ho afterwards preached, 
when as Finance Member of the Oevernmont of ........ .... 

India, ho sponsored tho currency bill . embodyinc ir.r» jDia. Umdi-puttak-bhandar, Lakeria Serai. 
the Tecomraendatlon of the Commissioners. The 
object of this publication was to help members of 
tho legislative bodies and the public at lamo to 


first attempt at motnc.tI expression, I am confident 
that the author’s future public.itions will attain an 
excellence, a climpso of which is already mauifest 
in this vohimo. 1 am sure this book of vc^^es 
will train tho appreciation that it deserves 

Dine>piusat» Taookr 


Ui:iDl 

Navi.v Vis Ya Nadimb Dim By Lila ^ Bhagu ' 


light this proposed legislation which is dubbed 
’suicidal' by Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkados who con* 
tributes the Foreword. , „ 

11. SAnvAi. 


BENGALI 

EtinopiYA SADUYATAn Itikas: Trmttlakd by 
Prof. Babfndrauanait Qhose ; M. A. Puhlidied by 
the Banoiija Sahilya, Pairshal, 2i3-l Upper Circuit^ 
Itoad, CaleuUa. 

The celebrated work of the French savant 
Guizot on the subject of the history of Earopcao 
civilizalion is rendered into Bengali in an abridged 
form. The reading public is indebted to Brof. 
lienoyknmar Sarkar who provided a fond of 
Ks. 2.000 for the translation and publication of 
this mounmenfal work. Prof. Ghosh has presented 
Uio work m a lucid style and it is calculate to 
be an important addition to the historic^ literature 
m Bengali- 


Lalaji is a wcIUkcown poet of the old sdioul. 
Forty*two of his poems, some being lilustrntcd, 
ore collected in tins book. .Most of these are on 
Puranic themes, 'fliere is a national aulhetn Ttio 
poem callwl nioior-panchaK is a euiiositv, and that 
on tho Tai .Malial is rather flat aud shu^s the 
poverty of IJmdi literature even when the subject- 
inaller is prospective, This will be clear if wo 
conipaio Ibis poem with those on the same themu 
m Bengali. 

IIi'Ar-oaiiAVAPA -• Bu Hr. Vnirao Singh A'ari/* 
wife. B A. Jnanpralcis Hanclir, Mccnit. 

Translation of J. S. Mill’s Vlihlcriattism 

(^iuiastya-sabtiia: By LalshinvUiasi Iktiveyi. 
The Tarun-Bharala-OtanlhavaU Office, Darayanj 
Atlahaottd. 

A work on domestic economy. . 

n • Shjamsundar 

Dctcedi Suhitd. Tlie Ckaiid O/ficc, Allahabad. 

Translation of a Bengali novel by Mr. Yogen- 
uranath Chaudhun, m. a. 

Ekg^mo Ka Banoatuavik Qanun: Bi/ J/ r. 


Jain-Padsiapukana fabridged): By Hr. Chin- A.'Kumar d- 

iaharan Chal:raiariy, Kavyatirlka, H. A. Polished m. • , , . , 

hy the Vanga-vihara Ahinsa Pairshat, Calcutta. , bool; gives the summary of Blcey’a Lain 

Perhaps.the fact is not widely known that 

the Jam version , of the Kamayana-Iegend differs ,, %/ Pandit Oangaprnsad Uiia- 

fi'om .the, traditional version, of the Hindus as abyaya, Jil. A. The Aala Kai jmalaya, Allahabad, 
Tho Valmiki in many respects. All the aspects of theism ara ablv discussed 

tot Jgg&”e“SSy "o?ll5m“who i.‘S{ 
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HnRAMARA-GiTA-SAnA : , Edited b}/ Pdndit 
jiintcliniuli't SitUi, The idahtlya'icvo-sadetn, 
Bulatiala, Benares. 


Tho celebrated work of Saradasa called the 
Snra-sagara contaias the songa given in this h- >olr. 
These lUl songs, called bkramara-gita, are gems 
of old Hindi poetry. Tho editor adds an mtrodne- 
lion and gives the meanings of difficult words. 


The well got-up volume contains a number 
of prose-poems in Uindi. The pieces are charming 
and lyrical in spint, while the stylo is simple and 
clignihed 


BiiAiLATiTA Sasaxa: Bi/ Mr. Bhagauxindas 
Kela. The Bharatiya Granthamala. Bnndaban- 
This fifth edition of this test-book of Indian 
Administration shows its popularity There is a 
glossary of the technical terms 

Raufs Bosh 


SANSKRIT-BENOAU 


, KAl.ITA^'tRAu: Edited by Pi. SalMkandra 
bidilhantabhushan. Published by the Saiitkrtl 
S'lhilya Panskat, Calcutta. 

Of the works dealina with the wotsUp of tho 
KOddesa Kail the present text is an important one 
and la cited m many second-hand collections of 
Tantra. The editor la to be coogratulat^ for this 
useful edition of the text with notes and Bengali 
tracsUtiOn for tho the first ttroa Variants of tbo 
readings from the different MSS. <olIectcd are ^so 
given. There is a figure of tho Kahyantram. 


In a sense the worship of Durga is a oational 
festival of the Uiudns all over India. But unliko 
other provinces Bengal has developed some new 
feature^ which are restricted to Eastern lodu 
oulv. This festival is nghtly called the asiamedha 
or Ole AaiY age. H'o have m fiiese two voihmcs 
the most important works about this festival in 
Bengal The former contains the treatises of 


SuUpani. Jimntavabana, Vachaspati Misra aod 
SrinathacbaryyachudamauL Tho latter is the well* 
kcoMO work of Kaghunasdan. The learned editor 
di'scvissts many points in coanecUoa with tho 
MSS. an<l the festival and gives the variant rea- 
diDge. These a ill surely be of use to tbeoilbodox 
community as well as to the scholars interested in 
tho suljocL 

- Baios Basc 


This, bulky volume of about 900 pages is 
divided into two parts. Tho first part consistiog 
of seven chapters deals with several important 
. questions regarding the Ramayana, such as the 
croellcnce of the epic, the ideal character of Rama, 
tho social, political and industrial condition of 
India IQ those times, the nature and degree of 
mvilisation of tho Rakshasa? and tho Vaaaras. the 
interpolations m the poem, etc. The fifth chapter 
in particular is very interesting, as the author has 
therein successfully exploded the several absurd 
traditions that have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation concerning Vilmiki being a way- 
layer of the Koli caste, his being the originator of 
the metric composition Ahalya being turnecLintn a 
slab of stone by her husband’s curse, etc Tho 
second part, consisting of eleven chapters contains 
learned discussions about tho chronokgy of tho 
Karoanaya. determination of the geographical places 
mentioned id the poem, analysis of the important 
characters, and a critical review of some other 
versions of Rama's story such as those gitcn in 
ihe several Puranas in Anand Ramayana, Adhatma 
Ramayana. Tulsidas Ramayana, etc la one of tho 
Appendices the auibor has given a list of 99 
Bansknt Ramanayas ' This very fact, coupled with 
the coReraess shows by Buddhist and Jam wnteib 
to frtve ibeir own versions of Rama’s story, is a 
clear proof of the Ramayana being a s^ngalaily 
popular and revered poem among Indian people. 
The deep and critical stndy of the poem and tho 
fair attiindo of mind with which the anthor has 
approached and handled questions, wbich have 
hitherto appeared like so many riddles to many gr^t 
scholars, rellects no small credit upon the 
author. Oce may not agree with all his con- 
clusions based on texts of doubtful Butbenticity, 
but ibo open mind with which the author has 
approached several Questions and the phalanx 
of arguments arrayed m. auppott of his coateanon 
cannot but arrest the reader’s attention, fho 
Foreword to Ihe volume by Mr. J. S. Larandikar, 
co-editor of the Amoti. is readable aod gives m a 
Duiebell the important featuics and conclusions 
of the questions discussed in the volnrae. it is a 
pity that the usefulness of smh an ei^llent and 
labonous work should be marred by. the lacs ot 
an exhaustive index. The publishers. Messrs. 

« V. Chiplunkar & Co- have already to their 
credit several important publications. The present 
pubticadoa will surely aifcf fnstre to the prais- 
woithy altempts hitherto done by them in bnnsing 
the aocient rich lore of the Indian Rishis to toe 
door of the Marathi readers. 


IIcmcFAD — PAOSBAin— o Marai/ti transhticn of 
Itarruter Snaritor’* English bool of ihai 
Pitblished by the Vtjaya Press. Poona. Pag's 2f0 
pnee Bs. two. 


MARATHI. 


SRt RiMt YA-VA .SisuLocnAiA— vor a study of 
the Bamr.yauo): By '‘a Maharashinya. Pubitshera 
Messrs G. Chipiilunkir & Co., Poora, Price not 
mentioned. 


The original English book aims at giving 
its readers a fair aod clear idea of the gigantic 
attempt made by the .Mabrattas to cstat.lish 
their Empire over the whole of India, the high 
and coble spirit cf patriotism nicning m their 
veins which inspiied it and of the secret of their 
wonderful achievements m an incredibly short 
space of tune. Sentiment, rather than reason. 
Iroks to be predominant m ibe treatment cf (be 
subject The lananage is high-fiown and sUrimng. 
The booku such as cannot fail to appeal strongly 
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to tlio v'tiiol'c hcarU of the MahraUas. The 
Marathi renilcriuK is faultless. 

A Tkfatise os 11(0 (Hfmk’ iiEiiEOirs:—/?// />. 
G. IS. lAiUute L Af. and S {National), L. II M. &. 
Published by the Shrikrixhna Jlonico Pharitiacy, 
Poona. Pages 500. Ptico Its. Tico. 

Thero are over half a dozen booVs on Oio 
snbjcct in Marathi. But tho one uuder tunw-w 
R urpa'Sea Uiem all, in several rcspccta. Ju the 
first place, the principle underlying this syslcm 
of medicine is very clearly stated and expUtnoJ. 
Secondly, tho bio-chemio system is compared 
\^ilh other prevalent systems of medicine; tcchm- 
calitics have been avoided, so far as possible, so 
that even a layman can make himself atfiuamted 
I'ith the principles undcrlyinf? tho system; under 
the dcsciiption of each medicine thero ate Riven 
instmctiODS.as to when liiRhcr or lower potencies 
of the medicine are to be used. Since this system 
lias chiefly to deal with symptoms, and exhaustive 
and detailed repertory of symptoms ts appended, 
■ind this is the most important and usclut fejturo 
of_ tlio book. With tho help of tins book a man 
willi a little intclligenco can easily become one’s 
own pliysiciaa and also bo useful to others, in 
cases of ccvwton contiilaiuis, 

V. 0. AnE. 


GUJARATI 

SwAUUl* SllUl l\ 5 USUK.\ I’al^T 1 ; 
Il]j Jllaliarilal V. Oaudni, priukd a( the Adilm 
JilnUvg JVm. Ahtiiedabad, cloth hound, )>p. ma'2 
puce Its, 2‘0 0 {i03^h 


"Sliil Krislina. Dio I^iil ol lave,’' wrillcu liy 
IWvi I'rcniaoaml llliarli li«; alUmcil urc.il f.imo 
aft aliaok expUimoK vvtiy blinUifclma la lalu la 
Euc-h vcncralion Dif .Dccixr inillis 

iiDtlorlyiiia lit, wor.liii). rtiia Iroolc is » .DansUt on 
ot the lltst tail of that Ircaliso and Dio ^otm 
Biven at tho end add to i s 
sure to interest all Dio=o who hato u rcliBlous 
tuiacfmiad. 

The IIibTORV or Gostui. am) Liie of 
Slim Biu<ivat SisiiJKK : Pji , Jmjiuu/yn 
Kalidas Sliaslri, I’rintedal the Jvtsa hhala 
I*rc$$, (iondal, ntlh a photo of Ills Jhohness, UolU 
bound Pj). 1055. Price Its, 15. U027) , , , „ 

Cioadar is one of lUo premier oaiivo states ot 
Kithtawad and is ruled by im cul|(;Ulciicu fwier. 
who during his sojourn in llnul.ind and , ^couanu 
iioliLo other Piinccs, utilised Ins time, instcau oi 
friitcriDR it away, in studvinu 'ncdicmo jimt 
obtatnioR the degrees of SI. I), M. 

F.U II. U Sreo Uhauavat Sinhico haf 

Oondal an ideol State, and so far as 
tioo is concerned iio does not spare luniscu. 
history of liis State* aud his dynasty as set out 
in this bulky tome is roinpletu m every dmii 
from the times of Shri Krishna ur*to*dato. iuo 
incidents of his reign are also \cty fully dcscriocti 
and they luiiiish clcournt proof o1 the divTcrent 
emges through which II. U. has developed tho 
resources of Ins State so as to mako it a intucl 
ono Tho author is a medical nuu by. profciMou, 
still ho ha.s tuined out a book which docs liun 
‘credit’ in eveiy way. Altogether the book luirils 
a want so far us the State was concctncd. It must 
find a permanent place amongst HS valUAblo 

K. M. 3 . 


TUB GUBEN-OL-AD LADY OB TUB MUITNY 

{Tianslafcd from K hoja Jlasen Nhonit's Tear (Irops) 

By SYED ISMAIL n. a. 


T he following account has been gathered 
from tho lips of two old men who were in 
the prime of their youtb.duting the great 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

At the time when the English forces 
had captured tho Ridgo and were bombarding 
Delhi from tho direction of Kashmiri Gate, 
a Muslim woman clad in green used to walk 
daily along tho bazadrs nf tho city crying 
aloud in a thundering voice “Come, 
E01.1-0W iin, God has Called You 10 
pAnADisa” Hearing this call the citizens 
gatbcied round her in huge crowds, and 
she would lead them for an attack on tho 


Kasliiniri Gate, and make this cilizon ainiy 
fight from morn till ovo with extraordinary 
enthusiasm 

fighting have staled 
that this woman possessed wondorful courage; 
sho had no fear of death, and in the thickest 
of tho light where bullets and cannon balls 
were actually raining, she w’oulJ rash like 
a warrior of undaunted courage. Somotimos 
she was seoii on foot, and sometimes she 
would le.-id her men seated on liorseh.aclc. 
Sbo earned in her hands a bannor, n sword, 
and a xiile. Sho used to firo hor gun with, 
great precision ; and ono man who bad 
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accompanied her in her wild charge ap tho 
Ridge ramparts' stated that she was also 
well-vcised in the art of swordsmanship ; 
and often would she rush forward and 
tiercely wield her sword in a hand to hand 
tight. 

Tho heroism and fearlessuess of this lady 
tired the enthusiasm of the populace who 
pressed fon^ard with great courage. But 
on account of their ignorance of war.generally 
at the cud tliey took to their heels At such 
moment she endeavoured to prevent them 
from flying, but when invariably thoy ran 
away at last, she would return home for the 
day. But nobody knew where she retired, 
and whence she oruerged again the next 
day. 

At length one day at tho head of her 
cit’zcn army, figlitiog tooth aod nail with 
bword and rifle, she reached the English 
ramparts, but just then she fell wounded from 
her liorso and was captured by the enemy. 
Thereafter, no one know what fate overtook 
her and where she was gone at last 

In the collection of letters written by 
Knglish ofhccra during tho stge of Delhi, 
and recently published by tho authorities 
'of Delhi province, there is one interesting 
letter of LL W. 8. K Hudson dated 29lh 
«Tu1y 1857, Camp Delhi, and despatched to 
J. Oliss Forsyth, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ainbalj. 'Ibis letter throws some light on 
tho appearance of this wonderful old woman. 
It runs ai follows 

“My dear Forsyth, I am sending to you an 
old Mohammadan wcmaii. She is a strange 
woman. Her business was to dress in green 
and to persuade the populace of the city to 
rebel, and herself, clad in arms and command- 
ing tho rebels used to attack our defences 
daily. 

“iho sepoys who bavo had to deal with 
her, say that she repeatedly led stubborn 
and valiant attacks and fought with great 
tirmness And that she possesses also tho 
strength of live men. 

‘Un the day she was captured, she was 
on horseback leading the rebels of tbe city 
in battle order. She earned a gon 
which she tired several times. The sepoys 
say that she herself, wielding her sword and 
tiflo killed several of our men. But jost as 
we hoped, her followers fled and sho was 
caught, after being wounded. 

“When she was taken before tho General, 
she was ordered to be released on tbe score 
of being a woman. But 1 prevented bim. 


and told him that if sho was lelca'cd, sho 
would go back to the city and claim super- 
nctural powers with whose aid she had 
escaped, and credulous men would believe it 
to be true ; and it is quite probable that 
sho might become n source of trouble to 
us tike the famo'us Maid of Orleans of whom 
mention is made in tho History of 
France. 

“The General agreed with me. and decided 
upon imprisoning her Therefore. I have 
sent her to you, and I hops you will malvo 
the necccssary arrangements for her safe 
custody, for this witcb is a dangerous woman 
— Hudson,” 

After henring anecdotes from several 
sources lo Delhi, and finding corroboration 
in this ofheer’s' letter. I tried hard to 
ascertain facts regarding this woman. 
But no reliable infoimalion could bo 
gathered. Those who bavo known her 
can only give this much icformalioa that they 
had seen her inciting the populace, collecting 
them, aod leading them to fight. More than 
that they do not know ; who she was and 
whence she came, they cannot tell. 

However, I liave lieard a story wlilch 
seems to have some connectioD with this 
incident h is quite probable that it is tho 
same woman. 

A resident of tbe Native State of Took 
told me that his father had been a disciple 
of Dazrat IfajiLal Mohammed, Chishli Nj<:ami, 
who v^as tho DomiDaled successor of Uszrat 
Montana Fakbroddin, Chishti Nizami, tho 
faiDou; saint of Delhi, whose tomb is situated 
-in a? maible enclosure just 'as wo enter 
the eastern gate of the Mousoleum of Kbaja 
Nizarauddin Awlia, at Delhi. It was at Ajmero 
that bis father was initiated by Hnjt Lai 
mohammed^ and at that time, a crazy-looking 
woman was seated in the presence of tho 
saint. Sho repeatedly requested him to pray 
to God that sho might die a martyr. Her 
speech was all n'ght, bat her movements 
betrayed mental aberration. 

For a long while, tho saint did not reply 
but at length ho exclaimed with the great 
fervour. "Fight a holy war with your self ; 
Ibero is no greater war than this ” 

Tho vToraan then inquired, “What, will 
self till mo ? Tfhen I become a martyr, 

I shall kill tbe self, and get killed by the 
slaves of tho self” 

Then the saint smiled, and after sitting 
silent for some time rej'oined, “The leaves 
of itena are green, but they keep red colour 
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liiddcn in them. (>o, he iiirni nn<l hnome ml. 

This tiKuro o{ speech the audience could 
not understand, but tho wumiiu foU^ at tlio 
feet of Ibo taint, and after kissipj* his feel 
she disappeared. It could bo seen from her 
looks tliat she Imd underr-tood tho ineamnjj 
of tho master, and bad found nliiit sbo was 
in (juest of. 

Bometimo later, my friend's fallier met 
tho same woman at Delhi at tho mosoulcum 
of Khaj-i Nizamuddin AwHu. Sho was 
dressed in preen and was seated near tlio 
tomb of Fakhruddin Awlia in deep meditations. 
After slio finished her praycia. ho went 
forward and asked lier whether ho had not 
seen her at Ajmere. Sho replied, ‘'Ye*', 
brother, I am tho sell same, and your sister 
of tho sanio order." 

Tho Ecntlcman said. “Oh. I see, have you 
also become di'ciplo of Hhiv f :d Moha* 
muiad V" 

She said, "Yes, I am also ono of his 
servants." 

Tho Rcntleraan then .asked her, "Whore 
do you reside, and how lonp is it .since you 
entered orders, and became a fnlir." 

Then she narrated her life history in tho 
following manner : "My praod-faUior was 
a commander in tho army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. Uo was present in tho battlo of 
Panipat fought against tho Maharatt&s and 
ho was killed in tho same action. My father 
also was in the scrvico of Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
but he was then very young, and he stayed 
with his widowed mother for some Umo at 
fjahoro. Then he migrated to Bhaw'alporo 
Stete where ho' made hia living on a petty 
appointment. There ho married. Two sons 
were born, but they did not survive. I was 
tho third. My infancy was spent at Bhawal- 
pur, but later moved on to Jaipur where 
my father secured a job. But ho too died, 
and 1 married a Chopderin the service of the 
Maliaraj ah. 

"My husband fell ill, and I lost all hopes 
of bis life. 1 sat at bis bedside near bis bead 
praying to God to spaie hia life, when with- 


horrible sight, wlion prcbontly I saw a hulr 
man standing before me, .and * .''lying to me. 
'*0 woman, sacrilico your life and then will 
this firo bo quenched.'' 

I Slid. ‘‘How shall I srcrifico my life 'f" 
‘What, don't 5 'ou know how to dio u 
marlyr’s death ?" rcjilicd tho iioly ni'iii, 
and then gave mo .i green inaiitlo comriand* 
ing mo to cover myself with it, 

"As soon ns I donned it on, I begau to 
Hy in tho air, and ns 1 flow higher and 
higher, I heard voices sliouting, This ii 
a martyr, this is a martyr’ !" 

"Hero 1 opened my eyes, and I saw 
my husband in tho throes of death 
and- soon after ho gave up his gliosL 
It was a great shock to me, and for a Ijmo 
I lost my senses. I moved on to Ajmir and 
it is tbero that I had tho good fortuno to 
meet Hoji f.al Mohammad, and to hecomo 
his disciplo. 

1 was alono, my parents having died 
already. But from that moment tho idea 
has taken possession of my mind that Iho 
Patron Saiot of India, Khnja Moinuddin of ' 
Ajmir 1)35 commanded mo to dto a maityr 
and that it is lio wliom I saw in my dream. 
Now I have como on u pllgrimago to visit 
tho tombs of tho Saints of Delhi. At tho 
tomb of Dnda Fakliruddin AwHa, I ftpond 
a greater portion of luy time, and day buforo 
yesterday I saw him in a \ision, and ho 
said to mo, ’You aro thogrcon-clad Martyr’.” 

Tho gentleman from 'Tonk returned lioine 
much amazed at tlio story of tho woman, aud 
just a low days lutter tho Itutiny broke out 
at Delhi ! 

This account lends a man to think that 
it must be the samo womau that led tho 
rebels of Delhi, ond that her illusions gave 
her the extraordinary powers to do it If in 
fact, it is BO then this incident should take its 
place as one of tho narvcls of History. 

I wish that, if any one of my country- 
nseo knows anything more ‘ • - 


I j 1 j » .L ' -.V" *'ds Green- 

r 11 Mutiny ho may apprise me 

— - the ^Bme, so that X \nay make use of 

out any forethought the name of Khaja Moin- it in writing the History of the Mutinv which 
uddin of Ajmir, the patron saiot of India, I (Khaj'a Hasan Nizami) have undortaben. 


came to my lips ; and I prayed, 0 Godi 
^ve my husband at least for his sate.” 
Thus praying I fell asleep, and I dreamt a 
dream in which I saw a hnge cosilagtation 
which a big crowd of people was trying to 
^hich they brought, 
frn began to burn, ilunes 

I om the pots. I was tornded at this 


Every Indian I tbink, would surely like 
to keep green in his memory tho spirit and 
heromm of this Green-clad Lady who com- 
manded in person her citizen army in tho 
□eld, and to gather some more facts about 
her, so that India might pride herself (of 
course, within proper limits) on the doings 
of her children. 


\Thu seeiion w wlendtd for Iht eorreetum of xiioeeurtvieo. trrors of foci, clearly enoneoux vleujt 
mfirepmcTiialtoiUf ele, tn ilie oriyinal coalrt/futions, and eiilorttlt p'thhshfd «!» this lieitew or i,| 
Uhcr papers ailicixin^ U. As various opinions may reasonably be hthl on the same suhecl, thu section 
xs nci meant fur Vn axring of sudi diiftTtnoes of opaiton As, oumg to Ibe kindness of our numerous 
w il^utors, tee are always hard pressed for space, eiUtes are ree/u’Aed lo he good enough always to be 
bnef and ip see i/yif wbateivr^ they urile is stncUy to the point Oeneralli/ no eriUrmn of leciews and notices 
gfbooLs is piiilisked. Writers aie requested not to exceed the limit of Hoe huiulied words.—Edtlor 
The Juoacm lavseio, J 


International relations in contemporary 
Europe 

Apropos of tho followios scst^ace occnriioir 
lu Piof. b N. Dhar's article, ' lotemntiosal KelstioDS 
in Contemporary Earooo” (onbliaKed lo "The 
Modern Iteview" for July, 1023), permit me to 
aay a lew words 

“Sho (Bolshevik Busslal his not sivea op aov 
of Iho linos of asirressivo foreign policy pursued 
by the Czars, nz •••peaceful penetration of 
Morgoliit, a cautions policy in dUnchuria-” 

Now, ‘pcacefnl peceiration" is a phrase often 
u«fd 10 InteinatioDal Law and politics but of 
whiiii one might bo excused for luying that 
‘nobody knows anything and everyway knows 
next to nothing” Its use 'far excelfcoce” lies 
in ihu spiiero of Iv0untcr<iniperi3liscic propaganda 
and like ah other propaganaa-terms, it is immea* 
sursbty Vogue. What, howeter. is the histoncal 


fact ai-out Uolsbo'ik pohev fowaids .Mongolia ^ 
It IS that Bolshevik Russia has, fiom the tiruo of 
Its imeptioo iip-lo dite srrupulomly adhered 
to the terms of tim Kiaklita Arreement of lOJO 
IMwccn Russia and China) whereby Russia had 
promised to forceo territorial ambition in and 
round about Mongolia 

As to Maovhiina. it iniglit be safely assorted 
tha' that couDiiy had definitely scrapped its feather 
to Russia and is now followiog liraidly in the 
wake of lapis Clusg'TsoJjin. who dominated 
the thie-o provisoes of Kirn. Feng'Tiea and 
Hoiliiog-Kiripg was. so it is asserted, but the pay- 
servant oi flUIQ 

f’rof ))har> reli'ctions on the cztiome vlgf- 
lanov of BaMievik Russia on Constantinople and 
the Struts are fhorouglily sound and be might 
liavo mcntioocd the Kars Convention of 1932 in 
support of them 

Xirmal Cimndni Moitra 


TH15 MAUABHAKiVTA® 


(A Eeiiew} 


There arc several eJitious of tho Mahhbkuiata 
in tho country, but none of them is critical. In 
ordor to remove this want which tias stiongly 
Iioen felt for years, attempts were first made in 
Earope to bring out a new odilion. Bot thit 
beiieme did not advauce much and the Bbaodarliar 
Oriental Research Institute came forward 
undertook iho work IQ right earnest Sinw then 
It has been progressing bteadily and qoito satis- 
factorily: a fact evinced bv the publication of a 
tentaUvo edition of the I trOioparvan under the 

‘ The Mahabharata for the first tuno critically 
^•dltod by Vislmu H. Sukthankar, I’h. D. Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1937. 


able oiitorship of Mr. N. D. Ulgikar with wlioiii 
thy pre'sent reviewer had the pleoaure in discuss- 
ing readiocs and oth^r details • wuh regaid lo 
the edition. siUiag for days together witli Dr. M. 
Wioteroila who was then in the Visvabharati as 
ttio Vi»ttDg Professor and teaching the students 
how to prepare a critical edition of u text from 
a number of Mss t-ikiag for that purpose those 
of Uie 3lahlibhurata itself. ,\Ve are now really 
very glad to receive the first instalment of the 
great work la tho form of the first fas'^icule con- 
taining first tvTO adhyayas of tho Adiparvan as 
edited by Dr biikthankar with the lo-opcration 
of his colleagues Our thanks aro due to them all 
and through them to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Itcacarcb Institute. Indeed, it is extremely gratify i *■ 
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to see that the gr«at Indian epic is now bemif 
critically edited oy Indians themselves.. 

Only those who have acquainUnce in any 
with the natun of the work or tholipiks on the 
ipxtuvl criticism of the Bible can undoratand how 
diliicult it is to constitute a toxt from such a 
heap of materials in “a howildcrinsj jirmiiMon^ of 


And the hcginnioR of the work was with the s oka. 
Samr$<inatfc ft may also iio that (he proscr lines 
cmlmdy the substance of a sloka now lost. 

Moreover, in the paSRage quoted above there 
are two nominatives. Sula in the prose oortion and 
STttnnwhiui ‘the son of Siifa’ in tho ^loka. Tiii.s 
........s... — can in no case bs reasonable. Nor can they be 

versions” aV'well "as in “an amazins raixturo of taken with the verb aga'.'Md unless tlmr arc 
versions” Dr. SuklhanVar is. therefore, qmto HlenticaL (Tho Question of tlieir identity I shall 
riMit when he observes : “It would, therefore, be discuss pescntly) Even in lliat case their uw 
well not to i''aoT6 entirely the possibility that a cannot tightly be defendoJ. And one of lUeiii 
wiioliy satislactory restoration of, the text to its would havo been sunicicnt.. 

pristino form— even tha late sO'Called Sila$.ihastt Tho peculiar construction itself of the oassage. 
Saiiiiiita form— may bo a task now beyond tho pirtly in prose and partly in verNO, suitaldo to 
n^wers of rriticism.” Wo may. however. Bay with drama, is qnito out of keeping with what no 
'liin tbat “Even though the problem bo insoluble sboiild expect in a work of tho time of the 
in the ideal plane, yet a practical solution of it MahriWuirain Therefore, it appears to mo tint 
is by no means impracticable and may with con* the first two lines in prose are not oriciuallv of 
siderable cain be attempted.” And it can be said lU6 iUislfitbhat ala but added subsequently. This 
that the first fascicule demonstrates that ‘a con- aduihon must have been very old. 

Riderable portion of the inlierited text, can be Tint they are reallv inlcrpol-ited.was known even 
incontestably proved to be authentic and noimpeach- to the Comcatator, Nllakaplha as is perfectly 
able, and that on the other hand, certain portions clear from the following scuteoco in his 

of the “vulRate" can equally indisputably 

shewn to ba spurious," For instance, the episodo 
of Biihraan and Ginesi in the first adhyap of 
tho Aliparvan maybe referred. to here. It is 
spurious as it Is not to be found in two indepen* 
il^nt vereions, Beneah and Kashmirian lor North* 

Western). , , , 

The following points may, however, be noted 

on which I couid not acrce with Dr. Suklhankar. — ...w 

.lust after the salutatory sloka at the becionips. reanling <Sri/a aod. ^(I'ns'iud'iun (or Sjuti) in 
.^jiayanuh >n?nas/.rf»/a we read the following the above and. similar, passages in the work, 

m the c-onstilutod text U.l.l-2) ; Which of them is genuine .? Tho Mss. road thorn 


commentary ; 

iMl gareftsii^ ( for 

io our text ) nu ftr ^ ^ 

The seermd question here Is with regard to tho 


liollu In the present edition, too. so far as the 
first fasciculo is conceruei, both of them are 
adopted, reading Rometimes Sufn III. 20.159 otl.) 
and sometimes Santi (1.1.7;” Cf. 101), (ibviously 
Snta cannot bo osUed Sauti and Sauti Snla One 
must bo either Silla or Sauli and not botli. It 
13 therefore resonable that oao of them is to bo 
used throughout for tho same person. But in tho 
piesont edition this lus not been done. Now. 
whuhotthem is to bo prefered ? If we depend 
only on tho evidence of the Mss. .as Dr. Sukthan- 


II \ )\ 

II ^ II 

Here the question arises : Do tho first two 
lines form the original text of the Mahabb.arata ? 

They .sro found in all the dllTerent versions of outviuau- 

w\\ich5Ass.are collated (or theptesenteditioD,Uiou 2 h kar seems to have done, the decision goes in 
with some variant re,ridiDgs. But can we be favour of Sola at least in ono cise, Ill.'lO where 
satisfied only with this ground as to their being all the collated Mss. of all tho versions give 
geumne ? It is to be noted that these two tho Fame reading. In all other cases both 
lines arc in prose forming an incomplete sentence 'aro found. Here another question presents' itself * 
and aro to be construed with lUo following verse How far can wo rely on Mss when they ara 
which is complete in itself. No doubt, the prose confronted ny strong internal evidences ? I 
lines add something very suitable to the foilowicg think, in such enses Mss have little value Follow- 
s'oka. But is it so important that without it that inc this principle we should road Saitfi and not 
slobi can in no wav be introduced as the first Safa. But what aro the interual evidenno? hero ? 
slokaofthe work? It may be said that witbont In n.2d, 216. and 13d all the Mss of a'1 tho 
those two lines the begininng of the work with the versions without a sloEle exception lead SHla- 
sloka would have been rather abrupt It may bo nandana and as regards tha sense it is the aamo 
80 to sorao degree. vYet this ground does not as Salapufra (1.2 70c) which Is also tho one 
seem to me to be stinng enongh when coosideied reading fouud in all the Mss. And i*- co-s without 
with the reasons advanced below. It does not ^log that these three words, Sutanandana 

i* tho actual 

It IS, however to be noted that there is ovi* 
denco for holding that the celebrated rhapsodist 
was oPig, , the son of Jloma-Qr Ilonia-hnr^ana. as 
in tho beginning ,Droso line in our text For 


aad'^'ma*^rp“ ^lanaka. in the forest Naimisi 
a«f stories amoDg the sag» 
ri!-'*", “> .Tell-k-o™ S 

•hat it nVi-itr „ f Olfigavala P/iruMa LI. .1) 
lui It «n„ht not have needed special mention. 


instate, see tho H/plyauafrt Airuji'i, 1.1.5,7,12,15, 
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But so far as the ^Mahabharata itself is concetacd 
and the Mss- utilized for the edition shown, he 
cannot be other than Sauii as said above. 

The same question arises also in another 
place. In 1- l.lOl of the present edition the word 
Sauii is used -wift reference to Saniaya. (Only 
four Mss. of the Oantba version has the reading 
5ula), But^ in 159c we have Slut for the same 
person. Saujaya. all the Mss. giving the same 
reading But how can one be both Sula and Sauii 
as we have in the present edition ? 

The word Lomaharsani (-—Lotnakarfanoputra 
‘Son of Lomabarsana’ 1 1.1.1) is found in the first 
fascicule at least twice (1- 2.70i)- Bnt is 

there any strong ground lor not reading 
Lanmaharsani for Loma with a large onmber 
of Mss. of the Northern Recension in which, as says 
Dr. Siikthankar, the archetype is mclnded ? ’'Sole- 
cism,” he observes in the preface, p. vi, “when 
shewn to be orginal by a clear agreement on this 
point between (what appeared to be) independent 
vereiona have been allowed to stand uncorrecled 
(cf. L 1. 5 (f. lOOcO." Though this may be said 
with regard to the first case, it cannot be s) with 
reference to the second (I 2. 70 d) for clearly 
there is no agreement of independent versions on 
reading LoniS Accordingly 1 indene to read 
Lauma also in the first case. 

A The oonstltnted text reads (1 1. 1S3 e-d) 

V firrfflgittfJr ti 

Here in d I should like to read oticartitum 
tOT mvarlilum agreeing specially with Ro which, 
as the editor says, represents with K' “archetype 
K m a comparalMlu pure form." 


We read in the Parrasimgrahaparvan (I. 2. 19); 


Here pragamkhyanani in a is indicated by 
the editor as less thau certain” That originally 
the word must liave been in its past participle 
form in the feminine gender prasnmkhyalU, can 
^ily be known from the fact that the nomioativo 
is put in the instniramtal case UauMiuayamla- 
ialimintili) This is indicated also by some of the 
preceding verses. The variants, too, give us 
support Otherwise the sentence remains incomplete 
the finite verb not having been used. 

I should, therefore, like to read with K* 
■satukiiyaUt having slightly modified the reading 
SQuiihyrilah found in a goad many Mss. I am 
also inclmed to read with K* and G’ ak^auhinyam 
for akuuJuuijdh I think this modification is 
necessary It clearly suggests how other readings 
have ansea here. 

On p. Ill the number of the Visvabharati Library 
Ms marked B* is did and not 415 as printed. 

This edition of the MahabhSrata is illustrated 
bv the Chief of Auudb. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant 
PratiDidbi. B A The first fascicule coutains an 
illostralioo depecting Sauti or (Suta) relating the 
story to the R'lS. The present reviewer is neither 
an artist nor an art-critic yet be may be allowed 
to suggest that the editors could nave availed 
themselves of a more artistic lepiesentation of 
the subject 

VlPBUsBEXUlitV BUAIIACBIBYA 
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A ContersaHon inih Madame Lumtscharsky 
Bt AGNES SMEDLBY 


M r. Bertrand Russell has said that Rossia 
Ilka China, is an artist nation. "When 
I speak of art as one of the things that 
have value on their own account,’* he adds, 
“I do not mean only the deliberate prodacUoa 
of trained artists, though of coarse these, at 
their best, deserve the highest place. I mean 
also the almost ancooscious eSort after beauty 
which one finds among Russian peasants 
and Chinese coolies, the sort of impulse that 
creates folh-songs, that existed among onr- 
selves before the time of Puritanism.” 

We who live in western Europe have 
always the opportunity to test the truth ol 
these remarks. The Russian film, as well as 

23-8 


Russian music, the drama, literatnre, and 
the folk-dances, are almost constantly before 
our eyes. The classical Russian literatnre 
is kuQwa wherever men read and love beauty 
and majesty. To day the new writers of 
cevolationary Russia are pressing upon a 
world that wishes to pretena that art cannot 
be produced in freedom by workers and 
peasants. The Russian film has no rivals in 
Europe, Asia or America ; in art it is un- 
snipassed. The “Potemkin” film still stands 
as the hignest point reached in the field of 
film art, aud the many efiorts to equal it by 
Germans or Americans have fallen miserably 
flat Gorki’’ “Mother” likewise remains nn- 
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equalled m tbo pure beauty aud goniua ol its 
production. Before tbe^o, there had been 
Tolstoi’s “Polikushka”with its gripping beauty 
and tragedy ; tlio historical film of Iran the 
Terrible, which appeared last year under the 
title of “Slaves have no ‘Wings, " was colossal 
in its power ; Indians, viewing it boro in 
Berlin, were not only deeply moved, but 
frankly said that it was much like Iho 
debauched life of many of the ruling princes 
of India. 

Tho sad strains of the Russian folk*soDgs 
and tho haunting music of tho balalaika 
orchestras further bear witness to Russell’s 
words that the Russians are an artist nation. 
Those who have once heard the singing of 



groups of Russian peasants and work 
during a period of rest in their wort. < 
in Bet’fff n ■“ ‘iis Indian Colo 


oichcbtra of twcQty'fivo young Russian men 
and women students played for us. Thu 
wistful Russian folk melodies hold our large 
audience spell-bound. Tho dauclng ceased 
and applause induced tho orchestra to play 
one selection after another. Later on, through 
tho oroning, when a lull settled over the 
hall, the dash of Russian folk-daoco music 
was heard, and with n whirl four Russians — 
two young men and two girls — swung into tho 
middle of tho holt. Dressed in their own 
peasant costumes, and dancing with tho dash 
and freshness and joy that is characteristic 
of them, they danced tho Russian folk-dances 
whilo the audience took up tho rhytlim, 
beating time to their dashing feet. 

Quito recently, the writer of thoso lines 
had tho opportunity to talk farther on these 
lines with Madame Louatscharsky, a woll- 
koown actress on vacation in Berlin, from 
the Russain State Theatre in Moscow where 
she is permanently engaged. Madame Lunat- 
scharsky is the wife of tho Commlbsar of 
Education of tbo Soviet Union. She is a 
very obarmiog. clegent and pleasant woman, 
pronouncedly Russian in typo— a type that 
shows that Russia is the beginning of Asia 
Uer knowledge of literature and the theatre— ' 
tbo two are intimately connocted— as well as 
of the entire cuUoral life amongst the 
Russian workers to-day, seems to bo very 
fundamental. She is one of those Russian-s 
of the intelligentsia who, despite a high 
cuUuie, have blended with the masses so 
completely that tboy speak as one of them, 
without any tone of condescension of a 
superior to on inferior. For, in Russia there 
are only comrades During her vacation in 
Rerlin she has been playing the leading role 
in a Russian film, “Vera Mirzeva”, which 
will appear in the spring. In her conversa- 
tions, she spoke particularly of the Cultural 
bectioDs of the Workers’ Clubs which exist 
roughout Russia in all industries as well 
as iQ the distant villages. A part of the 
ork of those Cultural Sections, she explained 
concern themselves with the theatre. This 
theatre seolion has throe duties: U) To pur- 
chase tickets for the professional throatres- 

ln« sold at very 

low rales to labour organizations. This ) 

or, Ik buy tickets for 

g^d threatres only, that tho workers may 
see the best productions. (2) Thev brinff tn 
the Club professional artists who phy in^he 
Club threatros-lor instance, on holidays,, such 
as on the 1st of May, the 7th of November, 
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or other revolutionary holidays. (3) They 
produce plays of their own on the Club 
stage. This is, in fact, the chief part of its 
activities and calls into co-operation all the 
workers in the factory. There is a regissenr 
in charge of this theatre section ; this regissenr 
must bo half-pedagogue also, who has the 
ability not only to produce the ploys with 
small means, but to train the workers in 
acting, and at the same time to study all the 
workers to find if a great talent amongst 
them can be found who might devote his or 
her entire time to this profe'sion. Madame 
Lunatscharsky says that she herself has 
worked in such workers’ clnbs and found 
tlem really very interesting ‘One sees how 
these people who work eight hours in the 
industry find time and strength to produce 
plays,” shesays. “These Clubs work very much 
and with great interest. In thelarge industries 
they are very active and form a very impor- 
tant centre of cultural work There are also 
clubs of sales, employees, but the best dobs 
I have seen, and the most interesting, are 
in the industries. Dutiog the past year 
I was in a club of a great textile iodoslry 
on the outskirts of Moscow. It has a theatre 
that seats 2,600 persons. Since the revolution, 
the Woikers’ Club organized there has 
theatrical sport, science and other sections ” 

Speaking further, she said 'Tor me. 
the most interesting U the new Workers 
Theatre, which is a sccUod of (be Club of 
Railway Workers on the outskirts of Moscow. 
This Club was founded I’/s years ago. It 
has a very largo sanitary creche, built very 
much on American lines its walls are of 
glass, through which the working mothers 
may look in to see how their children are 
getting along. The dub is fairly rich — 
judged by our standards — and it provides 
the best in enUnre and convenience for its 
members. When noted orchestra directors — 
such as Klemf.rer or Fried from Geimsoy — 
come to Rnssia, this dob invites them to 
play in the Theatre. It also invites noted 
Russian artists, and in this way Ibe workers 
see the best acting and hear the finest musio- 
Two other similar dabs were opened in 
Leningrad on November 7th at Jho time of 
onr 10th Jubilee of the Soviet Union. These 
two theatres have the roost np-to-date 
apparatus, such as lighting and modem 

Madame Lunatscharsky spoke of the great 
(3»raand of the Rnssian warkers and peasants 
for the drama and for other aspects of cultare. 



CherTiakofr. the Hussion Actor who plays the 
role ot the great poet Po^chba iq the 
tragedy-film “Poet and Car” 
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Their duVts \viUi Ihcii Iheatro sccUom. ato 
multiplied throughout the Sjviet Union. _U 
13 through these that not only the best io 
dramatic literature is brought to the peasant 
in distant villages but that education^ ia 
imparted. They are also organizationa 
for combating illiteracy and for carrying 
social ideas of the revolution. The 
gigantic possibilities of such institutions 
cannot be over-emphasized. The revolution 
awoko the masses to their power and 
human rights, and the rapid spread of 
the theatre is a result of their demands. Since 
the revolution also, the social character of 
the theatre audiences has been completely 
changed. No longer is it the tired butinoss- 
mea with degenerate tastes who s ek amuse- 
ment in what is boldly known in the 
capitalist world as “leg shows." bat it la Iho 
worker, the peasant, the soldier, io rough 
clothes, who speak to each other as comrades 
who now stream to the theatre, thirsting for 
a dramatic treatment of the problems of their 
Uvea, of the revolution for which tliey fought 
and br which they still work. Tlie demands 
of the masses become moro and more urgent 
and place greater and greater pressure upoo 
writers and at her artists. 

In Russia, Madame Lunatscharsky says, 
there is a renaissance of realism on the stage 
and in literature. Abstract things are not of 
interest any more. Before the revolution, writers 
often found it more comfortable to remove 
their scenes from this earth to heavenly 
regions that exist only in their imaginations. 
But today, as even before the revolution 
for the revolutionary, this is not necessary. 
Gorki is the teacher and leader of this 
renaissance. Fre-revolution though bo is, 
he comes from the soil of Russia, a worker 
who knows the life of the worker with all 
its darkness, and its hunger for light It is 
not the orgies sought for by the degenerate 
bourgeois soul, that the worker longs fox or 
is satisfied with, but it is the problems of 
the earth and of this life and the new 
world fox which he fights, or for which 
the men of the past have fought Out of 
this social foundation, the renaissance of 
realism has developed. In it savs Madame 
Lunatscharsky. both Russian and foreign 
realist writers find place. ’To menUon a 
lew successful plays of the past and the 
present season, there are plays by Upton 
Sinclair and Jack London; “Roaring China" 
a drama based on the Chinese ' Revolution ■ 
the Decabnst Revolt”, by Solotareg. and’ 


“Stonkn Uasio," by Triodins, a drama of the 
Volga peasant loader who. io the middle 
of Iho I7th Century, led the peasants 

against the Czrr ; both of those last two 
dramas wore presoated at tho Great Acade- 
mic Theatre, , 

Among tho academic tlie.atrcs, tho littio 
Academic Theatre lias presented such 
dramas as “Ljubow Jarowoja". by Tronow, 
a drama in live acts of tho Civil War in 
Iho Crimea from 1917 to 19J0. Tho Moscow 
theatre, “Safonof", which is a branch of tho 
State Theatre, has presented such historical- 
photocraphic plays as “The Death of Peter 
1". ‘The Araktehejov", and others, la both 
of those. Madamo Lunatscharsky played 
during the present season. Other successful 
dramas based upon historical, realistic, 
revolutionary or factory themos, ^ are 
“Armoured Train 11G9”, by IvanofT ; "The 
Revolt”— produced with great success by 
the Moscow Professional Union Theatre ; 
"Tho 17lh Year”, likewise ; “Growth”, 
produced bv tho Revolutionary Theatre—a 
drama based upoo tho struggle to keep 
indostrv in the hands of the workers ; 
“Buy Yourself a Rovolvcr’ , by the Ilucga- 
rian Commnnist, Bela Illish, dealing with 
froigraots and factory owners in Vieona. 
Farther ; the First Moscow Art Theatre, 
and the second Moscow Art Theatre, have 
presented many plays dealing with modern 
themes, the noted Stanislavski directing 
many of them, while the “Wachtangof” 

Theafre has presented Lavrianof’s “Baltic 
Fleet”, a revolutionary drama from 1905, 
Tho new Russian novel, “Cement”, by the 
cement worker Qladkow, which has become 
so notod throughout Europe during tho 
past few months, has been dramatized and 
preseoted in the Theatre of the Moscow 
Professional Union. This drama deals with 
the actual problems arising out of the life 
of a worker in modern-day Russia. The 
“ProletkuU” theatre (an organization of 
Proletarian Culture) has produced somo 
very excellent things, including satires, 
while the Trade Union Theatre of Moscow 
has sent throughout Russia and oven to 
western Europe the noted “Blue Blouses”, 
a troup of acting workers. The Theatre 
of Meyerhold, which is so often spoken of 
io Europe, has presented many modern and 
historical things. All in all, the place of 
the theatre in tho life of the Moscow wor- 
ker, as of the worker throughout the country, 
ia colossal. To-day there arc somo thirty 




From tbe Russian Iraesdr-liliu 'Poet and Czu ' on (be life of the great 
Rassiao poet Puscbkin 


professional theaters in Moscow— but this 
does not include all tbe theatres of tbe 
clubs. 

In Leningrad a similar story conld be 
told. One of the interesting new institotions 
in that city is tbe “Children’s Theatre”, 
which produces things that delight tbe 
hearts of children, such as legends adreo- 
turous thing such as JIark Twain’s "Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer”, and even an Indian 
fairytale. In various parts of the Union 
also the minority nationalities hare deve- 
loped their theatres remarkably: for instance, 
the Jewish Theatre in Moscow which 
brought some of its remarkable things to 
Europe and America during the past year ; 
then, the Ukrainian Theatre Knrbas in Kiev, 
tbe White Russian Theatre Studio, the 
Georgian Opera, and the Tartar Theatre in 
Kasan. In fact, ray conversations with Madam 
Lnnatscbarsky but showed me that I stood 
upon the outer edge of a vast world. 


It is of interest to note that the Moscow 
Oovernmeat Cultural Committee for Political 
Eatighteomeot, with which most of the 
Moscow Theatres stand in the closest rela- 
tionship, has reoeutly declared that the 
ideolo^cal and artistic niveau of the Moscow 
theatres must be still raised , the theatres 
were asked to come into closer contact with 
the working public, white a better organiza- 
tion in the entire film field was demanded. 
It also states that more workers should be 
drawn into the Art, Hepertoir, and Manage- 
ment Commissions of the theatres, in order 
that the theatre should become more of an 
organic part of the cultural life of tbe 
masses. At the end of tbe past season, 
for instance, conferences of theatre-goers 
were held to discuss and judge the 
productions of tbe season as well as to 
suggest or decide what should be presented 
ID the present season which is now in full 
swing. _ - 
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a(e capitalists, but for the enlightenmeat aud 
adraucemeut of millious of workiog men and 
women. They disprore the old statement of 
film producers that they turn out the trash 
they do because this is demanded by the 
public, This is absolutely untrue. The 
tawdry films aod threatrical pieces so 
common in capitalist countries — including 
India — are produced withont any regard for 
the opinions of the public, bat are based 
entirely upon the unspeakably low, cheap 
tastes of the producers and financiers. The 
masses attend them only because there is 
nothing else to see. In Germany we have 
seen the crowds that try to secure tickets 
for every Russian film, or Russian play. 
Realizing that revolutionary Russia had 
called forth art of the highest kind — such as 
any reyolution is bound to do — a German 
capitalist company tried to imitate the 
"Potemkin” film by presenting Hiuptmano’s 
“Weavers” It was a sad affair. The spirit, 
as well as the sincerity aod uoderstandiog 
of the motives in a revolutionary outbreak, 
were absolutely lacking The producers 
showed a thing which they imagined was an 
uprising of workers ; U was, instead, a cheap, 
upper-class, salon or stage revolution The 
idea and the technique fell flat, and the 
only saving grace was the music, actually 
taken from the songs of revolt of the Silesian 
weavers. The bourgeois idea of a revolu- 


tionary drama or a revolutionary movement 
is the distilled essence of unmitigited rot. 
After the presentation of ‘The Weavers,” the 
society regisseur appeared on the stage iu a 
full dress evening suit, bowing in the best 
salon manner to an audience of silk-and-fur 
beclad males and females of the upper 
classes of west Berlin who, m a revolution 
would not have brains enough to last them 
over night Capitalist countries will never 
present any fundamental or fresh art until it 
cleats the stage of the parasites that bedeck 
it to day, and build their art upon the earth 
out of which all beauty grows. It has a 
world to learn from Russia the workers of 
the capitalist countries must one day teach 
them this lesson This applies likewlso to 
India Many Indians, I know, have the idea 
that the Rassian Revolution, and Communism, 
is nothing but a change to rush into a sex 
orgy Perhaps notbiag else can be expected 
of meo who themselves have no inner dis- 
cipline aod to whom personal freedom leads 
to nothing but an orgy, instead of to a very 
high bumin aod cultural development. But 
the working masses of Ru»sta are today 
teaching the world what a Socialist society 
can produce in the field of art. 


(Photos from the "Photo-kino” Dspirtment of 
the Russian trade Bureau Lmdenstrassa 20-25 
Berlin. Germany. Any Questions regarding the 
purchase or use of Russian films to oe directea 
there ) 


LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA^^ 

By NlRMAL CHANDRA PAL, s a, b. u 


Lectmer in Latv, 

I N ancient times a woman was regarded as 
man’s property which he could buy and 
sell at bis pleasure. The ancient Greeks 
oUpq vended their wives and daughters or 
lent them to their friends like atlicdas of 
furniture. Even Socrates is said to have 
lent bis wife Xanthippe to his young disciple 
and friend Alcibiades. The privilege of 
lending one’s own or receiving another man’s 
wife was esteemed very highly by the 

• A paper rerd before the Law Association of the 
•Cniveraity of Dacca oa the 20Ui Uocch, L92S. 


Umicrstly of Dacca 

Spartan citizen and its forfeiture was deemed 
a punishmeot reserved lor serious delinquen' 
cies. Similar was the idea regarding women 
prevalent in those times among the Jews, 
the Babylonians and other civilised nations. 

At an early stage of the Indian civilisa- 
tion also, women could be bought and sold 
like ordinary moveable and immoveable 
properties. In chapter 12, verse 53 of the 
A^nida Dharmashastra we read. 

The issue of those women who have been 
purchased for a price belongs to the begetter. hat_.. 
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when nothing has been paid for a woman, her 
offspring belongs to her legitimate husband. 

The Asura form of marriage among the 
ancient Hindus was nothing but a sale of 
the daughter by the father. 

Later on, during the Middle Ages women 
came to bo lecognised as human beings but 
tit only to act as servants of man. Apart 
from their usefulness to the other sex, no- 
body thought that they could have any other 
purpose in life. All the religions of the ago 
regarded them as a necessary evil in the 
world A congregation of the dignitaries of 
the Chnsliau Church decided that there was 
no necessity of any religion for women as 
llioy had no soul. Our own Sankaracharya 
solemnly declared that woman was the 
veritable gate to hell and that she, like the 
Sudras, had no right to study the Vedas. 

According to the laws of that ago a 
woman wus hardly considered to be a legal 
person and was, thus almost iacap.abl6 of 
possessing any rights. She was treated as a 
perpetual minor over whom man was always 
entitled to exercise control. During maiden* 
» was under the guardianship of her 

fatlier, alter tuarriogo she was under the 
control of her husband and during widow, 
hood sho was under tho care of her sons. 
Sho was nover competent to act on her own 


Foitunately, at the present time, tho 
mtleals of democracy have advanced so far 
that every civilised man recognises that all 
men and women ouglit to have tho same 
rights and privileges before the law. 
iJemocratic ideas of tho present day about 
woincn are no doubt of recent growth and 
raoit probably originated from tho French 
uevolutiou of 17bit when tho women of 
iTaDCQ petitioned the National Assembly to 
utabhsh equality between men and women, 
to accord to tho latter freedom of llabour 
and occupation and to appoint them to posts 
for which they were qualified. Tho idea of 
liberty, equality and fraternity’ engendered 
by Iho V tench Revolution spread all over 
hutopo and political philosophers in every 
country began to plead for tho amelioration 
vm'*'"? '‘““'I- ■“ KoiiUnd John 

f\_ T M forward a most vigorous plea 

in iUcU and ouo of tho chief 


hinderance.'i to human progress ; and urged 
that it ought to ba replaced by a principle 
of perfect equality, admitting of no power 
or privilege on the one side or disability on 
theothor. Inspite of the pleadings of John 
Stuart Mill and the agitation carried on by 
the educated women of England there was 
hardly any improvement in their legal posi- 
tion till 1832 when tho Married Womens 
Property Act was passed, which entitled them 
to possess separate properties of their own 
and also to enter into contracts independently 
of their hnsbands. Agitation for equality of 
treatment wont on till the last Great Wat 


when the women of England got an oppor- 
tunity of proving that in the performanco 
of civic functions they wore in no way 
Inforior to men. And in recognition of their 
services to tho State during the War, they 
got tho right to vote in Parliamentary elec 
tious immediately after the conclusion of 
peace. As soon as they got the franchise, all 
obstacles in the way of equalising the 
position of men and women before the law 
disappeared and tho very next year in 1019 
tho Removal of Sex Disqualidcatioo Act was 
passed by the Parllaraent, which declared 
that henceforward no one would sutler from 
any legal disability in England on tho ground 
of SOI. Since tlio passing of th s net every 
branch of English law has been amended 
with tho object of placing women on oiactly 
tho same legal footing as men and somo 
amendments aio still pending boforo tho 
Parliamcot for removing certain minor dis- 
abilities which still exist. 


It >3 DOW several years that women havo 
been enfranchised in almost all tho provinces 
of India and in certain provinces they havo 
already bccomo members of tho legislatures, 
but upto now no improvement lias been 
cficcicd in their legal position so far as it is 
dctcimincd by tho private law of tliis country. 


Somo of tho disabilities imposed by our 
law upon our women are so rcasonablo and 
humiliating that they ought to bo removed 
immediately. I desiro to draw the attention 
of our educated men and women to some of 
tbcbo anomalies in our law and to request 
them to judge for themsehes if they are not 
blots on tho fair name of Indio. 


At ^ tho present time all tho civilised 
countries of tho world rccogoiso marriago 
as the voluntary union of ouo man with one 
woman to the exclusion of all oUicrs, as a 
result of which tho husband and no other mao 
is entitled, under law, to have consortium 
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wilh the wife, and the wife and no other 
woman is entitled to the consortiuoi of the 
hnsband. But, owing to the rccognitioa of 
polygamv by both the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan Law of India, while the husband is 
entitled to the exclusive company of the wife, 
the wife cannot, under law, claim the exclu- 
sive company of the husband. No doubt, 
under the stress of economic forces, polygamy 
is rapidly disappearing from this country, 
but until it is made illegal by legislation, 
a Hindu or a Mahomedan wife in India is 
bound to suffer from uumerous legal 
disablities 1 have not as yet met a 
single educated Indian who supports this 
institution from conviction, but Ido not know 
of any serious attempt to change the taw in 
regard to this matter in recent years Mr 
Ameer Ali, in bis book entitled ‘The Spirit of 
Islam’, sayathatpolygamy is as much opposed 
to the teachings of Muhammad as it is to the 
geoeial progress of civilised society aod true 
culture. Mustafa Kamal Pasha has already 
abolished this institutiou in Turkey and 
made mairlages strictly monogaoious m 
that coDotry, So I do not see any reasou 
why it cannot be abolished among the 
Indian Muhammadans. Nor do I find any 
justification for Us recognition among the 
Hindus. If it is absolutely necessary for an 
orthodox Hindu to get a son. he may have 
recourse to adoption. What is the necessity 
for him to marry again for a son so long 
ail the law recognises an adopted son who 
can confer tho same spiritual benefit upon 
him and his ancestors as a natatal-boru son ? 
It IS often argued that lliudu marriage being 
indissoluble monogamy cannot be enforced 
without great hardship to tbs husband whose 
wife has become unfaittful to him and left 
Ins protection. When we pat forward Ibis 
argument we forget that onr women have 
for thousands of years been sufferiDg from 
the same disadvantage. If we should be 
supposed to encourage illicit sexual relations 
amongst men by probibitiug polygamy and 
enforcing monogamy, I am afraid wo are 
doing the same thing now by not allowing 
our women to re-marry when they are 
deserted by their husbands. If we but once 
take into consideration the disabilities 
suffered by onr women due to the recogni- 
tion of polygamy by our law, we will find 
that they far outweigh the inconveniences 
which would be suffered by msn_ if monog- 
amy is enforced even without theintroduchon 
of the law of divorce. But thero is abso- 
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lately no reason why the Hindu marriage 
should even at tho present day continue 
to be a sacrament and therefore indissoluble. 

In India, a Mahomedan can marry three other 
wivesduriDg the life-time of one wife and a 
Hindn any number Bat if a Hindu or a 
Mahomedan woman goes through the cere- 
mony of marriage with a man during the 
life-time of her husband, though that husband 
may not care to take any notice of her, she 
IS puDisbable for bigamy under section 494 
of the Indian Penal Code with imprison- 
ment which may extend to seven years aud 
and also with fine. 

Besides allowing more than one wife to a 
man, Indian Law is most one-sided and 
unfair towards women regarding conjugal 
fidelity While it requires do faithfulness 
from the husband to the wife and allows 
him to keep openly as many coucubines as be 
likes without any detiimeut to his marital 
rights, the slightest unfaithfulness on the 
part of the wife is severely punished. A 
Mahomedan husband in British India inoura 
no legal peoalty, civil or crimiDal, by tailing 
to observe conjugal fidelity. Bat if & Maho* 
medao wife is disobedient or unfaithful to 
the husband she may be divorced or driven 
out and deprived of her right of niaintepanoe. 
Under tho Hindu Law also the faithfulness of 
the wile IS strictly enjoned a&d for the 
slightest unfaithfulness she is depitvcd of 
all her conjugal rights, inclnding her right 
of maintenance. But the husband need not be 
faithful to her, as be does not lose any of 
his legal rights over her by becoming un- 
faithful. Consequently, if the wife refuses 
to live with him on the ground of his infi- 
delity, ha may force her with the help of 
the court of law to come back aod live 
with him. The text of ilauu upon which 
the Jaw regarding this matter is based runs 
as follows : — 

'Though unobservant of approved usage or 
enamoured of another woman or devoid of good 
qualUies, yet a husband must constantly be revered 
as a god by a virtuous wife ’ 

An eminent Hindu lawyer in justifying 
this precept has said, 

‘The feelings which it serves to engender 
often enable tho wife calmly to bear her lot, 
however unhappy, and to try to propitiate a cruel 
hnsbuid. and often prevent those vam bickerings 
which can only embitter life.’ 

With dne deference to the opinion of this 
learned lawyer it may be pointed out that one 
of the primary objects of law is to mete out 
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justice to all, and Uio law which ensures 
peace entirely at the expoaso of one patty 
fails to fulfil one of its primary objects. 

■' Even at the present day a Uindu marri- 
age is recognised as a gift of the bride to 
the bridegroom by the father nr ^ any other 
relation of the bride, so the bride is not 
an active agent, but is merely the object 
of the gift by the legal guardian. While 
no raairiage according to the Uindu law 
can be valid unless the bridegroom willingly 
accepts the bride, there is no provision for 
taking the consent of the girl at the timo 
of the marriage and it is perfectly valid 
oven if the girl is given in marriage against 
her wishes. Want of any provision for the 
consent of the bride might have had some 
jnstification when every girl used to be married 
during minority, but there is no justification 
for it at tho present time when many Uindu 
girls are being married after the attainment 
of majority (A Hindu girl in Bengal attains 
majority for the purpose of marriage oo 
completion of the fifteenth year). If the 
Hindu Law still continues to ignore tho 
necessity of an expression of the brides 
consent at the time of the marriage whicb 
creates a tie for her from which she can 
never free herseli it merely shows that the 
law has not ceased to look upon woman as 
a perpetual minor. 

Of course, I do not for a moment want to 
suggest that all marriages among tho Hindus 
are unhappy because there is no provision 
ip law for ascertaining her opinion at tho 
timo of her marriage or because the legal 
position of the wife is inferior to that of tho 
hnsband. The majority of the Hindu couples 
axe^ as happy as any couple in any other 
nation or community, and an occasion may 
not arise in the lives of most of tho Hindn 
wives when they may feel tWt their position 
is one of subordination to tlioir husband. 
But that does not justify the disabilities 
which have been imposed by our law upon 
our •women. One of the objects of law 
certainly, is to guard against the brute in 
man, and the husband may and docs some- 
times prove himself a brute. But the law 
has imposed so many disabilities upon our 
women that she can hardly get any relief 
from a court of law when she may want to 
save hotself from the oppressions of an 
inhuman husband. 

Hinda ' t? **,'™ ttat 

leSsniH^r “ot Koonniso divorce. Non- 
tecoBmtioii oi dlvoroo would haro meanl 


equal couvouicuco or iocooveuioiice both to 
tho husband and tho wife if Hindu raarriasa 
had beco monogamous. But tho husband 
boing froo to marry any number of wives,- 
it has placed tiio wife in a position relatively 
of tho greatest disadvantage. I know of a 
recent case in Dacca which would _ illnstrato 
my point clearly, A girl belonging to^ a 
rospoctablo family in this town was niarricd 
to au educated young man well placed m 
life. Within a very short time of tho 
marriage, the young man, somehow, became 
alienated from his wife, sent her _ away to 
her father’s place and married again. While 
tho hnsband could feel no inoonvoaiooce for 
what ho had done and could get on in life 
as if nothing untoward had happanea, 
the law • is so one-sided and faulty that 
the wife must spend her days alone and in 
misery, and yet in subjection to a legal 
bond from which she cannot release herself 
unless she is prepared to abandon her 
society and religion. So long as she remains 
a Uiodn she most suffer because the law 
regards her marriage as a 
thoicfore, indissolubla But if sbu bsMmes 
a convert to anotbor rellKioo, sbo becomes _ 
ontillod to a dlssolnlion of marriage and tna7 
marry again, provided her husband refuses 
to live with her. So long as Hindu Law 
does not recognise dissolution of marriage 
oven in such exceptional cases, it merely 
puts a preininm upon apostacy on tho part 
of such victims of that law and faith. 

Slahoruedan law in India recognises 
divorce, but the rules are one-sided. They 
appear to have been enacted solely for the 
booefil of tbo husband who may divorce 
his wifo at his mere will and pleasure 
without assigning any reason, while the wifo 
can never divorce herself from her husband 
without bis consent. Neither cruelty uor 
conjugal infidelity on tbo husband’s part nor 
negloct or inability to afford proper main- 
teoanco to the wife, will enable her to claim 
a divoTCO. This is placing tbo wife ontiroly 
at tho mercy of the husband. He may at 
any time get rid of her, while she cannot 
get a divorce oven for a just cause. 

Among Chrlstiaus conjugal infidelity on 
tbo part of tho wife is always a ground of 
divorce in India, but the same offence on 
the part of the husband would not authorise 
divorce unless it is coupled with some 
aggravating circumstances like cruelty or 
desertion. Morally the offence is the same 
by whichever party it is committed, so the 
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Eoglisb Mairimonial Causes Act of 1923, has 
given equal facility to the husband as 
as the wife to get a divorce if one of them 
proves nnfaitbful. Let us, in the next place, 
discuss the proprietary rights of the husb^d 
and the wife in each other’s property. In 
England marriage formerly operated as a 
conveyance to the husband of all the property 
which the wife possessed at the time of 
marriage and whatever she subsequently 

acquired. The wife had no corresponding 

right or advantage. Marriage in England at 
this time, converted the husband and the 
wife into one person in the eye of 
law and that person the husband. The 

Married Woman’s Properly Act of 1882 
wrought a considerable change in the 

relations of husband and wife by allowing 
her to retain all her property and by giving 
her absolute control over it The Admini- 
stration of Estates Actof 1025 has gone a step 
further and equalised the positions of the 
husband and the wife regarding the proper- 
ties of each other at the terraioatiou of cover- 
ture. Afterpayment of funeral oxpeoso and 
debts, the surviving husband orwifeoftho 
I intestate takes, according to the provision of 
this act. the personal chattel and a net sum of 
£1000. if there is any residuary estate left 
after tbi«, then, in the case whero the 
deceased leavea issues behind him, half of the 
residue and whero the deceased leaves 
no issues behind him, the whole of the 
residue goes to the surviving husband 
or the wife for life. So that in England at 
the present time, whether during coverture 
or the end of it, the husband and the wife 
stand on exactly the same footing regarding 
rights in each other’s property. 

Both the Hindu Law and the Mahomedao 
Xaw ID India bave always recognised the 
proprietary rights of women and were, thus, 
in this regard in advance of the English 
Law as it was before 18S2 But while ouc 
law in India has remained exactly what it 
was several centuries ago, the laws of 
Eoglacd have changed within the last 50 
years to the great advantage of the woman. 

Tho Hindu Law, however, recognises 
merely a limited proprietary right of a woman 
except in certain special kinds of property 
' technically known as her own peculium or 
strWian. Among the Hindus, whenever a 
woman is found to be the owner of a pro- 
perty, the presumption is that she is entitled 
merely to enjoy the income of such property 
during her lifetime and after her death it 


is to go to the heirs of the last male owner. 
Normally a Hindu woman does not possess 
the power of selling, mortgaging or making 
a gift of any of her properties excepting 
her itridhan. But during coverture she 
cannot transfer even her own peculium 
without her husband’s consent, excepting 
properties received by her as gifts of affec- 
tion from relations, known as her Saudayika 
slndhan. Even the property which she may 
buy with her own earnings, she cannot sell 
or make a gift of or bequeath by will 
without the consent of her husband. On 
the other hand, the husband, when in need, 
is allowed by Hindu Law to appropriate 
the siridhan of the wife without her con- 
sent and even against her wishes The law 
is worse regarding the earnings of a mariied 
woman While the wife cannot spend her 
own earnings without the consent of bee 
husband, the latter is entitled to take away 
such earnings Irom the possession of the 
wife even without any necessity and spend 
them in any way he likes. This and, indeed, 
most of the disabilities, legal and social, of 
the Hindu woman of to-day, are relics of a 
past, when women of ail castes were consi- 
dered to be DO better thou Sudras The 
eofraoebisoment of tho wife and mother 
has failed to keep pace with tho progressive 
enitaoebisemeat even c! the eUve. It 
high tinio for us to realise that the union 
of husband and wife does not mean domi- 
nation of the husband over tlie_ wife and 
completo elTdCfraent of the wife’s individuality 

The Mahomedan Law, so far as the pro- 
prietary right of the wife is concerned, is 
more liberal. Her property belongs to her 
in ber own right, to deal with it as she 
likes ; if she is a wage earner, her earnings 
■petoDg to ^61 a'DstJiute^y w'rtuutfi. vul 
ou tho part of the husband to intermeddle, 
or appropriate them. 

On the death of the husband the widow, 
according to Hindp Law, is entitled to in- 
herit his properties in the absence of any 
issues, provided she ^^as faithful to him 
at the lime of bis death. The husband also 
is entitled to inherit the Slndhan of the 
wife on a similar contingency but tbe law 
does not enforce the conditiou of fidelity 
upon him. Moreover, owing to the general 
incapaciiy of women in Hindu Law, tbe 
wife gets a limited interest in the property 
which she inherits, while the husband takes 
tbe property absolutely. Among the Mabo- 
medans, while tbe husband inherits one-fourth 
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of the wife’s property on her death, the wife children, in short, belong to the father and 
inherits only one-eighth of the husband’s after his death to his nominee and not to 
property. the mother. 


Next we come to the legal position of a 
mother. In an Indian family, the father’s 
claims upon the children are always consi- 
dered to bo superior to those of the motlier. 
Both according to the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan Law the father is the natural guardian 
of the person as well as the property of the 
minor children and so long as he is alive, 
the mother is not entitled to exercise any 
control over them or their properties. If the 
f.-ither and the mother are living apart, the 
father, as a matter of right, has the custody 
of the children, however young they may be. 

In the matter of educating the children or 
in the matter of giving the daughter in 
marriage, the father’s voice is always to 
prevail in preference to that of the mother. 
Even in the case where a Hindu father 
becomes a convert to another religion, he 
retains his rights over his children Bnt if 
a mother changes her religion, the Court 
may at the intervention of any relation, 
remore the child - from the custody of the 
mother and place it under any person who 
may profess the religion of the f.'iUier. 
Normally, tho mother becomes the guardian 
of tho children after the death of the f.ithor. 
but a Hindu father may, by word of mouth 
or bv writing, nominate a guardian for his 
children after his death, so as to <>xc1ndo 
even the mother from the guardianship. 
According to Hindu Lw, tho mother’s right 
of giving a daughter in marriage is postponed 
not only to that of tho father, bat to that of 
all the paternal relations of tho daughter. 
Tho position has no doubt beoo to somo 
extent ameliorated by statutory enactments 
and by the assumption of power W tho 
Coart to modify tho operation of tho personal 
law of tho parties in the matter of appoint- 
ment of guardians in tho interest of (bo 
children, but tho general character of the 
law renaains as outlined above. The right 
of taking a son in adoption according to 
Uipdu Law belongs to tho father only and 
not to tho mother. Tho father may adopt a 
son not only without the consent of the 
mother but oven against her wishes and the 
recognise him as her 
adopted shall 

f 'h” "'Other 

a mother m ^ the law does not allow 
adoptioa without 

I'l'tc.i aulhonty from tho father. Indian 


The English Law regarding the custody 
and the guardianship of children, it should be 
obsoryed, was not dissimilar to the Indian 
Law io material respects up to 1925, when 
the Guardianship of Infants Act was passed. 
This Act recites that Parliament by the 
Sex Disqualification ''Removal) Act of 1919 
and various other enactments has sought to 
establish equality in law between the sexes 
and that it is expedient that this principle 
should obtain witli respect to tho guardian- 
ship of infants and tho rights and respon- 
sibilities conferred thereby ; and enacts, that 
where in any proceeding before any Court, 
the custody Or upbringing of an infant or 
the administration of any property of tho 
infant or the application of the incomo 
thereof is in question, the Court iu deciding 
that dispute shall regard the welfare of the 
infant as the first and paramount considera- 
tion whether the claim of the father is 
superior to that of tho mother or the 
claim of the molhor is superior to 
that of the father. The mother is to have 
a right equal to that of the father to apply 
to the Court in respect of any matter afleot- 
ing the infant. A daughter in a Hindu 
family, wltothcr married or unmarried, has 
DO right to inherit the property of the father 
so long as a son is in existence. Tho son, 
however well placed iu life, inherits tho 
whole property of tho father to tho entire 
exclusion of the daughter, however helpless 
or poor she may bo. Tho distinction, on 
tho Score of sex, is nowboro so prominent 
in llindn Law as between sons and daughters 
in the matter of inheiitanco. There is no 
other system of law which ignores tho 
daughter in such a way. English Law does 
not, at tho present time, make anydistinctioQ 
between sons and daughters for (ho purpose 
of inheritanco of tho properties of the father 
and the mother. The Mahomedan Law 
gives to a daughter half (ho share of a son. 
Tho Indian Succession Act, which is appli- 
cable to tho non-Uinda and tho non-Mahom- 
edan inhabitants of India, speaks of lineal 
descendants who should inherit, without 
making any distinction between sous and 
daughters. Tho grave domestic problems 
which attend tho procuring of luarriogcs 
of maidens in Hindu families, would, it sooms 

10 me, bo bronght materially nearer Bolution 

11 the law wero to recognise the right of the 
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daughter to share iu the inhenlance with 
•the son. 

According to the Hindu Law prevailing 
in Bengal the relationship with a sister is 
not recognised at all for the purpose o£ 
inheritance. When a Hindu brother dies 
leaving behind him no other relation excepting 
a sister, his property, on his death, is 
^cheated to the crown because the sister 
is not an heir. But if an unmarried sister 
dies leaving slridhatt, the brother sacceeds 
to all her properties to the exclusion of all 
other relations. 

I hope, I have been able to show that the 
legal position of a woman in India isdecidedly 
inferior to that of man. Whether as a wifo 
or as a mother or as a daughter or as a 
sister, she always occupies a sobordioato 
legal position in the family. Of conrse, I do 
not even for a moment want to suggest that 
we yield to any nation in our respect for 
women because of their inferior legal position. 
On the oootrajy, they are the real mistresses 
of our household and respect for womeo has 
been one of the chief characteristics of the 
people of Aryavarta from very ancieot 
times. “Where women are honoured’’, says 
Mauu, "there the deities are pleased, but where 
they are dishonoured there all religious ntes 
become useless.” “Strike not even with a 
blossom”, says another sage, “a woman guilty 
of a hundred faults”. Bnt how^rer deep onr 
respect for women may be, we are not 


justified in keeping them in legal subordina- 
tion to men, becanso it is the peculiar 
function of law to step in to protect an 
individual, just wheu the purely social forces 
fail him or her. A person suffers from legal 
disabilities when he is a lunatic or an idiot 
or an infant — that is to say, when he Is less 
than a normal human being either in intellect 
or ia maturity No man at the present time 
would contend that a woman as such is 
inferior to man in intellect or in any other 
respect Individual for individual, many 
women are immeasureably superior to many 
men in tiie^e respects Wby then is this 
legal infettority of women to men in India? 
All the civilised nations of the world are 
giving equal rights to them. Indians only 
are lagging behind We are the only people 
on the face of the earth who are still content 
With Jaws which were suitable for men who 
flonnshed duriog the Middle Ages. 

So long as we do not gne equal legal 
status to our women witbin the family, the 
people outside India will cootioue to look 
down upon us and our claim for recogoitiou 
as the equals of other civilised nations of the 
world will remain unjustiSable. We have a 
long leewoy to make up In this matter, and 
DOW that the women of India have been 
enfranebised. it rests entirely with (hem to 
pool their forces together and compel the 
legislatures to give them equal rights with 
men. 


'OOUNOIL WITHIN COONCIL” WHICH RULES THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS* 


Bt jyOTI SWAKDP GDPIA 


I ^OR sometime past the idea has been 
i gaining gronnd that the League does 
not stand fortheideals which were adver- 
tised to actuate its promoters wheu it was 
brought into existence. It is not a demo- 
cratic body — such as it professes to be— in 
which every number, big and small, has an 
equal voice and an equal control bnt it is a 
gathering, international only in 'name, in 
which a group of four or five big powers, 
who have formed a clique within themselves, 

* The Tnotations in Ibis arfide are from 
The Lender of Allahabad. 


rule and dominate mostly to their advantage 
and to the detriment of small powers. This 
view of the working of the League has been 
often discussed in Che press, the pnbii’c 
platfocin and possibly at many a private 
conversation, bat it was only at the last 
session of (he League that these feelings were 
for the first time openly expressed by a 
delegate on the floor ot the house itself. A 
Renter’s message from Geneva dated 
September 8, 1027 says: 

“Vociferous applanse nunctuated the vigonrons 
spe^ ot Mr Ilambro (Norway) who freqaentlr 
glaring in Sir Austin Chamberlain’s direction. 
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criticised the woik of the Couocil and spoke of to the council it its mcmbera 

ri„ nf M,r. ‘pAnnmt wUtiin ftnnnmP «r!Ml fhrt f! n nmatlC CeiltrOS of the great 


discussing an important agenda betora the Utter 
submitted by the General Council. Mr. Hambro 
finally asked why the under-Secretanes ol the 
Ijcasue i'eloiiKed only to tho great powers and 
Raid tliat Norway admired the work of the 
Secretariat but it would do even more if th^ 
powers that were still outside were brought 
inside 

The delegates rose and patted ilr. Hainhro on 
his back as he returned to his seat. 

Big tnen when they ait in big assembUo^ 
generally indulge in high sounding platitude^ 
and complimentary epithets and one need not 
always put much itnpoitance on such etv 
pressions. But when a small member stands 
on his legs in a sedate international gathering 
oi diplomats and statesmen and musters courage 
to openly make a grievance fo the face of 
tho stalwart members that their conduct ha^ 
not been proper, it may safely ho presumed 
that there must have been a cousiderabl^ 
yolumo and intensity of feeling on that point. 
The locifcrous applause which pKnetmteq 
Mr. Ilambro’s speech and the unusual inar^ 
oi approbation and commendation which 
prompted the delegates to pat Mr. Hambro 
on hia back under the very nose of the bi^ 
members whose conduct was so directly and 
seriously impeached show that his feelings 
wore fully shared by tho delegates of many • 
small states, and that tliey felt very strougly 
on this point 


powers. 

Rasping criticism indeed ! And yet how 
true and direct ! and tho beauty of it seems 
to be that it created such a profound im* 
pression that no delegate would even cry out 
"Question”. . 

The nierabors of the Council within 
Council” seem to have realised the signin- 
anco of ilr. Hambro’s speech ; for after tica 
days both hi. Briand and Sir Austin Cham- 
berlain tried to meet the charge levoUed 
against them. Reuter’s message dated Geneva, 
September 11, says : 

“In the course of the Assembly debate M. 
Btiand replying to Mr. Hambro’s insiuoatioas cavo 
assamaca that the ststesazes ol Iho Great 
Powers in conversing outside the League, wbilo 
here, never desired to impose any decision on the 
Asbomhly because all wore ■ wOTking lor tho 
Universality of tho League. , , , , , 

Sir Austin Chamberlain followed and coDteDdod 
that the work done m conversations helped instead 
of impeding coundl’s work.” 

Whatever little satisfaction il. Btiaod aud 
Sic Austin may have derived by giving ByS 


oxplnoatioD, tho cumulative effeot ^ 
Ilambro’s attack and the dofooce of the big ■* 


Tho detailed accounts published lately <)f 
tho speech of 3Ir. Hambro may bo suni. 
marised very brieily thus: 


“Tlio .attack was delivered by Mr. Hambtp, 
the representative ol tho Norwegian Govctq. 
meut, who docl.arcd that an impression bad not., 


powers cannot bo lost upon tho world. Me, 
Hambro’s complaint was direct and conolso. 
He enomerated his griovances. cited documen- 
tary evidence (viz, the ciiculation of tegular 
agenda) and suggested radical cure for this 
unhappy development. 

Tbo reply camo a hltlo too late, at least 
so late as to allow it to be said that the 
"Council within Conned” mot in another 
coodavo and briefed its two stalwarts wbo 


cainiiis Rronnd durins the last two years that d’o charges by laboured speeches, 

there was wiihin the Council of the League a 8Qtt They were neither precise nor direct They 
QlBuprrmo ‘«ancjl meclmc at thesamo tune, but in x «;„i 

pnv.iio to disfu's problems wilh which the Couo^ categorically denied the charges nor 

itself was to deal at a Latter stage, that regu^r the ovtaenco, which was doubtless in 

a.;cod.a had boon rirculatod for such raeetiDCJ aijd their possession, but instead tried to convince 

bS Thv, omUharo said that 


^Nliolc. Lvery non-pcrmaacnl member ol the 
Cciinci), ho said, was jusUflod in watcliinc with 
!»-alousy the Bs'mi-vTivatQ debbcratioiis at Geneva, 
lla cmpliasiRcd that tbenumberof active dipIoroaiM 
amonij the dolcgalc.R lud been incrcaviog and draw 
allcntioa to the feeling that tho tnaJiUons cf h,n 
<.tit..03-.auc carreer were not in favour of imtiViCjiy 


there is uo "Council within Council” and 
that whenever the delegates of tho big powers 
meet at Genova they do not discuss beforehand 
Hie agenda of the next meeting of tho 
League Council In support of their case 
they could have hid on tho table of tho 


th f -vlcy ibxt it woaid ci^c g reater i»litic 3 l'l^i|ly 9* which ilr. Hambro 

^ sUlcs are reprcspiitcd bp a 

Vm ^ wr'tM i . andimlc^^ many of them 

Mr” bj putuio,^ 


lrapo-,sibIc V., 

*!U t'pfi/Vri.ij# ai-j4isu»(. 


bad made dlicct reference. They could 
have promhed to appoint Under-Secretaries 
OI other .N’jtionalities .and thus set at rest 
Iho doubts and fears of Mr. Hambro and of 
those who applauded aud patted him. But 
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they chose none of those ways! Both of 
them admitted by implicatioa the existence 
of these secret meetings. What they did was 
really to ask the delegates to believe io their 
good-faith and to take it from them that their 
aim was in consonaoca with the high ideals 
of the League. This can hardly be said to 
be the right way of appealing to those who 
directly impeach your honesty and good-faith. 
A thief in the dock might as well say that 
the complainant must believe in his good- 
faith and that he removed the complainant’s 
things in a spirit of brotherhood. Whatever 
it may be. it is an affront of the greatest 
magnitude to the League Assembly and 
League Council that the delegates of the big 
powers who are better organised and have 
permanent seats on the League should 
settle betwoco themselves their future conrso 
of conduct in the regular Council meetiogs 
and register their previously-planned decrees 
by the superior fotco of their name and 
vote. 

It U not only Mr Hatubro and the 
delegates who applauded him who mako a 
grievance of the big powers ruling and 
dominating over ovory activity and decissoo of 
the Laagne. but that is a general feeling and 
has been freely ospressod in oumeroos 
papers and periodicals. The Hound TabU for 
September says.— 

“A few weeks atro a well-kno^Q delcirate to 
past Assemblies iv as asked whether he would, as 
IQ previous, years, be found renreaenttoz bis 
country at ueneia Is September He replied that 
he thouslit not ; that it no loozer seemed worth 
while comiaz: that the smaller states iiero com- 
pletely powerless ; and that, as reprcsentativA of 
one of them, ho mizht as well stay at horns. That 
view ot tho ceneial situation at Geneva may be 
justified or not, hat tLit it has for the la^t three 
or four years been sle^iiy crowinR, UU it has 
IfcoiDO a Tea] dialer to the r* 

undeniable. Unless the tendency of zreat aod 
small states at Qeueva to drift apart can be 
quickly arrested, and some new demaastration 
of real solidarity provided, the- elfect cot on the 
Loazue itself, but on the whole evointion of io- 
teroational relations wiU be senons. This at any 
rate is the consider^ opinion of many of tho 
most sober and experienced observers of tho 
workinz of the League in the last seven and a 
half vears of its existence. 

The London correspondent of the Leader 
wrote . 

“There soems to Ic no doubt that tho smaller 
nations are gettins tired of theMomiaation of the 
a3a.rs of the Le.izue hitherto by the toreiso 
powers of the Locarno powers. They do not 
d'slike secret diplomacy so much as they d^ike 
to think that deasions are taken over tkeir ne^ 
and that they aro thereafter required to resatet 
decrees npon those dcci^iocs. 


The direction in which the League is 
moving should bo clear to every one who 
cares to look ahead. The Leader has correctly 
(Uagoosed the position of the small powers 
aud given a timely warning to the big 
powers, when it wrote . 

“In a number of important cases afTectinz 
Bmall states the big powers concerned disposed 
them of in piivate conference behind the back of 
ttio Leazue Council. If this state of affairs continues 
the smaller states may cut off their connection 
with the L^ajfuo which will not bo able to survive 
this defection If in actual practice tho League 
13 merely the instrument for recording the deci- 
sions of the biz powers, the small states Mould 
natvually b© unwiUins to associate themselves 
with an onranisatiOQ which only subsen’cs the 
interests and ambitions of the great powers and 
hides Its real chanutcr behind a high sounding 
name The signs of restiveness they have shown 
should serve as a warning to tho big powers Mho 
have been treatmz the small states as if they 
were pariahs ' 

It 1'' clear that if the small powers want 
to tcmaiu ID (he League, ni( only as silent 
and doaimy members only to give the 
League a high soQndiog and sanotiSad name, 
but are determined to make their presence 
felt and to make the League a truly demo- 
cratic body, sucb as it professes to be, then 
it IS their paiamount doty to organise them- 
selves so that they might mould the future 
IO accordance with its declared objects and 
not remaio content by contributing annually 
to Its funds and attending its meetings 
regularly only to let the big powers run the 
whole show in their name. 

They must to it that toe power within 
the becreUnat is not monopolised by tho 
big powers, but u cieiihj dulnbuled betweea 
all the states, big and small alike. The 
important posts io the Secretarial mast bo 
so distcihated that tho MaUoaaU of all tho 
states Gcctipr sa eqsal posittaa «v,fh 

rei>pect to salary, position, power aod 
mOueocc over the Secretariat work of the 
League. If necesi>ary and leasable, some 
of tlie posts might bo made tenable for a 
fixed term and may be given by rotation to 
different nationalities. 

The permanent seats within the coancil 
most be immediately abolished. It is incon- 
gruous to all principles applying to democratic 
iostitutions that any set of members should 
bare permanent and irtemoveable seats 
withia its executive. Such members 
are sure to become organised and 
consequently in a position to rulo the 
iastitatioQ. Thus all the seats in the coaccil 
must be t^'Towa open to election, f 
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election of one-third of [the total number of 
seats should taho place every year and the 
elected members must continue for three 
years, and after having served their torui 
they must bo ineligible to stand again for n 
definite number of years so that every 
member may get a uniform chance of 
serving on the Council. Thus and thus alone 
will every member, big and small, command 
tbo respect and meet the treatment of 
equality which is due to every member of a 
democratic body. 

Mr. Hambro rightly complained that the 
diplomatic clement within the League and 
its council is very strong. Diplomats .are 
bound to think in lines of their respective 
countries. They aro sure to stand for 
and try for greater power and concessions 
for their own countries without regard to tho 
fairness of their claims. It is impossible for 
them to think internationally or to work for 


international weal. As the disputants to a 
litigation cannot form themselves into a 
committee and honestly and fairly adjudicate 
upon their rights and liablities, so diplomats, 
with narrow nationalistic outlooks, cannot sit 
properly in an international body. Therefore, 
either a dual* chamber of, persons with au 
international frame of mind, should be formed 
to sit above the Nationalist Chamber (i. o. the 
present League) to inspire, guide, direct and 
correct the Nationalistic leanings of that body, 
or tho League should consist of a mixed 
eleiuont of delegates who are diplomats, viz, 
engaged in tho governance of their countries 
and of persons who will take au intoru.ational 
view of tho problems which come up 
for discussion. Their presence is sure to 
oxerciso a sobering effect on the nationalists 
and perhaps the work of the League will 
then progress more smoothly and to tho 
greater good of the world. 


A SONG OF SPEED 


J.icr ailpti n the ages. 

Jhicovr far ue go, 
ll’e Unrn, from htslorg's pages. 

The mift Jr^ui&e the 
And f ur less opt i>» conveuiit/j 
Ihe tfieiilieth-erntury's ilfifl 
Is the ntiaeiil I'teaclur's sayhig. 

"The race \s not (a tho suifl." 

In d-iya '»hcn people walked or rode. 

Oa highways uopatrolied. undialkcd.1 
'llio lew who drove or who hcslrodo 

A noffio looked down oa those who walked 
Irom arrcs;.ia(o (or iKaomarc) 00.11)10 
To apprccsale iho hare-and-tortoiso faUc. 


Next came the cracial moment when 
Comhustion’s dread internal force 
Bestowed the motor-car on men 

And from the high way drove tlia horse. 
Trcohd tho swiftness of the cyciiotr million 
And placed the flapper oa tho deadly pillion. 


Tlje cost of living has come clown .* 
lint, as wo gatticr from the Press. 

Alike in country and in town 

Tlio cost uf dyings growing less. 

For Sneod. tho modern irafflc-Kcapcr, checks it. 
AfforUmg us u swift uncostly exit 


But when tho populace hcganl 
u ,» the universal Uko 

1 >^U> ndrr and pedcstnaa 
I't, .‘M ‘ntmlcr with dislike. 

Vr*'"** * unindigaUd loaUiing 
rur h .3 isKulLir I'w.ture and his clothing 


Yet walkers, though a dwindling crowd. 

By Btalisticiaus quite unawed, 

Krcct, undaunted and imliuwcd 

Still t-iko their peritoua walks abroad. 
tTntil the day when, legally forbidden. 

The maro of bhanks no longer may bo ridden. 

I'rum l\i)ich. 




The Poet on Unity 

In'Tndiaa Unity”— a small, beaatifnl dobo]. 
in The Indian (Singapotei — Rabindranath Tagure 
gives one more illumioating sign of the 
high mission which inspires his poetic soul 

When fate at your door ia a miser, the world 
becomes blank tike a bankrupt. 

When the emile that o'er brimmed sweet 
month, fades in a comer of the lips . 

When friends close their hearts to yoar face, 
and hours pass m lone lonely nights. 

When the time comes to pay yonr debts, bnt 
TOur debtors are one aoa all abseot. 

Then ia the season, my poet, to shat your doore 
tight with bolts and bars. 

And weave only words with words and rhymes 
with rhymes. 

When sudden you wake up one morning to find 
yonr fata kind to von again; 

When the dry river-bed of yoar fortune fills op 
ID uohoped-for showers , 

friends are lavishly loving and the enemies 
make truce for the moment . 

Buddy lips blossom in smile, black eyes pass 
stolen glances. 

This is the seasoa, my poet, to make a bonfire 
of your verses , 

And weave only heart with heart and hand 
with hand- 


Hr. Andrews ou Buddhism 
It cannot fail to interest one, and elevate 
one as well, — to know in what light a truly 
Christian soul of our days views Buddha and 
Buddhism. And this is what is done by 
C. P- Andrews, a true lover of Christ, in bis 
lecture at Colombo Y. Jf. B. A. (reproduced 
hj'Ihe Mdfca~Bo(iht) 

idr. C, F. Andrews said that Buddhism was 
never destroctive as far as he could see. lo every 
country where the movement had spread, wbelber 
in Siam, Burma, Ceylon. China Japan, Java or 
elsewhere it bad always accepted the tradilion 
—it had modified the tradition Inl it bad fault 
upon it Its own beautiful structure of love and 
compassion. What seemed to him to be the throe 
pre-eminent truths which had sunk into humaoi^ 
xhrouKh the early Buddhist teaching were : I'lrstly, 
the supreme teaching which might bo summed up 
m the word AAimsa— Larsilessness to ali creatores. 
For the first lime humanity, saw with clean eyes 
that merely to go on retaliating and striking b^k 

25—10 


wa> to be utterly stagnant ; hopelessly stationary. 
That was one of humanity’s greatest steps forward 
that was ever known in ail human history. The 
second great feature could only be enmmed up 
in the word which Buddhism seemed to have 
peculiarly made its own— compassioo. universal 
compassion Out of that refurniug Jove for hatred, 
out of that refusal to do violence came somethieg 
even wider That compassion embracmg not 
humanity but all the timid creatures of the world 
came the third and possibly in some ways the 
greatest of the new conception of life which came 
from Dnddha That was what he would call 
religious tolerance— the ceasing of religious w'ars, 
the savage, barbaric wars of one religion against 
another which bad disgraced mankind and de»med 
humanity. The pages oi humas history before the 
birth of Buddha were drenched with the blood of 
religioQv wars of ertermination and annihilation. 
Even m India Quite recently tbev had had 
these feuds of religion and so in Europe. But 
here from the very first Qautama. by the miracle 
of his personality, of bis compassion, by bis per- 
fect. all-embracing chanty, was able to keep aw^ 
from his followers aDythmg that at all entrenched 
upon what they called intolerance, They never 
got anything of bigotry That is my intrepreta- 
tion of your great treasure ’ 


Religion and the People 

The people were the c>b}aat o{ Buddha 
aod the early Buddhists, thinks Mr. T. S. 
Yidyarthi in T/ie D. A V. College Union 
Slagaiine. who finds Zoroastrianism fo be 
AtbanFise.; 

Let us take the case of Buddhism. Its 
founder was a pnnee and if he wished he could 
epread liis teligicu in that positicu more easily 
than be could do otherwise, but he knew that the 
pnncely power was not the proper power for the 
propigation of bis faith. He renounced the world 
and h^ame a Sanvasi. He did not look for help 
lo the Kings and Rajahs but he went amongst 
the peasants, the village folk, the poor and the 
lowly. The result was that thousands and ten 
thou'ands came m tlie fold of Buddhism m a 
very short time The Buddhistic leligicm ttourished 
and became a siafo religion. It was at its height 
m the days of Asoka. But soon after the Bbikshus 
became very case-loving .and a buiden upon the 
peop’e and when Buddhisui ceased to be a state 
reliaioD it began to decline. 

These two instances are sufficient to show that 
the neb pcoplo and the Rajahas are not to he 
depended upon for the propagation of any re • 
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interest by us all when tiio qacslioo of 
javenile marriages is apperniost in our miod. 

The rf^epUoa by ilia EoslisU Uomo Sacrotaix 
of womens depatation nrijins the raisiD:; of the 
stahitory minimum ages for marriage has focussed 
oablirt attpatinn on the fwt that in this matter 
~the, UnitPil Kingdom is still among the backvanl 
nations. It Ls not Kenerally realised that, as the 
law stands, a girl can marry at the age of 12 and 
a boy at Id. These minima are tarmals of the 
age of puberty as defined by Koman Ls\y, which 
rpmiins the basis of the Common liavofthe 
United Kingdom, and thus of many of the 0«er* 
seas Dominions and of several of the Slates of 
the U. S. A. Jnveniie unions aro. however, 
infrequent in this coantry, and o’oaiionajly we 
find as happened rerentiy at WeUmghorongh a 
magistrate czcrcisiog his discrelion and prohibiting 
the marriage : l<ut it is only m special circums- 
tances. eg, when parental consent cannot be 
secured —that a magistrate has juriadiclina. 

It is said that Hichard, Duka of York— who 
with his brother the boy King Edward V. was 
mnnlererl in the Tower of London by their node 
Richard ttl- was married at the age of C to Lsdy 
Mowbray, a child of about the same az& 
ouch an example of child marriage is rare— iboogh 
by on means nnique— ia Eoglish history, but the 
law does not recognise such infantile inioos* 

In tho United States, where a vast and complex 
-population intensifies most social problems, the 
camber of married children <s of snbstaotial 
proportions. The Russell. Saxe Foundation, which 
oondurted an enqairy into the matter. aooounce<l 
in 1925 that there were then apDroTimilely 3U. 
000 women and girls living in the United Slates 
who had begun their married lives as child bndes 
within the previous 30 years. Oi 240 child 
marriages which were made (he aubiect of eptyial 
enquiry, aver 23 per cent were celebrated when 
one of tho parents was under 14 and in a few 
cas»9 as yoneg os 11. 

India inevitably comes to mmd when the 
questionof Juvenile marriages is under consideration 
In many coses (tn India) the eO'Called marriage is 
reallv in the nature of a betrothal, and under the 
Children’s Protection Dill introduced by Sir llari 
Singh Oonr. immatare children would be proleeied 
against cohabitation even thongh Icgilly married. 

Tho League of Nations Adns-rv Commission 
for the Protection of Children and Young People 
has been conducting an enquiry into the stato 
of the law in vaiious conntnes. and an attempt 
may be made to bnng about some uniformity 
with a minimum age beyond the limits of child- 
hood. 

Indiau thought bas moved before the 
League; but, it remains to bo seen how Dr 
Oour’s and Mr. Sarda’s Bills are received by 
the oiGcials — mostlj of the United Kingdoo 
as they arc. 


Eeligtott and Politics 
The signiScant speech of Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nebra at Bombay in which, not UDiusli- 


liablf, ho tiiado poioted attacks on the much 
vaunted claims of a section of Indian 
political leaders that it is the Clod-ordained 
mission of India to save the world, provokes tho 
thoughtful editor of Prabuddlia Dliarata 
to make tho following instructive comments 
on the thoughts of tho new-school in Indian 
politics, of whom Jawahar Lai is tho spokes- 
man. 

One of (he items ot their programme is that India 
shoold he freed from the grip of religion. When 
they say that politics should be separated from 
religion, they are intelligible as meaning that 
politics should not be guided by religious opinions, 
by theology In this sense, it is quite, true that 
not only politics but also economics, social customs 
and rules, etc. should be freed from their theolo- 
gical bias and made absolntely scientific. 

Instioctivo and illuminating is tho lino 
of distinction tho writer draws between 
theology and religion in this connection : 

It IS extremely desirable that politics, etc, 
sbonid be separated from theology. But they 
must never b« separated from real religion. Real 
Tcligton roust permeate every sphere of life as far 
as possible 'and practicable Of coarse, religion 
should be conceived in its most rational and 
uoivarsol form. The aim should not be an attack 
against religion, bat the emancipation and proper 
devcIopiDGut of (ho so-calloJ secular aspects of 
life lo their cninhusiasm for the separation of 
'religion' and politics, they forget this trne aim 
aod loveigb against religion itself. Politics, 
etc. may bo separated from so-called religion 
and yet religion may fulfil all these and 
occupy tho highest place m the scheme of 
national life, if only we conceive rcligon m 
Its tme impersonal and universal form Such 
a religion can never impede tbo progress of men. 
on the other band, advances it. But it must never 
be understood that religion Is to endure through 
solTeraocc. Even if religion were to impede the 
matenal progress of the country, wo would insist 
on Its occupying the paramount position in the 
Dalional aspirations and activities, for India must 
bear witness, as it bas ever done in the past, to 
the fact that the spirit is (he real man and its 
tealUatjoa the highest and only end of life. 


Place of Jainism in Indian Culture 
Dr. Walther Schubring’s speech, extracts 
of which aro supplied by Tfie Jaina Oaxeitc, 
points to tho position of Jaina hteratuid 
ID Indian linguistic and cultnral research . 

[o order lo show how deeplv the Western 
Tndologicai world is obliged to Jam religion .and 
literature. I aculd like to proceed on a way 
similar to that of Leum.ion, who stared from Jam 
leg^d and fiction. The order m winch ho 
pioceeded might te called mtlueaoed by Western 
mentality, had not L^uraann previously proved 
himself as an authority in both religion and 
philosophy. For (he Earoiiean manner of becoming 
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acqaainted -with a foriego literature is to stody 
first the works of dramatists and poets from wmdi 
a good deal of the mentality of the people may 
immediately be gathered. So the . beginner m 
Sanskrit who wants to read an easier text, tneete 


invaders and their preservation^ in. tlia 
form is the least that can be ardently desired oy 
us now. 

The wonderful irrigation system and .cdk • 
Sanskrit who wants to read an easier iexi. iuv«>a ros skill has been spoken to }»? 

at once with stories from the important Jam Polo ^d Nuniz. The rema ns of a stone acqueauo 

versions of the famous Pandiaianira. When he used to supply water to the baths m the cnane 

has become capable of readiog lavya. he will, can still be seen near the .throne Platfor^ 

when interpreting Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, bereferred ^ot bring this short descnptipa of the raiP> 
by his teacher to the Parshvabliytidam of Jmasena to a close without observing tliat they aro ^ 

and the Kemiduta ol Vikrama., which seem to marvellous sight for the gods to see and toat iu» 
come so near to the poet’s original work. Tliese sacred place ought to bo a place of PilgrimaRa ioi 
two works are aa is well-known typical tor the every patriotic Indian as being . tbe only ^>naiu 
art of using the verses of another poet as a of .a vast Hindu Empire during tlio medieval 
supplement to each stanza of one’s own composi- period, 
tion. Further examples of master work appe^ in __ 

the numerous other iMryas and maJiak-avyas which 
all do honour to the Tiilhankatas and many other 
holy persons as well as in the siotras. I shall 
refer later on to their value as coneems language 

and metre ; here it mav be said that their stylo — ..... .................. — 

can hardly be surpassed. Fty the noble purpoM keen student of the songs acd poems of 


of praising the Perfect and Eoly Ones unites the 
highest artificiality with the pious enthusiasm of 
the poet. To name the one or other oi them 
wonld be equal to drawing water from the o^n 
by means of a bucket ; I must content my^ll by 
keeping to too types. And so I may briefly say 
that in those forma Jainism not only swks and 
finds its adequate religious exprc.ssioo. but also 
has, in Ua charitras and prabamiuis, developed 
typical features which variously enrich tho many 
sides of Indian literature. 


Sharanidask, a Hindi Poet 
Mr. Aoathnath Bose of Viswabharati, who i| 


the mediaeval mystics of India, notes tho 
following cbaTacteiistics in ‘Dbatanidasa, a 
Hindi poet of tho seventeenth centuryi’ . io 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

Like Kabir EbaraDidasa did not believe io idO' 
latry. Says he— 

^ iKl ^ ii 

Very often wo come across such sentiments io 
bis writings. But with a strange irony of fato 
an mage OI Krishna is to-day woishippod intno 
mailta which goes by the name of P 


The Rains of Hampi 
To ‘The Rains of Hampi.’ K. Raghava- 

chatyulu invites tbe attention of all in an 1 r' 

iftcrcsthB Mlide in The ?krinaSdan'toa“h™‘^fnrtiJs“S 

of the Andhra Historical Research ooctcly, character of Dbaraoi’s teachings tri^ to explain 
Ono peculiar feature as regards tho geographical away the proscnco of tho imago but to tho present 
ixjsilion of toe ancient city U iis impregnability wntcr his reasons did not seem to bo very coo- 
iD iho North. Tho double row of mouatains on vinciog. But this la not a solitary inatinco of 
cither sido of tho narrow and rapid Tuncabbadra such a phenomenon ; tho religious history qi 
formed a natural hairier rcpellins agcrcsstoa from, India beginning from tho days of Buddhism is 
the North. Another feature in the ruins is replete with such instances. 
too clos* \nter«iV»ct%ion ot too SMicius tcmplca Dhara,uw.a&a did nut disUnguish between iho 
t^loBjnrg to different religious sects. Jain, Saivito lliodus nod tho Muhamniadans : to him they were 
•md Vaishnavite. Tho numerous Jain temples all equal, aud their molhods of worship, though 
>llu<^trato tho tolciation of diffeicnt religious faiths api»rcatly^ conllicUng, led but to too satno final 
by too Viiianagar Kings. In fact, the J-sm temples 
scorn to dato many rcntuHcs before krtshaa llaya 
acd X10 Lear of Bukka in tho middle of tho fciu- 
tccnlli centun* t>quaring tip quaircls betwcoo Jains 
and Vai<>hnavitc 8 . Ucsidc.s tho visitor finds 
\ancus Nagikals used for serpent worsliip among 
toe ruins which i-how that kind of worship was 
also in vogue in Uicc>o d-iis. Many of the leinplcs 
are in ruins and if greater care i.s not taken tho 
wocdcilul monuments of ancient culture »iU 
•livirr<ar leaving behind only a m^ss of stones 
. Uae tihcr leatutc is tho fino sculpture found 
in kiiDon all the temples and sp,viany as has 
I'u.f “iove. JiHho Yiuhila and llira 

‘h** Stone I.mc* 

w.ii? '*‘ld But ooeburns 

• i!' »-"« “ S“ 

vj... j.*ica lo *a cajrnv&m 4.7'“* * - -• 


1^1, It does not matter by what 
dcsignato it. by Kama or Rahim. 

^iciRr I 

^ viit ti^fl ^ iiti rnrn ii 

And Dharanidasa was not tho solitary soul 
io.this track of mystical coutemplation io 
that ngc. 


Truth ia Literature 

J. C. Molony’s remarks iu 'Truth in Art 
- ™. Indian Review are, it must 

rxteet by the be admitted, neither loo early for Indian 
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litkraicurs of fho day nor too wide of the 
mark for them. 

Old Dumas, if he Tvrote shamebssly. at any 
rate made no pretence of writing otherwise : he 
did not soesrest that by his decidedly “warn” 
TOssases. be -wished to convey a moral lesson. 
The sensuality or sexaahty of the modem novel 
masijnerades as a desire to speak nak^ truth, 
but IS qnite palpably nsod as a bait to attract the 
prurient buyer. A modem book will ecarcelv sdl 
unless it tova -with the intimate relations oi the 
sexes : and sex is either plastered over the 
picture, or thrust into passages wherewith it has 
no logical or artistic concern. India has recently 
been perturbed by an attack on Indian morality. 
I do not assert that Indian morality is perfect or 
nnattockable hot the nnderlvinc motive of this 
attack was summed np for me by a crtUc eynicallv. 
and I fancy not untruthfully, bv the words, "it is 
for the delectation of the American virira " 

So much la cribrism of Art by others and bv 
myself. In my opinion the cntic no less fhm 
the creative artist, must work with an abidinir 
recognition of a Law without him He must 
give reasons impersonal as well as pcrsnoal for 
h'a praise or blame, such reasons a>ll not 
necessanly convince any particular man. but they 
should he intelligible to the majority of roeo. 
The critic, who through a cloud of verbiage 
merely conveys the fact that a thing pleases or 
displeases him per 8 oa%U 7 . is a cntic ''boUed”. ran 
to intellectnai seed Wholly to substitute subjec- 
tive for objective standards is to establish tyraonv 
or aparchv. Tyraosy and anarchy are stupid 
things, things not -worth the trouble of 
establishieg. 


A Hessage to the Toung; 

The high note of idealistic dedication of 
oneself for the highest cause is soanded by 
T. L. Vaswani in The Scholar in bis 'Message 
to the Young.’ 

Pe creative, not imitative. 

The paths of achievement are not the easy 
paths of imitation. 

Look not to Ifuscia nor Italy nor England for 
the needed to make India new. 

Leaniofihe experiences of everynation ; foflow 
none ; 

lie not conies ! Be yourselves ' 

Each nation must obey the law of evolntiou 
immanent in its own genius asd ideals. 

Imitation is self-suppression, freedom is self- 
jealiiaiiOD. 

fodi.s must be Ilerselh Her own self. 

No Kn'^sian socialism, no BntKh industnalism. 
no Western cult of aggressiveness or 
exploitation -ivill give India -what she is 
seeking through her deep unrest 

She has a world mission I , . » 

Therefore. I ask you to_ listen to tho voices of 
your prophets and rishis ! , , . , 

And in the strength at once of the ancient 
-wisdom and modern science, rebnilo into 
into a nation of the strong, a nation Ol tne 
free ' 

Will our Youth Movement heroes hearken? 


Hilk as a Drink 

Drink more milk, is one of the useful pieces 
of advice from Prohibition, which says: 

The Ministry of Agriculture in Great Britain 
are lanchmg a ‘drink more milk’ campaign. IE 
sufficiently supported as much as £1 00.000 may bo 
spent to seenre permanent results. The people of 
England, it has been found, drink less milk than 
those of other countries. While in America the 
children are given a pint per head per day and 
the average is not raujh less in Norway. Sweden. 
Denmark and Swit/ierland. British children get 
barely a third of a pint per day. Tests have proved 
that those brought up on an extra pint of milk a 
day have gnned nearly 7 lbs. and grown nearly 
2'A inches m the year, while those without milk 
only gained 3t/« lbs and grew only I’A inches- 
Not only do health giving and sustaining qualities 
recomend to ‘dnnL more milk' campaign but for 
the benefit of home industries, the farmer and 
bis cows and heifers and the increasing difficulties 
created by foreign competition all suggest the 
wisdom of the new c mpaign Britain will soon 
follow India in the true appreciation of "Mother 
cow 

It may be added that the devoted sons 
of ‘mother cow’ m India seldom got pur6 
milk or iiiffincul milk to drink 


Uental Life of the Europeans in India 


M C Meokel. M D. thus begins his 
article on 'ilental Uygiene among Europeans 
ID lodia’ in 2he Oriental Watchman : 


During the recent session of tho Far Eastern 
A^sotiation of Tropical Medicine, held in Calcutta, 
a paoor was read by Coloser Qerkelcy-Hlill of 
Itaochi, deoiing with the above subject. 

Colonel Berkeley-Uill drew attention to the 
fact that Europeans residing m tropical couotiiee 
frequently deielop a variety of mental abnorma- 
hties. Among those particularly noticeable are 
imUbility manifested over slightest ojoasions- 
uncontrollable temper. lowered moral consciousness’ 
anxiety, stressed religious sentiments on certain 
points, strong mentaj sex urge; and a variety of 
other mental abenationa. ft requires only a casual 
ob^rver to recognize the extent of these ineotil 
phases among Europeans residing in India. 


Baroda’s Annual Progress 
Oritish India may note tho following 
iostraettve revio.v of Biroda's Dewan regard- 
ing 'Baroda’s Progress jn Education' {produced 
id The Feudatory and Zemindan Indiaii 
and may consult its own record for the 
year for purpose of comparison: 

CoQsidenDg the nuinW of villages aal towns 
ID the State, ,it can. be said that on an average 
there is one institution per every town and 
village. 
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Approximately fixing 15 per cent, ot the male 
population as the average number of boys of 
school-going ago tho number of boys on the loll 
gives a percentage of 89’4 as against 88'u of the 
last year. Taking 12 per cent as the average 
number of girls of school-going age, the percentage 
of girls at school comes to oQ'G as against 55*1 of 
the previous year. 

There were 229 schools for the Antyajas 
(untouchables), of -which four were for girls. 
These were attended by 9,520 students. Besides 
these, 4763 Antyau children attended the ordinary 
Gujrati schools. Untouchability is losing its hold 
as is evinced by the fact that high class Hindus 
are coming forward to -work as tnachera and 
inspecors for the Antyaja schools. There were' 
four Antyaia boarding houses at Baroda. Amreli 
Patan and Navsari giving shelter and edneation 
to 137 students. 

Tliere -were 45 town and district libraries aud 
055 village libraries and 144 reading rooms during 
the year under report. The various branches of 
of the Library Department such as Travelling 
Libraries. Children’s Library, Ladies' Library and 
Visual Instruction Branch appear to have carried 
Uieir work satisfactorily. 


An Indian Iron Works 

Sit ?. C. Ray b\e«es the Mysore Iron 
■Works (in the ZIysore Economic Jbumn/)— an 
Indian enterprise out and out- in one of fho 
Indian States. The Works truly deserves his 
blessing, as the following will show. 

The Mysore Iron Works is In many respsots 
uniciue of its kind in India Apart from the 
-nroauction of pig-iron which is the main uroduct 
it incidentally turns out large quanUUos of 
wood distillation products, wood alcohol 
(methyl alcohol) itiethyl acetone, acetates, creosotes 
and pitch. For the recovery of these prodocts. 
it has tho biggest and most up-to-date plants. 
In a pioneering industry of this pature. it would 
bo idle to iook for immediate profits. Tako the 
history of Bengal Iron Works or tho Tata Iron 

Works. Both of these had to contend with 

immense and insuperable diBlcnlties in tho initial 
stages and even now the latter has been getting 
largo bounties from tho State directly or in- 
dirootly. 

It la gratifying to note that the staff has 

been Indianhcd from top to bottom. Tho 

saying goes ‘The hoar makes the roan.’ 
I feel confident that the heads of the 
several depirtmenta who havo been entrusted 
with the responsibilities will give a good account 
of themselves. 


Rates and Devclopmeut of 
Indian Railways 

Mr. S. 0. Ohose, with his lopg-stnodini 
a sound reasoning on tho Bates anc 


Devclopmeut of tho Indian Railways^ with tho 
followiag observations to support him. 

The fact that tiio Capital at charge of the 
East Indian llailway amounts to nearly 131 '* 
crores of rupees and that tho nett earnings vw 
between 7 and 8 crores of Jupces (which mak^ 
this Itailway tho greatest contributor both to the 
llailway revenues, and thus partly also to the 
Oenoral revenues of the ( 3 ovomment) S^F.^uora 
an impression that tho Railway is at the .height 
of its dovelopment and that nothing further 
could be done to stimulate its traffic and ^rnings. 
hut the mere fact that the dividend paid by the 
East Indian Railway went down, by 1 p. c- in 
1926-27 and that the Capital expenditure went up 
by 6‘/» crores of rupees in ono year (partly on 
new constructions) would alone tend to correct 
such an impression. 

Moreover, when it is remembered that tho 
Railway pisses through fertile lands, traverses 
are.a3 which are populous, touches iraportint towns 
and places of pilgrimage in Northern Indio, and 
that iospite of these facts and comparatively low 
working expenses tho percentage of, nett return 
on Capital outlay over the East Indian Railway 
amounted to less than 6 p. a against 7 P. c. m 
the case of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, there can no longer remam any doubt 
as to the ability of the East Indian Railway to 
progress further with tho development of its 
Uaffie. 


Land Situation in India 

The Linlithgow report is beforo tho public 
and agrarian questions are moro or loss 
arresting the attention of all. In tho following 
contribution Dr. Radhakanial Mukerjee 
loviows the general land situation in India 
under tiie caption 'Agratian Uusottlcoieut’ in 
the Indian Journal of Economics. 

As in all agricultural countries, so in India 
the problems of the land ore the most significant 
of national questions. The standard of living of 
tho Indian peasant cannot rise until a change in 
the land system supplies the essential economic 
basis of moro efficient peasant farming. Neither 
sdentifio agriculture nor co-operation can make 
much headway unless we reform the land system, 
now so serious a handicap to the prosperity of 
tho small farmers. In many parts of India tho 
peasant is unable under existing land settle- 
ment to make his occupation profitable. Indebted- 
ness weighs him down to an extent difficult for 
him to overcome at pievailing rates of interest with 
bis limited holding and uncertain toniiro : while 
the rate at which holdings are being transferred to 
the non-agricultural classes is indicative of a 
difficult situation. Tho inefficient system of agri- 
culture that prev.ail3, indeed, is connected less 
with tillage practice than with forms of tonuro 
now oversnadowins the ancient peasant proprietor- 
ship which formerly enjoyed the protection of 
the village oouirnumtips. 

The disruption of tlio village communities 
everywhere .has spelled agricultural decline. Tlio 
uibuse Dfcqiiitable rcgulationsaa reg-ards meudovrs, 
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pastaresroandd. tints, and irrigatioD-channels, 
and the dispersion of tho supply of free labour 
for common asricultunl tasks which formerly 
was facilitated by the associated life of the Tilla^ 
communities, has weakened the rural economy 
to an extent which neither new habits inculcated 
by education nor the consentioaal measuies of the 
Government can cure. I3ut peasant piopnetorahip 
has been weakened not merely bv the loss of the 
traditions of soaat and agncaltnral co-operation ; it 
also has been working its own decay by minnte 
fragmentation where there exists no check of a 
collective coparcenary coramnnity. 


Settlexs in Til&laya 

Malayan Miscellany has from Pro Patria 
an analysis of the causes which contribute 
to the flonrishing of the Chinese settlers 
in ^laUy while Jaffoese fail there. 

Let Q3 compare a typical Chinese and a 
Jaffoese youth startiocr in life in Malaya under 
almost identical conditions, and perhaps we may 
(tato some insight into the mental outlook of each 
and m some measure noderntand the cause of 
oar total f.iilnro compared to (he Chinese* As 
soon ae tlie Jaffoese youth gets a salaried appoint- 
ment ho starts saving with a feverish baste and 
remits home the major portion of hU monthly 
pittaDoe->not, mind you for the snpporc of his old 
and deenpt parents or for the edncation of his 
near kindred (tor in these thiogs there is bound 
to be a limit) but with the obiect of bnilding in 
time a palatial (?J house that is of no earthly use 
to anybody, and buying extensive areas of ooproOt- 
able land at uneconomic prices and incidentally 
by forcing up land values tarn worthy farmers 
in bis poor village into landless vagabonds. He 
spends a small fortune on his iseddmg ceiebraKoos. 
and finally when the time comes for retiremeet 
he hastens back home to harry himself in bis 
village, amply content to be the ‘‘lion’’ among the 
“Jackals” of his humble village! The Chinese 
vouth has a supreme centempt of all clerical work. 
Oovenment service with all its petty restrictions 
is anathema to him and if he taken to it. it is 
because owing to pcuveity and consegnent lack 
of capital he has no choice in the matter, lie 
however quickly saves up sufficient to make him 
independent of Government employment and when 
he thinks he has enough capital he regains and 
starts .a small commercial undertaking or 
joms bis friends cr relations in a planting or 
business venture, puts bis money into anything, 
m fact, that will bneg him a quicker and b^d- 
somc return on his bard-earned captial — and almost 
as a matter of course he succeeds. In a few years 
more be is a towkay, a power in the land of bis 
adoption. Or us let suppose (hat be is morecantions 
and* works on Ml he is due for pension; by that 
Pme he would find the ludicions investments ont 
of bis monthly earnings bringing in a decent 
income* Abstaining from useless ostentation 
ho carefully husbands his resources and lays the 
foocdations of a sound and profitable nodertaUng 
for his sons to take over and expand instead of 
their having to become, m their turn, desmsed 


quill-drivers or briefless barristers or similar 
burdens on soriety. 

The IcssoQ should not be lost on Indian 
settlers who leave ludia for other lands. 


Exclusion of Orientals From 
Western Lauds 

liie Nalional Christian Council Review 
reports the followiug . 

At tho Kansas Methodist Conference, oa the 
motion of Dr. E Stanley Jones (who. we observe, 
has decided that he shall not become a Bishop, 
but shall continue to travel by the Indian Ro.id 
with those whose hearts are seeking Christ, a 
resoIntiOD was passed approving restiiclcd imini- 
gration but demanding (he application of this 
policy to all nations on a q,aota basis. The resolu- 
tion describes the exclusion of Onentats as 
'invidioos. un-Amencaa and un-Cbcistian,’ and 
(he acquisceoce of Cbnstiaos m such treatment 
as *a negation of the spirit of Chnst and the 
claims of uaiversil brotherhood, to proclaim whwh 
missionaries of our Church are sent to these 
countries’ Another injustice to Orieniala .is 
dencuoced in a resolution pa«sea by the Adiuims- 
trativp Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of AmencA This resolution endorses an 
appeal, made by a number of Ameiicaa missionaiiea 
ID India, agamst the injustice done to naturalised 
American citizens of East Indian ancestry who 
have bwo deprived of their citizenship. Tina 
action, as well as the present immigration law, 
the appeal declares, ‘is an outstanding national 
wrong which has done mealcuiabja lojary to 
America’s moral influence in India and the 
East.’ 


A Brave Postman 

Labour, the mouth-piece of the postal 
employees recounts tho following brave 
account of a brave postman. 

“At about 2-30 a. a. on the 23rd May. 1923, a 
daring case of mail lobb^ry took place on the 
platform of the Bhabda Railway station m the 
distnol of Murahidabai. The dacoits. four m 
nunibcr, were following the postman Rajballahh 
nazra of the Bhabda Post Office while ho was 
commg with two mailbags on his shoulder, received 
from IbeE— 3 out section, towards the passenger 
sh^ to deposit them in the mail-chesb The 
Assistant Station Master who was present on the 
spot took them for passengers and demanded 
tickets from them who bluntly refused to produce 
tickets and one of them, all on a sudden, 
snatched one of the two mailbags from the 
postman. The brave and loyal postman without 
anv loss of time, firmly caught hold of the dacoit 
and felled him down on the ground and tried 
to recover the robbed mailbags but another man 
come to the rescue of his associate and began to 
mercile&>ty beat the postman with a bamboo 
Uthi and-transfeired the robbed mailbag tothe 
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other two mCQ of the Kang. The postman fought passed i.^vA^pcen 

coorageously with his assailants for full 20 college, closes m Zoology -iq a con- 

rainuies and cried aloud for help all the Ume, started Jxnd the Dmversity in 

The railway staff wero apparently too raudi sequential measure, had ‘ 

’ ■ come to the Toscuo oi the postman. Science Jl^ical Exarnuutiou sUrtea- jj^j^jj^gdlate 


The obiection raised to having an 
Science Medical Examination is that uw 
.iectsof Physics and Chemistry 


ranic-sttuck to 

The docoit finding it too difficult to disengage 
himself trora the deadly grip of the postman, .u _ . - - . 

threw off the cloth which he was wearing and aubj^ts of Physics ana who 

fled in state of nudity. The postman aavM the taught in a Science College by proicsso 
other bag and snatched the cloth and lathi of the will not necessarily know tho needs ot m 
dacoit. He was profusely bleeding on the head students. Curiously enough with tno xqo 
while the station staff came to him. He was and perniission of tJie Laicuua Vinivcrsu 
immediately removed to the Berhampore Sudder the professor of Chemistry m physics 

Hospital where he is progressing well. Tho Pcogaf- i*’,® and 

postman has, indeed, maintained the glorious that Coll.ege and the Professor of I hysiw 
tradition of the loyalty of tho subordinate postal Chemistry m Uio Carmichael Medial Goll^c 

employees and fought ^one against heavy odds all laymen. How can these .three protc . 

at the risk of Ms own dear life. know the needs of. medical . students ? If there 

to be an innovation, imaginary difficulties 


Admissaion in the Medical Colleges 

The following observations by ‘T/ic CalcuMa Examipation wore stated bv theCal^Mta 

Afcdicaf Gazette containing valuable sugges- University, practically the whole difficulty >»ou “ 
tions for the University authorUies on the the oandi- 

above llo^v when thousands of students SS^ul^be^ admitted on the ^ 

them oiamiaation. , „ , tt . 

with There 13 yet tiino for tlie Calcutta Univ#r®tty 
■ , HiSnV ftcnr U/ia itifficnilv and bv altOIlQft 


knock at the College^doors (most of 
come back in despair) will be read 
interest and attention'. 


A large number of students who have passed 
the Intormcdiate in Science Examination will seek 
admission in either of the two Medical Colleges 
in ncnKol. There are admission Committees in 


to think over this difficulty and by altotteS 
regulation r^uce the course of medical 8tuiin<“ “7 


regulation 
one year. 


Vernaculars and Universities 
hlr. Gopal Haidar in pleading in tbo 
weekly "Welfare for an early introduction 
uuii, vauu.u,.,ca. ucuvitti AuuvYicuav, ohiohu^oo. of lUo vemacular as medium of instruPtion 
intclliscnce, power to grasp nuestioos and ability concludes with this welUreasnnod suggestion 
to talk in good EngHsh are seen to. ,Yet it.cMDOt wbicb we invite our Senatorss and Syndics 

tnat fnn mofnn/t nr Qolnnrmn in nnnvn niinr.IRfn. ...... 

to take note of : 


both the Colleges and their task is very difficult 
Mete success in the I.Sc. Examination la not the 
only criterion to go by. Personal interview enable 
tho Committees to rojoct easily tlic physically 
unlit candidates. General knowledge, smartness. 


say that tho method of selection is above ciiticism. 
Tho Committees ol tho two Colleges have tried 
every possible means to arrive at the conccl 
solution and they have not yet succeeded. 

• In some ol tho Indian Universities the course of 
Modicai studies extends over five years only. Tbo 


We do not want to abolish Engliah iiHo 
BClher from our schools or colleges. As ni:itters 
stand. "WO believo it baa to be retained for some 
time at least, if not for all time, as a compiljs^iy 


Calcutta University in its great wisdom, wrould subject in which a competent knowledge sliouid bo 

not accept tho five years couisa Althdngb the detnandei of ail who go in for aecondary eduoatlon. 

Calcutta UniyeisitY fallowed tho advice of tho Uut. all tho E.a;ua. we want and pray for a mocker 

Qcncial Medical Council in many other matters. Uo in our vcrnacnlars which alone wo should 

Uuy did not see their way to allow medical ’ “ ' ' .... 

students to finish their scientific studies Iwfoie 
entering into their medical studiis. WTiai newer 
Univcrbilics in India found iiossiblc and practica- 
ble, tho Calcutta Univt-rsity did not, namely, to 


lia\o .an Intermediate Examioatioa in Physics. 


make it a point to servo white wo should make 
English Borvo us iu affiliating ouisclvcs with the 
world of tiiought outside. And. in everj Indian 
University a competent knowledge of tlie particular 
vernacular of the province should bo domanocd of 
all Ua scholare without exception who arc 


Biolcgy. Tlie argument .put permanent or habitual residents of tho province. 

Thus Calcutta University should make Bengalis. 
lor^h^ifnrK.n^^.^ Calcutta Imvcrsitv non-Bengali Indians. Anglo-Indians and Europeans 

!ud ibil^o^i stand- all at for an examination in Bengali. This ran bo 

& *Sh^ Umvcreily relaxed only in the case of those forctml scholars 

teca ,at.ii ihat tho sncatific subjects must Ic from abroad who come for research work 


Religion Inner Eiperience 

In an intensely sincere article of Mr. 
Woremas Scudder on ‘A Quest of Homan 
B^rothers \a The TForW Tomorroiv, we fiod 

1 cleratiBB and illnminaticf; thonglita 

that the writer gleaned from Kabindranatli 

lagoros nch and sacred storehoasc of 

experience. 

An afterooqn with Dr. Tagore at his Ashram 
T°j'’ lolerchange of ezpene* 

natere as Lore 

fn la*"- We haTc somclhiotf 

universe cooscionsness or co.smic feelio*. If we 
of. Kinship with natoro we 
yory, Tital. The Universe, this 
all coma from One, Central 

^ same creative will 

i our own conscionsoess; 

»k° this sense of reiauooship 

self and the enter world, 

rathi hrotherho^ through 

has done great good and 

homanitanamsm ^et wo find men 

though they may bo great 
wT.®*? raen. Heligioa cannot bo taoghc. Toa^ing 
teaching reliBion Relunon 
Spirit to Spint.” With 

refereDs.e to tho_ barring of religions teaching from 
and ilexico. Dr Tagore 
adueu 1 believe m.tbis course raysolf. Wo teach 
no cre^ or faith la our school. The danger m 
1^1!’°® teaching lies m its effect upon 
, S|® follow the majority. As religion is an 
inner erpenoace each must find his religion for 
himself and give no ^particular name to his fin^ 
As each one chooses his own line of developmenh 
BO each man has power to grow himself info bis 
w personality I do not believe in the 
herding spint in religion.” I have given Ibis con* 
somewhat at . length and without the 
cmostions wh:ch_ drew it ont because it is so full 
of the modem spint. 

India, the writer noticed, responded to 
the idea of brotherhood, but distrusted 
Christianity. 


Six Gateways to Happiness 
Bbikkn Dbammaloka counts in a sermon 
reproduced in tho liiilish Bndilhist these six 

2C-11 


g^eways to tho City of Success where and 
where alone wo can find Happiness. 

1. The first of those is health. 

2. Having entered through the first gate- 
way. we next come across the second, which 
presents itsaff iq the form of good aud pleasant 
manners To know how to conduct oneself in 
society IS reallv a great advantage m life. 

Ttio third gate-way that we have to cross 
IS yie responsiveness to good advice. 

4. Lcaniing is the forth gate-way to Success. 

’ vO" leads to Success 

IS nghteous life. 

C. Strenuous endeavour, unyielding elTjrt, 
IS the sixth gate-way to Success. 


Chinese Situation affects Christianity 
in China 

The deep distrnst of Christianity all 
through India, which pained a writer in tho 
IforW Tomorrow is reflected overywhero in 
the* Host, more so In China, whero the 
Christianity of 'Christian Generals' make them 
bitter enemies of the Christian Powers P H. 
Hawkins tbns notes in The InternaUoml 
Revieto of Misnons the discouraging con- 
ditions in the working of the Christian 
ministiy there 

The factor in the present situation which 
has depressed me ■ most is the serious deartli 
of students in the theological colleges., and 
the short supply of uandiilates for the Chnstien 
ministry. This state of alTairs seems to bo 
almost universal and to affect the work, of 
all the missions and Churches. In Yeoching 
University there were four candidates only for 
the full theolegical conrse, with about double that 
number of professors to teach them. It is true 
that there was an elementary ‘short-cut’ course 
for oxidates for the position of preacher, but 
the theological faculty of the University docs not 
exist to give this type of training. Even 
sadder is the fact that of the theological students 
at Yenching who have recently graduated scarcely 
one IS in the ministry of ihe Church. Many of 
the gradoates are diverted to better paid secre- 
tarial posts m the 1 . 3L C. A. and other national 
organizations. In the theological school of the 
Shantung Christian University at Tsinan there 
were I '•Mour students, the same number a»~- 
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during the previous year. In the Union Thcolojdcal rapprochement and work with 

CoUegQ in Canton there was a considerable lalliog ^ mamfold a$ 

of! in the number of students. 

Oufsida the theological colleges the problem .iia» ja wwai, we wauv iuo w 
was even more acnte. A bishop of a large diocese More sincerity, less ovasiqn ; more naiurain^s, 

. told mo that after he had ordained a deacon as ’ looa nvnicism , 

priest a few weeks later he did not see in the 
wliole of his diocese a single Chinese who seemed 
suitable for the priesthood. He deplored the 
fact tliat the supply of potential Chinese bishops 
in tlio Anglican Cimich in China was almost non- 
existent, and said that after the consecration of a 
Chinese assistant bishop which was shortly to 
take place, he had no idea where the next 
Chinese bishop was coming from. This depressing 
prognosis was confirmed by other bishoT>s.,and 


ement anu wont --- 

2 and social legeneration.- As inimjoia as 

Ufa are ihdr aclivilks. . , ,,, 

This is what we want life to bo hbe (they say) 
iu.jre sincerity, less evasion ; more naturalness, 
less sophistry *, more childlikeness, less, cynicism , 
more group action, less particularism ; more 
justice. less self-interest. 


A Communist Schoolboy 

Robert Littoll iu the ‘Diary of a Com- 

muoist Schoolboy’ in The ifew Repuhlio 
prognosis was coniirmea oy omer msnops. anu luuuiai oo louiouj „ii *i,« 

iho ouUook iu the matter of finding candidates (June 20 ) brings homo to all the thoughts 
f— r, .. -o — 1- ideas that work within the miud of 

the future generations of Russia : 

flo (Kostya) wants to change his name 
to Vladlen— the first syllables of Lenin's names. 
Ue doesn’t dance— “if one did, where would our 
ideology come in"— and ho believes that “ prol.etonan 
consciousness" forbids being too friendly with the 
girls, but docs not act on bis. belief. There are 
midnight hooch and petting parties, where dreadful 
things happen, and sex, often in a crado form, is 
always in the backgronnd.. One -of the teachers 
tolls him that in the .old schools Jho use of 


for Orders in the Church of England is indeed 
gloomy. 


Horning At Gandhi’s Aaram 

Morning is heralded in at Qnudhi’s 
Asrama— writes Krishna Das in Unily^ 
amid linging of hells and deep notes of music 
calling the inmates to this prayer : 


favor the Etcm.%1 sound receives its primal enoray. ®?, *'ll.s2„,SLo‘*SftW9nanAra oro 

to whom the Vedas uaint hv the words "No* this • against.” Anqnympos nowspapers arc Mnstaniiy 
not tW • who ia appearing^ and post^ on ho walls of the school. 

l,SVthiain nev/riieo^ W^^ With saluical artic 03 OF. long, discussions.of “tliq 


l>ow this in ncvereoco : who is the scU-existent 
lunerealc) Immutable aad primal being.” 

Tlicn follow song-t of praise io salutation to 


purpose of life" or “can girls and boys be friends 
Other newspapers, full of smut, circulate secretly. 
At a m<>etiDg of the committee of the fictory fn 


thcEitth, lo Siraswatl. to the Gura:“to Vishnu. « ii iJffi 

•and to Siva. Then, the devotee places at the 

Lotus feet of his Lord the ycamincs of his heart ' fbat funds bo Ei^e.Q her for an 


aborlioj. After a long 
turned down. 


argument, this demand is 


ycamincs c. 

m the following terms : ’T yearn not (or earth, 

nor heaven nor even freedom , from rebirth, but , .. , , . 

mv boart’s ycaining is to relieve tho woes of , “ue.ooy insists that tho.clecuo.n of a chairman 

KiifrenDg iininanity. Jlay tlio peoples lie bappy ' ®,t meoticgs is. a bDDrKe.oi 3 prejudice Ivostya 
May the ruleis of Iho earth following tho path cl 'hat . suicide and silting next to girls. is 

rightPOUSnC.aS protect their peonies ! MaV good ever intellccliialiam Tim Tnpntinga of tho Cnrr.mMniot 


attend the Cows and tho lirahman ' 
whole world l>c bappy *’* 


^loy tho 


Youths’ Coming of Age 

‘Youths’ Coming of Age’, an arficlo 
in tho same journal, may supply our Youth 
Movement enthusiasts with abiding thoughts. 

T/.f Voulh tt the mifpendrnt *eJf. 

iistrri,o„ of vciith iH a,t actual hfr of tedau. 


lotelicctualisin.’' Tho meetings of the Communist 
Unit aro “so dull that no ono outside tho mrty 
ever a'tcnds them." When tho school perfonns 
’■flamlet” Kostya, who would have preferred 
"somcUuag with larxic.idca and revolutionary 
fiRlits." remarks that “Hamlet isn’t a hraiulcss 
fellow, in spite of his bourgeois origin." 


Egypt and Britain 

Unhappy Egypt attracts cousidorablo 
‘attcntiOD in tho pages of the same journal 
(ilay 30 ) when Dr. IL N. Brailsford takes 
" .survey of her positlou arising from tho 


in “real" life ? of the British treaty oITorcd by 




t^oy carry on tho” 

’ ' tho ...,4,4, 

'XY ia"lRdivlTiur doclarisl thaY iho present '^of "^a^Unutli 

a-l ^:alhvn.4C. They hnog aliut i-«yi>tiaa .solL is not to Imvo the 

mwmaiional thatartcr of an occupation. Hut the blunt demand 


1 By 000 of those pathetic tricks with words 
m which . only ^dilom-atisfa indulge, tbo draft 
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^vas coatinucd that Gieat Britain shall "have the 
light to maintain on Egyptain territory such 
armed forces as the British government considers 
necessary for the protection of the lines of com- 
mnnicatioa of the British Empire.” 

The events whicli have followed the rejection 
of the treaty are hardly calculated to reconcile the 
Egyptians to the occupation. On the plea that 
certain measures recently before tbs Assembly 
endangered foreign residents, the British Resident 
was instructed to impose nis veta One of them 
extended the very hmited nght of public meeting 
which prevails at present. Another substitutes 
elected for nominated persons as headmen of 
villages. The Egyptians, as they witness this 
cynical mockery of their nommal independence, 
may indeed reflect that it is inconvenient to incnr 
. the displeasure of Downing Street. Bat they will 
also draw the moral that, while a foreign garnson 
remains in Cairo, they will always bo subject to 
such attentions. 

To crown all Indepeniicnt Egypt has now 
lost her own ParUament by an autocraUc 
flat of her ruler. 


Why the Sea is Salt 


The old but inferestiug question is 
answered thus in Current Science, (repio- 
duced by The LiUtary Digest, June 9) by 
Dr. E. G. Zies. 


He attributed some of the chlorin content of 
the oceans to the outpounngs ot hjdrochloiic 
acid gases from fumarolic areas, such as ti.c 
V’altey of Ten Thousand Smokes in Alaska. The 
hydrochloric acid gases change to .salt in contact 
with sodium mineral content of the rocks and 
water, just as the acid contests of the stomach 
produce s i!t when they come in contact with 
soda or baking-powder. These minor volcanoes 
and other ernptions also belch forth considerable 

S aantities of hydrofluoiic acid gas. This is Iho acid , 
lat will etch glass To it is due tluorin content 
of Iho sea Recentlv the sea wqs discovered to. bo 
a veritable mme of tluonn, and a floating chemical 
from tho seawater Dr Zies declared that so much 
llnona w sent down to tho sea that some uakanwn 
chemical mechanism must be at work to preci- 
pitate most of It to the submarme rock floor.” 


Average man no Devotee of tbe 
Wat God 

Peaco rolics on tbe average man— The Main 
Street, who, as the speakers said in American 
Peace Society’s Centcaary-~does not know its 
grim meaning as yet. LUerary Digest. 
•/line 2 quotes some such opinions. 

‘ If it can be proved to a man that if hla country 
goes to war for any issue short of its absolute 
liberty of action at home, and in defense of that 
Iibeity, lie will in future stand a very sood chance 
o( being bombed in hia home : if we can show liini 
that even tho his country may be victorious, ho 
will certainly have his taxes increased by 200. 
r.OO, 100 or 600 per cent.; if we can maks it clear 
to him that for the sake of some issue to which 
ho is probablyan entire stranger he risks baviog to 
giro up that new Ford next luoDtb, or, even worse 
iliat lie may very probably be thrown out of work, 
aa has been the fate of millions in Eurofie after 
\he last war ; then perhaps ho may find war lees 
pleasingly dramatic and may bestir himself to 
bOO that as a means of settling disputes between 
nations, it is better abandoned.” 

"It 13 Hain Street which in last aniyris controls 
the making or the preventing of wars nowadays, 
and war is gradnally becoming tbe subject of ^Main 
Street’s most bitter hatred. It is this changing 
feelins of ilam Street .toward war, .a feeling wbicn 
13 exprest in the whisjiers to which ambassador 
Claudel refers, which gives ns ground for hope 
that not all the cBorts which are being made to 
outlaw war. to make it less bloody and of leas 
freaneut occurrence, will be in vain. As itin 
Streets go to day. bo go the goveinments of the 
nations m which they are situated. . And Mam 
Street, it is impossible to doubt, is gemg agamst 
war as it never has gone before.” 


Where Science £nds 
Tho Toico of Alfred Noyes rises into tho 
musical chant of a mystic as bo tnrss from 
scicnco With gas and gunpowder to visions 
be has caogbt, which science must f,a!I to 
deflne (quoted in The Literary Digest, Juno 
16. from London Spectator) • 

The highest that we know here— indeed, the 
only reality of which we have immediate knowledge 
—IS that of personality. Science claims that 
human personality is more and more controlling 
nature. Supremo personality, we may therefore 
suppose, would have supreme control in cverv 
deuiL The Highest Reality of all. in which all 
the exphioaltoas reside, if the human latellixc 
were capable of di'covenng them, cannot be 
less than personal. We cannot identify God witii < 
a oohersQ in which nothing is self-sufficient, 
or Its own explanation. Behind all theso lontiogcpt 
shadow-shows we are driven at last by inexorable 
logic to that which iffits own explanation, and 
IS sufficient to itself and all that it has pioduced. 
When Ave ask what the attnbtitcs of that Btin? 
must be, wc are forced to believe that they are 
above reason and beyond nature .as it is known 
to science. What is this, after all, but the sar^f: 
natural Maker of heaven and the earth, and of 
all things visible and invisible, of whom the 
Nveeue Creed tells us. and whota St Aegoatme 
found, not in the discourses of the riatonis'.?, b".t 
in the voice cf the Supreme Personality. .mOnite m 
perfection, sp^mg to what . was hishe»t in 
bis own personahty. and saying. Come onto 
ms* ? 

“It 13 when saence turns her face in this 
ascending direction that she wears the impassiond 
expression which is poetry, reflects m her face 
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, A New Industry Emerges 

In the Pacific World Commerce wo learn of 
a new indastry — airplane industry— etuerg- 
ing in vihich the New World will have the 
greatest share. 

The airplane in dnstry has fmally emerRCd 
from the experimental period into an 
of biK and rapidly growing business. The 
day is gone when the main question was 
whether the machine would fly, or whether 
it was safe, once it got off the ground. Nowadays, 
big business is asking questions about cost ,oi 
operation, cost of maintenance, carrying capacity 
and various other items as to just how and when 
they can fit this new and better mode of transMr- 
tation in with other existing facilitie,s and they 
are surprised at the ease with which they can 
make use of the. airplane and the airplane service 
to speed up business. 

As the industry stands now. it is not a question 
of getting more orders, but tofill the orders now on 
hand, for survey of tho situation shows that all 
airplane factories are working at full capacity, 
but are still unable to deliver orders. 

In tho world's market India has bad liUlo 
share in any industry, now or old, except 
as a buyer o! cheap coinmodiUes. 


Haeckel's Contributiou 

Eiolulion devotes most nuiogly iU place 
ui honour to ‘Ernst Useckcl and Ontogenetic 
T;aw.” which begins thus; 

If Darwo was the lather of evolution. Huxley 
was its war horse, but. llacckel the great Oerioan 
Darwinian, vas its knight in sbinins armor. Haec- 
kel’s greatest conlnhulion to evolutionary theorv 
was probablv bis ’lundamental ontosenctic law” 
wliitli Mated that ontogeny rocapitutates pbylo- 
geny. This meant that every organism in its 
^ pre-natal cwl-ryonic development recapitolatcs tho 
stages through winch the species of organism bod 
lussed in their phylogenetic succession. 


which a harmonious life is 
ia necessary in order to bring saving heaun m 
the nations is that this knowledgo , shouia ue 
more widely known and accepted. iVo 
imagine that the Voronolf theory of 
will make the slightest appeal to those 
who know the secret* of a healthy, ,v^h***ht'dereu 
life ; and the best help we can render to those 
who are already doubtful as to its efflj^cy is to 
point out that true youtlifulncss of spint ta^ot 
bo artificially restored when, tho laws .of U(w 
and man which safeguard it havo been vioiateu. 


Politics and Temperance 

Political preoccupations aro forcing some 
urgent problems into tho background, say 
some people. Abhari joins issue with 
them hero : 

The position during the past twelve months 
has been complicated by tho absorption of all 
parties and classes in political questions, and 
there are not so many defioito marks of prosiesa 
to bo recorded as in somo previous Beports. It 
lias always been tlio aim of this Absociatioa to 
stand afoof froui the political and communal 
controversies which must noocssatily divide .i 
great country liko India. Moreover. It may be 
jQsUy claiined for the Ternperaaco movemont, 
quite apart from other considerations, that.it has 
provide a common platform npon which all 
races, creeds, parties and castes havo been able 
to unito for the promotion of an essential social 
reform. There have been hequent indications 
ol this fact during the year under review. It has 
to 1)0 recognised, however, that there is u tendency 
ID some quarters to grow impatient at tho slowness 
with which such reforms are achieved under the 
present system of government, and there are 
those who mainl.'iin that little ellectivo progress 
can. be made towards the abolition :of ifriuk 
iiotil India obtains control of her own affairs. 
But Jet those who tako this view remember tliat 
intemiieraniye is all tho while cl.uraing its victims 
.lud that the free India of the futuro will bo loss 
free if tho drink octopus is permitted in tho 
meantime to fasten its tentacles upon large sections 
of tho people. 

Mr. Gandhi’s oracrgenco into politics, it 
may be remembered, was rtllecfcd in this 
Hdo as also in ra.sny other spheres of our 
activity. And though ‘prohibition* is not a 
plank to our poUUcal platform, cannot it bo 
made a live issue and not a mere *lip issue’ 
as it is now wilh our politicians ? 


Outdoor Recreations For Labour 

The spare time of Labour, as shown by 
l“® Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
MCnlhhj Lalour Ptticie, is sought (o bo 
employed, quite profitably for themselves in- 
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diicclly, by many industrial plauts which arc 
pruvidin;; for athletic fields, country clubs, etc, 
for their workeis : 

Tlie gOQeral_movemeDt /or shortenins the hours 
of labour which gamed momentum, followm:; the 
wav. both in European countnes and in the United 
Stales has brought with it tho aaostion ol the 
use to bo uiada by the workers of the leisare 
time . secured tlirough the shorter workd^r. 
Investigations have been made m (many of these 
countries of the way in which the workers* snare 
hours are or may be ocrupied, with a view to 
providing tho educational and recreational facilities 
needed to secure the most benefit from the added 
leisare. 

lu this country many organisations and indivi- 
duals are concerned with the provision of suitable 
occupations for lemro hours, and the importance 
of outdoor TocTcation to the well-being of the 

F iople has been particularly emphaaizcd by the 
resident of the United States mthecall.for a genenit 
confcrenco on outdoor recreation, issuod lo the 
spnng of 1024. in which the need for bringing the 
chance for out-of-door pleasure within tho icach of 
all was painted out At this conference the many 
agencies concerned with this fi^uestion, such as 
the T'^eial Oovoroment thtough the administration 
of national parka and forests uilddiio preserver. 
.uDil unioserved domain ; the gevernineats of the 
ditlorent States : couaicipalities . aud many civilian 
organUaliona were zenrosented. Topics v>ete dealt 
with by tho eonference, such as the encouragement 
uf outdoor recreation as a bederal function . tbo 
Icaimg of outdoor recreation on mental, pby 
sleal. social, and moral developments . outdoor 
recicvtliOQ as an inllucoce, on child ucifarc and 
tnajut posaibiliiies of national cooperation in pro- 
motion of recreation. Under this last topic uas 
iDclodcd a proposal for a general survey and 
clussitication of recreational resources, and a 6|>oaaJ 
committee on the valno of ontdoor recreation to 
lodostiial workers therefore included m lU plan 
for the furtherance of an mduslnol establishments 
as a guide in tho development of this phase of the 
subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Stabslics was acxordmgly 
dcsigoated tocarry, on a study showing as far as 
ix>ssible wbat is being done to provido recreation 
for indasfrwf woricre. tif* response made 6y 
employees to attempt to furnish them with facilities 
for recreaiiou. and the particular lines along winch 
such work may be developed. This suljcct was 
thcreloro included as part of a general atndy by 
the bureau of the vanous personnel activities 
carried on m industrial establishments. 


Handicrafts not Dying 7et 
That Ibe remarkable eipansion of large- 
scale industry has in certain cases enconraged 
instead of eliminating the development of 
handicrafts under new conditions is shown by 
Ueiraiua Babinowitch in InUrnaticnal Labour 
IteiUic, passages from which are reptodneed 
below ; 

Not only is the naclcr of workers now engaged 


in handicralts still considerable, but it docs not 
seem to have decreased either absolutely or oven 
relatively, i e iu relation to the increased popula- 
tioo. There is no doubt that handicraft production 
has been hit much less severely than is generally 
thought by the progress of industrialist concen- 
tiatuMi. «id that it has even followed the develoti- 
mcQt of large-scale industry— if not at tho samo 
rate, at least in the same direction. 


Tho writer takes up hand-weaving as 
an exaoipie to the point 

Uand-wcaving by the handicraftsman enn 
alone make possible the creation of unceasing 
succei>sion of novelties. It may be said that 
all the difficulties of weaving are overcome 
by the hand-loom the handicraftsman has 
an admirable role m tho process : consamis 
of this role, he likes to be confronted wnth _aim- 
cuUies ID order to overcome them by his patience, 
his tecliDical knoftledgo. and his love of weaving 
tKart Bucher* Not only, has large-s^e industir 
not eolrcDCbcd upon the principal handicrait 
iodustnos not polv. as already mcationcd. have 
handicrafts developed side by side with large-scale 
industry . but if w. ill also be found that in inany 
nays the growth i>f the latter has 3'’tu.illy teen 
beneficial to the former. Large-scale industry has 
in (act, provided Lertam old trades— handicralts in 
the narrow seese, or home industries— with tao 
means of keeping alive and even of espanaiDg 
e g- the sewing machine, and more recently itjo 
kmtttog machine, the use of which is fast spreau- 
ing ID France, Italy, .and cspwially 8wil/crlanii. 

Not odIv have larBS’Scale industry and taani- 
crafts each a pait to play m production as a 
whole, but tho co-esislenco of iheso two melhws 
of production, ami their parallel— or cien joint 
dcveiopnieof. are to some extent dependent upon 
the very nalure of mdustnalism— at least, as it is to 
day. Other very varied circumstances whicheonccra 
tho bandicraftsmsn himself, are favoorablo to the 
deveiopmeot of handicrafts. Hero wo shall deal 
with two kinds only. Firstly, thero is tho grow- 
ing reaction against certain drawbacks ol industriat 
concentration, and more especially of the conccn- 
trat'on of labour Secondly, there are a 
series of possibilities or new conditions whicU 
are being opened up to industrial production- 


Indeed, now inventions point to its traos- 
formatiou under new conditions’ and tu 
(uithec uxpansioQ in soma other directions, 
os will be evidenced by the following : 

Is electricity destined to restore to the haodi* 
craltsman what steam baa taken from him— or 
even more ? To this query direct observers and 
specialist wnters reply unhesitatingly m the 
affirmative. The following is the opinion of ilr. 
Schleifier. Eleclriaty more than anything else has 
lent newstrergth to the handicraftsman evenm rural 
districts. The small electric motor will certainly 
ba the technical lacioc tnat will a^ord the greatest 
enconragement to the creation and development 
of small handicraft workshops as foci of this decen' 
tniised prodnciica wbich ra so desiraUs both 
from tho eccnomio and from the social po'nta of 
view. 

The writer makes a general inquiry into 
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tho problems ot tbo 
possible solutions. 
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Tho Virtues of Tea 


Our 

against 


bandiordts and tboit 

and Uio Sun-liahl bocami' firnply a raa';'‘.Ea?'y'« 
hla body and Icatarca. When ta rcbalovM idM 
advanoca InrlUcr, auch llBUrallvo 
will Imj considenM unncccssray and Uio cxistcnco 
oi cods will l-ocnum conscious to Um peoplo PO^J 
spintually : in fact, it seems that thcro ss already 
that tendency cxistine at present. 


last generation mado a crusado 
. tea because ot tbo Tea Garden 
Labour horrors. Wo, however, think that the 
new generations do not require the following 
itom Tho Japan Magazine (May) to to- 
comraend to them tho ‘world’s drink’. All tho 
same, it would amuse some aud interest many 
to know its histoiio attraction from tho remote 
past as shown hero : 

In China, where the habit of tea drinkioR is 
the oldest in the wotlA the orisinal reason for its 
drinkiDR is civen as a rcsalt of her p^plo’a 
experience of the fresh water there beina bad and 
Its drinkiDc bcioc detrimental to health. 
In Japan, tho people in the early part of llio 
Qeian Lra, when tea driokinc was tcmporanly in 


A Chinese God 

Atlhut Da 0. Sowerby of The Chinn 
Joimmi who seems to have been making a 
good collection of tho grotesque but beautiful 
Chincso gods says this of tho Chineso God 
of Woaltb : 


Tho writer has obtained about fifty spccuiicas 
of the various wealth cods used m dilioreni 
parts ot tho country. Their titles vary either 
according to tho iradidon behind thorn or the 
imacination of tho priests anil printers. 

Tho pictures of tho Bod of wealth, as ot many 
others, aro usually printed from wooden blocks 
onto cheap coarse paper of tho flunsy qnaliiy. 
A few have a better Bmdq of workmaashiP 
nod colouring, souio even being hand-pamtea. 
They aro mado simjily to bo burneu utter 
tho ceremony although in , ChaoB. al An, 
Chekiang sheets of red ^cardboard are used,, 
which can bo preserved m a yellow cloth bag 
and used from year to year. Bosido tho common 
combination of tbo cml and military gods of 
wealth another may lo found in a froquoot 
combination of tho wealth with the kitchen 

Ti & 'wpaSu? 

which ho stated that it contains, m addiUoa to ' «??pn«^nr 

7,0,6 ,vhicU is cmosolous Ihieo Wml t.y U„L,i‘ls 

referriDB lo Uio principal ways of earning 


vogiie. seem to have had two ideas about tea, a 
medicinal idea and a tasto idea, undoubtedly 
after the Chinese thousht. Besides, tea was 
taken in Japan by Buddhist priests to the 
study of the /en 'doctrine ’or the practico of its 
cult, as It 13 clTcctiva for keeping one awake. 
Tbo, . first theoretical expianatioo of tho 
medicinal idea of tea was given in Uio famous 
*' Kitciia Yojoki (a book of tea drinking for 
' he prcscia'atioQ of health) by the Zen priest 


vitamiues, viosa which is efficacious thiee hundred 
dmw as much as vitamines, and promotes cnerp', 
good health, and longevity, its everyday drinking 
by . the. Japancso being perhaps responsiblo for 
their high birthrato and their comparaiivo energy 
in old aj^e. Dr. U. Suzuki and Dr. M. 3liura have 
found, upon . their study of fine tea. plenty of 
Titamino C in it, which has proved of groat virtue 
for scurvy, being far better than milk in tlio 
treatment, of it. Such medicinal value of 
was menboned by Priest ICoisei 800 years ago 
in Ins great book, and lie evidently possessed 
wonderlul insight. 


Heliolatry 

The June issue of tbs same oigau from 
the Land of the Rising Sun presents us with 
K. Tsuda’s article on ‘Heliolatry and Religious 
Ideas’, which cannot fail to interest lodio. 
Sums up Mr. Tsuda: 

Summing up ‘ it 
^ a religious idea 
and 

po'wer “a liviDg sod iawabla 
zatio” worshipped. As mvili. 


may be considered 
given by tho ° — 


livelihood, scholar, soldier, atusan, plus hills and 
and mera— suggestioB tho occupations of mining 
and lisbiog as also fruitful of wealth. Thoro may 
also be an indication of tho fivo chief classes of 
sorioty. scholar, farmer, artisan, mcrcliants and 
soldier, as the hvo ways to wealth, 

Mazzlui OA Eights aud Buttes 
lo a well-written paper on Mazztni and 
Uauto in Political Science Quarterly Sydney 
M. Brown writes ns follows about Mazzini. 

Mazzini, during his imnressionablo years, had 
steeped himself m the philosophy and literature 
of the Ifreaoh Revolution ; leading much and 
thinldng more, probably brooding often on that 
entrauemg. subject during those long nocturnal 
walks which escaped the comprehension, and 
aroused the suspicions, of the Genoese government. 
As he turned the subject over in his mind, there 
came -• to him almost as a revelation, the remark- 
ably sane conviction that the French Revolution 
had failed because it was one-sided. Ho had been 
impressed by the insistence with which the Re- 
volution had held fast to the doctrine of the Rights 
ot ^n. He was more impressed by its failure to 
insist on, the equally essential doctrine of the 
Duties of Man, The Revolutionists, he f^t, bad 
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not realized that rights cannot exi^t without duties— 
that rights, alt-important and nndeniahljr necossaiy 
that ma7 be, are. none the less, conditioned npon 
carrying ont of datiea ; ttiat rights emanate from 
duties, which are antecedent sod snperior. To 
insist npon the Rights of ^an was landable : to 
insist upon such rights without proclaircdaR the 
existence of duties was futile. 

The French Herolntion failed because it appea- 
led to the weaker side of man’s nature ; it anted 
him to got rather than to give; it enconraged 
acuaisitiveness rather than sacrifice. “A Declara- 
tion of Riglits furnished no basis for idealism, 
provided no imperative, binding law for man , it 
established no guide for condnct, bestowed no 
definition for happiness. It neglocted the strongest 
impulses to right action , en^usiasm, love, and a 
sense of Duty." “Yon cannot,” declares Uazzini. 
by any theory of Bights make men ooselfish. 
You . can at ,bost drive them like Faust to seek 
hapriness or life’s Elixir in the Witches’ Kitchen.” 

“Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the 
common collective faith. Right can but orgaouo 
resistance ; it may destory, it cannot found. Dotv 
builds up associates, and unites; it is derived 
from a general law, whereas Right is derived only 
from baman law. There is nothing to forbid a 
stri^ggle against flight. Any Indivtdiul may rebel 
against the Right of anv other Individual which 
is lajurions to him and the sole judge between 
the adversaries is Force. And such in fact has 
frequently been the answer which societies based 
upon Rights have given to their opponents. S> 
oietlcs based npon Datv would not be compelled 
to i)sve recourse to force. Duty, once admitted 
os the rule, excludes the possibility of a struggle, 
and by renderiog the individual subject to the 
gpoeml aim. it outs at the very root of th'we evils 
whirh Right is uo.ab!n to prevent «Tbe Doctrine 
of Rights puts an end to 8.icnrice and cancels 
martyrdom from the Wculd.” 

Hero, can is inclined to agree wilh Professor 
Rose, IS the bed-rock of llazziaian doctrine 


Culture and Technique 


In his lucid style, typical of French 
inlelligODce at its best, Gaston Rageofc in 
Ij' JHustraiion (reproduuced in Liiinif Age) 
thus brings out the contrast between culture 
and technique — a contrast between the Old 
and the Youds. in other words, betweeu 
Europe and America, the Old World and the 
New, — 


The old people, having only learned bow to 
Ihiolc do not know how to act, and the young 
iwople. who only know how to act, hardly ocenpy 
themselves with thinking at all. 

The former possess calture. the latter 

^^L’ot^oubtedly the inhabitants of the Old Conti- 
nent resemble our erudite men of fifty, while the 
inhabiUnts of the New CouUnent resembleoar 
voung mechanics. Thus all the momentary 
disoroer. both within each nation and between the 


different nations, may be explained by a conflict 
between culture and technique. 

Iiet 03 first dehoe our terms. 

Calture miy belong to individuals or to groups 
It 13 a function of time, and increases in value 
the longer it lasts. Nations who possess calture 
have a history, and individuals, wlio have attmned 
it possess experience. It does not illnmioata the 
world in tljshes. nor does it proceed by leaps 
and bounds It is continuous and slow. One 
must partiapate in it one's self to recognize it m 
Olliers. It implies no particular ability, but rather a 
general capacity. Although it comes from the 
past, It IS above all a potentiality, and its merit 
lies IQ the future that it envelops. It is more 
ft method than a science , it is more an attitude 
than a bag of tricks 

The wav one thinks is more important than 
what one thinks, and ‘thought for thought’s sake' 
can be recognized either m an individual or in a 
oation through a smiling skepticism that presn- 

E poses neither discouragement nor renunaation, 
ut merely eunihbnum and wisdom. Seen 
10 this way, calture is entirely turrit upon 
itself.— opoa the subject as the philosophers 
say.— and whoever acquires it is transformed. It 
serves no purpose except living. 

Technique, on tho other hand, is turned 
outward toward llis object It modifies things, 
surroundings, the material elenionts of existence. 
It increases the productivity, bat not the value, 
of individuals and peoples. 

The Western peoples possess long-standing 
traditions, and Praoce in pnrticnUr enjoys the 
prestige of guarding this cnltnre— or. to be 
more exact. France possesses the capital city 
of culture. Pans remains nniejne- What we 
breathe along its gracious nver, its historic 
avenues and 'juays, is an atmosphere charged 
with baman experience and harmonions life. 
It includes ail the most precious, delicate 
inbcntaoccs that hgmanily has retains through 
the slow course of tlie ages.— Greek beanty and 
Roman lustice. sombre feudal faith and royal 
luxory. everything that could be saved from 
decadence sod levolnliona.— and all this has been 
left in tangible form here the Seine Qows between 
the Louvre and .the InstituL 

New York is to Pans what the artisan is to 
the artist, or, to bo more exact, the engineer to 
the architect. The most salient characteristic of 
America, and the one that probably includes ^J 
others, is the unequal derctopment of difTerent 
lines of haican oonduct. 

The older cultural nations are adapUns them- 
selves to technique, aad the young technical 
03^003 are improvising a culture. Amenca is 
searching for a past, Luropa for a present 

And, his conclasions on the basis are : 

At the moment all tendencies point in one 
direction. The engineer, the artisan, and the 
baildor are dommatipg everywhere, and the 
iflteUectoal. the artist, and the poet are losing 
theiy presbs^. . . .... 

We are unng in an epoch of transition— that 
is all. 

May Europa and Fr^ce preserve their mia^iga 
and renew their task- The problem is clear and 
their duty obvious. Jlodern technique has not 
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Barisal (where arrangements were made lor 
the teaching ot girl-students), and stood third 
in order of merit At tho last U. A. 
examination sho stood first not only in 
Mathematics, but among all the Uononrs 
graduates of (he year and has thoreforo been 
awarded the Eshan Scholarship for tho 
year. She is the first girl-sludont to obtain 
this scholarship since its foundation. 


is tho first lady in Trnvancoro State to pass 
tho law oxaminatioD. 

At tho recent Convocation^ of tho Indian 
Women's University, Poona, nine girl-studeots 
received their degrees (G. A.). JIiss pauu- 
mur Khirb received tho degree of P. A- 'nr 
her thesis on "Alankaras”. 

pRixcuss Ikkivu Tjiamouiiax of tho Cochin 
Royal Baraily passed tho last ii a. (Rons.) 
examination of tho Madras University. 



We uoderstand that she will continue 
her studies for the m. .s. degree in the 
irosidency College, and will study mixed 
JIathematios. 

“ A. (Hons.) wife of 
t n n- r- Inspector 

d Polme. TriYaadrom, has passed the 

F. L. Examination with distinction. Sho 



Mrs. Kamala Bai Lakshmnn Kao 


Mrs K. I\. Kuruvii,i.a «• a. (Hons.) has 
been nominated as a member of tho 
Travancoro Legislative Council and Mns. 
NaRASLvani Kao Purniau, Jagirdarini of Yelan- 
dur, has been nominated as a member of the 
Bangalore District Board. 

Mrs. Hauala Bai Laksumax Rao has 
lately been appointed Honorary Magistrate, 
Tinnevelly. She is the first Maharashtra lady 
to attain this distinction in South India, 
Sruiati Raoixi Diivi sends us the following 
account about the achievmonts of two 
Indian girl-students in America 

Josiii Of Bombay has complotod 
Irainme m Sopial Welfare. AsAaDiim Josiil 

celfeges in ^ ’.he Un'i fed" “ScV™'Sr 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




graduating in 1027, sho received a scholai&bip 
lor graduate work in social welfare at 
' SimmoDS College. 

She has been living at Dennison Honse in 
Boston, Mass, a welfare centre, where she is 
able to get practical experience among wemen 
and children. 

A.MM>inu came to America from India to 
train herself for educational work in India. 

It was not her first visit to America. She 
had been here once before— bnt then she was 
too TODDg to remember that occasion. 

Her father, Professor S. L. Joshi, often 
teases her by recalling that really she was 
born in America and, had her mother not 
taken her back to India in infanthood, sho 
most snicly would have grown op to be an 
American lady. A^r\^OIUAt is very glad that 
she grew np to be a Uiodu lady, for sho 
dearly loves India. 

Her name, and her ambition to serve 
India, go back nearly forty years before her 
existence, to an occasion when a cerlaio 
Brabman lady in India bad a great longing 
fox a college edneation in America. Her 
namo too was AsiNDinai Josui but she was 
00 relation to tbo AviNoirui Josiii of oar 
story, .'Ifs Narasinga Rio Turoiah 




Graduates of the Indian Women’s Uoiveraily. Poona. 
Miss Bilubhai Ivharc sitting m the centre 


The isA>wuAi Jositi of forty years ago 
was the first Brabman lady to come to 
America for an edneation in medicine. 

In 1902 there arrived in New York 


harbor a family from Bombay. S. L. Josbi 
bad come to America with bis wifo and two 
sons in anticipation of an appointment to 
teach Indian languages to missionaries 
tratniog for service in India. Unfortunately, 
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Sl« ..0 Wf 

liS™ SviSl'iSSo r/Lsel oa “iS tSVim SIimJ's ‘VnU, l^iaSu^ia dcaict tho 

SThcSloro Mv??c ao ia Ha o«a^ aa‘1 ‘la l'<» »< Prol.-Umi, h lua mva reUtjoa '■'» 


SJ araSm'pjTatroKiT cJa^^^^^^^^ 

laUtoct to rc^l ai:.ua&t tlio UQVfotihy, inhnni‘'^“ 
Eiirroiindtnes in which tlicso pcoplo live out ‘••f” 
lifo of misery. 


sacntific spirit. W'o must miVo ourfiekps.moro 
inoilein. In other words, whilo stiil stu^inj: to 
develop the humanity that is latent in caclt human 
beins, wo shall pursue it by. different inethoqs anil 
shall .attain cuituiohy tho intcUiaent ptactico of 
technifiue. 

What the writer wishes for Frauco we 
wish for India, which has no less lcg.scy of 
culture. 


Gor'kii 

0! Oor'kii a communist 
same ionrnal writes : 


admirer in the 


Onr Jilicrnlciirs may noto that sulTctmft 
iiiado Oor’kii and uol middlcclass sympathy 
for tho sufTeriuK. 

Tho essonco of diaxim Qor’kii'.s bcini? 
expressed most clearly in these words of his:— 
t would that overyoao who wcara o human 
countenance were really worthy to lio called .a 
man- Ail this life is senseless, trauic, and hateful 
in which the endless slavinR latwra of one uvin 
constantly go out to supply .another with moio 
iiread and more spiritiul substance than ho can 


INDIAN AU0niTE0TDKE<» 

(.A Revipu) • 

Thisls the third volume InMr.OiOffoly’a series different cra-'Ja it rnn»ni h» deflnilclv assorted 
[ •■Little Book on Asiatic Art” which has already anv ‘"mrhmU.r lu or cln 


TmlVan ni^it/Vtnrn"ln .I ’stvin at ODM /'ll/«3U ArcllitOCtura for tllO tllUO bejDK 

\U'’™«foX°i.Uco °or '“'.to ‘'TS“th'’o'™'S 
altars) and j/o/no salas (aicndcial halls) of dun Vedio iSjs ‘So to 'ho atted h^ tho 
Vedic antifimty, he comes down to tho 1 7th century nuddVista° tor ih^c r^liQ^sImnea or 

^i^^wWn^npnt^^of ^nver'^'wo '?lioii 5 an'^^ Simliarly, tho northern’' Indian mgara tower shrines 

tnral documents of oj^r two thousand years. In not only serve as Siva and Vishnu temples but 
hvs masterly summary we rsua not only the Mso as imaap-houso for many Jaina temples at 
mogtesswe develMment and transtormatioa of ‘Khaiuralia * The rini.al 3 of nsRara Sikharas aro 
tie primary architedorai. toolifs hut also their e<iudl 7 adopted m many Buddhist shrines in 
correlauon with the rempnal factors which at Burma. The forms of the Clialukyan or tho later 
once initiated and contcoUed those architectonic ilayasila order aro indlscrinunalely used for a 
ev^utions. While __ substantially to the H,Qd« or a Jaina shrine. The baSshaped 

hitherto accepted Northern and Sontberu I^sara temples of tho e.arly Buddhistic uses have 
Aryan” and . Dravidian” theones. Mr. Gansoly haeu adopted in loto for Bcahmanic^ shiines’-’’ 
with the true instinct of a historian is ever ready Such subtle analvais .snirh wi 
to discover tho mil d'wiw,, and the crOM cvot Dosaibla he o to the w 

currCQts modifriog the eiclosive character w of n-it dTS?am? art ® 
and rigidity of ’schoola" and '•orfers." Under- nrecise dates that *1,2 
Iviog the apparently^ bewildering diversity of SlSSblo miSnal S fmhan^ ,i'i, fr, 

terms there is a fondameatal unity ol spiritual SSls to nubhsh separate 
urge and ol aesthetio inspiration that go to baild HSi, trdiriert w' smi °9 Southern 

the manifold vaslit melodies of India iota a vast .u- Ihdiaa Islamic Architec- 

u «3. tnystio unities in dinerencas .Sxva Mr £:“2 ^beme reflect great Credit 

“thongh employed Ty ^he^ta of their selection and oa the 

k-tiojuu oy aanerents ot pnuter for the execution. Tho letter-press seems 
• • JIu o n n I rw ' » hurriedly printed with inevitable 

^rosl 0%ie “/fapow”. G Old here and there (e.g , pp. 9 and 11 last lines.) 

/ ’ Kaijdas Nao 




Women candidates fared oicecdin;:!/ well she t** ^*’°(,0°Bro]omo!iaa 

‘ tba U,t B. A. owmiaatioa of tho Calcutta tioa m Arts from the urojo 


Umrersilf. ' Of tho six 
candidites who secured first- 
class hononra In EoRlisb three 
were lady-stadcDls. Sbi«vti 
R a\ (daoKhter of itai 
Saheb Pramadaraojaa Raj) 
|»od first, the other two bcioc 
Ljly Si,v (fifth) and 
Snxan Ko-jsa (sixth). Eight 
*oniea students have secured 
second-class honours in Eng- 
llsh. 

Rir stood second 
“Ttoog the successful can* 
oiaalcs at the Interiuediato 
«amination iu in 2 C, securing 
the highest marks in Botany. 

o3‘h in the Ifatricnlation 

aad Intermediate exarainatioo.s 
^he stood first in EogHsli. 

In Sanskrit Sniusri SciuifA 

JiiTTEn of tho Bethnne College 
has stood first-class first. 

Special mention must be 
toado in this connection 
about the brilliant success of 
^f.IMATI SlMISl'DUA GlIOSll o| 

the Bfojomoban College. Barisal 

yho. stood first in class fust 
>n Mathematics and has been 
awarded tlio Eshan Scholarship. 
ouiitATi Santisldiia GlIOSlI JS 
third daughter of Professor 
nshetranalh Ghosh v a, 
(retired Professor of English* 
< Brojomohan College. Bansal). 
and sister of Prof. Devaprasad 
Ghosh, She competed at the 
Mafriculation Examination in 
1924, from the Barisal Sadar 
puls’ Pchool.and stood sixth 
in order of merit. In 1926, 


■ - -X ' 
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the college whore Mr. Joshi was to teach 
had undergone a change in management, and 
so he was left without a position and with 
very little money in his pocket Mr. Joshi 
finally arranged for the care of his family 
and devoted his time to giving lectures on 
India He then managed to enter Columbia 
University for graduate work. 

After getting his AM. degree, he went to 
an ocean resort for a rest, and there a 
strange girl came up to him and enquired 
if he were from India. He assured her he 
was — and she suggested that he must meet a 
Mrs. Carpenter, whose address she gave 
him. 

He wrote immediately to Mrs. Carpenter, 
met her, and at her urgent request, removed 
his family to her home. Thera they remained 
for a long time, for good Mrs. Carpenter 



•ills, K. K. Kumrilb, a, u c. 


them leave. Thus their fioaDcial 
din.culties wero made easier. 

strugglo bad been a bard 
flnancial aid 

moDifw rlV American who sent him a 
lb»To bronS“'‘r straits would 

fhi* cdicMion t** M*" Morally, and 

It wa» Stth Low'’ts‘* have been imposstblo 
I’nltcuiy P««dcnt of Colombia 


City who made it possible for Mr. Joshi 
to remain in America. 

Now generous Mrs. Carpenter took too 
whole family under her wing, and in her 
house, Asakdicai Joshi the second was^ born. 
Because the now arrival was born in tbo 
very same room which the first ANxV>DiBii 
had occupied, and in her memory, the new 
babe was named Ananiuuai. Although 
Axasdiuai wont to India , in infancy, sho 
came back to America as a young woman to 
finish her education. 

Her father had been appointed as Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Baroda 
College to succeed Aurobinda Ghoso. Then 
bo returned to America in 1922 as oxchaugo 
professor under the Carnegie Foundation-" 
and later sent for Anandidai and her brother 
to come to the United States for their 
college education. * 

Oecauso of her charm, dignity and 
amiable disposition, Akandikai has become 
to her classmates a symbol of Hindu woman- 
hood loved and respected by all of them. 

When sbo left Vassar they raised a purse 
of 500 rupees for training a girl in Bombay 
for social welfare work. She will make a 
brief tour of Europe and then go to Bombay 
whexo she will take up her work in Ootober. 

Her father, who Is Professor of Compa- 
rative Religion and Hindu IMiilosophy at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Ilamp- 
shiro, will leave her in Europe and return 
to tho United States, whero his teaching 
and lecturing tours demand his full atton- 
tioQ. Professor Joshi’s appointment to (ho 
Cbair of Comparative Rclieion at Dartmouth 
College is unique in that Dartmouth is tho 
first Collogo in the United States to create 
a Chair for teaching world religions, and 
Professor Joshi’a qualifications in this sub- 
ject brought him to tho notice of tho 
College as the most eligiblo scholar in tho 
subject. 

SIiss Pmjaji Tiukor, Graduate of 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
will take up Educational Work in India. 
aii'S Pbanujam Tuakoh of Ahmedabad. India 
received her B. S. degree from Teachers’ 
College. Columbia University, dome timo ago, 
and will shortly get her M.A. in edneation. 

ili^s TniEon was educated in India, and 
then went to London in 1919. She took 
tho Moatesson training conrso for teachers 
under Dr. Monlcssori lierself. from whom 
fmo X at the end of 

1919. JIiss rijAXOR thon joined tho 
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Uoiversity of Loiidoa and there received 
her 0 A. aod certificate of Jouroalism lo 
Jane 1926, she left London to trarel tbrougb 
Earope, visiting schools and stadyiog 
teaching ruetbods. She then came to Amen- 

University in September of the same year, 
gaining the scholarship of the International 
Institute. By coutinnons bard work she 
has received her B.S. and will soon get 
her MA. She plans to leave for India by 
the end of August, so that she may take up 
her work there without delay. 

JIisS Tuakob is a very intelligent and 
clear-thinking young woman, intensely 
devoted to her motherland, and determined 
to do as much as she can to advance 
education in India. Miss TdaiwOS is known 
as an outspoken defender of India at 
Columbia, where she has spoken on India 
on several occasions before her professors 
and classmates, reliably tracing theremarkable 


■^r , 



Miss Praonijam Thakor 


educational and political advancement of 
Hindu women in recent years. 

She does not by any means deny the 
great need for social and educational reforms 
in India Her vision of just what can be 
ivm TdfvuVb n krc.'ik-a, 'hia 

brought praise and appreciation from her 
professors. Mias Thakoh has distinguished 
herself by Sne scholarship and initiative in 
approaching educational problems, which has 
earned for her not only the goodwill of her 
professors, but also many voluntary letters 
of high recommendation. 

Mrss Tfaeor is very much interested in 
India’s rural education and hopes to carry 
on her work in village areas, through village 
schools. The task of snch pioneer young 
women of India will be much harder than 
that of their successors, font is the pioneers 
that must break the ground, endure the 
hardships of organization and bear the bac«- 
densome responsibilities of the now o**' 



I'OHTlfAIT GALLERY:. 



J 


Lutfl Diyaram Giduinal of Sind who ‘'vas a 
Orcat rbilantbropiat and Sanskrit and 
Persian Scholar 


Prof. J. J. Cornelius, Foiinerly Professor at the 
Lucknow Cniversity. was entertained at a iarowell 
Uinner. by the llindustan Association ofAraerita 
ID rocottnilion of his excellent services in‘ India s 
cause in the G. S. A. 




'“Jet "lio !m Ui 
wm-i, b <ho S.lVLria'mJ’ca.SL"”"'”"-' 



\allaihai Patel tho leader of Ilii-doU Silvat'raha 
compaieu addressinj a laecting of Kyou. 



PORTRAir OALLERY 
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» A'-’’ ‘'i.' 

1 



Sj Jairamdns DiuUtram, the well-kDovn Iliodu 
loader of Sindh, addressing a Catherine of Ryots 
at Uujerat. 



lir Lat Doh.iri Shah, the FeuEder-Superinten- 
ikot of the Calcutta Blind School, died icceoBy 
,it the aeo of <0 



Nf'J.tOi il IhTT 

Coo I'orof State I il'rancs Uiroif » i< tha flrit Indian 
to t>e eliv((yl , a folio# of the l.ihrary Association. 



Mr. Sartoai Saliay Gaha Sircar, a d sUcsnl-'r' vl 
siaiiia'e of the CalcutU University, bw D’^civod - 
the IX Sa degree of the Lccdon Univer^.ty 
hiS lesear^'* 'rk in ergaric chemutry. 



Lt. DwijeoJMPith MiilvhPijeft who. has been Siimatl Milbubcn Petit, dawfihter of a Bombw 
apjtoiDtcu as an Ko,;incer Suci Lieutonanl, Uoyal Parseo miUiODaire and Srimati Dhaktibai Desa) wlio 
Iniliau Marino, h the first Indian (o net a lave jeaed ihc lioly Rfrupgle whicli their heroic 
Lommis^iin in ilio Uo\al Navy. sisters at Cardoh have been carryinu on. 


OAlfEEliS FOR CARROTS 


t R S . tlio eminent Indian 
known for his remarkable and 
rcsparciies into plant life, observes, 
••na Pki/i< Aulographi, that, while 

.-vn .,‘5.'^ • ^ ^ensuupness in ordinarv plants we 
anylhin« more stolid and undc- 
® earrot, it is a revelation to 
tin,'.. estitaUo it is and bow vigorous and 
uni.orm arc lU sn<xc^siTe responses.”! 

iiaslaomiuhetl asascrvilo synouvm 
vr.a . I ‘uf ‘•lo'h of mind or limb 

lla\,timl‘£? prejudicial and onUir, 

Vnd^l '‘»‘h aauDlccoiuiDR tint of hum.m liair. 

Atm jci tno carrot, as revealed by the rcseanli ol 

'““Bcr nor morosei 

Ud tea toss 

‘riio ll If tlectna stimulus, 

i no u. ij. c.. u seems to me. now that these facia 
are known. 


Are simply bound to send them round the woild 
by microphone, 

And odd, os special features of the mnhtly 

... , . ''Children’a Hour” 

'‘Talks ’ with Kood Uncle Salsify or Aunty 

Cauliflower. 

And yet, 0 Bose, the vista your researches open out 
Fills mo with Rravo luisKivinKS and with dietetic 
, . doubt : 

lorthohunKry vesetarun.mthohahtof modern lore. 
Can hardly bo dislinicuishcd from the savano 

, , . , , carnivore. 

What faro is left on which humane consumcra may 

When flesh, fowl, fish, when roots and fruits are 
. . .banished from the list, 

n? tooincnt tho tidines may arrive 

ibat tuo miueraU are ficnsiUvo, responsive and 

alive V 
irowi “pMuch” 



A GHExVT SITE;0F MUfVYiVxV BUDDHISM IN OKISSA 


By IliRiN' ClliXOIU CUiKLiDiR \i x 
Lecltirer, Calcutta Unnernly 


A groap of tbree IkUle knoira bitU io the 
Cnttack district io Orissa— L^Hlagiri, 
Udayagiri and Ritaagiri— haro proierved 
niigniQccat monacneats of Buddhist 
religton and art, rains cf stapas, shrines and 


sculptures that can rery well rie, not only 
in their si/a and number, but also in artistic 
beauty and grandenr with those at any other 
site in India The marrclloas seniptures on 
these lulls that deserve to bo recognised as 



eome of tho Hoest art-treasures of India bare 
remain^ scattered in obscure and neglected 
ruios never adequately described or ilinstrat- 
cd. On Lilitagin there is a colossal slatne 
of Buddha that io the expression of dieine 
^jraodeur on its facs has bat few rivals even 

28-13 


jD India. On Udayagiri again there is a 
colossal Biiddlia that in the dignity of its 
pose, in its lion-like body broad at the 
sfaonldots, deep in the chest and slim at tho 
waist, bears comparison with any other re- 
presentation of the Great Master of tho same 
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size and dimensions. On Ratnagiri there 
are images of Tara that can claim in their 
ineffably s^veet and gracious expression of 
the face an eqviality with the best of the 
kind known to us. On the same hill there 
are remnants of colossal figures of Bnddba — 
huge heads rising about four feet from the 
shoulder to the top of the itrna the statues 
when in full height were perhaps not exceed- 
ed in statute anywhere outside of Ceylon. 
Bodbisattva images executed in the best 
style of Nalanda abound on all the three 
hills and votive stnpas are as plentiful as 
at Mahabodbi. 

The ravages of time and the depiedations 
of treasnro-seekers and curio*hunters have 
been denuding these hills of their art-trea- 
sures. Unly a year ago the magnificent 
Bnddba statue on Lalitagiri, worth many 
times its weight in gold, was sold by the 
local Zemindar for the paltry sum of one 
bnodred rupees ; bnt fortunately the pnr- 
ebaser found it beyond his means to carry 
the colossal (iguio away and ho thanked his 
stars when with great difficulty he succeeded 
in gotting back the purchase money from 
the reloctant owner of the hill. 


and besides, of a gateway on the former and 
the remains of a temple on the latter. 'Jhese- 
sketches by Boames did not do any justice- 
to these great objects of Orissan ait, and 
it is hardly to bo wondered at that they 
excited little admiration and failed to attract 
the serious attention of scholars or lovers 
of art. Reproductions of Beames’ drawings 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in his Antiquities- 
of Orissa (Vol. ID did hardly improve matters. 
How much we wish that the Raja had been 
sufficiently stimulated to visit these bills- 
himself ! Mr. Birendra Nath Ray, Secretaiyr 
Orissa Historical Association, visited thtse- 
places last year (October 1D27), and at his 
request myself with Mr. Roy and Mr. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose of Puri formed a parly 
to explore these sites. 

These hills can bo reached from Dban* 
niandal station on the Bengal Nar^por 
Railway (232 miles from Calcutta anj 22 
miles from Cattaok). Bullock carls or Palkis 
are available at Dbanmnodal and there is q 
D ak-bongalow at Boichana, two m)Ug by 
the Trunk Road from Dbanmandal. A 
jonrney of about eight miles takes ouo to 
Balichandrapur on tiie river Virapa where 
(be roads divide. From this vij/age, 
Lalitagiri Nalitigiri on the map is ^bout 
three miles to the South and Udayogiri 
about four miles and a half towards the 
east Travelling four miles along the 
road by the side of the irrigation canal 
from Balichandrapur, one reaches the 
Dak-bnngalow at Qopalpur or Kharagpur as 
it is called by the people of the loc^iiity. 
From Oopalput bungalow the Udayagiri hjii 
is about lialf a mile to the north and Qat- 
oagiri about three miles to the east, so that 
both of these pfaces are wfthfn an Q^sy 
reach from hero and Udayagiri occupies a 
central position from which both the other 
hills arc visible and wo sliall begin rmr 
account with it. ^ 


uaoyagin lorms the eastern e.vliemitv 
of a small range of hills (maiked Asia on the 
maps) in the cciitro of the Cullock district 
It occupies an ideal silo for building nlaleJ. 
of worship ; from the central peak whiriT 
rises about a thousand feet from tho sur- 
rounding plains, are sent out two sduib nn 
the two sides of the hill, thus enclosin/a 
horso-shoo shaped area, open in the 
but closed on tho other Ihreo sides. FoiStr 
a mpat. as it were, in front of tliis ,.Kat 
scnu-circlo tlo«eJ the tirer Kalia only l’OO 
yard» from tho foot cf tho hill, when fifty 
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•yeais ago Mr. Chandrasekhar Baoer;i 
visited the place, and ran into the Tirapa 
^ close by, bat now it has bean almost entire- 
ly silted up leaving s^vaoips and marshes 
that still mark its bed. 

As one stands at the base of the hoge 
amphitheatre, facing the terrace above, the 
eye is cangbt by a large standing Image ot 
Bodhisattva Padniapani cat in high relief 
■on a slab of laterite, now moch weather^ 
and covered with moss and tichea. TTie 
broken nose and arms take away from its 
beauty, hut the grace and snperb dignity 
of its pose are still remarkable Tbe well- 
known Buddhist formula ye (lharma hcin- 
prabhaia etc, is incised on the proper 
right side of the head, and. a iittle below at 
tbe side of the broken right arm is another 
inscription telling os that the statneistbe gift 
of Kesava Onpta {Deya^harmoyatn Kcsaia- 
guptasya). From this spot tor some distance 
we tan trace a pavement of \atetUe rising up 
the slope and here Mr Cbandrasekbar Baoer]! 
found "tbe place spread 'rith tbe raios of 
ancient edifices, the ground plans of which 
might still be traced,” but tbe groaod pleas 
"^ure hardly visible now except at a few 
places and even parts of the laterite pave- 
meet have been removed, perhaps for erecHog 
■the sanctuary built rtcentlv by certain 
members of the Jlahimaniranjam sect, evi- 
dently a rimoant of the Baddhist people of 
old It stands by the side of an ancient well 
which for its size and depth is almost no 
rivalled in this part of India. It ts 23 feet 
square and is formed by cutting tbe laterite 
rock 23 feet from the top to the water-level 
to which a flight of 31 steps lead from 
the terrace sbove The terrace is entered 
through a gate flauked by two monolithic 
pillars. The water of the well is still very 
{rood for drinking On the laterite -wall 
Hanking the steps nud also on the face of 
the arch abovo the lowest step is incised in 
letters of considerable size that the well 
<iapt) is a gift of Rsoaka Sri Tajranaga 
{Ranala Sii Vajratiagaiya Vapi% Nothing 
is known about tbe history of this Vajranaga, 
but he was evidently a local chief as bis 
title Kanaka shows, aod bis proper name 
F,.Vojranaga suggests that most probably he 
* was a follower of tbe Vajrayaaa colt, a 
•development of Mahayans Buddhism. 

We next mircb up the hiU along a path 
at present tlinked on both sides by inoumet 
able broken pieces of sculpture, the debris, 
of shrines and stitaes, ol walls and stupas 


□util we reach another platform where Mr. 
Baaerji found that "numbers of gods and 
goddesses eograveu on slabs of different 
shapes were scattered around.” But these 
have now been removed except a group that 
have been lodged inside a temple recently 
coDstiucted by the Baboji at present in charge 
of tbe Mahima-Niranjaui math mentioned 
above, and that are worshipped by the Savara 
people living in the neighbourhood Some of 
the gods have been daubed with vermiiUon, 
turmeric and lime beyond recognition and 
it would be sacrilege to remove this paint 
that lies thick over them. 

A little way fiom this modern Templo 
we caoie upon the ruins of a shnne hiddeo 
10 thick }ungle and almost blocked up by 
brambles Here in a cell measuriug about 0 
feet square we came upoo a colossal seated 



Colossal Buddha on Udayagiri 


statue of Buddha buried up to tbe breast 
iu earth, but tbe superb bead aod the broad 
shoulders standing well out of the mud. ^e 
employed a number of men to excavate tbe 
image fully out and took photographs. I 
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Stone masons still hvmp i„ tbe village, on 
tbo southern slope of tie lull and we learnt 
that some of them n recent times were 
ooted upon as of tho first rank among the 
teraple-bniiders or Orissa, and they have 
among them manv works on the Silpasasira 
relating to the building of temples. Bat 
Many of these stone masons do not find 
snftcient work at present to earn a living 
^age as respectable artisans and are fast 
aegenerating into mere drudges whose 
services are utilised in raetalling roads. 

Before leaving this hill I should mention 
that wo found on it a railing pillar-piece 


to the top of the urna and 29 inches fwoi 
the chin to the base of the hair-knots. Th® 
circumference round the forehead from ear 
to ear measured about 70 inches, leaving 
the back of tho head which is not carved. 
There is a slightly larger head executed lo 
a better style used iu making up a step on 
the side of the hill. It should be rescued 
from this position and properly protected. 
Heads, a little smaller than these two, were 
also seen lying near an old templo which 
here still stands erect and contains an 
image that is even now worshipped as 
Mahakala. A Brahmin family that claim to 



wil l one full central socket and two half- 
swkets, one at each end and besides, we 
discovered a headless image possessine 
characteristic Jaina feature*. 

Coming to Katnagirl, the most prominent 
objects hero are the exoui«itivcly charroin" 
maces of tho goddess Tara and tho buce 
heads that must have belonged to colossal 
statues of Buddha that had no rUals on 
tho ot.icr two hills. One of these head., 
measured above lu inches from the shouldci 


have come from Bengal and settled hero 
j^^j^^^'f^usted with the worship of tho 

. A remarkable figure on this hill is an 
image of the goddess Tara round which on 
lUreo sides are represented in separate 
panels various perils under which a wor- 
would seek the protection of the 
goddess. There is another imago of tho 
goddess in tlie same stylo though a little 
inferior to it in tho perfection of its Icch* 


Qhurara on Ratnasln 


Ooiidesa 00 Lalitai^tn 


oique. Bat the former image is a perfect 
work of art Here also there are some 
Bodhisattra images esecated io a good 
stjle ; some of them are Ijiag ia ditches 
and uoless recovered soon are lo danger of 
being destroyed. Aq excellent statue of 
Tara has only recently lost its bead as 
the freshness of the scar on the neck, 
showed, and the Snoly modelled torso that 
DOW remains speaks of its great artistic 
value. There is a dancing Bhairara that 
seems to be the prototype of the Nataraja 
and a very beautiful Buddha with a crowo 
OD the head. Innumerable votive stupas 
lie scattered about on the top of the ridge 
and many have been utilised for planting 
the sacred Titlasi in the village now standing 
on the slope of the hill. There are many 
other statues of gois and goddesses, some 
of them still standing whole, bat many in 
various stages of destruction. Besides valu- 


able images have, we were told, been 
recently sold away by the local Zemindar. 

On all these hills or round about them, 
tbero must be now many ancient works of 
ar^ buried in the earth, or hidden in the 
lungle. and they may rival, or even surpass 
those that havo been described above. They 
fondly call apon ns of the present genera- 
tion to bring tbein out of their obscurity 
and give them the place which they so 
tightly deserve. Those that are a''Ove the 
earth at present, are m danger of being lost, 
of being transfcricd to foreign countries or 
private residences. The Archaeologicaldepart- 
ment must therefore, without the lo»s of 
time, take op the work of thoroughly explor- 
ing these hills that form cue of the major 
sites of Buddhist art in India and of protec- 
ting these great monuments which not only 
Onesj, but the whole of India will tite 
pnde in when it knows them. 
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appears to ha'. > beeo buried when Mr. J. 
Beames drew^ j sketch o! it in 1876. 

It repK'eiit' Ihe Eplighiened One seated 
in tpo rimnii-^parsa mudra with the fingers 
nf tn* right Land touching the earth and the 
left palm resting on the lap. The stone seal 
i:. not ornamented. It is about six feet high 
from the seat below to the head ; the face 
it'^elf measures 18 by 17 inches and the 
chest is 3 feet G inches broad. The whole 
figure appears to hare been made up in 
several pieces cat out of bluish lateiite ; tlie 
joints axe now visible, but they are reported 
to have been not perceptible in 1867 when 
Mr. Banerjee first visited it. The nose has 
been mutilated and the arms have got broken 
owing to the whole ahrine with tbo image 
gradually, sinking in the earth, and it is high 
tiroo that proper care was taken to save 
this great souvenir of a glorious period of 
Indian art. The mud and dirt carried down 
into the cell by the rains will no doubt undo 
the clearing work done by us. The stone 
walls of the cell as well as the iloor arc lined 
with bricks of large size as found at Sarnatb 
and it was apparently covered by a roof 
standing on pillars that Mr. Banerjee found 
standing at the door of the cell, but which 
now lie prostrate, broken and almost wholly 
buried in the earth blocking the entrance to 
the cell. Theto was a magnificent gateway 
made up of three rectangular blocks of stone 
richly sculptured as we find from the drawing 
of Beames who removed it Irom the site and 
now an ugly ditch marks the spot where It 
stood in front of the shrine. Both Mr. 
Baaeiji and Mr. Temple stopped here and 
could not carry their explorations further 
owing to the denseness of the jungle. 

Going a JiKio higher up the hiff we meet 
with a standing Bodhisatlva imago on the 
back of which is incised a fairly largo 
inscription of twenty-fivo lines containiDg the 
usual 7JC (Iharma formula and stating with 
many invocations on Tara, I’adiua-sambbava 
andolhtr seJa of Iho JIab.yona panihoott 
hat a TiUhagalailhiohlhita d]iatugarU,a */«m. 

and dwelt 

in by tho Talhogata or Buddha was set op 
not far from Iho shneo of Iho colo>'fal 


far from 
Buddha. 

The ruins of ono other stupa also aro 
seen not far from IhU ooc ; atone o! its 
cctncTs a BodhisaUva statuo tics prostrate on 
the ca th and to his left is observed 
tally fut:a of Iho wtU-known 


decorative figure of what is called the^ 

Qaiosimha~a man ou a full-size lion t 

on an elephant. At anoihet coiuet ot tne 
same stupa there is au image of a 
Buddha in Bhumisparsa-Jnialra. Evidently 
there was an imago at each of tho 
two corners of tho stupa also. Perhaps they 
lie buried ip the earth or have been 
removed . 

Tho site of a third stupa in another pari 
of tho hill is marked by two Bodlrisattvii 
images OD two sides, ono of them sunk up to 
almost the neck in the earth and the other 
yet standing above it, but both of them 
covered by thick brambles. There was visible 
the site of yet a fourth stnpa rouud which 
we fonnd a Itenob, dug as we learnt, by th® 
former Zeminder who removed several statues 
from there and other parts of the hill to his 
house at Kendrapada. 

Wo also laid bare tho pedestal of a 
Buddha statue in what is known as the 
Ardhaparyanha-asana by remoTing the earth-, 
in which it was sunk. On the pedestal are 
carved various figures and symbols. There 
must be many other images lyiog bidden in 
the dense jungle which must be removed iu 
order that the whole hill night be explored. 
The jungle is not quite safe, as wo found -io 
one part of it tho skeleton of a recently- 
killed cow which the local people told us, 
a tiger had mado a feast of only two weeks 
before our visit to the bill. 

Ascending the hill still higher we found 
oQ (ho other sido of the hill facing the west, 
on a ledge near the top overlooking the- 
river Virupa and tho plains above it, a group 
of five figures sculptured in relief on the 
living rock by the sido of a cave and with a- 
votive stupa standing in front. Uu the 
extreme left a largo Bodbisattva imago 
cut ia relief with the ije (f/mniia fotmuU 
inscribed on its immediate left and on its 
right the statement that it was a gift of one 
Svjnpaka or Siniyaka {DeyadharmoyaDf 
Simpakasya or Simyakasya). To its right is 
a Uhyani-Buddha figure and next is cut in 
very low relief a representation of a stupa 
that is dimly perceptible Beside it is ^ 
goddess and next comes again a Bodbisattva 
imago followed by a god surrounded by 
fourteen figures. All these images have been 

nailltoi) ivit), tnrn.illTnn »...1 in rr,,\s^ t 


paiutcii with Vermillion and in some cases a 
ridgo has been formed on the forehead with, 
it seemed, a mixture of limo and vcrmillion 
r» • ■ ■ 80 that it looks like (ho promiueot superciliary 

v>nssan tiage of the Ncandcithal man of the pal.v- 
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OLlologists. 1 \sas removing some of these 
escresceoces when tiio Oriya cooly who 
accompaoied us protested against the sacrilege, 
so that I had to desist. The faco of the 
highly interesting image surrounded by a 
group of gods that we have referred to above 
is entirely hidden from view. The images 
however, are not at present worshipped by 
the Hindus of the locality who are apathetic 
towards them, but by the aboriginal Savaras 
who have given fanciful names to almost all 
the images on the hill and connected them 
with their own legends. This would bo an 
interesting study by itself, but it would be 


grandeur and sublimity as compared with tho 
former. We find here an image of Knvera tho 
god of Wealth, sitting with his foot on jars 
of gold Of another Buddha statue only 
the feet tenutn with the pedestal which is 
decorated wjtli i very beautifully carved 
lotus scroll. A little below the terrace 
where stands it ' colossal Buddha statue, 
there is a templ« which also is built on 
the rums of an older shrine and is reported 
to contain the ,;oddes> Basuli. Several 
large Bodhisattva images lie seattered about 
this temple, ^''e observed some smaller 


out of place here. 

Seven miles from Udayagiri is Lalitagin, 
in local parlance called Nalitigiri which 
name it bears on tho survey maps Here is 
a large nnmbcr of finely executed Bodhisattva 
images and other gods and goddesses, but 
the most commanding fignre is the magnificent 
colossal statue of seated Buddha «e ha'e 
already referred to It measures t» feet 3 
Inches from the waist to the top of the urna 
on the top of the head, the breadth across 
the ahouldars being 3 t“et 3 inches and the 
breadth across the knees 5 feet 5 '/a inches 
The height of the head from the shoulder to 
the top of the urna is 2 feet 2 inches Not 
withstanding this great size, ttie limbs 
show beautiful proportions and the face 
as we have already said, is shioiog with 
divine splendour and beauty. Like the 
Udayagiri Buddha, this one also shows the 
BhumUparsa mudra. On this hill also the 
monks of the Mabima-Niranjani sect have 
established their monastery and they have 
done sotte good work by building a shade 
over the Buddba statue and protecting many 
other images of Bodhisattvas and other 
deities by placing them in niches in the 
walls of a temple that they have recently 
constructed out of the old materials that 
Re scattered on the hill. The door with its 
beautifully carved jambs have fine panels 
at the base and the whole has been bodily 
transferred from the ruins of an old shrine. 
It will be observed in the photographs of 
some of the images that they stand under 
Saracenic arches ; these aie quite modern 
and have nothing to do with the old tem- 
Plp beyond the fact that the stones are 
taken _ from them. The Bodhisattva figures 
CD this hill have a soft beauty which distin- 
guishes them from those on Udayagiri 
n°jj° images including the colossal 

Buddha are characterised by an austero 
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Colossal Buddha on Lalitagiri 
im.-es 10 the .lUaso lo”“ 

iis heve the loimol. I'e iJfanna etc, 
images oa ^ character as 

. . 

Ooe noticeable fealore about Lalitagin 
isthS the linages appear to have been 
meVu, carved out of the local stone- he 
Atgarli sandstone as it is called by the 
Indrao geologists, and there ate qnarrios on 
Lhllla "orked even a tb. pres- , 
Moreover, there aro about hfty tr 
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South African Native College 
At Fort Hare 

ilr. V. S. C. Father— Vice Fresideut, Natal 
Indian Congress, Writes'.— 

One, of the odvantnucs of Die Cepetowa Agree* 
'incnt IS that the Union Qovernmenthae agre^ 
to roDSiiler the riuesUna of ienproriog facilities for 
higher Education (or Indian slodents at Fort Hare. 
This has brought a «torm of protest from the 
die-hards of the Indian Community in South Africa. 
13iU rurioiis'v enoush such protests have created a 
mixeil feeling Ju lodia as to tbo feasibility or 



lor the students aud it will give the reader an 
idea of the food provided by the institiition * — 

Breakfast : 

All days. 

Mealio meal porridge with sugar. 

llrowa Bread tS o?. ) 

Tea. „ 

Midday Ifeaf: Monday, Wednesday. I'nday. 

Beans, samp or maize or rice (WUito). 

Gravy with vepetaoles when possible. 

Anas! (sour milk) ’/« pint per head. 

Tuesday and Thursday : 

Mutton Vis lb. per he.ad). samp, rice, potatoos. 
gravy. „ , 

.Sainrdny and Sunday: 

Beef. Samp, rice, beans. 

Supper: 

Bread (8 o/.) with fat instead of butter. 

.1am. twice monthly. 

When possible, fruit occasionally in season. 

Both tho FriDcipal and tho Warden aro 
prepared to meet tho wishes of Uio Indian Students 
as regards their food provided a sulUcient number 
of them join tho institution, in fact they have 
asked us to send thorn a bag of rico and Bomo 
Indian rcccpics so that they may give it a trial. 
Tbo main ohjection of our friends is not directed 
against the lo.stitnlion or its ford and dormitory' 
arrangemrnts. but against co-education with the 
Native. They further maintain that Ucausotho Native 
is not treated by tho authonlics as ho ought to l>o, 
<«-educatioo with him means simply siibjcctinu 
the. Indua to all tho indignities to which the 
Naiivo la put to. 
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resard for the iastitution aad^roufd resent anythioe 
beiDs said against this edacational centre.” 

ludiau Education and Arya Samaj ia Fiji 

Shiiyut Atnichand VidyalanVat, teacber 
Garnkula Nasova, Fiji Islands writes in one 
of his articles : — 

“Tbero is a general want of education 
among our people here in Fiji Islands. The 
Fijians aro much better placed in this 
respect. They have tbeir schools in almost 
every village and more than 75 per cent of 
them are literate. The reasons of illiteracy 
in the Indian population are not diihcult to 
Hod. It was only eight years ago that tho 
Indians were freed from indenturo slavery, 
which had a considerable demoralising efTect 
npon tbeir life and character. Fortunately 
things are changing now and it is a change 
for the better. It is remarkable that tl^e Indian 
population of Fiji possesses general knowledge 
of Hindi. Madrasis and Punjabis, Hiodas 
aud Muslims, lovo Hindi and it has become 
tbeir common laoguago in Fiji. In the Indian 
schools it is a compulsory subject. There is 
only one Government school for Indians in 
Fiji) tho rest are aided or private instilulions 
The Goveromeot school contains 70 students 
and it is doing its work satisfactorily. 
Andrews* school at Nadi is making rapid 
progress under the able goidance of Dr. 
Devsaguyam aod Mr. Dukh Haran. Good 
educational work is being done by the 
Mahasangam of Mr. Naidu. The schools 
conducted by this Sangam have an arrange* 
meat for teaching Hindi also. 

1 must meatioQ here with gratitude the 
educational work done by the Cbristiao 
Musionatic'’. It was they who opened 
schools for Indian boys when there was do 
arrangement /or it. Most of our educated 
pooplo of tho present day were educated id 
these mission schools. These schools are 
still continuing their useful work and it is to 
bo hoped that they will play an important 
part in the great educational work lying 
before us. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the 
problem of education is leceifiog consider- 
able attention in Fiji Indians in Fiji are 
now determined to educate their children 
and they are prepared to spend money for 
it. Dashishtha ilnni— a Sadhu— started several 
schools hero. They ate being conducts 
satisfactorily and new schools are being 
opened. 

Tho work done by the Arya Samaj for 
^3-14 


the education of Indian children in Fiji 
deserves every praise at the hands of those 
who are sincerely desirous to seo onr people 
in these islands educated. The Arya Samaj 
13 conducting many schools, tho Ournkula 
at Nasova being important among them. Mr. 
Gopendra Narayan, who has now returned 
to India, worked tor this institution for 
nearly three years aud under bis ablo 
gaideocc the Oiirukula made considerable 
progress He was also able to persnado 
somo Fiji people to send tbeir children to 
India for educ.ation About fifty boys and girls 
have already gone from these islands to India 
for this purpose A Gurukula for the girls 
IS also to be opened at Sav.a and Shrimati 



^ 




fort Hare College Tho D.amz Hi 


Dayavali. wife of Thaknr Sardar Singh, has 
agreed to conduct it 

*Th8 Gunknia at Nasova has 1:17 bors on 
its roll and there aie twenty one Fijian 
boys also receiving education along with tho 
lodiaos. In fact, one of the Fijiao boys was 
anxious to proceed to India for education 
but the Fiji Government did not give him 
the reguired permission. Physical culture 
13 not neglected and theie ate two foot ball 
teams one consuting of the Indian boys and 
the other of the Fijians. Every effiit is 
beiog made to teach the boys self-relianco 
aod self-control. Ibero are only two servants 
for kitchen work etc, while moat of tho other 
work 13 being done by the boys themselves.'’ 

Wo mu't congratolate the Arjasams]i»ts 
of Fiji for the useful work th.at they have 
been doing tor the education of Indian 
children in Fiji and wo hope there will be 
perfect co-operatioD and a healthy spirit of 
comradeship between different societies 
working for this cause in those Islands. 

At a time when some of oar counCiymea 
ia Sonth Africa consider it below tbeir 
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dignity to got their children educated at 
Fort Hare College — an institution for th? 
Afnc-ins— it is really inspiring to learrJ 
that as inanv as twenty one Fijian boyS 
are being educated at the Aryasamaj Gum- 
knh in Fiji We must stand for inter- 
national fellowship and they are really thd 
gieatest enemies of Indians abroad who 
adrocato any colour prejudice against the 
natiro races of the colonies. 


Racial Segregation in Mombasa 

The abandonemeut of racial segregation 
was perhaps the only redeeming feature or 
the White Paper of 1923, which betrayed 
Indian interests in Kenya in many ways. 
Uow the decision of the Kenya Government 
to sell by auction certain plots of land in 
Mombasa town and to restrict the right of 
purchase and occupation to Europoans only 
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Doya aa<i tcscbcrs of Ouruku'j at Susora H'u } 


means tbat the Kenya Ooreromeat is fellow- 
log a policy of racial sesresatioo m 
complete disrcKarJ of ereo the White Paper 
of 1;1J3. Jft fO-b" 

•f ladiana per head. Tlieso ealiraates must 
)o tahen with {treat caulioo, because, says 
Ur. VaUI, id addition to Ihs iDaifeqoscy of 
.ho statistical data on wliich they are based. 

metlioJ employed in each case 1* 
/idorcnt. Those estimates are glrca Wlow 


1S71 

IS81 

torn 

I'm 

19J1 


Author 

Dadibsii Naoroji 
Sir Hand Harbour 
Lord tSiraoD 
^Ir Findt^» bhnras 
^^r. K. J, Kbaml’tlta 


Mr. Vakil's comments on this table are 
'as follows:— 

The incmisB ia the head ineoase « 
in this table is. howc'or. not re»i. we 

want 13 to a>C('rfaia the growth, if any. JO the 
re.il wealth of the people, os measurrd »a censom- 
uble coniBiOJitica la order to convert tbo Dominal 
money income into real income, wo must bate 
tcfeott to the index nomK’js of the Keneial prv* 
level in the country dune? these years, which 
will ielJ ws the piircbaajra rower of the rorw at 
each of these diSerent dates and thus ccaVle us 
to make a prcrer ccmpar'scn of tl.p«e fsuica. 

The index namUrs of jncos in Icd-a are snvea 


has al»aj» i>eea kept up li uor <.oiintrymea iD 
these parts The I'crnmuniij therefore, onpht to 
resist, with a/1 the power at their commartl, any 
Attempt fiom outside to brv.tk that ideal. To those 
o&cmffy ^o3 iT w*' tueVliore uU' Vt as trioToSa* 
of ..ompinsoo we shall be emos on the safe side 
Oo the lasi> we find that the runner, lo^'oma 
ioereascs from Rs. 27 in I'sbl (o Its. <4 lo IDJl 
or la tbo proporiioa of bX) to 2i4 Dunez 
the same peni'd rupee pricoi have iairea-.cd from 
!00 to 37'^ This meins that in order tn have the 
same real income m 1921 a^ in Isdl wo mu^t 
have Rs 3TS in I92i as SKiiast Ra. lOO in liSl 
Wo bod. however, that we have only 274 m 
as njaioxt the re>iu’reJ sum of Ks- o7S. which 
shows that the avera.;? Indian is pxirer to-day to 
the extent of 1 *-'4375 or oearty 2i7. or we are 
poorer to-day than 40 or 90 years aja. 


"The Alleged Liod grabbing Propensities 
of the European Powers’ 

The Peniral Admini>tratioa Report for 
lOdT-lOSI has the following on IJaba Sarat 
Cbaodra Chatteijee. 

The most pcpu'ar novelist Baba Saral Chandra 
Chntterjee found a new vent lor his metb.d 
sent>mentalk>ffl in a buteriy virulent attack cn the 
allej^d land-KTaUinn propeniiiiea of the Kuicpean 
powers and the 'U'pccted j'o’.itical aiais of i*ie 
varicus Chnstua alivsicns in Asia. 
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lodia must not belong to the class of political elected Tice-presideots. After the aanaal meeting 
Brahmins of Europe and America. ^drs Francis Ayscough gave ao illustrated lecture 

oa “Indian Lusks with Chinese Painting.” 


Desbbaudhu Memorial 

Mr. Sris Chandra Cbatterjee’s design of 
the matble memorial of Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das, to be erected at the Hindu cremation 
ground at Kaligbat, has met with general 
appreciation. Prof. Amnlya Charan Vidya- 
bhnsfaan thus concludes his article on it in 
the Calcutta Municipal Gaxette i — 

The new and admirable type of architectore 
introduced by the architect-artist Sris Chandra 
depends for the element of stability largely on the 
co-operation of the public in imparting to it a 
bas's that it demands. We are grateful to him for 
this brilliant prodnetion. which is an important 
conlnbntion to modem Indian Architectore The 
architect has practically proved by his iospiralion 
and actnal dcmoQstrat'on that mere theonziog will 
not improve the art of the country- Demonstration 
IS absoVntely imperative. The Baroda and Rai- 
pntana Schools of Arts have become snccessful in 
their attempts after streouons efforts. AcMrding 
as they thnve, the other arts and crafts revive, 
live and develop to the needs of the nation and 
the country. Such has been and is in practice in 
those conntnes. But poor Bengal lags behind 
Unless and until our people tvill aspire and 
endeavour for the development of indiceoous archi- 
tecture, the revival of other allied arts Ii.e 
scuIptoK and paintiag caouot be expected. 


Indian Influences in Asiatic Art 

The London Times wrote some time 
ago — 

J/eutenant-Colonel Sir Francis ToungbusLaod 
presided at the annual meeting of the India 
Society, at 21. Cromwell-road and announced plans 
for tho coming year for a considerable eiteosion 
of scope, wiihout, however, the society losing its 
original character. He pointed out that, as a 
natural result of their researches into the connexi- 
ons between the art of India and the sarronodiog 
conntnes. as exeraplihed by the survey entitled 
“Influences of India Art” the society would cow 
inclnde in its curnculum of lectures and pnblica- 
tioDS studies of the art and literatcre of Java. Siam, 
Indo-China. Afghanistan, Persia, and the lliddle 
Fast- Arrangeraents were now being completed 
to snpplv through the society’s loiimal, Indian Art 
and Lrt/ers, infoiniation on art and on archaeological 
research m those conntnes as welt as m India. 
It had been decided not to change the name of the 
society, specially as Indian culture was in fart the 
centre from which there radiated the inflocDce 
which oflectcd profoundly the surrounding coun- 
tiies, which in tnrn exercised no small loflncnce 
on India 

The High Commissioner for India the Persian 
Minister. Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. and Dr. Denman W. Rose were 


Noguchi's Disccvery of Germ of Trachoma 

Dr llideyo Noguchi, the dutinguished Japanese 
investigator of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Researdi recently dead discovered the germ which 
causes trachoma an infectious disease of the eyelids 
in Aniercan Indians 

"Whether or not the parasite is related to.:iorm3 
of trachoma other than that occurring m American 
Indiaov remains of course to be determined by 
isolation of the microrganisra from cases in other 
localities, and posaibily also by serologic exanitoa- 
liODs. ' he says 

The discovery of this parasite is considered 
m medical circles to be one of the outstanding 
contributions to scientidc medecine in 1027. and 
adds another to the list of Dr Noguchi’s achieve- 
ments which include the discovery of the cause 
of general paralysis or softening of the brain 
lie IS famed also for bis yellow ferer researches 
and research work on other subjects 

The investigator checked np on his trachoma 
woik by the experimental production of a traono- 
ma like condition is monkeys ^ means of a 
micro organism which he bad isolated from 
Amencao indian trachoma 


Why Ibu Saud Must Not baye 
Mesopotamia 

An American paper writes. — 

For at least 6,0l0 years the tribesmen of Ara- 
bia’s and center have looked down covetously 
on the green fields of Mesopotamia. 

That fertile land of the two rivers is safest 
when she is most desolate. For seven centimes 
before (he present one she had little worth stealing. 
Now (he Irek government of King Feisal and bis 
Bntish adviser has brought back a measure of pros- 
penty As was already ancient history when Abraham 
liv^ at Ur, this prosperity has not passed un- 
Doticed 10 the tents of the drabs. It is doubtful 
if any potentate of Arabia even one far stronger 
than Ibn Sand, could have held back bis hungry 
tnbesmen from visible loot. Amorg desert peoples 
green is all too surely the color of jealousy, for 
It IS that of the coveted fields. 

If Irak stood alone she might be grievously in 
danger. Cities train few warriors like the graduates 
of desert echools and the rich merchants of Baby- 
lonia have lost everything many times before. But 
Irak is no longer alone and what saves her is her 
air. Whatever Great Britain might be inclined to 
do for other reasons, there is one novelty of the 
modem world which affects profoundly the posi- 
(ion of Mesopotamu A glance at a map makes it 
dear. The broad plains of Irak are an essential 
way station on the air route from Europe to the 
East. The defeat of the tribesmen of Ihn Ssud 
is to be managed, it appears, by aircraft- It is also 
aircraft that make it necessary. Perhaps Western 
civihration might let Ibn Saud and his desert. 
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Universities should encourage study o! 
foreign languages in addition to English. 


T. D. 


Au American View of British Protectorate 
on Egypt 

At times American papers, through ins- 
pired articles and editorials, present excellent 
and _ anthentic views on British world 
policies. The following editorial, from one 
of the foremost American dailies of New 
York, throws an interesting light on the 
Egyptian situation 


A deadlock _ is on again m Egypt between 
native and British interesia. These are extrenielv 
hard to reconcile, becaosa both (ha Egyptians and 
the. British authorities are contending for things on 
■which .there is little possibility of immodiato 
Mmprom^ise. Great Britain will continue to guard 
her rights in the Snez Canal and her vital cotnmu- 
n'cat^n with India, and the Far Eist and Australia 
1 be Egyptians ore set on obtaining fuller recog- 
nition of their nationality and sovoignty. Besides 
they .shnnk from surrendering control of the Nile 
by yielding their claim on the Sudan. The Nile is 
Egypt. The prosperity of the couatry deModson 
continued enjoyment of the Nile's fertilizbg 
floods. 

Before the great "war Egypt was nominally a 
Tarsisn dependency Great Britain evercised 
control in Cairo through an adviser to the Ebevive. 
A protectorate was in force daring the war. Egypt 
was released from Turkish suzerainty. After the 
peace a native Kingdom was proclaimed, with a 
special relationship to Great Britain under a 
scheme of alliance. The gevemmeaul settings 
have altered, but actual control remains about the 
same. Since the rejection of the new draft of a 
treaty of alliance the British government has crone 
back to the Declaration of iebruiry 2S. 1932. as 
the chart of policy in Ejypt— which means, per- 
haps, that negotiations for permanent terms of 
alliance will be begun again ai present irritations 
die away. 

Bntam as a protector or Britain os an ally is 
in Egypt to stay. The canal and the Sudan pro- 
blem have to be worked out. EjypC is a sovereign 
state^ and yet not a sovereign state, depending on 
dcfiaitions. But its progress will doubtless con- 
tinue under any form which political association 
with Great Britain may assume. The sitnation 
is not new. It is ono of yesterday and also one 
of to-murrow. The new deadlock leaves things 
very little changed. 

T. D. 


New Aim o the Christian llissionary 
Work 

The International llissionary Connei!, 
(in which the Roman Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, the Armenian and other Orienbl 
Churches, did not participate) held its 
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recent sessions at Jerusalem. The Bishop 
of Jfanchester presented "the Christian 
Messaj^o Report” This report is considered 
to be the most important pronooucemeat of 
the gathering, "expressing the whole central 
aim of Christian missionary work at the 
present time.” It says 

'Our Gospel stands against all exploitation of 
man by man so that we cannot tolerate any desire, 
conscious or unconscious, to use this movement 
for the purpose of fastening bondage, economic, 
political or social, on any people. Wo would 
repndiato any svmptoms of religious imperialism 
that would desire to impose beliefs and practices 
for the purpose of managing souls m their sup- 
posed interests. We have no desire to fix on 
others the ecclesiastical traditions of the western 
Church, but wish to place at the disposal of the 
younger Churches our collective histone ex- 
perience. We also ardently desire that the 
younger Churches exnrosa the Gospel through 
their own genius and through forms suitable to 
their national heritage Wo beheve in a Christ- 
like world Wo know nothing betler and are 
content with nothing less Wo do not go to non- 
Christian nations becanse they are the worst or 
alone in need, but because tliey are part of tjio 
world and tiiaro with us in the same buoaa nsea." 

The Conference passed resolutions appealiag 
for the reauQcntiOD of war as an tustrument of 
inlemational policy and the avoidanoa of thoss 
altitudes and practices which constitute the 
roots of war. 

Bat a Jerosalem despatch of recent 
date states that tbs Arabs regarded 
the activities of the loteraational Hfissionary 
CoQDCiI and the Cbristiau missionary move- 
moot as anti-IslamiCi and adopted tho 
slogan of ‘‘Dowd with tho missionaries.” 

We hope that the Christian missionaries 
wonid case to act as "agents of Imperialists" 
and give np the practice of religious 
Imperialism. 


No Lyachin? in America 
A New York despatch to the Morning 
Past (fjondon) states : — 

The first four months of 1923 passed without 
a BinEle tyni hing being reported from anywhere 
in the United Stales. 

'Hiis anncoocement was made to-day by the 
Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, lie added that 
It was the first time that this had been the case 
for the last forty pwrs.— Heater 

The Negroes in the United States 
to-day number more than ten million people, 
forming about one-tenth of the popnlation 
of tho conotry. They are yet regarded as 
the ‘a r''-*’ ” of tho United ‘ 
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Howover, during tl.n last few pars, very ™ 


^maikableprogrcEsbas been made by tho SiisYuTndSr^'lladJfa ^Suld ^bo ^ibroatl^to 
Negroes of tho United States. Ihera aro cgt-jWish infernational contacts, 
thoasands of Negro women, not to speak “When Irclaod was flehtioB tho hardest asainst 
of men, who are now studying in American tho Britisli. tho best Irish represenUtiycs were 
Uuiversitics , aud overy, year soared of 

Negro scholars are taking higher degress international relations of Eirypt. while asking his 
from tho best of American educational iolJewors to carry on the nationalist work. 


institutions. 

The National Association for tho Advance- 
ment of Coloured People is mainly officered 
by Ihe.now Negro ; and it receives support 
primarily from Negroes (although a few Ameri- 
cans show genuine interest in its activities). 
This organization, among other things, has 
been advocating that tho United States 
Congress pass an “anti-lynching law.*’ 
American statesmen, so far, havo refused to 
pass such a measure. Tho Negroes 
of the United States, specially thole 
leaders, aro to he congratulated on keepiog 
tip tho agitation against tho practice of 
lynching, which, during the last forty years, 
has taken a toll of the lives of numerous 
Negroes. 

The lot of tho Negroes in tho United 
States is not much better than that of tho 
untouchables of India, although tho New 
Negro is much more alert and active to 
better the lot of his race, than tho average 
people of India who may belong to the so- 
called higbci castes, Uloro than seventy 
percent of the Negroes of the United Stales 
can read and write to-day. In India raoro 
than ninety percent of tho inhabitants can- 
not read and wiito. A lUllo over sixty 
years ago, tho Negroes of the United States 
were not only chattel-slaves, but they were 
not allowed, by law, to bo taught to read 
and write. "What .a tremendous progress! 
Furthermore, tho Negroes in tho United 
States aro thinking internationally, and they 
not only believe in education for themselves, 
but they feel that the future of Africa and 
the Negroes of the world depends upon edu- 
cation, which will change the outlook of life 
for tho oppressed and the downtrodden. 

T. 1). 


“I can give huedreds of instances of the im- 
nortanco ot the loaders vistling loreign conntnos. 
If India is so poor in leadership that because 
tlirco leader's are goimr to be out of India fora 
few months, the nationalist moTcment mav colla- 
pse. then tlicro is something wronB with tlie pro- 
gramme and method of woikiog of the Induan 
na'ionaiiata." 

Our opinion has always been that Indians 
should not live in mental or geographical 
isolaiioD. Not only for Indians hut for all 
other peoples of the world .as well, intellectual 
and olhor kinds of contact and intercourse 
with tho peoples of tho earth are necessary. 

When Pandit Motilal Nehru and two other 
nalionalisls allowed tbeinsolves to bo elected 
delegates to Canada, wo wrote iu favour of 
Iheit vUitlog that oonatry— uoloss. of course, 
Ihoro wore work iu India for all or any of 
them which no other Indians could do quite 
sattsfactarily. W© do not think thpee was 
any such work. We do not know why tlie 
Pandit has resigned his office of delegate. 
Perhaps because bo is most likely to be 
olcted to preside over the next session of 
tho Indian Natioool Congress. But while 
liis perfect fitooss for that office cannot in 
the least bo questioned, can it eithor bo 
assorted that there are not other loaders \a 
the country who can worthily fill tho prosi- 
dential chair of tho Congress ? 

If possible tho ablest Indians should bo 
sent for representing India abroad. 


Pan Indian and Provincial Patriotism 
There is no necessary conflict between 
pan-Indian and provincial patriotism, lluthor 
is it true that tho man who cannot deeply 
and strongly love the region whore bo was 
boro or wiiero ho is settled can scarcely 
have any profound love for a wider unit. 
In India if a man fights against tho Unjust 
t^tmout or neglect of his province, ho is 
likely to be looked down upon as parochial 
and anti-national in viows. But in our opinion, 
so lone as a man does not seek to injur© 
any other provinco and so long as ho does 
not work against Indian unity but rather for 
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it, ho should not bo required to agreo to 
provincial 'solf-efTacenient.' Ho must be 
allowed and expected to stand op for his 
provinco if need be. 

Germany is a much smaller country with 
a much smaller popnlation than India. German 
is the language of all the Oertnan states and 
tho cultural difforenco between state and state 
there is not pronounced, wihch is not tho ease 
in lodia. Yet in Germany protests are heard 
Against centralization and Gerlinization. Take, 
for instance, the following description of a 
Bavarian manifesto, published in The New 
York limes 


ifunich.— .A n'Mvlfe.sto ji’ntftsiinp .ap.au'st JJ«' 
Bcrlinizition” ot Geiraany and sisned by numer- 
ous prominent Bavarians, was issued to-day in 
the Bavarian capital. Among tho sigoatnms test 
known outside ol thU country is Sieatncd Wasmer. 
ion of the world-renowned composer. ItichuJ 
jvageer. Others iocluda Piofcasor von Jliiller, 
diroctop of the Jluuioh Unlvcr«ity and Uaron 
\oa CraiPfr-Klett, President of the Alunicb Aca- 
demy of Music. 

Special signiflcanoe attaches to (ho manifesto 
becau«o It appears on the evo of tbo next week’s 
meeting here of tho heUa of variciu local govern- 
ments to di-icuss plans for the futllier cenlral'z- 
tion ol the German administrative ntacbiocry. 

Bayara has always bcca the mato strousboU 
of antl-contralivtio foclmg in Germoey, and the 
appearance of this protest, signed hy many dis- 
fiuished Bivaruna, just before the meotias of 
loud anthontiea is pioof of a widespread tear ta 
lUvai-ia that a triumph for the ccntralizatioo 
champions next week will mean placing more 
power in tho liands of Prussia and lU capital. 
Berlin with a corrcspoodiug wcakeasog of the 
rest of Octmany. 

Tho Bivarians ouly too evidently foresee that 
such .a result Will simply mc.in a contiouanco of 
tho work of Bismark. who. when be formed the 
German Ilmpiro in 1871, created a uniform Germany 
by depnving tho lessor of tho German states of 
most of thoir local autonomy, while at the . same 
timo enonnousfy increasing tho power and impor- 
tance of Prussia and her cantat. Berlin, 

Todiy's irunitcsto shows B.ivarua nativcncss 
at what ll,a\anans deem to bo the undue faronr 
shown to Prussia hy tho present German uOTcrn- 
ment. The complaint is made, for instance, that 
Bavani. which h.a» alwajs leen a cultural centre, 
is handicapped in Us cultural doeloDmear Iwcanse 
cf funds which should bo spent on the furaerance 
of Bavaiion science, music art and bnsusess. 
lierlin University, it is pointed luf, is superior to 
Jlunich UaivtiMiy because tho litter is oaabla to 
employ a sufficient number ol professors and 

Anllhcr ccruplr.int is that recently the Oeniiaa 
Oovctnment St Berim is^uei a KUidelook lor tto 
lutf-cse of ftttiactiEg fcrcinn tcuii»is to Otimany 
wuheut even mcattcnirg llnana and other bvUia 
German ng.cns. mcludmg \V urltemberg, iBavar-as 
next dccc ccchkour. . , , . 

In bu'iccts a'so tho niamfesfo declarer iUl 
sorts cf favors are shown to I'm-su asdtBcrJji to 


tjte dotrimont o! South Germany and espeoially 
tf^irsna. Banking r.nd general business is booomicg 
Constantly more centralized m Berlin, it is alleged, 
“wing to a growing I’rnssiaa bias by the present 
Merman Oevernment and tho eamo is dcchred to 
“o truo of all goverumentol adinimstrabon. lu 
conclasion. tho manfe»to says : 

Wa Bavarians wish to bo citizens of .a stato 
^ithia tho German Union and not of a provinco 
^Qtrolled by tha Beilin ctutralistic government. 
Vnly throngli such a Louception of tho tdc.i of a 
Gcrmaa unitary stats can there bo genuine German 
Solidarity and nat’onal unity. 

la India thero is no risk of ."Delbl- 
•zition” of tho provinces, nor of tho over- 
development of tho cutturo and business of 
Heihi at tho expenso of tboso of tbo other 
fiivetace-^ tfut (h« caeeaccei ct lad'u 

Arc 90 divided between tbo Ceutial Govern- 
thect and tho dilleiciit provinces that some 
Prowucis receive too littlo money for their 
Cbitarjl, ludustrnl and sgncultural devclop- 
thent and for t.ioit medical and sauitiiry 
r<'quirc'ii('tit> Fa this and other rcaboos, 

It H Dcces-ary fur tbo provinces to tight 
e^ainst tho greed and extravagance ol tho 
Central OovirDment. 


Hacdlingr of Lxbonr Conflicts in other 
Countries 


India IS passing through labour coolllcts 
iu mauy provinces. NVbilo labour has 
Hhdoubtedly maoy grievances, it would bj 
'^rong to assume that m every such dispute 
labour bas been right and capital wrong. 
N^ch ca%o should bo considered on its 
ruerits. Ooverument generally allows things 
fv> drift, which is nut right Such a policy 
only entails great sutferiog cm tbo 
•^^rlers and iorolvcs Ibo employers in 
pecuniary loss, but aUo endangers public 
Mcty, as the diabolical acts of sabotage lu 
^*rious places show. 

According to an article in tbo Sunday 
Times of London by Sir John (Foster Fraser, 
Italy neither strikes nor lock-outs nro 
•Bowed. 
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ecoQQraio 'j'llvatioQ thero must bo increased pro* gcrvices^ 

duction. AVhether \TQ approve hU methods or not, eive noUco of reduction of wasos williouc 
Italy has turned its face towards prosperity sinco of the employed and apf’^oval of tho symuw • 

Mussolini took charge. In a populaUon oi forty Thus the law, the btate. is crealer Ihan any mcw 
millions thero are fewer than 100,000 out of -woik, of the community, s'nd* l ,he 

TT 1 it.- u L ui 0 nil workers are part of tuo btale. inat is 

How has this been brought about ? syndicalism. 

Councils have been established of workers .nnd ▼ w^tw/iv tbnrn U pomniilsorv arbitration 
eraployeis and an independent nommeG of. Oio . la Norway thoro ^ct 

Government to consider trade differences. Puvate in labour conflicts. Tho NorwOnia 
enterprise is encouraged as a necessary incentive, coocoruiog compulsory aibitralion proooauio 
but in disputes ail cards must be on tho table, so \a labour conflicts has.” says 2Iic Ounrnian, 
the men may exactly know the economic suuaUon. “-iffAn i-kn to -i I'nnfliot which is perhaps 

Tne two sides must meet in conference : there £‘7°“ r‘so to a coouict wmcii is pv 

can be no URbtning strikes, no dewnine of tools, not very widosprond, but has taken 
no threat that if one side does not have its desire somewhat singul-ir form.” Wliat has bapponou 
trade will^be disorganjsed. and^ther^ ‘S thus described in the same paper. 


give a helping hand in discommoding the public, 
become idle as a sign of sympathy. When a 
collective agreement has been made, the law is. to 
descend with a heavy fist on the party which 
breaks the contract. 

According to Sir John Foster Fraser, in 
Italy syndicalism means something difTerent 
from what it does elsawhero. 

Syndicalism outside Italy has meant the con- 


According to the new Act. the authorities 
may. if tliey consider that it is necessary in tiie 
pnblic interests, submit any and every dispum 
to arbitration for settlement. Tho renewal of the 
collective agreements which expired this JPrjpf 
was referred to an arbitration court. . and tne 
award pronounced fora wage reduction of. Ja 
per cent, although the fall in the cost of living 
iiguies only warranted a cut of 8 per , cent, iho 
award therefore aroused groat indignation among 


S g of economic interests by the proletariat, the workers, and the building workers of several 
Italy It means that the classes representing large towns, numbering about 3,000 in all. decided 
capital, mtellectuai labour and tnanual labour Bhall not to recognise this award, ond downed toow 
be one indissoluble body, meaning the State. No at llie end of May. Laten about a thousand 
class must usurp power to dictate. Everybody has printing operatives and book-bindeis ioIn»d them, 
to get it not only into the mind, but into the heart. Under the Act, however, every labour 
that the moral and material welfare of tho country which aims at pstablishing working conuitions 
is one and the same thing. other than those fixed m tho Award is illegal 

The Syndical Law which was ulaced on the and an olfence against the law. In order that taey 
statute book on March 11, 1926, is in operation. I might not be . sentenced to pay damages or to 
learn that already neatly four uiiUion people— em- nndetpo imprisonment both the national contra 
ployera and employed, manufacturers and artisaos. and tlie unions in ctuestion were compeUed 
bankers and clerks, lawyers, peasants, journalists, to warn their members not to take part in the 
architects, farmeis, teachers, high and low, strike. They themselves wore also forced to 
representiog all sections of industry— liave formed refrain from participation in it, The conflict was, 
themselves into syndicates. . . therefore, managed by a Committee of Action 

All categories of people, whether proiessional appointed by the strikers. It is also an oflonce 
men. ronnicipal employee^, post office,, telegroph, against the law to aid the strikers in any way. 
tramway wotkera, all grades on. tho railways, are Tina has made it impossible for tho trade nnlona 
speedily being organised. Wilhm the next, few to grant any money for this purpose, so that an 
months it is not likely that any man, professional attempt was made to collect money for this pur- 
manufacturer, or simple workman, will be outside pose by voluntary coUections from Norwegian 
the syndicate that deals with his position in life. workers. But no individual may legally give to 

such collections. Many of the leading comrades, 
therefore, have been fined from 50 to 700 Kronen 
by the magistrates. 

The whole o! the machinery of Government 
pevQ uiqbihscd against tho workers, so 
that their struggle is by no means an easy one. 

Ik is not suggested that the methods 
adopted in any other country to deal with 
strikes and lock-outs should bo bodily 
transferred to India. What is suggested is 
that the policy of drift at present in vogue 
shoBld bo given up by the Government and 
too people, 

^ will not do to keep in view only 
*aarf“sed production and big dividends. 
.SI ,r,L”m L“ E.ny tffort must also bo mado to provide 

laia aor puUio aervico ta work, adeqpalo vvages and wholesomo liviDg 


But disputes between capital nud laboui 
cannot bo entirely prevented— they are in- 
evitable. 

8o special courts .are established, called (be 
Magistracy of Labour,” consisting of three Judges 
ol the Court ol Appeal with two expert advisers, 
spedalista on the particular or industry matter in 
dispute. Thesecourtsaio commanded, wlien arrivim; 
at tUcir dcusicD, not to consider tho interests of 
the syndicate or syndicates first, but to keep in the 
forelrcnt of tUeit thought the benefit to 
nauon coUectitcly. 

of Labour is the final court of mo p 
Tbeie IS no appeal from its decision. It 
“ .‘f'J/wfe thtre must le contmutiji olf 

ttaiS iCwbikS"'?. *54 
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conditions for all skilled and uoskilled 
■workers. 


Bardoli Satyagraiia 

Gandhiji has said that, if Oorerament 
wants to do jastice at all. and if a compro- 
mise should be_ arrived at, the following 
should be its mininium terms : — 

(1) -All SatyaffT-ahis sent to jail from Bardoli 
shoalfl be immediately released. 

(2) All co'afiscated lands, sold or unsold, 
sLonId be returned to the original owners. 

(3) BofTaloes, utensilo, etc., which have been 
sold for a song should be compensated for m 
kind at the market value. 

(41 All Patels and Talatis who have either 
resumed or been dismissed should be taken on la 
service. 

(o) All other sentences imposed on acconut oi 
Satyacraha should be remitted. 

These terms are all leasonablo. It is also 
reasonable to ask: that the fresh enquiry 
demanded by the Bardoli cultivators should 
he a judicial one, not one conducted by 
teronae officials, because it is against the 
settlement made by the Utter that the Bardoli 
people are straggling to obtain justice. 

The condition laid down by the Bombay 
, Government that, before an enquiry can bo 
' started, either the Bardoli men or some one 
on their behalf must deposit the amount 
realizable from them according to the revised 
settlement, does not do credit to either (be 
head or the heart of the persons who consti- 
tute that GoTernment. Tbo Bardoli people 
have been undergoing untold sufferings, 
privations and insults in their effort to remain 
true to their plighted word. It is foolish to 
assume that, should the award of a committee 
of enquiry, by which such persons had pro- 
mised to abide, go against them, they would 
provo false to their promise, fiat supposing 
such an unlikely thing happened, a Goveni' 
ment which can feel itself strong enough to 
threaten to crush the Satyagrahis, wouid suie- 
iy be strong enough to recoup the loss caused 
by nontpayment of rent. 

In the opinion of Sir Leslie Wilson, the 
Bardoli Satyagraiia is a case of civil dis- 
obedience and is a lawless movement. In 
our opinion it is not exactly civil disobedience, 
as the Bardoli men are perfectly law-abiding 
except in tho single matter of paying tho 
increased assessment, lloreover, they do not 
say that they would not pay enhanced rent 
under any circumstance. They would be 
perfectly willing to pay enhanced rent, should 


ihe decision of the committeo of enquiry 
asked for by them and to he appointed by 
the Qoicinmeut iffc//" result in such inciease. 
This Satyagraba is perfectly constitutional. 
Civil disobedience i? also constitutional. 

. In the House of Commons, replying to ques- 
tions, Earl Winterlon said, Tf the conditions 
mentioned hv Sir Leslie Wilson in the Bombay 
I>gi.slative Council to-day as regards Bardoli, are 
not satisfied, the Bombay Government have the 
full sQppoit of tho Government of India atd hia 
Majestv’a Government m enfoicing compiiance 
with tho law and oiushiDg the movement, which 
would clearly then be exposed as one directed 
to coercing the Ooverument and not representing 
reasonable grievances ” 

.Ilf Wellock asked whether, in view of the fact 
that ID this area, aswellas m a greacerpart of India, 
peasants were going more aud more under the 
control of the money-lenders, the lequeit to 
pay the old assessment until the Committeo of 
Boquiry bad been csatbltshed was a reasonable 
ooe 

Earl WiDterton replied that he did not think 
anything of the sort He said whenever any 
reseillemint of a District was made, if people were 
to refuse to i>ay taxes on the ground that the 
resettlement was not a proper ooe, ail constitu- 
tional Government would end. 

It cannot be that Earl Wintettou or hia 
chief, Lord Birkenhead, are unaware of the 
lessons of bistoiy. History furnishes nu- 
merous instances of popul.*)! movoments 
based OD right and justice triumphing over 
the obstinacy of autocracy. But like many 
other men iu power who have gone befoio 
them, the British rulers of India think more 
of their own prestige than of the need for 
cODviocing those nnder their charge that 
(bey are being justly dealt with. These men 
in power also appear to think that the failure 
of some previous attempts to crush 
popular movements in foreign countries 
was due to the comparative strength 
of the people and the comparative weak- 
ness of the rulers concerned, but that 
the British Government is very much stronger 
and the Indian people very much weaker than 
the parties concerned in other similar 
struggles abroad recorded in history. Such 
overestimation of one’s own strength and 
underestimation of the opponents’ strength, 
is, however, no now thing m history. Earl 
Wintcrton and those who think with him 
may. therefore, rest assured that even m 
India DO popular movement based on justice 
con be finally crashed. 

Peojle do not refuse to pay taxes light- 
heartedly, for tho fno of the thing, tiuch 
refusal always means much misery and may 
mean ruin, 'fherelore, the vision, conjured un 
- \ 
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bj Wra, oi people TeJusing to pay taxes xchcii- 
ever any resettlement of a district was made, 
ou llio ground that thorcsottlemcnt was not a 
proper one, was a figment, pure and aimple. 
of Lord Wiuterton’s imagimilion. Hut Bhould 
uo-tax campaigns ceaso to bo rare, that would 
mean that the rulers of tho people had 
become utterly careless or lost to all sense of 
justice, and in thatcaso what would end would 
not bo “all constitutional government,” but all 
dcsfoiic goi'cnxmcnt. 
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city, IhiuV so, too. Ono object of punishment 
has, therefore, failed. , . , . 

Another object is said to bo dctorroni. 
Wo do not think this, either, will bo gaioea. 
60 far as llio “prisoner" and largo memoe 
of bis countrymen aro concerned. 

IHinishmcnl is uot tho way to put a 
to tho impugnment of Qoverninont’a imparlta- 
lity and fairness. Tiio impuguers aro opo» 
to conviction. If they bo wrong, Oovornmen 
should try to convinco them by uumistakcaolo 
proofs of its uninipcachability. 


Babu Jagat Natain Lai’s Couvictiou 


Tho appeal made by Babu Jagat Karain 
Lai to the Patna ll'Rh Coait against his 
conviction by a magistrate under section 
124'A ot tho Indian Penal Codo haa been 
tejeeted and the subordinate court’s sentence 
Las been upheld. Wo havo uot read tho 
articlo which has led to his imprisonmeot 
and mulcting in the sum of Us 1000. Lala 
Lajpat Rai writes in the People tliat ho has. 
The gist of the article, says he, was that tho 
Government’s attitudo towards Hindus was 
not ono of impartiality and fairness We 
bavo also read 
cantaios statements' 

(ffect that tho Government follows tho policy 
of “Divide and Rule." Now, allegations like 
these have become quite hackneyed by re- 
petition iu the Indian press, both Hindu 
and Hnssalmau. Similar statements bare 
been made by British authors and speakers 
also. What is tho use then of singling out 
n paiticolar Indian journalist for punisbiDent 
for such statements? 

One object of punishment is to convinco 
the man punished and others of bis class 
that what the accused did was wrong. 
It would bo a hard task to discover the 
Indian journalist who siucerely thought that 
Babu Jagat Narain Lai published statements 
which were false. Perhaps it would be safe 
to say that the task would be equally ^fficnlt 
if the nholo class of educated men and 
women wero to be searched for such areally 
sincere bcliover in the impartiality and fair- 
ness of the bnieaucracy. The ovabon which 
the Bihar publicistreceived before going to jail 
shoves that thousands upon thousands in Patna 
^ink that the statements for which he has 
betn punished ate quite true : and there aro 
larger numbers of his 

ccuntiymtn. -nho are not residents of that 


Music Within Mosqoo 

A special commilleo of tho University of 
Slamboul has recommouded fcume radical 
reforms to tho cccesiastical authorities of 
Angora. Somo of tho reforms proposed 


Belter provision for the upkeep of mosques. 
Installition of seals and eJoak^rooms. 
Sennous and prayers to bo m iutiiisu. 
ilusio to bo Introduced in mosques. 


ilauy unexpected things huvo happouod Id 
T urkey. So music may bo introduced in 
4 *. uuu 4 o» 4 u«;o;> mosQucs thcfo. It would bo tt £« hurdor 

somewhoro that the articlo task, though not an imposaiblo ouo, to iPtro- 

cts'or suggestions to Ibo duco tho innovation lu India. ^ ooiuo ot tho 

• ' •• ’• - greatest musicians in India, living and dead, 

havo been Muslims, and somo of thou havo 
been famous for tbeii devotional songs. 

There can bo no harm in songs 

being sung in mosques. But oven if 

wo do not havo rousio in Indian mosques, 
let us hope Turkey’s examplo will 

softco tho ludian Moslem’s objection to music 
outsldo mosques on public roads aud in the 
private houses of Hindus. 


Muslim League Famine Relief Fund 


It is a pleasure to find that this fund, 
riuscd to relieve distress in tho famino- 
striken districts of Bengal, now amounts to 
about Rs. 1,000. Now that tho Muhamma- 
dans have awakened to the needs of their 
fellow-believers, it is hoped that in the not 
distant futuro their charity will disregard 
creed. The Miissabmxi writes : 

to say that conttihations ‘ to tho 
Alusliin League lamino Relief Fund aie coming 
every nay. ihoogh so far the amount contiibulcd 
collected is negligible. We hope inoro will 
he foitacnmiEg wiih\n & short time if the public 
realise tho urgency of relief wcik. The Delhi 
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merchants of Colootola (Calcutta) •n-ere, aa tha 
reader may remember, approached by members 
of tha Fatnioe Reliet Commsltee and they promibei 
help. A few daya ago some of those merchants 
themselves went to Balurgiiat, visited some of the 
affected areas and distributed Rs. 3000 (three 
thousand) amous the aaffeieta. • 


cry for chaoBe, or redress or opportunity, has 
coQviaced itself that it will stifle if it does not 
atrike. To the people in that ease, ilr. Kellosg’s 
treaty forbids war, but thero is no positive pio- 
mise ,of redress by paaceful means, nor is aay 
orKanisation created which can bcius about 
salatiry changes in the world when chanjes are 
due. 


Pacifism and Juatica 

We are not lovers of war. We are paci- 
fists by ipclioatioa — and some by compnlsion, 
toe, we mast confess. As lovers of peace we 
would welcome tha Kellogg proposals for the 
prevention of war. 

But while the preveutioa of war may meet 
the requirements of indepeodent and free 
peoples, people who are not indepeadent and 
iteo aud are politically downtiodden and 
cconomicaly exploited, require sonielbing 
more than pacifism. They want justice, they 
want freedom. If they cannot have it by 
peaceinl methods, thoy should have the 
option to win * freedom by fighting, If they 
liko and can. Prevontioa of war would not 
be quite a blessiaq in their case- Tae duited 
I States of America started the present pacifist 
proposals, and the British "Home'’ Govern* 
meat, Dominions and Indian Government have 
shown their readiness to accept the modified 
form of the moltilateral pact for tbe pre* 
vention of war. But the question is, will tbe 
U. S. A. government allow the Pilipinos to 
be free without fighting ? Will the British 
Oovernment, the Doihinion Governments and 
tho Government of India agree to India be- 
coming free withont fighting ? 

Though a free man himself, 3ff, H. N. 
Graiisford must have felt for the dibinherit^d 
pw'fii's rd Jhi* iwrfij wiw lo 

AciP Itepnhlia of America: 

What is to happen if a power aononaces that a 
dispute iu which it iv concerned is not snitabla (or 
settlement by any of tbeumal means which the 
oth>.r party may propose ? If the power in ques- 
tion holds the stake m tho controversy, war cannot 
orcuT, but will the world tee lattice ? That .may 
not seem a serious objection to citizens oi satisfied 
powers. Tho world is very well as we find if. 
Our lot could hardly be better even by a victon- 
ons war No iaiquitious frontier i^ls os : no 
conqueror is ensraged in emstdof: tho ^onal 
„ cxjusciousucss of •our kmsiuen ; we 8«h (or .no 
»■ wide changes m the structure of a world whidi 
has brousht in neallh. power and opportunity. 
Cradled .a Rood, fortune, one may readdy suppose 
that the whole problem is to avoid war. 

“But to peoples who uvea in the saaaow, it 
may seem that cJianga is the fin»t essentul. War is 
the liwt resort of an ambitious or downtrodden 
people which, by long brooding over its oahecoed 


-^nslim Nationalism aud Pan-Islamism 

Sardar Ikbal AU Shah, “the well-known 
writer and traveller,” author of Afghanistan 
and the Afghans, has given bis impressious 
of tho new political outlook of tlio Islamic 
world in an article in Jbreign Ajfairs, 
London, reproduced in the Ptople, Here are 
the concluding passages.— 

Tho deiRV. even m such important Shiad 
centres os Ivpahin and Qsom. have awakened to 
the truth that alt Sloslems are brothers— Shiads. 
Saunis. black, brown or wuito— and that national* 
Ism docs not take precedence of Paa-IslaTO^m. 

TbrouBhout the entire belt of the Islamic East 
(here is. Devertboless. a distinct feeling of natioov 
hsm. but natiocalism is deflaed in a particularly 
Eastern way. Every man is proud of hia nationality 
but he does not nece^arijy divorce Islam as the 
meat bindiog factor between all the Islarnio 
countnes. Tne Revivalia's of tha present-day 
Islam are eodeavouriog to prove that healthy 
nationalism in place of beta,; contrary to the 
toacbios of Islam, IS the very essence of it. Bat 
their attitude towards nationalism as anderstood 
in Europe iv quite different. , 

In the Eiit, nationalism is a means to an end. 
tbe cod being tho unity of all Islam It is 
ancued that this conception is better than tha 
Western conception of nationalism, for the reason 
that the furtlisr tho nationalistic impulso develops 

U renter the fear of war. and the larger tho 
in mteraational goodwill In Aleppa. 
whilst talking to soms frieads, 1 was fasoinaied 
by an old son of the Syrian dcacrt. Ha had never 
been ni a Arwu ioihrs xoil ihir liawT ra»rf is Akpps 
failed to tfanll him : and yet he knew all about 
the world politics, llis views of the Leagas of 
Nations will, perhaps, lilustrata what I mean more 
than anything else. 'They haae a League now. 
ha said, “but we in Islam have had it for IBw 
years, the only difference bemg that we subordi- 
nate our nationalism to one great aim of Islamic 
unity, while they find it iinpoiSibla to temam 
intensely nationalist and yet thick internationally.” 
Essenttaliy the solidarity of Islam is not shaken. 
AU that has happened is that the domiaation of 
the ctergy is receiving a legitimate set-back, and 
Europeans, having got used to seeing Moslems in 
the grip of the pnests, seem amazed at the turn 
Moslem Asia has taken; whereas tbe truth is tliat 
tha Moslems are now, more than at any time in 
tha pasX, strivuig to achieve the real purpose of 
Islam, which is the union of all Islamic conntnes 
into one federation of nations. 
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Tw Ctjloa 

At tho census of 1921 tlio population oE 
Ceylon was 4,197,951— less than tliat of tho 
Bengal district of Mymcnslugh. Accordinff 
to tiio now constitution proposed to bo Ritou 
to tho island there aro to bo ten ministers 1 
This appears to bo a ratberlopdieavy atrango- 
menL Is it meant Ihorbyto slop Iho moults 
of aspiring Coyloueso politicians ? It is to 
bo a sort of dyarchy, though somowhat bettor 
than tho Indian variety, bocauso tho miuistors 
aro to bo xosponsiblo to the council. 

"What is most commcndablo in tho report 
of tho special commission on constitution for 
Ceylon is its finding that communal ropresen- 


“Kow UttUng ladii lajiitcs England” 

An articlo roonnlly contribnloJ by Da 
Sundortand to The iladcrn Iki icw shona hoff 
ruling India injurea IJagland, _Uo daoior 
many dlstingalshed British writers and 
authorities to show that England’s rule itr 
India has had a disastrous moral effect on 
Urilishors in India and at “homo”, 'fho 
articlo cannot possibly bo pleasant rcadiUcT 
to any avorago native of Groat Britain, Su 
nt tho last Indian Civil Sorvico dinner in 
fjondoQ Ijjrd jlonaldshay, oi-Oovoraor ot 
Bongnl, said in tho oourso of his speech 
that, “becauso of tho criticism to which British 
dominion in India is subjected at tho prosout 


tation is wholly pernicious in its cfiect on nioroont,'* ho repeated that tho Indian Civil 

IV., ...... „t <3Arv>/>r, '*>a n^nrnva nf i n i''i! Ani nM n in 


tho social structaro of tho island. It creates, 
the report says, an over-widening gulf between 
the commnnitios and tends to obscure national 
interests in the clash of rival racoi and 
religions. Accordingly the commission has 
recommended that tho system of communal 
representation shonld bo abolished, 

It should be abolished in India also. 

It is satisfactory to find that, in view of 
the largo powers which aro now to bo 
transfenod to tho olectod lepresoalativos of 
the people, tho commission tbioUa a substan- 
tial extension of tho franebiso ia necessary. 


Service '‘is always of 
Great Britain and Indio." 


incalculablo value to 
IIo added 


A typical exaraplo is to bo seen m the JlaV 
issno ot the MoJer/t Review, an important Indian 
periodical published ia Calcutta which hai wide 
cirenUUon. not only in Indu. but beyond it^^ 
borders. Tboarlielo js written by a Dr. SuadcrJand. 
wUoovct ho may bo, and his argumont ta that 
Drilish rule in India is a source ot eravo moral 
injjry not only to India herself but to Great Britain 
also. Wo arc farniliat cooushwith tbs amumont that 
British rulo in India is an mlust co to India, hut tbo 
argument that it is alsoaa injustice to Great Britain 

■ • ■ jvcl one.— (Limffhtor). The gist of 


IS asomewhat novel vuw. ..—y.- 

— - „ his amument is that as soon as •hogUBliineQ aro 

The oommlssioners tocommond manhood placed in a position of autaorlty in inuia they 
suffrage and also consider that wocnen’s right L^^o alMhoir Jaor becoming SelllslJ. 

to vete should ba admittod dospotio and mor.iHy callous. 


to vote shonld be admitted. But iu view* of 
the necessity for keeping the nurabor of 
votes within roasonablo limits tho extension 
of the franchise should in their opinion' at 
present be confined to women over 30 years 
of age. Aro men of 21 tnaturoc iu tKoic 
judgment than women of of 21 or of 29? 
Applicants for votes should be required 
to show (hat they bad resided in the i^and 
for 5 years. 

We dislike the iocroasing and strengthening 
of tho reserve powers of tho Governor, as 
indicated in the following paragraph in 
Heater's summary of the commission’s 
report : — 

The Commission assign supervisory 'rather than 
exeenUvo. role to tho Govetoor, but recommend 
that as hia executive powers have been diminished, 
hia reserve powers should be strengbfened. In 
all executive as in legislativo matters, the Go™pnor’a 


Tho argument might have been 
“novel” to Lord Ronaldshay and bis 
audience, but the fact is indisputahlo 
and was not unknown to many distinguished 
Eoglishmen of tho last and pt-esont 
ceotndes, as Dr. SunderUnd’s articlo itsolf 
partly shows. In addition to the many 
AjsWaronras' quoted ilry £?r. iS’crntferfancf, many 
Umea mote proofs of the same damaging 
character may bo adduced. _ A very recant 
one, quoted by tho Indian Daily Mail, is 
subjoined. Miss Evelyn U. Buutiug 
contributes her "Surface Impressions 
of India” to tho current number of the 
Contemporary Rcvieio. Her impre&sions 
aw not limited to Indian life. She has 
something to say about Europeans also. 

^_S3 Banting _ notes with regret tho prevalenco 


all executive as in legislative matters, the Governor’s _« Uanung notes with regret tho prevale 

vaufication oi the Council’s decisions countrymen in 

nn required before any action can bo taken u Indian city where there ate few 

'heui and ho should be charged by Royal ^“Shsh _m proportion to the vast population of 
measJwea^® I^f reserve assent to all Hfe t^i‘‘ strange that two wemeu belong- 

4ea.»i 

"" of an Indian civil servant 

and the other is only a teacher 1” ShQ ^as 
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sinckcd to sso the wav io nbich tho Eoslisb 
m>okc to ani ot their ladiai servaots. The7 
dare not treat servants m EnsUnd as they do 
in this country. Miss Uantins satisfies herself 
liy siyiojr that this unhealthy practice has coma 
down iron tho Moghuls ; it is, she sirs to italics, 
not Kaslish ' Sue telLa an intercstioir story of 
a little Koeli'’h boy wiio^c rarenU were eriticised 
by their neuht'oms fur allowing lum to pUv 
with a _li'tJe Indian tioy. 'You never laow.” 
they said. "What they'll pick un." One of theso 
same neig'ol-onrs passing ooo day, called Kenoeih 
to her. ’Kenneth, does that little boy talk 
EogUsb ?■’ "Ko. he doea’ni”, waa the reply, "except 
a few bad words— and those are what I taught 
him.” • 


Social Esform in Afghanistan 


!□ addition to the blow strnck at purdah 
by the Queen of Afghanistan diniog in 
her own eonotry with men not related to her 
without veiling herself, other steps are boiog 
taken to introdaco social refonr in that 
country. 


Accord’nir to the '.Amaad.Afahan . the news* 
paper of Kabul, Ktes AminulUh anooaoced si a 
Katlicring ot ofQcials that a Jirga of the representa* 
tives of the nation would be held shortly. It will 
not attended ,by Goveroment servant* who. 
if they are eiocted represcntativea. shoold resign 
the service. The King lurihcr said that poly* 
gamy was one of the chief causes of corruption, 
and In fntuto any , government servant taking a 
second wife sbonld tender tus resignatioo. With 
regard to people already having more than one 
wde. an annouacemc&t will t>e made alter tho 
Tirga. Ills Majesty advised his olQcials and sub* 
jrct<i not to copy such bod customs and habits as 
dnnkiog. and dnclt on tho necessity of sports 
for good health. 


Sir J. Q. Bose at Vienna 

As cabled hy Reuter, the recent scieotihe 
mission of Sir J, C. Dose to Vienna was a 
great success What greatly contribafed io 
that result was the fact, mentioned in a 
private letter written by an Indian gentle* 
mao who was at Vienua at the time of 
Professor Bose’s visit, that the scientist 
explained tho parts and construction of his 
apparatus and instromonts. It is to be 
hoped that in Vienna at any rate scientists 
would henceforth cease to have a suspicion 
that Dr. Bose Is a magician of some sort ! 

As Vienna is one of the most important 
centres of medical research in the West, 
Dr. Boso’s success there has a special 
siguificanco of its own. 


Brahmo Somaj Centenary and tho 
Maslfms 

Iq viaw of th« Brahmo Satnoj Centoaary 
celebrations which begiu this month, a 
ICuhammadan genttcmin has written us the 
/ollowiog letter from Asansol : — 

“ta now of the ensuing Bcdhmo Samaj 
Conteuary celebration, I, as ono who 
believes in the unitv of God in tho Islamic 
sense of tho word. — ai one who respects 
others religious teachers and thoir shrines, 
— and as one who treats others with tolera- 
tion and human feelings, as the Iloly Qnran 
requires of ■» Muslim, beg to request my 
co-religionists — o-.pecially tho Eiglish educat- 
ed ones, through your journal to participate 
lu the above celi^bration, and for tho 
following reasons 

‘‘A careful reader of tho history of India 
since the British occupation must admit 
that modern Indi.s owes much to the Brahmo 
Samsj founded by Rsja Ram Mohun Hoy 
in IS'2^ Truly speaking, the real founder 
of modcTQ India is Ks;a Kara Mohun Roy Ho 
was tho foreruDoer of tho leaders of tho 
preseot'day socio religious movomeots, such as 
tho removal of untoucbability and caste 
distinctioB, fcmolo education, and national 
unity between the different oommunities, 
etc. So tbe Brahmo Samaj Centenary, 
associated with tho sacred memory of Raja 
Kam Mohoo Hoy. should be celebrated in n 
fitUog manner by his countrymen, irrespoctivo 
of caste, creed and religion, whoa it completos 
iU buodredth year in next August. Bo it 
noted bero that the Brahmo Samaj is a 
nearer approach to Islam than any otlior 
rcligiou. 'Ibero are uo idolatrous practices or 
rites in tho Brahmo Samaj It is not aggres- 
sive iu its attitude towards Islam like tho 
Arva Baiuaj 

"His lligbnoss tho Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda in tho course of bis prosideutial address 
at tbe last Philosophical Congress bold at 
Bombay, said '‘Au actual study of the sources 
reveals how Islam and Christianity had a 
shale iu leading to tho type of thought 
found IU the Brahmo Samaj.’ A great 
thinker of Bengal, Ur. Eepin Chandra Pal, 
admits ia the course of an article in tho 
"Englishman” that: '••Ram Moliun really 
was tbe last product of the contact of the 
Hindu mind with tbe virile culture of Islam. 
The Brahmo Samaj in its earliest phase was 
more the product ol this union than of English 
education.’ Therefore, the Indian Muslimo 
should make it a point to join the ' ' - 
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celebration of the Brahmo Samaj, which is 
purely raonothoistic in its aspect, and thus 
show their ''atholicity towards a sister 
coramupity. i'lirtiier, remember what Prof. 
^Tadunath Sarkar, C. I. E., has written m 
h’^ ‘'History of Aurangzeb” : — *A Muslim 
. 1 sionary cannot be indifferent to the 
welfare of his neighbour’s bouU* 

“In the end, I venture to make one 
suggestion to the Secretary of the Cente- 
nary Committee to invite the {ollowing 
Muslim thinkers to the celebration, such 
as Khwaja Namalud-Din of WokiDg fame, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali. ii.A..u,n, of Lahore, 
Jloulvi Yakub Hasan of Madras and Maulana 
Md. Akram Khan, the celebrated author of 
Mnstafa Charit, and to ask them to read 
papers on comparative Islam and mutual 
toleration, which in a way will remove 
the misconceptions prevailing among non- 
Moslema about Islam.” 

Asansol.? Md. Azhar. 


Agitation against CbildSmarrlage 

One of tho chief causes of the intollectual 
and physical degeneration ol the Indian 
people, of both sexes, is cliild-marrlage, with 
its consequence, in most cases, of premature 
maternity. Both men and women have 
snlTcred from it, but woiuoo more, and more 


on tho speeches of tho two principal 
meo in favour of tho Bill. Tho Rani Sahiha 
of Mandi. one of tho states, whoro cnii“* 
marriage has been prohibited, and the i re- 
sident of tho League, who was to have imtiat- 
ed tho debate, were unavoidably absent, 
Mrs. P. Rama Rao, starting the discussion, 
put in a vigorous plea for a wholo-hearmu 
support to tho measure, which sliO descrio- 
od as very essential, if tho country was to 
be rid of the evils of child-marringo, _ such 
as tlio appallingly largo number of widows, 
physically defective mothers and puny and 
weak children. Sho declared that there was 
nothing in the Vedas or Puranas to support 
tho argument that tho Bill was an inter- 
ference with tho religious practices or was 
an assault on tho sacred tnarriago system o! 
the Hindus, and pointed out that in the 
Vedic and Puranic ages girls got married 
after arriving at maturity. Moreover, 
questions connected with health precautions, 
child mortality and maternity welfare were 
fast getting out of the scope of religion from 
day to day. Continuing she said r ‘Tf ever 
India was to be a physically strong nation, 
no time shoold be lost in placing on tho 
Statute Book a measure which was an effective 
weapon for provonting the existing evil. 
Raising tlie Ago of Consent was only a 
flank attack on tho evil, but the Bill before 
tho Assembly was a direct attack, and was 


directly. It is only natural, therefore, that . brought forward none too soon for British India, 
those Indian women who can think for when it was remembered that Indian States 
' like Kashmir, Baroda, Bharatpnr, Mysore and 


themselves and who do not observe purdah 
should join in tho agitation against this 
iniatious custom and in favour of Mr. Sarda’s 
Bill aa amended by the select coramitleo of 
tho Legislative Assembly, Even in Bengal, 
where the other day Babu Syamsundar 
Chakrabarti played the role of quick-chango 
artist at tho Albert Uall meeting in support 
of child-marriago and some hired and un- 
hired goondaa assaulted its opponents, some 
Indian ladies have held a meeting in support 
of Mr. Saida’s Bill 

According to an Associated Press report, a 
largely .attended meeting was held last 
monthatSirolanudcrtho aaspicesol the Child- 
Marriago Brohibition League which gave a 
warm support to RuiSahob Har Bilas Sarda’s 
Hill, as amended by tho Select CommUteo of 
^0 LegisUtivo Assembly. The rnceling was 
he a aMha proa, u™ 0 l Iho Indian Associa- 
,vP' ^ v’''* I®*™!*), “od was attended 


Rajkot had already made deffoito progress in 
that direction. Mrs. Rama Rao also appealed to 
Government to place rostcictiona on the youth 
of the country by refusing admission into 
colleges and schools of married boys and by 
refusing clerksliips to those married, say, 
before twenty. The eoormily of tho evil, sho 
added, could bo realised from tho fact that, 
according to tho collected statistic?, thero 
weto in 1921 in British India no less than 
012 widows under 12 months, 403 between 
ono and two years of age, 12S0 between 
two and three, 2,SG3 between three and four, 
and C.?68 between four and five, that is, 
a total of 12.011 under fivo years. The num- 
ber of widows between five and fen was 
88,580 and those between ton and rifteen 
was 233 C33. 

Sir Jloropant Joslii, Chairman of the Ago 


oth«a by" several W dort" 8 Committee, explained tho present 

and Indian ladies. A Ut% debatn’ 3 **7 Proposed Jcgislation and pointed 

lively debate ensned out that orthodox opinion was slowly veering 
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rouDd in favour of raising the marriageable 
age of boys and girls He pointed out that 
legislation was tbo only remedy, and not 
propaganda, as was suggested in some 
quartep. Did not the King of Japan o^er 
one night the removal of the tuft of hair 
from the head of his subjects ? The next 
morning Japanese were tuftless. Did not the 
British Government abolish the cruel system 
of Sati with a single stroke of the pen ^ Now 
cases of Sati were practically nnknown If 
the orthodox opposition was going to en* 
danger tbo passage of the Sarda Bill tbrongli 
the Assembly, then he was inclined to suggest 
the adoption of Satyagraha. 

Wo do not know whether the speaker 
explained how Satyagraha was to be adopted. 
So it is not possible to comment on his 
snggestion. But no one can fail to bo im- 
pressed with his earnestness 

The Simla meeting carried Doaoimonsly 
a resolution in support of the Sarda Bill with 
an appeal to tho Governor-General to no- 
uiiaate ladies to the Central Legislatoro when 
the bill comes up for consideration. 


of adultery, while on the other, we seo 3Ius!im 
Gundas professing to be the followers of that 
world-nenowned faith (Islam) tieducing from (heir 
iiearth and home, young and inexperienced Hindu 
femalea by temptations and allurements, threats 
and physical force and seeking shelter under the 
Quia register to escape the penalty of their crime 
It IS indeed hard to reroncile tho two. 

Just as by is<!iimg ordinances for the prohibition 
of wine for the Xf^sllm^ i'our Highness has tried 
too keep up the punty of tho principles of Islam 
amongst its fotioweis. in the same way we trust 
that by enacting necessaiy Uws for penalising 
illegal conversions of the type mentioned above 
Your Highness will on the one hand reduce 
adnltery to a miniiniim and on tlie other savo our 
hearth and home from utter rum and destruc- 
tion 

The Sabtu furthei begs to request that a 
complete liberty of conscience bo allowed to all 
of your Highness subjects with the reservation tlut 
all conversion cases be dealt with by a special bench 
consisting of Alnslim and noa-Muslim. official and 
Qoo-ofliciai members, which should satisfy itself 
that the change of leligion is cot due to any 
compulsion or threat or for any worldly cam or 
temptations but only for the spiritual uplilt of tho 
person concerned and that ho or she has got 
sufficient knowlcdgo of the relative religions to 
enable him or her to discriminate between them. 


A Orievauce of the Hindu 
Community in Bhopal 
Wo have received a memorial addressed 
to “Hie Gracious Highness the Ruler of 
Bhopal State.” signed by Siva Narayan 
Yaidya, Secretary. Brahmin Sabha. Bhopal 
Some extracts from this petition are printed 
below. 


Sire, for a very long time the Sabha baa been 
painfully realising and noticiog (he incessant 
exodus of innumerable yonng Hindu females and 
youur Hindu children from their society, who. 
Jeaving their kinsmen and relations, their caste 
and creed and without having any koowledse 
either of their own religion or of islam. are bmoK 
misled to vet their names registered m the office 
of the Uiri Sahib and are thus for ever 
alienated and cut otJ from their families and Iheir 
kith and km. and m after years, even if thev 
discover their mistake and foolishness or are freed 
from the compulsion or threat which caused them 
toatxmdo.i their ancestral religion, the wistmg 
tiiostocT Lw of Bhopal holds them back from 
affirming boldly that their former nommal conver- 
Lon was due to seducUoa. worldly allaremenU 
and temptations, threat or want of sound jtwgroeo^ 
“d the woeful tale of the presence of «be erer- 
increasing number of the new-JIiislim fenmle 
Stcars found over-crowdmg the streets of 
Bhopal town and districts sadly reveals their pUght 

^ biref on* the ono sido we read Khalifas Md other 
Muslim personages of old Hogging, even to deattu 
notonly ordinary culprits but even .their (nqids 
and relations found gudty of committing the enme 


Incmse of Outrages on Muslim Women 
in Bengal 

Wo bave do recent statistics before u;, 
bat the .mpression produced on our mind 
by the perusal of Bengali newspapers is 
that, while cases of outrage on and abduc- 
tion of Hindu girls and women have not 
decreased in number, cases of outrage 
on aud abduction of Muslim girls and 
women by Muslim men have of late multi- 
plied Have Muslim publicists noticed this 
fact ? If so. how do they explain tlie 
phooucuenoo ^ 


Harindrauatb Chattopadbyaya 


TAe Inquirer of Loxdov wBiTi.s:— 

Mr. Chottopadhyaya, the yonng Indian poet, a 
volume of whn5e ‘Poems and Plays’ h»s just been 
nuolubed in Eoglmd, is a brother of Mrs. Sarojini 
S'aidu. the Indian poet and politician, formeily 
President of the Indian ^atloaal Congress. Xlr. 
Laurence Bmyon has desenbed him as one of the 
rate of true vioets. with a singularly rich vein of 
inspiration, a gift for music. and a feeling for the 
valne of English words,” while Mr. C. i. Andrews 
regards him as “the rising dawn of a new vision 
of India’ last as the golden sun of Habindranath 
Tagore is setung. 


The appearence of new luminaries in the 
poetic firmament of India should undoubtedly 
bo welcomed. 
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As for Rabindranath Tagore, thongb in 
years he has passed the meridian o! life, 
his genius conUuuea to shine with ever new 
effulgence. So we are not yet thinking of his 
sun setting, though set it must some 
day in the physical plane. 

The Anti-purdah Movement in Bihar 

"What augurs well for the success of Iho 
anti-purdah movement in Bihar, with its xo- 
pDTcnssions in other pnrdah-iidden provinces, 
is not so much the fact that many leading 
Bihati men have taken part in it as the 
fact that many otthodos Hindu women have 
given •practical support to it by tearing down 
the purdah as well as by speaking against it. 
AccorMng to Mahatma Gandhi, writing in 
Young Jjulia, a reasoned appeal signed by 
many most influential people of Bihar and 
almost an equal numbor of ladies of that pro- 
vince, advising the total abolition of the purdab, 
has been issued in Bihat. It is worthy of noto 
says Mr. Gandhi, that the ladies, numbering 
moTO than filty, who have signed the appeal 
aro not of tbo anglicised type but are ortho- 
dox Hindus. It definitely states: 

“We want that the women of our province 
should bo as free to movo about and take tbeir 
lesilimato part in tho life of the comniuaitv m 
all particulars as lUeit sisters in Kacnatak. Maha- 
rashtra and Madras in essentially Indian ways, 
avoidinc all attempts at Europeanisahen : for 
while we hold tint change from eoforced aecla- 
Rion to a complete angiicization would be like 
dropping from the frying pan into the Bre. we 
feel that yuidak must go, if we want our women 
to dG\clop along Indian ideals. If we want them 
to add grace and beauty to our social life and 
raise its luoral tone, if we want them to bo excel- 
lent managers at home, helpful companions of their 
husbands and uselul members of the communilv. 
then the puruait as it now exists must go. In 
fact no fccnous steps for their welfare can be taken 
unless the viii is torn doun and It is our convic- 
tion that if once the energy of half of our popula- 
tion that has been imprisoned artiScblly is 
rck^ijcd it will croato a force which, if properly 
guided, will be of immeasurable good to oar 
riovince.’ 

Tiro movement, says itabatma Gandhi, bas 
a curious origin. 

natnanaedaa lliihra, a Khadi worker, 
rcscuiDg his wifo froDi fho 
'he juirdah. As his people would not 

‘’•••lahicr .ilaganlal Gandbi’a 

’’.'•mui hr uA® te. tutor. She wxs aococn- 
- daughter 
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Mishra from the purdah. The to 

difficolties. Meanwhile, Maganlal ami 

«no hifl d.-iTiffhtor .and stnel her aiJaipst uU edW 


__j his daughter and steel her against 
persist in her efforts. He took ill n tho v im„a 
where Radhabehn was doing .hst work and 
Patna. The Bihar friends, therefore, toads « a 
point of honour to wago war „ filrAm" 

lUdhatehn brought her charge to Ashr • 
Her coming to the Ashram created additional a 
and obliged tho husband, who^was already p 
pared for it, to throw himself to the struggle 
with greater zeal. Thus the movement having “ 
personal touch promises to ha earned on wiiu 
energy. At its head is that seasoned soldipt' ot 
Bihw. tho hero of many battles, Babu Brijkishor 
Pras^. I do not remember his haying headed a 
movement that has been allowed to die. 

Prof. Molisch and the Bose Institute 

As a result of Sir J. 0. Bobo’s visit to 
Vienna. Professor Jlolisch, the eminent plant- 
physiologist and pro-Rector of the Vienna 
University, will join the Bose Institute, 
Calculla. in the middle of November next 
in order to become acquainted with new 
methods iu biological scleuce. 


Festival of the Bains at Visva-bharati 

Season festivals are a special feature of 
Visva-bharall. They ato not dead ceremonials 
of a formal and conventional character, 
bot aro instinct with the joy and inspiration 
of the particular seasons they celebrate. In 
the open uplands of Santinikotao there is a 
distinct feel in the air, a play of colours in 
the sky, a conabination of sights and sounds, 
characteristic of each season. These are 
caught and transformed by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius in his songs, poems and 
dramatic pieces. 

Joiy witnessed the celebration of tho 
festival of tbo rainy season at Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan. On the first day, just as 
evening was about to set iu, tho poet per- 
formed tho ceremony of treo-plaating, A 
pavilion had been erected for the purpose 
in front of tbo Jiltio boys' hostel. The girl 
students of SantiniketaD camo to the spot 
from thoir hostel in procession, wearing 
beautiful costumes appropriale to tho 
occasion, singiag songs. With them 
camo two yoniig men carrying in a 
‘flowet-palaoquin’ tho sapHog to bo planted. 
On reaching the p.nvjHod. where tho poet was 
seated, they stood in two rows on two sides. 
First some appiopriato Sanskrit verses wero 
recited. Theroweio thcniecitalioneof poems by 
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tho poet, followed by tbceirls.who appeared to 
impersooate tho Earth, Water, Energy (in the 
form of light and heat), Wind and Sky. The 
young tree was then lowered into the pit 
dug for it Td conclusion the poet recited 
an ‘auspicious’ {ma<)gahla) prayer in verse 
for the sapling. 

Tho gathering now moved on to a tent 
nearby, where tho poet read a short story 
which he had composed for the occasion. 
Tho sorrows of a boy. a tree-lover, who 
insfinctly sympathised with plant life, formed 
its motif. As the poet said afterwards, 
the boy was no other than himscll when 
he was young in years. The reading of 
tho st^ry over, many songs suited to the 
rainy season, composed by the poet, wore 
sung to tho accompaniment of appropriate 
instrnmental music. 


The ‘next day. there was the festival of 
tilling the soil at ^irinikeUn, tho Institute 
for Rural Recoustruction at Sural Pandit 
Vidiiusckhar Sastri, who ofBciated as priest 
on the occasion, said that this was known 
in ancient times as Sita- r<7;Ma or the 
Plough Sacrifice. Under a beautiful canopy 
a small plot of land had been cleared 
of grass and decorated with alpana 
(ceremonial drawings) in maov simple colours. 
In front of it sat the Pandit. Ho recited 
the Vedic mantras proper to the occasion. 
Three pairs of well-fed bullock^., which bad 
been decked with garlands, sand d-paste on 
tho forehead, and circular spots of ochre 
colour all over the body, were then 
luscious food, which they enjoyed fbey 
were then yoked to a decorated • 

The poet now literally put his hand to the 
plough and started ploughing the 
soil. The ploughing was finished by Mr. 
Santosh Bibari Basu. the 
of the Institute, 'ibis was followed then 
by singing in chorus 
Achalayatan, "fu joy we till the soil, 
by the boys of the school. _ There w« 
also another song. In the . . 

ceremony, u song was sung by , 

self. At the close the poet delivered an 
impromptu speech, in which f’®’ ^.i„g 

things, dwelt on the necessi y , . 

of going back to the soil, “""J S 

Srln ^Sch ,f -So spl no? 

S^oTTaLl^ "of “So earth what it - 
giro ns but also of giving to it what roan 


can give it with his science, and of investing 
it with the poetry of his soul. 


Yidyasagar memorial Columns 
To-day (July So) many villagos and towns 
will celebrate the anniversary of the death 
of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the 
illustrious educationist, litterateur, and pbilan- 
tbropiit who, in modern times, started tho 
movoracot for the roarriago of widows. Tho 
memorial columns erected in his honour by 
Ills llindu countrymen are reproduced below 
— one for Bengal, where ho was born, lived 
and worked, and another for the whole of 
India 


Cinsce 01 Ihdii. 1931. 

Number of Hindu Widows at Differeot Ages 
Bengal Indio. 

Age. ^umber. Age Number. 

0. 1 45 0*1 507 

1. > 2o 1-2 404 

2- i 120 2-3 1257 

3- 4 319 3-4 2337 

4- .*i 895 4-5 G707 

5 10 8470 6.10 85037 

10-15 J5428 10-15 232147 

J.V2(I 937t3 16-20 390172 

20-25 14CC00 20-25 742820 

25-3U 2,'3665 23-30 11C3720 


Prof. Raman Honoured 
Nap India reports that under tho presi- 
dency of Pewao Bahadur T. Rangachariar, 
tho Indian Cultural Association presented at the 
T. 51. 0. A. Auditorium a purse and an 
address to Professor C. V. Raman, Palit 
Professor of Physics in the Calcntta' Univer- 
sity, who delivered a senes of three lectures 
last week, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. 

In the course of his preliminary remarks 
Mr. Rangachariar referred to the great services 
rendered by Professor Raman in the realm 
of science Professor Raman, he said, bad 
brought credit not only to himself but also 
to the province to which he belonged. There- 
fore. the credit earned by him all over the 
world belonged also to the province of his 
biitb. 5Iadras had reason to be distinctly 
proud of him. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar, in the course of his 
concluding n marks, said that Prof. Raman 
bad sacnficed for the cause of science a 
career in a I ’of service which held out 
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Ihe poet, followed by theeirls,who appeared to 
impersonate the Earth, Water, Energy (in the 
form of light and heat), Wind and Sky. The 
young tree was then lowered into the pit 
dug for it In conclu'sion the poet recited 
an ‘auspicious’ {maugahka) prayer in verse 
for the sapling. 

The gathering now moved on to a tent 
nearby, where tho poet read a short story 
which he had composed for the occasion. 
The sorrows of a hoy. a tree-lover, who 
instinctly sympathised with plant life, formed 
its motif. As the poet said afterwards, 
the boy was no other than himself whon 
he was young in years. The reading of 
the st)ry over, many songs suited to the 
rainy season, composed by the poet, were 
sung to the accompaniment of appropriate 
instrumental murie. 

The ‘next day. there was the festival of 
tilling the soil at Sriniketan, the Institute 
for Rural Reconstruction at Snrul. Paodil 
Vidliusekhar Sastri, who ofSciated as priest 
on the occasion, said that this was koowo 
in ancient times as Sita^Yafiux or the 
Plough Sacrifice. Under a beautiful canopy 
a small plot of land had been cleared 
of grass and decorated with alpana 
(ceremonial drawings) in many simple colours. 
In front of it sat the Pandit. He recited 
the Tedic mantras proper to the occasioo. 
Three pairs of well-fed bullocks which bad 
been decked with garlands, sandal-paste on 
the forehead, and circular spots of o^re 
colour all over the body, were then given 
luscious food, which they enjoyed. They 
were then yoked to a decorated plough. 
The poet now literally pot bis hand to the 
plough and started ploughing the painted 
soil. The ploughing was finished by Mr. 
Sanfosb Bibari Basu, ihe agricultural expert 
of the Institute. This was followed then 
by singing in chorus of the song in 
Achalayatan, “In joy we till the soil, 
by the boys of the school. There wm 
also another soog. In the beginning of the 
ceremony, a song was sung by the poet him- 
self. At the close tho poet delivered an 
impromptu speech, in which he, among other 
things, dwelt on the necessity and value 
of going back to the soil, not merely for 
material sustenance and wealth but for 
being in touch with nature and the 

enrichment of our inner life He spoke not 
only of faking from the earth what it can 
give us but also of giving to it what man 


can give it with his science, and of investing 
it with the poetry of his soul. 


Vidyasagar Memorial Columns 

To-day (July 30) many villages and towns 
will celebrate the anniversary of the death 
of Pandit Iswar Chandra Tidyasagar, the 
illustrious educationist, litterateur, and philan- 
thropist who, in modern times, started the 
movement for the marriage of widows. The 
memorial columns erected in his honour by 
his Hindu countrymen are reproduced below 
— one for Bengal, where he wqj born, lived 
and worked, and another for the wholo of 
India 


Ci-Sscs 01 Imwa. 1021. 

Kumberof Hindu Widows at Different Ages 
Beusal ^ , India. 

Age. >umbet. Ase. Itumber. 

oTi O-l 607 

V.) 25 1-2 404 

120 2-3 1237 


2-6 
J-4 
4-0 
6 10 
lO-lo 
J5.20 
20-2.3 
26-30 


S470 

03713 

1401>UO 

223S63 


10-16 

15-20 

20-2.3 

25-30 


2337 

0707 

86037 

233147 

J00172 

742820 

1103730 


Prof. Raman Honoured 

XeiP htdia reports that under tho presi- 
dency of Dewan Bahadur T. Raogachariar, 
the Indian Cultural Association presented at the 
T. M. C. A. Auditorium a purse and an 
address to Professor C. T. Raman, Palit 
Professor of Physics in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. who delivered a series of three lectures 
last week, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. 

In the course of his preliminary remarks 
Mr. Kangachariar referred to the great services 
rendered by Professor Raman in the realm 
of science. Professor Raman, he said, bad 
bronght credit not only to himself but also 
to the province to which he belonged. There- 
fore. the credit earned by him all over the 
woild belonged also to the province of his 
birth. Madras had reason to be distinctly 
prond of him. 

Mr. T, Rangachariar, in the course of his 
conclnding n marks, said that Prof. ” 
bad sacrificed for the cause of ' 
career m a branch of service which ' '■i 
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high prospects. Ho was glad of the results 
already achieved by Mr. Raroan in his depart- 
ment of work and they showed tliat more 
was in store for liim. On behalf of the 
citizens of Madras and of the Presidency, he 
wj-lied Jlr. Raman a very bright future. 

A Eecommeudatioii of the Agricultural 
Commission 

Of tho recommondatioDS of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission the most important 
is that in which the Commissioners prescribe 
education for all— young and old, of both 
sexes. If Government catties out this 
recommendation at onco witliout imposing 
an additional burden of taxation on the 
people, tho Commission will not have sat 
entirely in vain. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Prophecy 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has prophesied 
that within a few months India will attain 
Boiuinios status. Performance according to 
Labour’s promise was within his and 
labour’s power to attempt when bo tvas 
premier. They made no such attempt then. 
Now he utters a prophecy for others to fulfil- 
What hope ? 


“The Best Child’s Book for 1927” 

Gayncch, a beautiful story of a domesti- 
cated pigeon, by Dlian Gopal Mukciji, bas 
won the John Nowbuiy Medal from tho 
American Library Association as tho best 
child’s book for 1927. 


GLEANINGS 



Hcij Twulcr 


Police Tricks That Subdue 
Unruly Prisoners 

Masraebusetts state noiice have won wide 
icecRDition for their ability to subdue uniuiy 
prisoners, and much of their tuccesa is duo to 
tbeir skill la esccutina special loc-ks and holds on 
tbclr adversaries. Many of these tricks aro known 
to other iHilicc oiganisatioDS and some can bo 
inasteicd by tho layman, after the practice, for his 
own defense 

A head hold is uEcful in forcing a man into a 
cell. The policeman places cno of bis aims tack 
of the ptncLcr’s uiad, tUe other, under tho jaw. 
A vwirt will nsnaliy subdue the rcest umuly vic- 
tim. 


A School that Goes to the Children 


Tho L.S .\. dtparlmcnt of fducation lias ctclvid a 
l*'*P,''hKli will lake tdiiraticnal facililirn to the 
cniiuiea thicBKhout Ntiihcin Onlaiio. To meet 
of these communitjca. 
ttavelttg stbocls Lavo been Inticdiiccd. 
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“Both tha Cano'lian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways were requested to cxj-opcrate in 



Tha School House on Wheels 


maliiQs the plan a succcs and they cladiv and 
promptly did so- Under the direciion of the Rail- 
ways two coaches were coaverled into a school- 
room and livintt quarters for tbe teachers com' 
bioed, and the department supplied all equipinont 
and the teachers. In all his ezpeneoco, sud Dr. 
Me Dounall, Chief-inspector of education of tbe 
department, he bad never seen such attentive an 
wuliDi; classes. 


Smoke Scretn Guards Fauaiua 

Man-made foffs of chemical smoke have been 
devised to protect the locks of the r.to3ma canal 



f^ chemicd service laid down an almost uupene- 
toble smoke screen during recent manoeiivers 
to demonstrate how a piotective blanket of fumes 
could be drawn over the vital sections of the 
canal to case of an asault by enemy planes. 


Iielaiid’s JE 

11 IS the svn)l>ol Vr which George Russell 
the lush poet, patuof is known. He 
refused «hen President Coszrave of the Irish 
Free state olfered lum a seat in the ln«h Senate, 
says llarrv balpet I rriireeeutic, the New York 
UorU ‘He couldn t take a senator's mcorae 
since he could noi do a Senator’s work ' But he 
does not beliete tha' -'overnment belongs wholly 



.K— mystic. roeL painter, editor, publicist. 

From a dirawiog by John Butler ’i cats 

to politicians : “Every literary man cught to have 
some (^er occupation than his wnting so that 
bi« thought will have some contact with life.’ 
"Ihe Itish rebellion - he asserts, "was the cuU 
mmabon o! various factors, including forms of 
direct ar^on. economic) mdustiiol. artistic, mtelleo- 
tnal ” 


azain-t atl.vis from the air. The acconjpanpng 
ofticial United States photORtaph shows how 
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London-tc-India Aii* Liner J 

New air liners- built for the British Imperial i 
Airways Service from London to India will carry I* 
cooh-stewards to prepare and serve meals en route. ( 
The new pianos are to be used on the final stages of j', 
the England to India route, crossing Persia and iho'jj 
sea. The Hying boats are of aU-metal consimclion' I 
with a wing span of ninety-three feet and weigh? < 
'nine tons loaded. ilThey have seats for fifteen | 



n.i55ccKcra in a roomy cabin and carry 
of three, includioa the pilot and a rciicl 
They have a speed of 120 miles an 


a crow 
pilot 
liour 


with their three engines,, totaling 1,500 
power,, and carry enough gasoline to maivc 
760 miles at cruising Pnecd. 



Air-Cushions are Life Prcseivers 


Palace of Mirages 

The Palaco of ilirages. installed in the Orevin 
Museum. Paris, is a veritable chateau, of the 
Thousand and One Nights Snccsssivo'ya. 
tho spectator finds himself placed in 
Hindu temple, in an Arab palaco or in the 



The Wonderland of Magic Rcllectlons 


imdst of a boundless forest, plunged in darkness, 
rbe clcctTie liRbUng. pennits no less than fotiy- 
Uvo \ane.d effects, giving place to a multitude of 
are obtained by means 
of J.&VO diuercot coloured lights. 


KlUlATA 

duly, PaRo PT. Col. 1, in place of Ilaod Hot of fnJian 
lot of Indian Railway Employees, 

-vuRust, Pago 215, jn the titlo of tho picturo of Mr, 
lor cenalor. 


Railway Employees read Hard 
Newton .\L Dutt read curator 


r..«u, Penm™ .T a n. D.., .t niE IW,, 

« uim CinccLau Koao, Cxlccttah. 



RA3A RAn nOHUN ROY 

Ftom the Pelntlna bv H. P, RA.. Ir tot Art GftUw. 






TOL. 
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WHY INDIA I1E.IEOTED THE "ItEFOKMS" OF 1919 (DYAROHY) 

Br J. T SUNDERLAND 
[All rights }eservcd\ 


S OON after the close of the Great War id 
E aiope, the British gave to India a 
“Government Reform Scheme" (called 
Dyarchy"), which was proclaimed fo the 
world as a great boon to the todian people, 
as jomelhing which advanced them far on 
the road toward freedom and self*ralo. and 
withal, as something which showed the great 
generosity of the British toward India, and 
their constant soUcitnde for her welfare and 
progress. 

Did the Indian people receive the 
Schema as a. ggaal hoan, ami wara Omy 
profoandly thankfal for it, as Britaio declared 
they onght to be ? No, and for reasons 
which they tbonght were of the weightiest 
possible character. 

Of course, in a srttse they accepted tba 
Dyarchy plan, they bad to. it was forced 
upon them without their consent. A few 
tbonght that it was perhaps better than 
nothing, and so they said : “Let us make the 
most of it antil we can gel something more 
satisfactory." But it is not an overstatemoot 
to affirm that all India was deeply disappo- 
inted and hurt by it. Absolutely all parlies, 
the most moderate and conservative as 
well as the most advanced, nnitcd in declar- 
ing that it was not what they desired or 


expected or deserved, and that it was not 
worthy of England 

fPhg wore practically all the important 
leaders of India disappointed, grieved and 
pained? The reason which immediately pre- 
sented itself aod which wonld not down, was; 
The Scheme seemed to them little or nothing 
but a "smoke-screen" to hide Britain’s real 
mind and purpose. With the most careful 
and eager examlaatLoa of it that they could 
make, they were unable to discover In it 
even the slightest evidence that their British 
intendft/i tn <y-va th/im real toyidnm 
or real self rule then or ever. It made a 
great show, a great pretense of advancing 
them far vm the road to fall attainment of 
both Bat as a matter of fact, it gave them 
ao adrancemont and no new freedom that 
amounted to anything ; and it really promised 
nothing. All U did was to grant them 
a few DOW offices (some of them it is true 
with quite flattering salaries) and some new 
or enlarged legislatures, both national and 
provincial, in which they might talk and talk, 
disenss and discuss, and even vote and vote 
bat only npon such questions and subjects 
as the British graciously permitted them to 
vote or speak upon : in no case were they 
granted any real poiccri they were allowed 
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to control nothing ; "Otock PatUameots” was 
tho naoiQ giveu to tho legislatnres by ao 
omineut EngUshtnaa). Tho real objects o! 
the scheme seemed to be two, uamely,^ to 
qaiet tho growing unrest of the Indian 
people by making them think they were 
getting something important (whon thSy were 
not), and to produce a favourable impression 
upon tho public opinion of tho world by 
spreading the idea that the British were 
generous to India and were leading her as 
fast as seemed wise toward her desired 
goal of freedom and self-rule. 

It is important to know the facts connect- 
ed with the origin of the Reform Scheme. 

When the great war of 1914 broke out 
in Europe, England found herself in a serious 
plight In order to do her part in with- 
standing the German attack on Franco, she 
was compelled to send for almost her entire 
Indian army, which was the hest foieign 
' contingent to arrive on tho field of conflict, 
and without whose invaluable help the 
German advance could not have been check- . 
ed and Paris would undoubtedly have ’ 
fallen. 

This sudden withdrawal from India of 
the mllitaty forces vriiich were maintained 
there to bold her iu subjection, naturally 
suggested to the Indian people that now 
was a favorable time to throw off the foreign 
yoke which was so galling to them, and to 
gain their freadom and independence. And 
why not? Would any other nation in tfao 
world, held in bondage for mote than a century 
and a half, have refrained from taking 
advantage of such an opportunity? 

It is easy to see how groat, how treraend- 
ous, was tho temptation. How did tho 
Indian people meet it ? Did they say : "Now 
is tho auspicious time; let us rise and be 
free ?” On the contrary, the vast majority 
of them said : “EDglaad is in sore distress ; 
she is fighting virtually for life. To take 
advantage of her helplessness, tc/sitlko her 
when she is down, would bo dishonorable, 
cowardly. Wo shall not do it. Although 
she has robbed us of our nationhood, wo 
will not turn ou her iu her time of 
peril. BoUl her danger is past, wo will 
stand by her. wo will be loyal— nay, we 
'ill b« sltoggle.” 

And Iboy did. \\ith insignificant exceptions 


years. India rendered to Great Britain 
groat and invaluable aid bath in nien and 
money. It was amazing. It was almost 
iDcrediblo that a subject people longing for 
freedom should take such a course. It was 
uasolfish, chivalrous, noble bayoad_ words.- 
I am not able to recall in all history a 
national act, a national course of conduct, so 
magnanimous or so noble. 

The Indian people believed and I think 
all the world believed, that when the war 
was over and England was safe, she would 
show'appreciation of their rnarvollous loyal- 
ty and magnanimity, by treating them far 
better than she had done in the past, b7 
righting their wrongs and, if not by granting 
them at once full and complete home-rule 
like that of Canada, which was ludia’s^ 
desire, at least by setting them far on the 
way toward it, and by giving them a 
definite promise of its complete realizatioa 
in the very near future. 

Did Eogland do this? No! Unbelievable 
as it sooms, instead of meeting the raagna- 
oimity of the ladtan people with a like 
magDaoimity. instead of showing appreeJation 
of their astooishing loyalty and tbeii in- 
raluablo aid is her time of distress, instead 
of being oven just to them, she proceeded 
to treat them with a degree of suspiolop, 
oppression and cruelty beyond anything in 
the past, culminating in the Punjab atro- 
cities and the infamous Rowlatt Act, which 
virtually deprived India of oven the pro- 
tection of civil law. Of course, this was a 
terrible shook to the Indian people. It was 
a disappointment about as great as it is- 
possible for any nation to oxporionce. 

Bot did Groat Britain offer to the Indian 
poopio DO return of any kind for what they 
bad done ? Yes, she offered thorn this so- 
called "Roform Schomo” (or Dyarchy) for 
eovornmont. This and only this was 
England’s reward for India’s amazing 
service and devotion. 

Let us oxaraiuo tho Schema a Uttlo moro 
fully, so as to see exactly what wore somo 
of the moro important reasons for India’s 
dissatisf.actioQ with ib 

(1) Tho first disappoiatmont, injustice, 
hardly less than insult, that India saw in. 
tho schemo, was Britain's spirit of high- 
handedness and arrogance, in claiming 
for herself all rights in tho matter, and 
allowing India none ; in setting out 
from tho first to mako tho Schomo not 
what tho Indian poopio had a right to and. 
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woijfed, or what would have been just and 
acceptable to all parties ccnceined ; but 
solely what she (Britain) wanted, and then 
thrusting it upon India. 

The Scheme, to have been jnst, to have 
been anything that India could honorably 
accept, should have been moiual, something 
framed by India and Great Biilain together, 
each recognising the other’s rights. Bat it 
was nothing of the kind. It was somethiog 
designed to be a compact between two 
parties, bnt framed by one party alone and 
imposed upon the other. There was nothing 
mutual about it It was a dictation ; it was 
a command ; it was the voice of a master 
to slaves. Britain, standing above, handed 
it down to the Indian people below. They 
must receive it on their knees. She owned 
India. She would manage it as she chose. 
She owned the Indian people. They mast 
obey her. 

fs it any wonder that a scheme framed 
and offered in such a spirit and with such 
aims, was not welcome to the Indian people ? 
Is it any wonder that they found in it noth- 
log to right their wrongs, notblog to set 
their feet upon a path leading to self- 
government ? 

Let me sot be misunderstood when 1 
speak of the Scheme as formed by Great 
Britain alone. I am qnite aware that Mr, 
Montagu, the British Secretary of State for 
India, before formulating bis plan went 
to India and coosolted— candidly and 
honestlv, I hare no doubt— the various in- 
terested parties there ; — on the ono hand, the 
Indian leaders and on the other, the British 
inlets. That was fair so far as it west, hut 
wbat a liltlo way it went ! Wbat followed 
was that Mr. Montagu and other repiesen- 
tclives of Great Bntain proceeded themselves 
aloEO to draw up a plan for India’s govein- 
ment, without associating wilh themselves 
ID this great and serious task any represen- 
tatives chosen by India ; that is, niibont 
giving India any real part or power in the 
matter. That wes unfair ; that was dishonor- 
ablo. Such a one-sided bedy of men could 
not possibly ptcducea sebemo that would be 
Just to India or that India cculd accept, 
^tat ought to bavo bten done was tbo 
creation of a Joint Cemmissics wilb an 
equal number cf British andjcdisn members, 
the Indian mcmbeis being elected by the 
Indian jecple and lleiefcre empowered 
really to represent them ; and this Joint Cem- 
missicn sbculd have been insliucfed to draw 


up, and should have drawn up, such a scheme 
as seemed just and wise in their united 
judgment. That would have been fair both 
to England and India. And to a scheme 
thus created, the Indian people would gladly 
have given their assent. 

(2) The second thing to be said abont 
this so-called Reform Scheme is that, in its 
very nature, it was self-contradictory, and 
(hcieforo impossible 

The Scheme was given the very unusual 
name of “Dyarchy.” which properly means 
the joint rule of two monafehs, as 'William 
and Mary in England. But lu the present 
case it was supposed to signify the joint 
roio of the British and the Indiana through 
an arraugement by which some matters 
connected w\th the Government were ‘Iraos- 
ferted” or committed (under severe limita- 
tations) to Indian management, while others 
were "reserved” or kept wholly under British 
control E.vaclly described, it was a plan 
which put side by side two radically different, 
two antagonistic forms of government; one, 
self-rule^ the other, arbitrary rule from the 
outside ; one. democracy, the other, absolute 
autocracy or absolute monarchy (in the 
form of an alien bureaucracy ) ; aud expect- 
ed them to work in baimony. It was an 
attempt to mix oil and water ; or to ride 
twv horses going in opposito directions. Abraham 
Lincoln said ’ “A nation cannot endure 
half free and half slave.” The British _ ought 
to have known that neither can a nation bo 
soccessfniiy ruled by means of governmental 
machinery, half formed for ends of freedom 
and half for ends of oppression.^ That is 
exactly wbat this scheme was and is. 

Wbat Great Britain ought to have done, 
instead ct concocting such au impossible, 
Diissbapeo, mongrel plan, is clear. She 
should have listened to India’s jnst demands, 
asd given her a government framed distinctly 
and honestly for ends of self-rule ; a govern- 
ment responsible, at least in all home 
matters, to the Indian people ; a real demo- 
cracy essentially like that of Canada ot 
Senth ifrica, bat of course adapted to the 
special needs and conditions of India. That 
would have been sane. It would have been 
altaighffcrwaid and bocest It would have 
been practicable and to the infinite advantage 
cf all ccDcezned. On the one band, it would 
have made India content, and cs the other, 
it would have removed all caneo for anxiety 
or alarm on ■ the part of Great Britain. It 
vvculd have resulted in India’-v tecemirg ^ 
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as loyal a part of the Empire (or Common- 
wealth) as South Africa or Canada or Austra- 
lia. That the very opposite state of thinps now 
exists, is the result of Britain’s blind and 
arbitrary refusal to give to the Indian people 
what they so earnestly ashed for, and what 
was their right ; and thrusting on thorn, 
instead, this impossible, self-contradictory, 
vicious plan of “Dyarchy.” 

(3) A fundamental defect of the Reform 
Scheme or Dyarchy was tho startUng fact 
that it contained no Bill of Rights, no 
constitutional guaranty of any kind securing 
tho Indian people against possible future 
injustices and tyrannies on the part of the 
Government In view of the many wrongs 
that they had suffered in the past, this 
defect was fatal, something which alone, as 
they believed, was sufficient reason for 
rejecting the Scheme. They realized that 
withont a bill of rights, or a constitutional 
guaranty of justice, they could not have sate 
protection, they would be at the mercy of 
their foreign rulers, liable at any timo to have 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon them as 
great as any they had ever suffered. The 
British at borne, in England, would on no 
consideration give up the protection which 
for hundreds of years they have received 
from their Magna Charla, which has shielded 
them by its great words : “No freeman shall 
be arrested or detained in prison.... or in any 
Way molested... unless by the lawful judgment 
of his peers and by the law of the land.” 

^Yo Americans could not possibly bo 
induced to surrender tbe guaranteed protec- 
tion which we possess in our Declaration of 
Independence, and especially in our National 
Constitution, which declares : 

‘'CoDRress shall make no law abridciog the 
freedom of speech or of Uiq press, or the light 
.... .. 


of the people peaceably to assemble, 
pctiiion the Oovemment for a redress of grievances. 

‘The xjght of tho people to bo secure in Ibeir 
persons, houses, papers and cBecta against on- 
icasonablo searches and seizures, shaU not be 
violated. 


cases. Why diii not Groat Britain grant 
such protection to India ? « v 

What are tho facts bearing on the caso r 
They are startling enough. Within tho 
last low years reports have 
most trustworthy sources, of ^ brut^itie 
committed by British officials against tno 
people, which havo shocked the world ^ 
houses searched without proper wnrran » 
men seized and imprisoned without trial » 
men and women peacofully working m the 
field bombed from the sky; all the t^habi - 
ants in a certain street in a city forbidden 
to go along tho street oven to got water or 
bay food except by their crawling on their 
bands and knees; a gieat peaceful gatbermfr 
assembled in a publio garden on a religious 
festival day, fired on without warning, 

by troops, and the firing continued until 
tho ammunition of the soldiers was exhaust- 
ed, and 379 dead and 1,200 wounded men, 
women and children lay heaped on the 
bloody ground',* prisoners _ confined in a 
luggage van without vontilatlon, and in 
spile of their frantic cries for air kept 
there until more than 70 were dead ; and 
many other brntalitles and ^orimes almost 
as shocking. * * * * 

If tbe new Qoveromeot Scheme for India’ 
was to be of any value at all, ought it not 
to have guranteed the people against such 
outrages in tbe future ? Yet Incredible, 
almost monstrous, as tho fact seems, it did 
not. 

The fact alone that tho military forces of 
the country and tho police wore both wholly 
under British control — neither being res- 
poosiblo in any degrooto the Indian people — 
made tho recurrence of injustices and 
atrocities as bad as any of these, possible- 
at any fuluro time. Tho Scheme gave no^ 
guaranty whatever against tho coming at 
any timo of other Qovornor O’Dwyers, and 
Oeocral Dyers, and Jaltanwala Baghs, and 
Moplah BUffocatioDS, nod tho rest It 


••Excessive bul shall not be rciiuirvd. nor ex- 
cessive lines, impesed. nor cruel and uousual 
punishments inflicted. 


• Tho Uuntot Committee appointed to in- 
ycstiOTjp the Punjab atrocities reported tho num- 
••No State or province ■niihin tho nation shall .. GafiaQ\T.ila Bash) 

deprive any person of life, liberty or nroDerty numb^ar wounded as 

without due. process of law, nor deny to any jbout three times as many. These numbers, 

I'frwa withm its jurisdictioa the cqud protetlion “owever. are very much the lowcal given by any 

of tho laws." ^ authputy, Iho Investigation Commicsioa anpoint- 

L . . . cd by the authorities of the Indian Narinml 

cl guarantees Copg^. whoso researches were far ramp IhorouShl 

\ • ‘ "• regarded by Englishmen, by that they found unimpeachable evidence 

Americans, wd by all other free Sw shot to death , was approxiS^ 

»» bbrclutdy iEdlspcninblo in their own 3*i^ number bounded approximately 
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provided protection for the British ralets 
of the land, hot for nobody else. It did not 
guarantee to the Indian people pnblic 
protection, or military protection, or civil 
protection; it did not insure to them free- 
dom of speech, or of the press ; or tho 
right of trial in open court; or the privilege 
of habeas corpus or any other of the essen- 
tial rights and privileges which are the 
foundations and indispensable guarantees of 
liberty, justice and law. Is it any wonder 
that India rejected the Scheme? Is it not 
amazing that any nation calling itself civi- 
lized and Christian, in this age of the world, 
conld bare proposed sneh a Scheme? 

(4) In the so-called "Reform Plan” 
offered to India in 1010, the British kept in 
their own hands not only all other kinds of 
power, but also all real legislative power. 
India was allowed no effective voice what- 
ever in legislation. This statement applies 
to legislation in the Provinces, and it applies 
still more fnlly and seriously to national 
legislation. It is true that the Scheme gave 
to India both national legislative bodies and 
provincial legislative bodies, which looked 
like real parliaments, endowed with power 
to enact real laws. Bat on looking deeper, 
it was soon seen that this appearance was 
deceptive. They were not real parlia- 
ments or teat legislatures at all as these 
words are understood in Earopo and America. 
They were all under external control. 
Whatever they did could be overthrown. 

In the national government, the Reform 
Scheme allowed Indians to hold a few 
more places than they formerly did. Por 
example, in the National Legislative Assem- 
bly there were an increased number of 
Indians, cnongh to gnard India’s rights if 
they had possessed any real power. But 
they did not As has been said, they were 
allowed to vote on some things, bat not on 
all; on some they were not permitted even 
to speak. Matters were so arranged that in 
DO cose conld they disturb the plans of the 
Government. Whatever legislation the British 
rulers desired, they enacted, whether tbe 
Indians favored it or not. 

In tbe Provinces, tbe situation was similar. 
Each Provincial Legislative Assembly con- 
tained a majority of Indians, but here again 
they could legislate only upon such matters 
as the British rulers permitted; and oven 
regarding these they had no ffnal power; 
whatever laws they enacted could be over- 
turned by the Governor in Council, or by 
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tlie Governor-General in Council, or both. 
Even if a legislature voted unanimously for 
a measure, the Government might disallow 

it 

Is it said that even in democratic 
America the enactments of State Legislatures 
may be vetoed by Governors, and those of 
the National Congress, by Presidents ? Yes, 
but these vetoes are not final. An American 
State Legislature can pass anything it desires 
over the Governor’s veto, and the American 
National Congress can pass anything it 
pleases over the veto of the President In 
India nothing of this kind is possible. There, 
all final legislative authority, all real legislative 
power, whether national or provincial, is in 
the hands of the executive. Notwithstand- 
ing tbe increased number of so-called 
legislators noder the new Government 
Scheme, the British are still, just as before, 
the supreme, and really the sole. law-makers. 

Of course, tbe fact that the dyarchal 
plan granted to membeis of legislatures 
considerable liberty of discusslou. was not 
withoot value It gave to tbe British over- 
lords a better knowledge than they would 
otherwise have bad of tbe feelings and 
waota of tbe people, and thus to some 
extent it may have influenced legislation 
for tbe better. And yet, one cannot help 
wondering bow much. A prominent member 
of tbe British Indian Government said to 
an American ‘ “Ob yes ' we listen to these 
Indian fellows, these natives, in onr legisla- 
tnres— to their talk, their discussions, their 
pleas for this and that, their demands for 
what they call their 'rights’ -for 'home 
•role’ and the rest — we listen to them, they 
like if. and then— tt’c do as tot damned 
please 

This is a cynical declaration; but it 
desenbes exactly the amount of power 
possessed by the people of India under 
Dyarchy as regards enacting legislation on 
all subjects of highest importance, and in 
shaping all the really vital affairs of their 
own nation.* 


* It may be claimed that the Dyarchal 
Scheme placed seme vital matters, for example, 
^ucation and public sanitation in the hands of 
Indians, ud hence, if any failures were found 
there the responsibility was with them. Tne 
claim is sapeihciaL Tbe truth is the public 
revenue of tiie nation remained under dyarchy 
where it had always been, in the sole control of 
the Bntish, who always use first of all as much 
of it as they want for their own military and 
impeiulisUc purposes and for other British interests 
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TIjq fact is, the Governmeut of India 
continued just as autocratic and absolute 
after the introduction of the new pUa of 
things as it was before. Tbo power of 
“Certification” given to the Viceroy made him 


a nail or screw in tho “steel frame’ of 

control set up by tho British ; without the least 

shred or iota of control over the Viceroy, wlw 

can defy and damn at his plt^ure ‘'‘fl the *em<> 

sentalives of the people, and . who 

defied them again and again. . certifying the 


.’given to tho Viceroy made him 

TOtaally an absolute^ monarch, ^ and plaojjd JiTK to prE “r diSecaid ,0l„aU law, and 
' doing wliatover else ' ' ’ ” 


ail the Indian legislatures and all India 
virtually under his feet. It enabled him 
to defeat any legislation that ho did not 
like by “certifying” Ibat it was against tho 
safety oi interests of India (meaning 
the British Empire), and to enact any law 
desired by him by “certifying” that it was 
necessary for the interests or safety of 
India (the British Empire). As for the 
apparent check placed upon his 'certifications 
by the provision that they mast lie two 
months before the British Parliament, 
before becoming operative, everybody 
knew from the beginniog that that was 
meant only as a form. 

The helplessness of tho Indian legislatures 
under Dyarchy has been described in cm* 
phatio words by an eminent EngUshroao. 
In the winter of 1925-20, Dr. V, U. Ilutber- 
foid, rv roembei ol PatUament and a pro- 
misent leader in tbo Labour Party, made 
an extended visit to India for tho purpose 
of examining on the ground the wor'king 
of tbo “Relorras.” 

The Amriia Baxar Potn7.a of Calcutta, 
in its issno of Ftbiuaty 2nd, 1920. published 
an interview with Dr. Rutherford, who is 
xepotUd to have said ; 

“At ^ladras. Lahore and clsewhero in the 
ProMBcos, 1 have seen in action tho LcgislaUvo 
Councils and Asscmhlica created by tho Rcfoim 
Sdicmo. My disappointment on acconot of the 
fcclilo vov\er8 vNhich Great Britain has conferred 
ntxm them is Uranulcss, os also is my indisnalion. 
My Kfcatcst disappoinmcnt and indisnalion. 
bowcTtr. have been reserved for Dcibi, Ihc 


„ 01 so ho'’li!red.’’Never in the 

history of the world tvas such a hoax pepetratea 
upon a great people as England .perpetrated upon 
India, when in return for India’s invaluable service 
daring tho war. sho gave to the Indian natwn 
such a discreditable, disgracoful. undcmOCTatic, 
tyrannical constitution. No^olitical party in Great 
Britain would tolerate theso iniciuitous scmbJancos 
of parliamentary institutions for a single week. 

Lot it ho borne in mind that those strong 
words wore not spoken by an Indian, but 
by a Member of the British Ferliameut In 
tho light of such statements coming from 
such a source, is it any wonder that India 
indignantly rejects the so-called “boon” of 
Dyarchy, as worthless and worse than worth- 
less, and demands instead something incom- 
parably bettor ? 

(5) A very prominent and evil feature 
of the Dyarchy Scheme which should not 
go unmontioned, is tho fact that its whole 
spirit was ouo of negations, negations, from 
first to last, its ceustaut aim was to 
forbid, to forbid. Its most outstanding 
characterlstio was its careful, specific and 
multiplied speciGcations and descriptions 
of privileges, rights, liberties and powers 
which the Indian people ucre not permitted 
to hare. At every point where tho Indian 
people came upon anything of first class 
importance, anything that would give any 
real power to India, thoro at once they woro 
met with “reservations,” ‘reservations.” And 
tbo reservations wore always in tho interest 
of Eoehod, DOFot ol ladia. Evea tlio “fraas- 
ferred” subjects “had sliings to thorn." Tho 

........... great thing that tho schema coastanjlr 

Caj.ital. and the National Governmeut The gnarded against, was not India’s danger, the 

NaUonal liCKislaturo IS supposed to be the crowning tlmf Tn.i 5 = Xnil i ” 

piece of the analcray of the Montafm-Chclmfoid Ife^ rfnnfor tlint lnUi» mirrht fnil ,r.A u.,. 
ionxis ; and on close inspection I havo found it to 
be a mere luake-belicvc. a mere pretense, mockery, 
a lcgisUti\c body in name but without 
power to form a Kovoinraeat. cr to dienUco a 
aovcrETwcal m nliich it has no conlidenco, 
without lower to appoint or dismiss ministers : 

Without iKiwcr of purt.0 : without power to shill 


danger that India might fail to got her 
rights, but tho imagined danger that at 
Borao point or other England might suffer 
some loss of prestige, or privilege, or power. 
Tho scheme gavo no evidence of being some* 
Ibtng prompted in any degree by a desiro 
to right India’s age-long and terriblo wrongs; 

indeed, it contaiued no real recognition of 

.sMarics and pensions of tho existence, theo or in tho past, of any 

4 >1 •'■“I "a, simply an sITort on 

ThihiKS tho pari of Orcal Urilain to rclain !,cr gZ 
•rJ tutiu' 'O tiiilo ptcoicR, On InJm at a trying time. Tlio Eclicmo was 

untolcolioDai tot clear ocknowIciIgmeSt 
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that a Rrent now spirit of freedom and 
indepcndcnco had como into tho world, and 
that India was feeling it mightily. Tlris 
affirmed England. She saw that tho Indian 
people were thinking, wore rising from their 
knees to their feeh were becoming indignant 
at being held in sabjection, were feeling 
hnmiliated and outraged beyond measure by 
tho fact that they, who for so many centuries 
bad been a great nation among the nations 
of the world, were now not thought of as dation 
at all, but were regarded as a mete appen- 
dage, a mere possession of a nation six or 
seven thousand miles away. 

It was distinctly with this in view, 
and becanso of this, that the new Qo- 
Temment Scheme was offered to India. Tho 
Schemo was England’s attempt to ooaoter- 
act all this, to qniet tho unrest of the 
Indian people, to allay their humiliation, 
to soothe their wonnded pride, to administer 
to them an opiate, to induce them to lay 
aside their dangerous ambition and bo 
willing to continue loyal still to Great Britain, 
by oBeriog them something which they 
were told was a great boon, something which 
England assured them meant increasing 
freedom, more and more privileges, mote and 
more participation in tho Government, an 
advance, with more and more advances to 
follow, on the road leading toward solf-rnle. 

But alas ' these promises, when examined, 
when really looked into, when probed to 
the bottom, when tested, were seen to mean 
nothing of valne to India. Their real purpose 
was not at all India’s advancomeot, but her 
pacification, and England’s seenrity. They 
offered India no boon whatever. They merely 
promised her a pot of gold at the ond of a 
rainbow. 

(6) This brings me to a final indictment 
which remains to be mado against Great 
Britain’s now Government Schemo for India. 
The Scheme fixed no time. It left everything 
uncertain. Whatever promises it madov oc 
was supposed to make, ot new rights oc 
privileges, or of advances toward self-mle. 
were only to be fnlfilled "some time,” in an 
unknown futnro, and at the option of the 
British ralers. 

This was fatal It mado the promises 
absolutely worthless. It is well-understood 
in law that if I give a man a note promising 
to pay him a sum of money, but without 
mentioning any time, my note is of no value. 
Hobody can collect anything on it Or if 
I make my note payable at such a time in 
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tho future as I may then elect, still it is 
valueless. Hy promise to pay must stito 
when the payment is duo. in order to bo of 
any worth. It is • exactly tho same with 
tho suppo:>cd promise made in this Koforai 
Schema of future soU-govornment to Indii 
There was no dato fixed. The fnlfilment 
could bo put oR and put off until the ooJ 
of timo. It was no promise at all. 

Tho fact is not to bo escaped, that Great 
BnUin did not in her so-called Kefor.ni 
Schemo, pledge (o the Indian people anything 
whafover except that if they would cease 
their (to her) disgreeiblo agitations for 
reforms. freedom, bolf-goveroinont, and bo 
domband docilo, and do what she commanded 
lUko good children, or rather, like slavost 
and caused her aa troabie, shs wonld bj 
kind and motherly to them, and at such 
time or times in the future as, in her 
superior wisdom, she raiglit see fit, she might 
perhaps condescend gracionsly to grant them 
such limited new liberties as she might then 
ooosidec safo, and such gradual advances 
towards soroo very far-off goal of self-govern- 
ment (Dominion status or some other) as she 
might then deem it best for them to receive. 

To put the case in a word, this Scheme 
which has been heralded abroad and praised 
as offering so much to lodia, and ns setting 
her feet securely on the road to self rule, 
particularly to Dominion status like that 
of Canada, as a matter of fact gave her no 
assurance of being granletl such a status, 
or any form of self-determination in n 
thousa'ui years 

Can a great nation, with a proud history 
of three or four mtlleniums, be satisfied 
with such mockery? Said the great and 
honored American, Patrick Henry, "Give 
me liborty, or give me death.” Said the 
great and bonorod Indian, Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. "I want to bo free, or “I do not want to 
be at all” 

In cooclnsion what are 'the lessons that 
Groat Biitain should learn from India's rejection 
of Dyai^y? There are two which are clear 
03 tho tight, if she will open her eyes to 
them. 

One is that India refuses longer to accept 
stones for bread. She is fast waking np. 

All her leaders are awake now, and her 
peopio are fast following. She sees the 
world becoming free ; she sees Asia becom- 
ing free. Under such conditions she can 
DO more be held in bondage than the 
ibing tido of tho ocean can be stayed. 
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The other leason is that i£ Britain 
persists in farther treatment of India in the 
high-handed spirit of the dyarchy Scheme, 
if she attempts to force upon the Indian 
peojile another constitution as autocratic, as 
tyranuical, as defiant of their wishes and 
rights as the dyarchy Scheme was, she most 
be prepared for disaster, — the result certainly 
will be, acute, growing and probably pet- 
manont bitterness and resentment toward 
Britain on the part of India, and alienation 
between the two nations so deep that it 
probably cannot be healed. Why does not 
Great Britain recognize all this? 


Indeed, why was she not wiso enough, brave 
enough, and noble enough at the close the 
Great War in Europe, oven if not earlier than 
that, to extend to India the same warm, strong 
hand of friendship, confidence, trust, com- 
radeship, co-operation and real ^partnership 
in Ihe Empire, which at the end of the 
Boer War she extended to South Africa: 
That would have saved everything in India, 
as It did in South Africa. 

Will she do it yet ? Will she do it 
before it is too late ? 


A SONG OF FIDELITY 

By S.VROJINI NAIDU 

I 

Love o’er the ipse-wlnte alleys 
That tlowcr iu dim desert sands, 

Lo\ 0 thi'o’ tlie rose-red valley.'^ 

That burgeon iu soft south Imids, 

In cities aglcaiu with jileasurc 
On the edge of a foain-kiss’d clime, 

Or mountains whoscstill caves treasure 
The temples of moon-crowned time, 

On errands of joy of duty. 

Wlierever the ways, you tread.. 

A carpet of ageless beauty. 

Is my heart for your feet out-spread 

II 

Love whether Life betray you 
And the mnliee of black-wingoil Fate 
Strive in blind wrath to slay you 
AVith talons of fear and hate, 

Or whether yoms the story 
Of triuinjih and loiielic'.t fame, 

And the stars inscrilx) your dorv 
In lyric and legend of flame., 

I)}- the ch-mce » hiJ, that luxak or IjIoisvou 

Uiiclmllengod, my soul doth .shine, 

0 Kintr, who dan* dis|Hi-,',v'.s vou ' 

Of \our fortrcs^aiid throne and shrine. ? 



THE GARDEN CREEPER 

Bt SAaYDKTA DEVI 


( 3 ) 

T here was a gaiden, behind ShiTCsnars 
hoaso ia Bhowanipoie. Tho goid-mohor 
trees in it were in flower, and presented 
a blaze of colour to the baholdeta’ eyes. 
The Oriya gardener was busy plucking the 
ted bunches with the help of a bamboo, and 
placing them in a basket A. little girl of 
about S6<icu or uigbt w«,5 awinging, witts 
erident enjoyment, in a swing snspendod from 
a mangO'tTGO. Her anklets tinkled and the 
end of her striped saree, floated behmd her 
like a yeiL Her mop of unruly hair was 
giving her much trouble. Uei two hands 
were engaged with the topes of the swing 
If sbe let go, she would fall, but the hair 
lashing across her eyes made her highly 
nerrous. Suddenly, a bright Idea seemed 
to strike her and she cried out excitedly. 
“Mali *, oh Mali, please gira me the strings 
in your basket.” 

The Oriya flung down the bamboo, and 
baring bis reddish teeth, asked with a laugh, 
“What do you want it for, little miss ?” 

The small lady took oSence, and cried 
out sharply : “First bring them. I have no 
time to listen to your babblings.” 

The man made a pretence of being highly 
disma) ed and brongbt two pieces of string. 
“Tie me to the swing with one,” directed bis 
little mistress, “and with the second one, tie 
up my hair la a tight knot.” 

Tho Oriya was bursting with silent 
laughter. “But won’t grandmother scold 
me ?” ha managed to ask ; “why do yon say 
such things ?” 

The little woman tried to be rery grave 
and stern. “Do what I say,” she said, “if 
grandma is angry, she will scold mo, not you. 
tjo you need not be afraid.” 

The gardener had to obey perforce. He 
made fast the small lady to the swing 
with the first string, and with tbo second 
one, tied up her unruly curly hair in a 
tight and cruel knot She was highly pleased, 
“1 will give you sweets." she declared to 


* Gardener. 
33—2 


her obedient servant ; “now give me a good 
swiDff.” 

The man obeyed with alacrity and gave 
the swing a mighty push. It shot op like 
a rocket and touched the topmost branch 
of the tree. The mango-bloscoms fell in a 
shower on and about the child and the small 
branches struck her like so many whips. 
Hor face paled with fear and sbo sobbed out 
alnud ia alarm, “Oh dear, oh dear, this 
rascal of a Mali is killing me.” 

The mao was alarmed. lest the cry should 
reach the real mistress and catching hold of 
the swing, he made it stop and took down 
the child from it. 

But he was just a bit too late. A 
widowed lady, of about fifty years of age, 
rushed out of the bouse and called out 
sternly. “Mukta, you naughty thing 1 So yon 
are out in this blazing son ' What a tom- 
boy you are. to be sore. Hid not any other 
time suit you ? Ton must come out fa the 
full QOOD. Come here, at once. And Mali, 
what sort of a man are you ? She is a child 
and thoughtless. But you are not in your 
dotage yet Why did yon put her in a 
swing, in ibis terrible heat ? And why did 
she get frightened ? If sbe falls ill of 
fright ?” 

The Oriya gave some sort of a lame 
excuse, and escaped. Mukti came and stood 
by her grand-mother, with a sullen expression, 
Tbe stale of her hair made tho old lady nearly 
faint 

Ton naughty girl, she cried again, you 
moke me run nearly a mile every day, before 
I can touen yonr hair and comb it. And 
now what bare you been doing to it ? Hoes 
ft not look like a crow's nest ? And you 
have put on a tiara of coir string ? What 
a ^anty I The Governor is coming down 
to take you away, as his son’s bride I Throw 
the string away, at once. I never saw the 
like of it ] It will take me the rest of the 
^ to put you to rights again,” 

Mokshada Devi, Sbiveswar’s mother, had 
to come out of her retirement, when her 
danghtcr-in-Iaw died, leaving her baby 
girl behind. Mokshada gave up her 
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country house and' her worship o£ the 
family-god and camo over to CalcufU to 
look after her son’s household and his baby. 
Though ho was a heretic, stiil he was her 
own son, She could not leave his child to 
tho tender mercies of the be-skiited Ayah. 
Her son bad already become an ascetic at 
this ago. So there was small chance of his 
bringing a second wife home. Even a slep- 
mothor, if she happened to be of good family, 
would not have neglected such a sweet baby. 
But who can withstand fate ? So Ifukti’s 
grandmother had to take the place of her 
mother. Mokti called her “mother" generally 
and “grandma” very rarely. 

Mukti was quite up-to-date regarding, 
tho prevailing female fashions. So she had 
a good langh at her grand-mother’s antiqnatcd 
ideas and sat down to pat her in the right 
She pushed away tho old lady’s hand from 
her head and said, "You don’t know anything, 
mother. Girla now-a-days don't tie np 
their hail in braided coils. &od neither do 
they put oil in their hair. They tie up their 
hair with strings, as I did. Haven’t you 
soon ? Bela came day before yesterday. Uow 
nice her hair looked, tied with a rod string ! 
You don’t give mo any nice things ; so I 
have to uso these ugly strings." 

"All right all right, you wiso old womao.^ 
hor grandmother said. “I own that I don’t 
know anything and you know everything. 
So you bavo taken a fancy to Bola and hor 
Christian manners ? Your father has spoilt 
you completely. I don’t sco wJjy girla should 
wear ted ribbons, bows and bolts, like tho 
durtrnnj of tho Judgo Sahib. Theso aro now- 
fanglcd ideas. In our times, girls put oil in 
their hair and put them np deooatlf. But 
if I want to do (hat for her, she will rend 
tiiQ very heavens with her shrieks. And 
now look at tho stilo of her hair! It 
is wotbo than that of a J7/iairafjr'* 

Tho old lady jerked tho striocs oil her 
grand-daughter a hair and dresa. Mukti gnvo 
her an angry pash and sat down to sulk in 
a corner of the room. 

She was a spoiU child, and her sulks used 
to last a long tlmo as well os her crying 
»pclls. So her grandmother made haste to 
ntg,,tUto for pcaco. Sho look up tho child 
•u «XC4 and said. 

Uoai ciyj Ihcios a darling. Let us co and 

K’. 

I hare put out 


many Benarasi sarces and ornaments. You 
cboosd whatever yon like to wear. Harry 
up, as we shall be late.” 

Ifukfi rubbed off her tears ivjtb ibo back 
of her doubled up fists uud broke into a 
smile, oven before hor tears had dried. 

The house, which stood behind the garden, 
was in festive attiro to-day. From the 
morning, tho'souuds of an Indian band had 
been proclaiming to the noighboorhood the 
advent of a bride in it. All tho children of 
the quarter had congrogatod thoro to Uston 
fo this music and to stare at tho puffed out 
cheeks of the fluto-playera Tho small folks 
were richly dressed, some in sailor suits and 
gold-braided caps, some in frocks of velvet 
and loud tinkling anklets. Some also had 
befeatbored caps stuck on their coils of 
braided hair. They had given up all thoughts 
of food and drink, in their bnlbusmsm for 
tho music. Some babies also were present in 
total or partial undress, whom their elders 
had dragged oQ to tho place of ontortain- 
meut. oven before (bey had finished (heir 
toilotte. 

Mukti had hitherto paid scant oftentfon 
to the music, being too much engrossed in 
tho Bowers of the gold>mohut and tho 
suriog. But as hor graiidmotbor rominded 
hor of it. her mind felt the call of the 
niusio ; and like a most obedient little girl, 
sho washed her face and sat down to mako 
her choice of the gaudy sarocs and- glittering 
jowoUory, her grand-mothor had borrowed 
for her. 

Shiveswar did not want his child to dress 
in tho orthodox fashion or to wear antiquated 
ornamenls. Uo thought jowoHory ridiculous 
for small children. But Mukti sided with her 
graudmotbor iu this matter. As she had no 
jowellcry of her own, her grandmother had 
to borrow from the neighbours, whooover an 
occasion proscated itself. 

Mukti took tho Jewel case iu hor lap and 
selected two heavy anklols, a hugo gold 
necklaco. which hung in seven rows, a tiara 
and too large bracelets. Mokshada had pierced 
3IokU’s cars, in secret, because her son hated 
all theso barbarous practices, as ho called 
them. But diukti was too wild to allow (ho 
bccrct to bo kept. Her ears soon became 
swollen and rod and brought down tbo 
altcolioa of Shiveswar upon them. The rcsuU 
was an aagry dispute, which made mother 
and »on go without food tho wholo day. 
But Mukti had forgoltca tho deep insnlt. 
received on the eccasion, and choso a pair of 
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ear-rings as well, for her small ears. 
A jacket made of green reWet and 
profnsclj decorated with black lace, and 
a red Benarasi saree, which Mnkti’s 
mother had woln as a bride, completed her 
ontht 

Mokshada set herself to the ponderons 
task of decorating her grand-danghter. She 
bro-Qght a bottle of scented hair oil, two or 
three combs, hair-pins of variona colonr, 
make and design, some false hair and eren 
some nails. Makti did not object to aojtbiog 
DOW. She had already pat on the gold 
necklace, and was bnsily scanning her face 
in the ronnd mirror, which nsed to stand 
on her father’s dressing table. Her head was 
pulled back frequently, as her grandmother 

she held np the mirror higher and higher 
in order to hare an uninterrupted tisw of 
her face. She had fallen in love with it, 
like Harclssua of old. 

Hokti’s grandmother oiled her curly hair 
profusely and combed them straight Then 
she plaited them into separate braids, with 
the help of the false hair and constructed a 
huge affair on the back of Uuktt’s small 
bead. It looked like a large pancake, and was 
so made fast to her bead with innumerable 
bair-pins and nails that It would not have 
come down even if her head had. It was 
the first time within the year, that Uakti 
had eat so docile, under her grandmotbet’s 
hand, while the old lady did her hair. Bat 
the matter did not give the small lady 
unmized satisfaction. She bote it somehow, 
being too eager to pot on the tiara and 
ear-rings. 

'After finishing with her hair, the old lady 
sent for a maid-serrant. She came np and 
cried out, enchanted at the sight of ilnkti’s 
hair. "Oh dear, has not little miss done her 
hair in grand style t How beautiful she 
looks ! Girls do not look well, when their 
hair looks like crow’s nests.” 

Bat the old lady cot her short. "Go, go, 
wash her neck and face properly. We don’t 
want jonr gassing now.” 

Mukti went willingly enough with the 
maid. Mokshada sat. cleaning the combs and 
thinking, when suddenly her sou entered. 

"What aro you thinking of, mother ?’* ho 
asked. "About Mukti. I suppose. She is getting 
quite big. Don’t you think it high time to 
engage a pnvato tutor for her ?” 

Mokshada agreed to her son’s proposal 
and said, "Yes, she is getting big. Wo must 


think about her now. If you want to engage 
4 piirate tutor, do so. I don’t know much 
^bont these m,itters. I was thinking of 
Another matter. Do yon remember, I spoke 
to you about a daughter of Ridhu 

ohattaebarya ? The girl is quite growa-up 
how. She must be quite fourteen fay this 
month. She had been married to Bishnu, 
ICaitik Baba’s son. A very fine girl ! Only 
h fortunate man gets sueb a jewel of a wife. 
But yon never listened to me. Now see. 
Vishnu is no younger than you, he is con- 
siderably older. He was six years of age 
had got admitted into school, and you 
Were not even born then. He has already 
got four sons, too. Now, if he could marry ' 
the girl, why could not you ? Yoa thought 
.vonrself eytremeJj ojd and DsswtsbJa, bawg 
the father of one child. You said, yon 
4{onId not marry a cry-baby. Now go and 
See, whether she is crying or not. She is 
more likely to take over complete charge of 
her household from to-day, and pension oft 
her old mother-iD-law.’ ’ 

Sbiveswar was rather takco aback, at this 
sudden attack. "But what is the nse of 
tMkiog abont that now,” be said ; "you won’t 
get her now, even if I agree to marry again." 

“Why don’t yon say so ?” cried out his 
mother, even before be had finished. “I 
promise to get a bride for you, who would, 
bh twice as beautiful and quite grown-up. 
Jhst say the word and leave the test to me. 
Bishnu’s bride won’t be fit to hold a candle 
to her” 

Sbiveswar jumped up in alarm, saying, 
"No, no, I did not mean that. I am not 
pining away for marriage, I want to know, 
what you are thinking about Mukti.” 

His mother sighed and said, "Then why 
did you hold out faise hopes to your old 
mother? It was foolish of mo to believe 
yhu at all. Don’t I know quito well, that 
y‘)u are not ono to obey your mother and 
to marry according to her wishes ?’’ 

Sbiveswar was in a fix. "Good lord,” be 
cried, “there you go" again, I want to talk 
about Mukti. What do you think would be 
best for her?” 

His mother flared up at ones, “I don’t 
know and I don’t care,” sbo said angrily. 
“Do wiLitover you like.” Then, as suddenly, 
she calmed down. 

"You have heard, have not you, that 
Rsrlik Babu is celebrating the home-coming 
of the bride. Many people are invited. 
Thpy are arranging a good feast. Bishnu’s 
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eldest SOD, by Ms first wife, is an 
extremely Intellisent boy. He is only 
fifeteen, but has nearly completed his 
school course. Only a month ago, he 
was sent up into a new class. Two years 
hence, ho is going to appear at a great 
examination and join a college. The boy 
is good-looking, too. So what I say is this. 

Let mo take Kuktl to the feast. She may 
find favour in their eyes ; she is pretty 
enough. Then we shall be sure of a very 
good match.’' 

Shiveswar lost his temper completely. 

He jumped up from his seat, crying, 

“Certainly not I won’t allow my daughter 
to go about like a sample of merchandise. 
Oood indeed \ The hey is already 

fifteen and still at school 1 And it is going 
to take two more years for him to get 
j into college. Very brilliant ! Many such 
boys would fall at the feet of my daughter 
yet. llukti is but a baby now. Don t 
put such horrid ideas into her bead now, 
or yon wiW spoil her fntuto completely. 
It would he very bard to educate her then 
“Oh indeed !” said his raotlior. The 
girl has passed eight already. Now you want 
to educate her, leaving the all important 
question shelved. Then when she has 
become an old maid and completoly Aogu* 
oised, you will think about hot marriage. 
‘Bat no good orthodox Brahmin boy would 
touch such a girl then.” 

“Much I care,” said Shiveswar, still in 
a temper, “Even if they solicit mo on their 
bended knees, I won’t giro ray daughter 
to a Biahmin boy.” 

‘‘What frightful nonsense aro you talk- 
ing V” cried out his mother In alarm. 

Just at this moment Mukti entored, 
accompanied by the maid-servant. She was 
dressed in her rainbow-coloured garments 
and completely coveted with heavy jowel- 
lery. Tbeso glittered and tinkled as tho 
child walked. Her dress could have 
accommodated two other girls like her very 
easily. 

Iho sight of Mulli, enraged her father 
still more. Ho got up from the bed on 
”bjch ha had bccu sitting and cried out, 
>>hat have you been doing, mother? 
^lamc. shame, just look at the child’s 
training 6 ho is getting, 
““‘jl-^crvant would have done hotter 
Ut £t'' '4S, 5““,>'COn JoIhe with 

. They seem about to bo rooted 


up, off her' bead. And what’s tho use of 
exposing her forehead like this ?” , 

His mother was almost in tears by^ this 
time. “1 know, I know,” she said, ‘even 
the low caste Ayahs are bhttor to you thaQ 
your mother. You are flesh of my ueshi 
that’s why I keep on hanging to yon. 

leaving my own hearth and home. But I shall 
go home this very day. Engage ouo of 
those skirt-wearing brazen females, yoi^ 
are so fond of.” 

Shiveswar scented danger ahead. So he 
climbed down a bit and said, “You know, 
mother, how my temper tuns away with me- 
You need not take my ravings to be gospel 
truth. Tho child would certainly have 
dltsd, unless yon had taken cate oi her. 
Who elso could have managed a baby, 

barely a week old ? But to tell you the 
truth, mother, sho will got completely spoilt 
if she remains at home, and you iodulgo alt 
her absurd whims. Even a private tutor 
would not help much. 1 shall put hot into 
a boarding school. To>motrow is Monday, 
I shall tako her then.” 

This sontenco of banishtueot was too 
luncb for Mukti. Sho flung herself down, 

drossod as sho was. on her grandmother’s 
lap. and began to sob loudly. Sho would 
not stop, but went on cryiug and shrieking 
“I won’t go to school, I won’t. I won’t 
leave mother, I shall stay with her.” 

Tears too down her face, and stained 
her silk clothes. "What can I do, my 
dear ?”, said her grandmother, trying to 
comfort hor, “Your father thinks I am 
ruining your future. You won’t get a 
proper training, if you stay hero. Ho wants 
you to become a llem Sahib I am an old- 
fashioned, ignorant woman, I know none of 
tho modern ways and manners." Mokshada 
took up Mnkli in her arms and her jewels 
fell down in a shower at her feet But the 
child was too much upset to caio about 
(heso. Sho buried her face in hor grand- 
mother's shoulder and went on sobbing. 

Tears started oven to Shivowar’s eyes. 
Poor little, motherless child t Sho know 
no other mother than this one ; how could 
ho tear her away from theso loving arms ? 

But all tho while ho felt that bo was 
right If ho left tho child with his 
mother^ much longer, sho would got quite 
impassible. IIo would not bo ablo to train 
her and educate hor as ho wanted 
to. 80 ho must put her away, though 
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it Kcnld be a fearful wrench for himself, 
Ico. 

Shiveswar went out of the room and 
called bis bearer. Krishua. “Call a gharri at 
once,” he said. “I am going to the New HatheL 
My carriage has not been brought home from 
the workshop yet. Look up those people and 
tell them to hurry. To-morrow I am going 
to tako little miss to school, and I want the 
carriage for that." 

His mother heard every word from her 
room where she was sitting with Mnkti. 
Tears began to drop from her eyes and fall 
on Mukti’s bead, but she wiped them away 
io a hurry, lest evil befall her grand- 
daughter. But she could not reconcile 
herself in any way to the fact that Mnhli. 
the baby, whom she had reared op from 
almost the time of her birth, was to be taken 
away from her. When her husband died, 
she had given up the world in her grief 
and taken the stone image of her god to be 
her all. But a child had drawn her away 
item the god and cast such a net round her 
heart, that she found it impossible to liberate 
herself. 

Mukti bad thrown off her silk dress, her 
jewels, her hair pins and Cowers in anger 
and bad now sobbed herself to sleep to her 
grandmother's arms. The music from the 
house, neit door, sounded louder and louder 
The sound of laughter and talking coold be 
beard from here. But the inmates of this 
house were too heavy of heart to pay any 
attentloo to these sounds. Mokshada had 
forgotten all about Bishnu’s beautiful bride 
and his over-intelligent son. She could only 
think of Mukti’s banishment Poor little 
motherless thing ! Perhaps she will make her- 
self sick with crying, falling into the clutches 
of those horrible masculine schoolmistresses. 

Mukti was dreaming then. Sbe Ibooglit, 

"^t/b "hVfi TlWJiy 

jewels and sbe ran off to her grandmother. 

All this time, Shiveswar was going the 
round of the New Market shops, with a 
coolie following close behind. From every 
shop, shoots greeted him as he passed. “Come 
on, sir, very good essence.” “Here yon are 
sir. fine silk stockings,” "We sell the finest 
stuff, come in and see for yourself.” 

Shiveswar was in no mood to listen 
to them. Any other day, he would 
have accepted the offers of many of them 
and would have purchased a lot of unnecess- 
ary things. But to-day he went on towards 
his favourite shop, disregarding all these 


greetings and calls. One of the disappointed 
shopmen, laughed derisively, saying, "Is not 
he a big Sahib ? I don’t think ho is worth 
more than three pice and dines off shrimp 
cutlets. He could not afford to come into 
our shop.” 

The coolio, who followed Shiveswar. soon 
bad his huge basket filled to overllowing. 
Shiveswar had finished for the day, and 
drove off with bis numerous purchases, all 
wrapt 10 brown paper. These bundles con- 
tained ready-made silk frocks, lace, stockings, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, many -coloured 
ribbons, white and pink toilette powder, high- 
beeled boots and beelless slippers, pinafores, 
school bags, biscuits, chocolates and many 
other dainty edibles which small ladies 
favour. The sobbing of his child still rang 
ID his ears How should ho live without 
her ? Sbe was the single tie which bound 
him to the world If she were gone, the 
bouse would become quite desolate. Still 
duty was duly. 

Shiveswar got down from bU carriage 
and entered his mother’s room. She was 
lyJog down, with Mukti by her side The 
servants came and went before her door, but 
weot away without receiving any orders ; they 
dated not ask her anything. As Shiveswar 
came io. bis mother eat up. putting down 
tbe sleeping child, whom she bad kept in 
her arms all tins while. 

“I bought all these for Mnkti,” Shiveswar 
said "I shall take her to school to-morrow. 

I shall bring her homo every Friday for the 
week end So you need not be too sad about 
it” 

Mokshada did not say anything. After 
all, Mukti was his child, and he had a 
perfect right to do whatever he wished 
with her. Who was she to iater- 

leio ? Shiveswar saw that she was ia no 
». Ult, SA ha ifltt. har room and 
retired for the night. 

All tbe three members of the family 
slept badly that night. They dreamed all 
night of separation and started in their sleep. 
Festive sonnds from next door broke in 
again and again upon their sleep. 

( 4 ) 

Shiveswar woke op oven before the 
rosy light of tbe dawn bad entered bis room 
tbrongh the window. His sense of duty was 
weighing on his heart like a load of stone, 
and he conld not shake off this feeling of 
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oppressicra. The memory o! the day We wMe 
died came continually to his mind. The 
■week-old baby had been his only solace then, 
she bad saved him from complete hopeless- 
ness. He could not weep then, because of 
the baby. But now that he was sending her 
away, his eves filled again and again with 
tears. If Hemnalini had been alive, her 
child would not have been banished like 
this. 

Both Miiiti and her grandmother had got 
up very early too. The old lady was still 
in a temper with her son and determined 
to have nothing to do with his child- bo 
she had entered the store room as soon aa 
she had got up and refused to come out of 
it on any pretest. She had not even given 
Mokti her breakfast of a large bowl of milk 
but bad ordered the coob^ to do it for her. 

' Mukti had as much objection to taking her 
milk as she had to having her hair combed. 
She would not come before her grandmother 
in the morning if she could help it. She 
knew that there was very little chance of 
her escaping grandma’s clutches, without 
taking that huge bowlful of milk. The old 
lady would coar, cajole and scold, she would 
tell entraocing fairy stories, and Mukli 
would suddeuly find that she bad swallowed 
the milk, together with the tale. 

But to-day Makti did not feel any of the 
joys of deliveranco, from this cruel oppres- 
sion of her grandmother. Grandma bad left 
her in the bed without calling her. Mukti 
had lain awake for a long time. She resolved 
that she would not answer at all, whoo her 
grandmother came to call her. She would 
remain with oyes closed, no matter how 
much grandmother called her. Dnt tbo suu 
rose higher and higher in tiio heavens, tbo 
room tilled with light, still no grandma. 
Instead of her one of the maid-servants 
came and told her to get up. Mukti throw 
a pillow at her, and turned round with a 
bolster clasped tightly in her arms. 


the air, and began to lap up the milk wi 
oyidcut .satisfaction. But Mukti s graouin 
bad steeled her heart to-day. The sound or 
the bowl falling and the entranco of tne 
cook with load complaints failed to 
her at all. She wont on cutting up vegetables 
with the same stern face. The maid-servant, 
Moti, ran to her a bit ofllciously, and asked, 
‘'Shall I go and buy some swebt-meats for the 
little miss ?” 

“Go and ask your master,” replied the 
old lady. 

This seemed such an awful innovation 
to the maid-servant, that she went away, 
silenced very effectively. 

Bnt Mukti’s load grief was not a complete 
failure. Sbiveswar was probably coming this 
way ; the uproar in Mnkti’s room brought 
him all the sooner. Mukti was still sobbing- 
Sbiveswar came up to the bed and took ^ 
her up in his arms. "What has happened 
to my little mother ?” he asked. 

It was a ditficuU question, and Mukti had 
no answer ready. So she remaioed silent, 
with her face buried in her father’s shoulder. 
Sbiveswar understood well enough what the 
matter was. “Lot us go and see the things, I 
bought for you yesterday,” he said. Mukti’s 
bead came out of its cover at once. 

The things were still reposing in their 
brown paper covers in Shiveswar’s room. 
But as soon as their small owner appeared, 
they were dragged down, their wrappings 
torn off, and scattered all over the floor. 
Good heavens, what an amazing heap 
of treasures ! The little woman forgot 
her sorrows and complaints in an 
instant What beautiful frocks of various 
colours, what wonderful littlo shoes ! The 
ribbon took her fancy most of all. What a 
boantiful string I It was bettor and brighter 
than the string Bela bad. Sho wound 
it round her head at once, in the shape of 
a turban. Her father took it off, hastily, 
saying, "Not that way, darling. First wash 
and comb your hair clean, then tio them 
with it If you put it on now, the oil in 
your hair will spoil it.” 

Mukti was ready to wash her hair 
there and then. Sho did not want any 
delay, sho wanted to get dressed at once 
in her now things. The bearer went and 
called the maid-servant who acted as lady’s 
maid to Iho small lady. With her mouth 
full of chocolates Mukti went to hor bath. 
Sho felt very independent of her grandma 
now. Sho did not c-wo if grandma did not 
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give hot her bath. She would bathe her- 
solf, she would. She would not show graodma 
any of her now things. 

After she had been bathed and dried, 
Maktl ran to her father’s room again. She 
found him sitting silent amidst all the finery 
that strewed the floor. A servant was busy, 
picking and folding those wonderfal gat- 
ments and patting them inside a very big 
box. Their carriage was waiting oatside, 
it bad iast coma from the workshop. 

Makti frisked inside, like a gast of the 
playfal sontb wind, and asked, “Where are we 
going father ? Shall we go iu the carriage? 
Bat we won’t take mother, she is very 
naughty.” 

£ shall take you to the school, darling,” 
replied her father. 

That dreadful name again ' All at once, 
her eyes filled with tears, her red lips 
pouted and a sob was about to break out. 
Shiveswat took ' her up in her arms and 
said, “Don’t, there’s a darling. Yon will 
learn to read and write there. Did not you 
see that day, how nicely Bela read from 
an English book and you could not do 
it ? If you go to school, you will learn 
to read more nicely than Bela. I shall 
go to see yon everyday, and bring you 
home every Friday, for the week eod. If 
you aro good, I shall buy you tots of dolls 
and toys and everything you ask for.” 

Mukti had perforce to take comfort. 
The bribe offered was too great So she 
sat down to snperintend the packing. 

It was time to go. According to her 
father’s request, Mukti went and had her 
breakfast. Then began the onerous task of 
dressing herself. Father and daughter were 
in a fix DOW. Their combined efforts at 
last achieved something, which conld by no 
jjjoans h^ raliiid jjfasdJu- .But Mukti was 
qnite satisfied, she had got the mucb-co- 
reted ted ribbon in her hair. 

“Come darling," said Shiroswar, “and 
say good*bye to grandma.” 

Both wont inside the store-room, and 
found llokshada still busy with her duties 
there. Mnkti threw herself upou ber, cry- 
ing, “llotiier, I am going to see a school” 

Graodma pnshed her oS hastily, saying 
“Goodness, so yon must come and throw 
yonrsalf upon me, with your shoes and 
stockings on ?” tt j ' 

Shireswar’s face grew stern. He drew 
away llukti and strode out of the room. As 
they went out, the old lady ran into her 


room and locked the door. Then she threw 
herself down on the floor and began to..weep. 

Tho caiiiaga oontaimag Mukti and father, 
drove out. The carriage went on and on 
and Mukti poked her father every now and 
then, asking, "How far is the school yet, 
father ?” 

“We are quite close to it,” Shiveswar 
wonld answer. 

At last, when llukti had already begun 
to nod with drowsiness, the carnage drove 
up in front of a big building, with very big 
round pillars, and came to a standstill. 
Shiveswar got oat and took down Mukti. 
A durioan came and showed them into a 
small room Mnkti was a bit surprised and 
asked, “Whv father, where are the other 
little girls ?" 

Before her father could answer, a lady 
drew aside the cnitain and entered. Mukti 
felt her heart sinking as she gazed with 
dismay at the enormous lady and her 
spectacled face. The lady sainted her father 
courteously and sat down in the chair 
facing him They began to talk. Mukti 
stared at them with open mouth. What 
kind o! a talk was this ? She could not 
understand a word of it. 

Suddenly the lady looked at her and 
asked. “What’s vonr name, baby ?" 

Mukti edged closer to her father and 
answered timidly. “Mnkti”. 

They all stood up and Shiveswar walked 
out of the room Mnkti tan to him and 
clasped one of his haad«, saying, “Father, 
let’s go home” 

“You won’t go home now. darling,” 
Shiveswar said , “you will live here. After 
four or five days, I shall take you home. 

I am going now, you go and play with the 
other little girls.” 

SluvRSWAT aivancpd towards esssxs^B 
and the teacher drew Mukti towards herself. 
Mukti had not felt up to now the awfnlness 
of faor banishmeot. But as soon ss she saw 
ber father getting into his carriage, she cried 
out loudly, “Take me with you. father, I 
won’t stay here.” 

“Drive, quick,” ordered Shiveswar to the 
coachman. Tears were trickling down his 
face. The coachman whipped up bis horses 
and the carnage was out oi sight in a 
moment. 

Mukti was still sobbing. She bad 
not noticed that a large bell hod just rung. 
Suddenly, she saw a crowd of girls coming 
out of the rooms on all sides. There were 
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quito big girls, girls only a bit oldur than 
hetsclt tlnil gills, as small as hersclt \ some 
were wearing farces, somo wero wearing 
{rocks. Some wore lots ot ornameuts, some . 
had no other finery on than a ribbon In tho 
hair. But most of them avoided thoso two 
extremes, and tried a middle course. They 
had rings in their cars and noses, which 
were quite orthodox, but had paid a tribalo 
to modernism in adopting stockings apu 
shoos and even ribbons, which looked m- 
congruous ou their well-oiled looks. 

Some of tho girls had tifTin boxes of 
aluminium in their hands and somo carfiod 
round boxes of tin, in which they had stuffed 
their food. These girls took shelter nnder 
tho stairs, or behind tho poo' 

and began to eat Thoso . lyho took no tiffin, 
began playing and shouting m *■^8 
quadrangular space, which occupied tho 
middle of the building. .... ... 

Two girls took hold of a big topo by 
its two ends and began whirling it round 
and round swiftly. Four ot flva sirls 
toandfroovor the rope, keeping "f “ ^ 
of rhythm. 'What sort of a play was this ? 
llukti’a tears dried up in amusement.^ In 
the meanwhile, tho teacher, who bad received 
Mukti, called a dark and slender girl, and 
handed over ilukti to her. 

“Keep her with you now, Slohna, she 
said “But after tho tiffin hour is over, co 
and put her in the gallery class Tell Miss 
Nag that 1 sent her." llolina took Mukli by 
the hand, and led her around. Kukti began 
to feel more at ease, with this gonlle- 
mannered girl. She seemed likj one’s own 
people. She clasped liloUaa’s hand confidently 
and walked along by her side. 

“■Will yon play with these girls ?" asked 
Uollno. Hnkti shook her small head 
vigorously, 

She was walking in the garden with 
Uolina and picking {lowers, when another 
bell rang. All the girls left off playing and 
eating and ran inside the class rooms. 
Molina took Mukti inside one of these rooms. 
This room contained something like a boge 
wooden staircase, and many girls weie 
sitting on tho stairs. A big woman sat in 
a chair, in front of the staircase. 

itolina whispered something to this lady, 
and left after placing Mnkti on one of those 
stairs. The little girls around her giggled 
and whispetod. Mukti fell lito cryinn again. 
VI? h'i ""'ilKtand why Molmn had 

her with these cruel little girls. 


flow loPB sho sat thort', sho ImJ 
At last a bell ram: loudly .rod all tho litllo 
girls rau out. trkios their books nod slitos 
wtih* them. Molina camo up to .Mukti, ana 
took her away. . , , . , 

Long curiago^ stood in tho drivo in tront 
of tho building. Tho girU began to got into 
theso carriages. Mukti did not know how 
many girls got into each carriage. Sho had 
never soon so many girls together. Sho 
tried but failed to count them. Molina tooi 
her away from tho place alter a timo. 

They camo inside a big, long room. I 
contained lingo wardrobes, and big mirroi 
moonted on chests of drawers. Mukti foiin 
hero her own trnnk, too. JIoHna opened it 
and took a now frock. Sho washed ifukli’-i 
face carefully, brnshod hor hair, thou took 
her to another room. Many girls sat there 
in front of largo tables, and ato from plates. 
Mukti was placed on a high stool, with her 
feet dangling in tho air. Sho managed to 
finish bor dinner in that position. 

Then came playtime. Molina took Mukti 
to a largo green lawn and said, “Now, play with 
the little girls.” ^lukti shook her head in 
violent dissent, saying, “No, I won’t. They 
are naughty. They langhed at me. I shall 
stay with you. But what shall 1 call you ?” 

The big girl langhed and said, “Call me 
Molina-di.'*” 

Many girls had crowded around. A 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen sudden- 
ly picked up Mnkti in her arms and said, 
“What a doll ! We shall call you Dolly.” 

Mukti stared at her in amazement and 
said. “No, my name is Mukti." 

Tho girl^ was very beautiful. She was 
extremely fair, had big oyos, blue as pieces 
of sapphire and pink cheeks. Mukti con- 
tinued staring at her and asked at last, 
“How did you make year cheeks, so red ?” 

The girl laughed outright, saying, “Don't 
you know ? Every night before going to 
bed, I put red ink on my cheeks. So they 
look red in the morning. I shall put red 
ink on your cheeks, too, to-night, and you 
will get lovely red cheeks in the morning.” 

Mukti was very much surprised. Molina 
slapped the other girl on the back, saying, 
“Qo on, Susie. Don’t tease the little thing 
Uke this.” 

. Two or three smaller girls had also 
ventared near. They seemed eager to make 
friends with Mukti. One of them approached 

* “di” is short for "didi”, elder sister. 
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close to JIakti and whispered, “I have got 
a big waxca doll. Would you like to soe 
it ? It has a real silt dress on ” 

Mnkti could not refrain from making 
friends now. After a while, Molina looked 
around to find them engrossed completely 
in the silk-clad doll. Mukti was talking 
now, quite glibly. Nobody would have 
believed now, that this very little girl had 
nearly tent the skies with her shrieks only 
two hours ago, when taken away from 
her father. 

Shiveswar did not come to see Mukti 
that day. Perhaps the Lady Principal had 
forbidden him to do so. After a day or two 
he called. As soon as he had taken his 
seat in the small visitor’s room, Mnkti 
rushed in upon Mm like a little tornado. 
She threw herself into his arms and babbled 
on. The amazed Shiveswar found most 
of it incomprehensible, but understood so 
fat that his daughter had got friend^. 
Aparna, Susbila, BimaU and Enshoadasi by 
name> and most of them.possessed wonderful 
treasures. One bad a very beautiful ribbon, 
another had gold bracelets, some one else 
had got a superb dress of puce silk. Mukti 
wanted all these things— she must have 
them. Besides these things, she wanted a 
very big doll, dressed iu real red silk. 


Shiveswar had expected and feared 
Mukti to be pining away in ’ her exile at 
the boarding-school. It was hard to tell whether 
he was relieved or disappointed at the real 
state of affairs. He ought to have been 
glad at her being so cheerful, but, strange 
to say, he felta bit hurt at this. 

He came agaia on Friday aud took 
Mukti home. She sent grandma nearly 
wild with her description of the little girls at 
the boarding school, their beauty, their accom- 
plishments and the wonderful treasures they 
possessed. She could hardly wait to get 
down from the carnage, but shouted at her, 
“Grandma,” from the carriage, “do you know, 
Ma. Susie-di at the boardiug-scheoi, is fat 
better-looking than Bela.” 

Next Monday, she had to retnrn to the 
boarding-school. She made another row then. 
But Shiveswar bad learnt diplomacy. He 
weut and bought her all the things she 
coveted id her fellow boarders. Mukti got 
recoucilod to her loL What would be ber 
life worth, if she could not show these 
treasures to Aparna, Bimala and others ? 
So sbe dasped the brown paper parcels 
m ber arms and got into the carriage 
which was to take ber to the sohoo. 

♦ [To be contimiedi 
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I T was because the Russians fully believed 
in the feasibility of the ptogiamme, that 
the Governor-General of Russian Turkes- 
tan tried to contract an alliance with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 

Nor can we blame the Ameer for receiving 
the • Rnssian Mission. . He was likened to 
"the earthen pipkin between two iron pots.” 
One iron pot desired to crush him, the other 
iron pot had not as yet declared its intention 
one way or the other. Was it any wonder 
that the earthen pipkin shonld be 
anxious to know the intention of the Rnssian 
iron pot towards him ? The English bad 

34—3 


deserted the Ameer, had withdrawn their 
Agent from his Conrt. What elso was be to 
do but try and see if Russia was willing to 
stretch the hand of friendship and protection to 
him? The esteem in which the Russians wore 
held by the people of AfgbanisUn was not 
the same in which the English were. In 
Sher All’s time no Englishman’s life would 
havebeeu worth a month’s purchase in Cabal. 
The English had ravaged Afghanistan with 
fire and sword within the memory of the 
living generation. Many a man was still 
living who remembered how the English 
soldiers had brought desolation and r 
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his country. "Reveugo is sweet" is an RogUsh 
saw; similarly the Italian proverb saya, 
‘‘Vengeance sleeps long but never dies.” 
The Afghan code of honor demands blood lor 
blood and an eye for an eye. Amongst tho 
Afghans, one would bo looted upon as 
lacking in manliness, if bo did not avongo 
the murder or disgrace of any one o! hia 
relations or friends. Hence blood fends 

are so common in Afghanistan. What the 
European newspapers report as “Ghazi 
outrages” is another uame for and synony. 
mous with blood fends. The writer has 
travelled in Afghanistan and he has been 
assured by intelligent and well-informed 

Afghans that the victims of the Qhazl 
outrages are always and invariably English 
people. There are many Hindus living in 
the villages of Afghanistan, bat they are 
never victims of fanatic Ohazis. The Hindns 
are worse infidels in the eyes of devout 
ilahomedans than the English, who. as 
Christians, are one of the peoples of their 
Book, i.e, the Koran. Some relation or 
friend of the perpetrator of a Ghazi 

outrage must have been killed in action 
in one of the Afghan wars or frontier 
expeditions, by some English oScer or 
soldier. Hence be has taken the vow of 
depriving some Englishman of his llfe'and 

become a Qhazl. The administration of the 
Frontier Law is also acccuotable for the 
existence of many Gbazts. Under that law 
many a Pathan has been hanged or traos- 
ported or disgraced for life, without 
sufficient evidence. The assassination of 
Lord Mayo illastrates the mischievous 
eiTects of the administration of the Frontier 

Law and bringing into existence a number 
' of Ghazis. 

While the people of Afghanistan were 
certainly hostile to the English, as admitted 
by Lord Northbrook, whose opinion on the 
subject of the despatch of an English 
Resident to the Court of Kahnl has already 
been quoted, they had no reason to harbor 
hostile feelings against the Rassians. 
Hence the members of the Rnssiau Mission 
mot with hospitality in every part of 
Afghanistan they passed through 

The Ameer did not invite the Russians 
^ to Bond any mission to him Bat when the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan 
SKi 'n° lliB Mission and 

onSwi'®'"?; tbsown into 

petplosUy. Had Lord Lytton main- 
at his court, the 


great 

talnod 


tbo native agent 


Ameer would have cousultcd the Ooveru- 
moot of India boforo permitting the Russian 
Mission to enter his territury. Besides, ho 
had pledged himiolf tn hold no iutorcourso 
with Russia. 

In tbo understandiug between England and 
Russia, it was the latter who agreed to con- 
sider Afghanistan as lying beyond tho sphere 
of her influence. Russia agreed not to 
meddle in Afghan politics. 

From the parUaraontary papers it appears 
that tho Ameor coDsnUed all tbo leading 
chiefs of Afghanistan before permitting the 
Russian Mission to enter his dominion. It 
fortber appears that after consultation with 
tho leading chiefs, the Amcor declined to enter 
into a treaty of amity with Russia. 

When tho rnmor of tho arrival of the 
Russian Mission in Kabul reached Lord 
Lylton, he telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for India for instructions. By this 
time the Marquis of Salisbury had been 
succeeded in the otlics of Secretary of 
State foi India by ^Lord Craobcook. Lord 
Lytton wished to know whether the 
Russiao Mission would be treated by Her 
Majesty’s Qoverameot as an Imperial 
quesUoD, or as a matter between the 
Ameer and the Government of India. In the 
latter case ho proposed, with tho approval 
of the Horae Government, to insist 
on the immediate receptiou of a European 
British Mission. Lord Lyttou concluded 
the telegram by saying : 

"Tbo aUemative would ba continued peliev 
of complete inaction, difficult to maiutain, and 
very injurious to our position in India." 

Lord Cranhrook telegraphed to Lord 
Lylton to make certain of the facts before 
insisting ou the reception of a British 
envoy. But tho Viceroy of India, instead 
of making certain of facts, telegraphed again, 
urging Immediate action, 

U appears to us that tho question 
should havo been treated as an Imperial 
one between England and Russia. Tho 
Congress of Berlin held on the ISth Juue 
187^ although it was a piece of pompous 
and empty ceremonial, gave to Russia all 
she wanted. The despatch of tho Mission 
to Kabul by Russia came to tho knowledge 
of the Viceroy of India and the Home 
Government in England a few weeks after 
tho Treaty of Berlin had been r.atified. If Rnssia 
wanted to violate the treaty, the matter 
should have been dealt with by the Imperial 
Gorernment, for Russia had no business to 
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ioterferc trilh A/gbanistaa, which was 
recognised to be under tbo QtiUsh sphere 
of influence. 

Lord Cranbroot, while considering tbo 
question to be an Imperial one, cnlorta- 
nately was persuaded by Lord Lytton to 
approve of the Viceroy’s policy in peremp- 
torily demanding the Ameer to receive 
a Eutopeao British Uission at Kabul. At 
the same time remonstrances were addre-ssed 
to Russia by the foreign office in England. Tho 
Foreign Minister of Russia informed tho 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
the Iftb August 1878, that Russia claimed tho 
right to take both military and diplomatic 
precautions against the importation of Indian 
troops, by England, to 31alta, and that ‘the 
political as well as military precautions had 
been stopped.* 

On September 8. 1678, tbo Russian 
Koreign Minister again wrote to tho British, 
ambassador that the mission to Kabul, which 
bad been avowedly sent in prospect of a war 
with England, was now, \n consequence of 
the pacific result of the Congress at Oerlio, 
‘of a provisional nature and one of simple 
courtesy.' It was also asserted on the part 
of the Czar 

'that the Emperor conld never forego bis right 
of sendlBg cninplimeotary missions to any foreign 
sovereigns or neighbounog pnaces.* 

Even Lord Bcscomficid, the then Ptime 
,MiaUtet o( EogUed, declared io bis speech 
in tho House of Lords on the lOtb December. 
1878, that Russia was justified under tbo 
circumstances in all that slio bad done. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Cranbrook, approved of Lord Lytton's plau 
of peremptonly demanding the Ameer to 
receive a British Mission in Cabal. The 
Viceroy did not consider it proper to inquire 
ti jwi a .susiuap wpshW hfi 
acceptable to him. Lord Lytton thought it 
beneath his dignity to show any courtesy to 
the “earthen pipkin.” Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
the then Commander-in'Chief of the Madras 
Army, was appointed envoy to Cabn). Ho 
was provided with an escort which was so 
Dumerons as to look like an army. A native 
Agent, not Ata Mabomed, but his predecessor 
in office, named Nawab Obniam Hussain Kban, 
was sent on ahead with Lord Lytton’s letter 
to announce the coming of tho Embassy to 
the Ameer. No worse selection for this 
important post could have been made. Nawab 
Ohnlam Hussain Khan, while British agent 
at Cabnl, bad mado himself obnozions to 


tho Ameer. The letter which tho Nawab 
carried to the Ameer yas written by the 
Viceroy at Simla, on the I4th August, 1878. 
In this letter Lord Lytton wroto:— 

It is asked that your Highness may bo pleased 
to iMuo. commands to yonr Sirdars and to all other 
anltonties m Afghanistan upon the route between 
Jresaawar and Cabal, that they shall make without 
an:f delay whatever arrangements are necessary 
ana proper, for ellecljvely seeuxbg to my envoy, the 
repraentative of a friendly power, due safe 
condoct and suitable accommodalions acco^ing to 
his dignity, while passing with bis retinue Ihroush 
the dominions of your Highness.'' 

At tho same time attempts of tbo most 
hostile nature were made by Lord Lytton's 
eiders to tamper with several of tho Governors 
of the Afghan outposts. 

Misfortones seldom come singla Wbiio 
Sber Aii wos being badgered and bullied by the 
British ‘itoD pot' lo India, ho was at the 
same time stnekoo with grief at the death of 
his favorite son Abdnllah Jan, whom Sber All 
had desigoatcd as bis 'leir, died on the 17th 
August, 1878. It was during the period that 
the Ameer was still in mourning, for forty 
days bad oot yet passed since tbo death of 
bis SOD, that Nawab Gbolam Ilussaio, whoso 
very sight was hateful to the Amoer, had a 
private interview with him and presented 
the letters from (be Viceroy. On 8th Septem* 
her Lord Lytton reports that be had ordered 
(be Ameer's officers to be informed that Sir 
N. Chamberlain’s Mission would leave 
Peshawar about tbo IGtb, 'that Its objects are 
friendly but that a refusal of free passage and 
safe'Conduct will bo considered an act of open 
hostility’ 

On September 17, Sir N. Chamberlain, 
being tbeu at Peshawar, communicated to the 
Viceroy a report of Ohulam Hussain’s 
operations. Ha wroto : — 

“Ameer was veiy much displeased, objected to 
the harsh words, and said : Yt is as t( they wtw 
como by force. 1 do not agree to the Mission 
coming in this manner, and until my ofEcers 
Iwvo received orders from me, how can the 
Mission come? It la as if they wish to disgnKO 
me : it is not proper to use pressure in this way : 

It will tend to a complete, mptnre and breach 
of friendship. I am a fnend as before and 
enterlain no iU-wiil. The Kussian invoy has 
come, and has come with my permission. I 
am sdll afflicted with grief at'the loss of my son. 
and have had no time to think qver the matter. 

If 1 get time, whatever I consider Mvisable will be 
acted open. Under these circumstances, they can 
do as tney like.” 

But the British Viceroy was not over- 
flowing with tho milk of human sympathy 
and kiudcess for the grief-stricken father on 
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the death of bis favorito son. 
been glad in his heart of hearts that Iho IooR 
wished-for hour had como. Tho grie{*strickoa 
father asked for lime, but tho British 


Ho must havo into collisioo with the British iron 
his Indian Frontier. Tho Ameor wrote • 

•Bo it known to your Eicdloncy (./aiiaH tot 

your ErcoHeocy’o Irionilly jo tor. whick WM 


laiuer asueu lui uuau, yui. luu yOUr bxccuency 9 inuomy 

Viceroy considered tho earthen pipkm had by tho bands of tho hiirhly^honourw ^ ^ 
insulted tho might and mojosty o! tho "S“S„Soa “S? T 

power ot which ho was tho roprosontahro Scly! Slissi^n^lrom tho Uriliah Oovernmoot, has 
by declaring that tho Russian llission bad been i>eruscd by mo, and on perufial 1 havo^ny 
como into Afghanistan with his permission, jo/oroicd mysoJf of its contents. But thoaMve- 
Lord Lnton ^as boot on bringing things iStS 

to a head. From Colonel Hanna s book wo aeon by me, when a letter 

learn that Lord Lytton disregarded tho addressed by llajor Waterfleld. Commissioner of 
advice of his Commandor-in-Chiof hut leant Peshawar, to Mirza IlabifauIJa Khan, ^n.ofnctal ot 


advice of his Commandor-iu*'juiui uui. tu.iu«> x^usniiviai', tu .ujk.* -- 

for “dvioo and «oidano= on three office^ 

named Colonel Colley, Major llooorta ana surprise and astonishment was 

Major Cavagnari, On their advico and caus^ by tho writing of tho olflcer above 
euidance Lord Lytton ordered, on tho 19lh mentioned-that is the Commiosionor. What can 
Soplombor 1878 Sir N. g^'‘“te'la!n to fca^o 5?^'^ 

Peshawar for Kabul. On the -Lst air W. advanemg by force a friendly Mission m 

Cbamboilain wont from Peshawar to jjjjg manner ? 

’fSubseqneaUy three more letters from the Mme 
officer, in tho same tone and stylo, to the address 
of the officiais of this God-granted .Government, 
were seen. These were not free from harsh and 
reogb words and expressions, which are iacoa> 
sistent with the forms of conrtesy and civully 
and contrary to tho mode of friendship and 
sympathy. 

"In consequence of the attack of grief and 
afuictioo which has befallen me by the decree 
of God. great distraction has seised the mind of 
this supplicant at God’s threshold. The trusted 
officers of the British Government, therefore, 
ought to have observed patience, and to have 
stayed, at such a time, and this would have been 
the most commendable and appropriate course. 
lOur Excellency should be pleased to have regard 
io mnViaza farmayaund, iah harsh (style) of., 
addreas and provocatioa, as well as to tho alter- 
cation .with such anger with my officials. IIow 
mcoDsisteot is this with the sublime way o! 
fnendship ^d alliance I In any case, the officials 
of this God-granted Government, notwithstanding 
the threatening communications of the offleiaii 
of the, Bntish Government, which communications 
are still in the possession of the officers of this 
Government, will not evince any hostility or 
opposition to the British Government. Moreover, 
they do not estertain any hostile or antagonistic 
feelings toward any Government whatever. But 
should any Government entertain without cause 
any hostile and inimical feelings towa^s this 
God-granted Government, I commit all my affairs 
to the merciful God upon whose will and intention 
all matters depends, lie alone suffices for us, 
and he is the best to be trusted, t 

On Toe„m5 n„' t, r i j "The highly honourcd Nawab Qholam Hussain 

Un_ resuming business after forty days Ehap, who is the bearer of this friendly letter, 
mourning, the-Ameer Sher Ali, on the 6th kas in accordance with the instructions received 
-i- frQQi tji0 officers of the British Government, asked 

leave to rotum and the requisite permission has 
been granted.” 

* ‘Literally, ‘blustering’ or ‘full of noise.’ 
t Literally, ‘the best Vakeel.’ 


Jumrood ; Major Cavagnaii with a small 
escort went forward as fat as All Uuejid. 
But be was not allowed to proceed farther 
by the Ameer’s Commandant of troops there. 
The Commaudant in a most ooartoous manner 
told Cavagnari that be should await the 
Ameer’s orders, which were expected. This 
repulse precipitated matters; war now 
became inevitable. Lord Lytton was drunk 
with the sight of power and so were bis 
British colleagues. He approved of a trea- 
cherous coup de main on Ali Musjfd which 
Cavagnari had projected. It was said that 
this should impress the tribesmen. But the 
Secret leaked out and therefore this was 
abandoned. An immediafo concentration of 
troops on the Frontier was ordered. lutrignes 
. were set afoot amongst the Afridis and other 
tribesmen of tho Khyher Pass and they were 
bribed, intimidated and seduced from their 
allegiance to the Ameer. Lord Lytton and 
his advisers had trapped their game and 
were careful to prevent it from escaping, llieir 
chief fear was that the Amir night yet 
apologise. The Viceroy’s Private Secretary, 
Colonel Colley, wrote:— 

“Oar principal anxiety now is lest the Ameer 
should send m an apology and the Home Govern- 
ment interfere.’ 


October 1878, replied to Lord Lylton’s letters. 

® so important that it 

shonld bo given in full. He tried all the time 
to amicably settle the matter, for ho being 
the earthen pipkin’ ™ alraid o! ooS 
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There was nothing oSensive or improper 
in the tone of the Ameer’s letter. Bat the 
British Viceroy thoaght otherwise. He 
communicated with the Home GoTernment 
Disraeli alias Lord Beaconsdeld was glad 
that the long prayed-for contingency to 
absorb Afghanistan had arisen. On 
Slst October 1878, Lord Lytton sent 
an nltimatam to the Ameer. He wrote — 

"I despatched by a tnisted messenger a letter 
informing you that the Mission accreted to yon 
was of a friendly, character . that its businesa waa 
urgent, and that it must proceed without delay. 

‘Nevertheless, you, having received my letter, 
did not hesitate to instruct yonr authorities on the 
frontier to repel the Mission by force For this 
act of .enmity and indignity to the Empress of 
India in the person of her envoy, yonr letter 
affords no ezplanation or apology, nor does it 
contain any answer to my proposal for toll and 
frank understanding between oar two Govero- 
menta 

“In consequence of this hostile action on yonr 
part I have assembled Her Majesty’s forces on 
your frontier, but I desire to give you a last 
opportunitv of averting the calamities of war. 

tor this It is necessary that a full and suitable 
apology bo offered bylvou in wntiog, and tender^ 
on Bntish terntory by an olhcer of sufficient 
rank. 

“Furthermore, as it lhas been found impossible 
to maintain satisfactory relations between the 
two states unless the Bmish Oovernmeot is 
adequately represented In Afghaolstao, it will be 
necessary that you should consent to receive a 
permanent Bntish Mission within your terntory. 

“It IS further essential that you shonld under* 
take that no iniary shall be done by you to the 
tribes who acted as guides to my mission and that 
reparation shall be made for any damage they 
have snffered from you: and if any injury be done 
by you to them, the Bntish Government will at 
onco take etepa to protect them. 

“Cnless these conditions are accepted fultv 
and plainly by you, and your acceptance received 


by me not later than November 20, I shall be 
compelled to consider your intentions as hostile 
Md to treat you as a declared enemy of the 
Bnbsh Government.” 

This letter from the British Viceroy 
was treated by tbe Ameer with that contempt 
which it fully merited. The 20th November 
amvod bat Lord Lytton did not receive 
any reply. This circamstance gladdened 
tbe hearts of Lord Lytton and bis 'advisers, 
whoso principal anxiety was lest the Ameer 
shoold send in an apology. The 'earthen 
pipkm’ knew that he was uo match for tbe 
enraged British 'iron pot’. But we must 
give him credit for not accepting tbe dis* 
graceful terms of the Bntish Viceroy. 
The Ameer acted np to the principle of 
death before dishonor. 

The die was now cast. On November 31, 
1878, war was formally declared by Lord 
Lytton Soldiers led by British ofBcers 
were poared into the Ameer's dominion. 
Ibe British Government was foand guilty 
of 'breach of faith’ . for the Afghan people 
had been assured that so long as they were 
not excited by tbeir Euler or others to acts 
of aggression npoo tbe territories or friends 
of tbe British Government, no Bntish soldier 
would ever be permittedto enter Afghanistan. 
But what did tbe Afghan people see ? 
They were not goilty of any acts of aggres- 
sion They did not invite any British soldier 
to Afghanistan. Tbey saw British officers 
and men invade their conntry, slay their 
countrymen and wantonly destroy tbeir 
property. No British bistorlan has ever 
been able to justify this war of aggression 
and ambition. 


THE CASE FOK AN INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE i 

By J. M. GANOULI. ilsc.. ll.b. 


O NE of the saddest things in modern Indian 
history has been the decline of tbe 
Indian Marine, which may bo said to 
have set in after the first quarter of tbe 
last century and which ended in the virtual 
extinction of the Indian Marine not long 
after the assumption of the Government of 


the land by the British Crown. And yet 
Indian shipping has had a great and a 
glorious past. Even leaving the Vedio 
period, when also mention of vessels and of 
merchants going cut cn voyage for trade is 
found, evidences, direct and indirect, are 
available which show that as far back as 
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by a patticulac noa>IadiaQ line of stcaiTiftw” 
and of the several powerfal British traders 
ia India, to maintain the status quo. Any 
Indian enterprise that may ventore to coma 
in their way is strangled to death by the 
operation of the most pernicioas system of 
the deferred rebates and by the initiation 
of a most nnscrapnloas rates*war. Describing 
his personal esperience, the late Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri Ayyar once said ; 

“^Vhea 1 was a jonag vakiJ, a company wa« 
^rmed to run ships between Taticonn and 
Colombo* As soon as the company started business 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
lowered their rates for passengers from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 9. The now companv tried to keep pace with 
this. The British India Steam Navigation Comoanv 
Traced the talc to Rs. Q and fcotn Ra. 6 to to 3 
My friend ilr. Cotelmgam. who is sitting at the 
other end of the table, savs that they even earned 
passengers free. After having done this, after 
finding that the new company was not able to 
compete with them in this rate-war and after 
having elTectlvely killed the new ventore. they 
again returned to the old rates. It did not alTect 
them very serlonstv, becanse for years they bad 
accumulated capital and they could fall back opon 
that capital. Bat the pcoc new concern came to 
grief. It is to prevent a repetition of this that I 
want a minimum rate to be nxed." 


The system of the deferred rebates also 
operates most serioasly against new companies. 
According to this a percentage of the freight 
paid by a shipper is retained (o him after 
twelve months if during that period he contionod 
to ship his goods by the same company and 
not by any other. Thus the shippers are held 
in perpetnal bondage, and the new companies 
cannot cooseqaently secure business This 
system has been declared illegal in America. 
Anstralia and South Africa aud also lu some 
respects in Germany, Frauco and Austria If 
the system was foond dangerous ia those 
self-governing coantries with national govera- 
menls, bow very ininoas.U must be in a 
politically dependent country like India? 
Within the last thirty years about twenty 
shipping companies have been formed with 
an aggregate capital of about ten crores of 
rupees, but most of tnem have met with 
untimely death, being as they were, as Mr. 
Haji has pointed out, 

“unaided by Government, directly or indirectly, 
sometimes even positivelj; hampered by various 
Government agencies, without the moral support 
of legislative enactments and in face of colossal 
opposition organised «ofe/y with a view to destroy.’ 

The two or three that have survived and 
persisted are not yet in a convincing position 
of security and stability. But to add insult 
to injury, inspite of this most daring spint 


of enterpriso shown by the Indian capilalists 
and businessmon in entering and investing 
in this business against all heavy odds, 
even the mildest protest against tho 
existing conditions calls forth from the 
established foreign concerns the angry retort 
that Indian capital is shy and so if they 
were to withdraw from their welfaro work 
in this country its industrial interests would 
suffer How India’s interests are being 
furthered now may be understood from the 
fact that over fifty crores of rupees are year 
after year drained away from the country on 
account of the shipping trade being in the 
bands of the foreigners It may be added 
in passing, that inspite of tbeir huge profits 
the foreign shipping nompanies had been tiU 
lately left outside the operation of the 
locouic-tix laws of India. Even now the 
assessment of the income-tax is very difficult 
on account of these companies beicg 
registered abroad 

Another way id which India has been 
suSeriog through an absence of a national 
mercantile roanue is that an important field 
of work has been closed to her nationals. As 
subordinate sea-men aud lasbkars, of course, 
lodians have id large numbers found employ* 
ment on accouot of their docility and low 
wages in the British companies, but the high 
and responsible posts are not for them lodians 
have thus remained excluded from a field 
where, as the romance of sea-voyages 
shows, there is a great scope for adventure, 
enterprise and courage, all of which redound 
to the credit of a nation The absence of 
ao Indian marine has al^o led to the neglect 
or rather the omission of marine, which is 
a most useful and fascinating subject of 
study, by the Indian Universities from their 
courses of study. 

Such are the oouditions to-day, aud so 
they are likely to remain unless a spirited 
and a determined effort is made t) improve 
them. 

Following an agitation which has at last 
been started to some extent in the country 
over the question, the Government of India 
appointed a few years back a committee 
called the Indian Uaicaatile Marin© Com- 
mittee to recommend how to develop^ an 
Indian mercantile mariDo. Tho Committee 
submitted its report in 1924, making some 
very important recommendations, which have 
bowevei remained very conveniently ignored 
by the Oovernmont. Among other things in 
recommending the repeal of the Indian 
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about 3,000 B. C. India bad developed tiado 
relations with countries lar and near, like 
Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Rome, 
Greece, Turkey and later on with Uollarxl. 
England, Portugal and other countries. Uer 
culture and civilisation, her fino arts, her 
skill in handicralts, her vast rccourccs, and 
her variety of products, both raw and finish- 
ed, hud attracted Ibo interest and^ attention 
of peoples of different lands with which 
she bad sea-borne trade and communication. 
Even much later on m the modern times 
alter tbo advent of the English in India, 
the Indians bad not lost their former skill 
in tbo art of ship-bnilding. In 1811 
a Erencb traveller, F. Baltzar Soloyns, wrote 
that, 

“in ancient times the Indians excelled in the art 
of constructics vessels, and the present Hindus 
can in this still offer models to Europe— so much 
so tnat the Eoslisb, attentivo to evembinc 
which lelatea to naval architecture have borrowed 
from the Hindus many improvements wbi<di thev 
have adopted with success to their own shippiur.” 

Under tbo British also the head 
builders in the Bombay Government Dock- 
yard were all Indiana from 1736 up to 1837. 
"In 1802 the^Admiralty ordered men-of-var 
constructed at this 
spot Cthe Bombay Dockyard) They intended to 
have sept out an Euiocean builder, but tho 
merits of Jarash^jee hems made known to their 
baiidery*^’ ordered him to continuo as m^ta- 

This is all past history which reads like 
romance to-day. How the change came or 
as brought about, how interests clashed 
aween England and India leading to tho 
^ furtherance of the one and the dying out 
^ of the othei--are known to every dose 
. reader of modern history and have also been 
at times referred to and dwelt upon by 
several speakers and writers in recent 
years. We can, therefore, at once come to 
the conditions existing to-day. 

Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji, mla.. of Bombay, 
to whom the gratitude of the country is due 
for having zealously devoted himself to the 
cause of Indian shipping, has lightly said of 
India, 

A country set like a pendant amonc the vast 

Eot that is not the case to-day 
•lUr. Uoji continues ; 

"It yon look at the map ol India", ••jtwin b 1 ,o„ 


tliat long railway ioumeys are. in some cases, 
necessary to travel betweea two points which could 
bo more cvsily reached within a few hours by 
means of water transport,” 

But this water transport is lacking, nor 
aro tho ports necessary for tho purpose 
loped. Though this has been, to tho 
serious disadvantage of India, whoso com* 


aro tno ports necessary for tho purpose 
developed. Though this has been, to tho 
serious disadvantage of India, whoso com* 
irrorciai and industrial prosperity has suffered, 
llro^ relegating of tho numerous smaller 
Indiau ports to tho destructive effects of 
Natato has been of much benefit to non- 
Indian interests. It is easy to see bow tho 
absence of water transport has been profit- 
able^ to tho Indian Railways, which aro either 
British-owned or controlled by tho Indian 
Oovornnlont, which is a subordinato branch 
of tho British Government. It has helped 
tho Indian Railways to monopolise tho 
carrying trade, to bo immune from tho 
danger of competition in the matter of the 
fixing of rates, and, as has been so often 
Mmpkined by tho Indian traders and indus- 
tnahsk, to be free, by preferential treatment, 
to further the interests of British business 
and to correspondingly hamper those of 
lodiau business. Tho possibility of Indigen- 
ous competition in tbe ovent of the develop* 
raeut of smaller ports has also induced tbo 
foreign shipping companies to be "content 
to make largo profits by catering for big 
ports and to leave ihe siiiall ports to the 
mercies of natural forces”. These foreign 
companios also materially help their respective 
uationaU in the exploitation of the country 
j 'be export of raw materials 

and the import of finished products. Besides, 
P was pointed out by Lala Harkishan Bal 
fw* * evidence before tbo Fiscal Commission, 
tjiese steamship companies by giving preforen- 
«« • * ^°^eign exporting houses as 

against the Indian ones dissuade tho latter 
irom this important branch of business. How 
Indian indnstnes have suffered can bo seen 
by Mr sinele eiamplo giyeo 

of '0 ‘be price 

. . rules the waves, the British 

Shipping companies rule the large seaboard of 
India. And strongly consolidated iu their 
p^ition as they are, they are determined, under 
loo connivance of the Government and with 
the patronage of some of tho Indian 
railways, which “grant low or preferential 
rates on condition that the goods are shipped 
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by a particular uou-Iadian line of steamett.” 
and of the several powerful British traders 
iQ India, to maintain the stahis quo. Any 
Indian enterprise that may venture to come 
in their way is strangled to death by the 
operation of the most pernicious system of 
the deferred rebates and by the initiation 
of a most unscrupulous rates-war. Describing 
his personal experience, the late Mr. T. Y. 
Seshagiri Ayyar once said : 

“When 1 was a jonng vakil, a company was 
formed to mn ships between Tuticonn and 
Colombo.. As soon as the comnany started bosiness 
the British. India Steam Navigation Company 
lowered their rates for passengers from Ri 12 to 
Rs. 9. The new company tried to keep pace with 
this. The British India Steam Navigation Company 
reduced the rath to Rs. G and from Rs. 6 to Rs 3 
ily Iriend Mr. Colelingam. who is silling at the 
other end of the table, savs that they even cam^ 
passengers free. After having done this, after 
finding that the new company was not able to 
corapeta with them in this rate-war and after 
having effectively killed the new venture, they 
again returned to the old rates. It did not affect 
them very eenouslv, because for years they bad 
accamnlated capital and they conld fall back upon 
that capital. But the poor new ooacera came to 
grief. It is to prevent a repetition of Ibis tbat I 
want a minimam rate to be fixed. " 


The system of the deferred rebates also 
operates most seriously against new companies. 
According to this a percentage of the freight 
paid by a shipper is rctutned (o him after 
twelve months if during that period he contiouod 
to ship bis goods by the same company and 
not by any other. Thus the shippers are held 
in perpetual bondage, and the pew companies 
cannot consequently secure business This 
system has been declared illegal in America, 
Australia and South Africa and also iu some 
respects in Germany, France and Austria If 
the system was found dangerous in those 
self-governing countries with national govern- 
ments, how very lainous.it must be in a 
politically dependent country like India ? 
Within tho last thirty years about twenty 
shipping companies have been formed with 
an aggregate capital of about ten crores of 
rupees, but most of toem have met with 
untimely death, being as they were, as Mr. 
Hajt has pointed out, 

“unaided by Government, directly oi indirectly. 
someUmes even positively hampered by vanoos 
Govenmient agencies, withont the moral support 
of legislative enactments and in face of colossal 
opposioo n organised so Wy with a new to destroy.” 

Tho two or three that have snrvived and 
persisted are not yet in a convincing position 
of seennty and stability. But to add inrolt 
to injury, inspite of this most daring spirit 


of entetpriso shown by the Indian capiUUsts 
and businessmen in entering and investing 
in this business against all heavy odds, 
even tho mildest protest against tho 
existing conditions calls forth from the 
established foreign concerns the angry retort 
that Indian capital is shy and so if they 
were to withdraw from their welfare work 
in this country its industrial interests would 
suffer How India’s interests aro being 
furthered now may be understood from the 
fact that over fifty crores of rupees are year 
after year drained away from the country on 
account of the shipping trade being in the 
bands of the foreigners It may be added 
to passing, that inspite of their huge profits 
the foreign shipping companies had been till 
lately left outside the operation of the 
income-tax laws of India. Even now the 
assessment of the income-tax is very difficult 
00 account of these companies being 
registered abroad 

Another way in which India has been 
suffering through an abseuco of a national 
mercantile marine is tbat an important field 
of work has been closed to her nationals. As 
subordinate sea-men and lasbkars, of course, 
lodUos have lo large numbers found employ- 
ment on account of tbeir docility and low 
wages iQ the British companies, but the high 
ao'd responsible posts are not for them Indians 
have tbus remained excluded from a field 
where, as the romance of sea-voyages 
shows, there is a great scope for adveature, 
enterprise and courage, all of which redound 
to the credit of a nation The absence of 
an Indian marine has also led to the neglect 
or rather the omission of marine, which is 
a most useful and fascinating subject of 
study, by the Indian Universities from tbeir 
courses of study. 

Such are the conditloas to-day, and so 
they are likely to remain unless a spirited 
and a determined effort is made to improve 
tbem. 

Following au agitation which has at last 
been started to some extent m the conntrv 
over the question, the Government of India 
appointed a few years back a committee 
called the Indian llarcaatile Marine Com- 
mittee to recommend how to develop an 
Indian mercintile marine. The Committee 
submitted its report in 1924, making some 
very Important recommendations, which have 
however remained very conveniently ignored 
by Ue Government Among other things iu 
recommending tho repeal of the Indian - 
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CoasUoK Trade Act ot ISfiO this coramUlcc, 
which rras presided over by Capt. B. J, 
ileadlam, cmo,d.s.o, adc., uim, Director, 
Royal Indian ilarino, and which had as a 
member Sit John Biles, kci.e, UiO* 
CousultiuR Naval Architect to the India 
office, observed : 

"We are of opinion that in the inlprcsta of tlio 
irrowth of an Indian Slercontiia' Manno it »s 
necessary to close the . coasting trade ,oi taw 
country to sliins belonging to the subjocts of 
foreign nations." 

Many of those who ato interested in tbo 
continuanoo of the present state of affairs 
urged before the Committee that Indian 
officers and engineera wore not available for 
the Indian Marine and so all that was 
wanted were facilities for their training. But 
to this often-repeated suggestion for an un- 
ending period of training and apprenticeship 
the firm answer of the Committee is : 

"It is our considered opinion that the provision 
of facilities for the traiaiog of Indian oillccrs and 
engineers alone ie not sufficient to meet the ro- 
Quirements of the case and that somo further 
steps are required to achieve the objwt lo view. 
These further steps, we recommend, ehonid be in 
the form of the eventual reservation of the Indioa 
coasting trade for ships the ownership and con- 
trolling interests in which are predomiDanUy 
Indian.” 

Tho Committee added that for the fulfill- 
ment of those conditions a ship should 
conform to the following conditions: 

U) registered in India 

(2) owned and managed by an individoal 
.Indian or by a Joint Stock Company (public 
. or private) which is registered in India with 

, xnpee capital, with a majority of Indians on 
the Directorate and with a majority of its 
shares held by Indians. 

(3) management of sneh company is pre- 
dominantly in the hand of Indians. 

The Committee observed: 

"It is not possible at present to provide that 
the officers and crews should be completely Indian, 
because it will take some time under our training 
scheme to produce the requisite number of Indian 
officers and engineers, but in oui coastal trade 
regulations which follow provision has been made 
for the compulsory Indianisation of iho personoef. 
Nor is it possible at present to provide that the 
ships applying for licenses should have 
built in India, because no ship-building yat^ 
capable of constructing ocean-going steam vessels 
epst m the country, but we hope that in course 

‘’“i® 1 , he found practicable to add both 
these des'derata to the conditions of the license,” 

It is significant to note hero that the 
recommendations of the committee were nn- 
animous but for the feeble, dissentient voice 


oi Sir Arthur Frooni, a member of tho Cora- 
mittco anti a partner of Messrs Mackmnon 
Mackonzlo & Co.— a British shipping company 
which would bo vitally atTccted by tho policy 
of coastal rosotvution. Sir Arthur _/eIt (“O 
unconvincing nature of his assertion ^ that 
“reservation will lead to ao ineffimont 
service and also high freights duo to the 
absenco of any fear of competition,” and 
appealed imploringly at tho end "that tho 
carriage of tho trado should bo left 
free at any rate to all British-owned 
ships, with which I include Indian-owned, 
flying tho British flag.” 

In order to givo effect to tho policy of 
reservation Mr. Sarabhai. N. Haji, .v. l. a , 
has recently put forward a proposal in the 
form of a Bill, which will shortly come 
before t^o Legislative Assembly and which, 
thongb modest, is a very practical and com- 
prehensive one. Tho Bill says that for a 
company to get the license for coastal trade 
a proportion of not less than 20 per cent of 
the tonnage licensed for tbo 6rst year, not 
less than 40 per cent cf the tonnage licensed 
for the second year, not less than 60 per 
cent of the tonnage licensed for the third 
yoar, not less than 80 pec cent of the tonnage 
for the fourth year, and all the tonnage 
licensed for tho Sttb and subsequent years 
shall have the controlling interest therein 
vested in British Indian subjects. 

As could have been expected, tho Bill 
bas raised a storm of angry outbursts from 
the vested interests and it has indeed stirred 
up waters in the European commercial circles 
to an unprecedented extent Arguments like — 
it is a measure aimed at expropriation ; it 
wiU be a breach of international agreements to 
which India (of course, official India) is a 
signatory; it will bring unrestricted compoti- 
Uon or will result in a shipping ring with 
exorbitant rates; it will mean loss of foreign 
tonnage to India ; it will be uneconomical 
in operation ; and tbo like, have been brought 
forward one after the other in one breath. Even 
Government officers have forgotten their posi- 
tion in excitement and joined in the uproar. 
Mr. D. H. Boulton, i o. s, indeed felt no 
hesitation in presiding over a meeting of the 
Tuticorin Port Trust in which the Bill was 
criticised and denounced. 

Yet it s tho Indian Mercantile Marino 
Committee'' itself which has . emphatically 
observed that “the coastal trade of a country 
ia regarded universally as a domestic trade 
in which foreign flags cannot engage as a 
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TOatler ol tight hnt to which they may bo 
admitted as . an act of grace.” It may bo 
added that, even leaving aside the several 
other countries where the policy of reserva- 
tion has been adopted, so far as the British 
Dominions themselves are concerned the 
important principle has been admitted that 
the policy regarding their coasting trade was 
only to be guided by local interests, and 
that Australia has not been slow to take 
advantage of thisrecognised principle in resort- 
ing to reservation, even thereby violating 
the spirit of the British Merchant Shipping 
Act. Even Great Britain herself, before she 
bad attained her present supremacy, bad to 
resort to a similar policy by enacting her 
well-known NavigaUea Laws. Other canntries 
like America, France, Italy, Japan and Turkey 
have enforced this principle of reservation 
in their coastal trade. 

Apart from the qaestion of principle, none 
of the criticisms advanced against (be Bill 
is seen to bold water on unprejudiced exa- 
mination. Sir George Rainy, the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India, having 
nothing belter to say, took pains to show that 
by incduding the French and Portuguese ports 
in the Indiao coastline the proposed measure 
would inrohe a breach of the international 
convention of maritine ports to which India 
is a signatory and that in the alternative 
their exclusion from tbe act would lead to 
a diversion of tiade to those foreign ports. 

‘ But as has been pointed out by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 

“In the Erst place, the Maritime Porte Cooveotion 
does not anplv to the question tackled by tbe Bill. 
Even if it be otherwise, the French and the 
Portotmese have no rival mteresta to be affected by 
the passage of the Bill. Tbev have themselves 
reserved their coastal trade for their own vessels, 
and U shonld not he difficalt for the Government 
on the above trronnds to come to a working arrange- 
ment with them 11, however, they prove to bo 
recalcitrant, it is open to the Oovenunent of 
India to retaliate with a land customs cordon raised 
round their possessions in British India Even if 
we are obliged to drop the French and the Portu- 
yose ports out of the scope of the Bill, tbe diver- 
sion of trade is only an imaginary danger, as 
there is no reason to apprehend that reservation 
would load to monopoly and such nse in freieht 
as to make it more than profitable to send iroods 
thropgh their ports." 

It may be fuither submitted in this con- 
nection that the international convention 
referred to relates merely to the access and 
USB of tho facilities provided by ports, and 
then again it provides exceptions in the case 
of reciprocity and coastal reservation. 

35—1 


Mr. Haji has indeed torn to pieces each 
aod_ all of the howling criticisms hurled 
against the proposal, but the most painful 
thing to notice is that India should be ■ told 
by a set of selfish and interested people, who 
owo iu fact all their wealth, power and posi- 
tion to the ungrudging hospitality and genero- 
sity of this land, that she should be caieful 
to begin by getting a few of her nationals 
trained at a time yeai after year, of course 
under the kind patronage and with the sym- 
pathetio goodwill of the present traders, and 
then, after thus having at command an army of 
officers sufficient to man the entire mercantile 
fleet necessary for the Indian coastal trade, 
to think ambitiously of having a mercantile 
marine of her own. And all this 

she 18 told barefacedly on her merely 
making a modest proposal — modest, because 
she asks for nothing else— for the 

progressive, not immediate, enforcemeut of a 
policy of reservation in her coastal trade, 
a policy which has the sanction of inter- 
national history and usage. Other countries 
have, however, not considered the reservation 
of coastal trade sufficient for the purposes 
of developing a national mercantile marine. 
France, for instance, which has a much 
smaller sea-board than Indie, pays over 
rupees fifty lacs to her national shipping 
in subventions and subsidies in the 
form of construction bounties, navigation 
boDoUes, equipment bounties, fishing 
bounties, mail subventions, payment of Suex 
Canal does, construction loans, and preferential 
railway rates By means of a liberal grant 
of cooslructive bounties, navigation boanties, 
mall subventions and tbe like, in addition 
to tbe policy oI reservation of the coastal 
trade, the Japanese Government have 
not only succeeded in making Japan the 
third naval power in the world as recog- 
nised'by the recent 'Washington Agreement, 
but have also helped the development of 
the mercantile marine from a fleet strength 
of hardly two scores of steamships owned 
and run by two companies struggling for 
existence about the year 1870 to a fleet 
strength of 3501 steamships with a gross 
tonnage of 4,010,381 tons and of 14,903 
sailing vessels of 899,233 tons In the year 
of grace 192T in the course of about 
half a century. And what about Great 
Britain herself ? Till not very long ago 
her Navigation Act ^of 1651 — which was 
repealed in 1554 afterlshe had attained au 
undisputed supremacy in the sea bad kept 
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lier coastal trado reserved. And besides, Uritish 
Sbipping bas received and still recoives 
Btate-aid in various loims, like— appropria* 
tiou bf Naval Keservos, Admiralty subven- 
tions, Governraent loans at low ratos of 
interest, ilail subventions, Colonial 
subvention's, Indian subventions, etc. Thus 
in diffeient forms state-aid amounts to over 
a million pounds in tho year, to which Iho 
Indian oxebequer has also to contribute. 

As a last stroke of inspiration it has 
been pointed out to the obstinato Indian 
agitators that considering tho small profit 
available in tho siiipping business Indian 
capitalists would not take to it To this 
again tbo obstinate agitators would say that 
already crotes of rupoos of Indian capital 
have been invested and lost in securing a 
footing in this business which is in the 
firm grip of some powerful moaopoUstio 
foreign concerns. And besides it would 
seem that tba British shipping companios 
engaged in the Indian coastal trade h\ve 
been doing pretty well for thomselves. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company 
have bees paying for the last 23 years on 
tbe average a dividend of D pec cent per 


annum, besides absorbing another 9 por cont 
in reserves. » , i n 

Bat then India is India and wlnt otiior 
cauotcics may havo done or may bo domir 
she need not necessarily dO““is tho 
retort ; and tho ludiau agitators aro bluntly 
reminded that “tho brutal truth is that, on 
such an issue. Argument Is subordioato to 
Power. Tho Legislative Assembly may pass 
Mr. Uaji's Bill. Tho Council of State, 
almost cortainly, will throw it out.” Why 
not add that tho Government of India in 
auy case under tho thumping domination of 
the Imperial Govornraont must nocossarily 
ro)oct it ? 

Bat poor Mr. Usji would still persist* 
in tomindiog his countrymen that 

“At IhU very moment there is Boinx on along* 
the Indian coasts, a trajlo drama in winch rates 
are cat. hindrancas organised, a^eocics with- 
drawa and intimiditloa employed, all with a 
view to roach immadiately the clunw in tbe 
final oxtioction of the ladian competitor. To 
prevent tbe tragedy bemg played to its very ond 
It is absolutely essential tust, in view of tbe 
ladifTeresce of the Governiucat of India, the 
ladtao Legislature sboald oome forwatd to 
succour the weak who are their kith aai kin,” 


UAJA RAM MOHUN ROY AT RAWGPUR 


Bt jyotirmoy das gupia 


R aja Ilam Mobun Koy spent some part 
of bis life at Rangpur. But unfor- 
Innately even up to this time nothing is 
known in detail about his sojourn .there. 
In fact, inspito of the continued ellorts of 
the BrabmoSomaj.the early life history of tbe 
Raja is not known in any detail, and some of 
Uie facts which aie known are still uocerfain 
for want of sufficient proofs, It is only after he 
settled ID Calcutta that the life history of 
this groat reformer is, known with sufficient 
accuracy. It is a well-known fact that 
Kaja Ham Mohun Roy took service under 


who served as colioctor in Rangpur and iiv 
other places as well, but nothing is known’ 
about his first appointment in the Company’s 
sotvico and nothing particular is kaown 
about this period of his life. In more than 
one book I havo found that Rija Ram Mohun 
Key was at Rangpur for about tea years, but 
tliore is no proof of that sfatemant. There 
is also a tradition that many documents can 
bo found among theold rocordsof tho Rangpur 
Coilectorate which may oontain important 
information about the Raja’s life. A few inonths- 
ago, at the request of tho Brahmo Somaj, I 
Searched the reooid room of the Rangpur 
Colloctorate to seo whether any document 
cm be found which may unveil a chapter 
of his life. Hero I caunot lose the 
opportanity of thaukiog Mr. S. N. Gupta, 
I. C. S., Magistrate, for having granted me 
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permission to search Ibexecord room. I was 
fortunate enough to gather soma letters which 
are published below. From these letters, as 
well as from other facts, I could gather that 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy served the East India 
Company at Raegput for neatly two yeata. 
His name could not be found in the oOicers* 
list of Rangpnr Fouzdati Court, which was 
seut to the higher authorities on the 1st 
May, 1S09. So it is certain that he came 
to Rangpnr after that date. It is highly 
probable that he arrived there at the begin- 
ning of September that year. Mr. Digby stated 
in bis letter(tide letter Ko. 2) that Ram Mohan 
Roy served as Sheristadar for a period of 
three months and we know that he was 
promoted to the post of Dewan on the 3rd 
December, 1809 Ul'de letter Ko. 1) So it 
is certain that he came to Rangpur at the 
beginning of September and served as Sheris- 
tadar till 3rd December— a period of three 
months. Whence he came to Rangpur is not 
^Down yet. Mr. Digby came to Rangpur 
from Bhagalpui. The truth of this statement 
can be 'established from a travelliog bill 
found among the old records searched He 
took charge of the Rangpur Coliectorate 
OD the Ist August, ISOO and Ram Mohuo 
Roy soon after joined him there. It is known 
that Roia Ram Mohun Roy served under 
Mr. Digby alone. If it bo so, then it may bo 
ibat ha too came to Raogpur from Bhagalpur. 
Rut there is no mention of the Raia's service 
at Bbagalpur by Mr. Digby in the letters No 
12 and 4, where be meationed the name of 
Jessoie only. Here 1 quote a pass-age 
from *‘Xbo Life and Letters of Rsja Kjcn 
Mohun Roy”, edited by the late Sophia 
JDobson Collett. 

"Now it is at Rangpur that popular tradition 
chieflr connects Ihe rsme of Ram Mohun Roy with 
Mr. r hiitaa. D.ahy waa. tHR.vuia'dT at 

Ramguih (ItUo to ISOS) rod Bhspalpur tl8(® to 
1809) and Ram Mohun mentions in bis evidenco 
m the Rurdwan iawsnit having resided at Ram- 
surh. Bbasalpnr, and Rangpur, itis hishly probable 
that he was woikinjc under Mr. Digby >n the 
two former localities beforo he went to Ranaqur . 
^though we have no details as to the soccessive 
posts which ho then occupied.” 

So wo Sind that this passage is also in 
favonr of his coming to Raogpur from 
Bbagalpnr. If it be a fact, then it is difficult 
to undcTsfand why there is no mention of tbo 
Raja’s service at Ranignib and Bbagalpur by 
Mr. Digby in the letleia So 2 and 4. where- 
as the service of Ram Mohun Roy as a piivato 
J/MWf^iin tho Jtsscie Coliectorate has been 


meationed. So couclusivo proof on this 
point is still lacking. At Rangpur tho 
Raja’s name first appears in a letter dated 
30th September. 1809 (letter No. 3), which is 
also published below. His name is 
found in the offioera’ list of Rangpur Colleo- 
torate on the 30th April, 1810, as Dewan 
of the court, but in the list of tho uezt 
year fais name could not be fouud. This 
fact is a decisive proof of his short sojourn 
at Rangpur as tna Company’s servant He 
joined hts office here vn the capacity of a 
Sheristadar but he also served as a ilunshi 
under Mr. Digby in the Jessore Coliectorate and 
most probably in this capacity he entered 
the Company's service. But for this the 
records of Jessore Coliectorate require to 
he searched. Where ho first entered 
Government service is still unknown. 

Perhaps here the readers will be interested 
to know that the pay of Sheristadar was forty 
sicca rupees a month, while that of a 

ilniisbt was fonrteeu sicca rupees. I 

doubt whether at Raogpur Raja Ram Mohuu 
Roy as Sheristadar filled any permameot 
vacancy, for before his arrival as well as 
after his promotion to tho post of Dewau, 
the name of Fertab Naram Ghoso is men- 
tioned as Sheristadar m several years’ 
officers’ lists Also in letter No. 3 he was 
mentioned as ‘acting Sheristadar” by the 
Board of Revonne However, leaving apart 
that qocstioo we find that Ram Mohun Hoy 
served as Sheristadar at Raogpur for a spaco 
of only three months, oaoiely. September, 
October and November (180J) Meanwhile 
Golani Shaw, who was acting as Dowan, 
submitted bis resignation and Mr. Digby 
appointed Ram Mobau Roy in his post subject 
to coofirmalfoo by the Board of Revenue. Mr. 
Digby wrote to Mr R. Tliackeray, Secretary 
ttf tbo Board of Revenue, for bis conllraiatioo, 
but the Board did not consider him fit for 
the post ! Mr. Digby wrote again and in ono 
letter (No. 4) used rather strong language, for 
which the Board went so far as to censure 
him. These letters are published below, 
and I hope that my readers will be much 
iateresUd to read them. The controversy 
went on till R>th March, 1810, when the 
Board sent itsfinal decision to Mr. Digby and 
ordered him to find somo other person fit 
for the post of Dewan. But on 30th 
April nest Ram Mohun Roy is found to act 
as Dewan of the Court. About a year later, 
on the 26th March, ISll, Moonsby Hemae- 
toollah was recommended to the post of 
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Dowan by Mr. Digby and thw time tha 
Board confirmed him. llowovor, tho oifico 
of Dowan was pormanantly abolished and 
tho new system came into force in the year 
1811. From all these facts wo know that 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy served in tho 
post of Dewan from 3rd December, 1S09, to 
28th March, 1811— and as 'Shcristadcr from 
the beginning of September to 3rd December, 
1809. Tbo office of Dewan was tho highest post 
that an Indian could then secure and the pay 
of the post was a hundred and fifty sicca 
ruppees per month. 

Some authors state tbat_ tho Raja 
settled at Calcutta from Rangpnr in tho year 
1814. If this bo true, then I believe that 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, having given np bis 
office ot Dewan, conVlnued io Vive there as 
a private citizen. It is also known that jt 
was at Rangpnr that be began to preach bis 
views with enthusiasm. At Rangpur ho 
built a house near Mahigaoj at Tamphat about 
4 miles off from the Court ; but unforlunateiy 
it cannot be traced now. Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy became well known within a short space 
of Ume for bis religious views. His talents 
and religious views soon brought him friends 
aud foes alike. At Rangpur Ram Mohun Koy 
spent money for public good also. A tradition 
is still current that tho big tank near tho 
Court was dug at his cost. It is a woU- 
known fact that bo was a great Persian 
scholar and at Rangpur be became known as 
. a great Maulvi.* 

These are the facts which can be gathered 
at presentabout the Raja’s sojourn at Rangpur 
and his service under the East India Com- 
pany, Though his sojourn at Rangpur was 
only for a short time, yet he became 
one of the most prominent citizens of that 
place. 

Letter No. 1- 
To 

R. Thackeray, Esqr, 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Fort Williaii}. 

Sir. 

naving in eonfornoity to the order conveyed in 
your letter of the 23rd ultimo accepted the resigna- 
Uon of Qoiata Shaw, late Dewan of this office. 1 beg 
^ve to acquaint you for the imformatjon of the 
Doard that 1 have appointed Ram Mohan Roy to his 
room, a mim of very respectable family and exceJl&it 
eaucalion. fully competent to discharge the duties 

W Mohim Roy presented two books written 
a? ® prominent dUzen of 

prcscnt*Na^h grandfather of the 


of such an office and from a Ion* 
him 1 fuvo reason to suppose that ho will ^uii 
hiiiu>c\f in tbo capacity of Dowau with louustty, 
integrity and ability and hopo to. bo f.avourcd witn 
tho Board’s sanction of this appomtment .... 

Rangpur. I havo tho honour to be. 

Collector's Office. , , 

Tho 3nl December. Your most obedient servant, 
1609. (signed) J. Di?by. 

Collector. 


Letter No. 2. ‘ 

It Thackeray, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Koit WilUam. 


In reply to your lottcr of tho 11th mst I . have 
tho honour to acquaint you for the information of 
the Board that Uam Mohun Koy ..tho man whom I 
have rocotnmeuded to bo appointed a Dowan of 
thA office., acted under rao in tho capacity of Shcris- 
tadar of tho Four.dary Court for tho space of threo 
months whilst I officiated as magistrate of the 
Zilla of Rangpur and from what I saw of his know- 
ledge of tha regulations, accounts, etc., during that 
timo and during the term of my acting as Collector 
of Jessore. as well as from the opinion I havo formed 
of bis probity and general QualiQcationB in a five 
years' acquintance with him. I am convinced that 
no is well adapted for tbo situation of Dewan of a 
Collector’s office- 

1 have also to inform you that Jainarain Sain, 
the Zamindar of Cbocbatah, paying an annual 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 2(>035*4‘6'2 kara9 
and Mirza Abbas Ally, on heir of tho late 3Itrza 
Mobammod Tockey, Zamindar of Cootaghant, etc.r 
paying a revenue of Rs 917-13-3, havo come 
forw^ aa his sureties to the amount of 5000 Rs. 
A copy ^ of their security I beg leave to transmit 
enclosed. 

Rangpur. I have the honour to be. 

Collector’s Office. Sir, 

The 30Ui Dec., 1800. Your most obedient servant, 
J. Digby, 
Collector 


Sir. 


J. Digby, Esq. 


. am directed by the Board ot Revenue ta 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th 
December last and to acquaint you that it appears- 
to them essentially necessarv that any person 
appointed to the responsible office of Dewan should 
have been for somo time in the practice of 
transacting revenue details and also well acquainted 
with the regulations, and the general system 
ademted for the collection of the revenue. 

The. Bostfd, therefore, do not consider themselves 
autiior^ed to conurm the person nominated by 

K ii. They observe that the service performed by 
m Mohun Roy as acting Sheristador of a 
liouzdary Court cannot be considered by them as 
rendering. mm many degree competent to perform 
the more important duties of a Dewan, which aro 
in their nature so totally different. 

Tho Board under these circumstances desire 
that you will nominate somo person from whose 
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general knowledge in tfie rc^enno (lepartmcnL 
^Mnsibilitj* anS other amliflcations tho dutic? 
wTihlcoirS.'"^^ eipeciei to b9 performed 

farther of opinion that the 
^nnty of Dewan shonid not, if it can ho avoided. 

persona holding lands m Ilia District of whi^ 
he , 13 pewan, as they possibly might practise an 


nndaa inflnen’ce m the District. 
Mcr. Board. 

Tho 15th January. 1810 


I am 
bir. 


etc., 

, R- Thackeray. 

n> n m, , Letf^r ^o• 4. 

To R. Thackeray. Esq^ 

Secretary to the Board of Rovenae. 
gjj. Fort William. 

f. ^7etoacknowW«a the receipt of your letter 
‘n tostanr. 1 am sorry to observe that 
the Board pay so little deference to my recem- 
“7 appointing Ram 
Jlobun Roy Dewan of this office after having 
given him so favontablo a character and lelatitg 
ttio very superior qaalifications he poshcssed. 
ihJi^ naragraph of yonr letter 

tn Xt®?'* “n* teaioo for refosiog 

to coobto Ram Holmn Roy in the appoiolmeot 

prowsed Uiat in con'eoueace of huir — 

in the — -1 .1 - I . — 

office 0 

duties of it. Dnt I imagined that of ilevMue'’ 'at 'Se'*' 
sufficiently 3i«ioUMaary last 

SOlh nltimo M to ^th?®bnrtm1o^!rfl **^**‘’•^^1***^ if Ooder tllO StfODR CODVlCtlOn which I felt of 
th^TiJsStmM .rd “>® aupreme talents, judgment and character of 

adopt^for^tha the person whom I recommended to tho Board 

witS me M the and if under the disappointment I experienced in 

SX itte/rColBSt^S? 

the District of Jessoie. Moreover. 1 cannot rvfram 
frem observiDg that in many instances Dewaos of 
Collectors havs been confirmed by tho Uo«d who 
had never been employed m any public office, 
i beg iMve to refer the Board to the pnncipal 
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yoa that, as tho Board do not perceive any ground 
^tamed la it to mduco them to alter their foniier 
deciaioa respoctmg tho nooiimtioa of Ran Jloliun 
Itoy to be Dewan of your Zillo, they desire that 
you will pronced to select soma other person for 
that oaicc conformably to their order of the 15th 
oUimo. 

Tho Board further desires ma to inform you 
that they greatly disapprove of the styla in which 
you have addressed tliem upon tha present 
occasioo and that, although u would be with 
much reluctance, the Board would certainly feel 
themselves compelled to take very serious notice 
of any repetition of similar disrespect towards 
them. 

The 8th Feb. 1810 lam. 

Sir, 


R Thackeray, Esq. 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
Fort William, 
ir. 

i have tho honour to acknowledge tho receipt of 
your letter of tbe Srb ultimo on the subject of the- 

’ •- Rsm 


of Sadar Dewany and of the College of 
tort William for the character and quatilicstions 
of tbe man I have proposed. 

Being thoronghly aCTointed with tbe 'menU 
and abilities of Ram Mohan Roy, it would be very 
repugnant to my feelings to be compelled so far to 
disgrace him in the eyes of the natives as to 
remove him from his present employment, in 
which I have continued him as olflcialmg id tbe 
hope that the . character which will be given of 
him by tho naUvea to whom tho Board are referred 
will indueo them to confirm him m the appoint- 
ment of Dewan of my office, for which, 1 am 

confident, he is perfectly well qualified. _ oii^t to' the person I havo nominated on 

.u I. 1° ^'^‘-“titiea. I beg leave to inform the grocud of hissupposed ignorance of the general 

the BoMd that he can piccure thtm from other system adop^ for the collection of the revenue. 

th.1t maw ha roamra,i. enlorccd (rom hls Want of practico in the transac- 
tion of rerenue details, 1 beg you will do me the 
uononr to submit to tbe Board the expression of 
my earnest bone that they will allow me to 
authonso Ram Mohun Roy to act as Dowan for a 
few months longer, by which means tho Board 
will bo enabled to judge of his real qualifications 
and of the propriety or impropriety of confirming 
him in the office of Dewan, though I presume to 
hopathat by adverting totho Toujeos andreports of 
tbe months of I’ous and Magb, m which there was- 


emioenily qualified by talent, knowli^ge and 
respectioility of character to promota the publio 
interests connected with my office, I have 
licen betrayed into tho adoption of a warmth of 
expression which could bear the construction of 
disrespe^ I sioccroly rcgict the madvcrtcacy and 
beg you will assure tbe Board that, far from 
eotcrtiuniog any deliberate intention of disrespect, 
1 meant merely to express in a respectful manner 
my surprise at the rejection of so intelligent a 
person and to lemmd the Board of tbe existence 
of precedents which would authorise the appointing 
of persons less entitled to it on the ground of 
disqaalification adverted to by the Board than 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

As the object in the contemplation of tbe Board 
is to recommend the [appoiatraest! of an able 
Dewan. which is essentially in accordance with mv 
own wishes, but at tiio same time as tbe Board 


etc- 

T. Digby. 
Collector. 


Rangpur. 

Collectors Office. 

Slst January, 1810. 

Letter No 5. 

To 

J. Digby. Esq . 

Sir, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the roempt of 
yonr letter of tho 31et ultimo and to acqmunt 
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only a balance of a few rupees, the Board, will 
already bo indaced to entertain a favourable opinion 
of his ta'ents and integrity. , , , , 

Rangpur, I have the liononr to be, 

Ihe 18th March, Sir, 

1810. Your most obedient servant, 

J. Digby. 

' Collector. 


Yo 

Sir, 


Letter No. 7. 


2 . Digby, Esqr. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lettpr of the 8th instant and to inform you 
that tho Board are satisfied with the ciplanation 
you have given with respect to tlio stylo of your 
former letter of the 31st January. , 

Tho Boai-d regret that they cannot with any 
degice of consistence or propnew njaVo any 
alteration In their oiders of 15th January 
and 8lh February respecting the vacant 
offlco of Dewan to your coUeotorship. and 
ihov again direct mo to advise that you 
>TiU uuminato some other rserson to all inat 
oHtcc, subject to the arprobaupn m iho Uo:^, 
instcail of Ram llohuo Boy. The Board observe 
that tho punctual realisation of the public revenue 
is generally deemed a circumstance creditablo to 


the exertion of the Collector, though at the sam«- 
time they would not be unwilling to 
p(KSihilities that some share of that credit migtu 
ho due to the vigilance and attention of the De\wm. 
Bat the Baard can by no means admit the 
meat that favourabo Toujees for three 
the year or even for a much longer Penod oion« 
affoid a criterion for judging either of the taienis 
or integnty of tho native officer holdiog teat 
mtuation. 

Rev. Board, I jjm, 

TUe ICth Jlatcli, 1810. , ^ , Sir 

\our most obedient servant, 
J. Thackeray. 

No. 8. 

To 

A. Stone. Esq., 

Sub-treasnrer. 

Fort William. 

Ton days after sight be pleased to. pay to Ram 
Mobun Roy or order the sura of sicca Rs. tlireo 
tliousand (a. Rs. 3,000). on which sum a premium 
of cue per cent has been paid into this treasury, 
without further advice from 

Rangpur, _ Sir, . 

Collector’s OEQce. Your most, 

30Ui Sept, 1800. elo.. 
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■wealth of Nation^. However. Col. Wedgwood thinks 

much laoro is yet *o be done in this direction 
.mi tlins he lias written the spmted volume. 
Therefore, it may be said that the ‘ Seventh Domi- 
nion” 13 frankly oropigania Iiteratuie in favour 
of the British Empire as well aa tho Jewish 
aspirations for a national home. 

Col. Weiswooi does not care, aa he aaya him- 
self. even he be charged with being a Biitish Impe- 
rialist. Ha frankly, s.ays that bv advocating a policy 
in favor of a Jewish State in Palestine, Bntian 
nothing to jose. but much to gam. At the very 
outset of his book he states his position:— 

‘‘There are some fourteen million Jews in exis- 
tence. well peppered over the world: not more 
than a million are likely ever to be loya! subiects 
of King George in Pate-.tine, iid Oiostithat^entatn 
»>» Amerietart hcUtr to fuitt na fnenda Utan tnetmes. 
Those ’Wh'i do stlUe in PiiUslme are lUeii/ to he of 
r«il pnWvwl and C0)n)n>reM2 s»n)ie* fo tfie C/npire, 
for Pcile^lina ia ike Clapkam Junction of tke Gom- 
monwealth. The air routes, as well as the ocean 
routes, oast and west, and south and north, cross 
here where one fhok rests on the Suez Cinal and 
other on the port of Haifa, tho natural trade base 
of Mesopotamia. With pipe-lme and railway dobou- 
chins Haifa noder Carmel, tho British fleet can 
Innk after the Near East in comfort and safety. 
Esvpt does not want us; we have no frieods there, 
Palestine .is emphatically a place where we do 
want a friendly and ei^cient population— men on 
whom wft can depend, if only beiausa they depend 
on U3 The Jews depend on us ; they alk» prefer 
us as the least and'semitio people of the world 

Although it is generally asserted by many that 
the Jews want an isdependent state. Col. 
Wodgwoodtlilnks that no rosponsibla Jew will ever 
object to make Palestine a part of the British 
Coramnawealth, h^oaaso they know that iho 
pnoteotioa of the Odtiali navy will ba of greater 
valao to a small state of Palestine than 
independence, whldi might be assailed bv various 
Powers. If Palcat'no be accorded a real dominion 
status then it will bo roalty indepeudoat and at 
tho same time .a source nf strength to the Ptiiish 
Empuv Col. Wedgwood does not believe that 
the British Oovernment shou'd confer docnimoa 
stitiis now. when the Jews arc in the minority 
m Pilestine ; but the immiiiite nod is to orient 
the British policy in Palcatmc in such a wav t’ut 
•iViti laiKS. w; t'iA V.’Vs'tV/pa tk 'kth 

T.aague of Nations to that of tho Bntish Eopire 
lie writes 

“When the Jews ara in a majority m Polc&lhp, 
and when wo confer upon that calani/ Responsible 
Government (as we are bonnd to do. maodato or 
no mandile. sooner or later\ are the new rulers 
of Palestine to look for profeotioa to tho Bntisb 
Empire or to the L^'acuo of Nat.aas ? With ihia 
altcrnativo before them oiio knows that lha 
Bntisii people prefer that Pde^tino should 
look to the Empire and the Jews snoufd 
not bo black-balled. As plain realists the British 
have perceived thit moral as well as commercial 
advantages mjv well repiy and balance the nsks 
of protecting Palestine. But let 'us. be under no 
mi-apprehension on this matter ; it is possible 
still to throw Palestine into the arms and noder 
tho shield of tho Leosu a of Nations instead of 

• Setenlh Dominion : pages 2-3. 


into the British Union. The Syrians and Christians 
of Jerusalem would natur-aily prefer for their 
profoctioa a Laigue of Nations which is so 
profoundly influenced by the Paud Curii. British 
officials m Palestinecan easily'make tboJews preftr 
the Ijeague also, if day after day they show that 
Palestine and the Jews ara not wanted inside tho 
Bntieh Empire, t” 

After exposing the faults of the existing system 
of taxation, local self-government, labour legislation, 
asriculture. educat'on, polico adminstration. public 
work«. distribution of crown lands in Palestine, 
CoL Wedgwood chirg'^s tliat the British officials 
are in most ca es prejuiiced against the Jcwi-h 
nghts and laterosti. Ha thinks tint tho onlv 
emsistent and oonatructive policy for the British 
Oovcrnnicat in Palestine is to crea o tho ‘ Seventh 
Damiaion”. This policy is consistent with tho 
Balfour Declaration wliicli reads as follows : — 

■ His Majesty s Government view with favor 
the establishment m ? destine of a national homo 
for the Jewish peopl- aud will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object It being cleailv understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudico the civil and 
leligiou} rights of the oxisting aon-Jewish com- 
muiuiics in Palestine” 

Tue very spirit of the Balfour Deciaration is 
also incorporated m the Article 2 of the terms 
of the .Maodato given to tbs British GovcmfflPPt 
bv the Lo.ague of Nations, which reads as 
{0llO«3 — 

‘The Mandatory shall be responsible for piaciog 
the country under such political, adamistrative 
and economic conditions as, will seenra the 
establishment of the Jewish National Hume -and 
the devolop.ment of self-governins inatitulions. 
and .also for sale-guarding the cml and religions 
nghts of all the inhabitants of Palestine.” 

One of the fir»t step3 towards the creation of 
a Jcwuli Seventh Dominion m Palestine, avcoru- 
ing to Co' U edgwood, is to create a specul 
Department in the Government of Palestine which 
Will do all that is po^ible in co-opcraiion witu 
tb" Zionist organirabons to hdp the settiemeat 
and immigration of the Jew«. Tiie enthusiastic adv^ 
cate of the creation of a Jewish State, under the 
Unti>h Emptfp. regrets that tho Bnti-h Govern- 
meat has not done os mu.h aa the Riis:,ian Sonet 
Governmeat nos dona to encourage settlement of the 
Urts-san. Jawft in. agncoitural colonies in Ukraine. 
Onmea region and other parts of the Soviet 
Republic. He writes — 

"I ant prejudiced ayainsl the tcork of lU Dussians 
lit telllmg Otc Jeics in the Ukraine Ucause J want 
(he Jeica «» PaJestinr.: So there are now. at the 
end of 1326, some 100 Jewish agricultural Soviets, 
and 00 000 now Jews on the land, planted on 
from 40 to od acres per fimily of live. The 
applK-ftots. far from diminishing, now number 
JO 000 families. Two and halt millica aerts are 
gtill available for further settlement if «kp »al for 
equipment were to hand. Also in 1020 the Govern- 
moot eatabliah»l an autonomous Jewish district 
m Kherson, of which the popolaticn was So- 
per cent. Jew.. No Ecahshirain. ccnUmplaiiig 
what the Russian Government !i.u done <n 
ffiis matter, can fa.I to deplore that his o'vn 
Guvemment has fallen short even of Russian 


T SeienA Dominion, page o. 
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extienmental stations paid for. In KuMia 
?wo Commnmsls, ivhom va liave beca tauclit to 

So'Sla™ ilSt®&o^to.rta‘■Saalmo aod 

™ 4 ?®™°^advoc!ila oi the SeTanth Dommion. Col. 
-tdr A thYnVs that the BriUsh Government 

SiSr1aoTo“ron%a'Stot?, it 

A »w Tiiicht be more interested in prescrvioK 
the ShlSpire than the Arabs, who may in 
rL Si moment follow an anti-Bri ish.pphcy. So 
♦ho Tfiwa should be eneourased to cntei into British 
dolenclfoiSS of the Near East. According to him. 

7 «is if not merdu because they amthitenu^ 
,,Jifnr iheir tiry safetih sale, nould be tmdouhUdly 
nm™ «iuc/i letter fighters. A leaven of 

such men tcovld put a steel frame tn the nu^jnct 

{nf PflMine o»(i iraiifjorrfanian F»onli«r Defence 

^°Bntish authorities interested in pr^erving 
British supremacy in Palestine are 
method of comraiinal lepresentation, m the 
Goyei-nment of Palestine. This « 
mistake, because it raav become . an obstoclo to tue 
creation of a seU-Boveininff other 

ol what has hapnctied in Cyrpns, India and other 
paitsoftho British Empire where the 
oomiuiinal representation has the 

Col. Wedgwood^ emphatica ly coramuord 

policy of “diyido and rule” through comraunm 

representation should not be practised 
lie writes . Rncccss of Palestine, the 

ttbreeSesCAmb^^P^^^^^^^^ 

is^wbat is known as. .communal repre- 
VStiSS!’ MalioDal public BPint and communal 
representation are incompatible. § 

• Sffenth Dommion : jwoesW-IOS. 
it Seventh /)onnnioji : jioffe ♦C- 
§ Seventh Domtiuoii, page 44. 


lu Gieat Britain, fm-sisblcd JeS 

that it is worlhwhilo for them support 

cause Zionist movement because mo & 

Stho Jews scattered .aU oyer the 

bo a great gain for Britain to further 1 , ^ 

in World Politics, The Jc^s... xpiso 

promote the cause of tho ‘Parlia- 

bol. Wedgwood, a Labour Meniber .b; .g q{ 
ment. keenly alive to promote the interests 
the British Empire, writes 

&;s. o ms umi lioh« tciih some mmpa hu. 
^ is >! ouS ’"O'" “ o»<, '■?«'!} ,.“’'">00 

The aUitude of frtcndship of the scattered 
jSwfVui towards J!ns!mid Zid"rif, 

VS'S-Se to our eamfort m tho world -The 
dmK of o"d“* towards oursdies. winch ts 
aS tat aiuoiia the Jews all round the world. 

Shanghai to San Francisco, ought not merely 
in^ our comfort hut to our use %n the world. 
Narrow-minded anti-Semitic and anU-Bntish 
Mkians may not like the British policy of 
^pporting the Jewish cause of Zionism. But all 
far-sighted statesmen are bound to recognize the 
fact that British statesmen nover nei^lect to pro- 
mote their imperial inteiesfs by cultivating oipsci 
relations with those nations and communities 
which may be inciined to support British policies. 
They also exhibit tho keen appreciation of tiie 
fact that in international politics, no real statesmen 
can afford to ignoro anything which may become a 
significant factor. The Jews are numencaliy 
insignihcant they even do not have a Stato of 
their own : but they have a certain economlo power 
and they can hcln in creating international public 
opinion. So tho British authorities are courting. 
Jewish support intemationally, and in return are 
willing to create a Jewish State— Tho Seventh 
Dominion •■within the British Empire which will 
be a source of added strength to it. 

All Italics are mine. 

* Sei'oilh Dominion, pages 120-127. 


"MOTHER;- :1NDIA AS SHE REALLY IS" 

BY ONE WHO KNOWS 

Professor Fniat Wood’s Lectures in the United Slates 


r lPESSOR Ernest Wood of EoRland and 
Madras, India, is one of the best in- 
formed and most sympathetic EnglUh- 
iDcn who luvo lectured about India in the 
Bolted fatales. 

8iDco his arrival beto last winter, ho 
dcUvtttd moro than Iwo-hnndrcd addresses 


and lectures to audiences often consisting 
of more than a thousand people. 

Because of flio wide publicity given to 
Katharine Mayo’s book, Prof. Wood doomed 
it an imperative duty to reacli as many 
people as pos-nblo with his firs-thaiid 
knowledge and expcricnco of India, gathered 
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blaring years of residence, trarel and study which will surely come if thicks are left as they 
in that land. His rentarlcable series of situation is critical. Tboush the 

lectTCS cove, ins elpost over phono of “Cof fonSdlLYo ThLTmV’i t fe?o°/rate 
Hindu life from religion to social and Indus- cil neighbors. If wo do not uiind we shall twi 
trial conditions and his most candid and pan-Asiatic combination /roai 


intelligent presentation of the political 
situation, hare brought to the thousands 
who heard him a broader and more 

sympathetic conception of India and her 
people. 

Intimacies and incidents 

of Indian daily life— in the 
■ullage, among outcastes — 
among Brahmins, publicists, 
scholats, and holy men were 
recounted with a charming 
^uectneaa and sincerity which 
made a profound impression 
upon bis bearers. Supplement- 
ed with interesting slides, 
illustratiog types of people 
and their activities, these 
lectures proved most is- 
formative. 

When the Uotntes were 
fintsbed, numerous American 
and Hindu admirers gave 
Prof, and Hrs. Wood a 
testimonial Indian dinner at 
the Ceylon India Inn, 

On this occasion Prof 
Wood spoke in feeling terms 
about India, her present 
problems, her past and her 
future. Ho showed how 
all through history India had been 

great when compared with aoy 
contemporary country or civilizition. This 

was true with respect to the stndy of man 
himself, he pointed out in the mental or 
mAr«.l sciences and. aUc ro cae.teri'&t progrew. 

The destruction of the old village com- 
munities, indigenous industries and the 
alienation of the land to oioneyieoders, be 
named as the chief causes for the economic 
depression of India today. Said he: 

"The fact is that India has still the old 
spin! which produced alt the material success 
and prosperity of .older tunes, ready to bnrst 
into renewed activity when economic conditions 

“India wiU have to be developed on modern 
lines by the same means which other parts of 
the British Empire are adoptmn, such as 
Canada and Australia. Sooner or iater Bntain 
will have to give internal self-govemraent to 
ladia, and put the country .on the same basis » 
other self-govemios dominions. It would be 
better to do it now than to wait for trouble. 


Yokohama to CoDstantinopIe. and perhaps even 
l^ro The new Turkey is no doubt an object 
of admiraiioD to Eavpt Japan is no longer a 
Dritish ally and Bntain has made inoveiuents of 
a somewhat sgitaimg character m connection 
with the Singapore base. Also the Chinese 



Professor Ernest Wood and iirs. Wood 

nationalists are at Pekin Indian feeling is growing 
very strong as Home Rule is delayed, and a feeling 
mav grow not unlike that which developed in 
Ireland India allied with her Eastern and Western 
neighbours may ultimately form the brain of 
the biggest combination known to history, and 
then the day of reckoning for the European in 
Asia will have come. Let ns not drive India to 
this ’’’ 

JIrs. Wood, wife of Prof. Wood and his 
ebartning collaborator bad many interesting 
stalements to make about the Women of 
India Speaking to the American women 
present, sbo said . — 

*I would like to bring a message from the 
women of India, They have been so misjadged, 
no much that « untrue has been said about them. 
It has been said they are behind the veil, that 
thoir interests are conEed to the home alone. Bat 
ia India as elsewhere women are coming more and 
more into the active sphere of the outside world. 
R^ntly there was held an all Indian Women’s 
Conferenco at Poona at which a great number of 
women from all over the country gathered and 
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Viosed many very important resolutions regtrdia? 
women’s education and child marriage. 

“Three times representative bodies ot Indian 
women and men in 1924. 1925, and 1927 have 
demanded the raising ot the aga_of marriage, 
and carh Urns the government of India has <«r»ca 
cloion the application. 

“The voice ot Indian women is heard abroad 
in clubs and associations she is seen in numbers 
it many gatherings and she wields a strong 
hand in moulding the character ot the sons ana 
danghters of Mother India in the home. It is due 
to a large extent to her intluenoe in the stories 
she relates to her children that the true ethjMl 
and religious thought ot India is kept alive, “or 
the East was ever a lover of stones ana , some 
of these stories Europe has inhented m all tue 
old favourites. 


“Sa the women of India are standine with 
their men, as in the days of old when it was 
thought that not even a god or a great angel 
could have much power without his better halt 
or his ‘Shakti’.’’ 


Dr. Sunderland, who presided over tho 
testimonial diuoet meeting praised Prof. 
Wood and his wife, saying that if there 
wore only many more BogUshmeo of the 


type of Prof. WooJ, India's political fat"™ 
would indeed be rosy. . 

Professor and Mrs. Wood have go°® 
Australia, but will return again to America. 
Professor Wood’s book on India, covering 
much of the information brought out at his 
iecturos, is now on the press and it is expec- 
ed to clear up a great deal of iniustico- 
and prejudice lu the American miud regard- 
ing Indio. A book on Mother India coming 
from '"One Who Knotvs*' as an Englishman, 
will bo especially effective when the facts 
of thirteen years residenco* and study, a 
bnowledgo of Sanskrit and vernaculars aro 
weighed iu tho balance against tho scant 
‘■four months’ evidence oflered to America 
in tabloid form by Eatharino Mayo. 

On bohaU of the Hindustan Association 
of America Mr. Ramlal B. Bajpai thanked 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood for their great service 
they were reodoring India in America. 

Prof S. A. Baisoy conveyed the appre- 
ciations and message of several other orgaui* 
zatioQS. Also Dr. V. R. Eokalnur pt aised 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood. 


FOUNDATION OF THE BRAHSIO SAMAJ 


By N. C. GANGULY 


lA Chiptcr from Ihfl Aulbor'a forliicomios work 
. v"' Mohun Ilav which is to form part of 
tne Builders of India” 9ci>ca.] 

T he acUrity of the Unitarian Association 
was in Uiis_ year (1827) renewed with 
^ increased vigour, like the last glow of a 
dying ilame. lU religious services had 
been suspended for some time owing to 
various reasons. In Adam’s loiters of 
February and October 1820 it was said that 
Rain Mohun did not “attend anywhere.” 
meaning his joining in Unitarian worship 
or the raectiDg of tho Atmiya Sabha which 
had ceased to operate and exist, bol at iho 
. ^**^0 in his will provision for 
Adam s family. The reformer was now free 
irora Iho vexation of law suits, which 
his son’s character, 
1 » 1 ^’^'“'caacollr time to dovoto to 

^•0 Oaa llundml Argument? for tho 


Unitarian Faith,” reprinted in 1820, in tho 
Calcutta Unitarian Ftoss from a copy sent 
out by tho Amorlcan Uoltatian Association, 
indicated tho roformor's unflagging zeal for 
Uoitariaoism. lie liked it so much tliat it 
was pnblishod at his own expense and at 
his own pros? for froo distribution. 

Mr. Adam as before acted as the missio- 
nary of the Hocioty and coodnotoi his own 
journal, called the Calculla Chronicle. ’This 
periodical was unfortunately suppressed by 
the Oovornment most unceremonious y . 
somo time in 1827. Morning services woro 
resumed in this year, oa Sunday, the Srd 
August A room had to ho routed for this 
purposobytho Unitarian Commiltoo in thoolllco 
of tho Ilarkara newspaper and library. Ram 
Mohun’s son lladha Prasad had already 
ofTored a silo for building a chapel and 
school near the Anglo-lKndn School Tho 
cost was ostfmaleJ to fao fro.m threo to four 
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■ The T/ial of Colonel Breroloa ’ by lltsj B^mda Sb»rple» Toe SeUed lodiaa 
Fisntc near the UCl*haaa otner u tha* of Uut B«ca Mohuo Roy, 

See “Notes. ‘ 


tboasaad lopees. nbich Mr. Adam tboogbt 
4he reformer would be able to collect from 
bis friends. Before this the British Doitpn- 
ans bad sent about Bs. 15000 to belp fbe 
Indian vroib, but the money wea set apart 
for the proposed budding and other expenses. 
Miss Collet sajs this was Bam Mohan s second 
.attempt to lou^d the Unitarian Choreb and 
that it did not go far will bo seen from |be 
ineideots of the following year. The (act 
was that the reformer triod to help every 
tbeislic effort or tnovemeut to go forward 
towards 'hat [/nirersal Theism which was 
bis own ideal. 

An estimate of bis teligious faith of 
this period and oonnection with Unitarisnism 
is furnished by Adam in two letters to Dr. 
Tuoketman of Boston. One Mr, Tippin 
enquired through Dr. Tuckerman if Bam 
Mohua was really a Chnstiao. Mr. Adam 
replied — 

’‘He is both a Christian and s Hinda-'CbnsbM 
with Christians and a Hindu with Hinaos. And 
belore you say I am conlradicting myself, or 
Ibat ho 18 msintere m his raisicn, you must 


candidly weicb all the circumstances iQ which 
be IS placed Uts relinquishment of idolatry is 
absolute, total, public and uncompromising, while 
beemplois caste property, intluence, everythioff 
to pronioio. not the nominal .profession merely, 
but the enlightened belief and salutary influence 
of Christianity, his claim to be a practical, tliouKh 
not a tiom'nal, Christian would seem to be undoatt- 
ed la this point of view Hinduism furnisae> 
fbe antidote to his own inherent lafoicrance. 
The profession of Chnstianity would identify 
him ia the opinion of the Hindus -with the low, 
■eaorant and depraved converts lecemlv maae by 
the Boelish or long since made by the Portuguese 
miasronanes and in the opioscn of the Jiussalmaas, 
who hold him in hieh esteem, with the xnnita- 
naos generally In other words the profession of 
Chnstianity would, inevitably., m the present 
cireumstacoea of the country, taentifv bioi with, 
petoons from whom he dilfers as widely as froni 
those with whom, he U now identified. 


“ybu..H)qDir0 whether Ram . Mohuo Roy is a 
Unitarian Chnaiian or only a Thtest- He permits 
me to say that failing the male heirs of his own 
body, of whom there are two, he has beaneathed 
the whole of hi3 property to onr Mission and 
while bo rcgreis the appearance of osfentatioa, 
whi^ this . statement may bear, he leaves it to 

ffl sel( to judge whether he would have been 
y W do so, if he did not smeerely embrace 
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the Chrisl’iaa reVigion auil arAeatly destre to 
extend its blessinsu to his countrymen.” 

The complex mind of the reformer was 
thus a pioblcm to liis closest friends in 
India and abroad and it was not uaataral, 
since few could view things as ho did from 
a vastly comprehensive stand-point. He 
looted at different faiths from the summit 
f^f his own univerialism and so fat as each 
tiad elements of truth he identified him- 
self with it and appeared accordingly Hindu. 


wanted to servo. In a loljor b I) • 
Tnokormao, dated Juno 24, 1827, 

a description of what the reformer 
and drinking and 


wanted to do in eating 
family rites— 

“This is tho only remnant of the rules of wste 
to which ho still adheres, and oven this rcniaan 
I have raison to know lio frequently but secrotiy 

distegitds Both m tho raarnas^ und. deaths that 

happsn within his domestio circle he rigidly 
abstains in his own person from eyory approach 
to the idolatrous rites usually practised on siieh 


, ’j ni • ti “ occasions, althoush ho does not prohibit (ha other 

llahammadan and Christian, ile mmseit members of his family from engigms in them if 


had said just before leaving for England 
to Nanda Kissore ' Bose, tbe father of Late 
Rainarayan Bose, that after his de.ath he 
would be claimed as a Hindu, "Mahammadan 
and Christian by the respective votaries of 
these religions. It is not now in India for 
synthetic geniuses to ho so claimed, for 
Kabir is a standing example known far 
and wide, though in a much smaller 

measure’ than Ram Mobuo. Miss Collet has 
significantly remarked, "Hia impartial 

attitude towards other faiths was not 
yet understood by his Unitarian allies”. No 
wonder that a mind of such gigantio calibre 
and synthetic penetration should he judged 
like this from the narrow grooves of particular 
leligione, bat the truth will ever remain that 
he rose t • that sublime height from which 
he couIJ easily pick out the universal from 
the paiticulara. In the safe estimate of Dr. 

he was the first Indian reformer 
1 ' )ok himself to Christ’s teaching, 
kacii, Chaitanya, Nanak and Raiuananda 
werp ’'ot touched by western infiuedee, bat 
ilohun was permeated with tho ideal 
ol puTfl worship in spirit and in truth and 
an litrnistic urge which overleaped the 
b Judaiies of race and religion. He found 
them in his analysis of tho gospel of Jesus, 
l.’^nally in tho neglected strata of Hindu 
luought, in fact, in all religions raoro or loss. 
In him Hinduism, Christianity and Mahatn- 
madanisro met in an organic unity in order 
to bring to birth an altogether new coo- 
ceplioD, viz, tho greatest common measure of 
all religions, which culminated in tho' 
Universal Religion formulated by him for 
tho Brahmo Samnj, and it has not been as 
yet suppressed, nay equalled, by any other 
human attempt. 

Ram ilohnn lived among the Hindus like 
a Hindu, observing externally some rules 
fLh bo bad no 

Pd to preserve unimpair- 

ed hi3 own usefulness to society which ho 


they think proper.” 

Yet it was a known fact that he was 
against the tyranny and invidious distinctions 
brought about ,by tho caste system. His 
whole doctrine of universal religion' was 
a movement to rise above distinctions and 
consequently to destroy them. It allowed 
equal spiritual privileges and opportunities-^ 
Iho same typo and quality of Brahma-know- 
ledge to everybody; the rest was thereforo'a 
natural corollary. Indeed, caste was extremely 
distasteful to him not only ou bplrita'nl 
grounds but also from consideratiou' of its 
evireffects. “He coasiderei'easte to be one 
of Ibo gravest of many ills under which his 
country laboured.” In one of his own letters 
be expressed his mind clearly and emphati- 
cally on this social question. 

^ "I agree with you that in point of vices the 
□lodaa are not worse than the generality of 
Cbristiaos in Europe and Ainenoa, but I regret 
to say that tho preheat system of religion adhered 
to by the Hindus is not well-caculatod to promote 
their political interest. The dUtmclion of castes 
introduciag innumerable divisions and subdivisions 
among them has entirely deprWod them of 
patriotic fcelios. and tho multitude of religious 
rites and ceremonies and the laws of purification 
have totally discvuaiified them team undei taking 
any difilcult eatorpriso -It is, I think, necessary 
that some change should tako place m their 
religion, at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort. X fully agree with 
yovi that thero is nothing so sublime as the 
prooepts Uught by Christ and there is nothing 
equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated. 

This conviction against casto on the part 
of tho reformer was based on the most 
comprehensive vision of his nation’s futuro. 
Again it is not simply spiritual as donion- 
str.ated in his “Pursuit of Beatitude Indepen- 
dent of Brahmanical Observances”*, Us impli— 
cations embciced political and social philo- 
sophy. He was the first Indian to point out 
its disintegrating tendencies viewed from tho 
standard of modern national oiganisatlon.- 
He tried first of all to destroy its roots br 
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•ueaos of a spinfaal democracy embodied Iq 
the Brahnio Samaj and founded on the best 
teachings of the greatest ancient seers of the 
nation itself. His effort to infu«e Christian 
idealism into Hindu life and society was one 
of the strongest desires of his own life, not 
for' the purpose of turning Hindus nominally 
into Christians, but for conforming life in 
general to the highest known truth wherever 
it might have expressed itself. And truth 
being one, it was only natural for him to 
look back to those olden times, when India 
was free from caste and idolatry and those 
ills of recent growth which he wanted to 
counteract by means of a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western idealism. 

The true reason for hia keeping 
soma vestige of caste in his own life is 
explained conclusively by J. Young who was 
a friend of Jeremy Bentham and was 
in India (or some tune. It is found lo a 
letter of introductioo to the English philo- 
sopher bearing the date, 14 Nov 1H30. the 
year fa which Kam Mobuo sailed for Eoglaod. 
Young said that — 

“Ub (Bam Mohun) has erteinally mamtaoed 
so mucn. and no more of Hindu custom, as bis 
profound knowledge of their sacred nooks enabled 
him to justify, relaxing howeve; little by little, 
yet sever enough to justify bis being out of tbe 
pale. I need to say tb^t in private it is otherwise, 
and that prejndices of ail sorts ate duly coodem:ed 
by our philosopher.” i 

This means that the reformer stood for 
a steady, him and continuous progvess in 
this matter, being aware, as be was, vf its 
hold ou the people His programme for bis 
nation was essentially constroctive and there 
might have been in bis mind a luiking 
snspicioD of destructive forces being let 
loose all at once. His criticism of caste was 
in itself destrucfire enough jc the lealm of 
theory. 

His publication of a translatiou of ao 
ancient Buddhist work in Sansknh Bajra 
Sudii by Mntyuojayacbarya indicates Kam 
Alohun's keeness on tbe caste question. It 
was published by the refoTmer in 1837 wiUi 
the original and its translation and it showed 
the futility of the caste system. Tbe object 
of pnoting a work of this character was 
evidently to prove that the attitude of the 
ancients was similar to the reform movement 
inaagnrated by him. It gave him sopport 
from the past as well as connection with it 
and showed that his was not a destructive 
propaganda against the existing social 
organisation and subversive of the accepted 


beliefs of the people. It was only reviving 
what had been lost in course of time. Further, 
it illustrates anew Rini llohun's readiness 
to borrow thoughts and arguments and even 
books from any religion, Mahammadan, 
Buddhist or Christian if only thereby he 
might purify Hinduism. 

Yet he was not a mere eclectic, foe he 
was fired with the vision of an organic unity 
of all truth, religious, political and social and 
of the whole body of human knowledge 
which made it He looked at everything 
from all points of view and through all its 



Portrait of Ram ilohiin Roy in the Picture 
of tho Trial of Colonel Brorcton 

ramificatioos, that led him to exainine and 
adopt what was suitable to the building up 
of aa ideal society as far as possible 

In the same Tear he brought out his 
pamphlet on the Onyatri, the most ancient 
tbeistio formula of the Hindus, under the 
title of "Diiine Tfonhip by 7ncans of 
Oyullrce," in which the very essence of 
worship is laid down based on this hoary 
text. Those who have considered him a simple 
Deist and nolhiog more may find fresh 
materials in this small treatise for tbe 
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levision of their hasty jadgmont. Dr. 
Earquhar is one of those who also 

have made this mistake, through 
inadequate acquaintance with the wrilinga 
of tho lofonuer. This mistake is also 

unlortu lately of the same typo as Mr. 
P.irckh’s confusion pointed out olscwhero 
:iiid indicates a tendency which often 
luteiferes with scholarly interpretation of 
truth. To the following year (18281 belongs 
‘’'The Answer of a Hindoo io the Qaestioiy, 
why you frequent aUnitarian place of worship 
instead of....lhe Established Churches?” It was 
on the line of the ‘Unswer to Four Questions 
of 1822, yet positive in its arguments and 
bears the mark of dissatisfaction with 
polemics as well as the close of his polemi- 
cal writings. A sentence in it shows, like 
one in the Brahmanical Magazine, that he 
was mentally soaring far above the narrow 
ruts of religious and sectarian difierences and 
distinctions. The negative side of the cross- 
questionings directed to him from time to 
time made him say— “1 feel weary of the 
doctrine of Ood-mao and Mau-Ood, frequent- 
ly inculcated by Qrabmans iu pursuance of 
their corrupt traditions ; the same doctrine 
of Man-God, though preaclied by another body 
of priests, better dressed, better provided for 
and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest, 
cannot effectually tend to excite my 

anxiety or curiosity to listen to it.” In fact, 
priests, whether the destitute Brabraamcal 

or the well-groomed Christian, bad 
little attraction^ for him nor bad the 

doctrines on which they lived. But his own 
criticism did not end with this assorlion. 
He took it up in his own words — ^“ideas in 
tiio "Western and Eastern heathen mythology — 
and showed the parallelisms in Divine 
appearance “in the form of a party-coloured 
hiJe” and “on another occasion in tho 
bodily shape of a dove.” It tended 

according to him “to bring the Deity into 

ridicule under tho shield of religion”. 

Similarly Christian Trinity and Hindu Tri- 
Theism called Trinity by him were both 
rejected. He said “the mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of fancy canoot be 
reasonably expected to adopt tho foimer”. 

His main reason in attending Unitarian 
worship is given below — 

“Uocauso the Uoitarians reject polvlhcism aid 
idoUtri- under any sonhistical modification and 
thereby dtseoanlcDance all the evil conseauencea 
tesuUiDK from them, because UnilariaDS prot^ 
and inculcate the doctnno of Divine Unity^ 
doctnno ^^hlch I find (Irmly maintained both by 


tho Christian scriptures and our most ancient 
writings commonly, called the Vedas . 

Miss Collet observes that “tho Mnsiwr simply 
amountod to saying that io a Unitarian 
place of worship ho hoard nothing of incarna- 
tion, union of two natures, or Trinity botn 
doctrines which he regarded as only » 
variant of anthropomorphio and polytheistic 
mythology of popular IHndnism”. And 
indeed he made no secret of it in tho Brah- 
manical Magazine which after the three 
Appeals sets forth his theological views on 
these points. It is a wonder that in the 
face of such statements, innumerably as they 
wore scattered all over his writings, there 
were efforts made to prove him a Christian 
or a Hindu after the particular bias of the 
writer. Ram Mohuu left no point undiscussed 
in regard to which there could be the least 
doubt or misunderstanding as to his estimate 
of Hinduism and Cbristiaaity. 

In the meantime a Uoitarian service iu 
English was begun iu the hope of increasing 
and strengthening tho Unitarian Committee 
and its life and work. This move in August 
1S27 did not produce the desired result Iu 
November of the same year au oveoing 
service on similar linos was tried and proved 
a failure. Both were very iDdifTerently 
attended and bad little practical support from 
avowed Unitarians. The evening attendance 
fell from 80 to almost nothing in a short 
time. Tho proposal to erect a chapel for 
regular service in the Bengali language 
Bimilariy failed, as was bound to be the case 
in the face of such lukewarm sympathy from 
those who were supposed to be supporters 
of Unitariaaism, There was strong sentimen- 
tal objection to tho very idea of conducting 
services in Bengali instead of English. The 
vernacular was unfortunately considered 
unfit for any respectable use and in Adam’s 
own words their plea was that “anything 
said or written in tho Bengali tongue will 
be degraded and despised in consequence of 
the medium through which it is conveyed.” 
Only classical languages, such as Sanskrit 
and Persian, could command respect in tho 
eyes of the people together with Eoglish, the 
language of the rulers. Yet the Brahmo 
Samaj services succeeded quickly, and 
almost at once, probably because of 
the tincture of Sanskrit scripture reading. 
This tendency on tho part of the 
educated people, illustrated in a positive 
comtempt for tho current dialect, revealed 
the significance of Ram Mobun’s efforts to 
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encoarago the oso of (he spoken laoguaga 
and to raise it to a Hterarf status frhtch the 
"paoditic” adaptations and the "sahcbi” trao* 
slations of the Fort William College would 
not gire to it. It was in roalit; a land- 
mark in the History of Bengali Literature 
which has found a new career opened before 
it ever since the days of the greatest Indian 
reformer. 

Mr. Adam was now forced to take to a 
different method of rallying ronnd him the 
loose combination of the Unitarians 
that was gradnally dwindling into 
nothingness. Its cohesiveness 
reqaired strengthening and deepen- 
ing by some means at ihis 
critical janctnro. On the 30th 
December, 1827, he asked the 
Unitarian Gomcnitteo to re-organise 
themselves into a more compre- 
hensive body by connecting their 
association with the Unitarians 
in England and America Uia 
proposal was somewhat of au 
aOiliatioD, so to speak, “intended 
to deepen the esprit de corps” 
and to bring about n closer unity 
of all Unitarians in tho world. The 
“more complete organisation’’— to 
use Adam’s own language— was 
called the Oritlsb Indian Unitarian 
Association. It was probably under 
the auspices of this body that 
he started fresh lectures on the 
First Principles of Religion in 
order to make np for tho lack of 
attedauce at the regular services. 

This too did not fare well, though 
the discourses were given “for 
the ozclnsire benefit of the 
Dativc3...ia the nativepart of tho city”, i. o,ia 
the Anglo-IIindu School of Ram Mohan He 
used to have about twelve to twenty-five to 
hear him and after some time scarcely eveo 
one. Tbe reformer himself conld never 
attend because of pressure of muUifarioos 
duties. This sorry state of things discouraged 
Adam to such an extent that he proposed 
that he should be sent to Madras oa a 
missionary tour. Ram Mohun bad 

to oppose it on consideration of available lands 
and the importance of Adam's presence lo 
Calcntta, which led the Committee to stop it as 
the only possible alternative. 

There was perhaps some suspicion, if not 
donbt, about Christian connection with Uoi- 
aiianism or whether tho name Christian 


could go along with tho word Unitarian, 
and this may account for tho next step taken 
by Mr. Adam in resuscitating his declining 
congregation. A separata group, described 
as Htndu Unitarians, was being formed 
to function with the Unitarian Association 
in an auxiliary capacity. Adam helped it to 
grow and to act in its own way. Kam 
Mohnn called himself a “Hindu Unitarian” 
nntil tho Brahmo Sams] was started and his 
followers ai‘’o imitated him in this. In a 



letter dated 5th February, 1S38, Adam wroto 
to J, Bowring of London. 

“I am endeavouring to get the Hindu Unitarians 
in Calcutta to unite m forming an Association 
auxiliary to the British Indian Association , and 
for tho catablisfament of tho public worship of 
One Ood araongr themsolvos. •• •• •• -To prevent 
prejudice from lieiog oxcited. it will be necessary 
to keep Christianity out of view at present m 
conoectioa with this auxiliary, but it will be (wbat 
perhaps may not be nominally) an auxiliary to our 
views ind a highly valuable one too. if I can 
sacc^ 10 creating the necessary degree of interest 
to b^in and carry it on.” 

It was evidently Adam’s last hopo that 
this subsidiary body might revive the 
smonldoring embers of Unitarianism in Calcntta 
and the Htndu and the Christian sides might 
ultimately coalesce together and Christian 
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AloUIck of Howrah. They promised to 
adranco this great object by every means 
in their power. Chandra Sekhat Deb was 
charged with the duty of negotiating the 
pTiTcbase of a piece of kod on the soatb 
of Siva Narayan Sircar’s bonse in the Simla 
locality bat the place was not considered 
suitable and it also meant the immediate 
bnilding up of a bonse. A honse belonging 
to Kamal Lochan Baso on the Chitpore Road 
in Jorasanka locality was selected and rented 
{rota the owner. Here the meeting for woiehip 
was established on the 20th Augost, 1828 
and the spiritual idea of the reformer found 
its actnal embodiment. This little band of 
seekers after truth became on this day, as 
if by the touch of the magic waud 
of the wizard, a regular community 
breathing an independent life of its own 
and having an objective existence apart from 
the originator and founder. 

The meeting was held every Saturday in 
the eveuiog from 7 to 9 P.51, The elements 
of the Service were recital of tbe Vedas 
reading of the O^panisbads, discourse on 
the Vedio texts read or recited and hymn* 
singing. Two Telegu Brahmans recited 
portions of the Vedas, Mahamahopadhraya 
Utsavananda Vidyavagish used to read from 
the Upaoishads. 5Iabamabopadhyaya Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish explained tbe Vedas by 
means of sermons. “Ktsto” and bis brother 
“Bistoo” sang hymns mostly of the reformer’s 
composition,— a Hahammadan “Oolam Abbas” 
by name accompanied with instrumental music 
Occasionally Mobammadan sod Eurasian boys 
sang Persian and English hymns. Taracband 
Chakravarty was its Secretary. 5[aay orthodox 
Hindus presented themselves at such meetings 
for worship. Both Utsavananda Vidyavagish 
and Ram Chandra Vidyavagish were Ram 
ilohun’s couvorts. The former discussed 
Vaishnavite philosophy with tbe reformer 
before his conversion, and tbe latter’s case 
is already well-known. Both illnstrato Ram 
M.ohun’3 superb power of bending and con* 
(luerio? the best Brabmanical intellects of 
tho day. Tbe ioaugural sermon by Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish was on tbe spintnal 
worship of God and it was a fitting piece 
of philosophical exposition ; "his text, which 
was taken from various parts of tbe Minda 
Scriptures, read God is one, only, without 
an equal in whom abide ail worlds and their 
inhabitants. Thus he who mentally perceives 
the supreme spirit in all creatures acquires 
perfect'equanimity and shall be absorbed into 
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the highest essence even unto the Almighty.” 
This sermon was translated into English by 
Tara Chaod Chakravarty and was sent by 
tbe reformer to a friend, Capt. A. Froyer, 
with the remark that ‘‘it exhibited tbe 
simplicity, comprehensiveness and tolerance 
which distiogmsh the religious belief and 
worship formerly adopted by one of the 
most ancient nations on earth and still 
adhered to by the more enlightened portion 
of their posterity ’’ 



Miss Collet bas observed that "thesbara which 
Coitariaoism bad in tbe birth of tbe Brahmo 
Samaj was distioctly majestic, not maternal” 
and that "it was upon the rains of the 
Uoilariao Mission that the new Theistlo 
Chnrcb was reared.” On a superficial view 
this statement does not seem to need any 
qualification whatsoever, but tbe remark just 
quoted above of tbe proclaimer of Brahmoism 
when considered together with the trend of 
his thought 10 his various writings, will 
surely reveal another side of tbs mind which 
was busy with creation and construction. 
Perhaps it will be uiore scientific to say 
that Hinduism, Christianity and llabam- 
madaotsm stood in a catalytic relation 
to tbe Cniversal Theism formulated 
and established by Ram 5Iohna. Eclecticism 
is not at all the cbaractec of tbe truth he 
worked out His was just the opposite 
process — a process that consisted in more 
than mere juxtaposition and conglomeration 
of religions ideas from all directions. It was 
a synthetic analysis going to tbe rock bottom 
of religions experience itself and its organic 
character, which depended on tbe very evolu- 
tion of religion in tbe consciousness of 
humanity, was stamped by bun with tbe mark 
and colour of individuality ; what he gave 
to the world was the highest and the most 
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naiversal cooceptlou of religion— a type of 
theism free from the moorings in books and 
customs, personalities and traditions. An 
achievement of this kind is a discovery^ of 
the grcatp^t value to the ever-advancing 
spirit of man Theism before him was either 
the Monism of the Vedanta in the East or 
Uniiarianisni of Christianity in the West. He 
lUced Theism on its own evidences as 
natural and necessary to all religions since 
it was the greatest common denominator of 
them all — their vital essence. 

Mr N. R. Chatterjee’s remark that the Service 
in the Brabrao Saraaj was copied from the 
procedure of Unitarian worship needs ex- 
amination as well as criticism. It is to be 
remembered that Ram Mohan had, not in 
vain, nor for nothing, opposed and shut out 
Christian doctrine in his Vedio school and 
Christian influence in the Anslo-Hiodu 
school and coined the term Hindu Unitarian 
for himself and his friends. He was fully 
aware of the dilferent orders of worship 
obtaining in different religions — Hindu, 
Mahamraadan and Christian. In formulating 
a mode of worship bo did not simply take 
up wbat bo found in Unltarianlsm for in 
Hinduism itself there was the quasi-religious 
procedure of Ilari-sabhas, Kirtans and 
Ivathakatas which satisfied partly the com- 
munal instinct of congregational worshin if 
that is simply the point at issue. Text- 
reading, discoursing, hymn-singing and 
Sankalpa— prayer were clemonls that could 
not have passed unobserved by him. There 
was also the Chakra-sadhaoa in Tantric groun- 
culturo in his time. It cannot, therefore, bo 
said straight away that ho simply imitated 
Christian worship, knowing ns he did, the 
eight-fold sadhaoaor spiritnal oxorciso accord- 
ing to the Yoga system and tho Yalsboava 
methods of worship. Tho fivo clemcnls 
of iidlKidliana or awakening, aradhaiia or 
adoialion, dhyana or meditation, prarlhana 
or prayer and iipadcsfia or sermon are 
enough to illustrato the conslructivo side of 
spiritual worship evolved in tho Brahmo 
method. That these purer forms were evoked 
by the very presenco and example of 
Christian worship is beyond doubt and the 
principlo of adaptation and not grafting, is 
accounted for by it Tto idea that Hinduism 
had no congregational worship in its theory 
and pracUce. and so could not supply the 
telormur wUli any data needs modifleation 

*’! t* “ 0 ^‘ain among 

HudJlii<.ts, Jain.\v, \ alsnnata# and Sakta^ 


Ram Mohan did not add .and Christianity 
could not have furnished anything more 
than the ordinary text-reading, discoursing, 
hymn-singing, meditating on tho _ supreme 
spirit as integral parts in a combined form 
in the whole procedure. 

The establishment of the Brahmo Samaj 
was according to Mr. Adam "a step towards 
Christianity” and be added “the friendly 
feeling which happily exists between Christian 
and Hindu Unitarians should be preserved." 
A sum of Rs. 500 was consequently recom- 
mended by him as a grant from the Unitarian 
Committee. He also attended their service 
at times and showed the deepest and sincerest 
sympathy with the movement Yet there 
were in it things that were not and could 
not be approved by him, since in giving up 
Trinitarianisni he could not by that very fact 
rise at once to tho Universal Theism which 
was Ram Mohun’s objective. In writing to 
Dr. Tuckerman on 22Qd January, 182J, he 
stated dearly bis objection to tho Hindu 
character of the Brabrao service. A portion 
of his letter bearing on tho point is given 
below : — 

“Tbero has accordingly been, formed a Hindu 
Associafion. the object of which is. however, 
strictly Hindu and not Chnstian i.e., to teach and 
pracU«ie the worship of one God on tho basis of 
the divine authority of tbq v ed and not of tho 
Christian. Scnpturcs. This is a basis of which I 
have dwUuctly mformed Ram ITohan and my other 
Dative friends that 1 connot approve." 

Mr. Cbalterjco says that Adam's oyos 
wore opened as to tho far-off aim of tho 
reformer, and though “ho and all his associa- 
tions were spiritually begotten by Ram Molmn” 
in tho language of Miss Collet and wore thoro- 
foro secondary agencies, tho difleronce noted in 
tho letter already quoted is too radical to 
need any comment. It says, further, with 
reforooco to tho call on all Unitarians, Chris- 
tian aud Hindu, to organise themselves 
that— 

“Kara ilohun-.. supports this iustitulion. 

not liccauso ho believes m tho divine authority of 
tan \ eds. but solely as an instrument for over- 

throwing, idplatry Ho employs Unitarian 

Llinsliaaity m tho samo way. as an instrument 
jorspreading pure and just notions of God without 
bcucving to tho divine authority of the Gospel.” 

Tho Brahma Saraaj represented and em- 
bodied tho truth which was rightly described 
by Adam to bo_ puro and rational Theism 
without tho aid of faith In authority and 
revelation. This was a tremendous step ahead 
of ^ tho religious thought of tho world. In 
rationui thought the reformer was Inuch 
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iDiluenced bj the Matazalas and the Absolate 
Vedanta as well as by Locke, Kousseau and 
Hume, and the Encyclopaedists yet he “was 
abo\e alt and beneath all a religious person- 
ality” with bis Hindu spiritual nature 
deepened by the contact with Christianity and 
Uahammadanism He tried Unitarianism as 
well as Yedaotism as means to an end — a 
fact which was interpreted by the John Bull 
of Calcutta, dated 23rd August, 1828, in its 
report on the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj 
as “sliding* from nnitarianism into pure 
Deism.” But it has to be noted that “the 
foreign exotic” did not tbiire oo the Indian 
soil and died a natural death. Bam Alohun 
perhaps diagnosed early its weakness caused 
by transplantation, while his own mind was 
rising gradually to the sublime conception 
of a Unirerral Beligion quite different from 
mere eclecticism. Tbe Brahmo Samaj was the 
focus of tbe reformer’s ideal and he made 
it spread Its long arms like an octopus in 
many directions. Collet has appropriately 
translated the name "the Society of God.” 
its social implications being indeed deep and 
pertaining to tbe ideal itself. It was then 
indifferently mentioned in the deed of land 
tiaosactlos of 1829 as tbe Btahmo Sama), cor- 
rupted later on as tbe DrabmoSabha in imita- 
tioo of tbe Dbarma Sabba as a private insti- 
tatioQ of 18S0; compared with tbe Atmiya 
Sabba of 1815 it was a migbty achieve- 
laent of a decided public nature with 
the clear stamp of a community, in short au 
organic unity of tbe highest order, a poten- 
tial giant that was to shake tbe whole 
continent of India in attei-years. 

Tbe Earopeans naturally did not like such 
free movement of thought on the part of tbe 
Indians away from any form of Cbrislianiiy. 
The John Bull of Calcutta failed to under- 
stand wbat was meant by the fouDdattoo of 
the Brahmo Sams). Ram Moboa had already 
incurred their general displeasure and lost 
a good number of European friends for his 
agitation in favour of the liberty of the press. 
He was essentially a great lover of freedom 
and could not have helped doing what be did 
ID all spheres of activity, whether religions, 
social or political. Col. Young in a letter 
to Bentham portrayed Ham Mobun's position 
among tbe Indians and tbe Britishers of 


that age — 

'Tlis whole time almost has been occupirf for 
the last two years in defendiEg hiroself ana bis 
son SBaiust a bitter and vindictive proseentra. 
which has been got np against the latter nominally. 


but against himself and his abhorred free opinions, 
in reality by a conspiracy of his own b goted 
countymen and encouraged, not to say instigated 
by some of ours influential and oflicial men 
who rannot endure that a presumptuous ‘bla^k’ 
should tread so closely upon the heels of the 
dcminaat white class or rather saould pass tliem 
in the march of mind. It is strange that such a 
man should be looked upon coldly, not to say 
disliked, by the mass of Europeans, for he is 

greatly atta''hed to our regime Not only has 

he no equal here among his own countrymen, but 
he has none that ,it all approach to equality even 
among the little ‘ sacred squadron” of disciples 
whom he is slowly and gradually gathering round 
himself in despite of all obstacles ” 

Even ID face of such cross-currents and 
aoder-currents against him and bis reforming 
activities. Ram Hohun’s iron nerves knew 
DO discombtiiro Ihe unity of tbe Godhead 



Where ihe Raja was Buried in the Gruuods 
of Stapleton Grove. Stone marks the 
spot above the mtiTk 

and tbe brotherhood of man were passions 
wi*b him and be believed m them with all tbe 
warmth of bis great and mighty hesit. They 
were not mere latellectual conceptions on 
which be staked his all includiog life lUelf. 
Whenever be bad occasion to spenk “of bis 
Universal Religion, he was so much moved 
that tears came out of his eyes.” Hearing 
of a m^n who bi>d from a Theist turned an 
Atheist, he rejoined humourously “and later 
he will become a beast.” This vain of humour 
was charactciistio of him and he could 
tolerate all types of men. One of his most 
intimate friends, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
was practically a sceptic who was at the 
same time closely attached to him and the 
Brahmo Samaj. He was called by tho 
reformer “a rustic philosopher” in a loving 
yet good-humoured fashion. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with the writings of Rousseau 
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fud Hutue he knew how strong was then in- 
tluence on his friend. Miss Collet has ospressed 
the relation between these two leaders of 
Bengali public life in an expressive sentence 
as — ^‘‘thns the juaster would banter and 
condemn without alienating an unbelieving 
disciple.” These traits of his character 
attracted men and the Brahmo Samaj soon 
drew within its fold a Urge number of 
members and a Urge sum of money to its 
fund. It went on increasing by rapid 
strides and became a force in the national 
life of Bengal: In fact, the intimate friend' 
ship and inspiring conhdence of Ram Mohan 
formed the cementing principle of the groap, 
which like the thin end of a wedge success* 
fully cut into the heart of society. It was a 
striking contrast to the utter failure of the 
Unitarian Association. 

The reformer was much attached to 
bis disciples, as they in their turn fully 
reciprocated his love. They respectfully 
called him Dewanji, according to tbo 
title used by Mr. Digby, for be was 
not given the title of a Raj>i as yet. and 
ho alTectionately called them beradar, a 
Persian word from the -same root as brother. 
Everybody was addressed as brother by him 
as people came to be attached to him. He 
constantly advised bis disciples and helped 
them to go forward and demanded Iho strictest 
discipline from them in every respect. Ho 
was equally at times reminded of hts own 
advice by these his intimate friends and followers. 
An examplo of this is very welMcnowo. 
Taracband Cbakravarty once noticed that 
ho gave rather too mneh time to 
brusliing his hair, which was rather long, 
and dressing it in usual Mahammadan 
fashion. At once a lino of Ram Mohuo’s 
own famous song was quoted to him — “How 
long will you with caro see your own faco 
in the mirror ?”— with tho caustic enquiry 
if this was meant for other people only and 
not for the composer himself. The reformer 
with his transparent frankness admitted tho 
force of Iho observation and rejoined, "Ha ! 
brother you are quite right.” 

liara llolmn’s dress wns thoroocHr 
•Maliatoinadau as it used to bo in bis days. 
It coDsisted ol a tiiisled turban, a lone 
chosa and trousrrs and ha insisted that 

«Li;r“rr '» 
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warned through another because of attending 
the service in ordinary Bengali clothes, 
dhuii and chaddar. It was an essentially 
Islamic idea that the reformer tried to 
inlrodnco but it did not last long. Pet- 
sonally he kept to it thronghout his life 
as is seen in bis popnlar portrait. It had 
its undoubted utility from the standpoint 
of cleanliness. His aesthetic taste was 
evident in matters of clothes, for he never 
liked to see any one shabby or careless. 
He walked to tho services as a sign of 
humility before God, but returned in his 
own carriage. His daily life was accurately 
punctual in minute details, as all strenuous 
lives aro bound to be. Ho was a very 
early riser and always rojular in his cons- 
titutional walks. In tho Indian way he 
used to get himself oiled and shampooed 
befoie his bath every morning by two 
strong servants, while be read the Sanskrit 
Grammar, MuRdhabodha. in parts day after 
day. After this be had bis bath and 
breakfast of rice, ilsh and milk and took 
nothing till his evening meal. He worked 
till two and then went out visiting friends. 
His meal in tbo evening at about eight 
used to bo in English fashion with Muham- 
madan dishes. 

Another account from Ram Mobun’s 
servant. Ram Hari Das, gives a fuller picture 
of tho ways and habits of the reformer 
probably in his later life at home. It is 
reproduced hero verbatim— 

"no used to rise very early about 4 A.U.. to 
take coiT^ and then to have his morninti walk, 
ocoompiDieu by a few persona. Ho would 
generally return home before sun-rise and when 
CDgaced in morning • duties, Qokul D<is N^pit 
would read to him newspapers of tho day. Tea 
would follow ; gymnasiics : after resting a little 
he would uUcad to correspondence : then have 
iua dally bath, breakfa'^t at 10 A.il. ; hearing 
newspapers read : and hours siesta on the bare 
top of a table ; getting up he would pass bis time 
cither in conversation or in making visits. TilQn 
at 3 P. M. ; dessert at 5 P. M Eveuing walk t 
supper at 10 P.iL lie would sit up to mid-night 
conversing with Inends, Uo would then retire to 
bed. again eating his favourite cake, which he 
oilled ‘■ilahla” Wien engaged in writing ho 
would bo alono.” 

But above all bo was a truly pious man. 
Ilis cook who know him from long and 
nccompantod him to England boro eloquent 
testimony to his "punctual piety" as "tho 
worship of God was Ham Mohun’s first daily 
work,” His religion made him a mao of 
thoroughly democratic ideas as may bo 
illustrated by an incident in his later Hfo. 



A &A9PUT LADT 
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While ^ralkingODe morning in Bonbazar, the 
Central Calcutta of those days, be sanr a 
vegetable-seller, just like those occasionally 
to be found even now in that quarter, looking 
for some one to help him with his load, so 
that it might be placed on the head to be 
carried to its destination. No man was low 
in Ram Mohun’s eyes and without the least 
hesitation and with a natural grace, dressed 


as he was in nice clothing, he advanced and 
lifted the basket to the head of the man. 
There were many men taking their morning 
walk, but how many would have revealed 
the inward man through such a simple act 
of kindness— an act such as Wordsworth 
speaks of — 

“ that best portion of a good man’s life, 

fits little nam>Iec3 uoremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love” 


THE AWAKENIING OF EGYPT 

Br EDWARD ASSWaD OF CAIRO 


T he inauguration of the monument represent* 
ing the Awakening of Egypt has been 
celebrated in the most sumptuous way 
in the centre of Cairo Station Square, in the 
presence of His Majesty King Fuad I, Hia 
Ezcollency the Righ CommisstODer. (he 
Members of tho Diplomatic and Consular 
Corps, the Senators and Deputies, the Ulema, 
the Dignitaries of the Churches, the Coder 
Secretaries, the Senior Government Officials 
and Senior Officers of the Army and Police 
forces and other notabilities, who enjoyed 
one of the most pleasurable meetings ever 
held thus to contemplate the nnveiUog of 
the statue of the Egyptian Liberty, j 



The garden surrounding the statae bad 
been closed in with tentwork richly decorated 
with Egyptian flags and tho Royal insigoia. 
Rows of chairs were placed to accomiDodale 
the many guests invited to taka part in the 
ceremony, also a throne for the King was put 
in the middle of the centre tent exactly 


facing tho statue Hi» Majesty was received 
by the Prince and NabiJs, the Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Cabinet, 
asd when he was seated, His Excellency 
Uostafa El Kahas Pasha read a speech 
felicitating His Majesty and tbe nation 
upon this iinportaot occasion and the 
recognition of a talented Egyptian artist, 
Ad ode. specially written for tbe circum* 
stance by Ahmed Bay Shawky tbe Poet 
Laureate, was (ben recited by a member of the 
Department of Public Instruction, after which 
the wrappings were removed from tbe statae 
which was greeted with applause and enthu- 
siasm. 

The statue is an allegory symbolizing 
modera Egypt as a woman throwiog back 
a heavy veil from her face and touching with 
ber magic band the bead of a sphinx 
stretching its paws in preparation for new 
activity. It possesses simplicity, force and 
intellectual significance, discarding superficial 
realism for the clarity of essential truth. 

Seen in its true geniality of rosy granite, 
bathed id Cairo sunshine, it has more than 
one reflecbon of tbe astounding relics of the 
Kighteenth Dynasty, of for example, the 
features of tbe yonog Tut AoLh Ameu. 

Those heaps of stoce carried from Assuan 
to form one solid rock at the gateway to tbe 
Capital of the land of tbe Pharaohs do but 
mark Egypt’s claim for her ancient glory 
which had long been acknowledged lathe 
early times. 

Tear after year, Egypt will retrieve her 
losses which she sustained in tbe past, through 
the development of art and industry and by 
pursuing the realization of her aims with a 
Tiew to acquiring a tematkabla standing 
among (be modern states. 



America Spreads its Wings 

You caa leave lladlev Field, at New Brunswick, 


of Hsht, see the sun come up somewhere around 
CheyeoDe, hop the Rockies at daylight and drop 
into San Francisco around 4 : 00 u. m , Pacific 
coast time, or seven o’clock, New York time. 


■sr T Vnst rlntEi^A of Npw York citv at 12 • 15 co^t time, or seven o’clock, New York time. 
I in Chi™. , o'ciock. “at '‘S 


Kl-SSrtWo'ua dawa a pathway' |l.e 4t‘Sip^ “Sells' 


alone six billion candlepower is used in the beacons 
that aid the ships to land. 

An accident on any regularly established airwae? 
is a raiity. The msoranco companies have r* 



Start for a Light at Heady Port. The 
Beacon of the Port is to bo noted 


VroTi Iho r.raycos that Lead North from Battery 
to tUc blj-.scTaprta that Line the CbicsRo 
Uivet IS vuw ililes tmt )U'*t a cotnlmt- 
atyC .tltorpoon’s thde. Hopping off 
iro’n Hrsdiy piejd aluhis tn 
Chicago in Time (or Dinner 
or c-nououcs the right to 
Nio tnnAuco at L iv in. 

Next day 


coganised this fact hv aruending their policies (o 
pay the same tirnelHs for aerial accidents, on 
reimiar commercial routes, os they do for death 
meet in such waips as fallmg downstairs in your 
own home, slippiag on a baoana peel, or beta* 
run down by an automoblo. 
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Growing Preciou? Stores 

Grawins predoos stone thit are more perfect 
even tlian nature can make them, and finally 
prodndn:; a gem tint ^ill be entirely new, is the 
task that Georca Everett Jlirsh, chemist by msht 
and packer hv day, has set himself and his 
associates, E. Jlenzel and Frank E Chalks. 

These gems are not imitations, but are ‘'gronn” 
from the very substances nature nsea to create 
her own rubies and sapphires, and these sob- 
stances are made into one crystalline mass, called a 
'houle,” perhaps veishinir as mnch as 100 carates. 
There are onSy two sems which Mr. Marsh does 
'not make. He can make the diamond, bnt at 
such high cost that the natural jewel is cheaper. 



Mr. Marsh inspectins the Flame through 
a Shielded Telescope. 


The other gem which ia not made is the emer- 
'ald. It IS easy enough to obtain the raw 
materials for emeralds, but the element which 
contains the green coloring for the crystal invan- 
ably tarns red under the heat necessary to fuse 
the substances. 

The success Mr. Marsh has had in makiug 
synthetic stones is largelv the result of his appli- 
cation to a bobby. lor twenty one years 
he has worked in his laboratory at night 
Three years ago ho finally conqnered the 
ruby and the sapphi'e, and now they have 
become regular commercial jewels which may 
be had m almost any jewelry store »n the 
country. 

After eight years of patient effort, the sapphire 
was sncccssfuliy analyzed and not a trace of 
cobalt was found- The color was doe to the 
presence of a very small ' percentage of feme 
oxide and a form of titanium- That was the teal 



Uncut leweli with “set and unset, which were 
Grown in the Uasemeut Laboratory 
from Chemicals 


James Dasset, French Scientist, who has 
developed Process for making 
Diamonds from Coal. Intense 
Pleasure is employed to 
ettetl Crystimzation 


birth of the synthetic aapjihire so far as its 
chemistry was concerned The eouipment coosLts- 
of a high-temperaturc flame produced by i ’ 
gas and oxygen, directed sertically dor- 
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find cbiomic for rubiea— 'which must be ot mo 


CO-OPEUATION IN AGIIIODLTDRB 


Dr SANTOSII BlHARl BOSE, L. id. 
■ Agriciillural Slalion. Yisva-Bharali. 


T he term co-oporalion is very etetio, 
cspeoially, when it is applied to Indian 
Agrioultute, because there are so many 
factors that govern it, that it is a looR w®? 
off, at present, to reach its goal in tho truest 
sense o£ agricultural co-operation, which is 
found now-a-days in some of the most 
advanced western countries. There are at 


reduction in prices, to which the producers 
woold havo gladly conceded, as the 
between the two parties would have ^ been 
greatly curtailed owing to the elimination oi 
certain factors, that produce that 
But these factors are not easily to be le* 
moved, especially under the present citcun • 
stances, that prevail in our country. 


nrpsent SO mao7 links to be united together, ine aosence oi orgapisauon, . 

P.^®. ., *. praotloally feasible to tackle all communication, transit facilities, 


that it is not ..-—v - — ---- - 
the problems, at a time, to attain its end. 

Kow let us pause for a moment, and 
Dondet over the whole situation, The first 
Question that arises, that who are tho 
rroducers, and who are the consumers? What 
aro the relations that esist between them ? 
How and to what extent, these relations aro 
maintained ? What do the producers think 
at tho time of preparing their cropping 

schemes? *1, u u * 

The distance between the bulk of con- 


various other local technicalities in 
connected with agriculture, make thep ‘ 
mediate factors govern the situation u • 
intarrnptedly. Both the parties—consume 
and prodacers -pay tho penalty, 
both of them resent. Under such 
stances, the producers — naturally got bao^ 
and reduce the totalacreage under cnllivatioa 
producing only that much as is required lO 
local consumption generally. Thereby curtail- 
iug, to a considerable extent, the extra 


Ine Qlbiauvjo ucfc,, 0 V 5 ii fcuc wu- tut,, w ^ uuuaiuciuuia . 

ciimers and that ot the producers is far and supply for the great bulk of consumers, that 
__J i;..„ «... __J _:j. «. — Neither party 


wide. The consumers try to get the best and 
the cheapest thing and thus to bargain them- 
selves; while the producers want to fetch 
the highest price for the produce of the soil 
at the expense of the consumers. Thus there 
is really a tug-of-war between them. Bach 
one tries to bargain at each other’s expense ; 
and that is quite natural 

The consumers know that they are paying 
Inf) much to somebody, other than the 


producers, on the other hand, the 
Lndocers think, that they 


^Todneers tmme, that they are getting much 
i,.=Q from some body, other than actual con- 
nidts H.ad there been any opportunity of 
1 acquaiotancos. then tho matter would 
Voen compromised to a great extent. 
ThrcoSumuR ..ted lor . 


live far and wide from 
is thus benefitted. . , . 

By merely meeting the ordinary demaou 
of food, other amenities of life aro not 
attended to, which are generally met at the 
expense of exchanges of tho produce of the 
soil. On the other hand, owing to the 
paucity of supply of produce in the market, 
and the subsequent high price, tho consumers 
ate compelled to curtail other necessary 
daily expenses, just to meet the daily rations 
of any food any how. Now the question 
naturally comos, whero lies tho solution of 
the problem ? 

There is an eliminating factor that governs 
Uie purchasing power, of the consniners, who 
oau purchaso much less than is actually 
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regaiTed for consumption. In 
he can restrict bis budget. But 
invests somethiDg for which 
he 'Wants a fair return, 
otherwise that would be 
a loosing concern. Conse- 
quently, be must try to find 
out something that pays him. 

It is, of course, possible to 
fix a price, but it is not 
possible to make tlie custom- 
ers pay that price. Air. AV. 51. 
Jardioe of the United States, 
Department of Agriculture, 
has truly remarked that there 
IS practically no agricultural 
tomniodity, which is so 
essential for human existence 
that substitution cannot be 
made for it, at least in part, and 
thia possibility of substitu- 
tion destroys any efTectire 
aibitrary control of price 
over a period of tioo. 


other word. Agricultural section of the Institute 
the producer Keconstruction, Visva-Bharati, b: 







Potato Store Uoasc^Outside SrisikeUa Farm 


It is often said tbat the Indian cultivators 
nxe very oonservative. It is quite true, as 
the circumstances compelled them to be so 
Now, how would it be possible to make them 
grow much mote in order to meet the demand 
of the great bulk of the customers ? It is 
quite possible for tbcm to increase both the 
yield per acre, as well as the acreage under 
cultivation, provided the question of disposal 
of the produce is solved. 

This can be eiTected in two ways. Firstly, 
it can be facilitated by quick and cheap 
transit etc, while tccondly, by making 
provision for effc'Ctive storage for a defioile 
length of time. By quick transit, the problem 
oi can. hn sALved. tn aoni/i . 

but there is a I'mit of human consmoption, 
beyond which they caosot go. Th® con- 
sumers cannot naturally overstock their 
daily necessities. On the other band, the 
producers cannot grow each and every crop 
continuously, as each has got a respective 
Season and for a short time only. 

The produce of tbe soil, either must be 
disposed of then and there, or to be stored 
for future consumption in a most effective 
way. It can be either stored m the shop 
01 at the place of disposal By effectively 
stoiing the produce, the producers can com- 
mand the market directly at least for a good 
length of time and thereby getting a reason- 
able return for their labour and money. 

With this end in view, the policy of the 



Potato Store Hoase—Interior, Sriaiietaa far®. 
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framed. Some years back, when the Agrical- 
fural Farm was first started at Sriniketan, 
it was the aim of the Uuiversity to demon- 
strate to tlie local caltivators that wasto- 
barrea-lard can not only prodtice so many 
crops Uide ^hdeni Rexiew, August, 1926) by 
follovMuc a judicious system of crop rotation, 
ecot’omy m manuring and irrigation, by 
C'oserxation of soil moisture etc, but, 
fiiat the produce of the soil, whan grown on 
on extensively scale, can be stored most 
effectively for the better market in future. 

this store-house has been built with the 
object of storing potatoes of the Visva- 
Bliarati farm, as well as that of tho neighbour- 
ing cultivators. A nominal fee at the rate of 
(2) two annas per maund will ha charged 
for the period of storage, which generally 
comes to between font to five month — April, 
May, June. July, August. Visva-Bbarati will 
get Ua. 187-8 as., per annum (300 mauods 
X 10 as. at two annas per maund per month 
for five months) ie., in the course of two years, 
the total sum. of the cost of the house will be 
realised *, while tho individual caltivators 

Months Difference of temperature 
(inside room) maximum and 
minimum-average of OOdays. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

April. Not bystemtically recorded. 

^lay. 4.3. 

June. 3 S. 

July. 2 5. 

August 27. 


Tho following points wore taken into 
special con^idcraliou while storing potatoes. 

1. rrow!>ions were made for a free 
circulation of air in every direction of tho 
roam in order to keep tlio dilTercnce of tho 
in<^ido temperature, between tho maximum 
and minimum, witliin a rcionablo margin. 
Tho greater tho ditrercnce. between tlio maxt- 
iniuii and minimum temperature, incide the 
ie.<.ni, tho larger tho perccntjgo of loss, 
owing to certain chemical changes that take 
placo mklJo U.o tubers (potato). In other 
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will make a fair profit out of hi3 return by 
thus storing. , 

Potato is generelly sold at the ° 
the harvest at Rs. 2 per maund but atter 
storing for a period of five months, one 
maund of potato will at least, fetch 
Thus after deducting an allowance for tout 
shrinkage and wastage in weight during tho 
period of storage, and ’as well as for house 
rent, a clear profit of Rs. 2 per maund might 
bo obtained. This is likely to create an 
incentive for the cultivators to grow more 
by adopting better methods, and by increas- 
ing tfae total acreage under cultivation. 

The following experiment was conducted 
last year (last soasou) and the result of the 
first year is given below : — 

ABSTRaCT STASilKXT OP THIS EXPEEillCXl 

Potato (grown in the farm) stored 6(J 
maunds in April. 1927, Total loss in weight 
from shrinkage and wastage,— after five months 
from April to August, 27, 10 mounds (approxl* 
mate). 


Total loss in 

Prevailing local 

the wt (monthly) 

market price per 

due to sbrinkago nod 

maund 

waslngo. 


(3) 

(4) 

Md. sr. cbh. 

Rs as. p 

0 • 30 • 2 

1-12-0 

2 - 2 . 

2-4-0 

2 - 33- 

2 - 12- 

1 - 11 - 

3 - 8- 

2 - 0 - 

5 - 0 - 

9-2-2 


Rom arks 


(5) 

R. 8. 

SO mds. X 

1- 12 Rs. as. 


— 87- 8- 

40 X 

5 - Rs 200- 


word, the inslds temperature of the store 
room should be more or less uoiforin. 

2 Tabors were covered with sand during 
tho months of Juno, July, when the pjtato- 
motos Rooerally appo.ar. Caro was also 
taken so that heat might not bo developed 
iosido the stack. 

3. Lime boxes wore placed at intervals 
in the recess of the windows, for serving the 
purpose of disinfectant, as well as for maln- 
UiniDg dryness inside tho room to a certain 
extent 



ina^r^, errors of fact, clearly trro^xeous views 
* ’ *? 4 contr^wns, and eiUartals published xn this Review or tn 

<Aii o”>r.-»; Ji^Wer reasosiably be hild on the same subject, thfs section 

eon^,!2^. 7”^ ds. owing to the Kmduess of our numeroiii 

always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 

mLn^ « ‘* Qenerdly. no cnUeism of reviews nnltjoLcs 

ifw&em ^evi^ ^ Wnlers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.— Editor, 


Professor Radhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 

Db. B S. Gciia’s RE/oixorn 

_ lo the Jnly number of the ZIo>kni Reviem 
D « reiterated bis clianres (op 6l-6J)8camst 
grOj- Radbaknehnan's second Tolume of lodian 
rhilosephy. As he wauls 'catesoncar answeis 
from me ; jt will be best to take his objections 
seriatim : 

, 1> X Y.Z. asks me whether Prof Radliakrisboao 
IS a medical pracottoucr and assammz that be is 
pofj areoea that cousenvwutly he con'd not ha^e 
looked into all the Tolumcs of the Br. Uedical 
^nrnal but oust have borrowed the ostract from 
Rai Oihadur Snsh Chandra Bisu’s lotroductioo 
to Tosa Philosophy. As I am not a miud'r^cr 
as X Y 'i, yjpears to be, I cannot ‘catcironcally’ say 
whether Prof. KsdhakrUhnan looked into every 
issue of the Dr. Med. Jour, or not, hut it does 
appear to me that there is a third possibility which 
ho has overlooked, namely, that without bavins 
hunted all the issues of the Br. M, J and without 
even turnins to Rai S. C. Bssu Bd.’s .Toca Philoso- 
phy It was quite possible for Prof. Radhakrishnan 
to come across the reference m the course of his 
vast readinz and then have it vended bv actual 
reference to the particular issue of the Br. Med. 
Journal. 

2 and 3. So far as his references to the Sans- 
krit classics sro, as a reference to Prof. R’s book 
will show, wherever sectional and not pase refer- 
ences are given, there is no need to mention the 
particular editions which are quoted unless there 
are ditTerences m textual readings. When the 
Professor refers to Vijnanabhiksu’s comnieofary he 
sues the sectional references and does not mention 
the editor’s name. This is not intended to be a 
discrimiaation against Hai Bahadur S.,C. Basn. for 
the author does it as a general role with regard to 
all the Sanskrit classics which he uses m his 
writings. If he turns to volume 1 of Indian 
Philosophy -XY./. will find Prof. K. writing— “the 
biblicgravW at the end of each chapter is by no 
means ezhausUve. It is intended mainly for the 
guidance of the English reader” <!’• 12)- „ 

L X.\ L argues that because Prof. R. occupies 
the chair of Philosophy in Bengal s premier Lni- 
versity he should have known the Bengali works 


on the Vedanta and lungmes the grave situation 
created bv a Berrotn Piofessor of 0\.forJ writing 
ID Latin and not meutioninz a*iv Philosophical 

B tion lO English I hope XT2 knows lus 
where soi-h phoiiom»Di taka plies but I 
should have been gnicful if be luu gives a 
concrete lostauce instead of leaving us to the 
consequences of his imagiaatios There is however 
one slight thing which be has id miud. namely. 
Prof R 3 book has been published by the Libnrv 
of Philosophy 10 Ecgland and is mainly Intended 
for English students os the sentence quoted above 
from bis first volume will show. 

5 It IS true that a scholar is supposed to be 
familiar with the history of the dovelopneut of 
bis subject and as such the particular views which 
go to make it up. but if he is expected to know 
the histones of all statements he comes acroas 
IQ bis r^iocs It IS certainly expecting too much 
Not having more than a general acquaiuiance I 
cannot claim to know what passes oft as research 
in Pbilosoobv but certainly the branches of science 
with which I am familiar will regard any such 
thing as preposterous In th's pa^icular instance 
about ■‘Nitrons Oxide” etc., Prof. R. has borrowed 
with due acknowledgement the passage from 
William James’ I’ancfier of Religions Experience 
(p 387) where there is no reference to show that 
it was taken by him from any other writer. Uow 
conld then Prof. R. bo expected to know the 
indebtedness, if any of ilium . .Tames to the 
Lahore Journal ‘’Arya” to which Rai flahadur S. C. 
Basn is said to have contributed in ? 

C Lastly. Prof. R.’s book on Indun Philosophy 
has been fogUy apnreciated among others by 
Bertrand Russel. Loid Haldane, Prof- Perry etc., 
and has mow for the siihiecf recognition eien w 
such ftaudan icorks as the Lncyelopaedia Bntan~ 
mca. Whether S.Y.Z. considers it a creditable piece 
of work or not does not impress a layman like 
mysdf. specially as his own qualifications to speak 
on the snbiect are unknown. If he had the courage 
to disclose his identity, one could have known 
the valna to be attached to his opinions. 

rinal Etply of X.Y Z 
I guess from Mr. Guha’s epistles in the 2Lxkr,t 
Rnieio that ho is m touch with Prof. Radha- 
knMinan. If so, he could have saved himself much 
tronble if, instead of speculating about F0ss.bilitie3. 
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te bad obtained from tho professor n aimplo the Tantra texts had been nublishod la 

statement to the ofTect that he had not, script Iodk before Sir John WoodroSTo intereaiw 

extract in fp'cstion from (he I^ato Rai _ Bahwur himself lo the study of that class of “terawre. 

S. C. Basu’s "Eisv Irtroduction tol'oua^Philosophv.” Raja lUni Mohun Roy drew the 

hut from 'sci.no other oublication, which lie could paolio to the Tantras.. and sordid 

have nati.ed As Mr Oulia has net adopted this Sris Chandra Basu la his Cati^hism of HmamBm. 

stra'fihtforward course, my suairestion that the On this point I havo nothmtt to add to 

' • • ' 'f _-i- ' wroto ,Q tli 0 July 3/ot/ern /Jancu;. I would asK 


profes^r took the extract from Ur. Basua book 
still remama worthy of serioua consiaeration. 

1 ''aniiot lay claim to the vast readintr of Piof, 
Radhakrishnan and Ur. Quha. But amonu the 
smaU numhet oi •ouhVifationa on snme BubiwU in 
Arabic. Bensali. Endieh, Gujarati, llmdi. Marathi, 


I wrote in me juiy jiuutr?* ncvtcw- * «iwu.v» 

Mr. Quiia to consider whether ho has really said 
anything more than or essentially different iroin 
what I did. I would remind Mr. Guha of what 
t haye stated previously, w%; that .Mr. 
views in Question were suhsecineally included in 
bia “17.iaw rnlmrlni'linn In Vn'r.i Ph»lnor>nhv.” WhlCU 


Paniabi. Pashto, Persian, Sanskrit. tJrdu etc., hia “Easy introduction to Yos.i Philosophy,’ 

whith, I have read. I have found tho , passage in was published before Prof William James's work, 
onestion only in two publications, puhliRhcd before A book on Indian philosophy may bo ‘ hishly 
Mr. BadhakHshnaa’s book. viz. the British Medical appreciated" by distinguished persons who have 
Journal and Ur. S. C. Basu'a book. Hence 1 have no special knowlcdgo of tho subject and yet not 
made the supcestion referred to aborc. bo a creditable piece of work. 

2 and 3. There is. sn far an I am aware, only Mr. Cuba refers only to appreciations of bis 
one printed edition of Vijoanabhikshn’s comment- friend’s work but tho volume under reference has 
ary and that is puhlish«*d in the Chaukhamba also not been “highly appreciated. " e. g in ilfmti 
scries. I find in Prof: Radhakrishnan’s book a by Dr. Tnomas of London, in The /nfemohonni 
reference to ■Vijndnahhikshu’a commentary, p. 451 n. Jtenew of Missions by Prof. U W. Schomerus of 

In the foot-note. p. 761. “Prameya-ratnavati p. 8" /n x rr.* j...,. . v.. 

what does “p" indicate, as “p.” generally stands 


for page ? 

So far aa I am aware, the opiv printed edition 
in Devanagari ch*racterH. wiih English franslations. 
of Baladeva’s Govindu-bhasi/n and Prawiewarofnrrtali 
19 that bv Mr. S. 0 Basu. The ortginal Sanskrit 


lialle (Germany), in tha Hindustan Heview by 
Prof. Malban). and in tlio Btiuir and Oiissa 
Jieseareit SocUtn's Journal by Pandit Umvsh Misra 
of Allahabad. 

The sewoad volume of the professor's work 
has been published only roccntly. 8o far as I 
am awaro, no new edition of the Eocyclopacdla 


texU of these works are also available in BergaU Dnfannica has been published after the appearacco 
characters. Mr Qiiha should have smd distinctly of that volume. 1 do not thercfoie, understand 
whether his friend used Ifr. Basus edition or how Prof. RadhakriRlinan’s work (I mean Its 
whether he reads the Becgali script and used (be second volume) could have 'Von for the subject 
latter, , , ,, ^ mt» i a , r'XJOgnitioD in, the” the Encuelopacdia idritannica. 

In foot-note 2. p. 3?8. he to Bajadova’s . I conteRS I am not a hero fiko Mr. Guha or 
Prdmeuoratnavali. p. 14.’ . What does p mean hta friend the philosopher. Possibly that is why 
here ? It does not certamlv mean page ' If it I have taken shelter behind anonymity. But 
means paragraph, that appears to be a pre^f that my auonyroily may serve one good purpose also 
the piofcasons irdebfed to ilr. Daeu s editjonatd tu*.. my views ma- be taken for what they are 
translation of. that work, although he has not wort^ without my name influencing the reader in 
acknowledged it v judgment in any direction. 


Editor’s Note. This controversy m' closed, 
ituitor. The Modern Review. 

The Highest Mountain in the World 


4. Mr “ Qiiha tries to be humorous at my 
expeDses, and asks me to give him a concrete 
instance of the kind, imngined W mo onlv hr way 
of imperfect analogy. How ia it po^pibfe for me 
to give a concrete ioRtance ? Prof. Radhakrielinan 
is $ui generis in leaving severelv alone the nhilo- 
Eonhical writings in the language of a region in 
which he ocenpies the most important chair of In the issue of the Modern Review for 
philosophy. So I am. 1 hope, not to blaujo if I Augu^ Mr. Salya Bhusan Sen. in uia article 
cannot discover another pbiltNopher who has on 'The Highest Mountain In The World” 
actually been capable of such a unique feat of Mys. “Sometime about the middle of tho 19th 
scholarship and enurtesy, , ^ . Century the . Trigaometrical Survey of India 

Mr. Guha refers to the fact of the work having extended their base of observation to the foot of 
been rubhshed in England and its being mtended the Uimalyas and from this newlv attained base 
for Lt ghsh students 1 confcjis I do not understand fiomu day between November 1819 and Jannarv 
what that fact has got. to do wiUi exclusion of they observed a mountaiu peak at ‘^7'59’ 

nbilosonhical wntirgs in Bengali from the work. 3 “N.Ij. and 80’61’ 7" Em. which on measurement 
t wonder whether Mr. Guha can by any yszsimni to be tho highest mounuln m the 

J world, for a rose to an altitude of 20002/t; 

nublXhPcl Owmgtoour ignorance no name was currSd for 

st?de&^ '‘“d intended for English this mountain^ peak. At a meeting of Uie Roval 

.Its VuS'‘?Se a 

On ' alter Col. Everest, tho late Surveyor General of 

India " 

It 13 not clear whose ignorauco tho writer 
j«an by our ignordiice”. and where accoiding 
to mm no name was current for Uus mountain 


If&dbaVrishran wrilea •- 
I?'.'!; o' S t John WW. 

wu,.hrf," Ho <s M liio“ iL’t'mSa"? .TSLl* ‘“i. >'1. »here '.i'toiaii? 
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peak, bat apparently he ia supportinsr these Eds- 
hsbmea who insist on calling the peak by an 
English name, and insttty tnetr doing eo by 
alleging that Indians were net aware of its 
existence and had no name for it. The desirepf 
Englishmen to call the highest mountain peak in 
the world by an English name is intelligible, but 
t^ne support of yonr contributer who appears to 
be conversant with such matters is not. 

The fact is that before its so-called discoveiy 
by the Trignometrical Survey Party, this 
peak was well-known, and had. and atitl 
has an Indian name, which I believe is 
familiar even to school boys. And It was not 
only a peak known in India but also in 
Europe, and by its Indian name too. It is not 
^sible from Bengal unless one goes to out of 
the way and not easily accessible places in Dar- 
jeeling District, but it is easily visible from the 
neighbourhood of Kathmandu and other parts of 
Nepal, where it has always been known as Oann 
Saaker. Its Tibetan name ’■Jomo-Kang'KAr 
apparently is a variation of the Indian nam© 
Some years before November 184*^. which accord- 
iDg to your contnbutor is the earliest probable 
time of its discovery*’ by the TngDonjeincal 
SorvCT Party, the Oerman explorer Hannaon 
SebUgentweit bad icdentifled thU peak with 
Oann Banker^ and ever ainc© then <t la known m 
Oeroiapv by its Indian name Oaviii Saoker . and 
this same alwavs appears in German naps and 
books of Geography instead of 'Everest”. It is 
the Trgcometrical Survey Party who were 
Ignorant of its being a known peak and having a 
name, and probablv a'so of its having b^n 
identified by an Eoropean explorer. Since then 
their ignoraflco and mistake has been recognised 
hy competent British authorities who aie fiee 
froEQ racial bias m such matter. It la tong ago 
that lit. D E. Freahfleld, Gold oi^dllist of the 


Royal, Geographical Society of Great Britain, aud 
sometime president of the Alpine CJub, eopperted 
the identity ot Everest with Gaoii Banker before 
the Royal Geographical Society. His paper was 
published in the Proceedings of the Society Yoi 
viii, New Series, as well as in the Geographical 
Journal for March 1893 (It has also been reprinted 
in his book entitled 'Round Kanebaojanga”). 
Other British books in which the peak’s having 
the InduD name of Gauri SanLcr is recognisi’d, 
on which I can lay rny bands at present, are as 
follows, in Percy Brown’s ‘ Pictnresaue Nepal," 
(here is a sketch map of Nepal in which this 
peak is named as ‘ Gauri Sankar “or Mt. Ever- 
est”. la Arden Wood's Geography for Schools 
ID India (l*>07i published by Mac Millan and Co, 
at paga 13J this peak is named as 'Mount Ever- 
est or Oaun Banker”. In Ijongroan’s Geographi- 
cal Senes for India, Book II. new edition (ID.’S) 
pnblisbod by Longmans Green and Co., at page 
MV 4 it IS noted that "the lotiiest peaks in the 
world are found in the fftmalvas Mount 
Everest (Gauri Saoker) reaches 2i)000ft”. Some 
English men. however, sliU insist on 
saying that Indians were not aware cf 
Its existence, and in giving credit of its 
■ducpverv” to the British Officers of the Trijroo- 
metnea) Survey Party of India- Your contributor, 
who waotv us to gam the credit of iJio discovery 
ot a still lusber peak, has made a bad begmsing 
by supporting them. 

Tbcnevi highest peak in the world whichhappens 
to be ID the Karakoram laoqe has also bees given 
(he Eoglivh same of “Mount Godwin Austin”, 
After another officer of the Survey of India 
Department inquire of its having the local name 
of Cbagen" If we support these somendatures 
or aro apatlictic to them, all the classical peaks of 
the Himalayas will some day have fotoign names. 

0. C. D. 


THE PASSING OP FANNIE GAKKISON VILLAliD APOSTLE 
OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Achievement of a Pioneer American IIowmh In Public Life 


By RAGINI DKVI 


T he pas'=iDg of Mrs. Fannie Garrison 
ViUard at the advanced age of eightj- 
three ;ears brings to a close the 
remarkable career of a famous American 
woman. July 5, 19J8. 

Mrs. Yillard was the daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist who cham- 
pioned the cause of the abolition of negro 
slavery in America — and whose name is 
eternally linked with the extinction cf 


slavery and a great step forward in the 
national history of the Doited States. 

Fannie Garrison was born in Boston, 
JHassaebusetts on December 16lh, 1S4L 
Her early years were deeply affected by 
the antislavery struggle in which her father 
fox years risked death at the bauds of mobs. 
She shared the liberality aud courage of her 
father and was his spirited and loyal 
snppoiter during those trying times. 
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Among her earliest recollections were 
those o( helping her father read proofs for 
the “Liboratoi”, his ruilitant weekly, which 
advocated, in addition to abolition, the 
causes of women’s rights, peace and 
temperance. 

At her father’s house Fannie Garrison 
came into contact with all the leaders of 
the abolition movement, such as the famous 
John Brown, Samuel J. May, Wendell 
Phillips, George Thompson, the English 
agitator Lydia Marie Childs and others. 

During the Civil War she met and 
married Henry Yillard a war correspondent 
of the New York Tribune who afterwards 
as president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road became a great railroad builder and 
developer of the trans-Mississippi region. 

Mrs. Yillard subsequently throw herself 
into the Woman Suffrage cause, being notable 
in her appearance before the Legislature 
and other bodies where she distinguished 
herself because of ber earnestness, eloquence 
and great beauty. 

Later she devoted herself to the cause 
of peace, founding tho Women’s Peace 
Society— an orgaoi7.ation based on tho non- 
resistance doctrines of her father, who had 
been an inspirer of Tolstoi. In 1921 she 
nas a delegate to tho conference of Ihe 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

She was n member of tho committeo 
which made tho first appeal for the establish- 
ment of Barnard College. New York. She 
was for several years a director and trustee 
of tho American Colleco for Women in 
Con'.latilinople. From ISSl to 1917 she was 
the owner ot Now York Evotting Pvvsl 
and ‘’'fho Naliou”. For tnenty-fivo years 
iho was president of tho Now York 


Diet Kitchen Association and for forty-e g 
years was its manager. She 
direct the work of the Tarry town and 
Ferry Hospitals, the New York Infirma y 
for Women and Children, the 
Women’s Work, the Columbus Hill t r 
Nursery and the Hudson River Mf steal 
Settlement ,,, 

She is weli-remcrabered by the 
residents of New York for hor sympathetic 
interest in India’s cause for freedom. 

At the funeral services held in her home 
at Thorwood, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. more than 
five hundred persons wore present. Hundreds 
of wreaths were sent by her admirers and 
from many societies with which she had 
been associated. 

In a commemorativo address at the 
funeral services, the Rev, John Haynes 
Holmes of Community Church recalled that 
in all her pursuits Mrs. Yillard liad ovideno- 
cd tho brilliant character of her father, and 
had possessed the courage to carry through 
her undertakings. Ho praised her as ooo of 
the most remarkable women of her ago la 
public life, and commended her noblo 
inllnetico upon her two sons, Oswald Garrison 
Yillard. editor of “The Nation” 

Harold 0, Villurd, editor of ’The Nautical 
Mogazino” 

In a notable editorial, the Herald Tribune 
of New York City paid her tribute as a 
notable Aniericon with a career covering 
an unusually wide range of public interests. 
She gave tlio best that was in hof for 
others, freely and untiiiugly. She will bo 
xomembered as a potent contributor to many 
good causes and a liigh example of disinterest- 
ed citiieushvp.” 

200 Sullivan Place, 

Brooklyn, Now York City. 


DIl’ERIAL GARDENS 

Tim OAl.lll^.s OF rm: iloovus in lusamit. The OAmuLv of Vki«aiu.e3 in Paiiis, 
Tiu. Oabijln- of P).t»r the Gke.vt jn Russia 

Bv JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, ha., Ph. n, ait:. 


I UAYK read with great interest and 
plvv^oro llio interesting aiticlo in tho 
.Uo.frni LVi iVir of Juno lUi.S from tlo 
Arihur lb Stater. F. R. O. S., on 
TU O.iJc,,, tho IndUu Mughal Emperon 
u aa«bnilr, I iho plca^uro of vUtUne 


Kashmir three times, and of viaitiug tho 
beautiful gardens, a number of times during 
these three vi6it.<i. I had tho pleasure of 
visiting tho beautiful garden of VcrsaiHeJ 
in Patls also three times daring my life, 
once in IbbD and twice In l'J25. Out of these 
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three _ visits to the Versailles garden, I 
exaaaiaed it very thoroughly and carefully 
during my last visit of July 1925. This 
examinatiou has led me to conclude that 
this Versailles garden, as it is at present, is 
an aUempt to copy the ICashmit gardens, 
especially the Nishat Bagh. The Versailles 
garden may have existed in some form 
before, but the present form is a copy of 
the Kashmir garden. There is one diQerence 
and that may appear to some a great differ- 
ence. bat I think it is a minor difference. 
It is this : We have the largo beautiful Dal 
Lata at the foot of the Nishat Bagh and the 
Salimar in Kashmir. We have not such a 
large beautiful lake, with its beautiful back- 
groand at Versailles, bat there an attempt 
is made to copy the Kashmir garden by 
creating a fine though small aTlificiat lake. 
The Versailles garden is more extensive aod 
vast, bat, after, all. it seems to be a copy 
of the Kashmir gardens. Let Indian visitors 
who have seen the Kashmir gardens look 
carefully at the Versailles garden if they 
happen to go there, and see for themselves 
if these observations are correct or not. Let 
Ereiich visitors who visit Kashmir kindly 
do the same. 

Now, it 13 a far cry from Kashmir to 
Paris. Bat, in this case, one has to remem- 
ber that a great Preoebmao M Dernier bad 
visited the Kashmir gardens when heweot there 
in the company of the court ofkiug Auraogzih. 
It is quite possible, that ou hts leturu to 
France, he may have suggested to some body 
in office the improvement of the garden at 
Versailles on the mode of the Kashmir 
gardens. 

Now, I had the pleasure of visiUng the 
beautiful and lovely garden made at Sf 
Petersburg (modern Leningrad) by Peter the 
Great I had the pleasure of visiting it as 
one of the guests of the Rossian Academy of 
sciences which, in September 1925, celebrated 
its bi-centenary. I take tbis opportonity 
to express humbly, but heartily my great 
gratitude to the Academy and to the 
Russian Government for tneir very hind 
hospitality. Now, moving about in these 
extensive gardens, I at once saw. that tbis 
garden was a copy and a better copy, than 


the Versailles garden, of tho ICasbmir 
garden. 

At Versailles they had not a natural, 
large, beautiful sheet of water like that of 
the Dal Lake at Kashmir. Though they tiled 
to make up for that want by an artificial 
lake, that was somewhat of a drawback. But, 
in Leningrad, you bavo a natnral largo 
expanse of the sea in front to stand in place 
of the Kashmir Dal Lake, though the surround- 
ings of that expanse of sea were not so 
beautiful as those of the Dal Like But the 
Russian garden is on a very large scale. The 
Kashmir garden may look like an infant 
before the Leningrad garden, but still the 
plan and the gioundworlc are the same. 

Now. it is known that Peter the Great, 
when he tried to rjKe Russia, held to bo a 
backward Oricotal A'latio country, to the 
level of an advanced European country, 
copied several institutions of France and 
other European countries Among those, one 
was the modelling of tbis garden But to 
me. it appeared to be a far better copy of 
the original Kashmir garden thin of the 
Versailles garden Cun it be that ho bed 
beard semetbiug of the Ka'shmir gardens ? 
Cao it be that he may have sent some 
gardener or architect to Kashmir to look at 
the ongio.'ils Tout is a question on which 
some inve'vtigatiou may throw new light. 

It may be noted here that the lllogal 
Emperors brought their taste of botiuliful 
gitdeoing to lodia feum the dicectioa of 
Persia, which is spoken of, by some, as the 
Home of gardening IhePahhvi Buodshiah 
of ibo Parsces gives us a section on a kind 
of ‘The Language of the Fiowers and plants” 
Jehaogir, who was very fond of Kashmir and 
who therefore said that be would rather like 
to lose India than lose his dear Kashmir, 
was a naturalist and was a great admirer of 
natural beauty. The gardens of Ka>hmir 
owe their beanty to him. I will refer those 
who want to know something of the visits 
of this Emperor and other Mogul Kraperors 
to Kashmir, to my paper on ‘The Visits of 
the Mogul Emperors to Kashmir (Jour. 
B U. R. A. Society vol. of 1917. My Asiatic 
Paper Part 111 pp. 1-ld. 



DISSOLUTION OP HINDU MAUUIAQE 


Br BASKIM CUASDKA LAllIltl 


D U. Ov.iir'a BIB liaa raised 11)0 quDslion. 
rrheallwr lha Hindu marriaso can bo 
dissnlrcd. Wo propose lo dlscusa it In 

"‘’^Sdtsamhifa Sara that a, Hanu Sarablla 
contained a lac nl slokaa, .tnaa very d.rarnU 
to-masler it. so Narad mada ■>". “''"''‘H ''‘‘‘X 
o! it called . Narad-Sarab.ta. 
made another nbriced edition ol that Staon- 
Samhita. which ia now bno'''" 

Samhita or hia Smriti. So the three SamhiK 
taa are rirtilailv cl one and the aaina peraon. 
named Mami, and . ‘*'“'”''''‘1,, "! 
importance. -Manu-Samiiita hv 
tains reraea lo the elfeot, lanu knows the 
real meanini! and aotiona ol Iho 
tbere S'* no nthpr person who knows so rouen. 
■Whatever ho ha^ saW he hrts «aid m accord- 
ance with tho Ve(ia. Cocan^o ho posso«oa M 
tho knowledge.”* KuUuka Bhatta eaves FaaU 
cannot be fflimd in Mono e Sranli. It le 
approved by ail great men. It 's haeed oo 
the Yoda and it follows Vedn.’ t Vnhaepati. 
save, "Tho euperioritv of Manu s Smriti lies 
in the fact that it contains what is doeenbed 
in tbo Veda and if there bo any other 
Smriti. contrary to Manu’s Smriti, it in not 
entitled to praieo.” From the'^e it follows 
that Manu-Samhita is in aecordaoco with 
the Vedan and that as the Vedas are binding 
on the Hindus in ail Tosas Manu-Samhita 
also is binding on the Hindus in all Toga. 
Kali Tuga not being excepted. 

The said Narad-Samhita contains the oft- 
quoted verse of “Nashte mrite pravrajit” &c. 
It means, “When the husand canoot bo 
traced, or is dead, or when he gives up 
household life, or becomes impotent, or when 
he is fallen, in these five cases of misforfunes, 
the wife can take another husband”. This 
verse ia immediately followed by four other 
verses to the effect, “When the husband can- 
not be traced, then a Brahmin's wife who 
has a son, should wait for eight years, if 
she has no son then she should wait fox 
four years, a Kahatiiya’s wife who has a 


* Mann 1-3 and 2-7. 

T Uva commentary on Manu. 


son, should wait for 0 years, if sho ° . 
son then she should wait for 3 “ .. 

a Bal'hay'a wlfo who ha^ a son, should wa 
for 4 years and if sho has no son then she 
should wait for 2 years and so on, Aftej 
that iieriod they should marry other persons. 

Wo havo sail! beforn that Narada-Sarnhita 
was compiled from Mar.u’s bigger Smriti. 
So llio ahovo verso may bo justly described 
as Mann's. Therefore. Mudhabacharya calls 
this verso as Mann's t A\nd tlio reader 
will romber that whatever is i>aid by Manu 
is said in accordance with tho Vodas. rhon 
this verso and tho four vorses that immedi- 
acy follow it aro in accordance with tho 
Vedas 

Parnsbar rloims to bo tho law-givor of 
Kali YuenS llo too has quoted with 
approval tliat vorso in his own Samhita. ** 
Thus ho too lava down, that the rule of that 
verso should ho followed in Ivali Tuga also. 
Narada-Samhita further says that tho la^ 
prescribed by that verso and by tbo four 
verses which immediately follow it was 
mado by Prajnpti Brahma. Then Veda, 
Prajapali Brahma. Manu, Narada, Bhrigu and 
Piirashar aro in favour of this law. Narada- 
Samhito further says that tho wives will not 
commit anv sin if they will take other 
husbands in the cases mentioned in the 
verso That verse provides that out of those 
five casos of raisbirtunes in four cases the 
wives can marry again oilier persons during 
the lifetime oftheir former husbands. Pandit 
Golap Chandra Sastri, M. A., B L, also is of 
that opinion +t 

The present Manu-Samhita by Bhiigu 
contains the folio vving verses : — 

“When the husband lives in a distant 
place, for purposes of religion, his wife 
should wait for eight years ; for purposes 
of education or for fame, she should wait 
foe six years ; aud for purposes of enjoyment, 


t 

I. 

n 


Narada-Samhita. 

His commentary ou Parashar-Samhita. 
PaTashar-Simihita 1-23, 
P^rashar-Sambita 4-24. 

His Hindu Law P,ui. 
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should wait for three years. “After that she 
should marry another person.”* 

Although this last sentence is not in the 
made in connection 
with marriages, tho purport of the last 
sentence _ necessarily follows. Specially 
because in Narada-Samhita the verse is 
immediately followed by four other verses, 
dpcribing the period for which the wife 
of each Caste should wait before marrying 
again another person. 


When the wife, being abandoned by her 
nusbana beiDg dead or the husband, or she. of 
Her own accord, marries aaain another person and 
gets a son by him, that son is called Paurnarvaba 
( ) son of the second husband. If she is 


chaste and goes to another person, then (hat person 
may marry her and if she abandons this second 
hnsband and afterwards returns to him. then litat 
fconi husbund marry /icr ayain.”t 
Vasista provides, 

"If the woman be raanied to one. whoso 
ancestora are not good, or whose condoct >3 not 
good or who ia impotent etc , or who has fallen, 
or who has hysteria, or who does whatever be likes, 
or who 18 permanently diseased or who is a false 
Bscetio.or who belongs to his wife’s gotra. (be woman 
should bo married again to another person.” § 
Katyayana lays down, 

“If the husband be of a different nationality, 
or {alien, or impotent or who does whatever he 
likes, or, who belongs to his wife’s aotra or uho 
(3 s/aie or who is permanently disabled, then the 
wife anould be married again to another 
person. •* 

Maine also is of the same opinioo.ff 
Thus we find that according to the Hindu 
Sbasfras, during the life-time of the former 
husband, bis wife can many again another 
person in the following cases 

(1) ^Yben the former husband cau not be 
traced, when bo gives up household life, 
(3) when bo becomes impotent etc, (4) when 
ho is fallen, (3) when ho lives in .a distant 
place, (d) when she is abandoned by her 
husband, (7) when she of her own accord 
abandons her husband, (S) when the 
husband’s ancestors are not good, (9) when 
the husband’s conduct is not good, (10) 
when be has hysteria, (II) when he does 
whatever he likes, (12) when he is permaneDt- 
ly disabled, (13) when he is a false ascetic. 


(14) wheu^ he belongs to his wife’s pofra, (15) 
when be is of a different nationality, and 
(16) when ha becomes a slave. 

, Then these Sastras support tho view that 
la these cases the former marriages are 
diasoired, otherwise the later marriages can 
not take place. If any one will argue that 
in all these cases the former marriages are 
not dissolved, then the conclusioa will 
necessarily follow that the former husbands 
too will be entitled to conjug-il rights equally 
with the later husbands. Surely, such a law 
is not sanctioned by our Sastras, Besides, 
had the contention been sound, then there 
would have been no necessity of providio^ 
that ita m/a csj marry again aaolbec 
person in tho cases mentioned above in 
4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14. 15 and 16, Because, 
after the maTtiaga of their wives with other 
persons the lirst husbands continued as 
before to be their husbands. Ooly two 
bnsbaods were provided instead of one, in 
cases of these misfortunes of the wires ! 
That is not intended by the Hindu Sastras. 

Had tbe argument bees sound, then there 
wonld have been no necessity for making a 
provision, as we have seen, that the former 
husband also can marry bis wife again In 
certain cases. * and that when tbe husband 
becomes a slave, bis right over his wife is 
extioguisbed. Wo shall presently give an 
example of it 

Besides, tbe reader will remember that 
according to tbe Ilindn Sastras, the wife may 
abandon her bnsband and the husband may 
abandon bis wife in certain cases. Moreover, 
the present Manu-Samhita also provides, “If 
tbe wife being enraged leaves the honse, shut 
her up or abandon her in presence of her 
relations, f All these support the argument 
that tbe former marriages are dissolved. 

Now we shall givo some examples which 
will farther clear the point 

Icdra, the king of Heaven, could not bo 
traced. The Kshatriya king Nahus was then 
governiog it Ha proposed to marry Sachi, 
the wife of Indra. She replied, “I do not 
know where Indra has gone or bis present 
condUioo. If he cannot be traced I will 
marry yoa.”§ 

Professor Haridas Bhattacbarya of Dacca 
University says that Saraswati became altcc- 


+ Manu, 9-17o and ITC. 

^ Vidyashagat’s Vidhva Vihah"*. P. 23 A 29, Mann. 9-l«6. 

•• Do Do Do P. 28. t Mann. 9-S3. 

j-f TTi« Hindu Law and Dsage. P. 112. t Mahavarat Dij'oga Parva, 13-4. 5, 

39-8 
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natcly tho wife of Brabiun, Yislmu aud 
iluhcshwar * 

IviuR Yayati was a famous K&hatriya 
Raja. Ho had an oxcocdinRly beautiful 
daughter, uamcd Ifadhabi. Sho first marrioi 
Haryashkya, tho king of tho Ikshaku dynasty. 
By him sho had a son. Then sho left him 
aud mairicd Dovadas, tho king of Kashi, v^ho 
was a very pious man. By him sho had 
another sou. Then sho loft him as well aud 
married tho famous kiug Ushinar, who was 
couversant with all the religion?. By him 
sho had a third son. Then sho left him 
also and married tho fourth line, tho famous 
saint Maharshi Viswamitra. By him sho had a 
fourth sou. Then slio loft him too. All the.so 
persons married JIadhavi knowing full well 
of her former marriages and knowing ibat 
those former husbands wero still uUvo and 
that sho had got sons by them. Then king 
Yayati and his his two sons Bucu and Jadn 
wanted to marry her tho fifth time in a 
Bwayamhaia ceromony. But sho refused 
and bccaino an ascetic.t This Para was 
the famous king aud ancestor of tho Paudavas 
aud Kauravas aud this Jadu was the fomous 
king and ancestor of Krishna and Bularam 

Radba also married ? Krishna while her 
former husband was alive. 

Ram after kllliog Havana said to Sita, 
“I leave you. You can uow marry Bharat. 
Lakshana, Satiughana, Sugrib or Yivisbau.”§ 

• IVe have cited before from Katyayaua 
the autboiity that when tho husband becomes 
a slave, his marriage is dissolved. Thcrotore, 
the wclhedncated Uraupadi raised tho ques- 
tion that as soon as her iiusband king 
Yudhisthir hecamo a slave of tho Kanravas 
by losing tho game of Pas7m, his right over 
Jjer ceased. Vidur and Bjiarna, a son of 
king Dhritarastra, supported bor contention.** 
When king Nala could not be traced, 
his queen Damayanti wanted to marry again 
another person in a Swayambara. Hearing 
tho annouDcemeut tbo king of Ajodhya 
hastened to marry her. Nala also went 
their in hot haste full of aniiety.f'f' 

.Sakya Singha (Buddha) gave up 
marry 


But sho 


When . - . , 

household life, many persons tried to 


I Bharat 1330. P, G3S. 

8 Itamayana, L^ka Kanda 117-21, 22 23 
++f,'‘havarat. SavaPatva, 07-7 ’ ’ . 

Mahavarat. Baaa Parvl Chap. 70. 


Ills wife, .although oho had a son. 
did not consent.* . , , , , , 

A merchant of Ujiaini had a diugubr 
named Ishl.D.r-thi. Sim w.ai married tJ 

ono, who left her to her falhc-rs houie. then 
her father gavo hor in marriage 1) another 
person. IIo too abandoned her. Inon her 
father married her tho third lime with 
another person. But ho aUo left her. Ihcn 
sho bocamo an ascetic, t 

In tho I8th Century A. D. Bijt R'O jl 
was tho Brahmin king of ilaharastra. IIo 
mado a social law fixing tho iinniigeaMo 
ago of girls. After tho law was passed, a 
gill was forcibly married before slin roiohcd 
that ago. But tho marriago could out bo 
consummated for certain rc.asons. .\ccwding 
to tho custom sho could not bo marrioil ag^in. 
But tho said Brahmin king held that tho 
marri-tgo was invalid and when tlm giil 
reached tho proper ago ho married her to 
another porsoo. ^ 

Even now tho Coolio Barondra Brahmins 
first marry their daughters with brido-groonis, 
mado of Kusagras«, and then many them 
with living persons. Even now lu tiio 
lliDilo kingdom of Nepal, which is gnvornod 
by Mnou-Samliita. niarnaffe is dissolici/, whoa 
tho husband becomes pcrmaucutly disabled, 
or when lie resides in a distant country for 
many years, or when tho marriago becomes 
unpleasant In tlicso cases tho wires are 
married again daring tho lifo timo of thoir 
former husbands. *• Even uow iu Biltar aud 
other Province?, if men of lCah.ar, Kurmi, 
Keot, Bhanook, llBuai nod of otlior castes 
will reside in a distont plnco for two years 
and will not support their wives during that 
timo, then tho marriages aro dissolved and 
the wives marry agaiu other persons. 

All these conclusively provo that tho 
Hindu Marriages can bo dissolved. 

We have in our Mahabharat-Manjari 
elaborately discussed it and the widows’ re- 
marriage and all other subjects relating to 
marriage quoting many Sbastras. From all 
these it is also evident that those, who think 
that tho Hindu marriages aio over-lasting, 
are mistakou. Notwithstanding these Shastras 
and these examples, if tho Hindu society 
could last long,* notwithstanding the social 
laws mado by the British Raj if tho Hindu 

* 3/odem Hcviciv, Januarv, 1023 Pago Oo. 

t' Nabya Bliaiat, 1329, 645. 

8 Jforfern iJcnejr, June, 1909, P.6G5. 

** Prabasi, Ph^goon, 1322. p,52G. 
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society conld last longer, then the Hinda 
society sviU sorely last still longer notwifh' 
standing Dr. Oonr’s Bill. Besides, lie wants 
to legalise what are enjoined by out Shastras. 
If the Hindu kings of old and the British . 
Kaj now and the Hindu princes of tho 
present day could and can make social laws, 
what is the barm if oar Legislatures will 


make them cow ? Otherwise, is there any 
chaoco of any social reform ? 

If not, then 

• Govinda Chandra Roy. 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA* 

(a nnviEw) 

By MAHE3HCHANDRA GHOSH 


Sti Aurobmdo has, la two sobstantM Tolomes. 
expoonded the piiociplcs of the Gua. In (he first 
Tolume he explains principally lie first six chapters, 
ssd in the second, the remamioK twelre chapters of 
the Glia. Out author cossiders tho Gita to bo an 
organio unity end has tried to defend what ho 
considers to bo its fundamental pciDCiples. Bo is 
not Lttcied ty any creed and haa not blindly 
followed ary paiticular coniinentator or commenta- 
tors, or any particular school of Fhitosopby He 
has philosophy of his own and it Is akin to (be 
Vuisfcfodiuifa Sciiool ot Philosophy. On this 
raais he has boilt a msimmcent superstructure. 
In DO other book do we find such an elaborate 
treatment of the subject. One may or may not 
accept his philosophy or his loterpretation; but 
the essays arc thonghtful, snugestiTe and cdifyimr. 
Ills style is clurmiog, cxpssition clear and defcnco 
bnlliant. 

W'e have not keen able to accept alt tho coo- 
elusions of the author. We may note below some of 
tho points where we ditTer. 

(1) TuRPP Fnnrsius 

Our author has based tho metaphysical exposi- 
tion of (he Oita upon the theory of three i^iru- 
rli/is as described in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Qila. These rttrusfms are (i) Ksfiara ( ): fii) 

Akuhara { sj'gi; ) and (in) PunishaUama ( ) 
XV. lG-18. 

Tho theory of AUhara phys a vetr important 
part in other parts of tho GiLx So it is necessary 
to uDilerEtand this theory before we discoss the 
theory of three Purushas. 

(a) 

It has been described in chapfpr. yiii. In the 
thirf verso we fiod the fol lowiog;— is 
tho Highest God ( asi 

• Du Sri .^liiroinVufo Ohosh, First 379. 

Price Ds. H; 5cco)i,/ : FP .)OI. 

Pibltshed bu Arua Pibhshinj liouse. College Street 
2Iirktt, Giieutia. 


. Vo) 


The eleveotb verso is about Akskira. To under- 
stood (his veise thoroughly, it is necessary to 
know three previous verses which may be tran- 
slated thus — 

' With the mind controlled by continual practice 
and Dot wandering after anything elao, 0 Partha, 
one by coostant meditation goes to the Divine 
Supreme Being t qtg pg h VIU 8. 

‘ Ho who thinks of the Seer, tho Ancient (or 
the Ancient Seci), the one who is subtler than tho 
sobtle, tho sapporter of all, of form inconceivablo. 

refulgent as the snn, beyond darkness goes to 

this Divine Supreme Being (gTSTtftnpr) 
7IH. O-IO. 

In these three verses Aimma Purusha (the 
Supremo Beisn) is described as the Goal. It is 
needless to aay that there can be nothmg higher 
than the Supreme Bemg. 

(0 

Tho next verse is on Alshara. 

“I will briefly declare to thee that state 
which (he knowers of the Vedas cal! Akshara 
( where-mto passion-free ascetics enter 
aod desiring which BrahntfKarya is performed. 
VIII. II, 

Tho sobiect-mitter of this verse is the same 
as (hat of (he previous three verses. Ha who is 
c^ed Parama PtirMsha in those three verses js, 
in verse, 11. called the Akshara ( )• Whom 
do tho knowers of tho Vedas call Aksliara} Into 
whom do pass.co-free ascetics enter? Whom do 
Dr^ntaeanM de«ire and for whom do they perform 
Brabmacarya? He is certainly Parama Purusfui 
ereater than whom none higher is and that 
Fararaa ih«nish<* is AkiJiara. 

(d) 

The next versa is the twelfth which describes 
how that nighest Being is to be obtained. The 
following is the thirteenth verse; — 

“He who reciting Om. the ono-syllabled-Brah- 
TTiaw , and rememberms He, goes hence abanlcnmg 
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to boJy. mdica Ilia Wshcal coal (qwflfH). 

Tito -U/Wa U tlcrcforo Iho Supremo bill. 

Hero tho BiKaVer la Krishna ami ho M 

aa Iho Supremo Hein^. So ,, , f««, i-^'rKM ca 

tUiitccuUi verse is that whoso, ut crlna Om ana diaptcr XH. Ihcro .ire a low \crsci ^ 

ihinliiKoi Ood, leases this body, reaches the worship. lu ono vmo IMI. D Ahum 

hiyhcbt cad. , , . asVi Krishna— . , .^,1 ivna 

'lliQ {olloains aro Iho next Ihrco verKcs.- Tboso derotres who . cvcrdiarmpniscd. »a« 

To tho man who constantly thlnkclh on me wordilp Thee, and ibaso who worship tbo 
and never IhinVclh ot anythinK else, to l io the .lii/aiJa— whieh of tliCiC aro Iho bcat-kooae 


who is cver-harmonistd. 1 am easy to 
OPaitha (VIII. U). Havinc «me 0 me. (hwo 
creat Bouls come not acain to birth which is 
etcrn.al and is the Tioinn of 
reached bichest perfection (Mlh H»). Tho 
even upto the world of Hraliuni. 0 Anun.^ 
and BO- Hut for them who have como to Ho Uicro 
is no birth acain. tVIH. ICh . 1 ,« 

The tame iJcinir .who la .dirimra in 

Verse 11. is described in vcrsca Id-lO as the kmi 
of hfa AVho U tho Bclne rfachmK whom nun over- 
comes icbiith? Ho is Iho buperau bclf and Ho is 
.^lAifuira, 

(c) 

Tho n''*! threo vcibob (VIII. 17— 10) 
tho day and nicUt of Brahma and tho creation and 
dissolution, At tho comma of 
every thiOB is dissolved m tho .dfi/oaio. ^ ^ 
Prabriti. The followinB ato tho next two verses. 

But there is anotlicr existence,— an A«/Mw 
higher than that AmUa. clcmal, whidi 
perish when all thioKS perish (YUl. 20). Tlus 
AvyaUaii called AUhara it is tailed 

liie highest goalt they who reach it rctnm not 
This is my supreme state ( VW, lit supremo 

^wlien ono reaches JAshara. onp d^s not return; 
hcnco Alcslutra is the Supreme Self. The JtsAaro 
of verse, 11. is here dcsenhed as tho highest goal. 
In the following verso (VIIL 22) tliat HAs/wro is 
called Pat ah Purusiiah t 5^;) 1. 0., tho 
Supreme Being:— ^ t> „ 

Ho. the Highest Being ( qt: 5^: )• 0., Parlha. 
may be reached by unswerving devotion to Him 
alone in whom all beings abide and by whom all 
this is filled (VIIL 22). 

1 (1) 

In cliapter XI. there aro two verses on Alshara. 
In verso XI. 18 Krishna is thus addressed. as 
Bhagaban by Arjuna: — 

‘ Thou art, to my mind. AAsAiaro I ) and the 
Supreme to be known (or tho Supreme Akshara 
and ono to be known); thou ait the Supremo 
support of the universe, thou art.unchangcable 
and protector of eternal Dharma : thou art etem^ 
Purusha’’ (XI. 18). Here it is said that he who is 
Aksttara la the supreme self. 

In another place in the Bamo chapter, wo find 
the. following verse: — 

iiere Akshara la described as higher than tho 


of Yo^aV' 

Krishna replies , ,, . „;,i, 

•T deem them to bo Uio 1 est m ^pga who w |a 
mind fixed on 5fo and over-harmonised, worsmp 
luo endowed with supremo faith (XIL 2). 

‘They who worship tho ..lA.i/jura, undefinabhN 
iminanifested, Onininrescnt, miihinlablc. 
iiromulabk), iminorablo, stcuidfast, controlling . tno 
seneea, jcgarding cverx'thlng c<iually rcjoicmi. 
in tho welfare of all creatures,— tliey vcriiy 
attain to me (XU. 3,1). But the dilllculty of 
those whoso mind is atmehed to tho unm.anilcstca 
is greater; for tho unmanifcsted .god is rcatUcu 
witii dillleulty by tho embodied (XII. tt). 

Hero Akuhara refers to tho Supremo SelR , 

in the abOTo verses two paths aro comparcu, 
viz.— Tho path of Knowledge (Jiiam) and tho path 
of dovotiou (Uhakti). Tho path of Koowlcdgo.is 
full of difllruUics but tliat of devotion is easy* 
Those who follow tho rath of devotion, worsnip 
.*pMH0 Brahnun, that ii. an antliropomorphio 
(3<w, whereas there who follow tho path of Know- 
ledge are worshippers of AnaUa, Akshara 
Brahman, The patfi of devotion may bo easier but 
that docs not mean that Sa^una Brauman is higher 
than AirfiHrta Brahman. The author of tho Qita 
m this chanter, established tho unity of both. 1“ 
verse ;1. KiisliD.a as Bhagavan says— “Xhoso who 
worship AksJtara vcnly attains to mo. NVhen 
It IS said that, tho worshipper of .lt«hor« 
to Bbagavan, i.a, God, it is evident that . Akshara 
i??d the bupremo Self must bo tho samo 
Being. 

Agaib there is a tlieory in the Gila that tho 
wcrsliipper reaches the object of his worship- 
Ihc worshippers of tho gods go to tho gods, the 
worshippers of the Fathers go to tho Fathers and 
thoso who worship tho Bh-agavan go to tho 
Bhagavan (VII. 23 ; IX 25). So necessarily tho 
worshipper of Akshara must go to JAs/taro. Now 
when It 13 said that thoso who worship Akshara 
atUms to the Supremo Self (XII. 3. 4). it is clear 
that Akshara must be tho Supremo Self. 

'Vo have discussed all tho passages relating to 
Akshara and we liavo seen that in every ono of 
these pessages .1/csfwra means tho supreme self. 
In eomo verses Akshara is called, Para Purusha 
or Parama Purusha. that is, the Supremo Purusha 
cyilL &-10, VIII. 22). So Al^shara is tha highest 
Ueiog and there is no other being which can be 
higher than Aksliaia. 

Now we are in a position to discuss the theory 
of threo Purtishas. 

TnHEE PURUSIIAS 

This theory is described in the following three 

eips. 

‘There are two Purushas in this world— the 
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Kshara { tK: ) and the Aksluna ( ). The 

Kskara is all beiDgs and the ^Ucshara ia called' 
Kutaslba ( 5?^?: ) XV, IG. But there is another— 
the Highest Purusha ( 5^: ) called the 


already seen that no other being can bo higher 
than Akshara, 

,Agaia la the verse. Krishna, the Bhagavatv ^55 
— 1 am proclaimed the Supremo Bemg ( ) 

in the vorld and in the Veda." 

This is not true. In no school of fho Vedas 


Supreme Self ( Tt.tnr'fr)' lha changeless Lord who has Krishna, or Bhagavan or Paramatman been 

called Purushotfama. The word ’Purushottama’ 
IS not even found in the Vedas. 


higher than the Akshara I am proclaimed 
Punishollama in Jthe ^orld and in 

the Veda (XV. 18). 

The above passage is pluralistic whereas the 
Ved'nta is monistic. The coramentatora have 
tried to explain this passage monisucally and 
have thereby made the meaning more obscure. 
Oar remarks on this pa'«agc are as follow 

(J) What js perishable or mutable is Afh/>ra- 
Here Kshaia refers to the material world. The 
word Akihara means the imperishable or the tin- 
mutable. In the Sankhya and the Vedanta and 
in other parts of the Gita. Purusha only is Akshara. 
But strange to tav that m verses IG. of the tilteeolb 
chapter of the Gita what is mutable and perish- 
able has also been called Purusha. 

(2) The Akshara ( ) has been called 

7r»taat/ia ). 

* The word 'A-ufa' means ‘heap,’ mouBtain, tbo 
BUttimit of a mouQtaio. the highest rKunt. etc. The 
word kulaslha. therefore, means 'slonctiog like a 
hear,’ ‘stablo like a mouatam' etc. 

This word has been used in two other places 
in Gita. In one place (VI. S) it has been 
applied to the 'Vrgi whose senses are enbdued, 
whoso mind is traoaail. and who Ipoks upon a 
lump of earth, a piece of stone and gold with 
equal eye. 


In tho Chandogva Upanishad, the phrase 

Uttamah Purushah" ( sgij; 3^: ) is used (VIII. 
12. 3' But there it does not refer to Paramatman. 
the Supreme Self, it refers to the Self which, when 
It leaves this human body, reaches the highest 
light and appears m its own form 

(5) The fact is that the word ‘PKnishoHama' is 
a technical word in the Vaishnava Theology, 
being a piedicate of Krishna. Govioda or Vasudeva. 
It IS frequently used iu tho Vaishnava literature 
ancient and modem 

In the Oita. Krisliua has been thrice addressed 
as PnriiAholtama (VIII. 1 X 15 : Xi. i). The 
literal meaning of 1I10 word is tho best of men.” 

_ In Fall literature the corresponding word is 
Punsatiama audit is an ep.thct of 

tho Bnddba and of tho^e who are on a higher 
level of perfection (Vide Dhammapala 78 ; Sutta- 
Ninala \erse S-U aud Anguttara Nil>a>a Vol, V. up. 

P T S) In the Sutta X. end Afig. 
the lajguage is— 

Kamo tc Puumtiama (Adoration to thee, 0 
the best of men) Both the books are canonical 
and the Sulta-Nipaia is one of the oldest of the 
canonical sciipiures and is older than the Oita. 
This idea and language seem to hate been borrowed 
by the Vaishnaias from Buddhism. 

(G) Krishna the Avaiara is called 
This word has two-fold meaning, vu~(i) the best 


.ul eye, of men (iil the Supreme Being. Krishna has been 

In another place (XII, 3) /tWitira has been placed bv the vaishnavas even above Brahman. 
led Atiiaslha as welt as Inetfab 0. unmanifested 


called Kulaslha as welt as IoetfabIe.,unmamfe8(ed 
omni-ureeent, untbiukable. unchangeable and stead- 
fast (Vide Snprak 

So in both these places Kulaslha means im- 
mutable or stabla 

In Pali literature the corresponding word is 
Kntatha ( ) and it means ‘steadfast’ ‘un- 

changing.’ 'stable like mountain’ etc. (Vide Digh-i, i. 
14, 5G : Jfajyhima, i. 517 : Samyut'a, m, 211. P.T& 
Editun). 

If we accept this meaning of A'ufirrtAa. it can 
refer only to the Supreme Self and the ^Ikshara 
of verse XV. IG also would then mean Paramat' 
man ie. the Snpreme Self. In that case (here can 
be no beirg which is higher than Kulaslha 
Akshara. ^Ve have already seen that this Akshara 
IS called Para Purusha or Farama Purusha 
(Highest Being ) 

li) But in the nest verse (XV, 17) , we find that 
there is another Ihmisha higher than 'Akshara and 
this Purusha is called Uttama Pnrusha (ggq; 

) Uightst Purusha) and Porawotmon 
{ TOTTSTt, Supremo Sell). This theory contra- 
dicts the theory of Akshara as fcuod in every 
other part of the Gita. 

(4) Again in the next verse (XV, IS) it is more 
definitely staled that Ha the Bhsgavsn is ^higher 
than not only Kshara but AAshoia also, we have 


According to many Vaishnava theologians. 
Brahman 13 but a ray of the Body of Krishna. 

(7) Now the question is— 

Is Pumshottama lutra-spatial or supra-spatial? 
intn-teniporal or sapra-tcmporal f 

(a) If He te "the Cosmio Spirit inTime” as our 
author asserts (11 270)^ if he be rntra-spatial and 
intra-temporai. then he is really Saguna Brahman 
who IS BO other than Kirguita Aksltara Brahman 
when it IS or seems to be in contact with5Iaya 
or praknti and who is therefore considered to 
I e inferior to Nirguca Brahman. For Ibis idea of 
Saguna Brahman, it is sot necessary to postulate 
the exi'itenco of a new Being called Pumshottama 
here. From tho standpoiot of the Gita, every 
(blog can be explained by means of Pratriti and 
Pnr iTitha (ue.,the sell) Here it should be noted that 
Purushottama is dilTureat ( 1 from both 
AsAora and Akshara (XV. 17). 

(b) If PoinshoMama be. tapra-spatiol and 
sapra-temporal. then aNo the theory of Ihirusho- 
Itama is useless— for AUhara is such a Being. 

Soweseetbat whether the Pninshottama he 
considered to be active or non-activc, the assump- 
tion of his existence becomes Eupeiiluoos. Over 
andabove this theory contradicts the fundamental 
prmciides of the Gita. 


Tho theory of Purushottama is. in fact, a »ai 
nava cult and is not Vtdantic. Our conclusion 


Vaish- 
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my Piakriti IX. 7), (mama JiruM- 

— my Maya Vil. U). But Iho mere use of tlie 

word “my" does not CBtablisU a real intnasic 

rcl^oa. 

(' d ) 

III 0130 jJaco Kii.shna says 
•’Tbo Uialnnaii (i. e. PraVntO 

. wLauicx .wo . is Biy ^oint) 3 In tliai I Pjaco Uio germ ; thtjoco 

Yet this is tue tlieory upon which our author cornea out tho birHi of all^beiugSi O Uharatx 01 

has based his whole supcr-struciure. , Iho forms (i o . embodied beings) ansing m all the 

(n) Prakrili and i'wrus/ia— We liaTO not also wombs, iho Mahal-Brahman their womb and 

been able to accept our author’s interpretation ol the I their gencnitlng Father \IV J.i 

relation between IVailTali and Piirtisha. In oao place Here God and I’raknli ato sharply disUnguished j 
he writes 1 — ono is different from tbo other. Uno is rather 

"In the Sankhya. Soul and Nature are two and tho other ilother. , . , . „ , . , 

different entities: in the Oita they are two This dualism cannot be metaphorically explained 
aspects, two nowers of oao self-cxistent being to bo monistic. It was and is tho bankhya view 

'• which has been accepted by tho author of iho 

OitiL 


that the original QiU did not contain this passage. 
If wc reject this portion, tho Gita \j’ill not bo 
mutilated; no other principle of the Gita ^depends 
upon this theory or is connected with it : m no 
other part rf tlio Oita is a similar tlicory found 
and in fact, every other principle of the Oita 
directly contradicts tlio rluralisUc theory of 
Jisk^jra, Akshara and Punishottaina. 

So wo may ccucludc that the verses 16*lJ of 
the fifteenth chapter are interpolations. 


a. 333). 

In another placo ho writes— , _ .... 

"In this highest dynamics Purusha ^d Prakiiu 
are one. PTahriti is only Ibe will and ino 
executive power of the Pmusha, bis activity of 
being,— not a separate entity but himself in Power 

Bat this interpretation of tho Gita is fundamen- 
tally wrong. Tho Gita has accepted the . dualism 
of 'the Sanhhya with this exception that 


( c ) 

la another place Krishna says 
At tho end of a ICalpa Q. o. world age) al I 
beings enter into uiy Prakriti 
LX. 7. 

Hero it may be noted that tho liberated persons 


insteadof m^y Punis/ias of the Sawkhva the gnier Into God (IX 61 : XVIII. jj) whereas at 
lorusha^pf tho Giujs .one. jQitaa meUpbysws ©adof aKalpa. all beings that are not liberated 

* ‘ ■ ■■■ ■ ■“ enter into Praknti. Necc.isrnly Purusha and 

PrakriU are distinguislied in IX. 7. 

( f ) 

In another pheo he says 
Under Me as supervisor, . Praliritl sends forth 


is dualistic. Botli Prakriti and Purusha ate 
eternal. The Praknti is, acordioc to the Gita, 
under the InQuenco of the Purusha but this fact 
does not make tho system monistic. I: should 
be borne In mind that oven that indnence is not 
volitiODolly exerted by the Purusha. The Pumsba 
is inactive. 


tlw ^moving and tho unmoviag (i. o. everything) 

ileie aiso Prakriti and Purusha are sharply 
distinguished. 

The supervisor must be different from what ho 
supervises. One asncct of Ood cannot supervise 
auotber aspect of Ilis. For example, God is both 
Jnamm and Stvam. we cannot say that God os 
Jnanam. is supervisor or God as Sivam or 
vice versa. 

< ff } 

The following verses describe the rclution 
between God and the universe 

Know that from me are the existences haying 
the nataro of Satlva. Rajas and Tamas. 1 am not 
in them ( ^ hut they are iu Me. 

VII. 12. Bewildered by the natures of theso 
.... - -- . .,v......>wo UJV.MXJ nuahties the whole universo knows not me 

in.cmtal3e"’ llmusWa iSSiSa ol 

g;?- JhoD*™. J, totem |o| 


( a 1 

We. moderns, consider the universe to be 
organic to God. But theie is not a sentence, not 
a word in tho Gita to indicate that us author 
entertaiued such a view. 

( b ) 

In ths CJla. 05 Jm iite Sarihjoi sj’stem. Pxaiiiii 
and Purnsha are antithetical entities. PraknU is 
active whereas Purusha is ever inactive. Prakriti 
IS chanm-ablo, mutable bat r«ni'hais UDchangeable. 
immutable. Prakriti has qualities : qualities form 
the iDlriDsic naniro of Prakriti ; Purusha is without 
nualilics ; qu.dilies aie extrinsic to Ponisba. 
lo be atteched to the qualities of Prakriti means 
honuago ; jo _ be free from qualities means 
'la .are altogether 
- ..^tivity of Prakriti 

depenUs upon the existence of Puruslm. 

»ut how Pmusha can iniluence Prakriti 


(Purusha) c^n move Lothw entit^TSiltil to But as there is no organic relation between God 

lurusbas influence is never acHuly exerted 


niauy places, used sncli 
expressions as ^ (svi Prak^iuriny 
iBaVm,. IV, G; IX. 8). PairiU-S 

Praknti.VlI. 1 5). (mamiia Prakriti— 


or in the evolution of Prakriti. In verse 13, it is 
said that God is above or higher tlian Praknti 
which means that God and Pakriti are different. 


( h ) 

Tho idea expressed in tho abovo versus is 
further developed in tho following verses ; — 

"By me, tho unmanifest, tho wliolo universo is 
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ESSAYS ON THE OITA 


filled. All entities dwell in ma ; but I do 
not dwell in theji. ( ) IX. 4. "yet 
tliesa entities are not ia Me ( ?[ ^^ », 

See tny diyiae Yogi, lly seU, though enpport and 
source ol these entities, lives not in the those 
entities ( q 1 IX, 5. 

Theuulverse is evolved out of Prahnti. But it 
is evolved through a mvsteiiovrs influence ot Qod. 
It is therefore said that the universe is in, or 
lives in or is established in God, For the same 
reason it is also said that Qod is the source and 
support of the universe. But from, this people 
may erroneously conclude that Prakrili is oreani- 
eally related to God. To dispel this notion the 
Gita adds these three sentences*— 

til Qod does not dwell in the univen^o t si 05 
) IX, 4. 

(ii). Thesg entities do not dwell in God { ’'T 
HrWT ) I^* 5- 

til') Qoi'a own sell lives not in the nnwerse. 
( 5T ^ ijdWt JWiniT ) IX, 5. 

If it were said that these expressions simply mean 
that God is not attached to the universe', our 
reply would be that oven that interpretation would 
prove dualism. The question of attoc-hinent or 
Tioa>attashincnt can arise ojly when there are 
dull or plural entities. 

Had PraLriti aod Paruslu been oreantcally 
relitcil, it wou'd have been isaul that Ood is 10 
tlie untverso and ths universe 53 in Qai It u a 
deflQite piinoiple of the Qita that to be U3>te«i 
with God’ or 'to bo God’ means ‘to pass beyond 
the quahtiea of Prahnu.” 

"Poasinu heroad the Gungia lie becomes fit lor 
Brahinan-liood.'' (XVI, 20). 

Tins means that m Brahm.an or in the slate 
ot Brahman, Ihete are quahtiea ol Prahiili, j. e., 
Praknti 1$ outside lirahman. 

Discussing all these pasaaecs wo arrive at the 
conclusion ihit VraWnti acd God aro diflercot 
eouties, ibat I’rakriti is not an aspect ol Ood and 
that they aro not organically related. 


, (lii) 
lanrjLSTiow 

Accordinir to our author Liboratlon. as described 
in the Qito. is to live in ' uachanzeabte conscions 
eternal being of Furushottama” fii. :f4t ) 

It 13 doubtful whether conciousuess, 'as we 
understand it. cun he attributed to the Self and 
God of the Gita. It implies chauga ; it 
involves memory, sensations, pen’eptioa and 
conception of the W'estem philosophy and 
iimnos, Duddfii, Afian^uro, cctuiin etc, of 
Indian ptnlosophy. All these belong to 
Praknti tVil. 4 ; XUL fl etc.l and cannot be 
attributed to I'urusha or the Self Even out aatbor 
has been cccstiamed to admit that this consciousness 
“is somethms very different from our mind coc- 
scion»ness to which alone we are accustomed to 
giro that name" u. 331. 


About the personality of tho liberated Self, cor ' 
author writes— 

. Gut nowhero in the Gita is there any 

indication that dissolution of the individual spiri- 

taal being into absolute Brahmaa - is the 

true meaning or condition of immortality” (11. 241, 
foot-note). 

Oar reply is 

a lt least there are two or three passages 
indicate that the liberated self is meiged 
in God The following aia the passages : 

U) 

“By exclusive devotion to lie” sa>*s tho Bha- 
gavan, ‘ 0 Aijunn. I may thus be known and seen 
in essence and entered ( 0 Porantapa. 
Xt[ 5i 

(b) 

"Bv davit 00 be knoweth. in essence, who and 
wliat 1 am” saos tho Bhagavau. "and having thus 
known me m es»csce he forthwith enters into 
( into That I e , JIo or God). XVIIf, 63. 


InVnr, ifitis said that pasciou-freo ascetics 
eatei into > Aksbara. 

in tbe (lireo p-iss^ges it is said that the Self 
enters into Goi The .Seif fir^t knows God. then 
sees him acd then eiir>'rs utto flim. Soul’s entering 
into Brahnuu tuoans loving Us separate peraouahty 
and bccouvag merged la Btahmau. and beaming 
Brahman ’ 

This w cota oeo iJ'H: U is borrowei from the 
Upacishoila lu I'm Prasna IVI) and Unndaka 
UnaD>''(iad (IK £ Si It IS said thit that (he liberated 
Self IS merged m Brahman leavicg behiai him 
name and iorm as rivers are merged m the 

(2) The word lir/ona-XinSitain tii, 32j V. 
24—26) which 13 the goat of the liberated Self msy 
incan etlmcdon in Brahman. 

Ci) To prove personal imoioratalily, onr author 
cates thico examolps. The first is the passage 
■»iay» wiiasHAjNJM'' (XII. b) wlncJi means ‘will 
\ivo in ir.e.’’' let act? mean efiiCt iwrauum. yi 
impersonal immortality, or it may mean a condi- 
tion before final liberation, lin second example 
IS ‘itiroMi dii3iii<i'. Tins ybra'ie occurs m (our 
plicestvur. 21: X. 12; Xf. 33: XV. 6) and means 
' Supreme abode.” This supreme abode is really 
the noumenal world where the sun. theiaooa aad 
hre do not I’ghcen (X7. C). So this phrase does 
not mean that the liberated Self resides there as a 
conscion) being. It may mean impersonal or super- 

B ssontal ciiiunce or it may mean • 'enstenco as • 
tahiaan'. H,s third passage is the pbriSe 
munayoh sari's from which he infers that all the 
sages still exisL The whole passage 13: — 

“t will again pwclaua the supreme Lenw- 
ledse, the best of knowledges which ml the sages 
BV) having knoam have gone hence to supreme 
perfection'* XIY, L 

Here nothing u said about continued personal 
extsteuoe. “Supreme— Peifectiou” does not sects- 
sanly mean conscious existence. 
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raonibor talvO^ tho place of the ircnitho eai>c, and 
ti.iib-litos: Tho inmister of llis Uiirluics^ luc 
Viuaiaja'' 

(111 'Tlic term Dia.ioiLa for a city-nW!?iJ>trote 
{Ilaithfi. p. luO). liistcau of aslunp Prof. Mookeiji “to 
take Uio li'oulle of consuUma thoEnghfah intnslation 
of the I^ijataj-aiifiun for the rou'cot moaning of tlio 
woid (haiijnm &nBlvnt” i?.) a meaning \rluch 
'lia*. lioon gheii by Elect al&o,inilr.Banciiis 

opinion, may I in all luimihty ask Mr. Bancrii to 
l.iko the trouble of conBiilting the St. Petcrobcig 
Dictiouaiy \\liieh quotes the vciy passage of tho 
J^ai'iUiiiDtfjiiii m Mhich the Ntoid occurs, 

but explains the wowl to moan a ‘tomx’ and not a 
‘boumiaiy’. 

(12) In lus llauha Dr. Mookeni has indnded 
a 2s\ite on ‘the Ait of the Ago’, 'of the Gupta Age . 
Hr. IJanciji "cannot undoi-stand what biiBinoss Piof. 
Hookerii lus to nitioduce this topic in a book on 
liaislu” (d/, JL). Yps; he cannot undeistand it 
bouuiBO he uinnot undeistand IhedifTeicnce between 
‘tlio ait t)! tliG Gupta -\go’ and ‘GunU Alt'. 

(a) "For tho standiioiiit of ait history tho two 
loigDS of K.u.-ha and Pulakositi II luvo genemUy 
liooii jududed in tiie Gupta period, a po&iUon 
justified I'Y the fact of tho actiul persistence of 
Gupta utlUue”. (Dr. A. K. Coonuraswamv in his 
btO'it wotk. Ilisloi'ji nf Indian ami Imloiifstan Att, 
p. Oil. I liopo Jlr. Ikmorji accepts Dr. Coomaias* 
wamy as an aulhoiity not mfenor to ins favoiiutc 
authority, Dr. (Sliss) luxiimisch. 

(b) la tho 6.nnc woik of Dr. Cooiua»w.auiy aro 
included ns examples of Gupta Ait, or more 
coinx-tly, of tlio art of ‘the GupUi Pcriwl, 3“2O-iGO0 
A. D” tho following;— 


On tho subject of Ajanbi, Dr. Mookeiji '"Tites. 
'Soino of tho best cx,implos of both sculpturo and 
luintinff for the period .U’O seen .it Ajnuti U'- to* 


ot nar&ho). Nowhere liHS lie dcscilbcd iVj.uita ast 
asQuntumt. "Yet Mr. liaiioiji dchveis hiinselt oj 


the following dclibcinto coinincnt — '’Prof. Jlookeiji 
is also not awaro of tlio fact tliat Aj.mla ^li.as no 
couuoction with Gupta aitl (M. J?) 3 Liy I in tins 
connexion prosent to Mr.. IkuieuI tlic foupwii'.’ 
i^ucliisioiis of some ait cntics of moi’O authouiy 
tlian ho V , ,, 

(1) "Tho epoch from tlic beginging of tho fo'ni“ 

to tho end of tho eighth century A. D. will.bo 

most titlybummarised .ncliitcctiually by a discnption 
of tho ix)ck-cnt Yiiiaias and Cli.uty.i houses 
of Ajanta.” tlhivcll. A/nicnl and Mcdiacial 
Aichileelure of Imlii. p. 131)]. 

(2) “Ajuit from toinplo urchitccluro the ait. of 
the Gupta pcnoil isillustmted by bomo of the e.iilicr 
lialls and ciiapels of tho splendid abbey of Aiaiit.i, 
Olio of tho groat universities ot tho tuna" {ILivciJ, 
-Ij nan llute, p- IS-IJ 

(3) "Among tho most mtciosting arohitcctuial 
inonniucnts of Iho Giiiita penod is the bo-uilled 


Vishvakamw CJiaitya IIouso at EUoia.” [lb. p. IS.").] 
(i) '“flio luintings m^ViJiains, 1 and ,11 .(o. 000— 


j luintings 


C50 A. D.) at Amiihi aio Jiai'dly to bo distinauishod 

‘ - Q,jpt.l 


iustjlofroin tho'C of iho Gupta peiiod sfiictiy 
dcfinctl as such" [Cooinaniswainy, llhioiu of hnliaH 
and Indonciian Art, p. OOj 

(j) "Of llat*:ooIod Icmplos of tho Gupta period 
thciois an intcrosting examjdo in tho Dci]J»li.in 
know'u as tlio Lid JClian’s temple at Aiholo in tho 
Bijapuv DistiiU" LO. C. Gaugoly, Indtan Archi’ 
kclnrc. p 14 J . 

0) The Aianta’Caves fim T'l-’:?.//.'! , ^rof Mookciji s.ays "Ll the Gupta poiiod woro 

mm that tho A/iuAfn. .u-o to bo found in llio cailiost 
(lamlhaiu sciuptiu'es (M. It. f'l In his opinion 


Baneijis dieriim that "Pjof. Mookeni is not .as)jainc«j 
A Gupta Drahimmcal 


(ill) ‘Dio Br.ihmiuuMl Durga temple at Aiholo"’ 
a few other, temples of the kiuic pUlo (lb. pp 
7vS-79): ni'iuui of Mi. Uiuciji’s ixitronising Kuv.wn 
tlut Pivf. Mookeiji ■mcludes thOM* wiUim tho 
bphoai of mlbioiu e uf OupUi .\j t !” fjf IQ As 
ivg.uu .1 the spbeie of intliionce of Gupta Art . let 
him umUi'«tmd it.-* fullest extent fwin Iho following 
Mmtciice of Dr. CiK.iuamM\.nny; "The inllucnto of 
Uuutn, -Ul wai h-lt not only thruiighoiit India 
aiul CejKui but f.ir boyoiid the coniines of Jiidia 
piyiK.T, Minning to the prosout iU>" [Jb i> 72]. 


there is no dilleiouco between v) ignis and subso* 
•luent dcitlopinnils ! 


I i'>f Mookeiii wiitci (Itiislia. p 1G3) : Desidcd 
ixuiiatlu Ktme of the Wst ox.uuples of tlio GiipU 
HywhjturcH .ire being lu-ought to light at Nalauda." 
Jlr itdiieiji not soeiiiK this ixi‘«sigo on tho same 
ivige he ixunmcntrt on. must lu.s'i tho following 
\eruut • "fhMu-d.ito knowlcilgo on tlio subject was 
esulcutly not lonsideuHl uoiest..iry by tho le.miod 
auUior of this IkjoIc .ukI theiefoie ho lines not know' 
of tmj reccutly discoieivd Gupta ait of NakuiiUr’ 




Composite Culture of Bengal 
lo concIudiBg his series o{ iUntainating 
studies oa ‘The Cultore Products of Beogat,’ 
Mr. Kaiuea Basu bas this wboleiome counsel 
for the Bengalis in The Visia-lihnrati 
Qmrierly (Sravan, I'^ISa, B SI 
Banlim Chandra Cbatteijee, Jlra. Haraprasad 
Sastn and Desbbscdhu ChittaraaDjao Das used 
alike to deplore, with great truth that tbe Bengalis 
seemed to he the moit eelMotgettwl raca o( ladia. 
It IS surely obvious that io order to be true to 
any ideal, whether of Arrau of Semitic ongio 
they roast first of all be true to themselvea. If 
Bengal will but shake off her habit of oblivion 
uothiug can preveut bet attaiuiog to tbe height 
of her inherent Genius. If both Commumties 
cet back to, and take their stand on their original 
Troth, they will there find on cause for difTerencea 
or quarrels, for as our IIindu-cum>Hustiffl devotees 
of the middle ages pointed out. there is no 
diiTerencp between Bam and Bshim. The Muslim 
. poet, Firdausi, has also freely acknowledged. 

Whoe’er shall read the It^ian's book will find 
Both pleasure and enlighlepment of mind. 

Nor IS Ibeio anrthing in their precept day 
outlook , which nerd keep these two atster* 
comiaiiDities asunder The wealth of symbolism 
which la tha outstandisg cuKuial acUievement of 
tho nmdu mind, may continuo to be freely availed 
of bv the Muslim, as it has been in the past, to 
enrich his own literary and artistic output ; while 
the sense of brotlierbocd which is the rrowniog 
glory of Islam, can well serve as a Tauch-needeil 
examp'e to the separatist Hindu. It is indeed a 
pity that, instead cf their respective cnllural 
attainments beioc used for mutual help and 
uplift, they should be allowed to be exploited by 
self-seekers to farther their own ends by promote 
ing artificial antagonisms. 

The Quran savs : God has granted io eiery 
peoph a prophet i/i tis oicn longue. B./tn Jlmdii 
and Muslim will find Prophets who have spoken 
in their coommon languase. Benjab.— from 
Rammohan Roy down to Rabindranath.— to whom 
both can and do Jook np for inspiration and 
guidance on tho path of loving service to their 
common motherland. If but llindu, Mo'Iem and 
Christian of Bengal would join hands, this 
magnificent composito culture of their Province, 
with its exquisite blend of Oiieatal and Occidental, 
Arran, Dravidian and Mingoliao, Vedicv Baddbistic, 

. Islamic and Chnsuan factors, could well show 
the way to the larger synthesis of Ureater India 
that IS yet to come. 


Peace has had a War Basis 
The itadras Chnstian College ^[agaxlne 
tviiting editorially on tba Renanciatioa of 
War. which is so much being tilted of, 
makes this thoughfful observation: 

It ts sigQifiiant that for the first time in history 
first-rale wor'd powers have under discassioa tho 
possibility of renoaneing war as a moans for tho 
sctileiueot of intern itional dilTerences. Whatever 
may be tho claims that are made for inlerDational 
taw and policy it is fairly apparent that for a long 
timo the entire structure of international relationship 
has been resting on n war bisis. The pijr«uasion of 
the diplomat has depended to a large extent on the 
force in whose name he speaks, Tlio ability to 
negoliato favourable understandings ia too often and 
^ unduly irfluenccd by military or naval power. 
Even peace itself lias baa a war basis, and nations 
have deluded 'hcmselves into thinking that the best 
way to preserve peace was to be artnoil to iae teeth 
for war At last the world is begmmrg to under- 
stand that armies and navies aro not peaco instru- 
ments. It used to bo thought that they were built 
and maintained to meet the requircmonts of war ; 
now we begin to see that wars sooner or later have 
to be made to meet the reqmremenls of military 
forces Even loternational law baa allowed tniii- 
tarism to grow and flourish under its bentga rogis. 


Hermitages— the Spriag-head 
of Indian Cmlization 
Io an enumeration of 'The Gifts of Aryans 
to India, in The Hindustan lieimv, July, 
Professor Jadnnath Saikar, C. I. B places 
"the institution of hcrmitases, which vrero 
distinct alike from the city oniver-ities and 
celebste monasteries of Christian Europe." 
at the top of tbeno all, lofty spirituality, the 
spirit of sysfematisins every branch of 
tboaght, ordered imagination in literary 
or artistic creatiou, the grading of people 
into mofually exclusive castes, and honour 
to woman while reiectiog matriarchy and 
polyandry. Says Prof. Satkar : 

The most powerful and most beneficent factor of 
Aryaa icfluence consisted in the hermitages of the 
Amis, which grew na in what is popularly called 
the epic ago. t. e.. after the Aryans had advanced 
to the fertile Oacselic valley and established large 
imd nch kingdoms, with crowded cit.es and mognN 
Pcent (Auits, and peace and leisure for the pcpulo- 
nos. 
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of political Biioocp. and moralitr in 
forest a** described in llio Maliabuarat „n„;prn 
Hereto lay tho liuo spnou-bcad of Iho 
civilisatina of tho liindui. and llus ^YO owe cDhrc*/ 
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• The hermits or Tiishis ^sho lived in Uieso forest- 
homes (fajiorans) were not lonely recluses or celi- 
bate anchorites cut cfT from the society of women 
and tho family. They formed family Bronp3j 
living Viith their wives and children, but not 
jiursuim; wealth or fame or material advaiiccmoOt 
jiko ouhnary householdora. AU their attcntioa was 
devoted to tho rraoUco of virtue and tho cultivation 
of knowledge. Thus they lived in tho wond, but 
wero not of it They had frequent touch with tno 
cities and the roy.al coui^ by means of respectful 
invitations to tho domestic ceremonies of tho Kinpa 
and rich men, and the visits in.ulc hy^ tho latter to 
these henuitapes in Uio spirit of pilarimiRC. Thfcir 
pupils included their ovin rhildren and alM bqya 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits. 
shared their toils, studied under them, and servcu 
them like their own sodb. Then, when their 
eduration was completed, they would bow down 
to their gum, pay their thanks-offerlnu (t/aw/iuini, 
and come to the busy world to take their places 
amouK the meu ot aotiouv 

Thus, the ancient Hindn University, willioul 
being riRidly isolated, was kept at a safe distance 
from tho noisy luxurious capitals and pave the 
purest form of physical, intellectual and moral 
colture possible in any aae, it we leave out naWtm 
science and mechanics. Learning was developed 
by the Rtshis, who woro maintained in learned 
leisure paitly by their pupils’ foraging in the 
ownerless woooa and fields of that ape nod partly 
by tho Rifts of Kings and rich hous<>holder8. 

These hermltapes were as efTectual for tho 


in Uio Naimish 


UVIIIMUOD Oi im; Ilinuu-, uuu v. '' Tr_»,r«nnlrt 
to UiO Indo-Aryans of Uio earliest or Brahmanio 
age. 


Muslim Contribution to India 
K tho Aryan gifts aro six. Prof. Sarcar 
enumerates in liis ostimnto of ‘Islam in India 
in tho Prabttddlia Bharata. Augast, ten 
distinct contributions of tho Moslems to tho 
coniposito cultnro and national lifo of India: 

What were tho gifts of the MasHm ago to 
India ? They were ten : ,, 

( l ) Restoration of touch with tho outer worid. 
which iucludcd the revival of an Indiaa navy and 
wvboTVue tra'ic, toth cvf wW/Av had. heem lost 
since the decline of Iho Cliolas. 

( ii ) Intern.il pcaco over a largo part of India, 
espociaiiv north of the Yindhyas. 

( hi ) Dniformity scenred by tho imposition of 
tlio same tyno of administration. 

( iv ) Uniforraitv of socid manners and dress 
among the upper classes irrespective of creed. 

( V ) Indo*Saracen art, in which the, mediaeval 
Hindu and Chinese schools word blended together. 
Also, n new style of arclnterture, and tho promotion 

jja tiitcuw iwr 'uw ol industries ol a refined kind ( e. g., sbavri. 

PTomntion of knowledge ond the crowtli of fterlous mla\ mg, kinklmb. muslim carpet, etc.]* . 

llteiatuie as the cathedrals of nicdtajv<al Europe. yt) A common /tnoHo /roueo. called UiDuasiMi 


bat without the unnatnral monachism of the latter. 

Lecky remarks about tho celibate clergy of the 
Catholic world : The etTect of tho mortification 
of the domestic affections upon the general 
character was probably very pernicious. In Pro- 
testant countries, where tho marriage -of the clenry 
is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been moduoUvo 
of the greaiest and most unequivocal benefits. 
Novshere does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those 
gentle clerical households vvhich stud our land, 
constituting, as Coleridge said, 'the one idyl of 
modern life,’ the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the centre of civilisation in tbe remotest 
< village— Among the Catholic priesthood, on the 
other band, where tlie vow of celibacy is faithfully 
observed, a character of a different type is formed, 
winch with Teiy grave and deadly faults combines 
some of the noblest excellences to which humanity 
can attain. (/7w/ory of European Alorala cabinet 
ed ,_ii. 137. 331 335). This evil was avoided in 
ancient India. 

The Brahmins of old enjoyed popular venera- 
tion and social supremacy, hut they u^ed their 
mfluence and pre'tigo solely for the promohoa 
of lemniEg and religion, and not for ennclnng 
tliemsehcs or gralifyirg their passions. The 
nauon as a whole beuefited by this arrangemeDt. 

only m a purely Hindu State, 
population and with science and 

thmeal arts m a simple undeveloped cooditiotu 


^kesa sylvan retreats 
thwiV^Jv systems of philosoph'®' 

^ -w,? branches ol 

Pvr. Witness the vivid scene of the 


or Rekhta. and an official prose style (mostly tho 
creation of Hindu muDBhis writing Persian, and 
oven borrowed by the Maratha cfiilnises for thoic 
own vernacnlar). 

(vii) Rise of onr vernacular literatures, as the 
irnits of oeare and ecoaomlo prosperity under the 
empire of Delhi. 

fyiii) lloDotiieistic religious revival and Sufism. 

(ii) Historical literature. 

(x) Improvements in tho art of war and 
civilisation in genoTiil. 


Development of Indian Numerals 

A. A. Krishnaswami Ayangar, Ksq, M.A. 
L.T., writes thus about ‘The| Development of 
the Numeral Systems in India’, in the fourth 
inetalment of his contributions on “The 
Hindu Arabia Numerals’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic 5oc?cfy, July.. 

One noteworthy feature of the development of 
the numeral notation in India is its 'progressive 
contiauity • and growth— one system leading on 
to the next and getting itself absorbed m it, 
imbibing now life partaking the essential principles 


* There is nothing like it m tbe notations of 
other nations for examples, there is hardly any 
point in common between tho earlier Attio nota- 
tion and tbe later Qrcck alphabetic notation. . 
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of the old and the new. Wo have seen how the 
Iterative and additive notation of the Kharoshti 
numerals lent as it were its Brat four symbols 
to the Bralimi notation and got meruod in it. 


Co-operation in Russia 

Id an informative article in the Welfare 


Agam. the Brahmi mumerals did not advmce Wellock M. P. gives an indi- 


further than a few hundreds, since the word- 
numeration developed alongside of it with the 
place-value principle and arre'ited the growth of 
the non-positional notation Otherwise, \y 6 shonid 
have, had. even in Indin. .a kind e/ ezfensi/m 


ik..! ' *uo priuG/pac rinM la <fio oo-aperacive syotem 

ol_ the non-positiooal notation wjih a periodic are as follows : There is first of all a net work 


cation of the big strides that Russia has 
taken in Co-opcration. Besides bis eiperionce, 
Mr, Wellock gives figures that tell: 

Tho principaf links in the Cooperative system 


and dots for numbers greater than 1,0CKX witness 
al'o the two-fold alphabetic notation, one before the 
invention of the decimal notation and another 
after it ntilizins tue positional principle and the 
zero There has been also similaily a two-fold 
word-nnmeial notation, one non positional and the 
other positional distinguished by the wav in which 
the Dwandawa compounds (coatafniog the numeral 
pamef) were dissolved, the one by ‘oi’ and the 
other by ‘and’, the latter presuppusiog the exist- 
ence of the decimal notation (iide 3uhler's Indian 
PalaeograpJiy.) 


Teaching a Deaf Child to Speak 
Ur T. 0 Nawathe, a epeoialist in the 
Education of the deaf, writes on the above 
subiect in T/ie l^cgiess of Education, July. 


of rural town and industrial Co-opcrafive Socie- 
ties Above these in rural areas, are District and 
Regional Unions. Above these again are the 
untons of tiie five autonomous republics which 
make no the Union of Socialist and Soviet Repub- 
lics. while ControsoFUS unites the whole lot, and 
also the town and industrial societies. 

There are now 2G 0^7 rural societies, with 
ahont 60000 stores I5'S town societies with 
llttOO stores railway worker's societies with 
20l)0fitores iSl District Unions, and 5 Region il 
Unions, There is a rural store for every -’690 
nersoos, while (heir total membership is well over 
“.OiKifiOO 03 agaiDsS l.COOOOl) m 1015. It is 
estimated that more thm oue-thicd of the farm- 
steads 10 Russia are organised in Co-OTierativq 
Societies with a capital or over £30.000.000, half 
of which IS borrowed from the State. In 10J6 
the lota) «ale« oi the rural Co-operativee amountca 
to £1735^.000 which is a four-fold increase ou 
192 1. 

These rural Co-operatives work od very low 


After the establishment of deafness is announced distribution costs, and sell at prices at 10 p. o. - 
forever, the child, if found speechless, may belter than private stores. It is estimated that they thus 
be brought to the teacher pt the deaf at the age increase the purchasing power of the peasantry 
of nx or tecen. The d^f child.is as good mentally by nearly £13000000 per year, 
and physically as . his hearing fellows and his The membership of the town Co-operativea 

■ ■ donbled between 192^ aod 1026, boing 5060000 at 

the latter date. Their total capital is £o0C00,0W 
aod Iheir tohil sales for 1926 amonnted to 
£247, 876.000. It is estimated that these Societies 
save the workers who are members of them 
£30060.00 a year in the way of cheaper com- 
modities 

Tor 1923-26 lie gross turnover of the Co-oper- 
ative Societies amount^ to £736,022000, of which 
£4422.292600 represents retail, trade. O/„„th0 


Will can be operated upon so mach so that instmc- 
tion may safely be imparted to him orally. 

How this IS possible is now to be seen. The 
deaf persons cannot Lave sound images as tbo 
gates to receive sound are closed. But kind nature 
has applied them with the sense of touch which 
enables them to feel, not exactly the sound itself 
but the vibrations oi the sounding bodies. They 
are first asked to imitate to give out voice from 
their mouth, or more correctly from Iheir larynx. 


by seeing the teacher’s mouth open and bnnging tot:d'’T^o of the country m the year 1926-27 


the larynx m action. In the absence of imitation 
on the part of the deaf (o put the , larynx into 
action, or more accurately into vibrating condition, 
the help of their touch sense is resorted to. The 
reason is that as the ear hears sound soanding of 
bodies if there is a medium like air between the 
sounding body and the ear, so in the case of the deaf 
tbo medium is their touch sense to feel ih not the 
sound as sound but only the vibrations of the 
sounding bodies ; for independent of the sense of 
heanng, sound as sound has no existence m 
nature. They are asl,ed to place their hacd‘< on 
the teacher’s throat i. e. the sound-emitting place, 
and imitate to produce voice. The imitation at 
once results in giving out vocal sounds as desired 
by the teacher. Thai only iby imitation the 
vowels and the consonants are .taught and then 

the language teaching is a mUent and arduous k , -j— . ^ 

task as in the case of child who is taught language India m an efilcient condition several thousand 
by his mother in his infancy by way of untinug years ago and it could not have flourished without 
repetitions. some means of educating people m this art of dental 

— relief. 


3^1 p a was done by the State 44 pc. by the. Co- 
operative Societies, and onfy 22 p. c. by private 
traders. 


Dental Edacation ia India 
Dr. J. J. Jlodi of the Grant Medical 
College Bombay traces the history of the 
past, present and the fnture of Dental Edu- 
cation in lodia in The Indian Denial Itcticiv 
for June. Regarding Dentistry in Ancient 
India vie read : 
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* Regarding Iho position of dental edacalion 
in modem times the writer says : 

In the early eighties of the last century there 
came in Bombay an English Dentist — one Mr. 
Stephen— who so undertook, to tram pupils to learn 
Dentistry. Ue had five pupils, I am told, who on 
finishing their training under him, set themselves 
up in practice, and iu their turn also took up pnptjs 
who in their own turn did the same. Thus did the 
dental profession grow* to its present extent and 
its scandalous state. That state is that the tulk 
(05 p c. ) of the Dental profession is composed or 
unqualified men . and it is entirely due to the total 
want of fauluies for systematic dental creation 
in India, and neglect on the part of the Govern- 
ment to stop this mushroom growth of these un- 
ciualified men. The first official attempt at dental 
education was made hy the Government in 1906 by 
establishing the Chair of Dentistry, which I have 
now the honour to occupy, in the Grant Medical 
College fram 1906 to 1923 is a far cry, and yet the 
Government did nothing more in that dacction. 
than makiug pious promises The absence or 
facilities lor dental education in India, for there is 
not one single Dental School and Hospital m tins 
country, is a stain on the fait name of the. Qovoin- 
inent But now thanks to the efforts of Sir Leslie 
WtlsoD, the Governor of Borabav, and the finaiicial 
help of the Trustees of Sir Cuxrimbhoy Ibrahim 
Memorial Fund, that stain will soon be removed, 
for Bombay by the end of this year will have the 
SirCurnrebhov Ibrahim Dental College and Hospital 
—the first fulUtledgcd dental college and hospital 
of India. The opening of this institutton will bo a 
historic event in the history of modern India, tor 
through its portals Dentistry will, after a lapse of 
scvetal centuries, offici.'iily come back to India, the 
land of Us birth. 


Eosland .->1 Uio time wlicn .llio sreit 
Tyndall was being severely criticised. la ms ^ 
fast address ho had said .that the time 
when science would see m matter the promise 
potency of mind. This was a heresy to , 1 .. 

a number of criticisms appeared against mm la 


imiier 01 criiiyis.ua appcucu . 

Mtess. Pratan (jjiandra Mazoomdar paid a visii ^ 
Tyndall, and in the course of his talk the S^, 
trt lUn Pfifnef addrcss ana 


lo'dian mystio referred to the Belfast 
the criticism in the papers. .Pratap. Mazoomaat 


rne cnucism m 1110 vapors, riauiv, 
expressed sympathy with Tyndall and rcterrea m 
some of the ancient Upanisbadic conceptions 
reUtioa between matter and mind. Tyndall sam . 
"Your words are a great comfort to me ; the iigni 
once came from the East : the light, will «avei 
again from the Eist.” And in all humility I 
there is one domain in which India still, naa 
a message to give to the World. In the domain 01 
objective sciences the West is groat, and we miisi 
sit at the feet of the West to understand mor®, 
spirit of observation and experimentation. But there 
is another domain in which. I believe, India 
a mess.aga for the world : to understand the right 
mind of India we must make a study of ancient 
Indian culture. 


French Engineers in Kabul 

We read iu the Bulletin of the Iran 
League for July. 

The Afghan Sovereign admirably keeps the 
balance of power amone the European competitors 
for his favours. IVhilo the Qeimans. Italians and 
Bussians are so much in evidence, wo heard litB® 
of the French iofluenco m Kabul. Now we under- 
stand that M. Clemenceau. grandson of the famous 
French poliiician, is in Kabul with three French 
engineers They have been invited by the Afghan 
Government to discuss tho improvement of tho 
road transport and communications. It is possible 
that they will submit plans of a railway in Afghan- 
istan linking the latter country with India. 


Vices of Heavy Smoking: 


The llcil Cross for July publishes an 
article under tho caption "Tho Case against 
Tobacco : In it wo read that excessive smok- 
ing produces may bo a symptom as well 
as a cause of mental and physical inferiority. 
Wo are further told that 


Heavy siooking 13 . undoudtcdly injurious. The 
neurotic girl, who is au "end-lo-end ’ agaretto 
smoker, and who consumes 20 to 50 cigarettes .a 
day, may do so bec.ruse she is already a neurasthenio 
wreck, but tho more she smokes, the more neuras- 
thenic does she become, and thus a vicious circle 
13 created which it is very difficult to break. It is 
ibo naked truth that tobacco is a narcotic jwisoj, 
and that even its moderate use is attended by tho 
mk of Ixvyiming a proy to it. It has been well 
Kud.by Professor W. II. Park that "it is not 
consistent witli wise counsel to tho public to 
cncoumge even the moderate use of such a drug"* 
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the taUic shoolt} ecTOUrascd <o raairtbia stindanl 
0 * iicaltu that la in'lcp.^n'lent of Ihc-if* nirrotio 
rcsoarcea anu attcnjptcJ shortcuts from l»fo strain.— 


Ranjayana Relief from Prambanao 

Prof. Df. Suoifi Kumar ChaUcrjVe circs a 
(rlimpso of tho artistio achicrcmeots of Hindus 
JO Jara in an iilnslTalcd arliclc in Uupam 
(January-Apnl nnrnhorX Abont Ibe Ihmi- 
yana scalpfores at Prarnbanio wo read • 

The temple. Broun at pMmhanaa in Javan 
a veritablff .epic in stone. The^o inacnific^cit 
tempk<i (IcdicAtftJ to Or,] tho Creator, Owl tho 
Preserver anti Owl tho DjslrnvtT and HeB-nneralor 
and Jlcrciful Teacher, (o Unhma, Vishnn and 
Sira, nrc'eat tho finc-it fruit of cirli»r II ndu 
culture of Java. Iljro-nu'iur and Prara’>mao 
am twin flnr.era lionia by the trasoplaot^ tree 
of Hindu art in Java - tvios him with in tho 
game period of cultural avvakenine and »elf- 
ri^itiation of tho race ; and a^ twins ihev show 
aBreemoata, bnt. it haa tis pctuliar individuality 
as well, and this Kvs Riven rise to the contrast 
betwceo them which irrcsisiihly fixes oar 
attestlon. 

The Hamayana sculpturra at Pramhana'i haro 
other appeaU than the pirely a.n«hetir one. 
They are loastimxhlo doenmean of fodiaa liters* 
ttiro and mvthoIOBy. The reliefs amolv show that 
the art afs followed pot eo mn-'h ValmiLi as olbcr 
ipdepeadent Tersions of tho Kirni story. 


Authenticity of Feminine Protraits of 
tho Zfoghul School 

3Ir. 0. C. Gancolf confiibiifea ao inter' 
esling articla in tho simo joarDal in which 
bo Bhows that majority of the faminino 
portraits of the Jloghul school are “imaginary 
pictures and are not the record of aclonl 
liiienesses.” This fact, of course, does not 
in any way diminish the artistic value oi 
the exquisitely beantifnl Aloghol mioiaiures 
as the writer irnly observes iu conclusion : 

To Bum up, with occasional exceptions, tho 
sarviving protraiU of women ore not. as a rule, 
authentic litencs'ea. or a-'lual portraits, but 
imacmaiy visoiUsMions, based perhaps on 
familiar types. However, the loss to Iliatory is 
this oo^e. a distinit min to Art. For the lack 
oi reaVislic fiats, drives tho Aloahnl .irlinla to 
gcek inspiration from an iinsBlnary vision, and to 
create an ideal type oE exuuisite artistic conven- 
tion. which, transports the Bomewhat pmsafe aou 
ncdestnao art of the Jloahiil court on the .wines 
of hiahtpnfd fancy, to a higher plane of imagi- 
native sablimation. 


BaruJAy Governtaeut and ProIiihiUou 
Mr. R. G. PraJhao, MLC. strongly 
crificises fho eiciso policy of the Hmibiy 
Oorernmeot in an. article in 77ie T/idtan 
Itciicic for July aad accuses tho giyiernmeot 
for “circumventing" aoJ "frastrating” 
non-ofScial tlTorls lo tho direction of prohi- 
bition. Says tho writer : 

What vs the mcral ol all this? If Ihe Oovern- 
meol really mfenJed to maKn a icil .and suhstin. 
lul beginning m th’’ direction of proliihition, they 
could certainly introtueo proliibition at lei«t m 
thobo distn.ts wlicfo tho consumption of liquor 

t ier hca<J h very low and uhorc, therefore, iha 
O'.s of revenue would not be much and could be 
easily invle up Ttic m nonty of the Cominitlco 
lave re ommended bu Ii a course, and there is 
cvervihing ti lie sad mils favour, at aov r.vto, 
as .in cxpefimcDtal mev'uro Hut tins poitul-itos a 
Sfnniniv will lo proimiin pruhibiiipB. Such a 
will however it mist te luin/uliy gild, u 
ab'oliifelv la king on the ijirt of the Oovonimoat. 
includitu ilie Minister The present oysfem of 
Oovernnient B-^itis to Jo hopelessly inuipablfl of 
proaiptiOB the (uateiial apd moral progress of tho 
people a^eoidinc to iheir vicns, seatiiiKOts and 
wishes The Oovermicnt talk of Iho money 
denvahic fiom fresh t.ixation being required for 
education Hiitwliit have they clone in the milter? 

I sent in a Kill wlu'h would fuvo broight abont 
foropuhorv fdacouen ihrouawpst ihe Presidenoy 
m seven tears Tint Dill was vetoed on IhoBroiind 
that It would col 111 additional cxpcodituro with 
tho Ooverniiient hsd Domains of mreting. Hivo 
tho OotenuneDt ever brought in a taxilioi UdI. 
to mcei the reqiaucmenU of compohory education ? 
As IS wclI'koowQ. compulsory education has made 
no progress whatever, asd notliing hi-s beea. or Is 
i••lDg. done to obtain moro toveoue for tho purpose. 
The fact IS. Oovemment are earn»vt nonher about 
rauialion nor about prohibitioo. Unless tlio Hombiy 
li"eisUtiva Couacil asseiU its \vj|I and compels tho 
Minister aod tho Ooverniiipat to lovally c.»rry it 
out prohibition in the lijinbay Prcjidcacy is 
doom^ 


Queea mary 

H. K. Chambers in tho course of a roview 
of Kathleoo Woodward's Queen Muiy in 77ie 
Indian Ladies' Magaxim for July shows 
how Queen Mary finds beauty iu order and 
harmony iu all her household airangements : 

As Queen, iu the groat roral houses of Windsor 
Castio and Iluckioghaia Palace, she regvrds herself 
>3 the FcrvMvt oE the natiao— the custvKiiAo on iho 
poopl^e beh»lf of tho tr^isures collected there. 
The vastccss of Windsor Cistlo 13 poiliapv hsrd to 
imagiaa Jt chspeJs. picfuro-ffilfcries. 

library, towers and gitewavs which aro open at 
times to the public. Thon there aro tho royal suits 
used by tlio Kipk and Queon Ihomsotvcs. and over 
one thoiiBaod other rooms not scan liy tlio visitor. 
Queen Mary has been Idlscovcred moving furnitaro 
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- ReBardinj the position ot dental education Eostad^at the f„‘ S'M; 

in modern times the writer says : fast^dr^s ho bad said that the time was comiDK 

In the pailv eighties of the last century there when science would see in matter the promise an 
came in Bombay an Eoglish Dentist— one Mr. potency of mind. This was a lieresy to many ana 
Stephen— wbo so undertook, to tram pupils to leara a number of criticisms appeared aeamst mai.in nw 
Dentistry. He had five pupils. I am told, who on press. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar paid a m 
fimsbinff iheir tjaininff under liim, set iheinselvM Tyndall, and in the course of his talk the greai 
up in practice, and in their turn also took up,P«P}l3 Indian mystic referred to the %lfast aciaress ana 
V.I10 lu tlieir own turn did the same. Thus did the the criticism in the papers. Pratap Mazootnoar' 
dental profession grow to its present extent and expressed sympathy with . Tyndall and jeferrea lu 
Its scandalous state. That statois that the bulk gome of the ancient Dpantsbadic conceptions oi mo 
COS p o. ) of the Dental profession is composed of relation between matter and mind. lyndaU sam: 
unqualified men . and it is entirely duo to the total “Your words are a great comfort to mo ; the ligiu 
want of facilities for systematio dental education once came from tho East ; the light will tiavei 
in India, and neglect on the part of the Govern- again from the Eist.” And in all humility I shbmm 
ment to slop this mushroom growth of these nn- there is one domain in which India still, has 
qualified men. The first official attempt at dental a message to give to tlie world. In the domain oi 
education was made by the Government in 190G by objective sciences tho West is great, and we roust 
establisbiciR the Chair of Dentistry, which I have sit at the feet of the West to understand more the 
now the honour to occupy, in the Grant Medical spirit of observation and expenmenfcttion. But there 
College from 190G to 1928 is a far cry, and.yet the is another domain in which, I believe, India has 
Government did .nothing more in that diiection. ^ * a ^,r ^ 


than making pious promises. Tho absence of 
facilities for dental education m India, for there is 
not one single Dental ychool and UospUalm this 
country, is a stain on tho fair name of the Govern- 
ment. But now thanks to the elTorts of Sir Leslie 
Wilson, the Governor of Bombay, and the financial 
help of tlie Trustees of Sir Curnmbhoy Ibrafum 
Memorial Fund, that stain will soon bo remove, 
for Bombay by the end of this veac will have the 
Sir Curnmbhoy Ibrahim Deutal College and Hospi.tal 
—the first fulhfledged dental college and hospital 
of India, The opening of tills institution will bo a 
histono event in the history of modern India, for 
through its portals Dentistry will, after a lapse of 
several centuries, officially come back to India, (ho 
land of Its birth. 


Value of Ancient Indian Culture 

The V(dic ZTagaxiiie for Juno publishes 
the illuminating presidential address of 
Principal T. L. Vaswani at tho Karachi 
Youth Conference wheicin he puts forth a 
strong plea for tho study of Indian culture 
by our youths. In tho course of his speech he 
refers to tho great Indian mystic Pratap- 
chandra Mazoomdar and his expositions of 
tho Upauishadic conceptions and says: 


a message for tho world ; to understand the nght 
mind of India wo must make a study of ancient 
Indian culture. 


French Engineers in Kabul 

Wo read in tho Bulletin of the Iran 
League for July. 

Tho Afghan SoTcreigo admirably keeps tho 
balance of power aiuong the European competitors 
for bis favours. While the Oeimans. Italians and 
Russians are so much in evidence, we heard littlo 
of the French inlluenco m Kabul. Now we under- 
stand that M. Ciemeuccaii, grandson of tho famous 
French poUticiau, is in Kabul with three French 
engineers. Tlicy have been invited by the Afghan 
Govetninent to discuss tho improvement of the 
road transpoit and communications. It is possible 
that they will submit plans of a railway in Afghan- 
istan linking the latter country with India. 


Vices of Heavy Smohing 

The lied Cross for July publishes an 
article under tho caption "Tho Case against 
Tobacco : In it wo road that oxcossivo smok- 
ing produces may bo a symptom as well 
as a cause of mental and physical inferiority. 
Wo are further told that 


Arcotdinc to fionio. Indian culture is perfect, 
culture is final. I believe 

Iriffis civiliralioDS pro- Heavy sinokiag Is undoudfcdly injurious, Tho 
i'ruI mu I f,n ,V,M^ neurotic girl, who is an "ond-to-ena ’ cigaretto 

great Induan culture has a smoker, and who consumes 20 to GO cigarettes a 

culture is' Dcrtrcattd 1 Indtan day, may do so becauso she is already a neuraslhcaio 

Wtaland ^nMh.i hS. wreck, but the more she Smokes, the more ncuras- 

ij-'ain mio tljo^lifo of Inrlin thcnio does slie become, and thus a vicious circle 

1 ti’mcnil'cr a imlo inci world, is created whicli it is very difficult to break. It is 

Eilun mybtiQ who wont to ® naked truth that tobacco is a narcotio iioiso’, 

I urn not iuto if aU of vfvi’ tlut even its moderate use is attended oy tho 

0 ! that bwiming a prey to it. It has been well 

a great icMer of tL said, by Professor . \V. II. IVk lliat “it is cot 

H>» r^fetd away many jeare aaS li\ “oststent with wibp counsel to tho public to 

"'y jears aga lie was &i encourage even the moderate use of sucli a drug- 
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* EI®hLtfGav^“S“ 

mth eorgous Mmtm-a and soulptnri • wheothi 

E™h »"‘ ol tl>« ird ciSl of^Sa*! 

aal, ''Yorid’s greatest religions liaTO nrea- 

died the apotheosis of the Poor We mn<.» 

. KSfo' SS’i Xch"“-piS‘ 

* n?,? artists to chisel the trimurli la the ^reAi 
j Temple of Elephanta, (that most marvellons of 

' awesome giaat faces npsn one trunk. 

^ S'^eo above the Einh 

s If V “Dfiaest of the Three Worlds to the 

^lieS™ I," Ife’pSJ „!' hlf S'iSai »<{ 

a Si 


Aogast, Hr. Francis H. Skrine shows how the 
stmmenag discontent of edacated Indians 
gave birth to the Congress movement.” 


Fifty-seven years ago, all superior appointments 
»«re^rved by Act of Parliament for BnHsh 
subjects who had stond highest in a oimpltltiva 

a 1“ London. After being 

trains for a Indian career, they were called on 
Q?,f ‘lie Secretary of 

SWe, \rtich forbade them to engage in purate 
trade. Very few Indians could afford the cost 
of the journey to England, and in 1871 only one 
had gamed a footing in the Covenanted Civil 
ita7eaf fellow-countrymen who stood outside 


1 «iiow-countrymen who stood outside 
its jealously guarded pale could rearii no higher 
I^ts than those of Deputy Magistrate or Sub- 


Gaur— The Ancient etropolis of Bengal 


Prof. Rakhaldas Bauerji writes ‘lo the ablv 
coadnofed and nicely-got up £ B. Ry 
Supplement to the Indian State Railways 
.,j^agaxtn« for Angnst. runways 

Many Bengalees do not know where Qatu- wa^r 

was derived from Our ihn Ronw;~rjj 


iiiaa tnose oi ujputy Magistrate or Sub- 
ordioata Judge But Indians performed the routine 
duties in every ofBca with marked efficiency, and 
rumour had it that a hnmble clerk was “the power 
behind the throne” occupied by many a highly 
placed Cmliaq It was only natural that educated 
I^iaos should view the European monopoly of 
office with displeasure Their feelings were timidly 
voiced by the yerD^ular press, and found vent at 
meetings of the Dharma Sabbas. or Religious 
Assemblies which took place in everv large towm 
ihirtwn yeara later the simmering discoateat was 
brought to a head by the Lientenant Governor’s 
ill-jodf^ attempt to limit the right of trial hr 
Congress Movement, 
to which Indians stand indebted for every nolitieai 
privilege they now enjoy puuncai 


“Movable School’' at Tuskegies 


From^th/Se™ kuoVn " 

been ascertained that It “s 


xiuuj lue uiucai anowD records of Rpnrr-,i ,« ». 

femablH aT&nd & the“ A *“ 

Ramapala of the Pala dvoastv • 
by ting Lakshmanasena of the S^a 
to Jannatabad by Mughal 

his?sViiaf„"in£' 

be buried under the vast mounds ” 

fclSm'S.Si”''’"’-" 


Birth of the Congrress Movement 


. In his interesting survey of ‘‘Rural Bengal 
m the Seventies” in t/w Calcutta Reiieie for 


Prof. Dr. Q S. Krishnayya gives a des- 
cription of the Movable School of Agrionlture 
and Uome Economics at Tnskegee in the 
August Dcmbar of the Fo«/ip/«eH o/ /«<fio 
Burma and Ceylon. We read . 

Speaking of the problems of his people. Booker 
I Washington is recorded to have said. “We shall 
prosper m proportion as, we learn to dignify and 
glorify labour, and put brains and skill into the 
com^Bion occupations of life. ’ EnUrely in keening 
with this ideal is the Extension work of the great 
InsUtute which be created , to reach Negro farmers 
and their families and to influence them to adont 
tetter farm practices . to help them to increase 
their earning capacity, and to improve their 
living conditions . to interest Negro boys and 
girls in farm activities, and to tram them in the 
use , of improved methods m farming and home- 
making. It 13 undoubtedly one of the best means 
discovered recently for proving to the peoola 
generally that they can improve their own 
conditions. 

A most p^tical phase of that practical activitv 
Agncultural Extension Service, and yet one with a 
certain amount of native, dramatic flair, which 
^thont ^ubt ^ds to its effectiveness is the’ 
Movable School" whose history goes back soma 
twen^ty-five or thirty, years when ‘Booker T 
Washington was rnncipal. ' 

Tins “Movable School” travels the entire rear 
on .a schedule. visiUpg all parts of the 
particularly regions ivhich are difficult of arce^ 
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and LanKinB pictnres herself, but it is obvious 
that, in houses of such vast magnitude., her task 
must be chieily one of oversight But it is very 
real, sympathetie. inlellicfent oversight, for she hM 
none of that aflectation, which imagines that the 
details of domestic affairs are not the concern o! a 
great lady. Two women, wives of Labour Members 
of Parliament, once visited the Queen, and are 
said to have been delighted at the friendly in 
which she received them and at the eiBcieney so 
markedly seen at the Palace. As they were leaving 
one of them uttered their highest word of praise. 
‘And I’ll guarantee that if we went into her 
kitchcu, it would be as clean as ours.’ "yes, Queen 
Mary knows what is happening in her kitchen She 
made a special point during the War of managing 
the details of housekeeping, and effecting those 
economies and preventions of waste, wnich were 
demanded in the interests of the nation. All her 
woik IS selfless. Of Buckingham Palace it has 
been said, ‘There are no slaves here, but the King 
and Queen ; they arc slaves to duty.’ So this 
‘royal slave’ dedicates to others her energy, effl- 
dcncy, sympathy, and sound artistic taste. In all 
her household arrangementa she finds beauty in 
order and harmony, and has done much to biing 
to. light hidden treasures, and to get the right 
thing in the right place in those innumeraWe 
apartments. 


Extravagance of Indian Princes 
Abroad 

Tho Maharajadbiraja of Bordwan who, 
is himself soiourning in England is reported 
to have said in an interview to the “Observer’ 
that the Indian Princes should tako up Iho 
business of Government seriously and not 
spend their time “Qallivanting in Europe” 
at tho oapcDSO of tboir subjecla. Commenting 
on this statement The Feudatory and 
Zcmtndait hidxa for July observes : 

\Vo aro sorry U (he reports circulated by tho 
Nationdist press in India are true about t^ /ura 
vagmetpf the Indian Princes in England. Altbouah 
MO admit that by ihcir freqaent tours to forciffn 
mrtslhcyaro. able lo Icaro much and get hrau 
hand informatiou about the places they ?miL to ^ 
largo, extent they must curtail their aomdilnr,? 
Lc-iviog a wido enough margin for «i-- --~*^ ***^: 
cxpeE8“3 of the Buling Princes in 
Ihlirh aUdiBnily tlL 

VBcanct peiKinal expenditure whii'h ®*tKir 

wiin<* greatly minimised if the Pria^ arJanoS® 
bed of Uicir finaneiil T<)sition now ^ 
tradilicna of a nalivo court urti \*<r i®®****. f.*‘o 

demand a scale of cxpcnditura which tS^n‘*An»^ 

Ivider will took like folly. But thcM 
in U «,pcctcil. a.,,1 i,’' mi 

Iho Maharaiadhiraia’a adrico appHe, 


with equal, it not greater, force in case of 
Zemindars. Tho Indian Zemindars also 
should take up the business of managjofi 
their own estates instead of holiday-maktog 
and touring abroad. 


Sail 

Stri Dharma for August writes : 

A young girl of Bihar committed Sail, yben 
me flamea became intolerable, she jumped into tno 
Ganges, but was rescued. After two days aoct 
nights of agony she died. Sufferings as these 
wnich gave a thrill of horror to all civilized 
sensibilities elicits the following remarks from the 
Searchlight of Bihar : "Sati represents the acme of 
moral perfection and its whole merit is based on 
Its voluntariness. In course of time, however, 
under demnralisiog political conditions corruption 
crept in and voluntariness disappeared to a very 
large extent. But with all this a pure Sati— puio 
in iho sense of voluntariness— yet invokes the 
profound reverence of all Hindus who have not 
dtvMted themselves of their age-long cuUuie. 

ibero IS no ‘voluntarinoss” in conduct, to ins 
extent It » wrought of deception. It is deception 
to toll uneducated youog girls that their husbanda 
are their gods however devoid of merit, and that 
to mount their funeral pyre is the surest way to 
Uc.aven- • ^ 

There is no “voluntariness” 
eitent.it IS induced by pressure. 
w a.mightv pressure, and in olden days there were 
millions like the writers to the Searchlight wl m 
pointed to widows the funeral flames of their 
nushands as the best place for them. , , , ,i,» 
f bore js no “voluntariness” in deeds to. tne 
extent they are inspired by foar. The fear inspiring 
IS tho siifferiug and humiliation that Hindu bociety 
nas reserved for widows who elect to live. 

Gne many also consider how many men have 
followed “the acme of moral perfection” that they 
BO easily preach to women, and mounted tho flames 
01 their wives. “Voluntary" self-torture seems 
never rapular with thoso who have liberty to do 
wtat they please. Do women have that liberty t 
No liberty for women" says the code of Manu. . 

Spiiituality is often distinct from tho practice 
of religion and ceremonial. Tne history of religion 
^d enmo havo thereforo many coinciding points*— 
oati IS ope.. Also, religious men are often the 
worst criminals.. When wickedness stoops .to 
cniciiy, .cowardice seeks exculpation in cermonics 
oott rcbgton. 


The Elcphanta Caves 

. , ^ho profusely illustrated and ncally 

priated Indian Stale Jlailicays ^fagaxine 
lor August, Mr. W. E Qladstooo Solomou 
illustrated account of hts visit ol 
tho Elcphanta Caves. Says ho : 
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Tiic iosi(;ai6cant ticket oSice aad wooden 
•sbaaties at the insress to the Elephaata Caves may 
be taken by the enthusiastic visitor as not a bad 
symbol of the modest entraacea to India’s spamooa 
art to-day. IIow an artist mast legret that he did 
not Uve in the Golden Age. when India viaa 
with goreeous paintings and sculptnrea ; when the 
mind of the people ptojocted itself, and their hands 
transformed tlie Idea inlo I'act, so that celestial 
forms materiahsed out of the hard cmst of Mother 
Earth ! 

But the World’s greatest religions have prea* 
ched the apotheosis of the Poor. We must not 
forget that the same groat creed which lospir^ 
the artists to chisel the (rimurti in the great 
Temple of Elephanta. (that most marvelloua of 
sculptures ! ) which portrays the three aspects of 
God as three awesome giaut faces upon one trank, 
of which only the bust is seen above the Earth, 
gave the conquest of the Three Worlds to the 
naked ascetic rather than to the renowned warnor- 
There were few exceptions to this rule .—the road 
to power was the path of self-abnegation, and 
when the asceUc, proud of his acoumnlation of 
merit, vaunted himself unduly, the stroke of the 
Divine V engeanca was not long delayed. 

Oranr— The Aucient etropolie of Bengal 

Prof. Bakhaldas Banei^i writes 'in the ably 
condneted and nicely-got up E. B. By 
Supplement to the Indian State Bailtcays 
Zlagaxine for Aogast. 

L 1®^ people in Bengal know that loog before 
yinrshiaabad and Dieca, Gaur or Likshmanavati 
was the Capital of Bengal for many centanee. 
Many Bengalees do not know wnere Qaur is and 
inconyeslent questions have often been asked 
about it Oanr is the name of an ancient city in 
Northern Bengal which was the Capital of Beneal 
for OiK} } ears. Its original name wa.<, Oauda and 
■was derived from Qur the Bengali word for molasses. 
From the oldest known records of Bengal it has 
tieen ascertained that it became the Capital of (he 
Empire founded by Dbarmapala in the middle of 
the Sth century A. D. Its name was chaog^ to 
Ramabati at the end of the 12th century by tine 
Hamapala of the Pala drnasty ; to LakshmaDavah 
by kmg Lakshmanasena of the Sena dynasty , and 
to 3aimatabdd by Mughal Emperor Homayan 
Shamsuddm kiroz Shab, an independent Mosalmao 
■Kmz of Brngal. fouaded a eubutb named Fimzabad 
to the north of old Oaur, where the Capital* rema- 
ined from 1345 to 1446. it was retransfeir^ to 
Ganr in 1446 and remained there till the destruc- 
tion of the city by a great plague in 1550. 

Very hltle can be seen of old Gaur of the Budd- 
hist and Hinuu periods. Its ruins are supposed to 
be buried under the vast mounds locally known as 
* Ballal-ban” which lie to the cast of modem 
Matdab. The ruins of Oaur still attract hundreds 
of visitors on account of the splendid remams of 
the 3Iusaiman period. 


Aagusf, Ur. Francis H. Skrioe shows bow the 
stmaienng discontent of odacated Indians 
gave birth to the Congceis movoment.” 

Fifty-seven years ago, all superior appointments 
were reserved by Aet of Parliament lor British 
subjei^ who had stood highest In a competitive 
examto^oQ held anaualiy in Loodun. After being 
trained for a Indian career, they were called on 
to enter into a "Covenant” with the Secretary of 
State, which forbade them to engage in piivate 
trade Very few Indians could afford the cost 
of the {onmey to Eogland, and in 1871 only one 
had giained a footing in the Covenanted Civil 
Service His fellow-couatrymea who stood outsida 
Its jealoosly guarded pale could reach no higher 
posts than those of Deputy Magistrate or Sub- 
ordinate Jndge But Indians performed the routine 
duties in every office with marked efficiency, and 
rninour had it that a bumble clerk was ' the power 
behind the throne” occupied by many a highly 
Disced Civihao. It was only natural that educated 
Induos should view the European monopoly of 
office with displeasure Their feelings were timidly 
voiced by (he veroacnlar press, and found veat at 
meetings of the Dharma Sabbas, or Beligious 
Assemblies, which took place in every large town. 
Thirteen years later the simmenog oiscouteaC was 
brought to a head by the Lleutenact Oovenior's 
ill-tudged attempt to limit the right of trial by 
inry It gave birth to the Congress Movement, 
to which Indians stand indebted for every poliiioal 
privilege they now eotoy. 


"Moyahle School” at Tuskegee 

Prof. Dr. G. S Krishnayya gives a des- 
cription of the Movable School of Agriculture 
and Home Economios at luskegea in the 
August uuiubex of the Youagmen of India 
Burma and Ceylon. We read : 

Speaking of the problems of his people. Booker 
T W^iDgton 19 recorded to have said. "We shall 
prosper in proportion as we leitn to dignify and 
elonty labour, and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life. ' Entirely in keeping 
with this ideal is the Extension work of the great 
Institute which he created , to reach Negro farmers 
and their families and to laflnence them to adopt 
better farm practices to help them to increase 
their earning capacity, and to improve their 
living conditions , to interest Negro boys and 
girls in farm activities, and to tram them in the 
use of improved methods in farming and home- 
making. It 13 undoubtedly one of the best means 
discovered recently for proving to the people 
Kenerally that they can improve their own 




Birth of the Congress Hovem ent 


In his interesting survey of “Rural Bengal 
ID the Seventies” in the Calcutta Bctieta for 


A most pracUcal phase of that practical activity 
Agncoltnrai Extension Service, and yet one with a 
certain amount of native, dramatic Hair, which 
without doubt adds to its effectiveness is Hie' 
"Movable School” whose history goes back some 
twenty-five or thirty, years when "Booker T 
Washington was Pn^ncipal. , , , 

This “Movable School Gavels the entire vai? 
on a schedule, visiting all Parts of thesLte 
particulitfly regions which are difficult f 
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by rail. Arran^emcnta ia tlio county for its wuir'^Dfio'b^^'^wi^cli’ you hi™ 

tfSc/SrtS^yorafe ready to die (or 
uud time sconrins tho otter of a tann o„ turoed to my host and said to Uo- 


the school force’' may ^vork, the nsscinblioir o? ••wnif^vA^ hlm'^^no^ nuestioQ from ro®* 

supplies which will bo needed io tUo wock’a « oni^inn aod 


IS"rar';SinVtatero°sfTmon=^ to;Uo' ho Smo hereto POt no a QUeation 

immunity'' to SS avito Sir fa3r to tho tet ituoatiou hau,. not , yet , _he6u_ aa££.^ Would 
demcnstralions. Through posters, handbuU aXM 


other means, tho time and placo of tho meetiPB^ 
are thoroughly advertised. 


To Motorists 


A motorist who completed a journey from 
"Dhanbad to Hs^uaribag by cat” writes m 
ihe M. T. Monthly for August: 

The enthusiastic motorist in Bengal, has 
sixpe to satiate his desires lor jiasturea new as 
Pro-vince posse'^ses in tho Grand Trunk Road nnu 
offshoots, a first class lino of comraunicatioa. 
ooverintr the whole of Indu frorn Pfshaw^ in the 

North-V^cst tn Calcutta. The tnp from nhanbad 
to HazanljagVi. lies oartlv, along the Graml Trunk 
and partly along the District Board Rcad.^o 
Utter branching off at Mile 210 towards Uazanwg. 
It is truly a delightful run to uDdertako as 
Bcenarv Sud couutry passed through Is raosuv 

.1 -t 41.. A# nahap aUU 


you tVereforo, ask him, why ho came hert 
especially at this moment, to see, me, and «n* 
he wishes me to do to help tho , <iulu3.’ when 
my host had put this question, the leader 
with a look, which was intense and almost 
in its character, "Wo want to know, whether yoo 
would bo prepared tn die for ns." , ,v 

No woid that 1 over bstened to m 
Africa went homo to my heart like that, t wu 
to ask myscU again and again, that night, whetner 
it was not a call from God, and whether * 
ought not to giTO up ovcrythiDg in the woria 
to follow tho call. , 


Op tvU new, the. answer has net ce\ne quite 
clearly.. — ' “ 


But ever ringing in rav miad aro those 
tremendous words uttered by that Zulu in tho hour 
of dark sorrow and oppression "Will you not be 
proparod to die for us." 


Hard Lot of Cabiumen 


charactenstio of the province of Behar -v- 
a pleasant and welcome chaoge fro®, 
monotonous landaoapo preaentM by the low*iy‘nc 
lice data and swamps of Bengal. 


Hr. Andrews and the Zulus 


How Hr. C. F. Andrews conquered the 
heart o! the South Africau Zulus would ho 
evident from the following narrative 
published in I7ie Star for August : 

At one of the largest gatherings which was 
held in South Africa, near to tho time of mv 
departure, at the city of Dutbin. tbe braoeb of 
the Bantu Race, called the Zulus, came in greater 
□ambers thau ever at the farewell meeftag which 
bad. been arranged for me by my friends of the 
Indian community. 

1 bad spoken to tbe lodiaas in their own 
language the la^t message of love before leaving 
for India, their Motherland aud mine. When the 
meeting was over, I was seated in a neighbo iriog 
Indian honse where a very old resident of Natal, 
who himself bad very friendly relations with Ihe 
Zulu^ Was living. He was a merohapt dealing 
m the goods, which the Zulus used to wear, 
and ho knew their language from olderperience 
of tneir ways and enstoms. While I was sitUog 
there, one of the Zulus who had been present at 
inat meeting catno to me and sat down at the 
same fablo with us and 'spoke to my Indian host 
m <ne Zulu language. 

a ^P4, said.‘*They want to ask yon 

fflad tell them.” I said, ' I {.hgl) be 

Then *hn what the Znlus bare to say.” 

fPoka veiy pointedly mde^. in the^ln 
iangnage. to my host. Ho tunied to mo tod ^d: 


The Q. 2v P. Unio7i JleraUl for August, 
commeats editorially : 

We have on several occasions criticised the 
long houra of work and the inadenaov of relievinf 
hands ; but our criticism has gone unheeded. ,, 
Tbe aiithorities instead of lessening the hardships 
are acting quite the other wav. Tho case has been 
broopot to our notice in which a cabinmau 
rcqui^ to work continuously for 10 houre as no 
relieving band was available. It was but natural 
that after working for so long a lime ho Bhonld 
have complete rest for at least 32 hours.. The 
autbonties would not allow in and tho cabmman 
m question was required to attend after a rest for 
sixtccQ hours only, in tho moantime another 
cabtuman was posted oo duty ami the cabiomaa 
m question was informed to come on the following 
» ^ at 10 o’clock, and was subsequently ordered 
for 0 P. M. In spito of .sU this the poor cabiamaa 
has been penalised and has been reduced R®. 5 
lor three months for not coming to duty after 
16 hours rrat when called. Wo believe that tba 
cabinman has not only been denied justice but 
2.9 ^9® contrary has been unjustly penalised. 
Ine hours of work for oabiomea are S hour* 
a day. And it is but just that he should bo re- 
lieved after ha has worked for 8 hours. We hope 
that authorities concerned would look at the 
matter from a, humanitarian point of view and 
cancel tho order of reduction. 


When Women Smoke 


Dr. Holstaetter’s latest bookv 
entitled The Smoking Women” The Oriental ' 
iVatebman comments ; 


children when botli father and 
motner smoke. Fortunately, when both parent® 
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«iuoke, the chances are there will be no duldroli. 
If by chance children are bom to Ruch a coo^e 
the^ are handicapped throneh life becanse of 
their unfortunate heredity. Woman has in this 
respect been a redeeming factor m the prevalent 
race decadence in the past. When she begins 
to smoke, and smoking becomes as common 
among women as it is among men, there wilt be 
a landslide m race decadence. 

The mother is the home-maker. The smoking 
mother becomes a home-breaker, 


What is wroDg' with the Mnsalmans 
Addressing the Muhammadans in the 


jts Fpolitico-military aspects from other equillr 
important reforms, economic, educational, etc., and 
consider them as only manifestations of the 
revolution. To a very large extent revolution in 
China has touched vitally the problem of reJigionl 
hitherto unchallenged for centuries. It has question- 
ed the fundamental value of religion, the purpose 
of reli^ous activities, the social function of rehgt* 
ous institntlons, and other significant points. 

Accordiug to the writer : 

Traditionally, the Chinese have been accustomed 
to take for granted that one’s belief is not to be 
interfered with unless it implies or actually brings 
harm to others. 


course of an well-written article in the 
Anglo-Urda journal Naraida. Mr. N. A. 
Ablaia laments; 

Our general contribution towards the literary 
activities of the country is negligible in qaantity 
and poor in quality ; devoid of deep thought, 
profound study 'and scholarly grasp. Pick up any 
good Indian ^^aca^ule and you will invariably 
inlaa ua there. Have you ever read in any oJ the 
buodreda of Indian newspapers that some 'Mr. 
Khan, or Mr. Deg, or Mr. Unsain delivered a 
lecture os aov literary, philosophic, economic or 
Scientific snbject before a leatsed audience 7 And 
the samo Kbans. Begs, and Hussms, 1 promise 
you, will bore you to death at a A/aros/ito parly 
with their demoralising love poems at any place 
any day. For other dialects of the coontry— some 
of which are richer than our poor Urdu— we have, 
as It were, a sort of national distaste. In our own 
tongue (I admit that wo have 5 or G tnontbly 
magaaioea that may be passed on as fairly rood) 
we produce a sort of literature more than half of 
which IS worthless and degenerating. 

Modern China and the Christian 
Movement 

In ThcNaliorial Chrislian Council Rcri<w 
for August Mr. T. L. Sbeo discusses the 
Iiosition of "Cbzistian Movement in a Revo- 
lutionary China. The writer begins by 
saying ; 

The present-day Chineso revolnlion is unique in 
the history of the world for two reasons. I'list, it 
is based on a recorded past of tire Ibonsand years 
with its rich content of cnltoral achievement and 
ifs wonderful capacity to sdapt itself to new 
situation^ tbrougb assimilalicn and conquest Second, 
It calls for megDiiiceiit changes m all spheres of 
life to be effected within a limited period of time 
as contrasted wilh the eipenences in the West 
where the eame amount of woik has been accom- 
plished through CToIction in many centuries. So 
revolution in China can le pictured as sn acceler- 
ated process of sdaptsticn sed change m ccmtrm- 

E raiy Chineso life, which would pass with moch 
8 notice under normal ccnditions. In its broad 
realm the revolution really gives impetus to ail 
vital forces, whether dcstiuctive or ccustroclive 
towards the making of a new China Tb^fore 
3 fair olseivcr should not be lied to isola.e 


The Public and the Untouchable 

lo answer to an fnterrogatfon "Is there 
a change in the status of the untouchable 
and the attitude of the public in regard to 
bis place in Society ?” by the editor of 
The Social Seruce Quartcily, Mr. V B. 
Siudbe, tbo well-known social worker says 
IQ tbe July number of the said journal. 

Practically both psits of the above questioa aro 
ideuticai kes. there is some lifUe change m the 
s'atus, but ibe iiltlcness of this change causes 
divsrpointmcnt and even annoyance to a senmne 
advocate of these classes out of all proportion to 
satisfaction caused hr the change itself. Nowadays 
much IS made, both by tbe friends and enemies 
of (he "ufitouchaUe”. of the new political status 
granted by Bniish rulem India to him in the shape 
of nomination to tbe Legislative Councils and local 
bodies. But those who may look deep enough into 
(be matter will be convinced of tbe shallownoss 
cf tbis questionable favonr. For these nominees 
ore ID no wav r^rcsentatives of either the people 
or (heir needs. The slmg of untouchability is eiiU 
felt in all its poignance m the mills owned by 
capitalists as much as in the offices controlled by 
(be foreign buieaucrats or capitalists (all Oovern- 
ment is only the worst form of capitalism ) ! If 
(bis is the situaUon m modem cities what can 1 
eay of the districts and the villages. 

Political status is measured or ought to be 
measut^ by the power of vote secuied by any 
class and not by any extra favours thrown at 
them. Moreover, such favours work at limes 
positive harm rather than possible good as they 
create an oniiealthy desire to inn after (hem among 
some who turn out eventually tad leaders of blind 

Though, as a result of the wort of the Depressed 
Classes Mission earned on by iho so-called higher 
classes and latterly by some enlightened leaders 
of the depressed clasies themselves, a very large 
number of “untouchables’' residing in alies and 
provudal towns are cviocmg an awakening as to 
their degraded positicn. the general mass of tho 
submerged millions in the country is still boiu and 
bred up under the sbades of this titanic slavery 
without any ray of sslf-consaous freedom land 
even the Titans of the 'itoucbablcs" in general do 
not still betray a paug of effective consacnce so 
as to create a hope m us that ' by elevating the 
depressed we are but elevatmg ourselves.” 




The Prayerfol 

• Ihe note of lofty idealism a,nd spiritual 


Finding Tmth in AiV Cxeedi 
The Literary Digest fJune 30) thus 


fervour, so characteristic of the man, introduces a writer on tho above subject : 
is clearly sounded in a short utterance All trnth is not confined to one sect, or 

oi Gandhiii-a message to his Indian to one Telicipn. aaya a modern who haa beop JQ 

t^w^TT. nf fJiA Plncl tnr search of it in Methodist conferences, Confaciotus^ 

^llowers which Message of temples. New ThooKht centres. Ilindu monasteries. 

July reproduces. Says ilaUatmaji . Buddhist colleges, and High Church retreats, and 

^ found particles ol tenth in all. but not all of it 

One word that I would liVe to leave wim you of the creeds. Strangely enough, ho finds 

doubly afflicted people of this amicled land, la surpriiing similarity amog the great prophets of 
that you will lose .yourselves, m the ocean oi.mo rgjigion and dispensers of truth. It is in the orga- 
snbmcrged humanity about you. Ue^use it is nizations of the followers that differences appe.ar 
submerged, the problem, is simple, the ww w divisions are croat^. The conclusion ot the 
steaisW, even though It 13 nMTOw iDd W matter to him Is that Sod resides tn man, and 
ttcat It in the right atid pwertnl spirit wo that wa can achieve anything we like by sinking 
have been praying hero for oar ifferences and nnlting our efforts for the 

bnngaapeace, a strength .and a conaolalmat^ common spiritual welfare.* Writing under the 
noUimg else ^ give. Bat it olTer^ from iDlUal8.*‘S. T." this modern tolls us in 37 m 

the heart, WbcQ, it is uot offered from the himrt, ifaaaxtns that the great faillnir nf ortfanised 
it is like tho beating, of a dni®.. or i^^t Iho vocal religion— of every religious organization ho knows 
effect of tho throat sounds, when it s ofTerod W>o 

As l^d la nccesaarv for tbo body, prayer is ^ i ho whplo. And becaiiso it is hOt the 

op^Laiv toi ih? 1^7 A man S S to wbolo-becanse there was auothet groat soul or 
do withant food for a number of days but another great law— another group risos and sets 
feie^w to oSl. l^’canSh should not iivS a ^f^Shcr part so on-sects, denominations, 
moment without prayer. You will say that wo ^“hdivisions ; part arainst 

Kf*i> intH of Twinlo livint? without Dravpr I dire louuly proclaiming unity and lovo to a world that 
liy they do*^t it is iL « istiw of they have kept m an uproar down the ceotuncs. 

?o?man is Inrsi than dSitli I hfra qoarrols. pcrsocutioos. iiod , dissen- 

S“rtadow“oTi^ stttte .nd 3 Jarrell ^0 !!“»]> 

Uu will demu” to tho statoKt I ^ow ?Sd ecodieg. and stubbornly, ignorant mint of view of 

luvo been cfToring our prayers wiih tho lips but Noa-rccognllion of this simplo truth has 
d r:L•.^n'^^^"h™^hcar^ and U ^ perhaps cost soroo creeds tho loss of fheir 

we In the Ashram c\cr>'*eTcam*^thc last many thinking ami uoliglitoned 

. the fis'cccci cliaptcr o! tho IHwdvad roinus. 

liiia. Tha cocditicni ol ino ‘'Kiuablo to Spirit’' — 


rial b df'ftcnlcd iu thcaO Ncrscs i( wc cootcmplato 
iiica daily. I* bound slowly to turn our Iwatta 
loWMiii Uod. If you ituJcQU would tas« yoor 
wiKAU,:a ca ibo true foundation ol a pure 


Tho Voico of tho Inaudibb 


heart there u ootbiog 
*•<‘1 .ai M la oner ycur praycra every day tr 

a n..'Hp.cn»5y. 


ig so Tho samo journal for July 7 roproJuoos 
truly an articli} lu 'ihe Spectator on tho scioafifi^ 
discovcriei of Sir J. C. Bjso rog»rJing 
plant lifo with tho following prefabiry 
remarks : 
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Ti.c 1.1 1st pqUic D^’incnstmioa o! the spiuhvity 
f>t paat3. siren la LiioJoa lij Sir Base 

Hindu pbnf-phrsiolcsist. am tlevtib^ in tti£ 
Sjtci’itof (London) by F. Vcats-UroMo uoJer 
the above ijije- ilr Ycats-Drown does not asr^ 
•Mth the eminent American bolanhl who ciiU 
the Lose eiperimenta onscicatiflc. lie seta in 
them a proof of the uaily of Uviox (ofecs thtonah- 
out creation and I'ClieTes that they, “have intelloc- 
tual and philosophKal. as veil as pnrdy medical, 
cons£<iut6Cca ol the sreatest imponance'' 


Dr. Paal Dahlke 

Dr. Paul Dahlhc, (he louodor of the 
‘Duddbist House’ In Berlin and an omioant 
writer on Buddhist aubjecU. passed away 
sometime ago, and Mr J. F. Me fCechnio 
gives a briel sketch ol his life in Tlif 
British Buddhist. 

Dr. Dahlke died of heart-failare at the ‘Itnddhist 
IIoTise” at Frobnau, sear Berlin, on Che 29th of 
tebiuary laat As he considered thst to die is one 
of tbo least important of a maa'a actioas. he left 
instnicticfli that iho fact of hia death vaa to bo 
wiihhcl'l from poblicity lor as lootr as possible . 
hesro the, lateness of the present ooticc. 

Ue bad suffered (rocn a weak heart for maoy 
ycar^. and had crenoiuly had attacks of heart 
wcakorsa which almost (eroioated hia life so that 
when the final attach tame it was do snrpnso to 
bimacif or to those about him. 

^ He was coo of the most emiacot wntcra on 
Baddbist sulgccta m Larope, for which be was nre* 
crnmenily mficd by his Iceo. scarchictr intellect, 
and his ctnunaod of a style of arcat lundity. the 
outcome of lucid thioklos'. He also bar! vicit^ the 
Hwt tbrouah many winters, stndyioc Loddhivni at 
first hand from Iho lips of nauro pundits la Ceylon 
and ^so in Banna. durmK two visits Iheie. On 
theve visits he aotutred a kDovlcae of the lanipuu^o 
of Buddhism, Pah. and of this m.vjo aood use lo 
the Issue of several volumes of I’ali translation in 
his saUvo Ununairc. Oennaii. The titles ol tbo 
I'ooka be issued on Luddbisni. danog blv fife, were 
(wo min their titles in Ksgli'-h): “Kuddbist 
Kirars.” ■'Buddhism and Seieoce." "Laddbjsai as 
Helicloa and Morality,” and " Luddbfm : Its place 
in the tncntal lifo of maakiud.” He «'roto Ibcce 
sliEhter liooks of Buddhist interest called rcsiHict- 
iveiy I "Beddhist Stones.” "From the Duddba’a 
Ilealm” and "The Book of OcDius." He idso wrote 
a little book of “Eaglisb Sketches.” tho outcome of 
bis many visits to EoKlaud. lo addciiOD. bis 
literary activity found expression in the pnUicatioa 
of a little Buddhist masazine which he c»lcd “New 
BaddUism,” wtneh had a very hard gtracale to 
exist dunait the war. But after the war. when bo 
liad more finaDcial means, he issued a much better 
and larger maKazina at iirctmlat intervals caUed 
■■rbe .Sorap'ColJoction.'’ tho contents of both these 
maBazmes bein* entirely written by himself. They 
expounded hts own idea of what Buddhism means 
to Europe and European IhquKbt. and were 
extremely interesting as the revelation olaprofoaod 
intellect working upon the material snpp icd jt by 
one of the oldest and most rational religions m 
the world. 


As ho went on thinking upon BQdJbi>m ho 
finally tamo to tho docijion that it was not enough 
tsi intRiluce It, a* Ue hal endeavouTel to do. 
into tfie tucro thought of turops : ho felt tlut 
sonio attempt ought to ha made to embody it in 
EurD(>>)'s life* Accordingly, as soon aa ins means 
permitted if. after tha war ho procured a plot 
of laud on tho ouuUrta of a Qatden City aVout 
thirteen miles outs do of Berlin (but includol in 
Greater Berlin) and there built himself a bouse 
which he called tho “Haddnist House.” wliero ho 
Inal with two of his sisters os housekeepers, and 
ill the Rtoandi he had hiult a ntimbet of cTections 
meant to serve as places to which those who 
wi&lud might retire and live m solitude for tho 

n racticc of thought and meditation. Here, to his 
0030 ho welcomed any ono who cared to coma 
whether Buddhist or not. who wcta wilUna to 
observe tho rales of the hoaso, celibacy, vego- 
taruoism. no music no news-paper reading, no 
(nioloos ulk. and .is much as poasibe. siicoce. 
Mcaowhilo be rained tho means of supporting the 
House by the di[ig>'Dt practice of bis piofession. 
DO iooger. as iHiforo tbo war. over leaving it for 
travel ID tho east. ImJoed. torwards the end, 
bis beart-wrakness lorhado his ever leavvoc the 
fiousa or ovco gomg up or down stairs except 
IQ tho most painiully slow masner. Yet he still 
worked oo. giving addresses .it tho Temple in tho 
grouods of bis house, on Buddhist sut>te<.ts oacn 
a mouth to crowded audiences : oditmg and 
wriiiog bis magazine, and giving lecturer on 
medical aod Buddhist subjects and iiaslly in 
wmiDg of a medical .viork in which ho sought to 
bnug medicine also within the purview cf Dhamina 
jinociplrs. 

(0 Animals Week* 

Th'’ Young East (June) supplies us 
With an tnslrnctivo bit of luformatioo t 
Thauka to the tiretesi olforts put fouli by the 
Kdioa Jindo K*i or Japm Uumaoe Society, 
the citizens of Tokyo were given an ohject Jessou 
io rlfflit (roatnient of animals dunuz the last week 
ol Slay. During the week ivhich was called "Ua 
Kind to AnimaU Week," everyconroivablo measure 
was taken by tbo members and Iricuds of tbo 
associatioa to show to tho general publiu that to 
treat auimafs with more kindness was not only 
nabt (lut iirohubte The most spoctaouUc was 
a I'atado of Ifdd caithorscs through soma of tho 

E rinu^ streets. It was the llrst of the kind to 
a held la th» country and attracted gieal 
attcntioo of the pablio to tho condition of work- 
borscs. Frizes were given to exemplary drivers 
who were found to have treatod their horses with 
hiodoess. 

Cannot our _ Iniitan Sl’.C.A.S organise 
somethiog like this ? 

Woman and Sacrilege 

Tbo {.anio journal for July puts forth a 
plea for tho removal o{ the relieious barriers 
which operate against woman- within the 
BttddbUUo world. Writes tho Journal 
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clean creatures and must therefore Vc rijjjdly ei- 
ciuded from grounds considered “sacred” fron 
early times, Mr. Koya, for instance, had been 
closed to women for centuries until some years 
ago. V/e had thought there no longer existed any 
such place in Japan, hut we now find that we 
■were mistahen- According to a press report, a 
dispute is now going on between the priests oi 


It is astonishina that in this age of modem mTOhanical, and that a 'p^'htc^’tl^ oeu* 

girls there aro still men and many at that who ?hn Anal word 

-,tm clini! to the srejudiM that TOmen are un- 'i^or ‘ 21^0 the KoIm ol the 

Rerolatioa, «’il n'cxislaii pas, il fatidraii nnven- 

ter. 

Spencer and Svntheic Philosopliy 

V...- - - Mr. Alexander Goldonweiser assigns in 

a monasterv on Mr. Omino in Nara ftefecturo Evolution to Herbert Spencer the following 
and about 10,000 devotees as to whethertno moun- , «»,;«>, i,a on luilnplv nlavcd • 
tain, hitherto closed 'to women, should bo open^ role which he so fittingly playctt . 
to them or not. It appears that the Rev. Shinko In a sense Herbert Spencer rather 
Katsuma. head priest of the Ryusenji, one of the should be regarded M .the father of 
adjunct temples to the main temple on the moun* Under the sweep of fats integrating infcllect. tue 
tain, has made a plan of admitting women to Iho hypothesis of evolutionary deyelppmcnt reacnea a 
main temple and has already secured the consent comprehensiveness and a logical ngor whicli no 
of the controlling board of (iodav branch in Kyoto one else cither before or after Spencer was able 
which partly controls the tamples on Mt. Omine, lo tianscond or equal. 

learning of it. the leading adherents <^saka narration of his early life 

elsewhere, known as Sango-gumi, who cxermso _ . • 

powerlol influence among the groups of adherents writer proceeds . 

Having a rather delicate constitntion and being 


tr«X.VeT^,7a^«'irn»v.,., !« Aftwfl a poor rcaaer, t>pencer /laraiy cou/a nave aniieveu 

^hft^ffrnnnd ibat^°it^ia° eacrilecious to for the stimulation bo denved 

^K wnmfin to ffODj Iho counsel and criticism of such figures 

would suggest to the priests of Mt Omine. with H^Vpr^'npfir^rt and^^ awls^ The 

whom we are in thorough sympathy, to circolate Huxley, Hooker, George Eliot, mq E^is. iW 
nmoig their opponents a translation of Dr. direc^insipiratK^n ^for hm oviMulKmary ^theoi^. 


Kimuta’s treatise entitled "Women in ,Uuddbae 
Eye,” which we published in this magazine some 
months ego. It ■nill disillusion those bkoted men 
and open their eyes to the fact Uiat Buddha never 
regaided women as "unclean.” 


Political Ideas aud Actions 
Mr. Crane Brinton writing about the 
‘Political Ideas of the Jacobin Clubs’ in 
Political Scic7ice Quaiici'hj concludes with 
thfvo observations : 


Spencer derived from Von Baer’s work 
embryology. Clmrlcs Lvell’s contribntions to 
geology, and Malthus’s “Essay oq< Population, 
which bad inspired so many other notable 

achievements. Darwin inllucoced Spencer only 
directly as the “Principles of Biology" had 

appeared Spencer at once accepted the theory of 
natural selection as a striking formulation of the 
mechontsm of biological evolution, and made it 
his own by incorporating it in the second edition 
of the "Biolcgy." 

But for Spencer the world was a unity : 

evolution, if tiuo in biologv, had to .apply to the 
rnlire cosmos. Thus wo find that in Tiis “First 
Principles," Spencer enunciated evolution, as a 
UDivcrsal process manifesting itself in the 

phenomena of inanimate matter, life, mind and 
sodety. This determined the scope of the 
synthetic philosophy 'which comprised the 
"pnnciples” of Biology, Psychology. Sociology, 
and Ethics. Unfortunately, the two volumes 
whicli •were to deal with cosmology and ecology 
remained unwritten, so that Spencer’s ideas m 


Ideas Ido rot make desires 'any more than 
de«irc3 make ideas. The two are merged oigani- 
rally and not vurchanicaliy in human life. There- 
(oie, EO aiguments sbronded in metaphon* which 
malvO inarticulate desires the driving force in 
pohlits can hold. Steam ceitainly makes a steam 
engine go ; but at present •wo can onlv say of 

human beincE that life makes them ga This con- 

ceptioo of life is not purely mystiraj, and much *hMo two domains must be gleaned from the 
of it is subject to Icaieal analysis. But •when sneU scfirmatio treatment in the ‘First Principles,” 
analyrib denies Itself, and seeks to separate thought .oRencers Ujolcigy ’. contains two important 
frem any roanifestatioa of human life, as when it PtiDctPJes ; individoalion vanes inversely ivilh 
detlaies that political ideas arc results but not propagation, or the mote an organism does for 
uiusrs. It must afsumo the burden of a completely the race, the less is it able to do for itself ; and 
irLCchanist philosophy. And mechanism, with its ‘••.Acquired cliaractera are inherited, meaning by 
too simple doctrine of causation, shows gims of this that physical or psychic traits acquired by 
laiiing even the physicist. tro individual m the cotuso of bis life aro trans- 

lu, philoMiphy obviously was part of the “‘stable of the olfspring. 

nvea 0 ! me men ■vlio made the Pro»ir>h 


No'ene (in trench Revolution. 

donU ih5 \ 5^ • contcropomrv records and 

to” whether dww'tioans 

bad K.cuiuJSvcr ^Uted 


Areoplaues help Archaeology 
to the Thclosophical Path an observer in 
the archaeological field’ thus finds arropj.iues. 
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the latest trinraph of modern inToaUon to 
be a handmaid of arcbaeolovr, concerned 
with the^ early triomphs of ancient skill. 

How stranae it woald hare 'seemed a few Tears 
ago to be told that in no lone time flyine'iQachioes 
wonid prove of great service in arcoaeological 
discovery ! And yet this has come to pass. An 
aerial photograph of an important hill seven miles 
north of Jem'ialem in Palestine was fonod ta show 
a depression hardly noticeable from the gronnd. 
Excavation was started and an ancient temple 
■with the remains of five different towns, one above 
tht» other, were found. The temple was built about 
900 B. O., but the oldest town was at liHist five 
thonsand roars old, iperlups from the Canaanile 
period. 

In England alight differences in color of tho 
inass, invisible from the ground hut quite clear 
from the ur, have enabled archaeologists to distiO' 
guish traces of early sgricnltural systems which 
are found tn be quite different from the later 
Roman and Saxon fieId*arrangemeots. and which 
are now being studied with great care 


U. S. Vital Statistics for 1927 
According to Sic George Newroao. the 
Chief Medical Officer of the British Island, 
'an amazing transformation ia the pabUe 
health of England' has been effected in 
recent years. Tho U. S. Census Boreaa 
• report on the vital statistics of the States 
in 1927. as indicated bv the following from 
The Neiv Republic (Joly 11). is no less 
amazing : 

The infant death rate has been still further 
reduce : wlierpa.s. ten vears ago, a death rate 
of 100 per 1,000 live births per annual was not 
uncooimon in the thirty-three states which 
comorisa the recistration area, the average for 
1927 was only 64. 3 This is an amaziogly good 
record, even New Zealand, which leads the 
wcvJd is tills Tesppct, did se^ nass tiw 
until just before the Great AVar. and the American 
problem is greatly comolicated by the presence 
of the Negro and the Hesican and other immi* 
crantB. Oregon, for example, with a large native 
white populaUOQ, has a death rate of oolv 
47 o vhich Iz not far behind the New Zealand 
record, while Arizona, with a hnge recent Mexican 
iDllux. has a rate of 125. 8. The death rate for 
the population as a wbolo continues to decime 
though 5vt a slow pace which suggests that U 
mav soon become stationary ; it was 11. 4 m 
1927 The birth rate has Also declined, from 20 6 
'in 1926 to 20. 4. This net increase of nine per 
annum per thonsonds is still one of the larg^t 
in the western world, and is Ltely to diminish, 
as it is doing in almost every European country. 

Tho Indian Vital Statistics have a different 
tale to narrate, as we know. 


Age Limit for Workers 
Mr. James J. Davis, U. S. Secietary of 
Labonr, protests under caption “Old Age’^ 
at fifty reprinted in Monthly Labour 
Recieio (June) against ‘arbitrary age limit’ 
that obtains’ Mr, Davies says in effect : 

The practice of setting an arbitraru oge limit for 
employmtal U anti-social and nnsouad. according 
to an article by the Secretary of Labor. Some 
plants class a worker as old at 50 years of age, 
and in some the age limit is even lower than 50. 
In occoparions requiring youthful strength there may 
have been some justification for this practice id 
former years. Now, with industry highly mecha- 
nised. aktll and experience are more valuable in a 
worker than brute strength. On the whole. » • 
machine operator is probably batter at 60 thii 
at 20 (p. 1) 


Shop Closing Legislation in Europe 
InteinaUonal Labour Reiiew (July) 
discusses the above subject, and says on 
the rogoiatioa of opening sod olosiag 
boms 

The R£oi.'i.iTio5 of Orcifiyo a\d Cwseto Hours 

To prevent conhision, a distinction must be 
made between three very different things : “the 
hours between which shoos may be open” ; “the 
length of time shops may be open’’, and “the 
hours of work of the erapioyee’’. To bring out 
this distinction, the case of Poland may be cited 
where the hours between which shops may be 
open cover a penod of 16 hours, but a shop may 
not stay open more than 10 hours, and employees 
may not work more than 8 hours. 

Most laws state both the hour of opening and 
the hour of closing. In Great Britain, the Irish 
Free Stata Rumania, and certain Swiss cantons, 
however, the legal restnction applies only to the 
closing hour 

In several cases it has been found necessary to 
insert certain special regulations in the Act 
itselL 

In this way the hours between which shops 
working under normal condiUons, or the large 
majonty, may keep open have been reduced to 
the narrowest possible limits, except for certain 
classes of establishment with very special working 
conditions. With the same intention some laws— 
for in3tance..thDsa of Basle Town and Czechoslo- 
' vakia— allow the administrabve autbonPes. either 
communal or provincial, m particular cases to 
authorise permanently the owning or closing of 
shops at other hours, better suited to the needs 
of the local popnlation. 


Our Day of Independeuce’ 

Vnily (July 2) of Chicago 'proposes to 
celebrate’ the Fonilb ol July — the day of 
American independence — “by levelling a 
few qaestions at the American President, 
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be he President Coolid^e, in absentia, or tho 
prospective President Smith, Thomas or 
Foster.’' ‘A quiz for the President* is this: 

Oan Day of iNonroDENCE 

This cditor-dtizen propose to celebrate the day 
by levelitiff a few questions at tlie President bo he 
President Coolidge. in absentia, or tlie prospective 
President Hoover, Smith, Thomas or Foster. 

Do you • believe in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Do vou “hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Bights, that among these are Life. Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness." Also, Governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent of the 
Governed.” There are other things to be men- 
tioned— and (luite important too— but these are 
enough to believe for one day. 

You are asked to cast your eyes across the 
Pacific and note what America and 'BriLiin are 
doing in China, where people, whom the Creator 
made our “equal,” are struggling for indeoendenca 
as we struggled for independence in 177S? Do 
you believe our Declaration to the world— made 
at that time? Have yon not some wav of commu- 
nicating to the Chinese that we Americans are 
•with them?* 


Nationalism at Geneva 

Thi Inquirer mates the following 
observation on this subject, which we, as 
onr readers know perceived sometime ago : 

NATIOSALIfiir At QEimVA 

It is deeply diatarbiog to hear, on the authority 
of a correspondent of The Mandmler Guardian, 
that appointments to the highest offices in (he 
League of Nations Secretariat aro being made not 
from among men of international outlook and 
repnlatioD, as wa«i at first the case, but from 
among professional diplomats in the service of 
the Great Powers, on whose Oovemmeots they 
are dependent for their future careers. Not only 
Italy (whom we know oO but other Powers, it is 
asserted, are using their countrvmen as (heir 
agents, a practice which must undermine mutual 
rontidencQ and co-oporation within the Secretariat. 
"Wo hope the Assembly will take cognisance of 
these cnUcisms. 


The Power of the Pen 


AVriting on tho abovo subject in The 
China Journal (July) Arthur De C. Soworby 
compares tho power of the pen with the 
power of tho lungs : 


V>e know bow much value has always been 
.power to express sustained 
j>cmgs. nting, while it loses a certain amo unt of 

0l ikSS.i“uS v“‘ ^ 


the moving power of oratory^ yet h.is the 
advantage of enormously increasing tho number 
of pcopfo to whom tho thoughts it sets down can 
bo conveyed. .* • , 

In any caso this new instrument in mens 
hands carao to be enormously reverenced, 
and wo liava that reverence reflected , to- 
day in the value set upon tho written 

word by tho general mass of tho people. To 

enortnons numbers of peopio what is printed and 

published is looked upon as indisputable fact 
How often have we experienced this in our daily 
contacts with our fellow beings ? “Here it is m 
black and wliite,” they say m regard to some 
statement or fact in dispute, and that, as far as 
they are concerned, seems to settle the argument. 

It is this, perhaps, more than anything else 
that gives the pen its power. Of course, in 
wriUng just as in talking, eloquence counts a 
great deal, but the {undamental fact that writing 
IS something set down in a permanent form seems 
to give it a tremendous advantage over mere 
talking, and to make of the pen a weapon in the 
etomal conflict of man against man that is far 
superior to tha sword. Cedtt easts calamo. 


ihe Embargo on Thought 

Japan sees 'red,’ and is launching 
measures lo slide some 'thought’ in middle and 
^het sobools. This has led the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (July 19) to enter a spirit- 
ed protest against the embargo on thought’ ; 

Bteat strides in Japan during 
.there was a cam- 
thought in middle and higher 
prosecutions were made of 
ie.' associations for the 
nni questions were suppressed through- 

® defiaitoly stated that 

concerned, the 
whatever they pleased. 
nh*^nnn IJj; liberty of thought, and it was 
r to ensure university students 

wSfto nit -in ^ uudeaired subjoeta 

was to put an . embargo on all actiuaintance with 
them until university, days. Perhaps this elfect 
WM E900 felt, for it was not long before -i 
determined wecd.ns out of prostessivo nrofSsora 
took place. There were some nroteqtq 

P™t®sts were not sustained and 
a[ter>yard3 died ^away altogether. And at thn 
qxtraordinaii Actions beSc 

mew that there has been a general wn\4rs1on 
lei^iDg men . wish any longer^ for 
have free evpie.ssion except within such 
MKe^‘hltf desirable? 

woold^nnni^i ,'conversion there 
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thiniin?, and there tvoold be na need of mat?f»( r 
sneh drastic resnbtloaa os to the ouabneattons of 
students for entry to a unberaty. The sttence 
can certainly not be interpreted as an indtcation 
of the ananimous assent of all thinkera to the 
action recently taten, for that action wonld then 
have no motive- On the contrary, the mcasares 
taken for suppression imply that there >3 a great 
deal of thought which would be express^ if only 
there were any liberty of speech. 


War Lies 

The same joamal for Jane 21st observes 
ia referring to Sir. Arthur Ponsonby’a book . 

We lansh at bnmpkiDS for their willingness to 
believe every wild tale they hear, hot ezpencoccs 
during the war show that we have nothing to 
laugh at Sir, Arthur Pousonby has collected details 
about all the horrors wUh which the papers qsM 
to resale us ouniig that period of fnsbtfaloess 
(FaUekood^ m iVartimt. tly Arthur Ponsooby, 
^L P. Lradon t Allen aud Uawio, Lt(L Museum 
St. 3s. CA) Here are the Belgian babies wiibont 
bands, tbe Oettnan corpse factory, the Lusitania 
medal, the Lonvam Aitar«piece. all the stones 
which sostaiaed the anny passions through those 
five terpble years. Of .course, the campaign of 
{sisehood was not conducted by the Bntish 
Qovemoent alone, All the Governments were 

S .nally busy to manlng their he lactones. In 
rrmaoy the favourite atrocity story seems to 
have been the gouaiog out of the eyes of wounded 
soldiers. It was denied again aod again but was 
^wavs revived, *a whole bucketful of soldiers’ 
eyes” being one repott. One cunous point about 
the atrocities is that when it was proved (hat 
they did not happen at the place first stat^ they 
always iamp^ somewhere else. Also the same 
stories, discreaitea la one country were repeated 
m another. The United States proved a great 
field lor such prooagaada. which was encouraged 
by the Bntisn Secret Service. The most gross 
and palpable falsehoods were accepted with as* 
tonisbmg credahty, aod Fersbiog himself bad to 
deny them when they became too outrageous. In 
sneh cases the denials were not believed, however, 
and probaUy to-day Usere ate people who still 
cling to these fables which insulted our intelligence 
dunng the war years, ilr. Poosouby has due 
them all up. stones, denials and all. and ‘preserved 
them tu a handy I form for future releteoce. But 
when the next war comes we shall not refer to 
them but go on believing all we bear just the 


Cbristian Missions on Economic 
World Problem 

In the two weeks from March 28, April 
8 The International Missionary Coonctl that 
assembled at Jerusalem ’'faced fiaokfy the 
question of the place of missionary entet^ 
prise in the post war world” and decided 
to form a Bureau of Social and Economic 
42—11 


Research Information. In Cuiienl lUstartj 
(Augast), Mr. Samuel Gny Inman indicates 
its ‘cow world policy.’ which shows clearly 
its recognition of the part played by econo- 
mic problems : 

The icpoit of tho Commission on Economic 
Conditions pointed out some of the more out- 
standing economic ventures undertaken by so- 
called 'advanced countnes,” which send economic 
agents to so'Called "bictward peoples,” who are 
asked to submit to those countries' economic 
dominance, on the one hand, while on the other hand, 
they are asked to receive the spiritual mimsCry of 
the missionanes. The report said (apart. 

Expcncnce shows that among the most prolifio 
causes of friction aoiong nations has been the 
rivalry of competing imperialisms to secure 
preferential access to sources of taw materials, 
markets aod opportunities of investment in the still 
oodeveloped regioua of the world. U U of vital 
importance to the future of civilization that this 
nvatry. ruinous alike to the nations engaged in it 
aod to the udigenous mpuUtions. should be 
brought under control. Such oontrol can bo 
established only by the action of an international 
authority, which can do impartial justice to the 
claims of all nations, The International Missionary 
Council looks forward therefore, to auoh on 
extension of the activities of the League of Nations 
and of (he International Labor Organization aod 
other similar movements as may result in tho 
creation of an internationai code defining tho 
matual relations between the various Powers 
interested in colonial expansion, and tho mdigenoua 
population aiTected by it. It regards the economic 
lUDCtiops of the League in relation to such matters 
as loans, concessions, labor and tariff policy and 
communication as among the most important 
brooches of its work, and desires to see them 
extendi as widely and as rapidly as possible. 


Democracy iQ China - Is it a Failure I 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C. I. E,, I. S. 0., Late 
Advisor on Chinese Affairs and Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
takes a survey of the situation and problems 
of China in Tks Asiatic lisiiew and concludes. 

Upon the evidence adduced and commented 
opoQ ^ve, 1 pass my final judgment that 
-D^ocilkcy ia China cannot yet be . pronounced 
a failure, but that, under happier auspices, it may 
thnva aod prosper and be conducive to the happi- 
ness and contentment of the Chinese people, so 
that China may take her proper add rightful 
plara in (he Comity of Nations at no distant date.” 
fa my judgment, I use advisedly the expression 
“under happier auspices,” because Chma, under 
her pr^ent circumstances, cannot move hand or 
foot without the assistance and guidance of the 
‘Big Five Powers”— namely, the United States, 
Oroat Britain, France, Italy and Japan— who. by sign- 
in* the Treaty of Versailles m 1918, secured the 
peace and prosperity of Europe, and indirectly of 
the world in general. If that peace is reauired to 
be confirmed, solidified, and perpetuated, it behoves 
the same "Big Five” to coma to the rescue of 
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China. Above all. the United States, \vhich has 
an overflowine Exchequer, and which is ^notw 
for her Gencio=iity, Philanthronv. and Altniism in 
propagaticK Culture and iledical Science, for 
alleviatina human suficring. should take a prominent 
part in this humanitarian campaign in China. 

Mr. Paul Blanshaid in specalatinc on 
‘The Euture of China' in The Worla To- 
morroic (July) finds that the remedy for_ the 
Yellow Peril lies with tho West itself. 
Says he 

When China has completed the present process 
of anlQcation and militarization there is .only one 
thing which can prevent her from .joming. m 
A siatic bloc against the West that is a ^birth 
of social-democratic anti-imperialism in the timwa 
States and Europe. At present wo m the west 
are not fit to associate on te.rms of conudenM ana 
goodwill with an honest Chinese govemraenL We 
can win the paimanent friendahii) of Uie new 
China only if we force oar State Department to 
break olT the present military _and_ diplpmaltc 
aUiance with. Japan and Great BnUm in Chii^ 
In the long run that means the repapiation ot the 
ancient policy of protecting private dollara abroad 
with American human beings in unilotra. lliat 
policy has already ceased to .pay in China. A. 
militarized and unified China will make It doubly 
unprofitable. 

Persia— Free At Last 
So thinks the Literary Digest (July 21) 
in xeprodoclng nndec the above heading tb© 


varioas comments of the- western writers on 
Persia’s Abolition of tho old unequal advan- 
tagos gained over her by foreigners, tho 
significance of the step for Asia is apparent. 

Two Severe LunUfttions, so we are told, have 
beset Persia’s sovereignty otitil within the pasi 
few days. Tho "for years nominally mdopondpnt 
eh© to allow foreigners within her bordws 

to be tried by their own consular courts, ana 
she was not mistress of her own customs tanii. 
Both Hmitations are now at an end, and an Logusa 
writer. H. Wilson Harris, feels that this may,W 
“a matter of much consequeace,’ for Persia is 
far from being a negligible country,” tho all our 
tendency is to underrate her irapo.rtance. except, 
of course in the matter of oil” and m that of her 
veto, now withdrawn, on British air scrvico across 
her tetriiory. which lies on the route between 
Egypt mid India. . 

In tho London WestminsUr Gazelle, Mr. Hams 
defends hia belief in Persia’s importance by ex* 
niainiog. "To begin with, Persia is one of the onlv 
five independent States in Asia, a continent whicli 
apart from Japan and China, Persia, Afghanistan 
and Siam, consists entirely, of dependencies. 
Conseqnently. Persia can claim with some justice 
to bo regarded as one of the few mouthpieces 
of Asia at Geneva and elsewhere.” 

India has also a voice at the Geneva 
Hall— bnt she only echoes ‘her master’s voice,’ 
and it is ofton keyed to a note quite anta- 
gonistic to that which the interest of Asia 
(or even of India) demands. 


A LABOUR VIEW OF SWARAJ IN INDIA 

Bt ashoke chattbrjee 


flOM.B 'days ago we read the following 
^ news in the daily press. 

London, Aug. 19. 

Reviewing Mr. Laipat Rii’s reply to "Mother 
India,” Mr. Tom Johnston. Labour M. P. for 
Dundee, who recently tonred India, ridicules the 
idea that Swarai is the sole or soverrign cure 
for ignorance and poverty. 

"America” he declared, "has Swaraj bat the 
lynching of negroes continues : Britain has Swaraj 
but masses of the people still live in igoorance 
and noverty. Let not Mr. Lajpat Rai delude 
himself that when the Indian army is officered 
by tho sons of zemlnders and babas and a Raja 
or a Pundit sleeps in tho Viceroy’s bed ignorance 
.ind poverty will flap their wings and flee from 
Hindustan. That is a delusion of political infants. 
The remedy lor Indian poverty is not Swarai bat 
bociaustn along with the abolition of usury, private 
landlordism and capitalism— EagUshmao.” 

It is very strango how during recent 
years leaders of British Laboar bare develop- 
Y 4 antagonism to the Indian 

One reason for 
thrv 1 ^ Labour leaders have not 

tho moral courage necessary for renouncing 


Labour’s Share of the Imperial Loot, which 
is naturally and largely involved in any 
successful culmination to the Swaraj agita- 
tion Another reason is that the views of 
the Indian Nationalists do not in all details 
agree with the views held by some Labour 
Extremists z.e , those who advocate Commuuism, 
destruction of the Middle class or National- 
isation of all. capital. 

Now, if we could remove these two dis- 
cordant features from the field of Indian 
Nationalist-British Labour entente, we 
might arrive at some sort of a clear under- 
standing with British Labour. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to dislodge any 
imperialistic greed that might be' lurkiug • 
in the secret places of the heart of British' 
Labour, As to Labour extremism, we 
regret we do not see eye to eye with its 
advocates. In the language of Mr. Tom 
Johnston of Dnadee, we may say that we 
do not think “Sooialism is the solo ot 
sovereign cure for ignorance and poverty. 
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Take equal distribuHoo of wealth, for ex* 
ample. By adopting this method of distri- 
bution of wealth one can assore to ea^ 
member o! the community an income equal 
to the average per capita income of the 
community. But this method of distnbufiog 
wealth does not by some magic increase Uie 
total national wealth and whero poverty I9 
due to the smallness of the annual national 
income, commuoismishardlya enrefor poverty. 
In India, if we bad communism each member of 
fhelodisQ nation will have an income varying 
according to the estimate of different autho- 


rities as follows. .* 





Authority 

Date of 

Amount of 

estimate annual income 



Rs. 

as. 

p- 

Dadahhai Naoioji 

1S70 

20 

0 

0 

Baring-Baibonr 

xm 

37 

0 

0 

Dlgby 

1393-99 

18 

9 

0 

Digby 

1900 

17 

4 

0 

Lord Curzon 

1901 

30 

0 

0 

FtudUy Shitras 
fi. H, Sarma, (qauted) 

Idll 

50 

0 

0 

lu Council of State) 

1911 

86 

0 

0 

K. T. Shah 

1921-22 

46 

0 

0 


8o that the knowledge that one’s extreme 
poverty is shared equally by all Indians, even 
if a palliative of suffeiing, will not remove 
the poverty itself. Also while It will not 
materially lessen the saffering of roost Indians 
who are now used to a very low standard of 
living, it will drag millions into dire misery 
due to a lowering of their standard of living. 
On the whole, it will create more solid misery 
than it will remove, Moreover, communism at 
this stage of our economic progress will 
intensively affect the accamalation of fresh 
capital on which the economic future of 
India depends to a very large extent. 

If one could look at communism through 
the halo that it has been provided with by 
British and other economic-fetishists, one 
would perhaps have it at any cost; bnt 
looking at it, as we do, as merely a way 
of distributing wealth to individuals, we 
might be excused if we challenged its suit- 
ability and efficacy. Ono can consume 
wealth only as an individual. There can be 
no such thing as commanal consumption of 
wealth in the real sense of the term. The c»8t 
that I put on covers my back and not a seetiou 
of that (non-existeof) Greater Back 2'Ae Back 
of the Oimmunity. I may h ave come by the 

• Shah and KhambaU, IfeaUh aiui Totafifa 
OajMaJy of India, p. CS, 


coat in one way or another, through some 
capit^istiQ institution or thiough communism;' 
but the vital fact remains to me, that 
the coat covers iny back and does so 

wcIL 

Similarly if we look at Socialism, State 
Capitalism, or any other economic jajn in 
the cold light of facts dissociated from all 
religiose sentimentality, we easily realise that 
they are also economic methods and not 
virtues having any absolute claim on our 
life and loyalty. Social capital may be 
tuanaged, worked, added to and guarded 
either fay individual sanction or by social 
sanction. Neither the one way nor the other 
is immono to abuse The officers of a State 
Capitalistic institution could be just as waste- 
fol, shortsighted or stupid as any Chelti, 
Uarwari or Jew. It is uot true that under 
social managemint capital will necessarily be 
always properly used i accumulated and con- 
served. so more than it is true that company 
management of railways or factories is always 
inferior and less efficient compared to State 
oasageisenL So that socialism in itself is 
DO goarantee of economic progress and pros- 
perity, as Hr. Tom Johnston would like us 
to believe. There is Iittie difference between 
the mental attitude of Ur. Tom Jobastos of 
Dundee and that of the clergyman from the 
same locality who (hooght that it was the ' 
Holy Bible which alone conld give India alt 
that was good and oecessary for her. 

Englishmen (including Scots and other 
Britishers) are by nature cooveotioDal and 
even Pure Keasoo rnos the risk of being 
conventionalised in the band of an English- 
mao, specially of the middle class. Wo have 
tried to go a little deep into Mr. Tom 
Johnston in connection with communism 
and socialism. Let ns now do the same 
with Swaraj, Zemindars, Babus, Kajas and 
Pandits. 

One has no reason to think that Mr, Tom 
Jobustoo has not received the average 
school education given to every Bnti&b Boy 
ander the present capitalistic government of 
great Bntain. Por does be not show all the 
prejudices that the average British boy im- 
bibes from bis school books ? Also bis 
etoated logic? There is Swaraj in America, 
stiU there is lynching; therefore, the lynching 
must be either due to the Swaraj or be 
tobdiy nnrelated to it either positively or 
neg^vely! God must be on the side of 
British Labour or how could the Causa 
surviye advocates with such giant intellects ? 
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Does not Mr, Jobostou know that lynching 
^ is slowly disappearing from America under 
their Swaraj, oven as slavery did somo 
decades ago ? Doesn’t ha also k'Qo\v that, 
though lynching persisted in America inspito 
of Swaraj, a thousand other good things 
camo as a result of it. Bor example, the 
coming of Swaraj in America saved that 
country from British exploitation, bullying 
and standstill-do*as*your-fatheta-havo-dono- 

ism. As a result America to*day loads the 
world, including Great Britain, and slio_ can 
boast of great achievements in practically 
every field of life. Mr. Tom Johnston also 
points out that England has Swaraj as well 
as poverty and ignorance. As everybody 
knows that under English Swaraj^ poverty 
and ignorance are fast disappearing from 
England, need cne quote figures to show 
how with the growth of democracy all soils 
of evils have progressively disappeared from 
that country ? In this connection also 
Mr. Johnston has proved a failure as a clear 
thinking realist. Bor, just as in bis mind 
he has made gods out of Socialism, State 
Capitalism etc. ho thinks that we Indian 
nationalists have similarly made a god out 
of Swaraj. Bor his iofoimation we may say 
that wo have done nothing of the kind. 
We know that Swaraj, like Communism, 
. Socialism and Labour leadership, may not 
function properly and beneficially of itself 
and that abase of Swaraj may yield just as 
mnch evil as abuse of State Capitalism. A 
Soviet Failiament conld be as stupid and 
tyrannical as, let us say, the British Fatlla- 
ment. So that, if Mr. Johnston has only 
attempted to tell us that if we abused 
Swaraj we would suffer be has wasted bis 
breath. But if he means to suggest that 
Swaraj properly used will yield no benefit 
to us, unless we instituted Commuaism along 
with it, we regret, we cannot agree with 
him. Swaraj is the first step, (the main 
spring, we might say) to every kind of 
progress in India, (if we wanted Communism 
that also involves our having Swaraj first; 
for our present masters are a bit too fervent 
m their anti-communism.) A study of 
progressive legislation in India and how it 
has been hampered in the name of non- 
mtcrierence will easily prove the urgenOT 
Swaraj. A stady of India's 


India's best 


r.T,c’o > ^ eiveuuuure will c 

ones faith iq Swaraj as a "SovereieQ 
for India’s backwardness. 


Mr. Johnston, being a modotn 
does not certainly beliovo in Special ' 

determinism and the ucsciontlfio 
pological superstitions that infest the ^ 
of the iTordio Superiority mongers. \vpy 
does ho thou try to belittle tho possibilities 
of ronning the Indian Array by 
of Zemindars and Babus”? Why does “C 
that a Raja or a Pandit will bo loss eflicient 
(or not more officient) than an English Peer. 
Scotch banker or a Jewish stock-broker f 
There aro no biological or anthropological rea- 
sons which would justify any belief in the innate 
inferiority of the Zemindar, Babu, Raja or 
Pundit as soldier or adminstrator. A race 
which has produced some of tho greatest 
soldiers and adrainstrators in history cannot 
degenerate so far during a hundred and 
fifty years of British domination as to bo 
unable ever to make history repeat itself. 
A conquered nation can _ surely riso 
when the impulse to riso ‘comes from 
within. Eogland herself did not go down 
for ever after tho conquests she bad under- 
gone. Italy, Poland, Czecho-slovakio, Spain, 
(}reece, etc., are other examples. As a 
matter of fact, whatever Mr. Johnston’s 
view point may be, tho British people them- 
selves do not think the Indians such Incapable 
soldiers and administrators after all. Bor, 
did they not generously allow many sons 
of Zamindars and Babus to fight for them 
during the war ? Had the war lasted longer 
probably more Zamindars and Babus would 
have got a chance to shed their blood for 
the British. As to administration, we 
believe many Rajas and Pandits acquit 
themselves fairly well as rulers everyday. 
Would we consider the Nizam, tho Gaekwar, 
the Maharaja of Mysore and many other 
Rojas as worse than some viceroys ? And 
would we consider Pandit Madan Mohun 
llalviya or Pandit Motilal Nehru or Pundit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (now dead) as 
worse possibilities as viceroys compared to 
Mr. Tom Johnston who might be sent to 
rule at Simla by the next Labour Government '• 
Our view is that just as alt Englishmen 
aro not good soldiers and administrators, similar- 
ly all Indians be they Zemindars, Babus, Rajas or 
Pandits, are not bad soldiers and administrators. 
"With proper selection we could get tho 
men to fight our battles and manage 
our ^ state affairs. Such selection is no 
possible under a system in which servility 
ia counted as the greatest qualification. It 
is possible only under Swaraj. 



lan^uaau vtll be noticed' Assamese, Bengali. Engluh, French, Oerman 
Gujarati, lEndi, /(oiun, Mnarete, ACsraCAv Orjyu, Portuguese, fttnjaiv, SirvVn 

bpanuh, ibmil, Ttlugu and Urdu. Kexctpapexi, pertodtcaU, tehool and eollegt text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and Ica/Utt, reprints of magatins articles, addresses, etc , mil not be noticed. The. 
r^tpt of books reesiied for recieis mil not be aUnoteledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
7ns revuui of any book, u not guaranteed. Books should be tent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Jievuwer, tks Wndi lienewer, the Bengali Beneieer, etc., according to the language of the books. No 
eniieum of book-reneics and notices mil be publiehed.— Editor, if li. ? 


ENGLISH 

RicuEMfii: ; ffsKarl Fedtrn, Kndith rran<ta(toit 
lu D. iliall (5. Allen and Onuin), xnlh 27 
lUustraiions. 12s. Cd. net. 

, America haa conqaered EcsUnd— we meaa. not 
la naaace a\oce. TU« Aacncaa method ot brass 
^d advertisloir has beeo adopted by .Messrs 
Oeorite Allen and Unwin, an indispotably British 
firm Tbev bare most tbooshttnlly proddod their 
dall'headed reviewer by tcllictt him uad incident- 
ally the reader too), m the jacket of the book, 
that this work 'is as interGsUnie as a novel, 
always readable and always lucid and iotellimble.” 
A life of the man who worked the ccptrat power- 
station of Europe for eishteen years aod remould- 
ed the institations of France— and of Us imitators 
in ortber monarckiee of the ancien regime, too— 
nearest to his heart’s desire, if compressed as here 
into 2i0 clearly printed paees, must be an addi- 
tion to the railway library if it is to be re^ at 
all. And we admit that the publisher’s clatoi as 
to i(s clearness and ease of style is jostified 

Karl Fedem belooits to the new school of 
wnters of Historical bioerapby without tears. lie 
avoids the acidulated wit of Lytton Strachey and 
the enatio oneioality of Ludwig. The book is 
no doubt thm and the serious reader will team 
more about Richelieu and his work from the 
Cambridge Modern Uislory, Vol. IV, while the 
result of the special researches condneted in 
France daring the last half centnrv cannot be 
expected in a small popular volume like this. Bat 
it IS quite good so far as it goes. 

We draw the reader’s spscialattention to Chapter 
XI (the administration). A review of tficbelieu’s 
difflcnltics and achievements gives student of 
Indian history much food lor thought. U® asks 
himself how did a minister .without family con- 
nections or a strong party behmd him but. depen- 
dent upon the caprice of a half-witted king, and 
opposed by an impenons and wickN qoeen- 
mother, with jealous and turbulent nobles filling 
the Court and a silent powerless population at the 


base of Societv.— succeed in healing the internal 
troubles of France, crash loth Hugoenots and 
feudal baro&i and make French diplomacy and 
arms triumph over those of Spain whioh had so 
long dazrled the eyes of Europe ? The answer is 
not only Richeliea’s clear-sighted ^ genius, for 
percovinn what was possiblo -wi'h h« aTailable 
forces and the best method of atihsio? these forces, 
but also the public spirit of the vast middle clus 
of France and of several of the nobles, which made 
them put Uieir country’s inteitsts above every- 
thing else and d) their duty, each in his own 
sphere, regardless of political rewards aitual or 
prospective. If Richelien’s system, failed it was 
oecauss hi3 successors had not pressienca enough 
to inauzurate an advaocs eves after the fouidatiou 
laid by him had consolidated There is a time 
in the history of every nitiou whan stagaatipa is 
DO less a danger than any "leap in the dark can 
b& 


£uiibe OF TH£ OjiriT 'bl.oQOU^-Tianslalion front 
the Latin of Vehaet By Prof J. S. /ioykwi, »tifh 
Introduction and Notes by Prof. S. N, Danerjee 
{Tbraporevaldl Its. 5-8. 

These two professors have been doing vop* 
usefal service to students of lodian history oy 
their Eoghsh. renderings of Latin writers on the 
Uoghal empire tike Father Jloaserate and i*a 
Laet. The tatter was a Dutolimio who stayea at 
borne as a Director, of the Dutch E I Co and 
compiled a- Latin descriptive accouot ot the 
Uogoid empire in ICIl. The first part is 
really a gazetteer of Jahansir’s India, it is a 
movement of painstaking indus^ nnd a store- 
house of variM loformation.' De Laet assidu- 
ously pieces together facts dug out of a host of 
wTiUngs and closely rcprolucea . them." Tbs 
second part is a chronicle of the leigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir originally written in Dutch (bj 
Pclsaert most proeably) and translated into {Latin 
by De Laet. 

The onginal souices of the information contain- 
ol in the two parts were Persian manuscripts bat 
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all tlieir proper na'ncs and io soino eases tho 
tacts also, have underKone .a stranuo ^ansiorm- 
tioD iu being doiio into Dutch and /roto yiucn 
into Latin, especially as the author of the publisii- 
ed book w.i3 ignorant of Persian, ilany n^uoM 

im-e. bee, cOTrupted.bcyo^^muon^^ jt 

rcau.uiQoojjk v.Mu.*uiu ^^^iUcQ in a loving and 


This booklet contains tbo Swarthmoro L'-ctn^ 
for lU2i “The Lcciurcahip has a two-fold Pur^^ 
first, to interpret farther to Uio mumbers . 0 *.**-® 
Society of inends their message and mi^ion. 
and secondly, to bring bcfoia tho public the 
spirit, tho aims and tho fundamental principles oi 


is a heart-breaking task to iv.-« ^ 

as it othei^viso is— inspitq of all the notcs,anu 
corrections of Prof. Banerjec. Tho 
however, are anything but exhaustive 


Biniii, AUV aumu* ^h*!® 

ivHVHr -.tH •Liiviiiiii- .lui licautiful thoughts in Plato. Plotinus and the Uita. 

We su^Lt S when tho book goes into a About the Giu tho author writes:- , 

second ed^ition it should bo entirely rewritten, with i''®u tha 

b?'jIo„o“’g'r iS™ow'aB^e 

nores as now. j Sabkar. ono of the great spiritual assets of mankind, a 

message which is for all ages and for alt races. 
— Ehpcci^ly, as the Christian reads it. must ho bo 

GLiMrsj 3 • Dll T. L. Fastcaui. TJuosophieal filfcd with shame at tho thought that his own 

loTO Christ is so poor and thin when compared 

Piiihshxng House, Madras, u,.(S. 

This booklet contains some inspiring thoughts many centuries ago. felt for God as he had 
in Professor Vaswani’a emotional style, Uno (p, 31 ). 

example will suffice.. , . . . . Our author’s Christianity is non-aggressive and 

“India was great in the day she was strong m snintual. The book is worth rcadmg. 
the Me of the Spint. Mahes Ch. Ghosh 

To-day India lies in the dnst. for Her children __ 

have changed the pearls of the Rishis for the 

glittering tinsel of a “civilization" whose gods are Thb Code oe CRm.VAL PnocroDUE : Du Mr, A. C. 

A? FMS.rA f al 

(the inner spirit) with Z?rahwachorj/a, with service ^^i^dre, (,<utuua, HneeJis.3. 

of the poor and lowly, with tho Tup<wya of truth wo have. now before us a new edition of A- C. 
and love. Ont of strength will grow Greatness, and Gboses Cnminal Procedure Code. Tbo book has 
. out of Greatness, Freedom,” ^0 brought, hierally up-to-dato (FeU 1038) by 

The New CrviLraATios: Four Irtlurci dtllitrrj SWISS’ 

• OuMu', J!aK, Loudon, iu June 1927. Ba 'll” Mmewbat proliBo If^lsktion .ot 


ol IhT (2uau'i' fiairLoudoii, iu Luni iSSL 'fr° PPV'*'’ WV.7™,,; 

This neatly cot-up little book contaiM four loatuS‘ol'’’inaf,Tdual“Sfo°™ aid il nofinB”tlIo 
lectures delivered in a pleasant gossipy style in points of various decisions under each of them, 
which the leamra authoress talks of tho more ilost redeeming feature of the book is that the 
spaaous days .of universal, brolherbw^ ^d the sections have not been buidcned with unnecessary 
evolution of a higher humanity o.f which she sees load of cases which tendency is found in most of 

sigD 3 .in the new Bulvrace which is growing up m the modern oooks. The fact that the book has 

Uio Happy Yalley .of Caluomia. Incidentally, passed through two editions and a third edition 

sho manages to put in a word here and there for *•--»- •- ‘u cuiuuu 

India, and sho gives a definition of the science of 
yoga which will prove interestmg. It is “the 
union of the human spirit with the divine Life, 
self-consciously attained. This is won by using the 
laws of the mind as we know them, just as a 
gardener desiring to produce fine flowers uses the 
laws of natural growth in the vagetable kingdom, 
eliminating thoso that are against his mm—we 
find It is possible to develop this intuition ah^ 
of our race, and so to attain the knowledge of tbo 
eternal venties before that knowledge is reached 


has been called for is, we think, sufficient proof 
of lb* popularity and usefulness. We commend 
this oaeful publication to the legal public. 

G. M. S. 


SiiEEBAa-o-CuTTj«o SiKSUA.- By Srimali Tushar- 
Devu Published by Adiarya and tions. Model 


by the average evolution, which only works slowly Dacca and Mymensin^. Price Its 1-8, 

by the many .workings and antagonisms in Nature* 

whprpaij pvfilnfinn mn wr.rt .v,n~, , 


w^hereas evolution can work more rapidly when 
the.antagonisms are eliminated and the powers wa 
desire to develop are givea their full scope.” 


The Lii.uT ov; Cmasi : By John S.Eouland if A- 

t etrsi^L 


Our authoress’s treatment of tho subjectwlth the 
help of illustrations has been mervellous In this 
hook sho has not only dealt with cutting of 
uiuerent kinds of. garments but she has given 
lostrecUons in a simple style, on darning and 
patchmg, herring bonning, button-holing, embroidery 
«te. iho printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be . desired and wo hope that it will 
command a wide circulation. 



cSSifffi, /“ ”■ ““A’' """'*■ ^»'- 

A tran<;lation of ToIstoVs "^Vhat for" and ‘The 
[h*n Human." These storiea depict nicely 
rertn’®n''n *^1® hPPtessive Russian Onvomnient 
Printiuu and eS-np 

Binnayi BipaiiA.- Tinn.inlrf 4, S,. Bam) K, 

P c. s 


MARATHI 

pRiTAretDCBEv YcpDHi: Bu Caut O V JfodrtL 
0,j^,or Armu. (1927.) Rs 3-i kM ^ viluTof 

aa around altocether so far 

S,uS“caa'>’c„ "aidSSSii frt, ^<{11 

PKweoUor ot a new class of hoolss ll is MfW 
Anelo-rodiaa hHto™Va« 
JUrMM rfn^n ^"tish officere from 

an indiaa battla of. pre-European days has 


KKVIBiVS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


been d 


a wn-r« jrmcallF commealed upon bv 

a wi^er trained to European military schoola and 
aent ° command of a modern regi- 
No doubt the principles of war have remained 

Sfhe “rUS a o'/*h?i“S“ 

mry pedant sticks to his text-book mles blindly 
but the successful Benoral varies h» "ffi 
a^tdimr to the weapons, the Icrrain. and S 
than anythin* else the racial character of tiis 
troops as opnosed to that of the enemy. Given the 
same weapons, the same European cmlisatio^ the 
same penod of history, an immense difference 
IS caused by the dissimilarity of oabonal 
remparamenl betwecri the two sides. As Sra 
Maado wntes m his Jew Campaim : 
the . wcll-dnlled troops of Frederick the GrS 
earned oosition after ivi« fmn _r__ 


3?5 

• T°3’k '5'00 tlio conipiexion 

We atsg deprecate the fashion oi mahicc sucli 
'■fessM ot “"orS- 
mlolerably lonu by the addilioa of IrJlleSnt 

matters and emotional outpourings. 

T. Sarkar ' 

AiTiUisiK PaisTAWAVA- Bf/ iht Lale V K 

The name of Ihe lale V, K. Raj.wade is a 
honsehold word in Maharashtra as an untiring 
and zealous research-worLer. who has left behind a 
vast treasure lo the form ot very valuiMa wntinss 
on wions subjects such m Maratha history. 
Marathi hteretnre. sociology. It would be a sreat 
loss to Maharsstra If they were allowed to ro 
into oblivion The Chitrasala Press has therefore 
wrned hearfv thanks of Maharastra by under- 
faking their poblicatioo in three or four volumes 
of which the present is the first, 

Rajawade resembled Dr Johnson not only fn 
stronsand penetrating jnfellMt. wonderful capacity 
for work aod robust independence of thought brit 
also ID his ooccntncities and several other traits 
of character, and these are visible to bis writings 
Hts so-called /Virimifanaa or latrodnctions of 
which the book under review is a collection had 
00 relation to the subject of the volnmes to which 
they were ©nmnally attached (exceptiog the one 
on tho battle of Panipnti and his assertions m 
some cases were wide of truth or at any rate 
were of a questionable or fantastic character. Yet 
his wntiogs are scholarly and deserve preservatioa 
from the rapacities of Time, for who knows future 
researches mar perhaps bear him out 

Y 0 Apte 


HINDI 


luis M'jii-M* ulcu inicps OX iredericV the fr^t rr Motheb Imiia Ann U-m Jamah. By Sivmit 

carried position after position with not tno™. Uma Nehrv—Publt-^hed by Kashinalh Rijpai T. 

me^ to the^mifc^BK; bwM l^j^^Strul-Mbxhhad. fp lSG^ 4 S 5 -i- 90 -Pnci 

2, MoniEsbt'DLi Ka Jawab. By Srimali C!ia?t- 
draiait LaUtanpui 21. A —PubhAted by lYof. 
rna/a SvUkanUUanker Gurukttl Kan'jn—rp 144. 
Pr,ee0-12. 

No book on India has done more and dc'erved 
less to create a sensatiou than iMiss Mayo’s Mother 
India. From a!I quartets of India indignant protests 
have bcea still pounng m with such frequency 
that ono is inclined to think that this agitation 
af^nst Miss M«yo is domg more barm than g^ 
a book that shonlJ have been promptly relegoted' 
to the doslbia is being unnecessanly advertised 
and onr enemies are slyly suggesting that the ladv 
IS protesbng too mucb '' 

As a fall reply to Mother Indu can only come 
froma committee of publicists hailing from all wtl 


ij.wu men w me mile, tiritisa troops often eet 
thro^h with even less than 10 000. - AVsMleOT 
could only suMsed in his attacks with men cr^dS 
l«ether at the rate of 100.000 to the initoT ^ 

pre^tfoj.”“(r» °' 

So. also, the difference in the two modes of 
adraoM. the British one of thin hnea and the 
French of d^p e^untns. caused all the difference 
in .the result of the Peniasular War 33 Oman has 
pointed out, and oven contnbut®d to Sir Eyre 
Cootes victory over Lally according to his bio- 
granher wyhe. 

There is not a scrap of contemporary evkicDce 
to prove thjt any ot the minute details and sncces- 
■•ive steps described in this book by Capt Modak 
did aiAually happen. The whole is pure imagina- 
tion, based on the probabilities of the case. And 
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?■' mrSE Wo a™T™WaT‘‘lio«vor“il»S 


if they are so ioclmed, nuv ttiitik the matter out 
Mrs* Nehru has done right in not nttemptios Jo 
deal with Miss ifayo by contradicting her lies. ^lo 
that direction she has done hardly auythigK 
beyond giving in the appendix translations o! the 
artilces contributed to the Indian Press by Mahatnna 
(landhi, Lala Ijajpat Rail Natarajan, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and others. She has really approached, the 
question from another angle of vision. She goes 
to the root of the matter and rightly concluow 
that the reasons of the present unfortunitte 
state of India are not social but political. 
In her long introduction she traces the relentles.% 
systematic and cold-biooded manner in which 
England has been emasculating India and depriving 
her of all that she held most dear. It is au^ irony 
of /ate that this very England is now _talkine._ of 


mrticular. Wo are thaukfnl however ,thit i..— 
(Ihaadravati with true Indian modesty has leit 
Jlayo’s pisc life severely alone. 


Nehru has not stopped at that. She has carried 
thr* «a^w.V9.<^2.va^aJafi. exwiised 

hideous reality underneath the glamour of , the 
European civilization. TJie basic idea of this civih^ 


GUJARATI 

We have received two parcels of books • from 
the Commisaioner of Elucation aad ' Vidyadhikari, 
Baroda State, containing the following books: 

(1) The Wiles or the Spider: By BlianU’ 
sttkharam W. Mehta, containing a delightful and 
scientific description of spider's life and iways. 

. (21 JivAN Rasatana Vidva: By Jagannalh P. 
PaytdiU a treatise showing how to preserve health. 

(3) IIaiis : By S. li. QharekJiam, D. A., LL B. 
comprising all up-to-date inforoiation about, the 
p'lanct Mars. 

(4) The Primeval Home of me Aryans ; By 
satioa is survivaf of the fittest AMording to west®™ the same 'author tliscussiai? the various theories 
interpretation it moans cynical disregard for the about the place we originally came from, 
feelings of the weak an intense MgranQiscmentni ^ BilwanLmi TT Vim n .r 

S° ta Wot’'Io 

Europe is now riding roughshod over all moral 'o*'*:*- - , « 

rules and declaring in braien tones that the whole (6) The Lm.vo OROANrsjis of a Lake •• By 
world exists for the gratification of her Insatisbw Bmnusukharam N, Mehta, also a translation 
sordid passions and all nations must sacrifice giving .interesting details of the insects and 
themselves for this noble purpose. Therein lies mtr other mioui© organisms found in lake-waters, 
salwtion. Our country hM so often been comp^a (?) Stiunik Swaiujya ki Sansthao* Bu Risdi 
to Europo to its disadvantage that this wamm? JS . LLB.. an oriJinaTwork m Local 

veiy tvelMine. .... ... v . tr«, Self-Government. 

Ijofl thing which IS rematkable about Mrs. ,av «r, i ..s. . »» 

Nehru’s book is her restraiut One should bpo '8) . The uver ; By Qtianaahyam N, Mehta, a 
expected an Indian ladv to ffive way, to hff small book on the cooslruotiOQ and functions of 
feelings whilo wiiting about Uiss Mayo's worL the liver. 

lint .sho ,haa not done, so: .sbfspoaks >vith ^ (q) Enolahd .and India : ^ the late Sa<ue«drrt 


genuine fedine do doubt but she oever 
recourse to Tetaliatory arguments. 

Srimntt ChandraraH’s hfint i' 


\;>l JWIOLAHD .AND INDIA : Ify IM la,. . _ 

B Oivaiia. a translation ot R (f, Dutt’s well-knowa 
work of the same oamo.. 


Up) Tiq; Education optiie Londoseu: ByKarhari- 
Shasfri, , a translation of “Londoner's 
Eaucation”, showing the vast extent of expenditure 


Srimati Chandravati’s book is fundamentally 
(UncT-^ni in tone and temper. She is ao 
Samaiist and so docs not believe in taking things 

lying down. .Like all writers of this cjjss t---—?-. -i- 

rf reformers sho too wields a forceful pen. Her lu educating Londoners and the success 

language is vignroas and her blows, very direcC ^h® methods employed therefore. 

She docs not spire her countrymen either, in ti»o (ll) Jivan Prabiiat of Italy : Bu Lalitavrasad 

course, o! her arguments, pats certain very m- .S/H-jprasnd /?ai-c. /?.<!., LLD.USc. an indepen- 
ronvcnicnt questions to the orthodox leader* .o* dent work showing how Italy rose m the scale of 
Hindu Eoacly. She gives the lio direct to Hiss -.is**-- 
Mayo’s, as-sertion tliat there is no reforming w-al 
in Indix In her ap;icadix she draws a lorid 


picluro of Americsi m order to show that mere 
IB an . ample field for Miss Mayo's activiti^ in 


nations. 

(12) 'The IJ: sTp«v OF THE U.iRonA State: 


B'f 


Chnniial Maganlal Deehai, a complete work of the 
annals of tho Baroda State. 


Atacnca where over 1200 young people bet^Fcen <13| NAroi.F.os Oonwahte, Part IV. By 
the ages .of lo and 21 take their lives m one yw OokuMas jfathuroefag S/n/i. B.A.. LLU„ consti- 
whCTQ with the present, slate of statistics e^'cry tiitiog the last volume in the series, fluished after 
mamagewill end m divorce in eleven years: lu years labor. 

V iT° percent of all crimes are committw by *- - - 


children under eighteen, and where *12 pcrcePt d! 

mothers arc scliool girls > oodcr 

Mill "oi ®“i 

an5 ^Dsi unmarried jnrls. 

wiiS LaiL? girls are not Wn 


(14) SiDDiiANTA Darshan : By ChJiotalal Aar- 
sMrani Dhatl. a translation of a Sanskrit work,, 
very important philosophical treatise. 

The list shows how varied and useful tho 
Mtivitics of JI. II. tho OaoJewar’s EJucarional 
A^partmcQt are. 

Dabi'I : I)’/ GopahanVtr V. Bhacfieeh. PritiUA 
*“ Mandir PrtM, AhmtdaixxA. Cloth bouiul 

rp. 136. Pnee lie. Ud-O iVJ27). 
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An autobiography of the author ^ho rose from 
a mere clerkship to a Depu.y Gollectorship and 
later to the Divanship ot Jamnagar, teachios a 
l^sou of staunch faith in onesetf, and determma- 
tioa to overcome difilculcies. It contains poems on 
metaphysical subjects also, 

SmsA Saxoraha. Part II : Published hy the 
Socuiy for Eieourai/einenl of Clieip Literalure, 
Ahmetiahod and printed at Us own press, doth 
bound, pp. 68e. Pries Pi- 2 8 0 U927). 


A bulky volume containing 260 articles on 
yanous use u! suojscU ; from the life of Prof. Jadu- 
nath barkar to Atma Juan Iself-knowledge). These 
articles are collected from various newspapers and 
periodicals and show the very wide range of 
readiiig of the selector. 


Dabsiiaw • A tiny little boiklet of tea pages, 
by Ch/indravalm C. Mehta, S A., containing feeling 
verses on bereavement. 

K. if. J, 


lUM ilOHON ROY 

Bv RiBlNDRANATH TAOORB 


W HBJI the Great Ones of the world come, 
they bring conflict with them ; or 
their coming bad no slgnificaoce. 
The raaltitude which drifts down with the 
stream places its trust in the ebbiog current 
of hnmaaity. But, for him who would work 
tbs boat of life up the stieam. there is 
unending toil. When Ram Mohan Roy came 
I to this country ho refused to go along with 
.the moving mass of turbidity which was 
^er Qowlag out downstream and which 
fought him as an eneinv every minute up 
« to the Tory last The height of the IlimalAyus 
is measured onlv from the di9''>rt;nt level 
of the plains ail round it is the hostility 
of the anenlightened that measures the 
magnitnda of the Great. 

Id the history of a natiin, Man marches 
onwards, over amvoding, ever conqueriug 
himself with bis own innate, coii'Cioas 
principle, oplr so long as the vital natuie 
is all-powerful. Tins is, in fact, the very 
process of life — this never-ending fiiht. As 
we walk, our every step is a cballcnge 
to the con<itaut pull nf the earth ; ioertia 
besets us on all sides, and each of theoTgaos 
of the body is ever engaged lu tightioe it. 
The heart goes on, night and day, in sleep 
as in waklug ; the enormias passivity of 
things stands up against that unreniiUiog 
exertion ; it is buildiog up, every loionlei. 
barricades of fatigue, to bo fought down by 
the heart as long as it has the 
'strength. 

The air flows all around us m its blind 
laws ; but the Tital ^’atar0 forcibly drags 
this air alorg into its own system of 

43-12 


cbanneK The germs of disease, and coil- 
ditioos favourable to tbeir grovtb, are 
everywhere, both within and witboat us ; 
tbe army of health is all the time eogiged 
in ao unceasing combat against then. The 
life-procevs h, in fact, this never endiug 
struggle, this eontinual warfare between the 
inert aaJ ibe living forces between the 
batUlioQ of ill-health and the battaliinof 
health. If this relentless struggle weakens* 
if tbe forces of rigidity, as agiinst the 
forces of movement, gam the upperhand 
in the corpiral economy, then the human 
bodv begins growing more and more 
cloggel wiifa the aocomulaling filth of 
wastage at Itvt D-'ath, in it-< mercy, comes 
down to reni ive this battle-weiry defeat 
from the world of the living. 

The sicial bodv. too. u & living organism ; 
and all its evils fiad tb«ir opportunity when 
Its own energy gr.>ws .vluggi-.h Its life force, 
too, trained 10 fighting, has ever to keep 
Dp ho'-tiiities against dull intellect, feeble 
will, agtinst narrow koovledge and poverty 
ID sympathy and loviiig-Cindoess. The 
mi>$t powerful of its enemt-s is apathy 
of the mind. When the mind weakly 
sarrenders its rightful dominiou and wishes 
to remaio immobile, the girbage of sloveoli' 
oess accutouUtes and irapri>oo3 iL It is 
throDgh this begetting that Geath gradually 
advances la the field of life. Tne Great 
PersoD who appears at this period, brings 
alodg with faim a powerful antagonism against 
the drag of Ibis dead gros-ne-s The 
feeble spirit, eochaiard by indiscriminate 
customs, cry out in anger and pain 






RAM MOHON ROY 


Thongh at that period, men had been able 
to find a place in the koowledge of every 
civilized man, they had Qot found the nay 
to hi3 heart. Even to this day, the realiza- 
tion of human unity is hampared, in this 
world, by so many prejudices born of blind 
instinct or bred by deliberate training. It is 
not possible to assert even to-day that a New 
Age has arrived — an age of solidarity on 
every side. In our ago that wide highway 
must be opened which would hetng togethet 
all the human resources in knowledge and in 
co-operation. A beginning has already been 
made in the domain of science where caste- 
distinctions in different departments of know- 
ledge are being removed. Co-ordinated action, 
loo, is gradually gaining in world-commerce — 
even though trafficking in trickery is still 
rife round the corners of that winding high- 
way. It is aho impossible to deny that a 
begiaoieg has been made even In the realm of 
world-politics, thongh the way is beset with 
myriads of thorny obstractions. Ram Mohan 
Roy IS the drst and foremost of those 
brave spirits who have stood np, in the face 
of hostility and misanderstandiog, and who 
in all their varied activities have eloqnently 
welcomed the Spirit of this New Age. He was 
the herald of India, tbe very first to bear her 
offerings to the outside world, and accept for 
bis country tbe best that tbe 
world could offer. He bad envisaged 
in its entirety tbo truth of man and 
therefore bis service to bis country 
became complexly many-sided, which never 
narrowed its path of welfare by following 
the line of least resistance and of immediate 
expediency. 

Bam Mobun bad to hew out the way 
in strenuous struggle, across tbe on- 
explored region'of Bengali prose, when he 
was engaged in developing tbe potentialities 
of his own language for the self-expression 
of tbe people of Bengal, ^ben eager to 
illuminate the Bengali mind with tbe 
philosophy of tbe spirit, be did not shrink 
from tbe difficnlt endeavonr of expounding 
Vedanta in the yet-unfoimed Bengali prose 
to a reading public, some of whose learned 
men had ventured to scoff at tbe Cpanisbads 
as spurious aud considered the Slabsairrana 
Tantra to bo a scripture fabricated by Bam 
llohun Roy himself. 
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Even in the West woman was roUly 
powerless and had her rights restricted 
on all sides, when Ram Mohua Roy stood 
up, alone, to support the rights of woiui’i 
in bis own society. 

There was not even a glimmering of 
political consciousness in the country wheu 
he bad demanded lespect for bis countrymen 
in tbe world of politics 

He bad faith with all his strength 
of conviction in the varied elements of human 
nature It was not possible for him to have 
a dwarf’s vtsiou of man in any way , for, in 
him manhood bad an extraordinary fullness 
of manifestation. 

More than one hundred years have 
now gone by . imt tbe true recognition 
of bis greatness still remains incomplete 
even to-day it is not an impossibility for 
bU coantrymen to do him iccevetoaoe ; 
that geoeroos vision to wbiob alone would 
bis magnitude be clearly visible is still 
enshrouded ID mist. But tbe mist has nothing 
for which it need be proud, even if it envelope 
the lamiaary and rob the morning of its 
majesty. The sun is the more ludelible and 
tbe mure magnificent. Greatness goes on 
doiog Us own work even in the midst of 
rode obstructions and is not obscured oven 
when light is withdrawn from it 

Tbe force that Bam Mobnn bad set into 
motion IS still operative to-day ; and a day 
will yet come when tbe conntry will attain 
a translncence of mind freed from dense 
superstiUoos and will climb up to an 
altitode of nnobstnicted perspective which 
are essential for realizing Ram Mohuu’s 
place m our history and his strong nn- 
thwarted magnanimity. Those of ns. who 
have received from him tbe inspiration to 
accept man in the completeness of bis trnth 
even against profuse contradictions may feel 
deeply hurt at each insult levelled at him, 
but when he was alive the hundreds of 
insalts that were his share could not m any 
way weaken bis beneficent power, and it 
is this nnpertarbed power which even after 
his death will continue, in tbe face of all 
contempt acdcontamely. to sow seeds of fulfil- 
ment in the very heart of ingratitude 
itself. 
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against the pressnre of his onward enshrined through the ages in the aitar, and 


urge. Tlio history of India had been standing that demon did not cntriJ- 

stagnant for a long lime, giving up in He knew that insult to the li S 


He knew that insult I 


staguam lui ii luug iimo, giviug up *« w,,- 

weariness of spirit all independent seeking brings about a bankruptcy of initia . 

*,,^*1, ..n raf lifra oYiri inififttiftn tlift nnimiil- thfirB IS no Swarai, lor ii is 


of tiufh, nil adventures of life, aud initiation 
of inteiligent operations for its internal and 
external cleansing ; venerating its own 
deterioration, it bad ceased from attempting 
any readjustment with the changing ages. 
One by one, almost all the lights of its life 
had become dimmed through poverty of 
fof d, poverty of health and poverty of 
knuvledge. Its defeat had been extending 
from century to century. Man’s defeat 
coa.es when bis own will abdicates and 
some external will occupies the vacant 
throne, when his personal intelligence retires 
and he clings as a parasite to some foreign 
intelligence, be it borrowed from his own 
dead past or imposed upon him from the 
present of some stranger nation. That is 
man’s defeat when the activities of the 
spirit are arrested and when be blindly 


tho animal, there is no Swaraj, - ^ 

merely driven by its blind instincts.^ Mans 
Swaraj only extends as far as his own 
intelligent self, the master withm nun. 
occupies his social consciousness and ins- 
pires bis creative activities. The history ot 
man’s progress is the history of this extension 
of Swaraj through the dominance of ms 
self-thinking, self-confidence and sell- 
respect. „ 

The victory of the ahnan, of the higher 
self of man, has never been proclaimed froni 
the heights of manhood anywhere except 
in India, with such an unhesitant voice. It 
was this message that Kam Mohun Koy 
brought anew, when in the India of his 
days it had become narrow and perverteo. 
disclaimed in practice. For api tfi® 

part of India was sunk in seu- 


o^iLiv uiu (uteaveu uuu .vueu uo uuuuiy major — - 

goes on turning the wheels of the machine abasement through an unasbamed acknowieage- 

of habit, fashioned through the succession ment of inferior rights for its multituci 

‘ 10 social oHilrs, ronderiog 


fashioned through the succession 
of the conturios— when he iguoies reason 
and accepts authority, when he lowers the 
dignity of his innate informing principles 
and exalts external observances. For him, 
wearied with the load of decrepitude, there 
is no escape, through any narrow short-cuts 
devised by any over-subtle artifice. 

Kam Mohun Roy appeared in India at 
this very period, when the country, io its 
blindnesa extending over many centuries, 
had come to regard vegetation as holiness. 


ment 

in religion and , 

the people unfit for the difficult responsibility 
of its self-expression. Not only did the 
mind of India of his times 
discard the claims of this highest right of^ 
buroanity, but it actively denounced ana 
wounded it 

The strange thing is that Ram Molmn was 
eager to invoke tho message of the _ spirit 
not merely within the narrow boundaries or 
his own self-forgetful land; ho assayed, by 


Such an oveitowering and sudden contrast the test of tho spiritual ideal, every great 
to one’s own country and age is very religious community which had in any 

seldom found in history, and they in a shrill manner obsenred the truo form of its own 

loud voico repudiated him. But it was inner self in mere external forms and m 

by that impatient execration that his irrational rituals. 

country proclaimed to all tho ages his Only a very few people io the whole 
supremo greatness, and vehemently aunonneed world could, in that age, realize through the 
that ho had brought the conllict of light mind and spirit and express in their lives mo 


against the darkness of the land. Ila did 
not follow the futile path of dull iotellect 
by repeating well-worn feeble formnlas ; ho 
refused the humiliation of being the far- 
faraed leader of the flattered multitude 
using its stupidity as tho foundatiou for his 
power ; ho was never frightened by the 
uninteUigont antagonism of the tbrealeoinc 
mob with Its upraised stick ; through tempta- 
Men 'lio° T™”'" “< ‘to crowd, 

°l troft ‘t" P«lh 

ud M-rocr 


Unity of Man as Ram Mohun had done. Ho 
realised that it was only wheu man regarded 
the external boundaries of his roligiop as 
more valuable than its infinite inuer signi* 
ficanco that man was jealously kept apart from 
man. , 

The worldliness of sectarian piety calion 
up pride, hatred and strife, and muddied the 
whole world with blood, to a degree iiO" 
possible for any secular cause. lu tliat ago 
of religious ozclusivcness he had gained m 
his heart and expressed in his life the 
Universal background of Religious Truth. 


RAM MOHTJN ROY 


Thongb at that portod, men bad been able 
to find a place in the knowledge of every 
civilized man, they had not found the way 
to his hearL Even to this day, the realiza- 
tion of human unity is hampared, in this 
world, by so many prejudices born of blind 
instinct or bred by deliberate traiaing. It is 
not possible to assert even to-day that a New 
Age has arrived — an age of solidarity on 
every side. In our age that wide highway 
must be opened which would bring together 
all the human resources in knowledge and in 
co-operation. A beginning has already been 
made in the doinaio ol scieace where caste- 
distinctionain different departments of know- 
ledge are being removed. Co-ordinated action, 
too, '3 gradually gaining in world-commerce— 
even though trafficking in trickery is still 
rife round the corners of that wtndtog bigb- 
way. It is also impossible to deny that a 
beginning has been made even in the realm of 
world-politics, thongh the way U beset wUb 
myriads of thorny obstructions. Ram Uobun 
Roy Is the first and foremost of those 
brave spirits who have stood op, in tbe face 
of hostility aod misanderstanding, and who 
la all their varied activities have elouaeotly 
welcomed tbe Spirit of this New Age. fie was 
tbe herald of India, the very first to bear bet 
. offerings to the outside world, and accept for 
country the best that tbe 
world conid offer. Ue had envisaged 
in its entirety the truth of man and 
therefore bis service to hia counliy 

became complexly many-sided, which never 
narrowed its path of welfare by following 
the line of least resistance and of immediate 
expediency. 

Ram .Mobno bad to hew out the way 
in strenuous struggle, across tbe nn- 
explored region' of Bengali prose, when be 
was engaged in developing the potentialities 
of his own language for tbe self-ezpressioo 
of tbe people of Bengal. When .eager to 
illuminate the Bengali mind with the 
philosophy of tbe spirit, be did not sbrink 
from the diffienU endeavour of expounding 
Vedanta in the yet-unfoimed Bengali prose 
to a reading pnblic, some of whose learned 
men bad ventured to scoff at the Bpanlsbads 
as spurious and considered the Mabanirvana 
Tantra to bo a scripture fabricated by Rmb 
llohno Roy himself. 
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Even in the West woman was nnlly 
powerless and had her rights restncLJ 
on all sides, when Ram Mohua Roy stood 
up, atooe, to support the rights of ivoinn 
in hid own society. 

There wav not even a glimmering of 
political consciousness id the couutry when 
be had demanded lespect for bis countrymen 
in tbe world of politics. 

Ue had faith with all his strength 
of coDvictioo in the varied elements of bumau 
uatuM. It was not possible for him to have 
a dwarf’s vision of man la any way , for, in 
him manhood bad an extraordinary fullness 
of manifestation 

More than one hundred years have 
DOW gone by . hut tbe true recognition 
of his greatness still remains incomplete - 
even to-day it is not an imposbibility for 
bis countrymen to do him irreverence , 
that generous vision to wbiob alone would 
bis magoitudo be clearly visible is still 
enshrouded m mist But tbe mist has nothing 
for which it need be proud, even if it onvolopo 
tbe lufflioary and rob the morning of its 
majesty. Tbe sun is the more indelible and 
tbe more magnificent Greatness goes on 
doing its own work even in the midst of 
rode obstractiODs and is sot obscured oven 
when light is withdrawn from it 

The force that Ram Mohan bad set into 
motion is still operative to-day ; and a day 
will yet come when tbe country will attain 
a traoslocence of mind freed from dense 
superstitions and will climb up to an 
altitude of unobstructed perspective which 
are essential for realizing Ram Mobun’s 
place ia our history and his strong un- 
thwarted maguanimity. Those of ns, who 
have received from him the inspiration to 
accept man lu the completeness of bis truth 
even against profuse contradictions may feel 
deeply hurt at each insnlt levelled at him. 
but when be was alive tho bandreds n{ 
insults that were bis share could not in any 
way weaken bis beneficent power, and it 
is this unperturbed power which even after 
bis death will continue, in tbe face of all 
contempt and contumely, to sow seeds ol fulfil- 
ment in tbe very heart of ingratitude 
itself. 
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Mls^ ShLTA DeVAUOSS, B a., BaU*1T*L4\\ 
daughter oi tho Hou Mr. Justice Dcradoss 
has been enrolled as an Advocate of tho 
Madras High Court She is the first lady 
BatTVstcr in the iladras Presidency. Her 
mother Mks Devadoss is also a ptoroiDcnt 
social worker of that proriuce. 

SlUaUATl RATA>'Bl'iIAIU Devj, JlOJ 
daoghter of tho llun’blo Seth Ooviud Dass of 
Jubbufpore, has passed (In's year, tho bighest 
title examinatiou in SdUsVrit literatuto con- 



ducted by tlie Calcutta Sanskrit AesocUtioo. 
She is the fust Marnari girl to pass this 
title iKavyathirtha) Eroraioatloo. Her age 
is only fifteen years. ■ 

Miss Sahadapai Naidu, who Just coniplelod 
her training in tho Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, boB preceded to England for post'" 
graduate studies in Publio Healtli and Nursing 
at tho Bedford College, London. She has been 
airarded a scholarship of £200 per annum 
by tho League of Red Cross SoctoRcs. 

Mins. Leomssa Ftn-VASULZ has been appoint- 
ed as a special Magistrate of Udipl (Madras 
Presidency). 

Mns. BaiovUISIisa Meso.s is the first lady 
in Cochin State to bo appointed as an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


OLIFF.DWELLBIia NEW MEXICO 

Kathryn white ryan 


('liiiiUri ol tlilTi sre an cncb.'va'cd rate. 

uoAi, Uipy tmjuis, and ihey leave no Irac 


Arrow and bowl and blanket on tho loom 
Uav'Q uisappcareu Itom every hollowed room. 

Tima smooths fho chirs la secrecy of how 
Nicn trust m Uicm carlh cboso to disavow. 
Theso tiered, sun-bc led incisions on a ledge 
uivo ylcnt proof earth makca no ono a pledKc. 




Bt BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Indian Settlement In Tanganyika 

3If V. R. Boal wriics from Dar-es-Salaaro, 
Tanganyika : — 


under a mandate by ilis Briunnic Uajesty 
This 13 apparently dae to Tanzanyika lodiaos 
bems &\ways andei the iToptea-^ion that beca-a^e 
India It a member of the fi^aiue of Nalioas th^ir 
poaitino IS secure and will for ever remain uo* 
altered. Bat thinst are now cnttcely changed. 
The European propazanda, encourazed and 
snoported bv some hidden forces behind it. is 
beiflz carried on with a view to briogicg aboot 
‘ the (edetation and this lodtcates that there le a 
tir in the ointment and that it is necessary for 
N Indians to carry on a very strooz propaganda 
''Vior tbe nnrpose of safeenarding and strecglbooiog 
Indian SeUlement. ^ ^ 

The number of Indian settlers (by settlers I 
mean prodacera and not ruprehaats and trsders) 
IS very small. Messrs. Earimji Jiwanji and Nao;i 
Kalidas are the only two names, Indians can poipt 
to with some degree of pride. Bat what are (hey 
when compared with tbe ever increasing number 
of Bnpshers and Germans penetrating into the 
Terntory with a view to exploit it to its 
lullest eitpot? %Ve want lodian capitalists to 
settle in Tanganyika, which has a very bnlliant 
fntnre before it. and the descriptions of wbicb 
I briefly Kivo below. 

The area is about 373, oCfl sriuare mites, wbicb 
inclndes about 2,000 sqaire miles of water. Along 
the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten 
to forty miles, behind whicli tlie cooniry rises 
gradcally to a piatean consistitnting tbe greater 
part of the bmterlaad. This plateau falls sharply 
from a general level of 4.000 feet to tbe level of 
ttie lakes (Tanganyika. 2, bOO feet, Nyhssa. 1, 
CU7 feet) which mark tbe great valley exteodiog 
northwards to lake Naivasha. The highest points 
in the Territory are m the north-east, wbereare 
the extinct volcanoes, Kilmanjaro, which rises to 
iq7>0 feet, and is snow-capprd and Mount 
Meru (11. OGfl la Ibo South-West are 

' the Lwiagstone MaunUms. where, the bigh^t 
peak 13 over OOOO feet. The climate of 
territory varies giea'jy .according to the 

level of the severs districts. Koughfy. four 
dimata lones can be distinguished, na.mely * W tlw 
warm and rather damp .coast region ■with its 


adjoining hinterland (n) the hot and moderate- 
ly dry zone between thp coast and the central 
plaieao (300 ft fr ) 'm) the hot and dry 
zone of (he ccntiai plateau between 2000 feet 
and 4000 feet in beizlit and (iv) the scmi-temperate 
regions around tbe slopes of Kilmanjaro and 
Meru of the Csambars higblandi. (ne Ullpa 
piaiean aod the mountainous areas of the South- 
western area(5iiX) ft —10.0000) There are two 
well-dehoed rainy seasons apnually, Oenerally 
speaking, the rains begin m February or Marcii 
and last for two or three months, while a short 
rainy season exteodj (root October to Novermber 
but (he rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. Tbe seat of 
Govemmeot is Dar-es.Salaam, a modern town 
founded in tSbi bv the then reigning 
Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by 
tbe Germans lo 1837 The second town m im- ' 
portaoce is Tanga. IdO miles north of Dapcs- 
Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa Aooording 
to the census of 1921 (be population of the 
temtorv was. Europeans 2417. Unti&h lodians 
9111. Goao and Portuzueso Indnns 798. Arabs 
40)1. Baluchis 352 and Natives 4,l07.D0t) Since 
1021 there has been considerable increase in the 
European and Indian population. The onocipnl 
domestic exports cousist m Sisal, Groundnuts, 
Coffee, Cotton, Copra. Hides and Skins. Gram, 
^imsnii, IkeswjB. and Chiliies. Ihamood. Gold, 
Tin, Coal and Mica. Mines are being worked 
progressively and great care is taken by the 
Goverament to see that the Miuing Industry is 
fully developed. The territory is at present 
sei^idbytwo railways and coostiuclioo of other 
railways is under contemplation. The administra* 
tiou IS earned on by a Governor assisted by a 
Lecrlslative council consisting of the Oovernor 
and 13 official members and 10 unofficial meubers 
nominated by the Governor, of whom two are 
Indiana. Towards the end of this year the pro- 
posed Indian Central School with provision for 
^ucatiou up to the matnoulaticn .will be cstab- 
lishM in the capital of tbe territory and tbe 
doverument propose assisting other Indian schools 
m the interior by grants-m-aid. 

Such IS tiie country to which Indian capitalists 
are invited to settle. In cities like Bomlay 
Calcutta and Karachi there are numerous wealthy 
Merchaats, Bankers and Millowners. Is it not 
possible for a few of them to form companies and 
take advantage of the opportunies offered them 
as IS being done by peoples is England, America 
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and Germany ? Surely, they arc not'mvitcd to 
throw their money away : ilieir camtal woaltl 
briDff them large re iiros and besides that, they 
would bf* Host helplul in perpeluatinK ihq ex- 
istence nf the ludian community which is m 
danger ol temg rooted out any moment. 

■\Ve dra'v the attention of Sir Lallubhai 
Samjldas Mehta. Shriyut Ambalal Sarabhai, Sir 
Purn'shottamdas Thakurdas and other 
capitalist'! to this letter of Mr. Boal and 
hope that they will give it serious consi- 
deration. It is a great opportunity and 
maj never come to us again. 

Hr. U. K. Oza iu East Africa 
Level-headed wotkots who are of strong 
conviction?, yet ready to see the opponents’ 
point of view, who can be firm yet moderate 



Ur. V. K. Oz3. 


in their writing and speeches and who tab 
a lopg view of things are as rare in Greate 
l^dia as in India itself. Our people in Eas 
Africa should bo congratulated on bavin 
such a worker among them and he is non 
else than Mr. U. K. Oza of Bbavaaear. 1 
was by a mote accident that Mr. Oza wei 


to Kast AfriM IhongU his heart was always 
in the c/iu.so of our people overseas and as 
editor of tho Voice of India ho was e^cr 
ready to do what he could^ for our cause. 
After a year’s useful work in Tanganyika as 
editor of tho Tanganyika Opinion Mr. 0^3 
moved to Nairobi, the capital of Eenya and 
has been carrying on his activities there tor 
(ho last one year. Mr. Ozj worked as a 
special org.mising odicer of tho East Africaa 
Indian National Coagro«!3 for two or three 
months and wag then appointed its General 
Secretary. The pucross of the last meeting 
of Iho Indian Congress at Nairobi was to a 
groat extent due to tlia untiring efforts ot 
Mr. Ozi. He had also to ivork liard for the 
reopening of tho question of Common 
which has strengthened tho Indian case and 
has becorao a live Issue again. It must be 
admitted hero that Knnwar Maharaj Singh 
and Mr R. B. Ewbank. the representatives o£ 
the Government of India, performed their 
duty admirably in this matter as 
well as in persuading the iDdmo 
community to show a united front to the 
HiltoQ Young CoramissioD. The complete 
boycott of the elections on a communal oasis 
bv the Indian coromnnity in Kenya ® 
step that produced n great 
European community in the Colony. Indeed, 
we in India thought that such a strong 
attitude could not possibly bo taken on 
accoout of the loss of morale by the Indian 
commnnifv after (he death of tliat sturdy 
fighter, Mr. M. A. Dpsai, the great Indian 
leadpr of East Africa The credit for this work 
roust go to other Indian leaders as well as 
to Hr. Oza and if we have singled out 
tho latter in this note it is not because we 
minimise the work of people like Messrs 
Phadke and Acliariar, Malik and Verma, 
Pandya and Jeewanjpp, but beouise we feel 
that lilr Oza has been doing his work at 
con<:iderable self-Racrifico resisting the 
(empfatioo to return home where things are 
getting more lively and where a journalist 
of his qualifications can easily get a prominoat 
position in the press. Mr. Oza, I understand, 
bas been busy carrying on conversations with 
some reasonable Europeans about the Indian 
question in Kenya. 1 have no right to give 
any piece of advice from this end, for our 
people in East Africa are the best judges pf 
the situation ; but I should, as a worker in 
their cause, request Mr. Oza and his friends 
not to burry up thing?. They should move 
very cautiously and should take the Indian 
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masses io Kenya with thoni. Any wrong 
step at this stage will not only ruin the cause 
of our Indian population in bast Africa but 
will also do an irreparable haro] to Greater 
India of the future. 


Honourable Mr. Husein Hasanally Abdool 
Cader Bar-at-Law. M. L. C 

"We must heartily congratuUta H. B. Sir 
Hugh ClillirJ, the Givernor of P-sderated 
Malaya States for the admirable statesmanship 
that he has shown in apoointing Mr. Abdool 
Cader Bar-at-Law as the successor of the 
late lamented .Mr. Nambiar of Peuang m the 
council of the Straits SeUlement The whole 
future of our countrymeo in tbe colonies 
depends on cordial relations suhsasting 
between the diflereot Indian communities 
more than on anything eUe and if Communa- 
llsni once sets in, it is bound to wrecl: tbe 
whole thing within a decade The appolut- 
ment of Mr Abdool Cader will give a great 
relief to those who, like ourselres. were much 
Dpset on acoount of that deplorable speech 
of the Qorernor which put the lodiao 
.■population on the wrong track of oommuoa- 
'ulsra. IVo aUo congratulate Mr Abdool Cader 
'Who, to use the words of the Tamil Nesan, 
Indian drat, lodiao nest aod lodiao 
las^ Here U & short sketch of out 
compatriot 

Mr. Ruseln HwwaUy Abdool Cader. Bar-al-Law 
(Lincolna (an Lnadon) Advocate and Solicitor 
S. C aad F. M. S «3S born m Surat, Bonihaji’ 
Presidencr m IStlO and is the eldrat son of Mr. 
II. A. Cider J. P. a well-known merchant of 
ren-iQg. After baing etucated la Surat and after- 
wards at lliQles School. Singapore and the Free 
School. L’enanff ilr. Abdool Cader proceeded to 
EnsUnd in ilar lOO.i and luined the Coanty 
lligh School. Ilford. He matriculated there in 
IOjS and later be loiued L'ncolo's Ion and 
Chnst’a College. Cambrid*® University and 
took <iD Law Tripos. He was called to the bar 
in I9ij and bad the honour of being presented 
to Ills ilajesty King George V on March lllh 
1912. 

He returned to Penang in .April 1912 and was 
admiit^ to the Straus Settlements Bar m Novemher 
of the same year and to the F. M. S. Bar in 1913. 
Since then he 13 I'racU'ins m Penang. He is the 
Pre^lJent of the United Indian A‘l^o^latlOD. Penang 
and be is a repre'entative of (he Indian commnnity 
oa the Ituntcipal commiasian, Penang since 
January 19.’3. lie holds certificate for French 
i^/rom the Koysl Soc’eiy of Arts, London He has 
travelled extensively oa the continent and ,tn 
India. He is connected with several recreation 
elubs as the Chcist’s College Club. CambnJee, 
Nation^ Indian Association. liOndoa eUt IIis 
principal recreations are association foot-boll, 
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teoniv and rowing. Hu o'fica is at Oaorge Chatn- 
bets. 30. Beach street, Penang, S S. 

Appimted U-*inber of LinsUHve Council 
of tbe Straits Settlements 2.!rd July, 1923. 

With two such sturdy nationalists as 
Honourable Mr Veerasamy in the Federal 
Council aod Honourable Mr Abdool Cader 
in the Straits Council our CDuutryraea in 
Bltlaya are assured of amiable relations 
between the Hindns and Mohammedans in 
that colony We are fighting against the 
demou of Coramunalisoi at homo and we 
kuow what m'sohief it can do if it raises 
its bead m the coJjpies also 


The Agent of the Goyerumeat of India 
ia Malaya 

An esteemed correspondent writes 
Roo Shiib Subbaya fliidu. the present agent to 
the Government of India in Briti«b Malsya has 
been trytos bard to brisz about the Stoudard wajo 



iUo Sbaib Snbbaya Naidu. 

^stem for the Indian labourers ia rnbber estates in 
the t. iL S. In fact, the Indian laliourer has 
wOTsed not a lillle for the steady advancement 
»aa prospenty of Malaya and there can be no 
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justification for tlio planters to set asjdo tlio 
ohim of thf) luiiian hbaurer for a minimum wwe. 
This uUP'Mou lias been fouRlit very well by the 
Bao Saln'.i ^oon after his coming to the office ana 
as a r-'-nlt of his labours tho Standam waqe 
’svstpmi- to cometoforco very bhortly. ueaides this 
Mr. >(.iidu has started co-operative societies amooe 
the 'abourers which arc working amopthly and 
to him coes the credit of bringing important 
change? in the Malavan Labour code. 

Mr. Si.bbiva Naidu is a gradnato of tho Madras 
Univeisitv and has to his credit a long service m 
the Madras Provincial Government Ser^ca lie 
became thn Agent to the Government of India in 
the P. M. S. after relinquishing his office of Acting 
Assistant secretary to the Local Self-Government 
Department of the Madras Secretariat. 

Wo wish Mr. Naidu every success in his 
admirable efforts for our people in Malaya. 


future. Fresh personal 


Id 


h personal factors aro tio^n . 
emerge as a result of the appeal to tho 
Anil it is absolutely vBal to the ^vjmes 

- - » thni: w icn tho c iango 


iaiiiw Agreement that when the change . 
lian Government should have lu this po. iip,. 


Mr. Sastrl in South Africa 


tho Indian Government siiouia nava m uuo 
an Agent who possesses not merely ibo iQ,.‘ ( 
lual sLaturo of a st.atcsiinri but also great g ..g 
culture and personality., ^ye havn that inin .w 
momeat. It aepeads entirely on Air. Sastn wP 
wo havo him when the timo arrives that up 
bo most urgently needed. 

It is to bo noted that the Natal 
has the reputation of boio^ unfriendly 
the cause of our countrymen in South Alr'C®- 
This shows what a great effect Mr. StfStn* 
charming personality has produced ov^ °° 
our opponents. Wo hope Mr. Sastri will see 
his way to prohai^ bis stay in South 
at least for a year. 


Iho following estimate of the Right 
Honourable Mr. Srioivaa Sastri’a work iu 
South Africa by the Natal Mercury will be 
read with great interest by our couotrymeo 
in India 


The work of Indian educationists in 
South Africa 


So admirably has Mr. Sastri, the Agent of the 
Government of India in the country, identified 
hiinsrlf with the public life of the Union, so 
completely has he won the resnect of all classes 
of the community, that it is difilcult to realise 
that he arrived here over a year ago and that 
before very long wa shall have to contemplate 
the end of a term of office already extended by 
SIX months. But we slnceiely trust that not for 
some coDsiderpble time shall we find onrselves 
deprived of those services which Mr. Sastri has 
so signallv rendered to this country to his own 
and to the Empire as a whole. 

Mr. Sastri sacrificed aVreat deal when be accept- 
ed the office of Agent-General in South Africa 
And it miaht seem unreasonable to expect him to 
sacrifice still more. Apart from bis duty to his owu 
country and to .the Indian in this country, his 
petsanal inclinaticnaN to say nothia?; nt hla laoiily 
ties, naturally draw him strongly towards India 
Itself— Nevertheless we feel that tho Ageot- 
General could best serve India if by that high 
sense of duty to .which he has always listened 
he could be prevailed upon to remtiin bovond 
the year as the servant in South Africa of his 
Government. Mucli of tho valne of the Indian 
Agreement depends upon its interpretation and 
the manner of its interpretation. Mr Sastri, by his 
culture ana personality and by his really states- 
minlike Qualities .has been ideally snited to the 
office he has occupied. He has been able to reveal 
to the vast majority of South Africans a new type 
of Indian opinion, to show us India and her 
people in an entirely new light Moreover, he 
Ins gone a long way totimrds reconciling those 


After spending seven months in South 
Africa, where they were sent by tho 
meat of India to assist tbo Natal Goyorotuept 
to put Indian education on a sound basis, 
Mr. K. P. Kicblu and Miss 0. Gowo° ^ 
havo returned to India. The lodiao oplnfou . 
of South Africa pays the following tribute 
lo their work in connection with the/ 
Indian Education Enquiry Committeo.- / 


Natal : — , , ... 

While wo do not wish to mintmiso m anf 
the work of the Indian Government represenUUivw 
who have come to this country ia the past 
nection with the Indian question, we woutu s®? 
this, without the elightcst hesitation, that the worA 
that has been done by the Indian Educiy*0“^i 


Miai nas neon uona uy iu« iuuiau c.tiui;.*"-'--;, 
Bxperts^has been the. mos^t practical of 


the good fruits of their labours wo are 
bftg.vv.’avi.* lt.\wvy 

the Education Enquiry Committee that is to . i)® 
thanked for tho benefit wo are able to 
While that is bo it siiould hardly be forgotten tnat 
the Committee could never have come to .t^ 
conclusions it has, had it not been for the convinc- 
ing evidence laid before it by the Indian com* 
muaity and most of all, had it not been iof iPf 
yery important memoiandum prepared by -SIq 
K. P. Kichlu in which Mr. Kichlu has 
to the hilt tho injustices done to the 
community in regard to their education by 
Provincial Administration. 

Air. luchlii, we believe, is tho first reprosenw 
tive of the Goveinmcnt of India who will 
the shores of South Africa with tho satisf.acfion u 
seeing with his own eyes tho fruita of his innou « 
They may be poor at present but let us hopn 
thev will be richer in time to come. * . 

While l«th Mr. liichlu and Jliss Gowc 
are Government officials tliey have by PAj, 
simple and amiable ways won tho hearts p* % 
Indian people. They were above the 
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3Ir Eailas Prasad KicLIu. A. 

^ ice-ChancelJor ol the Agra TJuirersity. 

oiEdaldoia and mixed freely smoagat lodiaas 
and entered into Iheir very hfe. 

Jfr. Kichla.has not spent a minnte jo wia 
He had come m connection with the edocadonal 
conditions in Natal hot we understand, he has 
inquired also into the conditirm prevaihnsf in the 
Transvaal and has prepared a very important 
and useful memoranduni which, while it may not 
be published, will be of immense eiudance to the 
edncation department. 

Ur Kichia and Sliss Gordon deserve lha 


Miss. C Gordon R Fd . 

Asscciated with the Female Training College, 
Saidapeth lUadraf). 

graiifnde of the Indian pablic for ibe splendid 
work Ibe; did in South Africa and we mast 
also congratulate the Indian Government on 
their excellent choice It will be good if 
the Government sends these educationists 
to East Africa. West Indies, Fiji lilaods and 
UaarittULS also to assist the Colonial Oovern- 
inents with (heir expert advico regarding the 
edncation of Indian children abroad. 


THE CERTAIN CALM 

Br ETHEL ROiUO FOLLER 


For harassed minds, for hearts assailed by ills. 

For all abraxas of the soul, all soars, 

. There is a panacea of tall hills, 

^ Tho healing Ualra of rediscovered stars ; 

Tho scent of dew on sleeping ferns and grass. 

The fliBht of homing winds ip waiting trees. 

And there are clonds that brush the moon and pa5s*~ 
Shadows and dart’s pnlsaling subtleties. «= 


Before the constancy of night and iii . 

The cectaia calm ; the peace- if any enevos. 

He’ll shed nnbappiness and Ut it lie 
As maples drop their weight of yellow leaves 
And so detached from pain and comforted, 

May even lor a space forget the dead. 

—The Chnsiian Cetiluri/, Oiicaga 



Portraits of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 


Of tho three portraits of Raja Rim 
Mohun Roy published in this number, the 
one forming the frontispiece is reproduced 
from a photograph of the oil painting in the 
Bristol Alt Gallery, by H. P. Briggs, w. a. 
This is a contemporary portrait Another, 
reproduced from a steel engraviog forming 
tVio frontispiece to the second London 
edition of his “Precepts of Jesus.” published 
in 1834, may also be considered contempor- 
ary. The third one is enlarged from a small 
photograph of the painting, by Stiss Rolioda 
Sharpies, of 'Tim Trial of Colonel Brereton” 
after the Bristol riots in 1831. The following 
particulars relating to this picture are taken 
from a descriptiTe list of paintings in the 
Bristol Art Gallery : 

Tiie uoar(>martial of Colonel Brereton for ius 
negligence in handling the troops at bis disposal 
duiicg the Bristol riots, 1831, and decliQing to 
take v'go'OUs action in the snpptession of the 
rioters, was opened cn the 9th January. 1832. in 

the ilerchanfs’ Hall Bristol, The proceedioes 

were abiuptly brought to a close, after four sittincs, 
by tho suicide of the unhappy; defecdaDt.— 
Amongst other local notabilities in the picture 
may be seen, seated with her bach to the spectator. 
Sirs. Sbarplps, the mother of the artist, aod to 
the lelt. with her sketch-book open in her band. 
Shss Sharpies herself, behind the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy.” 


In this painting the Raja has a youthful 
appearance. But at the time of the Brereton 
trial he was about 60 So, it is probable 
that the artist merely drew a sketch of the 
scene on the spot and afterwards painted 
the different figures from portraits procured 
by her, and the portrait of Ram Mobun Roy 
which she could get was perhaps one paint- 
ed in India years before he left tor 
England. 

For the photographs of these portraits 
ilinstrating the article 
in Fonndalion of the Brahmo Samai” 
m this issue, w© are iudobted to Mr. N. 


C. Ganguly, tho tvriter of tho article. 
lie was able to obtain tho permission 
of Dr. Herbert Bolton, Director of the 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, for the 
reptoducliou of these portraits through the 
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Miss Gladys Stevens 

good offices of Miss Gladys Stovons of 
Bristol, a member of the Society of Friends 


NOTES 


2i0 


(QaafcersX Sbo is an admirer of Raja Ram 
Jlolion Roy, a convinced pacifist and inter- 
nationalist and keenly interested in ail 
liberal movements. It was throngh her fflbrts 
that the piclnre o! the Rrereton Trial vraa 
scenred, together with its key and history. 
Sho is trying to find oat other relics of the 
Kaja in Bristol, London and Liverpool. 

In the 3Iemo!r prefixed to the second 
Txindon edition ol the Precepts af Jesus, 
pnblished soon after the Raja's death, he is 
described as "a remarkably stout, wcil-formed 
man, nearly six feet in height, with a fine, 
handsome and expressive ccontenance” 
Victor Jacqnemont, a young contemporary 
French scientist who was personally acquaint- 
ed with the Raja in Calcutta, gives (ho 
following pen-pictore of the great Indian 
reformer in his Voyage dans I'lnde, Tome 
I, Faris, 1811. pp. lS3-lhd — 

Refore coming ont to India I knew that he 
was an able orientalist, a snMIe logician and an 
Jneai^lible dialectlcun ; bnt I bad so idea that be 
was the best of men.— 

Kam Mobun Itoy is a man of about fifty rears 
of ago, tall, stout rather than fat. a&d of a middlo 
complexion among the licngaleee The portrait 
>0 profile vrbich they have made here, U a close 
likeness, but tho front view is sot so good . his 
eyca are too emalt for his largo face, and bis 
nose lociises to (ho right sido. Ilebasavcrv 
slight TnoQstaobe ■ his hair, ratbet loos beUiod, 
is tbick and csriy. There is vigour in his 
'h pbyniogsomy. and calmocss, dignity and 
goedness. liU dtess is of the simplest, differ- 
iDg from that of welj-to-do lodiaos only in the 
socks and shoes of European paticra which ho 
n«ed instead of wearing slippers on fare fret, 
ile wore no trinkets, not even the sacred thread, 
unless be bad it under bis dress — 

lie never expresses so opinion witbont taking 
precautions on all sides.— 

•• He has grown in a region of ideas and feelings 
which IS higher than tho world in which b» 
c^notrymen hve \ he lives alone ; and thongn. 
perhaps, the conscionsncss of the good be iv 
accomplishing alTords bim a perpetoal sonrceof 
eatisfaction. sadness and meUnchnly mark his 
grave countenance. iTraoslation by N.C. Cbaudbon) 


Lord Haldane 

By the death of Visconnt Haldane at the 
ago of 72, Great Britain loses a philosopher, 
jurist and statesman whose equal sbe perbsps 
does not possess. There may be greater 
statesmen, greater j'nrists, or greater philoso- 
phers, bnt there does not seem to be any 
whose combined record in these several spheres 
o{ work equals his. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy and University and at Oottingeo, 


was called to the Chancery bar in ISifi, and 
in 1890 was made a Q C. Ho was Liberal 
member for Haddingtonshire in ISSo-l'UI 
Thereafter ho was raised to tho pcenige. 
With Kemp, in 1683-6G, he translated Sch )pfii- 
hauer, and wrote a life of Adam Smith 
His Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews 
Oniverscff on the fundamental problems of 
philosophy and theology wgro published in 
1903 a« Vie Pnihuayio Pcahty He insisted 
on educational reform in Kducalioa and. 
Etiiptre, puhli'tcd IQ 1902 As Secretary 



Lord Haldane 

lor War in the Liberal ministry from 1905, 
be reorganised the army in 1907, creating a 
small expeditionary force always ready for 
war, and displacing the old Yoluoteer by a 
new and more efficient Territorial force. Ho 
was Lord Cbaacellor under Hr. Asquith from 
1912 till 1915, when his former woik for a 
better understanding with Germany viewed 
in the war temper of the time, combined 
with the fact that ho had received part of 
his education in Germany, resulted in his 
exclusion from office in the first Coalitiou 
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mioistry, and in his relireinoDt for a 
from politics. His Heign of RelaiivUy 
appeared in 1921 and his Philosophy of 
Humanism in 19:i2. As hia pohlical 
sympathies bad been given for some time to 
tho ideals of the Labour Patty, he became 
Lord Chancellor in the first Labour Govern- 
ment. Ho was an ideal host. He was a class- 
fellow of Professor Dr. P. K. Ray, who is 
happily still in our midst. 


The writer then gives in brief some idea 
of the teachir .'s of Buddhism and of the 
Upanishads. I” connection with tho latter 
bo quotes some sentences from Professor 
Radhaknshnan’s PAi/osop/iy of the XIpanishads. 
Of living Philosophical writers in India Lord 
Haldane writes ; — 

The University of Calcutta has produced a 
senes of professors of higli gifts wlio have . not 
only worked out the subject but have wntten 
about It in admirable English. Radhahnshnan, 
Das-Gupta, Ilaldar. are among them. 


Viscount Haldane on Indian Thought 

Lord Haldaue tried to cultivate a sympathetic 
understanding of tho ideals and outlook on life 
>'[ races and peoples other than his own. This 
was exemplified in his keen and deep interest 
in Indian philosophy and in Indian stodeots 
of philosophy. His artiolo on “East and 
IVesf* in tho July number of The Hibhcrt 
Journal, which is perhaps his last published 
literary production, illustiates onr remark. In 
the courso of this articlo bo observes 

About what has been done in the West in 
developing knowledge we are welUinformed. Out 
we are not as welldoformcd about the cootri- 
Milions to nlleclioQ that have como from the 
llast. Wo ought (0 have difTused among us in- 
formation that we have not. Thcro are competent 
students of Indran philosophy, m Eutopo and 
Aiuenca, but they are re’atnely few in number 
and the results of tbeir researches have not 
penetrated widely- In tho East itself this is 
less tiue, There are to-day at least somo Orien- 
tal students of philosophy who know Western 
thouirht as well as Eastern, in a fashion which 
would stood high in the West itself. They have 
. published books, but* these are known only by 
vety few in Great Untain or America, and hardly 
by more on tho Continent. This cannot be right 
if thu Oiicotal writers have anything to tell us. 
The purpose of this articlo is to answer tho 
queiiion whether they have a lesson to teach us 
and what it is. Wc must mako a start by getting 
nd of the current idea that because things liavo 
1 era expre-'-ed lo words that are not our words. 
Uicrcfoie. what they tell us may bo pass^ by, 

“To icier firet to resemblance in teaching,” 
says he, “it is striking to obscivo how tho 
doctrino of tho highest teachers of Buddhism 
is akin lo that of our Christian teaching. 

Both itligions seek to tflect tho dcUveraDco 
of riiinkind from sin.” 

»l-.r«“v. Vi''® dhcicincts which are deep, 
tr*e"H taidly Icuth. the l*sic princinle. 

' Buddhist 

; . uhhna e KdraticB of all 

cliVrt.I 1 ® hlf-’orlc forma, on the 
*-t^uu.OiT.a«, lyagull iho larcd from the 


Being himself distinguished for iutellcctual 
curiosity, it is not surprising that he should 
write 

It has been for long in my mind that we in 
the Western world have been deficient in intellec- 
tual curiosity. We have not explored the philo- 
Bopbical systems of India and the Erst with Uio 
same keenness that we have brought to bear on 
philosophy and science in Europe. There have 
been exceptions, such as Scbopcohauer and in a 
less degreo Hegel. But the work has been mainly 
left to scholars, great of their kind, but insufficient- 
ly traintd in philosophical research. . , , 

Tho result has been unfortunate. In India It 
is thought, by competent Indian students, that wo 
do not appreciate, much less understand, the 
work that has been done by a long senes of 
Hindu metaphysicians. No doubt it is, truo that 
until recently the latter have not really shown 
familianty with European philosophy, and have 
expressed themselves largely in images and 
metaphors. But it is said against us that under- 
lying tho popular creeds of India there is a system 
of analysis m truth not less comprchcusivo than ' 
that of the idealism of the West. It is. of course, 
far less precise m its ianguage, and has sulTcred 
from insufficient training, ou tlis part of those 
who wald it, in the theory of logical forms. 
Still, it IS added, there is the analysis and there 
arc tho ideas which have resulted. It is said that 
we over hero are the more open to reproach 
because contemporary Indian writers of philosophy 
have not only shown id their works that they 
have mastered the principles of our idealists, but 
have displayed alongside of them the fniits of 
Bpcculati''c development in India. 

I do not think that tho reproach is one which 
IS wholly without jusUficalion or ought to bo any 
longer ignored, and 1 wish to say somcthiog 
tUuslralive of it in connection with a boob which 
hM recently been written by a distinguished 
Uindu rrofesEor of Philosophy, Professor Das- 
nupta, late of Cambridge University hero, and now 
1 rofesEor of 1 hilosophy in tho Presidency College 
at Calcutta. 

Tho took is called Hindu Mnslicistn and was 
imbitshed Uat year by tho Ojicu Court Publishing 
l^mpiay. , It consists of a senes of lectaros 
delivered in .the United States, and is popular in 
part a defence ola form ot reasoned 
iDy|uu6ts, graspieg spiritually tho aims and 
piobkins of life in a more real and ullimato 
lasbiOQ thm jho aulbcr ccnsidcis possible for 
mcro abstract reason. In impottanco is the 
account it gives in outline of tho development of 
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this and oth^t- types thooKht ia the story of 
Indian philosophy. 

The writer then deyotes about one-third 
of his article to a summary of Prof. Das- 
Gupta’s book on Hindu Mysiicism, and 
observes 


la the pas^s^es from his Lectures which I have 
snmmansed Professor Bas-QupU gives us an 
interpretatioa of the Hindu mind which we do 
well to remember. For, in its fouadstions it 
re.semble 3 much in our own views. Reiigioo all 
over the world and in all ages seems to have 
more of a universal foundation than we commoniy 
imaRina, '^e may “ne nght in onr preierence 
for what has developed in the West. We may 
think that the infinite is disclosed in it mure 
fullv. But many millions of people la India 
think otherwise, and do not seem likely to cease 
to think otherwise. The reasons for their attitude 
I have tried to state in ontliae in this article. 


Lord Haldane then shows that the 
sympathetlo aadeisUudlag of Indiau thought 
is oeoessary not merely for satisfying 
intelieotual curiosity ; it has a bearing on 
practical affairs also. 

Whatever the truth in the Indian view, there 
IS eomething that it compels ns to recognise. 
Beliefs with such old and wide foundations 
influence profoundly where they exist the outlook 
of the people, not only on reluion, but on prac- 
tical and political affaira We have, as the Professor 
save, succeeded admirably in "oolidns' India. 
We have done much for her, and have protected 
the various peoples who make up her population. 

V Hut have we secured in exchange the faiib and 
confidence of that population ? He would be a 
bold man who would say that we nave. Their 
gratitude for having kept the peace wa may have 
secured, but even this not ungrudgingly. Not the 
less la that graUluda do thev look us as 
strangers who do not eater into what they value 
most. The sound nf the flute of Krishna has 
not reached ns. To the inhabitants we are as 
folk ot a diileceat faith, 


The "policing” and protection have been 
done mostly to the extent and in the direc- 
tions necessary for piomotiog British 
interests. 

To guard against misapprehension Lord 
Haldane observes m conclusion : — 


Now. no one suggests that wa or our represen- 
tatives should, when we go there, adopt the faith 
of India. That would be one thing. It is qmte 
another thing, however, that we sbcpuld not uimei- 
stand it or even have an nDderstanduur 
acconnt ot it The epint is, , ail-ra>po«ant 
m our approaches to Hindus and. ilonamineflMS 
alike. Yet when we send a Comniiasion to li^ 
to devise a better form of Government, the l^t 
thing wo think ot is the spirit. \\ e propose to 
confer with politicians bat not with the leaoera of 
native thought of diBerent schools who inspire the 
people m varions forms. e seem to bo det^ 
mined, in this case as we were when aphng with 
the Insb, to put the cart m front of the Xiorseb 


1 doubt very much whether our political effortg 
c#tt succeed until after a long day's work has been 
diMa, and the sympathy and confideuce of the 
siuntuat leaders in India has been gained by a 
further and different effort on our part. We have 
surely to convince them that we understand ihe.r 
oiitlool. though It is not ours, and that we have 
set ourselves to accord to them the fullest liberty 
atid help in working oat their own point of view, 
^me things we have already done, though on a 
comparatively small scale. We have founded 
llmda and Mohammedan Universttiea But we are 
far behind in effort to provide the children of 
Ipdia with primary education, and there remains 
e^eiTthiog to be dona m secufiag co-operation in 
social relorm. It is tasks 'like these that we have 
to enter on. and to get for ourselves m our work 
the sympathy and help of the leaders of Indian 
(bought seems a coailition even more necessary o( 
fnlGlment than that of the secondary stag© of 
seeking co-operation from leaders m political 
subjects. 


Here it may be observed tbat it is more 
oecessary for Indian leaders to secure tbs 
cO-operatioQ of the Btitisb officials la social 
reform than for tbe latter to obtafn tbe 
cP-operatioo of tbe former. 


The purpose of what I have now written Is not 
to take sides in what must inevitably remain for 
loog a matter of controversy. It is m draw 
attention to tbe fact that under wholly diverging 
forms the great religions of the East and of the 
west have more of a common substratum thaa we 
here at least commonly suppose. If this be true 
it h well tbat we should realise and rely on it. 

For commOQ prmciples. if discovered, may 
a< to see that East 13 not so wholly dis- 
severed from West m the foundations of faith as 
\ca are api to assume in our practice. That assuizip- 
tipo ooce got rid of. a new u<k is opeoed up, the 
(;^k q( learning to govern India through a mutual 
oodersUadmg and sympathy which may cany 
03 a lone way towards the solution of a problem 
that seems insoluble largely because we have 
miide it so. 


When r 4 ord Haldane says, "We have surely 
(o convince them tbat we understand their 
outlook, though it is not ouis, and that we 
btfVQ set ourselves to accord to them tbe 
fullest liberty and help in working out Ihetr 
ov*D point of view,” the sentiment has oqt 
coidlri approval But when ha concludes bis 
article by observing, "That assumption once 
got nd of, a uenr task is opened op, the task 
of learning to govern India through a mutual 
apderstanding and sympathy . . .," be says 
something which is at variance with the idea, 
saPported by him, of according (0 us tha 
fallest liberty and help in working out our 
osVQ point of view. 
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ministry, and in bis retirement for a timo 
from politics. His Jleign of lielaihity 
appeared in 1921 and his I^liUosophy of 
Humanism in 1922.^ As his pohtical 
sympathies had been given for some time to 
the idoals of the Labour Patty, he became 
Lord Chancellor in the first Labour Govern- 
ment. He was an ideal host. He was a class- 
fellow o! Professor Dr. P. K. Ray, who is 
happily still in our midst. 


The writer 'hen gives in brief some idea 
of Iho teachings of Buddhism and of tlio 
Upanishads, L’ connection with the latter 
bo quotes some seutonces from Professor 
Radhakrishnan's Philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Of Uring Philosophical wiiters in India Lord 
Haldane writes : — 

The University of Caicutla has produced a 
senes ot professors of high gills who have , not 
only worked out the subject but have written 
about It in admirable Eoglish. Radhakrishoan, 
Oas-Oupta, Ifsidar, ate among (hem. 


Viscount Haldane ou Indian Thought 


Lord Haldane tried to cultivate a sympalholio 
understanding of the ideals and outlook on life 
of races and peoples other than his own. This 
was exemplified in his keen and deep interest 
in Indian philosophy and in Indian students 
of philosophy. His article on “East and 
West” in the July number of The Hibhcrt 
Journal, which is perhaps bis last published 
literary production, illustiates our remark. In 
the course of this article he observes 


About what bas been done in the West in 
developing knowledge we are welUinformcd. Out 
we are not as weil'informed about the coatri- 
butioDS to iidectioQ that have come from the 
East. We ought to have ditTosed among us in- 
lormation that we have not. There ate compelent 
students of Indian philosophy, in Europe and 
Amenca. but they are relatively few m number 
and the results of their researches have not 
pooetrated widely. In the East itself this is 
Jess true. There are today at least some OWen- 
tal students of philosophy who know Westein 
thoucht as well as Eastern, in a fashion which 
would stand high in the West itself. They hav© 
published books, but* Iheso are known onJy by 
very few in Great Britain or America, and hardly 
r>v more on the Continent. This cannot be right 
” the Oriental writers liave anything to tell us 
llie purpose of this article is to answer tbo 
question whether they have a lesson to leach as 
and what it is. We must ’iiako a start by Retlioc 
nd of the current idea that because things have 
been expressed in words that are not our words, 
uicrefoie, what they tell ns may be pass^ by. 

To lefer first to resemblance in teaching,” 
Bays lip, “it is striking to observe bow the 
doctrine of the highest teachers of Buddbisra 
IS akin to that of our Christian teaching, 
both leliffinns rpbV tr. crTanf IVia .Ini:..... 


.. Both religions seek to effect the deliveranS 
of mankind from sia.” 

Qoe oi 'be basic pnndple. 

‘a.K. SafZ fkJ",®,, 'S that to Bnddtilt 

olher hatd, div^lel vS forms, on the 

onsaved, s by a gulf the saved from ihe 


Being himself distinguished for intellectual 
curiosity, it is not surprising that he should 
write 

It has been for long in my mind that we in 
the Wcitern world have been deficient in iolellco- 
tual cunosity. We Jiave not explored tJie ptiiJo- 
BOphical systems of India and the Eist with tho 
same keenness that we have brought to bear on 
philosophy and science in Europe. There have 
been ezeepiions. such as SchopCDhauer and m a 
less degree llcgcl. But tbo work has been mainly 
left to scholars, great of their kind, but insufficient- 
ly trained m philosophical research. 

Tho result has been unforlunate. In India it 
is thought, by competent Indian sipdeots. that wo 
do not appreciate, much less undeistand, tho 
work that bas been done by a long scries of 
Hindu mciaphyeiciaos. Ho doubt tt is true that 
until recently the latter have not really shown 
familiarity with European pliilosopby, and have 
expressed tliemselves largely in images and 
metaphors. But it is ssid against us that under- 
lying the popular creeds of India there is a system y 
of analysis m truth not less comprehensive Uian 
that of (he idealism of the West. It is. of coarse, 
far less precise in its language, and has suffered 
from insufficient training, on ths part of those 
who wkld it, in the theory of logical forms. 
Still, it 18 added, there is the analysis and there 
are the ideas which have resulted. It is said that 
we over here are tho more open to reproach 
because contemporary Indian wniers of philosophy 
have not only shown in their works that they 
have mastered the principles o! our idealists, but 
have displayed alongside of them tho fruits of 
speculative development in India. 

1 do not think that the reproach is one which 
18 wholly without justification or ought to be any 
longer ignored, and I wish to say something 
illastrafive of it in connection with a book which 
has recently been written by a distinguished 
Hindu Professor of Philosophy, Professor Das- 
Qupta, late of Cambridge University here, and now 
Professor of Philosophy in tho Presidency College 
at Calcutta. 

The book is called Hindu Musticism and was 
rablished last year by the Open Court PubJishing 
Company. _ It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered in the United States, and is popular in 
style, Jt is in part a defence of a form ot reasoned 
mystidsm, grasping spiritually the aims and 
pttmlms of life m a more real and ultimato 
fashion th.an the author considers possible for 
abstract reason. Its importance is tho 
it gives in outline of the development of 
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this and olh^r types thooght ia tlie story of 
lodiaa philosophy. 

The writer then devotes abont ooe-third 
of his article to a sammary of Prof. Das- 
Gapta’s book oa Hindu Mysticisnit and 
observes : — 


In the passages from his Lectures which I have 
eammarised Prafeasot Dia-Qapta eivea us au 
interpretation of the Hindu mind which we do 
well to remember. For, in its foundations it 
resembles much in our own views. Rriigion all 
over the world and in all ages seems to have 
more ol a imiversal toundation than we commonly 
imagme. V/e may be right in our preference 
for what has developed in the West VTe may 
think that the infinite is disclosed in it mure 
folly. But many millions of people in India 
think otherwise, and do not seem likely to cease 
to think otherwise. The reasons lor their attiinde 
I have tried to state in ontlme in this aiticie. 


Lord Haldane then shows that tbo 
sympathetic noderstanding of Indian thongbt 
is necessary not merely for satisfying 
intellectual curiosity ; it has a bearing on 
practical affairs also. 

\7hatever the truth in the Indian view, there 
is something that ic compels us to recognise. 
Beliefs with such old and wide foundatioos 
Influeoce protouodly where they exist the outlook 
ot the people, not only on Tehsiou, but on prac* 
tical and political affairs. We have, as the Professor 
savs. succeeded admirably in "oollciDg” India. 
We hare done much for her, and have protected 
the various peoples who make np her populabon. 
•v But have wa secured in ezchaoea the faith and 
confidence of that populatioa ? Ho would be a 
bold man who would say that we have. Their 
gratitude for having kept the peace we may have 
secured, but even this not uagrudgmgly. Not the 
less in that gratitude do ihey look on os as 
strangere who do not enter into what they valoe 
most. The sound o{ the flute of Krishna has 
not reaohpd us. To the inhabitants we are as 
folk ol a different faith. 

The “policing” and protection have been 
done mostly to the extent and in the direc- 
tions necessary for promoting British 
interests. 

To guard against misapprehension Lord 
Haldane observes in concUision : — 


Now, no one suggests that we or our represen- 
tatives shontd, when we go there, adopt the faith 
of India. That would oe one thing It is ante 
another thing, however, that we should not under- 
stand it or even have an understanaiDs 
account ol iL The spirit is ail-important 
m OUT approaches to Hindus and Mobammedaos 
alike. Yet when wo send a Commission to India 
to devise a better form of Government, the last 
thing we think of is the spint. \\ e propose to 
confer with politiciana, bat not with the leaders of 
native thought ot different scnciols who inspire the 
people in various forms. We seem to be dete^ 
mined, in this case as we were when dealing with 
the Irish, to put the cart m treat ot the horsei 


I doubt very much whether our political efforts 
caa succeed until after a long day’s work has been 
dcQP, and the sympathy and confideuco of the 
spiritual leaders in India has been gained by a 
farther and different effort on ouc part. We havo 
surely to convince them that we understand Ihclr 
outlook, though It is not onrs, and that we have 
set ourselves to accord to them tho fullest liberty 
and help in working out their own point of view- 
Some iQiags ws have already done, though on a 
comparatively small scale. We have founded 
Hindu and Jlohammedan Universities But we are 
far behind in effort to provide the children of 
India with primary education, and there remains 
everything to be done m securing co-operafioo in 
social reform It is tasks like these that we have 
to enter on. and to get for ourselves in onr work 
the sympathy and help of the leaders of Indian 
(bought seems a condition even more necessary of 
falGlmeat than (bat of the secondary stage of 
seeking co-operation from leaders m political 
snbjects. 

Here it may be observed that it \3 mote 
necessary for Indian leaders to secure tho 
co-operation of the British officials io social 
reform ibao for the latter to obtain the 
co-operation of tbe former. 

The purpose of what I have now written Is not 
to take sides lo what must inevitably remain for 
long u matter of controversy. It is to draw 
altontion to the fact that under wholly diverging 
forms the great religions of the £jse and of the 
West have more of a coismoa substratum than we 
here at least commonly suppose. If this bo trne 
it 14 well that we sbonld realise and rely on it. 

For common priociplea. i! discovered, may 
load ua to see that Eist le not so wholly dis- 
severed from West in the foondationa of faith as 
we are apt to assume in our practice That assump- 
tion once got rid of. a new taik is opened op. tbe 
task ot learning to govern India throngh a mutual 
noderstanding and sympathy which may carry 
Q3 a long way towards tha solution of a problem 
that seems losoluble largely because we have 
made it so 

When Lord Haldane says, “We have sorely 
to convince them that we nader^tand their 
outlook, though it is not ours, and that we 
b»ve set ourselves to accord to them the 
lullest liberty and help in working out their 
owo point of view.” the aeutiment has oor 
cordial approval. But when he concludes bis 
ariide by observing, “That assumption once 
got rid of, a new task is opened np, the task 
of learning to govern India through a mutual 
understanding and sympathy . . V’ be says 
something which is at variance with the idea, 
supported by him, of according to us tha 
Inllest liberty and help in working out our 
own point of view. 
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ministry, and in his retirement for a time 
from politics. His licign of Relathiiy 
appeared in 1921 and his Philosophy ^ of 
IJiimanisvi in 19i2. As his political 
sympathies bad been given for some time to 
the ideals of the Labour Party, ho became 
Lord Ciiancellor in the first Labour Govern- 
ment. He was an ideal host. He was a class, 
fellow of Professor Dr. P. K. Rayt who is 
happily still in our midst. 


The writer fhen gives in brief some idea 
of the teachiB :8 of Buddhism and of tho 
Dpaoisbads. 1" connection with tho 
ho quotes stjine sentences from Professor 
Hadhakrishnan’s Philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Of living Philosophical writers in India Lofd 
Haldane writes : — 

The University of Calcutta has produced a 
series of professors of lush gifts who have . not 
only worked oat tho subject bnt have written 
at)Out It in admirable English. Radhakrislmho, 
Das-Qupta. llsldar, arc among them. 


Viscount Haldaue on Indian Thought 

Lord Haldane tried to cnltivate a syrapalhelic 
understanding of tho ideals and outlook on life 
of races and peoples other than his own. This 
was exemplified in his keen and deep interest 
in Indian philosophy and in Indian students 
of philosophy. His articlo on “East and 
West” in the July Dumber of Tho Ribbert 
Journal, which is perhaps his last pnblished 
literary production, iliustiates our remark. )o 
the course of this articlo he observes 

About what has been done in the West in 
dovelopistt knowledge we are welUinformcd. But 
wo are not as weihin/ormed about ihe contri* 
tiutions to rellectioQ ibat have come from tho 
East. We ought to have diffused among us in* 
formation that we have not. There are competcot 
students of Indian philosophy, in Europe and 
Aineiica, but they are relatively few in number 
and the results of their researches have not 
penetrated widely. In the East itself this is 
less tiue. There are to-day at least some Orica- 
taJ sfudents of philosophy who know Westein 
thousht as well as Eastern, in a fashion which 
would stand high in the West itself. They have 
published books, but* these are known only by 
very few in Great Bntaxa ot America., and hardty 
by more on the Continent. This cannot be right 
u the Oriental writers have anything to tell us 
Iho purpose of this article is to answer the 
question whether they have a lesson to teach us 
.mu what It is. We must make a start by geUipg 
nd of the current idea that because thmgs have 

been expressed m words that are not our words, 
thercfoie. what they tell us may be passed by. 

‘To lefer first: to resemblance in teaching,” 
says he, it is striking to observe how the 
doctrine of tho highest teachers of Buddhism 
fo that of our Christian teaching. 
■■■■ "Oth religions seek to effect the deliverance 
of mankind from sin.” 

One of iLfro (wl, tench, the basic prJDdple. 
*clK«e SSl.im ,thal Ihe BndilSiS 
► bcitta. ChtlKiianfi-D'H® tlmate salvation of all 
ciber haiQ, dmdea vS forms, on the 

• '‘wmea by a gnlt the saved from tho 


unsaved. 


Being himself distinguished for intellectual 
curiosity, it is not surprising that ho should 
write: — 

It has been for long in my mind that we in 
the Western world bavo been deficient in lalcJlec- 
tual curiosiiy. Wc have not explored the philo- 
sophical systems of India and the Eist with tho 
same keenness that wo have brought to bear on 
philosophy and science in Europe. There have 
been exceptions, such as Scbopcphauer and in a 
less degree Htgcl. But the work has been mainly 
left to scholars, great of their kind, but msulllcient- 
ly iratoed in piiiloBopbical research. 

TJio result has been unfortunate. In India B 
is thought, by competeot Indian students, that wo 
do not appreciate, much less understand, the 
work that has been done by a long senes of 
Hindu metaphysicians. No doubt it is true that 
until recently the latter have not really shown 
familiarity with European philosophy, and hayo 
expressed themselves largely in images a&d 
mctapliors. But it is said against us that under- 
lying ilio popular creeds of India there is a system , 
of abalysis in truth sot less comprehenBivc than 
that of the idealism of the West. It is. of course, 
far less precise in its language, and has suflci'ea 
from insutSaent training, on the part of thpse 
who wield it, in the theory of logical forrus. 
Still, it 18 added, there is the analysis and there 
are the ideas which have resulted. It is said tpat 
we over here aie the more open to reproach 
because contemporary Indian writers of philosophy 
have not only shown m their works that they 
have mastered the principles of our idealists, put 
have displayed alongside of them the fruits of 
speculative development in India. 

I do not think that the reproach is ono which 
ia wholly without justification or ought to be any 
longer Ignored, and I wish to say something 
illastrative of it in connection with a book which 
has recently been written by a distinguished 
Hindu Prolessor of Philosophy, Professor Das- 
Gupta. late of Cambridge University hero, and now 
Professor of Philosophy in tho Presidency College 
at Calcutta. 

The book is called Hindu Myslictsm and wus 
published last year by tho Open Court Publishing 
Company. It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered in the United States, and ia popular i? 
style. ,It js in part a defence of a form of reasoped 
mysticism, grasping spiritually the aims and 
problems of life m a more real and ultimate 
fashion than the author considers possible for 
mere abstract ^reason. Its importance is the 
it gives in outline of (he development of 
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t)arlicipat6 iu the conference ; but theohject of 
the so-caUed school for Icdiaa stadtes is pot 
to present the Indian Point of new bat to 
ptopagate the views of Christian cnissioaartee 
and eZ'Indian British o/5c(aij who are anxioas 
to keep India under sabjection at any cost Is 
this another form of snbtia aati'Indiaa 
propaganda, under the gai<ie of edacatiog the 
pahlic opinion of Engiand ? 

T. D. 

Bardofi Satyagiaba 


Artist# need not be told that the sketcii is 
not cealtsuc- 

Ifl _ one of the photographs the Poet b 
seen singing a soog ftom one of his bw'ks 
la the other hg is seea patting his hand 
to the plough and starting the ploughing. 

Bam Hohaj) Bo/ at JHaog'par 
Elsewhere in this issue the fact will 
he fonod recorded that the Board of Revenue 
never confirmed Kani Jlohun Roy in the 
post of Den an of Rsagpnt, catiyiag a salary 


'The Satynprahn at Baxdoii 
will bear tangible frnit if, as 
the result of the enquiry to 
ba conducted by a ludioial 
and a reveone officer, the 
assossmeot of fand-reveoue 
is revised in such a way 
M to aaiisfy tha onitivalors. 
But the intangible results 
arc far more impartaat. It 
U a great thing that men, 
women and children In bumble 
spheres of life have preferred 
flot (o snbmit to in/ustice 
even though their resolve 
baa exposed them to much 
Pecuniary lose and enffering, 
vasulte and great risk. They 
have acted beroicaliy under 
their brave and wise leader 
llf. Vallabhbhai Patel. The 
men and women from outside 
Bardoli who helped bim to 
Catty on the struegle, some 
of whom were sent to jail, 
have also made history. 
Every bloodless fight against 
wrong U a moral gain to 
bamaolly. 


Eestival of tba Rains at 
Vis7a*bharati 

In oar U't issue we 
gave a description of the 
festival of the lamy season 
at Vtspa-bhara'i lo this 
issue ave printed a s^ketcb 
of the tree-plaoting ceremony, drawn by 
Sriyut Nanda tal Bosp. the artist, sod two 
snapshots of the festival of tUling lha 
soil. 



of only one hnndred and fifty sicca rupees, 
though Joirn D'lgby, Collertor of that district,' 
repeatedly drew attention to his high 
character, great ability, and knowledge of the 
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taitvcipale in tKe conference ; theobject of 
fho so'Calied school fur fodiaa studies is not 
to present the Indian point of viev bat to 
propaj^ate the riawa of Christian missionaries 
and eX'Indian British otBciats nhe are aaxioas 
to ieep India ondfer snbieclioQ at any coat la 
this another form of subtle anti'Indiao 
propaganda, under the gui'ce of educating the 
public opinion of Eagland? 

T. D. 


B 3 kTdoU S&tyagiaha 


Artists need not be told that the sketch is 
not realistic. 

fa 000 of the photographs the Poet is 
seen singing a song from one of bis books. 
In the other he is seen putting his hand 
tc the pdiingh and starting tbo plonghing. 

Ham ISdohrm Hoy at Eangpai 
El^^enhere in this issue the fact ^iU 
be found recorded that the Board of liercoue 
oerer confirmed Bam Mohnn Hoy in the 
post of Do'S as of Rsogpot, carrying a salary 


The S’ilyai/raha at Bardoli 
wilt beat tangible fruit if, as 
the resolt of the enquiry to 
bo conducted by a fudicisi 
and ft rerenue othcer, the 
assessment of Und-reTetmo 
is rerised in such a way 
as to satisfy the cnltiratots. 
Oof the iataDgible results 
are far more important It 
is ft great thing that wen. 
womeo and children m humble 
spheres of liio hare preferred 
not to sabmlt to iniustico 
oren though their resolre 
bas erposed them to much 
^pecuniary loss and suderiag, 
r-isults and great risk They 
hare acted heroically under 
their hrare and nise leader 
Sir. YaJIabhbhai Pafel. The 
men and women from out'ide 
Bardoli who helped him to 
carry on (ha struggle, some 
of whom wcTo sent to ja'l. 
hare also made history. 
Every bloodless fight agala'>t 
wrong is & moral gaiu to 
humanity. 


Festival of the Hains at 
Visva-bharatl 

lo our la«t i'«ue we 
Rare a description of the 
fcstital of the laiDT season 



at Yisra-hhara’l In this 

issue aie printed a sketch 

of the tree-planting ewreiuooy, drawn by 

SrijQt ^*a^da Lsl the srti-t. and t*o 

SQap!,hQU of the festival of tiQiog the 

soil. 


Saniix VaJAbhblui Patel 

of only one hondtO'l and fifty sicca rupees 
tboogh Jana Digby, Collector of that di'trict, 
repeatedly drew attention to his ‘ 
cbacacler, RTeit ability, and knowlet’ 
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The Poet puttio? his band to the 

woik oi collecting leTenne, and mek all the 
objections of the • Secretary to that board. , 
What could have been the reasons ? It is a 
strange irony of history. 


plough and starting the ploughing 

Kemal Pasha and the Afghan Princess 

There has been a persistent rumonr that 
Kemal Pasha will many the sister of King 
Amanulla Khan of Afghanistan, and news 
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of a cosfracficCion has also been pu&h'sbed. 
If (he cootradictioo be like (be geaeral rno 
of official coatradictiOQS, the marriage may 
;«( come off Aod id that case, people would 
consider it a diplomatic one. 


Chintamaui Ohosh 

By the death of Baba Chtafauiaoi Gbosh 
at the age of full 74 years Allahabad has 
lost a citizeo of whom she could be justly 
pioud He Deter was nor ever sought 
to be in the (laie-l/ght. He was a seif'made 
man in the literal sense of that term. He 
came to Allahabad wben he was not yet 
13 aod obtained a clerkship in the Pioneer 
office on a salary of ten rupees per mensem 
at that early age. After serving there 
for some lime he got a job in the Railway 
ilaii Service. Finally he obtained a 
clerkship in the Sleteorological Office at 
Allahabad carryiog a salary of Rs. 60. 
He retired from Goverumeat service com- 
paratively early in life when earning Rs. 
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300 a lanath, and starfed basiuess as printer 
and publisher As a man of business, lie 
always kept before bimself a high standard 
of excellence. His press has always stood 
for high-cla*s printing. He was never 
afraid of spending considerable sams of 
money for attaining and keeping up a high 
standard of typography. The Hindi, Urdu, 
English and Bengali books printed at his 
press are noted for their neat get*up. 
Though Allahabad is not in Bengal, any 
press in Bengal would be proud to print 
Bengali books like some of those tamed 
out by the Indian Fresa It was never the 
desiie of Baba Chintamani Ghosh to publish 
catch-pennies. Hence, bo always insisted 
on securing good text books and other 
books by competent anthors for publication. 
He rendered signal service to tho cause of 
Hindi liteiature bytbe publication of astandard 
illustrated edition of Tulsidases Rainayan, 
of a Hindi translation of the Jlahabbarat, 
of numerous other Hindi works, and of the 
higb-class Hindi monthly Sara$tvati. Latterly 


his press has been entrusted with tho work 
of bringing out the publications of tho 
Kagari PruJiarini Sabha, ' inciudiog its 
standard Hindi lo.xicon. Tho improvemont 
of Urdu lituraturo also received his attention. 
Dcugalis should bo grateful to him for tho 
preparation and publication of *ho Bengali 
dicUuoary by Babu Joaucodra Hohan Uas, 
which is tho best of its kind. Journalism 
also owes a debt of gratitude to him, as ho 
was tho publisher of tho now defunct 
Indian Union and the Indian People. 
The lodiau Press has branches at Benares, 
Agra, Patna, Calcutta and Nugpur. 

Thfl present writer’s Bengali monthly 
Prabasi was at first printed at the Indian 
Press. Tho work was well done. Ho 
records with graliinde that when, after 
giving up the principaUhip of tho Kayastha 
Patlishala, be started tho Modern Ilctieiv 



also. Baba Chintamani Ghosh brought out 
that magazine month after month, excellently 
printed on good paper and with unvarying 
punctuality, never asking for payment but 
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leaving the editor-proprietor to pay when 
he could, which he began to do only when the 
journal was many mooths or perhaps a 
year old But for this generous attitude 
of friendliness on the part of Babu Chiota* 
mani Ghosh, this monthly would perhaps never 
have seen the light of day, or, if at all boro, 
would hare died an untimely death. For 
its editoT-proprietor had no savings to 
finance it. 

Baba GhintanianiGhosh died a comparative- 
ly rich man possessed of property worth many 
lakhs. But his wealtu was not accumolated by 
shafting his ears entirely to the cry of 
snSering ■ humanity. He founded a general 
charitable infirmary for the benefit of the 
poor, provision being made for surgical 
operations in a separate hQilding. He 
gave liberally to more than one educational 
institution and helped many poor stadents. 
The Pioneer states that "he made the cause 
of Indian widows bis own, and spent 
lavishly in ameliorating their lot” 


Foolish and Perverse Favoritism 

To reporting the proceedings of the last 
meetlag of the Calcutta University Senate, 
Ihe Bengalee writes 5— 

V In discnssing the proposal to put Or. Nagendra 
Nath Qanculee, rrotessor of AKricnlture. a sou- 
in-law of Dr. Babindranath Tagore, a member 
of the Agricaltoral Commissioo—on equal footing 
with other professors of the Uolrersitj, some of 
the members of the Senate opposed it on the 
(rruucid that Dr. Qaugalee could show no merit la 
hia particular profession. Others supported the 
resolution on the ground that it would look 
awkward if Dr. Oangulee was not brouzbt lo ime 
•with other professors in respect of pay. Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar held that Dr. Gaagulee fully 
deserved it. He said that it was due to his 
iProf. Oapgolee'sl initiation that the Agricultural 
Commission was The resolution was 

put to vote and carnw by 2o to 17 votes. 

Agriculture is not one of the 
subjects taught in the Calcutta Universilv. 
It was not taught in 1921, when Mr. 
Nagendra Nath Gangulee was appointed 
professor of agriculture ; nor is it 
taught DOW. When he was appointed, the 
late Sir Asntosb Mookerjee held undisputed 
sway over the university. _ We will not now 
discuss why at that time he made this 
perfectly unnecessary appointment— he might 
have bad reasons ot his own, unconnecrted 
with the work of the University. Bat it 
may bo chaiitablo to imagine that it was in 
contemplation at that time to add agricalture 


to the subjects taught iu the university. But 
that has not been doue or even attempted to be 
doue, though seven years have since past; and 
hence that piece of imagining can have no 
foundation in fact The re'iult is that a man has 
drawn thousands of rupees from the university 
funds iu the shape of salary, etc, for doing 
absolutely no work for the university. This is 
nothing short of criminal waste of public 
money. Those who support such waste deserve 
the severest condemnation. 

It is highly to be regretted that Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore's name shoold have 
been mentioned lo this connection He had, 
of course, nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment when it was originally made, nor. it 
goes without saying, bad he anything to do 
with the proposal carried at the last meeting 
of the Senate. That his name should bediageed 
in and exploited by anybody for. a selfish 
purpose IS a tragedy 

That a man is a sou-in-law of any parti- 
cular person is no qualification for a 
professorship. Even if Dr Gangulee had 
sbowD "merit in bis particolar profession,” 
(bat would not have entitled him to be 
the paid professor of a sobjaot not taught 
iu the university. It is also qoite idiotic 
to suggest that a man deserves higher salary 
for being professor of suob a subject 
because he was a member of the 

Agncuitaral Commission. Xbe appointment 
Itself, when made, was indefensible from 
any aod every point of view, The supnorters 
of the proposal nnder discussion sbanld have 
first proved to the public why Dr. Oangalee’s 
services were and are required; — they should 
have satisfied the public that for the money 
he has already received he has done suffi- 
cient or any university work. The qaestioo 
of an increment coold have then been brought 
forward and discussed But the facts are that, 
agriculture not being a subject taught in the 
university, the university never stood in 
need of his services, that he has done no 
work for the nniversity, that, therefore, his 
post should never have been created and 
should be abolished, and that, a fortiori, the 
question of increasing bis emoluments could 
never have arisen. It has been argued "that 
Dr. Gangulee fully deserved lU” We should 
like b) know in detail how be has deserved 
it. Ml terms of uniiersity icork done. As- 
suming that the Agricultural Commissiou was 
appointed at the suggestion of Dr. Gangulee, 
it has still to be proved by the logic of facts 
that that commission was a desideratum and 
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is oc will lo a blessing to India. Bat suppos- 
piog it is or will bo a blessing, and that, 
thercloro. Dr. Ganguleo deserves sorao halh» 
shish for his suggestion, why should the 
gratuity havo como, both retrospectively and 
prospectively, from Ibo funds of the univer- 
sity, which, it is said, is unablo to meet 
soino absolutely necessary items of expen- 
diture ? 

The proposal was to put Dr. Oangulco 
on an equal footing with other professors; 
and it was argued that it would look awk- 
ward if ho was not brought in lino with other 
professors in respect of pay (not of iforA'l). But 
the supporters of the proposal were blind to tho 
fact that his university norli could sot bo 
placed on an equal footing with that of the 
other (active) professors, because he had no 
such woik; and that it was amaxin'jly unjust, 
absurd and awkward that a perfect sinccurist 
should have drawn and should draw a salary, 
etc., far greater than those of many a competent 
and devoted professor actually doing educa- 
tional woik in couQGctiuQ with tho Dnivet- 
sity. ' No work, no pay. Equal work, equal 
pay’', should bo the motto of all wbo aro 
impartial and not devoid of iotelligenco. 

It has been our lot to cnticise the 
Calcutta Unlversify for many of its doings, 
but pethaps the ooo commented upon in (bts 
note is one of tho most abrurd, idloUo and 
perverse that bare come under our nolico. 
It is to bo hoped that it is not a sample of 
the things to bo expected during the Vice*- 
chancellorship of the Kev. Dr. Urqubart, 


German ludustiialists Secure South 
African Railway Contracts 

The Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Times (London) gives the following interesUng 
news-item : — 

JobanBcehuig, July 17. 
The South African Railway Board has siv«a 
a contract for seven nariow-cauga locotantives of 
the Garret type lo the Hanoinss giovii> of llaDOver. 
at £i427 each, i. o. b. Bamburg, delivery within 
22 weeks. 

The German tender was not Ihe lowest, hot 
the Britieh quotation was £5,613. It is pomted 
out that, however well-disposed the Railway Board 
fflight ha towards Butish manufacturers, it cannot 
atsoid to ignore the question of prices, and lo bavo 
given the present contract to the lowest British 
tenderer would havo involved ‘ an Imperial pie- 
^„,terence of 27 per cent. It is suggested m bnsioess 
circles here that there roust te somethics wrcBig 
h Biiiish methods of tenderiDg, or that the 
.■tish tendeteis were not veiy anxicos to secure 
lius contract. * 


From f is, it is clear that tho South 
AfHcau 0 ^eminent is not in favor of 
* Imperial > rcferonco" which may cost tho 
South Afripin peojilo considerable amounts 
for the benefit of tho British manufacturers, 
who cannot competo with Ourmans and 
other® Tho^Unlish authorities rt^'ard India 
to be tho “dumping ground” for British 
runnufacturcs and they in tho past folloned 
a piiticy of destruction cf Indian industries 
to promote the British cconoraie control 
of India. The South African altitude of 
independence may servo as a Usson for Indian 
slalcstticn oppoaiug ‘'Imperial Preference " 

Co-operation Between The Anglo-Indian 
Association and tho European Association 
of India 

At a recent meeting of tho Anglo-IodiaQ 
Association held at London, over which .Mr A.B, 
KuuDing presided, Lord Mestou aud Lord 
Wmtertoo supported tho claim of special 
privileges for the Anglo-Indians j 
Loud Mcsim said the AoclO'Ind.an community 
had oow reached the position winch had lately 
been attained by mmoniics in many powor/ui 
and ancient nations all over the world. Those 
iDinornics tvero recrgnircd and defloifely orntce’ed 
League o( N.iiiods.^Ku1Iow-’ 
isg that apajogy, the Acijlo-Indians wero as 
much entitlfd to claim minoniy jishta .as tho 
Croats la TiugoMavia or tho old Germans m 
Occboslovakia. Iheir point of view should not 
defence, against stronger Sacs 

® ntiDonty which by virtue^ of beine 
so had Its ^ghts and priviltgeg. 

president of the Euro- 
pean Assoriation, inJia, said his association madft 
none of the first articles of its SSmSto 
.work, tn w);ppcr.iUon with the Acc!^r«Hi-v« 
Aseociation. Both had bcoa cons'dwi^ ih? views 

Sr-S/il 

•»Mch 

Anglo-Indiiins want to enjoy tho ndran- 
tages, If any of being oonsiiiercil Indians by 
daiming to be statntory Indians, and they 

sintVo'r’'‘=““‘ »»'«"! -“-m™ 

. “embetsliip oi tho Euronena Assn, 

nation of India includes persons from all tho 
Eniopean countries residing in India then 

tho above nens-ilem ot co-operation betweS 
tto European Association and Anglo-Indian 
Assooial.on has international signiHcanee 

The Anglo-Indians are interested' in 
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Secnriogthe co-operation not only of Britishers 
at borne and abroad' to preserve control over 
Indian atTairs, but they bare in addition taken 
Aepa to cultivate the support of European 
nations throogh their European members and 
propaganda methods. 

it is needless to emphasise the point that 
at the present jancture all Indian political 
groups should unite to maintain Indian 
Tights in India. Indian political bodies 
should formulate a programme of joint 
action so that the alien rulers of India 
may be dispossessed of their special pnvileges 
and Indians may recover control of 
India. They should also take steps to 
cultivate international co-operation (especially 
Asian co-operation) in their eflotts to 
recover their national freedom. 

T. D. 

British “White Australia” Policy 

Lately the “White Australia Policy” has 
taken a net? shade of pnrtlcuUrUm. A fetv 
vreeks ago the ex*Premier of Australia, the 
Bt. Hod, Mr. Hughes, openly declared that 
“the Italians are undesirable aliens and 
there should be certain restrictions against 
their coming to Australia”. This remark 
evcked rage in certain Italian quarters ; and 
''"they leminded tbo Australian statesmen of 
the ancient civilization of Rome and the 
re-awakening of Italy, which will not submit 
to any national insnlt from any quarter. 

Xow 31r. Bruce, the Federal Prime 
Minister of tbe Commonwealth, has come 
out with his programme of keeping Australia 
9S per cent. British. Tbe London Times 
reports . — 

ilr- Pruce. the Federal Pfimo Minister, speak- 
ing at Ueidelberg. said that tbe Commonwealth 
Qovemment had determined to maintain in 
Australia 03 per cent, of British stock. 

Australia’s obligstion to observe a “While 
Anslraha” policy, he continued, bad not been 
received enthusiastically by other nations. It was 
not desirable that Australia should ‘antazonize’' 
the white n-vtions as it possihlv antagonized the 
coloured races on this issue. It would not he 
wise, therefore, to exercise a power which the 
Commonwealth undoubtedly possessed to exduda 
foreigners frocn the Commonwealth. The anestion 
had to be approached with a little more tact. 

The arrangement with Italy and other tjouthern 
European countries, by which a limited Bombex 
I of their nationals would enter Australia yearly, 
had been made with the utmost coidiality and 
goodwill and without any suggestion of quota 
systems. In this way Australia would maintain 
the British character ol her population lathvr than 
by throwing oat a dehasce to the whole world. 


“The tact" of Ur. Bruce imposes indirect 
ypstrictiou against all so-called white men 
apd women unless they are “British.” This 
a peculiar caste-system or class disoriruina- 
tiou, based not only upon colour-prejudice 
but sdso racial vanity 

History teaches us that racial or religi- 
ous solidarity becomes ^hort-lived among 
peoples of two nations, if their economic 
apd political interests come into conflict, 
During the World War the British whites, 
^ere willing to starve the German women 
childteo by blockade and sought the co' 
uperatioo of Moslem Egyptians, Arabs, 
Qiudus, Siamese. Chinese and Japanese , 
whereas the Germans, Austrians and 
Bolgariaos sought Turkish support. Tee 
Catholics of Belgium. France aud Italy fought 
tpe Getmau and Austrian Catholics. 

The popalatloQ problem — the problem of 
human migration — is as old as the history 
of tbe buman race In tbe past, pressure 
of popolativo swept away many artificial racial 
bamecs raised by privileged commauities 
which wanted to fence tbe most fertile por- 
tions of the world as their exclusive property. 
AS tbe discriminated people of the so-called 
coloured races form more than tbe half 
of tbe human race and they are audibly 
tpiokiog about “racial equality" and “equal 
opportunity for migration tw all parts of 
tbe world,” li may come to pass that iheit 
demands will receive some oonsideratioa, 
lospite of all tbe arrogance of the so-called 
British “nrbite men” who think themselves 
a little bit superior to all other "white 


All Parties Conference Report ' 

Tbe Report of the Committee appointed 
bythe conference to determine the principles of 
IbccoDstituUoD foT India is an able and very i 
3 oPer production. The time at tbe disposal of 
th^ Committee was not quite sufficient for, 
drafting such a report. The result of their 
deliberations is. therefore, all tbe more 
praiseworthy. The three appendices, for two , 
Qf which they acknowledge their Indebted- 
Qe$s to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, add to the 
Tal<se of the report. It is well got up and 
furnished with two maps, reproduced else- 
xvb^re, to show the comparative numerical 
strength of tbe Hmdn and Muslim commuoi- ' 
Qq# in the Panjab and Bengal. 

Those who are out and ont ’• 
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India’s political rights m the abstract w»U 
not be satisfiea with the report For it ^ is 
drawn np on the assumption that Dominion 
status will at present satisfy the majority 
of urUtically-minded Indians, whereas there 
are very many who cannot reconcile them- 
lelvos to anything short of freedom ana 
absolute independence. The Modern Rcvtcw 
stands for freedom and absolute independence. 
But as the Conference was an all parties 
conference, as one and all of the parties do 
uot want independence at present, and as none 
of the principal political parties, to the best 
of our information, want anything lo«s than 
Dominion status, we think the Committee have 
been well advised in their assumption that the 
constitution should be framed on that basis. 
Absolute independence and freedom can be 
won by a successful armed rising or by some 
other movement which would put equivalent 
pressure on the British Government and 
people. To be free, Ireland brought both 
violent and non-violent pressure to bear on 
Great Britain. But she did not succeed in 
winning absolute independence and freedom 
—though she may do so yet India is not 
yet in a position to put greater pressure of 
either description on Great Britain. Hence, 
though one may have the most ardent longing 
for freedom and independaoce for India, one 
may, for the present, agree to put forward a 
claim for something less, wilhont prejudice to 
a higher demand. History shows that even the 
most despotic and absolute autocracy has not 
stood in the way of nations winning full freedom. 
Therefore, Dominion status cannot be a 
bar to the attainment of full freedom— 
rather, on the contrary, it may facilitate the 
carrying on of an absolute indepeodenco 
movement. There is no dnality in politics. 
Horeover, “Dominion status has come to 
mean something indistingaishable from in- 
dependence, except for the link with the 
Crown." 

It has been argued that Great Britain 
would be as unwilling to agree to a Dominion 
status for India as to absolute independence. 
We do uot think so. though opinions may 
differ. 

Dominion Status and Eesponsible 
Government. 

The Committee are tight in stating that 
“the attainment of dominion status is not 
viewed as a remote stage of our evolution 
but as the next immediate step." They 


have giv'n a convliicinjf teply td 
certain fal 9 issues and fanciful thooncs 
raised in jfiicial circles with a view 
to defeat or delay tho establishment of 
any form of responsible government in 
India They hivo succeeded in tearing to 
shreds Sir Malcolm llailoy’a thesis that full 
dominion self-government is of somewhat 
wider oxtont than responsible govornmont 
and that responsible government ia not 
necessarily inoompatiblo with a Icgislaturo 
with limited or restricted powers. “Thero 
is no half-way house beHveoa the present 
hybrid system and genuino rospousiblo 
govoromcat...Tho real problem, to our mind, 
consists in tho transference of political 
power and responsibility from the people 
of England to the people of India." 


The Settlement of the Problem of 
Hinorities 

The kind of settlement of tho problem 
of minoritios recommonded in the Report 
does not conform to any principles of 
abstract justice. If any safeguards ate 
to be provided in tho interests of minorities, 
they should be available to all ralnorites; and 
the weaker and less numerous a minority, the 
greater the safeguards it requires. But the 
Committee have rocomm-^nded safeguards for. 
the strongest minority community in lodia.'^ 
In this they have followed the rule of 
expediency. The Muslims have been tho 
most clamorous and iusistont in their demand 
for separate treatment, and hence their 
demand has received attention. It is also 
true, as the Report states, “that there is 
no such sharp cleavage between them • 
(the non-Muslim minorities) and the 

majorities among whom thev live as 

there unfortunately is between Hindus and 
Muslims ’’ 

“We would, however, point out that the problem 
of mmontiea is not peculiar to India The exis- 
tence of that problem in other couatrie-s has had to 
be faced m the framing of their constitutions after 
the war, but has never lioen treated ns an argu- 
ment or reason for withholding from them aelf- 
KQvernineat in tho fullest measure. We would 
conference that if, 
m addition to. or in enhshtulion for. our recom- 
*be setUemoat of Uio problem of 
° 1^7 agreement on any other 
sbculd be accepted in the larger 
and more abiding interests of tho country.” 

The all important Question Now 
The all important question now is how 
e can obtain the same power and responsi- 
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faility in the afliirs of oar coaniry as other 
peoples ha^e in theirs. The respective shares 
of didereot commanities in that poorer and 
responsibility U a minor and a domestio 
problem. If by agreeing to a temporary 
cocnpcomise, for ten years, the main object 
can be gained, one may be expected to be 
reasonable enongh to accept such a compro* 
mise. Bnt. of coarse, it is allowable to 
doubt whether the acceptance of the compro- 
mise by all parties in India would lead to the 
^mission by England of oat demands as 
jnst We hare also seen the donbt expressed 
somewhere that once the iloslims obtain a 
privilege, they will nerer agree to give it np. 
Bat if they accept it on the understanding 
that it is only for fen years, it will have 
to be given no automatically at tho end of 
that period. If they want it permanently or 
for an indeSnite period, there would be no 
compromise, and the settlement would fall 
thropgh. 


"The Commanal Aspect” 

llindus form 650 per cent, and Muslims 
21.1 per cent, of the total popalation of India 
Bsd Burma. Bat, says the Report, 

In the Pnojah, the Muslims are 5> 3 per cent 
■‘..nTi'i m Dengal 510 per <'eat. In Sind they are 
79.d per ceat and in D)lachi«tan and the N.-W. 
F. proviace thev arc overwhelmiogly strong 

A new comer to India, lookmg at these fleores 
and at the strength of the, Maslim coomuoitv. 
would probably imaaloe that it was atroog enough 
to look after itself and required no special protec- 
tion or spoon feeding. If comnirinal , protection 
was necessary fur any group in India it was not 
for the two major communities— Ibo Giodus and 
tho Masltnis. It might have been necessary (or the 
small communities which together form 10 per 
cent of the total. 

But, 

Logic or sense have little to do with communal 
feeling, and to-day the whole problem resolves 
itself m the removal front the minds of each of a 
baseless fear of the other and of giving a feehog 
of secunty to all communities. In looking for this 
sccuril’l each party wants to make for ilsef or 
to ret a dominating position. We note with 
regre that the spirit animating some of lha 
comn ual spokesmen, is not one of live and Jet 
live The only methods of giving a feeling of 
sociiiity are safeguards and guarantees and the 
grant as far as possible, of cuUuial aotooomy. 
The clumsy and objectionable meibods of sepmate 
electorates and reservation of seats do not give 
this security. They oniy keep up an armed tmcc. 

The Committee's solatioo of tho commnnal 
problem consists in giving the fullest 
religions liberty and making provision for 
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cultural^ autonomy, “aithoogh people may not 
realise it” In the absence of details wo 
do not quite understand the latter part of 
this solotion. 

It is stated in the Report that the status 
oftheN-W F. Province and Baluchistan 
must bo made the same as that of other 
proviuecs. It is added: “We cannot in 
jQstice or in logic deoy the right of any 
part of lodiD to participate in responsible 
government,'' We agree But does it follow 
that “any part of India ’ has the right “to 
participate in responsible governmoot” as a 
separate piotiiicinl wmf ’ Baluchistan has 
a population of 4. 0618. N.-W F P 22.51.310, 
and Sind 32 79,371. All these, acoordiDg to 
the Committee, have the right “to participate 
m respnosibla goveromont” as separate 
prottncial units. Why then should Ajmer- 
lUrwara with a population of 405271 bo 
denied that right? And Oerar with a popnla* 
two of 30.75316’ Aod each of the over- 
whelmingly Muslim Bengal districts of Bogra, 
Rajshabi. Pabna. I^oakbaU. Mveuensingh and 
Tippera, with popnlatioos of 104S606. 1440iT5, 
1389194, U12786, 4873730 and 2743073 
respectively ? There seoms to be more of 
expediency id the Committee’s decision than 
of logic and reason. 

As regards Sind the Committee observe 
(bat. for tbe last eight years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate 
province, no voice was raised in protest. 
But that was done for tbe purposes of 
Congress elections, etc, not fur any adminis- 
trative, legislative, executive, jndicial or 
revenue purposes So why should any voice 
of protest be raised? 

It is satisfactory to find the Committee 
saying; "We agree that the Maslim demacd 
for the separation of Sind was not pat 
forward in tbe happiest way.” 

They observe; 

To say from the larger view-point of nafional- 
isui (hat BO “oomcBBaal” pcovincea should be 
created U. ia a way, equivafent to. saying from 
the still wider international view noint that there 
should no separate nations. 

Both these statements have a measure of truth 
in them. But Ihe staunchest internationalist rcoog- 
luses that without tbe fullest national autosomy 
It 13 eitraordmariiy diBlcuIt to create the interna- 
tional state. So also without the fullest cultural 
aatonomy, and commanolism in its better aspect 
13 cnlture, it will be difficult to create a harmoni- 
ous nation. 

It would be beside oar purpose to examine 
the above statements here too critically. 
AEsuining their general truth, may we ask, ^ 
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13 it tlia absence of Sind’s separate provincial 
existence nliich has stood in llio way ol the 
Bind Moslems’ “tullest ciiUiiral autonomy ? 

How IS it, then, that Ihoneh tho Mnslims 
do not live in a separata ooramnnal 
province of their own in tho U P., whero 
they are only 15 per cent, of the population 
they have been able to establish the lollest 
cultural autonomy in Aligarh ? If in spite 
of the lesson conveyed by the example ot 
Aligarh, it be argued that the Sind Muslima 
cannot have the fullest cultural autonomy 
unless Sind be made a separate province, 
would that mean that the largest portion of 
the educational expeaditoro of Slad must 
then bo devoted to tho promotion of Islamic 
cnlture ? In that case, would there be 
snacieot money lell for tho fullest cultural 
autonomy for the Sind Hindus, who would 
naturally and rightly want Hindu cultural 
ecluipuient on tbo Islatnio scale ? Or, are 
only the maiority coromuoity in each 
province to have tho fullest cultural 

autonomy ? , . .... 

We ate afraid most of the arguments brought 
forward in favour of the constitatioo of 
Sind, N.-W. F. F., and BaluchUtau as 
separate provinces arc mere after-thoughts, 
and the real reason foe supporting this 
Muslim demand is to he found in the reluc- 
tance ot inability to negative the “novel 
suggestion” referred to as follows : ‘The 
Muslims being in a minority in India as a 
whole fear that the majority may harass 
them, and to meet this difEculty they have 
made a novel suggestion— that they should 
at least dominate in some parts of India.” 

Disadvantages of Separate Electorates 
The following observations of the Com- 
mittee should be seriously considered by 
all advocates of separate electorates : 

It is admitted by most people now that separate 
electorates are thoroushly bad and must be done 
away with We find, however, that there has been 
a tendency amongst tho Muslims to consider 
them as a valued privilege”, although a cons'dera- 
ble section are prepared to give them up in enn- 
sideratioD for some other things. Eveiybody 
knows that separate electorates are bad tor the 

S rowth ot a national spirit, but everybody perhaps 
oes not realise equally well that separate elec- 
torates are still worse for a minority commanity. 
They make the majority wholly mdepeodeut of 
the minority and its votes and usually hostile to 
it. Under' separate electorates, therefore, the 
ue that the minority will always have 
toiacea hostile majority, which can always by 
sheer of numbers, override tho wishes of 


the minorilF. This died ' of luyins sewnte ol«=- 
toratos lias -ilrcudy.^como obvious ailhMJh 


orcscnoi of Uio third party '''“ ‘SJ 

Separate etc •toratos thus beoellt the tcyomy 

community. Kstreme communalistt j-qq, 

uorter and tho majority^ community, tor 
suftirinir. actually b=DcflU by ®Xt(»lv 

electorates must, therefore, be discarded completely 

os a condition proredeat to any nr 

of representation. Wo can only .have joint 
mixed electorates. 


“A Sprawling Proyince” 

The Commltteo state on page 31 of the 
Report that among tho various proposals 
about reservation of scats in legislative 
bodies for majority and minority coininuoi- 
tios one was, “Amalgamation of tho Punjib 
andN-W. F. Province, with no reservation 
of scats.” They have no objection to this 
proposal. But as they do not know 
how kr this will meet the different 
view-points of the parties concerned, they 
have oot made any recommendation in 
regard to it. Then they go on to state i— 

“A similur hot more fa^^eaching propfisal was 
made to us. namely, that the Puoiab. tho N.-W. F. 
Province, Baluchistan and Slod should all be 
amalgamated together, aud that there should be 
no reservation of seats, unless the minority 
desires it. in ibis area. We were unable to 
entertain this proposal. It _ would mean the 
creation of aa unwieldy province sprawling aji 
over tho north and north-west. / 

Tho description of “sprawling” applies 
more or less to the Bombay Presidency and 
Bihar. Chota Nagpur and Orissa also. It is 
not a serious objection. Uowieldiness is an 
objection. A province may bo unwieldy as 
regards area or population or both. Let us 
see ID what respects tho proposed amalgamated 
area may be considered unwieldy. Tne 
Punjab has an area of 99,846 square miles ; 
W.-W. F. Province, 13.419; British Baluchis- 
tan, 54,228; and Sind, 46,506; total area, 
2i3699. The biggest Provinces, in the Indian 
Empire aro Burma (area 233."07 square 
miles) and Madras (area 142,260 sq ro.) So 
the amalgamated province would not have 
been the most unwieldy in area. As regards 
population, the total population of the com- 
bined areas is, according to tho census of 
1921, 26.636.389, which is greatly exceeded 
by^ Bengal. U P, Madras, and Bihar and 
Orissa. So tho combined areas would 0 °* 
have been more unwieldy in population thio 
these. It would not have been nearly 
heterogeneous, too, in population as some 
existing provinces; e.g, Burma with its 
Barmans, Shans, Karens, Kachins, Chins, 
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Arakaoese, Talatogs and Palaonga, besides 
lodiaDS. Ghioese. etc, : &ssam with its Mai- 
khals, ^[ikirs, Oaros. Naga tribes, Kacharis, 
Lashei* Eoki clans, Khasis, “ Angami Nagas, 
Sema Nugas, Lhota Nagas, Lalungs, Habhas, 
Syotengs, etc., besides the Assamese and 
Bengalis. 

■ Stiil we would not urge the creation 
of this “sprawling" prosince. But as neither 
Slod, nor N.-W. F. Prorinoe, nor 
Baluchistan possesses a popolation orrevenaes 
satSciently large for meeting the expenses 
and other requirements of a separate 
provincial existence, we would suggest the 
arnalgamatiOQ of these three and their forma- 
tion into one province. The nombined area 
would then be lld.l'iS square miles, with 
a population of 5,951.365. This area is 
6xcei='ded by three of the existing "Ooveraor’s 
Pruvlnces" and nearly equalled by one, 
while this popnlation is exceeded by those 
of all the “Oovernor’a Provinces.'’ So this 
ptoviaca would aot be coosideted unwieldy. 


Oar suggestion may be considered for wbat 
it is worth We are opposed to making any 
area a separate "Governor’s Province" which 
cannot be gnancially self-supporting. Nono 
of ttio existing provinces can afford to 
contribote to the maintenance of any finan- 
daily parasitic province. Some of them 
bare to remain disease-stricken, illiterate, 
poverty-stricken and economically undevelop- 
ed /or want 0 / funds. 

Reservation of Seats for the llijority 

The argument against reservation of 
seats for the majority is thus ably put in 
part — 

It IS absurd to must on reservation of seats for 
the mijority and claim full responsible government 
at the same tuns. Responsible covernmeut is 
noderslood to mean a sovemtoeni in which the 
executive is responsible to the legislature and the 
legislature to the electorate If the members of 
the executive with the majority behind theta 
have all got m by reservation and not by the free 
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the provinces, humanly speak* 
ing, Muslims would bo assur- 
ed of a clear majority in tbs 
legislature. Tins, of coursei 
presupposes adult suffrage fci 
both sexes. which tw 
Comraitteo have recommendei 
For details see the Report 
In Bengal, “the Hinou 
minority, although it is a very 
big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in numbers in 
open general election without 
reservation.” This is no 
imaginary fear, as the Beugw 
district board elections shoff- 
Though the voting streugtn 
of the Muslim, there is Mj 
icss than it be with a0»“ 
suffrage. 


Yet we tod that they 
a clean sweep of the l^'nu 
minority in three dUtnew . 
Myrnensinab, Chittagong 
Jeesojc. In the first two of IW/e 
not a single Ilmdu was elsoloi 
though the Bindus are about «? 
per cent of the popnlatioo. 

JD the third only one Hiw? 


we find that Sfushms, . 
thev are In insignificant m^tionties 
of :t and 4 per cent., 
manaced to send one to ta«» 
rei-rpsentatives to the Distnci 
Board. 


cbnico of tko electorate, thcro is neither representa* 
tioD of the doctorate nor any foundatioD for 
rcspriDsiblo govemmeot. Ifcservntion of scats for 
a majority community gives to that community 
the r-tatutory right to govern tho country iDdcpcn> 
(lenlly of tho wishes of the ciectorato and is 
foicmn to all conceptions of popular government. 
Itwillconfino minorities within a ring-fcoco and 
leave them no scopo for expansion- 


Nevertheless we wopld not 

advocate the reservation ot 
ij, seats for the Hindu minorities- 

cr. ♦ ®®Parato electorates and reservation ot 
bv and ought not to bo tolerated 


hw * 1 , “““ uugnr noL .. 

r ® oppose them, because oUers 

is ahfJnU *"1°. them. All communities 


“'“‘5' '™'”'Hw“Browth‘“of 
Md wationai outlook and 


aUrtiiom”“““ national outlook and of 

and ability. Other 


coDsIderatioi 


RenorT r'kn^Vj reproduced below from the 
«epntt, Bhould also help to dispel fear. 


nan face her nroWp^mt^ as soon as India is free and 

ntyaod intervpnlf^^® by alien authen 

wUf tarnto the minds of her people 

iiuestioss that lit the day. How many 

hitoto leaislaturea cii ie S a° ““s‘do"d by oar 
fhero may nosslKUr i ® .communal nature / 
b«u there can^o n«^r...^K°, and then 

pf the questions before na majority 

>n the narrow sen'o 'ti, communal 

sense. Tho result will bo that 
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parttea will be {otmed \a tbe country and in the 
le^islatare on entirely other grounds, cb>‘-fly econo- 
Tnic we presume. We shall then find Ilindns and 
Mnslima and Sikha in one patty acting together 
and optxisiLK another party which also consists 
of Hindns and Muslims and Sikhs, This is boond 
to happen, if we once get going. 


Eeseivation of Seats for Minorities 

The Commitlee have, for reasons staled 
in the Report, recommended, as a necessary 
evil, the reservation, for ten years, of seals 
for Maslim minorities, both in the Central 
and Provincial legisUtaresin strict proportion 
to their population, with the right to contest 
additional seats The last-mentioned right is 
calculated to advance tbe Uuslim on national 
lines” and to enable non-Muslims to iniluence 
them by fraternization. Non-ilnshro minor- 
ities are allowed reservation of seats on 
?irailar_ terms only in the N.-W. F. P. and 
Balnchistan. Is it or is it not onderatood 
that if Sind be made aser&vate province, non- 
Mnslims there, too, will have this “right'? 

On the whole we consider these recom- 
mendations of the Committee politic. 


Eedistributiou of Frorinces 
It is stated in the Bepott “that tbe 
'^present distribution of proviuces in India bas 
DO rational basis.” This is not quite true. 
Nor is it quite (me to say that ‘it is merely 
due to accident,” In most parts the 
distribulion ts due to geographical or 
historical or economic or Ilnguistio reasons. 

It is not a correct statement of facts that 
Hindnstani is to-day the common language of 
half of India, though we do not object to efforts 
being made to make it the lingua franca of 
India. Of conise, the use of English will not 
and cannot be prevented ; rather would it 
be necessary to encourage it. 

The Committee favour redistribotion of 
provinces on a linguistic basis, provided Ibe 
people concerned so desire. “A third con- 
sideration, though not of tbe same importance, 
is admiuistrativo convenience, which would 
include the geographical position, the eco- 
nomic resources and the financial stability 
of the area concerned.” 

\Ye have not been able to appreciate the 
difficnlties in the way of the Comioilte 
favonring tbe unificatiou of Utkal nearly to 
tbe extent that they favour the unification 
of the Karnataka. The Oriyas have been agi- 
tating for it for at least a quarter of a centary. 


there is a considerable amount of literature 
on the subject, Government deputed somo 
o£cers to enquire into the matter, and the 
Committee also “have received a small book 
giving the case for Utkal.” Yet they say, 
“we regret we have been uuable to consider 
it in the absence of any special raetaorandum 
or representation Did the TJikal people 
forfeit the favour of the Committee simply 
because their small book did oot take tbe 
form of a memorandum or representation ? 
If so. it IS sad that our own leaders were pre- 
vented from dialog their duty because of 
sneh a characteristically bureaucratic technical 
objection, 

Regarding the demand for the amalgama- 
tion of the Bengali-speaking tracts in 
Assam, and in Bihar and Orissa, the Committee 
only say that their colleague, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, is of opinion that it is 
reasonable and legitimate. The Committee, 
minus Mr. Bose, neither have nor express 
any opinion, thongh as regards Sylbot at 
least there have been resolutions and debates 
in conncils and Oeveromeot statements. It 
would be idle to speculate what would have 
been the result if tbe Bengali-speaking 
Uuslims bad made tbe demand. 

About Sind we have already written 
much. 

On tbe whole, everywhere we should 
be opposed to tbe creation of linguistic 
provinces which cannot be financially self- 
supporting Olhet wise, wo would not raise 
objections any where. 


The Indian States and Foreign PoUcyl 
Tbe official and anti-Swaraj case for tbe 
Indian States has been stated and is beiog 
pTopaied la such a way as to prevent 
India from ever being united and free. This 
case, so far as it is available, has been 
thoronghlf exposed and been made mince- 
meat of in the Report. Only one small 
extract from the letter of Sir Leslie Scott, 
the learned counsel engaged by tbe priaces. 
published in the Lato Quarterly Reiietc, will 
suffice to show the ilachiavellian ingenuity 
with which the anti Swaraj case is being 
prepared . 

~Tiie British Government as paramount 
nower has nodeiUken the delen.c of all ihe 
States, and ihere[o\6 lo remain in India icUh 
uhaieur military arid naial forces may be requisite 
to eatdtle it to discharge that obligation. It cannot 
hand over these forces to any other Oovemment 
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to a foreisn power such as France or Japan ; to 
a dommioQ Government such as Canada or 
Australia ; nor even to British India” {italics ours). 

We support the recommendations of tho 
Committee relating to the Indian states. 


Federal and Unitary Types of 
Government 

So far as we can sea from a cnrsory 
perusal of the Report, the Gomrnittee have 
not discussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of federal and unitary types of 
government, nor the question of having two 
bouses in the provincial legislatures. These 
topics will not, therefore, be farther referred 
to here. 

The Recommendations 


clear what will happen if tho Governor- 
Qeoeral does not signify the King’s 
assent when, a bill is “again presented^ to 
tho Governor-General for the signification 
in tho King’s name of tho King’s assent.” 
In the GSA, the practice is : “Every bill 
which passes Congress must have tho 
president’s signatoro to become law, unless 
after ho has rotarned it with his objections, 
two'thirds of each house support it and 
pass it over his veto.” We ought to have 
some such rule. Tho King’s veto may be 
a dead letter as regards Ins white subjects 
io Great Britain and the white men’s domi- 
nions, but we should not expect it to bo 
so here. 

Recommendation 3S lays down : “If the 
Governor withholds his assent from anv 
such bill the bill shall not become an Act” 
This makes the Governor the final anthonty 


As tho Committee were entrnsted with 
the work of indioating the principles of the 
ooDstitntion, many details, to be expected 
in a fully drawn up bill, cannot obviously 
be found io the Report So, generally, we 
shall not try to say what is wanting. We 
shall ofier only a few suggestions and com- 
ments on some of the Recommendations, 
most of whibh merit cordial sappoit. 

Among the fundamental rights, (ziii) is 
stated as follows ; 

"Ko person shall, by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regani 
to public employment, office ot power or honour 
and the exercise of any trade or calling”. 

After the word “creed” we would add. 
“or the province or place of bis or his 
ancestor’s birth,” or words to the same 
effect. 

We are not satisfied that the election of 
merabeis of the Senate by the Provincial 
Councils is quite the best method, as it 
leads to loss of touch with the people, and 
responsibility becomes rattier indirect and 
remote. In the United States of America the 
senator’s re chosen by direct popular vote. 

As in the case of the Senate so in that 
of the House of Representatives it should be 
stated explicitly that the allolment of seats 
to the provinces will be on the uniform 
basis of population, as indicated on page 91 
of the Report. 

Clause 21, pp. 107-8, should be so distinctly 
worded as to convey the sense that our 
nf final power 

‘ C3 • in as the U, S. Congress passess- 

cs , m tho woidiDg as it stands il is not 


in legislation, which is entirely undesirable. 
There ought to be a provision, like tho 
American one, for the passing of a law 
over the veto of the Governor. 

Recommendation 33 (b) states : “The 
Prime Minister shall bo appointed by the 
Oovernor-General and the ministers shall 
also be appointed by bim on the advice of 
the Ptime Minister.” It is not stated 
whether these oiScers must be chosen from 
the elected members of Parliament and . 
whether after their appoiotmeot they would ^ 
contisuo to have a seat in Parliament. In 
the case of the Provincial Executive also, 
similar information is not given. Such things 
ought to be explicitly stated. In the absenco . 
of SDcb information, further comment is not 
possible. In the U.iiA , ‘the President chooses 
a cabinet of ten members, each having charge 
of an administrative department, but none 
of them having a seat in Congress.” 

It is not clear from the Recommenda- 
tions how the central and provincial 
legislatures are to make the central and 
provincial executive respectively responsible 
to them. In fact, in the case of the Pro- ■ 
vincial Executive it is not even stated that 
it shall be responsible to the legislature. 

AccoidingtoRecommeBdatioD 81, the Indian 
Parliament may make laws for regulating the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the'-- 
civil services in Indio. It is nowhere 
stated in the Report, this why Parliament is 
not to moke laws similarly for regulating, the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the 
army, navy and air services, nor, if Parlia- 
ment is not to do it, who elso is to do it 
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If sach laws are rei^aired for the civil 
services, it stands to reason that simitar laws 
would be required for the military, naval and 
air services also. 


OiTisioD of Sahjects’into .Central 
and Provincial 

Id Schedule I of the Report the cootrol 
of mines is mentioQpd as one of the ceatral 
subjects, whereas in Schedule II the develop- 
ment. of mineral resources ia mentioned as a 
provincial subject. Hence the control to be 
exercised over mines hy the cenlrol govern- 
ment will have to be clearly defined io such 
a way as not to hamper the development of 
mineral resources by the vrovincial govern- 
ments. 

Electoral Constituencies 

Heeommcndvtinn 9 lavs down that mem- 
bers of the IIoRvo of Reoresentatlvas shall 
be elected by constitncucles determined by 
law. In the introdnotory address to bis 
Swaraj Con«tita>ion Hr. C. Vijlaragbava* 
charlaT of Salem says 

I am one nf Ihnse who believe that these 
(n'o^-forai) eoasfitueD''l'»s ahould have no r»f®renco 
whatever m the boand^rles ot adntoiatrative 
pr.-ivineeai but on the oth^r hand the who*o conntrv 
. abontd be divided entirely on a poenUtion t>a«is 
■withnnt anv regard to geograDhlcal or admioi- 
strative oond'tions. This is oao sure wav of 
getting rid of pirivhial ratrlotivra and piriicnlarism 
anong rncmt4>ra of Parliameot, where, more than 
auvwherp. hroad harmnuy aad outlook should 
pTMail wilhmil faetmns and wiih only patties 
aflro^ating bmad and profound policies for Iho 
government and advancement of the country. 

The idea seems to ns very attractive, aod 
the object still more so. It should be 
seriously considered whether the plan is 
feasible. 


Centenary of the Brabmo Samaj 
X centnry ago on the sixth day of Bhadra, 
correspooding this year to the ilJrd dugnst. 
Ram Mohun Roy and a few friends and 
followers of bis met for the first time io a 
hired house in Upper Chitpur Road to 
worship the Supreme Spirit m an unsectariao 
manuer. In that unpretentious manner were 
the seeds of the Brahma SamsJ sown a 
a hundred years ago. So, in the month of 
August this year the Brahmns have begun to 
celebrate the centenary of Brahmoism. As the 
first Brabmo house of worship, known as the 


Adi Brabmo Siraaj Sfandir, was erected in 
1830. soma Brabmo* hold that the centeaaiy 
should be celebrated in 1030. So. by way 
of teconciliog both tho views, the centooury 
celebrations will be continued in dilTercat 
wavs and in diilereot places till January 
1930. 

Io Calcutta divine services have been 
conducted, addresses delivered by the follow- 
ors of diilercnt reiigioos, including Brabruos, 
conferences held for thediscussiou of problems 
relating to the community and the country, 
viomeo'e and ohildrcn’s festivals celebrated, and 
future programmes of work outlined Brabmo 
men. women and children attended from many 
parts of India 

Tho principal day of the celebration was 
the 22od Augnst That day in tho morning 
Kahiadraoath Tagore, io spito of illness and 
wealnes®, spoke from tho Vcdi of the 
Sadharan Brabmo .Samoj Handir and read a 
brief address lo Bengali on Kara ^lohon Roy, 
which wilt bo published io Ptabasi His 
English version of this inspiring address is 
published in this issue of the Modem 
Reiietc 

Tno faith aod ideals o! the Brabmo 
Samaj have a universal appeal. Qrafamos can 
frateroiso with meo of all creeds, colours, 
and countries Karo Hobun Roy bore 
witness to the faith that was in him both In 
India and io foreign laods Keshnb Chunder 
.Sen. Pratap Cbunder Mozoomdar, Sivanath 
Sastri and others have done so. They all 
went westwards. It struck soms ardcoC 
souta that, in however humble a way, 
(be messago of the Brahroo Samaj should be 
made known in the Far-East. So< two of 
our brethren, Mr. T. C Kbaodwala and Mr, 
O. T. Chitois, have started for Japan, carrying 
with them the_ hopes, good wishes and 
prayers of their fellow.beliovers. On the 
returo journey they will visit Burma and 
some other regions. 

Tho Drahmos are an extremely email 
coraraunity, numbering only G,3S.S out of 
318,942 IbO, the total population of India, 
according to the census of 1921. But they 
are happy and hopeful that many of them 
have been able to serve their country and 
humanity in diHerent fields of work — spin- 
tnal. moral, social, odncational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, artistic, polilical aud 
economic. That they have been able to 
tender this service is due, they think, to the 
fact that their faith gives them spiritual 
and social freedom. TQey believe that they 
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contemporary India and her creative artists 
and tbinkers. 

The Late Mrs. Villard 
Elsewhere in this issue we publish an 
article on Mrs. Paunie Garrison Villard, an 
apostle of peace and freedom, by Srimati 
Uul'ioi Devi. Her portrait is published here. 


can be worthy ot the namo oS man only to 
the extent that their spirits are serene and 
free, their reason unfettered, and their 
conscience unclogged. 

Many Brahraos of the present generation 
aie deeply discontented with their present 
condition, achievement and inilnence. 
are humbly praying and hoping for a loU 
measure of new life. 


Syed Amir All 

Though for years Syod Amir All had 
ceased to be in India, he was and continuedl 
to be of India, lie was a distinguished 
lawyer and judge. Bat he will be rem^- 
bered longer as a scholar and author. His 
works on Muslim culture and history have 
served to give their readers new ideas of 
islani. He raised and administered many 
funds', on diiTerant occasions, for the relief 
of foreign Muhammadans. Mahatnta Gandhi 
has written in roung India tliat, through- 
out the Indian saiyagraha in South Africa, 
Syed Amir Ali was on the side of his 
Indian lellow-counttymen. 


A Notable Preuch Publication on India 

Madamo Andreo Karpeles and her Imsbapd 
Mon. ilogman, both ardent lovers of India, 
fc.'ive* started a series of publications relating 
to Indian enUnre. named “Feuilles do I lodo’ 
or The Leaves of India. The first volume of 
tho series, which wo have had tho pleasure 
of receiving rpccntly, is entitled India and 
her Soul” IL’ lode ot son amo). It is a 
bcanlitully priulcd volumo of over SOO pages, 
prc«^cnlinc for Ibo first time in French an 
anthology ol Iho messages, thought*, poem*, 
stories, songs and of tho Pcicnlifio aod 
aitis-tlo utterances of modern India. A detailed 
review of tho book will bo published In our 
neit number. Hero wo simply wish to 
express our hearty congratulations to the 
organifcis ol this series, who have shown a 
rare taste in selecting the pieces and in 
publuhirg the first volumo decorated with 
40 woodeot designs by tho talented arti^ 
Andreo Earpclei*. The volumes under prepara- 
tion are alvo of capital Inlercst : No. 2 will 
he tho •Firetlie*” of Uabindranatli Ttgora No 
:i. “Iho Ho l^-gcndi.” No L "The Cradle Songs 
of Uengat" by Ahauindranath Tagore, etc. 
NVo wish tho publUhers all success and 
tt<>>mtaiDd tho opooiog volume "India and 
her aouV* to tho geseral publio interested in 
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Ram Mobun Roy's Last Illness 

The lifo of Dowan Ramcoinul Son by 
Peary Chand Miltra (IS'^O) contains extracts 
from some letters written to tho former by 
Professor II. II. Wilson In one of these, dated 
tho 2lst Docombor, 1833, he wroto: 

In a letter I wrote to j'ou I mentioned the 
death of Ram Mohim Roy. Since then I have seen 
ilr. Hire's brothor, and luJ some coavcrsatloo 
with him on the BiU'ject. Ram Mohun died of 
brain f*ivcr: ho had giown very stout, and looked 
{uU and itiiihcd when I saw him. It was thought 
ho had the liver, and his medical treatment was 
foe that ani not for determination to the head. 
It aopcars aba Uiat mental anviety rontnbuiod 
to aggravate hU complaint. Ho hail- become 
cmKuras'.ed for money, and was obliged to borrow 
o! hia fncncis hero ; in doieg which ho must h.ivo 
wn exr>o>.evl to muUi annoyance, as pcopio in 
haalacd wouI<l as soon part with their lives as 
ihur money. Then Mr. Sindford Amot, whom ho 
OM employed as his Secretary, imnoriuned him 
(or the payment of largo arrears which ho called 
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arrears of salary, and thraitanei Bim Sfohna. 
\i not t)a\4 to do -wliat he has done wace his 
death, claim as his ova ^ritins alE that Ram 
JInhua nahlished m Ensland In short. lUm 
ilohua git amongst a low, aeedy. uapno^gled 
set of people, and found out his mistake, X 
suspect, when too late, wlivh preyed oma hU 
spirit and injured his healHi, With all iis defect^ 
he was no cookhou man, and his country be 
proud of him. 

locideatally it may ba pointed oat 
out that this extract supports out remark 
in the Hodern RnieiD for Via?, 1920, 
page 5G2, footnote, that Sandford Atnot 
“was not qnite reliable.” 


£fe further wrote to 3Ic. Ghosh: “ThoJ 
translation is excellent and its raluo has] 
been greatly enhanced by your very interest- j 
iBg aad lastracthe notes,” 

Df Jjlly discusses further iu his Fore- 
word the value of a comparative study of 
Dna mashaatra and irtha^haslra. Tne latter 
“tbongh a text-hook of polity is replete with 
useful inforiPation on Liw and Judicature 
as well.” 

Ihe veteran German historian of Hindu 
Law pays a warm tribute at the end to the 
Indian scholars and publi>ters working in 
the same field. 


Dr. Jolly’s "Hindu Ltw and Custom” 


The Greater India Society now 
publishes, for the first time, an 
authoritative English traodatioa 
of the Oei'msn work "Recht und 

Sitta” published as wW IS *d 

by Dr. Jolly, the venerable professor 
of Sanskrit and Tndology iu the 
Univetsity of Wurzburg. Though 
published more than thirty years 
ago the honk is still the most 
compreheusire and critical history 
of Hindu Law. The translator. 
Mr. Oatakrlshua Ghosh, a talented 
"VRanskrltist and research worker 
of the Society, has spared do 
paios to bring the book up-to-date 
with the valuable suggestions of 
tbe learned author, who is too 
old (over to revise bis book 
in tbe light of the latest researches 
into Hindu law. Dr. Jolly in 
revising the Eogiish version of Mr. 
Ghosh generously ' praises tbe 
translator for his fidelity to the 
original Gorman text as well 
as for his careful revision and 
annotatioDS. Tbe learned German 
savant writes in his Foreward: 

“DurinB the more than thirty years 
which have eUpse<l since the pub'.ication 
of ’Recht und SilU*” the study cf 
Sanskrit law-books lua been pro- 
BTessing with rapid stiides and it 
a taaMer of regret that my advanced 
9 and ill-hea!th should have preveoted 


Important additions to our knowledge of 
Dbarmashaalra literatme have been supplied by 
the puhii(.aiioa m ludu of such valuable texts as 
the Bthknda of Yuivarooa tbe earliest gloss of 
Ydjoavalxya. Apararka’s commentary, on the same 
work and Dalambbattjs (oot Liksmidevi’s) com- 
mentary on the ilitaksara Tbe Tagore Law 


me from bnngiog my voik tboronehly 
up-lo date before it wav translated 
mto EDEli«b. It IS hopef however, 
that the learned notes added by the 
translator will to some extent supply 
this defickooy.” 
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lectures, the Sacred Bool^s of the Hindus, Madras 
Law .Toumal, Anandasiaraa texts and other 
periodical pubhcalions abound in valuable in- 
Jomations r^gaiding Sanstrit Law—” 

“H»alu Law and Custom” is the second 
in t' e -cries of tho Greater India Sodety 
p’iblicdt’' ns and jt may be had either io the 
.'di.’t r.f the S'ic,iety(91, Upper Circular Road, 
Cclcutta) or from M» C. Sarkar and Sons, 
lo agi nts (90-2A Harrison Road, Calcutta). 

The “Public Safety Bill” 

Wo do not know if the Public Safely Bill 
nas been drafted by the Government of 
India with a view to meet a real emer- 
gency or merely as a gesture to convince 
the present aoti-communist cabinet in 

England of tho wide-awakeness of the 
Government of India to problems and 
dangers which, whether real or non-ezistent. 
would readily rouse the British Conservativo 
fighting spirit Such a rousing of British 
passion, even if achieved by giving a 
false alarm, would doubtless have its desired 
effect The British Conservatives would 
at once rcaiise the urgescy of keeping 
tho power of such dutiful aod dovoted 

servants intact io India, tho land of their 
financial hopes, however much the Indians 
themselves may agitate for the curbing of 
tho ItrespoDslblo powers of tho Anglo-Iodiau 
Bureaucracy. 

Let us, however, assume (hat communist 
propaganda is rampant in India and a large 
number of foreign communists are doily 
moving about all over tho country, preaching 
disaffoctioo and violence against tbo estab- 
lished order. Assuming such a stato of 
alfairs, wo do not find any jasti/icatioo for 
such legislation. If tho draft bill is passed 
into law, Qovotnmcnt will bo in a position 
lo use tho same sort of irrosponsibio and 
lanlets powers against foreigners as they 
have been for a long time using against tho 
Indians themi'clvcs whenever the latter havo 
protested with any degree of strength 
against British domination and exploitation 
ol India. In this sense tbo Public Safety Bill 
is mcrtiy a Foreigners' Edition of RcKalation 
3 of lt*18 and sister regulations, ordinances 
and “lawa.” A study of tho draft PabHo 
Safety Dill dearly shows that, although It is 
Ihecrttically directed against foreign ewn- 
munUls ol tho violent typo there Is no 
suarantee that it will not bo used (abused ?) 
asainsi ail fottignera who 'show or act in 
sympathy with Indian aspirations, economic 


as well as political. It is not necessary to 
discuss the clauses which describe ^ the 
persons who are the object of this legislation ; 
for the. way in which the proposed law will 
be used is simply one great loop-hole for 
abuse. Under this new law if it is passed, 
tho Governor-General in Council may order 
in writing any such (as described) person to 
remove himself from British India within 
such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as are specified in the order. 
The Governor-General in Council or any 
officers authorised by them will have tho 
tight to enforce compliance with the order 
by “any and every means.” They could, for 
example, command the master of any ship 
leaving India to carry any undesirable 
person and his dependants, if any, away from 
India and land him or them in any port 
speclfiod by the officials to which the ship 
may be proceeding. That is to^ say, an 
American "Communist” with his invalid 
wife and infant daughter, may bo, by order 
of the Oovoromont of India, transported to 
Oslo or Zanzibar or any other port that may 
be avaiiablo. Tiio passage to this far oil 
port will be graciously borne by tho Gover- 
nor-General in Council, tc., by the people of 
India. Bot no one knows how and where 
the Amorican and bis dopoodauts will 

find necessary funds to maintain themselves 
in thoir enforced exile aod to ultimat^ 
got back to America. Many forciguors sta'y 
io India to earn a living and their banish- 
roent will often deprive them of their 
means of livelihood. Who will compeusato 
them for thoir loss ? Who will feed them 
Until they obtain a job, let u3 say, in Cons- 
tantinopl'’, or Yokohama or wherever tho 
ship chosen by tho Governor-Ooneral 


may carry them ? ''Wbat will they do 
If tho Turkish, Japanese or any other 
government in whose territories they 
will be so pcreraplorily landed, order 
them to leave thoir country forthwith ? 
One can easily seo that this now piece of 
proposed legislation is full of posibilities 
for all foreigners who dci‘ire to bo persecuted, 
(yranoised over, tormented and tortured in 
every moral, nhysical, econoralo and political 
sense. And (hero fa no surety that 
Uio foreigner who will bo so mauled 
by Uio Ooveroment of India will bo 
one who deserves such treatment For 
^ ® ^hail take crgulzsnco o( ftQ ctTc'oeo 
TOUcr (»ts aecima save uikjq a comptaiot made 
V? ^ omcr ef or under auihoiitjr Irom iho 
uovernor-acccial in Ccuncil. 
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No removal order shall he called ia qneatlca in 
any Court or by or before any other aothority 
■whatsoever and nothing in section 491 of 
Code of Crimioal Procedure 1893 shall apply to 
anv person who has been committed to custody 
under section G or auv other parson in respect of 
whom a removal order has been made and no 
suit, prosecution or other legal proceediDir what- 
soever shall he against any person m respect of 
anything in good faith done or intended to be 
done under this Act. 

God help the ioieigner who incots the 
displeasure of the Government of India ' 

We are, needless to say, not communists ; 
but we believe that communism is a serious 
ecoDomicO'political view-point held by many 
serious minded and intelligent human beings, 
not all of whom are anti-social bomb-throwers 
Even those who ate advocates of bomb- 
throwing may legitimately contend that 
along with themselves many Irnpenal.sts, 
Monarchists, Demoorats, Bepublicans, Fascists, 
etc, also believe io throwing bombs (from 
aeiopUnesHor the promoMoa of their respective 
causes. So that, oommuoists are not any 
extraordinary humans for whom any 

f ;overnmeat should mahe extraordinary 
aws If any communist breaks the 
normal laws of a country, he should be dealt 
,^itli and punished in the usual legal way, )u$t 
^ as a person would be who stabbed another 
fellow-man for not stogiog ''Ood save the 
VKioi-" or “fa 2iIarsdUaU«,". If an Indian 
or a foreign comcnunUt worked within the 
limits of law for the overthrow or reform of 
the existing order, we do not see why be 
should he punished. All causes have a right 
to bo preached and supported by all legal 
means. Even a good cause has uo right to 
be advocated illegally (as shown above). 
So that, repressive and extraordinary legisla- 
tion directed against any social, political and 
economic view-point can never be jastiGed. 
We read a lot about communism, its princi- 
ples and methods, in such standard books as 
the Encyclopaedia Britaonica and the Ency- 
clopaedia of R«‘ligion and Ethics and in 
numerous special treatises The Government 
of India do not prohibit the circnlatioo of 
these books in India. Then, why shonid 
they adopt oppressive measures against 
persons who give ont the same ideas by 
word of moutbPAndlhat inthebarbarons way 
suggested in the proposed Public Safety BilL 

India a Good Ground for Communist 
Propagandd 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola has written a 


vary pertinent and well-reasoned letter to the 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay, in connection 
with the spread of communisra in India. 
His standpoint is that to remove communist 
propaganda from India one must first reaiovo 
the causes that foster the growth o com- 
manistic ideas among the Indian masses. 
Unless this IS done, it is no use attempting 
its removal by furca or in any other way. 
Says Sir Ibrabim * 

The soil has been suitably developed in conse- 
queoca of the economic hickwardness of tfie people 
of India cannot I think be disputed. When iarga 
masses of people have not suEBciencv of food and 
adequate clothing they would readily fall victims 
to any insidious propaganda which promises plenti- 
tul auppUes for their daily necessities With the 
masses contented with their lot in consequeaco of 
having adequate means oi liveiihnoi such pro- 
pasanda would fall on barren soil Sneh is tlie 
the case especiallv m India The people of this 
country follow in the mam two principal religiODs 
in the world, namelv Emduism md Ulam bn'hof 
which eojtia cooteutment with the lot m life m 
which 0,)d has chosen to place them They 
reeard existence on this planet as a mere passing 

B hase and as preparation for the next existence 
ht for Ibis faith there would havf> been great 
trouble tnuch earlier and even now on a miicti 
Wider scale. 

Agitators can and do preach 
Tliat want and tnsuSlcieacy ol food and clothins 
are due not to inadequacy of produccioa but to 
Ibe high aost of foreum admioistration and to 
exploitation of the land in the interesta of 
foreigners This policy produces insnSlciency 
of food and clothing becanse the whole pruduotioo 
iu India IS not available for the Indian people. 
This doctnne has gradually upset the cherished 
faith of the people of India, and when they are 
urged to be up and doing m order to retam all 
that is produced m India for the beoeht of the 
people of ludis it tells. 

Sir {bruhim next cnlfcises the Oovern- 
meot’s revenue policy. He thinks that 
thq sources chosen for raising revenue are 
provocative to the masses aud the total of 
faxes paid 6y fie peup/a Is excessively and 
UDjustly heavy. We are told : 

The food grams of the masses are subject to 
laud as esment and the surplus produce n >s to 
pjy heavily increased railway freigtits. Their 
clothing IS taxed, their salt, their fuel, their kero- 
sene, their sugar and even the grazing of their 
cattle are sutject to taxation The Di-tnct Local 
Boaids. the ilunioipalitves. the Provincial Qovem- 
meut and the Imperial Government are levying 
taxes, bothduecily and indirectly, which substan- 
luUy t^uca the savings, if any, la agriculture. 
The petty tyrannies of the village tax-gatbeier and 
the village police are .also some of the factors 
which affect the economic well-being of the mas- 
ses. Is It any wonder that the masses, situat^ 
as they are under these conditions, should fait an 
easy prey to political or communist agitation ? They 
have really very little state in the country. They 
stand to lose hardly anything, while rosy pictures 
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drawn for their future prosperity cannot bat have 
an un'ettliDK effect 

Tho Govornment is not as keenly alive to 
the necessity for increasing the national 
income of India as they are to ahsorbing a 
disproportionately large share of it for 
pnrposes which mainly do not go to increase 
either the national income or the capacity 
of the people to produce more wealth. Sir 
Ibrahim RahimtooU says : 

The whole problem, as it arpears to me, is a 
problem of national income. If tbe national iacomo 
of a country is insufficient to meet the cost of 
adminiairaiioQ and to supply the minimum re- 
quiieinents of the people, that country must 
slide downwards to what depths it is difficult 
to realise. . . 

In all clivUizcd countries it la the primary 
doty of the administration to devote all altenliou 
to lacrea-'-ing the national iucotao o! the people, 
and continuous action by the executive is one 
of the essential functions which the Oovemmeot 
of a civilized country discharecs, I wish I 
could siy that the Government of India does this. 

Portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 
For the portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 
published in this issue wo are indebted to 
Mr. Pioakin Trivcdl of Saotiniketan. who 
photographed him on the first day of the 
current Dengali year on his coming out of 
the Mandir after Uivino Service. 

Eomain RoKand on Ram Idohua and 
the Indian Renaissance 

To the special nnniberof the joforoatlona- 
list French review “Europe.” consecrated to the 
centenary of Tolstny’sbiitli.M Uomain RoIIand 
confrlbule.<» a paper eotitled “The Rev- 
pon«io of Asia” (La reponso do V Asio>. While 
EUivcying therein the gpiritiul correspondence 
oi TiArtoy w'rih China. 3ap*n, Ver^ia and 
India, Holland with tho visiim of a true 
historian traces tho broad outline of the 
pictnic of tho rcnaissanco of Modern India : 

“In 1SC8 ouo of tho greatest spirits of our 
time. Raja Ram Mohan Rnv, founded tho 
comnuuiity of tho Drahvia SiiinnJ, uniting all 
tho religions of the world into a rrligions 
system based on fivihin one Ootl tcitbout 
a srroiui. Such an idea was necessarily con- 
fined at first nithio a group of eltie and 
gradually over sinco roused profound echoes 
in tho souls of Iho gre^t mystics of Bengal 
ard through them, it }s pcrracating, liltio 
by I'ttle. tho masses of India. 

“Kuiopo as yd Ur from Imagining the 
liUjigums rtturnthon of JiuUait gtnitn 
-1 'l*' about tho year IS.'U) 

asJ which thono rrsplcrdcnt towards lUOO. 


That was a flowering season, as sudden ^ ss i 
was brilliant, in all the fields of 
activity ; in art, in scienco. in thon^nt. 
The single name of Rabindranath Tjisote, 
detached from the constellation of that glortons 
family, hasshed its lustre over the entire ^ ^ 
“Almost simultaneously, '-we find yedan- 
tism renovated by Davauaoda Saraswati. the 
founder of the Arva Saraaj, also called the 
Indian Luther; and we see Keshub Chnndet 
Sen making the Brahma Saraaj an instcumeat 
of ardent social reforms and the ground of 
rapprochement between the Christian religiohs 
idea and that of the Orient, Above all, the 
religious firmament of India was illuminated 
by two stars of primary grandeur, suddenly 
appearing — or reappeanVifl' after centuries-" 
(speaking after the grand Indian stylo of 
profound significance)— two miracles of spirit: 
Ramakrishna (1836 — 1S8G), the ‘mad man’ of 
God — who embraced in his love all forms 
of Divinitv; and his heroic disciple, Vlveka- 
nanda (1863—1902’, whoso torrential energy 
had reawakened in his exhausted people the 
Qod of action, tho God of tbe Gita.” 

We know that Moo. Holland, as a genniao 
and passionate lover of India’s spiritual 
heritage, started his survov of this rfuaiis- 
soMW with "Mahatma Gandhi.” W-e know also 
that he is devoting thoso days to the study'! 
of (ho Kamakrishna-Vtvekananda epoch of this 
grand spiritual drama, which will soon 
raado public. Ws hope and pray that health-' 
aod leUure may bo granted to him to coinposo 
another of his Syinfihonic Hcroigue on 
Rani Mohuo, the precursor and prologue of 
this grand Drama, iberoby completing his 
trilogy 00 tho Kosurrection of India. — IL 

Light on tbe Brabmo Sabba ol 
Ram Uohun 

Mr. K. C! Ganguly, the author of the 
latest study on "Ham Mohun Roy", from 
which a chapter is printed in this issue, has 
discovered two now facts of capital iiupovt- 
nnea Tho Rija with his characteri'*tio 
universality of outlook invited tho membors of 
every denomination Ihen available in CalcuH« 
to participate in hia now religious service, 
Arrocoians. Jbw^i, EnrasianChristiafis aJI/nimoK 
in the choruv of adoration nnd a Mahomedau 
morician, Qhulam Ahhas, supplying the 

uiurical accompaniment with his pakhoej. 

The Raja further ir found to have ap- 
pointed one noQ-Urahinan Uiswambhar Das 
•3 tho Secretary of his Urahm* Sabha which 
was not therefore a close preiotvo for tho 
Brahmans, as it was snppoiicd to be. — IC N. 


I’uyria ato f’eausuro nr S. fC. Das *t tue PruoiKt I’uiaa, 
hi. Un-tat CiJ,arLAB Rood.' C iuerra. 
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drawn for their future prosperity cannot but have 
an unsettline eff..ct 

The Government is not as keenly alive to 
the necessity for increasing the national 
income of India as they are to absorbing a 
disproportionately large share of it for 
purposes which mainly do not go to increase 
either the national income or the capacity 
of the people to produce more wealth. Sit 
Ibrahim Rahimtooia says : 

The whole problem, as it ai'peara to ine, is a 
problem of national income. If the national income 
of a country is insaffi-cient to meet the cost of 
administration and to supply the minimum re- 
quiiements of the people, that country must 
slide downwards to what depths it is difflcalt 
to realise. 

In all clivilizcd countries it la the primary 
duty of the administration to devote all attention 
to increa'-iDff the Dational income of the people!, 
and continuous action by the exccntiva ia one 
of the essential functions which the Government 
of a civilized country discharges. I wish I 
conld say that the Government of India docs this. 

Portrait of Eabindrauath Tagore 
For tbo portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 
published in this issue we are indebted to 
Mr, Pinakin Trivedi of Santioiketao, who 
photographed him on the first day of the 
current Bengali year on his coming out of 
tlie Mandir aRct Divloo Service. 

Hoaain Rclland oq Bam Mohun and 
the Indian Benaissance 

To the special number of the iotoroationa- 
list French review "Europe.” consecrated to the 
centenary of Tolstov’ebirth. Uomain Rolland 
contributes a paper entitled “The Res- 
ponse of Asia” (Li reponsa de J’ Asieh While 
snivpying therein tho spiritual correspondence 
of Tolstoy with China. Japan, Pervia and 
India, Rolland with the vision of a true 
historian traces the broad ontlioe of the 
pictnre of the renaissance of lilodcrn India : 

"In 1828 one of the greatest sptrifs of oor 
time. Raja Ram Slohun Rov, founded the 
community of the Brahma Samaj, uniting all 
the religions of the world into n relic'ons 
system based on /aHh in one Ood trWiout 
a second. Such an idea was necessarily con- 
fined at first iiithin a group of elite and 
gradually ever since roused profound echoes 
in the souls of the gre..t mystics of Bengal 
and thiough them, it is permeating, little 
by bllle, the masses of India. 

'Kuropo is as yet far from imseinlog the 
>f^f‘>'riclion of Indian pcNiria 
Which was announced about the year l&U) 
^P4 Which thoDQ tespletidpDt tow ards 1900. 

PmsTto axD PcnxjsnED bt 8. ] 
r 91. UlTEB CiBCCLatt R 


That was a flowering season, as sudden ^ as it 
was brilifaut, in all the fields of spiritual 
activity: iu art, in science, in thought. 
The single name of Rabiudraoath Tagore, 
detached from the constellation of that glonons 
family.hasshed its lustro over the entire world. 

“Almost simultaneously, '-wa find Vedan- 
tism renovated by Davauaada Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arva Samaj, also called the 
Indian Luther; and we see Keshub Chundsr 
Sen making the Brahma Samaj an iustruraent 
of ardent social reforms and the ground of 
rapprochement between the Christiau religious 
idea and that of the Orient. Above all, the 
religious firmament of India was illuminated 
by two stars of primary grandeur, suddenly 
appearing— or reappearing after centuries — 
(speaking after Che grand Indian style ot 
profound significance) — two miracles of spirit: 
Ramakrishna (1836 — 1S8G), the ‘mad mao’ of 
Ood — who embraced in bis love all forms 
of Divinity; and liis heroic disciple, Viveka- 
uanda (1863—11)02', whoso torrential energy 
had reawakened in his exhausted people the 
Ood of action, the Ood of the Gita." 

We know that Mon, Koliaod, as a genuine 
and passionate lover of India’s spiritual 
heritage, started his survov of this renais- 
sance with “Mahatma Gandhi.” Ws know aUo 
that he is devoting these days to tbo study'U 
of tbo Kamakrishna-Vivekasanda epoch of this 
grand spiritual drama, which will soon 
made publio. We hope and pray that health 
and leisure may bo granted to him to compose 
another of his Sijmphonie Heroique on 
Ram Mohun, the precursor and prologue of 
this grand Drama, thereby completing bis 
trilogy on the Kosurreotion of fadia. — IC. N. 

New Lig-ht on the Brahmo Sabha of 
Bam Mohuu 

ilr. N. C! Ganguly, iho author of the 
latest study on “Kam Mohun Roy”, from 
which a chapter is printed in this issue, has 
discovered two now facts of capital import- 
ance. The Rija with his characteristic 
universality of ontlonk invited the members of 
©very droomioatioR then availablo ia Calcutta 
to participate in hU now religious service, 
Armenians. Jews, Eurasian Christians all joining 
in tho chorus of adoration and a Mahomedan 
musician, Ohulam Ahbas, supplying tho 
musical accompaniment with liia pakhosj. 

The Raja further U found to have ap- 
pointed one non-Brahman Biswambliar Das 
as the Secretory of his Brahma Sabha which 
Was not therefore a close preserve for tho 
Brahmans, as it waa supposed to bo. -“K. N. 

L Bis AT THE Pbabasi PaESS, 
lAD,' Calcctta. 
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.MESSAGE TO THE WORLD LEAGDE FOR PEACE 

• Bv BABINDBANATH TAGOEE 


LfjMd ITondii^e poor ia Pitix. Geoevp {o IB juio, 192S. 

HoaoQscd ^r. 

, Ba pleased to permit us to approach you throucb the esteemed persoDality of JUoasiear 
Roniam RoIUnd. to pray that yoo be sracioos enouyb to (trapt ue an sutosraph for the Golden 
Book of Peace. 

. ThU wojb consUt o! teprodoctioae t>t the IbouahU cm peace from the most illus- 
trioQS personajres and the most emtoest write's of each country 

we bays received, up to this day. for this hook, over 270 docoments. amonft which are 
the autoaraphs of Messrs. Herioe. Bnaod, Paul^Ooncour. Pomcaw*. Bnenr. ilarcel Prevost 
Cb&rabetlalti, Stteeaemann, Ador. Deiiti Barbosso, Maurice Donsay. VaodetyelUe. Cbarlea Bjcbet* 
Qaidde and others. 

, We. pray that yoo beKeve. Honoored Sir. that we shall consider it a very creat disap. 
pO'.ntmcnt if yon do not consent to honour the Golden Book of Peace with some reflexion 
emanaiintf from your Great heart. 

Wo feel sure that you will oodouhtedty approve of our effort and that yon will contribute 
to its mT^ral success by lettincf us have a few lines that we solicit from your ganeros ty. 

Be kind cnouxh. honoured mooRicer. to accept the expression of our great admiration 
and the assurance ot our profound yratrtndc. 

tSd-) Oeonres Dejean. Director. Lieue Mondiale pour la Pair. 

.A piece of vellum was sent for. an autographed message from the Poet and he 
wrote the following lines and signed it both m Eaglisb and Bengali 

In our political ritualism, we still worship tho tribal god of our own make and fry 
to appease it with human blood. This fetisbism is blindly primitive and angers truth 
that leads to death-dealing conflicts. 1o many of us it seems that this blood-staioed 
idolatry is a permanent part of human natnre Out we know in our past history, (here 
have been things bom of dark unreason prodneiog phantoms of fear in our mind and 
ferocity .of suspicion. "Within the boundaries of night they also had loomed large and 
appeared as everlasting. Out a great manv of them have already vanished, making the 
social life of a frnilfnl peace possible in civilised communities. 

Let us, to-day, by the strength of our own faith prove that the homicidal orgies of a 
cannibalistic politics are doomed, inspite of contradictions tb.at seem overwhelminc'ly 
formidable. 

Babindranath Tagore 

(Bengali signature) 

The above was written on the morning of the GOth of September. 
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MESSAGE TO THE WORLD LEAGDE FOR PEACE 

. Br HABINDRANATH IAOORE 

A liteial translaticB ot Ihe leUer addressed to tbe _ 

Poet by the Director of (he world Leasoe for Peace. Geneve 

Liffue Uondiile fwar la Paix. Oeoere le 13 }nin, 1923 

Hosonred Sir. 

Be pleased to permit us to approach yon throueb the esteemed personality of Uonsienr 
Romvn Kolland, to pray that yoa be ei^ions eoouab to prant us an autosrapb for the Golden 
Boole of Peace 

This work will consist of reprodoctions of the tbouchts on peace from the most illus* 
trious pnrsooBsea and the most eminent write's of each coantry. 

we have received, up to this day. for this hook, over 270 documents, amonir which are 
tlio autosrapha of lleisca. Hetiot, Bnand. PanhBoocoor. Poincar;, Btieut. ilaroel Prevost. 
Chamberlain. Stressemann, Ador. Henri Barbossc, Maunce Donoay. vandervelde. Charles Hjchet 
Qaidde and others. „ , . 

we pray that yoa believe. Hofloured Sir. that we shall coaster it a very creat di«ap- 
pomtmnat if yoa do not cooseat to Uonoat the Golden Book of Peace with some refterjon 
emanatiai; from your sreat heart. 

Wo feel sure that von will ondouhtedly approve of oar effort and that you will contribute 
to its moml «iU''Cea3 by letting us have a few lines that we solicit from your gsneros ty. 

Be kiod eaouzh, houourvd monaicer. to accept the expression of ouc great admiration 
and the assurance of our profound gratilwde. , , . v, 

ISd') Qeorces Dejeao. Director. Lisue hlondiale pour la Paix. 

A piece of vcllajn was sent for, an autographed message from the Poet and he 
wrote the (ollowins lines and signed it both la Eoglith and Bengali 

In oar political ntaalism, we still worship the tribal god of oar own make and fry 
to appease it with haman blood. This fctistiisni is blindly primitive and angers trath 
that loads to death-dealing copflids. To many of us it seems that this blood-stained 
idolatry is a permanent part of human nalore But we know in our past history, there 
have been things born of dark unreason prodnang phantoms of fear in oar mind and 
ferocity .of saspicioa. Within tbe boundaries of night they aUo had loomed large and 
appeared as everlasting. But a great oiaov of them have already vanished, making the 
social lifo of a frnitfal peaco possible in civilised communities. 

Let us. to-day, by the strength of onr owd faith prove that the homicidal orgies of a 
cannibalistic politics are doomed, inspite of contradictions that seem overwhelmingly 
formidable. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

(Bengali signature) 

The above was wntten on (he moniinit of (he 30th of September 




UNITARIANS AND THE HALL'iOP FAME- 

Ok 

THE RELIGION OF EMENBNT MEN 

By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


¥ HY does the American National Hall 
of Fame contain the names of so 
many Unitarians ? . 

This question is not one of idle curiosity. 
There is in it a lesson which may well bo 
pondered by all churches and all persons 
who cate for religion. 

No other single event connected with the 
celebration (in April and Hay, 1925) of the 
Centenary of American Unitarianism was so 
picturesque as the march (Sunday afternoon, 
April 19th) of the groat procession of mon, 
women, and children, through the long wrri« 
dor of the Hall of Famo in New York, 
when a group of little girls, dressed in white 
as the procession advanced placed wreaths 
of flowers on the busts or the tablets of 
the tmniy-Uvo eminent Unitarians who had 
places there among the nation’s most honored 
dead. . , . 

What is the whole namhor of names m 
• the Hall of Fame, and what proportion do 
the Unitarians bear to the whole ? Tho 
answer is. the total number is sixty-fivo and 
therefore the twenty-two Unitarians form a 
liltlo more than one-third of all. 

Tho names of these twenty-two (arranged 
alphabetically) are : 


John Adams 
John Quincy Adams 
I/iuis Agassis 
Oeorgo Bancroft 
^VUIiam CaUen Bryant 
William Ellery Channing 
Peter Cooper 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman 
Ualph Waldo Emerson 
Beniamin Franklin 
Nathaniel Ilawthorno 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Thomas JelTcrson 
Henry Wadsworth I>3ngfcllow 
James Unsscll Lowell 
lloraco Mann 
John Marshal) 


Haria Mitchell 
John Lothrop Motley 
Francis Parkman 
Joseph Story 
Daniel Webster 

Is it not astonishing, that a group or body 
of religious people so small in numbers as 
the Unitarian Cbnrch should furnish so 
large a proportiod of the men and women 
who are acclaimed by the nation as its 
greatest sons and daughters ? Is there not 
some mistake abont it ? 

If w 0 turn to the census of the clmrchos, 
perhaps that will help us. The 1924-25 issue 
of the Year Book of tho Churches, edited by 
Dr. B. 0. Watson, secretary of the Washing- 
ton office of tho Federal Council of Churches 
gives the total membership of Protestant 
cburche.s in this country, in 1023, as 
48.224.014, and tho total membership of the 
Roman CatboHo church as 18,260,793. Add- 
ing these wo have 66,484,807 as the whole 
number of members of- all the Christian 
churches in the United States. What is tho 
total membership of the Unitarian churches ? 
It is about 110,000, or one six-hundredth part 
of tho whole church membership in tho laod. 
Yet, this very small fraction, this one six- 
bundredth part of our Christian population 
actually contributes, as wo have seen, one- 
third of tho names in our National Hall of 
Fame. 

Turning now from tho consns of the 
churches to tho census of tiio whole nation, 
what do wo find there ? Wo find soraethiup 
qoito as favorable to Unitarianism ; 
population of tho country is about 110,00,009. 
Of these, tho Unitarians (110,000) form about 
oao-tcnlh of ono per cent. Yet it is this 
ODo-thoQsandlh part of tho wholo population 
of tho country that has furnished between 
thirty-three and thitty-fonr por cent of tho 
names in our Hall of Fame, and soventcen 
percent of the Fresideots of tho United- 
States. 
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Let ns parsQo oor inquiry farther still 
Fortonately, ouo of our eminent American 
scientists has recentlj published bock which 
throws very direct and very iraporlaot light 
OQ the subject. 

In bis Tolnme. “The Character of Uaces,” 
issued io 1021. a work which gircotho 
results of cxtcnsire scientific inrcstigatioo of 
tho causes which produco eminence or infer- 
iority in races and in indiridual men, the 
author Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Valo 
UnlTcrsity. calls attention to tho rcmarkablo 
Dumber of distinguisbed meu and women 
produced by the Unitarian Cburcfa. Ho sits 
*ln proportion to their numbers the Uni- 
tarians. and especially their clergymen, hare 
contnbuted a greater number of emioent 
leaders than has any other group of Ameri- 
cans foe whom WQ hare statistics." In tho 
next paragraph ho cites the fact rnentioned 
abore of tho amazing disproportion of the 
Unitarian names in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University ; and he adds : "The 
productivity of the Unitarians in sooplyiog 
leaders of the first rank has been 150 time^ 
aa great as that of the re»miid»r of the 
population, while that of the l/nttanan 
mnitalcra has been nearly 1,500 times ov 
great. 

SmeeFrofessor Huntiogton wrote bis facts, 
and conclusions hare receirod coufirmatiou 
from other soorces. One of the most strik- 
ing is that of inrestigations made by Presi- 
dent Clarence Cook Little of the UatTorsilr 
of Michigan. On the 2nd of April. 1920. 
President Little gave an address before the 
Michigan Schoolmaster's Clpb. in which be 
affiimed his conviction that "intellectaal 
leadership is closoly connected with liberality 
in religion,” and presented statistics which 
be had prepared, stating that persons belong- 
ing to various Christian denominations occur 
more or less frequently in ''Who’s Who in 
America” according to the liberality or 
illiberality of their creed. 

President Little said (hat, msing three 
letters of the alphabet, A. M. and W. bo bod 
tabulated four groups — medical lueit. scientists, 
authois or wnlers, and lawyers. The resolls, 
calculated on a percentage basis, when 
compared with (he percentages of the various 
religious denominations in tho whole United 
Stales, showed that Unitarians occur more 
than twenty-eight times as frequently, 
as one would expect ; Episcopalisns ten and 
six-tenths limes ; congregationalista five and 
eight-tenths times ; Univcrsalists five and 


five-tenths times, and Presbyterians three 
and hfo-tenths times ; while in marked 
contrast with these Methodists occour only 
about three-fiths as many times as expected ; 
Baptists a little more than two-fifths, and 
Roman Catholics between one-quarter and 
ooe-fifth. 

Tho diilerenco between donominations 
apparently is greater among scientists than 
among lawyers. — ao interesting fact when 
one considers that science cootinually looks 
for new troths while law has for its chief 
doty the maintenance of the existing order. 
Tbns. among tho scientists, the Unitarians 
are found to bo seventy times as numerous 
as expected, and tho Congrcgationalists nine 
and four-tenths times ; while tho Catholics 
are only about one-fifth as many as their 
occurrence in tho general population would 
indicate that they should bo.* 

What is tho explanation of these almost 
incredible facts i 

‘There is only one possible answer, as 
both Professor nuotington and President 
T.iUle make clear.+ 

Tho explanation is the auytrioriiy of 
Ltl>erat lithgion, the mpertonty of (he 
Unitarian Faith, as a creator of the vulcpcnd^ 
ent thinlmg, of intellectual strenglh, of 
moral character, and therefoic of fitness 
andpourr to lead Vi the nation's higher 

life. 

In other words tho explanation is to bo 
found in the fact that Liberal Kcligion in all 
its rortn.«, bat especially Onitarianfem, differs 
radically from all forms of ‘'orthodoxy," in 
that far hiyond them all it trusts reasons, 
encourages vnestigation in religion as well os 
everywhere else ; tools upon ihinling as 
a religious duty, as much a religious duty 
as believing, and necessary as a preliminary 
to all believing that is worth anything or 
safe ; icelcomes science ; rejects all iacluard- 
tooling and mind- fettering creeds, and^ all 
external authorities imposed by priests 


• It is ■worthy of notice in this connection, that 
when Sir Francis FcKon. many years aeo made 
hia study ol tho ECiendfie men of Eosland pub- 
lished in 1874 in bis "Fnclieh Men of Science : 
■Iljeir Nature and Nurture’', hefouedthat a stirpns- 
joe Dumber of them, a number out of alt Pio- 
poTtion to the whole, were sons of Unitarian 
rciDistvrs. . , 

t “Perhaps it ought to be eaiu, that neither of 
these two mrn ia a Unitarian ; both are associated 
■with orthodox churches • hence they cannot well 
be EvspecUd of bias in favour of rnitsr'sniim. 
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or churches', lifts the ethical above the theol^i- 
caly the -practical above the ecclcssiastical, 
de^ above profession ; and dares to stand 
on its oicn feet and. break ncto paths. Theso 
are exactly the qualities tvhich modern Uni' 
tarianism in all its history has fostered 
and striven to develop in its people. 

These facts and deductions are pointed 
out in no spirit of boasting, or arrogance, or 


self-praise, or as a “ilourish of authority,”^ 
but simply and only to make cleat to the 
American people the extraordinary value of 
the principles, the ideas, the religion for 
whidi the Unitarian Church stands, in 
building up the higher intellectual and 
moral life of the nation, and in creating 
leadership in all that is best in Christian 
ciFilization. 


AllT IN THE WEST AND THE EAST 

By NAQENDRANATH GUPTA 

II 


E uropean writers in th«s. references to 
Eastern art osaally draw the line at 
Byzantium or Persia. Some writers 
have traced an affinity between Roman and 
Japanese arts. Tho land of the Cbcysantbe- 
mum and the geisha has bad a strong fasci- 
nation. fox European travellers and holiday 
seekers, bnt no attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the indebtedness of Japanese and 
Chinese ait to the ancient art of India. 
Much of the annals of Indo-Aryan civilisa- 
tion is pie-bistorio bnt not mythic. History 
as such was never written by tbo Aryans, 
and their wisdom in this respect is justified 
by tlio donbtful truthfulness of many bi.stori- 
cal records. These ancient people in India 
recorded their thoughts on the tablets of 
their memory. So thoroughly saturated wem 
their minds with a profound conviction o! 
tho illnsory nature of tbo objective world, 
tho oroQCsccoco of all worldly tbings and 
tho transcicnco of kingdoms and empires that 
neither dates nor history had any ioterost 
for them. Iho Hebrew Preacher said, "Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” This is an obvions 
truth but to the Aryans in India it was 
deepaod real philosophy colouring all thought 
and governing every action in life. The 
original meaning of tho Sanscrit word 
ili/jasa, now translated aa history, is tradi- 
ditioD. and in this sense tho great epics, 
tho Hamayana and the ilababharata, and 
several of tho ancient Sanscrit dramas arc 
. historical. Cities like Ayodhya, Indraprastba 


and Hastinapar were not poetic inventions. 
Among the rains around Delhi a mouud o 
earth is still known as the site of Indra- 
prastba, frequently named in the lilababharata. 
In the same epic a detailed account is glvou 
of a splendid Assembly Hall bnltt for tho 
Paodava Princes ■" 

Arcfaitectnre is the earliest form of for- 
mative and decorative art. It is luonUooed 
that the ball was ornamontod with tnauy* 
pictures and the floor was so cunningly 
devised that it produced an optical dotpsion. 
The famous Risbi Naroda, who was present 
as an honoured guost, gave King Tudhisbthira 
elaborate descriptions of tho asserablv halls of 
some of tho sods. In the Mrichhahaiiloxo Ijov 
Carl) belioved to be the oldest Sanscrit drama 
and supposed to have been written a Imridred 
years before Christ, there U u minute and 
full account of seven ebamber-s in the mabsion 
of Vasantaseua, the horoino. A man who 
has entered the house for the first time 
gives a description, boginning with the 
portico, or tho various pictures and ornaojcnts 
oi In tho Meghadutam, or the 

Uoud Jlossengcr, of tlio poet Kalidasa Uioro 
IS a wonderful, panoramic description of 
landscape, such as would bo rccd from an 
® sailing slowly over tho country, 
^ilioiaturo paintings and likenesses from which 
an individual conld bo at onco recognised 


• Tho Mahabliarata, Sabha Parvx 
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are meotioned id the Puraaas, dramas and 
other works. 

Beyond those records there are no 

remnants, no rains, no fragomeuts of Indo- 
Aryan art of the Vedio’ or epic period, or 
even of the time of Vibramaditya, the patron 
of the famoas nine intellectnal gems, of 
whom the poet Kalidasa was the most 
hrilliaot, the promulgator of one of the two 
eras now in vogue in India. There is a 
wide gap of time between prehistoric Indo- 
Aryan cultare and the remains of sculptaral 
and other arts which are found at the 
present time. No real broad-minded lover 
or critic of art in the West of either the 
traditions or remnants of art in India had 
any opportunity of observation or study in 
the early period of British rule in India. 
Attention was first drawn to the evidences 
of Brabmanic and Buddhistic art by depart- 
mental Anglo-Indian writers, whose attitude 
of ill-disguised contempt towards the past 
of India was emphasised by theu ignotauce. 
Departmental arohaeologists and aatiquarians 
could not forget that they belonged to a 
race which now rules India, and the sense 
of superiority obscured their judgment. Pro* 
souDoed scepticism and even denial of the 
great antiquity of the Vedas, ntCer ignorance 
of Aryan philosophy and literature, and the 
contempt for a race of heathens infiueocod 
tbeir pronoancements upon the relics of 
Indian art. From the sculptures of the 
Oandharau school, admittedly the work of 
inferior Graeco-Boman artists and artisans. 
ofScial English archaeologists rushed to the 
conclusiou that India never had any original 
art, and everything was borrowed from 
ancient Persia, Greece or Rome. With a 
little more ingenuity these critics might 
have urged that Aryan mythology is borrowed 
Irom the Greet, that Krishna is merely 
an imitation of the Greek Orpheus, that 
the Mahabharata is a clever plagiarism 
from Homer, and, to complete tbe reductio 
ad absiirdum, it may be maintained, with 
a sovereign contempt for chronological 
sequence, that the doctrine of 7)iay(t must 
bare been borrowed Uom Berkeley. 

High above these pinchback professors 
of art and brummagen archaeologists stands 
John Baskin, whose voice is heard as that 
of a preacher and prophet in his iramortal 
books and of whom no one can speak 
without admiration and reverence. Rustm 
himself wrote that ho had seen every stone 
of Venice, but of Indian art he bad seen 


nothing beyond the careless and unrepresen- 
tative collection of worthless modern work 
scattered about in the British and South 
Kensington Museums. The great writer had 
never heard of the sculptures of Elephanta 
and Ellora, tbe paintings of Ajanta and (he 
works of Indian art in Ceylon and Java. Thu 
poor specimens that he saw he designated 
as “batbarons grotesque of mere savageaess 
as seen in the work of Hindoo and other 
Indian nations”* The still more grosser 
form of the barbarous grotesque was to be 
found among “the complete savage of the 
Pacific Islands” Thus in the opinion of 
Ruskin the Hindoo and other Indian nations 
Were only one degree removed from the 
complete savage and tbe cannibal. In 
another place treating of architecture and 
referring to India, Raskin makes a curiously 
lufolicitous suggestion about keeping tbe 
lamp of memory alight “Let us imagine our 
own India House adorned in tnis way, 
by bistoTicai or symbolical scalpture: 

massively built in the first place; then 
adorned with bas-reliefs of our Indian battles 
aud fitted with carvings of Oriental foliage, 
or inlaid with Oneotal stones ; and the 
more important members of its decoration 
composed of groups of Indian life aud 
laud^cape, and prominently ezpresbing the 
the phantasms of Hindoo worship in 
tbetc sqbjestioo to the Cross ”t If this 
idea had been carried out and a building 
of the India Office designed m accordance 
with these suggestions it would have 
been a daily alTront to Indiau visitors 
and a monument of political unwisdom. 
But if Ruskin wrote of Indiau art uad 
the Indian people In ignorance he wrote 
of tbe followers of the Church of Rome with 
full and finished knowledge, and be poured lus 
vial of contempt on ‘Romaout idolatry’ with 
burning icooociajtio zeal : — "It matters 

literally nothing to a Romanist what the 
image he worships is like. Take the viteat 
doll that is screwed together in a cheap toy- 
shop, trust it to the keeping of a large family 
of children, let it bo beaten about the bouse 
by them till it is reduced to a shapeJess 
black, then dress it iu a satm frock and 
deijaca it to have fallen from heaven, aud 
it will satisfactorily answer all Romanist 


* Roskio, The Stones of Venice, VoL III 
+ The Seven Lamps of Architecture. The Lamp 

of Memory. 
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purposes.”# Raskin’s literary judgment also 
L m: • ‘'r.nat Cole- 


ridge at once aside, as sickly and useless *, 
and Shelley as shallow and veiboso.’T 

Buskin was far too great a man to 
wrangle with his early critics, but once, m 
the preface to the second edition of ‘ Modern 
Painters” he replied to a critic in Blackwood s 
llagazine, and .the first sentence may be 
quoted here : “Writers like the present 
critic of Blackwood’s Magazine deserve 
respect — the respect due to honest, hopeless, 
helpless imbecility.” The critic was none 
other than Professor John Wilson, the 
fair-haired Hercules-Apollo,’ ^ famous under 
bis literary name of Christopher North. 
Language of such scathing contempt has 
not been applied even to the most ignorant 
critics of Indian ait. 

The word ‘Hindu’ is from the Persian 
word ‘Hind’ meaning black, and refers to 
the dark c 9 mplesion of the people of India, 
bnt it has been accepted latterly by the 
Hindus themselves as distinctive of their 
religion. The word Hind occurs in the 
famous guxal of Hafiz : _ 

"Agar an Toorh Shiiaxi hadastaraa dtU 
inara. 

Bakhale hindyash htiVshum Samarcando 
Bokhara ra. 

If that Toork from Shiraz would take 
my heart in his hand I would make a 
gift of the cities Samarcand and Bokhara in 
exchange for the dark mole on his skin.” 

The word is an obvious corruption 
from the Sanscrit word Indu, tho moon. 

The illustrious Chinese traveller Hieuen- 
Tsianp. who travelled extensively in India, 
says that the country was called in ancient 
times Shin-tu iSindhu), also Hien-tau 'Hindu! 
hut tho right pronunciation of tho word is 
iD-tu (Indu). The explsnotion of Ibis name 
may be given in the traveller’s own eloquent 
words : “Tho bright connected light of holy 
men and sages, guiding the world as tho 
fiiining of the moon, have made this conolrv 
eminent, and so it is called in-tu (Indn), 
the moon.” It will bo more accurate to 
refer to early Indian art as Brahmanic. 
Jain and Buddhist, for the word 
Hindn was unknown until the establisbmcot 
of I«:1aroic rule in India. 

Preconceived prejudice, inability to appre- 
ciate the orientation of Indian thought and 


• ‘'•CDCB o( Venice. Vol. II 
+ Kicmenia o! Diawiag. Appendix. 


Indian art, utter ignorance of ancient Indian 
theogony as contained in the Sauscrii 
scriptures, and of the hagiology of Buddhism 
and Jainism, and irresponsible emperimsm 
have combined to make supercilious outside 
estimates of ancient Indian art utterly valno- 
Ipss. But the appeal here is ' not that ot 
embalmed mummies and the trappings or 
death which have turned archaeologists mto 
grave diggers, but of living thought and a 
profound symbolism. As Indian philosophy 
and Indian thought have penetrated the 
thick armour of Western materialism so has 
Indian art been vindicated and 'raised to its 
rightful place in the world oi art Contin- 
ental critics like Foncher and Rodin, himself 
a great artist, the patient and earnest labours 
of Mrs. Herringbam and her Indian helpers, 
and Victor Goloubeff have represented Indian 
art in its true light. Havell’s works on 
Indian art and ancient Indian civilisation 
display an insight, an understanding and ^ an 
intimate knowledge worthy of high admira- 
tion while Coomaraswaroy has brought all the 
resources of his scholarship and all the en- 
thusiasm of his patriotism to bear upon his 
exposition of Indian and Ceylonese ait And 
they have been succeeded by others, includ- 
ing a number of Englishmen, who have borne 
enthusiastic tostiinony to the greatness of 
Indian art, which is raoidly winning admirers 
and adherents in the West. 

Time alone is not responsible for .tho 
destruction of works of art in Indio. Almost 
all vestiges of religions paintings have been 
elTaced by the blind and indiscriminate pas- 
sion of icoDDclastio zeal. In considering the 
relics of sculptural and architectural aits 
that are still left the first feature that has 
to be stressed is the selection of the sites. 
Wilb all the modern facilities of travel places 
like Elephanta, Karle. Ajanta and many 
ancient temples in South India ore^ not 
difficult of access now. In ancient times 
they were entirely removed and remote from 
the haunts of men, and tho men who worked 
in the cave temples and on rock scnlpturo 
lived in a stale of complete isolation. The 
only forethought that they showed was in 
choosing a spot where there was a supply 
of fresh water near at hand, a natural spring 
of clear water or sorao mountain stream 
gushing out near by. In other respects their 
abnegation was as completo as of the yogin 
who renounced the world and went to tho 
forest for meditation. It was sacred art at 
its highest and holiest. Their studio was tho 
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sea-girt island, or the steep moaataio side. 
There were no acloJiring crowds to watch 
their work from day to day, no titles await- 
ing to reward their labours. It was a work 
of love, devotion and faitb. The Greek 
sculptor chiselled out his .'igures or temples 
from blocks of marble or stone ; the Indian 
sculptor attacked the whole mass of frowning 
unyielding and reluctant rock, and with 
hammer and chisel carved out colossal or 
small image?, magnificent fluted pillars, 
wide, spacious monastic halls. It was the 
work of Titans done by humble and gentle 
laymen and monks, whose art was part of 
their religion. The physical peril was as 
great as the work was strenuous. The 
scaffoldings on which the sculptors worked 
must have been often erected over yawuag 
chasms and a slip or a false step wonid have 
meant Instantaneous death. Their indifference 
to fame was no less remarkable than their 
disregard of personal comfort and personal 
safety. There is no inscription, no memoml 
tablet to afford the slightest clue to the master 
artists who have left the impress of their 
handiwork on these rocks. 'Were they to 
obtmde their identity while making the 
images of the gods ? Hr. Havell has written 
of the unkoown lodlao Hichaelangelo. lio- 
toretto and Ferugino who worked in the 
caves o{ Elephants and Aianta. In Western 
ait we can easily reel off the names of 
ancient, medieval and modern artistk bat 
in India not a single name has come down 
to posterity except the architects and sculptors 
of myth and fable, names like Visvakanua, 
the architect of the gods, and Hoy. the 
demon builder. Ancient Indian act was 
an anonymous consecration of high talent, 
the cnlmination of self-surrender and self- 
effacement. 

The second obvious feature of ancient 
Indian art is the greater attention paid to 
the dnrability of sacred strnctnres as com- 
pared with secular. The Bbarbnt stupa is 
one of the oldest examples of Indian art and 
its date is approximatelv estimated abont the 
third centnry B. C. Thera are no royal 
palaces of that date of which even the ruins 
have much . attraction. The sculptures at 
Bharhnt. Sanchi and Amaravati are not only 
of great artistic value but of considerable 
historic and educative importance. The great 
Chinese traveller ntenen-Tsaog when be 
visited India in the seventh century of the 
Christian era found the N'alanda nniveisity 
flourishing in all its glory bat the old 


capital cities of Magadha and other parts of 
iQdia were m rums. The universities at 
shch places as Nulanda, Ajanta, Sudhauya 
Nata and Takshasila were sacred institutions 
ai)d sacred learning was imparted in them. 
In the Brahmanic temples was heard the 
rise and fall of the ITedic chant, in the 
Buddhist chaitya houses learned and pious 
monks expounded the Law, iu the Jain 
temples learned priests and Hunis discoursed 
OQ the great Tirthankars, the Pillars of the 
Univei^e, the saints whose colossal images 
to be seen at Jain shrines. The import- 
auce of Ellora is due not only to the Eailash 
temple, a marvellous combination of tho 
finest sculptuie and architecture, but also to 
ttie contiguity of Jam and Buddhist shnoes. 
The lodra Sabha at Ellora is a Jain temple 
ivith sculptured figures of Kahavira, the 
tiventy-foortb and last Tirtbankar and a con- 
temporary of the Buddha. There can be no 
more oonclusive evidence of the tolerance 
of religious faiths m ancient India than 
that a great Saiva temple should be sees 
D^ar other temples of other religions. 

Of Ajanta Ur. Havell writes : 

“Very rarely m the world’s history has there 
cOme together that true symphony of the three 
arts— painting, sculpture, and arcniteotonio design 
~creaoog the most perfect architectaie, which are 
so beautifully harmonised at Ajanta " 

lo many places in India there are numer- 
ous relics of the finest plastic art, but the 
A]4Dta frescoes reveal the acme of pictorial 
alt, IQ its peifect technique, the bold and 
sure sweep of the lines, the living reality 
of portraiture, the variety of designs, the 
viridoess and graciousness of expression. 
The idealised likeuess of Prince Siddartha, 
the Buddha that was to be, arrests the eye 
by the nobility of the couatenance and the 
suggestion of latent spiritual splendonr. A 
chpy of a splendid fresco representing the 
Baddha after he had attained Enlightenment 
returoiog to Kapiiavastu, with his beggar’s 
btiwl in his band to see his wife Jasodbora 
3<)d his SOD Kabnl, was widely admired at 
the recent exhibition of Indiao paintings at 
tb.Q British museum as “perhaps the noblest 
s^shog erampie of the art of the Gupta 
P^nod, the classic age of all Indian culture.” 
The pictures are not all hieratic and cover 
& wide range. Even lu the sacred pictures 
there U evidence of the catholicity of the Indian 
miad. Brahmanic divinities are represented 
as freely as the Buddhist heavens. The 
Ajanta paintings cannot be dismissed as an 
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isolated or fortuitous jncidoot ; they are 
the xemuants of a school of painting as 
gifted as tho world has over known. 
Buddhism undeniably gave tho irapulso to a 
period of unpreoedenfod activity io art 
as it laid tho foundations of tho Empire of 
Asoka, a ruler and a saint as great as 
Constantine. Pataliputra, Asoka’s capital, 
has been buried like other ancient cities 
of tho world, but Ins raonolithio pillar edicts, 
noble specimens of the sculptor’s art, stand 
to this day as veritable sermons in stones. 

Judged by territorial extent ancient Indian 
art wielded a wider influence than the art of 
Greece or Romo. In India itself the traces of 
Indian art are to be found from Qandhara 
to Gour in tho north, from Rajputana down 
to the Bombay coast on the west, in 
Central India in the great stupas and 
temples, in the south in tho temples and 
other structures at llaraallapurara. Srirang- 
am. iladura, Rameswaram and Ceylon. 
Out of India on the west the famous capital 
of Mahmud of Ghazni was built by Indiao 
architects, and the whole of far Eastern 
Asia was inspired by Indian art ,,The sen^ie 
of the impermanence of things, “writes Mr. 
Binyon in Tha Flight of the Btagon, “the 
transifoTiness of life, which in Buddhism 
was allied to human sorrow, became a posi> 
tive and glowing inspiration in Chinese aud 
Japanese ait.” Some of the flnest Indian 
^sculpture which has escaped tho ravages 
‘of vandals and iconoclasts are to be found 
in Java. It is sot in India but in the 
courtyard of a temple at Prambanam io Java 
that.. the finest series of relief illustratiog 
the Raroayana has been found. There is no 
clear iine of distinction between ecclesiasti- 
c.al and secular architecture, and “throughout 
all the maoy and varied aspects of Indian 
art — Buddhist, Jain, Hindu Sikh and even 
Saracenic there runs a golden thread of 
Vedio thought.’' Some of the Jain tem- 
ples and other bnildings are as splendid 
as the best Brahmanical and Boddhist 
temples. The towers of victory at Cbitoie, 
the vaulted shrines at Mount Abu, the bill 
temples of Palitana aud Oirnar. the colossal 
images of Tittbankars at Sravanbelgola. 
JCarkalu and elsewhere arc notablo aebiove- 
meuts architectural aud sculptural art 
Totheuniustructed and undiscerning obser- 
ver from tho West, the imposing figure of 
Trimurti at Elephanta, the four-beaded 
Brahma, the five-headed Siva, the elephant- 
headed Ganesba will appear as grotesque 


sculpturo to bo classed with tho centaurs, 
tho satyrs and tho fauns of aucient Greek 
art, monstrosities which aro looked upon 
as divinities by a savage, licatheu race. 
Tho diflcrence between ancient European 
nod Indian arts is that tho former confines 
itself to tho beauty of tho figures whereas 
tho latter suggests tho beauty behind and 
beyoud tho figures. At its best the act of 
Greeco nod Rome is realistic in the seuso 
that it seeks to typify and idcaliso beauty 
as perceived by tho eyo ; Indian art repre- 
sents tho divinities of tho diflerent Indian 
pantheons as conceived by tho mind and 
visualised by the oyo of faith. It is possible 
for a man or a woman to resemble a sculp- 
tured Greek god or goddess, but no ono in 
India would droam of comparing a human being 
to the image of a god. In actual practice 
Siva is not usually represeuted as having 
fivo heads, nor did the imagers and frescoists 
of Ajinta often depict ParVi-iti with ten arms 
Greek art was entirely detached from Greek 
philosophy. Tho Greeks attributed bumao 
suCTeriDg and sickness to the onvy of tbo 
gods ; the Indians ascribed them to Karma. 
The attainment of physical perfection in 
life was the great ambition of tho Hellenic 
people and the Greek artist endowed lifs 
gods and goddesses with perfect symmetry 
of face and figure, the finest contour of the 
bead and the most fascinating poise and 
grace of limb. The art of India is an 
academy of symbology. Kvou a flower lito 
tbo lotus is a symbol of almost universal 
application in architecture, in the 
theory of the creation, in tba standing or 
sitting position of thn gods, in ornameuta- 
tioD, the lotus recurs oveiywhero. No 
artists ontsido India ever thonght of repre- 
senliog a god engaged io conteraplatioD. 
In the classic art of Europo it is always 
the ripple of the musolo. the vivid vitality 
of the features, the dazzling outlook on life 
that arrest the eyo ; here in India art has 
fixed tho tranquillity of repose, it has con- 
veyed tho majesty of meditation, tho 
sablimUy.of aloofness and withdrawal. This 
calmness is not inertia, bnt the fltcberless 
steadiness of a flamo lighting a closed temple. 

^Pstern artist always thonght of pose ; 
fto Indian thought reverently of posture. 
Tho great Buddha statue at Annradbapara 
in Geylon, the Trimurti at Elephanta, tbo 
statues of the Tirthankars. the Dbyani 
Buddha or Araitabha, the Bodhis.attv.as are 
all figures of physical restraint with intense 
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spixitual Titality. Tho image of tha Raddba 
ia its incooceiTablo calmocss and pas3ioolG^s> 
ocss is tho very embodimcot of the 
immotabUity of the La^r that ho preached 
and the sercoo conscioosocss of the fioal 
acd fall attainmeot of liberty. 

On the other band, tho Goo bronze figaro 
In Madras of Siva as Nataraja dancing tho 
Tandata dance, is a symbol of cosmic 
commotion, tho effervescent joy of creation. 
The Greek and Roman imagers know nothiog 
of the symboUsm and signiGcanco of tho 
gestares of tho Gngera and hands, tho 
mudras, and it ^aa only after the introdoc* 
tioo of Christian art that tho upraising of 
two fingers as a symbol of benediction 
is to bo found in Earopean pictures. If we 
plico a likeness of tho Apollo Qctvedcro 
by the sido of ono of the Avalokitosvara 
at Gorobudac in Java, and of the Venus ot 
Milo by that of Uma in meditation on tbo 
Himalayas wo shall easily appreciate tbo 
dilTeroneo and tho distinction betwcoo 
Western and ladiao art If tha art of 
Greece at Us strongest and best may bo 
likened to epic poetry ancient Indian art 
may bo compared to the solemn and sacred 
poetry of tbo Vedas and tbo Oatbaa. 

With the eighth ccnlnry of tbo CbtisUan 
era began the decadence of art in India, tho 
perversion of religions tbooght and tbo 
political disintegration of the coaotry. Some 
time later the repeated raids of Mahmnd of 
Ghazni swept over parts of India Itko a 
hurricano of Gre and destruction, tho famons 
ternploofSomnath was plundered, anddestroyed 
and ten thousand temples io Kanau} woio tased 
to tbo dnst With the coming of the Great 
3Ioghala there was a chaogo and tho condi- 
tions of life and occnpatioo bocamo more 
stable. Of the six 31ogbal Emperors from 
Rabcr to Anmagzeb It may he tcuthfuUy 
said that tbero is no other exampio in history 
of such remarkablo heredity in conspicuous 
ability for six generations in lineal descent, 
but while the three greatest Jlugbals, Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan, devoted themselves 
to tho work of construction and consolidation, 
in Anrnngzcb was born anew tbo unrestrained 
passion of iconoclasm and the ianaticism of 
bigotry, and his great energy was spent to 
the destruction of temples at Denaros and 
other places, and in unwittingly sapping 
tho foundations of the llugbol Empire. 
Akbar was one of those men to whom 
greatness comos from within, without 
help or guidance. Unlettered, bo was 
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wiser than other men steeped In learning ; 
untaught in religions dogma, ho had tbo 
widest tolerance in religion ; uninitiated in 
statecraft, be was ono of the greatest states- 
men tha world has seen ; ignorant alike of 
books and art bo was ono of tho greatest 
patrons of art and letters and held some of 
tho soundest views on art As builders 
Akbar and Shah Jehan rank very high, but 
it is njisleading to dcsignato Mughal architect 
tore 03 tho Indo-Saracenic style. That would 
imply that tbero aro diilorcnt branches of 
tho Sarscenio stylo of architecture with 
certain featnres common to all. It would bo 
clearly erroncons to make SQch classiGcations 
as lIispaBO-Satacooic, Turko-Saiaconic, Aiab- 
Saracemo and Indo-Saracenic, for 3Inghal 
architecture in India has nothing iu common 
with any Saracenic stylo oat of India. Tho 
Tt) Mahal, tho spogco of Mughal art, is 
essentially Indian in dcsigOt tbo ground- 
work. the central dome and tbo four small 
cupolas being conceived in tho pariclta 
ratna style. Tho decadence of Indian art 
did not mean its oxtioction. It bocamo 
rooascent in a modih'cd form under Mughal 
patronage At Agra, Fatcbpur-Sikri * and 
Jehaoabad, Delhi, there are clear indications 
of a great and beautiful art, imperial in tho 
msgoiGcenco of its proportions, and stamped 
by tbo individuality of Akbar and Shall 
Jehao. Mr. Uavoll very happily describes 
the Ts; Mahal as a living imago of Mumtaz 
3Iabai herself in all tbo glory of hor radiant 
beauty. Id all inlaid mosaic work, whether 
is the lai Mahal, Itmad-od-dania or tho 
tomb of Sheikh Salim ChUtiU the Ivoranio 
iobibilioQ has oxcluded all living things, but 
tho leaves, the plants, the vessels and tho 
Itoweni are shown with consummate, skill tbo 
coloured stones and the pearl and obony 
boiog arraoged with an excellent eyo to 
effect Tho 'fairy-liko tracery windows’* of 
tho marble tomb of Sheikh Salim Chishti at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, tho Pearl 3Iosqao in. tho 
Agra Port for the ladies ot tho Imperial 
harem, tho perforated screens of marblo aro 
tbo productions of a delicate and dainty art. 
The mausoleum of Jehangir at Lahore is 
designed with great simplicity, the imperial 
idea Sniiiog vent in the great quadrangle 
on the four sides of the tomb and the roof 
with its impressivo spatial effect. 

Mugbol painting as seen in miniatures, 


• A. K. Coomaraswamy. Tho Arts 4 Crafts of 
lodia A Ceylon. 
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oil paintings, portfolio pictares in water 
colours, illuminated manuscripts and illustra- 
tions of books owes its origin to several 
influences. Tho Timurias ware lovers 
of art and beauty in nature and Akbar 
whose views on all subjects, including 
religion, were extremely liberal, defended 
and justifled painting on the ground that 
a painter was bound, while painting anything 
having life, to think of God as the Giver 
of life since the work of the painter stopped 
at the mere resemblance of the body, 

Persian and Chinese influence bad a share 
but the tradition of painting in India had 
a larger and more deSnite influence. It is 
at this stage of the history of Indian 
art that the word ‘Hindu’ can be accurately 
used, for the word was then in use and the 
religious distinction between Hindus and 
Mussalmans was clearly deflned. The fact 
that Akbar employed a large number of 
. Hindu artists is proof sufficient because 
he would not have employed novices, and 
the similarity between Rajput and Mughal 
painting is unmistakable, though the contrast 
is equally obvious. Tho Rajasthani and Pabarl 
groups of painting, the first from Rajputaoa 
and the second mostly from Kacgra, Cbamba 
and Foooch in tbe Punjab are older than 
Mughal painting which they survived till 
the last contury. It is both sacred and 
secular whereas Mughal painting, which had 
a lile of about two hundred years only, 
was of necessity merely secular and courtly. 
The Rajpnt ansts, following aocieat tradi* 
tioD, have, left no means of ideotificatioa 
behind them and their pictures bear no 
names ; it is a repetition of the uoooymity 
at &janta, Sarnath, ^lopbaota and n scoro 
of other places. Moghul portrait paiotiog 
is of high merit and true to tho life unless 
tho artist had to paint a patron who required 
to bo flattered. Mogbnl paintings bear names 
and tho majority are Hindu names, Mansur, 
bowovor, was a Mussalman and au artist 
of a high order, bis portraits of animals 
being wonderfully life-like. Akbar and 
Johangir admitted famous paintors to intimate 
personal friendship. Artistio skill was not 
unknown in the zenana of tfio Kraperors 
and tho great nobles. Names haro come 
down in history of cultured aud highly 
inteUcctuai queens and princesses and great 
ladies, tomo of them past mistresses of suto- 
cralt, others gifted artists and musicians 
and authors of graceful verses. Tho impeoctra- 
bio and InvloUblo secrecy of tho purdab bad 


kept all their achievement from the notice of 
tbe world of men, but still the world knows 
of the saintly and vestal lady, a Princess of 
the Blood, Jahanara,* daughter of Shah Jahan, 
who devoted her life to tbe service of God and 
in ministeriDg to her imprisoned father, and 
whose last request was that she should be 
buried in a pauper’s grave with the green 
sward for a cover and the dome of heaven 
for a cupola, and who iolt the following simple 
and toQching verse as an inscription for her 
resting place 

*'Dur mazare ma gariban, na chirage, 

na gulc, 

Na pare parwana suxad, tia sndai 

bulbide ! 

On the grave of poor people like ns there 
should be neither lamps nor flowers; nor 
should the wings of moths bo burned, nor 
should there be the wailing of a nightingale.” 

It is reported that Rembrandt and 
Reynolds saw Mughal paintings and admired 
them and tbe former copied some of them. 

The revival of fndiao art ood art tradi- 
tion has began in Bengal and is associated 
with tbe school of which Abanindranath 
Tagore is tbe leader. Their work has been 
appreciated and admired out of lodia. Tho 
jofluence of Japanese art is noticeable in 
their earlier work, bat they have outgrown 
this stage and have produced original paint- 
ings conforming to Indian classic art. To 
keep alive the tradition of Indian art Indian 
artists, while folly receptive and respoasiro 
to modern and contemporary influences, and 
tho iiv wider sweep of tho vision of hfo, 
mast seek inspiration in the ancient 
opics and dramas, in tho symbolism of ancient 
sacred literature, in ancient philosophical 
thought and tho multitudinous conceplioDS 
of supernal beauty. Mere portraiture and 
painting from animated or still life can 
never bo a high incentive to art. and this 
is one of tho reasons why Mughal art, 
cramped by its limitations and debarred from 
dealing with nil sacred subjects had such 
a brief career. And it is not only tho 
artist who must be true to tradition and 
loyal to the anciont ideals of devotion, 
enthusiasm and sctflessnoss, but our country- 
men must return to tho fold from which 
they have strayed and leafn once again to 
breatho the atmosphere io which tlio ancient 
Aryans uved and had their being. How 


Auba^m Niiamaddin 
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many of the gradaates of Indian universities 
haveread the Rama5aaa and the Mababharata. 
how many of them know even the names of 
Sanscrit dramas? The higher Vedio lileralore, 
the systems of philosophy are difficult 
subjects requiring special study, but there 
can be no excuse for educated Hindus 
being ignorant of literature and ideals which 
are still living forces in Hindu homes aud 
Hindu lives. Modern maonera and modem 
culture do not surely require that we 
should consign the past to oblivion. 

In the present European sense painting 
means pictures in an oil medium. Aoc* 
'tioocers and professional dealers cal] paint* 
ings in water colours drawings. Indian 
artists have to be careful in the media they 
choose for their work. Sir Josbna Reynolds 
was praised as one of the purest colourists 
but hia colours were sometimes so lU-choseo 
that soma of his paintings are already fading. 
Well'koowu painters in Earopeuaed sometimes 
lamp-black as an under-tint with the result 
that it came up to the surface and discol* 
cured the upper coatings of diETereot colonrs. 
Paintings at best are easily spoiled or loose 
colonr even if they are not destroyed. Are 
the Indian artists who are attempting a 
revival of genuine lodiaa art satisfied that 
their work will endure as long as the Kajpot 
and Mogbal paintings ? Ihe paper, the 
pigments used by those artists are no longer 
in uvo. Is it not worth while to make an 
attempt to procare and reiotroduce them ? 
All the metetials now used, the paper, the 
paint and the brush are brought from 
Europe. Artists’ colourmen in Europe have 
pnt on the market more than two hundred 
coloura of which less tbau twenty ate Teh* 
able. The thought is disquieting that modern 
contours may not prove even so fast as 
those that were in use in India three or 
lour hundred years ago. This is a matter 
that concerns primarily the present artists 
of India. 

Truly has Buskiu said, “all great Art 
is praise” : praise of all that is in nature, 
of all that has life, of the huenao foioi divine 
but above all what the mind and the spirit 
can conceive but the eye cannot see, of the 
DOUtneDa behind phenomena, of the thought 
symbol behind the projected object, of the 
absolute behind the concrete. Art is sugges- 
tion as well as lepiesenlation eloquent not 
only by what it expresses bat also what it 
leaves out. The aim of true art is_ not 
merely to produce fac-similes and vexisimi* 


litudes but to stimulate thought so that 
tbe mind of the beholder may endeavour to 
interpret tho idea of the artist as outlined 
10 the picture. The concentratioa of the 
true artist is as intense as that of the earnest 
worshipper. If there is joy in the artist’s 
woik, if there is pleasure in watching a thing 
of beauty grow under his hand there is 
teTerauce also in hts devotion to this 
ideal, to the thought-image that be eii-‘ 
deavoDTS to shape in stone or trace 
on paper. It is the faculty of praise 
that tends to uplift man's natare and praise 
dads a noble expression in ait. The original 
maiuspnng of all art in all lands is a con- 
ception of the divine. The form of faith may 
vary, but the divine transcends the human 
in all aspects and every thought of the deity 
is prais& 

Since 1 began with a brief sketch of the 
history of art in the West these observations 
may be brought to a close by a reference 
to the prospects of art in that part of the 
world The cultivation and development of 
art IS among tbe triumphs of peace, bat there 
IS no real peace in tbe West. So real was 
tbe menace of extinction in the last war that 
the instinct of self-preservation has led tbe 
oaUoos of Europe to establish the League of 
Nations, but tbe real guarantee of peace is 
in tbe heart and not in any tribunal or 
institotioo created for that purpose. The 
air is surcharged with jeaionsy and suspicion 
and thoughts of revenge are secretly 
nourished by the nations which were defeated 
and bomiliated. There is no relaxation of 
tension, no relioQuisbment of agressive 
vigilance. There is always a hint of rupture 
behind diplomatic relations, a chronic 
scepticism in professions of friendship. In 
the Far West across tho Atlantic we see a 
new and great race founded originally by 
colonists and settlers from Eogland and 
Ireland, and subsequently augmented by tbe 
ioterfasion of emigrants from the other 
nations of Europe. In industry and wealth 
tbe United States of America have left 
Europe far behind, but tbe nation is neither 
troubl^ nor stimulated by any memories 
of tho past, not does it recognise any 
tradition that has to be maintaioed. There 
are great sames like Abraham Lincolu aud 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamm Franklin 
and Xbomas Alva Edison, but there have 
been no precursors of a great literature, or 
a great art, and it tDay be fairly doubted 
whether the Americans will achieve more 
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than they hare already done. The architec- 
ture of America has introduced no new or 
attractire style. The groat ambition is to 
erect sky-scrapers, piles of buildings high 
as the Tower of Babel. The usual comment 
of an American tourist when he sees some 
famous buildings in the Old World Is that 
America has buildings twenty or thirty 
times as large. Since the Declaration of 
Independence America has not produced 
a single famous painter. The New World 
has introduced a new cult : Mammon 
and Megalomania sit throned on high, 
and the crowd hows down to them 
and worships them. Staggering figures of 
the fabulons wealth acquired by individuals 
are announced from time to time, but one 
looks in vaiu for any signs of any striking 


use aiads of this hoarded treasure, of any 
liberal patronage of the arts, the erection 
of a strncture that should arrest the eyes 
of the world, or any large ondowmeut likely 
to benefit the cause of humanity. The 
great name of Andrew Carnegie alone has to 
be excepted. In ancient times wealthy men 
became famous because of the use they 
made of their wealth since there is no 
merit in the mere piling up of gold. Megalo- 
mauia is a delusion of power and greatness 
that is considered a malady, but it has 
become a universal natloual failing. It is 
an omen of evil because the obsesaioo of 
greatness is not good either for the individual 
or the nation. The auguries are not promising 
of a revival of great art in the Far 
West 


THE INDIAN STATES INQUIRY 

Br A. RAMAIYA jia., F.tt. Boon. s. (London) 


■\ttHEN it was announced by His Excellency 
YY the Viceroy that a Committco had been 
appointed to inqnire into the relations 
between tbo Indian States and the Qovoio- 
ment ol India, it was expected by all people 
both in tho States and British India, that tbo 
Committed was going to oxamioo tho various 
problems concerning (he States and roako 
anggestioDS regarding tbo futnio constitutioo- 
al relationship between them and British 
India. This expectation was also etrengtbooed 
by tbo appointment of tho Statutory (^mmis- 
sion, and it was tfaonght, not uanaturslly, 
that whilo tbo Committco would bo 
engaged in tioding oat tho best way in which 
tbo States could bo made to fit in with tbo 
OoTcmment ol British India, tbo Simon 
Commission would report abont tho further 
steps to bo taken in dovolopiog sclf-govcm- 
ing institutions and extending rcspoosiblo 
CoTcromcot in British India. Tho exact 
terms of reference and instructions issued 
to the Comroillco have not been pnblisbod. 
Bat during tbo course of tbo Committee’s 
^ India it has been made clear that 

It* tatk is Tory limited and its terms of ro- 
to moro than oxamln- 
ue treaty CDgagemcaU with tho ruling 


Princes and reporting as to how far tho 
position required modification in the light 
of modern dovelopments. Tho wholo work 
of tbo Committeo in India has boon from 
begioning to ond conducted t» camera, and 
Docbanco whatever has been given cither to 
tho subjects of the States or tho people of 
British India to havo thoir say in tbo matter 
of the Inquiry or oxpross their views on 
aoy ol its aspects, and except tbo movomonts 
of tbo members of tho Committee from ooo 
Stato to another and thoir final departure to 
Eogland from Bombay, aothiog has been 
made known to tho public in India. It would 
appear that even some of tho princes wore 
not enabled to understand tho exact scope 
of tho Committee’s inquiry, for as tho press 
reports of tho proceodinga of (ho Princes’ 
Confcronco held at Bombay on tho ovo of 
too Commitleo’s departure from India, would 
indicate, a good many of tho Priocos them- 
selves were under a delusion that the Com- 
tsittco's scopo of inquiry oztondod to an 
investigation of the constUotional positiou os 
between themselves ’and their subjects on 
tho OQo hand, and as to tho place which tho 
States should occupy in any federal constitu- 
tion of India which the Sfatatory Commission 
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introdoction of tho reign of law and 

tioD of arbitrary personal intervention vir*fh 

law and justice on tho part of the ruler, 

' (v) Securing for all people in the StM® 

the ordinary rights of citizenship such 
freedom of movement, freedom of speeP*^» 
r/ghCs of property, freedom of tie press, erCi 
(vi) The training of the people in 
sort of responsible government by f^® 
introduction of representative institatid®® 
for purposes of legislation, and intorpellatio® 
on all matters of administration. 

In many of tho Indian States all or soi®® 
of those elements ate lacking. Now, as t®® 
MontflgU'Chelmsford Report itself point®** 
out, in spite of the varieties and complexity®® 

govern the rights and obligations of t®® 
rnling Chiefs, there is a general rospo/*®" 
ibility on the part of the Paramount 
for tho good Government and welfare of t^® 
people in the States, and if so, tho attitd®® 
of non-intervention in matters of intcr®ft‘ 
administration advocated hy the same Rcp®^* 
is hardly justiBable so long as oven t®® 
elementary principles of good govoromcot ®® 
judged by modorn standurds, are found lacki®e 
in many of tho States, It is a matter 
regret, therefore, tliat a committee specially 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring i®l® 
the relation between tho States and 1“® 
Paramount Power should have Its 
limited to an examination merely of the 
picrogutivos. privileges and rights ol the 
Princes * arising under treaty engageuieuts ®x 
eslAblishcd practice, and not also make ® 
survey of the conditions of governmont f® 
tla-ir respective States, whicli duty equi^Hy 
aiiscH under tho sanio treaty obligations. 


Indian States as well, any inquiry into cons- 
Ututional matters should properly include 
an examination of the poaition of the 
States in the political organisation of India. 
Various practical suggestions have been 
made by thoughtfnl Indians for a federation 
af tba vrbate of India as a siogio Sfate. 
and even enlightened Princes have allowed 
their minds to turn in this direction. The 
Maharajah of Alwar, one of the ablest of 
his class, has declared ; “My goal is the 
United States of India, where every province, 
every state working out its own destiny in 
accordance with its own environment, its 
tradition, history, and religion will combine 
together for higher and imperial purposes, 
each subscribtog. its little auota of knowledge 
and experience in a labour of love freely 
given for a noble and higher cause.” AVhon ' 
thus the attentiou of princes and people 
alike in the country is engaged in working 
out a constitution for tho whole of India, 
tho avoidance of an inquiry into the question 
both by tho States Committee and tho 
Statutory Commissioo is open to grave 
misgiving. 

Though tho States aro many and found 
io varying stages of political development 
and tiioro Is no political unity between any 
of then) and, British India, tho country 
boiog B geographical whole, tho peoples aro 
brought together and closely united by 
common bonds of race religion, languages, 
cnlturo and social and commercial inter- 
course, and they havo also recently btgun 
to exhibit common political aspirations. 
Until last year tho pcopfo in tho istates 
took DO part in tho Indian National Congress 
and for tho first time during tho recent 
Congress held In December l!i‘27. an attempt 
liM been ijiaiio to bribe boms to tha biiuJs 
of Iho pcbplo of belli linii.li I,.,),, , 1,0 

btbto, tb.t Ihclr iblccM, bbd aspirations 
«ro 80 IJcnllMl Ihit, n,,,,. ‘ united, 

ihero no bnpo ol realising Simriti ht 
Ibo counlry. Itonotcr mucli tlio I’lmccs 

rVn'S'n o '”; Jb^loPmcnt, it 0^81 
in coutso ot timp, inovilably alToct Ihoir 

.^rrn?nsr,b'"'":, 


1 fo tflo esiabffKfjroent of 
•unto Kt ln,t '“‘“i"?.''''”. COfornmcDl and 


tome Bolt of 


to tbclr inliKct, 
India eojoy, 


full rights of citizenship 
'* as tho people of Britidi 
may occur ' wh!ch““,’ I'olitJcaJ dJsluihanccs 
fooBdaUusB ft 1**^ ll*® ^®^^y 

tatUwin portion; In which 

t tt will bo a Ttry dcUcato maUer for 
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the Paramonot power to interfere on 
behalt o! the princes who wooid not more 
with the times and introdnce constitotional 
eorernmeot in their States even to the 
limited extent to which it has been introdnced 
in India. 

With regard to the relation between the 
States and British India there are, besides 
the establishment o! harmonioxiS political 
relations between them, other matters of 
considerable importance which being of com- 
mon concern to the whole of India, reqnire 
inrestigatioa at the hands of either the 
States Committee or the Statotor? Com- 
mission, even if no political changes are to 
be introdnced and the present state of 
things should continne. In the first place, 
the States are agitating for a share of the 
cQstotos revenue of the Government of 
India, to which they lay claim on the 
erouad that the seventy millions of people 
Uving in the States are aUo consumers of 
the imported goods on which doties are 
levied. They also claim a share of the 
revenue from salt and opinm. Against 


these there is the vital question of tha 
enortnons defence expenditure incurred bv 
the Government of India for the benefit 
<if the whole country but towards which not 
% pie ie contribnted by any of tbe States. 
There is also tbe qaestion of unification of 
Coinage and currency and also the question 
of the administration of railways, posts and 
telegraphs, in the control of which the 
rulers of the States evince a desire to have 
% share In spite of their prevent import- 
ance, and in the teeth of tbe desire of tbe 
trinoes themselves to have them thrasbed 
Out by expert investigation, tbe States 
Inquiry Committee has done nothing with 
regard to these matters and taken no evidence. 
In utter disregard of the real reqnirements 
Of the situation, to confine the inquiry of 
the Committee to the very limited purpose 
of reporting on tbe relations between the 
rulers o! tbe States and the British Govern* 
loeot shows a lamentable lack of appreciation 
of the real needs of tbe country. 

July 4, mR. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAK 

Br MAJOR B. D. BASG, i m s {Reid) 


T he British jingoes bad hardly ceased 
clapping their bands at what they 
regarded as a brilliant performance by 
tbe actors of tbeir creed on the stage of 
Afghaovstaa. than that afate presented other 
scenes which seemed almost to stupefy them. 
The tragedy was now being played oat to the 
end. The principal actor. Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, for whose installation on tbe state of 
Afghanistan so much money and so many 
lives were spent, met with a fate which fully 
justified the apprebension of tbe the late Ameer 
Sher All In deciining to permit tbe location 
of British officers in bis dominion os^agents 
of the British Government 

The Oundamnk treaty signed on 26th 
May, 1879 permitted the British Oovemroent 
to station a British officer at CabuL Sit 
Lonis Cavagnari was chosen by Lord Lytton 
as an envoy to the new *Aroir. ‘He took up 
his residence at Bala Hissar. When Ata 


Maharaad was the British Agent at Cabnl 
he had no medical officer to attend to him, 
Uo escort to protect bis person and no 
Secretary to write to bis dictation. Bat to 
Rive great importaoca to the position of the 
British agent m tbe sigut of the people 
of Afghanistan, Cavagnan was furnished by 
the Government of India with s secretary, 
vyho was a member of tbe Indian Civil 
Service, a medical officer named Surgeon 
^elly, an escort of twenty-five sowars and 
fifty sepoys of the guides corps and also 
ano‘her British officer named Lieutenant 
ElamiUon. in command of the escort Ata 
Aluhamad's agency did not cost India one- 
tenth the amount which tbe British 
embassy now did. The embassy proved a 
failure. Ata Uuhamad used to mix with the 
People of Afghanistan and thus his informa- 
tions were first hand. Gut the Eoglish 
envoy, with the characteristic hold-aloof-ness 
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of his race, bad to eraploy a large band of 
spies to collect icforiDatioD. Ho was at tho 
mercy of others. Hence those who had 
protested against replacing Ata Muhamad by 
a British agent were right when they 
wrote that : — 

“It is indeed diJHcult to see in what respect a 
European Agent could have served os better^ or 
indeed, so for as tho procuring of information 
went, served us so well.”* 

No leliancQ should bo placed on tho 
informations furnished by Cavagnarl to the 
Government of India, for he did not know 
what was going on under his very nose in 
Cabul itself. Withm twelve hours of his 
last message to the Viceroy on the 2ad 
September 1879, which concluded with tho 
words “All well”, the Residency saw tho 
repetition of the scenes of 1810. Cavagnari 
met with a fate which recalled to memory 
that of Sir Alexander Burner. 

By the Treaty of Gundamuk tho new 
Amir Yakub Khan was obliged to receive 
the British embassy at Cabul Sir Bonis 
Cavagnari with his staff and escort arrived 
at Cabul on the 24tb July 1879. Yakub 
Kban showed every boaoni to the embassy. 
Cavagnari was quite pleased with tho conduct 
of Yakub Khan. That prince was a great 
friend of Cavagnari, who had no reason to 
suspect the siucerity of his protestation 
of fiiondsbip for the British Government 
SYo should be very chary iu believing 
European writers when they accused him of 
treachery. Yakub owed hii» release from 
prison and the throne of Cabul to the 
Government of India. He was not held in 
rcbpoct by bis Afghan subjects, and it 
, appears that ho was not an able mao. This 
is not to be wondered at whoa we remember 
the fact that he had spent a good many 
years of his life within the prisoU'WaUs of 
Cabal, which bad the effect of dulUng bis 
intellect 

Lord Roberts writes that towards tbo ond 
of March 1879, at the time when negotiations 
between the British Government and Yakub 
Khan were opened, the latter issued a pro- 
clamation to the IChagianis, in which Yakub 
is alleged to praise and compliment the 
Kbsgianis for their religionszeal and fidelity 
to'himsclf. Ho exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom ho was 
about to launch an irresistible force of troops 
and Ohaxis and w ’ up as 

• Causes of i 

1 \ W 


‘By Iho favor of God, and in accordance with 
the verso “Verily God has destroyed tho powerful 
ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of 
hell for evermore. Therefore, kill them to the 
extent of your ability.’ 

Lord Roberts says that this proclamation 
was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari, 
00 or about the 29tb March 1879. 

TVo are inclined to believe that this pro- 
clamation, alleged to have been issued by 
Yakub Khan, was a forgery, for it passes oar 
comprehensioo that the astute officers of the 
British Govoenmont should have held any 
intercourse with Yakub Khau after they had 
grounds to suspect bis fidelity. It seems 
clear that Cavagnari himself did not believe 
in tbo genuineness of the intercepted docu- 
ment, otherwise ho would not have reposed 
implicit faith in Yakub Khan as be did. la 
bis very last letter, dated the 30th August 
1879, received after his death, Cavagnari 
wrote to the Viceroy : — 

“I personally believe that Yakub Khan will 
turn out to be a very good ally, and that wo shall 
be able to keep him to his eogagementg.” 

Lord Roberts’ allegations and assertions 
against Yakub Kban are not worthy of mpob 
credit, since he was biassed against that an* 
fortunate Afghan prince. It was this noble 
Lord who kept Yakub Kban a prisoner while 
he came to his camp as his guest, and - 
succeeded in pursnading the Viceroy that 
Yakub Kban instigated the attack on the 
Residency at Cabul. Hence we repeat that 
Lord Roberts’ statement, oven if he were to 
swear on tbo Bible, (supposing he believed 
in the solemnity of an oath , should be taken 
with the proverbial pinch of salt, since ho 
was an inteiosted party in the transactions 
which brought on such unhappy consequojj^^ 
There is no record to prove that Cava- 
goari, like Macnaghten and Burnes, opened 
through tho agency of emigrants and other 
malcontents in Afghanistan a campaign of 
political intrigue in that country. But his 
band of spies must have been a source of 
great aaaoyanoo to the Afghan chiefs and 
f,”’" ““nmon. foifc of .Oabni. 
anj before, when Elphinstono was 
thl. lie was assured by 

,Shan chiefs that they wouid not allow 
the foreigners to meddle in the affairs of 
that they were 
alarmq ^^scord, they wore content with 
!: ^ content with blood, but 

master 

Seventy years had not prodneed any 
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cbanga in tho national charaolet o£ tbe 
Pathans. ' T&ey stiil resented the interfereoce 
of the foreigners in their country's afTitrs, 
IToreover. they saw Candhahar in the posses- 
sion of British troops, altbongh ,tha Qunda- 
mak Treaty stipulated the restoration of 
Candhahar to the Amir. 

Tho real cause or causes which prompted 
the Afghan soldiery to attack the British 
Residency will nerer be known. But from 
the fact that it was the troops irom Herat 
which headed the ontbreak, we may surmise 
that the retention of Candhahar was to 
some extent the cause of this outrage on 
the person of the English envoy at Cabal 
These Herat soldiers accused the Bcilish ol 
bad faith. The occupation of Candhahar 
must have alarmed them. As the occupa- 
tion of Quetta was the first step which led 
to the occupation of Gaodbshar, so the 
occupation of the Utter made them believe 
that the British meant to occupy some day 
Herat. At first it was given ont that the 
British troops would evacuate Candhahar by 
Ist September 1870. The first of September 
still found Candhahar in the possession of 
the British troops. Hence the Herat troops 
were confirmed in their belief that the cod- 
centration of troops at Candhahar meant an 
advance on Herat. 

On the morning of the 8rd September 
1879, the Herat troops asked for their pay 
which had fallen in arrears. The Cabal treasnry 
was almost empty. The treasurer did not 
know what to do. He was besieged by the 
troops clamoutiog for their pay. To release 
himself from these troops be pointed tbem 
out the Residency.* It is probable that by 


* This account appeal* to bo the most probable 
of all the writer has come across and heard while 
on the frontier. 

This differs, from the official version. In the 
Note issued hy the Press Coromisskner, on the 
receipt of the news of Cavsgoari’s mnrdpr at 
Simla on Cth September 1879. it 19 stated: “ITiat 
certain AUhao Reciments, which had already 
shown stroDK symptoms of. mutiny acrifost the 
Amir, had been assembled in the Bala Htssar to 
receive arrears of pay whicli they had demanded- 
They suddenly broke ont into violent mutiny and 
stoned their oflicers. They next made an attack 
on the British Residency which is inside the 
Bah llissar " . . , , 

The writer haa inquired of many lespectabja 
and edneat^ Pathau gentlemen as to the history 
of the outbreak. Their accounts differ from tlia 
official one lO many imrortaot material pmnts. 
One account was that the treasurer fold the 
soldiers that the Amir m all state affairs was 
under the ^idanco of Cavagnon and that tho latter 


^ doing tba treasurer meant to remind 
Caragnari of the payment of the subsidy 
stipalated for by the flundamok Treaty. From 
Hie official records it does not appear that 
the annual subsidy of six lakhs was ever 
Pmd to tho Ameer Yakub Khan. This amount 
Was agreed upon 

“for th® support of His Highness the Amit in 
the recovery and maintenance of his legitimate 
authonty”. 

It appears to ns that this sum should 
have been paid in advance to Yakub Kban. 
Tho finances of Afghauistan were taxed to 
the utmost to meet the expenses inseparable 
from the War. When the Amir’s troops 
Cfowdorf into the courtyard of the Residency 
■Q the Bala Hissar, clamonring for their pay. 
Sit Louis Cavagoaii became angry at their 
thus invading bun and said the matter was 
not one in which he could interfere, and 
ordered bis escort to turn tbem ont of the 
courtyard. Disappointed and ill-treated, tba 
troops broke into open mutiny. They opened 
fire on the Residency. The invasiou of their 
country by the British was still fresh in 
their memory. That invasiou brought on 
them and their families nothing but ruin, 
miseries and disasters. Smarting under such 
grievances, and tbe Herati Regiments seeing 
that the occupation of Candhahar meant an 
advance of tbe British on their oenniry 
someday, it is not to be wondered at that 
they attacked the embassy. They tried to 
attract attention to their grievances by means 
of these demonstrations. The Residency was 
set on fire; and its inmates were all hilled. 
Tbe officers and men fought very bravely, 
but to DO purpose. By the middle>ot the day, 
the Residency was a heap of ruins. 

Bat iffet wav the Ameer doing aJJ this 
while? No sooner did be hear of tbe attack 
00 the Residency than he seat his Comman- 
dw-in-Chiof, named Band Shah, to the rescue 
of the Christian officers and men besieged in 
Ibe Bala Hissar. Band Shah was severely 
wounded. Afterwards Yakub Khan sent his 
own son. He met with no better fate. It 
was not necessary for Yakub Khan to go in 


had prohibited the Amir trom payins tho troops ; 
on heancir Ihia, the men went to the Amir, vho 
is said to have ordered the treasurer . to pay me 
vn^. But the treasurer still refusing it, the 
men went to Cavaanan and demanded payment 
Gavagnari tnrned them out ; the men believing 
that the Bntish ambassador had really nrohibit- 
W the Amir from paying them, attacked the 
Residency- 
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person. Uoreover, ho ^yas prevented from 
doing so, as the Mutineers had also besieged 
him in bis palace. The Mutineers ontcrlniaed no 
re.'ipect for Yakub Khan, for he had contract- 
ed alliance with the enemies of his country 
and sold the independence of bis subjects 
to the Government of India. Thero is no 
evidence to prove that bo either instigated, 
or connived at, the attack on the Residency. 

The news of the fate of the Residency 
was conveyed to the Political officer at Ali 
Khel, named Captain Conolly, by a spy in the 
employ of Sir Louis Cavagnari. Captain 
Conolly at once telegraphed tho nows to 
General Roberts, who was at that time in 
Simla, engaged on the work of the Army 
Commission. In his work, named '‘Forty-ono 
Years in India,” Lord Roberts writes 


Cabul, and sack that city to avenge the 
fate of tho British embassy. 

Roberts loft Simla on tlie 6th September, 
1879. On reaching Ali Khel, Captain Conolly 
luindcd him the two letters from the 
Amir. 

Tho Amic osprossed his regret at the 
unfortunate events that had occurred m 
Cabul. The Amir wrote: — 


“After GoJ. I look to the Government for aid 
and advice. Sly true friendship and honesty ot 
purposo will bo proved as clear as daylwht. liy 
this misforluno I have lost my friend, tho envoy, 
and also my kingdom. I am ternbly grieved and 


“Between one and two o'clock on the morning 
of tho 5th September I was awakened by my 
wife lolling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round tho house and calllDg for some 
fime, but that no ono had answered him. 1 cot 
up, went downstairs, and taking the telegram from 
the man, brpught it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it; It proved to bo from Captain CoooUv. 


General Roberts' reply to these letters, under 
tho instructions of Lord Lytton, was very 
stiff and harsh. Ho wrote that tho British 
envoy liad been deputed to his court' as the 
Amir agreed by ono of tho articles of tho 
Qundamak Treaty to protect tho envoy and 
that the 

“British Government had been informed that 
emissaries bad been despatched from Cabul to 


opened It; It proved to bo from Captain .Conollv. rouse the country people and tribes against us, 
Political offleer at All Khel, dated mo 4th and as this action appear^ ipconsistoDt with 

beptember,-, I was paralyzed for the “friendly iolenUons," General Roberts ‘oonsldcred 

moment, but w^s roused, .by my wifo «mog out it necessary for His Highness to * ' - 
What 18 it ? la it bad news from Cabul ?••••♦• tial representative to confer • 

I replied, yes. very bad. if true. . I hone It is not’ and bis (Amir’s) object.” 


I woke my A. D. C. and sent him off at once to 
the viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings 
spread rapidly.” 

Lord Lytton was dumb-foundered and 
dazed. This attack on the embassy con- 
demned his transactions of the past three 
years and justified the predictions of Lords 
Lawrence and Noithbrook. Hurriedly, on 
that day, a. Council of War was called, 
when it was decided to telegraph Sir 

Donald Stewart who was at Candhatiar to hold 
tho place against the mutinous soldiery of 
the Amir. The Ktiyber column under Sir 
Samuel Browne bad been broken up; but 
the ICurram.Field force was still in eii;isteoco, 
under the temporary command of Brigadier 
General Durham Massy, during the absence 
of General Roberts. General Roberts at once 
telegraphed to him 

“to _ move !23rd Pionneers. 5th Gurkhas, and 
raouafain train to Shufar garden, west of pass; 
to entrench themselves there and await orders. 
Ten dciys supplies.” 

General Roberts was ordered to proceed 
at once to'Kurram, lesumehis command there 
from General Massy and change the name of' 

V , ^ ^bo Kabnl field'force, as'tbe 

object o! the force was to advance on 


I send a cunddeu* 

V..—. with him (Roboits) 

and bis (Amir’s) object.” 

Roberts relied on Qbulam Hussain Khan 
for all the reports and rumors against the 
Amir. This man bad been tho British Agent 
at Cabul and made himself obnoxious^ to 
Ameer Shere Ali. He boro a grudge against 
Shere Ali hud his family. No wonder that 
be poisoned the mind of Roberts against 
Shere AH's sou, Yakub Khan. Ghulam 
Hussain Khan’s good fortune and prosperity 
depended on creating confusion and disorder 
io Afghanistan. So bo found a good oppor- 
tunity to gain distinction and honor by 
getting Yakub Khan in trouble. Roberts also 
easily lent his ears to tho machinations of 
this low and contemptible place-huotor. This 
man succeeded in convincing Roberts "that 
the Amir was now playing us false.” 

Yakub Khan, with the characteristics of 
a simpleton which his long imprisonment had 
made him, ^ believed that matters would bo 
set light if he proceeded in person to the 
camp of General Roberts and explain all tho 
circumstances of his' case. Accordingly ho 
came on 27th September to the British camp 
at Kushi with a suite of 45 niorabors and 
an escort of 200 men. Great was bis chagrin 
whoa he found himself a prisoner in the 
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British camp. Lord Roberts writes that he 
detailed a gaard 

, “ostensibly to do him honor, bat in reality that I 
miffht be kept informed as to his moTements. 
Ua-wel«>iQ 0 cnest as he was I thought the least 
of two evils was to keep him now that wa had 
ffot him. as his presence in Cabal would be snro 
to increase the opposition I felt certain we ahonld 
encounter.” 

For oar own part, wo are opinion that 
fho opposition which the British army met 
with, was principally due to the people of 
Afghanistan believing that their sovereign 
Yakub Khan had been treacherously made 
a prisoner in the camp of the Christians. 
So many lives would never have been lost, 
and so much treasnre would never have been 
sqaandered, had the proposal made by Yakub 
Khan been acceded to. That prince asked 
the British Government to leave the matter 
of punishing the murderers of Cavagoari and 
the men of the British embassy lo bis 
hands There was nothiug unreasonable in 
this request. He considered himself to be 
a friend and ally of the British Government, 
and that aa the outrage on the British envoy 
had taken place within bis domiaion, he had 
the authority to punish the perpetrators of 
that foul deed. Supposing that a British envoy 
bad been at that time attacked and killed in St. 
Petersburg, by the enraged Russian soldiery, 
and supposing the Czar erprossed his regret 
for what bad happened in bis territory, and 
also bis willingness to inllict adequate pnoisb* 
meat on the perpetrators of the deed, would 
tbo British Government have gone to sack 
St. Petersburg to avenge the murder of 
the envoy ? one wonld ever think of 

doing such a thing. Yet the British 
Government of India did not hesitate to 
sack the capital of an ally for avenging the 
mardet of their envoy. To lend color of 
}ustiScatioD to tbeir proceeding, they even 
went to the length of not only snspecting 
the good faith of tbeir ally, bat accusing him 
of instigatiog and conniving at the foul 
deed, and making him a prisoner while be 
visited tbeir camp as their guest. 

Yakub Khan urged strongly upon the 
British Government the advisability of 
delaying the advance on Cabal, that he 
might have time to restore order amongst 
his troops, and to punish those who 
had participated in the attack^ on the 
embassy; and the innocent people in Cabnl 
with their families would suBer, if Uia 
British troops wore to march into CaboL 


But fho advisers of the Government of 
India were determined to see Cabnl sacked 
Tha prospect of Cabal in dames delighted 
the hearts of many a good Britisher. The 
correspondent of the Pioneer wrote from 
All Khel on the 28th September 1879 
‘The fate of the city (Cabnl), in case any 
opposition is shown when our army moves forward, 
should be sealed. Tha only argument an Afghan 
nnderstaods la direct and severe punishment for 
otfences committed, and the punishment should 
now be dealt without stint, even if Cabnl has to 
he sacked Not a man in the force that is now 
about fa) make tha final advance would feel other 
than the keenest pleasure in seeing Cabal 
forced, •—•••.Sunday next should see the 
British troops encamped before Cabul, and then 
will begin tha punishment of a city which is 
only connected in the surest way with the 
expansion of our power in Asia.” 

la deference, however, to the Amii’s 
wishes, a proclamation was issued, in which 
it was announced that 


“The Bntish Army is advancing on Cabul to 
tale possession of the city. If it is allowed to do 
so peacefully, well and good ; if not, the city 

will be seized by force. Every effoit 

will be made to prevent the Innoceat auCfenng 
with the guilty but it is necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be taken against useless opposl* 
tioo. 

'After receipt of this Proclamation, therefore, 
all persons found armed in or about Cabul will 
be treats as enemies of tne British Government.” 


To gnote the words of the correspondent 
of the Pioneer, Ibis proclamatioa wis issued, 

**As a test of the disposition of tlie citizens, in 
dcteinog the soldiers from attemptiog to defend 
tbe place, as their position would be untenable 
were the feeling of tha people shown to be 
against Ibem.” 

It was perhaps due to (ho issuo of this 
Proclamation that when tbe British troops 
entered Cabul, they found the city deserted. 

Neither Yakub Khan nor his army bad 
ever thought that the Bntish Goveinment, 
would again so soon plunge their country , 
into tha horrors of a war. Accordingly 
they were quite unprepared. But when tbe 
news of the imprisonment of Yakub Eban 
was made known to his soldiers, they tried 
to oppose the British advance. Bnt the 
Afghan troops, owing to the rapid advance 
of the Bniish force, bad no time to 
organize and oppose Roberts’ column. How- 
ever, on tbe 6th October 1879, a battle 
wasfongbt at Cbarasia, in which tbe Afghans 
were defeated. The road to Cabal now 
was clear. General Roberts with the British 
troops reached Cabal on the 10th October 
1879. 
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Oq the 12th October 1879, General Roberts 
invited all the leading chiefs of Afghanistan 
to a durbar hold by him on that date. They 
attended the durbar, when the gallant general 
read out to him his Proclamation, in which 
it was announced that the people of Cabal 
would be disarmed and placed under martial 
law. Ho said : — 

“It would be but a just and fitting reward * * 
if the city of Cabul were now totally destroyed 
and its very name blotted out. But the great 
British eovernment is ever desirous to temper 
iustice with mercy, and I now announce to the 
inhabitants of Cabal that the full retribution for 
their oiTence will not be exacted, and the city 
will be spared. Nevertheless it is necessaiw that 
they should nnt escape all penalty, and that the 
paoisliraont iuflicted should be such as will be 
felt and remembered. Therefore, such of the city 
buildings as nnw interfere with the proper military 
occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in 
it, will be at once levelled with the ground, and 
further a heavy fine, the amount of which will be 
notified hoieafter, will be imposed upon the io* 
habitants, to ho paid according to their several 
capabilitios. This punlshinent. inflicted upon the 
whole city, will not. of course, absolve from 
further penalties those whose individual guilt 
will be held hereafter proved. A full and search'’ 
ing inquiry will bo held into the circumstances 
of the Into outbreak, and all persons convicted 
of bearing a part in it will bo dealt with according 
to their deserts. I further give notice to all tliat 
in order to provide for the restoration and main* 
tooance of order, tho city of Cabul and the 
surrounding country to a distance of ten miles 
are placed under maitial law. With the consent 
of tho Amir, a military governor of Cabul will bo 
appointed to administer justice, and to punisn 
with a strong band all evil-doers. For the 
future tho carrying of dangerous weapons, whether 
swords, knives, or fire-arms, wiihin the streets of 
Cabul, or within a distance of five miles from tho 
city gatps, is forbidden, Alter a week from the 
date ol tins Pcocisiastian, any person found armed 
within these limits will bo liable to the penalty 
of dcatli. — Finslly, I notify that I will give 
a reward of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person 
whether soldier or civiltao, c.ncerncd in lliq 
attack on the BriilisU embassy, or for such informa* 
tioQ us may Ic.id directly to his capture, •- ” 

TlioDarbiir did not pass olT without im* 
prisoning some of (ho important ofiicorsln the 
employ of tho Afghan Uuler. General Roberts 
asked tho Wozir, tho Mustaufi. Zaliiga Khan 
(fathi-r*iD'law of the Amir), and his brothor 
Zakariah Ehau to stay as ho wished to speak 
lo Uicnr, 

'They doubllcss thought Uiat they 'wero to bo 
coaiuUtd on questions of high policy, but their 
cliaatin waj Kreit when they were told lliat they 
have iQ rcnuin ns prisoners unld their conduct 
IaJ won thoroughly Investigated".* 


*~ExttM:t from the letter of the corrcspomlcat 


This in plain language meant a treacherous 
act which tho gallant general practised 
with an easy conscience. 

The measures adopted by tho enraged 
Europeans engaged in the task of suppressing 
tho Indian Mutiny of 1857, now found 
favor with General Roberts and his 
officers. As soon as Cabul was captured, a 
military commission, consisting of throe 
military officers, was appointed, with the 
object of trying all those persons who were 
concerned in tho attack on tho Residency or 
those who oQered armed resistance to the 
advance of the British troops with tho Amir 
under their protection on Cabul. This com- 
mission pronounced the sentence of death on 
all those who wore brought before it. It 
was a pleasant occupation for British 
officers and men to see poor Afghans hanged 
day after day. Tho correspondent of the 
Pioneer wrote on tho 23rd October 1879 : — 


“Ten o’clock is the hour at which men are 
generally hanged : and now daily, a httio crowd 
of soldiers, campdoltowers, and traders from the 
city gathers near the 72ad quarter-guard. •» Tho 
soldiers m shirtsleeves and with tho favourite short 
pipe in their mouths, betray but famt curiosity, 
looking upon the culprits with hearty contempt 
and onty regiotful that they have not had to meet 
them ID fair fight." 

All tbo sentences pronounced by the com- 
mission wore confirmed by ^ Qonoral Roberts, 
harshly and executed within twenty»four 
hours. The proceedings of_ tho commission, 
at last, attracted the attention of tho public 
in Eogland, and General Roberts’ conduct 
^as very severely criticized. Roberts’ 
proclamatioD of tho prize-money of Ks. 50 
mado roauy a poor and hungry Afghan 
accuse their onomios and thus oaru tho reward. 
Tho leaders woro not captured. To quote 
again ttio correspondent of tho IHonccr , — 


it U1BJ.U3 oue Bxa'peraicu to see tho rank 
being marched .,11 to 
ci«uuop. while their leaders are still at Uuro 
.^d but fow of the Cabul rabble havo S 
brought to account. One grows sick of han-mc 
ten common men u d-iy." 


iwveiw aiimary Law had tho efioet of 
quieting Cabul, for 


187» ' Camp SUiSobb, I2U. OctoW 
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infxodaced into onr policy. ••• Whether we with- 
draw a^iain or not there will be the tale of lives 
taken by our hanemen still to be counted over jn 
the city and the villages.” * 

General Roberts bad after all to yield to 
the clamoar raised against bis banging the 
innocent and the guilty alike provided that 
a few witnesses swore as to their taking 
part in the attack on the Residency or the 
resistance against the advance ot the British 
on Cabal. On the 12th November 1879, he 
issued bis proclamation of amnesty in which 
be withdrew the offer of reward as 
announced by him in the Durbar on (be 
12lh October. His blood-thirstiness was 
satiated with the judicial murder of many 
men carried on uninterruptedly for a period 
of one month. The hanging of those men 
who fought for tbelr hearths and homes by 
resisting the advance of the British on 
Cabal will always remain an indelible stain 
on the character of General Roberts niid the 
Government he was serving under. He knew 
fully well that the Amir was a prlsouer 
is bis camp. He knew also that the people 
of Afgbanistau who resisted his advaoce bad 
good reasons for believing that the Amir 
had been made a prisoner by bim while be 
visited hU camp as his guest. Kaowtag all 
these facts, it puzzles us to understand, bow 
General Roberts could honestly and conscien- 
tiously proclaim to tbe people of Afgha- 
nistan 

“I hold ont no promise ol pardon to those who, 
welt koowioK the Amir’s position in tho Bntisb 
caiao, instigated the troops and people of 
Cabul to take up arms against the British troops. 
They have been guilty of wilful rebellion against 
the Ameer’s auChoiitv, and they will be consider^ 
and treated aa rebels -Hhcievei toui^’' 

The special commission consisting of 
Colonel Haegregor, Dr. Beliad and Mahammad 
Hayat Khau. appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of YakabKhan and those high officers 
of Afghanistan whom General Roberts 
treachcrouslyumprigoned in the Durbar on tbe 
i2th- October 1879, carried on their proceed- 
iugs within closed doors. Witnesses were 
examined by the members of the oommission, 
but the accused had no opportunity to cross- 
examine them or know the nature of their 


* The Pionier rorrespondent in his letter dated 
12Ui November 1879. 


evidence. The character of at least ono 
member of the commission, that of ITahara- 
mad Hayat Khan, was not above suspicion. 
It was hoped that in due course the govern- 
ment would publish a connected narrative 
of the events of the Cabal affairs and the 
world at large would then be able to judge 
on what basis of proof suspicions against 
Yakub Khan and his ministers had rested. 
Contrary to expectation no such narrative 
has ever been published. But Roberts writes 
that the perusal of the proceedings satisfied 
him that Yakub and his ministers were 
guilty of all those crimes which he bad 
suspected against them. He recommended their 
doportstlon to India. Lord Lyttou, as he was 
bound to do, approved of Roberts’ recommen- 
dation, so the unhappy prince, whose only 
fault was that he placed implicit trust in 
tbe good faith of tbe British Government, 
was despatched by double marches to India 
on tbe lat December 1879 With bis depar- 
ture. tbe future of Afghbanlstan looked very 
gloomy. It seemed as if tbe Afghans were 
to lose their iodependeoce for ever, 
The governDient of India appeared to 
take over charge of Afghanistan on the 
alleged voluntary abdication of its throne 
by Yakub Kbau. Robeits’ ptoclamation of 
the 2bth October 1879, left hardly any 
doubt in the minds of tbe Afghan people 
what tbe future government of their country 
would be like. In this proclamation, it was 
announced 

’that the Amir having of his own fiee will 
abdicate, has left Afghanistan without a Govern- 
ment. Iq consequence of tbe shameful outrage 
upon its envoy and suite tbe Bntisdi Government 
has been compelled to oocupy ‘by forte of arms 
Cabal, the captiaJ, and taka military possession 
ol other parts of Afeanistan. ••• Thu British 
Government desires that the people shall be 
treat^ with justice and benevolence, and that 
their religtoQS feelings and customs be respected. 
— The Bnush Government after cocsoltaucn 
with the pnncipal Birdars, tnbal chiefs, and others 
represenUng the interests and wishes of the various 
prormces and cities, will declare Us will as to the 
tuture permanent arrangement to be made for the 
good government of the people.” 

It is Bald that the Disraeli (or rather 
Beaconsfield) Uinistry caused the Govern- 
ment of India to authorize Osneral Roberts 
to issue this proclamation. Afghanistan now 
was Tiitually made a British province. 
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So long the Amir Takab Khan’s authority ' 
Was proclaimed as justifying all the acts of 
General Roberts ; it was given out that 
the British army was advancing on Cabut 
to pnnish the rebels against His Highness. 
Bat on reaching Cabul, General Roberts 
changed his tactics. The presence of the 
Ameer in the British camp served the 
gallant Christian general a great and use* 
fnl purpose. It facilitated hia advance on 
Cabul. But now it was necessary to get 
lid of him, for in no other w’ay was it 
possible to make Afghanistan a Biitieh 
territory. In bis work on forty-one years 
in India, Lord Roberts writes “the Amir 
was in my camp ready to agree to what- 
ever I might propose.” So it dees not 
require ranch intelligence to understand 
that Roberts proposed to the Ameer to abdi- 
cate the throne of Afghanistan. 


ScCTCtary. had with lus hiehness at ray request 
on the 23rd October, he emd, refemng to the 
subject of tho Amirship : T call God and tne 
Koran to witness, and eveiy thing ,a ilusalman 
holds sacred, that my only desire is to be set 
free, and end my days in liberty. ••• ••• ••• i 
earnestly beg to bo set free.” 

From this it appears that ho abdicated 
the throne oither by having been persuaded 
to do so by Roberts, or that the imprison- 
ment in the British camp bad. become so 
nnbcarablo to him that he earnestly, begged 
to be set ‘free so that ho might end his 
days in liberty, and thereforo ho was even 
■willing to abdicate the throne of Afghanis- 
tan. That Yakub Khan’s abdication was 
not quite voluntary would appear clear to 
any ooe irbo roods batryeen tbo Jines of the 
letter written by the correspondent of the 
P/o>tcer from Camp Siah Sung, on the 28th 
October 1879, when ho wrote : 


‘ My doubts as to what policy I ought to per- 
sne’, writes Lord Roberts, “with regard to \aEub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the 
moroiDg ot tho 12th. October* Ha came to my 
tent before I was dressed, and askod for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. 
My Royal visitor, then and there announce 

that he had come to resign the Amir-sbip. 

Uts life, ho said, bad been most miserable, and be 
would rather be a piasa-cutter in \he EoRlish 
camp than ruler of Afghanistan.” 

This reads like a dramatic performance 
carelully rehearsed before and merely 
enacted by the Amir at the bidding of 

Roberts to make tho world bcllove that bo 

abdicated the throne of Afghanistan ont of 
bis free will. Does it not appear very 
reraarkablo that the Amir ehonld have 
voluntarily abdicated bis throne on the day 
of Iho Durbar and Ibo iraprisonment of bis 
ministers and relatives on mero suspicion ? 
Tho coincidence is so signiScantthat none but 
a fool would belioTO that YaVnb abdicated 
tbo thioQo on tbo 12th October out of 
his freo will and choice. 

Tho ofTidal records do not mention why 
Yakub Khan was led to tako such an 

unusual step. Wo aro not furnished with 

any satisfactory reply to tho question, 
“What mado Yakub Kban tako such a step”? 
In a footnote to his work above referred 
to, Roberts writes. 

“At on ioterview which Majcr llBStirc5, the 
pjiUical oClccr, and W. Durood, 

. . • ,pn Ihp same day tl2lh. Oct ) Roberts held 
I I® whoo, as narvat^ 

mtx*icr oa, tho Amirs mlautcro aej lathcron-Iaw 
weto imrttioncd by tho Kallaal OcncraL 


“This morning onlv did it become publicly 
known that Yakub Khan bad abdicated the 
Amirship. 

_"Up io this afternoon ii was helmed that ins 
Ex'Amir was acting in good faith hut wilhin 
the last few hours we have had reason to change 
our opintoiu 

To-day has been niarhed by^ a nm change of 
front o» the i>arl of Yakub Ahan. ff7iotctyr /ns 
fears or suspicions may be, Ue has withdrawn 
so far from his position of the 12th,— that he 
luis conleniplatea flight to TUrlnstan, Such at 
least, is too iDforuiai>on gCDeraliy behoved to 
havo been received : and the action taken this ,'itter> 
n-xm proves that ho lias so far committed Iihucctf 
as to reopaidize his future freedom. About flvo 
o'clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of his servants pitoued about it ; bis 
guard was increased to forty British soldiers, 
and instead ot Uvo sentries there are now four 
lacing to and fro with fixed bayonets. A fitth 
sentry is within tho tent itself, and ibo Ex-Amir 
is as close a pnsoner as lio can ba niada Tour 
personal attendants only aro now allowed to bun. 
and these, also, are under guard.” 

Tiio sentences italicised in tho above 
passage bear a very significant commentary 
on tho alleged voluntary abdication 
of tho Ihrouo of Afghanistan by Yakub 
Khan. On tho 2Sth October 1879, wheu 
DOWS was received that Lord Lyttoa bad 
approved of tho abdication by Yakub, it was 
considered a stroko of policy to closely 
confino that unforlunato Afghan Princo because 
it was alleged that ho contemplated flight to 
Tmkc.stan! Yakub’s voluntary abdication 
resembles on all fours tho abdtc.ation of tho 
thiono of Kashmir by tho Dogra Princo of 
thcHappy Valley in Ibb'J, vsith this exceptiou 
that whilo tho public know, thanks to 
llradlaugh and Digby, bow tho latter was 
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obliged to tako that step by tbo machtoations 
of tho British Resident, the trno accoant 
of Yakub’s abdication is still enshrondcd in 
mystery. Roberts -was ptejadiced against 
Yakub and suspected him of conniTiog at; 
if not instigating, the attack on the Residency 
at Bala Hissar. Ho writes in his “Forty-ono 
Years in India” that the truth of tho murder 
of Caragnari could not bo di<:cQTered, as the 
people were afraid to gire evidence fearing 
that they would be punished for so doing on 
the withdrawal of the British Force from 
Afghanistan and on the restoration of the 
authority of Yakub. The Pionccr^s corres- 
pondent wrote on the 2Qth October 1879 
horn Camp Siah Sung ; 

*‘It has been no easy matter to collect evidence 
in Eabnl, many wKoesses being afraid of atler 
consersuences, it they bora testimony to the 
coo'lnct ot men under suspicion We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the daradon of 
onr stay here, and once our protection over our 
well-wishera is removed, their fate mav be readily 
imaainvd. There ‘3 no one who cherishes revenge 
more fervently than an Afghao, and every wit- 
ness would be marked down by the hmsmen of 
those against whom he bad appeared,” 

Does It not appear theo clear that it was 
considered political expediency by Lord 
Roberts to make Yakub Elian abdicato the 
throne in order to facilitate tho task of the 
Military Commission of Inquiry which bad 
been appointed on the very day the British 
Force occupied Kabul ? Roberts suspected 
Yakub and bis ministers as accomplices in 
the mnrdcr of Cavagnari. To prove that bis 
suspicions were well-grounded, ho made Yakub 
take tbo suicidal step, very likely under 
threats and promises, just as it is not au 
uncommon thing in India for the police to 
extort confessions from suspected persons. 
Roberts never concealed the fact that he 
Euspecied Yakub and therefore kept him a 
prisoner in his camp. On the 23rd October, 
the same correspondent to whom reference has 
already been made, and who was on that 
dale ignorant of the fact that Yakah Khan 
bad been made to abdicate tho throne, wrote: 

' Oar relations with the Amir are on a diOhrent 
footing, though it woald puzzle a Bussian diplo- 
matist to sas wlmt is the basis of onr policy. It 
is a mixture of suspicion, forbejranco and 
contempt. Once Yakub Khan bad thrown himself 
upon our protection and disowned the acts of the 
mutineers, his personal safety was assured, and 
this no doubt was his first aim. But how mach 
further did ho mean to go ? That he heartily 
desired his turbulent regiments to be puoished 
one can well believe, and that he sebemed to save 
Cabal from the fate it had courted is qmte 


possible : bat nnlsss an accomplic-o in 
weir acts, ha conid not hive expected that 
nis most trusted ministers and kinsmen 
would be arrested and himself confined 
to our camp. Hero ho must see our suapicion 
peeping out ; but then mark our forbearance. In 
onr proclamations rebellion against the Amir has 
reen cited as worthy of death ; we are living upon 
tribute grain collected as duo to him . the citizens 
of Cabal Jiava been declared ‘rebels against His 
Highness.' and our _ Military Governor of tho city 
18 'admioisteriog justice "and punishing with a 
atroag hand, all evil-doers’ with his ‘consent.’ 
The Aoiiv’s authority is proclaimed as iaslificaiion 
for many of our acts ; and vet at the same time 
we loot his citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of 
war. all guns and mtioitions of iiar; our 
campfollowers are macqucradiog m the warm 
uniforms of Afghan Highlanders. This is the 
feature of contempt in our policy. The drift 
ot evidence sppms now fairly in his (Amir Yakub 
khan’s) favour.” 

But when the abdication of the Amit 
became known ‘the drift of evidence” was 
all agdiost bin) The game coirespoudeot, 
writing on the 301h October 1879, says : 

‘There is no bottom to the well in which 
Afghan truth was sunk ages ago, and it 
18 disbeattvnmg to sound it now. The «• 
Amir’s partisans have hed honestly enough to 
shield their master, while be waa still piotooted 
by us : but now that he is a nonentity and all 
semblance of power has passed from him, there 
may bo a change in their attiudo. They have a 
certain rule of faithfulness to their salt: out when 
they Bee tbeir Chief ane&led without a word ol 
warning, after being allowed to move freely among 
us for weeks, their fouitude may not be equal to 
the emergency, and 'hey may seek to purchase 
(bcir own safety by voluntary disclosaies.” 

Whether these witnesses spoke the troth 
when they gave evidence against Yakub, is 
a matter which they and their conscience 
aloDO know, but this much is certain that 
they purchased their own safety by so doing 
because such evidence was pleasing to the 
prejudiced minds of the military ofScers 
wbo had occupied Afghanistan. 

Lord Roberts writes ; 

"The pro’ress (of the Inquiry Commission) bad 
been slow, psTtirnlrly when examination touched 
OB Xhe part Yakub Khan had played lu the 
tragedy : witnesses were afraid to give evidence 
openly until they were convinced that he would 
Dot be re-established in a position to avenge 
himselL” 

So then it is evident that to get "tho 
witnesses to give evidence openly against 
Yakub Khan" it was necessary to assure 
them that that prince would never again 
rule over them. Sneh is the story of tho 
“rolanlary abdication of the throne of 
Afghanistan by Yaknb Khan.” 
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I 

T he recorameadattons made by the Special 
Commission on the Ceylon Constitntioo 
presided over by the Earl of Donough- 
inoro, are, as I antininated in an article 
entitled Ceylon’s Political Emancipation 
printed in the issue of this Review for July 
1927. meant to strengthen the hands of the 
bureaucracy in the Island, which is still 
predominatingly British. If those proposals 
are adopted, such power over the permanent 
officials as, through the holding of the purse 
strings, the existing L^^gislative Council has 
managed to acquire, will completely disappear 
and the public servants, instead of being 
under complete parliamentary control as ' 
they aie in Britain and tlie solf^goveroiog 
Dominions, will become a law unto thorn* 
selves, owing no Tosponsibility to anv Ceylo* 
noso individual or organization. The Governor 
who, according to statements publiclv made 
by the present iocambeot of that office and 
by his predecessor, had, to the natural course 
of coDStitntional ovolution in the Island, 
become practically powerless, is not to 
become a figaro'hcad, as in the caso of 
the Tepresentatives of the King in the 
Dominions, but is to be armed with forraid- 
ablo powers which, it is expressly stated, 
are to bo created, for actual use and not 
for mere ornamentation. 

In view of the circumstances in which 
the Commission was appointed, nothing else 
conld havo been expected. As I noted in 
“Coyion’s Political Emancipation,” it was 
called into being at the request of a British 
prO'Consul (Sir Hugh CliiTard) who, according 
to bis own statemeut, “bad left bis own 
country at iho ago of soventeen” ; since 
then had spent only “an aggregate of ninenty 
rnontlis in” the land of his birth ; and had 
not stepped into “the House of Commons 
more than a dozen times in the last forty 
-ono years.” Having reached bis sixty-Brst 
year while tnling British ' possessions in 

Ttprotlncliou and tiansUlion in 
^ Auibw couolrics strictly reserved by 


Asia and Africa, he had acquired the teul- 
porament aud habits associated with personal 
rule and bad developed an antipathy toward 
the parliamentary typo of Government. During 
the short period that bo was Governor of 
Ceylon he naturallv chafed at such power 
as the Legislative Council exorcised ; as, 
indeed, did the other British permanent offioials. 
Speaking for them quite as much as for 
himself, be declared at a dinner party that 
the existing Constitution gave the Un-o9icial 
Members of that Council “complete liberty 
to paralyse the Executive at any momeut 
by declining to vote supplies.’' 

The Toferencd that tbe Colonial Office 
made to the Commission that it appointed in 
conformity with the plea put forward 
by that pto^cvinsul showed that the virus 
bad taken effect. That Commission was in- 
structed. , . .V 

“To visit Coylon and repeat on tho woiklna of 
the existing Constitution and on any aifuculties 
of administration which may have arisen in con- 
nection with it { to consider any proposals for 
tbe revision of tbe Constitution that may be put 
forward, and to report what, u any, amendments 
of tho Order in Council now m force should bo 

An examiuatioD of tbeso instructions 
shows that tho Commission was not 
appointed for detormioing ways and means for 
devolving further powers upon the Ceylonese. 
The people in the Island had not, in fact, 
asked for such devolution. They, on tho 
contrary, felt that the existing Constitution 
wonld not bo changed for at least ton years. 
A statement to that effect was mado by 
tho Duke of Devonshire, then presiding 
over the Colonial Office in the ’despatch in 
wbicb ho comniunicafed bis final dcclsfoa 
regarding the last series of reforms. 

If any Coyloncso individual or association 
bad pressed for constitutional reform 
the Colonial Office would bavo lost no time 
in issuing a ukaso pointing to that declara* 
tion and refusing to roopon tho question 
betoro the expiry of the proscribed period, 
My until 1983. Tho officials, however, wished 
lor Iheir own purposes, to put the Conalitn- 
the melting pot and they treated 
that pronouncomont as a scrap of paper. 
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Tbo ColoQijl Otnce must liave Gxcerci&ed 
great care in choosing ttie men to whom 
coDid bo entrusted, the task of re-writing 
Cevlon’s Constitution so th.>t the officials 
would DO longer be in the grip of the Cey- 
lonese legislators. As the sequel shows no 
better selection could hare been made to 
ensure that object. 

The Earl of Donoughroore, whom the 
Colonial Office placed at the head of the 
inqniry, was Irish by descent and British 
by edncation and residence. As Chairman of 
Committees of the Hoase of Lords he bad 
bad great experience in dealing with ques- 
tions of highly controTGtaial character and 
bad acqnired much tact in handling men. 
He, for that reason, had been specially 
selected from among tho members of the 
Conserratire Party by Edwin Samuel Moo- 
tague to accompany him on hia visit to 
India for the purpose of consulting Lord 
Chelmsford and other officials in regard to 
constitutional reforms. Doting 1921. when 
Lloyd George was talking of baring '‘murder” 
m Ireland ‘^by the throat” and Earl of Birkeu- 
head was declaring war to the knife against 
the “Irish rebels,” the Iiish blood iloffiog 
in Lord Doaougbmore's reins caught fire 
aud be, I am told, joined bands with sereral 
others to bring warfare to end and hare 
the issues outstanding between tbe Irish 
and tbe British settled by consent 

Sir Uathew Nathan, who was associated 
with tho Eatl of Dononghmore in the Coyloo 
enquiry, is a Liberal of a type that has 
virtually disappeared. Nearly a quarter of 
a cenlnty ago, when 1 was in joaraaVism 
in Hongkong, ha was Governor of that Colony 
and was esteemed by every one I koew as a 
man of kindly disposition. After leaving 
Hongkong he held high office in other parts 
of the Empire, including Australasia and 
Ireland. 

Sit Geoffrey Butler, who was also appointed 
to tbe Special Commission, comes of a family 
two members of which Sir Harconrt and Sir 
Montagu have held governorships of Indian 
provinces. He belongs to that group of 
young Conservatives who call themselves 
“Tory-Democrats.”, A man of exceptional 
abiUty, be has a charming tuannec, as I can 
attest from personal experience. 

The only other member of the Special 
Commission. Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, is a 
Socialist of tho mild variety known as Fabian. 

51-4 


He went to the war wiih Edwin Arnold's 
Light of Asia in his pocket and came back 
with a Military Cross. He entered tho House 
of Cottsmons after I had left England ; but 
when I came across him in Canada year 
before last, especially after renewing his 
acquaintance in Ceylon, I formed the belief 
that he would not remain a Labour back- 
bencher for long. Ha has the Scotsman’s 
canniness, great social talents and untiring 
Industry ; and if ha has half a chance he will 
go very far 

Ihe Colonial Office appointed Mr. F. A. 
Clolterbuck, one of its most competent Civil 
Servants, as Secretary to the Commissiou. 

These, then, were the men who were asked 
to find a way to get over tbe difficulties 
that grated upon the nerves of an Orient- 
tdized British pro-consul, as, indeed, they 
roused resentmeot m British Officials in 
general who had come out to nil& Ceyloo, 
not serve her. After reading their report I 
bavo not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that they showed rare ingenuity in perform- 
ing that task I oanaot conceive of any set 
of men who would have done tha very 
difficult )ob entrusted to them more efficiently. 

m 

Two separate streams ruu through the 
pages of the report tendered by the Donongh- 
moru Coffloissiou to the Colonial Office. One of 
them IS "ptofessjon.” The other is “perform- 
ance.” Or one may be called "good intentions” 
and the other “recommendations.’' Tbe two 
run side by side, but never mingle. To the 
end of tho volume they remain quite distinct. 

Tti 0 good intootions expressed by tbe 
EUrl of Donoughmoio and his colleagues do, 
them credit. They profess to give the' 
Ceylonese virtually all the powers of res- 
ponsible goverument “the responsibility of 
maoaging their own internal affairs, subject 
only to certain safeguards in the back- 
ground”, as they say. They tell them 
that they do not propose to reserve 
any subjects of administration, or to divide 
tbe Budget into compartments. They are not 
enamoured of the Indian device of dyarchy, 
which Mr. Lionel Curtis claims was invented 
by Sir William Duke of tbe Indian Civil 
Service and later of tbe India Office, but 
whii^ Sit C. P. Bamaswami Ijet declares, is 
as old as Home. Neither the Chairman nor 
his coUeagnes, would in any case, touch it 
with a ten foot pole. (So they say). Subject 
to a few constitutional safeguards and some 
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reserve power to be used by the Goveraor 
in critical momeats, they propose to mate 
the Ceylonese supremo iu the managetnente 
of their owu aSairs. These ate indeed senti- 
ments worthy of respect 

Perhaps because I have spent so large a 
portion of toy life in Britain, I am a matter- 
of-fact man. I do not, therefore, wish to 
delve into tho good intentions expressed by 
the Commissioners, but confine myself to a 
searching examination of tho recommendations 
that they have actually made. 

Such an analysis shows that both in 
respect of composition and functions, 
the Commissioners have recommended the 
creation of a system which if it comes 
into being, should became known as the 
“Donougbmore dyarchy.” Their proposals, 
if adopted as they stand, would abridge 
the legislative powers enjoyed by the 
Ceylonese under the present Oonstitutton in 
many matters, instead of giving them now 
powers. They would particalarly make it 
iraposslblo for any Ceylonese to exercise 
any control whatever over the Executive, 
and if the Ceylonese who, under the 
Donougbmore dispensation, ate called to 
office or become mombeca of the projected 
State Coancil, show any spark of manhood, 
administrative complexities and crises would 
bo inevitable. 

These are conclnsions which the pornsal 
of the Donooghmore Commission report have 
forced upon me. I have nothing to do^ with 
Ceylon politics and I am personally biased, 
if anything in favour of the Commissioners. 


IV 

I shall DOW proceed to state the reasons 
which have made me arrive at these 
conclusions. 

— First, as to tho Donoughmoro dyarchy : 

Tho organ of Goveroment that the 
Commissioners propose to sot up in Coyloo 
will consist of two separato elemonU. One 
will bo white, tho other will bo brown. Hie 
dilTorontiation in colour and race wonld 
hardly matter if (he whito section wore 
recruited from tho permanent population of 
the Island and wero it not there merely for a 
lirao for gainful pnrposos. 

Tho two sections will bo different io 
other respects as ■ wcU. A part of tbo 
gOTerning body will neither be appointed by 
not will it bo answerable to any authority 
|n Ceylon. Utcu tho emolnmonts of tho 
members composing it will bo outsido tbo 


control of the legislature, which in fact, will 
not be able to enforce its will upon them. 
Persons composing the other section will, 
on the other hand, have their roots sunk in 
Ceylon’s soil and thoir tenure of office wiil 
depend entirely upon the pleasure of the 
State Council, as the new legislature is to 
be called. 

If these arrangements aro not of adyarchic 
character, I should like to know what a 
dyarchical institution really is. 

Group number one, irremovable by tho 
Ceylon legislature, is to consist of three 
permanent officials. They are to be known as 
Officers of State. Each of them will receive 
emoluments upon a scale determined by the 
Colonial Office, will be answerable for bis 
actions to that Office through its agent iu 
Cavlon — the Governor — and will look to that 
Officeforthe protcctionof his interests while ho 
is in the Island. Yet all the three are to be 
superimposed upon the legislature. None of 
them is to have the privilege of voting, bnt 
each of them is to enjoy the status of a 
Minister. 

The second gronp may or may not consist 
entirely of Ceylonese. It is expected that a 
number of Britons ongagod io gromag tea 
or rubber or other products in the Island 
will be returned by certain oonstituenoles 
and one or more of them may be called to 
roinistorial office. Whether that development 
fakes place or not, the seven Ministers are 
to owe responsibility to tho State Council, 
and are not to be laws unto themselves, as 
the OfRcers of State will inevitably be. 

Peculiar devices have boon improvised 
by (he Donoughmoro Commission for the 
appointment of the Ministers. To understand 
their natnre, it is necessary to know some- 
tbinp of tho projected. State Council. It is to 
consist of : 

(a) tho aforementioned three Officers of 
Stato : 

(bl sixty-fivo members elected by various 
coostitnoncios upon an exclusively territorial 
basis : and 

(c) some twelve members, of whom as 
many os six may bo non-official Britons, to 
bo ^minated by tho Governor. 

^0 Coancil is to sit in Brecutivo as well 
as Legislalivo Session. 'Immediately after 
asscrrbling tbo elected and nominated 
members (some soroaty-soron in number) 
are to resolve themselves into seven 
commiUoos. Each of those committees is to 
elect its own President, and that person, 
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if ihe Govtnior has no objection to him, 
will enjoy tho status of a Minister. (The 
italics are mine) 

This new-fangled system will naturally 
make it impossible for evea those Ministers 
who are not merely in the legislature hot 
are also of it, to bo responsible in the 
manner in which Ministers are responsible 
to Parliament at Westminster or in any of 
the Dominions. Each Executive Committee 
being mandatory and in no sense advisory, 
13 to bold the poor Minister in the hollow 
of its band. He nevertheless is to be 
“individually responsible," together with his 
respective committee, “to the Council for the 
direction and control of the department” 

It IS difficult to understand why the 
Minister should be indhidually held res- 
ponsible for acta which may have originated 
with the Committee or which may have been 
forced upon him. 

The Commissioners have been so chary 
of giving details in respect of this system 
and the language they employ m giving 
such particulars as they have vouchsafed 
is so amhiguoua that it U impossible to UU 
what the^ mean wbeu, is addition to making 
each Minister individually respoosible, they 
make him respoosible together with bis 
Executive Committee as well. Just what 
they mean passes my uoderstaodiog. Perhaps 
it passes their understanding, too : for other 
parts of the report show that when a thing 
IS intelligible to them they do not lack the 
gift of language to make it clear to others. 

The Commissioners justify the creation of 
these seven standing Committees on the plea 
that political parties do not at present exist 
in Ceylon and they can come into being only 
along racial and religious lines. I do not 
agree with the latter assumption, since the 
line of political cleavage is already visible 
to any person who comes to look beneath the 
snrface. The system which Lord Donoughmore 
and bis colleagnes propose will arttfiaally 
split the state council into seven more or less 
water-tight compartments. 

It is idle to ask if any Ceylonese with a 
spaik of manhood would assume office under 
a system so manifestly unfair. A Minister- 
ship has great glamour even loi persons 
belonging to nations that have not been in 
subjection for centuries as has been the case 
with the Ceylonese. The Commissioners have 
besides, recommended a salary of Rs. 27,000 
per annum — an amount which few Ceylonese 
who have not inherited or married money 


are able to earn. The suggestion that they 
have conveyed that they were offering Ceylon 
a form of government more democratic tbaa 
that which exists in any country in Europe 
or America, moreover, tickles the fancy 
especially of some of the younger politicians 
who have yet to cut their wisdom teeth. I 
can, therefere, conceive that the Ceylonese 
will be falling over one another in the 
scramble for ministerships. 

U IS more profitable to tarn from these 
speculations to the recommendations made by 
the Commissioners which, if adopted, would 
enable tho three permanent officials who, 
nitbout being made responsible to the State 
Council, are to be given the status of 
Ministers, to be able to administer tbe res- 
pective depaitments placed in their charge. 
To explain why they are thus merciful to 
their own countrymen — for it is not to bo 
assumed for a moment that Ceylonese are 
normally to be appointed to bold one or more 
of these offices of State— tbe Earl of Donougb- 
more and bis associates put foinard tbe plea 
that “tbe functions of these officers will be 
largely advisory and tbe activities of their 
departments implementary of tbe decisions of 
the Council.” 

V 

These words have a soothing sound. I 
have, however, lived too long among the 
firitisb to be lolled into scmnoleooe by such 
Jingles. What is precisely their import ? 

An ezamioation of the functions that tbe 
Donoughmore Commission reserve to these 
irresponsible officers of State — I am merely 
using coDstitntional phraseology and— those 
that they propose to transfer to their collea- 
gues elected to the Council and responsible 
to it ID the peculiar manner suggested by 
tbe Commission, will show exactly the 
position the two wings of tbe Donoughmore 
dyarchy will occupy in the administration of 
Ceylon if it is to be modelled upon that 
pattern. 

The principal amoug the three Officers of 
State IS to be known as the Chief Secretary. 
Uitberto Britons who had distinguished them- 
eeives in other parts of the Empire have held 
the analogous office— that of Colonial Secretary — 
and some of them have been liberal-minded 
and statesmanlike. I can speak from personal 
knowledge in those terms of two of them— tbe 
pieseDtiDCQmbent of that office— Mr. A. 0. M. 
Fletcher; and one of his predecessors — Mr. 
Graeme Thompson. Tbe Commissioners, bow- 
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ever, recommend that in fatore a man who 
has grown op in the Ceylon Civil Service 
shall be made the Chief Secretary; and if 
their proposal is given effect to, it will mean 
that Britons bound about with local preju- 
dices will occupy the most important position 
in the Ceylon administration. 

"Whatever may happen in this respect the 
Chief Secretary will, according to the 
Donoughmoro scheme, control External 
AiTairs, incloding affairs, concerning 
the Maidive Islands, which constitnte a 
dependency of Ceylon. He will also be in 
charge of Defence, incloding Volnnteer Corps 
or the Defence Force, to adopt the more 
modern phraseology. The drafting of legisla- 
tion is further to be his concern. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important of all, he is to 
control Public Service administration. Sach 
importance do the Commissioners attach to 
that matter that they specifically reserve to 
him the mahiog of appointments and even 
transfers and matters pertaining to discipline. 
As I have already hinted and as I shall 
show later in detail, all officials of any 
Importance are not only to be under the 
control of the Chief Secretary, who is to be 
irresponsible but they themselves are to be 
ootside Ceylonese legislative control 

The Chief Secretary is also to keep au eye 
on the Audit Department 

While the Attorney-Goneral, another 
member of this trinity, is not to be entrusted 
with the drafting of legislation, ho will 
noveilheless prepare all legal insltuments and 
contracts and advise the Qovornraent on all 
legal questions, lie will also be responsible 
for the condact of elections. He will further 
control the adcainistratlon of justice. Justice 
in other words, is not to be a transferred 
subject 


Iho third member of the trinity — the 
Treasurer — will perform the functions that in 
constitutional countries arc reserved for tbo 
Chancellor of tbo Exchequer, who, as the 
custodian of the money-bags, is able to 
dominate administration. He is to bo 
responsible for the collection, disbnrsemont and 
custody of revenue from whatever sonroe; and 
the preparation of the annual Budget and 
estimates and of snpplomentary estimates. His 
ndvico is to ba sought on taxation, exchange, 
loans, currency and other matters pertaining 
to hnanctal policy. Hois to control tho invost- 
ment of btato funds, including the making of 
loans to local aulhorilies, etc, as also tbo 
managemont of the public debt Finally, ho 


is to supervise financially all departments, 
inclading contracts, stores, financial regulation 
of PubUo Services, strength of establishments, 
leave regulations, salaries, pensions and 
allowances. 

The Commissioners insist upon placing 
the Treasurer in a position which will enable 
him to “be in intimate touch with the finan- 
cial aspect of all questions from their 
inception.” They farther insist that ho 
shall “be given an ample opportunity of 
expressing his opinion from the financial 
point of view in the initial stage of ^ 
proposal, in the intermediate stage at the 
Board of Ministers (of which more later), and 
in the final stage of disoussion in the 
Conncil.” He is to have both “the status 
and authority of a Minister,” but he is npt to 
have tho responsibilities of a Minister. 
Unless ha certifies that a Bill is* free from 
provisions that will affect the financial credit 
of the Island, the State Council cannot pro- 
ceed with it. The Treasnror will, in fact, be 
the Mussolini of the Donoogbmore dyarchy. 

It took genius of the highest order to 
snm up, in innocent sounding phrases, funo* 
tions of such diverse and vital character ©n- 
trnsted to these three permanent officials 
completely ontside the control of the legls* 
lature but who, through control of (a) the 
Public Servants and (b) tho coffers of the 
State, or (o) on the plea of legal objections, 
would be able to exercise a formidable check 
upon the elected Ministers. Tho British 
have such gonius in suporabundauce. They 
however, make a great mistake when they 
delude themselves into tho belief that the 
natioos under their political subjection lack 
at least a few individuals who possess tho wit 
to lift the cloak ,in order to seo the' form 
over which it is’ thrown. 

Do External Affairs or matters pertaining 
to Military, Naval and Aerial Dofanja of the 
Island fall into the category of “advisory” 
functions, or are they to bo classed as func- 
tions “implemontary of the decisions of the 
Council ?” 

Thongh I have examined tho report from 
C 0 T«r with the greatest ciro, I Iuvq not boon 
able to coma to any decision in regard to 
the antbority, if any, that tho Council is to 
oxercisa over those Departments. Tho stite- 
meots that tho Commissioners lure permitt- 
ed tliQiuselves to mike in those onnoctions 
are both scrappy and ambiguous. In the 
matter of dotooco of the Island they writo: 

“Among tho Imparul allairo relerred to above 
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IS one of viUl icaporlance, viz. ; the defence of 
the Island. In this matter vre do not contemplate 
My chanea in the well-understood relations 
bet^en the Governor as Corainander-in-Chief and 
the Officer Commandins the Troops. 

‘On the question of direction by the Governor 
(m this and in matters afTectine external relations) 
w© think it necessary to state that white we are 
definitely of opinion that those affairs for which the 
Imperial Government is responsible to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and to the 
people of the whole Empire, should remain nnder 
Imperial direction, we are not fearful that there 
will be any desire on the part of the representa- 
tues of the people of Ceylon so to order the 
policy of the Island as m any way to militate 
aeamst the general interest of the Commonwealth 
of Nations to which they belong, or against the 
special interests of the people of Great Britain 
IV ho have commercial, financial or other connection 
with the Island. What we heard and saw in 
Ceylon, the treatment meted out to ourselves there, 
the respect we observed to be shown on all 
occasions to His Ercellency and to his High Office 
the candid . recognition to ns of benefits derived 
from the long association of the Island (o (with?) 
the United Kingdom, all forbid this fear ” 

The Ceylonese will no doubt be j^ratefo) 
for the trnst that the Commissioners have 
thus shown in their good sense. Do these 
statements imply, however, that the legUlatare 
of the future will have nothing to say m 
external affairs and defence of every descrip- 
tion, while having the privilege of voUog 
supplies ? Notwithstanding the trnst that the 
.Commissiooere wish to repose in the Ceylo- 
nese, thoy have devised machinery whereby 
any obstreperoosness upon the part of the 
Council in respect of such supplies can be 
easily and antomatically overcome, while they 
deny to that Council the right of eoUrlain- 
iog, much less passing, any Bill dealing 
with such matters, unless the British them- 
selves ask it to do so. 

And pray why should the activities of 
departments which are entrusted with func- 
tions oi tbp dtmitms oi Vbe 

Council" be reserved iu a system supposed 
to be coustitutional, to persons who them- 
selves are not made responsible to the legis- 
lature ? No procedure could, in my judg- 
ment. be prescribed that wonld more com- 
pletely secure the uegatiou [of responsibility 
than this. 

VI 

Xho allocation of the remaining functions 
of government to the lilinibtors — the junior 
partners in the Donoughmore dyarchy — does 
not call for auy commeut I have already 
uuted that in administering the department 
over which they are supposed to preside 


they will have to reckon with the Executive 
Committees, and not merely with the legis- 
lature, as is the case in Britain and the 
British Dominions. That is, however, only 
one of the entanglements that have been 
specially created by the Commission for their 
beueSt 

Each Minister is, for instanco, to be “pro- 
vided with a permanent official Secretary 
who would be a member of the Ceylon 
Civil Service" or at any rate of one or 
another of the superior Services. The grade 
in which that permanent official is serving 
is to be such that he will not be able to 
assume “a position of official superiority” 
when dealing with tha beads of departments — 
his fellow permanent officials. Ho is, how- 
ever. to act as "intermediary between the 
Cbairmau and, the heads of departments as 
the latter did not consider a case for direct 
personal touch ” The "latter,” of conrse, 
refers to the permanent officials occupying 
Ibe position of heads of deparfmDot& The 
poor Minister evidently is not to have even 
as much initiative as they. He. it appears, 
is to be in the grip of the Secretary, 

It bas already been noted that none of 
the Miouters is to be competent to make 
appointments or even transfers in auy of the 
departments he is supposed to administer. That 
power has been reserved to the permanent 
official who IS to be known as the Chief 
Secretary and is to belong to their own casts 
and. at aoy rate iu case of most high 
officials, also to their own race. 

It Deeds, however, to be added that none 
of the high officials is to be under the con- 
trol of the Minister placed at the head of the 
department in which they serve in the 
sense that public servants in Britain and 
the British Dominions are under the control 
el kbew prAWtsl ebwis. Iq thus* ‘icaa.tties 
the legislators, as a body, hold lu the hollow 
of their hand all permanent officials, be they 
great or small, drawing large emoluments or 
IQ receipt of mere pittances. 

Ibe Donoughmore Commission actually 
recommend the abridgement of the control 
which the existing logislatnre in Ceylon 
possesses and exercises over officials in pre- 
cisely the same manner, ie.. through the 
power of the purse. They propose that its 
successor, the State Council, shall have only 
the right of "cotnment and crilicisn' in 
rospect of , “all matters affecting the pay 
and allowances, pensions, prospects sad 
conditions of service of public officers.” 
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(The italics are mine). The scale for 
emolaments aod conditions of service are 
to be laid down by Whitehall with the 
assistance of an "independeat" Commission 
{indepcndcat, no doubt, because it is to be 
appointed from Britain and will consist, 
largely, if not exclusively, of Britons), And 
the decision of Whitehall in all service 
matters is to bo final and binding npon the 
Ceylonese who will have to post the bill. 

The Donoughmore Commission seeh to 
give the impression that there is nothing 
in these proposals that is out of the way. 
The talk about “independence” and “fairness” 
would come better bom them if positions 
carrying large salaries in Ceylon were not 
the monopoly oi their people and they did 
not show anxiety to reserve a very consi- 
derable percentage of snch posts for their 
own people for a long time to come. They 
moreover, suggest increase in the emoinments, 
partly on the plea that their countrymen 
are exiles “from the temperate ctimata 
which is their birthright’' and partly because 
they must preserve “a standard of living 
and hospitality in keeping with their own 
traditions and those of a Service which for 
over 125 years has represented a great 
Imperial Power.” So solicitous were they 
for the welfare of their countrymon serving 
in Ceylon (or is it ruling Ceylou ?) that 
they did not forget to ask “wbetbor some 
arrangement conld not bo made by Qovern- 
ment for the storing of furniture of oflicers 
proceeding on leave of absence from the 
Island.” The Commissioners wish, oo the 
other hand, to enforce a “Ceylonese standard 
upon all Ceylonese serving in their own 
country, in tropical conditions, their biitb- 
right." The economy thus effected would go 
some way in meeting the increased expendi- 
ture upon the British officials. 

I must point out that the benefits that 
the Donoughmore Commission wish to confer 
are not to be limited to the permanent 
officials already in the employ of the CeyloU 
Government, but are to be extended to all 
tiiose “who may in future bo recruited for 
posts under the Ceylon Government tbo 
filling of which is subject to the approval 
of tbo Secretary of State for the Colonies” 
and all important posts I note, are to bo 
reserved for the signification of his approval. 

The Commissioners cap these proposals 
another series of recommendations 



Ceylonese) recruited before the publicatiou 
of their report to retire from tho Service 
and demand “proportionate pension with 
compensation for loss of career.” That 
option is to bo “continuous” and not to last 
only “for a specified period.” 

In tho space at my disposal I have not 
been able to deal at as great length as I 
should have liked with the “safeguards 
proposed by the Earl of Donoughmore and 
hia colleagues. I hope however that I have, 
indicated their drift sufficiently to enable 
the reader to realise that the high officials 
who will servo under tho Ceylonese Ministers, 
will be their “subordinates,” in moie name, 
and their masters in reality. 

YIl 

Tho Ministers, even in their relations 
with their Executive Committees,, are to be 
nnder the oversight of the permanent 

officials. The “Civil”— or tho ‘Public”— 
Servaot who is to act as the Secretary is 
to bo present. So will be the bead of tbo 
depaitmeot concerned in the proposals 

under discussion. They will, of coarse, be 
there to assist tho ilinister. Tbo bead of 
the department, though at liberty to join 
in the discussion, is not to have^ any vote, 
and I daro say the Secretary will be in a 
similar position. The senior partner of the . 
Donougbmoro dyarchy—tbe^ ^ permanent 
official occupying the position of Chief 
Secretary — is to “have the right to attend” 
any such meeting “either personally or by 
deputy” ond may speak but cannot vote. 

I persume the remaining two senior partners 
of tho dyarchy— tho Treasurer and the 
AUorney-General — may be invited to be 
present, if necessary. They will, in any. 
case, have their fingers in tho pio, for hard- 
ly uoy important goveinmental matter can 
be divorced from financial or legal 
considerations, 

The Commissioners take particular pains 
to emphasize, that the Governor is to be 
appraised of what happens in the administra* 
tion. Tho Agenda of Executive Committee 
meetings will bo placed simultaneously 
before him and the members. Tbo substance 
of discussions relating to important matters 
is to bo communicated to him. 

Then there is to bo a Board of “Ministers.”^ 

I have placed the word Minister in inverted 
commas because it is used in the Donough- 
moro Commission sense and not in tho ordi- 
naoy constitutional connotation. 
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That Board is to consist of tbo three 
“Officers of State” and the seven “Ministers.” 
The Chief Secretary is to be \is ex ofjieio 
Chairman. The position of Yice-Chairman 
is to be reserved for the Minister who may 
be elected to that office. The Secretary is 
to be a member of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
This ^ Board is to “last the lifetime of the 
Conncil which would be four years,” thongh 
the elected element wonld change from time 
to time, os individnal Ministers incarred the 
displeasure of the Conncil and had to retire. 

To this Board is assigned the fanctioo 
of settling “the order of bnsiness for the 
Conncil, both in Executive and to Legisla- 
tive Session ; and” the determining of “the 
procedare by which matters which conceroed 
more than one Standing Committee could 
most be conveniently arranged.” The Com- 
missioners speak of these fnnctioas as 
“routine matters.” thongh the settling of 
the order of ezecntlve and legislative bosi- 
ness is considered la their own conatry to 
have an important bearing upon both 
administration and legislation. 

The coDcarreoca of this Board mast be 
obtained by the Officers of State and Minis- 
ters before they, or any one of them, can 
initiate a money-bill or any proposal cceaUng. 
in any manner, charge upon the public 
revenue.” No other Member of the legis- 
lature than these Decemviri is to have 
such a right I apprehend that this proposal 
is meant to stop the existing practice 
which has enabled nnofficials to get a nnmber 
of Bills involving considerable expenditure 
passed by the present Council- 

The Board is to be the complete arbiter 
of the annnal Budget and estimates as also 
snplementary estimates as they arc lotto- 
dneed into the State GaaociL The respon- 
sibility is to be “collective.” 

The term within inverted commas has 
certainly been used loosely. How can there 
by any collective responsibility in a body 
which is presided over by an “irresponsible” 
paimanentofficialand bas twootbei eqnally or 
“irrcsponsible”permanent officials as members, 
ail three supeiiinposed opon' tbe State 
Council, which cannot toocii a penny of 
their pay, much' less remove them from 
ofSce ? In this circnmstance “collective 
responsibility” can only mean that tbe 
rejection of the Budget wonld make tbe 
Conncils’ axe fall upon the necks of tbe 
elected Minister, as the Commlssiooeis 
themselves say on another page. 


Tbe Budget will be unitary in name, 
but dyarchical in character. Tbe salaries, 
allowances of various descriptions, pensions 
and gratnities of Public Servants constitute 
by far the heaviest item of expenditure. 
That item, as I have shown, will,, if the 
Donoughmore recommendations are adopted, 
be open merely to "comment and criticism” 
of tbo State Conncil, bat in reality will be 
nnvoteable. Much the same can be said 
of the estimates relating to External Affairs 
and Military, Naval ■ and Aerial Defence ; 
and possibly of the other services such as 
finance, audit and lustice, reserved for 
administration by permanent officials instead 
of by elected Ministers. 

Apart from the very wide powers that the 
Qovemor will have, as will be pointed out 
later, be is specifically made competent 
to meet the situation that might arise 
tbrongh obstreperousness on tbe part of a 
Minister or bis Executive Council. “Should 
any Executive Committee,” propose the 
Commissioners, “omit to present its estimates 
Within a reasonable time the Treasurer should 
report tbe omission to the Governor, who 
wonld be empowered to make up, with such 
assistance as be might require from the Board 
of Ministers and tbe beads of the depptuents 
conceroed. wbat would be known as 'certified 
Estimate.' ” 

VIII 

Tbe Donoughmore Commission propose 
to confer formidable powers upon tbe 
Governor He will be supreme in legislative 
matters , will hold the whip-hand over the 
State Council in both its legislative and 
executive capacities ; and will constitute 
in certain circumstances, a second chamber 
comvxueii snlftLy at bimseli. whose fiats 
will have the force of law, completely over- 
riding, if in his estimation need be, the will 
of the Conncil. 

The Donoughmore Commission recommend 
that the Governor shall remain the Command- 
er-io-Chiei They propose that he be given 
tbe “power to declare,” at his own ioitiative, 

“a state of emergency and after such decUra- 
tioQ to take over the control of tbe police 
and of any other department or service 
which he may consider it in tbe public 
interest to direct.” He is to be, in fact, 
given complete initiative to "take executive 
action, in defanlt of the co-operation of 
tbe Council, m matters of paramount import- 
ance to the public interest.” What these 
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days could uot appear there, with his basket 
of red flowers. Now Nrishnadasi had become 
the object of her enry, in the place of 
Bela. Krishuadasi did not possess beautiful 
red ribbons and smart frocks, like Bella, 
but what a wonderful voice sho had! Miss 
Nag used to laud her up to the skies. 
“Mukti can sing too,” she would say, “but 
sho is no match for Ktishnadasi.” Mukti 
wished Ktishnadasi would leave the school. 
Then Mukti would be sure to get the przie 
for singing. But that girl was much fairer 
than Mukti. Did not Sushie-didi say so only 
the other day ? It was very hard for Mukti. 
Sho could not bear Sushio to praise anyone 
besides herself. She wished she could keep 
Sushie to herself. When the bell rang for 
tiflin, the big college girls would take 
Sushie-didi by the hand, and walk about 
with her and laugh. They would 
whisper in her ear, and Susbie’s beautiful 
face would become quite pink. Sho would 
laugh and slap those girls. But those girls 
would not get angry and go awa.y. They 
stayed and talked on. Sushie-didi looked 
very beantiful and happy, at these times. 
Mukti liked to gaze at her face then. But 
when Mukti talked to hor,slio did not become 
pink, neitlier did sho laugh Uko that. So 
JIukti hated those big college girls. Sushie- 
didi would never cast a glaoco at IIukIi. 
when sho met those girla. One day she 
rushed in amongst them, and clasped ono of 
Sushio-didi’s hands and tried to say some- 
thing. But those big girls began to laugh, 
as if Mukti had no rights to Sushie. trom 
that day, Mukti did not go near them. But 
even %vben these creatures had left, in those 
big buses, Mukti could uot feel easy. Suabi^ 
didi would theu begiu to praise Krisbnadasi’s 
beauty, llad not Mukti a right to 

ieei angry then ? Sho was so mad with 
Sushie, that sho did not go near her the 
whole uTcuing. ^lolinu liad praised Mokti’s 
hair, so she stayed with her. 

Just as lu her old home, grandma teased 
her to drink her milk aud brush her hair. 
•,0 did Muliua hero. As the last bell rung 
at school. Molina would take away Mukti. 
wash her face, and brush and tio up her 
hair in a pigtail Mukti did not like this. 
SUU Molina was belter than grand-mother. 
She did nut lio up her hair in a tight knot 
as grandma did, sho did it nicely and pot 
in a big bow of ribhoo. 

Ooo thing was very btraogo here. There 
veto uo fathers 01 motbera heir, uoly 


Mashimas (aunts) and Didis (elder sisters). 
Even the very big girls did not put 
vermilion marks on their foreheads, veil 
their faces or sit quiet with grave faces. 
They laughed, read from picture books and 
enjoyed lozenges and toffees. But when Mukti 
lived at home, she had visited many houses 
and found all the big girls busy cutting up 
vegetables or rebuking little children. They 
talked very gravely. None of them had 
picture books, they possessed largo bunches 
of keys, big boxes and babies. 

But Mukti now know the reason why. 
Those were homes, and this was a boarding 
house. The Didis (older sistorsl lived iu 
boarding houses and read books. Mukd 
was a fool when she came here, so she 
got puzzled. But now she undorstood all. 
When she grow big, sho too would read in 
the college from big red books. She would 
not havo to stand up and say her lessons 
to Miss Nag then. Men teachers, with 
Koglish dresses on, would teach her, and 
she would have only to listen aud write 
a bit now and then in her notebooks. She 
would get many hours off, every day. But 
sho wonld not read at night as Sushie 
and Molina did now, sitting round e 
huge round table. Mukti would skip over 
a big ropo to her heart’s content, bathe as 
long as sho liked and eat plenty of sour 
picklos, behind the back of Miss ^ag. 

3Iukti’s days passed on thus, day dream- 
iog. Sho would seldom romomber her father 
or her grandmother during the school hours. 
But whun tbo last, bell had gone, and tho 
big buses rolled out of the stables and camo 
and stood in front of the stairs, and Bimala, 
Aparoa and the other littlo girls rushed to 
get into them with their books and slates, 
then Mukti would begin to got homo-sick. 
Sho waoted to got into ono of tboso buses 
aud drivo iiomo to her grandmother. But 
these big carriagos never wont the way to 
her homa Besides Sushie-didi had told her 
that littlo girls from tbo boardiog huuso could 
□otgo homo oTory day. If they went they got 
tcmblo punishment Still Mukti would bavo 
gone, if tho coachman Pitambar had taken 
her. But tho man always rofuBod, saying, 
“No, littlo MUs, I cannot drivo all that way. 
My horses would got dead tired. Then who 
would pull this heavy bus tomorrow ? Tho 
Big Mem Sahib will scold mo very much.” 

MukU could havo torn her hair and howl- 
ed with rage, at those limes. If Molina 
happened to como for her then, sho wanted 
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to beat her. But this was a boardiDR house ! 
So the poor little girl had to swallow her 
anger, as well as she could. -She had to 
follow Molina, descend those ugly iron stairs 
and enter the dressing room Bot if anyone 
mentioned her home then, she could restrain 
her tears no longer. Out they would come 
in a flood. Then Sushie would rush to her, 
take her up in her arms, kiss her, and make 
her laugh some how. Mukti would forget 
all her sorrows at the toncb of Snshie’s 
beautiful face on her own. 

At night, the Christian maid-serrant, who 
dressed in chemise and saree like a gentle- 
woman, would ring the bell loudly. Then 
she would bring up bowls of milk on a tray 
into the bed-room, where the girls slept on 
iron bedsteads. Mukti wouldsitup on the bed. 
with her small legs dangling in the air and 
remember her grandmother and their huge 
bedstead with regret. Her grand^mother 
would carry her in her arms from the kitcbeo 
where Mukti used to have her supper, and 
put her to bed. Then after Qoishing all her 
duties, she would come and sleep by Mukti's 
side, clasping her lovingly io her arms. 
Sometimes her father would come home 
early, _ and sit down to have his sapper by 
Mokti’s side. Mukti would lean against him 
and thus fall asleep. Bat if she fell asleep 
hero, at the sapper table, the other girls 
laughed and poked her. She had to walk 
up to the bedroom and steep alone on the 
iron bedstead. If Miss Dutt bad not been 
so angry at two girls sleeping on the same 
bed, Mukti would have taken her little pillow 
and gone to sleep with Sushie every night 
She had done so once, but Miss Dutt came 
and scolded Snshie-didi in a loud voice sod 
with very angry red eyes. She felt terribly 
nervous while sleeping alone, she wanted to 
cry. She wonld wake op iu the middle of 
the night and tremble with fear, to find all 
sleeping and the street lamp shining through 
the windows and casting fearful shadows on 
the walls. She felt terribly frightened to 
remain awake alone, but that very fear kept 
her awake, even if she covered herself up 
completely and put her bead under her pillow. 
Ilcr fear reached its climax, if the wicked 
men of the street shouted, “Bala Ilari, Han 
bol” '* 10' their harsh voices Little Mukti 
wonld grow cold with fear, her tongue would 
cleavo to the roof of her month and she 


• The chant of Bengalis, while carryins a 
-dead body. 


would feel paralysed. One night, she rolled 
down from the bed, somehow. She must 
have fallen asleep then, becanse she seemed 
to wake up after a while, and found Snshie, 
Molina, and the other big girls putting water 
on her hair, and fanning her. Then for a 
few days, she slept in the house-keeper’s 
room, but in a separata bed. But now sho 
had come back to the big bedroom. She 
had not fallen down from the bed again. If 
the people in the street shouted, the other 
girls screamed and clasped one another in 
fear, but Mukti did not move. She would 
lie. stiff and cold with fear in her own 
bed. 

Then the morning bell would ring very 
loudly, and Mukti would open her eyes to 
find the other girls leaving their beds, 
with tousled hair and sleepy faces. Tliey 
would thrust their feet inside embroidered 
Japanese slippers or Burmese sandals and 
go out to wash their faces. Mukti wonld 
be astonished to find Sushie and a few other 
big girls walking about on the big verandah, 
even so early She never could know 
when they got up. She would feel ashamed 
of sleeping late, and would sit up hastily on 
her bed. Then Molina would come and kiss 
her on her sleepladeo eyes, and take her 
away to wash her face If she would sleep 
really late. Molina would come and gently 
rouse her up. passing wet fingers over her 
eyes. “Get op Mukti,” she wonld whisper io 
her ear, ’“or Miss Dott will scold you.” 

One day sbo would not get up at Molina’s 
words Miss Dutt really came then and 
shook her so ronghly that even her bone 
began to ache She remembered with 
regret the privileges of living in one’s own 
home. There she used to sleep, all she 
desired and nobody shook her Only 
grandma had sprinkled water on her eyes 
onco or twice. Miss Dntt was not satisfied 
with shaking her, but she scidded Molina 
too. “Don't spoil the child like this” she 
said, “I did not put her nnderyoar charge for 
that” Then she said something in Eoglish, 
which Mukti could not understand, ilolina’s 
face became red, and she took away Mukti 
at once to the bath room. 

Bat daring the daytime 3 IaktI was 
too busy learning her lessons, playing, 
singing or talking to her friends to remember 
her grievances. She would remember her 
grandma in times of sorrow, but wool 
forget her with the passing off of her melan- 
choly. But on a certain day daring the 
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“matters of paramount importance” are have 
been left undefined — if. indeed, a defiaitiotf 
is possible— and the Governor will- have ai* 
exceedingly wide latitude in consequence. 

' As already stated, the Commissioners 
propose, that the Governor be “given the 
power to appoint the Chairman of Exccntivd 
Committees”— io, the Ministers. He is also 
to be given the right of making appointments 
to the public Service, to be exercised, if I 
have lead the recommendations arighh 
through the Chief Secretary — a permanent 
official enjoying the Status of Minister (in 
fact, Prime Minister) without owing any 
responsibility to the Legislature. The “pre* 
rogative of mercy” is “to he vested in biin 

The Governor is to be furnished wUb 
“copies of all agenda and minutes of every 
Executive Committee and of the Board of 
Ministers.” Ho is also to be given “copies 
of all documents supplied to the (State) 
Council, including the Orders of the Day apd 
the official record of the proceedings.” 

The Commissioners declare that 

desire to enable the Gororaot to keep in 
touch with wbat is going on actuates tbcoa 
in making these recommendations. I note, 
bowever, that they propose that the ExecuUvn 
is not to “be competent— to take action on 
any items approved by tbe” State Coanod, 
either iu its legislative or oxccotivo capacity 
“until Iho Governor’s ratification has beO“ 
received.” They go so far as to ask that “ho 
should have power to approve, refaso ap- 
proval, reserve approval pending sabmission 
to tho Secretary of Stato (for tbo Coloniosh 
refer back to tbo Council for further considcr- 
ation, Qt certify any particular ilooi” of 
ciccutivo aclioQ “as involving an importnot 
iinestiou of principle and so requiring tho 
support of two-thirds of tho members of tho 
Cooncil.” 

Tho submission of papers conceroioR 
exccutivo as also legislalivo matters to tho 
Ouvemor is therefore, not meant merely to 
enable him to pass away time or to U>ko 
a purely academic interest in tho proccod* 
logs. Ho is, indeed, to mako it possible to 
delay action, havo it modified or entirely 
stopped and, if tho Council takes oflenco 
aad refuses co-operation, hc^ os aforcrocn* 
Uoned, will have power to act quite indcpCD’ 
der.Uy of kL 

la IcgisUtm; matters, too, tho powers 
lit UiB UoTctuor ate to be increased, if tho 

oaougbmctB Cotamisaion’s reccmniondatinos 


are to bo adopted. He will uot only be 
competent to reserve assent to a Bill passed 
by the legislature “peudiog sigoificatioa of 
His Majesty’s pleasure,” but will be able to : 
Refer it 

“back to tlie Council for further consideration 
with or without suggested amendments. . . 

‘'Certify a Bill coming w'lthin the Article ol 
the Order in Council which demands its passage 
by a two-thirds’ majority, 

“attach to his assent a condition wimholumg 
the ordinance from operation for a period not 
exceeding six months,” or 
“refuse assent.” 

The Governor is to bo ablo to exercise 
all these powers “at bis unfettered discre- 
tion” subject to being overruled from 
■Whitehall. 

Just as in respect of executive matters 
tho Governor is to be given full scope for 
action independent of the legislative and 
executive machinery of every description, 
so iu legislative matters ho is to be able 
to act for himself. In case be “is of opinion 
that tho passing of any Bill or 'any clause 
of it, or of any amendment to any suob 
Bill, or of any resolntion, or vote, is of 
paramount importance,” ho is to have tho 
absolute "power to enact legislation" at his 
own discretion, aud no ''voting on" such a 
measure or measures shall “be required.” 

Tbo Dooougbmoro Commission novertho* 
less wishes Iho world to believe that they 
are assigning to tho Governor functions 
merely of a “negative rathor than positive, 
supervisory rather than executive” character. 
Tho worst of granting such formidable 
powers is that they havo a tonderoy to 
overawe tbo Executive and the Legislature 
and to make them subservient. 


The Dououghmoro Commission recommend 
tbo abridgement of tho powers of tho Legis- 
lature in respects other than tboso already 
named. It is, for instance, to bo incom-' 
potent to legislate on tbo following mattors> 
except witli tbo prior consent of tbo Gover- 
nor or at his request ; 

“Any Bill whcieby the riRhls or privileges of 
public servants may Lo prejudiced. 

“Any Bill whereby the financial stability of the 
island mav to prejudiced. 

“Any Bill rcLuing to questions of dehneo or 
public Recunty, or any matter afftctlig D»^a). 
military or air forces or volunteer itups or the 
control of aerial navigation or aircralL 

“Any Bill relating to or airccUng trade cuteide 
the falaod or docks, harlours. shipping, or any 
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\iEds, L^vldiflss, ot olhet maUeta o! naval, mU^tanr 
or aenal interest or of Imperial concom. 

‘'An? Bill rclatms to or alTectms the adminUtni' 
tion of iastice in the Island.” 

If theso rccommcadatioas aro adopted, 
the field of legislation will be rer? moch 
restricted ; and tbo legislature will really He 
in the hollow of the Governor'iS ( and 
Treasurer’s) hands. 

It is to be remembered that the Colonial 
pfSco is to retain the right of disallowing 
“any law assented to by the Governor.’' 
There is to be the Whitehall veto over the 
Qaeen’s Ilonse (the Governor's residence in 
Colombo) reto. 

It is to bn further noted that tbo British 
I’atllament will continue to have concurrent 
ns well as over-riding autboiily. 

X 

The report is so smoothly worded that 
few Ceylonete have had the lotelligeDce to 
grasp its implications. With two or three 
exceptions, even those few have not stated 
their views with force, much less urged 
upon their coontrymen to beware of it. 

}Iaay among tbo Ceylonese, on tbo 
contrary, have been unable to resist tbe 
dlattery that tbe Commissioners bavo bestow- 
ed upoo them. That is partlcolarly true of 
tbo younger inexperienced politiciaoe. 

In matters other than that of flatlcriog 
Ceylonese vanity the Earl of Donoughmore 
and his colleagues have showu a wonderful 
grasp. They have, for instance, attached a 
salary of Rs, 27,000 per annaiu to each 
ilinistry. ?or a people who have been given 


only three Eiecutlve Councillorships of tbo 
sccoud clas3*~i. o., tbo right to sit in tho 
Executive Council without any Departmental 
responsibility or executive fonctions— they 
have designed a system which would onablo 
seventy-sevon legislators to feel that they 
aro Executive Councillors, By doubl- 
ing tbo strength of tbe legislature they have 
cotistcd tho support of many aspirants. 
Tbcir rccommendatioD iu favour of the 
extension of the franchiso to all adult males 
and women over thirty, with certain residen- 
tial qnali&cations, havo won thorn suppor 
from both sexes, on a far greater scala 

Ibo Ceylon National Congress has not 
been ignored. Tbe proposal to get rid of 
the electoral machinery for biting seats 
reserved to certain minority communities 
has been advertised as tbe abolition of 
'‘communal representation,” and tbo Con- 
gressmen bavo accepted that profession at 
Its face valne. 

For these and other reasons of a similar 
nature tho report bas been swallowed. It 
IS true (bat certain Ceylonese political 
associations have accepted it subject to specific 
reservations but the Dritisb are canny and 
have no doubt lal-eo a correct measure of the 
Ceylonese at whose instance those ’’reservations” 
were made It may, therefore, bo taken for 
granted (bat if any modifications are made 
they will certaiuly not bo In tbe direction 
of liberalizing tho report, bat to mako it even 
more acceptable to the British official, 
financial, industrial and planting interests 
in Ceylon and Iheir supporters ond principals 
in Btilain. 


TUE GARDEN OREEPER 

Bv SAMYBKTA DEVI 


.(5) 

I N childhood, we are great friends with 
uatnre and mother earth. We respond 
easily to every call of theirs. Joy aod 
sorrow flash across our lives, like lightning, 
ioavjug no trace behind. As we grow older, 
JT®, .^ecomo strangers to our old friends. 
But joy and sorrow would no longer come 
•and go, and leave no trace behind. They leave 
52-C 


glorious pictures or deep scars, which wo 
carry to onr last days. 

So Mukti soon became acenstomed to 
her banishment. She made friends with tho 
small people ronnd her, and accepted this 
boarding honso as her home. Ibis became 
her world, and Aparua, Krishnadasi, Sushie-didi 
and Bimala peopled it. Her father and 
grand-mother could seldom cuter into it. 
Even the Oriya gardener, her slave of 
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'week, she could thiok of nothing else except 
the garden and the house at Bhowanipore. 
On Friday, as soon as she got up, she 
would run down to the dressing room. 
She would take out a large towel from the 
big wardrobe and would take this with a 
big safety-pin to Molina. “Please MoUna-di ” 
she would begin coaxingly, “pack up my 
clothes. I shall go home today.” 

Molina would laugh and push her away, 
saying, “Go away madcap, are yon starting 
this very minute ? Wait till the evening and 
I shall make -everything ready for you.” 

But Mukti stuck to her, till she had to 
give way. She would make a bundle with some 
of Mnkti’s clothes and fasten it up inside 
the N towel, with the safety-pin and givo it to 
her, saying, “Now ran away with yonr 
bundle.” Mukti would go about the whole 
day, with the bundle clasped in her arms. 
She would rehearse to herself all the stories, 
she would tell father and grandma, again 
and again. She would carry the bundle 
with bci hooka to tho class. Miss Nag 
scolded her for this, bat Mukti never 
reformed. Sho did not liko to go back to 
tho hostel for it, before running to the 
bus which would carry her home. 

( G ) 

Mokshada Dovi found it^ very bard lo 
pass her days, now that Mnkli had gone off 
to tho boarding house. Tho largo house 
seemed liko a desert There was no sign 
of man or child anywhere- How could a 
woman live in such a pUco ? Sho had 
begun to pester her sou anew to tako unto 
himself a second wife. Tho wco bit o! a 
girl had mado tho place honicUle, bat sbo 
too had been sent away to tho school, for 
becoming a Memsabib. Tho bonso seemed 
liko a haunted ono now, so silent and deserted 
it bad become. A mother could not tolcrato 
such a statu of affairs. Her son was young, 
why should not ho marry again ? Ho had 
□0 son, to inherit tho estate or to carry on 
tho family name. Ho ought to consider 
thcfo points and to marry again. 

But her son would not listen lo her. 
Bo Mokshada had to fall back upon her old 
Ihirat of going away to tho country-bouso.* 
wlo managtd lo whilo away tho time making 
preverrea and pickles for her 
uianiJ-oauj-bler. Mukti was very fond of 
rui* ShiTcswar haled liicso things 

lAt poUoa. Hut tbooRh ho spent a fortuno 


in biscuit, chocolates and lozenges, Mukti 
would cast greedy eyes at her grandmothers 
store of unwfiolesome delicacies. Though 
she was of her father’s opinion, in all 
matters relating to dress, she sided with 
the old lady, when eating was concerned. 

Her grandmother was busy the w hole- 
week, preparing for ‘ her home-coming 
iu the week end. Sho looked forward 
to these two days with tho eagerness of 
a young woman expecting her beloved. 
Mukti liked to put on sarees, liko 
grown up girls, with a train trailing 
behind. So Mokshada Dcbi would call cloth 
vendors and buy all kinds of coloured sarees 
for Mukti. The barber’s wife would tecoivo 
strict orders from tho old lady, to come 
punctually on Saturday, in order to paint- 
Mubti’s small feet with lac. She was uudor 
the impression, that Mukti did not got food, 
enough at the hostel. So sho would make 
fresh butter for her and keep it safe. 

For five days these preparations went on. 
Oo the sixth day, Mukti was giveo a right 
royal reception. 

Sbiveswar, too, found time banging heavy on- 
his hands. Thore was nobody now to ruu out to 
welcome him home, when he returned tired, 
with the days’ work. Nobody insisted on 
eating from the same plate, or drove him- 
mad to take her out for a drive. All her. 
toys, her tricycle, her swing wore thrust in u 
corner and presented a forlorn sight to tho- 
oye. They too secraod to await her magic 
touch to wako into joyous Ilfo. Nobody 
ran to put pan in his mouth now after ho 
had (inibhod dinner. 

Ho had wished to bring up hla UUlo 
daoghtor himself and to tram her in tho way 
ho thought best But fate intervened, and 
ho had to send her away to school. Sho 
only camo to him for tho week end, so thcro 
was no time to teach her, tho two days 
being completely taken up by petting and- 
spoilmg. But tbo time hung heavy on his 
hands. Uia mother was tho only other person 
in tho house besides himself, but it wa-t 
rather difficult lo talk to her. Sbo had only 
ono topic of coDvorsalioo, viz , a second 
marriago for Bhiveswar. “I plead and plead,”" 
sho would wail, “but you never listen to mo. 
Won’t you bring home a brido?” 

But Shiveswar was adamant on tbia- 
point. And Mukti was at school and likely 
to remain there for a good many years. .So 
he must think of .somo other way foe 
passing his time. 
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He began to think over various schemes, 
when one day his mother said : “Do you 
know, Bishu had arranged a match for his 
daughter, with that boy of Bishnu’s, I told 
you about. The girl is only a year older 
than our Mukti. You became quite wild, 
when I told you to secure him for your 
daughter. TThat do you think of it now ? 
You will have to give your daughter 
in marriage, sooner or later, now, would not 
you?” 

Sbiveswar was probably thiokiog of 
something else, so he replied absent-mindedly. 
“Yes. yes, I shall settle abont it soon.” 

His mother could hardly believe her ears. 
“With, whea,?" as.bad. 

“Oh, I shall tell you, when I have made 
up my mind,” be replied. 

Hokshada bad to be content with this, 
and went off to the kitchen. 

Sbiveswar entered his oiSce-room and 
called his bearer. The mao answered and 
entered, with great alacrity. 

“Did oat you ask leave, for going home?’' 
Sbiveswar asked. “Well, you may go.” 

The servant was astoouded. He bad never 
expected such generosity. He bad meulioo- 
ed the matter, about a month ago. but Shives- 
war had not deigned to answer tbeo. 

He replied with folded bands, “Tes sir, I 
shall go soon. I may even go to-morrow.” 

“All right.” Sbiveswar answered. Tbeo 
as the man was about to go out. “What caste 
are the people of your village”? he asked. 

“There are many castes, Sir,” the bearer 
replied. “Most of them are untouchables 
like ourselves, There are two or three good 
castes also.” 

Sbiveswar remained deep in thought, with 
a deep frown puckering his forehead. 

After a while, be spoke again. "When you 
come back,” he said, “bring an orpbsu boy 
from yonr village. I suppose there are many ? 
Choose some ono who knows how to read 
and write." 

'So the master is thinking of adopting 
a boy,” thought the bearer. "All right. Sir,” 
ho said and went away. 

A few days passed off. Then as one fine 
morning Jloksbada Devi was ordering the 
gardener to pick some green mangoes for 
her which she wanted for a favourite dish 
of Mukti’s and the gardener was trying to 
excuse himself, the inaid-sexvant._Nitya. came 
running np to her mistress. “Please JIa, 
come and look,” she shouted, "a tine looking 
boy IS coming with master’s bearer.” 


The old lady was busy preparing for tho 
weekly reception of Mukti; so she replied 
hotly. Let him come. Do you want a band 
playing for him? He does not need to be 
yeceived like a son-in-law.” The maid went 
gway rather embarassed. After a few minutes, 
the bearer appeared, accompanied by a small 
boy of fresh compleiiou and fine features. 
H® looked countrified and shy in his manners. 
Jklokshada barely cast him a look. She bad 
po time to waste on servants’ relatives just 
^t present, as she was expecting Mukti every 
ininuto and had not yet prepared a green 
(locoanut for her. 

Mukti rushed in, within a few minutes. 
As she passed by her faibat'a nffim tneim. 
jiko a small hurricane, she saw a boy, slightly 
older than herself, sitting inside, to whom 
her father was talking The boy wore ngly 
clothes and strange amulets. 

Mukti was surprised, but she did uot 
stop ’Qraodma. I have come,” she shouted 
«od ran inside 

(T) 

Oopal was a child from the bearer's native 
village. He lost both bis parents when quite 
youog and was taken away by a kind-beartcd 
geotlemao. who used to know bis father. 
But bis wife Mohini took an instant dislike 
to the boy. He seemed quite out of placo 
ifi her well-arranged home. She was living 
very happily, with her two small children 
and her husband, when that great fool 
went and wasted a lot of money over 
some dying friend. ^*ot content with 
that be brought o*er to his homo this 
spivclling wretch of a boy. Tboog.'i her own 
husband was entirely responsible for this 
afraogement, Mobiui made the anfortuuatc 
boy the scapegoat, and vented her anger on 
bis devoted head, to her entire satisfaction. 

Oopal felt bimself an utter stranger in 
this hoosebold. He was not accepted as one 
of the family, neither was he treated as a 
goest. Ha became a parasite without toot 
Ilf any soil. His heart remained starved. 
Mobini kept her own children scrnpulonsly 
apart from him and never came down from 
her heights hetsetf to the level of the poor 
bey- The master of the house had probably 
forgotten all about the poor boy. for he 
never took any notice of him. Besides chat 
b# was seldom at home, business keeping 
him in Calcutta for the greater part of the 
year. 

The house of widowed Kamini was the 
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only spot on earth where this homeless 
creatnro felt at home. She was also the 
only person who talked kindly to him. Bat 
her hoase was not easily accessible, becaose 
ilohini did not like Kamini. Kamini sold 
fried rice going from door to door, for her 
livelihood ; so she coaid never be treated as 
an equal by her. And so no inmate of her 
house, though he be nothing bat a recipient 
of charity, could get so familiar with her. 
The family prestige bad to be maintained. 

So four or five years passed off. There 
was no change in Gopal’a condition. His 
only solace was Kamini’a love, his only 
ocenpation was reading. Mohini had grown 
no kinder. Gopal always stood mneh better 
in the class than her own son Sabodh, This 
had not served to endear Gopal to her. 

Suddenly the face of the world changed 
for him. Bepin Baba died of a few days’ 
illnoss. Mohini’s relatives appeared io a 
horde, and within a few hoars, everything 
became ready for starting. Nothing was 
settled about Gopal, because they were in 
a burry, the only decision being that he was 
not to be taken with them. Jtohioi told him 
that she woald arrange aboot him within a 
low days and so left, leaving him for a few 
days in Kamini’s house. 

But thoQgb weeks passed, there was no 
sign from Mohini. Kamini’s lovo was superior 
to the power of her purse, so she had no other 
option than to apply to Mohioi by post She 
got a reply, soon enough, but it was fat from 
satisfactory. Mobini’s brother bad replied 
for her. Ho was in no way responsible, 
ho said, for all tbo stupidities of his dead 
brother-in-law. It was enough that ho was 
hupportieg his sister and her children. 
Bot ho had no dcsiro to open an orphaoago 
at his house. 

So. as Kamini could not drive a^vay (bo 
poor orphan, sho had to tfcccpt servico as 
a cook in a neighbour’s house, in order to 
tnaintaiD him. But she could not pay his 
».chool fees, so tlio boy had to give up 
liis studies. Ihc last day ho went, tho bead- 
master told him that hi< name had bero 
removed from tho school roll, on account 
cf Dcn-payment of fees. So tho boy camo 
back with tears in his eycy, carrying bra 
torn boeVa and broken slate. “Wby do you 
coji.e tack so soon ?” asked Karainf, 

„ threw himitU in her arras 
^.Thty won't let me stay there,” 
« V ‘jltl. I havei not paid ray fees,” 

Katuint did cot know how to comfort 


him. She wiped her own eyes and went 
away to her work. 

In the afternoon sho had a bit of leisure. 
She did her own cooking at that time, 
before starting for her employer’s., As_ she 
was about to 'take down the pot of boiling 
rice from the oven, somebody at the front 
door, shouted, “Is my little mother in ?” 

“Oh dear, it is uncle,” cried Kamini, 
running to the door. Gopal stared 
with wide open eyes at tho newcomer. 
Needless to say, it was Shiveswar’s hearer, 
oar* former acquaintance. He had a name, 
viz, Krishna, which was of no service to 
him, in bis master’s house, because he bated 
anything connected with idolatory, 

Krishna came up to the earthen verandah 
and fiat down. “I have just arrived,”* ho 
said. “It is a long while since 1 came 
homo. My master is too strict, he would 
never give me leave. This time my luck 
was good, so I got leave for a few days. 
Who is ibis boy ?” 

Kamini related the whole history of 
Gopal. Krishna listened carefully . and 
shook bis head very wisely at the end. Ue 
said nothing however, but left, promising to 
come again. 

He came the very next morning. “Look 
here, my little mother,” ho began as 
soon as ho saw Kamini, “I want to have 
a few words with you. You are a poor 
widow, how could you bring up another’s 
child ? It is no easy j'ob. So, what I 
say, is this. Give him to luo and I shall 
take him to Calcutta, to my master’s hou.so. 
Ho Is a very rich man, there are many 
living on bis charity. If tbo boy goes tborc, 
ho will bo well-provided for. Uo has oven 
asked mo to bo ou (ho look out for just 
such a boy.” 

Kamini was surprised at this whim of a 
great roan. “Indeed ?” sho asked, “has not 
bo children of his own ?” 

^'Ooly a girl”, Krishna said, “and ovcu 
sho has been sent away to a Mem S.ibib'.s 
school. Tbo largo house seems like a desert 
now." 

“Then lake him away,” said Kamini, 
her eyes iilling with tears at tbo very 
thought of parting from Gopal. “Ho 
had become like roy own son. and my 
heart will break to part from him. But I 
won’t stand in his way. IIo will have to 
sUrvo to death beforo my very oyoa. If ho 
stays on here.” Gopal began to weep, when 
told cf tho arrangement. But ho did not 
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object. He knew he had no rights, any- 
where or orer anybody. He had no right 
even to be angry or to cry. He knew 
sorrow to be his birthright, and joy always 
came as a most uoexpected miracle. 

So fonr or five days after, one foggy 
night, he started in a bullock cart, in 
company with Krishna, for his new home. 
The doors of the houses he passed were 
mostly closed,, there was no other light. 


save what the hurricaoo laotern, tied under 
theic cart, cast on the road. The wheels 
of the cart created and the village cuis 
yelped. Thera was no other sound. 

Krishna sat and smoked bis hoolaJt. 
Gopal’s head began to nod and, after a 
while, he fell asleep, putting his head on 
the bundle, Kanitni had made for him 
His cheeks still bora the stain of tears. 

( 2o be continiied ) 


liESTRIOTION OF THE ACREAGE OF JUTE-A Sl’HDr 
OF THE CONGRESS POLICY* 

Bt B. N. GANGULf. u. v. 

Depariment of Economics and PoUiics. Dacca Unversity 


■pECENTy.' the restriction of the acreage of jnte 
*-•> was officially adopted as an item in the pro* 

g ramme of the Bengal Provincial Coogresa 
ommittee. It became a slogan for the time beios 
and a campaign was started in the inte-growios 
areas to bring about a restriction in the sqddIv of 
jute for the season 192^20. In view©? the 
impptunce of this question it is desirable to take 
stock of the jpresent sitnation in the jute market 
from a strictly economic point of view in order to 
clear up the issues and to present the problem 
in Its proper perspecbve. 

Some ot the fundamental facts of the situation 
will be clar to U3 if we examine the 8fatem«»ots 
made by the. two successive presidents of the Jute 
-.uills Association about the position of the lute 
industry m, 1935 and 1929. Renewing the 
posiUon of the lote, mills in 1925 the President 
remarked that the high price of jute manufactares 
was due to the scarcity of the raw matenJ . jute 
yield, it w^ pointM gut, has remained stationary 
at about oU lacs of bales whereas the unmber of 
100“? Jias gone up from 21.000 m 19C6 to 50000 
JO ^ T j'. k'Ven on the basis of current consomptioa 
by Indian mills the average outturn required 
would be 100 lacs of bales which represent the 
m^immu consuming capacity of the world m 
191d. .hven then we neglect the extennon of 
plant in other centres and we also suppose that 
the present consnmption of 50,000 looms in 4 
days is equal to that of 37.000 looms in 6 days in 
1913. From these facts it was mferred that the 
lowest dencit would bo something like 20 la» of 
bales so that it was easy to see that the high 
prices in 1925 were dne to the shortage in the 
supply of raw jute. Tne President then wont on 
to say Ihnt the short supply ^>'as due to the 


nervousness of the cultivators about the state of 
the market But they should mark that there is 
a deficit of something like 20 lacs of bales so 
that there is no chance of slackening of demand 
and low pnees. 

, Reviewing (he position iti 192(5 the next presi- 
dent of toe Association Jlr. Simo of Andrew 
Yole and Co . had an altogether different story 
to narrate, lie summed up the situation by 
saying that in 1023 in accordance with the short 
tune agreement, ol lacs of bales were consumed 
by the mills to produce 144 crores of yds of 
Uessiaa and jO crores of sacking bags. If they 
were to work 81 hours, the maximum permitted 
by the factory Act, they would produce 216 crores 
of yds. of Ueisian and 77 crores of sacking bags 
and to produce this 81 lacs of bales will be 
jMuired. This will mean an increase of about 
oO p. c in the production of manufactured goods 
and the amount of jute required and it will hare 
an effect of swamping the market. The situation 
seems to have been transformed m the course 
of a .single year. Wa find that the mills were 
working 51 hours a week under the shorttime 
^reement m order to restnet their output. 
There is no complaint about the scarcity of raw 
matenal this time. We can well imagine that 
the President of the Association for the pronous 
year felt very uncomfortable in the face of the 
stubborn facts stated by ilr. Sime. What a pity ! 
Ills prophecy was falsiiira so soon 1 

The plain economic fact is, that in 1925-26 
when the average price of jute was Rs. 18-11 
per md. and the jute yield was 91.11 lacs of 
there was naturally a feeling that the 
high prices of manufactured goods were due to 
scarcity of the raw matenal But in 10 '6- ‘’7 
toero was a shwp fall in the prices of jute. 
Hessian and sacking. The total imports of lute 
into CidcatU were 121V» lacs of bales ; the stock 
m local mills on the 1st of July, 1927 was about 
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37 lacs of bales. This larse carry-over was due 
to the fact that the local mills as well as the 
foreicD spinners took advantage of the .sharp fall 
of prices and purchased more tlian their refiture- 
ments. Under the circumstances there can he. no 
question of a scarcity of raw material and it is 
easv to see that a supply of 81 lacs of hales 
which was considered too short in 1925 should be 
considered sufficient to swamp the markets of the 
Morld in 1926. . - . , . , 

Certain important facts emerge from this brief 
analvsis of facts. Firstly, it is well to bear in 
mind that there is a combination of lute manu- 
facturers which seeks to make its influence felt 
on the market for manufactures as well as on the 
market for raw material. This prevents cut-throat 
competition and increases the strength and effi- 
ciency of the mills by eliminating, to a certain 
extent, the wastes of competition. That the 
advantages of such a combination are . real is 
evidenced by the threat which ilr. Stme. the 
President of the Association, held ont iq course of 
hia presidential address to those who are thinking 
of starting new mills in the face of the glut in 
the ]ute market. Mr Sime said, “From the day 
any of these proiccted new mills start ou the 
Hooshly. the present agreement (to work short- 
time) will cease to operate." 

Secondly, it must be clear that the world- 
demand for manufactured jute is au uucertaiu 
factor which must be taken seriously into account 
when we consider the pnce of raw jute and its 
supply. There can be no sacrosanct figure such 
aa the pre-war average of 100 lacs of hales 
which will represent the world-demand for jute. 
The fact that a supoly of 81 lacs of bales was 
c-onsidotcd as iosufficieat in 1025 and the fact 
that the same supply was consideicd snfficieot 
to swamp the markets of the world in 1926 can 
he reconciled with each other only if we admit tliat 
the world-demand for jute products as reflected 
in the prices of Hessians and sacking is an 
element which has its influence upon the demand 
(or raw ]ute and hence upon its supply. A further 
illnstratioQ of this simple ccononiio tiuth is to be 
found in the fact that the price of raw jnte has 
1-Pcn higher in a voar of increased prixluction. 
The production in 1022 was ,51 lakhs of bales as 
against liO lakhs fa I02f. Vet the prices of fTrct 
Marks in the season 1022-23 were roughly Rs. ir» 
higher than in 1021-22. In '1021-25 Ibo toi^ 
supply tinctuding carry-over from tho previous 
sca.soo} was 0,328.366 bales and the average 
price of First Marks iu Duadeo was 
In 102.5-26 tho total supply was 92160, 410 hales r 
hut in spite of an increase Uie average price was 
ii-».}-l9-0J. A similar illustration can 1>o cited from 
the cotton trade. Tho production of Indian cotton 
dropped from 57 lakhs bales in 1019-20 to 30 
lakha in 1026-21 and tho index nuralH’r of total 
world production fell from hO to 77. Yet tho 
urico of Omani in tho Liverpool Exchange i>3ggcd 
from IM, to 8d. Moreover, tho increasing 
consumption of jute for other than mere aackiog 
purposes ia recent time.a shows that the demand 
lor lulo has acquired a wider outlet .and has 
somewhat elastic. Befnro tho war 10 p. c. 
i‘CR3’aa imi>oitcd into U. S. A. was devoted 
making Ltus ; but at tho 
r^rcentaao ^ cone up to :w> or 
. i.cii«Ueric8 the fact that the two American 


contiuents together took 87 p. c. of tho Hessian 
exported from Calcutta iu 1920 this recent change 
in tho character of jute consumption mu^t be 
taken seriously and it cannot be denied ttut an 
artiflcial rcstnctioi) of supply will react upon the 
consumption of jute for other than sacking purposes 
without securing to us tho full benefits of 
restriction . 

So far as the supply of raw jute is concerned 
it is important to remember that the price is 
dependent not only upon the actual imports of 
juto into Calcutta but also upon the carrysovers 
from the previous season in the shape of stocks 
in the mills and in tho hands of speculative dealers. 
The yield of }ute is liable to fluctuations of rain- 
fall ; moreover official estimates of yield are high- 
ly inaccurate and misleading. In 1921-22 the 
actnal crop exceeded the fore-cast by J8 5? lacs 
of bales, in 1922-23 by 9.03 lacs of bales, in 
1923-24 by 9.14 lacs of bales and in 1921-25 by 
001 lacs of bales. Hence it is that the supply of 
jute is highly amenable to speculative dealings 
far as the carrying of stocks is concerned. It 
has been estimated that at the end of the season 
1927*28 the market will he burdened with a 
carry-over of about 50 lacs of bales which is honnd 
to have a depressing effect upon tho price of jute, 
and it is but proper that there should bo gome 
restriction in Hie output of jute to prevent a further 
fall of prices. But at the same time it is well 
to take note of the fact that speculative dealings 
have a Dredomioant influence upon the price 
of jute. Tho low price of jute in 1926 wak due 
more to speculative dealings than anything else. 
barly in 1927 it was reported that shippers and 
baraar operators had absorbed futures up tt) the 
end of . December and that they were bound 
to manipulate for on advance in order to 
liquidate their holdings: audit is not uuiikely 
tliat the heavy stocks outstanding are the 

result of speculative dealings. Moreover it ia a 
aigoiUcant fact that many of the s,>eculativo 
dealings, especially in the Loose Jute .markeL are 
DO tetter than cambling transactions. Iq a 

inciDorial submittod to tho Secretary of Stato for 
India the London Jute AssocuUon characterised 
tho Ubitar Bazar of CalcutU as a jmmWing arena’ 
and a 'menace to legitimate tnade . There ig no 
repro sentative orgauisaUoQ to contjolthc dealers* 
there is no system of written and stamped 
contracts, no legal right to offer and demand 
delivery, no minium amount of jutn below which 
no transactions Shall bo allowed. Only the other 
day 28 3Ianvaria and up-couefry /nea were 
arrosted at tho offico of the North BeD:,aI jute 
Association in Cotton Street on a charge of gamb- 
ling. This sort o( illegitimsto speculation brings 
about an uneven distribution of supply and U a 
highly disturbing factor in the market. 

Bearing these obvious economic liutha in minji 
let us, try to understand the present situation 
iVs pointed .out just now. the organisation which 
the jute raills havo set up socks to tuako ita 
loflucnce felt upon tho market for raw mat6ri.al 
as well os tlio market for manufactured Juta it 
U obvious that the mills stand to gain wheu the 

price of maaufatlured jute nscs and that of mw 

K ' declines and they loso when it U otherwise 
yc.ar 1020 was a year of falling jiriccs nit 
round Tho pneo of raw juto dcclinc<l bv 50 ji. c. 
from Its. 2C ia January to lis. 12 in December 
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But tbs price oi Hessian too ilecUned from R"*. 
20 13 a«. in Januarv to lls 14-12u3., la December 
and the price of saf'king declined from Rs. 70 m 
January to Rs. 40 m December. This Bitaatioo 
is reflected in the declining profits of the 
Jute Mills. The _ total profits of the mills 
were Rs. 2.78 33616 diinng the second half 
o! 1925 but dnrmg the first half of 1920 the 
profits wpre Rs 1,51.02.519 and during th« second 
half of 1926 the profits were onljr R*. OT39212. 
Throughout the year 1927 the supply of jot© 
continued to pour in and the market for raw 

S t© showed a bearish tandency Between July 
26 and Da^ember 1920 the highest puce of 
white jute did uot fall below lb. and 

fluctuated mostly in the peiehbourhod of 
of Bs. U-Oas. But during 1927 tho highest 

f nee was Ha. lO-Jai. in January ; Rs. 14B-is. lo 
ebruary : Rs. 13-2a8. in March ; Rs. IS-Oas. 
ic April: Rs. 12-l2a3. in May, and Rs ll-lL'as. 
lu June. But although the pnee of juts was at a 
low figure the prices ol liessuns and stcklog were 
not only not depressed as m 1926 hat were at 
a distinctly higher level. Whereas the price of 
Ilassians in 1926 declined from Rs 20*12as In 
January to Rs, U-lSas in December, in 1927 
thero was a rise from about Rs. 15 m January 
to about Rs, 23 in December. Obviously thu 
had the elTect ot increasing the output and 
profits of the jute mills. Exports of lute 
cloth frnra Calcutta wore 67. 005. 467 yds. more 
in 1027 than what they were in 1920 . 
whereas the oxootts of Jute bags were 18.tS0. 
091 more in 1927 than what they were in 19r0. 
The improvemeot in the position of Jute mills Is 
clearly xeilected in the rate of dividend offered. 
The Asglo-India Jute Mills Co. Ltd. dcclar^ the 
following rates of dividend at the successive 
periods which we are reviewing >-u() p. c. In 
September 192" ; 30 p, c. in March 192G : 10 p. c. 
in Sept. 1920: 50 p c. tn March 1927. and 
55 p. a in March 1923. These facts give os an 
idea of the exact situation at the present moment. 
The market for raw jute is fadog the beansb 
fact of a heavy carry-over and tho middlemen 
apprehend that if the supply of jute in the 
season 1928-29 remains unrestricted the prices 
will Ira sull further depressed ; so that on the 
one hand they will be unable to liquidate their 
holdings and, on the other, this situation will 
react very favourably upon the output and profits 
ol tho jute mills. In view of this contiDgeocy 
it is but natural that tho programme of jute 
restriction initiated by tho RPC.C. should be 
so warmly supported by the speculative 
middlemen. 

What are then tho facts of tho sifnaiion ? 
There has arisen a very wide disparity between 
the price of raw lute and the price of IlessiaD 
and this disparity has been increasing further 
owing to the bearish fact of a very heavy carry- 
over and tho consequent fall in the price of raw 
jute and owing to a simuUsnccras rise in the 
price of llessun. It has been explained how 
these conditions are wothing to the advantage of 
the jute mills and how output as well as profits 
have shown a steady upward teudcncy. Xow tho 
impression is that the mills bare a whip-bsod 
over the situation because of the mouo^istic 
control of output on the one hand and because 
ot large stocks of jute in Iheir warehouses 

53—6 


The question of combination among the sellers 
of jute, would therefore arise as a matter of 
conrse in the face of the present situation. 
Recently the jute dealers of Calcutta formed an 
assomation called the Bengal Jute Dealers' 
Associaticra with an ialluential aud lepreseotative 
Liecutivo Committee and with Mr. IL P. Bagaria 
as the flony. Secretary in onJer to protect theic 
laterests. As soon as the Association was formed 
there was a tussle between it and the Bengal 
Jute Mills Associition over definite standards of 
loose lute, the absence of which has rendered 
jute business almo'^t a gambling transaction. The 
Association resolved lecently pot to enter into 
seasonal contracts nnless the Mills could agree 
upon a definite standard In this conuection it 
is interesting to note that a strong plea for the 
creation of a central organisation for the control 
of the jute trade m Bengal was recently put 
forward bv Mr. B Ranona in his presideotial 
address delivered at the fir&t annual meeting of 
the India Jute Association Tae object of 
such an orgaotsation would be in the words of 
Mr. Kanona. ' To avert crisis and enable the 
trade to present a united front and make a united 
demand'* (Tbe Statesman. Dak Edition. dl-8-28i. 

But the ooiDt is that a cooibmatjon ol middlo- 
men only cannot reasonably be a solution of tho 
real problem which has arrested our acteution at 
tbe present moment Evidently we must have 
a comtnnation of juie-growers which will bo able 
to control the output judiciously in much tho 
same way as tbe mills are doing not only to 
tide over the present pened ol over-produetton 
bnt also to bo able to face tbe jute mills combine 
in future. 

Thus tho campaign of jute restriction may 
be considered from two points of view. It 
might bo regarded only as an opportunist move 
in so far as it is the outcome of the present 
situation in the jute market and in so far as its 
object is to relieve tbe temporary glut. But it 
might also be regarded as tbe . beginning of a 
genuine attempt to keep production of raw jute 
peruuoently at a “pegged*' level to counteract 
tbe monopolistio control of output aud oonsump- 
tion of raw matenal enjoyed by the juta miUs. 

In tbe second case it will not be merely a 
problem of restriction but essentially a problem 
of tbe judicious control of outpat by a, represen- 
tative organisation of juto-growers which woald 
possess an expert ksowirage of the complex 
condibons of the market, when we consider 
the problem of restncbon we should carefully 
separate these two distinct points of view. 

Moreover, it mast be remembered that when 
we tMk of a combination amongst the sellers of 
jute we should not complacently think that tbe 
interests of the jute-growers and the interests of 
the middlemen both of whom are sellers of jute 
are identical. It is well-bnowa that owing to 
the interaosition of middlemen the price of raw 
\ata in Calcutta exceeds the price of the same 
jute in the villages by as much as 2<} p. a to 
ji) p. c. There is the financial gnp of the middle- 
men over the jnte-gioweis as a result of which 
they do not get a fair economic return in the 
sense that the prices at which they have to sell 
tt:«r crops do not bear a fair reUticn to the 
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oricea in the world-market. Hence the interests 
of the middlemen and the interests of the jate- 
crowers must always be clearly and anamhignoas- 
w dislingnished We need to be reminded of 
those very plain issues because to all intents and 
purposes these issues have either been hopelessly 
confused or conveniently suppressed bj those who 
have been advocating the policy of ]Ute restric- 
tion in the nationalist press. 

We will now examine the case presented by 
Mr. n. P Bagaria. the Hony. Secretary of the 
Bengal Jute Dealers issociation, in an article 
published in the Forward at the time when the 
Jute restriction campaign was in full swing. 
Mr Bjgaria begins by saving that the policy of 
restriction is not an impracticable possibility. Ha 
gives examples of the British rubber restriction 
and the cotton restriction in U. S. A. Two years 
back the price of cotton came down as low as 
12 cents a pound— a price which left little margin 
to the cultivators. The various cultivators’ organi- 
sations in D. S. A. decided upon a 20 pet cent 
reduction of acreage for the next vear The 
result was that prices rose as high as 20 cents per 
pound. He also points out how the acreage of 
cotton in Egypt is controlled by the Government 
according to changes, tn world-prices. It must be 
noted that Mr. ujgana sneaks of tho cultivators’ 
organisation in Amenca: but he does not emphasise 
the ttoint that in order that the farmers might got 
an economic rcluro for their produce what is 
wanted is, a juaictous control of output by a 
rcprcscntativo co-oiietativo organisation which will 
restiict or increase the output according to the 
oecO'sUlcs of tho case. Restriction has not been 
Impracticable in Amenca bec.ause tho farmers are 
organised in stroog co-oporativo organisationo. Rut 
it will 1)0 impracticable m tho case of Bengal 
because there are iic such organisations h^re. 
Restriction is a practical proposition when every 
one knows that every one else is restricting 
hU ntreago to a proportionate extent nod 
that by oombined action it will bo pnnsible to 
get higher prices. But this is possible o,oly 
when there is » strong co-ooerativo orgamsv 
ticia w -ich <*an inspire conndooo') in the mmas of 
of the individual tarnipra and has, tho proper 



a<M> (n«*an the ciimioalino of .ji‘1<U<'roca. Can 
Mr. IVitfiria who i* the Uony. Scrrclary of a 
tmddU'roco's organiBatioa reflet npnn this erratin- 
goncy with ix’ifcci ofiuintmity ? Ho ought to 
undcrvtasd that tho inti’rrst o! the middlemen 
and tho mtcn».U of the juto-growers are oot 
idinticil^. 


is high and the output and proflts of the mills are 
at a steadily higher level. If the output is 
tricted the middlemen will ,be unable to liquidate 
their holdings and will incur heavy losses. Put 
if they were to wait for the growth of .a,widespr^ 
co-operative organi.'sation it will bo waiting Uil tne 
Greek Calends. So the best thing was to bring 
about a restriction of the acreage for the season 
1928-29 with the help of Congress propaganda m 
order that tlie present glut in the market may M 
relieved and the , middlemen may 


liquidate their holdings at satisfactory prices. , 
If that is the problem, why play the game w 


hide and seek ? Why assume that the f^rniert 
will necessarily gain from a pnllov of rcstrictiouf 
Why don’t the members of the B. P. C 0. perceive 
that nothing will av.iil in tho face of the 
grip of the middlemen? Why forget that tne 
conflict of interests is not directly between tne 
jute mills and tho poor jute-growers but between 
the jule-crowera and the middlemen? Why no* 
face the farts pquarelv ? 


SlrrBagaria then proceeds to point out that the 
of restrirfion carries with it tho essential 


policy of restrirfion .... .. 

condition that the country practising it must b. 
‘ i a “Commanding position in respect of the commo' 


economic theory. But before considering the 
question as to how far wa have a monopoly ot 
jute we should do well to turn our attention td 
tho point of view from which Mr. Bagaria. as a 
represeosativo of middlcmon. is sorveyiog the 
problem. . , , ,, * 

As wo have already shown, at tho present 
moment tho market is over-burdened with a heavy 
carry-over to the extent of oU kes of bales and* 
wo liopo we may bo exci.sed for reiteratiiig tho 
fact th.at unforlunatoly tlie advocates of rcstncllon 
Imo their eyes only od tho narrow problem of tho 
depletion of accumulated ntocks. , , ,, 

Mr. Bagaria My«r“Thpro is a conslderablo 
surplos of juto and rednrtlon, of output is sure to 
Improve tiin prico of juto Then ho goes on to 
say liiat if tho crop in tho present season is 110 
lack* of bales tlio pneo will bo jiOssibly Ra. TiO 
a lialo; lull it the output is restricted to OU lacs 
tho prico will lio at Irvist Its. 90 per bale so th.at 
by means of restricting the output by 20 lacs tho 
prico of tho total eron will imreaso by Ifs 12Vt 
emres. Mr Nalioi lUnjan Sarkar. tho E<.-onoiiii(t 
of tho Swaraj Parlv in H-ogal. also gavo bimiUr 
calcutalinns of tho bcnclits, which our poor .culti- 
vators will derivo from a i>ohcy of juto rcstncuoo. 
in roiiise of a spoeeh delivered nt a mcoting of 
the Bengal National Chamlu'r of Coinmercc. llo 
was alio to show that if 10 tans of acres now sown 
with juin are releaMMi lor rico tho farmers would 
get Hs. crorcs for jii'o only lOktcod of It*. 40 
cm cs which they are g>‘lting now and m addition 
they would get R*. 7') crorcs for lice wIiuJi will 
mbslitiim jiilc; wi that bv the jclicy of icstnctioa 
tho coiiDtry wid Ijc rirher by Rs. lOcrcica. The 
;mthiuetic is quito, coQvioLiDg but tho uonomics 
is extremely unconvinciDg. 

Both Mr. lUgana and Mr. Sukar do not 
conMder ihn qu*tiicia whether tho growing of 
tiro cn jutelujis would to an ectioomio ugttcuI-\ 
tuiol.ioivaiUlity or not. Moreover Aoir /Ijr the 
nwirictioQ of acreage will go and wlut will 
bg its rt'o. tions ti(oo Iho price of Ifvs.f,un and the 
wofld-dcmaad for jute are uucstiaas which arc 
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left beantifuUy vaKne. 3£r. Bagaria seems to be 
aware of ihis very important consideration when 
be says ' I do not mean to say that the price of 
lute should be forced up to unprecedent^ heishts. 
Id spite of the fact that jute is our monopoly 
that Eoay not ullmaidy proie iene/Icial” But 
what does he mean when he says that indiscrimi- 
nate restriction will not be ultimately benefit ? 
Does he mean to say that forcing up prices to 
unprecedented heights will be iemporaniy bene^ 
miai to our country ? As a matter of Vt . Mr 
Bagana as a businessman is thinhmg only of 
the present glnt in the jute market. He does 
not explain what ho means by discriminatine 
restriction and how far and under what conditions 
it will be ultimately beneficial to our cultivators. 

Let us how take up the vexed question as to 
how far we can utilise our monopolistic position 
in regard to jute in the matter of getting as high 
a price as possible. The case has been sought 
to be proved by means of statistical evidence. 
It has been pointed out that— "Three years back 
when the crop was damaged nod it was expected 
that the total supplies will fall short of consump- 
tion by more than a million bales the pnce of 
jute went up by more than lOOpc. The very next 
yeai when the sowings were large and it seemed 
that the crop was to ha a bumper) one prices 
came down by as much as 40p a” But it must 
always be remembered that sutistics often cats 
both ways. It is not difficult to show that prices 
have been higher m a year of increased pj^uc- 
tion and lower in a year of restricted prodnctioo. 
In 1024-25 the total supply of jute was 0. 328 
SCO bales and tha average price of First Marks 
in Dundee was £i‘2. In 102'i-20 the totM supply 
was 0, 5G0 410 bales : hut in spile of an increase 
of output the average pnce was £53-ls Od. Id 1022 
the output was 54 lacs of bales as agaiost 30 
lacs in 1021 : vet the prices of First Marks in 
the season 1022 23 were roughly Rs. 15 higher 
than m 1022. How will Mr. Bagaria or Mr. 
Naliui Kanja Sarkar explain these recatcitrant 
facts ? Are we not unreasonably makiug too much 
of our monopolistic position wicn regaid to jute? 

As we have already seen we cannot, m the 
beat of the controversy, afford to forget the simple 
ecoDomic question of demand and supply. There 
13 no denyipg the fact that we possess a com- 
manding position in respect of jute. But we 
should remember that the demand for jnte is not 
so absolutely luelastic as the advocates of jute 
restriction would have us believe. In the earlier 
part of this paper we have analysed the facts of 
the situation to show that fluctuations of demand 
have their reactions upon the price of jnte in 
much the same way as tluctuations lu the supply of 
jute. The President of the Jute Mills Associatioo 
pointed out lu 1035 that a supply of 8l lacs 
of bales was insufficient and in the verv next 
year the same supply was considered by the 
next President as abundant enough to swamp 
the markets of the world Here the main deciding 
factor seems to be the tlactuations in the world 
demand for jute. Moreover, as already said the 
demand for jute has acquired a wider cousnming 
outlet and has become considerably elastic reesuse 
It IS wanted in increasing quantities for other 
than sacking purposes. 8T“io of the Hjssian raported 
from Calcutta goes to Am rica. formerly only 
10“<« of It was devoted to other than sackmg pur- 


poses; but now SO^/oorSo®/!) is devoted to these pur- 
ples. Wow, if as a result of the policy of res- 
ection the pnce is bolstered up to a very high 
level It 13 bound to react upon the American 
jute imports and farmers will not he able to reap 
the full benefits of restriction. We state these 
facts over again because they bear repetition 
IQ view of loose thinking which the arguments of 
the advocates of restriction clearly betray. Allied 
to the question of monopoly is the question of 
substUules. Mr. Bagaria says 'We have seen 
jute seliicg at Rs. 140 per bale— a pnce double 
present ruling prices. No substitutes came 
then”. He means to say that the question of 
substitutes is nothing but a skeleton in the cup- 
board or rather a red herrmg drawn across the 
trail. If so. why not practise indiscnminate 
restnetioD ? Why does he say then that "In 
spite of the fact that jute is our monopoly forcing 
up prices to unprecedented heights will not be 
ultimately beneficial to us” ? As a matter of fact, 
price of Rs. 140 per bale which Mr. Bagaria 
mentions w'as the price which ruled under 
the abnormal condittons of the war-penod. 

There was a phenomenal demand for sandbags 
which must be bad at any price . moreover, high 
prices were due to a rise in the general level 
of prices throughout the world. Those were 
glorious days for speculators and middlemen 
like Mr Bagana But if be thinks that jt is 
possible to live them over again then he is senous- 
Jy mistakes. 

Mr. Bagaria then goes on to say ‘So long ss 
you can getin lodiaalabourer to work at 6 annas a 
day in waist deep water under the most insanitary 
conditions there is no danger of any country 
becoming the rival of Beogal in the production 
of jute” 

Good heavens' Is (be labourer to work at 6 
annas a day even alter the policy of restnction 
has been adopted on an expensive scaled If 
restriction docs not improve their lot, is it then 
going to enrich only the Dadandars and loose 
jute merchants^ We had thought that it was 
otherwise 

We cannot leave this qoeationof monopoly witliont 
leferriogtothecuncnaevolation of economic opinion 
on this problem When the question of imposing a 
juie export duty was being debated in the 
press praole connected with the jute trade raised 
a tremeudous outcry agaiost it. The arguments 
against the jute export duty were based on tbf 
grouod that we do not possess the so-called 
monopoly in jute to a large extent and that the 
demand for jate is not inelastic so that the duty 
wUl not be shifted on to purchasers of Ue«sian. 
Thia view was also strongly expressed by Mr Nalini 
Raojan Sarkar in course of an article published 
in the Modern Kevieie. But it is puzzhog to find 
that these gentlemen are advocating jute restne- 
tion at the present moment on the ground that 
we do 190SSPSS a monopoly of jute and that the 
eh stjcity of demand need not seriously be taken 
into aoconaL 

The policy of restriction has been, sought to 
bo supporleo by another argument which seems 
very plansible. It is pointed out that we need 
not bother our heads about the question of mono- 
poly or of possible substitutes for jute. These 
questions arise when we enquire whether and 
how far higher prices of jnte under the regime 
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of xestriolion will brine: about a reduced consump- 
tion of jute. But it is argued the present maiBin 
between the price of Hessian and the price of 
raw jute is substantial so that the ]Ute mills are 
making tremendous profits ; and if the price of 
raw jute is bolstered up it will not have any 
effect upon the output and price of Hessian. The 
mills will have smaller dividends that is all that 
we can expect. Now the present accumulation 
of stocks and the fall in the price of raw jute 
as well as rise in the price of Hessian have 
increased the profits of the jute mills. Under 
the circumstances some amount of restriction is 
desirable m the interest of those who are supply- 
ing the raw material. 

But the point is, are the cultivators to benefit 
from the policy of restriction even if it does not 
result in a reduced consumption of. jute? The 
average cost of produotion of jute is sometiiing 
like Ra Vn per maund and the average price 
realised by the cultivator during the last two 
y^eais cannot be more than Rs. 8Vi per maund. 
But is this poor margin going to increase as a 
result of restriction ? Is it nor a fact that so long 
as Dadandars and middlemen flourish like water- 
byaemth the margin cannot be increased ? Will 
not the policy of restriction merely enrich the 
middlemen ? 

Mr. Bagaria forgets that the interest of jute- 
yrowers and tho interests of middlemen are nor 
luenticalv What is sauce for the gander is not 
sauce for xhe aooso. We find that be burets into 
a ngbtecus indignation against mill-owners and 
Bays—“The mill-owners may roll in wealth but 
the poor cultivator has no right to more than a 
loaf of bread (?) and a strip of cloth to cover bis 
body.” But Mr. Bagaria does not mention the 
link m the (bain which connects the miU-owner 
and the cultivator. Wo all know what the link 


is and against whom wo should properly express 
our righteous indignation if at all.. . _ 

Now tho question will naturally arise— -Why has 
tho (Congress thrown itself so suddenly into a 
whirlwind campaign of juto restriction. We all 
remember th-at one of the many unfulfilled project 
of the late Dashbandhu (Ilhittaranjan Das was to 
link up the jute-growers of Bengal into a vast 
sale and supply organisation in order to secure 
to the cultivator a proper economic return.. Hesha- 
bandhu Das realised that it was a gigantic prob- 
lem which can be solved through the efforts oi 
the Congress. It mignt bo remembered that ha 
seriously thought of raising a largo sum of money 
with which he could finance the project As we 
have already said the wider problem is not one 
of restricrion but of judicious control of output 
by means of co-operative organisation which will 
not only secure a fair return to the cultivator 
but will also rid the market of the pernicious 
influence of speculators. De4hbaadba Das bad 
this wider problem in view when he thought of 
this project But wo do not know what the B P.O. 
C. mean by taking a narrow view of the problem 
and rushing headlong into a spurious campaign of 
restriction. Moreover, don’t they understand that 
a policy of restriction can never be successful 
witboutastrong representative organisation amogost 
the farmers and that if such an organisation ever 
(crows up at all in Bengal the question of regulat- 
ing the output will solve itself automatically r 
Then why did the Congress Committee commit 
itself to the policy of restriction ? Moreover, have 
the members of tbe Congress Committee consi- 
dered carefully whether the cultivatoca, in whose 
pame the Congress really stands, are likely to 
benefit by tho temporary policy of restriction or 
whether it is tbe middlemen who will be the real ■ 
gainers ? 


BIRESWAR SEN 

A Painter of graceful figures 
Bt L, M. sen. a. n. a a. (london) 


I T is an established fact that without (he 
intimate knowledgo of human anatomy 
and the delicate and. accurate perception 
of form, one cannot be a painter of tbe 
figure. The knowledge of tho body beautiful 
requires tho study of a life-time, but alas 1 
how many of us bavj shirked the patient 
and dfivioQS way which alone can lead to 
tho mastery of tho art of figure drawing J 
Tho works of Bireswar Sen have already 
achieved a great reputation for their fine 
sense of composition, richly decorative quality 
beautiful eastern colours, which he 


studied so intimately from his master 
Abauindranath. 

Before I bad tho occasion of studying 
Mr. Sen’s work so intimately, I was nnder 
the impression that tho New School of Artists 
are perhaps always doubtful of tboir drawings 
and forms, and were consequently afraid of 
putting bright and cheerful colours, so that 
the bad drawings may not bo too patent 
With Mr. Sen, however, wo have to deal 
with an artist who has firmly established bis 
reputation to be regarded &s one of the most 
skilful and accomplished draughtsmen of tho 
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sensitire nature. During his school days he 
used to draw and paint with feeble and weak 
drawings, ihe vague artistic forms natoraily 
stored in him, with a distinctly Hellenic 
touch. 

In one of these days, when be success' 
tally passed one of his School examinations, 
his grand-father presented him a copy of 
Edmund Dulac's Picture Book which re- 



Bengal School. His highly finished and 
delightful water-colour drawings have been, 
for some years, among the chief attractions 
of the exhibitions of the ludian Society of 
Oriental Art. An artist like Mr. Sen seldom 
produces a gloomy picture with dirty colours 
as a cloak to bide a bad drawing ; when he 
does so. it is becanse it offeis him an 
opportunity to express bis forms in a new 
and delightful way. It is always 
a pleasure to see Mr. Sen’s 
paintings, so full of accurate details, 
carefully drawn and balanced, 
with fresh and beautiful colourings, 

— and one cannot but wonder at 
the long hours of careful and 
patient labour with which he 
produces his little water-colour 
pictures The chief feature of his 
work is that every bit of the 
composition, whatever it might be, 
the eky, trees, figures or evea the 
smallest minor details, is very 
clearly defined with the magic 
touch of bis brush. They gleam 
like jewels and ate very rarely 
wrapped up in a shadowy and 
depressing haze. This shows bow 
alert be is to notice and record 
faithfully every natural detail. 

Though Mr. Sen’s works aie 
unlike that of any other artist, 
they cannot be labelled as represent- 
iug any of the Tsms,’ for none 
of the others’ work has iofluenced 
him at all. His pictures are individual expres- 
sions of au intensely sensitive and thoroughly 
sincere artist, who goes on in bis own way, 
yet porsuiog what is best in all the different 
Schools native or foreign. He is a person 
who ieels very deeply the heauty and }oy 
of the world of life and who tries to express 
it beantifnlly. People always say that the 
works of this New School are not realisUc 
at all ; this is hardly a drawback, for, in 
Art there will always be idealists. 

Mr. Sen was born in Calcutta in the year 
1897 of a weil-cnltured and educated 
Bengalee family. He was sent to Hare School 
at the early age of seven, where tbiougbonthis 
boyhood be had aims to be a painter. I 
have beard him say that the leprodnclions 
of Greek scnlptores contained in the "Legend 
of Greece and Home”, one of his text books, 
inilaenced him a good deal at this early 
period, an inflaence which, to my mind, has 
produced its life-long impression od his 


vealed to him a new world of glorious 
colours and form , and from this gifted 
Frenchman, as once he himself told me, he 
learnt to mix beantifnl colours in that iu- 
definable manner, which has at the present 
time been one of the most distinguished 
characteristics of his work. Although he has 
been inSuenced a little by Dulac’s colours, 
be is seldom imitating the mannerism and 
tncks of tecbniqna of the French artis^t and 
usually takes the rhythmic impressions of 
nature and moulds it to bis favonrite de- 
decorative patterns, — a method which perhaps 
be has Inherited from the older traditions of 
the Rajput and Moghul Master Painters. 

Danng his College days, Mr. Sen luckily 
came In contact with Dr, Abaniodranath 
Tagore. Abaniodranath who chanced to 
notice some of the young artists’ unaided 
work, saw at once the spark of genins latent 
in his work and encouraged him a good deal 
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by allowicg him to work in his Studio 
under his peisonal guidance. Though 
untutored, the pencil drawings of Mr. 
Sen at this period bore a marked re- 
semblance to the work of the late Aubrey 
Beardesley, and both Mr. Tagore and Mr. 
0. C. Gangoly directed that he should 
continue to work in the same style. This 
rebcmblance of Mr. Sen’s work with that of 
the great English draughtsman is sur- 
prising. considering the fact that the artist 
had ne^ei come across Mr. Beaidesley’s work 
at this period. It was here in his studio that 
young Bireswar began studying the art of 



Kite Sbibi and the Ilawk 
Frcm a Colossal tftnpera paintinff on doth 
by ilr. Bireawar Sen 


painting in Ibn true sense of the term. I 
learnt aU the secrets of the technique < 
water. colour, which is the favourito medini 
of the Indian artist, by seeing his Guru an 
others vioiking; tut his temperament was &' 


such as could be led away with the mere 
imitation of the work of any other artist. 
Coming in contact with Abanindranath 
was the foundation-stone of his future artis- 
tic development. It was here that he realized 
that there was something more to be achieved 
than merely imitating his predecessors and 
contemporaries. The Ustad’s art is valuable 
because it is the product of individual eHurt 
transiatiog an individual outlook, but the 
copyist of any great master is usually empty 
of aim and barren of achievement. 

I have already hinted that Mr. Sen, unlike 
the other artists in our country, excepting a 
very few. was a student of the Presidency 
College. Calcutta. Like most pareuts of our 
poor Bengali artists, his too did not regard 
the profession of art as lucrative or honour- 
able enough as a future career, and as such 
Mr, Sen had to tud the gauntlet of all the 
University examinations. Ha passed the 
M. A. Examination in English with a first 
class. It is not generally known that Mr. 
Sen is a distiDguisbed scholar in English and. 
Sanskrit, and Ibis cnUoral background has 
stood him in good stead, in his artistic en* 
deavours. The lyrical note in his paintings 
with their sunny charm is no doubt derived 
from the old and modern lyricists in verse, 
like Theocritus, Omar Khyyam, Shelly, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Magbo, Kalidas, Bharavi and 
Babindraoalb. Paintiogs like bis famous 
illustrations of Omar Khyyam.* “To whom shall 
we offer our sacrifice?”* Rama tho Deer- 
slayet”, “Tho RiU", “Tha Milkmaid",* (the 
only picture by an Indian artist which 
was sold at tho British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembloy) go to show tho scholarly 
lyrical note vehicb pervades isost of hi& 
work. 

The year following tho University life,, 
saw him in the Indian society of Oriental 
Art amongst his Usiad and friends. It was 
there that tho writer ffrst made acquaintauce 
with this artist’s work and ho can still 
distinctly remember tbo impression created 
on bis mind by pictures from Mr. Sen’s 
brush. Some of bis paintings excited a great 
deal of notice, and from this time onwards 
tho artist ostoblisbcd a solid reputation in 
the now school of painting, and his pictures 
found places of hononr in the private 
collections of connoisseurs like Lord 
Caiinicbael, Lord Ronaldsbay, tbo Coaotess 


• Published in tho Modern lieiiew and Cliatteijce’s 
Picture Albums. 
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of BtUod, Rabindraoath Tagore, 0. C. Oaogoly, 
'Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Francis Stewart, and the 
Mabarani of Coocb Bebar, etc. His pictares 
are always satisfying and one is really very 
happy in front of the work o! this yonng 
artist His stnall water-coloar "The PorceUio 
Palace,” (to the possession of the Haharani 
of Coocb Debar), was very mnch appreciated 
by all true lovers of art It still remains 
fresh in oar memory as a thing of beaoty 
and jny for ever. Daring these days, oar 
Siloa-Gnm Abanindranath once remarked. 
"Bira's hand is like mine of the earlier daye,*’ 
and expressed the hope that ha wonld become 
a -leader of the yonng generation of painters 
one of these days. He paints his figures 
with tbe native vivacity of the Rajput and 
Mognl masters, and his paintings are veritable 
feasts of colonr; the orientalism of I is reds 
“^and blues gives to Hr. Sen's art its special 
valno and distinction, and tbe deft use of 
gold and silver in some of his pictares 
Temind one of Bihzid. I imagine that in 
painting bis pictares the artist's principal 
aim is to prodnee a decorative design, pleasing 
in line and sensnoos in colonr. This of course 
shonld be the primary atm in every picture 
of every Indian artist and it is evident that 
Mr. Sen has discovered the best way for tbe 
natnralistio treatment of decorative designs 
though It must be admitted that Mr. Sen 
has a distinct fondness for the more 
conventional treatment of old Indian masters^ 
“the artistic temperament is by its very 
nature erratic and uncertain. Tbe artist is 
a rover, like a bnttetfly who sips nectar, 
where and when ho cau. A seeker after the 
new and beaiitifnl, who refuses to be bound 
by time and place” This spirit of restless- 
ness worked in Mr. Sou for some time and it 
was doubtfal whether be would lean towards 
art or towards scholarship Art, it is noi- 
versally known, is tbe neglected Cinderalla 
of our Edncational Institutions and it is for 
this reason tbat most of tbe Indian artists 
have to lead a precarious existence depend- 
ing solely on the sale proceeds of their 
pictares. Nearly eveiy artist has thus been 
compelled to take np nncongenial duties, 
not becanso be particnlarly likes it, but 
because there is no other way to keep the 
wolf from the door. For this roasoo, Mr 
Sen had to accept a Professorship of English 
Lueratnro at Patna in 1523, far from bis 
home and the centre of the now art movo- 
meot The dull life in au old town like 
Patna coold not be very frnilfal, so far 


as artistic activities are concerned, and in 
spite of the production of some of his most 
beautifal water-colours “The Sea Maiden.''* 
“Kama the Deer-Slayer,”* "Damayanti,” “etc. 
the genins of Mr. Sen was not appreciated 
to tha extent it ought to have been by 
local coonoissours. 



S<>qaestered living in a sleepy and life- 
less town soon gave an introspective tone to 
Mr. Sen’s painting and his technique was 
marked by a novel transformation, as is 
evidenced bv bis “Spring Flowers,” ‘The 
Temptation of Budba.” etc 

[q February 19 6, he left oS teaching in 
Patna and j nned the Government School of 
Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, for the expos.tion 
of the beaaties of tbe dry-as-dust works of 
English minor poets soon tired him. Naturally 

• Put^ished in the Modern lleneio and 
Chattenee’a Picture Albums. 
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averse by teraperameat to the dissection of 
the beauty of poetry for the benefit of the 
young hopefuls in Colleges bis work as a 
teacher which failed to lure him with the 
beauty of light and shade and form and 
colour, the vividness of the paint, the fine 
tonality, the subtle colour-contrast and the 
masterly perspective, soon lost all its charm 
and hnally the super-sensitive tendency 
towards art which he possessed made him 
come to Lucknow — the garden city of India. 
Hero inspired with the beautiful colours and 
forms of the late Islamic art and architecture, 
he has produced some notable pictures like 
the “Sisters,” (in the possession of T Chatterji, 
Esq , Calcutta', “Fruit Gathering.” “Zebunoisa 
reading her divan to A.uraogzeb” and “The 
Thorn” (reproduced as frontispiece), whose 
colours are fine, lustrous and vivid, yet not 
shrieking. 

It is essential that an artist like Mr. Sen 
should be in a congenial atmosphere of art 
like the Government School of Acts and 
CraUs, Lucknow. He has already entered 
upon that settled productive stage in the 
career of an artist which must come to 
every artist, if he is to reap the harvest. 
Like every true Indian artist, be is never 


^content to paint merely what he has seen, 
bat wishes to translate what he feels 
glowing colours and llowiug lines. With 
him the subject of his picture is compara- 
tively unimportant, so long as it lends it*eli 
to the scheme of colour and the decorative 
form of design he wishes to present it js 
doubtless he has been successful in his 
mission both as an artist and as an art' 
teacher. Short as his stay has been at 
Luokoow, he has produced pupils of whom 
a great future has been predicted. Mr. A. D. 
Thomas, whose work is already familiar to 
the readers of this magazine, is one of the 
first batch of bis students and it is hoped 
that a long lino of illustrious pupils will 
succeed Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Sen’s work in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Lucknow, has been prolific. Ho 
has designed brassware, furniture, wall- 
paintings and other large decorations and 
has shown his activity in manifold direc- 
tions. Though of a retiring disposition, 
it is impossible for Bireswar Sen to bide bis 
light under a bushel. I firmly believe that 
be is one of the uniquo Indian artists of 
the present day and that he is assured of a- 
still more brilliant future. 


SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH.HARSHA. 


Pnor. A. S. ALTEKAR, m.a., Benares 


^UE recent discossion about sotno problems 
X connected with the a^e of Harsha has drawn 
public attention to a number of controversial 
points. A few of thc-so wilt bo descussed here : — 

1. ‘A'liJHarania/pa’-Prof. llookerji interprets this 
trial 03 ‘counsellor for a prince’ fllirs'ia p. 1061. 
ThU interpretation Bccms to bo natural, but tbo 
cpurraphical evidence, I am afraid docs not support 
lu For. 

U) Uarishena who was dirorlly serving under 
Ernperor Samudragupta at I’auliputra in tbo 
military and forcien departments is designated as 
Aurnaramatun. Sainudra Rupta was no longer a 
}U»inra at this timo and so the Utlo should bavo 
jj^n rtiramallia(laral,imai!ja if wo accept Mr. 
vMiaUcrjt'rt interpretation and rqjajnalua if that 
of Dr. ilookerji. 

Koraradanda Inscription [E, I. X 
tli^t Sikharasvainl was a minisler 
m ChaodraRQpta and sUlI bo is 
VumoraMtalva : similarly his son 


(u) From Iho 
p. l“l) wo team 
tp Jiui-irAjoilitro 
ucslsTuicd as i 


Prithivishena was first a rainistor to J/aAarajfld/H'rcy'o 
KumaraKuptal and was then made the Commander- 
in-Cbief. If Kumaramatya meant consollor to a 

E rinco sont os governor then that title could not 
ave been used with relorcnco to these two 
oQIciers who wero directly rciv'iok under Emperor 
they should bavo been styled rcuamat'/a. 

(m) In the Damodarpur plates we Bod that the 
Kumaramatya Vitravarman was a district oQi<'er 
appointed by the governor Chiratadatta [plato No. 
I <C- 21. It 13 on tho strength nf this passago that 
Prof Mookerjl suggesta that Ku»iaramalya was a 
counsellor fer a prioco appointed as a Uovemor 
But tbero was no royal governor at Pundrava^hana 
nor any royal district officer at Kofivarsha when 
tho Kumaramatya was appointed. If there was 
any royal district officer at Kotivar^ia his name 
would certainly have been mentioned in plato 
na 1 which enumerates all officers in the city, 
locladiog tiagarasrtshUiin tarlliavaha, prathama- 
iuUka and prathamaiayasUia. Plato no. 1 
therefore males it clear that a district officer 
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!.,?j‘’n»ra»i«(OT althODsh ho ™ Efo ondsr Harsha. I am lotU.er alraid ILal ono 
prmca appointed as cannot determine the nature of art under Harsha 
of wiii^ hardly any specimens are handed down 
from the art specimens beloneinp to Ellora and 


above evidence makes it a’^ndaatly clear the 
the KumaTamal'ja was not necessaniy a counsellor 
to a nnnco butwas a general official title aonlicablo 
to offirers of a certain rank. Prof. Baneni’a th«iT 
there were four ranks of Kumaramatyas. those 
ennal m rank to the Emperor himself 
t,«i humfirama(ya) those eoual in 

r^ to theheu--3pparent UiutaiajolhattaralapaJiua) 

*0 the voUflger princes of 
and r fvmarajapodiva Auniara;«i/»/j) 

and ordinary Kumaramatyas of the lowest rank 
padiva meahs “as rcverencial as’ 

or eoual in rank to If the reading were nudii/a - 

this^sensc^ may have _ap^carbd plansible. radaor exhaustive note [Rajrilatanoin. 


I^mi, pl^^? never included in Ilarsha’s empire, 
the art at Lllora besides shows greateriesemblance 
to the Paltava than to the Gopfa art. 

• . ’i*’ reference to the word Dranga. there 

IS DO doubt that most of the Sanskrit diciionanes 
aspgn to tnw word the sense of a town they all 
rely on \ achaspatva who saya on the authority 
of Uemachandra IS. 57 that it devotes a kind of 
town. ni/».6/ierfi The Koshas descnbe Dranga as 
Kanalad'odhamn drangah pnUmad-uttama-sJui yah 
the poiotat issue then is to determine the nature 
of town denoted hv dranga I think that Stein’s 


ims sense may have appeared plausible. Padaor exhaustive note [Rajilaiangini II pp 

n^sed after the names of persons or \ “akcsit abundantly dear \.h\t drangiha 

muMS to show the reverence in which these senerted an olncer in charge of a frontier station- 
persons or offices are held by the speaker or 
^ter of tatapada or lalaeharana Sri-Gonnda- 
-hliagaial-pwy^ada, thuhyarya Sri-Sanlara 
Ifiafmtalah. FWa is thus used to show reverence 
w ine person after whose name it is nsed and not 


persra by whom it is used is to 
li s? ^ person after whose 

pame it is used. I hold that the four expressions 
four ranks of 
**>19 were 80 we expect that 
uanshena who waa obviously a favoonle of 
Saraudragupta would not have been a mere 
Auinaramalya. rnthivisheoa was a mere Kumara- 
eiiafya when he was made a Commander-In-Chief: 

person who was translate to 


So that was the sense of the word at least in the 
12lh century and in Kashmir It may bo pointed 
oat that Uemachandra. whom all the modern 
dictionaries follow docs not go against this 
lOterprelatiOD. he simply says that drang'j was a 
kind of town, it may os well have been a frostier 
town or watch station. In this connection it may 
be interesting to note that even today ii Sind 
dano IS used, as rov colleague Prof Sipahi Jlalani 
informs me to denote a bouudary. and that 
Drangiana is the _ name of the boundary province 
that separated the Dravidian Brabuis from the 
Arvaos in Afghanistan I, therefore, think that 
we have to accept the conclusion that Dranxgika 
was an officer m charge of a frontier station 


I that high office should havo been not a rather than the current view reproduce by 
■Mmaramaiya of the lowest rank but at least of Ifookcrji that it denotes a city iUgistrate. 

^5*4 or second ,if not of the first As a matter .. . j.,.— -i .u. 

of fact Oupta inscriptions nowhere refer to any of 
i uiarajapadxyaQTraramahhaU'irakftpadiya Rumara- 
Slt'P '"/y ?re to be seen only in seal legends, 
wal legndsof the various offices would Qa»urally nso 
the most pompous phraseology. yutarajablnilaraU- 
rpadiya baladktkarana or knmaramatuadhtkarana 
would simply mean the office f commander or 
minister attached to the heir-apparent : nadiya 
»1? Ai“- j i” 0®™® toshowrespec' to him. Apart 
“i' ® I agree with Professor Bauern 

that a description of the Gupta svstem of adminis- 
fration while discussing administration under 
liarsha is irrelevant unless it is first proved that -v--— •?- w— 
mrsha continued that system. Items of taxation "hows the same thing T’le Sungas and Kanvas were 
for instance, varied considerably with dilTercot a- — 

kings and times To proceed to determine sonrees 
Of revenue or liarsha from the evidence supplied 

ny tue otn and eth century Valabhi grants learn irom luaa unwang. inscriptions 

would he hardly a flawless procedure. If this ®“PP'y *'”* mnumerable instances of Brahmins 


Prof, iloolerji’s description of the economlo 
Moditions under liarsha further raises a' senous 
issue He savs tp ]71) “The Brahmins had no 
part ID the industrial life of tbo country but lived 
as DOD-ccosomic meu concerned onis' with the 
spiritual interests of life. “The work of adminis- 
tralion was taken over by the Kshatnyas ’’ 

T am afraid that buch was not the condition 
under liarsha. Even as early as the time of the 
Jalakat. many among ilhe Brahmins were 
following some of the prohibited professions. The 
long lists of Brahmanas that we cornu across in 
Smntis when they enumerate Brahmanas prohi- 
bited at Sraddha’ following forbidden professions 
nhowsihesame thing T’le Sungas and Kanvas were 
nrahmins and vet rulers of Kingdoms. Among 
liaraha’e confemnoranes. kings of Assam. 
U]jayiDi,Chi(diiro,andArahesvarapura wereBrahamuas 
- we learn from Yuan Chwang. Joscnptions 


method 18 followed one can as well suggest ibat 
JJarsna had imposed a tax leviable at the festivity 
of attaining pnbertyfor aeeventh centurv Chainkva 
inscnpliOQ mentions such a tax [f. A. XIX p 1451 
As It 18 the above suggestion can neither be 
'Confirmed nor contradicted for tbo simple reason 
that there la not sufficient evidence to come to any 


occupying the posts of ministers, distiict 
officers and provincial governors. We similarly 
learn from Yuan Chwang that many cortemporaiT 
Kings were Vuishyas and some even Sudras To 
say therefore that the work of administration was 
taken over by the Ksatryas is inaccurate In 
ancient as in modern India, alt classes tned for 
jrats in the admiaistratioa and got them. I tiimk 
that it 18 never a' safe procedure to draw conclu- 
sions ^ut the actual conditions of Hmdu Society 
, of a particular ago from traditioual dictums in- 
v.c. u.iic ui (be ct^raled in Smiritis written several centuries 

land and sea routes connecting India with China. 

-in a chapter of ififteca pages dealing with social IThia Controversy is now closed.— Editor ZL RJ 


conclusion 

2. I agree with Prof. Banerji that the discussioa 
<5f the Gupta art m a book dealing with liarsha is 
^ irrelevant as the procedure to incorporate a 
■description, extending over nine pages, of *'■* 
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RiDSS of Trees that Solre Weather Mysteries 

of the future, according to experts who have 
spent considerable time m reading the "langnage 
of the trees,’' as revealed in the aonnal nogs. 
Dr Andrew E Douglas, of the University of 
Arizona, discovered that there was a sinking 
correlation between the riogs of a large number 
of trees he studied and the actual weather con- 
ditions as shown by government reports. Some 


of the larger changes in the ling record appear 
to correspond with the sunspot cycles. 


A Buddha Head ^ 

Stone Head from a mural decoration on a 
Yucatan Temple IS presented here* many of the 
Mayan and Aztec carvings are sinking works of 
art, despite the ravages of time. 


I’riecdship, which cairles Miss Eirhatt 


Rings of Trees that Solve Weather 
iHyateries 

Ught on the weather changes of the past 
U gamed from a stndy of the nogs of trees and 
iumishes a basis for focecisting the floctnations 



The Potato-Tomato 

By skiffnl grafting, one may obtain a plant 
(bat will bear tomatoes as frnit above ground 
and potatoes as tubers below it. 

'The the plants which bear them are closely 
related, tomaioes and potatoes are very difl'ercnt 
io their development. The tomato is produced in 
the air. Ibe potato in the ground. We cam graft 
(he shoots of one on the roofs of the other. 

**If, for instance, we take the buds out of a 
potato stem and replace them with bads from a 
tomato plant we will obtain such a freakish indivi- 
doaL The potato shoot has been cot back and 
the tomato buds, healed in place, have started to 
grow. If they continue, as did the plant in the 
poctore. they will eventually prcdnce a plant which 
will be like a tomato alove the graft and like a 
potato below the graft. Two or three such plants 
are now on exhibit at the Miseonii Botanica 
Oizden and are a surpnzing sight with their 
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“It is remaTkabl© hovr completely the Ivto 
tissues, tbat of the potato and tiat of the tomato,- 
preserve their identity, tho so closely associated. 
There seems to be practically no inlluence of the 
one on the other. The potato roots remain hie 
potato roots, and the underground stems produce' 
perfectly ordinary potatoes as unconcernedly ^ 
if they hiui alsvays been -watched over by a tomato 
stepmother. 

Lit&rary Digcs 


‘Mother in Art’ 

The price paid by Sir Joseph Duveen for the- 
Desboroueh Ball'.el is declared by him to hay^ 
been £870,000. Next autumn tho picture will 
come to America and doubtless hang somewhere' 
in one of tho great priyata g.illeries. 
“Tho painting, also known as the ‘Niccolint 
Madonna,’ or the ‘Cowper Madonna of 1508,’ was 
inherited by Lady Desborough from her brother 
Francis Thomas, the seventh Earl Cowper. It was- 

E urchased out of the Niccolini Palace, Floience. 
y George Nassau, tho third Earl Cowper, then^ 



Potato Tomatc-in fruit 




"Whistlet’a Mother - 


the Dntish Ambassador to the Court of Tuscany 
aud taken out of Florence in the lining of his- 
carriage* The Madonna wcarsared tunic, bluemantlo- 
and a gaury headress. The sky forms the lack- 
ground. Tho o.vprcssion in the eyes of tho Child 
which IS chiklly prcducod by tho strong shadows 
under the lower lids is particularly remarkable- 
Tho Virgia, on the contrary recalls m purity and 
elevation of eipressioiv tho Caaigianl Sfadonna 
and tho Madonna witu tho palm in tho Dridgewatcr 
Gallery. 

Epstclu’a ‘Oriental Madonda' for which aa 
ludiau lady acted ns tho model has been dilTcxcnt- 
ly appraised by different critics, some bursting 
luto eldiuent praise, some condemning it with oa 
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Epstein’s Oriental ^ladonna 

much fury. It, howeTcr, helps to show bow the 
mother motiye is beins treated— and treated with 
conspicuous success as most ol us would be 
inclined to say— by one cl the greatest of the 
modern artists. 

Whistler’s mother’ is celebrated— though not 
exactly a ‘madonna motire.’ The famous 

E rtrait of I is mother, was exnibited in the 
lyal Academy m London, in Ih 72, was 
purchased by the Erench Government, where 
it hung for many years in the L’azembourg on its 
destined way to the Louvre. "JU. Whistler 
called this picture an arrangement m 
Gray and Black.” protested that the fact of 
the original havmg been bis mother was no 

coneeni ot the pubJia Jlr. W’hJstJer, however, 
did not realise how largely onr feelings 

and emotions stimulate our power of appre- 
ciation, and it IS a fact that the knawiedge. 
pi the relationship does add to out interest 

in a portrait which reveals, to use Mr. 

Swinburne's words, ‘mtenso pathos of significance 
and tender depth of eipression.” 


Raiael’s Madonna 

Insect Jilaslcians 

A few of the grass-hoppers make sounds 
that arc .perhaps music m their own ears 
ChloealUs IS a fiddler, and plays two invtra- 
roents at once The fiddles are his f-ont wings 
and the bows his hind legs. 



Uow the Grasshopper Makes Music 
Jl produces ithe sound by scraping its toothed 
hind thigh over a sharp-edged vein (fc) on the 
wmj. IClUoealUs co«sp€rsa). A, the male grass- 
hopper, showmg stndulating vem fo) of left wing. 

inner surface of right hind thigh, showing row 
of teeth at a C. the teeth more enlarged' 

. The la^dids, Mr. Snodgrass tells us, show the 
highest development of the art attained by 
ingects. 
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A STRANGE INSECT SONGSTER 
Notice this tree-crictet family. The male ia 
sincins with winffs extended. The female is 
bending over him. doabtless attracted by the 
music, and is eagerly lapping up a cUr fluid which 
•^he finds at such times just between the wmgs 
of the singer. 

The katydids always fold the wings with thele 
ovcrlaopiDg tberigbt, andia this position the nlo of 
the former lies above the ridge of the latter. If 
now the wings are moved sideways, the hie grating 
on the ridge or scraper causes a rasping sound, 
and this U the way the katydid makes the notes 
of Its music. The tone and volume of the sound 
however, arc probably in large part due to the 
wibratioD of the thin basal membranes of (be 
wiDgs. 



ODR AUTUMN FRIE.TDS, TUE KATYDID 
Here is the true katydid. Bis music i^ the most 
familiar of alt sounds in the country theso 
early fall cventpgs. 


The chirp of tho cricket is considered by Mr. 
'Snodgrass tho most familiar note of all insect 
music. 'The unceasing ringing that always rises 
on summer evenings, that shrill melody of sound 
that seems to come f(om nothing but from cvciy- 
where ouUof-doors, is mostly the chorus of the 
tice-crickets. the blend of notes from innumerable 
iurpists playing unseen in the darkness. Next 
comca the cicada, which is the insect popularly 
the Incorrectly known as the "locust" Its loud 
song U always a feature of tho day time from 
midsuinmcr till early fall, while tho chorus of the 
aevcntccn-ycar species U a special event. 


Ship That Ferries Train 



Ship That Ferries Train 


Ants as Mnsicinn 

With all tho Accomplishments for which the 
ant has been famous since the days of Solomon. 



Tho Mnslcal Ant and hU lltUo Banjo 
a is his hea'I ; b bis thorax e his ‘stalk’ or 
petiolus : d his plectrum ; which strikes e, the 
grooved "lute." and makes tho music, f tho 
abdomen. 
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it has hitherto not been celebrated for its moucsil 
gifts. However, oectaiQ species possess a stitdalat* 
mg instroment consisting of a finely ridged ‘lute” 
upon the abdomen and a plectrnm so sitnated 
tha^ by laspmg the surface it can produce an 
extremely delicate and high-pitched musical note. 
This phenomenon is described and commented 
upon by Dr. Robert Staeger in A'osmos (Stnttgait). 
In the course of a mountain expedition he came 
npoa a nest of large red ants {Myrmiea Rubrtd, 
and was pnzzled by certain sounds. 

“All of these little 'musicians’ among the ants 
make ose of a similar instinment, difTerins only 
in being attuned to a higher or lower pitch. This 
instrament consists of two distinct parrs, which 
we will call the lute and the plectrum. The ‘Inte’ 
is situated on the abdomen and consists of micro- 
scopically fine grooves ; the plectrum is in the 
shape of a rod or pencil attached to the segment 
whi>.h nnites the abdomen and the thorax. When 
the ant moves its abdomen rapidly up and down 
the pencil moves in brief intervals across the 
grooves of the 'late' : there eosuss a sort of a 
humming chirp which is perceptible by our ears 
only when great numbers of toe little moslcians 
unite in a 'symphony.' 


Changieg Sahara 

Tej thoaaand aatomobiles la modem Tunis, 
ol whloh five hundred are autobuses, touring far 
into the Sahara Desert, stimulate the mind to con- 
sider how East and West have met since the after 
years of the war. The blessings of urban 
civilization have “penetrated to the remotest 
oases.” 

ZAttrary Digett 



A Sahara Newsboy 


THE KASHI VIDYAPITHA 

Bt devatrata sastri 


OUE educationists and nationalists of 
Benares resolved to start a national 
(educational) institntion that may pro- 
dace men of independent minds and means, 
who might realize the dignity of mannal 
labonr. regenerate the ancient Eindu civi- 
lization and cnltivate in them a spirit of 
service and sacrifice. 


Uahatma Gandhi wrote to Baba- 
Bhagwau Das of Benares to start a nationaD 
college at Benares Finding this opportunity 
very suitable to their intentions and to the 
coautry, Babu Bhagwau Das and Baba 
Shiva Prasad Gnpta decided to establish a 
national college there, and the institntion- 
named '£asbi Vidyapitha’ was established byr 
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Mahatma Gandhi on tho tenth Febrnary, qaaliiicatioD, can bo admitted into tho first 
1921. It was decided that the Vidyapitha year class. Hindi, English and Sanskrit are 
would not be in any way under tho compulsory subjects for tho first year 
present government oi in futoro ovon students and they bavo to choose ono subject 
und«r tho ‘Swarajya’ government, but tho more, out of Sociology (History, Economics 
'Sn aajya government might recognise it, un- and Politics), Philosophy and Sanslrrit as 
f ui.ditionally. It was also decided that tho optional subjects ; and after the first year, 
liipdium of education would be 'Hindostani* they havo to specialise in that chosen 
' the Unguago and 'Dovaria'gri’ as tho script optional subject along with English as com- 



A Group of Smlakas, Professors and students at the Convocation of the Kashi Vidyapitha 


and technical edneation would be one of its 
main objects. The world-famous Oxford and 
'Cambridge universities are quite free from 
government control and there are many such 
indepennent universities in Japan and 
America, that are doing a great service to 
their countries. The Vidyapitha has got four 
departments, i.e., college, school, technical and 
publication. 

COLLCOE 

Any matriculate of a national or a 
government university or having equivalent 


pulsory, throngb the remaining three years. 
Education is quite free and there is also 
provision for fifty scholarships of Ks. 10 
each for deserving and meritorious students. 
The wearing of Ehaddar and spinning half 
an hour daily ,are compulsory for the 
students. 

There are two kinds of examinations in 
the Vidyapitha called ‘Visharad’ and 'Shastri.' 
The course of ‘Visharad’ is equal to the 
Intermediate standard of other Universities 
and ‘Shastri’ is equal to that of the M. A. 
Up-till-now Dearly 400 students have passed 
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the ‘Visharad’ esammjtioo aad 35 h»To 
graduated troin the Yidyapitha. The degree 
of ‘Shastri’ is conferred oa the graduates of 
the Yidvapitha at the coovocattoa held each 
year. Four batches of graduates have com- 
pleted their course and have received this 
degree. These four convocations were 
addressed by Acbarya Bhagnan Das, Acharya 
Bajeudra Prasad}!, Acharya A. T. Qidwaoi 
and Acbarya C. V. Vaidya. Graduates of 
this institution are leading a life of indepen- 
dent occupation. They ate giving their 
services to the country under prominent 
political and social organization such as the 
Servants of the People Society. All-iodia 
Ehadi Service, All-India Achbuto-Dhar Sabba 
and others. Many of them are professors and 
teachers in national colleges and schools and 
editors of newspapers There are also good 
speakers and intelligent writers among them 
doing a remaTkabie service to Hindu litera- 
ture. A few of them ace learning French 
and Germao at Shantiniketao with a view 
to going to France and Germany for higher 
educatioo. 

School 

The Vidyapitba has got a high school 
like a collegiate school. In non-co-operation 
days there were many national high schools 
of H. P. and C, P. recognised and examined 
by the Vidyapitba, but gradually nearly 
almost all of them breathed their last and at 
present only a few are remaining. 

TeCHMCAL DEPABTMtNT 

As already mentioned, this department 
has been opened, that students of this insti- 
tntioD may not wander from door to door 
in search of their livelihood, and may lead 
an independent life with the help of tbeit 
technical training. There were six sob- 
sections of this department But except 
carpentry, sewing and cane-work, others 
have been closed, as students were not 
so much interested in them. It is hoped 
that in future this department will get 
more importance and success. 

PCBLICATIOV DEfAETJJE.NT 

The fourth is the publication department. 
It publishes a series of books called 
Jaanmandal Series. This is a well-known series. 
The department has published many use- 
55—8 


fill books, specially on history and politics. 
Every professor has to writo a book 
eacbyear in bis subject and they are publish 
ed in this series. It is well-known to all 
that this ‘Jnanmandal’ series is fulSIling 
a great need of Hindi literature, though 
with a very slow speed. 



The Vidyapitba has got about twenty-five 
professors and teachers in all tbese depart- 
ments. The professors are very learned 
and experienced, and are specialists in their 
sobjects. They take small honorarium only 
to maintain themselves. Baba Bbagwan Das, 
jii, the renowned scholar and philosopher, 
is the CbancelloT, Sjt. Narendra Deva jia. 
LL B.is the Principal and Sjt. Snprakasb, 
B. A, LL. B. Bar-at-haw, speci«list in politics, 
is the Vice-principal of the Vidyapitba. 

CoiUniiEES 

The Vidyapitba has got three committees— 
Supervisory (N’lnkshak Sabha), managing 
fPrabaodh Samiti) and the Senate tShiksha 
ParishadX The Senate controls and manages all 
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Ibo ediicaUt>'Qti\ iti^cUoTia oC iho 
Students also ha^o got ao assctubly, named 
Yidyaitiii Patisbad (Studoats’ Union). 

IfcMl'L 

all tbo t-tudouls reside in hostels, 
seat rent or anything o{ the 
kind IS charged from them; more- 

tliey are suppUed vrith furmtuto 
and all kj3jds of necessary medical troitraents 
in case of (heir illness. iDtcr'dluing is 



Sj. Babu Boagwandas 

Besides this, on the oct asion of the Vidyapitha 
BDiiivejsaTy and coavocution, as also on othez 
iniptirtant functions, a general feast has 
Deccmo a nsual tradition of the Vtdyapitba, 
joined by all the inmates and sympathiseta 
Without any distinction of caste or creed. 
Ihere aie two hostels at present and nearly 

So1be,“L' wWrs 


Tt\a Vidyapitha is aUo a training 

institution for BolNdop'^ndonco. Students 
have to do all their vTorlc (except cooking) 
thcinsclTcs. And because of this solf-depeo- 
deuce and simple living, tbo? nm 
much profited economically too, At 
when government college-students spend 49 
to SO and 100 rupees a month, these 
students of the Vldyapitlia spend only li 
rupees a month for their higher college 
education. 

Daily RoumE and Teaciiino 
Classes begin with congregational prayer 
and the ‘Vjiidemataraiu* national song. 
Classes are held in the morning throughout 
the whole year, ao tint students may be 
able to work in technical dlcpartmonts in 
tho after-nooiJ. Tho medium of education 
as mentioned abovo is Hindi. All the lectures 
are delivered in Hindi and exumination- 
papei-s written in “Devanngari’ script. _ No 
doubt. Bludents are piofiied by tho Hindi 
medium, but they have to hoar difiioiilties 
too because tlio books on history, oconumics, 
politics, philosophy and others, are only a 
few in Hindi literature and so they have 
to read books on every subject in Kngli-h. 
Clashes are held in (he open pleasant airy 
ground and under trees. 

There is an arraneomont of pnpulir 
lectnres on diiTerent rubjnets for adding to 
the general knowledge of studonts and this 
has proved very intero'Ung and beu^fiotul 
to (hem, subjects like history and eeoiuimiiS 
are tjimht with great caie. Students 
from ino«t of the provinces of tne rmintry 
such as U. P., B^har, Bongal. 0. P. C. 1., 
Maharasira, IfarDat«k, Andhra. Muiia'iani 
the Piinjab, etc. come to the Vidyajtfha. but 
the majority consists of Behari uud U. P. 
students. 

LrflRAur 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta has given his 
whole Up-to-date and well-equipped library, 
containmg nearly 16 thousands of selected 
books in English, Hindi and Sanskrit, fo 
the Vidyapitlia. But at present as the 
Vidyapitha has not got n good building for 
huoli a library, ^only 2000 books have been 
brought from ‘Seva Upavan' Babu Shiva 
Prasadji’s resjdencoh In addition to thi<. (ho 
Tldywpifha has bought nearly IQOO b <oks, 
ODt of its own fund. There is al'^o a read- 
ing rooni, equipped with many Hindi and 
English daily, weekly and monthly magaz nes. 
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Ptjbuc AcTivinis 

Teachers and stadenis of the institation 
aln^ays play a prominent part in political 
and social works. At present, the iD.stitntion 
has besnn an admirable work in Benares 
city. It has arranged pnhlic lectures 
by its professor®, on different useful 
and intere^fing suhjVcLs. Sjt. Nareodra 
De^a and Sjt. Sri Prskish hare finished 
their series of very interesting lectures on 
Buddhist India and political science, and 
lectures on ‘Vedio religion’ and other 
subjects are going on. 

Bciloisgs. 

Yidyapitha has bonght about eight acres 
of land,— fire minafes* walk from the Benares 
Cantonment station and two buildings bare 
been oorstrooted. 7et it baa to hire a few 
more buildings, 

HATtO.VAL EDrCATlOS'AL Co^•rEtlE^CE 

The Kashi TidrsDitba initiated a magni* 
ficent movement about national education 
in 1923. Bdbu Bhagwan Das, the then 
ptinc'psl of the Yidyapitha, resolved to hold 
an edneatiooal conference to consider about 
the stability, shortcomings, reformation and 
improvement of national educatonal 
institntions. AH the national aod semi- 
national institutions were invited to send 
therr Tepresentatives to the conference and 
?8 delegates ol the Tilak Maharastra Yidya- 
pilba. Poona, the national medical college, 
Bombay, the Oujrat Yidjapitbs, Ahmedabad. 
the Ka^hi Vidjapitha, Benares, the Bebai 
Yidyapitha, Patna, the Komi Yidyapitha, 
Lahore, the National Art and Science College, 
Bombay the Tilak Komi Vidyalaja, Hydera- 
bad (Sindh), the Tilak Yidyalaya, Bbivabba- 
ram, the Satyabadi School, Fun, the Piem- 
maha YidyaUya, Bnadahas, the National 
3Iusiim University, Aligrab, tbe Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benares, tbe Hindi Sabitya Sammeiau, 
Allahabad and tbe Bengal National Edncatiou 
Board, Calcutta, a'.sembled at ‘Seva Uoavaa’ 
Benares, from Febrnary 23 to March 
6, 1S123. This conference passed many useful 
resolutions about the improvement and 
reformation of national education. * 

It was also decided to bold such s 


• The reuart of the conference is published la 
English, and it can be had from the Registrar, 
Kashi Yidyapitha, Benires Caatt. 


conference every year at different places, 
but nothing more has been done from that 
day. 

Financial Condition 

Babn Shivs Prasad Gupta is well-known 
in India for bis generosity and patriotism. 
This national nniversity of northern India 
is the fruit of his love of national education 
Ue has donated bis property worth ten lies, 
for tbe advancement of learning through the 
medium of Hindi. This fund is cailed ‘Sri 
Harpracad Educational Fund (Sri Har Prasad 
Shik-baoidhi) in memory of bis late younger 
brother Sjf Hara Prasad The trust deed 
of the doaatioo bas been ri'gistered. 
The m<»nibers of the trust are Sji Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, Kai Bahadur BabaMukuuda Lil, 



Principal Sri Narendra Deb 

Sjt Krishna Kumar, Sjt. Sri Prakash, Sjt. 
Nareudra Dev, Ft. Jawahar L%1 Neheru Sjt. 
Furusottam Das Taodon, Pt. Bamakanf 
Malviya and PL Hcidayanath Kunjiru. 
Guptaji bas written in the trust deed that 
tbe ioterest of this fund (nearly five thoacaad 
rupees per month) will be spent on natiocaJ 
and techoical education, and the institutioa 
taking this sum, will have to use ‘Derauign’ 
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script and 'Hindostaai’ languogo as its 
luediuin oi educatina. without aoy govern- 
ment control; and technical education will 
bo one of its main subjects. The interest 
of the donation is given to this instilulioa 
at present. Besides this, the Vidyapilba gets 
as sum of Rs. 1200 yearly from Joshi Oamo- 
daiji aed something like that from Baba 
Bhagwan Da«>ji. Besides this, Babu Bhagwan 
Das donated a sum of Rs. 1000 for the 
hostel building and at the same time bo with 
ins SOD Babu Sri Brahasb, woibs in Ibo 
Vidyapitba without any honorarium. With 
tbeso funds the Vidyapitha has spent nearly a 
lac of rupees in buying plots of land and 


creeling buildiugs, etc, the reiuajntoff 6 
has been spent on professors’ liouoranu , 
scliolarsbips, servanta' salaries, etc. . . 

This is a brief account of the Msn 
Vidyapitba. No doubt Ibo 
non-co-operation movement has affected iCo 
Vidyapitba, but as it has got a 
footing with remarkable aims and objecis. 
it has no anxiety about its shining 
and it can be said that, through the great ontnu- 
slasm and labour of tbo authorities, wuU 
proper sympathy of Iho public, a day 
como, when this national university wiu 
prove itself to bo one of tbo greatest univer- 
sities of the world. 


. LIBERTY 

LEIIiiMiNl NAtDU 


BOUND 

' Bt LIZBTIE 'WOODWORTH REE3B 


■Why should 1 care lor auabt they say 
What Is their song to me ? 

No morrow knows nor yesterday 
My dream of liberty, 

I want no other’s tongue to tell 
Lite's secret of sad tears ; 

Nor other’s band nor might to fell 
Its canopy of fears. 

I have a song none else may sing, 

A deed none else may dare ; 

A hope-some sweet fantastic thing. 

Some sweet ecstatic prayer. *■ 

There is a seed that I must sow 
A harvest 1 must reap : 

A secret no man else may know 
A tear that I must weep. 

It is iny own, my liberty, 

My life, my soul, my fate 
And freedom to eternity 
My Master and my Male. 

O let them sing for aught they might 
what is tlieir song to me ? 

No morrow b;id^ nor yesternight 
My dreams of hberfv. 

{From “The Indu^’) 


Could I shake you out of my heart, 
As water out of a cup, 

A btile silver on tbe grass' 

The sun would soon dry up— 


Womd I be poorer for this thing, 
Tho wiser, too ? I know 
By all our days of ill oi good 
1 dare not let you go, 


You are to me, I am to you 
Common, and found, and plain, 
As 13 a window to a bouse. 

As yarrow to a lane. 


Too close to see each other else 
Thau earth-thick to tbe core ; 

So near there is nought left to us 
But to love and love the more, 

—Hie LUcrary Digest 




\Thi$ section is intended for ihs correction of inocatracus, errors of fact, clearly erroneous vUms, 
fn^epreseniations, etc., in the original contributions, edUonals published in this Review or in 
other papers cri'iming^it. As vartous opinions may reasonahiy bs held on the same subject, this section 
** meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numTOus 
Mnjri&utorg, mt are attaays hard pre«»ul far space, ertites are reguesfed to be good enough always to be 
oria and to see that wJiatiKer they lonle is slrtclly to the point. Generally, no cniieism of retnews and notices 
“ puhlisked. Writers are requested not to uxeed the limit of five hundred words.— Editor, 
the Modem Renew . ) 


The Highest Mountain in the World 

I am glad to find a colleaouo in the Modem 
/^neu7 f >r September commeaaag rn mv article 
The Uigbeet Montjum lo the World” which 
aopeared in (he ilodem Rniew tor August. 1028. 
Bat mr colleague has perhaps uawittingly done a 
little iDjuitice to me. Uy 'oor ig&oraoce’ I 
oertaialy meant'ignnraoceof the people of fodia’— of 
course, ezdudiac Nepal . and I am still of opioioo 
that irom the Icdiauside this peak was not baown 
and consequentlT there was no oame for it before it 
was actaatlr diseotered by the Survey of India— 
sot a so-ralled discovery, as my colleague calls it 

The "OaurtSankar’ was not unknown to me 
nor Its aasocUtion with Mr, Scblaaiotweit but my 
coUeaene does not take into oauaideiation the fact 
that the Sarvev of India ^Snitely proved that 
wh^t SchlagiDtweit saw was OaurJ.Saokar oodaubt— 
but it was never Everest, It was this mistake on 
the part of Scblaj^ntweit was regpoosible for 
the misnomer of Gauii-Siukar for Everest and its 
currency in the Indian aud Continental literatore 
of Europe. Mr. FreshQeld's connection with the 
question is indeed a news to me for the mention 
of which I am thankful to my colleaene. But 
I have It on the authonty of the Royal OeoEraphi- 
cal SocietT of London (their letter dated the llth 
March. 1923) ihat Oanri-Satikar is another (>eak 
than Mount Everest. This la also corroborated by 
the Survey of Indix The long list of oablicaiions 
quoted by my colleague can cerumly have no 
authonty over the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

3Iy coHeagne has taken me to task for having 
supported the English people in their naming 
Mount Everest after Col. Everest. I might tell 
him for his edifleatton that years ago I wrote an 
article in Bengali (.Prahasi ; Magk, 13234 wherein 
I hinted that Mount Everest could not perhaps 
be named after its actual discoverer, probably 
because the honour of having actually discovered 
* the highest mountain in the world fell to the lot 
of an Indian whose name was thus thrown into 
oblivion. I also suggested an luvestigatioa into 
the matter with a view to fioding out a snitable 
Indian name for Mount Everest. I also pot the 
matter np to the Dangiya Sahitya Ifanshad for 
their consideration and necessary action la the 


matter bat practically epeakiog I got no respooso 
or sympiiby from my countrymen. In the mean- 
time on my enquirv to them the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London let me know that Mount 
Everest was discovered m the course of routine 
wotk of the Survey of India in determining the 
heights of all ihe peaks visible from the plains of 
lodia The observations upon which the discovery 
was based were made by different officers and so 
It IS not pos'ibte to speak of any one man as the 
discoverer This was also confirmed by the Survey 
of India If after all this I am compelled to acqqi* 
esce to (be name of Everest I hope I amnot greatly 
to blame. .. ... 

Lastly I must thank my colleague for having 
pot 10 his views and knowledge before the public 
sad 1 shall be elad if he can futthet enlighten ms 
on these and such poists. 

Satya Bhusan Sen 


Foandation of the Brahmo Samaj 

An error has crept into Mr. N. C. Ganguly’s 
arUcle "Foandation of the Brahmo Samaj” pub- 
lish^ m "Modem Review" for September 1928. 

00 page 293 of this is«ue, Mr. Ganguly says "A 
hoase belonging to Eamal Lochan Basu on the 
<2hitpnr Road m Jorasanko was selected and rented 
from itB owner." 

The name of the owner of the house referred 
to above IV Ram Eamal Base (better known as 
Fenogeo Eamal Basu) and not Eamal Lochan Bisu 
as mentioned by the writer. 

In my book (Puratony page 67) I have 
stated the reason why Babn Ram Eamal Basu 
was oaUed Fenngee Eamal Basu His hoase on 
the Chitpore Road where the first meeting of 
B^mo Sams] was held on the 20ch August lS2S 
was No. 43 Chitpore Road as it appears from the 
ColIeUor's receipt for taxes, {of the year 1813) 
Bome of which 1 had opportunity to get hold of. 

1 know that this house is still staodicg on the 
Chitpore road, though it is no longer owned by the 
deveendants of Fenngee Eamal Basu. 

Ram Eamal Basu and Ham Mohan Basu were 
two brothers. They were residents of Chander- 
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nagoro. To distingQish one brother from tho 
Qtber they were perhaps cilled hv the eecood 

S art of their names— Kamal and Mohan. From 
amal Basu. Mr. Qaocuiy perhaps concludes (hat 
the full name of the man was Kama! Dochan Daau. 

Harj liar Sett 


Professor Sarkar on the Ancient 
Hindu University 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar. C. I, E. has said 
in iht TJindusthan Tb-ncH, as qtiofed fn (ho 
Indian Periodicals Columns of ihn ifodern li*view 
September, (hat “(he ancient Hindu Uoiversi'v 
without hsing rigidly isolated. w,w kept at a safe 
distance from the noisy luxurious capitals and 
gave the purest form of physical, iDtelleotaal 
and moral culture possible in any age. if we 
)»»avo out natural pHence and mechanics.” With 
all my respect for P/of. Sarkar's scholarship and 
hiplorical acumen I presume to point out one 
ia his estimate p{ the aocieot Hindu 
University. The omibsion is the iioa*meo(ioQ of 
' spiritual cuKiire— Atajavidya. tho knowledce of 
the Self being the ultuoato goal to whhh every 
individual soul uinat press forvard. Th«s was 
the most outstanding feature of the Indian 
national educational system. On the eecnlar aide 
the theoretical instruction was supplements^d by 
the npavedas and also by the Yidya’s aod Eala’a 
'(sciences and arts). I am at a loss to understand 
why Prof. Barkar thinks that the ancient Indian 
University entirely excluded '‘natural science and 
mechanics” from their curriculum. Is U not a 
fact, on the contrary, that the exnerls in m^ohi- 
ner'f lYantravidva'. crafistncu, and raetaUnreiste 
of the ancient Indian Universiliea discovered the 
fast dve, indigo extract, and the tempered steel 
leading to the secret of Damascus blade, (be 


e-tiliest contribuUoQ to tho Bcicntiilc art of 
dfstioctioa ? 

DmncxDRA. Natii Chowducju 


"Raja Rammoliun Roy at Rangpur” 

I was ioferesfed to see a paper on tho above 
Bobjosr, by Mr. Jyotirmoy D« Quota, in the 
Bepteuiher number of (/is Modern lieiieio. It J3 
unfortunato (hat tho letters as printed m bis 
—the originals of which are among Ibo Board ot 
Revenue Records of the Bengal QovernmePt and 
cooies of which I liold— are not only full of aerious 
oiDiBsioDS. but also of errors that wholly nullify 
their valua I havo oo lima to coumrrate ad 
of them, but 1 simply point out that the 
story, which he lu» taken :8o much paios to 
build up. that lUmiuohim Roy served at linnqpur 
“as Shensbtadar from (ho beginning of Septeiutier 
to 3rd December. 1800" (tc., the year m which 
he was made Di<vau), goes to pit’ces. for the 
very gimi'le reason of his misroadiog Jtangpur 
for RAMQUR. m the following passtgo ot Mr. 
Digby’s letter to the Board of Revenue : — 

“.^Ramroohun Roy. tho man whom I have 
rocommended to bo appointed as Oiwao of this 
oOlce, acted under me in the capacity of SherisQ* 
tadar of the Fonzdarv Court lor the space of 
three months whilst 1 officiated as tnasistralo of 
tho ^liiah of RAMQDR 

In the version printed by Mr. Das Gupta 
(see le(ter No. 2) Jlangpur stands for Aanmwr— an 
obvious mistake lu dccipnenog. Tins has 
naturaliy led the wmer to wonder “why 
there is no mpniion of the Rija’s service at 
Ram(nir-by Mr. Digby in ieiter No. 2-" 
Dr. Sir . Devaprasad Sarvadhikari. m Ids 
Fresidectial Address, delivered ou 29th July 1928, 
at the llih Session of the Uudr»Bauga Sahiiya 
oaiQRiilao. held at Raogpur, has published the 
correct texts of the leUers. 

BnajEKPnaitArg BdNEitjr 


ERRATA 


JI. B. Aug. 1928 
Page 158, Col. 1. line 11, 

For ‘TKord with’ 
read 'Wor4. With' 

Page 1^.5. Col. 1, line 12, 

For. ‘Cleantbes. The author^ 
read ‘Cleaptljes’ the author 


Page 163. CoL 1, line SO, 

For 'Kosoms' 

read '^smos' 

It R. September Isas JsaCoJ 2 Jioe lit 
for iwjestio Had maieutic. 

P. 305 Col. 1 line 13 /be husband being dead or 
the^ husband read husband or tho busband. being 




{ Books »» ths foUoioinp languages unit be noticed: Aimmest, Bengali. English, French, Berman 
Oujarali, Hindi, Jiaiian, Kanarest, il<dayaiam, Maratht, Hepalt, Oriya. Pcniugtiest, Punjabi, Stndhi 
Spanish. Thmil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and eolleae text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of mai^xme artides, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. The, 
receipt of 6oo<is ruxiitd for reuuto will not aaknowtedged, nor any queries relating thereto answer^. 
The rsvuw of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our ofHce. addressed to Iks Assameea 
JUnsutr, the fli^i Reiiewer, the Bengali Beoiewer, etc , according to ths language of ths books. No 
cntieism of book-rsvtewa and no^icea wU bs pMuhed.—Edilor, if. R . ) 


ENGLISH 


EyoLi«n WnRB& op Raj* Rau Moiiinf Roi. 
Vol /. IHtbheiied by 3fr. H C. 5 arA<ir. if A. 
t-eerrlary, B'ohmn Somai Ceslenary Committee. 
210 6A. Comuallis Street, Calcutta. Cloth, gill 
letCrs. Jis. 3. 


» Th's H \Yi* first o{ th« EojrUsh works 

' of H*]! Rari Mrthuo Rot. piibli»hrdoa the orvasioo 
o( the Drahmo Sarnxj Ceoreoary. It conUios 
twADiT-one of the Raja’s traoslations of the 
Upinirha'f*. rootroversial fraow, the Tfosr Deed 
of the RrAhmo, Spinal, Antobiceraphical Sketdi. 
the Biohminical Moganne, A.C It is neatly 
piloted aod eleuaaUy bouad in cloth. 

TitE PEon.E or IsDiA. Their Mabt Mfrits. 
By [h^'i'igiiiAied Europeans who have knoun 
them. Coihcled in ‘I'ldin” tilth an inlrodnaion 
lu Mr. Alfred H'ebb. fh-esident of the Tenth Mutn 
National • ongres*. Reprinted and Publit.heit u>ih 
an appendix. conto»ni»'g nddiht.nal UsUntome* by 
n. A. Tnhherknr, H A BamsUr-ot Law. Veronica 
Street. Bundora, Bombay, Fp, 54. JYwe Four 
Annas. 


It is hnmiliatiDS to have to vindicate and 
estahlisb our national character by puhhshin? the 
testtmooips uf forei^rucrs. Bat as our people have 
been continnally calumoiated for more than a 
centnrv and as tho slanderers have recently 
redoohled their effnris oivinK to well-hnown 
TeasoDS. the onbUcatioa of this pamphlet taost 
be ccnsdered quite timely. The testimonies here 
brought together are quite relia'le, as they were 
unsoiit ited and oc< urred in various publications 
of vsiious dates bv antbors of dilTerent ranks 
followiDR professions f^r different la character 
from one another. Publicists and all other 
~ Eaglisb'lnowiog Indians wonld do well 
to keep a copy of the pamphlet by them. 
It IS of greater impoicance to circnlate it 
m America and Europe than in India. But for 
that purpose some Occidents publisher wiU have to 


be cboseo and the paper must be better, the type 
biggAr ami and the cover more attractive. 

We thanS Mr. TalcheiXar for the copy presented 


Economic AKp KiVABtuL Oi^AMSATtOS. Revised 
Fduion. information Section League of Nations 
Seerelariat. Geiteia Pp 118 Cd, 

The Redc(.tiob of Armwenis abd the Ohoahi. 
SATioM OF i'EAcE information Seilt -n League 
of Nations. Qeneva Pp. JC6, hh. 

„ The lofonnation Seeitoa of the League of 
Nations is to be congratulated on the publioatiou of 
ttiis senes of pamphlets They state m an interest 
ing aod non-coniroverstal manner what the Leasue 
aims to do. has done aod has been doing in various 
diiecliODs. Pnnciples, methods and organisations 
are also descnbed. 

Witu OA:n|nuii.v Cfylos. By MahadevDemi, 

o. Oanesan I'ubitslier. VnpUcanf, Aluiiras P» reo 
Nine illusltatiotis Re I-O. 

Like the first volume of Gandhiii’s AnMP,;« 
graphy. this IS a book which I had tep for permit 
page by page, when 1 had leisure. But the ieS 
never lame, and mav not come so long as 1 

sxfs,s„‘.fefh?r"ar'' ““'isf 

.S-lf 1“L 

of men. Thoogh he described his vUir 
nary’ one with humorous and inerce- 

the people of that island telustd to*r» gj^f 
I«ht and nndeisiood it instead as a VumaartaS 

The first part of the book contains iha t.,,. , 

coosiMiog of five chapters Part II conuina^Qd 
speeches m various places Part III is an annanH^? 
giving an account of the Khadi collections 

We cull below at random a few passages fm« 
Oandhiji’s nlterances. t^‘‘4aages from 

From J/sjjaye ro Ceyhn Congress-. "Claiming 
» you do, alfegiaoce to ladia and endorsing ® - 
you do, your connactioa with the story 
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Ramavana, vou should be satUflcd with nothiDK 
but Rama Raj which mcludes Swanj. Wheo the 
evUsralks frtun corner to corner ol this enchaot- 
ine Sryland, you must take up the a'leation 
in riabt earnest and save the nation (rota ruin. 

“Then there is tho o'her thiuB. unlouchabihly. 
You consider the Rcliyas as untouchables and 
£ women aro not allowed to cover their upper 

is hitth time for tho Conpress to tako up 
the QUPStion of tbo Rediyas. make them their 
fwn and enroll them as volunteers in their work. 
DeLciScfis an imo-ssible thinir until the power 
is sharS by all. but let not democraev drKenerate 
ntn mobocraev. Even a panah, a labourer, who 
mSes it possible for vou to earn your livinn. wi I 

his share in self-KOvernment. But ynu wull 
bive to touch their lives. RO to them. Kee Ihoir 
hovels where they live packed like sardines. U 
ia no to jnn to look alter tin. part ol Immunity. 
From^JUore Heinorir. ; lit another mectiiiit 

last thouaht. in reply to a question as to what ho 
wny.? wish India to he like in matters of.relicion. 
He leiterated his impatience with ^he missionary 
or the Musalraan who thinks ol hold of 

the uninucbables for th« sake of inmasms his flock, 
and ^aid that like tho Dowau of Mysore he would 
|?k them adto strive to, make the untouchables 
better Hindus if they could] . . - 

"I should love all tlio men.— not only in India 

but in the .“i, ,i?*™?h 

faiths— to become better people by (ontact with 
one another, and if that hapoena the world w ill 
b? a mnch better place to rivoin thaa itislo- 
dly I olead lor the broadest toleratioe. and I 
am wotkinito that end. I ask people to eiamme 
l^erv reliBloii from the point ot the relwtooisls 
fhlmseS t do not eyneot the India cd ray 
dreara to deyelop one religion. i r . to bo wholly 
Hindu, or wholly Christian, bnt I 
Shoiw tolerant, with its religions working side 
by side with one another. 

^ The book is clearly printed on opaque paper. 

A WfFU IH IkD!\ (xKD lUREE MOHIUS IH AN 
Indus 11o-vital1. A. F^tiner Brpckiv^y. Ishnet. 
Thf Nttv Lender Ltd, 14 Great George Street, 
London, S. W, I. 83. 

Air Fenner Brockw.ay spent three months 
and "one week in Indi.a. the greater part 
of which was, .spent in .a hospital o^os to 
au accident This book gives the reader 
p-rrtPneneea of his visit. It cootams word 
pictures of Gandhiji. N M, Joshi.. the Ali Brolhera. 
A Jinnab. the late Hakim Ajmal Kbap. 5Irs. 
Sar i ni Naidu. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Bilobbai 
T Desai S, A. Brelvi, B 0. HorDiman, IC 
Nataraian, the^Kmg of Algbanistan. Shoaib 
Quor^shi Sir Dmsbaw Wacha. D-^wan Bahadur 
M ^maf-handra Ran. Dost Mahomed Peer 
Mahomed. Dr. Anfari, Dr. Aonm Be«aot, 8. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar, and Jawaharlal Nehru. Bot it 
-'ontains much besides these pen pnlnuts. It is 
• bnghily written and describes th" India be saw 

’ (“a minute fraction of tho whole’) and to give 

■ a human picture of the men and wimen he met. 
lie liegins hy saying that “ihis is not an autbori- 
taiivo book on India.” But it is quite worth 
readme notwiihslanding. 

Hell Focsn Dg 3. A. Dangt, AuPtor of 


“Omidl! rs. Lfiii'ii.” rniijlioi-d 

2*/. Eurontan Asylunt L<tne. Gilcutla. Ari 

Rupee, Pp 113 tx. Pud paper covers. . 

In Ihia book, which is verv ';>“*jSbea 
in big typo on thick paper. Mr. D d 
what bo experienced and P^served in tho ^ 
np 9 and jail where he had to pass his “.^.,11 
more than three years. itment 

The rooms, tlie raiments, tho food. 

Tw^ived by tho prihoners. etc. as d^scribea y 
Iiim in this book, not unofion with grim humo • 
are all disgusting, abominable, horrible, 

‘I Imvo succeeded, if at all, in casting a 
furiivo glance at the hugo vaults where 
oppression lio submerged. And I am sure no 
individual human power will be able to open tueuL 

“The talo of the Bourbon oppression and ino 
secreis of the Bastille cou'd he unp.arthed only by 
the uniti^ and exasperated will of an oppressed 
French proletariat. The bonea of tho murdcrect 
peopto hidden under the polished matblc pilaces 
of Cziri-m got new tongues only after the 
wrath of the workers and peasants had shaken 
tho foundaiioas of Imperialism. Tiiereforo such 
attempts as mine have only a 0 itioal value 
and will remain incomplete . without me 
coroplemeDt of the dclermioed action of a whoie 
people to right its wroogs." , „ s-™ 

The author quotpa in . his preface the following 
article from the U. P. Jail Manual 

“Art 978 Libour la n jail should be con- 
sidered primarily as a means of punishment and 
not of employment only ; neither should the 
question of its being highly remunerative have 
much weight rile object of mmntounl^ importance 
Mng that prison work sfiouhi be triswiiifl and 
laborious and a cause of dread to evil-doers.* 

Aod then observes : 'The picture that you see 
in the following prges will show how mud the 
above words are for what is being done m tho 
jails—Against this, see tho law in the workers, 
republic. Art. 0 of tho Soviet Criminal Code 
says. Measures of social defonce may not pursue 
the aim of inflicting physical suffering or degrading 
human digoitv, nor does it aim at vengeance or 
punishment.’ " 

u. G. 

ANaENi Indian Cultuuk in Aighanistan t Pi/ 
Dr. f^^draNalh Ghnshnl ij.A.. PtuD, Greater India 
Soctelg Bulletin No, 5. Price Re 1 only. 

The history of India's eultnral relations with 
her neighbours when fully written, will have two 
broad divisions : vz.. her relations with tho 
Weslern and with the EiStem nations. At present 
the accumulation of rich relics of this relation of 
India with Indo-Chma. Sumatra. Java, Rati. etc. has 
naturally produced the idea that Greater India 
meant India’s relations with eastern peoples alone. 
But the epoch-makipg discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenjoiaro have forced us to look to the West for 
the eaihest outside contact and this remains , true 
down .to the age of Asoka, who in his mission 
activities showed a marked preference for tho 
■\Vc8»em neighbours. Dr. Ghoshal has done a great 
service to the Greater India movement by emphasis- 
ing .in this monograph the importance of this line 
of investicatioD. atartinz with Afehaniston. and 
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t)Tovo1;5ds oiber investigators to seek oa similar 
liaes, tbo relics of Indian caltiircin Iron, and ia the 
farther West as vrell in Afnca. UadazascAr and 
other lands to the \Test of the Indian Ocean- In 
the preface of hia stimolatlng Bulletin Dr. Ohoshal 
verv rightiy observes : 

“Sitnated at the gateway of the Indian continent 
'nhenoe it commands all the main lines ot ita 
inland communication with Western and Eastern 
Asia. AfghmiUtan has been the channel thtoUKh 
which have flowed the numerous cultaral and 
other inflnences that have shaped the history of 
India m the past On tlia other hand, the Indian 
inflnences, especially under the urge of the great 
Ttiovemwit td taituniV ea:^sYtiii wAb 

Baddhism, have overflowed the western frontiers 
of India, and the siens of their triumph are wnt 
large not only m the existing monnmenU 
of Afghanistan, the stupas, images. cave- 
shrines, pillars and the like, bat were 
abnndantly illnstiated in the prevailing forms ot 
religion, langnaze add social manners before they 
'vere eognlfed by the advancing tide of Islam. 
Venly the hlstorv of Greater India would be 
lacking in some of its important chapters. If the 
story of India’s cultural contact with its western 
neighbonr were left natold." 

The book should be read bv every serions 
stadeot of Smdu cultural ecipansioo. It gives for 
the first time a faithful resume of the latest dis- 
coveries in the field made by the French and 
German scholars. 

A Histobv or Hlvpo Pouhcal Teeoiucs : from 
the earbest times to the end ot the seventeenth 
centnry A.P. By Dr. U. N. QkesM. U. A. Ph D. 
Oxford Dhii'eretlg Brut. Second Eddion 1327. 

To all those, who want a sober and folly 
documented study on Hindu political theories, the 
new edition of Dr- Qhcshal’a book will be welcome 
AVithm thenarrow compass of2^ pages the aatbor 
has managed to coodense and criticise almost all 
the important texts and theoncs relating to Hindu 
political science, and the begianers in this Ime of 
study will find the book a faithfnl and stimulating 
guide. In every discussion Dr. Ohosbal shows a 
remarkable spirit of fairness and a landable 
solicitude for ascertaining the tenor of the ongioal 
texts. In weighing evidence he displays a 
largeness of ontlook that is characteristic of a 
historian and he pats the orthodox and heterodox 
schools of thought in the same scale, assigsuig as 
much importance to Brahmaoical as to Buddhist 
and lam speculations Moreover, Dr. Ohosbal 
traces the progress of Hindu political tbonght from 
the early classical to the mediaeval stage of 
its evolntioii as represented by the earlier 
JVifi and Smnli texts, as well as in the 
Dasahodk and Vfchitra Ndtaka of the epoch of 
^larbatta and Sikh revivals. Some of the appendices 
and his concluding chapter, breathing a smnt of 
comparative stndy and sound evaluatioD. go to 
make the book a precious guide in the juDi^e of 
partisau theonsings. We congratulate Dr. Ghoshal 
on the publicauon of this second ediUoa and 
recommend the book to all lovers of Indologr. 

K. N. 

SetemIIoxths Mun ilAnaiuA OAScni Vol,I: 
By Krtihnadas. S. Ganetan, Tripitcane, Ibdras, 
S: E. Pp. 4i0. 1928. 


What Mahatma Gandhi is writing of himself 
ia Young India week after week, can. by no 
means. ^ considered as Uie only materials with 
whidi one would build op a biography of his. 
The account of his examination or himself is 
bojod to bo inadequate for a biographer, for, it 
excludes many details and minor incidents of his 
life, which to a biographer is of essential value to 
paint a complete picture of bis life. The book 
uader notice portrays very nicely the daily Ufa 
led by Mahatma Gandhi dunng the active days 
of the QOQ-co-operation movement. Herein we find 
Mahatmaji in delight over his success some day. 
ui extreme agonies over bis failures, in the 
patience and e&dmawce of a suwb la the midst ol 
overwhelming activities and m the punty and 
strength of a supremely spiritual mind. Mr. 
Krishnadas is a very keen observer and is fnlly 
aware of the possible cunosity, of his readers. He 
leaves out no details as insignificant and paints 
Mahatmaji in his daily routine of life, in his habits 
and manaeTS and in his friendly talks and hamour- 
ons bits. This book will be of great help to a futnre 
biographer of Mabatma Oandhi. The book is so 
highly interesting that wo have finished it with 
as much eagerness and pleasure as we do a good 
novel. 

It is a history of the progress and development 
of the non-co-operation movement, as conducted 
by Mahatma Gsndbi. the hero, the martyr and the 

The book la bound in Ehaddar and its get-up 
is oil e It also contains a picture of 


N*.va Kaiea (JlBscellanecttt Essays) : By Vpen- 
dra Kumar Kar. BL, Publislier^Sitamih 
aioufdhurt. Pleader, Cltandpur. Thppera. Price 
lie. 1. 

However unpretentious and uainvitiDg this 
volume of Essays of a little over two hundred 
pages, pnntqd m an unknown Motussil press, may 
seem at first sight the reader will be delightfully 
snrpnsed to find that the letter press contains 
lew etrora. the writer has a. wonderful command 
over hia mother-tongue which he can wield so 
abstrnse 

thoughts, and that the thoughts themselves are 
of a high order, far aoove the parochial topics of a 
Mofnssil station, and even worthy of serious con- 
sideration by the best minds ot the country, minds 
ei^aged in out weHr-known centres of culture in 
voiang the problems that vitally affect us and 
ID making suggestions for their solution. That 
thmkers of such wide culture are to be found 
here and there in the remote provincial towns 
angvxcs well for the future of the country. 

The collection of essays under review may be 
broadly divided mto two groups, philosophical 
and litenry. In both these groups the writer 
reveals a remarkably clear grasp of basic truths, 
lira wide reading in the Vedanta and the Upanishads 
OQ the one hand, and the best poetry of modem 
Bengal on the other, and his power to apply the '' 
problems of philosophy and poetry to the fai 
of our moral and social life, mark him out as 
pnmtical thinker of no mean merit Thrcmg’. 
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those essays lie shows an intimate acauamtancg To bo consistent, be shonld have tho iji 
with the causes of our social ills, the hide-bound tempt for catchwords of iadiKenous jjjija. 

customs and traditional usages which liav© choked tread the middle, patli beloved of Lora o ^ 

our freedom of thought and acted.as a barrier to and wintod out in Ins Ifearl of rndiaa 

fuither progress, but what distinKuishea hiswritinit Ibmaldshay, whose, activities on ueiialt or x 
is the undercurrent of spiritual emphasis which philosophy tho writer so admires, as iim ^ 
runs through all the essays, so that we rise from wbicli educated India shoujd follow if she 
their perusal lefreshcd and purified in body and to make her own contribution to tho civius 

mind, and with tho blbhcal query rising like a of the raodcni world. ... . r iinw-rd 

a perpetual refrain in tho innermost recesses of ' wo hope tne present volume will bo loho' 
our mind ; What shall it profit a man. if he gain by other volumes of essays, replete with 
the whole world, and lose hia own soul ? wisdom, and revealing a deep culture and 

^Vhere there is so much that ia of a high order in language which tho author knows how to 
of excellence, one word of caafion may bo a worthy vohicle of his thoughts which 
permitted. The author is above everything, sane '*'■«' nomen wrin, An..„i niaienrA ana 

and level-headed and yet on occasions wo come 


across a faint note of indiscriminate admiration of 
the glorious traditions of India’s past whicli, in the 
minds of the less thoughtful and Jess well read 
sections of the community, may easily be turned 
into an attitude of selfcomplacent inactivity, 
shutting the doors of the mind to every current 
of fresh air that blows from the bracing climate 
of the West. Michael Modhusodan Dutt’o pr^ 
ference for Indrajit to Rama in his famous epic 
lias been ably interpreted, but our author is not 
happy till he is able to say that by accepting 
Meghnad as his hero the poet was only accentuat- 
ing One ancient Indian ideal. In his able exposi- 


a wuriuy vuuitio Jiia , 

reader may pernso with equal pleasure 5^°“ 
profit. 

Booe-Lo'’EB 


RaJX. RaUMOUAN RaYEH GnANTllAUALI. PxiATUAil 
Euakha: — Puhlxshid by Mr. R. C. Sarkar. M. -A- 
Brahma Samaj Centenary Cornmittee. 2lO‘6A, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

This is tho first volume of tlie Bengali works 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, , published on the 
occasion of the Ccntcoary of Iho Brahmo Samaj. 
No student of Bengali literature can do without a 
perusal of Ram Mohun Roy’s works. Those who 
Nvish to kuow all about the beginoiogs of the 


tion of ^rnmohan Roy’s life and work the author monotheistic movement and tlic social reform 
says that the Raja regarded the Veda as infallible movement in India must also study his works, 
and as the revealed word of Qod. We doubt if Thb first volume of his Bcugali works enptams 
this was actually so, * and even if it were, it the Vedanta Qrantha, Sanskrit text and Bengal] 
ce^ioly called for a word of comment instead of commentary ; Fedania'Sara. Sanskrit text and 
being accepted with uncritical approval, for tiie Bengali commentary ; Atmanatma-rAveka by 
wnter himself observes that the Raja stood for Sankarac^arya. Sanskrit text and Bengali coalmen- 
all-round emancipation, which must include above tary: the first chapter of ToirasKckt, an ancient 
everything, .the emancipation of the mind. Again brochure by Mrityunjayacharya against caste. 
. 1 . .j_., — .. n — Sanskrit text and Bengali translation: and 


the writer is an ardent admirer of Ramkrishoa. 

•whom he calls yugavamra or the Messiah of the 
modem age, and refers to his great work of 
religious synthesis and his profound message 
‘’Each religion is true— as many beliefs as there 
are jiaths". Now the science of comparative 
religion is , responsible for the discovery of the 

g eneralisation tnat there is truth in every religion, 
ut It is a far cry from this to the other generalisa- 
saVion ^nssociaieu with the revered name oi 
Ramknshna that every religion is true. It is no 
doubt a fact that to a really earnest and devout 
seeker after Qod religLous forms offer no insuper- 
able , barners, and, that the follower of eveir 
religion, by practising tho highest lessons it 
preaches, may attain the summum honum. But 

to characterise the facile tolerance which finds ‘“ 3 - 

every religion to be true and makes no discrimina- ^ bripfly the migm and .development .of the 

tion between the higher and the lower elements worship of Durga. This la a timely publication ana 


JPDgali — 

Ttdavakara VpanisUad, Sanskrit text and Bengali 
jenderiog. , ,, 

The volume is neatly printed on antique laid 
paper. The cloth binding with gilt letters is 
quite elegant. 

R C. 


Siu Sni Duroa.' By Vimsh Chandra Chakra- 
bartti. Published by Suresh Chandra Chakrabarth 
31-1 Oliosds Lane, Calcutta. Price Tivo axinas. 
This illustrated booklet contains a compilation 
of Durga Slabas (prayers) written by eminent 
Bongalj writers, via. Banbitn Chandra. Bharat 
Chandra and others. The author has also atteiupt^d 


of which It .18 composed as a religious synthesis 
of supreme importance for the discovery of which 
the world had to await the advent of an Avatar 
13 to losp.sight of that sense of proportion which 
w so habitu^ with the author in everything else 
would be bold indeed who could 
Hinduism, by absorbing ail the 


■we hope this little book will be widely read in 
Bengal, p. 


SANSKRIT 

The Nighakiu akd tub KtnirKTA— critically edited 
from original raannscripta '■ By Lakslunan 
ItLA. il^nj.), D Phil iOxen). SansMt text^wun 
■ appendix shoiUng the relation of the NtntUa 




of ^Yest<;^l origin, with other Sanstcrit woi kn , Pji. 39+292. 


FbaOMENTS of SKAKnASVAilur AND MAUE^VAnA 
OH THE Nirxtkta, Edited for the first time 
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orisina) palm leaf and pa^r mss. with an introdnc- 
tion and cntical notes : J35/ Lakshman Samp. MA. 
KPanj.). D. Phil (Oxon.\ Pp. J5+m 

It is fall seventv-five years fiace the creat 
pioneer scholar Rndolph von Roth first pnblishcd 
the Nimkta of Yaska in Germany and now we 
hare this, one of the most important works in the 
whole Sanskrit literature, in the edition of Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup. A single nlance at these two 
editions is sumcient to tell how the science of 
Indolcsy. has progressed dnnnj.' this penod. Dr. 
Samp’s is a work which we as Indians may well 
be proud of. It is the result of the collation of 
37 mannscripts— it is difficult to imagine what a 
strennoos labour it means. Roth, on the other 
hand, bad to depend merely on 7 manuscripts. 
Daring all this period many editions of the Nimkta 
have appeared; yet it is not exaggeration to say 
that they have all been replaced by the present 
fall^ saentiSc edition furnished with all important 
Tanants given but facultatively by Roth. 

Apart from the sot very few typographical 
blnoders, from which this edition too unfortunately 
18 sot free, the chief defect in Roth's edition 
seems to be the lack of punctuation marks which 
renders the simple lareuage of Yaska quite 
nuinteUiRible in many places. The text m Or. 
Sarup's edition is fully punctoated and the perusal 
of a few pages in the two ediciooe side by side 
will convince every reader, of the great improve- 
ment effected by Dr. Lakshman Samp. This is 
the third volume of Dr. Sanio’s works on the 
Nirukta. Instead of Roth's mtrodnction which is 
a rambling diiquisitioa about the Vedlc Uteratare— 
yet It must have been of gieat help in those 
days— we have now Dr. Samp’s valuable intro- 
dnetory volume : the texts have been already dealt 
with, and in the place of Roth’s meagre “Erlaeu- 
temuKen” we have now a complete translation 
of the Nirukta It is trae that YSska’s Sanskrit 
is not very difficult to follow, vet Yitska has his 
own peculianties just as Patanjali’s apparent 
simplicity soon proves to be deceptive— and these 
peculiarities could not have been easily understood 
without the help of one who is fully acquainted 
with the mystenes of Vedic philology . this Dr. 
Samp offers us through his valuable translation 
and notes. 

In the first three volumes it may jnerhaps be 
said that Dr. Samp has followed in the foot-steps of 
Roth ; but m the fourth volume Dr. Samp has 
given the lead. In this volume our author has 
published for the first time fragments of the 
commentary of ^hebvara-Skandasvamin— tbo 
mysteiious joint authors whose interrelation has 
very probably been rightly indicated by Dr. Sarup. 
It IS interesting to note the summary way m 
which the author in his lotrodnctioo has sent (be 
commentator Ugra back to his pnstine non-exist- 
ence. This volume is ^so euricbed by an 
appendix constituted t^y extracts from Skandasvar 
min’a work in Devarijavajv.m’s well known com- 
mentarv on the Niehantu. We offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the learned editor and recom- 
mend his )>onk to all students ot S<disknt 
philology and Vedic lore. 

Sakat'iyana. 


HINDI 


HutnpsTiiAxi Sixoir Pravxsika— P ur/s I and 11. 
By Mr. Murart Prasad, B- L. Adtocatt, Ihgh 
Court, Patna. Patna Laio Report Press, Patna. 

The author has creditably supplied a great 
want and will be congratulated by all beginners 
of Hindusthani music. His primer is calculated to 
serve as a gnide-book as regards both the theory 
and practice of mnsic. The notations and their 
explanations are extremely helpful. The chapter 
on the varions classes of Hindusthani music is 
informative 


Anarkau— B y Uniarao Sinha Karuml, B. A, 
Jnanprakas Zlandir, Meerut. 

Translation of a Bengali story by Dr. Rabindia- 
nath Tagore. 

Aksuar v-TATTVA— By Mr Ooiirt Shankar Bhatla, 
Maswanpur, Cawnpur. 

The 'geometncal' elements which go to the 
formation of the letters of the Devanagan alphabet 
are discussed and displayed with a number of 
diagrams. 

Kunti Devi— B y Mr Bkaganandas Kela, The 
Bharaitya-ifrantha-mala. Drimtaban. 

The life sketch of a distinguished lady worker 
ID the Prem Afaha Vidyalay of B riodabao. 

PoNABMi \UA ViDiuxA— By Pandxt Mata Seiak 
Palkak, Suadeshi Store. Sarsa. Dl Allahabad. 

Remarnago of Hindu widows as approved of 
in the Sanskrit texts is the subject matter of this 
hook. The author also repudiates early uatetage. 

Rasies 0asc, 


HALIYALAU 


PtiAKAJiacmAU— By Nalappal Narayana 
Edited mth sntroduetion by G. P Goiinda 
B. A and L. T M<sngloodayam Press. 

Pp. XXVI-^SI. Piw as. 10. 

We had sometime ago the pleasure of commend- 
ing lo these pages. Air Nalappat Narayana 
Meoonls leautiful poetical work entitled Kannuir- 
IhuUu Now we have before us another work 
of bis. Pntakamkuram, containing ten short pieces 
ot poetry, three of which are .composed in .the 
&uskrit metres and the rest in the Dravidian. 
Some of (he pieces written in the Manjarx style 
m this little book have reminded us of certain 
songs of Tagore m the Crescent Moon and the 
Oitanjali. Air. Nalappat’s poems composed in the 
Sansknt metres are equally elegant. 

The printing and get-up of tlie book leave 
nothing to be desired The lengthy remarks in 
the introduction regarding the poet’s personal 
beanty, modesty and numerous other “qualities” 
might be felt as a burden by most of the 
readers 1 


Tnchur. 


This 13 a very faithful translation of the “Serznoa 
on the Alount” composed in the ITaiyan style, 
no congratulate the young poet on his venture. 

SwATAXTRTA-MiROAa 1 By K Velayudha Menou. 
Sahadara Press, Cochin. Pp. 78. Price as. 12. 
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This is one of the very few books in Malayaiam 
which deal in detail with the conditions of labourers 
in India giving full and up-to date statistics. Though 
one may not agree with the views of the author 
in all respects, the book as it is deserves very 
careful study. It contains also statements which 
are inaccurate ; for instance, on page 49. in the 
chapter on exploitation the average income of an 
Indian is recorded as 1 anna 6 pies per year. We 
hope this and other inaccuracies will not be over- 
looked in the next edition. The book is well 
got-up. 


work, the dictionary surely supplies a want 
was being keenly felt for nearly a quarter ot a 
century. ^ r *7 < • 

VioTOT-SwAVALiaiDAyA.— or self-help tn Meetn- 
ci^ by Q. K. Dale. Published ol J^dyul Karyalaya. 
ilagadha, Bombay, Price as. svx. 

This brochure of 34 pages .t^ives very useful 
h/nts to hoaseholders, who d&sirejo have instailea 
electric lights ^to.^^illuminate their houses, ine 

' V. 0. APTE 


book is profusely illustrated 


A Treatise On Textiu: iNDusTniEs— C. 
Swaminath, L. T. M. {Bom.) Head Master, Govt : 
Industrial School. Cochin Slate. PubUsl^ with 
the sanction of the Director of Public Jnstruetion. 
liamanvja Printing /louse Ltd. Trichur 212. 
Price Jfe. 1-4-0. 


ORIYA 


We congratulate the author on his excellent 
production. There is no doubt that the book with 
tho numetoua illntratioas it contains will be of 
great help to students who take up to weaving 
industry. Wo wish the author could have, however 
chosen a Malayaiam title to his book whidi is 
written in Malayaiam ! 

r. Ancjan Auian 


MARATUI 


Dr. Sm R. G. BItA^DAR^an (a bioofaphy): By 
S. N, Kamataki, publisludby the author at 240 
Haste Ptlh, Poona. Pages 43S. Price Us. 2-8. 


The bte Dr. Sir It G. Bliandarkar was a 
scholar of world-wide reputation. A keen intellect, 
a large heart, strong convictions, as well as uu 
deep fmth and unimpeacbablo character have lelt 
a deep impression on thousands of his pupils and 
others who were fortunate to come into contact 
with him. Sir. D. 0. Vaidya of the Subodha 
Palrika has already given us a true picture of the 
religious side of Bnandarkar’s life. But a biography 
dealing with all its aspects was badly needed, and 
that want is in a great measure supplied by Mr. 
Kainataki's book^ which is thoroughly wcU-wiitten 
and UiorongUIy interesting. One draw-bock, how- 
ever, must be mentioned here. It is tho want of 
an Index, a want common to a very large number 
ot ^laraUii books. 


BiuruTWAUsniVA PnAcmxN AirnusiK Kosu or 
D icnccfiiiv OF l.MUAN ASTK^mtiEs : By the late 
Itaghunath Bhaskar GodboU. Pillished ly the 
Chilrashala IWss, l\Kina. Payes 148. Price 
2U. Three. 


This IS a mere reprint of the work published 
m ISib. when researches m Indian history had 
scarcely begun and the task of identitlcation of 
countnes, cities, moantains, rivers, eta. rocntioncd 
»n old liaasknt works was on extremely JranJ ooe. 
l,ut DO buch excuse can bo pleaded m these days, 
wlicu U;e comUnM ellorts of Wcolcra and Indian 
^iulirs rave maJo avallablo imuicosc matcruils 
lor such Kicnliliaaiioa. For instance, now to say 
cacsht u a name of u proviace m 
If the store of one’s knowledges 

l.t A “ ^he ondent n^o 

htnort came to be 
Vl the tale of Uihar. 

« m.4 tciioua dcJcct ruriala.j Uaoughcot the 


The Gaitjam Store of Berhampore (Ganjam) has 
recently published a good number of good books. 
CtiANAKVA, one of the series of the Fromode Bharati 
Granthamala by Iswar Salia is a book of about 
250 pages, ft is both illustrated and elaborated. 
The style is in keeping with the subject, virile 
and somewhat ^arisknftc. The last annexure 
giving the code of morals of Chanaka is valuable 
for the reader to nnderstand the historical sitnation 
of the country at that remote period and the 
policy necessitated by it. It is a splendid book. 

Beer Biluut \12 annas) ■. By Dasudeb Mahapaira 
ooe of the lifo-workers of tho Satyabadi school 
of late GoMhandhu Das, Basu Babu is an 
acknowledged virile Oriya prose writer and nothing 
remains to be said against the subjects or style 
chosen by him. The various 6 ub 30 cts such as 
Panna.Prithwiraj. Kusumkumari, Chanda’s promise, 
etc. eta will no doubt inspire youtlifal reader. 

Naha Gitiua or New Sonos. It is a collection 
01 national and devotional songs collected by 
Saiathi Saha. Price twelve annas. Contains loO 
pages. 

liispu IbuiANi, (a drama)'. By Sri Aiivhiikwnar 
Ghosh M. A. one Itupee). 

Aswini Babu is a drama-writer of long standing 
and great fama lie bos caught tlio staging side 
of the play very well, llis pictures ara however, 
a. little overdrawn. The stylo is moving and 
simple. But one defect in all his dramas is that 
ho, has ficely introduced Bengali phrases into 
pnya language. This should bo guarded against, 
m future. 

SmiiADRA By Dayanidhi MUhra B. A., L. T. 
\I3 annas tn prose, pj). 137). 

Da^'anidhi Babu is a well-known writer of old 
oistoncal characters. He excels in delineating tho 
characters ho handles. The illustrations arc not 
bad. 

The Oriya Sahilya Ihrachar Sangha wihch is 
popularising lives ol emiuent people ot India .and 
^tside has.i!so been at times pubii.-;hiag books liko 
rmBANpu.v P/iAKASU tliat is before us. The author, 
Professor ititnakar Pali. n. x. of the l{avcnsti<iw 
OoUcgo is a Professor of phiioiopby. Tlio Cisays 
he has wriUen were written at dilfercnt tiuu'S 
aa magazine articles. Pnilosophy has been natu.-ally . 
woven iata his writings. Tho stylo is rather 
mvolvod. Tho csviys are ihougUtfuily wntum 
but tha idcu do not grip (ho mind, they aru not 
hO clozr. Tlio subjecU chosen are also responsible 
lor the style and thought to so.ue oxtoat. 
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Tht Vtkal Sahilya Saviaj has puWished a 
kawa called (pike 11 apnas) wnUea 

bv Maharaja Ragharath Bbatj of llayarhhan] 
U728-1750) in the old style of Chlianda and Jiiga, 
Page ns. The beKiDninff is rather dooe with 
much efforf. the latter chhandas are rather qd- 
afTected. There is no peculiar merit in this book 
except that histoncally it has a place as it 
comes alter Upendra Bhaoja and from the pen of 
a .Raja. The preface written to this book by 
Snjut Sashibhnsan Ray. Secretary of the Utkal 
bahitya Samaj. is worth reading. 

Antaii Lite : By Samanta SH Karasingka 
liitiamyak. 

The book contains talk between the 

lover and the loved (Nayak and Nayika). Each 
poem again supplies the main thought of that 
poem from the first letters of each hoe As an 
artistic piece, the poems deserve some credit. 

PiLA Gita : By Bidyadkar Habanli. 

A small book of poems meant for recital hv 
children. Some of the sentiments are nice. Price 
six pioe 

Aite Jase; By Btdyadhar Mahanlt. 

it contains some satancal and ironical poems, 
m no wav inferior to D. L. Boy’s In Kalkt Abala* 
Price two annas. 

L. K. Sanr 


GUJARATI 


New' Ilu. Fotei: By Kanji Kahdai Josh*, 

Tnis is a text book for little children who are 
beginners in education. It is designed by an 
experienced teacher. 

RtnAiiAT-E-0«ARKuAATAir; By D. A’ Paul- 
PriiUed at ths AlUn Piess, Bombay. Paper coter. 
Vp. 25. {1927). 

This is a translation in Gujarati of the Qua- 
trittss of Omar hhavyam. as that peculiar vogue 
of versification called Betbajt wnich distingoishcd 
Parsi wnteia of the old school. 


A Clabios Call to Ca«tes (Jiiatione Podkar) 
Bp Navji LaJjt Parmar. }\mtcd at the Dhanna 
Itjaya Slcan Prinlit/g Ptes^, XfwW*. Cloth 
bound, Pp, 128. iVjcs Bt, hBO. {192i). 


The writer wants to prcecrve castes and not 
uproot them. With that view he has written Ibis 
look in which he offers suggestions in animated 
and feeling language as to how to destroy those 
evils which have creot in and made them engmes 
of oppressions instead of means of happiness. 


A Iew ScATTEiu.D ^Flowebs: By Jayendramo 
Bhag I aneal Durkal, M,A, lYintea at the Jnan 
Mandir Pnnttiiff Jhess, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 
Pp 104. Pnee Be. l-d-O. {1027). 

The author is the Professor of Oujarati and 
Erglish Literature in the Arts College at Surat, 
and has naturally to do a lot of thinking and 
observation. The result of both the processes w 
this book, wliuh 13 4 tolIecUcn of bis oriKisal 
writings on varicius htciary and social rnbjects. 
They are all well presented and wenid repay 
exertions. 

.Akiro la play): By Cfinmi’rfliai/jn Ct Jlehta, 
I1.A. The liie of this ccld*smiih metapby&iciait 
ami poet of modiae%al Gujarat was never oramap 
tiscd lefoic. That has now been efiectrvely dene 


and the play successfully staged through the 
fashion of the author. 

Two Akn7A^s: By Gojendtasatikar L. Pandya, 
ilA, BT. Lediirer, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 
Pnnled at the Adtlya Pimling Press. Ahmedabad. 
Paper coter. Pp. 155 Pure Ik. 0-14-0, {1927). 

Vallahh. a well-known poet of Glujarat was 
distingnished as a “Thunderei”. Jlr. Pandya 
has a soft corner for him and has written out a play 
with him as his hero and called it Vallabh-Qarja- 
nahhyan. The other Alhvan is called Gurjan 
Prasannakhvan. and is written in the vogue of 
old Gnjarati writers. They are both., readable 
peifonnances K- M. J. 


URDU 

/■Ml F uiR (Persian) th/h a Foreuaidby ilaiih* 
Abdul Uagite BA Pp }') 3 +XX. J^tce Bs 2 


Publisher Aojuman Taraqqi Urdu, Aurangab^ 

Mir Ta<ii J/ir is the acknowledged father of 
Urdu poeirv This is his auto*bicgrapuy written 
in an admirable stvle, and published for the first 
time after an oblivion of a century, and a half 
with a very able and interesting foreword by 
Maulvi Abdul Uficjue. Copious foot'notes and a 
detailed table of contents are useful additions. 

Hamaai Siuiiu By Syed Masud Heisan ll A- 
iMlurer Luehnow Unuerstly. P]). VIII+bO+IlB 
Price Be I Publisher— Anjuman Taraqqt Lrdu 
Aurangcdiad. Dcccan- 


The book may fittjnglv be described as an 
apology for Urdu poetry Urdu poets and poetry 
have long been a target of ugly criticism and 
riftionlA 1.17 the ‘’ir«vctem MfnAatert'’ Indians. A 


ridicule by the "western educated" Indians. A 
number of chaoges has been brought against 
Urdu poetry under the following 'mam heads.— 
(bat It 13 unnatural, that, it is immoral, and that 
It IS narrow and barren, and the whole of it has 
been condemned outright The author takes all 
such changes one by one and with a masterly 
analysis worthy of an eminent lawyer ruthlessly 
exposes the hollowness of these sillv changes and 
smashes them once for all each and every one of 
them. His reasoning is sound throughout and his 
style is simply enteitammg. Not a trace of 
bitterness, and yet his exposure of his opponents is 


the proper viilue of poetry and the meats of I 

poetry as distinguished from those of English 
poetry are illuminating. The author has dono a 
distmct service to the Oriental literature and has 
admirably filled a long-felt want. The t>Mjt sncple- 
menU at a very opportune moment the great Hah’s 
great Muqaddama and no one interested m 
Urdu or Oriental literature ought to miss reading it. 

Nabctai AEii NABAir Kuoorek: By Mr. Mohan 
Lai Selht M. Se, Lecturer Botany. Qoil College 
lAshore, Pp 304. Illustrated, Price not mien. 
Publisher: The Funiab Central Puhltshing Ilouse. 
Lahore, 

An interesting treatise written ’n a simple style 
and as far non-lechnical as possible on plant life. . 
Hi 3 chapters on the evidences of plant life, seeds, 
fruits,, flowers, manures, vcgetaflcs. vilamins, 
b^ena , diseases of plants Ac. Contains useful 
mformation about agriculture and horticulfuie. Can 
be^ed as a coed hand bock Loth ly the stodent-, 
and the layman. A. M 



‘MOTHER INDIA. OR FATHER INDIA?" 

A. Gkriivn CnmcisM ox Miss Mayo’s Book 


2ra7isla(ion uiih iVb^e by S. P. RAJU, d. a, d. h, a. m. i. i: 


[Kolc. Under the title ‘‘Afn/Zcr Jndicn — 
oiler Voter Indieu ?" (Mother India or 
Father India?) has appeared a ciiUcism of 
Miss Mayo’s Book in somo German papers, 
a translation of which I am giving below, 
ns it would be of interest to readers in Indio, 
especially in view of the alleged attempt of 
the authoress to bring out a German 
edition of her book. Tho article has been 
published among other papers in the Literary 
Supplement of the "Reichspost" in Vienna, 
and tho "Ostasiatischr Rundschau" (East 
Asiatic Keview, in Hambarg. The latter is a 
periodical published in combination by tho 
“Perhand fur den Ferncn Osten^' (Union for 
thoFar East) in Berlin, "Ostasiatischer Verein 
Sambiirg-Breuien” (East Asiatic Association 
Harabare*Bremen) in Hamburg, aod the 
"Dculsch'Oatasiaiischcr IClub" (German* 
East Asiatic Ciab) in Leipzig; associations 
that interest themselves among other tilings 
with tho cultural problems of the East, and 
as such supposed to give a lead to the 
intclligeut public opinion in tho country io 
matteis pertaining to the Orient. 

The writer of tho article. Prof. Dr, J. B. 
Aufhauser, is a German Professor of Philo- 
sophy and Comparativo Beligion in the 
University of Alunich, who toured io most 
parts of India last winter, visiting the Poet 
Tagore and his School in Sbantioilrcfao. 
This year also ho has already left Germany 
for Sumatra, Java, Australia, etc., and cir- 
cumstances permitting, ho hopes to acquaint 
himself with tho other parts of India, that ho 
could not SCO in his last journey .J 


Tiiaxslatiox 

It was ovening in the middle of November 
after a fearful tropical thunderstorm, as I 
waited in tho Hefreshment Room of Madura 
Railway Station (South India) for tlio night 
iiain to Trichinopoly, when two Indians of 
high casto joined me. and very soon we fell 
into a lively Conversation about tho sHnatioo 
in India from the European and tho Indian 
Voinli of view. What do you think of that 


book, ‘Mother India,’ by Miss ICatherino 
Mayo ?” .asked one of them, a distinguished 
advocate of tho city. At that time I did not 
know of the publication of this book, and 
had the contents related to me. I could 
quito understand that both the gentlemen, 
one a Hindu lawyer and the other a Chris- 
tian (Protestant) were greatly oxcited about 
it At the earliest opportunity I bought a 
copy of tho American illustrated edition of 
the book. The edition circulated in India, 
as I was told, represented a certain amount 
of toning down in many places. In view of 
the great interest that many sections of tho 
German cultured Society take iu Indian 
affairs in relation to the evolution of world 
politics of tho present day, a short descrip- 
tion of tho nature of “Mother India" may 
perhaps be desirable, 

Io one word : Miss Mayo’s work is a 
book with a politico^oultural purpose. Based 
on u paiuting of the land in the 
darkest possible colours, the proof is said 
to be made out, that India, i.e. its peoples 
and its tribes, on account of the cultural, 
sanitary, social and economical conditions 
of tho land, are not in the least ripo for 
self-govornmoDt, nay moro, on account of tho 
bygienio disparities form a sort of world- 
danger, against which perhaps oven the 
Leagne of Nations had to be invoked. The 
authoress, at whose disposal the India Oillco 
in London, and tho oniclal Anglo-Indian 
oflices in India placed their materials, was 
warned by those oQlcos not to generalise from 
special observations (Cf. Pago 13). But she 
did not unfoitunatclystick to this wcll-meaut 
advice. Some of her own personal observations 
daring a winter sojourn ot live months from 
North India up to Madras (1925-2G), com- 
muoications and opinions from oilicial or 
friendly British or Anglo-Indian side, utter- 
ances of leading Indians taken out of their 
context*, or facts collected from newspaper 
articles. In hospitals or law-courts, make the 
American lady-tourist draw a one-sided, 

•Among others Gandhi and Tacoro also protest 
against tUo distortion of their statements. 
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<]arlc and therefore an ontrae and UDjast 
picture of the Indian people, their ciTiUsation, 
their spiritual cuUnre and their social and 
economic conditions. True, many of the 
evils censured in Ih© book ate facts, and 
wore known for a long time ; and this book 
brings hardly any new observations. Only 
never before were they described in such a 
wickedly generalized way, as if it were meant 
to be a public showing up of a whole people 
in glaring colours by a mountebank with so 
much of joornalistiQ advertisement for wido 
circulation. Sometimes one asks one’s self 
involnntarily, *'How is it then at all possible, 
that this nation, ie, the Indian races, repre- 
sented as physically degenerate, morally 
depraved and eoonomioallyunprodactive, could 
for 5000 years continually keep itself 
vigorous, especially when in addition to this 
such bad sanitary conditions prevail ?” Miss 
Mayo has unfortunately failed to get into 
personal touch with the actual reformers, or 
the Social Reform Associations of Indiau men 
and women, or with Societies, which long 
before she herself went there, have been 
insisting upon the removal of those social 
and sanitary evils. Even today educated 
Indians admit that much of what U said in 
the book is founded upon facts. But gross 
exaggeration and generalizatiou pafut these 
things in an unheard of fashion, and distort 
the whole of Indian culture into sometbiog 
coarse. In the whole of the book there is 
practically no word said, that is favourable 
to the Indiau people. The picture drawn 
by it shows only the daik side and 
not the bright. The dedication "To the 
People of India” (See Book) is supposed 
to indicate that a "sincere friend” wishes to 
do something good to the country. But in 
reality is this people with its ancient culture 
only calumniated and degraded indiscriminate- 
ly in the eyes of the English and American 
reading public. But educated leaders of 
India like Oandhi among others, above all 
ill-temper and ill-wil), bold this book before 
their people today as a mirror of their 
practices for the improvement of many social 
and hygienic shortcomings. 

The book deals with the actual problems 
that are at present greatly discussed by the 
social reformers in India : the child and 
early marriages (o. g. the Census of 19H 
showed y, 077, 627 married and 335.015 
widowed girls from 0 to 15 years of age, 
and in ages from 10 to 15 years 13 p. a of 
the boys and 40 p. c. of the girls, and in 


ages from 15 to 20 years 32 p. c. of young 
men and 80 p. c. of young women married), 
the problem of the widows (the 
Census of 1921 numbered 2S,834 838 widows 
out of a total female population of about 152 G 
millions) with all their alleged suiferiug, the 
impossibitity of remarriage iu orthodox 
circles, maternity in India with its grave 
hygienic evils, the life of the woman in 
zenaua. the strictly closed apartments of 
women, temple prostitution in the provinces 
of Madras and Orissa, the question of caste, 
especially the lot of the 60 million despised out- 
castes (Panebamas). In addition to these cultural 
questions are discussed also the economic 
problems . e g, the unprofitableness of Indian 
cattle-breeding (out of 146.055.859 oxen and 
sacred cows about 50 p. c. are agriculturally 
unprofitable), the exploitation of land by 
cotton, wheat and tea culture, iudastriat and 
money problems, the national movement, 
the exploitation of tbe land by Eogllah 
industrial concerns through railway and 
other undertakings under Eoglish hands, the 
Eoglisb army of occupation and civil s$rflce, 
relation between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
Pax Brittanica, ADglo-Indian Reforms, and 
finally sanitary and health probioms \ epede* 
mics like malaria, plague, cholera, smallpox as 
a kind of world danger, especially on acoount 
of the unhealthy conditioua in the sacred 
rivers, wells and ponds, when they are 
visited by bnndreds of thousands of pilgrims ; 
sacred cities like Benares have oaly primitive 
drainage systems, and so on. 

To the reader to whom in the beginning 
(page 13) is given the pictnre of young 
consaroptive Indian students pouring over 
Wishevistic literature and gruesome repellant 
religious practices in Kali Temple la Calcutta, 
it remains quite a puzzle, how a people so 
degenerated, and physically and morally so 
sunk as Miss Mayo has described here (pages 
16£. 24f, 56S; 1023, 20 Iff. etc) conld live for 
hundreds, nay, thousands of years under 
such primitive hyg'enio conditions, and 
revive themselves again and again. Whoever 
accepts uncritically the picture given here, 
will, on account of the sanitary acd 
ecouomlcal conditions prevailing apparently 
as the effect of partial autonomy already 
granted to the Provinces, refuse an exten- 
sion of the self-government demanded by the 
Indians. India is, so Miss Mayo wishes to 
prove, not in the least ripe at present for 
self-government 

Certainly he who travels in India without 
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taking the trouble to enter into the lodiaa 
mind and into Indian conditions without 
any prejudice at least. i£ not with sympathy, 
lacks the necessary independent view for aa 
•impartial judgment. He who looks at Indian 
conditions with European and American 
standards will and must judge harshly and 
unjustly. In spite of many failings the 
mixed variety of Indian life appears on real 
examination to have advantage in many 
respects over the attempt at making the 
world uniform, that is so much yearned for 
by the Amexicau lady tonrisL Take the life 
of the Indian woman itself. Bor millions 
today is Sita the ideal wife, who has given 
herself up to her husband in indissoluble 
marriage and devoted loyalty. What a sharp 
contrast to it are the matrimonial confusions 
of America and Europe ! The inexhaustible 
physical fertility of Indians makes us always 
wonder how the people there withoot tho 
development of modern hygiene, without 
modern education, and without woman’s 
eroancipatioD have for thousands of years 
revived themselves and not lost their vitality 
in their straggle for existence. The selectioa 
of nature has certainly demanded the oarly 
death of many new born ones and weaklings, 
but has always given the survivors fresh 
vitality. 

An enormous number of proterU have 
been raised against Miss Mayo’s book in the 
Indian newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinds and shades of opinion, not only from 
Indian communities but also from leading 


individuals. It was uot at all difficult in one 
reply* to eruphasiza that even the writers of 
the Far-East after travelling in tho West 
could paint a dark picture of the European 
and American state of affairs. The autlior' 
of the rejoinder throws light on tho above- 
mentioned problems from tho Indian point of 
view, and gives for comparison effective illu- 
cidatioD of and parallel information about 
Aniericau conditions based on a statements 
made by qualified Americans themselves. 
From the descriptions given there Miss Mayo 
will feel at any rate that she has been 
paid back in her own coin. 

From the point of view of cultural ex- 
change between the East and the West, 
or the bridging of tho differences, or oven 
the iniluencing of India through tbo Chris- 
tian religion of the West, Miss Mayo’s book 
is still more regrettable. She increases the 
aversion of Indians, already strong enough as 
it is. against the efforts of Christianity to 
displace or reform their own ancient Hindu 
religion, which offers wide scope for every 
religious sontiment. It is probable that the 
Araerican missionaries in tbo first place may 
experience a certain amount of passive resis- 
tance. Sometimes at any rate during my 
visite to temples or sacred places the iudig- 
oatloD of the Brahmans against Miss Mayo's 
descriptions was expressed to mo. Injustice 
whether against an individual or a nation 
always p roduces bitterness. 

R.iD.ea Iyer, Father India, a reply to 
‘ilothcr India’. 


RAM MOHDN ROY, THE DEVOTEE 

Bl PROF. DHIRENDRANAIII CHOWDHURI, VKDAXTAVAGIS 


M any brochures and booklets aro pub- 
lished, lectures, and addresses delivered 
every year on Raja Ram ilohuo Roy 
depicting him as a great man, a versatile 
genius— a pioneer and tribune, a patriarch, a 
rishi and prophet, a universal man, nay, 
even a hierophant moralising from tbo 
hiflcMowct of tbo world’s progress on tho 
lar-rcaching vistas of human civilisation. All 
Uua U Tcry true, not a sioglo epithet is 
muippUcd to Ham Mohon. lint *thoy do 


not indicato tho source from which his groat- 
^S3 springs, Tho source is Ram .Mohuu’s 
Brahmo Sadhana. Above all, tho Raja was 
a saiVihalca, a Bhakta, a Psalmist Tho Raja 
appears different from all Sadhakas, so called, 
not because ho was less a Sadhaica, but 
because he refused to cut himself off from 
all human intorcsts as has been tho wont of 
tho ‘^dhakas” all over tho world in 
aU_ times, our own not excluded. Tho 
Haja Was cast in nature’s regal mould uot 
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only spiritually hat physically also, ills per- 
sonality was not deficient in the emotional 
element ; bat bis physical frame was immane 
to all attacks hysterio natures are liable to. 
It is because of this that Ram ^loban as a 
tapasuin does not so niach impress the 
popular mind. Woreorer, bis earlier prepara- 
tory stages are never hroaght out in the 
ordinary delineation of the Raja’s career. 

In bis early life the Raja was eager to 
adopt sannyasa from taking which step 
be was prevented by his mother. In 
bis early boyhood be prepared bricks nitn 
the mystic syllable (oni) imprinted on them 
and built a xedi (platforml with them on 
which be sat hours together lu practising 
spiritual exercises. The austerities bo bad 
practised before he hurled himself headlong 
into the Titanic activities of the modern life 
will compare not unfaroutably with thoso of 
the reputed sadhaks of old. Ram Uobuo 
•denied himself the luxury of the repu* 
tation of a medieval saint, though bis sadfutm 
was none the less exacting This peer of 
Beolhams and VoUaires was also the asso- 
ciate of RisAis and Taposiis His Biogra- 
phers inform us that the Raja performed 
p((rasc7inr<i;ta not once or twice, but twenty- 
two times, while a single performance means 
practice of austentr of the severest type for 
months together. Purascharanas, as eojoined 
m the puranas and taotras, are of diilereot 
kinds. Ram Mohun, who later la life 
severely condemned some phases of tantno 
worship and described them as “horrible 
tantrio practices”, himself began as a taotric 
BrahmQjnani. And it could not have been 
otherwise. In those days if. Bralunasadhan 
was to be met with among any people in 
Bengal, it was sorely among certain sects of 
/a)itnkas. And he tactfully managed to 
bring down Ilariharananda Tirthaswami from 
Benares to be initiated by him. It may bo 
presumed that Ram klohun began with the 
pauraoio form, as his family on the father’s 
side belonged to the Vaisnsva fold. Bnt 
gradually he transferred his allegiance to the 
taotnc cult So far as the central idea is 
concerned, there is very liiie diffrience 
to be noticed among the sastras, diOerences 
arise as they go into details The main 
point in a purascharana is to take a 
mantra the name of a Gcd or an attribute 
of God for mental repetition and to con- 
centrate the mind on the name In such a 
way that at every repetition the thing 
connoted by the name may be perceived as 
57—10 


present. If there is no perception, no mero 
recollection of tbe name is ceremonially 
valid. And one invalid recollection will mar 
the whole performance. 

The devotee mast rise early, and, taking 
his seat as the suu rises, he must go on 
mentally repeating the mantra in this way 
till the sun reaches the zenith. Dating this 
'whole period be must not allow his attention 
to be diverted to anything else. If be does, 
the whole thing is marred and counts for 
nothing. He is to begin anew. Until the 
whole course is finished, the devotee is 
required to observe twelve austerities, 
prominent among them being the vow of 
silence, sleeping on the ground without a bed 
and Brahmackanja properly so called. In this 
way ha will have to complete tho prescribed 
onmber of tbe repetition of the same. And 
tbe prescribed number is ten. twenty or 
thirty thousand, calminatiog in thirty-two 
tbousaod of (ho HahanirvaD Taotra.^ which 
dispenses with the restrictiou of time and 
place as well as of eating and drinking 
but promises immediate deliverance. 

Aoti'idolaUous monotheist _ as he was, 
Ram Mohun conld not take kindly to the 
Bengal Vaishaav.a cult. But his sympathies 
were all with the Sufis, in whom is found 
the synthesis of tbe Theosophy of the 
Ifpanisbads and the ecstatic Bhakti of the 
Vaisoavas. Ram Mohan found strange corro- 
boration of the purasc/mrana from them. 
Soeb a practice was in vogue among them 
with all its paraphernalia — repetition of tho 
name, ansterities, and all. The name is to be 
repeated till tho word ceases to be uttered 
and tbooght cooiAa tn a. sJ:aiidslilL. This U 
called Dhakr among the Snfis. However, this 
repeated performance of purascharam, and 
Ram Mohun did this twenty-two times, requir- 
.ing a high degree of concentratiou of mind 
on a single point, technically called abbyasa, 
helped Ram Mohun in no small degree to 
prepare for Atmasakshaikar and Brahma- 
samadhi^ io which, later in life, tbe Raja 
wonid be frequently fonnd absorbed, all his 
distractions notwithstanding. Lesser minds 
retire from the world, thereby drawing the 
eyes of all on them, in order to be able to 
engage themselves m devotions, but Ram Mohuu 
found room for Sainadhi even lu tho midst of 
mnltifarious distractions of a supremely active 
We. For the Raja Samadhi is not an abnormal 
physiological change of the body Uiat i 
bo effected at will, not 
generated as in sound sleep but '' 
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spiritual culture of perceiving Brahman in 
all and the habit oi surrendering the self 
to the higher Self. Atniasakshalkar to him 
'^as not to deny the existence of the world 
and turn a deaf ear to the claims of 
humanity as illusion, but to perceive God in 
every bit of preception. in the prapancJia. 
He could attain Bralwii-Stithi as soon as ho 
desired it. It was not necessary for him to 
retire to the wilderness for the purpose. This 
fact, so challenging in the life of the Raja, 
vs explicable only on the supposition that 
Ram Mohan was pre-eminently a SailhaLa. 
And the best that all these Sadhanas gave 
to his mind he retained to the end of his 
life. He never meant to die in harness, hot 
entertained the fond hope that, after ail bis 
feverish activities had ceased, he would 


letiro from public life with^ Hafez and_ Rntm 
for his companions. This is most signiScaat. 
A Yedaotist in every pulse of _ his being. 
Ram Mohuu failed not to perceive that the 
npauishads were not sufficient to satisfy the 
Bhalcti hankerings of tho soul, nor was ho able 
to side with tho Bhakti cult of Bengal, as we 
have already pointed out. But tho needs of Bhakti 
would bo met by the Sufis, as he ^ hopad. 
That hope was not-to bo realised in this mun- 
dane existence. He departed this life before 
his desire was fulfilled. But by the en- 
deavours after the life spiritual as it was 
permitted him to undergo and realise in his 
individual experience, he has left us pregnant 
hints for the cultivation of that mystic life of 
tJ)6 sonl which for a hundred years the 
Brahma Samaj has sought and striven after. 


Loaves ol India 


Ever since the holdina; of the first Evhilnlion o! 
Modem Indian Painters in Paris in I9tl the 
French people ace explorias the ditTerent depart* 
raents ot cultnral activities on contemporary India. 
From Paintlntf to Literature was a natural transi- 
tion 10 this spirit ot discovery innate in the French 
mind. Rabindraoath Tasore through the transi- 
tion of ills Qitanjail by the famous French Poet 
Andre Qide, opened a new channel ot aesthetic’ 
rcaiisation and his actual visit to France totensined 
this movement of , Franco-Imliaa rapprochemenl 
A group ol his admirers catUcred round him in 
Fans daring his second visit in 1020 and started 
a most fmitfnl tine of collaboration. The Society 
of the Friends of Uie Orient (AmU de POrient, 
housed in tUeir famous Oriental Museum ot Paris, 
Musce Quimet. (ho Publishing House of Bo^rd. 
and the group of Pacifists and Intcmatinoalists led 
by fAu greaf fivnct wrfAjr fibroain iioUaad, a// 
helped, each m its own way to create a ccDuine 
interest in India of today. Andree Karpcles is a 
QOtabio figure in this group and her ardent 
artistic sympathy forced her to vi-iit India and 
spend sometime in Santiniketan. That direct 
contact with the creative artists of rawlern India, 
made her discover tlie fact that India was not 
simply a dead , specimen m the ranseura of P.ast 
history but a living growing creative entity. Sho 
sUrted pnblising a series of delightful books 
on the art. myths and legends of India and 
Ceylon in tho Bossard senes and when she found 
a woiUiy partoet of her life in Mr. Hogman 
who shared her ideaN and aspirations, the 
husband and wiie started a seric.<» nam^ Cbitra 
’‘fr Soul is the 


Primed 

I'pcalna^'uw -IF? itt'ls'aent in sciecUon. 




a senes of papers, poom^. songs, short-stnrios etc * 
lliat will certainly open the eyes of many Europeans 
as to the creative output of India s mca and \yomeD- 
lUbindranalh’s “An Eistern Univeraity” and “The 
Meaning of Art” is followed by Sir J. C. Bose’s, 
“Unity of Life’s ilecJianistu." and Ahanindranath 
Taimre s delightiul study on the "Clianch” dosigos 
of Bengal. There is a scries of interesting papers 
by Arthur Qeddes on the songs of ’Tagore {some 
with notations transcribed by the author while to 
Santiniketan). The famons novel Srikanta of Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjeo finds an honoured place, 
with a remarkable descriptive pass.oge translated 
by that pasrionate friend of Indian lore and life— 
Madeleine Holland, tlie talented sister of Romain 
Rolland. She had further contributed a wonder- 
fully failhful and brilliant translation of Santa 
Devi’s “Ugly Brido” which oven in the French 
garb foots as fresh as the HeagaH enema!. iFomea 
writers and thinkers find a good place in this- 
antholcay of Indian thought. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Sarala Devi. Indira Devi, Anindita Devi, and 

others form a brilliant group not forgetting Sister 
Nivelita of holy memory who gave lier all to 
•'foUier India revealed to her by her luaafcr 
Vivekananda. Of art critics llavell aodi 

Coomataswamy are represented by siiort yet 
pregnant papers and tliero is a ttioughtful and 


informing essay by Jlr. K. JI. F.ujikkar on the 
“Ilciigious Movements of Medieval India.” 


Whoa we consider that all thoso fragmenU 
had to bo artistically rendered into French before 
being published— wo cannot but bo grateful to 
these far off Friends of India in France, wlio arc 
devoting so much of their timo and cncriry to 


vindicato tho claims of >ho Indian pcoplo in (ho . 
* - ' * Nations. Wo 


accord our b^t thanks to tho org-miser of thi-s 
work and recommend tho book to all interested io 
Indian cuUuro and oricoUl renaissance. 

K. N. 



Eibindranath's Message 
The Star official or^an of the Order of 
the Star piiots the facsimile of a message 
from Rahiodtanath; 

Thy heart goea out to all those of vbalerer 
faith xrho arc eagerlv 'waitizig for the dawn of a 
new age amid the darliDCss that overhangs the 
world of hamanilT today. Therefore, I send my 
greetings across the darV to those who have 
gathered to welcome the light. 

Madras Babiodraoath Tagore 

Mav 18 


Eabindnaath on Banl Songs 


Rabindranath contribates at illamioatiog 
^Intiodation to a collection of Baol songs by 
^lld. Mansuioddia. which has been pabHsbed 
in the July issue of the Vtsta-Bharali 
Qaarlerly. The poet begins by saying. 

I still remember how, when I was young, 1 
first heard a Baal, from the coantryside near aboot 
Shehdah, singmg in Calcutta to the accompaniraent 
«< hiB oae-strioged Instroment (the eUara): 

Ah, where am 1 to find Him, 
the Man of mv heart ^ 

Alas, since I lost Him. 

I wander in search of Him 
thro’ lands near and far. 


The ^ords ate very simple, bnt, lit up by the 
tune, their meaning was revealed to me with a 
<laiUy unfell before. The same messasse was 
declared of old m the words of the Upanisbad * 

Tam vedyam purosham veda, 

Ma TO mrityuh panvyathah. 

Setk theu to Inow Hnn vho is to he iwown. 
tlst shall the agony of death be thine. 

1 then heard afresh, from one devoid of all 
learning, in bis naive words, to his rustic tune that 
same message : lie nUo is oloie all to be 
l-nown, aboie all is the sorreto of hiou-ing Him not, 
lu the voice of this Datrl was the czv of a chdd 
that in the daihness cannot see its mother \nicii 
the antaraiara vadagomaimei ithe innermost Spint 
of our beicgl ot the Upanishads found utterance 
•vifl his. worUs as the ilan of the heart, it came od 
me with a shccL of glad surprise 

Long afterwards, I have come acrtJs^ in 
Khitimohan Sen’s priceless collection, wondcrlnl 
Jtaul BODCS which, in (be simplicity of their words, 
the depth of their ihcoshts, the peneiraling 
poignancy of thetr touts, aie Uyetd tempatesa 


a blend of wisdom, poetry and devotion. I doubt 
whether the folk-lore of any other part of the world 
can yield anything so unigue. 

Then he traces the causes of antagonism 
between tbeiloslcro foreigneis and the people 
of the country. 

The Moslem foreigners, who came sword in 
band, made it difScnlt for the people of the conntry 
to commingle with them. The pnmary antagonism 
was due to property, inasmuch as it was concerned 
with rival claims to the ownership or enioyment oi 
the country’s wealth This is inevitable when 
the ruler of a country is a foreigner. During 
Moslem mle. however, this was gradually 
decreasing, because the cooguerora had adopted 
the country as their own. and consequently, m 
the matter of.its enjoyment bad become oo-partners 
with us. Moreover, the greater part ot the 
Musalmau popolation of Bengal being Moslem 
only by religion, but Hindu by blood, they conld 
claim an eqnaT moral right to such partnership 

But amidst these differences and anta* 
gonisms arose great souls from amongst both 
communities. 

Much more bitter was the antagonism, due to 
differences of religious creed and observance, that 
stilt remained Nevertheless, from tho very 
begiouiog of Moslem domination, great souls arose 
from amongst both communiUes who by their 
life and their tearhing endeavoured to leconcile 
these difTereaces. The more difficult appeared tte 
problem, the more wonderful was the way ther 
rose supenor to it . for thus does God evoke 
the best rn man by the rigour of the ordeal 
Wc have repeatediv witnessed the rnanifestation 
of the Highest through successive penods of Inmas 
history, and we may sutelv hope that its working 
has not yet come to an end . , 

In the souls where the divergent streams oi 
Hinduism and Islam found their copflueace. 
there were formed permanent centres ofpilgnmage 
for the Indian mmd. These sacred centres 
nut huiit^ by space or time, bnt are estaousaW 
in the everlasting. Sucb„ pilgnmages are to be 
found in the lives of Ramananda, Kabir, iJaUu, 
Bandas, Kanak and so many others. In them 
Ml difierences and antagomsms, all the mnlntnui- 
nous claves of variety, are found, resolved m 
their unites acclamations of the victory of tho 
One. , , ... 

Those of onr conntrymea who take pnde m 
their medein edocation. are busy in search of 
devices for the bunging together of Hindu and 
MoMem ; for they have ieamt their history lessons 
in a foreign school. The real history of our 
countpi has, however. alwa.vs borne its message 
of unity in ibe deepest Truth lying in the inmost 
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recess of its heart, not in any vcliiclo of expwileacy 
or ncccssitj'. Amont? Uio Bauls wo seo tho fmit of 
such endeavour, in a cuUuro that was alike liindu 
and IMusalman,— in which thev camo tocciher. 
but did not hurt each other. This union of theirs 
did not Kive riso to platforms of puhlio speech- 
maKiER, but evoked sours of untutored sweetness 
inJanRuago and melody. In such unilioR of tho 
voices of Hindu and Sloslem, there was no dis- 
cord between Koran and Puran. In that union 
was manifest tho (rue Spirit of India, — not in tho 
barbarism of tho latter-day communal rivalry. In 
tho Baul SODRS we may see how, outside tho Icon 
of the modern schoolmaster or coUcrq professor, 
the inspiration of India’s hiRher culture wm at 
work, cleariuR a common Ground on which both 
Hindu and iloslcm could take their stand. 

That is why I appreciate so hizhly the work 
that is being done by Md. Mansumddin in gather- 
ing and publishing these sours, — not for their 
iiterary excellence, but in the hope that in them 
we may gain glimpses of the way in which tho 
better mind of humanity has striven to express 
itself through the despised masses of our 
motherland. 


whicli inclines many Unions antT other Past 

to took upon tlic unlcttoroil raiHions of 
as ignofant and. therefore, unoualllled to ttiscP. 
anj' political fuaclion. and have refrained * 
imposing any. literacy test. . ... ^re- 

Thjdly, they have nsen superior, to Ju 

judico that actuates certain constiluUon*makef»_ 
tifflit tho exerciso of tJio franchiso .to 
possessing a certain minimum of .income, 
property ■ and have asked for tho abolition 0‘ 
ftocfi qualifications prescribed by the Orapr'‘“' 
Council at present in operation. , .v„ 

Fourthly, thev havo not tried to evade 
respoDsibilily of deciding tlm question of Rr£>miOj, 
tho franciso to women. Counsels of timidity .0**" 
eo far prevailed in that respect amonR those Bfitons 
who were assigned tho task of reforming the cons- 
titutions of tho Oriental units of the British KiPPitc. 
and they have, without a single exception, followed 
the lino of least resistance, and left the issue to 
bo settled by Orientals, to whom, howei'er, they 
refused to allot self determination in any other 
sphere. 


Indian Education 


The Jaipur Administration 

The Teudaiory and Zeniindari India for 
August enumerates the following amongst 
others’ grievances of the Jaipur State 
subjects. 

The most important grievance Is iocrearing 
cost of admioistratioa due to modemisiag process 
and Importation of Ohair Mulkis into the civil 
service of the State. The people however do not 
seem to have reconciled themselves to the present 
minority administration there. At any rate wo 
are obliged to infer tint there is something wrong 
in the State as an open letter is address^ to the 
viceroy on behalf of the citizens of Jaipur. It is 
stated that the real wants of the people have 
been ignored that the State subjects have not 
be^ given their due share in the administration 
ana that the uinerent departments have been 
made top-heavy with imported Officers. 


Hew Constitution for Ceylon 


In the course of an informativo article 
in the Indian Itevieiv for August Mr. St. 
Kibal Sing sketches some of the main 
features of the recoramendations of the 
Donoughmoro Commission as follows : 


, la four respects, the recommendations made 
by the Commission presided over by the Eirl of 
Donoughmore for the reform of tlie Ceylon 
are epoch-making in the Bntish 

- y, they abandon Uiat Buparcilions attitudi 


Mr. 1 C. S. Karaaswami Sastti apprehends 
in the Indian Educator for August that" 
India’s vitality of racial and cultural 
threatenod from without and from wilhm. 
If lodlao EducatioD is to be a successful 
defender of lodian culture, he says : 

Our schools and colleges and universities luust' 
be in rural surroundings. Only then will theie 
spring into existence again ioteosive thoouht anci' 
simple life in pure and lawful union. India .has 
to remain largely an agricultural nation serv^ by 
cottage industries and decorated by banoik-ratts 
and arts. Such higher culture must be basCCl on 
Biamadiarya. It must bo through tho medilini 01 
our languages. It must at the same tim^ be 
modem aud national. It must enable us to realise 
how todia is the Kanna Bbumi. the Bhoga Bhumi. 
and BwuYa Bhinni. Oar liova and svcLs uinst, b® 
trained and taught to become modern witlmut 
losing IndianneBs and to retain and glory in their 
ludiaDDcss without falliug hack in the luudem 
race for wealth and power and glory. 


Agricultural Research in Universities 

Dr. Nares Chandra Son Gupta, ma., “t-. 
criticises the diflerent aspects of the voln- 
minous Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture in the July-SepteP^her 
issue of the' Bengal Co-operative JoiirnaU 
With regard to agricultural research and 
instruction in our Universities tho writer 
observes. 


Tho Commission observe that very little 
tion has been paid by the Universities to 
agricultural rese.arch and instruction. They 
not investigated the faob any further. If 
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had, Ihev would have found that fhia fact has a 
history behind It and that it w.s determined to 
a lanje exten t by social and economic considerations 
and the futility under the present conditions of 
higher aanraltaral educauon. They would also 
have fonnd that when efforts were made by some 
Lniversilies to maso some adraace m this 
direction they not only failed to secure the 
sympathy of the Goyernraait hut met witlr poaiUve 
di^uragement and olistructioa from the agri- 
niltural, department. The records of the Dacca 
Lniversily. for instance, would hare Ktren the 
Commission some idea of the reasons for this 
effinency on the part of Die University. 

But as I have indicated above, the promotion 
of research and a better endowment of the depart- 
ment are far from being the primary needs of 
agncnlture at the present moment. Aencoltnral 
research, to be fruitful, requires what wc Mirely 
lack at the present moment— an economic orgamsa- 
noD of the industry. A considerable transtorniatioo 
of the land system and the rccoastreciion of 
agncoltare on the most up-to-date scienufic lines 
would be necessary before the acncaitunst can 
be really benefited by an elaboiate scheme of 
€«tncrUnral research. In dealing with these 
problems the Commission was no doubt somewhat 
hsndicapped by the limited scope of its terms 
of reference. Hut in resoect of the problems it 
was competent under the terms of reference lo 
deal niib. it has produced a ma»e {nade<iua(0 and 
unsatis.} ing report. 


The Kalttre of Intelligence 
Dr. A. S. Woodbome writes lo Iht Indian 
Ladiei' Magazine for August. 

In the earlier days of meofal festicff. one of 
the criticisms that waa levelled against the proce- 
dure was that we could not know what was being 
tested. We were working in the dark, and bow 
could one measure something, the natnre of 
which was unknown ? The German phycboloczist 
Stern, nave the well-known answer that we 
measure electricity and pay our electric enrrent 
bills. 10 spite of Ignorance as to the real nature of 
electnaty. Analogously, though w e cannot define 
iDteliigcnce with the preasion that we would 
like, we have learned a good deal about its func- 
tions, and many tests of intelligence have been 
devised. Not only so, but lotelligcoco testing has 
enabled us <o formulate a certain number of 
inductions, whereby our knowledge of the nature 
of inteUigence is broadened. 

It IS hardly necesrary to point out the complex 
character of intelligence. It is not only true 
that It involves abilities to do several diiiercnt 
kinds of things but it is also true that the 
comliinatioDS of abilities in different su^bjects 
whom we classify as intelligent, are diflerwt. 
Much aigument has been devoted to the problem 
as to whether intelligence is general or speema 
Is it a sort of reservoir into which we try to dip 
our testing vessels on successive Mcaswns ? Ur 
IB it a system of many strands from which wo 
attempt to extract samples time after time •* 
psychologists insist that the tests are methods 
of sampling specific abiiilics. that \ary tn diflerent 


saynect3. Ofiiers warn us that tJio (heorv of 
specific abilities smacks rather of the defunct 
faculty, payfibology. If we remember our first 
observation, and guard against using the word 
loo loosely as a substantive, much of the difficulty 
will be obviated. 

One thing is quite clvious : No one test has 
been devised lliat is adequate, and most psycholo- 
Bisfs beueve that uona can be devised. The variety 
of human reactions is so great, and the possibili- 
ties for intelligent responses so wide, that many 
tests have to be used. Tha only way lo discover 
whether a subject can respond intelligently to a 
given Bfluatioa 13 to gjvo km the oppoetamty of 
of making that type of response. The tests 
succeed m so far as they typify the various 
possible reactions. 


Banks V8. Insurance Companies 

We read id 7/ir Indian Insurance for 
September 

It has been the Ijiiler experience of the Indian 
people that whenever they show restlessness to 
get freedom, vested interests at once get Issy and 
do (beir best fin many cases successfully} to thwart 
such attempts This has been prominently brought 
out in the lOI'J Reforms and m tho nresent 
• oosri(at.oo of what is i.Down as (he Siinoa 
Commission’' This of course refers to the political 
domination of this conntry. 

When wc come to consider the indnstrial and 
economic ccodition of this country, here ogam the 
expencoce of every Indian business-man has been 
that he has always encountered not only difficulties 
hut positive opposition from vested interests. 
Taking a concrete case, the general insurance 
companies of India are tiyiog. against great odds, 
to baifd a steady business la aiJ countries outside 
India, banks and insurance companies are working 
Mde by aide as one cannot exist without the other. 
1( IS only ID India that banks not only do not co- 
operate with Indian insurance companies, but 
deliberately discourage their customers from taking 
out policies from Indian insurance companies. 
Merctianls have necessarily to go to banks for 
accommodation. Money is advanced both on goods 
stored m a warehouse and on goods .exported 
from this country. In both cases, insuraoce 
policies are requir^ against fire and against the 
penis of the sea. These policies have to be assigned 
to the banks as collateral. It has been the ex- 
penence of some of the Isdias insurance companies 
that when their policies were handed over by 
patties. non-Indian banks have either refused to 
accept them or have 10 m.U3y instances given hints 
to the customer that all future policies should be 
taken trom British compauies. Whenever the 
matter was taken up with the bank direct, the 
invariable reply given had lecn that this was 
being done under instructions from Head Office.. 
The banks do not evidently realise— probably do 
not care to lealise— what a great deal of harm— 

K rhaps unwittingly— their atUtude 13 doing to 
liao lasarance companies. The customers, after 
all, are easily influenced by the opinion of the 
banks about tho insurance companies and when 
inudents of refusal lake place, they draw their own 
condosions adverse to Indian insurance compauies 
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recess of its heart, not in any velnclo of expediency 
or necessity. AmonK tlio BanU wo soo tho fmit of 
Each endeavour, in a culturo tliat was alike Uindn 
ana Slusalman,— in which Ihev canio tocctlior, 
but did not hurt each other. This union of theirs 
did not BivG rise to platforms of puhlio speech- 
makinff. but evoked soncs of untutored awcetness 
inknRuaRO and melody. In such nnidnff of Iho 
voices of Hindu and lloslem, there was no dis- 
cord between Koran and Puran. fn that union 
was manifest tho true Spirit of India, — not in tho 
barbarism of Uie latter-day coroinunal rivalry. In 
the Baul sones we may see how, outside tho ken 
of the modern schoolmaster or coUcrq professor, 
the inspiration of India’s hichcr culture was at 
work, cleariuff a uommou around on whiedr hoUi 
Hindu and Moslem could take their stand. 

That is why I appreciate so hlshly the work 
that is bems done by Md. Mansumddin in nathor- 
ing and publishinR these songs,— not for their 
literary excellence, but in the hope that in them 
we may gain glimpses of the way in which tho 
better mind of humanity has striven to express 
itself through the despised masses of our 
motherland. 


wlitdi iachocs many Bnfoas autT other 
to look upon tho uoletlercd millions of uarce 
os ignorant iml. therefore, uoqnalilicd to 01^“. ^ 
any political function, and have refrained * 
imposing any literacy test. „ 

Thirdly, they have risen superior, to tbo • .. 

S c that actuates certain coastitutioD-makc™ ^ 
tlio exerciso of tho franchiso .to !>•-„“» 
possessing a certain minimutn of .incomo 'j, 
property; and have asked /or tJio aboJition m 
such aualifications prescribed by the Ord®r-in- 
Council at present in openation. .v. 

Fourthly, they have not tried to evad® P® 
rcspooaibility of deciding the question of 
the franclso to women. Counsels of timidity 
so far prevailed in that respect among tliosoDritons 
who were assigned tho task of reforming the 
tilutions of tho Oriental units of the British Eiopiro^ 
and they have, without a single exception, followeu 
the lino of least resistance, and left the issuo to 
bo settled by Orientals, to whom, however, ‘h^y 
refused to allot self determination in any other 
sphere. 


Indian Education 


The Jaipur Administration 

The leudatory and Zemindari India for 
August enumerates the following amongst 
others* grievances of the Jaipur State 
subjects. 

The most important grievance is Increasing 
cost of administration dno to modemUing process 
and Importation of Ohitir Mulkis into the civil 
service of the State. The people however do not 
seem to have reconciled themselves to the present 
minority administration there. At any rate we 
are obliged to infer tint there is something wrong 
in the State as an open letter is addressed to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the citiz*n 8 of Jaipur. It is 
stated , that the real wants of the people have 
been ignored that the State subjects nave not 
been given their due share in the administration 
and that the aitTerent departments have been 
made top-heavy with imported Officers. 


New Constitution for Ceylon 

In the course of an informative article 
in the Indian Eevietv for August Mr. St. 
Nibal Sing' sketches some of the main 
features of the lecommeudatlous of the 
Honoughmore Commission as follows : 

1 ^.9 respects, the recommendations made 
uy the Commission presided over by tbs Eirl of 

epoch-making m the British 

y. they abandon that Bupfacilious attitude 


Mr. K. S. Haruaswamj Sastri approlmuds 
in the Indian Educator for August that 
India’s vitality of racial and cultural Hf®. 
tbroatenod from without and from witmu- 
If Indian Education is to bs n successful 
defender of Indies culture, he says : 

Our schools and colleges and universities must' 
be in rural surroundings. Only then will ‘*ioi| 
spring into existence again ictensive thooght ^Q^- 
simple life in pure and lawful union. India, tms 
to remain largely an agricultural nation sorvea by 
cottage industries and decorated by, handjcratis 
and arts. Such higher culture must be bas®tt on 
BramacJiarya. It must be through the medium ol" 
our languages. It must at the same tim® 0® 
modern aud satiODal. It must enable us to realise 
how India is the Karma Bhurai. the Blioga Bhumi. 
aai Bhamv. Qoc lio.'ss.a.uA va.uftt b® 
trained and taught to become modern withoqr 
losing Indianness and to retain and glory in their 
Indianness without falling hack in tlie modem 
race for wealtli and power and glory. 


Agricxxltural Research in Universities 
Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Mi.* ub, 
criticises the dillereat aspects of the ^olu- 
rainous Report of the Royal Commission on 
lodiau Agriculture in the July-September 
issue of the' licngal Co-opciaiive Journal- 
AYith regard to agricultural research and 
instruction in our Universities the writer 
observes. 


The Commission observe tliat very little atten- 
tion has been jiaid by the Universities to 
agncmtural research and iustructlon. They 
not investigated (ha fact any further. If 
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iag article from the pea o! Dr. W. C. 
Daibe? dd 3. on Tooth Formation ami Decay. 
The learned doctor says that tooth Decay 
can be prevented H the follpcring rales are 
observed. 


Tooth decay can be prevented by propar care— 
principally by teepiastha month and teeth clean. 
It IS a fnndamental Iotv that a clean tooth cannot 
decay. Regular ^visits for inspection to a reliable 
dentist are advisable, and if there is occasion for 
treatment, have it dona and flone right. If work 
is done in the brst stages o! decay, the filling is 
quite painless. A good rnle is that when you 
think yonr teeth are all right visit yonr dentist. 
The longer a person waits the bigger the cavity 
becomes, and the nearer the nerve it gets the 
mere pacaftif fie fiUioff process is. A breai: to 
any other part of the body may grow np, but a 
break in a tooth constantly ’gets larger if not 
stopped. If it is not stopped, the nerve will 
eventually die : then yon will have to look out 
for tronblo sure enough. 

The little invisible enemies— the microbes— are 
not the only ones that injure the teeth, iiowever . 
there is another enemy, in many respects lust as 
bad. This enemy is called salivary calcnlna. or 
tartar. This tarUr, bv a natural nrocess. forms 
round the teeth, especially near the earns. While 
not so dangerous as the microbes, it allowed to 
remain, it sets up au irritation (as it is a foreign 
substance! within tlie free margin of the gum 
around the teeth, thereby causing the gums to 
recede. The gums become undalv IctUmed. and 
later on the teeth loosen so much that it brings 
about a verv bad order of things,— pvorrhiBa, the 
most banefnl disease of dentistry. In very bad 
cases tne teeth literally fall out This is not all : 
the whole system is badly derangod Rheuma- 
tism. arthritis (gontj. heart disease, , storaacli 
disorders, neuralgia, neuritis, and kindred ailments 
have been dirwtly caused by, and are the result 
of. such a condition. .\il tartar shonid be removed. 

Another enemy to good teeth preservation is 
an ovenndulgence in certain kinds of food. Too 
many sweets in general may esuso havoc, because 
they are prone to ferment and manufictare a^uls 

a niokly when left upon the teeth Such food is 
10 microbes’ jov. 

Teeth, as well as other organs of the body, 
must have evercise. and they cannot get this 
necessary exercise nnless they are allowed to 
chew hard food. Of course, nuts should never be 
cracked by the teetli, as this puts nndne strain 
noon them and is liabla to crack the enamel. 
Neither should the teeth be picked with hard 
objects, as knife blades or nut picks. 


The Ideal of Ciric Life 
In a small inspiring message to 77ie 
Indian, the organ of The Indian Association 
of Singapore, the poetess Sarojini Naidn 
thus lifts np her voice in ntteraoces of 
truth and beanty. 

The thing which is very necessary for m to 


remember is that as modern civilisation piogrossas, 
as the world becomes mare and more mternationai 
la giving and receiving enligateamenl, we are 
abaorbing from other enuutnes as we are givm-^ 
to other countries With such ideas, such 
treasures of knowledge and eiperienca of wider 
bonbon and scientifio thought, the responsibility 
of personal service becomes greater. Lira is more 
complex. I aski you to dedicate your life to this 
^nsc. to make your lights ready to be kindled at 
the flame of devotion, to serve your country 
worthily. I do not say to you to beco ne teachers 
to preach or politicians by this or by tliat. 
'Vhatever your sphere m life is however small 
you are. Temember, you are an indispensable unit 
m making up that vast social organisation which 
makes the country a nation. I want yon all to 
remember that the greatness of a country will not 
Jjq }a Its great roes, but ;a its average good mea, 
who realised the daily life of purity, trutii, 
conrage in overcoming suoh obstacles that stand 
in the way of progress by giving equal opportuni- 
ties to all human beings, of all castes and creeds 
and not to withhold from any man or woman his 
or her God-ctvea. inviolable right to live to the 
fullest capacity 


Bioloeists and Life 


Jost at this moment when the scIeatlsU are 
cUimiog to have at last foand a olue to the 
“ilysUty of Life.’ it may be interesting to 
know bow people, who are not scientists bat 
all the same rational, look upon soma of 
the macb vaunted claims and assertions of 
the biologists. ' The Editor of the 'Prabiiddka 
BltaraC m a thougbtfnl and thought provok- 
ing cootribntioQ thns looks bayond the 
frontier, as bo says 


We have mentioned the biologists’ argument 
that all their observations show that life is always 
associated with matter. In our opinion that 
proves nothing. They are simply making tneir 
iznoraoce an argument. Unless they tty to sec 
discaroate hfe, (hey will always find ti/e associated 
with matter. By their own admission, the 
biologists know nothing of where life comes from. 
Thev know life only in its middle state, they 
know nothing oC Us ongm or us ends, and from 
a par^ knowledge no correct conclusion is 
possible. Thero are facts, on the other hand, 
which do show that life and conscionsness can 
subsist without their osnal matcnal assocations. 
The case of the flmdu monk. Uandas, patting 
himself in a box and being mterred in a grave 
which was carefully closed wth earth anil rising 
np from it after forty days, is well-known. ILs 
nostrils were closed with wax. so he conld not 
blithe ; and when he was taken out of the sealed 
bot, an English physiciia carefully examined 
hiiii,-^e was medically dead, there was no puLa- 
tiob of tile he-art, the temples or the arm. He 
had remained la this “dead” condition for forty 
daj^ ; yet within half an hour of his dismtermont 
he could t^k freely with all. How did the monk’s 
life subsist so long, if material assodation 
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In Oiia way, not nnlv a {Treat deal of direct^ baim 
is lioinK done to Indian insurance coiiipanici in 
diivine a\\ay nisitomcrs from their field.* but c'foa 
other classes ot insurance business with which the 
lank has nolhinii to do are also affected 
,Mobt of the exchoDKO l-anks doin« huMoes-s in 
this country earn their profit fioni the people of 
this country. Is this the soil ol reward tliat 
Indian concerns should pet in their own uonniry 
fiom EPn*Indian lianVs? Wo hopo that the tanks 
will seriouslv consider this aspect of Ute matter 
and will see to it tliat thev do not place any 
ciubaiRo on ilio normal crowth of Indian insurance 
rniiianics. These companies never ask for any 
direct help from banks. 


Kolar Gold-Fields 

The Bcngal-Nagpxir Jtailuaxj yiagaxiue 
lor September publishes an intercstinR article 
on the inner workings of the Kolar Gold 
mines. 

Thfi Gold Fields present the apncaranco of hoge 
sandhills with ciant shafts stickioc out of them 
like ma-cts. Around these sandhills lie clusters of 
red*tiled. BQuat houses of the intnintr staff, rorther 
out aro hives of jhaferi-work hols of the coolies. 

From the rough quartz to gHUenng gold is a 
magic transforraatiOD, but few people rcahso what 
amonnt of labour and industry goes to the pro- 
duction of that precious metal which is so dear 
to cverv ono. That glittering little hoop on the 
linger of n young lady, the symbol of her romance, 
may thrill her heart as slio presses her lips to it 
and conjures up visions of her lover, hut it seldom 
leminds her of those who toiled in the bowels of 
the earth to obtiin it. 

Nature guards her treasures very zealou.sly and 
those who want to wrest them from Iier liav© to 
delvo deep. The quartz, a greyish and sometimes 
bluish rock, lies buried hundreds of feet below the 
surface and to get to it shafts are sunk. They 
are usually sunk about a hundred feet at first and 
then ‘*diives” are made north and south. The 
miner'! then ea down ia sliUta.. sometiinca as maay 
as .5U0 men. armed with pneumatic drills and 
picks. 

I had the thrill, though not without some mis- 


Tho ijuartz was earned up in .skips or 
which were worked by electricity. Tlio> , r^ 
UHtomatic.illy to a landing stage near tho 
mill which wa? pcuuding away like cannon 
The powderwl quartz jw.'iscd through a 
whero it was miXMl with a solution of ratrcH 
and acids, and then flowed over largo trays 
stnunCTH. Small particles of goUl that 
with tho overflow were caught in bkinkcts- wv 
even then somo of tho fiocr grains of gold 
To trap tlicsc elusive iwrticles, tho water aod^ 
wero again mixed with a stronger solution oi 
mercury and acids. , , , 

In tho melting department tho imracio o* 
science was completed. There were ventablo 
of gold lora wliich one’s fingers itched to toaeti. 
though ono feared it would all crumble awjiy as 
in a dream. ... . -.i 

Tho history of tho mines has not I'cen without 
some iotcrcsting incidents. On one occasion, a 
carpenter whoso duty it was to pack gold bars in 
wooden boxes, clcavecly concealed a bar of Icjid of 
equal 6170 and weight in his tool box. In the 
process of packing no deftly substituted tUo bar 
of for a bar of gold. Shortly afterwards the 
packages wero sent oft to England and a httle 
later tho carpenter resigned hts appointment 
left tho fields. When tho fraud was discovered, 
inquiries w'cro instituted by the police and the 
crafty carpenter was eventually brought to book. 
On another occasion, a sawyer of gold bars took 
to coUecUng secretly tho fine gold dust which lOlL 
from the lars. lo course of time ho collected gold 
dust to tho value of one thousand rupees, hot hn 
was afraid to fake it aw.ay himself lest he should 
arouse suspicion, so iio tied the dust round tho 
waist of bis son and sent him home. Uhfortunntely. 
for. him Iheie was a theft on tho train and tho 
polico. suspecting tho boy searched him and found 
tho precious bundle which the ingenious bather had 
tied round his waist 


Lowest Paid Employees in the E. B. R* 

The E. 23. liy. Labour lievicto retparks 
editorially : 

Raj. Sbahf4) B. C. Ghosh. Supjtmtepdent 
SfalKtin^ Office, leplied through the colufnn of 
rile E. B. Ry. . Supplement to tho Indian Stato 


givings, of pning down a shaft— farihe c/cscwictw Railways Magazine, to a query about tho 
Aieini! My Virgil, an officer kindly lent by the wid l^ployees salary” by slating that“iti3l>s 
Superindent of the Mine, and 1 were rliut in a But. is lliat tho lowest level? Rai bahiu 


Superindent .. ................ 

“cage” a short of an iron box with holes for 
ventilation. A touch of the button and the cage 
began to go down, down, past lit-up “pJafs or 
stages, till we reached the working stage wbeie 
operations were in progress. ' We foond ghostly 
figures moving about with small toidIs of light 
from their safety lamps. The diills and picks 
were busy. 

.1 "P^»d journey, we slopped at one of 

the. stages. Electric fans were in motion and 

Which Rrecaiitions. the stages 

also“ supi^ed^Vith logs, of wood, were 

ulaces theii 2 ^ -were in some 

> Mrango -to heara teleohoSp i,ST R 

hundred feet UDdergr^nd ® tmUiog so many 


may find it difficult lo climb down belovT tho 
level of Rs. 13 a month. But that is no 
for supposing that a still lower level doe^ ,npt 
exist Our inforinatiou is that a “Box Bearcr . m 
the Ttafilc Department has long been dr^^fiiff 
an allowance of Rs. 11 per mensem. No one, cares 
to know liow that employee feeds and clothes 
himself on Rs 11 a month. To hundreds. oi 
railway employees he is h.ardly a human being 
with human requiiements. 


Prevention of Tooth Decay 
The Orienial Watchman avcl Herald of 
Health for September publishes an interest- 
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t!i9 elia^t thit now tint tlis nation hai cofnmitted 
Itself all differeac33 wjdd cease till tlie crisis 
was over. 

A not less notoworthy characteristic of 
Hntishers is their love of orderly progress and 
hatred of all revolution. 

Another great asset of England is the absolata 
freedom of her citizens from religious prcindioea 
m matters political. In days gone-by Englishmen 
were far more intolerant than the Indians of 
today and with less gnsllfication as England had 
only rertarian differences and not snch vast reli- 
gious differences as exist between Hinduism and 
Islam. But now things have radically changed. 

The thirst for knowledge and the desire to 
ntilize it for the country’s benefit is another 
predominant trait which should not be overlooked. 
EngUshmen lealvie that the moment they become 
intellectually stagnant their greatness will be a 
thing of the past. So learning and te:>earch are 
encouraged both by the State and by private 
citizens. In expecimeata the EosUshman is 
careless of loss of money or even life. 

We are no anglophil; but we Sod more 
groands to agroo with the writer than to 
dissent from him. 


Christian Missions and Industrial Pro< 
blems 


“The Gospel of Christ contains a message 
not only for the individual soul, but fur tho 
world of social orgaozations and economic 
relations in which Individuals live.” With 
this prefatoty remarks the 3 etusalem Council 
gives its opinions on industrial problems 
that rage throngh tho Chiistiati world . We 
learn from 'The Yotmgmcn of India the 
following: 


The Council advocates the abolition of all forms 
of Jorced labour. The following standard of legis- 
lative protection for the workers lo indnstry was 
accepted 

A limit of working hours aud one day's rest 
in seven 

A miDimnm wage. 

PlLimination of child-labour. 

Protection of women. 

Accident and sickness insurance. 

Adeouate inspection. 

Freedom of association. 

This standard is in harntonv with that set bv 
the League of Nations and the Council had the 
benefit of a member of the permanent staff of the 
International Labour (ifflee with them m all thmr 
delil>eiatiOD3 on this subject 

Of the foregoing provisions India has accepted 
all but the second Elimmatioa of child-labour 
below the age of 12 years Las now been achieved 
by law in British India. Tho standard in all 
these matters is usually lower in Native States 
. where the British Factory Act does not r^ 
Protection of women is proceeding cradraH^ 
The question cf eliminating womens work 
underground has now been taken up. In tho 
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coal nunes, where tho largest number are employed, 
wvemraent proposes to take 10 years to achieve 
mis end. Accident insurance hss been introduced, 
Thera is as vet no sickness insurance. There is a 
system of Factory Inspection, but inspectois 
themselves would be the first to declare that it 
19 not adequate owing to the smallness of the 
staff. I ceedom of assodation for workers v. as 
granted with the passing of the Act recognising 
Tcado Unions and providing for their registration. 

It remains to be seen however, how tho 
Christian people view these Christian con- 
clusions. 


Indian Labour Unrest 


Under the above caption, ilf. N. 31. 
Joshi u I. i, discusses in The Indian 
Labout Review the cause aud cure of tho 
malady which nobody can ignoie Nor cau 
aoy one afford to ignore what Air. Joshi iias 
got to say in the matter. Says Air. Joshi. 


The general unrest in the country gives us a 
clear waroieg that the conditions of work and 
life in orgaoised industries m India require the 
immediate and sympathetio attention of the 
Oovernmeot the employers, ond the general 
public. The condition ol the woTkers. t>oth as 
regard hours of work, wages and security of 
emptoymeat and prp^vision against risk of sickness, 
noemployoient and old age reqmie to be 
SQl»taotially improved The workers have sullerocl 
too long on account of conditions which should 
not be tolerated in any civilised country. 

The several strikes and lock-outs that are at 
present going on are only an expression of the 
discoolent that exists and that has been unheeded 
and onattended to so long. The fight in Bombay 
and Lilloah is against worsening of couditions. 
the fight at Jamshedpur and on the South ludian 
Kadaay is against the impending unemployment. 
Nobody can blame the workers for putting up a 
toW tbwr intesetts. It is a cabiml 

corollary to the conditions which lie at the root 
of the present wide unrest. 

No. 1 do not agree with you- The Communists 
could not have succeeded if there had been no 
real unrest They mar, and certainly do. exploit 
that unrest and the real gnevances of the workers, 
but they do not create that unrest ; the unhappy 
condition of the workers do that. I do not of 
coarse apiyrovo ol extremists and Communists 
methods. But the extremists and Communists 
will not disappear so long as the workers are 
not convinced that they can improve their condi- 
tione qmcker by other methods than those 
propounded by Communists. 

And onfortunately the Government and em- 
ployers do not appreciate milder methods ; 
they willonlygive better conditions when they are 
coocedby a strike or a threat of a strike. It is 
therefore clear that the workers must resort to a 
strike when they can get their grievances redrr 
only by that metboA The advice of mode 
to postpone a strike until all other methods 
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essential to its existence ? Dariof? all those forty 
<iays. the monk had no air, no food, no -witer : 
his ■whole organism ■was at a standstill. Yet 
lived ! 

Tlie case of Sri llamakrishna also is wcll-knowD. 
•Often while in deep Saraadlu, ho would show £iU 


Tho disgruntled and superficial Indian is ‘^pt. ^ 
ffive tho reason as mere possession ot puysirai 
strength and the ability to thrust her yoke on 
otbere. 

Mr. Ayyar is neither blind: 


that the heart had stopped beatioK and there was 
a complete cessation of _ breath ; — there , was 


is undoubtedly due to her great military. — 
and aerial strength. But these themselves are tiie 
result of certain qualities of her citizens whicli 
have little to do with fighting qualities proper. 


sign of life anywhere in the 'body. This happen^ 
many times during his life. But thougli the hotly 
was dead, the mind and consciousness apparently 
existed. , 

Nor do we find the other argument of the ^ 
biologists that if the soul were an immaterial outstanding of those qualities. 

....Anl.l ViaTTA \.Aan lr.GfnT.annei /.rtnulTlO* .e In T^^nfrlanrl A 


But, ho tries to be fair as he enunciates 
his aim in the examination of tho question. 
My aim below is to describe some of tlie most 


spirit, death would have been instaneoue, conviii<> 
ing. They mention the fact that apparently d^d 
Persons can be revived bv artificial means. But 
do thev mean that all dead persons can be «o 
Has the process been found invanabiy 
effective ? We do not think med'cal men go so 
' far in their assertion, if then, there are many ca-wa 

- in which artificial means of revival have failed, 
-why not •consider that the cases in which they 

- succeeded, were really not cases of death but of 
..deep unconsdoosness? 

ImperialUm or Satanism? 


There is in England a public spirit tho like 
of which is not to be seen in India. Several 
thousands of people render services of the most 
valuable nature every day bonorarily. 

this aim Vie begrtis his reply and 
the reply is presented here in brief excerpts: 

Many fire brigades are manned wholly by such 
workers. 

Almost all the hospitals of England are main* 
tained by public subscription. India has the 
first hospitals maintained by citizens- Tho great 
hospital at Pataliputra was wholly maintained by 
the Musicipallty and the contributioos of wealthy 
citizens and was the first thing of its kind in tho 
world. There is a beautiful tradition which says 
that the hospital even refused with thanks the 
prinedy aid offere;! bv the Emperor Asoka on the 
f^re that thanks to his Majesty’s beneficent rale 
tho citizens w^ere able to ran the institution 


*WritiBg in Triveni about ‘The Solf- 
'Defeasa of India’ Dewan Bahadur Mr. 

Ramachaodra Rao thus concludes his able 
and well-balanced article. 

. The relation of empires to subject commnnities therasdves' and'so tbcTracineF might be“diVerted 
IS.. 1° to the purchase of medicines and drugs to be ex- 

mind which . Proiesser Qilhert MurravhM(^m- jwrt^ to the less fortunate neighbouring countries 
Tiendiouslf grouped under the name of &tanism. like Syria and Egypt. And so it seems was, done. 
The spirit of unr^xed hatred awards worM- Well, things areTa? different modern India, 
order is .increasing. Tt jg felt to some Eoglishmen exhibit their public spirit also in 

mding the police in dotocting crime. 

A remarkable way in which the public spirit 
of Englishmen manifests itself is in the periodical 


order ... -- -- -- - 

extent against all ordered Governmepfs. and 
Professor Murray thinks that it is chiefiv dirrected 
against Imperial gcvcramenls and it is directed 
more widely and intensely against Great Britain 


B^rcbes for missing persons and rendering vala- 


than against any other power. From the point of aWn asBiGt'-in'r-A in''Tiro 
-view of the British Commonwealth, the ^ible S S to a 

SSuIr '£Sn 

profit, nor to me lodSp. for Ko”^™? 

oot honesllr end, faithlullr. Let Sere be no ^ in rrS „.lihr 

hnpocrisr. conecom or mconsciooe, aboot tho of L%°ishef In 

country's honour or safety or prestige is at stake 
— all disputes are postponed for the time being 

OTd a united front is shown towards tho foreigner. 
Thus when Mustapha Kemal Pasha was threaten- 
ing to fortify the Dardannels and closn the straits 
there Tvere keen differences m the English pr^s 
about the. desirability of going to war for this. 
In the midst of this -war of words the cabinet 
sent a stiff note to Kemal Pasha and despatched 
two squadrons from Aldershot to tho Dardannels. 

I was surprised to find in all tho morning 
papers photos of the troops sent and leaders to 


Why England is Great 

“What are the secret of England’s gipat- 
ness” asks A. S. Ponchapakesa Ayyar, M- A., 
vuxon) 1. C. 8. in The Oarland, and be does 
ho tries to answer tho 


not forget 
question that 
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tHe elT-33t thit aow tbit the nitioahad coamitled 
itself all (liffereDcas wjald cane till tlia crisis 
xras OTer. 

A not less notovrorthy cbiractensUc 
Biitishers is their lovo o! orderly progress ana 
hatred ol all revolation. 

Another great asset of England is the absolnte 
freedom of her citizens from religious preindices 
in matters political. In days gone-hy Englishmen 
were far more intolerant than the Indians of 
today and -with less justification as England hw 
only pertarian dillereflces and not such vast reli- 
gious differences as ezist between Hinduism and 
Islam. Bat now things have radically changed. 

The thirst for knowledge and the, desire to 
ntilize it for the conntry’a benefit is mother 
predominant trait which should not be overlooked. 
Emfi'islimen lea^ize that the moment they hecome 
intellectually stagnant their greatness will be a 
thing of the past. So learning and research are 
encouraged both by the State and by private 
citizens. In experiments the Eoglisitmao is 
careless of loss of money or even life. 

We are no anglophil; but we find niore 
grounds to agree with the writer tbaa to 
dissent from him. 


Christian Missions and Industrial Pro- 
blems 

“Ihe Gospel of Christ oontaios a message 
not only for the ladiTidual soul, but for the 
world of social organzations and ecoDOoio 
telatioos io which individuals Uve.” With 
this prefatory remarks the Jerusalem Council 
gives its opinions on industrial problems 
that rage throngh the Christian world: Wo 
learn from The Toungmen of India the 
following: 

The Conncil advocates the abolition of all forms 
of .iorced labour. The following standard of legis- 
lative protection for the workers in mdostry was 
accepted 

A limit of working hours aud one day’s rest 
10 seven. 

A minimum wage. 

Elimination of child-labour. 

Protection of women. 

Accident and sickness insurance. 

Adecmate inspection. 

Freedom of association. 

This standard is in harmonv with that set by 
tho League of Nations and the Conned had the 
benefit of a metaber of the permanent staff of the 
International Labour Office with them in all thar 
deldiecatioDS on this subject 

Of the foregoing proviaiona India has accepted 
all but the second. Elimlnatioa of chifd-labonr 
below the. age of 12 years has now been achieved 
by law in Bntish India. The standard in all 
these matters i.s usually lower in Native States 
■ where. the British Faefory Act does not nia. 
Protection of women is proceeding gradually. 
The question of eliminating women’s won 
underground has now been taken np. In the 
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coat mines, where the largest number are employed, 
(fovensment proposes to take 10 years to achieve 
this end. Accident insurance, hss been introduced. 
Thera is as vet no sickness, insurance. There is a 
system of Factory lusnection, but inspectors 
tpemseives would be the first to declare that it 
id not adequate owmg to the smallness of the 
^ir. Freedom of association for woikets w-as 
^ranted with the passing of the Act recognising 
Trade Unioas and providing for tlieir registration. 

It temains to he seen however, how the 
Christian people view these Chnsti.aa con- 
tusions. 


\fiiVati TSyiin'i 

Under the above caption, Mr, N. M. 
Joshi u r, i discusses in The Indian 
tabour Revmv the cause and cure of the 
inulady which nobody can ignore Nor c.'in 
aoy one afford to ignore what Mr. Joshi has 
got to say Id the raaiter. Says Mr. Joshi, 

The general uniest in the coantry gives us a 
clear wwnieg that the condihoss ol work and 
life 10 organised mdnslrles io India require the 
{(ooediate and sympathetic attention of the 
Oovenwnent. the . employers, and the general 
public. The condition of the workers, both as 
regards hours of work, wages and security of 
employment and provision against risk of sickness, 
pnemployment and old age requite to be 
sabstaoUally improved. The workers nave suiTerod 
too tons on account of .conditions svhich should 
oOt be tolerated in any civilised country. 

The several strikes and lock-outs that are at 
present goiPK on are only an expression of the 
discontent that exists and that has been unheeded 
aOd unattended to so long. The fight in Bombay 
and Ldloah is against s^oisening of conditions, 
tpe fight at Jamshedpur and on the South Indian 
pailaay is against the impending unemployment. 
Nobody can blame the workers for pntUng np a 
fight to protect their interests. It is a natural 
cprollary to the conditions which lie at the root 
p{ the present wide unrest. 

No. I do not agree with you- The Communists 
cPuId not have succeeded if there had been no 
ipal unrest. They mav, and certainly do. exploit 
tpat unrest and the real grievances of the workers, 
bdt (bey do not create that unrest ; the unhapfiy 
cpndiUoa of the workers do that. I do not of 
(.parse approvo of extremists and Communista 
methods. But the extremists and Communists 
viU not disapoear so long ns the workers are 
n(>t cOBvmoed that they can improve their condi- 
tions quicker bv other methods than those 
pyopoonded by Communists. 

And unfortunately the Government and em- 
ployers do not appreciate milder methods ; 

will only give better condiUons when they are 
coerced by a strike or a threat of a strike. It is 
tfiorefore clear that the workers must resort to a - 
strike when they can get them gnevauces ' 
oply by that method. The advice of moc' 
to postpone a strike until all other methods 
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exhansted is lost on the workera when they tad 

by experience that a strike is the only motuoa 
by which they can get something. 


Central 


CoBnoil. The standard ol auditotlon, to 


contsBS of study pursued and to “ho 

■ ■ ■ in each orosinco aro controUeu ov ru 


ducted in each province are ' of 

Dniyersities. or ,by llio Provincial Oouncus o 


univerauies or uy mo nnwers 

medical registration vyho enjoy bow 

for this purpose. It is difficult to unders^^ 


lor this purpose, it is uiiuvuu lu 

a bill, even if passed by tho Central Leg latu^^ 

can take away the privileges and r’Sijt? o . 

statutory bodies unless there arc 

bill repealing these .powers so far m ; .„tiou 

Riti<>s and tho i*rovincial Conncils pi 


Technical Education in India 
' L. D. Coueslant thus concludes his article 

on tho above subject in the Calcutta Revi^. a-roviucivi 

‘ We should bowate of tbe fallacy that tw^mg are concerned. The present bill makes no raeu 
of mere craftsmanship is the whole, or ev^ the that such procedure would be adopted. It there 
?noS important, part of^ technical edmation Md to th s. that the . “®dical mst utions 

should not allow it to be assumed that all that is be controlled by.two bodies, tt-.-. . i 

wSed is a creat multipli.catiori of institutions jn^ian Medical Council and by tho Provincial 
fpafhins skill. India will ultimately have to take gtatiUonr Bodies as mentioned above, 

““'S'ffirr 'ref to muckiue to uiay 
doeVe of two_ Muue. She »av exo to 


will be compelled to pay very high prices for an 


other than AUopathio %yil be affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill. If It JS so, it would mean an 
undue interference with tho indigenous system ot 


inferior artiHe. Or she may open her Ports, and 
r to iroducetsmher owucouutry lumcd by 


see the producers in her --- 

“ TSiuSKSiritU' i= ludia only 

costa a tenth as much as m the West One man 
armed with power-driven machinery can .do the 
wOTk of a hundred arUsaos working with th«r 
hands Besides, who that loves j'®?® 

that labour will continue to be cheap ? Chwpne^s 
of labonr” in this connection is only a euphemism 
lor “misery of the working class. 


m^icine hitherto unknown. , , 

Tho system of medical education based upon 
European methods is of a roMot growth W, 
of tho provinces in India. VVe do not consider that 
sufficient time has elapsed for each province to 
meet difficult siluatious and then only a centralised 
body would be of any use. Wc therefore, un- 
hesitatingly condemn this bill. 


Indian Medical Council 


Calcutta Medical Journal discusses edi- 
torially the bill for the establishment of an 
All-India Council that is being sought to be 
introdneod into tho Central Leg'slalnie. and 
the points it makes out aro instructive as tbo 
following excerpts show. 


Witness of the West 

T. L VaswQni returned to India, us bo 
says in The Kalpala to Qod no echo there 
of his own inward faith and strength. Says 
be in his cbaracteristio way: 


We are doubtful whether it is popsiblo at 
pic«ont to lay down a uniform sfandanl of 
finaiiflraUons in Medicine for the whole of India. 
Tho Universities and CoUcees in a province .are 
now part nf the Medical Departments under tho 
Control of Ministers in charge of transferred enb- 
iects- This provision in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 is meant to ensure that the adminis- 
tration of educ^ational institutions in Medicine and 
of tbo hospitals attached thereto, should be aodcr 
the coutroi and guidance of a person who shall be 


I know that Indian idealism is being 
trampled upon in India. Several years, .have 
passed since I roturned to her shoies with the 
new experiences and the new liopes given me m 
roy lonely wandenngB in the West 1 have loowa 
into the eyes of India’s men and women buying 
and selling in the market-place. I have iMkea 
and found them busy with many things 
but not with tho one thing needful. With 
mournful erv I have lifted up my voice, saving. 
“Where. 0 Lord, where is the song of tho Kisms 
of the past?’' I have ga/ed into the eyes of the 
youngmen studying scieucc and arts at the school* 
aud tho universities. I have found them eager. for 
intcllcctaal attainment but not for self-rcnunciation. 
I looked into tho temples, once honoured centres 
of the sacred light, and a sadness has entered iny 
heart I have looked into the faces of the poor. 


intluenced by public opinion. There can bo no .h.w ...w 

meaning in having this department traosferred to down-trodden, patient multitados of the land, ana 
a popular Minister unless tho Act intended that the I havo cried wiUi a sorrowful heart ’ Where art 
course of study, tho control of oxaminatfons. the thou, O fjord, and where tho song of the Hishia ol 
quabfications required to be possessed by medical the past?’. 


pracliitoDcra ^foro they are allowed to practise, 
Hlmuld under tho guidance of a miaistcr. be adjus- 
ted to the peculiar needs of each proviuce and that 
Uio pcoplo of tha provmco should have a voice, 
howATcr indirect U may be. in these respects. 


quali&catioos t^ 


Can It bo that the ancient mes'sago is dead? Is 
the sacred song stilled forever? I cannot thing 
Kol Ifot yet are snapped the chords of our s'luis 
For oven in these days if someone puro anu, 
devout, a teacher ol idealism, a true rog/tu. “ 
bhakta of God comes to us. wo aro still nblo to 
offer him tho horaago of our hearts. We aro 
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faUan ftoai tJi6 !\«‘s;Uts, but wnder Ibe .mercitol 
Providence that Bhapea lodia’a .life 'we are, I 
believe, beincr prepared to rise uraiQ and play oar 
part in building a new civiUsatioa. Will the day 
come soon rvbCD men and women of East and 
West may elirapso the beautv o( the Hishia’ vision, 
and -worship together in the Temple of llamimuy 
the “One whom the Sagos call by many names?” 

As the darkness is dccpcmog. 1 cling yet 
cither to my faith that India will vet be free and 
the Nations yet brothers be. F> r they all aio 
His. And the world we lire in is bcautitol. 


Jihad 


‘Jibad* forms the first instalment of a 
series of valoable etndiea Pandit Chamapatt is 
contnbntiojr in Hit Vcdic Maijaxiiie, and tho 
folloning dedaction and conclusion of tbo 
writer deserves attention: 


If the behavionr of the Arab ilusllm towards 
ms ncin*MtisliiD iellow'toantryines, dnnca the 
first ccntnry of Islam, when the eoarces of 
losplratioo were not yet soiled by tho contaoma* 
tins mpiTy of time, bo taken to bo tho nadeos 
round which all subsequent loter-religions 
innsprudenca galKeted as a system of Islamic 
exclusive Imnerialisa. the riddle of the Qmdc 
MnsUm tronblev in India is immediately solved. 
It IS Jiiiad pure and simpla That the process 
in Tircarea here U dosnUory la no fault of the 
jlntiA. The biggest of the Pronhet'e battles would 
«eea skirmish by the side of presenPday wars 
Islamio law-books mention tiny wcapo&e of 
warfare, such as laissiles and swords, the place 
of which IS today taken by brickbats aod batchers 
koiv&v, and the taoalic section of tho fatihfol 
uenves infinite solace from the present-day re- 
enactment of the drama of the Qnran. Only, they 
do not call these Sana and gJiaxva, titles reserved 
for lattles waged by the Prophet himself. Lying 
in wait and stabbiog in the back, pillage and arson 
ana brctal outrages on women are to a kcen-sighUd 
observer simply echoes of tho dm of the gnenlU 
‘ mih which leiasiic hterstuK, bee/aeiae 

-nilh the Qaian, is full. 


Paul Dablke 


Wo catch A glimpse of the great aod 
devoted itndent ol Bnddhibm, Dr. Paul 
Dabike. from an Informative study in The 
Jlaha Badhi. 


need: perhaps too miny. For alrcsuly in their 
muliipiieiry they tend to becomo a distraction from 
Buddliist life, instead of a promoting towards it. 
He felt, in tart, that what tho European world 
Co-day needs, is not Buddhist books, but Buddhist 
Vihara*.— places where men can rctiro awhile 
from the press and throng of every day life with 
all Its clamant needs, and “come to themselves.' 
collect ttcmsclves, find out just what they are 
aod what is their position, and take the etepa 
ncMed to improve it a'onc inner lines, havicg 
followed too long already (ho so seductive, but eo 
deceptive, methi^ of trviog to improve it along 
merely ouJuaid paths. This latter method, ho 
felt. Europeans had followed for long eufiugh now. 
and tho result was only what he called a “polished 
bart.irism” whose blackness was not a whit any 
the less for tho high degree of its polish. 

The savage ‘barbarism’ of mid-war 
Qerinany aod (be financial crisis of post-war 
Oermany failed equally to cool the ardour 
of this devoted worker for ahm$a and the 
translator of tho Oospel of akimsa. 


lie persevered, and quietly and iinassuiuiDgly 
gathered «%etbcr what was needed to purtbiso 
tho land on which he eventually Imlt Ins 
Buddhtsi lionse. But as ino’t oi tho monvy 
Ro gaihered wav biv own, tho “ilonso” was alwftAS 
hiso«o. as also ihe land on which it was built 
Bat it was always open for any one whether 
they called themselves “Buddhists" or not. to 
stay Ibi're. so long as they observed the It’ilo 
of the iloose. for a period of throe months freo of 
charge, if they were unable to meet tho cost 
of (ncir food. Dnt after that, if they wiaheu to 
stay longer, they were expected to contnbulo 
towards their hviog expenses. 

There -weio never mora than a lew Inmates 
of tbc lionse at soy one timo, but quite a number 
of people-* some of them, poopio of some emincnco 
TO 111 © coorse of th© few years Binco it was 
foQLilod. passed through tho discipline of tho 
Ilouce. and doubtless some of then found it good 
lor them, and received impteasiona which wiU 
star with them throughout their lives. Tins 
fewness of resitfenfs did not surprise tho Doctor. 
Ue quite recognised that only a very few people 
are “lipo enooRh’'— his own phrase— for Buddhist 
life as apart from Buddhist doctrine. But he 
felt that such people ought to have vraitiog for 
Ihem as soon as they were “ripe” a place to 
which (hey could go and live the life they -a-aoied 
to lead: and he felt that he had done bis part 
in providing such a place, and -was quite satuiied 
to have done so ; whether many or few took 
advantage of it, so he said, was their look out 
not bia. He had dono his share in the matter. 



Centenary of the Biahuio Samaj 

Tho foUo^ving interestioB information imparted 
by The Inquirer, that many foreigners are 
coming to participate in tho Centenary now 
lends support to tho view that Urahmo 
Samaj stands for a Universal religion. Tho 
inforuration runs thus : 

The Delegation from Eogland to tho Contcnai-y 
ineetings of the Brahmo Samai m India will Ma- 
8ist of Dr. and Mrs. W. U. Drummond. Mrs. 
Woodhouse. Miss Ruth Netllefold and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Monhs and Mis ‘Monks. Dr. and Mrs. 
Drummond will leave London on September 8 by 
tho S. S. Mulbera and proceed by sea to Calcutta, 
where they arc due to arrive on October 11. The 
rest of tho party will leave Liverpool a., few. days 
earlier by the S. S. Orfcrdfhtrenni .will join the 
JiSulbera at Colombo. The ^English delegate will 
proceed almost at once to Darjeeling for the cele- 
bration by the local Brahmo Samaj. SubseQuenlly 
they will take part in a missionary tour to im- 
portant centres of the work m o.ther parts of In^dia. 
prior to the large meetings which will be held 
Si Calcutta in January. , Dr. prummond hasten 
invited to lecture on behalf of the Hibbsrt Trus- 
tees during this Indian visit. The leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj have requested that bo should deal 
specially with the growth of liberal religious, life 
and thought during the past hundred years (1) in 
Europe 1‘2) in England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Drummond have accepted an 
invitation from Herr Kohrer of Jerusalem to visit 
the Temple Colonies in Palestine on tho return 
journey nest spring. It is hoped that other 
members of the party will also visit PalesUne. 


The Changing Face of Islam 


.lU— the Islamic Code of Law replaced by tho 
Swiss Civil Code, ••• Islam has no longci* any 
ofliciat status in Turkey.” 

Indecds Islam is not atono in this re- 
poct, as the G>mmo}m'cal recognizes. 

It is impossible that the great religions of the 
raco can fall to be alTected by Iho physical science 
of to-day, which undermines the conception of tJie 
jthysical and material world common to nil of 
them; by tbo modernstudy and knowledge of 
human history ; by tho modern rocongition of ovolu- 
tion, or development, or growth, as a law of hie 
physical, mental, moral and religious: by tho 
spread of education : by the growing intercom- 
munication of (he different i aces and nationalihcs 
to-day: by tho spread of democratic ideas: by. tbo 
new study and literature of Comparative ReliBion ; 
by the decay of doginatizm (religion based on 
external, miraculous autboiitv: and by tho growing 
rccogniUOD of the spiritual naturo of man as tho 
fountain of tiuo religion of which Love is tlio 
supreme manifestatloo. 

In Bahaism and Sufism, the Brahmo Samoii 
Modernism, Idealism, Religious Conference etc., 
wo .seem to. sco as it were a flowing tide that. is 
gradually submerging tho old world. Man, by 
vittuo. of tbo divine spark in him, is. we hope, 
emerging to. .a new level of physical, inlolleotual. 
moral and religious life. We must die to live. 


East and West 

Is Western DiviVizaVion Worth Saving 
asks Mr. Paul Arthur Schilpp in 
World Tomorrow and concludes that tho 
West cannot remain in exclusion from tho 
East, 


We read in The Commonweal the 
following : 

Dr. Hans Kohn. in “Foreign Aifairs” for June, 
•writes on the wonderful change in Turkey. “Twenty 
years ago •.• Turkey was a mediaeval theocracy 
...... the Ottoman Empire with its bead, the 

Cabph. was an embodiment of Islam — not only a 
.religions creed, as present day Europe understands 
It* but a creed embodying a definite attitnde and 
outlooK on all things sacred as well as profane. 

lrpn®,®'hr.r ^he Caliphate has 

and 1 service modernised 

the Vr^’^^^'^’tJhePOv.er and infincnce of 

dress and hradgear 
lacio obligatory, and— the greatest Tevolotion of 


. .Whatever of hope there may ba for western 
civilisation cannot be found in any belief ?u 
inevitable progress and certainly not in the vam 
arrogance of a nordio supremacy complex. We 
are no more the chosen people of any deity play- 
ing favorites than any other nationality or race. 

g ist or piesent. We are chosen as were the 
[ebrews only in so far as we lose ourselves in 
these activities and tasks which, in the nature . of 
the w'orld-proceBs or, if you will, of the divmo 
purrqse, cany on the constant evolution of 
world-creation, In so far as we block the road 
of that process, we must expect it to overrule 
and overpower and. if need be, ultimately to 
MDihilato UB— not as tho punishment of an angry 
uod, but as ihe inevitable coneequcnco of ignor- 
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aoco, nawillinOTCis or iaability to loam tbe worb- 
incr^ of the world-procesa. 

The important ihinff for U3 at this time is the 
return to a new emphasis oa the humanities which 
ni’sht stave off the> deoado of western civitizatioD 
a little longer.. Nothing can bo reached by a 
ccatiniied one-sided emphasis on the physical 
saences hut the impasse of a pure inccb^isia 
and with it the ruin of western culture. For the 
salvation of the western world there is needed 
a good dose of the 'inietistic reflection and self* 
control of the oncntal mind, even as the oriental 
cannot hope to survive unless ho adopts some- 
thing of the mechanical achievement of the 
occidental In other words, we need not merely 
respect the distinctive features and character- 
istiLS of tbe culturi^ which digress fnndamentally 
from our own. but the realization that each must 
f^m from the other and the aebnowiedgement 
that only by a reciprocal approach and a filling 
up of the gaps of our own character can we hope 
to hang ou." As Max Sclieler and Count 
Iveyserliog have put it. what is needed is "a re- 
conciliation between the occidental and tho oriental 
ciiJtnral bemispheroa." Thus, perhaps, the western 
man may once again Qnd hts soul and survive 


The Fotnre of Marriage 

Selected passages from the scrniou of 
Dr. John llaynes Holmes, reproduced by 
tbe Birth Control Jteiica of America, 
throws light on the above intcrestiug tuple, 
which the greatest minds of the world are 
speculating opon. Says Dr. Holmes. 

ilarriagc. like every other social institution 
will change because it mnst change. Nolbiog 
stands stiil m this unfolding worid. not even 
the most firmly rooted of onr social practices 
But evolution is of two binds. First, there is 
tbe CTolntion of progress, tbe change which 
moves onward and upward. This process operates 
m two ways ; first by accumulating iDDUmeiable 
IitUe changes which prove to be beneficial to life, 
and secondly by preserving these changes and 
building . them into a permanent system of 
growing intricacy and beauty. 

The second type of evolntion the evolution of 
reversion or retrogression is the change which torus 
back and reverts to more primitive forms Evolu- 
tion social as well as biological, does not necessanly 
mean progress. It is the peculiar mission of 
man to control the onward sweep of cosmic 
forces. Man. if , he will, may master evolution 
in himself and m tbs world at large, and drive 
it to ever onward goals. But evolution will not 
do this of itself. Change may as easily go 
backward as forward. Man mast hold what be 
has gamed, and gain still more if he would be 
saved. • - 

Keturn now to the changes m manisge. Arc 
we preserving, the things gained with jolinite 
labour aod sacrifice, or are we wantonly throwing 
those things away and returning to where we 
started. It is not because I am cpposfd to change 
but becanse, I fear the kind ot thanso which 
seems implicit in the present tendencies iu sex 


relations, (hat I am opposed to much that is 
DOW sweeping down upon ns. In present 
teudencjcs in marriase wo seo tho forces of 
dispersion at work, biologically and sociologically 
the forces of rampant and anarchic individualism. 
Along these lines lies the way back to primitive 
man not forward to a more civilized and enlight- 
ened man of tho future. Tho more 1 study tho 
the development inevitable in the marriage 
relitions. the more sure I am that tertam great 
achievements. infinitely favorable to man’s 
higher life, will remain as fixed foundations upon 
which to build in years to come. 

What are these achievements ? Enu- 
merates Dr. Holmes 


First among these achievements destined to 
endure is tho idea that sex relations between 
men and women are matters of public and not 
merely of private concern The sex bond is a 
oovcoaot. and it must be an open covenant 
openly anived at. 

Se^odly, the union of husband and wife 
shall not only bo public as a matter of knowledge 
hut sha'I be bound by tbe social sanction as a 
matter of procedure. 

Lastly, the union between men and women 
shall be a monogamous one and not a promisonous 
one. Sexual love shall be restricted to OQO 
person at one time becanse we have learned 
through centuries that love is most potest asd 
beautiful, as it Hows through a sicglo channel. 
In these conditions is a Ima or direction of 
progress along which we must move, unless 
we choose to return to those conditions of primitive 
barbarism from which we sprang. Within these 
bounds, however great and benehcent changes are 
«ertaiatouke place, as they are already taking 

*'^*%us it has already become manifest that in the 
fntnre woman shall bo wholly free, master of her- 
self and her destiny Man and woman, m other 
words will be ccinal partners in the central experi- 
enco of their life, each giving and taking m the 
clad exchange of utter master and utter surrender. 

Secondly, in the future, as gradually now m 
the present, children will be conceived and born 
ID marnage only as they are wanted. Generations 
will hence forth be a matter cot of accident but 
of choice. . j , 

Thirdly, divorce will more and more be recog- 
nized as the inevitable complement of marriage. 
Even today divorce is still regarded as an evil. 
This must disappear, as men como to lecogni/a 
that mistakes in marriage are only more liable 
( hyn they are in other less difficult relationships, 
and must be corrected by some established process 
of relief. The process wiU ceitamly be more 
dignified and reverent than what we know today, 
but it will be as freely at tbe disposal of those 
who love no longer, as marriage is now at the 
disposal ot those who love. . , . , 

These aie mere suggestions of change in the 
marriage relation. They very fact that sneh 
changes are inevitable only proves that marriage 
is succeeding. Tbrongbout the whole range of 
physical and spiriiual life runs the passionate 
demand of men and women for ono another, in 
spite of every adjustment and' every noble sub- 
Jmoation, there is certain and tragic frustration in 
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tho life that is aenied union with the other sex. ctididb tho degree 
Slariiage is today wliat it has ever been and it Boctorship of Science ha? bf 
will bo tomorrow, for all its inevitable chanROS, fe%oresa l^onoko ^^sui. f Yrst 

tho best attempt that men have been able to make Women a Normal Suhool, this being 
or even conceive, in the establishing of .id^ female Doctor in this Jana. 

Nor ore the daughters of Nippon resting 


conceive, in the establishing - 

conditions under which tho basic hanger of life 
may be satisfied. 


Women’s Movements in Japan 


In an informaUve article in ihe Young 
East M. Mita xeoounts tho victories so 
far attained by the women of tho far-east 
in soma spheres. 

To cite the most salient of instances where tho 
movements of the women have by this time been 
duly rewarded, tho following may be noted 
with no small interest : 


on their oars. 

They are going to push on the. following still 
more imortant causes to be accomplished i 
Social : 

Abolition of prostitutes system. 

Stricter temperance, act. 

Erclnsion of the geisha from pnbho assemblages 


The women have practically Buceeeded in getting workers. 


dancers, and cafe-maids. 

Patriotic savings movement among the womens 
associations and higher girls school .students to 
persuade them to save one sen per diem for six 
years to redoem tho Empiro’s foreign debts. 

Protection of women workers and invenilo 


the attorneys’ license act and ciiminal <^o so 
.leviscd as to rentier the women eliRiMo. to ilie 
allorneyship. and also to share equally with their 
husbanus the dutv of chastity which has hitherto 
been unilateral with the fair sex. In this country 
in trjing a fornication case the Court used to lina 
the women alone guUtv, but according to luo 
Government bill introduced in tho preceding 
session of the Diet, wlilcli unfortunately proved 
abortive on account of the dissplotion. the man 
fornicator will in future be punished as much as 
the female fornicator, 

Polilical: . , , , 

Tho women have succeeded in passing through 
tho Diet for enforcement by the Government in brothers, 
tho near future their petition for investment of the Educahonal 
fair sex with public citizenship, and. also m 
asserting the womeu's libcity of participating m 
any political organizations. 

Social; 

The freedom of the factory girls to go out of 


Polilical : 

Eofranchisomcnt of the women. 

Election of Mayors by citizens. 

T^gal ; . . . „ , , 

To so revise tho existing civil code as : 

To make wife’s consent essentia) to the legal 
v.alidU7 of husband’s recognition of his illegitimato 
children. 

To give' tho legitimately born girls the right 
of precedence over illegitimately born boys recog- 
nized by tho husbands later, in succeeding to tho 
hcadebip of a family. 

To entitle womoo to the right of sharing the 
privilege of inheriting parents’ estates with thoir 


Blcvation of women’s school status. 

JniernaUo7ial : 

Apart from pcaco movement, tho women of 
Japan bayo come to take no small interest in the 
various intcroatiQnal conferences of the fair sex 


their woikshops at say time thev want has been and will alwaj-s insist to send their delegates 
rccogni/cd by the Tokyo. Mualm Company, whenever any eubjects of their own Interest are 
„i.i — i. — -:-i- v-... to bo discussed at such confeiences. 


.allliough the factory girls have hitherto hod to 
lead in their manafactorics a practically imprisonc<l 
fife for Ifio terms contracted. The exaennfo wiff 
bo followed by all the other factories in the near 
futuie. Tho general shipping companies iiavo 
airao to leccgoizo tho chgibi.Uy of women to 
ships’ captamsbip. and as the first captain ever 
registered in this cenotry has alre^y been 
.iupointtd Miss Tsuebiko Katapama. 

A success has been secured at length by tho 


Are the American Races Japanese ? 


Sbojiro Watanabo in tho August instaU 
roent of the series “Tho Japanese aud the 
Outer World” that ho is contributing id The 
Japan ^agaxino considers ‘tho relationship 


wumcD .movers in ptreuading ‘h® between the Japanese and American races, 

aulhontics to csliniato the fcum of ^350.000 next rnncfdnmbln /.nTtncliTr .....ci tn 

vf.ir for the creation of tho first Governuienf ^onsldcrabfo cariosity must bo roused to 

ll’ghcr Technical School of ^Yomcn. learn tho following from him : 

.k priialo wcrr.on’s Mllrae called .Bunka Gakuia When Kamptcr visited Japan in lGOO-2 ho saw 
1.13 ncca cstatii6h( d by Dr. ipsotoo and other a map drawn bv a Japaaoso in which Kamtcbatka 

sthoUia inuicsted m iho womeu’s cause, for tbreo and tho N. \\\ part of America wm tewtly 

vtara cconoii.iu tourse for graduates from, the depicted, JJo sscertained that America bad been 
1 « •». ^ « higher aaidrntally dieeovcicd by the Japanesa who eallfd 

i«n of the kind in Japan tho racifio m aodent times. Another writer. 


• L 'j ..I icitriiiuu lu uiiuvu iiuuiu(;ut(. rroiaraa 

tho llmoco Jlightr GijU’ that the Japaccto were tho first discoverer* of 
ntjc* hftvft l«-n -'mcrica. In a map pnUuhcd ia Franco HlO'it 

lU, tho straits aro dcscnlcd as “Delimits do 
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or Straita of Yeio, and Alaska U called 
Terre da lesso” or land of Yezo. 

Canada, accordini? to European geo;rrapliers. 
TTii discovered by Cabot in 1U7. Its ancient 
history la obscure, but there are two traditions. 
One of these, current acnonc the inhabitaaU of 
the Arctic Circle, is that a Norseman called Leif 
Ericson drifted in a boat to the coast of Labrador 
and vras tlio first discoverer, rrhilo another is that 
in ancient times Asiatics came to the country, 
crossing the starits on the ooposite coast Con- 
cerning those traditions a Japanese who has 
trav^'lled in the country remarks: “The inhabitants 
of the north insist that Europeans were the first 
iliscoverera, but this is t^uite out of the question. 
The tradition that Asiatics were the first may 
ha considered fi conform with the truth, for the 
face of the natives of British Columbia (called 
Siwa^hes) greatly resemble those of the Japanese, 
and armour, nearly simitar to that of Japan, had 
recently been unearthed at Vancouver The 
opinion is not however, based on any further 
proofs, and but one thing is certain that lo ancient 
times there were troglolvtes in the country, as 
their caves and relics have Uen found in various 
nlv'&s betaeen the Bay of Mexico and Winnipeg 
Their caves dnz out in shady woods are of 
immemorial age. Most ol them are now dilapidated 
and so have lost their primitive form, but their 
nnsinal state is clearly discernible. Theur history, 
however, can not be traced, os the Indian natives 
have DO traditions concerning them, and no account 
has been futnUhed by early visitors from Europe. 
The natives are loos-halred. bare-footed and very 
Btnpid, worshipping strange gods and other 
objects. Their copytr coloored faces and black 
hsir resemble those of the laboorera of Japan, so 
that It has been anprosed that they are of the 
same race ; hat the inhabitants of tbo eastern 
portion of the country are considered of a 
different stock as they have skins of a deep 
red colour.” 

As, stated above, the Siwashe<> or aborigines of 
America so resemble some of the Japanese in face, 
physique and general aspect that thev are often 
mistaken for ,th 0 latter. In British Cofninbia and 
ICO the natives call a sandal waralie ot warau 
ana a hoe Luwa, which seem derived from Japanese 
words. 


Japan and Alancburia 
That China is not yet out of the wood, 
so far at least as hor territorial iotegrity 
is concerned, will be evident from tho 
reply of Baron Yoshiro Sabotani, "a former 
cabinet Minister and one of the most promi- 
nent and active publicists in Japan at the 
present time,” to Lloyd George. J7jc Japan 
Magaxine for September gives the reply the 
place of honour appaieotly to endorse it. 
We reproduce tho reply of the Baron : 


We are luformcd. according to a press despatch 
of July 30 that Mr. Lloyd George iiad expressed 
the hope that there would be no practical annex- 
ation of Manchuria by Japan. I am absolutely con- 


filent that there 13 not a single statesmia iu this 
«uatry who entertains, any views opposed to his 
At the same time. I wish to call his .attention to 

the following points. ^ 

it ^ no lapanoce statesman harbours any such 
thought as Ihaanuevatioa of Manchuria, it muVt 
bp rexemberod that it is quite dilferent from, anv 
other port of China m its historical, econom c 
gMgraphical and other relations with Ifanan Th« 
Chinese people themselves have, in llie p^f 
little or no attealion to it. In some respects thev 
looked upon It as a 'white elephant” and ne\.^- 
exerted any special effort for the welfare of ifs 
inliabitants 

Nor did China ever raise a finger to put an ond 
to (he Russian encroachment m tlio Ear East Tho 
fMt IS 80 well known in history that when Russia 
demonstrated her unquestionable design to annex 
S'®® ‘P ^>^0 arms again^ 
her in It was she alone, liowever. who was 

lulled upon to bear the brunt of the task of 
driving Russia to the noith. * 

At present due to the Japanese guards seif 
tered along th» South Manchurian Uail^y® tlo 
of ‘ke trsnspqrtatjoa of both PMsencer 
secured, and incidentally tn “§^8 
prevented tbe spread of civil stijfe to th?? 
section of China, thus giving untold blessings of 
PMce to there otherwise unfortunate 
Nor should the fact tliat no lest thw SOOMo 
aoDiially seek haven there be ignored, 

Hence while Manchuria is nominally under 
t ie sovereignty .of China ail that th/cffio 
Ooveroraent has done was to exact something 
from It giving iiofhipg in return. On tS othe? 
^td JapM aBordeJ the people of this seff 
P^e and prosperity .and required nothing fo 
tho of compensation. Although cur aeialu 
boura to the west of. us enjoyed their .“overefin 
ngbt over Manohuna .they assumed no responff. 
bilitv consonant to it. A largo share of this 
burdcD, economic, security or otherwise, res f 
upon Japan’s shoulders 

II }>io.M 1305 Japan has developed Manchuria 
by vjitne of the. treaties- between tho two coiin 
tnes She. hM invested billions for tho improv^ 
menls of Its harbours and railways : she opened 
Its mmes and , increased tbe export of 
agncultaral products, thereby contributing in no 
81^1 measure, to the cmliaation of thr world 
she has peacefu ly. promoted the economic 
v^f^ofthis district 13 universally recognized 
Its benefits are bpg shared by the nations of 
(he world under the pnaciplra of the open donr 
tod .equal opportunity ^ andJapan enlortains no 
such i.rrational and district idea as to mononali/^ 
them m the future. 

. .Ill- a meat interG:,t 

mtho alfeirs of Manchuria goes without sav n^ 
Besides the vested interest above mentioned tim 
number of the Japanoso subjects including 
Koreans scattered throughout this vast areA 
well oyer one milliou. Hence its peace and onier 
ace absolute .prerequisites to the safeguarding 
of Japaaa existing interests as well as for flin 
themselves. Tho develon! 

1 necessary 

algao. but it is a great concero 
of. the whole, world Wo feel, therefore in? 
i^ntonanco of .peace there should be s%died 
from a broader vision and world viewpoint. ' ’ 
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How similar Imperialist arguments are 
all over the ^Y0^1d ! _ 

To the publicist and ex-cabiuet Hiaister 
we mate a present of the following Editorial 
CoQiments of the New Republic. 

The conllict between China and Japan wee 
M'lncburia crows steadily more senoua. ibo 
Chinese revolutionists are seeking to win oyer 
gS Chans Hsueh-lians. who haj succeed 
PhanrT Tso-lin as overlord of Manchurim They 
vJinw" they have no chance -m a war with Japan. 

Manctea''ta evcrl*' po“4“e way, an 
lorSin that such an appeal, caused Japan to 

Unread o! Nationalist inlluenw north of ^bo Groat 
ia that the Oiunese CQYPrnment w still 

riTiVTf the Chinese covornment were liko Gibraltar 
Jails wnrerntWe®^^ Japan would stiil 

fight to keep Manchuria. 

.Hanking— not Peking 
Arthur Do Sowerly thus considers Iho 
respecUvo position oi I’ehini; and Nant.nc 
ID the China Jow'nal, the removal of tbo 
Capital of tho Nationalist Chin.a giving him 
tlio occasion for it. 

Tho decision of the Nationalist Party in China 
now dominant throughout tho country, to fransfer 
tho scat of government from Peking to Naakinc 
will doubtless bo received throughout the world 
witli mixed feelings. To all those travellers who 
liavc visited tbo ancient city in tbo norlli. and 
have been charmed i>y tho sights, lifo and 
atmospborc of this old-world capital, tbo nows 
will como as something of a shock, whilo wo could 
well imagine that tlie racroiiers of tho various 
foreign legations and other foreign residents in 
Peking itself will receive it with feelings akin to 
cOD'ilcrn.ation. , , , , ... 

Tbo Chioose, on tbo other hand, with the 
cjtccption. iwrliaps. of tho Chihli people, will on- 
doubtcdly hail tno tiansfcrcnco with satisfaction, 
for Nanking to them is much moro the capital 
of riiinatban Pekirg Im ever been. 

Ne%ctlbclc£s. Peking, or Petping, ns it is now 
Rt>lcd by dtciro of tho Nationalist OorcmiDenr, 
in many wa^sfar Burpajses Nanking as a capital 
uly lu nuinerous magniBccnt palaces, mighty 
icuip’.fs and well laid out paiks far out-rattk any- 


thing that tho southorn Cipital has to show . whih 
tho f.ict that for centuries, all through the, 
of Manchu dominince, as well as during tn 
latter part of tlie ‘ Ming Dynasty, a period ot bu 
calturo in many ways and picturesque p^remonia 
in court and official circles, it has been the seat o 
Bovernmont. allording hospitality to the represe • 
titives of .foreign governments in the LeoSuo 
(Quarter, has created an atmosphere of romance, a 
sort of glamour, an almost mediaeval remoteness, 
that has rendered it unique amongst the capiiajs 
of tho world. Nanking, on Uia other hand, wbue 
it has had its history, and has seen days of giorj^ 
pomp and majesty, has practically nothing w 
comparo with tha palacos, temples and even 
modern government buildings of Peking. Notnin- 
bat crumbling rums now exist, wliore onca stooa 
tho palaces of princes, not even picturesque ruins, 
bat mere flat heaps of rubble and crumbling brici;. 


Brains— How Come ? 

Nothing can be more ongrossing in 
interest aud perhaps moro baffling in ultimato 
solution than tho above qaestiou which 
Evolution seoks to answer as follows : 

Uis better brain makes man supreme over tlio 
other animals. The gap is wide between mm and Ins 
nearest lival. so wido that oven soma sclontists opco 
look ©.xceplioa hero to tlie theory of evolution. 
They admitted the probability of physical evolution; 
but surely that wonderful thing, the human mina, 
must have been specially created and unpiantea- 
Just how. they did not explain, .“ffhjips, a* 
bottom, this reaction was not reasoned, but rdiiier 
tho prejudice of pride with demanded for suppiiw 
mao euperior origins and graces. Noverthelcss. mere 
is a real problem here, tho problem of how man 
got that way. Tlio modern scientifio answor is tii.'u 
man 5 hands made his brains. , ... 

Mans closo relatives have all died 
some stcond cousins, tho anthropoid (maa-UKW 
apes still live. For racro animals, they have prouy 
good brains, stand almost humanly erect ana navo 
hands and uso them. Wo shall find that 
make brains, so they might well be getting some- 
where if man had not bc.atea them to it aou 
crowded them oIT the high road. Now they haven t 
a chance. 

But they do have tho family look. Just compare 
ibem with snrao of Iho old family portaits wo tovo 
dug up. Wo really had to dip for them, these 
porlraitB, for tho family albnm is the earth itself 
and the portaits aro tlio fossil bones wo have 
found. It must be confessed that tbo earliest 
orandfather of them all. old Pitheeanlhropus 
Drcctus of Java, was an unlovely loiy-brow. lie 
was not an apo, oh no, but ho ccrtamly baa.Uic 
marks. In the scale of brains, ho stood right 
between tho apo below and ourselves above. 

But jost how did man pet bis brains? Well, no 
just happened to get tho right training. Then toa 
Nature gave him several good boosts. His banos. 
however, can tako most of tbo credit. i\ lih nanus 
he liandipss things, examines them, does Ibirgs 
to them. Ha always learns bc.st by doing. Ho 
learned rc.ility by doing, for it really works. 
Apply on idea and you test it. If it Is true. >t 
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works ; if false, it fails, ^an eat bis tmtha that 
way. As be does bis do'ms wim bis bands, be tmt 
his truths through bis hands. 


Our Double Heredity 

Jesse H. Holmes reminds in Umty the 
‘double heredity’ oi man — a rational side and 
a material or animal side of his existence : 

In spit© o! psendo-scaenca and pseudo-meta* 
pby'sics ererj’one knows that m some sense he 
IS both mind and body and that at one time or 
another either may be the dominant partner. It 
is a pity we cannot stop here, bat it is impossible, 
for another feature of this self-complex turns up 
in a capacity we ha've of erainating the demands 
of mind and body. This demands a third person 
of the personal trinity who is by no means 
wholly imparUai, bat iS' 1 think, on the whole 
s just judge. It pronounces for the claims of 
the body when hunair, thirsty, or tired . ajrainst 
It when experience shows that its demands ate 
not for its own best interests. Also it decides 
tor the mind in its search for uaderstandine. id 
its struggle for clear vision, m its efforts to plan 
effective futures. Moreover it selects the mind 
as the more important element, to which the body 
must yield m the cases where their interests 
conflict. It is not an infslhble judge, for It may 
be overintluenced and even carried away by 
bodily passions, or by exaggerated mind-vanities 
which condemn the body as essentially evil. This 
seems to me at least one way of helpfully 
viewing the "seU” for practical purposes . and lo 
considering this ttiaity I think tnero is mncb 
more danger of confusion in "confoanding the 
persons” than in ‘dividing the substance 


' Christianity and Evolution 

Professor Lewis G. Westgate, writing in 
the Cmrent Hislonj, does not forget tbo 
point of the above writer ; bat in evolution 
be sees a truer aid to the religious belief. 
Concludesthe professor. 

Science gives valued support to ioteliigent religi- 
ous belief. Science teaches that we live in a world 
ot law. m a deiiendable world. Aad we are com' 
mg to see not only that the world of nature 
apart from man is a dependable world, bat that 
our human world ai well is a dependable social 
and moral order, Wliat a man sows that shall be 
also reap. This conception is fundamental to 
religion. 

Science makes a second and not less important 
contnbntion to religious belief in evolution. Evolu- 
tion 13 not only not in conUict with essential 
Chnstiamty, it is the strongest support which 
science can give to the spintual interpretatKm of 
the world and so to religion. Evolution mdudes 
plants and animals below man and man bimsetf ; 
not, only his body, but his mind and spirit as well 
—his total personality. As body and mmd evblva 
together (we know not how) m the development of 
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each individual, so they have evolved together 
(again wo know not how) in the history of the 
race and of life. Through millions of years life 
has been developing, producing in succession 
the higher groups of animals. Through several 
hundreos of thousands of years mankind has 
been developing through .half-human ancestors, 
through savagery and barbarism to civilized man at 
his best as we know him today; to Isaiah, Socrates. 
Patul, Savonarola Shakespeare, to the countless 
men and women who iu their limited spheres 
are living helpful, courageous constroctive lives 
and aiding in the onward march of humanity. The 
^ole process is a unity. It can be judged 
only when one sees the end, or enough of it to 
get same idea of the end. Ditfercnt people will 
mterpret in the different w'ays, and there is mncb 
about it that we tacmet, tmthvpi •never can. 
uaderstaud. Some are saying that it came about 
by the chance concurrence of atoms, in a purely 
mechanical way. with no intellipience behind it. 
Some of US caaoot take this view of it, cannot 
looK at this long result of tune and believe that 
it took place without a directing intelligence behind 
it, an intelligence akin to our own but vastly 
greater, and conscious of the direction and meaning 
of the whole process. The stream cannot rise 
bigbei than its soutce. If at the end we find 
moral and spiritual values, they would seem to 
imply an intelligence caring for moral and 
apiiitual values. But this is to make the nniverae 
spiritual and not matenal, to conserve religious 
i^ues. I know perfectly well that this la faith, 
not knowledge philosophy, sot science. But 
DO tbiokiog scieiitigt no thinking human being, 
cafi avoid becoming at times a philosopher. It is 
oot a question oi beooming a philosopher but 
of what kind of a philosopher one shall 
b^me- 

The critical and pressing problem today is : Is 
this world spiritual ? Does it conserve personal 
spintual values, or is it mdilferent to all that man 
bolds dearest ? The doctrine ol evolution, proposed 
first in the held of biology to explain the origin 
of epeoes and since extended to cover the ongm 
of the earth and of the solar system, of the stirs, 
aud of man, both body and personslity, offers a 
definite contribution to the solutiou of this problem 
io a way that can help religious belief. 


How a German Servant Girl Spends 
hex Money 


It is interesting to learn from Frank- 
furter Zdlung (reproduced in The Liiing 
Affs) how a German cook spends her money. 

Some idea of what this 1928 German servant 
mrl 13 like can be gained from a knowledge of 
hpw she Bpentis her money. A correspondent 
senda to the Frankfurter 2eitung the following 
expense schedule of a twenty-old German cook 


One pair of silk stockings § 

One chemise Q 

One pair hom-rimmed spectacles (without 

glass) • — 

One comb 

One pair knickers 
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Two detective stories .42 

Jlontlily instailment on cookery book——— .30 

One ring with fancy stone"*-* 36 

Lipstick, scent, and powder— 1.43 

The German servant girl is modernizing hereell 
according to what she believes from the American 
films she sees, to be the best American tradition 
She put silk stockings on her legs, that they 
may be displayed to as good advantage as the 
legs of the film stars *. she watches her appearance 
carefully, paints and powders, spends little on 
undergannents not exposed to the gaze of friends 
and passers-by ,• she is literary to the extent of 
rea Img detective stories in addition to cook 
books and, to increase the intellectual impression 
which is reported to have a strong effect on the 
German equivalent of the American boy friend, 
she wears horn-rimmed spectacles, even though 
in her case she does not go to the needles expense 
of having lenses put in them. 

The cook seems to be no way worse off 
than many an Indian College boy. 


Provision for the ‘Teachers’ Dependents 


In considering the retirement system 
for the teachers in D. S. A., the Monthly 
Lahoxir Utview (July) offers to out teachers, 
who aro organising themselves as well 
as to the employees of the other poblto* 
service department, some very usei'al 
suggestions which they may oxamine for 
Iheit own benefit Provision for depeodenls 
differs in the different States as follows : 


Eight of the State syBlema—Connocticut It^** 
land. Massachusetts. New Jersey. New lork. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin— provide that at the 
time of redreinent the employee may choose one 
of severe! options, either taking a straight allow- 
ance to be continued through his life, or choosing 
a smaller allowance, part or all of which is to be 
continued after his death to some selected l>cno- 
fleiary. or receiving some other actuarial eqaivaient 
of the total amonnt credited to him. In case of 
the death of a contributor before reining pension- 
able status 'ilarvland and AVisconsin give death 
benefits. The other 10 systems make no provision 
for dependents. _ 

Among the city systems. New York. Slinnea- 
polis, and the Aew lork Board of Education pro- 
vide options at the, time of retirpment. Under the 
.'Unoapolis system if a member dies in service the 
amount of the city's deposits to his err^it, with 
Interest IS paid as a death liencfit. Now York 
gives su months’ salary as a death benefit U the 
ilccciieai Ind qmdificd for retirement, and the 
uoaru ox iulapnoa system gires the same amonot 
the service from ordinary 
' however, the death was duo to Injary 

Si's?io“r To T.,”’ “is 

children, or depen- 
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the amount of his 'own contributions to , the fund 
the difference will be returned to his heirs. 


The Eleventh International Labour 
Conference 


The conclusions in brief of the Eleventh 
International Labour Conference that mat 
at Genova from 30 Slay to 16 June to 
consider the questions of minimum wage 
and industrial accidents are reprodoceu 
below from the International Labour 
JtevieiD : — 


The Eleventh Session of the Conference may 
be said to have closed on a general note of 
opliraism. There was every justification for this 
smeo the Conference brought its work to_ a 
successful concliisioQ. It adopted a Couvcution 
and a Recommendation on Minimum Wage-Fixing 
.Ma^inery. thus laying down the lines of the 
future work of the International Labour Organi- 
sation on the qnestlon of u age regulation. 

As far as the question of accident prevention 
was concerned, the Conference decided to place 
OQ'the agenda of the 1029 Session the general 
problem of accident prevention and the special 
questions relating to the safety of workeis 
oogaged in loading and uoioading ships. Hem 
again the work was accomplished wlthont any 
very serious difficult. The iocidents which arose 
dunog the discussioD of the question relating to 
work ID ports were closed by a compromise 
which left DO room for misundeistanding. The 
solution adopted on the question of accldeots 
due to couptmgs on railways is only an interim 
one, but it is nevertheless a solution accepted by 
the uiincipal parties concerned. Moreover, the 
period of Wilting will bo passed in an active 
and not in a passive way, since the Conference 
proposes that a parmanent committoo reprewntiog 
all three groups of the International Labour 
Organisafioa shall ho set np to. follow tho tcclmi- 
cal development of the question it comes 

up for discussion again. Thus, the Conforpnea 
arrivi^ at definite solutioas on all tlio subjects 
on its official agenda. 


Sacco-Vanzstti— Crime 
"The Nation" of Now York (Aug. 22, 
1928) io a call . for jcliou reopens tho stury 
of the lamentablo crime of statecraft of 
which a year ago tho two unforlunato 

persons were the victims. Particularly 

notoworfhy and reprohonsiblo is tho follow- 
ing aspect of the affair : 

Probably tho aspect of tho case which to most 
people seemed especially unjust was that in Uio 
eutira Rix years that intervened between their 
tnal and their cxeetuion. and in spite of tho appeals 
to various courts. Sacco and Yau7clli wore never 
aolo to fluUio a reoxamiaation of the evideuee 
upon which the jury convicted them of murder. 
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All appeals had to be based oq errors of law. A 
reesamiDation of the CTidenco was possible only 
throueh a new trial to be obtained by c^er of 
the lodge who had presided at the first one. The 
obstinacy and prejadice of Judge Webster Thayer 
in rerosinir a new trial sent the prisoners to the 
electric chair withoQt ever a chance for a rein- 
vcstieation of a chain of testimony, some of which 
was oQtrageoas nonsense and all of which was 
iiassed upon m the hysterical year of 1921 bv 
a jury hot with pas.sioD against foreigners and 
cold mtb fear of radicals. After the execution 
of Sacco and Yanzetti Oovemor Fuller himself 
Tecommended amendment of the ^tassachnsetts 
biw so that in capital cases the right of appeal 
should carry with it the power to reexamine (he 
evidence as well aa the legal procedure. A UU 
was drawn which in this respect wonld have 
placed Massachusetts beside New York, but it was 
allowed to die. 


laveotor of the Color Camera 


The real iorentor of some worthy 
atUincoeDt is hardly known to the poblic. 
who cheer the head or apparent leader 
Tlie Kalian in examining the summer 
'spasm of progress’ cheers such an inventor 


Television by Radio, gas bullets that can be 
Tired aronnd comers, practical color cameras, three 
kinds of talking motion pictnres, aatomatic re- 
pairing machines for silk stockincs— we are dizzy 
with the multitode and variety of inventions that 
have been aonoonced m the last few weeks The 
Bommer of l'J2S should be remembered m history 
as a continuous spasm of progress. The surpriaine 
thing afxmt most of these inventions is the anony- 
mity of the iDveLlora. We remember Stephenson 
and Morse and Bell : our children will see tbeir 

S ictures to the school-books for many generations, 
.ut what emvTsva ijwa the briUiant summer 
of 192S as immortal ? The average American could 
not meoUon a single name as associated with any 
of the recent great inventions. Yes. pethapa ho 
could mention one name, that of George Eastman 
in connection with the color camera, but who 
invented the color camera ? Not Jlr. Eastman or 
even the able bead of bis research laboratories. 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees. The inventor was a 
man who spent ten years in tbo £!astman labor- 
atories studying color photography. liis name is 
.John Q. Capstatr, Three cheers for Capslaff I 


Talking Hobots 

IVs learn from an interesting sriide 
reproduced by The T.iHjaiy Digest August 


18. that (be mcciiaulcal man can now talk 
back. lYe read. 

THE EVOLUTION OF TUE ME^HANICAI/ 
MAN has taken a further step, we are told by 
a writer in iho New York T%mes. Formerly iC 
could do nothing but hear and obey. Now it can 
talk tack. The Televox was hailed as the perfect 
employee when it was lust invented by K, J. 
Wensiey of the Westingbouso Company, because 
It coold obey orders, and do nothing else. It 
could not even speak when spoken to. Now . 
the writer savs the inventor has endowed it 
with wordk Ila continues . 

'‘Wiiem it IS hailed over the telephone it 
responds In P welt modulated and deferential 
voice, 

'Televoi speaking.” 

'Tt can even imitate a conveisation. If some- 
thing goes wrong, for instance, at a power 
sobsutioo where the Televox is on duty, it 
can lift the receiver and say , 

'This IS the televox calling for Mam oOW. 

"When the televox is connected with that 
number the conversation will continoe m buzzer 
code. Tile mau at headquarters will ask by 
intetTOgaiorv buzzes what is wrong and the 
televox will reply in the same form, one, two, 
or three buzzes, of a combination of buzzes, each 
meaning something different. 

“In place of vocal cords the mechanical man 
has had a talking film introduced among its 
organs. The words to be spoken ate recorded 
by photography on a film and introduced into 
the physiology of the mao that ,was bom in a 
laboratory. 

'An Eoglisb-speaking nice of machines is 
now being reared by the Weatinghouse Company 
to sutsUtote for watchman lu power substations 
where the information to be transmitted is not 
complicated. Adjustments are made so that a 
break in the electrical current in one place causes 
a set-up in the machine which reports that 
fact- A break elsewhere causes a different set-up 
and a diltereat report. 

"A particularly human touch was introduced 
by (he loTOntor. who had started the talking 
career of hia electrical young men by furnishing 
them with language in which to complain about the 
weather. They have adjusted so that they^n 
call up headquarters and report ‘It's hot' or It s 
cold. This information is of value as a warning 
because too much heat or cold is dangerous to 
the engine. 

‘The firet three members of fhe^mechanical 
race~familiarly known as ‘Adam,’ ‘Cam.’ and 
‘Abel.’ Eva being omitted because the automatic 
kingdom has not been divided into two factions— 
are on duty in Washington as employees of tho 
War Department, assigned to report on the con- 
dition of the city's water supply. Adam, Cam 
and Abel furnish daily bulletins on the amount 
of watei in each reservoir. 



All-Iadia Tjcaders’ Conforenco at 
Lucknow has done well by nominatiDg 
Snnun Sauojlvi N.udu as India’s ambassador 
to America for replying to the vile and 
inspired propaganda by interested people 
against Indians in general, and India’s woman- 
• hood in particular. Early in 1921 Mrs. Naidu 



went to Sonth Africa on a mission on behalf 
of tho oppressed Indians and rendered great 
service to the Overseas Indians. We think no 
better selection could have been made 
this time too, as by her cnltnre and erudition 
she is the most snitablo person to be 
entrusted with this noble mission. We hope 
she will give a smashing rejoinder to intorest- 


od calumniators against Indians oud 
dispel tho iguoranca of average AmertCOQ^ 
regarding India’s culture and civilisation. 



Mrs. Sriram Bhagirath Aminal 


Miss Amiva Oaxodli of Dicoa, a girl of 
ten, was awarded several special prizes for 
her success in tho recent Two Miles Swlm- 
ing Race at Dacca. His Excellency tho 
Governor gave away tho prizes. 


INWA^ WOMANHOOD 
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Miss. Manor iu\, of Vizagpatain is the 5rst 
Oriya lady to come oat saccessful ia the 
recent S S. L C. Siamioatioa contacted 
bj the Madras gorerameoL She comes off a 
poor family and is non* a student of tho 
college classes in tho Mrs. A. Y. N. 
College, Yizigpatatn. Her school career was 



^Ics. Rashava Ammal 


equally brilliaot— she having won soitio 
certificates and medals of distinctioD in 
music, knitting, and for general profeciency. 

Mki. Srioaai Buagiratu Ajnni, has just been 
appointed as a member of the Cbinglepnt 
District Educational Council (Sladras 
Presidency). 

Ml.-.. Raowa A^avi. and Mrs Anitnii 
Ammu, (a lady belonging to the Adi*Dravida 
community) have been nominated as mooictpal 
councillors at Vellore aud Cbidambarani 
respectively. 

VTe print in this issue a photogragli of 
Skiuati SvNmLDiiv OiicisF, about whose academic 
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lUM MOHUN ROY ON INTERN mONAL FELLOWSHIP 


[The letters printed below have been sent to 
us tor publication by Ur. , Braiendcaoath Binerji. 
who is well-kaowo /or his researches aaion? old 
records* In the communicatioa to the Foroica 
Minister ot France, the reader •will find the 
principle underlyincr the League of NaUons, with 
its international conct of justice, anticipate by 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. His belief in the anity of 
maDkiod. referred to by Rabindranath Tagore in 
Ills centenary addrress on the Kaja, published in 
out last issue, receives a fresh illustratioa ia thia 
communication. All these sliow how mncli in 
advance of his age he was.— Editor, The itodem 
IJilWO ] 

To 

T. Hyde Yillieis, Esq, 

Secretary to the India Board 
Sir, 

India liaviDR providentially been placed 


under the care of the Board of Control, I 
loel necessarily induced to havo recourse to 
that authority wheu occasion requires. I, 
therefore, hope you will excuse the intrusiou 
I make with the following linos. 

I am informed thit for the purpose of 
visiting France it is necessary to be provided 
•with a passport aud that before granting 
it. the French Ambassador must bo furnish- 
ed with AQ account of the applicant. 

Such restrictioQS against foreigners arc 
not observed even among the Nations of 
Asia (China excepted). However, tiieir 
observonco by Franco may perhaps be 
justiRed on the ground that she is surround- 
ed by Governments entirely despotic on 
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Ihiee sides aod by saliot^s kept down metely 
by the bayonet or by religions delusion. 

In the event ol my applying to Princo 
Talleyrand for a passport I beg to know 
whether I shall be jnstified in refetriog to 
yon in yont official capacity as to ray 
character. All that I can say for myself is, 
that 1 am a traveller and that my heart is 
with the French people in their endearonts 
to support the cause of liberal principles. 

Sir Francis Bnrdett, at Mr. Byog’s, liber- 
ally and spontaneously offered to give me a 
letter of introduction to General Lafayette, 
but this will not, I think, serve my purpose 
on my first landing in France- 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 
R\m jl'JHCN Roy. 

London, 48 Bedford Sq. 

Deer. 22Dd. 1831. 

To 

Hydo VilUers, Esci. 

Secretary to Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India 
Sip, 

I have the honor to receive yonr letter 
of the 27th instant and I beg to offer my 
warm acknowledgements to the Board for 
their attention to my application of tbo 23rd 
of this month.. 

I beg to be permitted to add tba^ as I 
intimated to the Board my iutention of 
eventually applying to the French Ambassador 
resident in London for a passport for Prance. 
I now deem it proper to submit to you for 
the information of the Board a copy of an 
intended communication from mo to the 
Foreign Hinister of France, the resutt of 
which I shall await before I apply to the 
French Ambassador. 

Unless I have the honor to hear from 
you that snob an address wontd be irregolar 
and unconstitutional, I shall forward it to a 
friend in Paris to be presented in dno form. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Yonr most obedient Servant, 
Rail lloao.s' Rov 

London 

December 2Slb, 1831. 

[Endorsed] 

28 December. 1S31. 

Rajah Rara Mohnn Roy 
i’ransg. copy of an intended com- 
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munication to the Forciga llinister 
of France. 

Privata note from Hr Villiers to 
Kam Mohun Roy, Jau. 1, 1S32. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, 
Paris, 

Sir, 

You may be surprised at receivisg a 
letter from a Foreigner, the Native of a 
conotry situated many thousand miles from 
France, and 1 assuredly would not now have 
trespassed on your attention, were f not in- 
duct by a sense of what I consider due to 
mysolf and by the respect I feel towards a 
country staodiug id the foremost rank of 
free aod civilized nations. 

2ad. For twelve years past I have enter- 
tained a wish (as noticed. I think, in several 
Frcoch end Ecglisb Periodicals) to visit a 
country so favoured by nature aod so richly 
adorned by the cnltivatiou of the arts and 
scicocos, and above all blessed by the pos< 
session of a free constitution. After sur- 
mounting many diSicaUies interposed by 
TeVigiOQS and Dallonal distinctiODs and other 
circumstances, I am at last opposite your 
coast, where, however, I am informed that I 
roust not placo my foot on your territory 
unless I previously solicit and obtain an ev- 
press permission for my ontranca from tho 
Ambassador or Minister of France in 
Eogtaod 

3rd Such a regulation is quite unknown 
even among the Nations of Asia (though ex- 
tremely hostile to each other from religious 
prejudices and political dissensions), with the 
exception of China, a country noted for its 
extreme jealousy of foreigners and appre- 
hensions of tho introduction of now customs 
and ideas. I am, therefore, quite at a loss 
to conceive how it shonld exist among a 
people so famed as the French are for 
courtesy and liberality in all other matters. 

4th. It is now generally admitted that 
act religion only but unbiassed common sense 
as well as the accurate deductions of 
scieotiSc research load to tho conclusion that 
all Qiaokind are one great family of which 
the numerous nations and tribes existing 
ace only various branches, llenco enlightened 
moo in all countries must foel a wish to 
encoarage and facilitate human intorcourso 
in every manner by removing as far as- 
possible all impediments to it in order ' 
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promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoy- 
ment of the ^vholo human race. 

5th. It may perhaps be urged tiiat during 
the existence of war and hostile feelings 
between any two nations (arising probably 
from their not uuderstandiug their real 
interests), policy requires of them to adopt 
these precautions against each other. This, 
However, only applies to a stale of warfare. 

If France, therefore, were at war with 
surrounding nations or regarded their people 
as dangerous, the motive for such an extra- 
ordinary precaution might have been 
conceived. 

6th. But as a general peace has existed 
in Europe for many years, and there is moro 
particularly so harmonious an undetstanding 
between the people of France and England 
and even between their present Oovernments, 

I am ntterly at a loss to discover the cause 
of a regulation which manifests, to say the 
least, a want of cordiality and confidence on 
the part of France. 

7tb. Even during peace the following 
excuses might perhaps be offered for the 
continuance of such restrictions, though in 
my humble opinion they cannot stand a 
iaix examination. 

First : If it be said that persons of bad 
character should not be allowed to outer 
France: still it might, 1 presume, be answered 
that the granting of passports by the French 
Ambassador here is not usually founded oo 
certificates of character or investigation into 
the conduct of individuals. Therefore, it 
does not provide a remedy for that supposed 
evil. 

Secondly r I! it he intended to prevent 
felons escaping from justice : this case 
seems well-provided for by the treaties 
between difTerent nations lor the surrender 
of all criminals. 

Thirdly : If it be meant to obstruct the 
llight of debtors from their creditors : in this 
respect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrupt laws themselves after a short 
imprisonment sot the debtor free even iu 
his own country ; therefore, voluntary exile 
from his own country would be, I conceive, 
a greater punishment. 

fourthly X If it be intended to apply to 
political matters, it is in the first place not 


applicable to my case. But on general 
grounds I bog to obsorvo that it appears to 
mo the ends of constitutional government 
might bo bettor attained by submitting every 
matter of political difTerenco between two 
countries to a Congress composed of an 
equal number from the Parliament or 
each ; the decision of tho majority to be 
acquioscod in by both nations and the 
Chairman to bo chosen by each Nation 
alternately, for one year, and the place 
of meeting to be ono year within the 
limits of ono country and next within those 
of tho other ; such as at Dover and Calais 
for England and France. 

8th. By such a Cougross all matters of 
difierouce, whether political or commercial, 
aflecting the Natives of any two civilized 
countries with constitntional Goveromeuts, 
might be settled amicably and justly to 
the satisfaction of both and profound peace 
and friendly feelings might be preserved 
between them from generatoin to generation. 

91b. I do not dwell on the inconvenience 
which the system of passports Imposes in 
urgent matters of busiuoss and in oases of 
domestic afiliction. But I may be permitted 
to observe that the mere •olroumetaQ^ 
of applying for a passport seems a tacit 
admission that the character of the 
applicant stands in need of such a cer- 
tificate or testimonial before be can be 
permitted to pass unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some delicacy in exposieg 
himself to the possibility of a refusal which 
would lead to an inference unfavournblo to 
his character as a peaceable citizen. 

lly desire, however, to visit that country 
is so great that I shall conform to such 
conditions as are imposed on mo. u tho 
French Government, after taking the subject 
into consideiatioD, judge it proper and 
expedient to continue restrictions contrived 
for a dillorent state of things, bat to which 
Wiey may have become reconciled by long 
habit ; os I should be sorry to set up my 
opinion against that of the present enligUten- 
..ed Government of France. 

I have tho honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Sd. Ram Moiiun Rot 



Br BENABSIDAS CHAIURVEDI 


Overcrawdiag oa Board the 
‘Coolie’ Steamers •— 

Newspapers have pubUsbed to-day the 
iollowing news from Dorban 

Darbao, Sept, 25. 
Twealy-ioai lodiaos died on board repattiaUen 
ship "Satie]” which called here on a voyatce 
from O^rge Town. , , 

The Sutlei” has eeren handred and seventy- 
fiTe Indians on board and these were employed 
at Oeome Town as indeotored labour on sogar 
plantations.— "Reater.” 

It is a pathetic news, the foil signiScaoce 
of which has not beeo anderstood by oor 
papers. There is a barbaric tale— a relic 
of the old Indentore days— accordlcg to which 
so mach space is allowed to the labourers on 
board the ‘coolie,’ ships aad though the 
indenture system has been abolished this 
rale still continues to bold good and con- 
sequently there is very much orercrowding 
on these steamers. Last time 8. S the 
Sutlej brought to Calcutta mote than 000 
persons from Fiji— all pached op litre 
animals. I interviewed Hononrable Badri 
llabarai and Mr. Oopendia Narayan, who 
returned by that steamer, about this ques- 
tion and they bitterly complained against 
overcrowding on board the Sutlej Now 
comes the news that twenty four Indians 
returning from British Guiana have died 
on board the same Steamer. Who is 
responsible for these deaths ? The Government 
of India or the British India Steam 

Navigation Company ? Imaglue the case 
of those poor people, who were deceived 
and sent away to British Guiana under 
indenture and who were returning to their 
Motherland after a long period but, who 
died in the way on board the steamer. 
The cable has been sent from Durban and 
' -the Sutlej has still to make a voyage of 20 
CO— 13 


days more. We are therefore afraid that some 
more death may take place before she 
reaches her destination. It is the duty of 
tb© Gcveinment of India to enquire into 



this case , immediately alter the arrival of 
the steamer. The inhuman regulations 
which allow this overcrowding ongl ' 
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be leraoTed from the statute book as eaily 
as possible. 


The Successor of Right Honourable 
V. S. Srinivas Sastri 

Mr. Sastri has decided to return from South 
Africa in the beginning of the year 1929. It 
is needless to say anything about his 
work there. Mr. Sastri has won the^ hearts 
of our people in South Africa by his great 
generosity, wonderful eloquence, perfect 
manners and above all his unaffected humility. 
A combination of these qualities of head and 
heart is very rare indeed and oveu India 
cannot produce two Sastris at a time. Now 
that he is coming away to the Motherland 
we have to consider the question of his 



Prabhu Singh as at present 


snccessor. Unfortunately none of our first 
cIms leaders can be spared at this time and 
what IS still mote regrettable most of them 
uo not take any interest in the problems of 
Indians abroad. One thing is certain and that 


is WO cannot find another man of sastri s 
eminence to succeed him. Three names have 
been suggested by some papers, oi 
Mohammad Ilabibullah, Mr. Jayakat ana 
Kunwar Maharnj Singh. Wo do not 
to make any comparison of tneir 
respective qualiBcations. There is _ only 
consideration which must overwoigh others 
and that is, who will bo able to serve 
the cause of our people most of all in South 
Africa at this stage. 


From this point of view the choice oi 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh will be decidedly the 
best under the circumstances. Kunwar Saheb 
was sent by the Government of India to 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad, Konyoi 
Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and he 
did his work in these colonies to the great 
satisfaction of our compatriots abroad. Tho 
dignified reply which he gave to Sir Edward 
Grigg’a nnfortanate utterance at Nairobi will 
not be forgotten by tho latter for a long 
time to como. It was to a great ext.$nt 
due to the efforts of Kunwar Saheb and 
hia friend Mr. Ewbank that our country* 
raeu in East Afric-a could show a united 
front at the time of tho Hilton Young 
Commission. Kunwar Sabob’s speeches in 
Mauritios went a great way to bring abont 
unity among oar people in that colony and 
that gave an appreciable help in the olechon 
of two of our ' countrymen to the Legisla- 
Uve Council His report about Mauritius 
Was an admirable document. There is 
another geutleman in the Government of 1°*^® 
whose services to our people abroad must be 
mentioned here and he is Sir G. L. Coj'oott 
Sir. Corbett’s despatches about South and 
East Africa and his part in preparing the 
Fiji report, which has been suppressed by 
the Government of India, will always bo 
remembered with gratitude by our people. 
Ho can certainly bo expected to detenu 
our rights in S. Africa and wore it not for 
the reason that wo want an Indian to go to 
Sooth Africa at this time, Sir Corbetts 
choice would have been as good as that 
of any lodian. 


There is one thing more in favour of 
Kunwar Saheb. Ho is an educationist and 
out people in South Africa will receiv® 
great help from him in connection with 
their educational schemes. It is to oo 
hoped that the Government of India wiU 
select him to succeed the Right Honourable 
V. 3. Srinivas Sastri. 
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Iadia.li Que&tioa ia Eeaya 

In vienr of tba fact that coDTersations 
Mseie going on between some of oat ie&dets 
in Kenya and some reasonable Earopeans 
in that colony regarding some sort of 
settlement of the Indian qaestion, we think 
it necessary to give some deSnite opinion 
on this sabject. We should urge it upon out 
countrymen in Kenya to keep before their 
eves the following fondamental principles 
affecting the Indian position there : — 

(a) There most bo no encroachment at 
all by any immigrant community upon 
Native Reserves or Native rights in land. 

(b) There must he qq racial segrega- 
tion as between immigrant cornmnnilies in 
any shape or form by stainte or regalalioo. 
Where such racial differentiation exists 
steps must be taken, as occasion arises, to 
sabstltute for it legisUtion or tegolations 
of a son-racial character. This involves, for 
example, that Indians cannot on principle 
recognise the xeservation of the highland 
area for exclusively white aettlement or 
of any portion of the lowland area for ex- 
clusively Icdiau settlement. In practice 
it is highly probable lhat almost no non- 
white settlers will desire to settle in the 
highlands and that almost no white settlers 
will desire to settle in the other non-reserved 
areas. Theoretically, there shonld be the 
right of any commnnity, including the 
Natives, to acquire land for eettiement 
pnrposes in any part of the non-native areas 
of the Colony. 

(c) There can be no recognition of coro- 
mnnal franchise. The common franchise is 
essential. If an agreement is come to, 
for a term of years, that there shall be 
so many seats reserved for Europeans and 
so many seats reserved for noa-Enropeans. it 
roast be made clear that at the end of this 
agreed period the position is automatically 
reopened, so that the relative number of 
seats reserved to any community is kept 
elastic, and may be modified according to 
the then existing sitnation. It is especially 
necessary to avoid the setting up of any 
standardised nnmerlcal proportions, or the 
treating of such numerical proportions as 
may first be agreed upon as a precedent. 

> (d) The door must, so long as immi- 

gration is at all permitted t) the Colony, 
be kept effectively open for Indian immi- 
gration. 

(e) Nothing must be done to compromise 


or jeopardise the position of Indians in the 
adjoining territories or the principles 
guiding Indian policy regarding the emigra- 
tion aud settlement of Indians abroad. 

The Case cf Frabhu Singh 

The Indian public ought to be grateful to 
Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi of Jacobs 
(Natal) South Africa for bringing to their notice 
the case of a Bihari gentleman who did very 
creditable sevice to the British Government 
during the Boer War, but whose services 



have not been properly appreciated either 
by the lodiaa pnblic or by the Governiueot 
up to this time. Here is an account of 
Frabhu Singh and his memorable work during 
the Boer War. 

Prabliu Singh, is an inhabitant of Bhabua 
in the Province of Bihar. In the year I80G, 
owing to a quarrel with his brother he left 
home and got himself recruited as an inden- 
tuied labonter and was sent to Natal Here^ 
he was employed by the Dnodee C ' 
Company and served them nearly for tii 
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years, \vboa the Boer War broke out on 
12th October, 1899. Ooneral Joubort adraaced 
with a force of 20,000 men towards Ladysmith, 
the stroDg*bold of tho British, and look 
possession of tbo Coal fields. The Indians 
that were serving there, were sent away 
towards Johannesburg in a railway train to 
servo tbo Boers. At night fall some 500 of 


Id tbo ond tho besiosing army hanog 
boon de/oated and thoir Qonoral ^ronje . 
taken a prisoner, Ladysmith was release 
by Lord Kitchnor. Thoro was groat jubilation 
anti thanks-giving at tho time and ."rabh 
Singh was recipient of all tbo praise ana 
honour that ho was so nobly entitled to. 
Roviow and Critic," tho then leading^ 


them managed to escape under tho leadership of Dachau published articles ®'rlogiziu6 th^a 
of Prabhu Singh and reached the town of bravo deeds of tho horo. Iho propriet 
Ladysmith before it was besieged. They tho said paper onnounced two classes oi 
were admitted by tho late Colonel Sir George awards, first and second, represented by si ver 
White and were given work. PMbhii Sioub and brown medals respectively to bo caiieu 


Prabhu Singh 
with 26 others was appointed to serve the 
Scotch Regiment No. 7, the work allotted to 
him being to guard provisions. By this time 
the Boors had besieged the town of Ladysmith 
and placed their heavy guns on the North 
and North-East of the Town. On the 
TJmbnlwana Hill was placed a huge gun 
which carried a 961b shell and was named by 
the British soldiers “Long Tom." The 
pieces of this shell falling in the town created 
havoc. Sir George White, with all his troops, 
made a sortie from the town to dislodge the 
Boers from their possession on the hills bat 
It proved uosnccessfal. Bags containing 
earth and sand were heaped one upon the 
other and thus a shelter of some sort was 
made foe the soldiers. One day while ration 
was being distributed and Prabhu Singh was 
on bis watch duty, a shell came from the 
Hill. The sergeant and the 


and brown medals respectively I 
“Critic Heroes Medals.” They wore to ue 
awarded to any two men who wero found 
after due investigation deserving on acconot 
of conspicuous bravery and heroism. All 
classes wero to bo equally eligible for this. 
Tbo fact of tboir decision was published* 
in the paper dated 6th October, 1900 as- 
follows : — 

The Silver Medal 
(First Class) is presented to 
"Prabhu Singh" 

"The Editor has decided that tbo first 
Critic hero medal for conspicious bravery 
shall go to Prabhn Singb, his bravery is 
fully esplained in the following extract 
from a contemporary. 

“During the siege of Ladysmith, Prabhu 
na icom lda ^ingh acted as a guard of property and on 
soldiers wont firing of the big guns on Ombulwana h^ 
- - - warned the garrison with a flag and enabled 


under the heap of bags crying to Patbhu -“'I 

Singh to do the same; but the fearless R*®® to take cover. In this way be 
Rajpnt did not move from bis post The many lives. Prabhu 

shell passing over his head went beyond ° «n««ihle So- 

the town and fell in the water of the rWoi. 

The Saheb asked Prabhu Singh if he was 
not afraid of bis life and he boldly replied 
“Why should I be afaid Saheb ? I shall go 
to Baikunth (Heaven) with the shell if my 
death is come, otherwise I will throw off 
the shell . with my stick." The matter was 
repotted to the high military officer and 
Prabhn Singh was appointed to stand on 
a high place with the Hoion Jack in bis band 
and give timely warning to all to late 
shelter. This he did by waving the flag and 
crying aloud the word ‘‘Basab” in his 
pecnliarly thrilling tone. The siege lasted 
fox three months and provisions ran 
short. Horses and asses had to be killed 
ir Prabhu Singh had 


four ounces of maize powder 


fiom^ v,’u never shrank 

worn hi3 self imposed duties. 


to save white men as mneh as possible. Si> 
faithful was this bravo man in bis duty that 
not in a single instance did he fail I® warn 
the garrison of the firing of the enemies 
gnns. 

“The Editor thinks that all the readers or 
the Critic will agree that this man has nobly 
earned by bis conspicious bravery and 
devotion to duty the first Critic Hero s 
Medal. If it is possible the presenta- 
tion will be made in public. The 
inscription on the Medal will ho- 
‘Presented to Prabhu Singh in recognition 
of his bravery dating the siege of Lady- 
smith, when he signalled, from an exposed 
position, the firing of the Boer Gnns on 
Urobuhvana’. The clasp will bear the date- 
‘1S99-1000V’ 


The Medal was not ready when the hero 
left the colony hence it could not actually 
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be presestei te binz, qqc ba^ tt beco 
haoded orer to bio op to oof?. 

Sir George White special!? meotiooed 
Prabba Siogb’s oame io one of his speeches 
ia England irbich attracted the notice of 
Lad? Carzoo, who was gracioasi? pleased 
to send a Choga to be presented to him. 

Prabbu Singh came out to India lo 
December 1900 with a letter of introdoctioo 
from llabatma Gandhi to Sbrijut Snreadra 
Nath Banerjee. In this letter Mahatmaji bad 
ashed Mr. Baneijee to mahe an arrangement 
so that Prabba Singh might pa? bis respects 
personallj to Lad? Carzon and also to tbo 
Vicero?. 

Swami Bbawani Da?al writes 

'‘Prabba Singh left the Colony in Decern' 
ber 1900 and reached Calcutta bat 
as ill-lack wonld have it. bo was not 
aware of the contents of Mabatmsjee’s 
letter to Babu Sarendra Nath Baneijee 
and did not know that it bad beea 
arranged that be could see the Viceroy and 


place his Ciso belofe IIo Eicelieacr- if?- 
had 00 friend with him who could gnid» 
him is this matter Tbo result was that he 
came borne with 00 guineas only, a major part 
of which was bia own earning in the coal 
fields. He married and led the life of a 
simple cultivator. He is a little orer CO- 
years now and a penniless man. Ho has 
to support a family of 5 or ti souls with 
very little income from cultivation. Prabba 
Singh, who was highly applauded and 
admired both b? the Government and his 
fellow subjects (Indians and Europeans; for 
his fearless courage and selfless service, is- 
oow reduced to the condition of a mfserabfe 
wretch for want of proper food and clothing 
for himself and his children. 

This is in short the story of the saviour of 
Ladysmith, the siege of which lasted for 
3 months.” 

We draw the attention of the Government 
of India to the case of Prabbu Singh and 
request them to help him in his bout of 
need. It is their duty to do so. 



New Marathi Historical Kecords 

Vinayak Lakshmon Bhave, who died on 
12th September, 1926, was • best known as 
the author of the standard History of 
Marathi Literature and editor of the most 
scholarly text of the saint Tukaram’a hymns. 
He was also a keen student of Marathi 
history, as his pamphlets on various episodes 
of the Sbivaji period and his edition of the 
SJie^gaonhar Bhonsk BaUhar show. We are 
plad that his son L V. Bhave of Talabpali, 
(Tbana F. 0.) has just published the last work 
on which this scholar was cogaged, under 
the name of Maraihi Daftar, Rumal ihird 
(Rs. 2>8). It contains a detailed chronology 
of Shivaji and 230 historical letters, — out of 
which 23 belong to Sbivaji’s times and 204 
were -addressed mostly to Ali Bahadur, the 
founder of the Nawab family of Banda 
(Bundelkband), who died in 1803. They aro 
invaluable for the light they throw on the 
political and social conditions of Poona 
between 1786 and 1800. 


“O’ Dwyer is Murderer" 


London, Sept. 24. 

Uproarious scenes were witnessed at Brotherhood 
Church in North London when Sir Midi^ 
ODwjer rose and attempted to give an address on 
India. Members of the andience sto(^ up. shouted 
and unfurled placards beaiine the words. “O’Dwyer 
is murderer.” “ilurdering English workers,” Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer realised the futility of proc^ing 
and left the platform.— -TJetilrr. 


Among Anglo-Indian and British diehards 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer enjoys the reputation 
of having been Iho saviour of the British 
Empire in India. Has he now earned the 
honorofic title of murderer’ for his work in 
Englana? anti-Labour opinions in 


Public Safety Bill 

In tho Legislative Assembly, there were 
Cl votes for and G1 against the Governmeut 
motion for consideratiun of the Public Safety 
Bill. It was defeated by tho casting vote 
of President Patel, who observed: — 

“If any individual member seeks to placa such 
'an extraordinary measure on the Statute Book, be 
must convinco the House and get the majority 
in his own favour. The Home Member has faded 
to secure a clear majority in bis favour and 
cannot expect the Chair to give* his casting vote 
)Q favour of tho motion for consideration." 

Even The Statesman supports his action 
by observing : — 

.It is not to bo imagined that the PnESiDE 2 )| 
reioiced in the responsibility that accident, bad 

f tlaced upon him. His decision was determined 
or him by convention and tradition. A Speaker 
or President uses his casting vote to maintam the 
status quo, so that tho matter at issue may be 
brought before the House again. Legislation by 
casting vote would bo an anomaly \ it is too 
much to expect of one man. placed in an ofnee 
of which impartiality is demanded, that he. should 
bv his own word make changes in the rights of 
ciUzene or visitors. Mr. Patel was loyal to the 
proprieties of his office. 

“Warm and eloquent tributes are paid by 
the party leaders to the unofficial whips, 
especially Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and 
Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, to whose untiring 
zeal and energy the unofficial victory is 
largely due." 

Regarding the consequences of the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, the Gbowringhoe paper 
writes: — 

So as legislators have refused to give Govern- 
ment the power of simple deportation over un- 
desirable Englishmen, it will have to take other 
measures. Under the Foreigners’ Act of 1S70 it 
already possesses full powers where forcigoers are 
concern^, but it is understood that tho particular 
Red agents it has in mind at present are British. 
There seems nothing left to do but to accept 
the advice tendered by the Opposition and proceed 
noder Regulation Three of 1818. In that case 
those . proceeded against will hardly feel grateful 
to their Simla champions. Discretion is the better 
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pait of valoor anil if we were the evaDselUts ia 
qoesttoa we shoald tate tbe next boat. 

IndiaDS regard both Britishers and other 
aliens as foreigners. Bnt it seetoa the 
Foreigners’ Act of 1870 is meant for the 
special benefit of non-British foreigners. 
Hence, according to the Ghowiinghee pap^r, 
the Pnblic Safety Bill was proposed for Ao 
snmmary removal from India of andesir- 
able Britishers. Bat tbe same paper says 
that they can be proceeded against nndct 
Regulation Three of 1818. Therefore, by 
taking action under either the Foreigners’ 
Act of 1870 or Regnlation Three of 
1818, foreigners .hailing from any coaotry 
can be removed summarily from India. 
Where, then, was the necessity for a 
new law? ander whatever Uw bconght aboat. 
deportation is deportation. So why sbonld 
British deportees not feel “gcatetnl” for 
being proceeded against under Regnlation Iff 
of 1818 ?— Perhaps British white men wonid 
consider it derogatory to their whitemaoity 
to be dealt with according to a Regalation 
which has been usnally resorted to to panisb 
men of a sabject race ' 


“Colour Bar after Death 1” 

The Week, Roman Catholic organ of 
Bombay, writes: — 

Tbe lenaCh to which racial animosity can so is 
proved by an occmrence which we would have 
deemed nnbelieveable. had we not the authorily of 
the St. Lonis Cenlralhlaitifil for it It appears 
that in a place of Georgia, called dleldnm, an 
old servant, Marie 0. Underwood, “a colored 
woman.” died and that her remains were boned 
in the White cemetery in compliance with a dyioe 
request that she be buried in tbe lot of the M^tox 
family for whom she had worked twenty-two years. 
A petition that her request be sranted was 
Circulated and generally sicneil by While utisens. 
The funeral services were held m a White church 
with a White pastor officiating and a White choir 
Inmishina the music. Only a lew Neeroes 
attended the services- After the body had remained 
in the White cemetery for five days, a petition 
appeared asking that it be removed. The request 
was not granted but on February 21 an open 
grave was fonnil on the Hattox lot and a new 
grave in the Negro cemetery •. a group of tm- 
known men bad removed the body at night and 
reioterr^ it la the cemetery for Negroes. 


An Emiuiut Scientist on Prof. Bose’s 
Work 

Professor H. Moiiscb, the eminent plant 
physiologist of Vienna, has cootriboted an 


article to Kalme on Sir J. C. Bose’s work, 
which begins thns : — 

After the coaclurion of his recenl lecture at 
tho Onivefsity of Vienna, Sir J. C. Bose was 
kind enough to lend me his instraments for tbe 
repetition of some of his more important experi- 
ments in tile Institute of Plant Physiology of 
the University. As this is the first time that his 
experiments have been successfully repeated in 
a Earopsau laboratory, the following results 
which I obtained will be of interest to readets 
of “Nature.” 

Of Prof. Bose’s Infinitesimal Contraction 
Recatdec Dc. HoUsch writes 

This ingenions apparatus records the cellular 
contraction m the interior of the plant under 
externa) stimulation The principle ot the instru- 
ment is extremely simple ; the oxireme delicacy 
of the appiratns heirs testimony to tbe extra- 
ordinary skill of the Indian mecbanictans trained 
at the B)33 Institute. Tbe stem or other organ 
of the plant is placed between a fixed and a 
movable primary lever. The diametric caotraotioa 
of tbe plant under stimulatiou is indioated by 
the movement of this primary lever which is 
further raiznified by optiol mssns, the total 
magntOcation produred being a million times. The 
indication of the mstrument is not aflected by 
mechanical disturbances. 

Tbe Vienna professor’s experiments with 
Dr. Bose's apparatns to prove the sensitivo- 
ness of ordinary plants were eqnally sacoess- 
InL His ezpeiiments to test Dr. Bose’s 
theory of the movement of sap have con- 
vinced him that tbe Indian scientist is right. 

As regards tbe similarity of plants and 
animals in certain respects Dr. SloUsch 
observes — 

The pulsatory activity is groaliy increased by 
drugs which euhauoa cardiac activity lU the anv- 
mal : it is enfeebled or arrested by depressing 
agents. Extracts from certain ladian plants have 
a potent mflueuoe on the propulsive activity of 
the plant and the cardiac activity of the animal. 
This aspect of the investigation has roused 
considerable interact lu the iledlcal Faculty of 
vienoa. 

"£ have seen,” writes the Vienna professor 
io conclusion, “Sir J. C. Bose carry out the 
experiments described above and can con- 
firm, since I have repeated some of them 
with Sir J. C. Bose’s apparatus, that the 
results are as he has described.” 


Govermoeiit Attitude towards 
Social Reform 

The following letter addressed by a non-- 
British Christiaa missionary to the Ind, 
Daily Jfaii throws additional light on 
Goveioment attitude towards social ri' 
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Tlie matter of the dennnil which tlio Qovem- 
mcDt nnko of every non-Untish mission U seri- 
ously liampcrioK our work. Il cives every mU- 
sionarj' an 1011-10111.110 liias l)cforo ho cornea to Iho 
field, and inany never ovcrcomo it, I will refer 
to my own cxiioricnco to show you Imw Bcriouslv 
the ,GoTCTOmcnt take this undcrlakimj. whlclr 
Foreign Mission Boards have uiven on behalf of 
every mis-sionaiy. that th'’y will loyally ooperato 
witli the Qovemment. This summer, I roreivcu a 
rommimicaiion from Government to tho elTect that 
'll I did not coaso atlcndioB political mcetiuBa. Uicy 
would rximplain against mo to my Board ami 
would withdraw tlio Qovcrnmcnl grant, which la 
l«mB given to iho hich scliool with winch I am 
connected. Tlicy said that they had no chanro to 
make .against me other than that 1 had attended 
such meetings, but they considered Itliis to bo a 
violation of tho Board’s undertaklDg. Thty titn 
ohjcclrd io viy having ottendai such mcetingt or 
haie to do tr\lh iridou' rtniarriage. the of 

risie irstrtc/ion.i awl Ilindu'XfuslJni unity, on the 
ground that these all have polilical wiplieationa. I 
oallcd attention to tho fact that the mcctinus which 
I attended dealing w-ith these matters, wero ad- 
dressed to tho people and not to tho Qovernm^t. 
but evidently Uio Oovemment mako no distinc- 
tions. titalica ours). 

This letter Rtvos the same impression of 
tho oQlclal attitude towards social reform 
as tho following passage from a speech of 
llrs. Wood in America published in our 
last issue, page 282 : — 

Three times represeotaUve bodies of Indian 
women and : men in 1925, 1020, and 1927 bavo 
demanded the raisins of the laeo of marrigae, and 
each time the Government of India luxe turned 
down the application. 


Councils and the Simon Commission 

The elected members of Councils represent 
the country to some extent, though not at 
all completely. But the official and nominated 
members do not at all represent the conotry. 
It is mainly with tho votes of the latter that 
-theOoveroiueot has succeedod in getting some 
provincial Councils and the Council of State 
to appoint committees to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission. Therefore, tho cry that 
'India has given np her resolve to boycott 
the Commission and will in tho main co- 
• operate with it has no foundation in fact 


Irrigation in Bengal 
Sit William Wilcocks, the inigatioa 
engineer of Egyptian fame, who was criticised 
British and. Indian supporters of 
?! *«>eation; in Bengal, sticks 
•to his assertion that the so-called'dead rivers 


of Bengal aro really neglected canals. Says he, 
in part, in fwlian Engineering 

3fr. Thompson uya. that iny iJcM have 
formed in the delta ot tho Nile which flows into 
a Udcicss aud lias a uacatcr sIoimj Uun me 
Ganges; and that in cousoquen^, X was raisic^ 
I survcynl, levelled and worked for Ihrco ywr® 
in tho Tigris-Euphratcs delta, wJicro tho nvm 
tiavo a Kontlcr slojto llian the Ganges and flow 
into iho l'cn»iaQ Gulf with its ll-fool tide. I 
no mistake. IIo says that I fell into tho 
Dr. itentlcy and was led about by him. Ur. 
Bentley kindly accompanied mo to places lUeu 
by myself. I know my profession and did not 
wasto my Hrao in futile sludias at tho tails of tue 
livers but spent it profitably at tho head ot Uio 
canals. Wo liavo a saying m Egypt: ■’DoMa 
tlsh begin to go bad at tho head or at tho tail ( 
U is a saying w'orthy of the typical irrig.atca 
country of the world. Oau has only to comp:^ 
tho oruercil alignment of tho Bengal canals with 
tho tanglod mess south-east of tandpur and cast 
of Bansal to see that (ho Bcngat canais wero 
originally artificial and that that funny mess where 
Mr. Thompson wished mo to wasto my timo is 
natural. 

1 talked about no “permanent ribs”. I havo 
never heard of such things. Hcooel’a maps lay 
on my tablo and wero always referred to by me. 
They support me. There Is as much chance of .tho 
.'Chogi having been (ho mam stream of the ancie&t 
fodma or Gauges as thero is of tho Ganges 
haviog coco flowed up tho Damodar river. X.ow 
^urc Mr. Thompson of (hat. iJo possibly thiaks 
1 did not go deeply enough into tho ruranos. 
I iiuotcd tho 5Ubabharat. X slmll now quot^ 
from memory, tho Itamayon. This old classic 
tells us tnat when 50,000 of tho Kicks 
snbjccts. working with their hands, could not bnng 
tho Qaoges southwards, his grandsoo Bbogiratn 
working with bis brain brought it down all right. 
All these so-called dead rivers are as surely 
neglected canals os they will one day bo life- 
Riviog streams. 

So long as British prodominanco_ lasts “tho 
so-called dead rivers” of Bengal will not bo 
’‘fifo-giviog streams,” because British exploiters 
do not expect to got wheat and cottou from 
this part of tho country. 


Coastal Traffic Bill 

Two years ago Mr. K. C. Noogy introduced 
the coastal traffic bill in the Legislative 
Assembly. This time he allowed Mr. Sarabbai 
Haji to move it there. This Mr. Haji did 
in a masterly and comprehensive speech, 
meeting all objections. The Bill has 
b»ea referred to a Select Committee. la 
tho course of the debate on the bill. 
Sir James Simpson, representative of tho 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in the 
Assembly, said :77- ,[_r ^ ,, 
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Mr. Hail vas only a paid serrant of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, which woold 
benefit mostly by the Bill. It would have been 
preferable t]jat the Bill should hare been spon- 
sored by a less interested person. 

Sir James also said that ‘‘_^Scindia’' was, a 
member of the Conference of Shipping Companies 
participating in coastal trade and it was not for 
31r. Uaji, a paid servant of that Company,, to 
decry the existing monopoly. It was an iU*wrd 
that fonlpd its own nest. 

Mr. Edji’s Biil would not encourage Indian 
Shipping any way. Dispassionately analysed it 
boiled down to tepresent the cupidity of Indian 
capitalists to gain nnfair advantage at the cost of 
European traders. Finally he asked the House to 
play the game. 

Following Sir James Simpson, Hr. K. C. 
Neogy gave a &pinted reply. 

Mr. Neogy said that he looked to the Indian 
Tear Book to find who this Simpson was There 
was one Simpson, 0. 1. E . who got a Police 
medal. The previoaa speaker did not Mswer to 
that description. Se next consulted Thackers 
Daectoty. but ttere were forty-five Simpsons. 

The President— Order, Order. What has that 
got to do with the Bill ? 

Mr* Neogy:— I am referring into them becaoM 
personal factora have been brought into the 
argument in this House. I find there is one 
Sit James Simpson serving in certain European fii^ 
who are agents of lour or five Shipping Companies. 
To my mind this paid servant is the particular 
gentleman to the House. He represents the 
Eutopeaa Chambers in which is represented that 
British Shipping Company, the Inchcape gang. 

Continning. the speaker said that be himself 
bronght the Bill iu the House two years ago and 
it was also ballolted bat m order to oblige the 
Ooremment be did not pursue the measure, 
because the Government wanted to know where 
they stood. This time he allowed Mr. Haji 
to move it, because he knew of it better than 
the speaker. They were in the Bouse in a 
representative capacity and what they w^ in 
private life, had got nothing to do with the 
question th^ had to deal with in the House 
(bear, bear]. Continuing, the speaker said that be 
had been in the House for more than seven years 
but he never heard such a disgraceful speera as 
that whichwas delivered with referenceto Mr. Uaii. 

Play the ganse, said Sir Simpson”, went on Mr. 
Nwgy. ‘ What game? TheBntishgame ? Let ns see 
what ibe spiritual fathers of Sir James Simpson 
did in the past in referenc*’ to the ciuestion.” 

The speaker then read extracts from the 
reports ol , the Directors of the East India 
Company m which they declared their nneom- 
protaisiDg opposition to tho employment ol 
Indian ships for carrying goods to England. 
This is the British game, this is the game to 
which the Hon’ble gentleman refers'’ (cheers). 


Talk of Equal Rights 

In the coarse of bis speech Sir James 
Simpson claimed as a “British Indian National 
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no special privileges bat equal rights with the 
SODS of the soil. I claim nothing more and 
will accept nothing less.” 

Sir James next read from the report of the 
Nehru Committee that , the British community 
need not be apprehensive of their legitimate 
interests and appealed to Pandit MoUlal Nehru as 
the author of the report to redeem the promise 
contained in the report. The vote of the leader 
of tho oppositiou on the Bill would be a test of 
(he genameness of tho assarauoo extended to the 
Bntish community la the Nehru Report. 


Pandit Motilal Nebra said in reply ; 

The Hoa’bla Member for the 

Chambers has paid me the compliment of qnotmg 
from the Constitution Report and inviting me to 
go into the lobby with him. I am prepared to 
make him a sporting offer I am prepared to 
consider his invitation if the Hoa’bla Member’s 
constitneacy is prepared to accept here and to-day 
the teoert of the Conshtntion Committee and 
accept Dominion Statns (cbeersb 

The Hon’ble Member, Sir, spoke of the glory 
of India It would be more appropriate to call it 
(be glory of Ansiolndia. I use it in a large 
sense the term. I saw what this glory means 
when I went to Oanhati up the river Hooghly. 
I came across palatial residences of jute kings 
on the one hand and only a few mlfes farther 
across the misery of the Indians who work 
hw them. They were ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
protected from wind and rain* 

How Bftmsa Riouts webb AcQCiaia) 

Sir James talked of British rights in coastal 
trade. How was that right acquired? No reply 
had beeo given to the long indictment of Mr 
Uaii as to bow Indian Shipping had been ruthless- 
ly strangled. Sir James talked of British rights 
m coal. >ute, coffee, tea aud oil indnstnes That 
was a tragedy of the situation that in all these 
indnstnes the non-Indians dominated. Sir James 
also talked about equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties. I would ask the Member 'Had we any 
opportunities ’? 

Sir James : Yes 

Pandit Motilal ; No. What about the hundred 
and more tales which we can tell of the ruthless 
repression of industries and commerce of India? 
These taunts of discrimination have no application 
nodec the present consticution under which there 
is any amonnt of discriminatory legislation. Have 
membere of the European group ever stood by the 
Indian Nationals when laws were passed forging 
fetters on the Indians or when attempts were 
made by secnons of this House to have those laws 
removed from the Statute Book? On every 
possible OQcasioa the ladiaus have been dis- 
cnmia^ed against in all conceivable walk of life 
without a word of protest from the European 
group. 


Need op NanoxAt. Mekcamtile Mawnk. 

Gootinnmg Pandit Motilal said that Sir James 
had claimed national rights. National rights -went 
with citirenship. If and when the British subjects 
now exploiting India attained fnll nghts otBriti 
Indian citizenship under Dominion Statns tt 
they would be able to claim national ric' 
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And what were national ntfiits? They did 
not escludo creation of a Natioml Mcrraolile 
Marine. Mc-rcantilo Marino was a second lino of 
naval defence. It was therefore, cwcntial that 
a merchant licet of Uio conntry must ho entirely 
national. Ho was reminded of Col. Crawford’a 
taunt that tbo Indians were not capable of natioQ:iI 
defence when the Indians had been disarmed 
and emasculated under tlie Government’s action. 
Similarly after tho Indian ehippina had Ircco 
throttled bv all means they talked of competition 
and open figbt. Indian opinion onlj’ wanted that 
after Indian shipping had been ruthlessly 
suppressed it should bo put on its feet so that 
it might also bo able to function. 

Not a KxaAt, McAsrnp. 

Continuin;; Pandit Motilal said tliat ha did not 
consider the Bill to be racia'ly discriminatoir. 
No single section of the community had a riuht 
to say that they wanted perpetuation of aoctionai 
monopoly to tho detriment of the entire n-ational 
interests. Tho Legislature mast legislate for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. If,m 
making legislation in national interests one sechon 
of the community suffered it was inevitable and 
unavoidable. 


Prof. C. V. Raman’s Latest Discovery 

Aocording to a oontribatioo published 
in The Statesman, which contains some non* 
soientiSo adjectives, < 

Physicists thronghout the world are deeply In* 
terested in the discovery, at Calcutta, of a new 
radiation>etTdct. The Rimametlect. as it is called 
after its discoverer, is the most'discussed (joeshoo 
in physics ti^ay. Numerous papers and reports 
dealing with it have already appeared in the 
scientifio journals and the foremost centres of 
research in Europe have taken un the study of the 
new phenomenon. The degree of interest aronsed 
by the discovery is indicated bv the fact that a 
leacUng German scientific periodical devotes some 
twenty columns to a report on the new Effect. 

The discovery made by Prof. Raman is that 
when light fills upon molecules of matter and is 
scattered by them, a remarkaUe cliaoge occora. 
which is most readily perceived by observing the 
scattered light through a prismatic spectroscope. 

Effect ExPLAiaTo 

For the purpose of these experiments it is most 
convenient to use as scarce of light, a mercuiy* 

S ur lamp. This gives a very intense white 
which: when examined through a prism, ap- 
pears resolved into a spectrum containing a 
few bright lines of different colours, a bright 
indigo line, a blue line, a green line and 
two yellow lines. When the light from such a 
lamp passes through a transparent liquid or solid 
such as -water or ice. the light scattered wi^n 
the substances when observed through a prism 
IS found to show a number of new lines not pre- 
sent in the light of the mercury arc itself. 

iihenomenon. is exhibited by all 
o^thfl and the numbra 

Munces. differ^S 


As regards tho field of research opened cp 
by this discovery, tho wrilor says 

Apart from tho fundamental iatorest of the 
radiation-nroccss revealed by tho discovery of tne 
Raman-cfTect, the study of the new spectra thus 

( iroduccd opens up a wonderful field of research 
or tho iavcstigation of tho constitution of inolo- 
cates and of matter generally, and of its ontlml 
properties. So great is this field that Prof. R* «■ 
Wood . a very distinguished Foreign Member of 
fho Royal Society of London, in cabling to the 
Editor of XaUirs confirming tho Raman- 
cfl'*ict, characterizes it as "a surprising and 
brilliant discovery' witli Immense potentialities.” 


The State of Scientifio Knowledge in India 

When Western scientists confirna and 
accopt tho conclusions of Indian scientists, 
Indians aro naturally gratifiod. Tho practice 
of mutual tostinj; dad recognition exists also 
among Western scientists themselves. Owing 
to tho pre-emiDDDCO of tho West in science, 
it is necessary in tho case of India to have 
oar scientist’s original work boiog tested and 
confirmed by occidental men of sclonce. 
But (his necessity cannot be a sonrea of 
prido to us, nor increase ocr sclf-respcot. 
Even small European nations, like the 
Danes, tbe Dutch, tbo Norwegians, do not 
depend entirely on the approval of scientists 
of other nations fox confidence in their own 
work. The case is otherwise with Indians. 
The backward state of scientifio education and 
knowledge in India accounts for this diflerence. 
Next to the achievement of universal literacy, 
both the state and the people in India must 
make tbe widest spread of scientifio know- 
ledge, from the primary stage upwards, _ one 
of the main aims of the Indian educational 
movement. The habit of observation and 
experiment, and of research at the proper 
stage, must be sedulously fostered. Then 
in course of time may India expect to be 
as self-reliant in science as other civilized 
conntries. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Mission 

For political and economic reasons, those 
who are interested in keeping India politically 
enslaved and economically backward and 
noorganized have long carried on a libellous 
propaganda against this conntry themselves 
or by paid agents. Latterly this propaganda 
has become particnlarly venomous. Indian 
journalists and authors have been trying 
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to coanteract tbc eilects of this continaoDS 
campaigD of calataay. It is necessary to 
do this work abroad in person by word of 
month ilso. By her gifts of oratory and 
poetry, by her conrage, and by vitlne of 
her position as au ez-president of the 
Indian National Congress, Mrs. Naidn is fit to 
do this work. She herself is an embodied re* 
fataUoQ of many of the worst things said 
of India concerning the position of women 
here. It is not contended that their position 
IS all that it ought to be. They bare still 
many disabilities and are sometimes sobiected 
to cmel wrongs. Hat their position is not 
as bad as it has been painted. Mrs. Naido's 
example shows that it is feasible for an Indian 
woman to rise to the highest non-official 
ciTic position, to become a distingnished 
orator and a recognised poet, to successfolly 
play the role of reconciler between races and 
creeds and to be offered the highest academic 
distinction honorts causa, wbich she declined. 

She will not, of coarse, eater into any 
coottorersy with any slanderer of India. Her 
speeches and her poems, recited by herself, 
will suffice to gire an idea of what Indian 
society stands for, and thereby make ber 
motherland respected. 

Mrs. Naida has declared that she is going 
abroad, not as mendicant, bnt to assert 
India’s national hononi. 


Baieiucrats as Defenders 
of lodiaa Faiths 

One of the fnnniest arguments advanced 
from the official side in snpport of the Pnblic 
Safety £iif was that if was intended fo protect 
tbe Hindu and Islamic faiths from tbe 
onslaughts of Bolshevism. So even tbe Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy can, for their own 
purposes, raise tbe mob cry of religion in 
danger ! 

If these defenders or would-be defenders 
of Indian faiths be sincere in their pio- 
testatiops, why do they not deport tbe army 
of foreign Christian missionaries before seek- 
mg to expel some stray communists from 
the country ? For, it is the openly avowed 
direct object of these foreign missionari^ to 
undermine tbe faith of Uindns and Moslems 
in their religions in order to convert them 
to Christianity, whereas Bolshevism has no 
such object. It must not be nnderstood 
that ue want Christian missionaries to be 
deported. Their work in India has benefited 


directly and indirectly. They have as much 
right to bo in every country as the followers 
of other faiths bare though the right of 
Hindus, Moslems and Indian Christians to 
go to and live and work is denied in many 
a Christian land. 

Lala Laj'pat 'Rai gave utterance to some 
home truths on the love of Indian religions 
professed by the bureaucracy and Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, when be said m the course of 
his very telling speech • 

I am quite prepared to admit that commnnism 
and impenalism stand at two opposite poles. I 
have absolutely no doubt that the success ct 
commoDism m this world will mean tbe destme- 
tiOQ of all empires. I am, therefore, satisfied that 
this eUort on the part of this Governmeot and on 
the port of my capitalist friends is perfectly 
natural. They want to suppress communism. But 
why bhcnld they say that they are doing it in the 
iDtecests of this country? why import into this 
discussion matters which are not included m the 
Bill Itself? My fnend the Hon. tbe Home Member 
and also Sir Ban Sisgb Gour waxed eloquent 
upon (be protection of religiCD 

Sir Uan Singh Qour talking of religion 1 
That was quite a enrprise to me. because only 
a few months ago I read a document signed by 
that gentleman m which he framed the constitu- 
tion of a league for modernising India which 
asked all lodums to adopt all western methods 
and do away with religion altogether. I know he 
will deny it. because he is accustomed to doing 
that. 

Sir Uan Singh Gour . Can my friend pro- 
duce that document 

Lala LojpaC I6n Yes, I will, jUst as l 
produced a telegram which he sent to me in 
favour pf tbe boycott of the Simon Commission 
and the sending of which he denied when I 
quoted it from memory. He has got into that 
habit and we on this side of the House have 
ceased to take bun seiiuualy, either when, he 
opposes or when be supports us. Therefore, it is 
a surpnse to me to hear Sir Han Singh Gour 

K ' adiDg for this Bill m the name of religion. 

0 not know what his religion is. There is a 
telision known as Mammon worship ; there is a 
ri'ligioD of God worship, which, of course, pious 
Hmdus and Mussalmans follow. I do not believe 
that be follows any God worship. He follows 
Mammon worship, ^knd then again, the British 
Government talking of the protection of religion 
in this country! Why, they have destroyed the 
vc^ foundations of religion in this country by 
Uieir very existence and by allowing forces to 
work m this country which are anti-religions. 
Keligion has different meanings. Even com- 
mnnista believe and allege that Bolshevism is 
a religion. If that is the meaning to ba attached 
to relunou. then perhaps my fnend is perfectly 
religious and 1 am prepared ito apologue for 
saying he has no religion. Religion has different 
fonns What form was meant when an appeal 
was made to the Hindus and Mussalmans of this 
Boose to rouse tUeir passions on behalf of reli- - 
gum because the communists attacked their 
religion ? Well, Sir, it the communists attac. 
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any rcligioo they attack tbo convcntioaai Christian 
rcliRioD. They do not attack rciitriou altogether, 
and as 1 have uid, they do not attack every 
organized form of Kovernment 

Mr. Lajpat Rai concluded hy suBgestinir 
tbo deportation of all eiploiters. 

Wo wish all foroionors to IcAvo Uiia country 
and leave us free. Wo will alwaj’s welcome them 
as friends, except when they want to como hero as 
exploiters : then wo would wish them to leave 
and would be willing to ])ay their passages and 
something more. Wo are prepared to givo them 
any money they want if they will leave us freo 
to fight out our own iwttles. You talk o! protect- 
ing these labonreis. We don’t want any of yonr 
protection. All wo want is freedom to develop 
ourselves on our own lines, even to fight among 
ourselves, if necessary. Give us that fre^oui and 
CO away. We do not want your protection. Yon 
have como to make rtloney. money, Sir, money. 
You havo come to fill your pockets with out 
hard-earned money. Oar hard-earned money ail 
goes into Uie pockets of foreign capitalists and 
foreign exploiters. Wo understand all these 
tactics, wo understand all these disguises and 
devices. 


ludiau Boys and the Sea 

The attention of Indian parents and other 
guardians of boys is drawn to the fact that, 
like last year, a batch of boys is to be 
selected for troiuing in tbe Dufferin, tiie 
first training ship of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. It is a very small beginning. But 
advantage should be taken of it in order 
that in future Indians may own sea-going 
vessels manned entirely by their coontrymeo. 
La.st year 30 cadets were selected from all 
over India. Candidates for training must be 
between the ages of 13 and 16 on September 
15, 1928, and must have received school 
edneatioD up to the lower secondary standard, 
i. e., three standards below the tnatiicnlation. 
There is a qnalifying examination in English 
and a medical examination with special 
reference to eye-sight Tbe course of tnuoing 
lasts for three years and the fees payable 
are Bs. 50 a month for each month of 
training on the ship. The last date lor 
receiving applications is the 6th of October, 
1928. The qualifying examination will bo 
held about the first of December. If any 
further information be required, it may be 
obtained by sending for a prospectus to the 
^ptam Superintendent, I. M. M. T. S. 
Du/Tmn, Mazagaon Pier. Bombay, together 
witli a remittance of one rupee. 


Appointraonta on tlio Railway Board 

In aswor to a question askod^ by Mr, Jam- 
nados Jlohta, Sir George Rainy, tlw Cora* 
iQorco Member, is reported to Imvo said ; 

“AppoiottncDta on the Railway Board are not 
reserved for Indians. At tbo Umo of anpoiatiDg 
the succo.'i-'ior of Sir Austen lladow tho claims oi 
Indian officers will bo fully considered, but the 
final choice must be guided by tho consideraUon 
of fitness alone, irrespective of raco or naUon- 
allly.” 

If anybody says that appointmoots to high 
posts, in tho Railway or other Departments, 
havo boon mado, aro made or will bo made 
(during British predominance) according to 
fitness nIoDC, irrespective of raco or nation- 
ality, ho says what is not truo. As regards 
tbo Railway Board, tbo patent fact is that 
DO Indian has up till now been appointed on 
it It is not trno that this has been due 
to tho utter absence of qualified Indians. 

As regards fitness, the abstract principio 
laid down by Sir (ieorge Rainy that tbe 
fittest must bo appointed, irrespoctivo of 
race or nationality, is not acted upon in 
any country so far as foreigners ora 
concerned. Thoro are many vacancies every 
year and month in every Western country 
for which the fittest men may belong to 
foreign nations. But generally each country 
chooses some fit men from its own nationals, 
though they may not be the fittest considering 
mankind as a whole. It is only whoa uo 
mao sufficiently qualified for some particular 
kind of work can bo found among the nation- 
als of a country that some qnalified foreigner 
is appointed in Enropean countries, American 
couotries. Japan, etc. The practice in India 
should be exactly tho same. If an Indian 
is competent to discharge tbe duties of some 
office and U the fittest among Indians for 
doing sneh work, iie should be appoinled to 
it, oven though he may not be the fittest in 
the British Empire or in tbe world. In the 
abstract, tbe ideal thing would be to ransack 
tbe whole world for tho fittest man, every 
time a post falls vacant But no nation pursue 
or can pursue this ideal. So, there is no reason 
why an abstract principle should bo used 
in India as a cloak to hide tbe ugly naked 
fact that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy want 
alt the fat jobs for themselves to tbe exclu- 
sion of the permanent inhabitants of tbe 
country, as far as they can. 
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Eicial Discriminatioo in Biilways 

It is not merely as regards appoiatmenU 
ca the Railnaj Board that lodiaas are 
discrimiaated against. 

Racial discriminatiOQ exists tbraughoot 
all grades of appoiotments, except those io 
Tfhich the pa; is such as ^111 oot attract 
the least qaalidcd AoglO'Iaduns and British- 
ers. The attcQtioQ of the Goveromeat has 
been dra\Ta to such dlscrimioatioD aod it has 
been officially admitted more than once ; 
but it has not yet bcGO knocked on the head. 
A fetr figures from the raihray administra- 
t\ou report ior rriW show the nature 

and extent of the eril. 

As many as 78'B per cent, of the higher 
posts are occapied by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and oaly 21'2 per cent, by Indians. 
In the aabordinato serrices '0'4 per cent, 
ol the posts are held by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indiana and Sd.G per cent, by Indians. 
Yet the number of qualified lodians for 
both the higher and the lower services 
is vastly greater thaa the oumbet of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans in India having the 
same qualifications. 

Racial discriminatiou exists in the 
appointment of guards, for example. The 
general practice is to appoint lodians to grade 
II and Anglo-Indians and Europeans to 
grade I initially. Similar discrimioatioo is 
made in the appointment of ticket collectors, 
engine drivers, firemen, charge men, elec- 
tricians and permanent way inspectors. 

Racial discrimination exists as regards 
the arrangements and grants for the educa- 
tion of the children of Aoglo-Indtao and 
European employees and of those of Indian 
employees. For example, the East Indian 
Railway makes a grant of Bs. 1,34,000 to 
the Oakgrove school alone, meant for Anglo- 
Indian and European cbildten ; but the highest 
grant made by it to any Indian ecbool is 
Ils. 4.500, and the total grant made to all 
Indian schools taken together is Bs. 14.700. 
There is provision lor the education of 
Anglo-Indian and European girls, but none 
for that of Indian girls. 

As regards medical relief, separate blocks 
are provided for the two classes of patients, 
the senior officer attending to the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, . the junior to 
Indians. 

Most of the fines are paid by Indians 
but the proceeds. are spent mostly on Boro- 
pean institutes for recreation. Christmas 


passes are issued only to Christians. Passes 
are occasiooatly issued only to ministers 
of the Christian religion but not to Hindu 
and Muslim religious teachers. 


Dr. Sudhiudra, Bose ou the Hiudu 
University 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose has seen much of 
tbo world, much of educational institutions,* 
and ts faimsolf a lecturer io a State Univer- 
sity in Amsricx Ills opioioo on iinivcrsitics 
is. therefore, worthy of attention. In the 
course of an article on the Hindu Univer- 
sity, scot by him from Naples to Ihe East 
Bettgal Times of Dacca, he says 

Dunng my recent visit to India, the one 
remark which T heard irom the Government 
officials and ADglo-foclians more freqaently than 
another was that Indians lack the power of 
oncaoization and administration. Are these 
critics ahvays nebt 

Men of great administrative gifts are seldom 
to be found in unlimited quantities m any country, 
and (hey can hardly be looked for m a subject 
conotry «i 1 b its many inbibilions and restricted 
^poruinities I can. however, point to the Hindu 
University, which I visited not long asp. as an 
eloquent refutation of the charge that all Indians 
lack administrative abilities. This great educational 
enterpr^e at Benares, which marked an epoch 
in the history of Indian education, was organued 
by Indians and administrated by Indians. It 
BD 0 W 8 what ludians are capable of doing when 
they have half a chance. 

As a member of tbo instructional staff of one 
of the targest State Universities of Amenca, I 
have bad considerable opportunities during the 
last hltecQ years to come in contact with many 
of the leading American educators. It is. however, 
my opinion that Pandit Madan Mohan 2Ialavyia, 
the present Yice-Ciismcellor of the Benares 
Ilindn University, will rank high in any group 
of Ampiican educational statesmen. Uis passion 
is for education . bat he is not a mere visionary. 
A talk with him will convince even a hardboilM 
Anglo-Indian how vigoronsly and incisively and 
sensibly he has dealt with every situation and 
problem arising oat of the Hinda Uaivcrsitv 
[daring tbo past few years. Uo is a far-sighted, 
warm-hearted, and loveable man. Malaviya, to 
107 mind, stands at par m diplomatio and admims- 
tralive ability with the host captains of education 
that America or Europe can show. 

As regards the education the studeuts, 
all of whom are nof Hindus, roceive here, 
Ur. Boso says : — 

The Hindu University, which is attempting to 
oombine the aucient and honored culture of ludia 
ynth Uie modern sdeaco of Europe and America 
lOast go on. It grants u a., u. a., u (.a. degrees in 
almost all the Arts and Bcicnce subjects taught at 
other Indiaa Universities. X'erhaps that is oot 
aayuur a great deal. But the high standard 
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has niaintaiucJ in applic’<l ScicnctJ— Technical ami 
Klectrical EDsinecrinir. Mctallumy. ilinim? .ami 
Industrial Chemistry dcroacds special recoKUitnn. 

The lahoratones, woiksbop and eollcKca. lur- 
ticularly the new women’s collcso. which are doioB 
such a vast amount of stood to brins; India in Imo 
^\Uh the rest of the prosiic&sive \Norld, should not 
bo cilpplcd for lack of snfhcient funds. 


Chinese Nationalist Programmo for the 
Bevclopmeut of Army and Navy 


On July 18th Marshal Chiaug Kai Shek in 
an address to tho Chinese students in Pokm/f 
emphasised tbo need of abolition of unequal 
treaties between China and other nations. Ho 
exhorted the Chinese students that "in onicr 
io free the cowitni from Jmpcriali&t aggres- 
sion they should prepare themselrcs attd 
iahe tip military training." _ It is the^^ambi- 
tion of the Chinese nationalists that "in 15 
years China uill have an Army and Navy 
equal to any in the tcorld." 

Chinese nationalists are determined fo 
spread military education among the students. 
This, is evident from the following despatch : 


Shanchai. Jane. 1 The Students’ Union has 
decided to hold a review of the Military Cadets 
Corns in Shanahai shortly, when imhtary author- 
ities at Shanghai will be invited to cive instructions. 
Up to the present about 40.000 students have 
joined the Military Cadets Corp and they are 
receiving rigid military tr^nioR every day. 


The Chinese Nationalists have the pro- 
gramme that within 15 years their national 
army and navy will be second to none, 
whereas the British masters of India are 
content with spreading the lie that the 
indian people are not able to develop military 
leadership to undertake the responsibility of 
Indian National Defence. While the Chinese 
Nationalists are doing their best to rouse 
the martial spirit of the nation and spreading 
military education, the British authorities 
have refused to carry into action the meagre 
recommendatious of the Skeen Committee 
towards the nationalisation of the Indian 
Array. 

T. D., 


An American Estimate of the Activities 
of the League of Nations 


Ihe Xation CNew York) of June 20th. 

thefoIlowinE 

SlSm, “1 I-=»8UB 


“As a sort of loud-speaker for hltio nations 
with a tfrievauco the League of Nationi is a 
succca-. As a machinery for scttlmg biUer 
inlcroalional disputes it serves chiefly as .an 
cln:trto fan, cooling lieate<l disputants and blowing 
on some of tnc vapour. Tiio .recent session of it> 
Council alTordcd a whole .series of examples of its 
talents and shoctcoinmBS. For live years UuDgaiJ' 
and liuinania liave been making faces at each other 
over the question of compensation for tlio lIuoKa- 
rian “opiaata”— tbo Magyar landlonls. who 
rctmoed both their Hungarian citircnship and 
their Transylvanian landholdings when that 
province was transferred by treaty to Humania- 
Thcy object to iho Rumanian law dividing up 
iho great estates. The League has proposed 
Kolutioa after RoJutiou— everj' one of which either 
Rumanu or Hungary has turned down. Again 
the League has failed to Bolvo the problem, and 
now inritc-s Uio disputants to settio it face to 
faco-.Oa the other hand, the League machinery 
has aired the question before all Europe and 
given both sides a chaace to calm down. 

It is when one of the parties to a dispute is 
clearly stronger that matters are worst, i^oland 
by sheer brute force denod the League seven 
years ago and seized Vilpa : she is still in 
possession, and strong enough to retain possession. 
So Austen Chsmberiiua and (he other high priest? 
of tbo Iveague direct their renioachcs against 
intraosigent little Lithuania. Similarly Iq the- 
quesuon of the arms seized on the llangarion 
troDtior. They were shipped, in plain vioiation 
of the Treaty of the Trianon, by Italy, which is 
not reprimanded or even mentioned, to Hungary, 
which gets oJT with a mild slap on the wnst in 
the form of a not-guilty-bat-don’t-do-lUagain 
verdict. If the Little Entente, which fears an 
armed Hungary, had been stronger, the rebuke 
would, wo suspect, have been sharper,” 

There is much truth in the above 
statement. T. D. 


A- Curious Comparieoa between Dominion. 
Status and Independence 

Tile following is the Week's contribution- 
to the controversy relating to the goal of 
iodependence and dominion status : 

If a man like Mahatma Gandhi, whom no one- 
can accuse of weakness, can accept and approve- 
of the Nehru scheme with all its implications, wo 
need not worry about what the Sbaukat Alis or 
even Srinivasa Iyengars may be saying. We- 
are not of those -^vno barter the substance for the 
shadow. Why be slaves to words? Egypt is 
supposed to have an independent status. Canada 
18 but a dominion. Rut is there a man in his 
Isen^a who would prefer Egyptian independence 
to Canada’s dependence ? Dominion status is- 
independence for all practical purposes witft 
.security thrown in-rsecurily which is of no small 
lynportance during the transitional peiiod when 
In^ will be engaged in consolidating her 
aef<mcc8. But apart from motives of expediency, 
-■wo hold that India by remaining in the ledeiatioo 
01 the iintish Commonwealth wiu bo more- in linff’ 
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wtlj the nonaal development ol world polity, 
which increasmglv tends to co-ordination.— not 
the isolation— of the peoples and nations of the 
world. 

Seriotia noUca need not be taken ot the 
Catholic jonmars personalities ; — every opinion 
held by Gandhiji is not necessarily to be pre- 
ferred to every opinion held by persons of 
lesser celebrity. Let ns attend to its argument 
Why does it take Egypt as the type of an 
independent conntry ? It is not really 
independent. Had it taken France or Japan 
(or purposes of cotopaTison, conld it have 
said, “Is there a man in bis senses who woald 
prefer French or Japanase independence to 
Canada’s dependence ?" 

For oniselves, we certainly prefer the 
goal of independence to that of dominion 
status. Bat as dominion status lhat of 
Camda ic eqaivalent to indepeodeace m most 
roatlera. and as it mnst nlUvnately either lead 
to independence or be exactly equal to it, 
we do not quarrel about words with those 
who are for dominion status. Nor do we 
thlak the argumcat from security and the 
normal development of world polity entirely 
negligible. At the same time, no one shonld 
shat bis eyes to the fact that tbo argument 
(toia security may breed a sense of false 
security and keep the Indian nation weak by 
taking away the main incentive to developing 
its full strength for sel^defence. Dominion 
status, if properly used, may be good for “the 
transitional period,” bat there noold be no 
need for it afterwards. As for “co-ordination,” 
are even the small independent nations of 
the world dying to be included in the 
British Empire? 


The Bengal Students’ Conference 
In this conntry the success of conferences 
is judged by the number and emotionalism 
of the audience, the quality of the presiden- 
tial address and other speeches, the nature 
of the ideals and objects indicated in the 
resolution^, and tbo degree of orderliness 
which marks the proceedings. Judged by 
all these standards, the Bengal Students’ 
Conference was a great success, if the 
newspaper reports of its meetings are correct 
But a conference can be called a real 
success only if it bears good fruit So for 
the present judgment must be reserved. 

It was a good idea to get the Conference 
opened by the Rev. Dr. Urquhart, Tice- 


Gbaocellor of the Calcutta ’University, who 
said io the course of his speech : — 


Ton are here to prepare yourselves for life, 
to be ready to take your places as leaders of the 
community. Do not too hastily bring that period 
of preparation to an end, and rush into actions 
which you have not had the opportunity of 
sufficiently considering. This is your tune for 
pondering over problems, and discovering the lest 
means of solving them. It is not the titno for 
you to rush into action before you have found 
the solution Nor should any others condescend 
to make use of yon before you have arrived at 
independent and free judgment for > ourselves. 
If you chensh this spirit you will without doubt 
amve at a solution of your problems, but only 
if you cultivate this spint jou may find wavs of 
activity whicii are at present hidden from the 
eyes of those who are older, and I would say that 
when, under the guidance of Gad and in the ex- 
ercise of your own power of deliberalion, you do 
discover these wsvs it should not be the part . of 
your seniors to create obstacles to your cotenog 
on these hitherto untried wavs Meanwhilo,, >o all 
freedom of thought, m all discipline of spint, la 
all respect for the past consideration of the 
present and loyalty to the future, prepare, prepare, 
prepare for the days of action which will come 
to you at a later stage of vour life, when yon 
will be sent out irota this Uoiveraity to become 
the responsible leaders of your conntry m its 
progress towards all that is true and beautiful 
and good. Prepare. I say. with open mind. 
Prove all things and hold fast to yonr souls that 
wbidi IS good. “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things aro of good report— think on these things”— 
Ibink about them calmly, but also with enthusiasm 
for individual and social ideals , deliberate upon 
tliem. make them yonr own and so live acrordiug 
to (hem that your coualiy will be the better for 
your conferring together. 


No exception can be taken to these words, 
of wise cooDsel and none has been taken even 
by those papers which have ridicnled discip- 
line and the idea that the life of students 
is a period of preparation. Pablio memory 
IS said to be proverbially short Still some 
may remember what showers of abase were 
poured on the devoted head of Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar for laying due stress on 
discipline and preparation for the work of 
life lying ahead fot students, in bis convo- 
cation address. And Professor Sarkar was 
adversely criticized for bis views on tbeNe 
points even by some of the papers generally 
friendly to him, 

'IThat are the reasons ? 

Hr. Pramod Kumar Ghoshal was chosen 
chairman of the reception committee. In a 
students’ conference this hononr should ' ~ 
reserved for some one who is distingn- 
as a student and as a public worl 
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at least as eitlier. Wo are not awaro that 
Mr. Ghoshal is tho best qualified among 
Bengal students in these respects. His 
part in the Presidency College disturbances 
is well known. But that ought not to have 
made him a hero. In tho course of his . 
speech ho laid down tho following duties 
for the Students’ Association 

The Association should carry on a ‘ruthless 
war against the appallins ignorance and illiteracy 
of tho country and make strenuous attempts to 
Reread free primary education .in the country. 
The Association should help m the .epreading 
of sanitary knowledge in villages and improving 
their sanitary condition. It should organise 
co-operative measures for tho betterment of the 
economic conditions of its membera. develop a 
spirit of adventure and enterprise amongst 
them and desire to deviate from the beaten track 
in sear^ of better avenues to happiness and 
prosperity. It should attempt to incolcato 
discipline, sense of duty and an. esprit de con>s 
ansongst its membera by organising and training 
a volunteer corps. It should organise and run on 
proper and up-to-date lines, gymnasiums .for 
physical cuUuro and libraries, debating soaetie^ 
extension lectures for intellectual culture. It 
should organise a new type of journal to pro- 
pagate Us Ideas and encourage new lines of 
thinking. 

It is an ambitions programme, though 
a good one. The students’ resources are 
limited. If they mean business and not 
mere talk, they must begin with a few 
small things. What problem or problems 
will they tackle first ? 

There is nnconscious humour in Ur. 
Gboshai’s address in the words. “It should 
attempt to inculcate discipline.” 

Mr. Ghoshal is right when he says 
“(hat the attempts to portray the stodeots 
as a baud ot political agUatota wotkiuj; 
under the hidden band of Moscow, are bat 
the products of some unbalanced imsgina- 
tion.” But be is not correct in asserting 
that “the recent strikes in some colleges 
were due to a gennine desire on the part 
of stndents to get' redress of some legitimate 
grievances.” They were the first to offend 
and subsequently became tools in the HI- 
concealed bands of some Bengali agitators. 


Pandit Jawaharlal’s Address at the 
Students’ Conference 


Pandit Jawahailal Nehru delivered a fine 
picsidcntial .ddioss at the Bengal Slodents’ 
Conletenno. He declared himself in agreemenl 
With Dr. Uiquhart in counsellioe students 
^ not to tush into action,” for whifh couLd 


neither of tho speakers was howled 
or criticised in tho press. Professor Jaduoath 
Sarkar received different treatment for {filing 
the same advice in different language. 

Tho Pandit rightly characterised the 
dinbrcnccs between tho inhabitants of the 
diffcront provinces of India as comparatirely 
unimportant. 

Strong are the common bonds that tie us. the 
bonds of a common legacy from the past, ot 
common suffering and tho hope of buildms. up 
a great future for this country of yours and .mme- 
And indeed you can carry this comparison a 
littlo further, across the artificial frontiers that 
separate country from country. Wo are told or 
vital differences of race and character. Such 
differences there undoubtedly are. but huw many 
of them are purely accidental duo to climate and 
environment and education and how liable to 
change they are ? You will find that the common 
bond is greater and more vital than the differences, 
though many of us may not realise the fact. 

He went on to say : — 

Youth can think and is not afraid of the conse- 
quences of tboDght. Do not imagine that thought 
is an easy matter or that its consequences are 
trivial Thought is not or should not be afraid 
of ttio wrath of the heavens or the terrors of hell. 
It .13 the most revolutiooary thing on earth. And 
it is because youth dare think and dare act that 
it bolas out the promise of taking out this country 
and this world of ours from the ruts and mire 
ID which they have sunk. 

Are you, yonng men and women of Bengal, 
going to dare think and dare act ? Are you 
nrepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Youth'of tho world, not only to free your country 
from an insolent and alien rule but also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a 
better and happier society ? 

Youth can, no doubt, tbiak. But do most 
of tbs young men and women of Bengal, or 
oven a considerable minority of them, really 
think ? Or do they merely repeat shibboleths, 
parrot-like ? 

Properly equipped, youth, and even age, 
can free India from an insolent and alien 
role and also establish in this unhappy world 
of ours a better and happier society. It is 
no use flattering youth—and we are sure 
Pandit Jawaharlal did not want to do it. 
And, therefore, we feel bound to uttor the 
unpleasant truth that men and women whoso 
only asset is their youth cannot do groat 
things. Nor are those hardworking servarits 
of the world useless whose only dis- 
qualification is that they have boon in this 
world a good many years. 

According to Mr. Nehru, 

National indeiiendenco and perfect freedom to 
develop on lines of our own choosing iS tlie 
essential requisite of all progress. Without.it 
there can be no pclitical or economic or social 
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freedom. But national iodependence should not 
mean for ns merely an addition to the vamoir 
croups of nations. It should be a step towards 
the creation of a world commonwealth of nations 
in which we can assist in the fullest measure 
to bring about world co-operation and world 
harmony. 

He added 


You cannot have a purely political ideal, for 
politics is after all only a small part of life, al* 
thougfa, situated as we are under alien mi», it 
dominates every bianch ol our activity. Yonr 
ideal must be a complete whole and must comprise 
life as it is to-day.— economic, social, as well as 
political. It can only be one of social equality in 
its widest sense and equality of opportunity for 
every one. it la notoriauB that we have ncdther 
of these to-day. 


We. too, stand for socUI equality, equal 
opportanities for all, and an equitable dts* 
tribution of the products of labour. But w© 
are not sure that any of the forms of 
socialism advocated by theorists can bring 
about such a state of things. Of commaolsm 
and the communisU ilr. Nehru says that 
persoually he does nut agree with many of 
the methods of the commuoists and he Is 
hy no means sura to what exteot oonimaoism 
can suit present conditions ia lodia. “I do 
not believe io communism as an ideal of 
society.” 

Hussia has many faults, as other countries 
have. 


Bat iQspite of her many mistakes she sUuds 
to-day as the greatest opponent of Imi^nalisia 
and her record with the nations of the East has 
been just and generous. Id China, Turkey aod 
Persia, of her own free will she gave up her 
valuable lights and concessions, whilst the British 
bombarded the crowded Chinese cities aod killed 
Chinamen by hundreds because they dar^ pro- 
test against British Imperialism. 

In the aty of Tabriz in Persia when (ho 
Kussiaa ambassador first came, he called the 
populace toeetbep and on behalf of the Russian 
nation tendered formal apology for the sms of 
the Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, 
not as a conqueror or a race-proud superior. 
Is it any wonder that she is welcomed ' 

bomo of you may go in after years to foreign 
countnes for your .studies. If you go to Eugland 
yon will .nouce in full measure what race 
prejudice is. If you go to the continent of 
Europe, you will be more welcome, whether yon 
go to riance or Germany or Italy. If any of 
you BO to Russia you will see how racial feeling 
IS utterly absent and the Chinamen who throng 
the Universities of JIoscow are treated just like 
others. 


Some of his final words were 
The Avatars of to-dav are great ideas which 
come to reform the world And the idea of the 
day is, social equality. Let ns listen to it and 
become its instruments to transform the world 
and make U a better place to live in. 


62—15 


Z,ue dingerouslu- Let our elders seek security 
and stability. Our quest must be adventure but 
adventure in a noble enterprise which promises 
to bong peace to the distracted world aud security 
and stability to the millions who have not. 


Should Stadents bs Everything 
but Students ? 

Infants, boys and girls and young men 
and women do not lire in airtight compart- 
ments separated from the rest of the world. 
According to their capacity for understanding 
and being interested in passing events and 
pressing problems, they become interested 
IQ tbiogs, get excited by soma events, 
depressed or elated by some others, and so 
on For this reason, there cannot be and 
ought not to be an “atmosphere of pure study’ 
anywhere It is natural for students to want 
to know all about what is taking place 
around them and even to be actors among 
other actors They should not be blamed for 
Ibis natural desire , rather should they be 
euoouraged to be up-to-date in their general 
ioformatioo But to be well-informed about 
current events and problems and things in 
general is an ideal meant for all, not for 
students alone Stadents have their main 
and special work mst as other kinds of people 
in society have. Peasants, aTtisans, meebantes. 
craftsmen, traders, merchants, teachers, 
lawyers, engineers, physicians, artists, 
scieotists. philosophers, litterateurs, etc, 
have all their special work to do. 
This they generally do, and in addition they 
acquire information regarding the world of 
to-day aod do their duty as citizens. Also 
there may be and ate statesmen and politi- 
cians whose main work lies m the field of 
politics But they are not in sialu pupUlari. 
Are students the only class of people 
who have no duties which entitle them to 
be called students ? Is it because they have 
not got to earn their bread and are main- 
tained by others that they are to bo called 
upon to be everything else but students ^ 
Is the book of nature a useless superfluity ? 
Are extstuig libraries, laboratories musiums, 
demonstration farms, botanical gardens, etc, 
useless lumber ? 

It has become necessary to repeat these 
questions, because whenever students are 
remioded of their main duty, agitators at 
once place before them the supreme duty 
of freeing the country. But in what sense 
is it thar supreme duty and not of every 
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one else ? Wo aro old-fashioned enough to 
believe and assert that the proper duty of 
students is to study. And, of course, like 
other people, they have other duties, which 
are subsidiary. When they leave their schools, 
colleges or universities for good, let thom, 
it they choose and are fit to do so, devote 
them-selves entirely to politics or other kiods 
of social service. 

It IS very far from our thought to suggest 
that students as students ate not all to ho 
social servants. They are certainly to be social 
servants as part of their training but study 
must be their main and special work. Why 
cl‘?0 do they call themselves and allow 
others to call them students ? If they 
do not want to study or if they want to 
givo their studies a subordinate place in 
their scheme of life, they should call them- 
selves simply boys or girls, yonng meo or 
young women. 

We have glanced over the speeches 
delivered and the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Students’ Conference. With the 

exception of the speech of Dr. Urgubert, 
ail these might have been quite appro- 
priately delivered and passed at any other 
gathering of young people*, and some parts of 
the speeches and most of the resolutions 
might have been appropriately delivered 
and passed at any other political gathering. 
What one misses is anything having a 
direct bearing on the proper work of Bengali 
students. No doubt, in the programme out- 
lined in Mr. Ghoshal’s speech the rtinning 
of libraries and debating societies. ;iqJ 
extension lectures were mentioned. But there 
the t-iaiter ended Are the students of Bengal 
the intellectual equals of the students of other 
paits of India and of other countries ia vari- 
ous fields of intellectual work ? It not, how 
can their intellectual achievements and statu? 
be made equal to those of other stndentg Ju 
and outside India ? These and similar qijes- 
tions were neither asked, pondered over or 
attempted to be answered m this suldents' 
confeience. Youth assembled there waited 
very much to do good mainly to others, but 
not so much to themselves. It was Very 
altruistic, no doubt, but unsatisfactory all the 
same. 

The literatnre of Bengal, the scieotign 
philosophical and historical achievement ^ 
BengM, should have received some atteblinn 
at ihis con orence. But politics monopolisod 
^most all the attention instead, as **»,« 
xnaiu work of students were political, ® 


Ago is gonorally blamed as laiulator Icin- 
ports acti (a praiser of time past). At the 
risk of being sharply reminded of this failing, 
one may draw the attentiou of the present 
generation of Bengali students to many ot 
thoir predecessors who wore good students 
first and political workers afterwards. 
Their achioveraents both as students ana 
political workers aro not uoworthjr of the 
consideration of their venerable juniors. 


Ancient Ruins at Paharpur 


“Tho contribution of Paharpur to the 
cultural history of Bengal in regard to 
ro/fgfofl, art aad srchctectaca is aaicifie asa 
unrivalled,” said Mr. R. N. Dikshit, Superin* 
tendent. Archaeological Survey of India, 
Eastern Circle, in tho courge of a recent 
Indiao Museum lantern lecture. 


The Paharpar temple, the lecturer observed, 
supplied an architectural missing link between 
the earlier moDumeuts of India and the later 
exuberance of ludo-colnnial art as exemplified m 
Java. Cambodia and Burma. The art of Paharpur 
supplies the first indications of a prosperous sotiool 
of sculpture in Bengal io the golden age of the 
Guptas. Besides exhibiting the well-known charac- 
teristics of broad intellcctnalism common with the 
other contemporary schools, the Bengal masters 
show their individualitv in their peculiar refinpineat 
aud emotionalism. The terra cotta plaques, oi 
whidi no fewer than three thousand soeoimens 
have so far como to light, reprp^ent probabl.v the 
most well-dpfiDcd provincial folh art, in which 
Bengal is prominent to the present day. 

Ahorigices clad ia leaf aprons, asoefics reduced 
to skelo'oos. acrobats and dancers, represented 
tho liabler sido. and illnstra'®d ;vividly the sense 
of humor of tho Bengal artist IjOO years ago. 

On the whole, the terra cotta artists were very 
successful in delineating in plastic materials 
tho moving world of men and animals in which 
they livwl. The disooveriei would thus prove in- 
valuable to Btudents of early art m B-ngal 

Among small antiquities of histoiical importance 
discovert were several copper plates of the 5th 
century lecordiog grants of land to the early 
Jam temple on the site of the excavations. 


Ram Mohua Roy on Passports 

In tho prefatory note to some letters of 
Ram Mohun Roy which have been printed in 
this issue under the heading, “Ram Mohun 
Roy on International Fellowship,’’ attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Baja anticipated 
the principles underlying some of tho orga- 
nisations and activities of the League of 
Nations. It is also to be noticed that ho 
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ga/e therein reasons for saggesting the 
di continuance of the system of passports. 
In this respect also his views were in ad- 
Ta ce of his age. It is only recently that 
in Lome European countries it has been 
seriously proposed that the practice of 
demanding passports from visitors from foreign 
countries should be discontinued. 


Ram mobun Roy and His Persian Paper 

Those acquainted with the biography of 
Ram Mohun Roy know that he condncted 
for some time a Persian weekly named 
2Iiiat ill AUihar or "The Mirror of Inteli- 
gence". Not much is known about its 
cootents, nor why it ceased to appear. Ur 
Brajeodranath Banerji has been able, by 
bis researches, to remove our ignorance 
on the subject partially. He has published 
in the Calcutta Municipal Qaxette an article, 
entitled "An Unknown Chapter of the 
Calcutta Press” which throws some light on 
the subjeot. Mr. Banerji says that 

"Certain remarks of Ram Mohan on the doo> 
trine of the Tnoity. published m the iitral in 
August. 1822. were considered biehlv offensive. 
On lOth October, 1822. Mr. W. B Barley delivei^ 
ID Council a lengthy minute regardiug the tendency 
of the Native Presa which gives full details about 
Rim Mohua’a Mirat and those of his articles to 
which objection was taken.” 

Mr. Banerji reproduces in the Qaxette 
that portion of the minute which has been 
permitted by the Government of India to 
be publicly used by him. After publisbing 
that portion ha writes : 

Lord Hastings sailed for England on 9lh Janu< 
arv. 1823. and the Acting Governor-General. J. 
Adam, who did not share his Lordship's libuat 
views on the subject of the Indian Press, passed, 
on 14th March. 1923, a rigorous Press Ordinance 
whub was duly registered by the Supreme Court 
on 4th April, m spite of a memonal, signed by 
Bam Mohan Roy and five other distingnisbra 
gentlemen .of Calcutta, protesting against the 
new regulations as putting an end to the freedom 
of the Press. 

One efipft of the new regulations was Ibe 
closing of Ham Mohan’s Mirat, immediately after 
these regulations bad been registered by the 
Sapreme Court. In , the last number of his 
paper, be ‘ declared his inability to go on pablish- 
mg. under, what he would represent as to him 
dergading conditions and he laments that he, 
’one of the most bumble of men,’ should be no 
longer able to contribute towards the mteilectual 
improvement of his countrymen." 

After the Supreme Court had rejected the 
memorial against the new ordinance. Bam Mohan, 
as a last measure, sent an appeal to the Ktss 


in Council, which was signed by him and many 
other respectable men of the city, but it met with 
no better si 


Oa account of the excellence of the 
diction, style and arguments of this Appeal 
to the King, it has been called by Miss 
Sophia Dobson Collet, the Raja’s English 
biographer, the Aicopagitica of India. 

In the last issue of the Modern Revieiv, 
pp. 368*369, a letter of Professor H. H. 
Wilson was printed in which it is stated : 

Mr Sandford Arnot, whom ho had 
employed as his Secretary (in England], 
importuned him for the payment of large 
arrears which he called arrears of salary, and 
threatened Ram Mohun, if not paid, to do 
what he has done since bis death, claim as 
his own writing all that Ram Mohun 
published in England.” This Arnot did m 
the Astatic Journal, September — December, 
1831, first by supplying materials for the 
Raja’s memoir in it written editorially and 
subsequently in a signed letter to that journal 
in reply to Dr Lant Carpenter’s “A Review 
of the Labours. Opinions and Cbaraoter of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy.” 

Some people were similarly inolined to think 
that the memorial to tbe Supreme Court and 
Appeal to the King were not written by 
Ram Mohun But, writes Mr. Banerji, 

The following extract from the East India 
Hoop De^te, held in July. 1824. on the banish- 
Tw D co^oboiaies the 

eenemi belief that Bam Mohun was its author and 
tesufies to his wonderful power of English 
composition — 

’.Sir /oAn A/afcof»i:—We have heard a petition 
said to be written, and I have no doubt it is, by 
Uial respectable native, Rim Mohua Roy, whom 
I know and regard. I. was one of those -who 
earnestly wished his mind could have been with- 
drawn from useless schemes of speculative poli'-y 
aod devoted to giving us his useful aid in illustrat- 
ing the past and present history of his counirv- 
roen : for that knowledge of which we are set 
impetfectly possessed must form the basis of 
ewy^national plan of improvement”. (9th July, 

■ Cbjjf. Goiian next rose to address the Court 
but we r^ret that the confusion which prevailed 
aunng the time the Honourable Proprietor was 
sprakiog, prevented us from hearing him diatmctlv 

Wo naderstood him to say, that he rose ciin 
mpally for the purpose of bearing his tesumony 
to the competency of^ Ram Mohun Roy to write 
the Memorial which had been so often referred 
to in the course of the discussions. He had 
received a letter from that individual relative to 


.•Speech delivered at a General Court of Pro- 
metoraof East. India Stock on 9Lh Julv. js^ 
^Mrolms PoitUca History of India US2C>~ 
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a subject v'hich he (Captaiu Qowan) had 
at heart, namely, the foundation of somo schools 
in India, which was written with extraordinary 
talent, which letter he would read to the Court. 
(23rd July, 1824) 


All-Iiidia Women’s Conference Report 

Tho lionorary secretary’s half-yearly 
report of the All-India Women’s Conference 
on educational reform, 1928, makes encoura- 
ging and interesting reading. Besides its 
other activities, 

The Conference has as usual fshown 
enthusiasm in dealing with the problem of cpilu 
marriage. Public meetings have been organifiou 
by the Conference in every nook and comer.m 
the country condemning the custom of cWja 
marriage and supporting Har Bilas Sarda's Chud 
I^Iarrtage Dill and Uari Singh Qour’s Age o( 
Consent Bill, but demanding that the legal ^80 
in the first Bill be raised to XO and for 
and boys respectively, and in the second the as® 
of consent to 1C. It was in pursuance of tlie 
Conference resolution on this subject that 
the All-India Cbild-XIarriage Abolition League 
was started by H. li. tho Rani of Mandi, and 
a resolution m support of this demand waa 
carried through the Madras Legislative Council 
by Dr Muthulaxmi ammal. A similar resolution 
is expected to he moved in the C. P. Legislative 
Council by the lady member of the Councif 


Illusllm Opinion on the Kehtu Report 
and Lucknow Settlement 

On account of the adverse manifestoes 
issuid by some Musalman leaders, it was 
feared that Muslim opinion would be worked 
up to oppose the Nehru Committee’s report 
and the Lucknow settlement which followed. 
But there have been signs which show that 
there is a fair chance of Muhammadans generally 
accepting the conclusions of the All-Parties 
Conferenco. Take, for example, tho largely 
attended meeting of the Punjab Musaimaos 
which was attempted to be broken up by 
hired hooligans. The chairman sat calm and 
unmoved inspito of the throwing of missiles 
and other disturbances. The result was, some 
ten IboDsand persons voted in favour of the 
Lucknow decisions and only 20 against 
them. 


. ■ Tho National Party of Scotland 

‘^ibrepeated jokes ol 
tho Uto Babu llolilal Ghosh, printed in his 


paper after the annual St. Andrew s Day 
dinner, that as tho Bengalis and the Scots 
were both subjects of Englishmen, the Scots 
in their annual celebration of that day ought 
to invite tho Bengalis instead of tho English. 
And sometimes somo serious-minded son 
of Caledonia protested against Motilal 
Babn’s insinuation that tho Scotch were a 
subject people. But it seoms he was right 
after all. For in a report of tho proceedings 
of the inauguration demonstration of^ the 
National Party of Scotland, held in Kings 
Park, Stirling, on the anniversary of tho battle 
of Bannockburn (June 23), it is stated by 
Compton Mackenzie that the object of the 
Party is ‘‘the achievement of Scottish Inde- 
pftwdewca 'wribc.wt Wtteruesa against Eoglaud.” 
R. B. Canninghame Graham, J. P., D. L. 
said at the meeting : — 

We have substantial grievances. Scotland, to- 
day, is the most highly taxed per capita of all 
the nations of Europe, In proportion to the 
population we have more unemployed to-day in 
Scotland than theie are in Eoeland. Every 
Autumn you see the sad spectacle of the emigra- 
tion of the best bone and sinew of the Western 
Mee. And why ? Because Scotland lies to-day 
legally nnder the heel of Eogland. and every 
measure for the alleviation of Scoltisn orievances 
IS legislated for, debated on, and decidea by mw 
who know no more of Scotland than 1 do of tu® 
Emperor of Korea. We must change all .thab 
We must do something to wipe away the National 
disgrace under which wo lie in regard to matters 
such as these. We want a National Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh in order to deal with 
Scottish measures under the eye and pressure of 
a Scottish electorate. (Applause.) 

Another speaker said 

We see in our own country here that over two 
miliions of our population are condemned to live 
in houses of not more than two rooms.. We see 
that unemployment in our own country is higher 
than in any other European country, and we ask 
ourselves, are any of the political parties, with 
their set doctrines and their policies prepared 
before they attack their problems, are any of these 
poliUcal parties doing anything whatever to alter 
those conditions ? And the answer is most 
certainly 'No.” 

The resolution passed at the meeting 
claimed “such powers of self-government as 
will ensure to Scotland independent National 
Status within the British group of Nations.” 

All this will suffice to show the view- 
point of the disinherited Scottish people 
who want to recover their birthright of 
freedom. On the other band, Englishmen 
complaiu that they ate really governed by 
Scots — and that not only in politics but, 
what is of greater importance, also in business. 
Whatever may bo tho case in other parts 
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of lodia, in Bengal tbo Jote Kings mostly bail 
from Caledonia stern and wild, meet nnrso not 
so mneh nowadays for poetic children as 
for chiels who prefer peU to poetry. 

In India the people are coder the heels 
of Hoglishmeo, Scots and the Irish eqaatly. 
'Without any discrimination against or in 
faroor of any of them, they have all been 
allowed to rule and exploit the country. 
So Indians are unable to sympathise with 
the downtrodden Scots from any direct 
ocnlar or other eTidenco. All the same, 
they wish all success to the National Party 
of Scotland 


God save the Ring 

Os the Kriday afternoon, the last day of the 
Lucknow til i'artica Confereoc**, the Pioneer 
oest the followioa t»lezram to Dr. Aosan, the 
President o( the Conference:— ''As the Conference 
has now accepted Domtnioa Sutoa von cln«« 
procecdiozs by siotnoit “God Save the K'nc;y” Dr 
Ansari replied:'- When India attains Dominion 
Statos your sugsestion might be coosid«red Mean* 
while ihope you will iota us in sioziag '’Bandc 
.Mataram,'’ This reply is iDstructive It goes far 
to prove that much ol the talV ot Indian politiciaos 
aboat Oomision SUto* is neither booourablo oor 
honest nor sincere The acceptaoce of the principle 
of membership of the lintish Commonwealth of 
>atioos should be based almost entirely upon a 
whole-hearted belief in loyaltv to the Crown. To 
lefuse to sing “God Save the King” savours ol the 
seditions. 

Thus the IHoneer. 

The qnestion naturally arises IVcre the 
Boers and Irish Free Staters required to sing 
God save the King” before or ovco after 
obtaining internal antonomy? It Is not 
known that they were Why then this 
insolent suggestion, equivalent to a demand, 
in the case of Indians ? 

The utmost that may bo expected of a 
people ruled by aliens is that they will bo 
law-abiding. To demand more is to put 
a preminm on hypocrisy and servility. 

Hie Pioneer's demand has its droll side, 
too. Among the many accomplishments of 
Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jlotilal Nehru, Pandit 
Madan Uohan dfalaviya, Lala Lajpat Bai and 
other leaders, the ability to sing au 
English song in chorus is not believed to be 
one. So if in a fit of sweet obligingness they 
had sung the British national anlhein, the 
noise would probably have been fit for the 
gods to hear, sot human beiogs. 


Residences for High Officials 

Questions asked in tbo Legislative Assem- 
bly by Mr Gaya Prasad Singh relating to 
official residences in Simla have elicited the 
information that officers drawing salaries of 
Us 4.000 and 5,000 a month reside in furni- 
shed houses with tenuis courts kept at tho 
Government expense and free of honso 
and ground fares at rents between 
Rs. 1,150 to Us 1.430 per season of 
seven months, whilst subordinato officers have 
to pay much higher rent for inferior unfur- 
nished houses Ihat is tbo way o! tho world. 
Ptiends of the poor, ill-housed, ill-fed railwaymen 
at Lilooab who struck, could not obtain any 
promise from the Uoveinment railway authori- 
ties that decoot sioitary rooms would be 
provided for them at a fair rent But higher 
railway employees have sometimes free 
•loarters and sometimes furnished dwelliogs 
at moderate reots The rule is to “pour oil 
oa oily beads ' These “smaU” grievances 
produce cumulativeeSects, sometimes called by 
tho name of Moody revolutions. 


Musical Education in Bengal 

We have received the followiog comma- 
Dicatioo dealiDg with the question of musical 
instruction in Bengal which has given iiso 
to so much controversy of lato in the 
Calcutta Press. 

To the Editor, Hu Modern Ilcuew 
Sir, 

You must have noticed in the daily 
press tbo intensive campaign that is being 
earned on against tbo 'Vishnupur musicians 
of Bengal by certain persons who presumo to 
be experts in classical ludian music. Tho 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at 
whose inltiativo these musical experts have 
come together to discuss tho future policy 
of musical education in Bengal, is, like most 
Eoglisb official!, practically innocent of indi- 
genoas cultural matters, and, as such, is likely 
to be bamboozled by anybody whoso knowledge 
of classical Indian music may bo nil but 
ability to use cclturol technicalities with 
indiscnaiinate abandon great Just as those 
vrho^ are the worst at business and shop- 
keeping are the ablest in "talking shop,” so 
it is in music, in which the ablest in talking 
music ate the greatest infliction when ' 
comes to the practice of music. Unsucc** 
artists bare a knack of becoming grei 
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minS I? n “ 1? fi P'“ont controversy 
points to Iho bhallon-ncss of those who ate 
takinc a teadinB part in it. Let mo oinlain. 
Ro,,,. f lias been raised whether to 

BeiRal one should tollow the Vishnupnr 
n o.! classicat Hindustani stjio of 

music in the matter of schooi education, 
in this connection the names of Pandit 
1 ishnunarayan Bhatkhando and Srijat Oopes- 
w, hn bronchi in, the first 

to bo boosted to the skies and the second to 
he defamed m Iho worst fashion. I havo 
l!a!“ “ interest in classical 

indiao masiQ for many years and liaro 
studied a little its theory and practico. I 
la to understand what our learned musical 
talkers at the Writers’ Buildings mean by 
differentiating the Vishnupur and the Hindus- 
f?n"* ‘•'ese styles are fandamoo- 

tally and, also superficially in most respects, 
hh," !! ' u °w ‘be same. Vishoopur^ 
Ike Gwalior, .Mysore, Lucknow or Hyderabad, 

HinSiVt' 1° J, ‘b® “Dtres of classical 

Hindustani or Indiao Jtusic. Of course. 

nil ’‘“'“‘b “i mannerism and 

'i™ mnsioiana of certain 

oentoes may show certain characterislios ; but 
If the question of musical theory or educa- 
lba“t i‘ is utterly imbecile to think 

and* the to°k Vh 1 "ur'li the name, 

Lm*“ w heias spent to create the 

same. Mr. Dilip Komar Roy, who is takinc 

Lada?i°® controversy f prop,? 

ganda?;, and his disciples are Drobahlv 
m ^-ng up their likes and dislikes of Yndtu 

yie. btyle is too great a word to be used 

of 'o°n °°° the Sinsing or the looks 

“”V- hf 

Bor^V? 

great execution of the 

iSlfS#ps 

hecn a Sf™.™ a PScudo-iisto* 
Gopeswat Baneitoe torture. Srijnt 

hooks which 1,’!° hss wnttea many 
-holarly and lhroagh’;''”nd-f,;rfcss„“! 


coutaiued in his books aro easily followed by 
all students. Uis pupils number in hundreds 
and though they may not como up to tho 
expectations of Mr. DiliplCumar Koy, thoy aro 
bringing^ about a revival of Dhrupad and 
Kheyal in tho field of Bengali music which 
has long been occupied by whining and 
long drawn Ktrtans, rnstic Hauls, Ham’ 
prasadi's and Bhatialis and tho songs of 
tho modern stage dramatists of Bengal, which 
“PProachod more the English Hag-time than 
^h®,Ipdiao Haga. By bis ceaseless efforts and 
untiring school woik Sj, Gospeswar 

Banncrjce has kept tho llamo of classical 
musio alivo in Bengal, Xo one has greater 
knowledge of tho musical forie and foible 
of tho Bengali youth. I am surprised to 
SCO bow insanely ungrateful we can bo in 
Bengal. Instead of paying his duo homage 
to Sj. ^ Qopeswar Bancrjee we are enjoying 
the sight of musical urchins pelting him 
with cheap insults, thereby injuring him 
wd his art in the eye of the public of 
Bengal, ivho, nofortunatcly. take their cultural 
tips from the columns of corlaiu rabid dailies 
in Loghsh and vernacular whose Ignorance 
ID all matters is surpassed only by tbeir 
audacity. Among the critics of Sj. Banerjee, 
we nod some whom ^7e noticed singing out 
Of tune and competing for school prizes 
only the other day. Them wo shall leave on 
one side and proceed to the leader of the 
Clique, Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy. Few meu 
witbin recent memory have rivalled Mr. 
Koy 10 making indiscreet grabs at cultural 
gunismp. His wise dissertations on European 
mu^^ eta, which invited such merciless 
MubbiDg from Moo. Komain Holland in 
^urrent Thought and Prabiiddha Bbaraia’, 
j /*'Snified silence when mistakenly referr- 
ed to in the Press as B. Muse and Doctor of 
Jilusic, though he holds not even a diploma 
• bad or indifferent musical 

iDslitution; the slimness with which it has 
f appear that the article, entit- 

led Function of Woman’s Sbakti 

in ijociety,” published in Tho Star for 
July last, is “by Dilip-Kumars Koy” ; 
etc ; all go to militate against 
any view of Mr. Roy as an impartial, 
unbiased and frank assessor of social and 
individual values. I • should also like to 
point out here that, judging by either his 
career or his musical ability; one has no 
reason to accept Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy as an 
on styles of Indian Music. I have 
often listened to his singing, in which ho 
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displays aa amazing attachment to the easiest 
of tals and the cheapest of decorative melodies 
which are half thumri and half Urtan. 
If ooe day I could hear him execute a 
perfect Alap in Sri Rag, Lalit or Multan 
or sing fanUlessly in tal to Sur/acia, 
Dhaviar, AiathfLa or Madhyaman in pore 
Dhnipad, K/ittjaloi Tappa-thumri style, I should 
probably die ut burprue and shame: surprise 
for reasons obvious and shame for having 
mis]udged him. 

Lastly, one word fo the D. P. I, Beogtl 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemoona 
Multi ^ sed omnes illacnmablles 
Urgentiir tgnotique looga 
Node, carent quia vate sacro. 

Bhatkhande is no doubt great ; bat let 
not those who have also served die uasung 
and nnlamenud ’.j because a blind mao does 
not sing of them. 

Yoors, etc. 

Qta^sboppet 


Black holeCiQ the Fucjab 

Shrlyat Suodarlal of Allahabad has con* 
tributed an article on 'Black Hole in the 



soldiers were thrown 

Pncjab’ to the August numbet of Vtshal 
Bharat. He hasgiren extracts from Predenct 
’Cooper’s book 'The Crisis in the Punjab’, 
which desonbes the awful tragedy in detail. 
The article is illustrated with the portrait of 
Baba Jagat Singh, who was an eye witness 




Ealyan-ila-Burz, AJuaJa where 45 Indian 
soldiers ditd of suffccauoa due 
to want of air 


of this terrible incident and two other 
photographs which ate repiodnced here. 
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Professor Levi’s Lecture at Madras 


The lecture which Professor Sylvaio Levi 
delivered at Madras under the auspices of 
the Sanshrit Academy contained a aupgestiou 
and an exhortation, indirectly conveyed, that 
Indian students should go to Japan, Java, 
Bali, etc, to study the cultural achievements 
of their ancestors. Some sentences from his 
lecture are quoted below. 

He began his Sanskrit studies in 1881. and 
read some parts of MaJiahJiaraia. It happened. 
]ust aa he was a beginner, some inscriptions 
rame to be discovered in Cambodja and Indo-China. 
There were stones wifh enigmatic figure. It was 
found that they were Sanskrit words and not onlv 
Sanskrit, they were beautiful pieces of a Sanskrit 
^vi. He hid never heard that Indian Civilisation 
so far away from India. It was a work of 
which Was evidence of the intensity of 
Culture in that far away Indo-Chiaa, 


spread 

poetry 

Indian 


Regarding Japan he said : — 

Last year, he visited tbe oldest temple in Japan 
and he heard there Buddhistic music with 
Sanskrit texts in Chinese characters. It was a 
beautiful stanza. Ue heard that that song bad 
been sung in the 8th century by a .Tapaocac monk 
who had been to China to learn a little of Sanskrit. 
In .Japan, they could still find perhaps the oldest 
Indian sons preserved. 


The learned Professor added ;— 


Qis wonder was that, in visiting many countries 
in the Bast, be never met any Hindu student 
anywhere there. He noticed so many Indian 
students going to Oxford, Cambridge. London, etc., 
for studies. On the other band, there was a side 
of Indian activities where India of a thoosind 
years ago bad b^en doing wonderful work, about 
which so few of Indians know anything. If some 
Indians would go there and start some research, 
they would get unexpected results. In Java, thev 
found in the remotest villages statues of old 
Indian muriis such as Siva. Parvati and Oaoesa. 
Even Muslims went there and oiTered puja every 
day with flowers exactly as in India. Tbeybadsome* 
thing like 2o0 images outfrom the Mahahharata and 
the lUmayana. llama and Sita were as familiar to 
them as to Hindus here. The old Javanese writings 
were, written in a particular language called 
KaviUiasha, full of Sanskrit words What they 
knew of Bah was very little. The Dutch became 
masters of the Southern part of Bali only thirty 
years ago. A, Dutch scholar went there for a short 
time in 1870. and he wrote a kind of Sanskrit 
htcraturo m Bali, which was pnblisbed in a Dutch 
paper, and then translated into English. He 
(Uio lecturer) went to Bali and found most cordial 
help trqin the Untch authonlies, who invited the 
local scholars to talk with him (the locturerl and 


lonrotteu Sanskrit /or over a thousand years, but 
still they had translations of Sanskrit works. 
The morning service— Sandhya— was performea 
just as it was performed in India* They were 
Sanskrit verses, written fairly well, but m com* 
plicated metres. He (the lecturer) found a lot ot 
scope for research in that small Island Bah. 

It is indeed to be regretted that Indian 
students have not yet done any research 
work In tbe countribs and islands of ^ Asia 
where there are evidences of tbe intensity of 
Indian culture in ancient times. Professor 
Levi has done well to draw the attention of 
the Indian public to this field of work, 
though it is not one of which all Indian 
students havo been entirely ignorant. Among 
the younger generation of Indian students 
of history Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Dr. 
Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Dr.^ Suniti Kumar 
Cbattcrjee and Dr. Kalidas Nag have visited 
these Eastern lands But they could not, in 
the absence of State, University or private 
research fellowships, stay anywhere loog 
enough to start the work of indepeodeot 
research in right earnest. They have, however, 
given the benefit of their visit to the public by 
their speeches and writings. The poet Rabiodra* 
nalh Tagore has long felt the need of Indian 
students studying and doing research work 
in IndO'Cbina, Java, and Bali in order that a 
complete bistory of India and Greater India 
may be written some day. It was in his 
company that Professors Kalidas Nag aad 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee travelled in some 
of these regions. If funds had been placed 
at his disposal by munificent lovers of 
Indian history and culture, 'ho could have 
sent competent young sobolars to study and 
work there for years. Ho has not given 
up his cherished proj'ect yet. It is just 
possible that with the help of a liberal 
patron of learning a competent scholar 
may yet be enabled to proceed to and 
slay (Q Java and Bali for a number of 
years. 

So^ far as his own institution of Visva- 
bbarati is concerned, all that may bo learnt 
about Indian cultural enterprise and penetration 
abroad from Chinese and Tibetan sources 
is being_ slowly studied hero in a small way 
by Indian students, as far as funds will 
permit The small sura of Rs. 30 per 
mensem suffices to keep a student of Chinese 
or Tibetan hero. There are surely Indians 
who can each found at least one such 
scholarship. Will they not do it ? 
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Rangoon Hamalirisbna Hission 
Sevasbram 

The Rsmakrishoa Mission Sevasbrama at 
'Rangoon has published its report for the 
year 1927. Having visited its charitable 
hospital, we can testify to its efficient manage- 
ment and great usefnlness. The monks of 
the Ramakrisbaa Mission are devoted and 
competent workers and will be able to ose 
all coatnbatloDS received, however Urge or 
small, for the service of sufTering hnniaoity. 
'They receive regular help in their work from 
highly qualified medical practitioners. 

Daring the year 1927 the total attendance of 
patients at the Sevashram was 1 , 13, 507. This 
exceeds the total of the previoas year by 10.000 
All these patients did not belong exclnsively to 
the city of Rangoon ; a considerable number of 
them came from the snburbs and from some 
remote districts of Bnrma. This fact goes to 
shovr the popularity and usefnlness of the in- 
stitntion and to plead for farther development 
of Its resources in the future. 

The activities of the Sevosbnm are not limited 
merely to ^medical treatment and onrsiotf of the 
patients. They extend also to spreading among 
the people elementary pnacmles of sanitation 
and hygiene by trying to instil into their minds 
the beneficial euects of prevention rather than 
the cure of diseases. 

The nnmber of patients admitted in the in-dcor 
department danng the year under review was 
1, CIC. The aggregate of the daily touts of attend- 
ance came npto 2l, A7C . and the average daly 
attendance was 00. The average period of stay 
in the hospital m each case was U days. 
Some chronic cases, however, had to be kept for 

At the Out-patients' department the totid 
snmber of attendance came upto 91,031, mdudiog 
men, women and children. 


Some Indian States 

According to ICeiv India, “it is well- 
known that some of the most leading Slates 
in India like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
Cochin and Baroda have decided completely 
to stand oat of the ring formed by Tbeir 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala, Bikanir and 
%ome others. The position of t'lese ^ssentient 
states would seem to be that it is anwise 
and inexpedient for the Indian States to 
raise any snch thorny question as has been 
raised by Sir Leslie Scott and re-echoed by 
Sir Mannbhai Mehta.” It may be interesting 
to note the popuUUon and revenues of these 
states. 

State Population Revenae 

Hyderabad 12,471,770 768 lakhs 

Mysore o, 859, 952 339 „ 

Travancore 4,OOG,OG2 221 „ 

G3-16 


States 

Population 

Reveouo 

Cochin 

979,019 

71 

Baroda 

2,126.522 

237 

Patiala 

1.499,739 

1285 „ 

Bikaner 

G59.685 

9r5 „ 


One of the questions raised by the paid 
advocates of the Patiala group and the prin- 
ces of the group is whether their states are 
in direct relations with the British Crown oc 
with the (rovernment of India. It is easy to 
sea that it would be prudent for the British 
authorities to avoid giving a definite opinion 
on this point. H they were willing or, in 
any case, felt certain that they wonld have 
to accede to the demand for dominion status, 
they would no doubt be inclined to the view 
that the Indian states were in direct rela- 
tions with the British Crown. For, by up- 
bolding this view they would be able to 
have a grip over a large part of India even 
after the passing of the government of British- 
rnled India into Indian bands. Bat if they 
do not feel that they must transfer power in 
India from English to Indian hands, they 
would not feel called upon to give any 
decision on the point and disturb the 
status quo, whatever that may bo. And 
alter all, as in British India, the police 
constable is the defacto master, so in the 
Indian States the princes are as a matter 
of fact, the heels of the local political officers 
of the Oorernment of lDdla,-“whlchever 
theory one may accept 

The Patiala group ate unoecessaruy 
working themselves up into soraetbiog like 
fury and acting m snch a way as to create 
biUeroess in the minds of Indian leaders 
where none exists. For, the Nehrn Commit- 
tee’s report has been very considerate and 
courteous to the Indian Princes. Its criti- 
cism is directed, not against them, bnt 
against Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel engaged 
by them. As the princes of the Patiala 
group are not fools, it should be easy for 
them to understond that no British bureau- 
crat, advocate or monarch can protect them 
from the working of world forces. The 
people of Britisb-rulcd India and the people 
of the lodian States, under the guidance of 
their leaders, hare been trying to move with 
the times, whilst some Indian princes, 
represented by the Patiala group, are trying 
to stem the tide of the world forces. Tboso 
who hare read history know what the result 
would be. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Reply to the 
Maharaja of Bikanir 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s reply to Iho 
llabaraja of Bikanir’s elaborate attack on the 
Nehru report is polite, dipuided and cllcc* 
live. Id coocluding his reply, 

Sir Tej Bahadur regretted that the pcrfecllv 
friendly attitude of the Nehru Committee should 
have been misunderstood by Bis IliKhness. llis 
Hishness had failed to discrimmate between fnend 
and foe, allowing his mind to be aHected by 
visions of disaster looming ahead or,by su^piciona 
wholly unfounded, ilembers of the Nehru CommU- 
tee did not desire to encroach the on States’ liberties 
or autonomy. On the contrary, they had been 
over-anxious to leave them absolutely intact 
Unlike many critics of the Indian States, the 
Committee had not oven suggested the introduc- 
tion of democratic institutions, trusting to the 
growth of public opinion and the internlay of 
moral influence to have their na^tural effect A 
sheltered existence, either for the Ooremment of 
India or for any prince, however exalted, was 
becoming impossible in . these days. S»r lej 
Bahadur Sapru hoped that when Uia Iltghneas 
reviewed the recoramendatiooa in the proper pcc- 
sneotive, be would realise that he had been some* 
■what preclnitate and ungenerous in the expression 
of his opinion. 


Mr. M. Bamachandra Eao's Reply 

Replying to the lecent statements made 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Sir Manubbai Mehta. Dewan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Rao, President, All-India 
States Confeieace, made a statement to a 
representative of the Associated Press which 
begins thus : 

There is no justification whatever for the 
complaint made by His Highness that “that political 
memories are notoriously short and that the 
services of himself and other princes in supportiog 
the legitimate claims of India towards constitu- 
tional advance have not been sufflciently recog- 
nised in British India.” This is not at all correct. 
^Ve are aware of the great part played by him 
and other princes in the Impenal Conferences, 
the League of Nations and other world gatherings 
as representatives of India. In my speech as 
President of the All-India State People’s Confer- 
ence held in Bombay, I made specific reference 
to their services and to their patriotic ^vocacy 
of the cause of India's fre^om and her status 
m the sisterhood of nations, as also to their 
speeches, on vanous occasions pleading for the 
constitution of India as a self-governing domi- 
nion in the British Empire, The charge of m- 
gratituda made by His Highness is. therefore 
altogether baseless and after all, as he himself 
points out, every man has to do his duty to his 
countiY. gratitude or no-gratitude. It is a matter 
therefore, to learn from 


ing lodLi in the direction of self-government. 
He further tells us that the princes bad m their 
hands the opportunity to put a very real BPOf® 
in the wheels of political progress in India m 1J1J‘ 
and in the years /ollowing. That they abstained 
from doing eo is a matter on which they are 
entitled to take full credit 

Mr. Ramachaudra Rao makes a good bit 
when in reply to His Highness’s demand 
for specific guarantees for tbo Indian States 
ho says : 

His Highness asks for specific guarantees in 
the doclaration of rights os laid down in the 
Nehru Report, and I wonld suggest for bis con- 
sideration and the consideration of others of bis 
order, Uio desirability of issuing a declaration of 
rights for the people of tbo states. He will then 
realise what mape ellect ft will have in securintT 
the support and loyalty of the people to their 
rulers and their causes. 


Professor Sylvain Leyi in Calcatta 

After a short stay in Rabindranatti’s 
Santiniketau, Professor and Madame Levi 
proceeded to Nepal, and, spending about a 
fortnight there, returned to Calcutta towards 
the beginning of September. During their 
short stay in Calcutta, Prof. Levi visited 
several academic and cultural associations of 
the city, and bis friends and pupils also bad 
the rare joy of meeting him on the eve of 
his return home. 

Rbceptiok at Till! Ikdo-Latin Socibtt 
The members of the Indo-Latin Society 
assembled at tbo hall of the Asutosh Bnildiog^. 
Calcutta Hnivorsity, to roceivo the distin- 
guished guests, and the Vice-Chancellor, Rev. 
Dr. Urquhart, accorded them a warm welcome- 
Dr. Subodh Chandra Mukerjee, m. a., d. Litt. 
(Paris), delivered a neat speech in French 
on the value of the cultural relationship- 
between India and France as the representa- 
tive of Latin culture. Prof. Levi in reply 
delivered a profound discourse on tho 
universal basis of human culture and point- 
ed out bow a nation's contribution is finally 
evaluated in terms of the services it bas- 
rendered to Humanity. From this point of 
view Latin genius aud its modern represen- 
tative France bad played a grand role in history 
and he was happy to find that Indian scholars 
were beginning to appreciate tho same. Ho 
felt that India was growing on diverse new 
lines of great nossibility and he paid in that 
connection a glowing tribute to 

Raja Rah Mouun Rot, ' 

The Father of Modern India. Ram Mohun,- 
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said Prof. Levi, was one of the most remarkable 
personalities of his age. While representing 
all that was best in Indian tradition, 
he showed his special genias in a line 
where the Indians of to-day are weakest — 
in translatiag into practice by the force of 
will the dictates of idealism. Not satisBed 
with merely ascertaining the ideal. Ram 
llohnn fought, with phenomenal heroism 
against desperate odds, to realise his ideal. 
If India to-day wanted any model to shape 
her present destiny and fatore history Ram 
Mohun sbonld be that model. He was 
really the first to bring modern India abreast 
of aniversal history. A profoond scholar 
in Sanskrit and Brahmanical lore, the Rajah’s 
unbounded intellectual cariosity and insatiable 
thirst for the discovery of the fundamental 
unity of the haman mind, drove him to 
study the ancient Hebrew, Arabic and 
Persian literatures. Ever drawn towards 
Trance and a finished scholar in Persian as 
he was, Bam Mohan might have come in 
touch with the great French Orientalist 
Eugene Bamouf (search should be made into 
Burnouf and other French archives) aod 
also with those who were editing the Avesta 
at that time. Hu philological acumeo^ the 
rare unirersality of his outlook and the 
-courtesy be showed towards his lodian as 
well as European contemporaries opposed 
to his views, go to make bim a great man 
“'in the real sense of the term.” 

Levi os Greateb Isdu 

Prof. Levi then described his recent tour 
throngb Java and Ball just before comiog 
over to lodia. The most striking acbievment 
of Ancient India was the building up ol 
■Greater India. Even after over eight 
ceotnries of separation and nearly five cen- 
turies of Islamic domination, these cuUoral 
colonies are still letainiog their Hindu 
.character and it was high tune that Indian 
scholars paid their best attention to this 
department of history. He conld within the 
short tune that he was in Bali transcribe 
many of the mantras (in corrupt Sanskrit) 
uttered by the Ptdandas or Brahmin priests 
of Bali and he found the Balinese boys in tbe 
schools playing the question and answer 
game relating to the Mahabharata! Unexpect^ 
qnestions like “Who was tbe Father of 
Panda?” etc., were asked and it bad to be 
replied to promptly. Prof. Levi expressed bts 
hope that historical and archaeological 
cnissioDS would be sent to those -patls 


regularly from Indian universities and learned 
societies. 

Prof. Levi at tub Greater Ixdia Society 

The evening previous to his departure 
from Calcutta, there was a representative 
gathering at the invitation of tbe Greater 
India Society, Calcutta. Pandit Durgacharan 
Samkhya-Yedantatirtha, the President of 
the Sauskrita Sabitya Parishad, presided 
over it and io the absence of Mr. Jadunath 
Satkar, si a,c. i. e, the President of 
the Society, Sir Brojendra Ld Hitter, 
the Advocate General of Bengal, welcomed 
Prof, and Madame Sylvain Levi. Mr. 
Van Uanen. Secretary Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. Tarapore- 
walla. Mr P. Chowdhury and others spoke 
etoqaeotly on the acheivements of Levi as 
an Indologist, and Mrs. K. N. Chowdhury, 
representing the ladies of Bengal, paid a 
warm tnbute to Madame Levi whose exem- 
plary devotion and constant watchfulness 
alone enabled tbe Professor, said Mrs. 
Chcwdbury, to do so much work of endating 
value Mrs Priyambada Devi, the talented 
poetess, then offered tbe humble presents 
of tbe Society— Murshidabad silk and a few 
utensils of Bengal— to tbe guests and a 
Sanskrit address was presented to tbe 
professor under tbe joint auspices of the 
Sanskrita Sahitya Parishad and the Brihattara 
Bharata Parishad followed by eloquent 
extempore speeches in Sanskrit 

The Honorary Secretary finally explained 
the origin of the Greater India movement 
aod showed bow much it owed to the inspir- 
ing examples of Prof. Levi, whose whole 
life was consecrated to the recoostruclion 
of Greater Indian history and that it was 
a rare fortune for the members of the 
Society to have that chance of entertaining 
Prof, and Madame Levi in their midst ^ 

PtoLLovi in reply, a polyglot that he was 
spoke first in French, then in English and 
finally in Sanskrit to the great joy of the 
andience. He thanked the ladies and 
gentlemen for their kind words and blessed 
the young band of workers of the Society 
who were trying to awaken the interest of 
the world in the history of Greater lodia. 
He assured all help, as the President of the 
Asiatic Society of Pans, and wished all 
success to the Greater India Society. Ua 
was presented with the publications of the 
Society and was elected its ? 
Member. 

Professor and Madame Levi left ■ ' 
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for Colombo and will xosumo their nctWities 
in Paris after two years of strenuous work 
in Japan and the Far East 

The Patiala Interview 

Tho following aro extracts from an 
interview “granted*’ (or sought) by Uis 
Highness tho Maboraja of Patiala to Reuter’s 
representative at Montreux : — 


roamed in tbu woods iu a stato of savagery^ 
when tho civilized traders from Britain had 
not set foot on Indian soil, when tne^ 
(radon? had not bccojiio rulers of 
during all these periods there were hnK» 
bctwccD tho people of different parts o 
India. But, in the opinion of tho Mahflraja 
at prosent nono of these links exist 5 the 
one only link is British paramountej* or 
India’s bondage. It is much to bo regfctteu 
that this potentate is not free from tho 


They were profound!;? convinced that the soobbory and servility from which PJauy 

The Princes, ho declared, did not dciire to self respect which they possess, 
add to the difficullica o! the proKresa ot British r.jr. .1.0 .vished 

India towards solI-ROvernment, and wished , ^no iwuers or uriiisn inaia aiso w»«)Ui.u 

nothiDR more than to live in liarmoov xnth to live in harmony with tho princes ana 
British India and to co-operate with its Govern* people of tho Indian States. 


ment in promolinu the ptoarcas of i the whole of 
"Jt ia most regrettable”, he said, “that the 


The All-Parties’ Conference knows that 
it has DO power to sctllc the fntnro of 


All-Parties’ Conference did* not reciprocate our the Indian States. It has only dfafted- 
attitudo of fticndlmess, bat went out of its a scheme. The objections and wishes 

■what our political relations are with tho British suw to be noted and proper oCtloU' 

Crown, with which our ancestors entered into token. The conference did consult ropresen- 
engagements which wo are proud to honour, and (atives of (he people of the Slates. Had it 
that we and OUE people Wl I never SUbnut --jj-j .u nrinees to «5Pnd fhpir reoresionta- 
to be governed by Briush India over many parts fY.;® ‘n© pnnees lo send ineir represuuw 
I of whiS our States formerly held sway. tafivos to it, would they have condescoo©©®' 

•'The proposals of (he All-Parties’ (Conference to do so ? We (row not. . 

have .only strengthgied pur unalterable deteiw ^fae Maboroias and their neonle wl*** o' 
minatjon to safeguard at the cost of any sacnfice !,«• Rfitish. 

our separate political existence. course, never submit to be governed by Bi 

’■^Vhi^e we offer friendly co-operation with India over many parts of which 
British India we and our people will not tolerate States formerlv held swav But the peopts or 

-F«,. OT, iTietant rtif'tatinn , .rtornn- 


for an instant BriUsh-Indian dictation. British InHln’’ ioaf?nr«i ha've riever 

••The great majority of Indian States are appeal* ]• cfofoo 4 o so 

ing to Britain to rectify the present position before desired to govern the Indian Stales, o , 
it is too late and recognise in any future scheme 1*^ as these people are concernoa, 

of governance of India that British India and Indian Maharaja’s bravado was supeitluous. But 
SAatea ate iwu smWteiy dillexenl entitiee between ■RrilWi, Tn,i;n .. ..r. i^Vip while men 

whom it is the responsibility of Britain to see ,?^so means the ^^we 

fairplay.” constitute the Government of India, lue 

The Maharaja added that the Princes were Piinces have to submit to be domineered over 
entirely, unanimous in holdioB that the prr^t by the ivliitB residents and political aSeots 
Bsstem invanably, m the last resource. sacnBced anoointpH tv.a fi«Trornmpnt' of Jndia.- 

tliQ interests of States to the interest of British ©PP©*©'©© by the Government o 


India. They had yet to arrive at complete 


Such submission must be taken to increase 


animity. ia regard to the best remedy for the the political statnro of the princes, 
dipculties. Yew many of them believe that the As to the arrogant reminder that the- 

‘ 'tS wat \ 7 de“^ilnrla a scheme Paris of Brjf*- 

which would securo the participation of States in Iodi©» that must be taken by us as meant 
AlUIndja affairs but. which would leave the States be a great compliment. We may retain th© 
1 ^ 5 ®® t®*- P’B’Svo their own compliment by rominding the llaliaraja 

1 , nos of development m domestie affairs. „f ,,is ,,„e often 0 be 


lines of development in domestie affahs. toat" men' of' his dass" ha™ often to be 

4 1, ^ 1 ® reply from tho greater slaves to Britishers than the direct 

Au-larties leaders. In the meantime it may subjects of Britain. . . 


bo asked whether the bonds of lace, 
languago, religion, country and cuUuroare not 


No responsible Indian person iu^^ Britisb 
India has sought to destroy the 'separ®^®' 


rnnnB/C»:».. Is Y uuL luuja uas bougni lo aesiroy luo och- 

and BrffUh 1-^®! *ke Indian States political existence” of tlie Indian States or 

did not ^hen Britain subject them to “British Indian dictation; 

ne entity, when Britons Unoalled for bravado again, therefore.- 
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The ilaharaja. wants Britain to have for 
ever the responsibility (and the power) to 
see fairplay between the Indian states and 
the British provinces. Ihis exactly echoes 
the wish and opinion of British and Anglo- 
Indian diehaids. If His Highness had not 
been a Maharaja, be would have been made 
a Rai Sahib for the resonant quality of his 
mind. 

“Federal lines” have not been dismissed 
by the All-parties’ conference, nor are they 
inconsistent with its report. 

The leadars in British India also want to 
devise a scheme which would secure tbe 
participation of States in All-India aSairs but 
which would leave the states and British 
India alike free to pursue their own hoes of 
development in domestic affairs. But the 
Maharaja should uuderstaod that the people 
of India cannot agree to the participation of 
autocratic Pnnces in all-India affairs The 
princes should come as the freely chosen repre- 
sentatives and servants of their people. 
'When a really independent king like His 
Majesty Amannllah Kban has called bioself 
the servant of his people and has conferred 
civic and political rights on them, the non- 
independent rulers of tbe Indian states 
should be able to see the wisdom and 
propriety of being.the real servants of their 
people. 

Indian States Subjects Deputation to 
England 

The Indian states’ subjects deputation to 
England is a timely move. The government 
and people of Britain ought to know their 
case. The Maharajas’ case is different from 
theirs. 


Jaipur People's Open Letter to Viceroy 
A printed copy of "an open letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India” has 
been sent to ns from Jaipur, Rajputana. by 
3Ir. A. K. J. Lall. “I need not tell jou,” 
says he m a printed covering letter, “bow 
mnch tbe people of Jaipur are oppressed 
and harassed by foreign oScials of the Stale 
who have no stake in Jaipur.” The very 
first words of the letter proper are. "We 
the oppressed and humble subjects of the 
Jaipur State” 

This open letter, dated Angnst 3. 1923, 
enumerates many grievances and prays for 
enquiry and redress. It complains of oa- 


employment and depression in all brauches- 
of trade, and "non-safety of the lives and 
properties of the people.” Bepresentations 
have gone unheeded. Vast sums are spent 
on roads, electrification, polo grounds, etc, 
but oo cate is taken to improve the condition 
of the agricultnrists, or to develop trade and 
industries. State banks, agricultural banks 
aod co-operative societies do not exist. 
About half the total revenues of the state 
are swallowed up by the Public Works 
Department, but no amount worth the name 
IS spent on compulsory education. The Ad- 
ministration Report is kept confidential. Com- 
paratively cheaper Jaipur talent has been 
Ignored and teas competent nou-Jaipuiians- 
with exorbitant salaries have been imported. 
Wbat IS worse, poorly paid and efficient 
Jaipuriaus have been turned out to make 
room for costly outsiders, of which fact an 
example is given. 

Jaipurians are not taught or given any 
chance to utilize the abundant mineral 
resources of tbe state P. W. D., Excise 
aod other contracts are given to outsiders. 

During tbe time of Bis Highness the 
late Maharaja (tbe present one is a niinoE) 
state money was utilized by local business- 
men But under tbe present British admi- 
nistration a branch of tbe Imperial Bank 
has been opened, into which all state monies 
thus becoming nnavailable to local business 
pass. The establishment of a state bank 
wonld have been the proper thing to do. 

Though tbe expenditure of tbe police 
depaitment In salaries alone has gone np 
four times, crimes have increased abnormally, 
'The Dumber of goondas has greatly increased 
and tbe honour of women and children 
of respectable citizens is witbont any- 
profectioo.” 

“Ho draft legislations are placed before the 
publia” Tbe condition of the bat is pitiable. 

These are some of the grievances narrated 
in the open letter. The memorialists want 
a legislative assembly with three-fourths of 
the members elected by the public, prseut- 
ation of tbe draft budget to it for sanctiou. 
tbe city municipality to consist of elected mem- 
bers . only, a regular scheme of revenna 
boards and mnnicipalities for districts and 
towns with elected bodies, immediate separa- 
tion of revenue, judici^ and executive 
functions, Jaipurians only to be taken 
into the State service, removal of the bar 
on printing presses and public meet' 
establishment of a state bank, appou 
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of a public commisstoa to enquire into 
trade depression and unoraployment, and 
the making of primary education compulsoty 
throughout the state. 

It is not known whethor this open lottor 
reached His Excellency tho Viceroy and 
Tvhat action, if any, ho took on it. Tho 
grievances stated therein are serious enough 
to deserve a thorongh enquiry. 

By way of elucidating the state of things 
in Jaipur, a recent appointment in the 
Jaipur Maharaja’s College may bo mentioned. 

It is said that, more than one first class 
M. A. in two subjects, besides other holders 
of Master’s degrees, (for example, Professor 
M. R. Oak, a first class M.A. in philosophy and 
also in English) have been serving for yeare 
with credit and ofBciency. But tno principal s 
post having recently fallen vacant, a gooR®“ 
man has been imported from outside to nil 
this office who passed his B. A. in the 
second division and his M. A. in the third 
division and served as professor in the Dera 
Ismail Khan D. A.»V. Intermediate College. 
He gets Rs. 500 as principal and Rs. 150 as 
officiating Director of Pablio lustructlon. 
If our information be correct, the appoint- 
ment of this gentUman is a mystery. 

Abhoy (Ashram 

The creed of the Abboy Asbram, given 
in its annual report for 1927, is "self-realisa- 
tion through the service of the Motherland.” 
and its seven vowsare, those of fearlessness, of 
truth, of love, of non-stealing, of activity, of 
purity, and of patriotism. The report gives 
the history of the Ashram, its constitution 
and the creed. It has adopted the foltowing 
programme of work ; — 

1. To preach the gospel of nationalisoi all over 
the conntry, absence of this spirit being the main 
cau'ie of our political serfdom. 

2. To promote Ilindu-lluslim unity based on 
the consciousness of common nationalism. 

3. To remove untouchability, hereditary caste 
distinction and other social evils, as are irreligious 
and opposed to the growth of Indian, nationht^. 

4 To develop hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
wiUi a view to re^iove mass unemploymont 
ana chronic poverty: to stop foreign exploitation and 
eroncmjic slaveiy ; thus preparing the country for 
the struggle of Swara], 

5. To spreM education on national lines, with 

I Cd oi nIioZ 

V* above programme its 
heada^of rto\’ifu classified under the 

removal nf medical work, 

removal of untouchability and hereditary 


caste, natiojal education, dairy and agcicoUute, 
and other correlated activities. 

To show that Khadi adds to tho lOCome 
of and carrioa a message of hope to tho poor« 
tho report gives tho following ^ figur^ ^ 
distribution of remuneration during 1927 : 

(a) Weavers ••• — Rs o?’’^ 

(6J Spinners . ••• , ••• .. 

(cl li-wlies for embroidery work .. 

(d) Washermen — i’i-i 

(«) Tailors - 

Total Rs. CG.625 
The Khadi department of tho Ashram has 
63 wholo-tirao workers in 20 production and 
salo centres. 

During the year under report tho Dyeing 

Department has been succcssfnl in bringing 
farther improvement in dyeing and printing, ihe 
Department has now under construction a Chemical 
Laboratory. With its completion and necessary 
equipment, Ashram dyeing and printing is sore 
to achieve further and rapid progress. In tho 
rich variety of the stuff, its growing adaptability 
to varied tastes and in the improvement of . dye 
and print, is amply demonstrated the potentiality 
of Bengal Ebadi to be well nigh immense. 

Its medical work is carried on by means 
of an out-door dispensary, an indoor hospi- 
tal, a medical school, and a Seva Samiti. 
The medical school is residential. Its object 
is to train up a band of national medical 
missionaries, who, after the completion of a 
four years’ course, are expected either to 
become members of the Ashram or to settle 
in difTerent parts of the country. The unm- 
ber of students is at present 20 and they 
are all kept free. In admitting students 
preference is given to candidates belonging 
to the so-called depressed classes. 

Tbe menibers of the Ashram, giving up 
the special privileges due to the accident 
of birtb, have abjured caste both in practice 
and profession. ' 

The 'eradication of the evil of untouchability 
and caste, eating into the vitals of the Hindu 
society and a blot upeu its fair face, has been 
an article of faith with the Asbram ; and un- 
relentiDg are tbe efforU of tbe Ashram at its 
removal. Apart from tbe Ashram itself, 
scmpulous non-observance of caste is enforced 
even m tbe Indoor Hospital. There patients, at 
meiU time, irrespective of castes, are seated m 
the same line and narfake of the food Rooked 
and served by a Namasudra. With a view to 
remove hereditary caste distinction, iotef-caste 
dinners are occasionally arranged in which 
Brahmins and the lowliest of the lowly, the 
Meihars, are seated side by side in tho same line. 

With the same end in view Pnmary Scboois 
are being started in villages among the so-called 
depressed classes. 

In addition to the Sikshayatan in the 
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\VorieT3 cl tha (Camilla Aaiuaai «ritb Sj, Rabindrafiath Tasofa 


Asbram premises ia Comilla. its hea<i<)aax- 
ters, 'there ate at present sereo primary 
schools, mostly is adjacent villages. 

At present it produces aboat half its 
reqairement of rice in its oira fields, and 
some vegetables in its gardens hardly 
sufficient to meet its seeds It bas also tbe 
nodena oi a dairy with 9 mdch cows. 
Fnonds of the institution can greatly facili- 
tate its work by helping U to buy more land 
and more milch cons. 

It has a library in Ihe town of Comilla 
and another in the Ashram premises with 
a free reading-room. It held monthly 
meetiogs for discourses oa retig^ous, politi- 
cal and literary subjects in the Mahesh 
Prangan, a spacious covered quandrangle 
given to Comilla by Babu 3Iabesh Cbandra 
Bbattacharya, the richest and most pnblic- 
spirited merchant of that town. 

For carrying on its work in varions 
directions, the Ashram requires pecDniary 
and other kinds of help, which it richly 
deserves. — 

Sangatnar? Riots at Ehargpor, Gcdhar, 
Etc 

Not unoften has it been observed that 
successful efforts made by the djffeieot 


commaoities lo India to compose their 
diQerences have been followed almost 
immediately by bloody riots between some 
ol them. These are generally ascribed to 
the lunate cussedness of our people or to 
Accident If these hypotheses be correct, 
(here must be great method in onr cussed- 
ness and in Acmdent. Perhaps Accident is a 
deity like the Greek deity named Nemesis, 
lu that Case it would be prudent to pro- 
pitiate this deity by offerings like those 
made at the shrines of the goddesslings of 
small pox, cholera, inflaenza, etc. But the 
previous question is, where are the Accident 
temples to be built and who are to be 1(3 
priests? Should they be located in or away 
from the imperial and provincial capitals ? 
Should the priests have nothing to do with 
those entrusted with the dnty of maintain- 
ing law and order ? 

Contrioution to League of Nations 

Getteva. Sett. 26. 

Lord Lytton, speaking at the Assembly, protest- 
ing against the increased League expenditure, said 
there was nothing in the present circumstances to 
justify an exceptional expenditure. Increase was * 
caused by inadequacy and defective nature of t‘ 
method of controlling and limiting spending, t 
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fonnd it verj' difllcoU to jubtify tho incrcasoJ con- 
trib'UiuD. 

There was a wide'^preail view ia India that Iho 
Lcasuo was not of much value to tlie Kwlcrn 
oountricsand its londoncy was defloitely ia the 
direction of stronathcninK the Euroncan intcrcita 
at the expense of other countries and races. 

Ho reminded the Assembly tlut the question 
was often discussed in India whether tho member- 
ship of tho L‘ia;juo was really worth Urn price and 
feared that time miaht come whoa tho Government 
of India would Hod it impossible to answer jd the 
afUrmative. Ho felt t>ound to protest on behalf ol 
the Indian delcnation which >vai profonnuly dis- 
satisfied with the year’s budeet— "Reuter.” 

In tho views expressed in the abovo 
telegram Lord Lyttoo Ims voiced the opiniou 
of India. 


Afghan Independence Day 

Ten years ago, on tho 26th of Augast, 
Afghanistan won complete indepoadonco. 
The anniversary of that groat day was 
recently celebrated at Paghraan, tho sommer 
capital of Afghanistan. In reply to an 
address presented to Ring Amanullah Kbon. 
His Majesty made some observations, from 
which some sentences are called below. 

'T wish all of you to be independent externally 
os mil a« inUrnalli/. I cannot hero repeat the 
assnrances I have already given you . that 1 
would sacrifice my very life in your service and 
in keeping Afghanistan independent” 

Indians should ponder deeply over the 
words we have italicised above. 

Addressing the Afghans assembled in 
front of him, King Amanullah observed : 

"Independence has to day raised your status 
not only in this world but also in the next.” 


not allowed to ro-ciitor Afghanistan, owid„ 
to tho likelihood of there boiog 
propapandists among them.” Afghan Ui^coa* 
rottiroing from Deoband aro to bo '^epi 
under observation for u period.^ 
moot servants will not bo eligible tor 
cloctfou to tho Afghan National Assembly, 
and perhaps will not bo nominated to it. 
Amanullah has adopted a good plao 
preventing corruption among oITicials. iVnen 
they enter Government service, lists are to 
bo made of their property, and ^ ac< 3 outits 
aro to bo kept subsequently of their ipcooie 
and expenditure. Perhaps what is aiiflod at 
i.s that, if an oiHciars accumulated wealth bo 
found inordioato according to tboso lists ‘and 
accouots, ho may bo prosecuted either for 
misappropriation of public funds of for 
accepting bribes, or both. 

It may bo stated hero incidentally that 
several years ago a high officer of a certain 
department asked the present writdi^ to 
publicly challenge a certain Minister to state 
tho amounts of his debts and his bank 
balances, (1) at tho time of his appointment 
and (2) on tho dato in question wheii. tho 
officer bad been in service for an appreciable 
period, and to explain how he had beoil able 
to wipe oil bis debts and amass so much wealth, 
his salary and other legitimate incomes being 
what they were. 

Our November Number 

Owing to the ensuing Durga Puja Holi- 
days, our , November Number will be 
pnbllsbed and mailed earlier than usual, 
that is, on the 20tb. of October current. 


Am3.u.u.l^h.’a 

The Jirglia or grand assembly conveoed 
by King Amanullah has arrived at certain 
decisions under his guidance. All ceremonial 
uniforms and dress are to be abolished, and 
all officials, including the King and Queen, 
are to be addressed in correspondence as 
“ily dear — Possessors of medals can keep 
them as souvenirs, but are not. to be allowed 
to wear and flaunt in public medals other 
than those awarded for military service. 
Deoband in North India is a noted centre of 
^lamic theological teaching. His Afghan 
Majesty has evidently found men trained there 
undesirable specimens of humanity. So it 
Deoband Ulemas 
should be turned out of the country and 


Our Durga Puja Holidays 
Our account ol the Durga Puja Holidays 
the office of The Modern Review will remain 
closed from the 22Qd October to tho dtb 
November, both days inclusive. Orders for 
the magazine and our other publications, 
letters Qommunicating changes of address, 
literary cootribations, etc, received during 
this period will be dealt with after the 
re-opening of the office. 
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Prutied and Ptolis^ by S. K. Das at tub Pbabasi Peess, 
yi, UppEB CmcuLAB Road, Calcutta. 



KRISHNA AND VIDUR 
By Mr. Promodc Kumar CKattcricc 


*. Calcutta. 





Dr. CHARLES F. DOLE 

.^In Eminent American Religious Teacher and Writer 

Br J. T SUZfPBRBAND 


ditor o! 77 m Modem Renew, 
sead yoa the followios article abont. or 
-writtea in appieciatioa of the ReTerend Doctor 
Charles Dole, ooe of oar oohlest Americans, who 
died in ^tOB a few weecs aeo. It wilt show 
'yoar readers that some Americaas are not 
materialists or money worshippers, but are id 
grmpatby with the highest ethical and apiritoal 
ideals of your noblest Indian religions teachers. 
Certainly it will show yon that ont all Americans 
are like dlisa Katherine ilajo. J. T. S.] 

"W iota Philip Qilbett KammeitoQ ; 

I conniaro the life of the Intellectnal to a 
l^QDS wedge of gold— the thin edge c! it begins at 
birth, and me depth and value of it go on 
increasiDgr till at last comes death which stops the 
annferoas process. 0, the mystery of the nameless 
ones who have died when the wedge was thin 
and looked so poor and light ! Oh. the happiness 
ot the Ola men whose thomrhts go deeper and 
deeper, hce a wall that runs out into the sea ! 

Charles Dole lived past eighty, troly a 
golden lile, the "depth and vslne of it” 
increasing till death came. Happily the 
end did not arrive until be had wiitlen and 
published the beautiful story of it, “My 
Eighty Years.” 

What a story it is J A New Eoghod 
boy, reared in a religions home where 
•duty and love ruled ; a graduate of Harvai^ 


and Andover ; prolessor of Greek for a 
year ; pastor of an Orthodox Church for 
three years : forty years minister of a 
Unitarian Church In a suburb of Boston i 
eleven years fi-ee from church responsibilities 
a minister at large ; and during all the 
long adult years of his life a fearless seeker 
for truth, a devoted lover of men, and an 
ethical and spiritual teacher giving forth 
constantly by voice and pea a message as 
high aod 6ne as that of Cbanuiog. 

When the end came, how did ne go F 
He went down 

As a biogiy cedar, green with boughs. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

Who shall fill his place ? 

As I think of Mr. Dole, he seems to me 
above all else to have been four things — a 
Thiuker, a Humanist, a Worshipper, and a 
Fighter. 

What a Thinker he was 1 A few months 
ago I put the question of one of the most 
bnllunt to your younger Unitarian ministers, 
who had bad fine training at IJairard and 
elsewhere : “Who in our ministry or.ia 
that of any of the other churches, do 
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regard as our best religious Thinker today — 
I mean tbo mao whoso thought scorns (o 
you the freshest, tho most alivo, tho truest, 
the deepest, tho most worth whifo ?” U<i 
answered : "Dc. Dole.” Would I have 
answered tho same if tho question had boon 
asked me ? Yes. 

Charles Dole seldom quoted though a 
wider reader. Ho seldom montionod tho 
thought of others, cither to approro or 
disapprove, but if for oithor it was almost 
certainly for commendation, not for criticism. 
He Dover posed as ono who had a philoso- 
phical or theological system to propagate or 
defend, much loss as ono bent on overturn- 
ing the theological or philosophical system 
of somebody else. He was^ less an echo than 
almost any other man fn tho Amatfcan 
pulpit. First, last, and all tho while, he 
was simply a thinbor of his own honest 
thought *, and whether yon liked his thought 
or not* yon had to confess that it was as 
fresh as morning sunlight, as fresh as the 
'■water from a deep well. And if you listened 
to it or read it in a really candid mood, 
you generally found yourself oompotfed 
Tery soon to like it, It was so caodid. so 
sincere, so gennioe. so penetrating, ilia- 
minatlng and appealing, so modest and yet 
80 profound, and so true to the truest and 
deepest in your own sonL 

What a Humanist he was ! Not a 
Humanist of a negative kind ; not of a bind 
that drops out any ol the greah deep ethical 
or spiiitual realities of the past, calling 
that progress ; but of the kind that beeps 
every faith, every hope, every ideal, every incen- 
tive that ennobles humanity and comforts the 
deep heart of man, — a mighty Humanist of 
the type of Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and, if I may add 
poets, Frederick Hosmer and Samuel Lung- 
fellow — a kind, of which, from the first 
the Unitarian movement in this coun^ 
and England has been so gloriously toll. 
No man ever lived that was more deeply 
interested than was Dole in everything 
calculated to benefit humanity, to core the 
ills of humanity, to lift up humanitv to 
its finest, strongest and best. Every 
sermon he ever preached showed this ; so 
did every book he wrote ; so did all his 
splendid work in the Boston Twentieth 
Century Clnb, and other lines of poWic 
to Not was his humanism confined 
the W& °r ^“eland. or America, or 
: was big as the woHd^ 


it reached out to all men ovorywhero wh> 
suffer or are wronged. 

\fhac a Worshiper ho was ! It seem? 
to niQ I norer saw any other man to whom 
God was so near and so ical— so much tea 
joy and inspiration of his every day anl 
every hour, so truly tho very Jifo of nis 
life— tho upper sky of all his dreams, of all ms 
thoughts, all his hopes and faitb,-“tho splendid 
meaning of his own life, and humanity's life 
and of the world. Tho glorious thought which 
makes man a child of the elerDilios, not 
a mere insect of a day, and which makes 
tho univorso not a blind idiot's droam, bat 
a living Cosmos, full of infinito significance 
from tho smaUcst electron to tho vastest sun 
in space. Ho looked so deep, so deep, into the 
heart of things, as to saa that 


Tbero IS cnouah of Qod 
In tbo heart of a ros& 
la tho smile of a child. 

In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 
To prove 


That Baauty is the Sonl of Him. 
That Lovo is His Sceptre. 

And that all ihiDgs created by Him. 
Face not the night. 

But Eternal ilorning. 


What a Fighter be was! A physical fighter 
a brute fighter, a fighter to kill or wonod 
or injure men? Never ! Never ! Only little 
men, moral cowards, men who are only half 
men and tbo other half beasts yet fight in 
that way. Dole was a moral fighter,— and' 
it fakes bravery infinitely greater than that 
of beasts to do that kind of fighting. When 
the whole nation bad gone insane with fury 
to go across the sea and kill Germans, he- 
bad the intelligence, the patriotism, the 
honor, tbe almost superhuman bravery quietly 
to say, “No I” 

KilHog Germans is wrong— jnst as wrong if vf- 
kill millions of them m war as if wo murdered* 
them one by one with pistols and knives. Far* 
tbennoio it can accomplish no possible good for 
France, or Britain or ourselves, or tho world; bat* 
only evil, evil, evil to everybody. 

Dole had the superb, the almost nnbeliev- 
able courage to keep his sanity and say just 
that, while the multitudes around him. many 
of them his dearest friends, called him 
“Red,” a “Bolshevik,” “a traitor to his 
country” and other names the bitterest that 
they knew. It was a terrible experience j. 
it was a crucifixion like that of Calvary. 
But he no more shrank than did Josus. Such 
men ate the greatest possible heroes, who- 
shine like stars in the history of the world- 
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Aod Dole was that kind of a hero, Dot oaly 
in opposing the fntile and boiribla war of 
1014-18 bat all war as anoecessary in this 
twentieth centaiy, and every other evil’tbat 
afilicts hnmanity. Wherever there was a 
man-Sgbt as distingoisbed from a beast-fight 
that is. wherever there was a fight for free- 
dom, for jastice, for right, for tiatb, for 
striking chains from human bodies or haman 
souls, ID a word, wherever there was a fight 
that asked men to carry it on with love and 
not with hate,— there was Dole, always, and 
in the front rank. And he was as mighty 
as he was brave. He did not shout and 
swing a big battle-aze and make a great 
commotion ; bnt he pierced the armor of his 
foes with the lance of his keen and irieaistible 
tboDght and thus was wonderfully effective 
in winning the battle. 

I think we may look upon Dr. Dole as 
in a sense our American Mahatma Oandhi 
or, upon Oandhi as India's Dr. Dole. Pole 
is not 80 famous as Gandhi ; f am sure it 
would be for the world’s spiritual euricbiog 
if he were. I thick we may regard the 
religion of the two meu as essentially 
identical. While Gandhi is the child of 
Hinduism, be draws his faith not alooo from 
the Bhagavad Gita and other Hindu sacred 
literature, but also from the Cbristiao 
Sermon oo the Mount and all other tospiriog 
religious books. While Dole was the child 
cf Christianity, he drew bis faith uot alone 
from the Bible, but also from tbe literature 
of all the religions of tbe world and all 
humanity. Tbe world is amazed and electri- 
fied at tbe absolute sincerity and moral 
fearlessness of Oandhi. Dole was hardly less 
sincere or fearless. Gandhi is a pacifist 
Dole was the same. That two snch men should 
be called by that name ought to lift it up 
to be one of tbe most shining aod honoured 
names in all the world. Gandhi believes that 
love is tbe greatest of all forces, and 
that sometime, men will find it out 
and it will rule the nations. This was 
Dole’s splendid faith loo. Ibis proclaims 
them both true brothers of Jesus. 

I remember reading a fine story about 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
England, that most cfalvalrons knight of the 
spirit, that Lancelot, that King Arthur, among 
Church of England preachers. A tradesman 


of Brighton who had sat for years under 
his magnetic words and felt all their mighty 
nplilting power, tells na that after Robertson’s 
death he placed a fine picture of him in 
the back room of bis store and for years 
whenever he felt a temptation in his business 
to do anything that was not in the strictest 
sense right, he made himself go back and 
take a look at that strong face and into 
those pure eyes; and at once the tempta- 
tion was gone, and he found it impossible 
to stoop below high honor. Dole was another 
ftebertson. His influence was just the same. 
It always seemed to me that in his presence' 
it was impossible to tbink a sordid or low 
thought, or to have a feeling that was other 
than fine and sweet, or to be a coward, or 
to hate anybody, or to be indifferent to any 
human interests. If ever in his presence 
you were tempted to say a mean word or 
think a mean thought, his clear, pure eyes 
looked straight down into your soul and 
said to you with infinite tenderness, “No ' 
No ' No ’ Life is too high and beautiful for 
that” And then all tbe little devils oC 
low thought flew out of your mlod, ashamed 
aod bright angles of good thoughts came 
in their place. I am sure Charles Dole 
though 00 longer seen in the flesh, will go 
00 and on and on, longer than any of us 
know, putting integrity, pntity. sanity, 
sincerity, honor and moral strength into all 
who personally knew him, and also into 
thousands who only knew of him, or read 
bis words of simple beauty and spiritual 
penetration so marvellously like the words 
of Jesus. 


Whom with pride we call c 
With conscience EOnnd 
As the world ts roxmd’ 

With love as wide 
As the ocean’s tide ' 

With courage true 
As tbe sky is bine ' 

A glorious knight 
Of love and light. 

Of manhood’s worth 
And reason’s misht! 

Ood give us men tike Charles F. Dole ! 
And then, and then 
As the Eeasons roll, 

They shall'nearer bring (he shining day 
When war and hate shad pass away, 
When liove shall over tbe oatioos brood 
And earth become the Kingdom of Ood, 



PROGRESS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF COLLOIDS AS APPLIED- 
TO MEDICINAL AND- INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


By DR. R. ZSIGMONDY 

Profcssot' of Ckc7mstry at the University of Goettingen* 

Ti rOLECULES of sagar are able to diSasa" pulverised “silversol” (a colloidal solatioa-of 
through paichmeat paper ; so, too, nbou silver) impedes the gro^vth of bacilli, 
dissolved in water, can kitchen salt, The mosc important of the natural colloids 
soda, permanganate of potesh and a number is caoutohooc ; conseguentlj, as might be 
of other soluble chemical compounds. By expected, the caoutchouc industry has recently 
evaporation, solutions of sugar and salt form come under the indaenco of colloid research, 
crystals ox crystalloids, which, in turn, the substances added in the manufacture being 
dwindle away and become absorbed on intro* selected according to the teachings of the 


dnetion into a solvent 

Opposed in nature to crystals, there exists 
a series of substances which, in solution, do 
not diilase through parchment These subs- 
tances were named by Graham, who was the 
first to recognise the signiScance pf their 
characteristics colloids (from the Greek Kolia, 
glue) because glue, gelatine, gum arable eto, 
are typical examples of this class of com* 
pounds. Before dissolving, colloids swell m 
the presence of a solvent, the fluid penetrat* 
ing into tbeii substances. Hence, the inters* 
tices in colloids are greater than in crys- 
talloids. 

Colloids play an important role in, medicine 
and in technology. All living beings consist 
mainly of colloids, protoplasm, cellulose, 
haemoglobin etc, being fundamentally colloids: 
It is, therpforer readily comprehensible that 
the study of colloids is frequently of decisive 
significance in dealing with the problems of 
biology and medicine. Coagulation of the 
blood, for instance, as well as of egg albumin 
under the inilueDce of heat, is a colloidal 
phenomenon : so, too, in essence, as the well* 
known ITassermann reaction. One result of 
research in connexion with colloids is Lange’s 
discovery that the characteristic coloration of 
gold dissolved in colloidal water and mixed 
with spinal Uuid provides clear evidence of 
the existence of certain diseases. Colloidal, 
silicic acid is employed in making pharma* 
contical pieparaUons. Colloidal silver is used 
for various medical purposes, e. g., for intra- 
venous iniectiona. for ointments eta Finely 

varied U» NoW 


new science, i 

The various artificial silks ate particularly- 
successful products of colloidal research. The 
leading description is, at present viscous silk, 
which aggregates 85 per cent, of the total 
production. Colloidion silk is maDufactured^ 
in the following way; the collodion— pro- 
duced by treating cellulose with nitre 
sulpbario acid is dissolved in a mixture nf 
alcohol and ether; and from this mixture the 
silk is spun. Acetate silk is made bj^ th^ 
acetyUcellnlose process; it lends itself 
admirably to dyeing and, in appearance' 
etc., comes nearest to real silk ; it is 
accordingly also the dearest- of the artificial 
products The latest development io' 
artificial silk manufacture is the cellulose- 
ether process ; it is, at present, in the 
experimental stage, but there are interesting' 
signs of approachiug success. The consump- 
tion of artificial silk is now only 1.65 p. a 
as compared with 8 p.c. cotton and 17.5 p c. 
wool ; if it proves possible to better and' 
to vary the features of this silk surrogate, 
its consumption will rise very considerably. 

Another important branch of industry 
in which colloidal chemistry has now beguu' 
to play a role is asphalts and tars. These' 
substances are themselves colloids ; and 
the object of the research is to increase 
tbeir applicability and their durability- 
Considering the importance of road-bnilding 
io these days of motor-cars, this research- 
is a matter of very particular interest 

Again, in the production and working 
of the raw materials used in ceramics, m 
the forming and melting of the various 
constituents, the colloidal processes are on- 
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great sigoiScance. As, however, the maou- 
factaie o{ earthea-ware has been practised 
(or thousands of years in the Old World 
and has consequently been brought empi* 
rically to a high state of perfection, the new 
colloidal methods Snd it difficult to make 
headway in Europe. On the other hand, m 
North America, where tradition and prejudice 
do not stand in its way, the new science, 
assisted by publications of German cc^oidal 
ceramics, has made considerable ^progress 
and, having got jnto close practical touch 
with the industry itself, has performed 
achievements greater than almost anything 
which the old science of ceramics conld 
boast ; still more important results may be 
expected from an extended application of 
the knowledge acquired through colloidal 
research. 

New light, too, is being shed by colloidal 
research on the cnltivation of the soil 


and tho manufacture and use of fertilizers. 
It has been discovered that it is the numerous 
colloids present in the soil which hold and 
carry to the plants the soluble inorganic foods 
necessary for . their growth and sustenance. 
Armed with this knowledge, scientists are- 
about to create a partially new basis for the 
practice of manuring and of soil cultivation, 
which will mean a very considerable advance 
in agriculture and kindred industries. 

It is not possible to discuss here all 
the technical uses of the colloids. Sufficient, 
however, has already been said to give 
some idea of the importance of the new 
science Besides the indnstries mentioned 
m the foiegoing, there are many others 
destined to receive stimulus and improve- 
ment trom the discoveries of colloidal 
chemistry, among them being metallurgy 
and the isaoufacture of dyes, cement, glass- 
paper and margarine 


SCULPTURE IN ORISSA 

BY SARAT CHANDRA GHOSH 


O RISSA’S pride is her ancient sculpture. 
The very existence of the fine temples 
of Bbabaneswar, Jagannatb aod Konar* 
ak a few miles oS from Pun deserve men- 
tion as the best specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture in India nay even in the world. Tho 
art of carving figures on stone is entirely 
dying out of Onssa. In fact, it has died ont 
so to say. This art brought our famous 
ancestors at one time to a uniqne position 
among the citizens of the world r bat alas 
those days are gone, and I think gone for 
ever. Our sculptors were no way inferior 
to the sculptors of the European countries. 
The sculptures of the famous Hindu Temple 
of Onssa aie very similar to those of the 
Gothic structures. The carving of beautifnl 
life-like pictures on stone, viz, — male and 
female figures, soldiers and dancers with 
dresses on, lions, tigers, war-cbariots, musical 
instrnments, birds, and the like, can be well 
seen in the beautifnl engravings on the 
Temples of Bhubaneswar especially in those 
of the Goddess Annapurna, and at the 
Temple of Konarak too. The workmanship 


reached its climax in the Temple of Kooaralc 
This Temple was designed for the’ Sun-God. 
but at present there is no diety within it' 
and It 13 ID a dilapidated condition, singing 
the sad tale of its former greatness. An 
observer who happens to go there (annot 
but shed tears at the sight of this ancient 
gloiy of India being rednced to dust from 
day to day. The British. Government has 
tnod its best to preserve the ancient glorv 
from ruin, and has arranged a museum 
there to satisfy the curiosity of visitors 
My words fail to picture the fine engravings 
on the Temple of Nonarak. The closer oL 
sees the more he will be charmed with it 
U must be admitted on all hands that thi 
old industry is dying. ^ 

Several times I had been to Bhnbaneswar* 
one of the ancient places of interest. Haidl^ 
can I find a sculptor now who can ovg? 
repair the old broken stone figures. 

13 one man Baitagi Mabarana by * 
who knows something of- this 
With the death of this man the 
loan end, and is snre^ to di 
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several times by tbe side of this sculptor' 
and saw him carving beautiful figures of 
^ndu gods and goddesses on black 
stone and the like. If anyhow this industry 
be encouraged and improved, the ancient 
iprestige of Orissa will be preserved along 
with it. In this connexion I humbly suggest ‘ 
that Training classes may be opened with 
this man at the head, or one such steps be 
taken as tbe authorities think fit 

Four miles off from the Bhubaneswar 
Railway Station to the east we find the 
inscriptions of Maharaja Asoka on the DhouH 
Hill, which are of great interest as affording 
model rules of morality and tbe like. Tbe 
inscriptions are in Pali character and some 
of the letters have really been effaced owing 
to inclemencies of weather. The whole of 
'the inscriptions would have been effaced in 
course of time had not Lord Corxon, tbe 
father of tbe Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act come to its rescue. It was Lord 
Curzon who kindly visited the place, took 
steps to construct a zoo! over these inscripttoos 
. to save them from wearing out by rain and 
suD-kbine, and thus preserved tbe valuable 
wiiUngs for ever. A short trip to the 
locality will make everyone think that there 
was once a man who made these rules of 
morality carved on stone for the future 
guidance of us ono and all, and gave these 
such a lasting shape, but there are none 
at tbe present day, who can even preserve 
them far from doing such useful deeds 
at present It is Asoka who can be well 
said to be over living and not dead. I think 
I shall leave a gap here if I do not say 
what these inscriptions mean. Tbo principal 
points in the valuable inscriptions contaioiog 
the eleven Commandments of Asoka when 
•translated run thus : — 

1. Animal slaughter to be stopped. 


2. Trees to be planted and wells sunk 
by the road ; charitable dispensaries to be 
opened. 

3. Missionaries to be sent all round to 
preach the religion. 

4. Every fifth year a Buddhist Couned 
to be held to take steps for preaching the 
doctrine of Buddhism, 

5. Spies to be engaged to inquire into 
tho customs, manners and morality of the 
subjects , 

6. Discourses on Religion 'to be encour- 
aged as Wording real solacd to tbe mind, 

7. Apathy towards material prosperity 
and eagerness, for spiritual attainments ta 
be fostered. 

Id this connexion the writings on the 
caves of Kbandgirl and Udaygiri Hills are 
also worth mentioning. Those two Hills are 
about six miles to the TVost of Bhubaneswar. 
The caves were actually carved out by the 
orders of King Aira during bis reign in the 
fourth century B. C. These caves were fit 
for human habitation, and many Buddhist 
monks lived and comfortably continued 
tboir silent meditations there for days 
together. The writings on tho cares 
coutain tbe principal events during the 
ToigQ of King Aira of Kulinga. He was 
at first a Hindu but subsequently became 
a convert to Buddhism. A student of History, 
will derive incalculablo joy ,by visiting 
these places of rare interest. 

Id conclusion, I hope that if proper step 
be taken to improve this art of scalpturo 
refetied to above, it will not only provide 
food for tbo raillions of our poor brethren, 
and will enable them to earn a decent sum 
and thereby five comforUbly, bat will at 
the same time preserve the ancient glory 
I of Orissa nay of India. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH 

A WoBu> wirocs Rjojo 


Bs K U WAIT'S 


A bailding that contains tho relic sacred 
to tbo largest number of devotees of 
any faith must, of necessity, have many 
Tho fact Ibat Ibi 
lemplo standmj b. Urn sWo of tho pio- 


turesquo lake of Kandy, in tbo centre of 
Ceylon, contains wbat is bellovcd by 
tniilions of Bnddbista to bo tho actual tooth of 
tbo great Kaligbtoncd One, Buddha, caooot 
fail to appeal to the imagination of even tbo 
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most prosaic mini This relic, guarded with 
erery care, holds a place in the aflectiona of 
Baddhist followers all orer the world, which 
the westerner can conceire. It is un- 
challenged in its supremacy. There may be 
other teeth for which a claim is made, hot 
every true Baddhist will readily acknow- 
ledge that the Tooth in the Dalada Maligawa 
in this Ceylon town, holds a unique place, 
and to it is due all reverence and worship. 
Nevertheless, it requires a very highly deve- 
loped faith to believe that the relic so 
jealously guarded was once a part of the 
genW apparatus of a human being. Even 
Edwin Arnold, whose sympathies with 
Buddhist life and thonght are well-known, 
writes in his "India Revisited” that it is not 
the least like a human tooth, and more 
resembles that of a crocodile or large pig. 
E“t the point is that the devont Baddhist 
still believes it to be genuine, and holds it 
to be the most sacred thing in the whole 
r* ui possession of 

which b oody wars have been fought and 
incredible sums offered. Its safe arrival m 
the town of Kandy in the sixteenth cenluty 
has changed what was a well-nigh inaces- 
sible village into the mountaio capital of 
Ceylon. Tear by year the abiding place was 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from all 
over the East They braved the dangers of 
the road, they climbed into the mountain 
fastness in orde^ that they might see this 
relic. Here they offered their gold and 
silver, and precions jewels as a token of 
gratitude. Legend says that one of the 
Ninety Kings who ruled Ceylon offered 
six millions of blossoms in one day to this 
rapacious tooth, and that another daily offer^ 
one handled thonsand blossoms all of one 
sort, and a different flower each day. The 
tooth itself is an oblong piece of discolonred 
ivory, tapering to a point, and about one 
and a quarter inches in length, and ball an 
inch in diameter at the base. On rare 
occasions this relic has been exposed to 
pnblio gaze, as on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1876 and his two sons 
m 1882. When funds are required for the repair 
of the temple and exhibition of the sacred tooth 
is arranged for, and during the time of its 
exposure, thousands flock to gaze npon it 
Miss Oonlon Cummings was privileged to 
see the relic on one of these occasions, and 
she has recorded her impressions of the 
scene in the temple. “Within the temple 
the scene was sinking in the extreme, both 


inleresl and as an- 
artistic Study of rich colouring. For crowd* 
"“'Shippers, men, womet. 
and children, almost all bringing flowers as 
Tad Bills oi fe,Yels,mon 67 

and PICM3 ol silt were all pressing loi^ird 
tho lurthor end oi the temple, which 
now arranged as a sort ol chancoir hnn. 

draperies and curtains which 
“““•’“drawn a will, and there on a 
slightly raised platform were grouped a 
phalaoj of brown-slionlderod yeLw rabaj ■ 

“Bes, from those who 
might hare been gray-headed had they not 
been so closely Sharon, down to guile smal 
boys With them stood tho great larm. 
associated with them in tho charge of “he 
temple and its property, all in rich dress"" 
of Kandyan nobles, with the Urge-sleorod 
jacket and , swelled bat The greatea® of them 
was dressed in the same style, bat hi. 
clothes were white and gold, ^ ° * 

All these were grouped arormri - 
temporary altar-really a silver table 
to represent a lake on which the 
lotas floats. There on stood an°octlcotal' 
cupola of solid silver and gold, sunoMfl / 
by slender piUara In front of 
three minialnre crystal dagobas or b&hrnod 
relic shrines, each resting on a sonarf 
and two candlesticks of gold w^Ith 
candies. In the small dagobas on eithi!?^-5^‘ 

•s'"’'!'’. ftegi" 

royal gift& Bat all eyes were riveted on fk 
wnlra shrine, of purest crystal, within wh ch ' 
lay a largo golden lotas-bloasom, from 
heart of which, upheld by a twist?f „!5! 
wire, was upraised tho worshipful off 
of ivory, which to the 


“"’““hnm"? 

e. ?™tro7cnaS, ii"i.".rnX 

out lo its casket, for a procession found fh ^ 
town in the month of August. This wi-®" 
festival which has been Lid for 
of two thonsand years, takes piano m Sf 
jndfotms "one of most weired slghtSg 
bo seen in this or any other com ro ? 
Hioro IS a large stnd of elephants in ‘ J: 
noctionwith the Temple and on this „S' 
Sion Ihoy ate all gaily caparisoned Zk 
EOrgTOils trapping, quite coveting tho head, 
imd bodies. The finest of those eleph.ng l! 
token into the Temple by Ihe main entrance 
The sbeme of the tooth Is removed and 
placod within the howdah, tho whole being 
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surmounted by a huge canopy supported 
by tods which are held on either side by 
natives. Two other elephants are then 
'brought, and after being gaily dressed ate 
mounted by several headmen, whose servants 
sit behind holding gold and silver umbrel- 
las. “Between each section of the procession 
are rows of other headmen in gorgeous 
dresses, and groups of masked dovil-dancers 
in the most barbaric costumes, dancing 
frantically, exhibiting every possible con- 
tortion, and producing the most hideous 
noise by the beating of tom-toms, the blow- 
ing of conch-shells, the clanging of brass-cym- 
bals, the blowing of shrill pipes and other 
instruments devised to produce the most 
perfect devil-music that can ' be imagined. 
Nothing ' more certe can be pictured than 
this procession, about a mile long, con- 
sisting of thousands of dark brown hgores, 
gaily dressed, intermingling with hideous 
groups of devil-dancers, all frantically 
gesticulating around the forty, elephants by 
tbe dim red light of a thousand torches.” It is 
a carious combination of tbe Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for the Hindu deities and relics 
'form au important part of this procession. 

Before giving a brief history of this 
wonderful relic, something may be said of 
''its present borne, tbe Dalada Maligawa. 
The Temple, and the Pattirippawa which 
’is the name given to the octagonal building 
• on the right of the main entrance, are 
enclosed by a very ornamental stone wall 
and a moat Tbe temple itself is concealed, 
■by the other buildings within the enclosore 
The chief characteristics of the buildings 
is the low square-cut pillars, the lavish 
display of grotesque carvings and mythulo- 
gicai frescoes painted on the walls. As wq 
pass into the boilding wo notice oo the 
(lower portal a bcautiially sculptured semi- 
circular stone*, then past two wonderful 
stone beasts. In the outer temple are vartons 
ohjects of interest gaudily painted images 
of Buddha, gigantic drums and tomtoms, rich 
-draperies, curious great hoooriilc sunshades 
etc. Wo pass inside and soon stand before 
tho door leading into the little sancturay 
where tho sacred tooth is kept. Within this 
chamber, in dim religions light, is a solid 
silver table, behind which the huge silver 
guilt dagoba. or bell-shaped shrine, with six 
Inner shrines protecting the tooth, is usually 
ristblo through thick metal bars.' Oo great 
oMMlons this nest of priceless value Is 
•bronKht forward and the tooth displayed. 


The shrines sarrounding this rolio are all o( 
priceless gold, ornaraonted with magaihosnt 
rubies, pearls, emeralds, and catseyes. la 
addition to these treasures there are mnny 
valuable olleriegs and gifts of kings, includiag 
an imago of Buddha carved out of one great 
emerald, about three ' inches long- by two 

"^^^When the Tooth was returned to its place 
many ceremonies had to be performed, and 
one who was fortunate in seeing^ this 
ceremony has given us the details. First 
tbe Tooth was laid in a case resembling a 
richly jewelled thimble case, but, as no 
human hand might touch tho sacred ivory, 
‘ it received tbe honours of the white cloth ; 
in other words, it was tilted off its perch 
above tho golden lotus, on to a fair linen 
cloth, from which it was dexterously slipped 
into its case. The tiny jewelled case was 
next enclosed in a goldon dagoba, onernsted 
with gems which was formally locked by 
one of the chief priests, who retained 

possession of the key. Then it was deposited 
within a third reliquary, and was looked 
after by tbe Dewa Nilame. the great lay 
authority of tbe temple. Finally* tbe strong 
iron cage with open bars was locked aud 
sealed with much ceremony by the three 
great authorities, each with bis own signet. 
Then the metal doors of tbe inner sanctuary 
were locked by one of them, and tho down- 
stairs door by some one else.” 

The priests very jealously guard the tooth 
I aud on no consideration will they permit it, 
ou the rare occasions on which it is gxposed, 
to be touched by human hands. It is recorded 
that somo fifty yoacs'ago tbe Siamese sent au 
embassy to Ceylon, offering to pay a sum of 
£50000 for permission to remove tho Tooth to 
their own capital. The offer was rejected with 
scorn. It was only after the British Agent bad 
appealed to the priests that they were oven 
permitted to look at the relic, ^7boo tbe 
treasoro was brought out tho embassy pro- 
daced a small piece of rag and rapidly 
tubbed it over tho holy rdic and quickly 
dropped the rag info a small phial of oil. 
Thus tho oil was consecrated and endowed 
with sofficiont virtue to consecrate tons of 
oil wherewith to sanctify tho whole kingdom 
of Siam. Tho priests wero furious, but tho 
ambassadors rotamed to Siam fall of joy 
on account of their great possession. 

In^ tho temple precincts thoro is an in- 
teresting Oriental . Library, in which are 
gathered together a great number of mauu- 
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•scripts of considerable anti- 
quity, written in P«li and 
Sanskrit cbaracteis. We have 
said “written” but the 
characters are really pricked 
with a stylus on narrow 
strips of palm-leaf about three 
inches wide and sixteen or 
twenty inches long. These 
strips form the leaves of the 
■books, and are strung together 
between two boards which 
form the covers. Many of 
the covers are elaborately 
decorated with embossed 
■metal, and some are even 
set with jewels. Sacred and 
historical writings, together 
with works on mathematics. 



Eatraoce to the Temple of the Sacred Tooth 



D C. 543 about a hundred 
miles north of Benares. The 
king ot Kalioga secured three 
of the teeth and these were 
immediately taken to his own 
couDtiy where they wero 
received with great enthusiasm. 
Thence forward bis capital 
was called Danta-Poora, the 
City of the Tooth, All went 
well till one of the Buddhist 
kiogs determioed to dismiss 
all the Biahmms from his 
State. They £ed to the Imperial 
Court whereupon the Emperor 
sent orders for them to over- 
throw the king and to bring 
back the leha We are told 
Lthat thej. invading army was 


astrology, etc. make up the 
collection. From the gallery 
of this octagonal tower one 
is able to get delightful views 
.of the Kandy lake. 

We natnrally expect that 
snch a relic as the sacred 
Tooth has a history of some 
importance, and we find 
from the records that many 
interesting incidents are 
recorded if not of this one, 
at least the one it is presumed 
to be. The original article is 
snpposed to have been one 
of Buddha’s font eye-teeth, 
rescued from his fnneral pyre 
when he was cremated in 



Modem Monks in Cerlon Monastery 
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at .once converted on beholding the 
Tooth, but they escorted it with all reverence 
to the throne of the imperial king. Orders 
were given for the destruction of the toothy 
but all the efforts of the Brahmins were of 
no avail. “They cast it into the fire** says 
the old chronicle “but it reappeared _ from 
amid the flames safely folded within the 
leaves of an exquisite lotus-flower ; they tried 
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to grind it to powder on an anvil, but 
the most crnshlog blows left it safely 
embedded in the bard iron. Then they 
made elephants trample on it| that it 
might sink into the earth, but onco more 
it rose from its burial, enthroned in the 
heart of a lotos blossom, the petals of which 
were of fine gold, and its heart of silver”. 


The Emperor was so impressed he embraced 
the Buddhist faith. It was restored to 
Kalinga, but when ho was beset by his 
foes he bade bis daughter, the 
of Kalinga, conceal this treasure in tne 
coils of her thick long hair, and make her 
way to Ceylon. In 311 A. D. it was received 
at Anuradbapura, by the King and a 
fine temple was built for it. It remained 
in Ceylon till A. D. 1313, being carried from 
place to place, in each town a large tempW 
was erected for its protection and honour. 
Then came the Malabar invasion when 
this Tooth was carried off to Southern 

India. It was at length recovered through the 
personal negotiations of the King of Ceylon. 
It was carried back with great pomp, 
lien came the Portuguese in 1560 A. B. 
and among the spoils they captured was the 
sacred tooth They took it to Goa. their capital, 
and though large sums were offered oy 

Buddhist rulers, the authorities did not 
succomb to the temptation. The infinence 
of the clergy was exerted and we are 
informed that the little piece of ivory 

in its golden setting was brought forth in 
solemn state by the clergy and placed 
in a mortar, where with his own hand 
the Archbishop, Don Gaspar, bruised It to 
powder in the presence of the Viceroy. 
of course, it was not destroyed, else how 
.could if now bo in Kandy safely hooseu 
behind all those strong doors ? True 
believers declare that the holy tooth was 
miraculously reformed in the heart of a 
lotus blossom — and was ultimately recorerou 
by the Ceylon king. One wonders why 
llioy did not nttorapl to roplaoo tho doslroy. 
ed tooth by a human tooth instead of tho 
article that now forms the object of worship 
oi raiUions of people. There is not the 
slightest simiUtudo between the present 
Tooth and a human tooth, bat human 
credulity is wonderfn!. There it is 
housed today, and only those who have 
witnessed the enthusiasm shown when 
it is exposed have any idea of tho devotion 
accorded to it It may truly bo said that 
this relic is worshipped by a larger number 
of devotees than any other relic in the 
world. 



HAMBUliG AND.THE OVBBSBAS OOBNTiilES 

IIamhurg''a Share m International Cultural Co-operation 
Bi Da. Q. KURT JOUANKSEX 


((T IBERTATEU qaam peperere maiores 
I j digne stadeat servare posterifas'*— * 
these are the worda inscribed above 
the main portal of the Hamborg City Uall, 
the magnificent edifice that now takes the 
place of the former municipal building which 
had to be blown up dating the great con- 
flagration of 1812. And indeed, if 
we take up a position under the 
Arcades and allow our eyes to rest 
on the solid, yet beautiful stractnre 
that rises beyond the smali basin 
fanned by the Alster, we cannot 
but feel that the exhortation contain- 
ed in these words U thoroughly 
jostiSed. Great though the heritage 
19 which the present generation has 

had bequeathed to it from its 

forefathers, Iho duty to maintain 
and to enlarge it is greater still. 

The term “liberty” must not 

only be understood in its external 
application, but must also be taken 
to inclnde the liberty of decision 
and of action. Nine years bare 
passed since the most devastating 
of all wars came to a conclusion 
and since the country was forced 
to subscribe to the terrible terms 
dictated at Versailles, but during 
this Hiss Sssibarg kss 
become once more the genuine 

connterpart of bee former seif. She 
still is the second largest city in 
Germany and one of the biggest 
seaports on the Continent Her power 
of reasserting herself so completely 
is not entirely due to the immense 
economic eQorts she has made, but 
also to her endeavours in the 
cultural domain. The task she 
has to fulfil is not merely to 
serve the interests of Germany’s 
commercial and economic activities, 
but also to act as the intermediary 
in the great process by which the 
cultural and intellectual goods are 


interchanged between the countries of the 
old Continent and the now countries beyond 
the sea. 

The dnties incumbent on the ancient 
Hanseatic city in this capacity cover a very 
large ground indeed Economic necessities 
bad compelled her to build enormous docks 
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and harbour installations intended to render 
possible the carrying of material commodities 
from one country to another and to accom- 
modate them temporarily within tlie buitdings 
provided for such purposes. In like manner 
she was forced, on account of her cultural 
duties, to create a public institution capable 
of serving the needs of the intercbaogo 
of intellectual goods between the nations 
of the world. The earliest form in which 
this duty took practical shape was- the 
establishment, in 1895, of an organisation 
for systematic courses of lectures open to 
the public. Subsequently, in l^iOS, this 
organisation was, merged with the newly 
founded Colonial Institute, and finally, in 
1919, the latter was converted into the 
University of Hamburg, a novel iosHtotion 
with definitely marked objects and duties. 

It naturally follows from the special 
circumstances that led to its foundation that 
this university is on a different pattern from 
the great majority of other German institutions 
described by the some narae—institutions 
which were intended in the first place, to 
serve the needs of the bamanities and of 
classical learning. Principal stress had to 
be laid on the fact that innnraerable ties 
connect the ecoooraio life of Hatnburg with 
that of the world at large, and it Is these 
overseas relations that the new university 
was chiefly required to cultivate. The 
programmes fixed for several of its faculties 
were to a considerable extent dotermiued 
in accordance with this principle. It is 
quite true that other universities, too have 
their faculties of jurisprudence and national 
economics, but there is none that devotes so 
much attention to lectures on coraercial 
and marine law, on the law of foreign coun- 
tries, and on comparative jurisprudence as 
does Hamburg. Other special and permanent 
features are the institution of a system of 
lectures given by professors from other 
universities and that of the so-called 
Examining Board for a Knowledge of 
Foreign Countries and Institutions (“Prufung- 
samt fur Auslandskcndu”) entitled to issue 
special diplomas to successful candidates who 
are examined as to their knowledge of the 
countries selected by them The list of such 
countries includes practically every one 
carrying on trade inlercourso with Germany 
The teaching supplied at the School of Art 
IS largely supplemented by the valuable exhibits 
managed Ethnological 
Husenm whoso European, A6iatic.Indo-Occamo 


African and American departments contains 
no less than 150,000 specimens of tho 
of the nations concerned. Similar purposes 
are served by the Arts and Crafts Museum 
wniuh enables students to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the development of arts 
and crafts from the time of the ancieot 
Egyptians and Greeks to that of the Islamitio 
and South American cultures and civilisations 
and to the flourishing period of Far Eastern 
applied art. Other schools affiliated to the 
University and forming integral parts ot 
it are those devoted to the study of languages. 
Their number includes, among others, the 
Schools for the Language and Civilisation 
of China and Japan, the School 
African and Polynesian Languages which 
is exceedingly well-equipped with material 
and which specialises in the study (in* 
eluding comparitive study) of the numerous 
dialects spoken in those parts and civilisa- 
tions that have grown up there aud the 
Ibero-Amerioao Institute which was actually 
founded when Germany, during the war, was 
entirely isolated from the rest of the world 
and which cultivates the intelleotual io' 
terests that link together Germany and (he 
Spanish and Portuguese speaklog countries. 

Another university institution, viz., th® 
Hamburg Institute for Foreign Politics., ^8 
devoted to research work in oonnectioa with 
topical questions of foreign politics. It is o* 
great importance both to Germany and to fore- 
ign countries and is being used more and more 
by visitors from abroad. Similar institutions 
nr© possessed by New York, London and 
Paris only, and its establishment must bo 
described as an event that is certain to 
promote the cause of international under- 
standing and oollaboration. It works in close 
co-operation with the Hamburg Archives of 
InteroatioDttl Economics ("Hamburger Welt- 
Wirtschafts-Archiv") founded for the pur- 
pose of collecting and disseminating infor- 
iDotion relevant to the economic and political 
conditions of all countiies and of every 
branch of economic activity, and found ex- 
tremely helpful to numerous economists from 
overseas countries. 

No one is likely to deny that the Ham- 
burg Station for Soismio Research (“Haupt- 
station fur Erdbebooforschung’’), the Nautical 
Observatory (“Seewarto”) and the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory CSternwarte”) are all links 
in the intellectual co-operation of ditfercot 
nation'*, although it may perhaps bo con- 
tended with moro or less justification that 
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their immediate coDtribatiOQ to inter- 
natioDal amity is bat slight. Matters, 
however, assume a different aspect when 
we turn our attentioa to the Hambarg 
Institute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases (“Hamburgisebes Institnt fur 
Schiffs — nnd Tropenkranhheiten”) whose 
fame has penetrated to every quarter 
of the globe and is still constantly 
spreading. 

This institation, under the direction 
of its founder, Professor Bernhard 
Nocht, the present Rector of the 
University of llamborg, is dedicated to 
research, teaching, and healing, and it 
is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the benefits that result from its acti- 
vities, more especially to the advantage 
of all those countries which, like a 
beautiful belt, encircle the eqoatonal 
region: of the globe. It has investigated 
sod soccessfully combated every kind 
of tropical disease. Every suggested 
remedy for malaria, sleeping sickness, 
dysentery, scurvy, and black-water fever U 
tested, checked, and improved on its 
premises. Hundreds of medical practitioners 
from all over the world have there received 
their special training lo tbs treatment of 
tropical diseases. 

Hamburg, indeed, has given numerous 
proofs of her desire to assist in making the 
cause of international co-operation as work- 
able as possible. If particular evidence is 
neededi we may refer to her imposing 
harbour facilities open to the ships of every 
seafaring nation, to her wonderful system 
of guiding the immense traffic passing 
through her port, to the careful serntiny 
of the incoming and out-going merebaodise, 
to the watchful activities of her Committee 
for Trade, Shipping and Industries, to the 
energetic steps taken to prevent the trade 
in smuggled opiates (as for instance, in (be 


Bamburg MoncAebergstrasse 
mit Bhck aut das Batbaos 

establishmeut of a special court doaling with 
such offeoces) aud by her unique Experl- 
mental Station for Shipbuilding Research 
which 13 of equal benefit to every ship- 
building country and is not, as might be 
thought, of special advantage to the parti- 
cular interest she bas iu furtheriug the 
progress of shipbuilding. The three institu- 
tions, however, that may bo said to be 
appreciated by a larger clientele than any 
of the great number of those established 
by the city autbonties, are undoubtedly 
the Institute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases, the Institute for Foreign Politics 
and the Archives for International Econo- 
mics. These various organisations may be 
relied upon, each in its own sphere, to 
promote the great cause of effecting the 
gradual pacification of the world, both in 
(be maferial and in the ideal sense. 


.TBB mCEOLOGY OF' TRANSLATION 

By HEtTY KOHN. b.a. (Lend) 


l-NrsODiCTour. Tub Gevzsal liiroKia^rx or 
GOOD TlliJ.SLinO.NS 

'pUOUGH the international and literary 
I value of a good translation can scarcely 
be snfficiently emphasized, the torniDg 
of books from one language into another 


ranks as oue of the mechanical and thank- 
less branches of htertry labour. This, as 
we shall show, is a fallacy, or at most only 
a half-truth. 

Apart from purely scientific books, a 
large percentage of the great works of 
titerature would remain out of our reach, if 
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and harbour iustallatious intoaded to rendor African and American dopartraonts contains 
possible the carrying of material commodities no less than 150.000 specimens of tno art 
from one country to another and to accom- of tho nations concerned. Similar purposes 
modato them temporaiily within the baildiDgs are served by tho Arts and Crafts Museum 
provided for such purposes. In like manner wnich enables students to obtain a com- 
she uas forcec] on account of her cultural prehonsivo view of tho development of arts 
■^u'ies, to create a public institution capable and crafts from tho time of tho ancient 
of serving the needs of the interchango Egyptians and Greeks to that of tho Isiamiuo 
- ' intellectual goods between the nations and South American cultures and civilisations 
- . . » flourishing period of Far Eastorn 

applied art. Other schools afllUatod to the 
University and forming integral parts of 
it are those devoted to the study of languages. 
Their number includes, among others, the 
Schools for the Language and Civilisation 
of China and Japan, the School for 
African and Polynesian Languages which 
is exceedingly well-equipped with material 
and which specialises in the stndy (in- 
eluding comparitive study) of the numerous 
dialects spoken in those parts and civilisa- 


the world. Tho earliest form in which 
this duty took practical shape was~ the 
! -tablishment. in 1895, of an organisation 
ftv systematic courses of lectures open to 
ihf* public. Subsequently, in l'<08, this 
organisation was merged with the newly 
founded Colonial Institute, and Anally, in 
1919, the latter was converted into the 
University of Hamburg, a novel institution 
with definitely marked objects and duties. 

It naturally follows from the special 
circumstances that led to its foundation that 


this university is on a different pattern from tious that have grown up there and tho 
the great majority of other German institutions Ibero-American Institute which was actually 
^ j— — founded when Qormaoy, during the war, was 

entirely isolated from tho rest of the world 
and which cultivates the inteliectual inr 
terests that link together Germany and the 
Spanish and Portugueso speaking oountrles. 

Another university institution, viz., the 
Hamburg Institute for Foreign Politics, is 
devoted to research work iu oonueotioD with 
topical questions of foroign politics. It is of 
great importance both to Germany and to fore- 


described by the same name— institutions 
which were intended in the first place, to 
serve tho coeds of the humanities and of 
classical learning. Principal stress had to 
be laid on tho fact that innumerable ties 
connect the economic life of Hamburg with 
that of the world at large, and it is these 
overseas relations that the new university 
was chiefly required to cultivate. The 
programmes fixed for several of its facolties 


were to a considerable extent deterroiaed igo countries and is being used more and more 


in accordance with this principle. It is 
quite true that other universities, too have 
their faculties of jurisprudence and national 
economics, but there is none that devotes so 
much attention to lectures on comercial 
and marine law, on the law of foreign coun- 


by visitors from abroad. Similar institutions 
are possessed by New York, London and 
Paris only, and its establishment n?ust bo 
described as an event that is certain to 
promote the cause of international under- 
standing and ooUahoration. It works iu close 


tries, and on comparative jurisprudence as co-operation with the Hamburg Archives of 
rinoo TTaniViTir.. Bfiafini nTirT nnrmanAni International EcODomics ("Ilamburger Welt- 

■Wirtschafts-Archiv”) founded for the pur- 
pose of collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation relevant to tho economic and political 
conditions of all countries and of every 
branch of economic activity, and found ex- 
tremely helpful to numerous economists from 
overseas countries. 

No one is likely to deny that tho Ham- 
burg Station for Seismic Research (“Haupt- 
statioQ fur Erdbebeoforschung”), tho Nautical 
Observatory C'Seewarte”) and the Astronomi- 


does Hamburg. Other special and permanent 
features are the institntion of a system of 
lectures given by professors from other 
universities and that of the so-called 
Examining Board for a Knowledge of 
Foreign Countries and Institutions (“Prufung- 
samt fur Auslandsknnde”) entitled to issue 
special diplomas to successful candidates who 
aro examined as to their knowledge of the 
countries selected by them The list of each 
countries includes practically every one 
on trade intprcour«o with Germany. 


supplied at The School of Art cal Observatory (' Sternwarte”) are all links 
in the iDtelleotual co-operalion ofdiHorent 
EtheeloEio.l natinne, althonsh it may perhaps be con- 
nose hniopean, iB,.Ue.Icdo.Oc»anin tended nith more or less jastifioation that 
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tbeir iromediafe cootribotion to inter- 
Qational amity is but slight, blatters, 
however, assame a different aspect when 
we tarn oar attention to the Hamburg 
Instituta for 'ilariae and Tropical 
Diseases (“Hamburgisches Institnt far 
Schiffs — and Tropenkrankheiten”) whose 
iame has penetrated to every quarter 
o{ the globe and is still constantly 
spreading. 

This institatioD, nnder the direction 
of its foander. Professor Bernhard 
Nocht, the present Rector of the 
University of Hambarg, is dedicated to 
research, teaching, and healing, and it 
is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the benefits that lesnlt from its acti- 
vities, more especially to the advantage 
of all those countries which, like a 
beaatifnl belt, encircle the eqaatodal 
regions of the globe. It has investigated 
and snccessfnliy combated every kind 
of tropical disease. Every suggested 
remedy for malaria, sleeping sickness, 
dysentery, scurvy, and black*water fever is 
tested, checked, and improved on its 
premises. Hundreds of medical practitioners 
from all over the world have there received 
their special training in tbs treatment of 
tropical diseases. 

Hamburg, indeed, has given namerous 
proofs of bet desire to assist in making the 
cause of international co-operation as work- 
able as possjblA If particular evidence is 
needed, we may refer to her imposing 
harbour facilities open to the ships of every 
seafaring nation, to her wonderful system 
of guiding the Immense traffic passing 
through her port, to the careful scrutiny 
of the incoming and oubgoiog merchandise, 
to the watchful activities of her Committee 
for Trade, Shipping and Industries, to the 
energetic steps taken to prevent the trade 
in emnggled opiates (as for instance, in the 


Bsraborg, UonckebergstTasse 
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establishment of a special court dealing with 
such offences) and by her unique Experi- 
mental Station for Shipbuilding Research 
which is of equal benefit to every ship- 
boildiDg country and is not, as might be 
thought, of special advantage to the parti- 
cular interest she has in furthering the 
progress of shipbnilding. The three institu- 
tions, however, that may bo said to be 
appreciated by a larger clientele than any 
of the great number of those established 
by the city authorities, are undoubtedly 
the Institnte for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases, the Institute for Foreign Politics 
and tbe Archives for International Econo- 
mics. These various organisations may be 
relied upon, each in its own sphere, to 
promote the great cause of effecting the 
gradual pacification of the world, both in 
the matenal and in the ideal sense. 


.THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TRANSLATION 

By HErrr KOHN. b-a. (Lond) 


IhTKODi-CTORr. The Geveiial Lipoutaace op 

GOOD TBA^SLAT10^S 

T hough the international and literary 
value of a good translation can scarcely 
be sufficiently emphasized, the turning 
of books from one language mto another 


ranks as one of tbe mechanical and thank- 
less branches of literary labonr. This, as 
we shall show, is a fallacy, or at most only 
a half-truth. 

Apart from purely scientific books, a 
large percentage of the great works of 
literatuie would remain out of our reach, if 
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rather “Germany ia to be foremost” L in 
the Ihoaghta, that is to say, of Qeiraans Ihem- 
selves. 

“Germany onr dearest object, dearest in the 
Trorld shall be. If for hearth and home we Qermans 
bold together- brotherly: From Memel east to 
western Uense, from sonthern Alp to northern 
sea, Germany onr- dearest object, dearest in the 
world shall be. 

“German women. German faith, German wine 
and song. In the world shall still in honour 
and acraowledged worth be strone, while 
to ns they’re inspiration all onr happy lives along 
Gem^ women, German faith, German wine 
and German song. 

“Unity and law and freedom for onr German 
ialherland! These to win we’ll strive together 
brother-wise, and heart and hand. Freedom, ooity 
and law aa of social hlesain* atand ■- In the 
glow of all sneh blessings may’s! than flonnsh. 
Fatherland” 

III 

Thi PnFALLS Of The Lvcoupetest Tbanslaiok 
^ dany ate the pitfalls, {amilvat to every 
student of langtiases, which lead to more 
or less serioos mlsoDderstandings, or to 
QDCOiiEoioas humoar ’ Experience teaches 
how QDsafe It is to joke in a foreign tongne 
over which one has not perfect mastery, or 
in one’s own Ungcage with a person who is 
not absolately familiar with the intricacies 
of it False impressions are mneb easier 
given than effaced, and insalt is often in- 
ferred where none is meant. Neither 
are people always as tolerant as they might 
be, in forgiving unintentional rndeness ’ 

The cases where a word in a foreign 
language, which is similar in spelling to a 
word in onr own toagae has not the mean- 
ing we sbonld expect it to have, are a 
sonree of trouble. Englishmen with bat 
a slight acqnaintance with French tackle. 
French commercial conespondence. and 
become involved in complications. The 
French verb “assister” means “to bo present” 
not “to assist” bat an English joamalist 
translating a news telegram announced that 
a certain actor “died this morning, assisted 
by his wife and family.” Fr. “actaellement” 
means not “actaally” bat “at present.” The 
verb “noter” means “to make a note of" but 
in commercial usage, “to book an order,”— 
a vast difference ! Daring the Eoropean war 
the British War Trade Intelligence Departs 
meet, on the look-oot for “detitions firms” 
on the Continent, held np for investigation 
daring six months all commnnications ,of 
66-3 


a firm ia London with a Kassian hoase 
because the note-paper of the Odessa branch 
bora the initials “H. S.” whereas those of 
the Petrograd branch were “G. S.” A glance 
at a Rassian Grammar solved the mystory, 
•namely that ‘h’ and 'g' are identied in 
Russian. 

In the translation of correspondence we 
meet with pecaliarities as regards the form 
of address, and persons are liable to pat 
their own original interpretation on any 
abbreviations in a foreign langnage. It is 
surprising how many good (?) English scholars 
in India wrongly append ‘Esq.” even to the 
names of women. Originally, of coarse, the 
title was used exclnsively for real esqaires 
(squiiva), but ia medera times it has b^tcie 
the ordinary form ot written addres3_t£Lan*’ 
vian. This leads as to other English abbre- 
viations and forms of speech. The English- 
man never abbreviates his compliments, and 
if he seeds “best regards” be sends them 
in fall. Op-dandiog in India, he is however 
mystified/^t reading B. R. ox B. C. (beat 
compli^nts') in letters, or even engraven 
on wjuking-sticks and gold watches which 
coold sot possibly have been made 
before the Christian era! It is 

apparently quite a current notion among 
Indian stodeots that “P. 8.” stands for 
“please see,” bat, after all, this is the 
message of a post-script 

The French word “ieotare” is not the 
eqnivaient of the English ‘lecture,” bat 
means reading matter, or literataie in the 
broad sense, whereas the French for “Ieotare” 
is “disetfurs" or “conference.” Confusion 
sometimes arises, even in reliable newspapers 
from the wrong translation of the word 
“professeor,” which may mean either a 
naiversity professor or a school-teacher. 

The German langnage affords many op- 
portnoities for mistranslation. German 
soholars will appreciate some instances. The 
pronoun “sie” means either “she" or “they.” 
or. if spelt with a capital letter, “yon.” If 
the word stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, it is of coarse spelt with a capital 
letter anyway ; thns misunderstandings easily 
arise nnless the context makes the sense 
pecfocUy clear. The above “sie” difficulty 
already affects the Germans themselves in 
the Qse of their mother-tongne, quite apart 
from any question of translation. 

A standard anecdote illnstrating the 
uUful misinterpretation of this troublesome 
proQoan is the following : “A professor asked 
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a’stadeat at an osaminatioa : ‘How many 
islands aro there in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
■what are their uaraes?’ The second part ol 
the question could, in spoken German, he 
understood to mean : ‘What is your name ?' 
The student therefore replied : ‘There are 
many islands in the Atlantic, and my name 
is Meier I" 

The Direct Method of teaching languages, 
by encouraging students to speak, read and 
■write in the language they are learning, and 
not asking them to translate into that Ian* 
guage in the early stages of instrnction, but 
only later, when they are to some extent 
familiar with the language, is now-a*daya 
doing much to foster the nnderataodlng of 
the tine meaning and use of the foreign 
words, and the avoidance of wrong and 
ridiculous translations on the part of learners, 
such as the following “howler” on the part 
of a student of German. In order to trans* 
late into German the sentence “What is the 
matter?” he looked up “matter" in his 
dictionary, and produced “Was ist der StoQ?” 
i.e. What is the material, or substance ? 

The next mistranslation la culled^ not 
from a beginner’s oxercUe*book, but from a 
standard English edition of Grimm’s House* 
bold Tales. In one of the tales, the sentence 
occurs “Sle boten einandei die Zeit,” the 
correct meaning of which is “They greeted 
one another,” tboogh the actual words mean 
“They offered one another the time.” Now. 
this has been translated as “They asked one 
another what time it was,” which is meaning* 
less in the context. If the trapslator had 
thought of the Irish expression “I wish you 
the top of the morning," that is, a greeting, 
he would not have been guilty of such a 
silly mistake. 

A journalUt was to translate into German 
‘ the English expression “the common people.” 
i.e. the mass of the population. He wrote 
“der geraeine Pobel.” However, “geraein” 
means “common" in the sense of baso.or 
ignoble, and “Pobel,” though etymologically 
the equivalent of “people,” has cOmo to 
mean, in modern German, mob or rabble. 
Scarcely democratic ! 

The following case of misinterpretation 
was a joke during the war. A gentleman 
stayed ' the night at a cottage in a small 
English village. He was surprised to see 
hanging on the wall, with the words 
„pwle Irancais.” “Do you speak 
he^asked the old landlady, “Oh 
astonished at the strange 


“Ici 

Btenob ?” 

she leoUed," 


question. “Then why do you hang ^ OD a 
notice saying “French spoken hero ?” Tho 
good lady then explained that a soldier had 
given her tho card, and had told her that 
tho words meant “God bless our Home." 

So much for isolated instances of the 
pitfalls of tho would*bo linguist— and his 
victims. The difficulties dealt with in the 
noxt section, aro of a moro serious character. 

IV 

IxntnEXT DirncuLTins i.v TnAXSLXTio.s Work 

Certain words in certain languages are 
absolutely untranslatable, and defy every 
effort on tho part of the translator. In some 
instancos, of course, a languago takes the 
untranslatahle foreign expression, and incor* 
porates it into its own vocabnlaty. In this 
way, the Ital. “dolce far niente," and the 
Branch “raison d’etre,” “an je no sais quoi" 
(an indefinable something) and many other 
words have found their way into English. It 
is. bowover, not always possible to leave 
these ticklish words conveniently in their 
origlual form. 

We find a goodly somber of sacb words 
in tbe German language, a rich language, in 
which it is possible to express the finest 
shades of meaning. Tbe exact idea express* 
ed by the word '^Langeicetle" (lit long while) 
cannot be rendered in any one English 
word ; tbe neatest is “boredom," or “tedinm,” 
and the French “ennui" Is generally 
used *, bat the German word suggests, 
not only tbe lack of interest, but all 
the weariness and oppressiveness of the 
slow passiog of time — for when one is bored, 
time bangs heavy on one's bands, and the 
clock seems to make but imperceptible pro- 
gress. "Slimniung'’ (lit tuning) is often 
translated by “mood", bat it really means 
"true of mind." “Humour’’ would be suit- 
able in some contexts. ‘'Weltschnerx" 
(world-sorrow) is a most distressing poser to 
tbe translator. It means the oppressive sense 
of mingled pity and despair which wo experi- 
ence when we reflect on all tho woes to which 
humanity is subject. There is absolutely no 
equivalent for this term in English. 
''JenseUigkeit" (lit. other sido-ness) must be 
rendered by the clumsy “othor-worldnoss" or 
“other-worldliness” for there seems to be no 
abstract noun in use corresponding to the 
adjective “nltramaadane”: the German word 
is used in describing, for instance, the 
'character of saints, i. e. tho thoughts of the 
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saint aie in the world beyond, and averted 
from terrestrial things. “SprachgefithV* 
nanguage-feeViDg) means the instinct whitli 
leads ns to nse the right expression in a 
foreign language, as apart from onr book- 
tnowledge of that tongne. "MitgefukV* 
(feeling with) finds its exact eqnivalent in 
the English “sympathy" bat' whereas the 
English fieqoently limit the connotation of 
“sympathy”, to feeling with a person in 
sorrow only, the Germans differentiate bet- 
ween “Mitfrendo" (sympathy in joy) and 
“llitleid” (sympathy in sorrow, i.e. pity) and 
in addition, have “Jlitgefuhl’ i. e. “fellow- 
feeling” to embraceboth ideas. ^'EintnabgUtt" 
(einmal — once, einmalig — which happens only 
once) is an abstract noan which English is 
incompetent to render. It means the quality 
of happening once and once only. For ins- 
tance, in the title of a book, “Oio Ein- 
maligkeit der Geschiohte" (the aniqueness of 
history) the aathpr’s theme is the opposite of 
“History repeats itself.” "The aniqaeness 
of historical events” is perhaps a slight im- 
provement on “The uniqueness of history”, 
but the word “uniqueness” is ambiguous, and 
dees not catch the meaning. Exact equiva- 
lents for some of these terms are to be 
found in Sanskrit. 

It is not only abstracts which present 
difficulty; many other neat Germao words 
require entire phrases in English. An Ins- 
tance from a book on UnsUm Art, by E. 
EuhneL Its very title, 'Tslamiscbe ^eio- 
kunst” (klein, small ; Konst, art) is a poser. 
'Without seeing the book itself and glauciog 
at the table of contents, one is at a loss even 
to know the precise meaning of "Kleinkumt" 
(for the dictionary fails to enlighten), macb 
less bow to render it in Eoglisb. ^ow the 
/ word "JDsinfMalsrsi" Hhichissskns “miojatore- 
painting” might give a due, but "mimature 
1 ait” would mean nothing at all. “The minor 
arts,” or “the lesser aits” does not seem 
correct Is it a question of inferiority, or 
of restriction of space,? The chapters deal 
with such branches of Ismalic art as calli- 
graphy and the illuminatioD of MSS. the 
production of beautiful books, art-pottery, 
ivory-work and inlaid mefal-woik. The best 
iCDdering which suggests itself is, theieiore, 
"Islamic Arts and Crafts”. 

The uninitiated, who imagine that the 
involved style, the "fearful and wonderful” 
periods of the German savants are a 
thing of the past should tackle the tran- 
slation of some of the ' recent books on 


Oriental Art by such authors as Knhnel, 
K. With, H. Goetz, B. Diez or Alf. Salmony. 
“The Awful German Language” is no less 
awful to-day than when Mart Tia>7n poked 
fun at it in bis incomparably amusing 
essay of that title, in “A Tramp Abroad”. 
Indeed, the third decade of our century 
seems to be contribnting a fresh element of 
awfniness, in the shape of new and fantastic, 
though expressive, words. 

An obstacle to Incidlty in making an 
English translation is the lack of separate 
nonna to mark the distinction betwen the 
acbon and the state, eg. the word “genera- 
lisation” can mean (i) the progressive action 
of generalising, ( 11 ) the state, 1 . e. the accom- 
plishment of the act of generalising. This 
lack must also prove a hindrance to the 
translator from English. When a person 
translates from a language with which he is 
not ■perfectly familiar— and most people en- 
gaged ID translation work are called upon to 
try their hand at various laognsges— the 
fact that one word may have mote than a 
dozen different meanings, is often very per- 
plexing. for sometimes two or three of the 
meanings are equally likely in the context I 

Imagine a Cbmaman to whom English is 
a new langnage, confronted with the word 
“translation”; he consults his dictionary, 
where be finds the following:— 

Xiaoslation : The act of translating ; a removal 
or motion from one place to another ; the removal 
of a person from one office to another, especially 
the removal of a bishop from one see to another; 
the removal of a person to heaven without 6nl> 
jectiog him to death, the act of turning into an- 
other laosuaze,’ that which is produced oy taming 
into another language, a version. 

Then, incidentals like mysterions abbre- 
v/ahoos. are seuf to tej- the tzaaslstor. He may 
search dictionary and grammar in vain, and 
finally tumble to their meanipg by sheer 
ingenuity or inspiration ! 

A Ontch essay which recently passed 
through the writer’s hands, contained the 
word “thnis” obviously a contraction of “te 
hnis” fat home), bat the fact of its being 
a contraction only became evident from the 
reqairements of the context, after a fruit- 
less smrch in the dictionary. 

Not Infreqcently there are (uncoriected) 
misprints, and it is up to the translator 
to guess that the seemingly meaningless 
Dutch word “eerlingen” requires an initial 
“L” to make it "leerlingen” (pupils). • 
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will bo intelligible to the scientist who is 
to uso it 


TECnSICill, TBA^•SLATIO^S 


Provided that the translator has a good 
and comprehensive technical dictionary by 
his side, he will so»ie times find that a 
purely technical passage presents less diffi- 
culty than a prose passage of general content 
written in an obscure style. The translation of 
highly technical matter is a more mechanical 
and arduous task, because constant reference 
to the dictionary is necessary, and it is less 
interesting, because the translator cannot 
possibly be an expert in all the branches of 
science with which his translations deal. 

As far as the translation of commercial 
correspondence is concerned, once a transla- 
tor has familiarised himself with the commer- 
cial terminology of the langnagcs concerned 
he can proceed with comparative ease to 
translate business letters, for the main terms 
in constant use can be learnt within a few 
weeks. 

The translation of legal matter, for inst- 
ance, Memoranda and Articles of Associa- 
tion, deeds, affidavits or contracts, is *‘trioky” 
and exacting, bat even here, the stock of 
technical terms is not inexhaustible, and 
can be acquired by pratice. Many commer- 
cial men who have no llogoistio trainings 
greatly ander-estimate the care and precision 
which the translator has to nse in order 
that his work may be reliable and readable; 
and they unreasonably expect a secretary 
who has a general knowledge of, for instance, 
Trench, to be able to turn ont an eleborate 
translation of tills nature in a couple of 
hours amid the click of typewriters and the 
bustle of a busy office. As a matter of fact, 
even^ a quick and competent translator may 
require a week or more, working all day, to 
translate a long descriptive catalogue, or the 
Articles of Association of a Company. 

Scientific treatises need not necessarily 
be translated by one who is himself a specia- 
list in the particular science in question ; 
but such treatises, and boobs and essays 


on philosophy and kindred subjects, i 
which the translator does not happen t 
bo an export himself, are most difficnlt I 
translate well. Tho translator mast be t 
at 1 possible, see to it that every seaten( 
expresses some complete thougl 

t to luck that his prodoctic 


When those treatises are in German, 
thoEo is special difficulty : this is the combi- 
nation of tho strangeness of tho ideas with 
tho inherent intricacy of construction of 
German sentences. Not only is tho translator 
tike a traveller wandering in a strange 
land of now notions, bat bo finds himself 
in a dense jnngle of verbs, paiticipal phrases 
and lengthy subordinate clauses forming 
long sentences, one of which frequently 
covers more than half of a printed page. 
Thus there are two distinct difficulties. 
When they exist separately, they can be 
overcome. Very literal translation, as wo 
have seen, is a way of avoiding mistakes in 
matter of a highly technical nature. In 
German prose, generally speaking, the trans- 
lator has always to make some intelligent 
use of bis imagination, in order to' produce 
a readable translation. Now ' when tho whole 
snbject of the treatise is beyond the transla- 
tor's comprebeDsioD, it is a risky thing for 
him to try to read between the linos. His 
ooe safe expedient therefore namely that of 
a word for word renderiDg, fails him, for a 
German sentence can practically never 
be translated thus nor can the clauses compos- 
ing a German complex sentence be translated 
in the same order as that in which they 
originally stand. Moreover, it is not always 
clear (unless one grasps the whole context) 
whether a certain subordinate danse refers 
to a certain word or to some other word. 

In the event of zeal ambiguity it is always 
hotter for tbe translator to state frankly in 

a Translatoi's Note” : — “may mean 

. . . but it might also mean ” rather 

than risk a wrong meaning. The specialist, 
who will understand the context will probably ' 
have no difficulty in seeing the meaning. 
Neverthless, it is suprising what can be 
achieved by the translator in this truly 
diabolical field when he really gives his 
mind to it. The writer was once 
congratulated by members of the Royal 
Microscopical Society on her ability in this 
direction. The German treatises in question 
were aboat Violet Rays, pbosphorescene, 
and other matters, about which the translator 
had not then, and never has since had, 
even the most elementary notions. Work 
of this type is a great tax on the brain, 
and presupposes practice and skill, and it 
is justified in commanding, as it does, a 
high scale of remuneration. 
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• VI 

TKi>SLiTIOSS OF FiilOtJS BoOKS 

Many of the English versions of books 
by notable foreign anlhors have been made 
by men and women who are themselves 
famons writers. George Eliot translated 

Strauss’s “Lite of Jesns”, and in a letter 
referred to her “sonl'stnpefying laboat”. 

which, including the correction of the 

proofsheets, toot three years instead of 

the one year in which it had been hoped 
to finish the tast. Alfred Sutro and 
Alexander Teixeira de Hattos have 

translated the works of Maeterlinck. Carlyle 
translated practically all Goethe’s work. As 
far as European literature is concerned, 
translations appear remarkably quickly after 
the publication of the original book. Loti’s 
'‘Iceland Fisherman” was published lo 

English by Cadiot two years after its first 
appearance in France. A propos of this 
novel, the mistranslation winch ocenrred in 
the advertisement column of a publisher’s 
trade journal is too good to be consigned 
to oblivion. The title was translated as 
“Fisbeiman's Island.^’ “Les Deseaohaotees.” 

a story of life in a Tnekish harem, by the 

same antbor, appeared in Eaglisb, by Clara 
Beil in 1906, the year of its pnblication 
in Paris. The works of Victor Hugo 
appeared in London very shortly after 
their pnblication in Paris. 

Mis. Constance Garnett translated a 
large number of the monuments of Russian 
iiteratnre into Eoglisb. Russian poets, such 
as Ponsbkin and Lermontofi. are at best 
only accessible to the Enghsh-speakiog 
vtadM vw Prcact or Qermtm vessvaus. 
D. G. Rossetti was responsible for transtations 
from the Italian, -and Longfellow has to 
his credit some very happy renderings of 
short poems from the most varied languages 
of Enrope. 

Works containing much focal colour, 
dialogue and slang, are the most difficult 
to tender in another tongue? yet the 
complete works of Dickens ate read and 
enioyed in many countries. "David Copper- 
field” appeared in French. Italian and 
Danish many years ago: "Mr. Pickwick” 
was introduced to Gemany as early as 
in 1837 by H. Roberts, to France a year 
later, to Holland, Sweden, Poland and 
Hungary in the sixties, and to Denmark 
in 1883! Spam had its version of ”A 


Talo of Two Cities" in 1879 and of “Oliver 
Twist” (as ‘The Parish Boy’ in 18S3). In Italy 
Oliver was already popular in 1840. 

In connection with the translation of 
masterpieces, J. H Newman in his essay 
previously quoted, has the following to 
say : — 

“If langaagea are not all equally adapted 
even to furnish symbols for those universal 
and eternal truths in which Science consists, 
how can they reasonably be expected to be all 
equally rich, equally forcible, equally musical, equally 
exact, eqoally happy m expressing the idiosyncratic 

J iecniianties of thought of soma origmal and 
ertile mind, who has availed himself of one of 
them? A great anthor takes his native langaage. 
mastera it partly throws himself into it, partly 
inonlds and adapts it, and pours out his multitude 
of ideas through the variously ramihed and deli- 
catelv minute channels of expression which he has 
found or framed. Does it follow that his personal 
presence (as it may be called) can forthwith be 

transferred to every laognage under the sun ? 

It seems that a really great antbor must admit of 
translation, and that we have a test of bis excel* 
ience when he reads to advantage m a foreign 
language as well as m his own. Then Shakespeare 
ts a genius because be can he translated into 
German, and not a genius because be cannot, be 
translate into Krentb * Then the multiplioation* 
table IS the most gifted of all oonceivable composi* 
tionsi because it loses nothing by translation, ana 
can hardly be said to belong to any one language 

whatever Whereas. 1 should rather have 

conceived that, m proportion as ideas are novel 
and recondite, they would be difflcolc Co put mCo 
words, and that the very fact of their having 
insinnated themselves into one language would 
dimmish the chance of that happy accident being 
repeated la another.'' 

As regards Oriental literature, there is 
still a wide field for the translation and 
popularisation of Indian, Persian and Chinese 
literature id European languages. In this 
respect, Germany has been ahead of England 
The fi.ccii of Philipp Raclam incloda 

no less than thirteen works of ancient Indian 
literature in their “UoiversaUBibliotbek” 
editioQ. Before the War each volume, pocket* 
size, cost about 3 annas, and now about 
4 annas. The thirteen works ate 
Bbavabfauti’s “Malati andMadhava”, Buddha’s 
Life, after Asvaghosa’s Buddha-Carita Buddha’s 
Speeches, Hitopadesa [in 3 vols.), Kalidasa’s 
"Mtdavika and Agnlmitra”, “Sakuntala” 
'‘Gtvasi”. Ksemisvara’s "Wrath of Kaustka,” 
"Nala and Damayaali”, "Savitri”. -"lodian 
Aphorisms”, Sudraka’s “Vasantasena,” and 
Visakhadatta’s 'AIndraiaksasa”, 

It is to be hoped that Reclams will not 

• This IS not, of course, to be taken literally 
There are French versions of Shakespeare, bat his 
plays do not appeal to France i 
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stop here, but in the meautimo no English 
publishing house has achieved anything 
approaching this. Even before the war tho 
"Bveiyman” edition, .was far more cspensivo 
than the “Reclara”, hence tho few Indian 
works included in the edition remained ont 
of the reach of the ordinary person unable 
to bus many books at a shilling each. 

Tiie wanderings of some Oriental writings 
iwe most intricate. Ancient Indian works 
tianslated into Persian, wore rendered from 
Persian into Latin, and found their way 
into German at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Friedrich Ruckerk was eminently 
successful as a translator of Oriental poetry 
into German verse. 

There is no doubt that those European 
Sanskrifscholars who, from William Jones 
H. T. Colebrooke. and ■ the brothers von 
Schlegel downwards, have produced version 
of Indian masterpieces, have been greatly 
iustinmental in dispelling the mist of ignor* 
ance which enveloped Europe on the subject 
of India and her literature. Once version’s 


of masterpieces are obtainable in one’s 
own particular language, it [is up to tho 
pablishcis to make them accossiblo to the 
general reading public^ as tho Gormans have 
done, in cheap editions. Prohibitive prices 
cause tho enjoyment of these masterpieces, 
written for all, to remain tho monopoly 
of the low. 

As has been said at the outset, tho trans' 
lator is worthy of his hire. There is many 
a one amongst us who is no genius, but 
who may yet have liking aud aptitudo for 
literary work. Why sigh for the original 
ideas which never come our way, or for tho 
talent with which Providence has not oudowed 
ns ? Bor, if wo nndertako the translation 
of the works of those who have genius or 
scholarship, wo shall never regret the energy 
we pot into such work. All honour, then,, 
to bona-fide translators. But the translator 
must bear in mind the TcspousibiUtics of 
the task he has undertaken, not underrating 
the far teaching influence for good or evil 
of that two-edged weapon, the printed word. 


EVACUATION OF AFGHANISTAN AFTER THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

Br MAJOR B. D BA80, i. m. s. {l?e/tred) 


C ATAGNARl'S murder was now avenged. 
The people of Afghanistan had to pay 
very dearly for the misdeeds of a few 
soldiers. They lost, it seemed, as if for 
ever, their cherished rights , aud privileges 
and the independence of their country. The 
proclamation of the 28th October, 1879, was 
bailed with unbounded satisfaction by the 
British jingoes, because the only nation 
which had ever successfully resisted the 
extension of the British power in the East 
was now fully brought under control, if not 
subjugation. Lord Lytton’s threat to Sbere 
Ali as to wiping out Afghanistan from the 
map, seemed to be carried into execution. 
It was no longer 

“A repetition,” to quote thewords of the Pioneer^a 
conesponaenk of the old shilly-shally policy 
which has had such disastrous results. The 
Government has now committed itself to a distioct 


policy .which can be proclaimed throughout 
Afghanistan, and our duty now is to wait imtil 
the principal Sirdars, tribal chiefs and oUieis 
representing the interests and wishes of the 
various provinces and cities have been made 
aware of what has . occured. It is 'no longer a 
question of the 'wishes’ of the Viceroy of India, 
but a . distinct assertion of our newly acquired 
power IQ Afghanistan.” 

Bat theEnglish didlnot know the true character 
of the people of Afghanistan. The Afghans 
were not to Jib so easily cowed into submission. 
They were not going'to lose their indepen- 
dence so soon and so easily, The Proclama- 
tion of the 28th October made them desperate. 
The Afghans saw that the humiliation of their 
country was now complete. Their capital 
was now ^ in the hands of “the Christian 
do^” their sovereign an exile in foreign 
lands, and stripped of all bis wealth and 
private property ; their countrymen banged 
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ia nambers with the farce of a trial aod the 
mockery of justice ; their chiefs ill-treated 
aud their women-folk even not free from 
the insults of ‘Kafir’ invaders. It is no 
wonder, then, that they thought death was 
better than their present lot. 

According to Lord Roberts, the abore- 
mentioned occurrences 

“touched the national pride to the qnick. 
and ‘ were being used b;; the enemies ol the 
British Government to excite into vivid fanaticism 
the religioiu sentiment, which has ever formed 
the prominent trait of the Afghan character.” 

The deportation of Yakub Khan was the 
last straw which made the Afghans break out 
into hostilities against the British. The 
mother of Yakub Khan was stiU alive and 
she would have lacked in her love for her 
^on had she remained idle at this critical 
moment She saw her son imprisoned and his 
private property taken over by the ‘Kafir’ 
invaders. She appealed to the people against 
the Injnstice and the high-handed proce^ings 
of the BriUsh authorities and her appeal was 
responded to by the people. 

The priests of Islam also were very busy 
in exciting the fanaticism of the masses 
of AfghaolstaQ against the “Kafirs” who bad 
tamed their country into a desert They were 
reminded of their success iu 1841. when they 
annihilated the British troops and made the 
‘Christian dogs’ leave their country. Under 
these stimulating influences, the Afghans 
took the field against the British iu December 
1879, a few days after the deportation of 
Yakub Khan. The different tribes of 
Afghanistan forgot for once their mntaal 
jealousiesand nnited to tarn out the invaders 
from their common fatherland. 

Several actions were fooght between the 
Afghans and the British. In these fights 
the so-called savage Pathans gave a very 
good account of their military geuius. In 
many a pitched battle they defeat^ the 
highly disciplined troops under British 
officers. In the operations in the Choideh 
Valley on the 10th and llth December, 1879, 
the British met with a reverse which bad 
the eiTect of making all those tribes of 
Afghanistan who bad hitherto befriended the 
British troops leave the standard of the enemy. 
Tbe English officers were now beaten in 
their game. They were outmanoeuvred 
by the Afghans under the able leadership 
of Mahomed Jan. The result of all 'these 
operations was that General Roberts had to 
retire within the cantonment of Sherpnr, 


allowing himself to bo besieged by the 
Afghans. Cabul once more passed out of 
the hands of tbe English. The Afghans were 
the toasters of the situation. Their priests 
encouraged them by continuing to prophesy 
a repetition of the victory of ISJl-Io 
Their victorious leader Muhamad Jan opened 
negotiations with the English general Sir 
Frederic Roberts. Ha offered such propositions 
as that the British troops should at once 
retire to India, after having entered into an 
agreement to send Yakub ‘ Khan back to 
Cabal and that the British should leave two 
of their officers of distinction as hostages for the 
faithful carrying oat of their contract, and 
that they should agree never again to concern 
themselves with Afghan matters. Of course, 
General Roberts could not accept such humi- 
liating terms He looked for reinforcements 
from India to relieve the besieged garrison 
of Sbetpur. Tbe reinforcements arrived on 
(be Slth December. 1879, when the Afghans 
raised the seige Tbe Military Commission 
was again ordered to re-assemble, for it was 
necessary to execute a few of ‘those 'patriots’ 
whom the Eoglish General calledj'rebels’. But it 
does not appear that maDfaeo trerebsBged this 
time. A few days afterwards General Roberts 
proclaimed “that all who come in without 
delay will be pardoned.” 

The British troops had been now over one 
yearin Afghanistan, buttheyoould not say that 
ttiey badsuuoeeded in crushing the independent 
spiritof those sturdy Highlanders. The lastsiege 
of Sberpur, when known in England and 
India, made the members of the Tory ministry 
cOQSider whether it was not advisable to 
retire altogether from Cabal. They had to 
give up the idea of annexing Afghanistan. 

There were other reasons also which 
induced them to leave AfybanUtan as soon 
as possible. The chief consideration was the 
‘financial’ one. The war was undertaken 
with a very light heart. The amount it 
would cost was never calculated by those 
who advocated it. India had to contnbats 
every farthing to the prosecution of this 
unjust and unjnstifiable war. This war cost 
something like twenty-one millions of pounds 
sterling, and India could ill afford it. At 
the time when the British Government were 
carrying fire and sword into the country of 
the independence-loving Pathans, the meek 
and mild inhabitants of India were dying 
by hundreds of thousands, nay millions, for 
want ol the ordinary necessities of life. 
The famine, which did not leave India os 
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long as Lord Lytton was its Vicoroy, bad 
coDsidfirably redoced the revenaes of tho 
country. Tho Goveruuieat Tceasuties vrero 
almost empty. The winter of 18I9-80 was 
a trying one for tho Indians in Afghanistan 
and they were unable to pursue tho dispersed 
forces of Mahomed Jan. This is attri- 
buted to, first, want of sufiicient number of 
troops in Afghanistan, secondly, ditBcully in 
marching through tho enemy’s country 
with its sunken roads, irrigated tracts, walled 
fields, and iunomerablo water-courses which 
formed such a network of obstruction that 
pursuing the enemy was laborious and 
dangerous in the extreme. Referring to tho 
failure of the First Afghan War Sir Henry 
Durand wrote 

“Everything in the expedition was a matter 
of the greatest uncertainty, even to the feeding 
of troops : for Aiehanistan merited the character 
ffiven to Spain by Henrv IV of France : ‘Invade 
with a laree force, and you are destroyed by 
starvation : invade with a small one and yon are 
overwhelmed by a hostile people.’ ” 

The same difficulties also were ezperience- 
ed in the present campaign. The occupation 
of Cabul and Kandhahar did not mean that 
tho English were the masters of the whole 
of Afghanistan. Their power only extended 
just as fat as the rifles could shoot. 

The chiefs and sirdars of Afghanistan 
and specially those of Ghazni whom General 
Roberts consulted as to the future govern- 
ment of their country, told him that 
Afghaoistan would not be quiet unless Yakub 
Khan was recalled and re-installed on the 
throne. They looked upon bis abdication 
as compulsory, for they argued that, had the 
abdication been voluntary, a successor would 
instantly have been placed ou the throne, 
whereas nothing had yet been dene to shov» 
that the Christians did not mean to occupy 
their country peimanently. The Cbiistiao 
Government had become so unpopular that 
placards were posted on the walls of the 
city of Cabul, the tenor of which was to 
point out how much better off the people 
were under the old Amirs than under 
General Roberts. 

Important events were now rapidly 
developing which left no other alternative 
to the British Government than to raise some 
pnppet Amir and place him in charge of the 
northern and eastern portions of Afghanistan. 
'While the capture of Cabnl and Kandhahar 
by the British troops caused the moollahs 
to preach jehad against the Christian 
invaders, and- the people were rising once 


more to shako off tho hated yoko of tho 
Kafirs, lumoTs were carront as to tho 
iavasion of Afghanistan by Abdur Rahman. 

Tho namo of Abdur Rahman appears now 
for tho first time sinco tho English actors 
commenced their play on the stage of Afgha- 
nistan. It is necessary, tboroforo, to refer 
to his antocedents. He was Uio grandson 
of the Amir Dost Mohamed. His father 
Afzol Khan was the eldest sou of tho' Dost. 
Tho Dost, who was a very good judge of 
human character, nominated Shcio Aii to 
succeed him, thus passing over the claims 
of his eldest son. Afzol Khan was a debau- 
chee and a man of no stamina or character. 
On tho 'death of tho Dost in 18G3, Shore 
All did not ascend tho tbrono without a 
struggle with Afzul Khan. Tho war between 
these two claimants to tbo Afghan throne 
lifted for nearly fivo years. As was natural, 
Abdur Rahman took the side of his father. 
It is not necessary to enter into tbo laby- 
rinth of intrigues and fights which these 
two claimants indulged in. SnSco it to say 
that ou the death of his father and the 
succession of Shore Ali, Abdur Rabman saw 
safety in flight from Afghanistan. Ho took refuge 
in Russian territory. Tbo Governor of Russian 
Turkestan received him very hospitably and be 
was assigned a pension ’of £ 5,000 a year. 
The Russian Governor-General, Kaufman, 
however, did not comply with bis request 
to visit St. Petersburg to represent his case 
to the Czar, or aid him with troops to 
subdue Sbere Ali. But Abdur Rahraau was 
an astuto prince. He saved nine-tenths of his 
pension, for the purpose of raising and 
equipping au army and thus succeeding 
some day in making himself master of 
Afghanistan. He was a source of danger 
to the Europeans occupying Cabul. Sir 
Richard Pollock, the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
writing before tho commoncomoat of hostili- 
ties with Shete Ali, said : — 


Abdar Rabman •• wi&out help as to money and 
Mms, could do nothing. If supplied with money 
by Rassia or Bokhara, and promised a backing, 
he ought attempt to recover his position. Probably, 
sn^ an attempt would bo unsuccessful, if made 
mthe AmeePs (Shero All’s) time. If later, after 
Urn Amirs death, the issue might be in 

Abdur ^bman’s favor, as fat as Turkestan is 
concern^. On the Amir’s death such an attempt 
may be looked upon as likely * *" ^ 


Abdur Rahman was thus biding his 
time. In Shere AH’s death and the imbroglio 
in which the Government of India was 
entangled in Afghan affairs, he saw his- 
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opporlanity for the rise to power. In the 
beginniog of the year 18S0, it was given 
oot that he had succeeded in raising, an 
army and crossed the Oxus and was at Balkh. 
It was coDjectared that Russia had secretly 
helped him with money and arms in prepar- 
ing to make good his claims to the 
Amirsbip. 

The news of the activity of Abdor 
Rahman greatly alarmed the Government of 
Tndia. Knowing bow the people of Afghanis- 
tan hated the presence of the English in 
their country. Lord Lytton and his colleagnes 
thought, and very rightly too, that the 
appearance of Abdur Rahman would be 
hailed with great joy by all the difTerent 
tribes, for they would look upon him as 
their deliverer from the hated Kafirs. 
Abdur Rahman’s success would mean a 
triumph for the Russians, for that prince 
was a pensioner of Russia, and then the British 
ascendency in Afghan affairs, for gaining 
-which ' so much tronbla bad been taken, 
would become a thing of the past 

The situation was a very critical one 
All the previous arrangements as to the 
future Goveromeot of Afghanistan were 
upset The appearance of Abdor Rabioan 
was a disturbing factor in the Afghan 

problem. After due consideration, the Tory 
ministry came to the conclnsion that the 
only way to maintain the British prestige, 
for the time being at least would be to 

conciliate the people of AfghantsUn by 
placing some one as Amir on tho throne 
of Cabul, and thus not to assume the 
direct Government of. that country. It 

appears to ns that at first the British 

Government never thought of recognising 
the claims of the exiled prince Abdur 
Rahman. Indeed, it seems that they tried 
to checkmate bis movements by nominating 
one of the caudidates of tbeir choice as a 
puppet Amir and thns alienating the sym- 
pathies of the people of Afghanistan from 
Abdnr Rahman. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Lepel Griflio, at 
that time Secretary to the .Government of 
of the Punjab, was sent posthaste to 
Cabal to settle the Afghan affairs. He 
was vested with the powers of a king- 
maker. He arrived at Cabnl on tho 19th 
Marcbj 1880. In order to impress the 
Afghan sirdars, who had turned out in 
great force, ivitb a sense of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s dignity, Sir Frederic Roberts paid 
him the nnusual honor of an escort of a 
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guard of honor. Another reason of Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s coming posthaste to Cabal 
appears to ba that the Tory Ministry was 
arxious to settle the Afghan affairs as soon 
as possible. That Ministry suffered greatly 
in tba estimation of the British public from 
the effect of this unjust war. On the 24lh 
March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved. 
Beaconsfield appealed to the country. Ha 
imagined that the country still had confi- 
dence in him, for two or three elections, 
which had occurred, resulted in favor of 
the Conservatives. Sir Lspel Griffin, accord- 
ing to the instructions he had received 
from Lord Lytton’s Government, made 
known to the sirdars what was to be the 
future of Afghanistan. He told them that 
the hostilities against the British were dne 
to the fact that the people of Afghanistan 
believed that Takub Khan had been wronged 
by the British Goveroment, and that by 
their demonstrations, the people supposed 
that they would succeed iu getting the 
Ex-Amir restored to power. They were 
told that this was impossible, .Yakub Khao 
would never be allowed to resume power, 
and they were, therefore, asked to nominate 
some other Amir. Be also declared that 
Kandbabar and Herat would so longer 
appertain to the futnte Amirs of Cabal, 
as it was decided to cnrtail their power, 
by removing from their jurisdiction those 
two provinces. Kandhahar would be made 
into a British Province and Herat placed 
under a prince independent of the Amir of 
Cabnl. but under the proteotion of the British 
Oovemmeot. When these views were known, 
none of the Durrani chieftains cared to 
accept the Amirsbip on these terms, for to them 
tbtt idea of dLsiutegtation of Afghanistan was 
a hateful one. It was, therefore, necessary 
to tom to Abdnr Rabrnan and ascertain if 
he would accept the Amirsbip on these terms. 
It was not considered politic to leave him in 
tbe hands of Rnssia, for be might then be a 
sonree of danger to the British Government. 
Every attempt was made now to buy him 
over with this object in view, negotiations 
were opened with him and two Patban 
officers in the employ of the Government of ‘ 
India were despatched with a letter to Abdnr 
Rahman. In the meanwhile, the Ministry 
over which Disraeli alias Beaconsfield had 
presided for tbe last six years, came to an 
en^ The Liberals, under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, came into office. Lord Lytton 
bad to resign the Viceroyalty of India. So 
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the authors oi those mischiefs which OrouBht 
dire calamities on India and Afshanistan, 
Eunlt into insignifioanco. But it docs not 
appear that Mr. Gladstone s Gorernivienl, at 
first, had any intention of upsetting tho 
arrangement formulated by to 
os to the future of Afghanistan. Ur. Oladstono 
and his followers while out of office criticised 
the proceedings of tho leaders of O'® “PI""?'!® 
party ; but no sooner had they come into 
office than they approved of all tho “Js of 
their predecessors. Pofifliw ‘i 

cnee. Candhahar was still to bo retained 
and Herat placed under a separate ruler. 

Tho sonthern portion ol Afghanistan, that 
is, the country round about Candhahar, was 
not at this time giving any trouble. So it 
■was decided to withdraw the OandhahK field 
lores • under the command of Sir Donald 
Stewart for tho purpose of occupying Qhazni 
and Oabnl. Northern Afghanistan was not 
nniet, on account ot the activity of Abdnr 
Rahman. There was great oioitemont and 

• commotion thronghout Kohistan and Damian. 

Ahdnr Rahman was an astute man and ho 
was playing his cards very well indeed. It 
™ arranged that on the arrival of Sir 
Donald Stewart’s division in Oabnl, Gshh'U 
Roberts would ptoceod to the Norta and 
operate in tho direction of Kohistan. Sir 
Donald Stewart left Candhahar on the 30th 
March and reached Cabnl on the 2od May, 
1880. + There a few skirmishes op the 
■way, bat these were not of .aQ? impoitaoCT. 
But on the arrival of the Division under Sir 
Donald • Stewart in Cabul the idea 

of an expedition in the direction of 

Kohistan was given up. Negotiations with 
Abdnr Rahman had been then set on foot. 
Moreoyer, the beginningof May was notahappy 
one for the British jingoes looted np m 
Afghanistan. In his ‘Forty-one lears lo 
India,” Roberts writes 

"Sir Donald reached Cabul on the 5th On 
the same day we heard that the Beaconsfield 
Administration had come to an end : 
ilinistry had been formed under ilr. Gladstone, 
that Lord Lytton had resieiyd. and to Jw 
succeeded by the Marquis of Ripon; and tlmt the 

• Marquis of ^rtington had become Secret^ of 
State for India, 


• • That oth of May was altogelhcr not a happy 
day for me. Lord Lyiloa’s approaching depart^ 
wM a sourco of real sorrow. 1 had hop^ 
that ho would have bad tlie gratification of 
while in office, the campaign m 'ivhich he was so- 
much interested satisfactorily conemded. and w tin 


mucu iniuresiuu auu ^ 

tho prospect of permanent results : and f dreaded; 
that a change of gavernmeot might mean a_ roycr- 

..1 TTvhlnh T hr>tipi7Prl 


that a change OI gavernmeui inigui. luwu « 
sal of the policy which I believed to.bo the best 
for tho security of oar position in Indix 


So there was cryine and wailing in tho 
camp of tho jingoes. On his arrival in 
Cabal. Sir Donald Stewart took tho supreme- 
command of tho troops from Roberts, who 
had now to play tho second fiddlo, which 
ho did not like. 

When tho people of Afghanistan came to- 
know that tho exiled prince Abdnr Rahmao 
was going to be thrnst on them as their 
Amir by tho British Government, there was- 
mneh disaffection and discontent in the- 
coantry. Tho adherents of Yakub Khan 
tried lo give much trouble. Those of the- 
sirdars who had helped tho Biitish in many 
ways, wore, on tho more suspicion of being 
in league with Yakub Khan and bis family, 
imprisoned and deported to India, at the 
instance of Sir Lepel [QriiBo. Amongst the 
sirdars thus deported to India, was the 
Mustanfi, Habib-Ullah-Kban. These proceed- 
ings greatly strengthened the hands of Abdnr 
Rahman. Regarding the deportation to India 
of the Mustanh Habib-Uilah Khan Lora 
Roberts observes 


"I looted upon bis removM as a misfortune., 
for it broke up the only patty that could possibly 
be formed lo counterbalance Abdur •Raaman, wno 
was astute enough to see that the weaker our 
position became, the more chance there was of his- 
being able to get bis own terms from us.” 


The two Pathan officers who had been 
sent to Abdnr Ral^mao, had an interview' 
with him and returned to Cabal with his- 
reply. Bat his attitude was considered 'by 
Sir Lepel Griffin and others as very dis- 
appointing. Abdnr Kabman bad oaten tbe- 
salt of Russia,' and it was not to be expect- 
ed that he would easily sever his connoctioD 
with bis late benefactors. 

Tbo Correspondent of tho Pioneer writing- 
from Cabul, on the 4th Jane, 1880, said ; — 


• Candhahar Field Force was replaced by 
Bombay troops from Quetta, 


"He (Abdur Rahman) has given no promise 
whatever oa anv spedfic points connected with 
the Amirship.. Re seems to be fully aware of our 
nwtw.irtl nORltinn in tho rnnntm ■. nnH 5a nnf 


the Amirship.. Re seems to be fully aware of our 
awkward position m. the country,' and is not at 
all anxious to aid us in extricating nni-sclves. * 


all anxious to aid us in extricating ourselves. * 
Secure in his retreat beyond the Hindu Kush, 
he is working rather to make the British, aad not 
himself, the grateful party in the current ne^tia- 


imuay 

t In hia "For^-one Tears in India” Lord Rob^ 

■writea that "Sir Donald reached^ .Cabul ra the 5th .u - r .- 

May”. Thia ia a mistake. The Pioneer Correspon- himself, the grateful party in the current neMtia- 
dent -wrote on May 2nd 1880, that "Sir Doiala tiona. • • * There is no spontaneous outburst 
Stewart arrived at about 10 O'clock Uo-day)”. of gratitude, no eager acceptance of our offer oh 
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•the Amit^hip : but, on ihe contrary, a cool, self- 
cpssessea tone of inquiry as if the writer felt 
himself master of the situation, and meant to 
dictate hia own terms. This n the more antortn* 
aate, because there is no longer a strong power to 
back our euorta to settle the question with the 
hand of conquerors. The chance of front in 
T-DRlish politics has reacted upon us here with 
tremendous effect, aod we arc apocattBK in the 
•eyes of the people rather as suppliants than dicta- 
tors to Abdur Kahman.” 

Abdur Bahmaa was so obstioato in his 
demands that at one time “the question was 
seriously discussed whether it might not be 
oecessary to break up negotiatloas with him, 
and re-instate Yakub Khan, or else set op 
bis brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir.* But with 
threats and promises, Sir t<epel Onffin 
succeeded in inducing Abdur Kahm&n to 
dccept the Amlrship of Afghinistan. 

Abdur Bahmau’s relaticus with the 
Russians may be judged from a letter written 
in^Iay,1878, by Ihe then GoTcmor of Afgban- 
7urkestao, named Shahgasi Sherdii Kbao. who 
says 

“Miira Salahnddin. whom I deputed towards 
Samar^d aod Tasbkiieoci to collect news from 
these directions, has returned and made a state 
meat, to the effect that the Russians intend to 
induce Abdur Rahman Shan to submit to them 
n petKion, setting forth that he bas been puttinz 
lip there a long timo under the protection of the 
Uusslan QoTerumeot;.tbat he has olten petitioned 
them to help him in secutmz the restitution of 
(us ancestral territory from the Amir of Cabul but 
hia prayer has not been acceded to: and that he 
has now heard that the Russians are prepanuz to 
(htht against the British Government : that they 
have sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to request 
him to allow passage through bis country to the 
Russian troops going to India and returnioz there- 
from, should a necessiiy ansa for such a passage 
and that such being the case, he offers Ins 
services iu case Uis liighcess rafuscs to grant the 
wvjftsf: <if. QonvnmA’if- 

Oalkh with a small assistance from the C2ar. and 
then subdue the whole of Afghanistan, which is 
not a difhcnU task.” 

His reply to Sir Lepeal Oxiffm clearly 
-shows that ho did not cato to be under 
ihe solo protection 'of the English. 

Translation of the letter from sirdar Abdur 
Rahman Klian to Eepel Onffin Eaq, dated I5tb 
April, 18S0 : — 

“\Vhcreas at this timo I have receiv^ vour 
kind letter. Iu a spirit of justice and fnendship, 
Tou wrote to icqoiro what I wished in Afghao»tan. 
Mv honoured friend, tho servants of the Great 
(British) Ooveraineat know well that threngbent 
these twelve yean of exile in the teiiWon« of 
the Emperor of Russia, night and day I have 

’ Roberts 'Torty-cce years in India.” Vol. H 
t). 327. 


cbettshed the hope of revisiting my native land. 

• • • * Now. therefore, that you seek to learn 
my hopes and wishes, they are these; that as 
long as your Empire and that of Russia exist, 
my conofiymea. the tribes of Afghanistao, sbonid 
live qnietly in ease and peace ; that these two 
states sboold And us true and faithful, and that 
we should rest in peace between them (England 
and Russia), (or my tribesmen ate umtble to 
stm^le with Empires, and are mined by want of 
commerce ; and we hope of your friendship that, 
symiuthizins with and assisting the people of 
Af^anistan. you will place them under the 
honomable protection of tho two Powers. This 
would redonnd to the credit of both, would give 
peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

* This is my wish • for the rest it is yours to 
decide.” 

The Government of India was anxious that, 
the Afghan affair should be settled as soon 
as possible, for it imsgined that the objects 
for which the troops re-entered Afghanistan 
In September. 187'). had been attained. These 
objects were two. vjg — 

Tint to avenge (he treacheroni massacre of 
the British mission at Cabul. the second was to 
maintaJD the .«afe guards sought throngh tlie Treaty 
of Oondamak by providing for their maintenaaca 
guarantees of a more substantial and less prccanous 
character. These two obiects have been attained: 
the first by the capture of CabuR and the psnisb- 
ment of the crime committed there, the second by 
the severamo of Eaadhabar from the Cabul power. 

■ • Our advance frontier positions at Kandhahar • 
aod Kurrao have matenally diminished tho politicaf 
importtnee of Cabal in relation to India, and 
although we shall always appreciate the friendship 
of Its Ruler, our relations with him are now of so 
bttfe importance to the paramount objects of our 
policy that we no longer require to maintain 
Bntish agents in any part of his domiuions. * * 

• • * The Government of India has no 

longer any motive or desue to eater into any 
fresh treaty engagements with the Ruler of Cabul. 

“The terntonal and administrative arrangements 
already ccmpleted by us (or the permanent pro- 
tection of our own interests are not susceptible 


* The reasons for retaining Candabar are thus 
stated by I.ieut Vata who served with the Afghan 
Douudary Commission in lSS4-So 

'It might restore afrairs to see a British force 
occaoymg fiandhahar by the orders of a British 
Ministry. This seems a step sadly needed both 
for the sidety of India and the due control and 
lefonnaUon of Afghanistan. From Eandbahar a 
s^Qtary infoence and jodicous control might well 
be est^'lishsd on the arbitrary exercise of power 
of the Amirs, on the turbnleace of the tnbal chiefs, 
and on the uncivilitcd condition of the populace. 
It IS qoito time that this control, similar to that 
exercised among the feudatory pnaces of India, 
should be established in Afghasisun. An indepen- 
dent IS inconsistent with a 'ubsidised Afghanistan” 
Tkavefs with the Afghan Booedary Commission, 
p. 1. 377. 
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o! accolialion or discussion with Abdnr Rahman 
or any other claimaal to the throno of Cabul.‘ 

The above extracts from a letter writloa 
to ilr. Lepel GritHa by Hr. (aftoivvacd Sir! 
Alfred Eyall. Secretary to Iho OovorumoBt 
of India, Foreign Department, toward tho 
end of April 18SQ, will show the terras on 
which tho Government desired to placo 
Abdnr Rahman on tho throne o! Cahul. Rot 
the course of events made tho Government 
modify these terms, and Abdnr Rahman was 
also, as said before, very obstinate. 

In tho beginning of July, 1880, Sir Donald 
Stewart sent a message to Abdnr Rahman, 
Ttqoesting him to come to Cabnl to discuss 
the terms of a settlement He complied 
with the > request Sir Lcpel Oriflin was 
closetted -with Mm when all the terms on 
which he was to accept the Amirship wero 
discussed. He seemed to have agreed to all 
the conditions which the British Oovormnent 
imposed on him in lecognising him as the 
ruler ol Cabnl. On the 22nd July 1880, a 
Durbar was held at Cabul when Sir Lepel 
GriiSn proclaimed to the sirdars, chiefs and 
gentlemen of Afghanistan assembled that the 
Oovernmeut of India had, formally, acknow* 
ledged sirdar Abdnr Rahman Khan, grandson 
of the illnstiioas Amir Dost Mahomed Kban, 
as Amir of Cabul. Towards the end of July. 
Abdnr Rahman entered into Cabul and ascend- 
ed the throne of bis grandfather. 

Preparations were now being made for 
the evacuation of Cabal; and General Roberts 
had actually left Cabnl for India. 

"But. soddenly. to quote his words” “a presenti- 
ment which I have never been able to explain to 
myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back 
towards Cabul— a presentiment of comine trouble 
which 1 can only characleriae as iosUncuve. 

‘"The feeling was }astified when, about haif-way 
hetwetn Butkah and Cabul, 1 was met by Sir 
Donald Stewart and my chief of the staff who 
biought me the astoundinc news of the total 
defeat by Aynb Eban of Bngadier-Oeneral Barrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and of Lieutenant-Oeneial 
Pnmrose (who had succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
in command of the troops at Kandhadar) wilt the 
remaioder of his force, being besieged at Eandlia- 
har. 

' Preparations were immediately made to 
retrieve the disaster and relieve the besieged 
garrisou at Eandhahar. 

Aynb Khan was the brother of the es- 
Amw Yakub Khan. He sncce.ded in raising 
a large army in Herat and Kandhahar. When 
rtf Rahman . was made Amir 

^ndhahat turned into 


in raunleriug Cav.agaari~to liso and expel ihw 
‘KaOts’ from their country. With his largty 
followiag, ho was advancing on Kandhahar 
and Gbazoi. Whoa his raoveraout.'i became 
knowu, Goncral Borrows was ordered to 
proceed against him. On_ tho 27th July, 
Ran&w% engaged Ayub Khan at a vUUge 
called Maiwand. Hero Ayub Khao inllictcd- 
a crashing defeat on Burrows’ force. Tho 
Maiwand disaster had its parallel only ia the 
defeat of tho British by tho Sikhs at Chilli- 
anwalla. Tho British loss was estimated at 
about 2000 killed and svouaded. General 
Burrows with tho remnant of his force retired; 
to Kandhahar, whero Ayub Khan bosieged 
them. 

When tho nows of the disaster reached' 
Simla, tho Government of India at ouco- 
docided to send a largo force to Kahdbabar 
for its rclioh At first they thought of sending 
tho lorco from Quetla, but there wore not 
sufficient troops at that placo and moreover, 
transports were wanting. So on the rccom- 
uoodation of General Roberts, au army 
coosistiug of 10,000 fighting men with tho 
same number of camp followeis and General 
Roberts in its command, left Cabal for Kan- 
dbahar on tho 8lb August, 1880. Tho distance 
between Cabul and Kandhahar is over 300 
ratles. The march which KobccU performed 
is a historic one. for be reached that 
place on the Slst August, doing tho 
whole distance in a little over three weeks. 
That a large army consisting of 20,000 
Qgbting men and lollowere with, some 8,000 
baggage animalsaccomplished'a march of more 
than 300 miles in three weeks time, was a 
great credit to the commander who perform- 
ed it 

On the approach of tho British aimy> 
Ayub Khan raised the siege, and Roberts 
marched triumphantly into Kandhahar. The 
besieged garrison were, to use a slang woid, 
io a "funk”. Lord Roberts writes 


I confess to being very greatly surprised 
nottouse a stronger expression, at the demoralised 
eondiUon of the greater part of the garrison. ’ 
seemed to consider themselves hopelessly 
despondent; they 
.never, even hoisted the Union Jack until the 
reliCTina force was closo at hand. ♦ • The walls 
whu^ complete y surroonded Kandhahar were 
so high and thick as to reader the city absolotolv 
^pwgaabia to any army not equipped with a 
1 .L *h 0 British soldiers 
to have Matemplated the possibility of Kandhahar 


Btitish nr,, u^uunanat turneU into a ^aave TOntempiated the possibility of Kandhahi 
Herat— 'Bstigated the people of showed what u- 

erat those very oien wVinTroro '.nc*..,.....-*.! misetabla state of depression and demoraluation 


very men whowete iastiumental b? 
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Ayob Kban with his army mored oat a 
few miles from Kandbahar on the arrival 
of General Roberts. On. the 1st September 
General Roberts fought him a battle, known 
as the battle of Kandhahar. This was the 
last battle foaght m Afghanistan by the 
British. Ayab Khan was defeated and 
Roberts added another feather to his cap. 
There is reason to believe that Ayab Khan’s 
defeat was, to a large measure, doe to the 
desertion of his men, who had been bribed 
and bought over by the British. This is 
hinted at by the Pioneer correspondent He 
writes in bis letter dated Kandbahar, 20th 
September. ISSO. 


“The Kixilhaelta a>id Kokiaiama btiuo already 
V* Colonel Si. John to deaert him, i e , 

Ayab Khan, at ahort notice'' 


Thus it was not all courage and valor 
and good generalship which gamed Roberts 
the victory of Kandbahar on the 1st 
September. 1SS9. 

The disaster at Uaiwand and the siege 
of Kandbahar proved to demonstration the 
impossibility of Kandhahar ever becomiog a 
Bntisb province. Hence Ur. Gladstone’s 
government decided that Kandbahar was not 
to be separated from the Amirsbip of CaboL 
Abdat Rahman’s position was thus greatly 
strengthened. He was a lucky man. Be 
got all that be wanted. The British troops 
evacuated Cabol and Kandbahar and the 
beginning of October 18b0 did not see a 
single British soldier on the soil of 
Afghanistan. Thus terminated tbe ^cood 
Afghan War, the memory of which still 
rankles in the breast of every native of 
Afghanistan. 

What- was tbe aet gsia to tbe British 
after they badevacuatedKaadbabar aodCabul ? 
If there was no gain, at least tbe Second 
Afghan War did nut cause England any loss. 
It was India which greatly sntTered from tbe 
calamities of the war. The Marqais of 
Salisbnry on a certain occasion said, ’’India 
must be bled.” India was bled, both literally 
and figuratively, by the War. It was India’s 
sons who died fighting for England on tbe 
bloody fields of .Maiwand, Kandbahar. All 
Mnsjid and in the ill-fated Residency at 
Bala Hissar. It was they who died by 
hundreds, if not by thousands, from diseases 
contracted on field service, for while the 
British soldiers were sumptuously fed, warmly 
clothed and comfortably accommodated, the 
Indian troops and camp followers, as is asnal 


in all campaigns, did not even dream of 
sbariug half the luxuries provided for n 
handful of British soldiers. While (he 
British soldiers foaght m a couutry, the 
climate of which was not far different fropi 
that of their own, it was quite otherwise 
With the Indian troops 

The war cost India some twenty-one 
njillions of poands sterling. This, too, was 
at a time when India was in tbe grip of a 
dire famine. The government which spent 
So many millions of poands on the war, 
never thonght of spending one half of that 
Sum in alleviating the miseries of the 
famion-stneken people. In fact, the fund 
which was raised by taxing the already 
faminc-stnekeo inhabitants of India, to insnie 
against futore famines, was misappropriated 
and spent on tbe war ! Sneb were the 
notions of justice and philanthropy of the 
goveromeot of those days. 

Eogtaod benefited from tbe war. All tbe 
honors, distinctions, high offices with princely 
salaries attached to them, went to those who 
Were natives of England. It enabled many 
a British officer to earn distinctions which 
they conld not have otherwise dreamt of. It 
Was this war which bronght Roberts a peerage. 
Knighthoods and Baronetcies and other 
distinctions and piomotions fell to the lot 
of the natives of England. No Indian, for 
bis services in connection with tbe war, 
received any high distinction. 

Tbe war was nndertaken with the object 
of loTcing a British envoy at Cabul. Bat 
this object was not seenred, on tbe eleveotb 
hour It was discovered that 

“Oar relations with him (the Amir) are now ot 
so litUe importance to the paramount objects of 
oiic policy that we no lon.rer reqaire to maintain 
Bntish ageota in any part of his doaimions.’‘'' 

Kandhahar and Herat, which weie to 
provide India with the scientific frontier. 
Could also not be letained bat had to be 
made over to the Amir. Colonel Haona has 
truly observed that the war has 

“secured none of the oljects for which it was 
wjgcd ; neither British officers either at Cabul 
01 - on the Afaban frontier nor British influence 
paramount m Afghanistan ,nor even a weaker 
soverei^a on the tbroae of ICabul.” 

But this war has left to tbe inhabitants 
of Afghanistan a legacy of ill-feeling and 
hatred against ho British, for vengeance steeps 
long but never dies. 



THE GARDEN CREEPER 


Br SAJIYUKTA DEVI 


( 8 ) 

/^OPAL could not remember when ho bad 
It been taken out of the bnllock-cart and 
^ deposited in a third class compartment 
of a railway train. The varied sounds in 
this compartment failed to disturb his sound 
sleep. He sat up with a mighty start as 
night merged into dawn and stared at the 
strange scene before him. He had never 
been in a railway train before. "What a 
crowd 1 Nearly all the peoples of India were 
represented in it. And what an uproar! 

Bat Gopal had not the opportanity of 
gazing at them to his heart’s content The 
carriage stopped very soon, and Krishna 
palled him out of it. Gopal foaod himself 
'in the largest bailding, he had even seen. 
The noise and crowd were terrifying to the 
small country boy. He bad never seen so 
many people together, not even at tbe village 
lair. After a time they came out of the 
huge building and got into a hackney coach. 
It went on and on. The roads were very 
big and broad, with large bouses on both 
sides. Bnt nowhere did he see a field or a 
water tank. All the houses belonged to rich 
people, Gopal concluded, because they were 
gaudily furnished, and had many pretty 
things arranged by the windows. He thought 
he saw trains going along the roads, only 
they were smaller than the one he had been 
in during tbe night 

At last their carriage stopped before a 
large bouse. It had a beautiful garden all 
around. Krishna got down, and pulled down 
all his luggage from the roof of tbe coach, 
in a great hurry. Then ensued a furious 
discussion about the fare to be given to the 
coachman, Krishna would not give more than 
a lupeo, while the man wanted two annas 
more. Gopal stood and stared at them in 
dismay, with his small bundle clasped in his 
arms. 

Suddenly, a gentleman in English dress, 
ih^ V. ° stood at 

th° •'if “T- '’'■‘,'’1“® 

this changed as if by magic. TJp to 

. Krishna had been waving his hand.^ ia 


close proximity to the coachman’s beard and 
giving him an example of his eloquence. 
The coachman, though deficiont in language, 
made np by tbe power of bis longs. But 
as sooo as Sbivoswar appeared, both tbe 
combatants became mnte as stone statues. 
Krishna went and bowed down at his master’s 
feet, while the coachman stood silent, with 
a dombfonnded expression. 

Qopal understood from Krishna’s manners 
that the gentleman before them was the 
roaster* of the house. So, he too went and 
bowed down to him. 

Shtveawar polled up the boy with a jerk, 
saying angrily. “Bearer, bare I not told yon a 
hundred times, not to start a row before 
my office room? Fay off this man at once.” 

Krishna’s militant attitude bad disappeared 
completely. He meekly took out a rupee 
and some change aod handed these to 
the cabman. He could not help casting 
a look of sorrow at the money, before he 
parted with it. 

As the hackney carriage drove ont of the 
gate, Shlveswar turned his attention to tbe 
boy. Up to this, he had been holding him 
hv the hand, but his eyes were engaged with 
Kri’ibna and the cabman, 

"Is this tbe boy?" he asked Krishna. 

Krishna folded his hands and began, 
“Yes, sir, he is an orphan, sir ; so I thought, 
if you would be kind enough—" 

His master cut him short. "All right, 
all right,” he said. "Is he from your native 
village?” 

‘'Yes, sir. he is well born, of a good 
caste — ” bat his master had gone off, before 
he could ffnish, and Gopal bad gone with 
him, Krishna felt defrauded somehow, aod 
went off to his own quarters with his 
bundles 

Shiveswar had taken the boy to his office 
room,* He sat down in a chair and pointed 
at another, saying, “Sit down there. What’s 
your name?" 

Oopal hesitated to take the chtur. But 
he sat down, after a moment, and replied, 
“Gopal Chandra Boy" 

Shiveswar frowned and said, "The country 
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seems to 
Bakbals.” 

Gopal coaid not aodersbiod bis aager 
aDd_ stared at him ia amazement. Trae it 
was that neatly all the people, he knew, felt 
angry with him. Bat this ^as the first time, 
be had seen any one getting angry at the 
mere soand of his name. 

Shireswai was yiinking of something. 
After a while, he asked again, “Do yoa know 
how to read and write?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, “I nsed to 
read in the first class of the village 
school.” 

Shiveswat was glad to hear iL Thoogh 
he loved the idea of training np cbUdien, 
he Was relieved to find that he woald not 
have to do any spade work. 

“I will have yoa admitted in a school 
here very soon,” he said to Gopal. "Go now, 
wash yoorseU and have something to eat 
Yoa look very tired.” He draw a huge 
book towards himself, and became immersed 
in it. 

Though the master of the boose bad given 
him permission to go, Gopal did not know 
where to go. He really wanted to wash and 
eah bat where? Tbongh the gentlemaa bad 
spoken very kindly to bio. be did not dare 
to qaestlon him. 

Saddenly, a carriage drove op and came 
to a standstill before the stairs. As the 
syce opened the door, a little girl darted oot 
and np the etaiis and stopped before the 
door of the office room. 

The girl was very beantifnl Though 
Gopal was nothing bat a child, yet he could 
not help noting this. Ha had never seen 
such a beantifnl and well dressed child in 
his village. 

The girl carried a small handle in her 
arms. She was as fair as the master of the 
house, whom Gopal had at first taken for a 
European. Bat the father was white as marble, 
whereas the daughter looked like a binsbing 
rose. Her eyes shone like stars and her 
black hair hang on her sbonldeis in wonder* 
fal carls. 

ilnkti had probably rushed to her father, 
in this way, ia order to give him some 
important information about Aparna, or 
Krishnadasi, bat she was taken aback, 
finding a strange boy sitting in her father’s 
room. As she could not impart her secrets 
in bis presence, she shouted for her grand- 
mother and ran for her room. 

Shiveswar looked up from bis book, at the 


soand of aU daughter’s 'voice. Ho did’ 
not find her there, but found the boy, still 
sitting jq the chair. He was sarprised. 
"Why don’t you go ?” he asked. 

Gopal was frightened and asked in a timid 
voice, “Which way shall I go?” 

"Oh, to be sure, I forgot. Bearer!” called 
Shiveswar. 

Krishna rnshed up at once. He took 
away Gopal, according to bis master’s orders, 
and led him npstairs. 

A small room by the side of Shiveswar's 
bedroom, had been got ready for Gopal. He 
was surprised at its beantifnl decorations and 
fornifure. He did oot date to touch or sit 
upon any of them. "This is yoar room,” 
said Krishna “The bath-room is on this 
side. Will you have a bath now ?” 

Gopal forgot to answer him, so bnsy was 
be looking around. No boy baa ever been 
born wbo bad not imagined bimself, some- 
time or other, to be Haroua A1 Rashid or 
Aladin with bis wonderful lamp. And if by 
chance, the dream came tree, even very 
partially, who could fathom its }oy and 
surprise? 

Krishna asked the same question again. 
Gopal came down from the skies and replied, 
“Yes. I will wash now.” 

In tbe batb>room, too, the poor boy was 
in a fix. He bad only bathed in tanks of 
green slimy water before this. He did not 
know the use of taps or shower baths. 

Krishna came to his rescue mercifnlly. 

As they were half tbroagh the ceremony. O' 
boy came np and said, “Breakfast has been 
served. Haster sends for this ‘ boy.” 

Krishna basbiy dried Gopal, and sent him 
down. Gopal was clad only in a small dhoti, 
the end of which he hod wrapped round his 
shoulders. He still wore an amnlot ronad n 
bis seek. ' 

Shiveswar nearly jnmped at the sight he 
presented. He was dead against these inde- 
cencies. “Bearer,” ha ordered, “Go and fetch 
a coat or, anything from my dressing 
room, and put him in it And take oQ that 
dirty string from aronnd his neck! He is 
net an animal.' , 

Krishna obeyed with alacrity. Thiin ho 
went out of tbe room and returned in about 
fire miontes with a shirt. Oopat pat it on 
obedieutly. Its collar nearly rose above his 
cheeks, and its sleeves hong a foot down his 
fingers. He felt highly amnsed, bat he was 
fe^og too nervous in the presence of the^ 
masteii to laugh. 
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a OPAL could not remember when ho had 
been taken out of tho buUock-cart and 
deposited in a third class compartment 
of a railway train. The Tatied sounds in 
this compartment failed to distnih his sound 
sleep. He sat up with a mighty start as 
night merged into dawn and stated at the 
strange scene before him. He had never 
been in a railway train before. What a 
crowd ! Nearly all the peoples of India were 
Tepresented in it. And what an uproar* 

But Gopal had not tho opportanity of 
gazing at them to his heart’s content The 
carriage stopped very soon, and Krishna 
polled him out of it Qopal foood himself 
in the largest bailding, he bad even seen. 
The noise and crowd were terrifying to the 
small country boy. Ho bad never seen so 
many people together, not even at the village 
'fair. After a time they came oat of the 
huge hnllding and got into a hackney coach. 
It went on and on. The roads were very 
big and broad, with large booses on both 
sides. Bat nowhere did be see a field or a 
water tank. All the bonses belonged to rich 
people. Qopal conclnded, because they were 
gaudily furnished, and bad many pretty 
things arranged by the windows. He thought 
he saw trains going along the roads, only 
they were smaller than the one be bad been 
in during the night. 

At last their carriage stopped before a 
largo house. It bad a beautiful garden all 
aronnd. Krishna got down, and pulled down 
all his luggage from the roof of tho coach, 
in a great hnrry. Then ensued a furious 
discussion about the fare to be given to the 
coachman. Krishna would not give more than 
a rupee, while the man wanted two annas 
more. Gopal stood and stared at them in 
dismay, with his small bundle clasped in his 
arms. 

Suddenly, a gentleman in English dress 

the head o! the stairs. With his appearance 
!5f« ^banged as if by magic Un to 

. Knshna had been waving hia haod.*^ in 


close proximity to tho coachman’s board and 
civing him an oxamplo of bis cloquonco. 
The coachman, though doficiont in langnage. 
made up by the power of his lungs. But 
as soon as Shivcswar appeared, both tho 
combatants bocamo mute as stono statues. 
Krishna wont and bowed down at bis master’s 
feet, while the coachman stood silont, with 
a dumbfounded expression. 

Qopal undorstood from Krishna's manners 
that tho gentleman before them was the 
raastoiT of the house. So, be too went and 
bowed down to him. 

Shiveiwar polled up the boy with a jerk, 
saying angrily, “Bearer, have I not told yon a 
hundred times, not to start a row before 
my office room? Pay off this man at once.” 

Krishna's militant attitude bad disappeared 
completely. He meekly took out a rupee 
and some change and handed those to 
the cabman. He could not ' help casting 
a look of sorrow at the money, before he 
parted with it. 

As the hackney carriage drove out of the 
gate, Shiveswar turned his attention to the 
boy. Up to this, be had been holding him 
hv tho hand, bat his eyes were engaged with 
KrNhna and the cabman, 

“Is this the boy?" he asked Krishna. 

Krishna folded his hands and began, 
“Yes. sir, he is an orphan, sir ; so I thought, 
if you would be kind enough— 

His master cut him short. “All right, 
all right," he said. “Is he from your native 
villago?” 

“Yes. sir, he is well born, of a good 
caste — ” but his master had gone off, before 
he could finish, and Gopal bad gone with 
him. Krishna felt defrauded somehow, and 
went off to his own quarters with his 
bundles 

Shiveswar had taken tho boy to his office 
room: He sat down in a chair and pointed 
at another, saying. “Sit down there. What’s 
your name?" 

Qopal hesitated to take the chitir. But 
he sat down, after a moment, and replied, 
“Gopal Chandra Roy" 

Shiveswar frowned and said, "Tlio country 
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seems to be orerraa nith GopaU a&d 
Rakbals.” 

Gopal coaid. Qot aoderstaad his anger 
aad_ stared at him in amazement. True it 
was'that nearly all the people, he knew, felt 
angry -srith him. Bat this ^as the first time, 
he had seen any quo getting angry at the 
mere soand ol hts name- 

Sbireswar was thinking of something. 
Alter a while, he asked again, “Do yoa know 
how to read and write?" 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, “I used to 
read in the first class of the Tillage 
schooL” 

Shireswar was glad to hear it Though 
he lored the idea o! training np children, 
he was reliered to find that he would not 
bare to do any spade work. 

“I will have you admitted in a school 
here very soon," he said to Gopal. ‘‘Go now. 
wash yourself and have something to eat. 
Yoa look very tired." He drew a huge 
book towards himself, and became immersed 
in it 

Though the master of the bouse had given 
him permission to go. Gopal did not know 
where to go. He really wanted to wash and 
eat but where? Though the gentleman had 
spoken rery kindly to hia, be did not dare 
to question him. 

Suddenly, a carriage drove up and came 
to a standstill before the stairs. As the 
syce opened the door, a little girl darted out 
and up the stairs and stopped before the 
door of the office room. 

The girl was very beautiful. Though 
Gopal was nothing hut a child, yet he could 
not help noting this. He had never seen 
such a beantiful and well dressed child in 
bis village. 

The girl carried a small bundle io her 
arms. She was as fair as the master of the 
house, whom Gopal bad at fint taken for a 
European. Bot the father was white as marble, 
whereas the daughter looked like a blushing 
rose. 'Her eyes shone like stars and her 
black hair bung on her shoulders in wooder- 
fal curls. 

Mukti bad probably rushed to her father, 
in this way. in order to give him some 
important information about Aparna, or 
Erisboadasi, but she was taken aback, 
finding a strange boy sitting in her father’s 
' room. As she could not impart her secrets 
io bis presence, she shouted for her grand- 
mother and ran for her room. 

Sbiveswar looked up from his book, at the 


sound of bii daughter's -voice. Ho did- 
not find her there, bot fonud the boy, still 
sitting iq the chair. He was surprised. 
“^Yhy don’t you go ?” he asked. 

Gopal was frightened and asked in a timid 
voice. "Which way shall I go?” 

“Ob, to be sure, I forgot. Bearer.’” called 
Sbiveswar. 

Krishna rushed up at once. He took 
away Gopal, according to bis master’s orders, 
and fed faim upstairs. 

A small room by the side of Shiveswar’s 
bedroom, had been got ready for Oopal. He 
was surprised at its beautiful decorations and 
foroitura. He did not dare to touch or .sit 
opon any of them. “This is your room." 
said Krishna. “The bath-room is on this 
side. Will you bare a bath now?” 

Gopal forgot to answer him, so busy was 
be looking around No boy has ever been 
botu who bad not imagined himself, some- 
time or other, to be Haroun Ai Rashid or 
AladiD with his wonderful lamp. And if by 
chance, the dream came true, even very 
partially, who could fathom its joy and 
surprise ? 

Krishna asked the same question again, 
Gopal came down from the skies and replied, 
"Yes, I will wash now.” 

Io the bath-room, too, the poor boy was 
in a fix. He bad only bathed in tanks of 
green slimy wator before this. He did not 
know (be use of taps or shower baths. 

Krishna came to his rescue mercifully. 
As they were half through the ceremony, a- 
boy came up and said, “Breakfast has been 
served. Haster sends for this ' boy." 

Krishna hastily dried Gopal, and sent him 
down. Gopal was clad only in a small dhoti, 
the end of which he bad wrapped round his 
sboolders. He still wore an amulet round 
bis ueck. ' 

Sbiveswar nearly jumped at the sight he 
presented. He was dead against these inde- 
cenaes. “Bearer,” he ordered, "Go and fetch 
s coat or, anything from my dressing 
room, and put him in it. And take oS that 
ditty string from around his neck.' fle is 
DOt an animal.” 

Krishna obeyed with alacrity. Thoa he 
went out of the room and returned in about 
five minutes with a shirt. Gopal pat it on 
obediently. Its collar nearly rose above his 
cheeks, and its sleeves hung a foot down his 
fingers. He felt highly amused, but he was 
feeling too nervous in the presence of thn 
masten to laugh. 
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It was a hard job to use knife and fork 
in this dress, as he vras a beginner and 
nervous too. Anyone else would have noticed 
bis extreme embarrassmenL Bat Shiveswar, 
as nsnal with him, was in the clouds already. 
He was already thinking over all the newest 
methods of education, trying to select the 
most snitable for this boy. His bands played 
with his knife and fork mechanically. 

Gopal was very hungry, and the sight and 
smell of the delicacies before him whetted 
bis appetite still TDore. So he tucked away 
the supeifluous portion of his shirt sleeves 
and began to eat with the help o! a spoon. 
'Suddenly light and quick steps were heard 
outside, and next moment that beantiful 
child in a wonderous dress' rushed into the 
room, like a small tornado, and dinging 
herself upon SMveswar, began to UugU. 

Shiveswar forgot all about modern methods 
'Of education. He took bet upon his lap and 
asked, “What’s it. my little mother? You ate 
‘Very early this time," 

“So you have foreoUen, have you?" cried 
the child. “Did not I tell you last Saturday, 
that we were to have a holiday on next 
Friday, too, and I should be home for three 
days? And did not you promise to take me 
to the Zoo, in your new motor car?” 

‘All tight, all right,” said Shiveswar. “we 
shall go. Bat look here, what a nice boy ! 
Won’t yon play with him?” 

Mnkti looked Gopal up and down with 
• close attention. Then .ahe began to laugh 
inordinately. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her father. 

Mukti'was nearly choking with laughter. 
"What a big shirt he has put on she 
gasped. 

Shiveswar smiled as he footed at Gopaf. 
»‘Tt is roy shirt, so it is rather big for nim,” 
he said. “But to-morrow you will see so 
mauy nice things will come for him,” 

Fool Gopal blushed to bis ears at the 
amusement of the bright and beautiful little 
lady. He wanted to tear that big shirt into 
pieces, in the excess of his mortification. 

{ f) ) 

Next moTuing Mnkti was found before 
the doors of Shiveswar and Gopal, eager 
to make friends with the newcomer. She 
had escaped from her grandmother’s custody 
eariy and was seeking a pretext for enterine 
her fathers rooms. Suddenly Shiveswar 
came out dressed for going out 


“What do you want, my litUo mother ?” 
he ftsked. _ ' 

“Father, whore ■ is the boy, in that big 
shirt?’ she asked. ‘‘Will he live with us? 
Won’t he speak to mo aod go to read in a 
school? And won’t yon buy him good 
clothes ?” ‘ 

Shiveswar picked her up in his arms, 
sayiug, “Yes, yes he will, and I shall. Go 
and put on a clean frock, tUeu wo shall go 
for a drive. Wo shall take that boy along, 
too.” 

Jlukti jnmped down from his 'arms and 
ran to change her dress. As she entered her 
grandmother's room, the old lady asked,'*‘Why 
are you running about like this early in 
the morning ?” 

Mukti had got a clean frock on, over the 
soiled one. which she had not thought of 
taking off. Now she was struggling with 
the buttons and replied shortly, “I am going 
to make friends with the boy in a big 
shirt” 

■ The old lady was surprised. She frowned, 
and asked, "What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Father said so”, replied Mukti. She did 
not waste any more time on bor grandmother, 
but ran off, all the while trying to hide her 
dirty frock, which unfortonately was longer 
than the clean one. Mokshada wanted more 
information and she called “Mukti, come here 
for a tnomenf But ia vain. - By that time 
Mukti was half-way down the stairs. 

Hokshada bad been looking on at her 
son’s doings ever since yesterday. Bat she 
was too angry and hurt even to ask Shives- 
• war the meaning of these goings on. She 
went on as it nothing bad happened. Sbo 
knew that it was usual for a man to desire 
children. So she had been trying these five 
years to get him to marry again. But be 
bad very little respect for his mother’s 
wishes. Instead of settling down again, ho 
sent off even the only child he had to a 
Mem SahiVs school. If she insisted Upon 
his remarriage, he would answer, “You. too, 
became _ a widow in your youth, with but 
one cblld. If you can remain without 
marrying again, why can not I ?” Now, had 
anyone ever heard the like of it ? Was 
there no difference between a man and a 
woman ? A woman can Surely suffer everything 
but not so a man. 

Besides, Shiveswar had to think of bis 
family. He should not allow it to become 
extinct What was the use of bis earning 
so much money, if there was no one, on 
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g^s^SIsl 

SliU?b'a''S restraia herself. 

name ?■' ^ changed yonr danghter’s 

?!*■ ” Shiveswar rather 

embarrassed, ilokti is still Mnkti. Bat 

taken hL T" ? I 

taten him in I want to tram him up into 
a^genUemao. I shall bring him to yoVt> 

ie mother icily, 

demiinn^'" vL r° “°®‘' co“si- 

i^iro«f ’ r am nofbiog bat an 

Ignorant coantry-woman. So I don’t 
presnme to adrise yoa in anything.” 

Sbireswar felt rather at a loss for an 
No mother.” he said at last, “I 
had dwided to tell you. Only I was hesita- 
tiDfe knowing that yon will be angry.” 

Ob. mnch yon care for my anger,” said 
the old lady. Very well, if yon want to 
adopt a son. do it in a proper way. I don’t 
yanl to hinder yon. Call Brahmins and 
have the proper ceremonies. I hope, he 
comes of a good Brahmin family .®” 

Mokshada was nearly certain that the boy 
was not a Brahmin, else Shireswar would 
not have been so eager to take him into his 
family. Still she wanted to make sure. ' 
Shireswar was beginning to lose his 
temper. I don’t know whether he comes 
of a good Brahmin family or 


tho SMdtnsl%“lbi““or"'mas'°S'‘“55, “i Ch«iidy family. Tbs las^Ys mors’ likely^ 
type altogether ; so Mokti had almost of “* 1'*?.“^ f*”"' ‘“7 ‘“'"“■“‘i"'! about his 

in love with him. ■ < “ almost fidlen family, becanse I am not goiog to adopt it 

Bnt the poor boy was ... ” ‘bat will bo 

dazed. This sndden teinslorm.if™ ? a\ '“"‘S'* "=■ • ' ' 

too much for him. His home hu ^ . Mokshada pnt her fingers in her eats, 

surroundings, oven his very iaml hadlij”* Gramons God in Iho heavens !" She cried in 

changed. Ho had never ^seenTnch wcSth S'Ta.S.'l ? '» adopt the son 

had never had so many things to o.ti il-j ®* a Ciiandal ? Yon want him to give 
own, and had never been calle? JrolhS,^^^ . "'a'™.*" ancestors? Can a Chaldal 

Ibis handsome gentleman had ohiS "'tbaM"!" ‘bo son of a Brahmin ?” 
everything like a magician , „„ .' >■» ““not,” said her som “How 

es -3 ■ ., can ho become any one else’s son, .Sjt 
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that, oriiis own father? Neither a Chaadal 
nor a Brahmin can cIj it. Ho will remain^ 
•what ho was. I am only taking caro of hi% 
education, I don’t suppose, sonls aro ovet 
thirsty for water. But if ever I do feel so^ 

1 hope iho boy will oblige raa. My aacoslotg 
can please themselves.” . . 

Ris mother stood as if thunderstme^. 
After a while, sho cried out, If the boy is 
of a low caste, I will go away from this houSQ 
this very day. Yon are my son, but oveq 
for you I cannot tolerate such sacrilege.” 

Shiveswar scented danger and cUmbe^ 
down a hit, “I did not say that I koe^r 
him to be a Chandal.” 

“Then ask wh^t caste he is.” Shivesw£i|. 
iw-aw .nhsAuaati* j^Avn “J wad’ 1 aidr 
that,” he said. “That he is born a human 
being should be enougb,” 

“If yon won’t ask him, t will,” said big 
mother. . 

“No mother, you won’t,” said Shivesw^r 
firmly. “I don’t want the boy to feel a^y 
difference between himself and all of ns. [ 
foibfd you.” 

‘‘How dare you say such things >« 
flared up his mother. “Do you take 
for a servant ? I shall go away at onejp, 
I won’t have anything mote to do witij 
such a renegade as you.” She, left tbo 
room in fory. Sblveswar followed h^r, 

Riming at a reconciliatloD. 

All this while, the two children 
busy arranging Jyoti's room and Iooki^,g 
over all the new pnrehases. They did no( 
bother themselves about caste, creed, faiD^y 
or money. 

Both of ’ them sat ensconced in a chair, 
looklog over the pictures of 'the Roy^i 
Natural ’ History and talking for ■ ail th^y 
were -worth. But Krishna interrupted Uod 
took them away to the dining room f^r 
their midday meal. Mnkti usnatly afe {q 
her grand-mother’s room, when home for 
the week-end, but to-day nobody called l^er 
there. She found her father absent, too. 
asked Krishna, where her father was, bat 
getting no satisfactory reply, she began to 
instrnct Jyoti about the proper way of 
handling knives and forks. 

A few days later Mnkti came home tor 
tho Easter vacation. Bat this time she Was 
not taken for long drives, as her fatW 
appeared very much pre-occupied and buKv 
changed. Mug' 
aid Kot liU. to go and talk to hot now. S 
*0 Jototod all hat loisnto to this 


ftlood of hors. They roamed about tbo 
garden in tbo Lot sun, swung for hours and 
stalled themselves full with green mangoes. 
Nobody hindered them. So they acted 
according to their awn sweet will and derived 
no end of joy out of it Mukti had 
learned to climb trees with Jyoti, and no 
one called her a tomboy for that And 
JyoU, too, had learned to skip and play and 
none called him a girl. 

Thus the vacation passed off very well 
and Mnkti went back to school. Jyoti, too, 
was sent to a boys’ day school. 

But in Shiveswar’s house the clouds 
still bang heavy. Every moment a storm 
was threatened. His mother had put up 
mtb 4>}} ih& modBTDism oS her soa, bai sba 
could not reconcile herself to the virtual 
adoption of this low-casto boy. So she took 
every opportunity for creating trouble. She 
was afraid to leave her soa’s house, lest the 
boy should get loo firm a foothold here, 
bat staying on became more and more 
irksome. Besides, she had professed so great 
an octhodoty, people must expect her to 
live up to her views and leave her apostate 
son. At first she bad thought that, if she 
created trouble enough, Sblveswar . would 
send away the boy somewhere. Dot Shives* 
war had too firm a faith In his opinions to 
send Jyoti away, though he bad sent away 
Mukti qnite williogly. 

Then came the long summer vacation. 
Mnkti came home with her boxes, baskets, 
slate, books and clothes. She had many 
children’s magazines and picture books with 
her.' jyoti, too,' had collected numerous 
treasures by this time. He bad learnt maoy 
things at school, which Mukti did not know. 
They expected to have great times together. 

But poor Mukti’s expectations remained 
unfulfilled. Her grand-mother had made up 
her mind at last. She was really going 
away to the countryhouse, and wanted to 
take Mukti along with her. Mukti protested ; 
she cried and shouted. But her father said. 
You must go, dear. Don’t disobey grand- 
mother.” 

So Mnkti went. But Shiveswar stayed 
on in Calcutta with Jyoti. 

After the vacation Mnkti came back, bnt 
her grand-mother did not retarn, Shiveswar 
could never manage an establishment. So he 
packed off Mnkti to the school, and went and 
took rooms in a hotel for himself and Jyoti. 
The house was locked up. 

/ So Mnkti conld not come home for the 
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week-ends now. Shueswac went and saw retatn to the hotel, ’wheie beaided Slabomcdan 
her every Saturday. lie could stay only setrants greeted his eyes on all sides, 
one hour. After that he had to leave and Ig co/itinucd.) 


THE MYSTIOISM OF SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA 


Bt WBNDEDL XI. 

I N the airy city of Siena in Italy, “lightly 
set on the sutuniU of three hills which 
it crowns with domes and clustering 
towers, was horn of simple townspeople in 
1317 the saintly Catherine From the day 
that she could walk, she became very popular 
among her numeroas relatives and her 
parents’ friends, who gave her the pet name 
Eopbiosjne to signify the grief'dispelUog 
effect of her conversation, and who were 
constantly inviting her to their bouses ou 
some pretest or other. Sent one moratsg 
to the bouse of her married sister Boo* 
aventuta, she was favoured with a beautiful 
■vision." (The Dialogue of St Catherine of 
Siena. Ir. by A. Tbotold, London, 1007k She 
beheld Christ He did not appear in some 
other-worldly lealro or fashion. Neither did 
he call her away from this present life. He 
was clad in the papal robes la symbol of 
earthly anthority), and gave her bis bene- 
diction. Henceforth Catherine understood 
that He had called her to serve Him by 
serving His brothers and sisters. 

Now visions are not essential to mysticism 
They simply show that the beholder is what 
the psychologists term a “Visile,” one in 
whom the visual images common to all are 
unnsnally intense and lifelike. Xhoogb not 
essential, still their capaci^ to insi^B and 
enconiage tbrooghont a lifetime is just so 
much gain. The persistent and wrnsotne 
religious service of Sadhu Sundat Singh and 
C. F. Andrews, fo^ instance, was oiigiDaled 
by a vivid vision of Christ. 

• Catherine's deep reUgious purpose Uiua 
arose very early. When twelve she cut off 
her blond hair to escape unwelcome 
attentions. At fifteen, by entering the 
neighbouring monastery of St. Demiuie, she 
pnblicly devoted her life to the service of 
Christ. lo order to make her body a fit wd 
controllable instrument for spiritual service. 


THOMAS, Ja 

she adopted a severe routine . her bed was 
a board, her clothing coarse, her diet 
completely meatless. It is to be noticed 
that she practised not asceticism but 
rigonnsm. She did not torture her body 
to free her soul from the drag of tbo 
world : sbe disciplined her .body to 
devote her soul to save the world. 
At nineteen sbe appeared iu publio 
and gradually gathered about her a small 
group of disciples both men and women. Sbe 
was favoured with sublime and intensely 
intimate visions, in which she married Cbti,t 
with a ling, and drank the blood which 
flowed from his wonnded side. 

“Xlncb might be said of the action of Catherine 
on her generation Few individoals perhaps have 
ever led so active a life or have sneceeded in 
leaving so remarkable an imprint of their person- 
ality on the events of their trme- Catherine, the 
Peacemaker, reconciles warring factions m her 
native aty. and heals anintemacinnal fend between 
Florence and the Holy See. Catherine, the con- 
soler poors the balm of her gentle anirit into the 
lacecat^ soots of the safTering wherever sbe finds 
them. IQ the condemned cell or in the hospital 
v^. Sbe 13 one of the most volnminoos of letter 
writers, keeping op a constant correspondence 
with a band of disciples male and female all over 
Italy, and last but not least, with the distant Pope 
at Avignon,'* 

Her greatest achievement was to induce 
(be Pope, who at this timo was snflering 
the "Babylonian Captivity” under the secular 
Inflaence of the king of France, to return to 
Rome aud restore the dignity of sacred 
authority to the decadent Church. 

ThH amariugly ftuiUul work, this saue 
and winsome character had its source in 
ooutinual mysho communion with the God 
of Love reveried by Christ. “She intuitively 
peccaived life under the highest possible 
forms, the forms of Beauty and Love. Truth 
and Goodness were, she thought, means for 
the achievement of those two supreme ends. 
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The sheer beauty of the soul iii a ‘state of 
Grace’ is a point on which she' constantly 
dwells, hanging it as a bait before those 
whom she would induce to turn from oviL 
Similarly, the ugliness of sin shoald warn 
us of its trno nature. ‘Truth’ was for her 
the handmaid of the spiritualized imagination 
QOh as too iu these days of the 

twilight of the soul, its tyrant and its 
gaoler.” Although Catherine as a child of 
her age necessarily used the formulas of 
current theology, [her emphasis rested upon 
their ethical demands and their aesthetic 
glory. Under her cleansing touch, the time- 
worn and faded paintings of dogma were 
restored to their pristine colours, and glowed 
with eternal health. 

The burden of Catherine’s message is the 
progress of the soul to God. The first stage 
is to turn from the paths of the wlctred 
into the path of the righteous. The second 
stage brings the sonl to hatred and reonacia- 
. tioa of all desires not inspired by Qod. In 
the third stage the soul is lost in God, and 
finds ineffable joy in that "Sea Pacific.” 
Too fourth stage, which is alMnclaslTo love 
for neighbour, flows directly from the third. 
To lot© Qod is to lore your neighbour : 
you cannot love your neighbour without 
loving Qod. Immersion in the love of 
God and all bis creatures in a fife 
of beauty and service is the goal not 
only in earth but alao in Heaven, Supreme 
in its eternal achievements, no higher tifo 
can bo imagined. 

The first^ stage, then, is pntlficalioD from 
sin. Catherine’s motive for purification is 
to bo carefully noticed. It is not a selfish 
dcsiro for individnal salvation or private 
enjoyment.^ bat a baandloss sympathy for 
human misery coupled with a realization 
of her responsibility for its relief. With 
kceo spiritual penetration Mahatma Gandhi 
realizes Uiat social blunders may bo due to 
his own sin or shortcoming, and accordingly 
lie repents by fasting Catherine likewise 
understood that responsibility never rests 
in another but always in the self, for it is 
only through the self that any iDfloeoco 
wha^Tcr can bo cjerJed on another. And 
until the self can claim th© perfection of 
tto snpremo morally creative person, namely, 
its CODSciOQSOCSS of 
nlV' of personal 

»»n. Oat ol her scnsiUto lovo she cries— 


Vtcv'.« 


thrdonJs^cI 


Thy sponse (the true Church) when it is my own 
sins and not those Of Thy other creatures that 
are the principle cause of this ? ll iwsire ^en 
and of Thee by Thy grace that Thou have 
mercy on Thy people." 

The second stage is reuanciation. The 
purification of the self from injurious desires 
is not sufficient. Desires must be not only 
harmless bat also positively creative. Above 
thp stage of tolerance, sympathy and peace, 
is the stage of perfect "loving devotion. It 
is to be noticed that Catherine does not 
renounce the world, or desire in general, but 
only selfish desires, the desires that fail to 
express the heart of God’s purpose for the 
world. She renounces not the humble self 
in tune with the Absolute Self, but merely 
the proud, discordant self. This stage may 
also be called illamination, since the moral 
renoDciatioD kindles a blaze of light rosnlting 
in knowledge of the relation between the • 
personal and divine. While in a trance 
Catherine dictates thi^ message frem God. 

"All scandals, hatred, cruelty and every sort 
of trouble proceed from this perverse root of 
self-love, which has poisooed the entire world 
and weakened the mystical body of tiio Holy.' 
Church asd the universal body of boiieyera in 
the Christian religion. The humble self is likenod 
to a good and fruitfol tree : knowledge of 
thyself and of Me is found in the earth of true 
humility, which is as wide as the diameter of 
the circle, that is. of the knowledge of (he 
aeU and of Me,— Then - the tree of love fc^ls 
itself on humility, briuging forth from ita aide 
the offshoot of true, discretion— " 

The proud self on the contrary, is com- 
pared to a tree that is rotton and ovil. 

"Inside the tree is nourished, conscience. 

which while man lives in mortal sin is blinded 
by sclMovs and therefore felt. but little; the 
fruits of this tree are 'mortal, for they have 

drawn their nourishment. from the root of 

pride, and the miserable soul is full of ingratitude 
whence proceeds every evil." 

The third stage is ecstasy, the eternal 
blissful fulfilment of tne ethical devotion of 
the soul to Qod in His work of creative and 
rodeeming love. Catherine trios to recall by 
tho use of mere feeble words the glory of her 
unspeakable experience of union with tho 
divine Reality : 

‘Then this soul exclaimed with ardent Jove. 
^Ine'»Umable Chanty, sweet above all sweetness! 

woald not be inflamed by such great love? ' 
What heart can helo breaking at such tender- 
ness? It seems. 0 Abvss of Charity, as if Thou 
wert mad with love of Thy croatnra.." 

Tho fourth stage of glad social service 
flows from the third. A path loads from 
struggling variety up to blissful uuity in 
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three stages. Another path leads down again 
from the blissful unity to the struggling 
variety. And both paths are divine. There 
can be no unity without Tariety, bo bliss 
witboDt struggle. Ood is One, and embraces 
all in loving care. Enmanity and the' world 
are not onteide Him but within Him. The 
world is God’s creation, humauiky is one of 
God’s creative agents. The whole creation is 
the continuoas and necessary finite expression 
of the infioite God. the worthy fruit of His 
ontgoing love. Catherine hears the divine 
voice telling her that social service in the 
midst of the world is the beloved child of 
ecstatic joy. 

“When she has thus conceived by the affec- 
tion oi love, she immediately is ddivered of 
unit for her neishboar, because in no other way 
con she act ont the troth she has conceived 
uj herselt bat loving Me in tmth. in tbo same 
truth she serves her neighbour— The soul that 
knows Me immediately expands to the love of 
her nelzhbour. because she sees that I love 
that oei^boor ineffibW. and so herself loves 
the object which she sees me to have loved 
eull mote. She fatihet knows that she cmt be 
of no use to me aod can m no way repay me. 
that pure love with which she feels bereell to 
be loved by Me. and therefore endeavoare to 
repay it throoffb the medium which I have given 
her, namely, her ne'sbbonr, who is the mMinm 
through which you can all serve me ” 

To Catherine, the metaphysical, the mysti- 
cal and the ethical are all one. She knows 
no love for God which is not expressed in 
love for man. Indeed, the soul’s love lor Ood 
becomes transformed in the complete mystical 
nnioD into God’s love for man; for the sonl 
is DOW DO longer its former self, hot Ood 
it has climbed tbrongh time to the peak of 
eternity, it has harmonized its variety in the 
divine unity hence it can no longer love 
Ood as another, but in and of God must 
express itself in the loving salvation of man. 
Again and again in God’s message to Cathe- 
rine occurs the refrain — “For My honour and 
the salvation of souls.” in which the mystical 
and Gie ethical are linked in one. 

Now genuine service sooner on later involves 
sacrifice, the williogoess to bear pain and 
hardship lor the sake of a better experience; 
^nd Catherine soon came to realize God's 


truth and freedom through the triumph of 
barden-bearing, 

“Very pleasing to me, dearest daughter, is the 
wilbag desire to bear every pain and fatigue 
even unto death for the salvation of souls, for the 
more the sonl endures, the more she shows that 
she loves Me ; loving Me she comes to know more 

of Uy truth -No one bom passes this life with- 

OQt i^io, bodily or mental. Bodily pain my 
servants bear, bat their minds are free that is, 
they do not feel the weanness • of the pain : tor 
their wilt is accorded with Mine, and it is the will 
that gives troable to man." 

With Catherine, the sorrow for the sius 
of othera was increased by the knowledge of 
God. only to be diminisbedjfor with expanding 
compassion there surged forth the aggressive 
saving grace snSicient to meet and overcome 
all hindrances to eternal beanty—evea sin. 

According to Catherine, the sacrifice that 
springs thus from divine love cannot be 
called sufTerlng if sufiering means misery. 
(It can be called suffering ooly if 
sofleriog — according to its etymological 
derivation— means carrying from underneath, 
bearing, supporting) The suffering of misery, 
or the pain of mind or soul, is solely the 
punishment of sin ; whereas in loving saorl* 
fice only the body suffers— the sonl does not 
suffer but continnally rejoices in hardship, 
for it is working in God who Himself has 
created the variety so strenuously turned into 
aoity. 

The mysticism of St. Catherine has its 
source in the mystio communion of Jesas 
Christ with the divine Father. _ Her mysticism 
is true to Hia It is the Christ way of life 
the way of cosmic love, the way of union 
with the Supreme Being. If other mystics 
do not entirely agree with Catherine, the 
fault lies not in mysticism, for it is simply 
a fine method of self-control aimiog at union 
with the Supremo Being. If the method is 
to achieve its aim, the object to which it 
adapts itself must of course be truly the 
Supreme Being, aod not an abstract, thought- 
constituted realm from which the world of 
life is in one way or another divorced and 
separated. The being with whom St. Catherine 
and her saviour before her hold communioa 
1} the Absolute One and Only, embracing all 
Worlds in creative bliss or loving care. 



THE ABOLITION. OF S ATI 

BY N. 0.' QANOULT 

[Part of a chapter from the author's forth-comiug tcarll on Bam Mohun Boy, 
to be puUishei in the “Puilders of India" sems) 


L ord Amherst left India in March 1828, 
and Lord "WUliam Bentinck came as the 
GoTernor-Genexal. Amherst’s 'otiose 
optimism” in face of the sudden increase of 
Sati from 577 to 639 cases in 1825 was a 
point which did not escape* the practical 
vision ot Bentinck, whose name is immortalised 
by the abolition of the wicked custom. It 
was not in the nature of Amherst to take 
the prohibitory action recommended indivL 
dually by Judges Smith and Hoss of thd 
Calcutta Nizamat Court in IJovember 1826} 
but by 1829 all the judges were unaniroous. 
as well as most of the officers in tbo country* 

^ to the necessity of putting a atop to tbd 
barbarous practice. Resident Britishers wer^ 
no less anxious to see it somehow dtscon^ 
tinued, when Indian opinion had undergone 
coDStdeinblo modidcation through RaO> 
Mohun's agitation. The matter was conse* 
qaently left to Bentiock to deal with in hi^ 
^aractciistically practical way. 

The new Qovetnot'Oeneral first mad^ 
enquiries regarding the attitude of tbo 
military to tbo question. He wanted tb^ 
sympathy and support of the Indian Army 
in an action which might rouse great aD<l 
extensive opposition in the conntry. He w#s 
satUOcd that the Sepoy who fought (ac tb^ 
British had no such strong feelings over tpo 
continuance of the rite and the Army office*^ 
were mostly in favonr of its con teen platO^l 
suppression. But Indian opinion in general 
could not be easily and properly gauged « 
it meant the feeling and disposition of tbu 
people at largo, though it mast bo remember^^ 
that lUm Mohan’s eflorts , had cleared (ho 
ground a good deal sioco 1815 speciajly 
among the educated classes. Ho bad ^ 
strong and inlloential following of cdacat^^f 
men who acted from their convictions 
faccil_^ trials. Ram Kamal Sen, the grand-fatbcr 
n Chandra Sen, and Rasharoay 

wutt, afterwards a judge of tho Small Causes 
ourt, showed that conrage which wa» 
■ 00 the put ol real wiU-wishify* 


of reform. At, a farewell meeting arrangP^’ 
purely by Indians for the first time ^ iQ 
honour of Lord Hastings, a resolution was 
.stopped by these two young men, for it 
praised tho retiring GoTernor-Geueral for 
“allowing widow-burning.” The meeting was 
going to be wrecked in Hastings’ presence 
and hence the last words of tbo resoJufion 
were changed into “non-interference with 
Hindu rites.”* A fact like this .speaks a 
volume about the reformer’s powerful, 
influence on his couatrymen. Dr. Thompson 
says that Ram Mohun “awakened a conscience 
in bis own countrymen which presently found 
expression in protests in native newspapep 
and the number of suttees sever reached this 
height” t 

Bentiock naturally fixed his eyos on the 
great champion of Indian womanhood, whose 
name was now widely known and honoured 
and who combined in himself the best in 
the Eastern and Western civilisations. Tho 
reformer was sent for by the Governor- 
General nnder such circumstances; but he 
was not till then aware of the steel oloments 
in the make-up of this man of so kindly a 
disposition. What the Sanskrit poet has said 
was tbo true Ram Mohun— “his heart was 
eoftec than a flower bet at the same time 
harder than tho thunderbolt” § The incident 
is told by Dr. Macdonald of the Calcutta 
Presbyterian Mission-in his Lecture on Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy — 


-Lord William Bentmck, Iho Governor-General, 
on heanng that he would likely receive consider- 
able help from the Raja in suppressing tho 
pernicious custom of widow-burning sent one 
of . his aide-dc^amp^ to him, expressing his 
desire to see him. To this the Raja replied. I 
have now given up all worldly avocations and 
am, engaged in religious culture and in the invesU- 
caUon of truth. Kindly express my hutnblo ‘ 
respects to the Governor-General and inform him 

• life and Times Carey, Jlarshroan and Word, 
p. 2<1. Ueber's Journal (Abridged), p. 131. 

+ Sattce. p. 70. 

S Bhababhuti— UUara.Rama-Charita. 
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■thit I bare no ia'-boatioa to Ufiiro hU 
anznst Trcscn/« and thprcfofa 1 how tiat he 
•will kkflly panica ine.’ Th/^ words the aiJo-(li»- 
carap conTCTOi to the Vjccror who cc«air»«, 
•W^t did yoa fur to Kam Jlohaanoy'/ Tb^ 
aidoule-carap replied. T told him that liont 
'Wtllia’n Ikatiark. the noT*rnor-G«icnl. weald l><* 
pleaded to see him.’ The GoTCtnof-Ocnenl 
answered. 'Go. lock and tell, hira airua that Mr. 
ViUiasn Bentiock will 1)0 hi 2 hlj^lil.sel to Ktm 
if ho will kiodly «pe him oare.’ Thii the aide- 
di'-tamp did lad Kam llnhao Hoy ccald no leaser 
refose the ' nrtreat aod polite reqocst of his 
lordship.” * 

It was a hsppjr oecitioa whoa both these 
ina^animoas mca net oo the comoioa 
Rroaad of their tni^Qsaicaity. Ilowaoproprlate 
to this optsodo are the lines of KipUn;;? "There 
I* Dchher Ksst nor West. . when two tlrooB 
men staad face to face.” Tae nopopoiartty 
of the reformer on tbo low place of com- 
pelilioa inionj opsympalbetio Brilishera m 
Tadia was ranch coontor>bUanccd by the 
hornao attitade of Oentlnck. Tho reforraera 
tefasal U aeo him had aocncthios to do with 
the typical Aaglo-fcdian aota^tooisRi to hil 
relotmins acUriUca and rnoremeat for 
freedom lo general in ercry thine concorsioc 
life. Ilia appeals asaiost the Press Act bad 
partieniatly broosht him into condict siUb 
them and their nascent rmpcriallsm and this 
was increased by bia open Letter on Educa* 
llos. A tiago of diuppointmoot was 
produced in Ifam Mohdo. who was oeror 
dannted by failares bat was probably ombit* 
tcred by the osaal ofUcial procednro of tho 
Rritish. Miss Collet traces tho affair to Ram 
llohoa’s asetsioD to all showy court font* 
tions.t which were childish in bis spiritoal 
eyes. Dat the canso sras certainly deeper 
aoii 'jv£ wAtfo Scat^aci' tfPVAnnnW Arm 
as a man. ho gladly accepted him as ‘a man 
for all that,’ for 'deep called nnto de^p’ 
in both. Tho TnJia Oaxcllc of 27tb July. 
1829. gare an oilicial rorsioo of the incldeof, 
which is almost beyond rccogniUon-'It is 
as followa~ 

"An emipent natlro philaothroplst. who hiu 
loDZ taken the lead of hia coontrymen in this 
areat 'ineslton. has bpen encouraged to aohmU 
his views of it {g a written form, and has i>eeo 
subseonently honoured with an aodjcoceby tho 
Oavcmor.Oeneral, -who, vro Icam. has expressed 
his anxious desire to pnt an end to a castoni 
cOQStitatisg so foal a bIot.”S 

Tbo editors of tho Oaxetlc, as osoal with 
goremmeat officers, had tho capacity, if 


* licctaro 00 Ran 

Oalculta 1879- 

t Collet p. UG, 

§ Collet p. HO. 


Ram Mohan Roy, 


retiuired, of seeing Helen’s beaaty in Egypt’s 
brow, but they (ailed la this case to perceive 
and realise tho mighty heart-beats of these 
■two men whoso raecling they tried to des* 
criba bat really spoiled its epic character 
with elements of court sycophancy. Tbo 
Gautte went on lo adriso that tho Corem- 
ment could chooso between threo aUernaUves 
in dealing with Sati, viz, (I) strict application 
of exHting teguhtioo?. (2) suppression in 
Boogai and Rchar. or (3) total abolition iu 
the provinces. 

Tho rceolt of thft meeting between 
Ocntincb and Rim Hohno is recorded in 
tho Oorcroor-fjooorara minute of 6, N’ov, 
lfty» Tho reformer was always cautious 
like a consummate statesman in everything 
ho said or did. and tho samo GQ^Iity is 
revealed in Ins advice to Lord iV'illiam 
Oeatiock. Ho poioted ont tho possibility 
of popular excitemont, t! drastic mcasuTo-s 
were saddoely inlrodacod This danger was 
also feared by Mr Horace Wilson, the 
Sanakrit Scholar, and Ucntincic'a miuatc 
coold not but take into account * 

"1 uin*t acknowlcdgo that a similar opinion 
as (0 the proUblo exnuiioa of a doen distrust of 
our (oturr intentions was incntinnca to mo in 
(vmversaiion Ly that rollglitcoud nativo Ram 
Mohuo Roy. a warm adrooste tor tho ablition of 
Sdti and all othfr aupcrstitions and rarrtipUons 
eoanttod on tho Uindu reluion, whlLh ho con- 
aidcra ongioally to hava been a pare Deism. It 
was bis opiotoo that the pmeUco might be 
Buppr^swd ualctly and uaobscrvcdJy by inereasiag 
th« difIl''>iiUc3 and by the indirect azeory ot tbo 
police. Ho apprehended that, any public enact* 
mcot aoul'l eive nso to public apprehension and 
tho rcasooiDZ would be : 'while tho Engiish wore 
cmilcodiog lor poncr they doomed it politic to 
allow Qsivcrsal toleration and to rcaoo^t oar 
reliaion. but laving obuiined the supremacy their 
first act Is a violation of their profcs^iioa aod the 
oext will pmUibiy be. like tho Mahammsdan 
coouucrors, lo force opoa ns their own rclwion." 

Sliss Collet thinks that this cautions 
advice waa duo to Ram Mohan’s .“coostito- 
Uonal aversion to coorcion.”f This Is (]u>to 
true ; but another eido of tho troth lies in 
(he ^ct that tho reformer’s method wont 
deeper, as ho tried to rcinovo tbo cause by 
oalighleaitig the national mind. Ha wanted 
to root out and not simply to stop tho 
evil, a principio not understood by Dr. 
Thompson in hia book on Sati** U was 
also noticed that tho Lower Drovinccs showed 
mow cases of Sati than tho Upper, Calcutta 


• Ibid. p. 14". 

+ Collet, p. 147. 
9 Sutta, p. 78 
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alone accounting for 2S7 out of 464 cases 
iu the year 1828. Yot the Lower Province 
were, more submlssivo and less sturdy, aud 
“insarrection or hostile opposition,’* accord- , 
ing to the reformer, would be almost' 
unimagioable and impossible in this field, 
unlite the Upper Provinces where danger 
would be probable to a certain extent. “But 
as the faculty of resistance bad all but died 
out of the chief practisers of Sati, their 
apprehensions and suspicions might bo safely 
disregarded.”* This hint was, of course, 
enough for a strong man of action of Ben- 
tinck’s type, who on 4th Dec., 1829, did 
away with Sati altogether by passing the 
Anti'Sati Regulation, which declared the 
rite illegal and consequently criminal and 
punishable as an offence against law. Its 
preamble showed distinct traces of Ram 
Islohun’s influence and of thought drawn 
from his writings on Sati. The following 
' lines bear unmistakable resemblance to 
passages in the two Conferences on SoH 
and were certainly taken out of them. 

“The pracUce ol SaU, or ot burning and bury- 
ing alive (he widows of Hindus Is revoKing to 
the teelinss of human nature : it U nowhere 
eniolned by the reUdon ot the Hindos as an 
imremtivs onty : on the contrary, a life of purity 
and retirement on the part of the widows is 
more specially and, preferably inculcated ... It 
is sotorioua that m many instances acts of 
atrocity have been perpetrated which have been 
shecking to the uindus themselvoa and in their 
eves nnlawlal and wicked . . . and the OovetnoT- 
Qeoeral in Conncil is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that the abases in queation cannot be 
elTectively put an end to without abolishins the 
practice altc«elhcr."t 

Tbo phrases. Ideas, and accepted argu- 
ments can IcavQ no doubt that Bent'mck was 
fuUy convinced by Ram Slohun and read 
the Tefortnet's works quite carefully. Dr. 
Thompson's conclusioa has gone rather top 
wide of tbo mark respecting the reformer’s 
share in this momentous decision.§ 

Ulisv Collet has observed that “bst for tho 
researches and agitation carried on'by Ram 
Mohan, it is a question whether this preamble 
could bare been wr/tfea at all”.** ft is 
ccitain that tho nuthority. of ’ Hindu 
sacred Law quoted by Bcntinck would 
have had no innacnce on the people, 
had not tho ground been thorouj^ily 
prepared by tbo reforcjer. and '‘/bo fnzfh 

••"a?- ?ii' 


driven , home” by his writings in books 

and newspapers and through his speeches 
and conversations. * After all Lord Hastings 
did not wait in vain. The fight , had to 

be well fought before any effect could 

be produced ou tho Indian mind of the 

time, 80 as to make the suppression and 

abolition possible aud safe. Both these 

stalwart champions deserve the everlasting 
gratitude of tbo nation for their bold 

stand ’ and strong action. And Indeed 
“there ought to have been by now”, as 

said by Akashay Kumar Butt, “a" statue 

of Ram Mohnu beside that of Bentinck 

in the Calcutta Maidan.’* t Under their 

lead a more obnoxious evil than slave trade 
was removed from India three years before 
slavery was'- finally abolished in England 
through the labours of Wilberforco and 

Buxton. ■ • 

What happened in the wake of tbo aboli- ' 
tion of Sati may be easily summarised from 
tho newspapers of tho time’ for never was 
the orthodox Hindu community prepared to 
lot it go without remonstrance. The orthodox 
were very much shocked and their ‘organ, 
the Samachara CliandriJca raised a great 
ootcry over ib According to the Imia 
Gazette of Rovembet of that year a petition 
against it was hatched post hasto. Rata 
Uobon’s paper, the Samlmtl ^^aumudi, which* 
had already wielded its strong pen against 
Sail, supported the action of the OovemmeDt 
and, was followed by another Itboral'paper 
the Banga But, The Asiatic Joitrnal § said 
that the authorities had' taken action after 
proper consideration and sure conviction, and 
iu fact, when it assorted that the majority of 
lodisa ' oplaioQ was solidly against the 
practice, it only attested to the jouroalistio 
aclivitios of the refotmet during the past- 
years in creating a public sentiment against' 
the inhuman character of the rite based on' 
tho best findings of Hindu Law itself. Ram 
Mohan was highly praised by tho Indian 
Gazette just five months before the Autl-Satl 
enactniODt** for his efforts in Hjis respect' 
and his services were fully and gratefully 
acknowledged. Dr. Thompson seems to have 
parfiaiiy failed fo notice this incident and 
its significance. 

Vie India Gazette expected that tho liberal 
papera would bo able to set right the mis- 

* H. 5r, ,1?. and Sfodeni India p. C. , 

+ Chatterice. K. SI. R. p. 523. ! 

^ Collet, p. 150. 

•• Chatterica R. SL R. p. 3G2. 
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conceptions amODg the less educated sectioas 
of the commaoitr. Bat this was' not to be. 
Oo the Idth Jaaaary, 1830, the orthodox 
leaders drew up a petitton against the Act 
of abolition signed by eight handred inhabi- 
tants of CalcQtta, and they went so far as to 
say that the Oovernor-General was misled 
by renegade Hindns, meaning, of coatsoi 
Ram Ifohan and his followers. Another 
small petition was appended to it, with the 
signatares of one handred. and twenty 
Pandits, to show that Sati was a religioaa 
duty and that the GoTernoi-Oeneral and his 
Coancil were arrogating to tbemselres “the 
difflcalt task of regnlating the conscience 
of a whole people.** • A third petition bad 
three hundred and forty-six signatares of 
“respectable persons” from the interior of 
the country, with that of twenty-eight Pandits. 
Coanter representations became necessary in 
the face of snch facts and one was forthwith 
presented to Bentinck by the Christian 
inhabitants of Calcatta with eight hondred 
signatares jast two days after the last ortho- 
dox representation. Bam Mohan himself sent 
another, which had three handred signatares, 
inclnding those of his welf-known friends. 
Ram Chandra Yidyabigish, the preacher of 
the Biahmo Bamsj, conld not sign this appli- 
cation for fear of molestation from the 
Hindns. t Ram Mohan himself was threatened 
with loss of life for his supposed anti-Hioda 
action, bat be ail Mong retained a calm and 
perserering patience, like that of Wilberforce 
under similar conditions. ' At last Bentinck 
bad to allow the orthodox to appeal to 
the King in Council, if they thooght the 
decision of the Oorernor-General and his 
Conncil was nn&atisfactoiy. This was done 
at once and Bam Mohnn bad to expedite 
his departnre in order to-be in England to 
time to fight the caase of Indian womanhood. 
The pnblio address presented to Bentinck by 
the reformer and bis friends expressed “the 
deepest gratitude and utmost rererence.” for 
the serrice rendered by him to the coantry 
through' bis conrageons and determined 
action. 

On the day following (7tb January 1830) 
an orthodox organisation called the Dharma 
Sabha (Religions Society)' was formed, as a 
connter-blast in opposition to the Brahmo Samai 
of Ram Mohnn. which was the lepresentalire 
of progressiTO riews. Many rich persons 


• Ibid’ p. 151. ■ . - 
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joined it, so that a sum of Rs. 11,260 was 
sabscribed quite easily. Its aim was to 
counteract Brahmo inflaence, and to outcast 
from society any who did not adhere to 
Hinda rites A permanent hoase for it was 
in contemplation bat did not materialise, 
ttey said, ‘‘they would crush the Brahmo 
Samaj as a fisherwoman crashes a small fish 
onder her thumb.” • Only sir days after 
the foandation of this Sabha the new bailding 
of the Brahmo Samaj was consecrated, its 
Trust Deed baring been executed only a 
fortnight ago. It is said that Raja Radha 
Eanla Deb was the leader of the Dharma 
Sabha. 

In 1830 the reformer bronght out an 
Abstract of the Arguments against Sati, as a 
rejoinder to arouse public interest and 
attention. 

The Raja's departnre from India had to 
be expedited for two considerations of a 
pressing oatnre. The first was the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter, and 
the second, the petition of the Inforiated 
pro-Sati Hindns, which proved anavailing... 
He felt he would be able to use his inilaenca 
to coQDteract these machinations, and place ’ 
before the antborities in England reasonable 
grounds to monld their Jadgmenta in favour 
of the cause of India. On the 8th January 
be informed the Gorernot-Genetal of his 
contemplated voyage and the title given him 
by the Mogbnl Emperor, as well as the 
position of an envoy,, together with a seal 
speci^Iy made for tbaf purpose at Delhi. He 
wrote to Bentinck: — 

“I beg leave to submit to your Lordship -that 
His Majesty b^ appraised your Lordship o! my 
appointment of hia Elchee (envoy) to the Court 
of Great Britain and of hta having been pleased to 
invest me as Hia Majesty’s Servant with the title 
of 1^'a in consideration of the respectability 
attached to that situatics-Xot being aoxions for 
btular distinction, I have hitherto refrained from 
availing ravaelf of the hononr conferred on me 
by Hia Maiestv—I therefore take the , liberty of 
laying the sabject before yonr Lordship, hoping, 
that you will be pleased to sanction my adoption' 
of BQch title accordingly— consistiDg with former 
usage as established by a Regulation of Govern- 
ment on the Bubject m 1837.”t 

The Government of course did not sanction 
the title nor recognise the appointment. Oo 
15th June 1830 the reply was sent through 
Mj. Stirling, Secretary, to the Government. 
The heir-apparent of Delhi brought some 
false charges against the Raja but this did not 


t R. M. K'a Mission, pp. 14-15. ^ , . 
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produce aoy effect like the legal proceedings 
of the Raja of Burdwau. But Ram Uohun 
became suspicions lest the Indian OoTcin- 
ment should refuse him ' a pass-pork and . 
hence he decided to proceed to , EnRlaod as 
a piivato individual divesting himself of all 
public character and capacity. * The very 
day after the receipt of the refusal from the 
Government the reformer took the lead 

• Ibid. pp. 19-20. 


in presenting ai congratulatory- address 
Beutiock for passing the Sail Act. Wiss 
Collet says “the rebuff did- not hinder Kam . 
Moliua from appearing at the- Goyeroor- 
General’s with the Anti-Sati address ?! 
congratulation.” t Indeed; he too big 

lot such common {eeUegs ’shlch might cc^ss 
the mind of ordinary people. 

t Collet, p. 1(50.' 


SIGNIFIOANOE OF BARDOLI 

BY RANQlLDAS M. EAPADIA 


“vrOW that the BardoU Campaigo is over, 
j>{ one can take an dispassionate review 

of tho tnovemenk at this distance 
ot time xvithout the least feat of pte* 
judiciog the import thereof. As one 
who has taken part, though a very iosignS* 
ea'&t one, lu the campaig'o, I had the eeeasteu 
to watch the movement in its different 
stages, the slow and steady evolution of 
tho strogglo from a modest beginning to 
tho important aspect it assumed as the days 
rolled on. 1 feel, we are.yet far from folly re> 
aiisiog the truo sigalllcaaqe of tho movement. 
Out reading of it to-day cannot be perfect 
and yet ono may attempt, bowsoover humbly, 
to see and hod out through the process a true 
Bcncsia Vncteol. 

To tho people of Qardoli the campaign 
at lirst was but a coostitatiooal elTork 
to vindicate and get redressed tbclr 
just and legitimate grioraoce against ques> 
tionablo oohancoment in tho assessment of 
their land. It was nothiug more than a 
mere tcstsioaco against tho oxecutivo tint 
of an irresponsible bureaucracy. And so 
really it was when a haudlul of leaders from 
tho Taluka in early ITobruary approached 
tho indcfaligablo Suba of Oojarat to come 
over to Bardoli and gtvo them 'a lead. Tbo 
Saidu bw, all thsengh, was modest .enough 

t® claim for bis movomcot a greater 
aigmJlcMco than this. But it roust bo admil- 

lhat tho BardoU 
ftalya 5 t*ij» tad a much greater and a much 


wider signiScauce than what its promoters 
claimed for it. When the All^Party Confer- 
onco was undor session in Bombay, May- 
last, BaDdlt 'MatiUlji, while speaking on the 
main resolution of tho day (there was much 
ado about nothiog over the so-called ooastilu-, 
ticu-TDaWTii>, spoke aV leugVh on the Import 
and signiGcauco offramiug a constitution as a 
retort to Birkenhead’s bluff. A friend sitting 
neat by remarked' that eonstitollons wero 
not mado by pious resolutions at conferences, 
tho real constitution was being framed by 
Vallabbhai Patel at Bardoli. And this Was tho 
real significanco of Bardoli. Tho oveotual 
victory of tbo popular -Will over an ultra 
obdurate and' obstlnato oiScialdom fully 
josVibes to-day tho poignant remarks o! that 
friend. Tho world has given its verdict 
that iu Gghting that small yet heroic consti- 
tutional baUlo' against tho arbitrar y executive 
decree, SjL Patel was making history, not 
for Gujarat only, but for India. 

U was not for tbo firsttimothat tho naturo 
of tho land rovenuo system of this Qovoru- 
ment was brought homo to us in Bardoli. 
Tho agricoUurist of India was groaning under 
this crushing and. soulless system for years 
so much so (hat ho had .boat down and 
been impoverished to his utmost capacity. 
And-_ yet there was no united- and 
organised effort to either thwart ’ tbo process 
of ruination or (o avert ib BardoH furnished 
that one Ulamio&tiog Instanco of an erga- 
oisod and concentrated action on tbo 
part of tho agricultarists,. dumb and down- 
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troddeo, illiioraCo toilers of land, boot dorro 
ifoabfo aacfer fho weight ol aa aanataraf 
land rorenae enforced opoa them bj an 
alien rcio withont their sanction to do so. 
It was not that the; had cnltiratcd a class 
conscionsness so mneh ns that they felt tho 
weight of the harden imposed. The class 
conscionsnesa, the now spirit and awaVening 
were I belioro, alt later phases of this 
momentnons fight The Kanbi agricnttarist 
of Bardoli hardly had an idea of the potential 
powers lying dormant in him. Kor had bo 
erer acqnircdthe knowledge, either from hooker 
from beresay, that his brother in the other part 
of the globe by force of a consolidated action 
and organised effort had bean ablo to bring 
down to dost the crown of the mightiest 
aatocrat tho world had erer soon, the CZi^R 
of all the Rnssias. The Gorernmont may well 
to-day nnder these circomstanccs thank 
themselres for this phaso'-raosing the class 
conscioasness in the agricaltarUt of Bardoli 
and as a matter of that of Gujarat aod India. 
The echoes of Bardoli hare by now reached 
the remotest and most isolated parts of tbo 
land aod Gorernmont with all the forces at 
its command will not be able to stem the 
tide of this ware. Both the peasantry and 
workers hare folly realised that if they were 
to Doite, edocate, organise and agitate, tlioy 
conld bend down eren a hard ''steel frame”. 

The second great good that Bardoli did 
to the country is the foil realisation of the 
efficacy of tbo weapon of Satyagraha and 
practicability of mass actioo. Since Oaodbi/i 
abandoned Satyagraha in 1922 at Bardoli, 
people were gradnally losing all confidenco 
in the efficacy of this weapon. If they did 
not take Oandbiji and bis method of dod- 
riolent coercion as exotic, they at least 
treated it as a highly unpractical aod 
impracticable proposition. Eren the campaign 
at Bardoli from the day it was laancbed right 
Qpto the end of April was not taken so 
sen'oosty by (he coaotry at large aod was 
eren ridicalcd by some of oar sagacions 
politicians. The peasants of the Taloka bad 
oxhaasted all constitatlonal moans at their 
disposal — they had petitioned, they had soagbt 
redress tbroagb the membei^ ot the Ceaacit, 
the 60 -calied accredited represeotatlres of 
tho people in tbo prorinclal IcgisUtore. Bat 
to a Oorernment which could ill brook even 
a gestnre of protest, one demand for a 
departmental re-inqairy into what they (the 
people) beliercd to be an unjost incremoot 
in the assessment was anacceptablo. The 


Gorernmont left to tho pcoplo no other 
afternatiro but fo gather (heir forces and fry 
tho erstwhile neglected weapon of SATYA- 
ORAUA. 

Barsad, Ksira, Nagpur, and Petlad wero 
no doubt milestones on tbo way to Swaraj 
aod yet inspita of them sceptics wero not 
waoting. Besides, tho political horizon of tho 
coaotry was eclipsed by clouds of communal 
strifes. Bardoli nnder the circumstances 
eamo as a harmonising balm to an ailing 
Indian popnlaco. It turned many a sceptic 
into a confirmed optimist. Many came thero 
to scoff and parted to bless tho moTemcot. 
A day in tbo land of thoso heroic aod bravo 
peasants, an boar in tho midst of tho 
‘'amazjDs” of Bardoli, tho uadaunted and 
heroic womanfolk of tho Talnka who reminded 
one of the Kshatnya woman-warriors of yore, 
a abort ramble into the deserted streets of a 
viKago there, were enough to drive even a snoak* 
iog "loyalist” into a sturdy Non-Co'operattonlst. 
Uuoslii comes there a thorough coostitatiooal* 
ist. many believed, prudently to make amends 
or atono for bis sins of commission and 
omission in the University Dill bungle ; 
goes to a village with a Bombay Counsel’a 
searching and vigilant eye, eays after au 
bour’e minute cross-examination, that ho 
coold have visualised a]} that from his 
chambers in Bombay, attends a meeting in 
the evening and witnessos with a bewildering 
look tbo scenes of how the ladies in hundreds 
received thoir Sardar, how they worshipped 
him with Kumkum and ilowors. how fearlessly 
they sang what the Times of India corres- 
pondent described as seditious songs, and lo, 
Uoosbi, tbo erstwhile constitutionalist, is soon 
disillusioned ! “Ueroism ho could not come 
across evon alter a rainuto soat^ through 
the pages of the history of medieval Gujarat 
he found roaming from door to door in 
Bardoli.” BaidoU to him today is a'living 
epic of the ago. This purifying atmosphere 
was all through conspicuous and tho unpre- 
codeoted success was tho . direct outcomo 
thereof. Their sufferings and hardships tho 
people of Bardoli never minded. Their Sardar 
had taught them to die and die bravely. 
iHtaT had Jearot tburougbly the Minira ol 
their Master. 

Another striking significance of tho move- 
ment that compelled attention oven of the 
critics was the people’s readiness for any 
amount of sacrifice and an admirable sonso 
of service. Tbousands that visited Bardoli— it 
was almost a place of pilgrimage to a few 
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bnndred daily— daring the straggle, carried 
this contagion honie to serve them in times of 
need, Thongh the volunteers were compara- 
tively few in number, when questioned as to 
their total strength, I once told a friend 
they were 80,000 strong. That explained 
iiow so rapidly the news used to spread from 
one place to another, perhaps more rapidly 
than the telegraphic service conld flash them 
around. Every one felt that he was doing 
something and that for a noble purpose. An 
order is issued at the Headquarters and 
within an honr or two you find that it 
reaches the farthest corner of the Taluka. 
This trained and disciplined band of soldiers 
made it possible for Sj. Patel to terminate 
the historic episode so splendidly. Of coarse 
Sj. Patel’s sagacity, wonderful power of 
organisation, admirable coolness of head, a 
marvelloQS clear-headedness and a grit for 
prompt action could in no way be less 
credited for the attainment of victory. This 
trained, disciplined army of volunteers will 
be another tangible gift of BardoH to Goiarat 
That BardoU iu this sense has paved the 
way for future struggles in and ont of 
Gujarat cannot bo denied. This revolt of the 
peasants will serve like a beacon light wbea 
the country someday in the near future 
laonches upon a much greater campaign for 
freedom from British domination. 

Another very happy feature of the 
campaign was to be seen all throughout 
in the disappearance of all differences, 
communal, political, social or otherwise. 
They were all sunk fathoms deep and 


an unseen equality, equality between the 
Shaukar and the farmer, the rich and the 
poor, the Brahmin and the Untouchable, the 
Ujjallat and the Rauiparaj was the rule of 
the day. In the whole Taluka there was not 
even a shadow of litigation; not that there 
were no differences or quarrels but ^ thou 
everybody under the serene, purifying 
atmosphere thought it to be too criminal to 
resort to a Courtof Law to get the differences 
settled. Even after the ending of the struggle 
the people of tho Taluka and the District 
have applied themselves to the more onerous 
task of social emancipation and reconstruction 
work. They want to avail themselves of the 
general awakening born of the straggle. The 
straggle itself was a passing phase, merelspade 
work. The real work comes on now. And 
we find it there in the birth of the Probdbi- 
tioQ League, with that restless, indefatigable 
soul, Uitbnben Petih as the moving spirit. 
Mammoth meetings are being held in villages; 
and villages after villages are pledging 
themselves to tbe vow of ' runoing dry. 
The hitherto slumbering castes have awaken- 
ed to work out a scheme of social ter 
forms for the amelioration of their generation. 
It is by this constructive piece of work that 
tbe future generatiuns will value tbe merits 
or otherwise of the BardoU struggle. It has 
ended and yet it just begins. 

The significance of BardoU thus can be 
summed up by saying that it was self- 
respecting India trying to challenge the moral 
right of Britain to rule, her destiny. 
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Indian Penal Code. Tbatis beine mild, for be vonld 
ondqubted); be baoced tc>*da7 like an ordinary 


cnmina) as he was 3D28 years aco. 

Ifisbop Brown is a Mat;cist. He was past 60 
when be bccan to study Marxism and teamed 
that he had spent the best part of bis life dointr 
’ ■ “ " ■'■'*63. Ul3 b ‘ 


Colo^r^1su a>'d CuacsTumsu. . 

21. Brown, D. D , Dradford-Drown . 

Oalion, Onto, U. S. A. 251 m. Pnce 35 cents, 

paper. Cloth itJO, postage paid. — 

Tin- PonpwB ftp TiM-Mini— B .1 rnie,„ c.'-.f-,- wbat he caIJs prcacfaibg ues. Hi3 book ofl ‘ Commun* 

rS^^ss S^\nh Ae^e aVw yB^Z' ‘8® and Ghnstianism*’ is a Marxist doonment. 

VS fK*>8«ieDate outpourmg of a mn who has passed 
n , ,, throngh hell searching for the truth, and trying 

Bmom AXD Tire Somrs. ^ Prof. Julius P. to read inst bimseU to it. 

/,? -dicnuc. A'w _ ills faiib in the institulion of the church that 

lorfc City. 207 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. be had gtyea bU Ufa to, vanished. He says ; 

Bishop Brown’s book is a remarkable docament “Bapily. where faith went out, courage came 
as one may well expect. For it was upon this it increased with my desparation nntil 

book that he was tried (or heresy by and axr^led t}bou*h standing on the shore of death where the 
from the House of Episcopal Bishops m the United deep and unknown stream lies darkly between the 
States. As he says in one place— "at the age ol present and the futuraf 1 could and I did under- 
fiG. when I was being tned for heresy. I was ball '“o the supreme task o! my life— the breaking of 
dead. Now look at me I That was 6 years sgo- ‘P® chains by which I was bound as a slave to 
In these G years I have lived more than 1 did in 5"? oetoading superstition that I was, both by an 


for Commnnism. 1 

^ Bishop Brown is now a famous man, at least in stronsest the severed links of which, "with* those 
the so-called Christian world. Since ho was tried for ,9‘ . ihe rest, now he scattered about me ; tl) 

^%sy, he has bad calls for locluies from ono end p® ®L^be fear of Qod: 12J the chain of the 
of Onited States to the other, and his books have of the devil, and (3) the chain of the fear of 
sold by the hundreds of thousands, while the “5*,. .’V ,V’ •Ih^re is only ono fear which saves. 
Sntlemen »h? tned him no<. at and «le» in "■ Theivotld’I 

foir own juice and you cannot pay people to There b no other 

their bw^ ®"th or in any heaven above it. and 

To Bishop Brown. Jesus Christ was a social and has his being in the fear 

revolutionary who was murdered because of his 0 ‘«CTo™^ , 

revolutionary teachings agamst the system of his Apart froni the book on which Bishop* Brown* 
time, Uo was a Jewish crimmal. crucified like was tried for heresy, this volume contains 
any other ordinary criminaL The "best people" of some of his latest lectores-one on “EvoluUon and 
the time, the "rcspoctahla’’ people were , certain Fevolntion” bis defense, of levolution) ; ‘Tbe 
that ho was an ordinary sptafor and ojight tp.be miw ftoblero. in winch he reviews his own 
just like ‘respectable", “best families". think ending wth something like this : "In the 

nfWatom.” “extremists" and Communists 0 ! Middle Aces, when one was tned for heresy peopj® 
fiday Were Jesns to walk on earth, he would shuddered; to-day— we laugh.’’ lecture of 

atl^t fall under Sections l-'l and 124 A of the deepest mterest 13 on Tlie Chinese Problem,’’— 
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a defuse of the Chinese Revolution and an attack 
on the Amencan policy of intervention. ‘‘Oois 
IS a representative povemment” he says: “It is 
always representing someone. I am certain it isn’t 
representing me, and that it is not rcpresenUng 
the vast masses of the United States. If we can 
solve the problem of whom it is representing, wo 
can solve the problem of murder,” 

W hen you read this book, yon say ; “Well, of 
comse, be is guilty of heresy ! Hay he live long 
ana prosper and commit heresy every day of his 
jite. May he live long—this grand old man who 
has exposed and attacked the church and saved 
the remnant of his 

iiio to destroying the system of capitalism.” 

Upton Sinclair’s boob on 'The Profits of 
Kelislon iB^an admirable answer to those who 
speak of the Prophets, of Religion.” For ho gives 
facts and heaping them up skv-high— to 

show how Prophets” have meant “profits.’’ His 
attack ,is on the Christian religion and church, 
\vL« V vr°^- because he knows them lielter. 

or a Hindu he would have 
, their intimate connec- 
irScrcsS^^ fiaanml 

or the varions freak relltriona 

?L sprang up in America dOring 

nf r 19 admirable. Ilis anS? 

pUuI Eogland-he spent much time in 

k? , Church 

Bovernment. We learn 

B A praolirallj ^1 thS 
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4 i.«i “i ^9?*' la Ihat the new men in Emrlanti 

piSslil 

spothtr. njhuoa premia's', “ ‘J SMluUoo alltr 

-..V. .hp ,„.,r pi-usijsfri^'a 


peoples; and the emancipation of the working 
class. He nuotes Bishops who say that “famines 
are caused by God to teach the poor to be grate- 
mi to the. rich.” Ho quotes a Catholic priest in 
An^nca who, m 1910, said: 

Human society has its orgin from God and is 
COTstituted of two classes, the rich and the poor, 
which r^pectively represent capital and labour. 
Hence it follows that according to the ordinance of 
vro^ human society is composed of superiors and 
subjecta, masters and servants, learned and un- 
Icltercd. rich and poor, nobles and plebeians.” 

another place, ho says. “It is a curious 
thing to observe— the natural instinct which, all 
o»er the world., draws Superstition and 
expioitatiotj together.” And- he asserts, the “Holy 
DMK 18 filled with polygamy, slavery, rape, and 
wholesale murder, committed by priests and 
nilera under the direct orders of God.” He quotes 
William Lloyd Garrison that great American who 
gave his life in fighting Negro slavery; 

American Christianity is the main pillar of 
American slavey , and another' abolitionist as 
}‘i‘“ almost to abolish the Church 
before wo could reach the dreadful institution at 

defends Jesus Christ, and 
, ^i“^bh and its professionals who 
are exploiters who pervert 
Jesus. Jesus, as we have pointed 
out, was a,carpenter s son.” ho says, "a thoroughly 
dass-jmnscious proletarian. He ^ denouKd 

^ ® ferocious bitterness, 

“oney-chaugers out of the temple 
tho death of a 
an!?iS?ma all question, the 

historv IS the use which has 
Af Nazareth as the Head God 

?ii I, blood'tliirsiy system; it is cruelty beyond 
all language, a blasphemy beyond the power of. 
fj; wpress. Read tho man's words, funous os 
loose or any modern agitator that 1 have heard in 
twenty years of revolutionary experience"” 

lo this book, portraying the Christian Church 
as tho servant apd henchmen of Big Business, 
Hindus and Muslims may rejoice. But what about 
tlicir own religious institutions, resting upon the 
Ignorance of tho pcopio ? Upton Sinclair is an 
honest man ; there are few such in the east or tho 

SnWsnmrt ; .'Wf own people aod 

IS KT„, Pol'lioal Blavery. What 

other land upaw the^'enS'^'H,™ '“^“7 

wasto time oTPi^Tr,n.,» . *bcro is no need to 
as grcat^live in [“^t as good, just 

struggle flc.-unRt fftvmg their lives in tho 

earth a hdb Th«. A ‘,bat make life on this 

Irach K olliS*“9P Md women today do not 
Cac^s” nor render unto Caesar what is 
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lodiaas would do well to ro^d this boob, if 
for nothios elso but to study the methods os^ 
bv Sinclair. The book is cheap— one of the 
VaBffiurd Press volumes published so i^eaply 
that no proht is made. It is worth a thoosand 
times more than it costs. 

The last-listed book is a stud? of relisioQ in 
Russia before, durio? and after the Rossiao 
Revolution. It is a scholarly volume, written by 
a Professor of Social Ethics in ^e Moscow 
Thenlogic*! Academy today, 

Most of ns have but the f<untest, most general 
idea of the Church in Russia, or of the role played 
by the Greek Orthodox Church before, during 
and after the Revolution. This work h thorough, 
by no means a propaganda volume. It is one of 
the tweUe volumes of the Vanguard Press 
admirable senes on Soviet Rossia, no similar 
study has vet been published. Through it we 
sea how the , Orthodox Church fa Russia was. 
not only in its teachings, but in its system of 
organization, an actual part of (he State 
machinery of Czarist Russia. Above tb® Holy 
Synod managing the Church was the Uigh pro* 
cnrator. representing the Czar, whose duty it was 
to see (hat the afTaits or (he Church were carried 
on in conformity with the imperial decrees. lie 
was responsible to no one hut the Czar. Militair 
men were preferred as High Procurators, and 
maoy nuhtary men— booted and epnned.— held this 
position. 

We feam also that the priests worked in the 
closest harmony with the Boastan .-ecret Service, 
and the confessional was used for spying purposes, 
hlore than 10,000 school teachers alone were im* 
prisoned or sept into exile due to the espionage 
work of the priests. 

Daring (he Revolution the Church, (rue (o i(a 
tradition of black reaction, oot onlv threw all its 
weight against the Revolution, but it ,actiiiliy 
worked with the various Czanst armies of invasion. 
Duriog the ternble famine when the Government 
decided to take a part of the gold and predous 
stones in the churches— (reasnres takea br com- 
mittees of churchmen and used only for the relief 
of dying people— the church fought agaiD> fero- 
ciously. Their wealth, lying unused, was con- 
sider^ of more value than the thoasands of dying 
men, women and thildven. 

This little volume also gives an account of (he 
laws, promulgated by the Soviet GoverDmeot. by 
which the Church and State was separated, the 
Church deprived of all Cuaucial support from the 
State, deprived of control over schools, and de- 
prived o( Its vast estates. In other words, the 
Soviet Government cut the economic foundafion 
from under the Church, but told it to exist if its 
poiritnal appeal was not just based upon its veallb. 
The Government took action against the heads of 
the Church only when they openly wwed. war on 
the Government and united with the Czanats., A 
number of leading charch aatlipntiee. oosrjctcd 
of espionage and counter-revolutwo, wwe. .of 
course^hol Others were given an opport^^ 
to r^d just their ideas In prison, and to learn to 

'^‘^nere is also an account of tio development of 
the “Living Church”, under young and progi^iv© 
priests during and alter the Revolution. Th^ 
men were not opposed to the Bevolntion. hot 
^Mded It as the beginning. of a new life for the 


Russian people, and the opportunity for the 
CbsTcb to sbov ibat it stood, iiot lor reaotioa .tad 
coonter-rovolution, but for progress and revolution. 
Toe struggle within the Church between the 
youom revolutionary priests, and the old 
orthodox reactionaries, is brilliantly ontlined. 
In the meantime, the Soviet Government 

watched and tisteoea. The attitude of the ruling 
P«ty. vhe Communists, is also well-developed, 
together with the intensive cdncational and propa- 
ganda work of the Communists against religion 
There are very interesting chapters, the many sects 
and rel^ioQS groupings witlun (he Union, and 
also, one on fue ’The Religious Tragedy of the 
Intellectual Class in Russia” in which a study is 
made of such religious leaders as Tolstoy, Dostoi- 
evsky. Slerezakovsky. and Berdyaev. The last 
chapter on 'To be or not to be” is an excellent 
picture of the forces at work to-day within the 
Soviet Union On the one hand, we see absolute 
relirions iibeity, and a straight denial of the 
freakbh (ales about the attacks of the Soviet 
Government upon religion. Since the Revolntion, 
many new sects and denominations have begun work 
allbough these were formerly suppressed by the 
Czarist regime becaose thev competed with the 
Orlhodoz Greek Chnrcb. In fact, after stcdying 
the activities of tbe Church before and during the 
Revolution, ooe is constsotly amazed at the leni- 
ency and tolerence. of the Soviet Government. 
The activities of the Church were sufflcient to 
entitle it to be levelled to the dost along with 
other rotten institutions. 

We may close by quoting the Communist 
attitude towards reliction, as given in the books— 

'The future, he (the CoremunisO believes, 
belongs to tbe materialist philosophy, according 
to which all things, visible or invisible, tangible 
or spiritual, including man. are an expression of 
cosmic energy or matter. cannot be separated 
from the plauet upon which he lives : ha must 
determine bis destiny ; ha cannot expect 
aoy help from gods or demons ; he is bis own 
Goa and 18 master or slave .of nature. There are 
DO other lives to come for him and therefore he 
mast make the most of (his life upon this earth. 
His means are science and oo-operative toil and 
hi8 goal is bean^ and the ^od life, where 
there « no erploitatioa of wealth and no.privil^^ 
class, but where all races Jive and work la co-oper- 
ation with each otherfor the common good. Religion, 
he believes, is a reactionary phenomenon inherited 
from the period in the history of man when he 
was helpless in the struggle vgainst nature and 
lived m an imaginary world, of fear and baseles 
hopes. Historjcally, religion has, been one of 
tbe chief weapons in the exploitation of classes 
and in the oppression of the poor, of which the 
Czanst regime is a most glaring example.” 

Agnes Smedley 


MauxTiia Qahdiu: Romain Holland, Century 
Co , Kew York. 

GanpHi TUB Apostle; Baridas Zfoiumdar. 
Vnivenal Chicago. 

Thou itr FxRiiEsr : C. II. Van Tyne, AppUlon 
and Oo , Hew York. 

MAhatiu QAxnm Ah Essav ; Gray and Pankli, 
Assoeuilion Press, CakuUa. 
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QikNDni AiTD Non-violest Resistance ; Blanche 
TFaisoH. Qaiiesh and Co , Madras. 

Gavdei; Voice of xue New Revolution: 2?/on- 
c/t& ITatson. Siraswiiy Co., CRcuKa. 

The CiinrsT of India ; John Haynes Ihlates. 
Tagore and Co., Madras. 

Youno India r Gandhi, Huebsch. New York. 
Mahatma Gandhi of India, widely called the 
greatest living flgaro of our day and age, baa 
already been the subject of many biograniuoa, all 
of which Drove his tight to he called ‘ ilero-in- 
Action'’ (Rarma-Vira), as they prove, too, the 
validity of the title Mahalma (Great Soul). Not 
the least impressive part of this body of Gandhiana 
is that made no of magazine articles which bayo 
appeared literally in all parts of the world in 
publications representing ever? possible shade of 
religious and political opinion, beginning with the 
one by Gilbert Mutcay. which apoeared in the 
Uibbeit Journal in 19l7, a ray of white light 
nrojected into the darkness of that awful period. 
This biograpliicil record is being written today in 
many languages, and the volume is surprisme in 
view of the fact that barring that excellent “Life 
of Gandhi” by Rev. J. E. Doha written during 
Oandhi'a South African period— the greater part o! 
it has appeared during the years between 1931 
and 1024. 

As a preliminary to the more coniDreheosive 
biographies, camo in 1921, ‘'Cnruf/it: Voice of the 
Neio Itevolnlionf by the review described by 
Indian as “a fresh, aUrcins and authentic 


sane and satisfactory presentation of a difflooR 
situation, and by another, as ‘’earprisuiKly 
don’t you know” surely merits, the consideratjpn 
one gives to an accurato and dispassionate sthcly. 
It is in truth more of a, study of the authora 
great compatriot, than a biography. It is prefacea 
by a Panorama of Indian history which famishes 
an Ulaminating and informative background tor 
what a prominent Chicago critic called op5 h* 
the most absorbing life stories ever written. That 
a well known German house has chosen this 
work for publication is a tribute not to bo 
overlooked. One cannot read the record, here set 
down without feeling with the writer tjnw 
“spiritual forces of incalculablo strength, generated 
by the non-cooperation movement and today 
permeating the national life of India, are bound to 
Bccure her a place in the forefront of the nations, 
and thus help (her) realize pristine glory.” As a 
careful studeat of Indian afTairs the reviewer 
would testilv to Muzumdar's transparent sincerity 
and extraordinary adherence to fact. ECia is a 
book to be trusted. . ... 

.Then appeared in 1924, the book that the wo.tld 
had been awaiting, MaJiatma Gandhi a translation 
from the French of Remain Roliand's three cs^ys 
which had appeared the previous year. “The 
combination of these two names, one as subject 
and the other as author,” said Mr. Holmes, w^ 
like the conjaDction of two pknets.” Dr. J., f. 
Sunderland, one of the first to wiite of Gandhi in 


this country, said of the book: 

‘'One. .cannot in .any. degree do jostice to the 


account of the first year of non-co-operation and 
— j Madras (inn. 


"The Christ of To-day," a reprint by a 

of Rev. John Haynes Holmes to sertnooa, ‘Who 
is the Greatest Man in the World Today” and 
"The Spiritual Sigoificaace of the Non- 
coperation Movement”. These sermons, preached 
at the CommunUy Church. New York, have been 
considerably read in pamohlet form in Uils 
country. In the year 1923 appeared two books 
of anUtbfttic.'iV charactoT, "Gandhi Ihe AposGe 
by Uaridas Mu7iimdar, and "India in Fcnnent" 
by Claude IL Vao Tyne. To anyone who has 
anv sort of an onderstandlng of the situation in 
India since 1919, when the massacre of Amritsar 
startled tho civilized world, tho admixture of 
tnilli— aU too oUen carefully distorted to suit tho 
authcr'a obvious bias— ncar-trulh , and flagrant 
unlrntb gossip, sophistry and irrelevant facts 
make tho latter book os vicious a thing os was 
over nut between two covers. The hardly con- 
cealed contempt for things Indian that perries 


exqnisite comprehension of the Gandhi philos^ 
phy which M. Rolland manifests, or to the 
lotuiuonal character and the beauty ‘ nnd > 
clarity of its presentation.” , 

, The great French pacifist perceives the fact 
which many utterly fail to grasp, that non-coopera* . 
tioQ— the refusal to assist in the perpetuation of . 
evil— U .even mor^ a positive oonstructivo force 


creating in the Indian nation a new psycliology 
• " .. . • India 


travel in tint upset and unhappy land, together 
With his trank admission of sympathy with tho 
'bntcauciaU” rather tlian with tho "sapcrsiilion, 
religious fanaticism of the people of (ha connlry 
13 a liall-matk of prejudice that one can neither 
iirnora nor miB.uaacrstaad. Tho comment of The 
. V, Chronicle that “all doors were open to 
to Mr. Tyno bat that ho opened the wrong 

urtTlSdiM'^tlfii Apostla is odmitlcaiy 

or^v« uiviL^ u.atnithfDl 

t/Y a «• *9'^ that could bo dcBczibcd 

uy a exuuUo Emslishnua ol impcruhsaoS . m 


and a DOW spirit. He sees that in OandU. — 
has found itself, and that this finding of sou has 
its roots in a great spiritul awakening. He under- 
stands that Gandhi -by means of the new-old 
dynamic of non-violence plus a “weapon” that 
touches the oconomio mainspring of tho usurping 
government— has set the face of India toward 
freedom- “India had lost tho power of eaylos' ' 
no,, and Gandhi has given it back to her. But . 
this IS not . all. Uomain Rolland tells ua too that - 
the Gandhi message is for the whole world. ■' 
India alone could . formulate (it) (ho saysl but ' 
this would mean little, if the surging spirit of 
fj become tho vehicle for a 0®"^ 

idem of Me and of death, and what is ‘ morCi 
of Mtioa for all humanity. 

_j aci»rdiDg to the author, of this heartening 
iShafma^O^d^i ^ bwk.is tho lovelation of 
Between tho extremes of this Croat Frenchman’s 
book and the American. Van Tyne’s utterly untrust- 
wormy volume, lies one— tho result of the 

combined clTorts of an Indi^ and an Englishman— 
wocretn truth and fallacy, wisdom and sophistry 
^ in about equal degree. Jlfaj/o(»ia 


Oatuihi ; An Essay by Gray and Parekh is Inde^ 

» .i„,« j I ... .. . 


a doal appreciation! 
lonsly r‘- 

usiusU* 


apprecution. In manv respects it is sernpu- 
lair, in others it is uudeaiably mlateading and 
.—whether ' unconscious bias or with intent 
one may not say. Facts are respected by theso 
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aulhora. often, but tliey are uuUe aa often placed 
in stranga company or* set now in a Bofteomg. 
now in a magnifying light that is most confoaing. 
sometimes alt but concealing the real tmth The 
charactenaatioa of the tml^ Christ like Oandhi 
policy, for instance, as “mischievous,” illn^trates 
tho latter point. A misleading thing 13 the naming 
of the Amritsar, massaero, with its casnalty list 
of something (ike 2,000 Cf one accepts a mean 
between the Indian and the Governmont ^nres), 
as “disorder” and the Chauti Chaura not— a 
sporadic affair which resulted in the death of 
but 21 policemen as 'a siiocking ontbreak whi(^ 
horrified the country.” The array of facts concern- 
ing this sitnation given in Appendix one. shows 
the daalitr of presentatios that marks the entira 
Mok. Did the authors realize that some people 
do not read appendices? 

Two conspicnous errors outmar this work. Ono is 
the unwitlingneas to realize that India is in revolu- 
tion. This is very likely due to the antagonism 
of the Loglishman. The other is the inatuUty or 
the nnwillingnoss to understand that India’s 

loyalty to tho British broke for good and 
all under the terrific strain of the Punjab 
horrors of 10 10,*, This may well be the 

resnlt of Mr. Parskh s astigmatism, lathe ca;oy* 
meat of which he has distinguished company. The 
charging to Gandhi’s account of the violence that 
Indians have roanilested in various parts of the 
conotry. iostcaa of puttcog the blame of it where 
It belongs (as a hint in Appendix I might lead a 
carefnl reader tosurmise whatwas tme) on the Go- 
vernment with Us repressive activity toward men 
whose only crime was working for the freedom 
of the land of their fathers,— this reversing of the 
truth. One may 8,a(ely maintain, is rightly to be 
characterised as misleading and unjust But after 
nil this has been said, there remains a need of 
' sincere appreciation rendered to a great man whom 
tho authors of this essay declare, wanted his 
people “to be morally sopreme in the world.” Tho 
reader will find in this volume a corroboration of 
a "great deal that Uarid.as Muznmdar has said 
in Gandhi tho Apostle, and a denial of much of 
tho Gontont and spirit of Air. Yaa Tyne's 'inda 
in Ferment’ 

No review of biographical material about Gandhi 
would bo complete withoat mention of the com- 
pilation “Gandhi and Noa-violcnt l{osi<(ance 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue), and "Vouag 
India.” compiled to the extent of 1200 panes from 
the writings of Gandhi as set down m his little 
papor during (he fateful years, with a loretrord 
by Raiendra Prasim. The latter is not a book 
about Mahatma Qandbi— it is the man himsei! ; the 
former is contemporary Indian, English and 
American opinion concerning him. Both are ox- 
cellent sonree books^— more perhaps (or the (utoro 
t han for today— giving as they do the ideals and 
aims o[ non-co-operation, and the genesis and 
pronress of the movement that the spintoai gemim 
of Inda's supreme figure is shaping, interpreting 
to ns the nrse which is findmg outlet in that 
country today.— as Romaiu Kolland bis so 
beautifully smd in the active force of love, faith, and 
seH-sacnfice. In this path some of us feel lies 
tho only hope of world peace. 

CUbSOiB Warsos 

NRnAVjAi.i:— .fu infrofurtion (o liTmfM IXinowj 
b'j Sri iiagini. AVic WrK Han* 0. Goal Inc. 
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“Ever since the dawn of time, hainsa beings 
have danced as an outlet for their emotions when 
they have been too groat for expression in words 
So the jKjetryof motion is aniaternationallangiage— 
oalv the dialects vary in their different countries.” 

“Why is It then that the different races have 
prevailing types of dancing by which each may ba 
distiognished from the other? I think it is becansa 
the best charactenstics of each race find outlet 
throu^ its particular dances.” 

-Altlujugh there IS no posing la the modern 
dance— it is far too rapid, for that— yet posing plavs 
a great part in the historical interests of the 
world’s measures.” 

* It is obvious that dances of varions kinds are 
(he translation into movement of certain emotions 
out of which they are concievcd " 

So writes Ume. Anna Pavlova, tho world's 
greatost dancer of to-day (TVia Strand ilagazme, 
Dec, 1026). and in tho light of thoso opinions, the 
beautiful little brochure before us 13 conceived and 
written m the right spirit . . 

W© are glad to see that Ragini Devi 13 trying 
to interpret the Art ol Indus Dancmz in the 
terms of tho Ancients. A revival ol this beautiful 
but dying art is desirable indeed, but that revival 
must be schiored along the lines of Classical 
Purity m order that it may be a true Renaissance. 

lugiDi Devi’s attempt carries groat rrorniso. for 
in her concise delineation of the Hindu art of 
JUociDg sbe has mcceeded to bnngiog out its 
•high cultural basis in strong reiiet. The tochnioal 
portion is well-wntUcn and enpportod by nntbo 
nty. There are •« (ow inaccuracies in the Alytho* 
logv given, but nothing very senous 

The book is wrlUwntten and got up and beauli. 
fully illustrated Mrs. Mary E. Das's mtroduction 
shows that the authoress is a true artist, and, as 
such, w© consider her attempt extremely uudahle. 

Tur. Yaifsas :— Bi/ Ananda A Cbomarojuwmy. 
Publtalud by (/is Smithsontan hutilulion. South- 
tontan JltMTllcHeous Colluhona. VoL SO. 2>o. R 
43 and 23 plates. 

Tho author has given a very conci’o survey of 
the Yaksas and Y'sksis cult in tho literature and 
Ardiacologyaf India. The survey does not erteod to 
the present day legends and beliefs, such as the 
Bengali legend that misers entomb little boys 
alive together with their hoards. The boy wr rather 
his spintk after a slow death, is presamad to take 
tho form ol a Y’aksa— known as Yakss m uangal— 
and stand guard over tho treasure. 

As a result of this survey, the author has come 
to the CDudasion that “Kuvera and other Taksas 
are indigenous non* Aryan deities or genii, usually 
hcueficcat powers of wealth and fertility. Before 
Buddhism and Jaioism they had been accepted 
as orthodox in Brahminical theology.” 

Uo further indicates Yaksa worship as being 
“the natural source of the BhakU elements .commoa 
to the whole sectnan development which was 
taking place before the bccinnms of the Kosana 
pened.” and further the Yakst iconocraphy as 
havtng formed the fonndatioa of later ilmdu and 
Buddhist icoaography. The History of Yaksai. 
hecoQaiders, “is of significance not only in itself 
and for its own sake but ^ throwing light upen 
the oigtos of cult and iccncgraphy, as well as 
dogma. Jfl faJIy evolved sdxanaa Hinduism and 


Tile disoossicn and aigomenta in the werk 
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under consideration are ralljer loo concise, orobably inlonnation about Ibo.Drabmo !? 
due to considerations of space, tut all tlio ssuii! 

as a survey it is fairly successful and Ihercforo an introdiictioo, it coatams 
cad be reffarded as Iha beginniaa of a now cbanler wateaaty nroaouaccrtient oa ,lUia ^otiun uoy . 
in the researches iuto Indian raythnlody and folklore JtSiwcs of tbo lirabrao Saniii luiu® 

started bv Fergusson with Ills “Tree and Serpoat epecchcs of Brahmos froin dilTereat Pitta oi incua. 
Worship.” The book is well-illustratcd-as la usual praxscdmaa of a reljgioua Movention m ^ 
with ilr. Coomaraswauiy— by raeana of twenty- followera of njost histone faiths look Mti o bMt. 
three excellent plates pcoc^mea of the \ounKmcn d Oonfcrcoco, 

tutee excellent plates. K. N. C. Komain llolland on Rain,.Mohun Hoy and, thp 

Indian Renaissance, proceedings, of uouorainatioaal 
conferences, dmlioff with individual and coogre* 
The MiPiusSTATKDtnECTOriT. 11928. Formtrly cational life and its Problems, peja) problems ^ 
ihe Pearl Press Aiuttol Toe Pe-iri ftess, Coc&tii. >!lo Saiuai and cjpans on wort (;, cliurell oikm 


^C6 Jls. 

It is a pictorial reference book of statistica!. 
historical and commercial inform ition roRanling 
the five Madras States of Cochin. Travancore. 

Pudukottai. Sandnr and Bansanapallc. In these 
days when the futaro of the Indian States is 
engaging considerable attention in th« press and 

on the platform, both in India and Eogland. tho _ _ — -j-v-, r™- 

usefulness of a publicaUoa of tho kind aiving STA^^ics forlhe fwcol year ended ^ I92<. 

fairlv exhaustive information rogardina the Madras Unt^ S,aies X>fporfniejif of Labof- *1‘ H. 10 


tion. li. mission work). Report of tho Ladies 
Confetcnce. and a list of Brahnio Institutions 
(educational and social). The last item— the hat of 
Brahmo institutions— gives, uointcntionably, a 
wrong idea of Brahmo activities, which aro niuch 
greater than it indicates. It Bhomd bo ipado 
complete. 

A 2 #wuAi. RcronT of the Couiiissiosen of L-\ljonit 


fairly exhaustive information regarding the Madras - 
States which are among those in the forefront cents. 
of the Indian States in point of their high level This impottant report deals with tho following 
of cultaro and progressiva adramistratioD. can topics: Industrial accident prevention conference; 
hardly be exaaceraied. The Directory reflects fireworks containing phoaphom '.iwagcs and Uours 
credit on tho pubUshera. Over a dozen views from of labour by InduslriM ! Union sc-Mes of Wages 
Cochin and Travancore are publiaheu, besides and Hours of Labour : Strikes and Lockouts and 
photoaraohio reproductions of ‘ha Sovereigns and CoUecUvo Agreements : EmploviDeDt in Selected 
Ruling Princes of the States. There 13 a separate Manufacturing Industries: Wholesale Prices: 
“Who's Who” section for the Cochin State wherem Retail Prices : Cost of Living ; Pcodnctlvity 
about 200 biographical sketches of prominent men of Labour : Industrial Accidents : ladusiiial 
and women in Cochin are given, intetspetscd wuh Safety Codes ; Labour LcRislatioa in the 
fine half-tone leprodoctions which form i^rhaps Various States and Decisions of courts atfeRtinc 
toe most attractivo toawro o( too pobUcitioa. Labour •• BuildiuB operatlous in PiiMipal (Jitiei 
Iho, Iniormation cuntainrd under the various ot tlie Dniled Slates; Oo-onerallon I oilier than 
seotipus Is eilianslivo. There is an inieteauns Airricullural) ; Industrial lIjBiene i Worhmbu’s 
article on the Cochin Harbour rvhich wotaina a Contpeneation : Special Eiirvays t Future InvestiBS- 
succinct account of the progress of the scheme Uons • Editorial DiviRinn • Virt-infiAl 

&ii‘i&ela“tiS“S;. trafenl-'S o&def .?,V IltSmmaii^^ 

3ttSLruriXatr-auv auch 
L in the States and outside. i repw 

_ _ ' „ „ IIa>'i>book op Laaon SiAnsiics, 1021-1920. ^Tune. 

V 1927. tl. S. Depdrlxmnt of Labor. Vrvx oiieiAilfar 

Ho. 2. Printed and PuUtihed hy IF. E. Laslian pp, xi+828. 

a.,W a. ibitomia- Auta. Sr. Qur publicists, labour loaders, employers at 

It IS a well got-up miscellany, containing nuiner* labour and other persons interested in all iiiat- 
ous.iUustratioiis. several poerhs, many articles and relates to labour should all furnish therasei^ 
^ones. notes and news, and reviews and notices, with a copy of this Handbook. It cont'dna 
The contents are both interesting and valnabla stalistio and descriptive matter lelating to— 

'The 'Akniversahv Nuasm op the “Searcii- Conciliation: 

• 'Ti.ir, T I • ciiUd endowment ; Hawaii— Labor condiUrtnfi 

' v-rsHn® contains articles by many well- Hoojuntr ; Immigration and emigration ,• InduRTrhl 

known writers oa political. p,cnnf>m»fs enr.:..i aoRidt^nrA ? InHii«mii aioaoc^ci ....li sinai 

letigiou^. historical. 


polling, .economic. ^ social, accidents : Industiial diseases and poisons: fnsiT* 
innrr.«''T'frD;r‘‘’^‘' scientific and other ranee and benefit pk-iDS : Invention by einpWppR • 

Illustrations, (^psidenng Labour organisations ; Legal aid ; : 


tho variety and value of the contents the oriiM w 

POpafaUon ; nlTagS WnstoSrind lelief “FhilipJiSo 
S^ij: Iis Message act its FonrnE I®*auds-Labour conditions; Physical eiamitTat on 

Proceedw/i^ CaSfa^ Uico-Labour ConWoos • 

210^^' by BrgJmo Ytiluik fticcs— wholesale and retail; Productivity^ of' 

Slrccl, Culculla. /Vic. “S'; i 8 ;''j»«s >tot sbes; Suites and loctoulS • 

I T!.-® V X. oflabour; Unemployment insuranoo ami 

Chia booklet of about 50 pages bItm of employment; Vocations ; Vo^on5 

pages gives much educaUon : Women in industry : Workers’ 
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REHE^S AXD ROncES OF BOOIvS 


tion : '\Vorkmea’8 compensation ; "WaRea andhonrs 
of labour. 

Only the raaia headinss havo been giTen, aa if 
would take several pas^a to rnenlion the anb- 
neadings, 

R.a 


SANSKRir-EXOLISil 

Biuioio DuABUi iot Jfaharshi Dchoadra Nath 
Tacore). TranslaUd into English Dg Ikm Oiandra 
SarLar, Jf. A Brnhmo ClasiiM Onlfnaru EJtlton. 
Calcutta. 1028, Prm Rs. 3. Pjp, Jt///+221. Qoth. 
gtll letters. 

Thia edition conUiua the Sanskrit text and the 
Jtfabarshi’s Sanskrit onmmcnlary thcreopon ia 
Devan^gari script. English translation of tiie text 
accordiDg to the klaharshi's interpretation, English 
translaticn of the Maharshi’s exposition of the text, 
.and notes is English indicating tbo sources of the 
Sanskrit verses forming the text, 

Mr. Hem Chanda Sarkar says in the Intro- 
duction. which is valuable 

' Tbonnh the Brahsio Satnaj has declared Troth 
to be the eternal and imperishable scrioturo and 
does not recognise anv book as the e^riptare. the 
Brabmo Dharma of Maharsbi Devcodrao^. has 
come to be recarded as an authoritative exposition 
of the nrinciples of Brahmo'sm. Maharsbi composed 
the book in that hope. Afterwards. Keshnb Cbonder 
Sen. compiled anotbor t>ook of a similar nature 
with a broader basis under the name .S'foJL$<tnpra/iit. 
biviDg takes Us contests from the senptores of 
all important iclieioos. Though this latter is more 
in pODSonancQ with the universal spirit of Brab- 
moism it is remarkable that it has oot heeiias 
widely adopted in the Brahroo Samai as the Bnhmo 
Dharma of Maharsbi. Within a few decades, it 
was translated into several vemaenUrs of India, 
and has passed through many editions in Benirali. 
The story of its composition is well-known, and 
has been recorded bv Maharsbi hiraseff f ' 


feeble intellect. * * • It is the truth of God 
which welled up in luy heart. These living truths 
came down to my heart from Ilim who is the 
life and light of truth.’ The actual process has 
thus been described m the autolioffraphy: “Now 
I began to think a book is reunired for the 
Brabmos. Then I said to Aksliay Komar Dutta 
'please sit down with paper aud pen, and fake 
down what I dictate.’ Now. I turned my heart 
towards God, with siosle-miodedness, I hcRrao to 
dictate with authority in tbo laoBuaee of the 
Upanishads, like the current of a nver. the spiritual 
truths which flashed ia my mind by His Once: 
and Abshoykumar took them down. In three hours 
the first part was completed. Jiaharshi has said, 
‘it did not involve any labour on my part, but 
tbouali it took three hours to write out the hook. 
mV whole life would be spent and. yet I shall not 
fully understand and assimilate its deep apni- 
ficance.” ’ Thus was the first part wnlten. The 
second part was compiled sometimo afterwards 
and the expository notes in Bengalee were added 


later os after the first and second parts had been 
published. Tlio Brobmo Dharma js a u’ork of 
uaiqao significance. Thoogh the language is that 

of the Upanishads it is an originai woik 

Maharshi Devendranatb, while using the language 
of the Upanishads, has produced an ongina! work, 
which has not always fallowed the ideas of the 
Upanishads. The various Upanishads and even the 
difierent parts of the individual Upanishads are not 
always consistent. Maharshi Devendranath had 
IQ his mind a consistent conception of the lleligion 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and be gave an expression 
(0 it in the langnage of the Upanishads- in order 
to do that Devendranatb took considerable liberty 
with the ideas as well as witfi the texts.''' 

Ttie English translation is clear and elegant, 
Mr. Sarkar's edition has met a felt need. 

The printing is clear and legible and the bind- 
ing handsome. 


MALAYALAII 

KsLaXTE-KoLiyar.a -{with illustradona) : Rg 
Iho Sahib 0 M- Chenyan DA, L.T. PuUished by 
K. Q. Paivmesitaran Pillat. Srtra»iaiitci4ani Pi ess. 
Quifon. Pp 143. Price not giten. 

This book IS inllof fictitious narrations which read 
like the wondeiful adventures of Sindbad the 
sailor. The numeroos illuatrations that it contains 
add furtber impulse to go through its contents. 
^ CnoTA-SABiA.'iAa (Part S): £1/ i?._/«itara 
PilUat DA. Published by 0. Q. Brothers. Vaiakk*’ 
kora. N. Parur (Travaneore) Pp. ID?- Pnee as. 10. 

Composed in his usual inimitable style Sjt, 
R. Iswara Filial now lays befoto the public the 3rd 
part of bi8 Chinla-Sanatanam The book contains 
iweuty short essays on, diiTerent subjects, such 
as. Nature, Atmosphere, Liberty, Moon, etc.,— sub- 
jects which are too abstrucc, yet at the same 
(ime dealt in a most simple way M'e commend 
the book particularly to the student population- 

DninopaTTA-KAtiuEAi. (Tales of Chivalw, Part 
I) . By EM. Joseph. Puthen Pella. Tnehur. 
Pp IpC. Pnee as. 10. 

The book contains a great deal of historical 
informarion relating to Mughal History, and there 
IS sufficient verity also in the stories and sketches 
that are colled from dilTerent sources. We are 
sure the book will receive kind reception at the 
bands of the educated public, ^ye 'congratulate 
the young author on his chivalrous endeavour. 

P. AmsAS AaiiS 


UARaiTHl 

*1857’.— Hi/ Prof. K K. Behere. Publisher M. N, 
Kullami. Kamatak Press, Bombay. Pages 540. 
ftwp Rs. 3-8, 

A brightly written, exhaustive, verv readable 
and Epinted account of the so-called Indian Senoy 
Mutisy (termed by some writers as the'Indiaa' 
War of Independence) of 1857. A remarkable 

productioa 



•with itr. Coomarasw,T.iiiy— by means of twenly- 
tbree escellent plates. K. N C 
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™act coBsideration are ratto too concise, ototalily inlormaUon about the Brabmo Samij in j eompac^ 
duo to considerations of space, but .all the same Tauoro’a 

as a survey it is fairly successful a'ad thereloro an introduction, it contains • 

can be regarded as the beginning of a now chanter centenary proaouncemeat on . lUin ^oau y , 
in the researches into Indian mytlinlogy and folklore ilcssrwes of Iho Btahmo Saraai . India’ 

started br rsTKKSon with his ‘ Treo aod Serpent apceohea of Brahmus from dilTercut l arts ot Udia, 

Wophip .» _Iho boot is ,vol|.illustratcd-,s is usual tal^Kraotirolarl; 

proceedings of the Younginca’s ^ Conference , 
l^main ItoUand on Ram Mohun Roy and the 
Indian Renaissance, proceedinjis of denominational 
conferences, d&alins with inditidnal and coogro* 
gational life and its problems, social problems or 
iho Samai and expansion -work (i, clmrch orsanisa- 
tion. ti, mission work). Report of tho Ladies 
Confctcuce. and a list of Bralimo Institutions 
{fducalional and social)- The last item— tho list of 
Brahmo institutions— gives, unintentionably, a 
wrong idea of Bcahino activities, which are much 
greater than it indicates. It should bo made 
complete- 

Ansuai. Report of tub Coiiuissiower of Libour 
STVTistics for th6 fiscal year ended June ^0, Jp2‘. 
Untied Stales Dcj)arlmeni of Labor. Pp. -IL 10 
cents. 

This important report deals with the following 
topics: Industrial accident prevention conference: 
fireworks containing phosptiorus dWagea and uoura 
of Labour by Industrie.? : Unloo scales of wages 
aod Hours of Labour ; Strikes and Lockouts and 


The STadsas States DirF-ctorv, 11928. Fornmly 
the Pearl Press Annual. Tne Pevl Press, Cocltiiu 
Price JJs. 2-8 

It is a pictorial reference book of stafistica), 
historical and commercial mforroition regarding 
tlie five Madras States of Cochin. Travancora, 
Pudukottal, Sandur and Banganap.Tlle. In these 
days 'when the futuro of the Indian States is 
engaging considerable attention in the press and 
on the platform, hath in India and Eoglaod. 
usefulness of a publication of the kind giving 
fairly exhaustive information regarding the Madras 
States which are among those in the forefront 
ot the Indian States in point of their high level 
of cuUnre and progressive administration, can 
hardly be exasperated. Tho Directory reflects 
credit on tire publishers. Over a dozen views from 
Cochin and Travancora are published, besides 
photosraobio reproductions of ihe Sovereigns and 
Rnllog princes of tho States. There is a separato 
“Who’s Who” section for the Cochin State wherein 
about 200 biographical sketches of proinioent men 
and women in Cochtn are given, interaperscd with 
fine baU-tooe reoroducUons which form perhaps 
the most attractive feature of the pnbUcalioa. 
The information contained under the various 
sections is exhaustive. There is an interesting 
article on the Cochin Harbour which contains a 
succinct account of the progress of the scheme 
from its very inception. Much valuable informs* 
tioa is given relating to trade and commerce. Tho 
get-up and the illustrations are finc^ the publication 
deserves the patronage of the enlightened public 
in tho States and outside. i 

The Bconuisr Ak-vpap op Ceixo.v. Vol. HI. 
Ko. 2. Prtnied and Vubltshed by IF. K Julian 
and Co., Colombo, Ceylon. P-ice Ps. l-S-O, 

It is a well got-up miscellany, containing numer- 
ous illustrations, several poems, many articles and 
stones, notes and news, and reviews and notices. 
Tho contents arc both intercstiog and valuable. 

’ Ncustr of the "Seaiicu- 

i.io}iT , I9_8. Seat ch-hohi Machine Press, Patna 
iVi« ticelve aniias 

■ This annual contains .articles hr many well- 
on politicaL economic, socaal, 
> scientific and. QthS 


CoTlectivo Agreements : Eaiplovmeat in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries: Wbo!c3.ale Prices: 
Retail Prices : Cost of Living ; Productivity 
of Labour : Industrial Accidents : Industtfal 
Safety Codes ; Labour Leslslauon in the 
Various States and Decisions of courts atTectlng 
Labour: Building operations in Pnnclpal Qilies 
of the United Slates: Co-operation (other than 
Agricultural) ; Industrial Hygiene : Workmen’s 
CompenRatioD : Special surveys; Future Xuvestiga- 
tiODs : Editorial Division ; Fmaacjal. 

We have given only the main headings. Tho 
report concludes with Recommendations. 

Docs tho Qovernmeat of India issue any such 
report? 

Hawdbook of liADoh Statistics. 1924-1926. .June, 
1927. V. S. Department of Labor, Price one dollar, 
pp. xi+S2B. 

Our publicists, labour leaders, employers of 
labour and other persons interested in all that 
relates to labour should all furnish themselves 
with .a copy of this Handbook. It contains 
Biatisticsand descriptive matter lelaiing to— 
^..Apprenticesbm ; .Arbitiatioa and Conciliation; 
Uniia. Labour ; Loavict Labour ; Cooperation : Cost 
of living • Employment statistics: Family allowances 
and chud endowment ; Hawaii— Labor conditions, 
iiousing : Immigration and emigration; Industrial 
accidcnta : Industrial disciises aod poisons : Insu- 
ranw and benefit plans ; laveatiou bv .employees : 


lriT.»r-« TvTfirk n’ oqu. uuier «*uu ocueut pians ; laveaiiou bv employees : 

tho “ari5v Md (^osid.enng Labour prgamsalions ; Legal aid : Minimum wage ; 

TcmSymii contenU tho price U industry: Oocupatmual .distribution o 

nr, “oacraie. v^Id ago pensions and relief ; Philippino 

ITS PunjiiE I?‘*nds— Labour wnduions; Physical examination 
l^oceedinas, Calcutta: Rico.—Labour Conditions ; 

2/0^** ^ Brohmo i’Khak Simiti wholesale and retail : Productivity of 

Anms Calcutta. /W« S I^bonr; Sickness statistics; Strikes and lockouts : 

Ti,;« L . of labour : Dnemployment insuranco and 

Xh. taoU.1 01 aw 00 Mea, ItoSr “kmtel'sSf 



AN EARLY OHAPTBR OF THE PRESS IN BENGAL 


Bt BBAJENDKiNATH BANEEJI' 


T he fipt Eoglish newspaper printed in 
India was Hictey’s Bmgal Oaxelte, 
which commenced publication on 29th 
January, 17S0 It had a short life and was 
suppressed by Warren Hastings for the 
offence of pnbiisbin^ libels on his wi/a and 
other persons. Then followed the India 
(^xette. the Calcutta QaxtUe^ the Bengal 
Uar^Mru and some other journals. Most 
of these papers were considered by the 
Government to be violent in manner and 
scarriloQs in tone, and Lord Wellesley found 
it necessary to restrict the libertinism of 
the Press by introduoing certain regulations 
and creating a censorship (13 May, 1799). 
His successors made the rules imposed on 
the editors still more stringent Tbon came 
Lord Hastings, a man of very liberal views, 
who abolished the censorship (19 August 
1818) and only laid down some general rules 
for the guidance of the editors. 

The honour of being the first published 
Bengali newspaper belong to the iSdmochar 
Bar-pan, a Weekly, which was ushered into 
existence by the Serampor Mission on 23^ 
May, 1818. Lord Hastings' liberal orders, 
however, tempted several newspapers, both 
English and veinacular, to appear in Calcnlta. 
The Samhad Kaumudi, a Bengali weekly, 
conducted entirely by Indians, appeared on 
4th December, 1831. Bam Mohan Boy was 
one of its promoters. The Mirat-ul-Mhbar, 
a Persian weekly, made its appearance early 
in 1832 under his editorship. In 1833 there 
were four vernacular newspapers (all week- 
lies), published in Galcntta, two in Bengali 
and two in Persian, ti*. : — 

The Sambad Kaumudi, 

Samachar Ckandnka, 

Jam-i Jahan Numa, 
and Mtrat-ul-Alhbar 
But the Press in Bengal enjoyed this 
spell of freedom for a very short time. Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham, the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, published articles, which 
the Government thought to be of an offensive 
and mischievous character. He was repeat- 
edly warned and at last deported ; and 
the Government finally contemplated the 


reimposition of rules for shackling the Press. 
On JOtb October. 1833 3Ir. W. B. Bayley 
delivered in the Calcutta Council a lengthy 
Minute regarding the tendency of the Native 
Press. This Minute, which is reproduced 
below, is aa important and bitbgrto unpub- 
lished document and discloses many interes- 
ting facts. It will be seen from it that 
even the Vernacular Press did not enjoy a 
higher reputation than the English. It also 
gives full details about Ram Mohan Hoy’s 
Miral-ul‘Al.hbar and tells us about the 
‘'objectiooable” nature of some of its 
articles 


^he subject which has been brought under the 
notice of the Board in Ur. Adam’s Minute of the 
14tb August demands in my opinion the most 
senons consideration. 

“Mr. Adam has very fully discussed tho 
important question of the freedom of the Press 
in Its application to the present state of society 
ID this constry . be has stated his conviction that 
(he licence recently claimed and exercised in this 
respect has tended to weaken the proper influence 
of the Government and to excite much discontent 
and insubordination without any compensating 
benefit, and he has sasseeted that the attention of 
(bo aa(honties aC home be drawn to (he sabject, 
in order that they may determine whether any 
steps should be taken to procure an Act of the 
Legislature vesting the Governments in India with 
suffldont power to restrain the abuses of the Press, 
and to correct tho evils which aso to be anticipated 
from ito continued and increasing licentiousness. 

“lo (he view which Ur. Adam has taken of this 
important subject X entirely conenr, and I regret 
ttiM he has abstained from discnssms that branch 
nf (he question which relates to the Nahve 
Press. 

‘ Feeliog. however, as I do that tho latter may 
be converted into an engine of the most senons 
mischief, I shall Submit to the Board some brief 
remarks on the recent establishment in Galcntta 
of newspapers in the Native languages, and shall 
state the grounds ou which I consider it essential 
that the Govemment shoald be vested .with legal 
power to control the excesses of the Native as well 
as of the European press 

“Previously, however, to entenng upon that 
topi<^ I prop 9 se, With reference to the publication 
wnicn more immediately led to Ur. Adam’s Minnte, 
to advert to the circumstances under which ilr. 
Jameson’s appointment to the office of Superinten- 
dent of the School for Native Doctors took place, 
and also to notice some other points connected 
with the general question. 

‘^Tho outline of the plan of the School for 
NaUvo Doctors was onginUly drawn up by Ur. A. 
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IlEGEmuno:! of the HctotiSamaj;— B yJUa&adeo 
, Shastri Dhcljir. jhihlished bu ike author himsdf 
at Prarfna PatJias?ial<7, TPaj- Tagis 176, JVicft 
annas iwtlve. 

It is remarkable that the aathor, though edu* 
cated in an old-iasbioTiea Sanskiit lol, has ft 
catholic mind and advocates certata much needed 
rciomis, such as removal of untouchability, 
shuddhi. disbelief in fatalism and in ghosts, as 
also in divine AvaUrs vrorkins for your regenera- 
tion, vrben you yourself are sitting fold*handed. 
Ho has adduced very plausible reasons and anoted 
Sas^irit texts ia eapport ol bla stataments. 

i^sios OF BaaicoH Sects, Pahts I atoII*.— 

. pu Hit samt autljor. Price I?e. one and annas 
ci'jJtt Ycspidivtly. 

. In these two books is given a very valuable and 
mlerostlng account of the Panchdravjd and Panch 
Gaud Brahmins with their snb-aects in Mahar- 
ashtra. and has pqwerfnlly advocated the advisi- 
biiity of their fusion into one general class of 
Brahmins. The author seems to have taken great 
pains in collecting information and the care and 
judgment ho has exercised in putting it on paper 
18 evident m every page. 

Bai RASomsi-iCy palkrishta Dlian Joshi, 
Jfaiwji'i* Duyan V^iag Press. Poona. Poow 215. 
iVicc JU 1‘8 

A RkiUul adaptation of theclassicalEnKfleh novel, 
ThiS'chu of Hr. Johnson. The lidaptatioa is cleverly 
done and fonns an interesting reading. 

NAVircQApnsniii or IIisToat op Modeiuv Rru- 
oiow Acrrvmvs in I^du Yol I:— Pw Sado*/i»v 
AVisfina Pkadke of Vantd Popes B7G- PHct 
Rss Pour. 

In this bulky volume which is to be followed 
by three others, ibo audior has given an exhaustive 
account of the Brahma Sauiai (ioclnding tho 
I’rarthaoaSamajlandthQ Devsamaj and freely enu- 
< i8^\ their doctrines as well as certain acts of tiwir 
iCAdcts. which, in tho opinion of tho author called 
for cnikism. Such a book would have surely been 
warmly vrdoomed. bad tho author been fair m 
representing facts and kent his finance in criticism. 
But he has instead wilfully or unwitUmrly loado 
loiclesa statemonta and inucndocs. which hardly 
do ctedtt to his fntelhgcocu and iudgmeot Tho 
aiilbor has crldcnUy eopo through a vast mass 
cf literature on the Bubjwt .md, utilised it in a 
tnaaaer likely to preiuoico uio minds of his readers 
vainst iho now. rebuicus movemest. A sumber 
cl Itaincd men jn ilabarastra, not acr^nrintod with 
(acts about the Brahmo oatnaj, have iailonan easy 
Vtey to tiio nnthot’n (ascmitins atylo and deceptive 
arguments and havo showerU pniiso on tho author’s 
ai hicTctncoU But ono wuo hu ao insisht into the 
*'ut;c(.t oud pc^esfics a lair and increaulous mind 
<40 easily SCO through the game and will utter 
tha cry. “liewaxo. dear readers, beware!” 

V. 0. Anrc 

QPJAH.VTI 

l’-*ACr.»rt, b'l. iiT (lUtmuu Bat) Pam lir • ft. 

iMuiSS’"- “'"-A- *'• iVic IS! 

•SUiiUid ‘UlKika cl it,uUr icca «aisl. 


females in Kalhiawad is in keeping, with tho two 
former ones in eicell.ence and in serving to 
tietTfetnatB TvVicit otbeiwise wontd he.v<e pexished 
m this branch of literature, as .these songs have 
never hera collected and printed befote. ine 
most nsefnl part, l^waver, of the book is its vvell- 
tnitten Introduction, whether the ballad Idetatnye 
of our province has been examined in the Jiglit 
of European ballad literature with, .the ey.e ana 
Intelligence of an experienced critic. It la tno 
first (xmtribution of its kind and as such very 
valuable. „ rr . 

Sum Yisiixsn Avasutxk BiLvsnAOTAit. rAut ii . 
Bu Shah Chunilal Hakamchand. Printed af 
Firoxfiasau Printing Press, Ahatnedabad. v*oift 
bound. Pp. 521. Price Rs. 3-0-p (1927). ,. . ^ 

This 13 a most important book of Jam 
literature, and is a vivaran of the Samayik 
Those who cannot follow the original text will w 
gratified at its Gujarati version which is well- 

KoKiL Nucunje : By Mahavir Prasad Da^nch, 
B. A. Prmied at iht Jayadxshwar P> »h<»>»! 7 iV«s. 
Bombay. Paper cover. Pp. 82. Pries lit. 0-8-0 
( 1927 ). 

Tliougb a Marwadt by birth Mr. .Dadhich has 
acQuited a very good, hold wer Gujarati. Ho la 
eatnrated with the spmt of English and Sansknt 
vyaetir? aad bctvw has been apt to compose. sUo.tt 
poems breathing the joyousness of tho, cuckoo in 
Bpriag Umo. IBs work ia cettamly admirable. 

JlAimiED OR U.suARnisp : By Dayashanker M. 
Biiali. fViMlcd of tht Bharat Vhoya JVtwftflp 
Press. Ahmcdabad. Paper cover. /)}. 32. Prxca 
Be. (P8>0 {1027). 

Tho tquestion is proppundod to ridicule tho 
* present stale of Hindu Society whore a girl ot six 
13 married to a man of tbirty^fivo and who on 
crowing UP wauls to marry a yonng man of her 
choice, under the impression that her first marriago. 
being without her consent, was no marriago at all. 
Tho presentation though crude is sure to attract 
readers. 

Gwaiui no Rajrano : By Bahibhai P. BhalL 
Tm C. C. ond J/biiisfiaiiAar D. Jbsfti li. A. {llonsX 
Jointed at Vie Kalamaya Printinff tVorls, Surat 
Cloth bound, 101. Pnee Bs. 2'0'0 U027). 

A book giving albrouad, ia/ormat/oa about 
Oujarat. aecsraphical. historical and artistic It ia 
wntten with tho beat of ambitions .and ia racked 
with information about Old and Modem Gujarat 

9a ‘ ^'jfovent Prtsi.fs in 

-d^niedMxid.vubluhed by the Scxrnth Vaisfuinan 

Vallabhachan-a is one ol thoP;«M;i^aAam 
Bhashya ia known as 
ttiQ Ana Uhasbya. and is a treatise on Iho'Shuddha- 
® tmnortant treatiso bearing 
on \allabli8 bampraday^ and its iianslatioa into 
. This book is however more 
than a t^^slaticn. It is full of notes and disserts* 
J!^! "Ld wimpiiasoos with oUier sImiUr composi* 
tjoas. . iho translator has cxhaiutcd all avidfablo 
mairrials m writing his Inirixluctioa and 
prpdu^ B .very inforraalivo coatributioa na the 
* w a valuable addition to our religious 

_ K. it J. 
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as Ihe importance ot obtaininK snch legal powers. 
wasimmediatel7 felt and acknowledged by the Local 
Government, bat it was re-oWed to suspend lha 
adoption of any resolntion on tba subject until the 
return of tho Goveraor-General who was then in 
the Western Provinces. 

“Ou His Lordship’s arrival at thoPfesidea<*y. the 
consideration of tha subject was rcsum^. aud 

. it was finally resolved on tha 10th of August 1818 
to abolish tho Censorship, and to sub-^tiiute in its 
place some KCDcral rules for the. guidance ot tho 
editors, catcniatcd to prevent tha discussion of 
topics likely to affect the authority ol this Gavem- 
ment^or to he lojarious to tho public interests. 

The establishment of rules of that natnre was 
of such obvious expediency with reference both 
to the structure of our Government, and to tho 
limited extent and component parts ot tho British 
Society in India, that no appreaension was enter- 
tained oMhe probability of their being crossly and 
Byst^raatically violated by any British editor. 

The di^efionary power however known to be 
vestw in the Snpreme authority of removing any 
British subject whose conduct might ba such as 
to renuer him undorservinc ot tha confidence and 
protection oj the Government, was considered to 
be abundantly snalcieot either to disconcage any 
waoton or. dissreraas abuse of the Press by a 
Bntisb sabjcct, or to vindicate the authority of the 
Oweniraent, it recourse to extreme measorcs 
should in any instance bo foond necessary. 

, It was however (uUyi felt and acknowledged at 
me time, and the fact is adverted to in the 
Ooveroor>Gcnerars Minute that the Ooverament 

7 did sot possess legal power to enforce any rules 
for the regulation or control of the Press, so far 
03 related to publications issued within tho limits 
of the jnnsdiction of the Sopremo Coort when 
conducted by persona coming under the denoaiina« 
tion of Natives. 

“It was In conseouence intended by Government 
to point out to the Oonrt of Directors tbia defect, 
with a view to obtain snScient legal authority to 
control the Press, when in the bands of individuab 
not being British European subjects. I do not 
find however that any Official representation has 
yet been made to the Court of Directore on this 
subject, and, until the recent establishment of 
nawapapers in tho Native languages, the qaeslion 
has not been again brought under the consideration 
of Government, by any specific act of laipropncfy 
on the part of persons not being Bntisu Jiiuropcaa 
subjects. . t. .u 

“I concur in the opinion expressed by .ine 
Oovemor-Oenoral, that lie removal of Mr. Bocking- 
ham from the country would very probably ba 
followed by tho substitution in .iiis ro®™. 
or more individuals, who not .being British Boro- 
pean subjects, could not bo visited by a similar 
penally. , , 

• The establishment of such a system of coimter- 
action. aided and snpenntcnded as it 
would be by those who now support the tMCtilfa 
Journal, might certainly. . be attended with 
consequences even more iniuno.a3 to uio pnouo 

' interests, than those already.eipenenced. 

“Snell mdivxduals {as m the. instancy pi Mr. 
Ueatly of Mr. Charles Reed) might undonbted^ 
become the real or nominal editors and PipP"^ 
tors of tho newspapers and might circolatetoe 
most licentious publications wiltont incuiiuig 


any danger or responsibility, unless they should 
be so unguarded as to subiect themselves to the 
penalties of the English law of Libel, and even 
then the excited state of feeling which p’-evails 
amongst the class of individuals from whom Petty 
Junes in Calcutta are formed, would readpr the 
SOCOC33 of legal prosecutions for libel exceedingly 
doahtfaL 

'The same remarks are applicable to Natives 
being tba editors and publishers of newspapers 
in the languages of tha country. 

’So long therefore as the Press is under no 
other legal restraint than that imposed hy tho 
vague apprehension of conviction and punishment 
for liboC it will be m the power of factions or 
mischievous individuals, acting either under the 
influence of British European subjects, cr inde* 
pendently of such influence, to dissemioate the 
most lajnrious reports and m various ways to 
embarrass the proceedings aud weaken the 
authority of tha Oovernmeot, and it may reasoo- 
ably bo asked whether with reference to the 
present state of this soo.ety, and to tho constitU' 
tson of the Local Govoroments in India, such 
evils are likely to be compensated by any 
advantages derivable from a Free Press, cither 
as it affects tho Native popnlaion, or British 
bom subjects residiog In Inaia.1 

' With regard to the latter class, it is well* 
known that under (he system of policy hitherto 
pursued by Great Brium. their access to India 
13 repress^ and discouraged: and that beyond 
the precincts of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay the acquisition and possession by them 
of real property is prohibited. 

“Of tha number of British subjects actually 
resident, a considerable proportion have no legal 
authority for residing here, and those who possess 
end) legal aatbonty are liable to be removed 
from the country, whenever their conduct may. 
in the judgement of the Governor-General, appear 
to be euch as to render them undeserving of ' 
coantenance and protection 

“Independently pf British sabjects in the 
immediate service of Hts ^lajesty or of the 
Honorable Company or paid and supported by 
the Government in subordinate situations, the 
total nnmber of British subjects residmg in India 
is exceedingly small. 

“I ha-ve, wih t-ba nmaai qt immfidia/itJ.v aacaitsin? 
ing the actual number of such individuals 
residing within the territories subordinate to Uie 
Presidencies of Fort St George and Bombay, 

“Ae far as relates to this Presidency however, 

I can venture to assert, that the total number 
of such British subjects does not exceed the 
proportion of one to 50.000 Natives, and that 
b^ond the immediate precincts of Calcutta and 
its suburbs, tha proportion is less than one to 
one hundred thousand.* It is however a por- 
tion of this small class of persons which arro- 
gates to itself an intluence similar to that really 
possessed by the public of Great Britain, and 

•The number of British European subjects not 
in the Service or pay of Uis Majesty or of the 
Uon’ble, Company residing beyond the suburbs 
of Calcutta, in the territories subordinate ti this 
Presidency, amounts to about 300, the Native 
popnlation being estimated at from 45 to 50 
nuUu^ ' i 
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33 the importance of ohtainios snch l»ral powers, 
vasimiDediatel7 feltaod acknowledged bfthe Local 
Oovemment, bnt it wa^ rc:olvcd to snspond the 
adoption of anv resolution on the subject until the 
return of tho QoTernor-Oeaeril who was then in 
the^Westem Provinces. 

“On Ills Lordshtp’a arrival at the Presidency, the 
consideration of the subject was resamed, and 
. it was finally resolved on the 19th of Anipist 1818 
to abolish the Censorship, and to sab-<Utate in its 
place some Rcncra} mica for the. RoiJance of the 
editors, caltnlited to prevent the discussion of 
topics likely to affect the authority of this Oarem* 
ment or to be injarious to the public interests. 

'The establishment of rules of that nature was 
of such obvious expediency with reference both 
to the stracturo of oar Oovemment, and to the 
limited extent and component parts of the British 
Society m India, that no apprenensioa was enter- 
tained of the probability of their beioc: crossly and 
systenutically violated by anv British editor. 

'The discretionary power however known to be 
vested in tho Supreme authority ol re novmg any 
Bntish subject whose conduct might be such as 
to render him uaderservinsr of the confidence and 

E roteclion of the Government, was considered to 
e abundantly soSlcient either to disconrase aoy 
wanton or dsoserons abuse of the Press by a 
Bntish subject, or to vindicate tho authority of the 
Oovemment, if recourse to extreme measnres 
should in aoy instance bo round necessary. 

It was however fullyi felt and ackuowledged at 
the time, and the fact is adverted to in the 
Govemor<OeoeraVs Minute, that the Oovemment 
^ did not possess legal power to enforce any rules 
for the reguUUon or control of tho Press, so far 
as related to publications issued withlu tho limits 
cf the jarisdictiou of the Supremo Court when 
conducted by persons coming under the denomiaa* 
tion of Natives. 


*'It was in consequence intended by Government 
to point out to the Court of Directors (his defect, 
with a view to obtain sufficient letzal authority to 
control the Press, when in the hands o! individuab 
not being British European subjects, f .do not 
find however that any Official representation has 
yet been made to the Court of Directors on this 
subject, and until the recent establishment of 
newspapers in the Native languages, the question 
has not been again brought under the consideration 
of Government, by any specific act of impropriety 
on the part of persons not being Bntish European 
subjects. . , . . , I. .u 

'T concur in tho opinion eipressecl oy the 
Qovemor-Oenera!, that the removal of Mr. Backing- 
ham from the country would, very pronably be 
followed by tho substitution in .his room of one 
or more individuals who not .being Bntish Lu^ 
pean subjects, could not bo visited by a similar 
penalty, , , 

"The establishment of such a system.of cotmw- 
action, aided and supenntended as it probably 
would be by those who now support the Calcutta 
Journal, might certainly. . bq attended wi^Ui 
conseqnences even more mjunous to the public 
interests, than those already.expenenced. 

‘’Snell individuals (as in the.instaaws of Mr. 
lleatly of Mr, Charles Heed) might undoobtedly 
Ix^me the real or nominal editors and propn^ 
tors of the newspapers and might circulate the 
most licentious publications without incumug 


any danger or responsibility, unless they should 
be so unguarded as to subject theraselvas to tho 
penalties of the English law of Libel, and even 
then the excited state of feeling which prevails 
among>t the class of individuals from whom Petty 
Junes in Calcutta are formed, would render tho 
success of legal prosecutions for libel cxcsodiogly 
donhtfuL 

'The same remarks are applicable to Natives 
being the editors and publishers of newspapers 
in the languages of the country. 

‘So long therefore as the Press is under no 
other l^al restraint than that imposed by the 
vague apprehension of conviction and puuishment 
forlibaUit will be in the power of factions or 
mischievous individuals, acting either under the 
inllaence of Bntish Enropeau subjects, cr iude- 
pcndently of such influence, to disseminate the 
most injurious repoits and iu various ways to 
embarrass the proceedings and weaken the 
authority of the Government, and it may reason- 
ably bo asxed whether with reference to the 
present state of this so3,ety, and to the constitu- 
tioQ of the Local Govoroments in India, such 
evils are likeiy to be compensated by any 
advantages derivable from a Free Press, cither 
as It affects the Native popula'ion, or British 
boro subjects residing in India.: 

‘ With regard to the latter class, it is well- 
known that under (he system of policy hitherto 
pareued by Great Britain, thcr aooess to India 
IS repress^ and discouraged, and that beyond 
the precincts of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay the acquisition and possession by them 
of real propeitv is prohibited. 

“Of the number of Hritisli subjects aotnaliy 
resident, a considerable proportion navo no legal 
anthonty for residipg here, and those who possess 
such legal authority are liable to be removed 
from (he counfry. whenever their conduct may. 
in (bo judgement of the Guvernor-Qeneral, appear 
to be such as to render them undeserving of ' 
countenance and protection 

“lodependeatly pf British subjects in the 
immediate service of His Majostv or of the 
llouorabie Company or paid and supported by 
the Ooverament m subordinate situations, (he 
total number of British subjects rosidmg in India 
is exceedingly small. 

“1 have not the means of immediately ascertain- 
ing the actual number of such individuals 
residiog within the territories subordinate to tho 
Presidencies of Fort Sb George and Bombay. 

“As far as relates to this Presidency however, 

I cau venture to assert, that the total number 
of euch British subjects does not exceed the 
proportion of one to 90000 Natives, and that 
b^ond the immediate precincts of Calcutta and 
its suburhs, the proportion is less than one to 
one hundred thousand.* It is however a por- 
tion of this small class of persons which arro- 
gates to itself an influence similar to that really 
A {jy Qjg public of Great Britain, and 


•The number of British European subjects not 
in the Service or pay of Uis Majesty or of the 
llon’ble. Company residing beyond the suburbs 
of (^Icutta, in the territories snbordmale to this 
Residency, amounts to about 300, the Native 
population ^eing estimated at from 15 to 50 
miliioss. 
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claims to exercise a bOTCflcial control over fta 
acts and policy oi the QoveriitQCut througb. tha 


our NaUva couatry, is I totally uQSUited to tho 
jaeut state of oac domlmoa la the.Eist. 

“But evea aimitliDg the sophistry to nass 


“Suppteing tor a moraeat that the iaterests ol curcent which asserts the advautegas of a 1 ree 
that S St be nartially promoted by the Press aad ladependeot Journals 'condactcd by 
opCTatimi of a Free Press, would it be wise tot Eoslishmen, m subjecti^ the acts of the 
the^Babe of such an advantage to overlook the Authorities to the scrutiny of the British public, 
coascoaeaces which lavght ensue from any the wudest tefotmet will scarcely argue seriously 
diminutiou of the influence and authority of the if at least our Empire m Hindustan is to be mam- 
Government over its own servants and Native (tmuedl that it is wise or politic to allow our 
subiccts? Native subjects unrestrained liberty of discussme 

••The stability of the Bcltiah dominion in India and pablishing in the native languages, specnlations 
mainly depends upon the cheerful obedience and on pointsoE the nature above noticed or strictures on 
subordination of the Officers of the Army, on the proceedings of States m alliance with the Oom- 
tlie fidelity of the Native Troops, on the supposed pany, on the conduct, characters, and public acts 
character and power of the Government, and upon of their Eoglish rulers, or on the comparative 
the opinion which may be entertained by a super- merits of the several religious systems professed 
Btitious and unenlightened Native population of the by the various Nations which compose the can- 
motives and tendency of our actions as affectins ously asserted population of this Presidency, and 
their interests. of India generally. My views extend however 

"The liberty ol the Press, however essential to only to the necessity of a controlimg power being 
the Nature of a free state, is not in my judgment, lodged in the hands ol the , Local Governments, 
consistent with the cliaraoter of our institutions in and by no means to the abolition of the practice 
this Country, or with the extraordinary nature of of printing^ and circulating newspapers or journals 
our dominion in India. ^ in the Native languages. 

The Native subject to the British Government “It is a primary and. I will add. a most humane 
in India do not amount to less than 80 miUtens. pait of our policy in this country to adapt our 
No portion of this number are represented in any laws to the state of society, and not prematurely 
form. They have no voice or patUcipalioa to introduce the institutions of a highly civilize^ 
in framing or administering the Laws (which are among a less enlightened people. The pnncipla 
enacted or rescinded at the mere dlscvetion of the appears to me to bo at lea^t as applicable to the 
Oovernincot), in apportioning the revenue or taxes question regarding the Native Press as to any 
levied from them, in rovisiog the publio expend!- other. In England the laws regarding tbs press 
lure,* or in controlling the administration. The have kept pace with the pregross of publio opinion 
Government in its relation to them is in fact subs- and with the other institutions of a free people, 
t&ntially.and necessarily despotic. The minds of men have been gradually prepared 

"In such a state of things, is it desirable (hat for the exaggeration and misrepresentation which 
any factions or discontented individual should have must ever attend freedom of publication. But I 
it in his power to publish and circulate stricturos know no language which can convey in ade(].uate 
caicnlated to oxcite cUssatisfaction amongst his terms how foreign to the ideas of the subjects 
brnlher Officers with regard to their prospects of au Asiatic State, is a Free Press employed as a 
and situation in life, to canvass the propriety of means of controlling the Government. Suddenly 
orders issued by his Superior Officers, or by other to attempt to ovorturo all previous habits of 
direct os indirect methods to encourace and dia- thinking and acting on such subjects, would, I 
Eeminato opinions adverse to subordination and conceive, be a blind and hazardous neglect of all 
disapUne ? It is desirable that anv one should the sound and cautious lessons which experience 
hare it m his power to weaken the fidelity of the has langht us. 

Native Troops by dwelling on the fatigues, pri- “I am folly sensible 'of the ibcneflU which may 
rations and hardships to which they are subjected bo exnected to attend eventually the operations 
and the rcftrictions by. which the most deserving of a Native Press, duly regulated and conducted 
are precluded from nsiog beyond the humbler by intelligent and well-intentioned individuals, as 
ranks of their profession: that on occasions when strikingly illustrated in the case of the periodical 
panial or temporary leelmgs or discontent or sus- paper issued from the Senamnur Institution under 
Picion (such . as have occurr^ and may again the. dirwtion of the Baptist Missionaries. No 
should bo made acquainted eumao indeed can be conceived more powerful 
with ihcir own powers of resistance, that the and effectual for diffusiag useful knowledge 
Native population should ^ cncou^^ to appeal amongst (ho population of this country, than a 
from the acte and proct^ings of the Local Aulho- Press circulating cheaply and periodicallv articles 
Ih, tr,hM.l „l otiateUlsearajataurfto taSet SimprolS 

^ these and other similar "The measuro suesrestfld in Itfr Adam*/* Ttfinifn 

pI . prmUM olHcoaMomsto ma 


-> and 
what 

*■ vnai some ol thc»n 


£i , offices seems to 

oigniy desirable, and quite effectual for Ibo 
_ accomiiushaieat of tho end in view. Tho general 

J-9 «xwrien^''iijd thiniim 2 ‘RS^llDnrijmmi supervision of newspapers published in tho Native 

ol the K^ess,M ^miagcs might under such an arrangement bo 

i ui« iress, aj it cxisU lo vested in tho Persian Secretary to Qoverninent. 
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At 9 n early stasa ot the Oada discussions, ‘The same attacks are still however, continued 
a passage appears in one ot the numbers as io a form immeasurably more ouensivo ana distj^s* 
the sentiment ot a correspondent, that toero * • " • - - * « it 

is no remedy for the evils which atflict (ho 
country, but tho direct interferenco of the 
EnsUsn Government. The CaktUia Journal 
goes still further, and plainly states the enlita 
assumption of the Government of Oudo as 
the only cure. The Jam-i-Jakan Niima of 
the 12th June clrarges the British .anthoritlea 
directly with ioiastice and disregard of the 
obligations of good faith, in allowing a British 
force to ' be employed against Kasim Ali, the 
zamindar of Akbatput, addins however, that 
the British Government is bound by treaties 
and cannot help itself, though in reality it 
groans at the conduct of Agha Uir (the Minister) 
who. is the cause of all the mischief. 

“In a recent number of it ' 

is a detailed statement 

disputes which prevail in the family of the 
King of Oude and of tho distressing events at 
Lucknow recently reported by the Resident in 
hia dispatches of the ICth and 20th August 
last. 

I cannot conceive anything more catcnlated 


ing to tho existing Government of Oude, Uiat la 
to say, in the very language which is read nod 
understood by every well educated Native through- 
OQt India. 

“The account given in the Jam-i-Jahon ATmwm 
of the late duel between Mr. Jameson and Mr. 
Bockiog^ra and tho causes of it is not unworthy of 
notice in this review. It not ambiguouslv aunouncca 
to the Natives of India, the editor of the (Jalcuiia 
Journals as a sort of Censor of tho Government, 
who will not as far as bis powers extend permit 
them to do any wrong. 

"I believe it is pretty well known, that as far as 
Native feeling ia concerned regarding the Press, 
.uo m.oi^ ii>ui the impression on the part of tho few who have 

c of the Jam-i-Jdltan Numa^ as yet considered the subject attentively JS, that 

^ment of the domestic Mr. Bnckingham is an akhbar-nayis or news-wntcr 

.•I < 1 .. / — ;iw gtationed bv the King of England m Calcufta to 

report and deliver bis opinions freelv respecting the 
conduct of the Local Government. This is ridiculous 
enough at present, and it is true that the Persian 
papers have as yet contained little which merits 
* au., u.v..= pacUcularly serious notice or consideration, but 

to excite disgust and indignation in the mind to judge from the tone and avowed ob ects of 

of the King than this printed exposure of the their patrons and supporters, the result will ]»o- 

intrigues carcying on in the iutenor of bis bably be that the Native editors will advance step 

palace^ and of the dissensions between himself by step and grow bold by the experience of impumty, 


and ms neatest connections. 

"A subsequent number ot the same paper con* 
tains an article on Lahore news, cooling from a 
Rource obviously quite difflrent from the ordinarv 


^at they will liereafler ongage in the discussion 
of all measures, and gradually assume a right of 
ceosariog pablic acts and'public oQlcers, and, as 
the law now stands, how is the Government (in 


Native akhbars, which ascribes to Raja a more advanced stwee of publio feeling) to guard 


Singh acts, measures and language indicadog 
we most decidedly hostile views towards the 
British Govemmeat. and which mav very nainrally 
prove a ground of offence to that Chief. 

‘The official remonstrauces received from the 
King of Oude. and the dispatches from the Rodent 
at Lucknow, shew that the attacks above uWuded 
to have excited .very deep feelings of disgust and 
dissatisfaction, m the mind oi our ally, who secs 
too Mitainly m such unceasing clamours against 
hia Government, and such pointed allusione to the 
only remedy for his alleged tnisraanagemeot the 
prospect of extended disorders and opposition, threa- 
tening the ultimate imnihilatioa of his power- and 
who cannot separate from the authority of a Gov- 
einment supreme and despotic throughout India 
the lucnbiations of a Press, operating under its 
immediate eye at , (he. verv seat of its splendonr 
n'® Majesty that ho has a 
reni.My m the Supreme Court in tho .event of soy 


effectually anainst their circulating statements, 
ten^ng to influence and mislead in questions likely 
to awaken the passions and religious prejudices 
of the mass of our Indian Bubjocts, such 
as the abolition of . Sali9 or measures 
connected -with the discipline or organization of 
out Indian Army, 

“The contents of tho other Persian paper 
tho Mtrat'Ul'AIckbar have been much in 
the same style as the above, but the 
editor’s known disposition for theological 
conltoveisy had led him to seize an 
occasion for publishing remarks on the 
TtioUy, which, although covertly and insi- 
diously conveyed, strike me as being ex- 
ceedingly offensive. The circumstance 


libel&md ”**15'' **!'* orlginaled was a notico 

.to. apprize him dislinctlv that ihoia 


disUncUy that there 

• towns of redress open to him, as with lh« 

of Natives’ of sSS£ 
«’0Qursa dSoTaS 
appeal Ior°justico than an 

atti.htttnLMal! a common complainant to 

la tact, the Qoveinmcnt has already found it 


in tho above paper on the subject of tho 
death of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. After some laudatory remarks on 
his learaing and dignity tho articlo concludes 
by stating that tho Bishop having been now 
relieved from the cares and anxieties of • this 
world, had ‘tumbled on the shoulders of the 
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mercy of God the Father, God tbs Soo, and 
God the Holy Ghost’ 

’’The expression coming from a known 
impngner of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
coaid only be considered as ironical, and 
was noticed in one of the other papers as 
objectionable and offensive. It might have 
been safScient for the editor of the Mrat-ul- 
AUibar on finding that he bad given offence 
to have expressed his regret to have dis* 
claimed all snch intention and thus to let 
the snbject drop. Bnt this coarse was not 
suited to the polemic disposition of the 
editor. In the paper of the 19th Jnly be 
enters into a long jnstification of bis 
obitaaiy notice and affectedly misanderstand* 
ing the real purport of the objection taken 
to his introdnetioD of the mention of (the] 
Trinity, he makes use of observations which 
in my mind constitate an aggravation of the 
offence. Ho says 'with respect to what was 
said of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
since the Preachers of the Christian religion 
constantly in every Cbnrch throoghoot the 
year read their articles of faith with a lond 
voice, not regarding the presence of either 
Hinda or Mnsalman, and declare their con* 
viotion that salvation is to be fonnd only in 
the belief of the Threo in One, what doobt 
can there be then, bat they believe in the 
Three whom 1 have mentioned.’ And again 
’Bnt since it seems that the mere mention lo 
the Persian language of tbo essential princi- 
ples of the Christian religion is an aspersion 
of the faith professed by the Qoiermr-Oeneral 
and all its followers, 1 shall therefore avoid 
this fault in fatnre.’ 

“In the paper of the 9tb August, the dis- 
CDSsioD is revived and the objections are 
treated in the same style. 

“It is asked ‘if anv one in inviting an 
obituary notice of a Hindnshonldmention (he 
Ganges or other object of worship of that 
nation would the Hindus take offence’, and 
afterwards the editor quotes a verse which 
be ascribes to some Persian poet, meaning as 
follows : — ^‘whose-ever religion is snch that 
tbo mere mention of the God of it, is a cause 
of shame, we may readily gness what kind 
of a religion that is, and what sort of a 
people are its professors.’ 

“A striking instance of the idle and 
gronndless natnio of the stories pnt forth in 
these intelligencers is afforded in the occoont 
recently given in the Mirat-ul-AVibar of an 
occnnence of importance at the Presidency 
itself— II*., the visit of the Persian Prince to 


the Oovornor-Qencral. It is said that (ho 
Marqnis of Hastings sent out a Battalion of 
European troops to meet him and condnet 
him to the Government House, and himself 
received the Prince at the head of tbo 
staircase. 

'This exaggerated sfatoment has been 
probably published with the design (and 
will doubtless have the effect] of spreading 
both in India and Persia, extremely false 
notions of the nature of the attentions shewn 
to the Prince, and of the importance attached 
by the Indian Government to his visit. 

“The following objectionable passage 'con- 
tained in the Mirat-ul-AKhbar of the 4th 
instant has been brought under the notice 
of Government by the Acting Persian Secre- 
tary. 

"One day the Minister, who is the Gover- 
nor* of Code, sent for Mir Fazl All to give 
Id an acconnt of the stipend of Muhasan-ud- 
daula. The Prince prohibited bis compliance 
with this reqnisition, and the Padshah Begam 
observed that she alone had the control of 
the said stipend and wonld only render an 
acconnt of it when all the other aoconnts 
of the country became due. 

“After this the Padshah Begam and the 
Prince in consequence of the enmity and 
malevolence of the Minister detorminod to 
move away altogether, and eummoning their 
dependants told them that whoever would 
engage to follow and defend them might 
come— the others should receive their pay 
and dismissal. Every man of them solemnly 
engaged to adhere to their cause. The 
Prince accordingly gave to each, presents 
and shawls accordingly to their several ranks. 
When the Minister saw such numbers 
collected together he represented to the King 
that the Prince had certainly conceived 
some evil design, and that with such disturb- 
ances threatening it was necessary to take 
steps for His Majesty’s safety and protection. 
The iCing being taken in by the cajoling 
of that false Minister (literally bke Damnah 
in allosion to a Jackal in one of the well- 
known fables of Pilpay) concurred in his 
suggestions. Upon which that despicable 
minded personage with the royal permission 
began to collect troops and to call for the 
aid of the English forces. 


*The terms used are *'Wazir Farman-rawa-i- 
Oode," and mar be construed simply ‘the llniister 
of (he King of Onde.’ The king however is in no 
other place designated by the term Farman-rawa. 
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tbo next 


OOP inslitatiooa, and to tbo promoUoQ of happincfis, 

pFospcritf and cipjlizuioa amonKJt the 

nod^ rapidly increasinK population oi Uriusu 

*‘I earnestly hopo that tbo aulboriHea in Eoftland 
(vilh.vbocn tho detennmalion oi thia imporiant 


“The rest wo sball 
number of our paper.*’ 

“I refrain from noticing other objecUon- 
abie passagoe which occur both in the Persian 

and acniuoDious controversy has been intro- soaety aad Oovarnment of thia couatry. and that 
duced regarding the iSafi question; were this the reault of their deiiberafioos may bo such as 
disonte votaotaiily and really oooductod l>y apholdioe Ito aalhorily o( tlio Dntiili Onrem- 
xTofirmo withftnt th« intnrrRniUn nf ment itt India. Olay promote tho security of our 
E^eanf Ihe dSLsSn Sr ft ?o ‘>--1 -terest „i U.oee sub.ect 

beneficial results. 

“It is obvious however that the editore of the 
papers in the Native lanKuaaea have already been 
and will continue to be liable to the intlueDce of 
their European friends and patrons, and that tn 
the proRress of the free Native Press oi lodia. 
the patces of the Native newspapers may become 
the ciianoel of epreading throughout the country 
such reports and strictures and doctrines as the 
Wotry, self-interest, disappointment or rnalignUy 
of European British subjects may choose ^to 
circulate. On the contrary- if supenntended with 
prudence and under the restraint of lecal authority, 
the Native newspapeis maybe made the instru- 
ment of extraordinary and extensive beoeut to 
dUseminating uselul knowledge in correcting 
prejudices, and in facilitation the accompUshment 
oi those measures which may be directed by 
Qcveinment, with a view to the improvement of 


to our rule.”* 

There were other Minutos, besides the 
above, in tho same strain, by John Adam 
and John BendsU on tho Press in India. 
On the departure of Lord Hastinga from 
India (Jany. lf'2,0 the Actiog Governor- 
General, Juhu Adam, passed on 14th Jlarch 
1823. a ligotous Prose Ordinance, which 
was duly registered by the Supremo Court 
on 4th April. One effect of the new lecula- 
tions was the closing of Ram Mobun’s Jlirai, 
immediately after these regulations had been 
registered by the Supreme Court 

• Penpal nrblie Confultathna, Vol. 65, 17 Octr., 
1822, No. 8 Mmnte. (India Office Records;. 


SIR JAGABIS CHANDRA BOSE A LEADING FIGURE OF 
ASIATIC RENIASSAKOE 

Bt DE, TAEAENATH das, Fo. d. 


HE twentieth centnry is the era of Asiatic 
renaissance and various political and 
military leaders of the New Orient have 
captured the imagination and admiration of 
the world. It is a fact that the present-day 
political civilization places greater valoe npon 
the achievements of military and political 
leaders than those ol men and women who 
silently, facing all odds, work in the cnltoral 
field. However, io our estimatioa a Nognebi 
is no less a hero than a Togo. In the bistoiy 
of the caUaral revival of Asia, Sir Jagadi's 
Chandra Bose will, among others, have a 
most prominent place. 

The Eeveluioks or Lije 
T he triumph that atttnded Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Awwcnt visit to Europe is nndoubUdly a very 


important event in the history of Science. 
Uis numerous discoveries have made the 
strongest appeal, not only to specialists in 
Soience, but to all intellectuals, including 
pbilosopbers and meu of letters. This Indian 
pioneer of science has three times astonished 
the world with the results of his discoveries, 
first, on the propeity of invisible electrio 
waves, then in revealing tho inner and 
invisible activities of plant life, thirdly, in 
establishing the unique generalisation of tho 
unity of al( life, 

"When he commenced his investigations 
more than a third of a century ago, there 
were for him no facilities of research, no 
laboratory worth the name, and no instru- 
ment-makers to construct the necessary 
appRialns. Bnt difhcuUics, apparently insur- 
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moDntable, did not deter hira from 'thQ 
parsnit of his qaest; it was not for him to 
follow the beaten track. The lore that draws 
heroic soqIs is not saccess, bat defeat and 
tribalatioDS in the pursuit of the unattainable. 
He declared that it is not for man to complain 
of circumstances but bravely to accept, to 
confront and dominate them. The history of 
hts struggles for more than twenty-five years 
will give courage to those who want to 
dedicate themselves to the establishment of 
troth. 


His First Discoveries 


The present generation is not awaro of 
the diScnlties which confrooted this Indian 
pioneer of science, arising from the widely 
accepted view that no great advance could be 
made in Oriental countries in the domain of 
positive knowledge. Yet his first discoveries 
on the optical properties of electric waves 
filled Lord Eelvio, the greatest physicist of 
the age “with wonder and adaiiratioo”. Tear 
after year bis discoveries in the realm of the 
Invisible light were pnblisbed by the Royal 
Society. He had the unique honor, in 1896, 
of being asked to deliver a Friday Evening 
Discourse at the Royal lostltuiion, from the 
same place where Davy and Faraday 
annoDQced their epoch-making discoveries. 
His saccess at vatioos scientific centres of 
Enrope was equally striking. An account of 
bis discoveries is given in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and in all important text-books. 
Sir J. J. Thomson, the emiueot physicist has 
recently written : 

‘‘The study of Ihe properties of elecfric waves 
was facilitated by the method intioduced by Bose 
of BeneratiuB extremely short eieiino waves. By 
this method he obtained important results on 
coherence, polarisation, double refraciicn aud 
lOisOon cf £>f ^damaitc^. Accihci aspect 

of bis work is that they maik the dawn of the 
revival of interest m India, of researches in 
Physical Science ; this which has been so marked 
a feature of the last tbiriy veare, is very laigely 
due to the work and influence of Sir Ja^idis 
Bose.” 

The most recent German Encyclopaedia 
'Mtmschund Mtnschenuerke" writes : 


“Professor Bote’s first researches were on .ihe 
PTfducticn of shortest electric waves. At this lime 
(1804) he was occupied on the technical problem 
of filing weakens and explcsives at a distance fy 
means of wiieless waves. This was one of the 
first expeiiments at usiig electno waves as lians- 
mitfers of eneipy. In this, great ij-dtan fiiiont 
the pure patsitn fer liuih is allica to the most 
rare cctmio vision.” 


And heie we ceme to Ihe second and the 


most important period of his life when lie 
relinquished his brilliant and assured career 
in Physical Science for bis great adventure 
into the mystery of life and its numerous 
manifestations. In pursning his investigations 
00 the properties of inorganic matter, he was 
amazed to find bonndary lines vanishing and 
points of contact emerging between the realms 
of ihe Zhing and Non-liiing. Metals he 
found responding to stimulns; they aro 
subject to fatigue, stimulated by certain 
drugs aod ‘killed* by poisons. Matter had 
thus the promise and potency of life. This 
most astonishing discovery, announced before 
the International Science Congress in Paris in 
1900, created a great sensation among the 
as<‘embled scientists of the world. Between 
the inorganio life at one end and highly 
sentient animal life at the other, there was 
spread the vast inarticulate life of the world 
of plants seemingly inert and impassive. Was 
there a continuity amidst such bewildering 
diversities? In other words, was the world 
a Chaos or a Cosmos in which the human 
mind is to discover an uniform sequence of 
law and order? His Indian mind ooold not 
be satisfied with aibitrary barriers that separat- 
ed different branches of koowledge. But 
wbat of tbe glaring difference which divide 
the two liviog kingdoms of plant and animal ? 
We cannot see tbe plants move, whilst the 
restless animal is in a state of constant motion, 
But have we tbe acuteness of vision to see 
imperceptible tremors of excitement in a plant ? 

"Out of the imperfections of bis senses”, 
says Bose, "man has bnilt himself a raft 
of thought to adventure into the seas of 
tbe unknown. Where visible light ends, 
he still follows the invisible ; where the 
note of the audible reaches tbe unheard, 
even there be gathers the tremulous message.” 
When our microscopic vision failed, he 
invented instruments of surpassing delicacy 
which could visualise movements which no 
bumau eye beheld before. He sncceeded by 
tbe invention of his famous Electric Probe 
to exhibit bow the plant gave an electric 
twitch to every shock. He demonstrated 
Ibis in his second Friday Evening Discourse 
before tbe Royal Institution m 1901, and 
at the meeting of the Royal Society. It was 
(hen (hat he ronsed the intense hostility of 
some specialists who like Bnrdon Sanderson 
resented the tntrnsion of a physicist into 
the preserve of the physiologist. Because 
Bnrdon Sanderson failed to discover any 
lesponse of the ordinary plant like tbe 
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respoDSo of Iho animal, so Iho gap between 
tbo two could nover bo bridged. Boso that 
daj' took up tbo challeago, lio was to doroto 
all ins life for tbo establishment of a now 
scieuco which unified all lifo. It was to bo 
years o! conflict o! a single mini against 
a solid phalanx of opposition. 


opparatus, 

opposition. 

unfailing 

scicntitlio 


that gradually 
Ills marvellous 
success in tho 
dcmoustratlons won 


broke down tho 
tcchniquo. and 
most diflicuit 
for him 


recognition as tho priuco of oxpcrimoutalists. 


Orrosmou to Nrw Auvxvcb in Sciksce 

Advance in Science can only bo mado 
by demolition of old and unfounded specula- 
tions of men who occupy leading positions. 
They cannot welcome now knowledge 
which make theirs antiquated and ont of 
date. Tho authors of ‘'Text Rooks’* and 
Professors of the old school find their 
position untenablo. Then there are human 
gramophones who without uodorstaadiog love 
to repeat their masler’s voice. Tho ditRcuUy 
of novel doctrines can be realised from tho 
. opposition to Darwin, who would havo been 
crashed but lor the able championship of 
his devoted friends. Dot Bose was a stranger 
from the East, tbo land of dreamers, 
who alone challenged the conceptions aecepted 
by the West His opponents point out that 
India was a land of magic, and that Bose 
is possessed of a soecuUtivo type of mind 
and that in ail likelihood ho is swayed by 
the intangible mysticism common to bis 
country. Even his recent admirers regard 
him as the Plant Wizard. Edison being the 
Wizaid of Hcnlo Paik. Bose succeeded in 
the impossible task of compelltog tbo 
inarticulate plants to write down the history 
of their inner experiences. Nothing short 
of a magic could have done it! 

Not merely a vague charge of Eastern 
mysticism but open hostility stood in Bose’s 
way. In the West, inquirers flock to the 
laboratory of the inventor to appraise bis 
discoveries and inventions. Bnt who wonld 
ever travel to the distant East to test the 
miracles ? And so Bose faced tho problem 
in his characteristic way ; ho decided to 
cany his laboratory and his plants to all 
^ientific centres and meet his opponents. 
He had to face exceptional hardships in his 
scientific mission tonnd the world, and also 
in his visits, more than a dozen times, to 
the scientific centres of Europe, where bo 
gave demonstrations of his discoveries. His 
ttehcalB instruments ho had to carry peiso- 
V 1 dominant personality. 

exposition of tho most difficnll 
problems, the incredible perfection of his 


Rccoumtion or His Ruvolvtio.niry Work 

In this way his work won tho enthusli^tlo 
apprccialioo of tho most eminent plant 
physiologists of tho present age, including 
Tiniiriozcff of JIo»cow» Pf.'flor of Loipzm, 
Habcrlandt of Berlin, Chodat of Genova, 
Vinos of Oxford, and Molisch of Vienna. 
Spaco only permits a few quotations. Chodat 
who followed Boso’s works for many years 
wrote : — 

"About a qnarlcr of a century ago, havina been 
invited by Vines, tho great Oxford plant physio- 
logist, to attend the meeting of the Lmncan 
Society. I was privileged that evening to hear a 
yonog Uladu sneak on a fascinating subject tbo 
analogy which ho had discovered between tho 
response of plants and animals. ^Vhat modo that 
memorable conference particularly sensational was 
the marvellous methods of cxpcnincotatioa and the 
antomatic records which tlio plants weco made 
to give of tbcir reactions. Thus ouf lafenor 
dumb brothers showed that they registeiw a 
number of impressions from their ^surroonaipgs, 
retaining within themselves memories, liko their 
superior brothers tho animal'^ It is to ttus 
mysterious problem of planbrencxes that Rose, 
with a pcrEcveraneo rare in ScienUfio History, 
has consecrated an entire life-timo of patient 
research, ioventing every time a now apparatus 
capable o! momlcsting the secret leactions of tho 
sensitive protoplasm. No one has bocn able to 
elu.idato tho interior excitation of plant-life more 
tliao he : for this the ingenuity and precision 
of tho physicist had to find embodiment in the 
physiologist. Tho penetrating mind of tbo Indian 

Savant, ridding itself of r 

SCO beneath des 


Savant, ridding itself of Qon-c&scntiais. is able to 
seo beneath descepUve appearance the unity o! 
Wo and brotherhood oi all living beings." 

Tines, whose work on plant Physiology 
is still the standard work in the English 
language, wrote for Nature its leading articlo 
on Bose Institute in which, after describing 
hia most striking researches and discoveries, 
be concludes that tho Bose Institute has 
from^ tho beginning expanded both materially 
and intellectually in a career of “ever-increas- 
ing brilliance, more than fulfilling tbo most 
sanguine expectations of its founder and 
reviving the ancient reputation of India as 
a homo of learning." 

One of the greatest of plant physiologists 
is the eminent Russian limiriazeff whose 
work is regarded as classical. He realised 
ItOm tho very beginning that at last, the 
study of life was pursued in a‘ truly 
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scientiBc way, and not evade the real issoe 
by vague assamption of Vitalism which 
explained nothing. In Tealising the significance 
of Bose’s doctrine, he wrote r-;" 

“A. very remarkable example of the application 
of exact physical methods to the physiolosty of 
Plante is afforded by the labours of the Indian 
Savant whose verv name indtoates a new era in 
the development of science in eeneral. H»3 work 
mast at once be acknowledged as a classic in the 
field of physiological research. Bose declares that 
“onlv by studying the simple phenomena m the 
plaaborganism can we hope to disentangle the 
most intricate responses of animal tissnes. Qe 
thus demonstrates the bankroptcy of present 
physiological theorists ; hia has been a trae trinmph 
of scientiQo physiology and a fresh defeat of 
Vitalism.” 

Discocrse at tiie Oxford Meetivo of the 
British Associatiox 

Perhaps one of the greatest scientific 
triumphs of Bose was at the British Associa* 
tion ; of which the New Tori Times wrote 

"Rarely In all its history of nearly a hundred 
years of scientido achievement has the BtUiah 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
witnessed a more remarkable scene than when Sir 
Jagadis Bose, the Hmaa Savant demonstrated to 
an audience listening with absorbed interest the 
experiments by which he proved that plants live 
a tife akin to human beings Savants watching 
him felt like pinching themselves to see if they 
were dreaming as Sir Jagadis in a matter of fact 
way revealed the wonders of life." 

Ovation at tse 'Cr.vrvERsrrr op Vienna 

Vinnea is the great centre of biological 
science, and its ^ledical Facnlty holds unique 
position. It was here that Bose’s years of 
unremitting toil received the highest recog* 
nition. Here be mot the greatest and most 
critical specialists of the day. Long before 
the hoar the anditorlum was crammed to 
point of suffocation, and the audience stood 
breathless in watching the marvels. Kow 
and then was the deep silence broken by 
deafening applanse. The Rector of the 
University declared that Bose by his dis- 
coveries had opened new gates of knowledge 
and had rendered possible explorations into 
regions which bad hitherto been regarded as 
closed. These discoveries would be of the 
greatest benefit to humanity in advancing 
Agricoltnre and Medicine. Prof, iloliscli 
one of the greatest living physiologists, said 
that he would undertake the journey to 
India to work in the Temple of Science (the 
Bose Institute) and be inspired by the new 
methods which bad created so great a revolu- 


tion in our cencepts of the functions of 

life. 

Here as elsewhere his opponents became 
his warmest admirers and adherents, and 
they crowned the innovator by conferring 
the rare honor of electing him. by an over- 
whelming majority, as a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 

Meeting or Specialists 

For removing the misgiving that none bnt 
its inventor ccnld work the extra-ordinanly 
sensitive instruments, Bose held a special 
meeting of the leading scientific men and of 
the foremost specialists of medicine so that 
they could take the instrument to pieces, 
reassemble them and repeat the experiments 
themselves. The head of the department 
for constrnction of high-class 'precision 
instruments for research of the Vienna 
University was also present to take notes 
and sketches of the different parts of the 
apparatus It was lealised bow direct and 
simple was the principle involved ; but the 
bead of the instrument-makers soon confess- 
ed that the perfection of the apparatus, due 
to tbe extra-ordinary skill of men trained in 
the Bose Institnte, conld not be approached 
elsewhere, and tbe world must be dependent 
upon tbe Indian source of supply. An eye- 
witness thus describes tbe marvellous scene 
witnessed at that memorable occasion ; 

‘Sir Jagadis passed a feeble current of electri- 
dly throogh the plant, and simulUneousIy through 
one of tbe world-famous scientists, who was m 
the same circmt Tbe human being felt nothin^; 
bat we all saw the responsive indicator of lizht 
flicker and dance as the plant twitched at the 
shock. Then he electrocuted the plant and we 
saw it writhe in death-agony. After this, repeated 
applications of the shock failed to produce the 
sliebtest response of the electrocuted body. 
Now ttus was a miracle— not merely to the 
eyes of the laymen, bat to those of the fore- 
most specialists of this great soientiSc city, 
who pressed round the Indian savant to snake 
hi3 hand ia their unbounded enthusiasm. 

‘The Plant-Man now took ou the more human 
role of the rescuer of the dying. A dyin? and 
a drooping plant was given a dose of stimulant ; 
it at once raised its bead m token of revived 
hfe. Hardly was the act of mercy complete, then 
for our t«aefit, the plant was given a dose of 
poison. The leaves drooped as we watched them 
donng tbe death-strosgle. Sir Jasradis was watch- 
ing 013 "patient" as a physiman employing a 
deadly drag in an emergency, watches his, 
Qaick now the antidote I Twenty drops of life- 
saving fluid was siven, and tbe march of death 
liecame arrested. For a minate tiiere was stillness. 
Then, slowly, stiSly at first, the heart-beat of the 
plant became revived. 
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llECErtlON AT THE U.NIYKnSITT Of ilySICU 


lipoca tn^Q ravy potni - 'T':. jha 
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An equally onthusiastlo looopHon was 
accorded to Dose when ho Bare his dis- 
courses beloro tho University ol Mnnich. 
At a special dinner in his honour siven by 
tho Rector nnd tho Faculty, Oohoimrat 
Goebel, tho Diroolot ol tho fainons Botintcal 
Gardens, and tho author of tho classical 
work on Organography said— 

“We all know how much India has Riven to ttio 
world in religion, philosophy ^d 


our viow cu mo ueunmtun *••7- , 

which inspired tho West lor 

**'lIcro is our Undinark, hero tho 

to havo been llrit roao^aUiblo as soinethios that 

WAS UitrACtcriilically diBcrcnL 


LsfLUEN'CB O.y i[ODER.S TuOUOUT 
Barnard Shaw after seeing ono of Bose’s 
domonstrations presented him with a specul 
odition of his coUoctod works bearing tho 
inscription “From tho least to tho greatest 
biologist”. Roman RoUand sent his Jean 
Chrislophe with tho note “To tho Rovnalet 


nrivilo^ed to see ’a new epoch of Indian infloenco of a Now World”. Tho editor of tho .Fpcc- 
of hie.” 

Tm Wed or Life 


What is tho true sienifiaoce of tho now 
dUcoveties ? TJie Manchester Guardtan 
lays special emphasis on the now diacoveiios 
ahont the similarities of animal and vegetable 
life of which the Bose Instituto has been so 
Important a centre and says : 

•’Sir Jagadis has been called tho “Darwin of 


Bofo»iv”'’but“the**phra«e is not a happy opo. Tho 
Darwinian theory laid its epecial empha 


.. .juasis on tho 

coDflict undeclying existence, while the researches 
for which Sir Jagadis has been most renownen 
have thrown new light on the Unity ol Nature. 
The Nineteenth Centuries’ Science studies Nature s 
red tooth and claw, while tho new investigation 
has revealed many harmonies in the vrob of life. 
Sir Jagadis has viewed the life of the forest as a 
kind of unity in which the flora are closely 
related to the fanna, and his investiealions on 
the nervous svstem of plants have led to a new 
knowledge which overthrows our conception of 
the lilies of the field as remote and unfeeling 
adjuncts of life.” 


honor wboro iho greatest litorary pooplo 
like Galswortby. Noyes, Rebecca West, Norman 
Angel, YeaU Drown and others came to 
oilbr congratulations to one who bad in so 
eminent a degree enriched human thought. 
They asked him to tell them the stgnidcauco 
of his discoveries, aud the aspirations of 
India and tho inQuences which contri- 
buted to tho now renaissance. 

Ooto’s address in reply prodneed the most 
profound impression among his distinguished 
audienco who had no dithoulty in realising tho 
baselossQossofthe slander aginst tho people of 
India that had been circulated for propagan- 
dist purposes. The Spectator published 
several articles from tho pen of its literary 
editor, who also contributed a striking article 
in the Fortnightly Revieto', tho following 
extracts are taken from those arttclos: 


IDawn op a New Era 


In the remarkable pbilosophto work on 
Life’s Unity and Rhythm published in 
the series of To-day and To-morrow, the 
author says : 

“A portent has appeared which la of the great- 
est RiKuiBcauce ; shadowa that wo look for subs- 
tantial barriers are being dissipated by the pain- 
^mg rnethod of scientvfio experiment, and a 
categories that we had come to 
facta have been reveal^ as b ai n g but 
mete ficuona bom partly of om ignorance, partly 


"In Bose is seen an invincible, perhaps im- 
mortal quality which has given a permanence to 
the Indian civilization such as no other nation has 
approached. In Sir Jagidish the cnlture of thirty 
centuries has blossomed into a scientiflo brain 0! 
an order .which we cannot duplicate in the West 
Wo find in mm a spiritual sense difficult to define 
mtangiblo yet evident, preeminently of the East; 
the quality out of which all groat faiths have 
grown. 


“His life is entirely given to the institute that 
bears his name. It 13 a threshnld whence we 
may see visions of a future emancipated by 
scaenra. as a worshipper in an Indian temple may 
sw from the. glare and din without, the cool 
Bl^ow of an inner shrine. Beyond that lie other 


shrines, other, mysteries.' To the fanes of India 
tho devoted bring oflerings of white jasmine, sym- 
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J-o!i of pyre in bcatt It i* snch a wrrath that 
Sir Ja^iih hul UiJ upon tho altara of Sucnte." 

Bat is not the woman ot India laiiac 
her proper share in tho great oational 
roriral? Tho writer answers:—* 

‘TIas .1 hal three ifitu of tho goilj-a heart for 
any fate: acltmardtic eslucaticn anicn^'it his o«o 
pefii'e. who numf-er among them som.> of the 
saltiest thinlcrs in the wotM: ami a helper lo 


La.Jy Boso who u a typo of all tiiat u f ravest 
ud most l.'iatifal in Imliaa womahool Mio has 
Uwo his JT.aifljrjy througho'it tho dffiicriit ycanj 
of and bhe is bea.do him now that ho m 

famous Together they ha\o athiesed a great 
work Lr vientilL* progress, and they havo set a 
sign anl fi«.al CO the LtiirK’ter of lodia's ligl.t to 
i<o a hotter m (.iwliaation.” 

iU<lea>Itaden 

tiernoiay ■'ci-tcml^cr 3. 1023. 


IIA-IA HAM MOHAN ROY 

Or C F. ASOKEWii 


'pHR centenary ol ho founding of tho 
Rrahmo SamaJ makes eridcnl lo us tho 
fact, that Raja Ham Mohan Hoy's great* 
ness increases ai tho centuries pass aa<l hia 
light docs not grow dtm. It may bo regarded 
as certain that, in another centnry's time, 
bis name will stand oat oren moro promioent* 
ly in human history, and his pioneer arork 
will bo recognised by Kast and West alike 
as of paramount importance 

For it 14 not sufflcicnt to regard him os 
merely one among tho many great men of 
tho Ninctoentb Century. Me stands in the 
very front rank of all, as the originator in 
the f^st of tho vast moTcment of human 
tlionght that bound tho two hemispheres of 
humanity closely together. Ho held a uniquo 
position, at the head of one of tho supremo 
moral rerolutions in the history of Mao. It 
was through his geniu?, that Asia awoko and 
realised her true sell in contact with tho West 
hgjnD, A is not onoug'n kt) cAi Vim Vno 
founder of tho Bengal Renaissance, or oren 
of tho Indian Renaissance merely,— though ho 
was that in a saporlatiro degree. But be 
was much moro than that. For tho Bengal 
Jforement of last centnry, which ho created, 
led tho way to almost every subsequent 
awakening in Asia Consider, for instance: 
the origin of tho Meiji, or Kra of Eofighfen- 
ment, in Japan. Its beginning canto 
nearly half a century later than that 
of Bengal, and it undoubtedly owed much 
at the start to tho fact that another part of 
Asia was already remarkably awake. It 
would be possible to traco tho effect of the 
Bengal Renaissance on different parts of 
India and through them on Wostorn Asia, 

72—0 


Raja Ram i('>han, by his amsziog 
goQins, not o.sly led tho way , be also garo 
the principh‘4 wiiirh should direct tho wholo 
of this Morcmoiit to .Vsta forward on its 
right course. He rcalibcd that Hast and 
West had at last finally met ilo grasped 
the true inner meaning of their meeting at 
a time when ovorytiiing depended on the 
taro the movement wimld tako >a its first stage. 

Ram Mohan Hoy’s further 'magnanimity* 
was this.— 1 am using the word in its literal 
sense of 'greatooss of soul’,— ho aimed at n 
DOW era in Asia not merely in intelloctuil 
and social reform but also in religious 
thiobiog He based ovorything bo tried to 
accomplish upon tho higher moral conception 
of God and ho kept that conception of Ood 
pure and spiritual 

Tho Brahmo Samaj, sinco his time, may 
possibly be regarded by those who have 
never thought much about tho subject as 
smart in nura'oera. %tA Yno itproai rf iU 
seed'thoughts continues, and these aro of far 
greater importance to mankind than the 
popularity of tho mass mind. It is true, in 
all tho highest spiritual tliingo, that 'many 
are called, but few are chosen’. 
Thus lUJa Ram Mohati Roy sowed m his 
own hfe-timo suod>thougi)t«, which are 
begiDning to bear fruit in our times, — a century 
later. They will continuo to do so for many 
couturfes hence, when other Movomeols much 
more popular today, and numerically much 
more powerful, aro completely forgotten. 

It is diHicult, oven in our own ago, 
either to think or to speak too highly of 
such a genius as Raja Ram Rohan Roy. 
Indeed, it is practically certain, that w** havo 
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not yet been aWe lightly to envisage his 
true gieatneas iQ the vast vevspective ol the 
ages ; for he svUl come gradually to bis own, 
as one who was literally centuries before bis 
time. What can be truly said is this, that 
tho century that has now passed, since he 
ionnded the Brahrao Sama]. has been full ot 
new discovery Yet it has in no way super- 
seded or made antiquated the central religions 
thoughts of Ram Mohan Roy himself. Mnch 
rather 5s it literally true to say, that bis 
ideas about universal religion were so 

premature that they are only now at last 
coming to be fully understood and appreciated. 

Men are thinking their own thoughts after 
him. hardly realising that he had thought 
them out long ago. 

A very interesting illustration, — which 
happened to me personally quite recently,— 
will serve to illustrate what I mean. 

I was staying with Dr. Barnes, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, vvhose . reputation 

at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a matbe- — . 

matlcian and a man of science, is very high however interesting and important, 
indeed. He is one of the few ‘modernists’ ThU firticlB is in nn .sHnsa int«» 


is living still and can be profitably road 
over and over again. For ho always went 
down to principles and carried out his 
thinking work so thoroughly, that his words 
are fresh and living oven to-day. U is good 
news that a collected edition of his works 
is being pubUshed, as a Centenary _ Memorial. 
Such a progtaninie of revival of his writings 
ought to have heartiest sympatliy and sup- 
port 

Hero again, I am not speaking merely 
from hearsay, hut from my own practical 
esperienco. In the year 1917, when I was 
going out to Fiji alono, it happened that I 
had kept with mo an old edition of his 
English works. These so absorbed ray 
•uterest, — in spite of the usual sea-sickness 
that I have on every voyage.— that not only 
did I read through the whole from beginning 
to end. but when I had finished, I actually 
went throDgh most of bis writings a second 
time on the same voyage, — a thing I rarely 
able to do, even with a modern book, 


among the bishops in tho Church of England 
to-day, and as suoh has been bitterly attacked 
by those who hold what are called fooda- 
mentalist doctrines about the CbtUtian 
religion. He has also been attacked by the 
High Church Anglicans at the same time. 

While coming over to France in the 
S. 8. Athos 11 from Colombo, I had read 
carefally his book on Christianity. What 
immediately struck me was the likeness of 
his book on certain important subjects,— 
such as the magical theory of worship 
which he unreservedly condemned, — with 
that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The very 
argnraent against any use of idolatry, or 
magic, that the Bishop uses, as savouring 
of magic, is virtually the same as that nsed a 
hundred years ago by tho Raja 

Another test may bo applied, which is a 
very severe one on books of religious contro- 
versy Usually, in such controversies, the 
writing about them dies a natural death 
along with the controversy itself. 
I have gone through one room aftor 

another, in tho Cambridge University 
library, where books of this kind are piled 
high and never disturbed from their shelves. 
The dispute itself has been long forgotten 
^ and tho books are forgotten with it Bat 
R«j« Km Mohan 
bnrn ,K“Bhsh works, It has always hoeii 
boioo In upon mo, that what ho has written 


This article is in no sense intended to be 
comprehensive It' is written under great 
difficulty owing to lack of leisure. But It is 
not possible to conclude it without a reference 
to his character and personality. These in 
many ways were as unique and outstanding 
as his thoughts and writings. He was a 
moral hero among men. 

The boy who, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, could dare to make alone on his own 
initiative a perilous journey across inaccess- 
ible mountain passes into Tibet, simply in 
order to obtain first-hand [knowledge about 
another religion, while he was making a 
comparative study of the difTerent religions 
of mankind, such a boy is certainly a unique 
figure in human history. He ranks, oven on 
that account alone, with the greatest names 
as a scientifio exploier. Ho may truly bo 
called tho founder, in our Modern Age, of 
tho sclenco of Comparative Roligion, It 
must also bo rememberod, that tho idea of 
religious harmony, camo to him. not in the 
midst of an Intellectual ferment surrounding 
him on every side, but rather in tho midst 
of a Brahmin Orthodoxy so confined that 
thoro seemed hardly any escape from its 
bondage. Not only did this young boy leave 
his home on this adventure, but he was able 
afterwards to reconcile his orthodox father to 
what he had done, bringing him in tho end 
to recognise his moral purpose and high 
endeavour. It has also to be remembored, 
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that his personal courage was so great that 
he went about for many years in almost 
daily danger of death at the bands of those 
who bitterly resisted his reforming spirit 
and misinterpreted his motives. His courage 
never failed him, nor did his immediate 
forgiveness of personal injuries ever grow 
dim. He was ever large-hearted, charitable 
and generous in his thoughts and acUons 


There is one pilgrimage I always wish 
to pay ID England, whenever I return there 
from India. It is to the last earthly resting 
place of tbemortal remains of Raja R sm Mohan 
Boy, — the one human being of modern 
times, who has done more than anyone 
else to reconcile East with West and West 
witn East 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[TTiis section ta intended for the eorreelto/t of tnaecuraeteSf errora of fact, clearly erroneous ueiea, 
mtsrepresentaiions, etc, in the anginal contritions, and editorials publisked in this Seiiew or in 
other papers einticuiny it. As tanous opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, tins section 
^s not meant for the amng of such di^erencts of opinion. As, oioing to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors, we are alicoya hard pressed for space, cnties are requested to be good enough aluays to be 
brief and to see that whateier they tenie u strieily to the pomt. Oenerally. no criticism of reviews and notice* 
nf books w vublishfd. IVnters are requested not to exceed the limit of nit hundred words— Edtiot, 
Ths Modem Bevieie. ] 


Mr. Dilip Kumar Boy on Musical Edu- 
cation iQ Bengal 

Jlay I humbly suggest that your paper at 
least should be sapertor to countenancing bitter 
personal attaers which caatain venom to lieu of 
argument? If I difTer from Urasshopper on musical 
grounds by all means let us controvert each other 
by reasoning. But why sneh virulent personal 
attack and that too not openlv ^ Why does not 
Grasshopper disclose his name? Very soou a letter 
will be published in the press in which Pirndit 
Bhatkbande has expressed his poor opinion of the 
Bisbnupur style. It is against this style that we 
wage war— not against any personalities So why 
bring in personalities m such a respected journal 
as yours and that under a mask ? I have 
never attacked Gopeswar Babu personalty. 1 have 
onlv depreciated bis style. 

I will not reply to the challenge of the Grass- 
hopper of my musical ability becanse I cannot 
accept a cbailenge unless I know the identity as 
xceil as bonahdes of the man who throws down 
the gauntlet. Otherwise. I would easily show to him 
that I can sing diullan or Laht (thocigh Sn I cannot 
sing well) to the talas, madhyainan or arelhela If 
however Grasshopper” is sincerely open to 
convictioa 1 am agreeable to inviting turn to 
a musical demonstration as well as discn^ion 
which will be presided over by a roan like Bhat- 
kbande or Rat Bahadur Surendra Nath ifaiumdar 
(whom Rabindranath considers tc^day as the 
greatest living classical Bengali singer). But as 1 
am not quite sure whether Grasshopper wants 
simply to discredit me with insinnations and im- 
ptecatioD. I will try to prove that these are not 
true 

(1) ilist. as for my silence touching Doctorate 
of Music. It IS quite a few years when 1 first 


S ublicly proclaimed that I was not a doctor of 
Insic See our well-knewa controversy m the 
Foruard entitled 'Comments and Reflection on 
classical Indian Mnsic ' between me and Sj. 
Pramathaoatb Banerji-the musician against whoml 
Sarat Chandra took up his sarcastic pen in the 
R/iarai’^rs/ia (1 refer to this to show (hat the 
controversy is well known) In this letter I 
wrote 'First of all I must let Mr Bannerjt know 
that 1 am not a Doctor of Music 1 do not know 
why be has taken me for one.” If “Grasshopper” 
wants i can show him the whole letter. I have ita 
cutting stil) Then again in the Lucknow Dm- 
versity where I was given a reception by the 
stedentj and professors— a gathering of over loOi) 
people— I had mtenupted the President G M. 
Cbakravarti. the late Vice-Chancellor when he had 
referred to me as a Bachelor of Music. I can say 
with absolute honesty that 1 have never let such 
statements pass unchallanged or wanted to profit 
dishonourably therefrom. But surely one could 
not go on contradicting till doomsday if people 
would persist in calling me Doctor— my public 
declaiutioD notwithstanding ? 

Id) Secondly, as for ray conversation with 
Tagore entitf^ The huaction cl Woaaa’s 
Shakti", I beg to claim that it was published m the 
Vtshta-Bharali without my knowledge. Thus 1 
am not responsible for the omission of the preface 
which Tagore bad written at the head of the 
ongmat Bengali versiou. If anybody is responsible 
for this omissicn it is either Rabindranath or 
Surendianatb. editor of the Viskia Bharali Quarterly. 

I vouch for It that both will testify to this truth, 
la the preface of my book which wilE soon be 
publish^ in the West under the name "Among 
the Great” ccnfaininv my authorised mterviewa 
With Rolland, Russell. Tagore and Aurobindo you 
will see this acknowledgment made in the 
preface. This is now with Sri Aurobindo at 
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not yet been able rightly to envisage his 
troB greatness in the vast perspective of the 
ages ; for he will come gtadaally to his own, 
as one who was literally centuries before his 
time. What can be truly said is this, that 
the century that has now passed, since he 
founded the Brahnio Saniaj, has been full of 
new discovery. Yet it has in no way super- 
seded or made antiquated the central religious 
thoughts of Ram ^lobau Roy himself. Much 
rather is it literally true to say, that his 
ideas about universal religion were so 
premature that they are only now at last 
coming to be fully understood and appreciated. 
Men are thinking their own thoughts after 
biro, hardly realising that he had thought 
them out long ago. 

A. very interesting Ulnstration, — whic\ 
happened to me personally quite recently,— 
will serve to illustrate what I mean. 

I was staying with Dr. Barnes, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, whose . reputotion 
at Trinity College. Cambridge, as a mathe- 
matician and a man of science, is very high 
indeoi He is one of the few ‘modernists’ 
among the bishops in tho Church of England 
to-day, and as such has been bitterly attacked 
by those who bold what are called funda- 
mentalist doctrines about the Cbristlao 
religion. He has also been attacked by the 
High Church Anglicans at the same time. 

While coming over to France in the 
S. S Athos II from Colombo, I had read 
cavcfaUy hia book on Christiauity. What 
immediately struck me was the likeness of 
bis book on certain important subjects,— 
such as the magical theory of worship 
which ho unreservedly condemned, — with 
that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The very 
argnment against any uso of idolatry, or 
magic, that the Bishop uses, as savouring 
of magic, is virtually the same as that used a 
hundred years ago by the Raja 

Another test may be applied, which is a 
very severe one on books of religious contro- 
versy Usually, iu such controverslos, the 
writing about them dies a natural death 
along with the controversy itself. 
I have gone through ooo room after 
another, in the Cambridge University 
bbrary. where books of this kind are piled 
high and never disturbed from their shelves. 
The dispute itself has been long forgotten 
and the books are forgotten with it Bnl 

Uoy 8 English works, it has always bpen 
borne m upon mo. that what he has written 


is living still and can bo profitably read 
over and over again. For ho always went 
down to principles and carried out ms 
thinking work so thoroughly, that his words 
at© fresh and Uviug oven to-day. It is 
news that a collected edition of bis works 
is being published, ns a Centenary Memorial. 
Such a programme of revival of his wrifiugs 
ought to have heartiest sympathy and sup- 
port. 

Hero again, I am not speaking merely 
from heatsay, but from ray own practical 
experience. In the year 1917, when I was 
going out to Fiji alone, it happened that I 
had kept with me an old edition of his 
EngUsli works. These so absorbed ray 
iotacest, — in spite of the usual sea-sickness 
that I have on every voyage.— that not only 
did I read through the whole from beginning 
to end. but when I had finished, I actually 
went throngh most of his writings a second 
time on the same voyage, — a thing I rarely 
am able to do, oveu with a modern book, 
however interesting and important 

This article is in no sense intended to bn 
comprehensive. It' is written under great 
difficulty owing to lack of leisure. But it is 
Dot possible to conclude it without a reference 
to his cb.iracter and personality. These in 
many ways were as unique and outstanding 
as his thoughts and writings. He was a 
moral hero among men. 

The boy who, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, could dare to make alone on his own 
initiative a perilous journey across iuaccess- 
ible mountain ^ passes into Tibet, simply iu 
order to obtain first-hand [knowledge about 
another religion, while he was making a 
comparative study of the different religions 
of mankind, — such a boy is certainly a unique 
figure in bumau history. He ranks, even on 
that account alone, with the greatest names 
as a scientific explorer. Ho may truly be 
called the founder, iu our Modern Age, of 
the science of Comparative Religion. It 
must also be rememberod, that the idea of 
religious harmony, camo to him, not in the 
midst of an intellectual ferment surronnding 
him on every side, but rather in tho midst 
of a Brahmin Orthodoxy so confined that 
thero seemed hardly any escape from its 
bondage. f>ot only did this young boy leave 
his homo on this adventure, but ho was ablo 
afterwards to reconcile his orthodox father to 
what ho had dope, bringing him in the end 
to recognise his moral purpose and high 
endeavour. It has also to be rememberod. 
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that his persosal courage was so great that 
he went about lor many years in almost 
daily danger of death at the hands of (hose 
who bitterly resisted his reforming spirit 
and misinterpreted his motives. His courage 
never failed him, nor did his immediate 
forgiveness of personal injuries aver grow 
dim. He was ever large-hearted, charitable 
and generous in his thoughts and acUons. 


There is one pilgrimage I always wish 
to pay in England, whenever I return there 
from India. It is to the last earthly resting 
place ofthe mortal remains of Raja Bam Mohan 
Roy, — the one human being of modern 
times, who has done more than anyone 
else to reconcile East with West and West 
witn East. 


COMJIENT AND CHITIOISM 


l7^U4«£h‘on M intended for Ike eorreettOH of maeeurMtes^ errors of faef, clearly erroneous ixewt, 
mxsriprestntahons. ete., »n the ongirtal conlrxbuixons, and edxtonals published xn tk\s iteitew or in 
other papers enlieixtng tl. As larwtij opimans may reasonably be held on Ike same subject, this section 
« not meant for ainnj of such differences of opinion. As, ounng to the kindness of oitr numerous 
contributors, toe are abcays hard pressed for space, erxties are reguestea to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that to&iteier they urnie ts slrieily to the potnl Oenerally, no mttcism of reviews and notices 
of books « published. WnUrs are requeued not to tsxecd the limit of fite hundred words.— Ediioi, 
The ilodiern Avww. 1 


Mr. Dilip Eamar Roy on Musical Edu- 
cation in Bengal 

May I humbly sngsest (hat your paper at 
least should be superior to couatenancios bitter 
personal attacks which coatam venom id lieu of 
argument? If I differ from (irasshopper ou musical 
gioonds by all means let us co^ntrovert each other 
by leasonfag. But why such virulent personal 
attack and that too not openlv ’ \Vby does not 
Grasshopper disclose his name? Very soon a letter 
will be published m the press in which Pnndit 
Bhatkhande has expressed his poor opipion of the 
Bishnupur style. It is against this style that we 
wage war— not aerainst any personalities So why 
bring in personalities in such a respected journal 
as yours and that under a mask ? 1 have 
never attacked Gepeswar Babu personally. I have 
onlv depreciated his style. 

I will not reply to the challenge of the Grass- 
hopper of my musical ability because I cannot 
accept a challenge unless I know the identity as 
well as bonaSdes of the man who throws down 
the gauntlet. Otherwise, I would easily show to him 
that I can sing Multan orLalil (though £n I cannot 
sing well) to the talas, madhyaman or oreUitka. If 
however "Grasshopper” is sincerely open to 
coDvictiOQ I am agreeable to inviting him to 
a musical demonstration as well as discussion 
which will be presided over by a man like Bbat- 
kbande or Rai Bahadur Surendia Nath Alajumdar 
<\ibom Rabindranath considers today as the 
greatest living classical Bengali singer). But as 1 
am not quite sure whether Grasshopper wants 
simply to discredit me with insinnations and im- 
precation, 1 will try to prove that these are not 
true. 

(1) First, as for my silence touching Doctorate 
of Music. It IS quite a few years when 1 first 


publicly proclaimed that I was not a doctor of 
Music. See our well-known controversy m the 
Forward entitled 'Comments and Reflection on 
cl^ical Indian Music" between me and Sj. 
Praoathanath Banem-the musician against whom l 
Sarat Chandra took up his sarcastic pen , in the 
Bharalbarska (I refer to this to show that the 
controversy is well-known ) In this letter I 
wrote ‘First of all, I must let Mr Bannerji know 
that I am not a Doctor of Music. I do not know 
why he has taken me for one." If “Grasshopper" 
wants I can show him the whole letter. I have its 
cuttiog still Then again in the Lucknow Qm- 
versity where 1 was given a reception by the 
students and professors— a gathering of over 1500 
people— 1 bad interrupted the President G 31. 
Cbakravarti, the late Vice-Chancellor when he had 
referr^ to me as a Bachelor of Music. 1 can say 
with absolute honesty that 1 have never let such 
statements pass uncballanged or wanted to profit 
dishonourably therefrom. But surely one could 
not go on contradicting till doomsday if people 
would persist in calling me Doctor— my public 
declaration notwithstanding ? 

«i) Secondly, as for my conversation with 
Tagore entitled ‘The B unction of Woman’s 
Shaktt”, I beg to claim that it was pnblished in the 
Vtskia'Sharati without my tnowiedge. Thus I 
ain not responsible for the omission of the preface 
which Tagore had written at the head of the 
original Bengali versiou. If anybody is responsible 
for this omission it is either Rabindranath or 
Surendranath, editor of the Vtshva Bliarati ^larterly. 

I vouch for It that both will testify to this truth. 
In the preface of my book which will soon be 
pnbluhed m the .3Yest under the name ‘Among 
1*?^. cputainina my authorised interviews 
with Holland,, Russell, Tagore and Anrobindo you 
■will see this , acknowledgment made m the 
preface. This is now -with Sri A' " at 
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Pondicherry who is revisioK my report.. The 
■‘Grasshopper” can veri/y this if he writes to 
Anrobindo for the paragraph wherein I have 
admitted that this article was not written by me 
at all except for my questions therein. Surely, this 
should bo convincing as showing that this preface 
I wrote in August last before the accusation of 
Grasshopper. 

(3) Thirdly, I want to tnainUin that it was 
no snubbing that I had from Rolland. Ue simply 
took it amiss that I should have published his 
letters without authorisation and that with 
comments. I had apologised to him and he has 
been corresponding with me as affeclionalely as 
ever r^s will ho shown when I will shortly publish 
his last long letter (dat^ 22. 8. in wbi b he 
has corrected all my interviews. I can show this 
letter to Grasshopper if he really wants to be 
convinced. He will then prob.ably agree that my 
interview with Rolland on Vivekananda was 
simply raisreported at places. That is all. There 
.iro tlirco other reports which have needed very 
little revision as I ran show Grasshopper if he 
cornea to inspect Rolland’s marginal corrections 
wntli his own hand. It will taka too long to 
pxround where I dillercd from Rolland m music. 
RufDco it thcreforo to say Uiat it was not aneut 
KuroTiean music but apropos appreciation of 
Indian music, in tho W est. Thus I have never 
indu'ged in wise dissertations on European music; 
I had onlv expressed ray donbta whether Euronean 
musicians could Ixs quickly cmotionallv moved 
by our.high'Class llagn improvisations. Surely on 
this point I may well havo my doubts 1 

One last iipint, I havo never attacked Qopeswar 
Ilabu t^rsonally. R ig his Oishnupur stylo I am 
tip against I know even Una cannot but paia 
Uio adoilrcrs of that stylo now, but as 1 believe 
that if popnlo heard really good styles in music 
they would lose iheir admiration of litis lodifTerent 
style. I fltn for introdneing tho best stylo. That 
IS all. 1 do not see why this should anger 
Grasshopper so much 

,, l-fi yc end with a citation from a letter of 
rundit.Uhatkhaode (dated 3. lO- 28 from Bombav) 
which 13 extremely relevant parUcularly at this 
joncluro 


I. and was re.ad out the 14th September at the 
Rotanda njoetinc. . , 

But surelv such attempts on the part ot tue 
poet or of Pandit Bhatkhando do not mean tnai 
they bear a personal grudge against Gopeswar 
Baba? t> rr 

Diur Kumau Rot 


"Grasshopper’s” Rejoinder 

I fiave gone through Mr. D. K- Roy’s ansv^er 
to my letter a copy of which you so kindlv sent 
me. D. K. R, seems to bo more concerned over 
vindicating his own honour, which he believes hM 
been besmirched by my “personal attack” than wRli 
music and its teaching in Bengal. I shall therefore 
first of all take up this question of personal 
attack” and then proceed to other things. 

Tlio point at issue was the mnsical knowledge 
and fttill of Si. Gopeswar Banerjec. and Si. Dilip 
K. Roy was tho prindpal critic of G. B. ‘The 

{ iractico of music is a part ot culture and. it was 
or this reason, tiiat I attempted to put to test the 
musical and cuUnral pretentions of the critio D. Jt..R. 
II in the course of my examination of D. K R-’s cre- 
dentials, I have presumed to suggest that ho is not 
above narrow bias and intensive dislike or lovo, of per- 
sons as apain«t principles, it wasnot with a vie^ to 
lower D. K. R. the man in the public eye i but « 
arrive at a proper valuation of the critic D. lvv,v’ 
This was no “personal attack” iust as D. K. «• ,8 
attempt at discrediting 0. B. in every conceivable 
wav before tho public was no personal attack. 

P K. R. is very frank regarding his lack of 
of a Doctorate If he openly declares id a 
pape.r like the Modem Peciew that ho has never 
received any degree or diploma in music anywhere 
I have nothing more to say on the point. 

I am also glad to learn that he was not 
responsible for tho mistake in tho Star, which 
credited mm with tho autliorship of things written 
by Kabindnin.'iih Tagore. I hope that tho recent 
article on ‘Simplicity and Elaboration in Music” 
10 die Sroran number of tho risio-B/iarafi Quarterly 
IS really by himself and not a^aiii a mistake : for 
ir^ucnf mistakes react iniuriously on public 

, . D. K. it says that M. Rolland did not “snub” 
urn and that .he still has great alTectioa for D. K, 
U In mv opinion one can snub a person as well 
M have alTectiou for him.apdUiat oven such enfants 
Urnotes xs D. h. R. himself are sometimes 
oxtn^mcly lovable .persons. Rolland wrote about 
1 follows in the Prabiuldha Bharat of 

Juno 192^ 

I have . road in the February Prohuddha 
Ddip Kumar Roy has 
jmhjishcd awut mo—I am much dissatisQ^ with 
it—Uc allnbutcs to mo remarks entirely difTefcat 
Irom Uio^o which 1 nude. 

sen^nn^^.r^?? four glaring inisrcpre* 

scQuunu by U. K. K. coanocted with his views 
the Schopenhauer 
Service and other 
to feel snubbed after 
.ttftt and apologise for 
****\vS "‘.th such soasibilitcs. 

now como to music. stylo, Bhatkhando, etc. 
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I find that D. K. R.’a main Brievance affainat 
Goposwar Banopnea ia that hia songs and style 
are not liked by Hindustani siOBers and by 
lJhatkhande._ This does not convince us. Bengalees 
often IfliQ thines what men of other parts of India 
do not like and vice versa. This does not prove 
anvthinff about the eioellence Ihinas Bengalee 
or Hindustam. Secondly teaching of music has 
more to i!q with Rrammar than 'vith “style.” 
Qopcswar Baneriee’s punils do not (unfortunately 
for them) alwavs attain to his style. Some of 
them Bine quite like D. K. II. wlien they choose 
the path ol chean decorative variations and leave 
that of the erander syntheses found m the great 
Md their orpression in the difficult TaUis. 
By D K R’s own confession we learn that he 
cannot sing Snrnan nor in the mote difficult talas 
like Choulal. Tihaninr, Siirfacla, etc. I am of 
opinion that Dhmpail, is the soul of Indian 
music. A system m which there is no place for 
Dhrnpnti. as evidently will be any system 
which D K. n. instals. is as efTectiva in keening 
tlio spirit of our muaiq alive as any system 
of art instruction, whick scratches out drawing 
life study, nature study etc , and fills 

up the whole rnrriculuin with decorative 
dcBigniog only. I.lke hteratnro which lontams 
only lyrics, skits and sketches it will 
turn fts students into cultural Sorf^riders who 
after all do not rule the waies, as do the battle* 
ships, merchant men and suhniarinea. I believe 
D. K. It's choice of musical style is merely the 
outcome of that sunerb eclecticism of his 
which is ever outwanbboaod for tiodmg 
hts own nation's soul, collecting knick knacks 
from the surface of all cultures aoJ expecting to 
put life into his own national culture by polishing 
and adorntog its sutfaco onlv, leaving tho vitals 
to biVo care of themselves. Style is found in men s 
clothing, character in their soul We want our 
musical instruction to mould our musical 
chiracter and this Oopeswar Bannciiee can 
achieve much belter than anybody «Uo including 
SurendranathMazumdar the sreatc&t musical gemus 


of Bensal. yours etc. 

OrsB^hopper 

P. S. U K. K. bemoans 0. Ik’s ioabilitv to pro- 
nounce Hindi words correctly. Assuming this to bo 
true, we are not as'n.amci ot O Ti. ter fms )aiiiDg 
Bhatkhandj) in his letter published in the /hnrorJ 
says that if ho were to arrange musical mstruo 
tioa iu Bengal, be would allow the pupils to bo 
taught one or two Bengali songs. I hope I .shall 
die before I bear tho wonderful songs ot Rabiudra- 
nith or some other compo»er uiisproaounced by 
/ri'ifatfa/it 1 who will be teaching music m 
Bengal. 


m Modem Pevitw with reference to himself has 
wnttea a letter to Rabindranath. The poet had 
asked me to let you know his views on the 
matter which are as follows 

"My discussions with Sriman Dilip Kumar Roy 
were published m Probati in Bengali and in 
The VnuMihliarati Quarterly in English. I had 
to say in the prefatory remarks of the said article 
in fVobtisi that the language ot the article was 
entirely mine I loft ou^ that portion of my 
article in the English translation as irrelevant. For 
this reason the public might have thought that 
as the article contame<l the name of Mr. Dilip 
Kumar Roy. both tho Eoglish and Bengali versions 
of It were written by himself. But. Mr. Dilip 
Komar is not responsible for that idea of the 
readers )VTicn he would be publishing these 
articles in some peno.lical or in the book form, 
he would undoubtedly disclose their true authorship. 

“Sriiut Oopeswar lUadyopadhiaya unqncstion- 
ablv deserves to be regarded os tlie greatest 
musician of Bengal There is no reason to deny 
that he has acquired high prohuency by cuUiva - 
•D2 the iliodiistbani mu»ic for generations. I 
believe that ^rijiit Uliatakhande is second to none 
in his koowlcrlgeof the sucnco and tci.hmqoe of 
of Uusic I do nor however, approvo of it that anj 
other master *hoiild t«’ ified JciKfl stmpB' to 
show olT Bbalkhacde" 

Yours etc 

Amiya K. Chakravarty* 


Ft jawabarlal s Address at the 
Students Conference 

In your issue for Detober vou have been Rood 
enough to comment on my aadresi at the Beogal 
Studcais' Conferenco In one ot your quouticnB 
aslight but vital ciror biu crept m and you will 
permit me. 1 hoi>e. to’ correct it. bpcakisg of 
communism I said — 

“I do not propose to d >:u53 i* here but I wuh 
to tell you that though personally I do not agree 
with many of the melhoda of the communuU and 
I am by no means sure to what extent coramnnum 
consult present cochiuons lu India,! da'Dciieve 
ID communism as an ideal of soaetv. For 
essentially it is Socialism, and socialism I think 
is the only way if the world is to Cacapo 
disaster. 

Uy an unfortunate error I have l<en rcioiled 
in some pipers as haviog <giid that ~I do not 
believe 10 communism as an ideal of socjetv.’’ 

JaviasuuAL Xcunr 


A Lstter from Kabindianath 


the extract from a 


To 

The Editor, 
DeirSir, 

Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy 


1 reading the fcommoits original letter 




The liindusthan Association of America, 
isew York, and the Indian community of 
tho city gave a farewell picnic in honour 
of Miss Praxjam Tbakor, use, ma. (about 
whose academic distinctions we referred to 
in The 2fodern Reiicw for August) and Miss 
SvuiL Pramila Peters, ba., on the eve of 


the Hindusthan Association, Miss Tuakor 
being one of the Vice-Presidents. 
In the course of her special work 
in connection with training in rurat- 
edneation, Miss Trakor had to travel 
extensively in America. She was awarded 
by the Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 



Srimati T. Kanala Ivakshatnma 

•sity, Now York, one of the ilacy Scholarships 
M.S3 Pranjani Tlialor tt Institato. Prof. 

JJilUani U. Kilpatrick of the Columbia 

their dcpaitnro for India They have decided of the Department 'of uSqI sJSo 

up cduMtioiul works, parttcolarly highly of her attainments and character ^ 
m»I education, in Icdia. Both the ladies Mi-^, Pliers who comes from tho Isabella 
«ere among tho active members of Thoburo College ofTnckuo“ slSdied at 
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i^lss A. C> Kuriyaa 


the Lincola Uolrersit 7 ,Nebraska, receiTiughor 
u degree in Jane 1928 la her college work 
Miss Peters majored la educatioa. lo lodta 
fihe expects 4o derote herself to the village 
school organization 

MisS A. C. KuRiYaNi Di„ has recently 
been appointed a Barbour Scholar in the 
Unireisity of Machigan, li. S. A. She has 



done teaching work in Trarancors for two 
years and on her retoro from America she 
will be attached to the Post-graduate Depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Education 

B IsoiRAU'i^. BA, has prooeeded 
to Boglaod to qualify herself for the \i ed , 
degree of the Leeds Unirersity. 

SftlUATI T KaSIIvA LAkSlJAMlIV V K, 
(Mysore). ua (Loud.) of the Mysore 
Education Service has receutly been appoint- 
ed as au honorary professor in Jaya Tilak’s 
Anaoda College, Ceylon. She is also highly 
prohcient in music. 


GLEANIHGS 


The Tradition of False Face 

The mask is retiimlui; to our theater Fngene 
O’Neill seems to be obsessed with the fact that in 
life we are all hidden behind our masks and in two 
of his latest plays ihe mask is an important feature. 
The Illustncrii Zeiluno (Leiozia) recalls in an 
interestina article by Dr. Oeora Jacob Wolt. the 
Instonc use and abuse of the mask. For their 
hisli birth and connections we must, he insists, 
“ao back to the most ancient times and to the 
farthest zones” where we find these little objects 
given ‘‘something precious, something, in the 
nature of a religious colt, which endows tbeni 
with reason and a deei^r meaning” For 
"When the carefree Greeks celebrated Ihe 
feast of Dionysius, the great or rustic Dionysian 


feasts, at v,hich life and lust were more deeply 

e rated, they painted themselves with wine 
—a sort of war-pamt of joy. Later thev 
preferred the use of red lead : then thev covered 
their faces with vine leaves . still later they 
chose, in place of these, a covering of linen 
vnich was painted and had slits for the eyes and 
tooath. The linen, m turn, made way for leather 
whtcA was occasionally gilded. Finally, masks, 
the genesis of which we have before ns. were 
carved of wood, or they were formed of clay and 
baked. During the course of centuries actors indeed 
were tho real mummers of the Dionj'sians. and 
toeir masks had developed along two lines tragedy 
and comedy. For example, the double mask with the 
senoos. and the humorous, fanolike laughing face. 

' The Uomans placed the greatest emphasis oa 





THE 



Classic ai.T) IIedieval Masks 
(Left) Roman comedy mask, molded fiom a model 
found m excavations of a Roman pottery near 
Augsburtr. (Right) Devil mask used in the 
Perchten Dance, now in Salzburg Museum. 


I.j' " -w 

'"..C » 1','. 
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CAnsivAL Masks Used in Roitweil 
(LetO Fool with bells, (right) Feather John. The 
“Rido of the Fools” is still given during (he 
carnival season in RoUweil, Germany. 


FisnioNACLi: Ladt and Servant 
Masks for tho Japanese Z^o Dance. 

Through Oozzi and GoMoni, Venice became 
the center of tlie Commedia dcU arfe and the 
mask descended, from the stage to the people. 
One. ^anot rtnagfoe Venice in (ie throes of 
Mrmval without masks. At the same time 
me memory of paintings by Tiepolo, Longhi, and 
Guardi arise, with their rococo Venetians who 
appears so often with masks that one was forced 
to realize that, the Venetians and masks were 
losepai^ie. .This was .not only true of the merry 
^mml period, but it was also true in Venice 
01 the BGveoteenth and eighteenth centuries, at 
all times of the year.” 



Cir.MvAi. Masks Uam ra ■.VzrjiLsraLS Teiiile asd Doiojt Masks 

of '"'Se “trLi. ‘“fsi 
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temple magics, and the demon maska ' "lo Africa, 
in tae Far Ei$t, occasionally in Japan, 
in China, in , Siam, in the South Seas and 
in Central America the mask has been known and 
nsed from ancient times as it was known and 
ased in E<ypt.***And this proves a basic reason for 
the wearmz of all masks. Man wishes to be 
other than he is nsnally mijrhtier or more powerfnU 
•••The fundamental idea is this : escape from one- 
self to an imaginary individuality a sort of 
remcarnatioa here on earth all brought about by 
the small object which we place in front of onr 
teal face at carnival without giving so much as 
a single thought to the cultural meaning of the 
mask and the thousand years of its development” 


The End of the Mammals 

In Diseoienj (London), H. J. Massingham gives 
some startling facts to show how rapidly man is 
exterminating other forms of mammalian life, 
largely for commercial reasons "Wa have first 
of all to record the total disappearaoce of sneb 
animals and birds as the Bine Back, the Quagga. 
Barcbell'a Zebra, the Passenger Pigeon, the Great 
Ank. Steller’s Sea-cow. some of the great Land 
Tortoises, and other species of bird, mammal 
and reptile within the last bnndced ydars.—Deer 
WAS draared extinct all over the dry zone* of 
BarmSiAndthe once-common Swamp Deer was 
very scarce- The Indian Gazelle was redneed to 
a Ilka poverty of numbers by tbe method of 
driving the terrified animals into ravines with nets 
stretched across them- lu the once teeming country 
ct NepalTerahitisnow ‘extremely unusualto see any 



The white rhinoceros, the third largest land 
mammal living, seems doomed to speedy ex- 
tinction. Last year it was estimated that only 
one hundred and fifty specimens of this 
species remained. 


Aeer at all. The Pink-headed Duck is now extinct, 
while the Great Indian One-homed Rhinoceros only 
survives in a small district of Bntish Assam. 
...Lieutenant-Colonel Faunlhorpe concluded ttot 
•within a measurable spate of lime there will be 
practically no game (out«ide the Oovemment 
Porest Reserves) left ••• 


India.’ The *spi^ of 



Tire Nortiifr» SEA-ELEnuai 
This huge sea mammal, that once fregnented in 
great numbers the Califormau toast ia yearly 
becoming rarer 

civibzation’ is often Quoted as tbe inevitable 
cause for this improverisbment, whereas a consul- 
tation of data reveals that commerce is the real 
angel of Death. 


Brains— How Come? 

Uis better brain makes man supreme over the 
other animals. The gap is wide between 
him and bis nearest rival, there is a real 
problem here, the problem of how man got 
that way Tbe modern scientiQo answer is that 
man’s hands made his brains. It must be confessed 
that tbe earliest grandfather of them all, old 
Pilbecanlhrorns Erectus of Java, was an nn-lovely 
low-brow He was not an ape, oh no. but he 
certainly had the marks. In the scale of brains, 
be stood right between the ape below and our- 
selves above. With liands he handles things, 
examines them, does things to them. He always 
learns best by doing. He learned reality by doing, 
for It really works. Apply an idea and yon test 



Chimpanzee 


it If it is true, it works : if false, it tols. ,SIan 
got his truths that way. As he does his dome 
with his hands, he got bis truths through his 
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never more thia oiinor a?3=iti. if they have no 
bands to do their stuff. Brains \yithout nanus^ 
noVet amounted to much, so they did not 
Brains wiJh hands meant a lot, so they evolved 

As lone as we travelled on four feet, the bands 
were kept busy as feet and could not develop mw 
real hands. This held the brain, the partner, down 
too. Luckily for us. one of our ancestors maae 
last the right move. He climbed into the trees. 
That is how ao cot his hands. The bram followed. 

Some of the descendants grow big, much too 
heavy for tree life and so they took to the groana. 
In the trees they had acquired the semi-erect 
attitude which partially freed the hands and as- 
the free hands were too handy to lose, they 
became more and more erect. The tools of the 
hand relieved the heavy work of the jaws and 
the jaw grew smaller, The lower face receded, 
while tie growing brain-case bulged up-ward. 
Ifan became a higti-brow. 

—Evolution 



Ape-man 



Farming Under Paper 
We may grow all onr crops under paper before 
long, thinks Uilton Wright, who contributes an 



'Pk . . omos CROP 

1 “ .^he’ box on the left formed 
a hard .cake, through whic^i Iho onions had difficulty 
in forcing their way. Tlis onions on the right 
were planted under paper, whicii kept the 
moisture in the soil. 








Th, lu.un.a. on" C "cX"loIt 
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article 00 this sohject to The Sctenur^e American 
(New York). His conclusion is b'ssed on the 
success of this method in Hswmi. The piocappls 
srowers of that territory last year naid K>0<).u)0 
for paper _ under which to grow pineapples. The 
trrowers raise 30 per cent, more pineapples than 
they otherwise would— and there is a tremendous 
saviDfr in labor. He goes on: “On a sugar 
plantation near Honolulu, before the World 
War, Charles F. Eckart found it a stupendous 
task to keep down the weeds. “If only 
Eckart could find a mufcA that -would 
control the weeds permanently, be would be 
making a tremendous stride forward. At last he 
hit upon a tongh kind of paper. The sharp shoots 
of the young plants easily stabbed their war 
through, but the weeds were smothered. 
T^he idea grew. The use of black paper, it was 


found, raised the temperature of the soil. The 
activity of bacteria was increased. The moisture 
pettmned in the ground until it was absorbed by 
the plant roots instead of oemg wasted quickly by 
evaporation. Then, too, the paper preserved the 
original cultivation of the soil throughout the grow- 
ins period, “.tpplymg mulch paper to a crop area is 
simplicity itself. The paper comes in rolls— 150 or 
300 yards long, and in widths ot 18 and 36 inches. 
The farmer lays the roll down across one end of 
a row of cultivated soil and unrolls it to the other 
end over or between the beds. The paper is thus 
m direct surface contact with the beds. Where 
drill crops are to be planted a strip of two inches 
or less is left between successive strips. The paper 
IS auchored to the ground with stones, staples, or 
with dirt turned over the edges.” 



This great stone symbol ctf American- Chinese 
amity at Chafoo, China, with a -quaitette _Amencan 
sailors, bears the following inscription on its centre 
tablet (top)— Dedicated to and Erected in honour 
of the Citizens of the United States of America— 
Our Friends across the seas. Slay there be eternal 
peace between our two peoples-Lin Tze IIcDg— 
l^plember 1021. 


An Amsterdam View of the Kellogg Pact 
-which will be appreciated now. when 
the Anglo-French Naval Pact is said 
to haie "angered” Coolidge 
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We must hive absolute control of the body. 
\\ e must have absolute control of the mind. The 
mind is always in some sort of disturbance. Any- 
thiBK that comes along— any outside object, any 
slightest word that is said to us, any memory 
tloating up from the past— can throw the mmd 
into agitation, , even positive passion ; and m a 
moment all our high aims and intents are pot to 
rout. How can the Soul, the Highest, be per- 
ceived, when all these blurring mind-waves are 
continually obstructing our true vision 

To control these waves, we must control their 
fin6_ causes— the fine memones and impressions 
buried deep down in their subterranean labyrinths 
Patanjali, thirty hundred years ago, woried-five 
out a system of anyalysis and control of the subcon- 
scious, beside which modem psychoanalysis looks 
like a child’s primer. Its strength is in its linking 
of the spiritual, mental and emotional natures 
llodern psychoanalysis gives mental training 
without high spiritual aspiration It cleanses 
bat does not inspire. It gives no driving motive 
other than the well-being of the social group. 
Host religions, on the other hand, furnish plenty 
of inspiration and emotionat drive, but have no 
psychological techninue for wisely guiding or 
using the emotional force they rouse. They have 
one or t-vo ‘•hnkct formulas which they urge 
indiscriminately on individuals. 

*‘6e good" say all the religions "Be social 
says modern psychology. But why What I want 
13 to be happy. And now when they are all 
these instincts stronger than I am. clamoring for 
satisfaction. Toga links man's strongest desire 
(for greatest possible haziness) with bis highest 
religious aspiration (for Ood. the supreme state 
of coascionsness), and then furnishes him with a 

E ractical system of mental and spiritual training, 
y which to achieve the two in one. 

Thronah Pantanjah's system a man gets control 
of the body, control of the mind, control of the 
outside universe. When we have knowledge of 
a thing, fiill knowledge of it, we have control over 
it. By concentration, prolonged meditation on 
any object, we can get kno'A ledge of and control 
over that object. When all the rays of the mind 
are focussed, we see that object m full light. 


Education and the Nehru Committee 
Report 

TAe Educational Rn ieic for August 
obseives editorially : 

Amidst all the political excitement in which 
the Nehru Committee has drawn its lenort cf a 
tuluie consututioQ for Indio, embodjing Dominion 
status to the country, it has not forgotten the 
needs of education. There are two clause of the 
Declaration of Fundamental Rights to which »e 
should like to refer. Clause (y) runs : “kU 
citircns in the Commonwealth of Indu have the 
ri'*ht to free elementary education withont any 
distinction of cast or creed in the matter of admi^ 
sion into any educational institutica, mamtained 
or aided by the State, and such right shall be 
enforceable as soon as due arrangements shml 
have been made by competent aathonty. It wiU 


no longer be possible for Governments to ple.td’ 
want of funds in the spread of elementary educa- 
tion, nor can they take refuge behind the theoiy 
that the country is not ripe for the introduction 
of compulsion. Clause (xii) runs : ‘ No person 
attending any. school, receiving State aid or other 
public money, shall be compelled to attend the 
religious instructton that may be given in the 
school." The introduction of a conscience clause 
has been the subject of keeu controversy tor 
several decades in many provmoes, but it is now 
happily a settled fact at least m some of them, 
and we are glad the Nehru Committee is giving 
the weight of its support to the idea underlying 


Some Practical Projects 

Miss A B Van Doran writes in the October 
issue of the Xahonal Chnstian CouncU 
Renew. 

A complaint sometimes brought against the 
Project Method is that m many cases the projects 
introduced are artificul and in some cases useless. 
Successive classes build bouses which in turn have 
to be demolished to make way for the work of the 
next year. In some cai.es it may be possible to 
avoid these diScuIties by carrying on as proiecu 
the production of eciuipment really needed in 
school. In village schools, which are bare of 
furniture and eQuipmeot, why should not the 
project take the form of things actually needed for 
the carrying on of school activities^ 

Aa examples ol such projects, one mav mention 
the plans of a certain rural school in Burma. Ou 
Saturday morning the teacher and the older 
children cooperate in actually making the equip- 
ment that is necessary for the school. One morami; 
they worked at cutting paper for school notebooks 
and stitching these together, and were al.le to sell 
the product at half the bazaar price. The next 
Satui^y the village carpenter came and helped 
the boys to make a much-needed enpboard, m 
which books and equipment might be kept The 
first piMUcts in this ca«e will doubtless be some- 
what erode, compared with the more careful 
workmanship produced by Sloyd and other formal 
methods of teaching The mouve, however, is so 
real and compelling that the teacher may feel 
adored of arou-iug genuine interest and purpoio 
m the Ouldreu. and hence ol evoking an educa- 
tional value greater than that product by work 
luechanicalfy perfect but disconnected with the 
needs and life ol the school. This expenment Mas 
to bo foiluwed up by other attempts at necessary 
furniture. 

The same school plans to attempt the propara- 
lion of simple text-books for the teaenmg of 
reading and arithmetic to tlie lower das»es of the 
school. The teachers will plan easy lessens based 
on vtllage life, so that books will be rtliage-rather 
than (own-centred. The sums and sentences which 
the teachers produce will be copied neatly by the 
older children in their transcription period. Little 
lUnstrations will be added by the children who 
taka delight m drawing. Tne sheets will then be 
«ewed together and bound m an inexpensive cover. 
Thna they hope to produce text-books at almost 
no expense, and at the same time to provide 
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13 the most valuable asset. The objection that the 
Universities train more men for degrees than there 
are posts for them to occupy applies to other coun- 
tries besides India. We hear in Scotland of 
graduates making their hitieth unsuccessful appli- 
caUon for a po:>t. and of others who, recognising 
the conditions, make no attempt to secure employ- 
ment in their Honours snbiect. Sweden h^ 
recently established an organization to find work 
for its unemployed graduates, and a similar scheme 
has been pzoposed in Eagland. Nevertheless the 
University degree is steadily strengthening its 
position and, during the past 20 years, has beaten 
the technical college diploma out of the market. 


The Peace of the World 

la the September issue of ike Indian 
Review Mr. C. F. Andrews records some of 
the eQorts that have been made to bring 
about world peace by the big powers m 
Europe and ^sewbere and attempts to 
appraise their real value. The writer 
observes in oouluslou 

Uy own heart is as acre as everyone else’s 
when I lookout OQ Europe and the World today 
Pohtisiaus are triiliug Like , foolish ^senseless 
children they are playing with fire. No lesson 
seems to have been learnt no warmag appears to 
have gone home. The appeal is atiU to passion, 
not to reasons, to taomeatary excitement and 
applause, not to the eternal venties. Nevertheless, 
It is impossible to give way to despair We must 
learn and hope. We must strive on without 
thought of despair ^ 

I am writing this on beard a r rencu Steamer 
after a miserable bulfetinc in the monsoon waters. 
Day after day we seemed to make no progress • 
day alter day it was harder te hmd up ones head 
amid the miseries of sea-sickne&s. Yet here to-day the 
misery is past and calm waters cava been reached. 
The parable is easy to read. Humanity is tow id 
the trough of the monsoon seas, battered and 
tossed by the tempest. But we have only to beep 
our course straight and our hearts brave to come 
oUt dr'iaSi’ntto viiaim -v.dcirr- TiwriafiUJo 'uitf.af. 
rest. 


Universal Suffrage and India's 
Womanhood 

Referring to the legislation establishing 
anivarsa! suffrage in Britain Stri-Rhanna lor 
September observes editorially : 

The legislation establishing universal suffrage 
in Bntain comes into force from September 1. By 
virtue of this new Act, women will be entitfed to 
vote at the age of 2L on the same terms as men. 
Tho number of women who will reach m^onty 
on that date is calculated at 0I..I miiUona. This 
will bo a phenomenal windfall, over and above 
the millions of elder women idreody enfranchised. 
Thus the next elections \m 11 see a great stir at 
the polling booths. iThe long struggle of the 


British women has at last ended in vi toiy— ay 
alf struggle for freedom must, if carried on ”.,tli 
faith, determination aud self-sacnfice. 

Judging from the social revolution in Turkei 
and the awakening m India, the emancipation of 
the women of the East does not seem to have 
involved mneh noise and clatter. It is not that 
we have been without our pangs of struggle. 
Whether we have been spared unseemly wrangles 
by the chivalry of our men, or whether oar 
abhorreocs of scenes and dread of estrangement 
sustained our endurance, it is futile to discuss 
to-day. Time has not yet arrived to take a review 


bauie will rage, not round the employment 
bureaus or qualifving academies, but round the 
domestic hearth. We are not out to compete with 
men for livelihood or prohts, though we certainly 
claim the right to do so whenever necessary. 
Our vital need is freedom from the bondage of 
custom which exploit us for the selhsh mdulgence 
of mao It is m the home that we must assert 
our right to God’s sanshme and air. to knowledge 
and cultured loterconrse Above all, it is there 
that our will must prevail is forming life’s links 
and 10 determining hte's goal. 

It must be recorueJ. 10 justice to the present 
ccoerauoo of oeD, that they are realising in 
growipg numbers the iniquities of their foreruo- 
ners. and have taken an early opportuni^ to share 
with us their growing politico power. That power 
to us IS but a ineabs to an end. Men have made 
a mess of things everywhere. Probleme of commu- 
oal strife of criminal reform, of social evils, of 
labour and captul are all crying aloud for solution. 
It IS time ue tried our hand, not only at shaping 
our own lives, but also at setting our national 
bouse m order, and we ate determmed to do so 
with the help of this new poner 


India and Modern Thought 
Id the course of an illuminating article 
ID the New Era— a newly started monthly 
published from Madras, the Late Lord 
^(tunAi ua.'imss'siiU *fub vprurun ‘tnat there 
was a fubdameLtai basis in common to the 
spirit ID the East with that of the West, 
we read 

. The British Empire IS entering on a new sta".* 
mils development The prmaples recognised wd 
^Pted two ywra ago for tnat development 
express what is liteat m the new stage. Whew- 
OTCr a dominion h« reached a sufficient level m 
the pr^w of selt-govemment. it is now recog. 
auied that it has freedom to govern itself withmi 
mterfereace from London. It is oileTto it ?/! 
s^e from tne flrmsh Empire if "/a? 

to do sa The tnovoment has however fccea 
accompanied iiy another movement The dm- 
^nerally have shown that they att^ jz- 
pprtance for themselves to remaining wii.B lie 
tmpua on t^s of complete Iifc^r dA-ana 
this important to them froa tS iwa 
ot view of wealth and *■ \ commene* «-i 
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any ■western country to beat this, record of some 
of India’s ooorest and most iil^erate childj^D. 
of ■weavina and basVet-maWnB This honesty did notbegin withthoBntish rnlo. ins 


subject matter well adaoted to the needs of the 
children. 

Various types OI weaviuu auu xan* iiuuc»v> Ulu uut ucMilu - j-r- r— - 

may be utilised for the supply of school require- BnUsh only utilized the system they found before 
ments. A school in the Central Proyinces. where them. No doubt, I may he told western com.mcr- 
hetnn is plentiful, weaves mats on which the dal honesty is greater. It is, not- greater m all 
children sit, to protect themselves from the diill weatem countries, it is certainly great now m 
of the stone floor. In other places bamiioo, reed, Englaad and Germany if we regard relatively 
or grass mats can he woven for the same purpose, fixed prices and same quality as tests. But if we 
In Burmese schoolhouses each child needs a reed ate to tahe into account tho monstrous swindles .as 
mat before him to keep his pencils, seeds, sticks, perpetrated on the public by western countries 
etc., from dropping through the cracks .m the including England and Germ.any, such swindles 
bamboo floor. In India children will delight m .ns are caricatured in Tono Bungay, wo shall 
mating themselves baskets or paper boTCS in hesitate before praising the honesty of western 
■which to keep their pens, pencils, seeds and slicks, firms. Add to this tho fact that even in England 
Children in the higher classes in geography may there are sometimes different prices for different 
co-operate with their teachers in making sets of enstomera and that in Franco and Italy merchants 
maps for the wall. Ordinary globes are far too are as unscrupulous as in India, 
expensive to be bought for village schools. Quite If English and German merchants have recently 
a satisfactory substitute can be made by settiug an learnt to make goods correspond to sample and 
earthen pot on its month, and drawing in and then to charge each class of customers much the same 
colouring the continents and oceans. No school ^rice it is onlv intelligent sell-interest which makes 
need do without a globe when one can be produced them do so and not any passion for honesty, 
for four annas. Large relief maps of clay ^n be The atrocious lies indulged in by western diploma- 
made in a comer of a room and coloured with fists are further proofs that the west is not 
bazaar paints, or can be laid out in the plavgroond exactly fitted to teach anybody honesty, 
with the outlines indicated by lines of flowering if further proof were wanted to show tho 
plants of various colours. One school in South India colossal unfitness of the would-be teacher of 
walled its playground with a tow of. stones honesty the horrible, campaign of lies spread by 
alternately red-washed and white- washed in on^ both parties n the last War would be enough, 
twos, threos. etc . to provide a large and delightful The only serious argument which an English- 
meaus of learning aadition tables. A school that can bring is the comparative absence of 
cau.affo.rd coloured paper can produce fascinating corrupUon in England and its comparative pre- 
wall fnezes .of elophanW. camels, palm-trees. and senco in modern India. I must candidly admit 
other decorations belonging to their Indian environ- that there is less coirnplion in the inferior public 
menr. service and specially the constabulary in England 

— . than in the same cadres in India The greatest 

reason for this is the radiculously low pay of 
these people in India- The London constable gets 
more than fifty times the pay of bis Indian 
brother : even allowing for the difference in tho 
value of mosey aud tho cost of living this means 
that be is getting about three times tho pay. 
If we pay three times the present pay and enforce 
discipline we can get educated men of character 
■who will Bland comparison with the London con- 
stables So too with the low-paid clerks and 
other inferior servants. Given the same adequate 
vxv. I do not think that tho Indian will be 
behind nnv other race in honesty. The spoils 


Shoul the West Teach Honesty to 
India ? 

Mr. A. S. Panchflpakesi Ayyar, M. A. 
(Oxod) I. C. S, observes in iJie Garland: 

Some westerners have told us from time to 
time what wo have to learn from them. These 
include honesty, brotherliucss, morality in sexuid 
relations, real religion as opposed to snpcrsUUon. 
learning in the arts and sciences, courage, physical. 


mental and moral, kindness towards all living system .of America and its Periodical * prodigies of 


•creatures, the dignity of labour, a robust optimism 
and a will to reform the world. 


conuntion are unknown to India, I must also 
add that inferior government servants in Franco 
and Italy appear to be no better than their con- 
freres in this country. 


The writer then “dispassionately” examines 
these claims of tho West one by one. Begardiug 
Honesty we read • 

No one can seriously hold that -the West can 
teach honesty to tho East The village servants 
m India who are paid ten shillings six pence 
iicr month and get no pension arc entms'e^ with 
hundreds of ixmnds of Government money for being 
transported across wild jungles to the government 

tre^unc^ and rarely la Ihereacaso of defalcation. 

^,1 miserably paid postal runners Conference Mr. K. T Panl imk fnrih n 

;md postmen are entrusted every day with bon- fnr » hpttor nn.tfl.-cf j- ^ 
dredsot rnpe^ worth of money orders andwlue °P°erstanding of social service. 

parcel.3 and discharge their trust with an Concluaing tbe speaker observes : 


Niahkamya Karma 

In the course of bis learned presidential, 
address (published in the Toimg Ifen 
oA India at the Andbradesa Social Service 
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and BO it is. They also reckoned it as 
one of the resalar processes of discipline whereby 
the hnman sod) is perfected in its Ions pilerimase 
^ward God. Karma Yoga is classed with Bhakti 
Yoga and Qnana Yoga, and it is recommended that 
all the three processes be pursued. Bat the essence 
of the discipline is in the freedom from Seif. The 
supreme message was just on that poinL It is 
^ there that a distinction was made; not any Karina 
hut Nishkamya Karma : the whole of the heart so 
filled with love that there is no room for Self. 
Not, for the nlesnre or profit of one's self or one's 
family or one’s social Kronp or one’s sect or T^tgioa 
or even one's nation, but in pare human sympathy 
to, which it is constrained by a relentless coa* 
science ehonld the heart instiactirely feel in onison 
with snfferiog wherever it is fonnd and the hand 
and tile foot the whole body and mind must hasten to 
do acts of relief. It is only such sponleneily, snch 
sustained eontinuity. such freedomfrom eyerycorro- 
sion of S<»lf which ^serves to be called service. 
That is Nishkamva Karma. That and that alone 
can constitute to be a form of Yoga. Mark what 
onr great Poet says:— 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of 
beads 1 Whom does thon worship ia Ibis lonely 
dark comer of a temple with doors all shot? Open 
tbtne eyes and see thy God is not before tbce ' 

He 18 there where the tiller is tillmg the hard 
gronod and where the pitb*maker is breaking the 
Rtonei. He is with them in sun and shower, and 
His garment is covered with dost. Pot off thy 
holy resntle and even like Him come down on the 
da«ty soil I 

Dallvcrance ? Where is this deliverance to be 
foani ? Oar Ulster Himself has jovfnli/ taken 
upon Him the bonds of creation : Ue is bound 
with os all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside 
thy flowers and incense. What harm is there if 
thy clothes become tatteied and stained ? Meet 
Uim and stand by Bim in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow. 


Litigation 

We read in Harmony, 

The three cmshiag evils that India today groans 
under, are landlordism,, nsnry, and litigation. Uf 
these three, litigation is the most to be deplored, 
for thrangh it, our men of light and leading are 
leading a vampire life, fattening on the fnuts of 
the honest labour of a famished peasantry, who. 
in civilized countries, are immune from every 
burden. Oalv tlie other day, Mr, Chorchill, jd 
placing the Kaglish Budget before the llonse of 
Commons, said, “agncaltural production was to 
be permanently and completely relieved of all 
rates.'’ And onr Hindu patriots of the Swaraj 
party have not felt ashamed to perpetrate the 
bloodies* ''' T-T,r.o«n.. in fhn n,n,» nf 


u.wudmst massacre of Innocents, m the b_ „ 
amending the Bengal Tenanev Act I Alas, 
tion is making the hfe-candle of inaias body 
vohliQue to burn at both ends, impovenshing the 
wealth-prodneers at one end. and., demoralising 
our intelligentsia on the oilier, breeding, in place 
of the amity, which prevailed fifty years ,a^ as 
we can ourselves testily.- breeding mmual icalonsy 


aod hatred all round, dividing mm from man. 
ch^ from class, causing "a solution of coatinuity.” 
and want of natioaal cohesion, in our caste- 
divided body poliiique. 

The best intellects of the civilized world, are 
leaving no stone unturned, for, increasing the 
wealth of their country aod in combination with 
the capitalists of the coaatry, they are fiading 
work on a living wage, for their working prole- 
tariat The best intellects as well as the csp.italists 
of India on the other hand, are busy in the 
spoliabon of those who prodace food for them, and 
for ns all t U it not like children snckias the 
blood of their mothers, instead of their milk ? 
O what monsters are we transforming ourselves 
into, by litigation ' Oar schools and colleges, which 
onght to train onr bnddmg youth to become the 
honest prodacers of food and wealth, are b.ecome 
nnrseries for the training of tha yonth. in the 
nefarions arts of "snppressio veri” and ‘‘snggestlo 
falsi.” (or is not liligation to-day become the true 
staple food-crop for our educated classes. 


Academy of Mask at Traraucore 
The Scholar observes editorially : 

Travancoro deserves to be copgratnlated on 
its decision to establish an Academy of Music. 
The objects as outlined at the prelimioary meeting, 
which was held recently fo Tnveadrum are tlie 
layipg down of definite lines on which Indian 
music deserves to be developed, establishment 
of a Unsic Librarv. publication of standard works 
in Mosic. and the establishment of training 
schools for ansio in the State. Bnt we do not 
see why music should not also form part of the 
cnrriculatD of teaching in all schools, made if 
necessary optional instead of compulsory, to suit 
the tastes of the unhappy few, if any, who could 
not constitationally feel the ennobling effect of 
it. Many of the yonng boys of the school, 
uodonbtedly possess not merely tha car for music, 
bnt also the capacity to give practical expression 
>0 it provided they, are given opportunities to 
develop in this direction. Bat their development 
is left to be acquired by their own exertions, 
clandestinely practised in out of . the way places 
as (boogb It was an improper thmg to do so. 
Their aiowledge. therefore, is bound to be 
imperfect and crude like so many of our profes- 
sional bhagavathars, who practise the art more for 
their tiveiihood than for art’s sake. The edncatio- 
nai authonties own it to them to help.such.of the 
pnpils as have an inborn aptitude for it to improve 
Uiemselves in this direction. 


Buddhism and Hinduism 
Sj. T. L. Taswani writes in the Ralpala 
that he does not regard “Buddhism as a 
revolt against Hindu Idealism.” We are further 
told : 

Buddhism was not a rebel ,of Hinduism, .The 
Bnddha came to renew the Religion of the Rishis. 
like them he realised the spritual value of com- 
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manion with Nature. “Hera are trees”, he would ^**^*^A^*j^* ^inca^ 1921 

say to his disciples at the end • of his discourse. onmft doflnito results which are 

“go and think it outl” The Rishis were not ‘I some n 

ascetics; nor was the Buddha. Dls “Middle Path’ J^nSLiSlSs Vo XV N^^^^ , 

avoided extremes at once of asceticism and self* {nvcstieatious and 

od. The colour complexes are not nxea in ^ 
particular part of any or^an. (2) The factor that 
produces the colour exists in some, part of tne 
parent plants either visible or invisible, wbica 
effbcts the expression of colour wn^ suimoia 

factor corabinatlona occur by cross-fertilisation. 

Like the Rishis Buddha recognised the value of (3) The factora for purple, pink, 
iapa.'^a but rejected the ascetic theory and the red. black, white and green are mdependent oi 
— 1 = V..,.. each other and so is the actual shading of each 


Arnold, he said to her ;— 

Wiser than wisdom is thy simple lore 

Grow thou, flower I 

Thou who hast worshipped me, I worship theel 
Excellent heart I I learned unknowingly 
As the dove which llielh home : by love. 


ascetm method ; for wisdom is born of reason and 
restraint, not torture of the Physical body. Speak- 
ing to a disciple. Buddha referred to the rigorous 
ascetic pract’(x« of the early period of his quest 
and fhcic fcaitleasnasa in. the following words.'— 

“I used to go about naked, heedless of conven- 
tion. I had declined to beg rnv food. I refused 
food brought to me. Nor did I accept alms., L 
partook of nourishment once a day. then onca in 
two davs, then once in 7 days. I took the vow to 
keep standing. When I lay down to rest it was 
with thorns upon my sides. The accumulated duft 
of vearn gathered on ray body. I was in a wood* 
land Place.— in solitude and seeing anybody I Aed 
from grove to grove, from thicket to thicket, from 
glen to glen, from hill to hiU,— so that lie might 
pot know me, nor X him. I lived In a dark and 
dreadfni wood.— a fearsome forest,— burmog in 
summer sun, frozen in winter’a cold. I sat oak^ 
far in th>> f'lrost-depths. In a place of graves I laid 
me down unon on a heap of cracking bonea. Yet 
bv thio mi^thod. with all theso painful practices I 
did not attain to Knowledge and to Noble Wisdom 
X was not ooaie.” 

The more one studies Hinduism and Buddhism 
the lena do they, at thmr best, seem to stand apart. 
Uinduiam lo iu great periods, has been a ^nami- 
cal r<>l<g on emnhasiaiog the value atonco of action 
and self-reliance. The message of the Buddha, as 1 


one as light or deep colour. (4) Gonorally, colour- 
ed factors are dominant over non-colonred ones. 
Purple is dominant over green or white red over 
white, green or yellow o/er hrova, and black over 
green or yellow. 


India and the World 

Mr. P. R. Singarachari contributes a paper 
under the caption “India t Her Function in 
Bcouomv of Races” in the Soptembet issue • 
of the Humanist from which wo give the 
extract below : 

Now, after a lapse of nesrlv thirteen hundred 
years since, llatshavardhana, India, under (he rule 
pi the British race, is once more one country and 
18 well connected with all the countries of a world 
wider than over known or reached. Already 
India’s doctrines are percolating in dilferent 
dirwtion? through several agencies founded by 
leaders like Itaja Ram Mohan Roy, Swaml Vivoka- 
uanda. Dr- Taeore and Dr. Bose. Others thero 
are in the land oven now livinir. like Gandhi, 
whose merits are not known either because of 


have n'p‘’ar^ly sabmitted, is notaret^rf%m thoir owness to us or because of the polftical 
life bnt a calf to noble living, “Play the man P '^ich some of their activities seem to have 

said Buddha. And again :-*'Come, rouse thyself !” “keo. Thero are many more still, , not generally 


I again :-‘'Come, rouse thyself !” 

Colour Inheritance in Rica 

We road in liural India : 

Awnrg the workers on rice in India, Hector 
and Parnell have, devoted suffleient time to the 
study of the inheritance of character in rice. They 
Btudica the eficcla of natural crops-feitilsation 
resniiing from tho cultivation, side by side, of a 
large nnmjxT of different varieties. In their work 
on cm*<i-fertilKatipa both Hector and Parnell 
'if'!"'”* "'•I' M ■»»“? 
diff>.rpnt vaneuea With their respective colour 
^mbinations cxhibiUog in various parts of the 

"Sir ha4' SiS 


to tho Quveinment of Assam 


and Messrs S- N. 


koowD, but who are all men, good an^ tme in 
their own ways. Even the Government, on certain 
occajuons, feels compelled to send out India’s 
children as ambassadms of peace to foreign lands. 

to the League of Nations. Persons 
liko mo Rt. Hon bio Srinivasa Sastri are sent as 
preachers of, peace to ,lhe different parts of tlie 
untisb r,mpiro. Indias Universities also aro 
sending put their professors and scholars to lecture 
on Indias acblovements before the cultured bodies 
of the world. 

Thus, even in the 20lb eenfury, India has 
begun to disehargo her function in the economy 
of i^jjs, which she , discharged in the past. Her 
work ,18 one of preaching the Absolute ; and thereby 
.Ml an,, openness of heart, a free and 
A’bich aro essential to 
produce a Brotherhood, of Humanity which overv 
®'’ory race very much 
desires, but which any one hacked by commorcial 
SaSlt to M&c?' •'”■'“"”*1 POWSSiOM flnds 
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Wealth 

Dr. E. Asirvatham says in the Indian 
Hdutaior : 

From tbe moTal and religions standpoinl no one 
oirns -wealth. He simply ou?m it. It is a troth for 
which the trustee must render a faithful accoont 
to his Maker. For every penny that a mao spends 
upon himself, he must be able to show that it is 
absolutely necessary for bis maximum effldenc^ 
as a member of society and that it cannot prodoco 
a greater good elsewhera 


Sadhana and mundane Duties 
Tbft loUowiug iro-ro Iho “S^iitUuiV 

Talks of Swami Brahmananda” of the Ram' 
ktishua Hath, and pabUshed in fhe Fcdaiifa 
Keshari for October, well repays perusal by 
every social worker : 

JW»«pfe Maharaj, while engaged in the Relief 
work. I have to labonr very hard all the day long: 

1 .have little or no ooportnnity to carry on my 
aplntnal .practices : I find no time at all : so I do 
not feel inclined to do such work. 

tfu-ami:— Bat have yon to work like that 
althroogh ? 

Z?:-~No Sit, for the firet tew days only- 
S. .'—Then, why do yon complain that yon And 
no time 7 It Is the ordinary worldling who is often 
heard to gramble is this 'strain— that eecniar duties 
stand In the way of spiritnal practices. Sneb 
Airasy argument, my boy. doea not befit yon. a 
Sadbn ; yon have the power of Brahmacbaiya 
(absolute continence) in yon ; you must carry on. 
both spiritnal practices and mundane duties simol'' 
taneously. My idea is that yon do not possess any 
strong desire at heart for spiritual exerosea ; yoo 
only like to pass your time in vain works, in toss 
and merriment ; and your plea of shortness of 
time is Qothmg bat a lame excose. la Relief 
Operation the first few days may be a very busy 
time for you and 1 fnlly appreciate it : but Ibis 
state of things does not continue for long. 'What 
do you do then ? Why do von not carry on your 
Sadhana at that rime ? Don’t vou feel ashamed 
to complain m this wise ? Fie on thee to 
grnmble 1 

Those who are really inclined towards Sadhana 
do perform it under ail orcumstances : only they 
do it more intensely whenever and wherever the 
opportnnity is more favourable. Gut those who 
always complain of isconviences of time and place 
can never do any progress in their life : they 
wonder about like a ’vagabond" and spend their 
precious time in vain." 


Vaya to the. House of Mayurbbani. The munifi- 
cence of Rajah Emshnachandra Bhunj Deo gave 
shape to the dream of Mr. Ravenshaw and the 
College owed its very existence to that act of 
noble-minded generosity, Maharajah Fomachandra 
only followed the tradition of his ancestora when 
he gave more than a lakh of rupees for an electrio 
installation in the College which makes the study 
of higher courses of Science possible and adds to 
the comfort and convenience of thousands of 
students who flock year after year to the only 
College of Orissa. Daring the short time that he 
was on the Oadi of Mayuibhanj, he gave away 
large snms in charity and the fine hall ot the 
Utkal Sahitya Samsj would have remained incom- 
plete if he bad not taken the matter m hand. 

Maharaja Pumachandra was endowed with all 

S e noble qualities which made his father so great 
s waa aa oi ate tight type, c,®Ani and 

dignified and yet approachable to the meanest of 
his subjects who had any matter which, he thought 
<-jaimed bis personal attention. He had set up a 
judicial Comnultee as a final Court of appeal, m 
Maynrbbani and he was contemplatuig a legislative 
chamber where bis subjects could have a voice in 
framing the Jaws by which they would be governed. 
Be had given local self-government to the .people 
of Baripada who had their own Municipality to 
manage the affairs of their own towa In this way 
he endeared himself to everyone who camem 
touch -with him and we are indeed eorry that 
death claimed him for its own so early m life. 


Citrous Fruits 


M. HasUpgs. Director, Physical Cultare 
Food Research Laboratory, US.A, advocates 
the use of citrous fruits in place of Drugs in 
Srahmacharya for October : 


In citrous fruits we have a real medicine 
brewed by air and sunshine inst^d of in an 
apothecary shop. Orange juice will prevent or 
cure the dread disease of scurvey: lemonaua 
(swetened lemon juice) is most a excellent remedy 
for colds; grape-frmt will prevent or check 
influenza. Any of these citrons fruits— for they 
are all similar in nature and effe.cts— form remedial 
treatments for many ills; they aid in the digestion 
of other foods, prevent naus^ build resistance 
to invading germs, prepare a patient ilo witbstaod 
the shock of ether, even check tooth decay, ana 
sisrve as skin lotions. 


Green Leaves or “Protective Foods” 


The Late Maharajah of Mayuibhanj 
The Jtavenshaio College Magaiino pays 
the following well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of Lt. Pumachandra Bhanja Deo, 
Maharajah of Maynrbhani : 

Our Collofte is very greatly indebted in varions 


Dr. H. C. ilankel, u. d-, writes in ihe. 
Oriental Walckinmiand Herald of Health for 
October; 

The green leafy vegetables in their raw state 
fonn one of the most important food sources for 
vitamins and for this reason they are called 
**l)iotective foods.” 
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The dietary practises iir India are very larjicly 
of a nature makinir it impossible to obtain the 
■vitamins necessary for (irowtb and health. This is 
conspicuously so in Central and Southern India. 
Like'n'ise the diet of most Europeans in India is 
defective ia these respects and account for mucli 
ill health that is usually blamed on cllmato or hard 
■work. 

For convenience in checking your daily dietary 
I have arranged an outline of vitamins known as 
A. B. C. D. & E. giving the functions performed 
by each in maintaining balanced nutntion \ the 
result of a deficiency in quantity, and tho pnnd- 
pal food sources of each. 

These substances are so minuto, rcpresenlmi; 
about five to six parts in 10,000, that they ate 
difficult to separate or demonstrate. Their prescoco 
or absence from auy class of food subataoco is 
ascertained mainly from observable effects of that 
particular food when experimentally led to 
animals. . . 

The matter of greatest importance is that many 
chronic invalids, who find little relief from medical 
treatment, are such because their food does not 
provide ine full complement of the five essential 
vitamins. These minute food factors easily occupy 
a place of first importance in food requirements. 

^ Titawk a 

This vitamin is very essential to the. ebUd. It 
maintains normal development and resistance to 
infectioDs in children and adults. 

Deficiency of this vitamin in the diet results in 
eye trouble, retarded growth, loss of weight. lack 
of Intciest, susceptibility to infections aoa respira* 
tory diseases. 

Ibod Source of FtVatni'n .d.— Whole milk, butter 
cream, cheese, codliver oil, fresh green vegetables, 
tomatoes, carrots, sweet potatoes, green peas, 
VnAMUf B 

This vitamin is necessary for the maiatenaaco 
of life and health at all ages. Deficiency results 
in loss of appetite, retarded growth, serious diges- 
tive and nutritional disorders, dlarth<»a and mucous 
colitis, constipation, ben-beti, neurotic. 

Food Source of Vitamin B.— All green vegetable 
tissues, tomatoes, root-vegetables, fruity nuts, whole 
cereals, yeast. Internal organs of animal^ but not 
■ ■'iwls. 


ViTAins C 

Deficiency of this vitamin produces pyorrhoea. 
’ of teeth, ulcerations of stomach and bowelg. 


P(M>r digestion, undcr-nounshment, bleeding from 
mucous membranes, reddish skin eruptions. 

Food Source of Vitamin C—Lemons. oraijges, 

E omclo, tomatoes, cabbage, lottuco, spinach, Igrcen 
cans, green peas, turnips, sprouted Secds. Internal 
organs of animals fed on green foods. 


VlTAMIX D 


This vitamin prevents and cures rickets and 
other forms of mineral roalnutriUon, 

Deficiency in a child’s diet results in-defoipiity 
and bone diseaso with anemia and undernourish- 
ment. 

With adults the symptoms are those of acid 
autointoxication frequently torminating in rheuma- 
tism, neurotic, diabetes and Bright’s disease. 


Food iSoHrctf of Vitamin D.— Ultra-violet encc- 
Iral rays. Vitamin Dis absoibcd by the blood When 
the skin is exposed to the sun and rays from a 
quartz mercury vapour geneialor. Also foods ex- 
posed to such rays absorb and retain vitamin D 
It is also found in some specimens of codifvcr 
oil. egg yolk and milk, but not always. 

The only reliable source is spectral rays. 


VirAsny B 

Prevents and relieves sterility in both sexes 

Food Source of Viiamtn F,— Lettuce, meat, 
whole wh^t. wheat cerm, rolled oats, large quffi 
ties of milk, dried alfalfa grass. 

Lt. Osl. B. McCarrison F. R. C. P., in renorttnir 
the results of detaiied nufrilional Btuay*^^”tha 
sectioas of India, con® 
tiest Indian dietary is one which 
•tel l'’ .'"Me.wbeat, {ala) Bprmled eram, tS ft 

f Sods liat iho who!, -wliml 
IB of heher MtiitiYe value thm Thole S 




Tarkisb Women as Pioneers 

‘A Western Woman Resident in Turkey’ 
gires a glimpse oi the manjsidcd activities 
of the Tnrkish people and the emancipated 
•womanhood of Turkey in International 
Revmu of Missions, Begins the writer: 

Turkey to-day is a land of contrasts. In no 
areas are these contrasts more marked than in the 
life of ita women. On the thud anniversary of the 
croclamation of the Turkish Bepnblic. October 
20th. 1026. the Oorenior of Coostantioopie gave « 
hall in the histono bnildiog known as the Soblime 
Porte, and most of those present were Turks. 
Everythise bat the place was of the twentieth 
centory. The Torkish women wore Parisian gowns, 
had robbed hair and. danced the Cbatleston to 
jazz played by American Negroes. On tbe same 
night, the President of tbe Republic gave a ball at 
AsROia at which so man was received unless 
accompanied by a lady. This was to bring Turkish 
women pot of their harems. Ooiside these ball* 
room windows ancient, Anatolian ox-carts were 
ecioeaking loodly along tbe dnsty road, their oxen 
led by patient peasant women in baggy troosers 
and tignt-fittioe jackets with veils over their beads 
absolutely nntouched by the western world within. 

To some this may appear to be 'Europeani- 
zation with a vengeance.’ Ent it is instiuclive 
to read tbe record of the Republic— its 
rapid bat steady progress, especially in 
ameliorating tbe conditions of tbe Turkish 
women. 

On October 291b, 1923, the Turkish Bepnblio 
was proclaimed. Then began a senes of amazing 
transformations benefiting women even more than 
men. The Koranic law, the Shenah. proved too 
andneated to direct a modem state. After vainly 
trying to reform it. the Grand National Assembly 
adopted in Mo the civil cods of Switzerland, the 
penal code of Italy and tbs commercial code of 
Germany. These went into effect October 1st. 

^^^he civil code abolishes polygamy, already out 
ol favour m Turkey except among the peasants, 
where a man needs many women to work m bis 
fields Turkish girls used to marry men selected 
bv their families, and a brido did not see her 
v.^band till be lifted her veil after the marriage. 
Rven at the solemn religions ceremony, the niyto 
bride and groom were not present; being lepi^t- 
pd bv two proxies who took the vows for them. 
No women could attend the nipw. At the tfajrtiw. 
or wedding reception, men and women, were in 
separate roomj. A man could divorce bia wife by 


nierely saving three times. T divorce you.’ She 
hnd DO rroress. The new code prescribes a simple 
civil marrmga and gwes equal divorce rights to 
hosbana and wife. Divorce may be granted only 
after a period, of three months. Under tho new 
regime there is social freedom among young people 
aod love matches arc frequent 

A powerful factor m bnugiDg about these legal 
reforms was a women’s organization m Constanti- 
“The Society for the Defence of the jRighta 
of Women.’ Delegations of these Turkish women 
tpe most enlightened in the country, visit^ Angora 
afld bniught sooh pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ijjent that a number of important reforms were 
ipade even before tbe new code was adopted' 

Tbe Government has greatly encouraged women 
Iff come out of ibeir seclusion and to mix with 
ipeo. Harem curtains keeping women apart in 
trams, bcais and other public places have been 
rsmeved. In large cities most women have dis* 
called the tkorshof, replacing it by moderen dress 
aoa a veil like a toque, wound daintily around the 
head bat never over the face. Some wear hats. 
The changes are coming far more slowly in in- 
terior towns, depending on local conditions. Home 
life also is being ipfluenced and improved by tbe 
new education. Women stud? western books and 
piagariDCs oo bome-makisg Aluch credit is due 
to Turkish women for having been able to adapt 
themselves to the rapid transformation with dignity 
jod energy, rvitbout indulging in much excess. 
jJaoy of them feel their new responsibility aod 
opportunity to work for their country. They haTO 
f, number of welfare societies doing useful work. 
The Red Crescent is now carrying on industrial 
^ork and teaching poor girls to copy the beautiful 
old Turkish embrouJeries. Tbe Green Crescent, 
Iprgelv composed of women, is working for tem- 
rerance. Other organizations maintain baby clmics 
aud care for orphan children in homes ana orpha- 
Blip*’®' 

The most encouraging indication of the develop- 
ipent of women is the widespread interest in 
education. Tbe Government, realizing that the 
lower schools are entirely inadequate in number 
gfld methods, has increased and improved its 
normal schools, especially for girls. Normal 
ctudenta pay no tuition fees, but must serve tbe 
(Joveniment for a term of years after graduation. 

The Government has employed for the last 
ihxvo years an American teacher of household arts 
iff a girls’ lycee and m the Stamboul Normal 
Hcbool. This IS a new and iropoitant subject m 
^rkey. The Stamboul University, entirely 
nrkisfa, now occupying tbe large building former- 
ly used by the Ministry of War, has opened all 
]ls courses to women. The faculties most popular 
among women are medicine aid law. In tbe 
tpedical school alone are enrolled four hundred and 
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kjuiiiu jiuffcisu Kirji iiavo gouu lu r^unjvu uuu w ,n.ui»w ^,1 

Atncnca for furUicr study ; a few liava raado out a .sinslo .ojuntry in Ihiropo wlicro a 
successful lecture tours ia western lands. Chnstun civilirillon exists. Uo added «ut wo 

fi.. . j , f I , u \ tryioir ilio impossible In offerioB to save we 

ihcro 13 more demand for hfRher ednea- iadividosl. yet Ic.iviDir the social structure tvwm. 

41 !»..* IK-U^ fA;.:. t xi 'r«.v_i„..ll TTnItivI Suites 


Bishop Francis J. M. Connell of Iho United 
admitted that ho camo from a nation whicn i3 
in some respects paBan, whicli subscn.bcs to wo 
doctrine of militarism and has given itself oyM 
to the pursuit of wealth. Tho report of WO 
Committco on Indestrial Problems declare^ 

“Wo acknowlcdgo with sliamo and reRrot 
lemab education. Tatter has not neclected J'" 

“• it docs out of an economic order dominated almost 

In addition to many classes in physical tra5mn« tho profit motive, have not .been 

tho department o! health education conducts 5“ffla?ntly scnsilivo of theso Mpccfs of Wo 
special normal courses for leaders who Icai^ CbnsUaa mesMRo as to mitiBato Iho.cvila advanc- 
gymnastic and healthful recreation in tho lo^l we industnilization has brought . in its tram. 


tioD of tho girls in India than before. But. 
we are afraid, fow of them go in foz modical 
edneatioD, though perhaps It is more im- 
perativo for them to get if. Again the health 
of tho school-going girl has been a matter 
of great concern to all of oar advocates of 


schcols aud orphanages. This teaching, new in 
TurVey, baa been so successful that the Minister 
of Education has scenred Swedish teachers to 
give physical training to men and women 
Btndeots in Wo government normal schools. At 
the y.W.C.A. summer camp on tho Sea of Marmora 

u..... I...,.........! 


and wo bclicvo that our failuro in this respect 
has tcon a positivo hindranco — perhaps tho gravest 
of such hindrances— to (ho power and extension 
of missionary enterpriso.” 


The Christian roprosontativos of tho de- 
pressed DalionaUlics of the world, wo 
read, openly aired tlioir griovancos against 
tho Cbristiaa Western nations: 

“Drilishers and lodiaos. North AmcricanB 
and Filipmos, Japanese and Koreans. African 
_ and American negroes with Southern whites, 
were among ihcso groups which worked out 
Tft* 4 i« «/.i. ev.« special ways for tho Christian forces to lead In 

Let us not fight shy of the word Eoro- ahohslung hatreds and rivalries oiistont botwoea 
peanization’ if that implies such healthy theso groups. The Ehilipplno delegation invited 
enlightenment. — a _ 


hundreds of girls have discovered the'.joya of out 
door life and learned to love nature. Swimming 
and life-saving play an important part. Last sun - 
mer three camp girls, oue a Turk, rescued a man 
whose boat bad capsized and who could not 
swim. Four girls— a Turk, a Greek and two 
Armenians— swam the Bosphorus, an unheard 
of feat for girls of Turkey. 


the .North Araerican Christians to send a oom- 
roismon to Iho islands to study tho growing pre- 
judice gainst the United States because of the 
iQUemndeoco nuesUon, since, as Dean Bocobo of 
the National yniverBity said ; 'Bacial conflict 
wtween America and my country has made tho 
Fhilippmo islands one of tho sorest spots in tho 
world. 

, "The British were told that revolution was 
pouna to Mma in India unless conditions were 


Christianity to End Bacial Hatred 

At the Jerusalem Conferenco CbrisUaos the 
world over flocked to discuss among others 

the questions of racial hatred, indostrial — — m muia uniesa conaiunns wers 

problems, rights of minotiUes, eto. Mr Samnel changed. The Koreans pointed out to the Japanese 
Gay Inman in giving on account of the • 9 Pt of eight heads of departments 

^oceedings in the pages of the Current Japanese. 

S tolhafaoe":; 

•Ti, exploitations by Foreiim 

n>. • War was fought by so-called 4 *° ®™eh as to make it impossible 

Christian nations, who were sending missionarieB r«LP • ® ourselves until tho death-grip of 

ifnhw Theso same ‘ChrisUM upon the throat of the nation 

wd?®/, shipped their munitions and fire- Soath African negro pointed out 

same boat on which they sent their fniS ® Great Power to 

"®®'i this very exploitation of the ii™ ^bereeight-nmth of tho nativess 

ilio ®® appeared at times to be using Iw communities, a law providing that 


ai* on hio V ecoDomio pressure to 

ar on nis Lhurch because of its nrotpst iiramst 
eiatenenboa of the Daited StatS m 
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Man and His Mind 

Dr. Sigmand Frend, mach bated and mach 
worshipped, arrests contemporary thought Iq 
a sober discussion of bis latest wort 'The Futare 
of an IllusioD,’ 77ie Japan JVeel-lt/ CAronMe 
giros an instracttTa explanation and estimate 
of bis ideas and theories in the following: 

At the age of seTenty^two Dr. S'lRcnnad Frend 
IS following with as great a zest as eyertha probicn 
of the human mind. Ills hypotheses are open to a 
groat deal of dispute. Uii interpretation of dreams 
seems to many who hare stndied the subject coo 
of the most absurd and nnscientiflo ventaros erer 
undertaken: and as regards the “libido." the 'censor 
and other technicalities of the Frendian method 
some of his closest associates arrive at different 
interpretations. Indeed, not only do Jung and 
Adler each havo their own distinct schools, but 
there is a tendency for each psychoanalyst to 
branch out for himself in new discoveries. That 
in itaelt is rather enconrasing except for one thing 
while it indicates independence of mind, which is 
the msst Taloable thing mscientido investigation, it 
also suggests that there is a great deal of hypotbc* 
SIS and not too much fact Uypotheses are not 
always acceptable bocanse they embrace a large 
namher of facta t acmctimes their comptehen* 
sivonosa arises from their looseness of etmetnre and 
vagueness of Moteof. It was porliaps inovitalle 
that atneo Veeud found so much in the hnsua.mind 
which hvl come down from remote periods, bo 
should discover cootirination of his theories in the 
boiiois and practices of ptimiUro people, and his 
Thfen aai Tabu marked a now phase not only In 
psychology bat also in anthropology. Indeod. it 
has tiad a somewhat disastrous elToct on aothro* 
poiogy, suggesting to sketchy invcsiig-itors easy 
explanations foe ail manner of things. The funda- 
mcntal orrorofsoeking psychoanalytic confirmabona 
in tho doings ol pnuutwe. people seems to be m 
the (act that theso primitives are. alter i^h very 
mucli like ourselves and are by no means noso* 
pbisticated. while the cooditicna to which Freud 
refers tho dark places in our minds were those of 
infinitely long aga _ 

is .W wotA iw ihesssss «w 

cultural bond4 and tho possibility of dispensing 
with them. To many readers of psychoanalytic 
literature it must havo seemed as though tho 
Frendian theory was that all evils arise from tho 
repression of natural instinct, and there has been a 
tendency^ largely assisted by this literature, to 
discover in every kind ol concupismnee a laodaMe 
self-realisation and self-expression- The task of the 
psychoanalyst, of coutsa, lies in a ditfcront direction 
that of oxplaoatlou rather than encoumgemeat to 
express insuncts instead of repressing them : 
though many pooplo who have tried to understand 
the theory havo been soma what mystifi*! as to 
how a neurotic patient .could gua ramfort and 
consolation from tho explanation that his distress 
of mind was merely the result of a suppres^ 
desire to murder his father. Commaaal.uw 
rcQUirea a great deal ol sapprossion of instiKl» 
and Freud points oat that it is remarkable toat. 
little as men are able to ia illation, toey 

should yet feel as a heavy burden tha soenn^ 
that cnltara or avilisauca expects of them— such 


a buMen that every individual is virtually an 
enemy of caltnre. which is nevertheless ost<*nstbly 
an object of universal human conceru. Culture 
most oa defended a^amst tha inlividual, and Its 
organisaUnn, its institutions and its laws, are all 
directed to this end ; they aim not only at esta- 
blishing a certain distribution of property, but also 
at msmtainiag it. in fact, they must profact 
against tha hostile impnlses of miakind everything 
that csntnbutos to the conquest of nature and the 
producUou of wealth. 

Such a description of civilisation and its obti- 
gatioQs indicates a ntionally conservative attitnda 
of mind, and would suggest to any ardent Comm- 
nuist some doubts of the aualiHcations of Freud 
as a toacher. lie goes on to discuss religion as 
tha fulhlment of a human need. 


Next Quarter Century ia Africa. 

W© road in The Xew Ilepublie (Sepf. 5) 

. Dr. R- L Buell, of tha Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of the United States, is one of the world's 
chief autboritlfw on the treatment of tbs natives of 
Africa bvtbe Ruropcan powers. Speaking the other 
day at the William>towo Institute of Polities, ha 
declared Uiat the next qiurtcr-century will see in 
that contiaent either “>i great inter-racial war or a 
great etpenment in inter-raciaJ cooperation." lie 
desenbod the bad elTccts which European exnloita- 
tioQ has bad upon the natives in the past Homes 
have been broLro op, dtsoaso increasod, and virtual 
anarchy created by the policy of moving large 
bodies nf men away from their native villages to 
work. Death raics ha\o run as high as bd or lOO 
per I. 000 per annum, as compared to a normal rata 
of 10 or Id. in parts of Africa tha native popula- 
tion IS declmmg. On the other hand, he sees hopo 
for the (nture in the new policy of some of the 
powers, which are boginning to footer education and 
eanitation. are restoring the natives to their homes 
and seeking to develop appropnate industnal occu- 
pstione for them. The hope for the futare hes in 
creating small forms, where the natives can stay 
on their owp land and live in their own way. The 
record of Europe In Afrlu bis been about os Llack 
as It conid fe. and it is cAeensg to know that there 
are oven glimmers of eomething better in sight. 


Tha Eight of Self-Defence 
J7i4 iri^urrrr informs os under the above 
espUon : 

Profesisor II. Damley Naylor has drawn attention 
ia The Hinehe'^Ur Quirdun to one or two points 
that should be token into ccns.derarion in 
connei^oa with the aboiiuoa o! war. N.»tion3. 
for ins’aaoQ, in rc^cremg the inalicnalie nght 
of self-defence and of ;uiriiu far themselves 
whoa self-defence is jujUnable, are claiming 
privileges which are not perm.tted to the 
ocdiiuzy citiaea. i, r- there is no '‘right’’ of self 
defence i! the police are at hoid; aai in the 
ab^eBce of the police, the defender mu^t lastjfr 
hU accon before a conit. Now, if the law were 
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fifty \7omen,llntty of whom frradnated this year. 
Medical ersuHates are required like teachers lo 
practise for a few years in needy interior towns, 
boino, Turkish sirh havo gone to Europe and 
Amenca lor further study ; a few liavo made 
successful lecture tours in western lands. 

There is more demand for higher cdoca- 
tioQ of the girls in India than before. Out» 
we are afraid, few of them go in for medical 
education, though perhaps It is moro im* 
perative for them to got it. Again Iho health 
of the school-going girl has been a matter 
of great concern to ail of our adrocates of 
female education. Turkey has not neglected 
it: 

In addition to many classes in physical traioiog 
the department ol bcaltli education condocta 
special normal conrscs for leaders who teach 
gymnastic and healthful recreation in the local 
schools and orphanages. This teaching, new in 
Tnikey, has been so successful that the Ministcc 
of Edneation has secured Sw'cdish teachers to 
give physical training to men and women 
stndents in the government normal schools. At 
the T.W.C.A. summer camp on tho Sea of Marmora 
hundreds o! girls have discovered tho'joys of out* 
door life and learned to love nature. S^wtmmiog 
and life-saving play an important part. Last sun • 
mer three camp girls, one a Turk, rescued a man 
whose boat had capsized and who could sot 
swim. . Four girls— a Turk, a Greek and two 
Armenians— swam the Bosphorus, au unheard 
of feat for girls of Turkey. 

Let us not Sgbt shy of the word 'Boro* 
peanization’ if that implies such healthy 
enlightenment. 


Christianity to End Racial Hatred 

At the Jerusalem Conference Christians the 
world over flocked to discuss among others 
the questions of racial hatred, industrial 
problems, rights of minorities, etc. Mr. Samuel 
Gay Inman in giving on account of the 
proceedings in the pages of the Current 
history holds up a mirror to the face of 
t^oristianuy as he says : 

Phrielian was fought by so-called 

to sending missioBaiics 

nations^ r?ffpn ^cv“ • ^^®®® 'ChtiS 

ship^ped Iheir munitions and fire- 
water on the same boat on which thev ispnt Hia,.. 

SoS “ w^tama ol peaceful pen^ 

tia/'iS” besinninB-ol Ha conference 

owe the uSt iKeLdtarerS"*/ "'■S 

and tie Christian refiSo“?a on? 

™ not acceptable ‘"So!? T “"tti 

Department „1 fcomie.“- oT“”!SaS 


nniversUy said on tho first d.iy that ha 
could not sliaro tho complacency of tboso wno 
talk aliout all tlio go^ ihinga wo have to ^ cr 
to backward peoples when wo could not poini 
out a slnglo country in Europe where a 
Cbristiau civilization exists. Ho added that wo 
are trying ibo impossible in offering to save me 
Individual, yet leaving tho social atnicturo 
Bishop Francis J. IL Connell of tho United Stales 
admitted that ho c.amQ from a nation wnicn is 
ia £omo rospccts pagan, whicli subscribes to tiio 
doctrine of militarism and has given itself oyer 
to tho pursuit of wealth. Tho report of tho 
Committco on Industrial Problems declarer 
“Wo acknowledgo with shamo and reject 
that tho churches both in Europe and America, 
.and tho Missionary enterpriso itself, coming as 
it docs out of an economic order dominated almost 
ontirely by tho profit motive, havo not been 
sufficiently sensitivo of theso aspects of tho 
Christian messago as to mitigato the evils advono- 
ing industrialization lias brought in its train, 
and wo beliovo that our fsiluro in this respect 
has been a positivo hindranco— -perhaps tho gravest 
ot such hindrances— to tho power and extension 
of missionary enterprisa” 

The Christian representatives of the de- 
pressed nationalities of the world, wo 
read, openly aired thoir grievances against 
the Christian Western nations : 

‘‘Britlsbcrs and Indians. North Americans 
and Filipinos, Japanese and Koreans. African 
and American negroes with Sonthem whites, 
were among these groups which worked opt 
special, ways for ibo Christian forces to lead in 
atohshing hatreds and rivalries existent between 
these groups. The Philippine delegation invited 
the North American Christians to send a com- 
mission to , the islands lo study tho growing pre- 
judice against the United States because of the 
inaependeace nuestion. since, as Dean Bocobo of 
the Mational University said : 'Racial conflict 
between America and my country has made tho 
^hu ijipiao islands ono of tho sorest spots in tho 

, Urilish were told that revolution was 

bpunu to coma in India unless conditions were 
cbaagM. The Koreans pointed out to tho Japanese 
ueleples that out of eight heads of departments 
*“ Korean Government seven .were Japanese, 
01 18,451 government employees only 
♦k • -nr™. Koreans. The Chineso delegates told 
weir West^, friends that exploitations by Foreign 
lowers in China are such as to make it impossible 
lor us to revive ourselves until the death-grip of 
foreign imperialism upon the throat of the nation 
13 remo'TCd. A South African negro pointed out 
now unchristian it was for a Great Power to 
foist on a country, whereeight-ninth of the nativess 
no immunities. , a law providing that 

M per cent, of the land is for the foreigners and 
natives. An ArgenUne 
interests of tho 
iufai nn brought economic pressure to 

ai its protest against 
the inteivenbon of the United States m Nicaraaua. 
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Man and Hia Mind 

Dr. Sigmand Freed, mneh hated and mach 
vrorshipped, arrests contemporary thoaght la 
a sober discussion of his latest work 'The Folnre 
of an Illosion,’ Japan Wetkly Chronich 
gives an instrncUve explanation and estimate 
of his ideas and theories in the following: 

. At the age of soventy^two Dr. Siiciniiad Frend 
13 following with as great a zost as ever the problern 
of the human mind. His hypotheses are open to a 
great deal of dispute. His interpretation of dreams 
seems to many who have studied the subject one 
of the most aosurd and nnscientitlQ ventures ever 
undertaken: and as regardsthe "libido/* the "censor 
and other ^tcchuicatiCiea of the Freudian method 
some of his closest associates arrive at diirerent 
interpretations. Indeed, not only do Jung and 
Adler each have their own distinct schools, but 
there is a tendency for each psychoanalyst to 
branch out for himself in now discoveries. That 
In lUeli is rather encourasiog except for one thing 
while It indicates indopendeoce of mind, which is 
tho most valuable thing m scientific invcstlgatioo. it 
also snggosts that there is a great deal of hypothe- 
sis and not too mneh fact Hypotheses are not 
always acceptable booaase they embrace a large 
number of facts ; sometimes their comprehen- 
BtvoQoss arhes from their looseness of structure and 
vagueness of content. It was perhaps incTitablo 
that since Freud found so much la the human mind 
which h.id come down from remote periods, bo 
should dlanovcr coohrmation of his theories to the 
hnheU and practices of pnmitivo people, and bis 
Ttitfn anl Tabu marked a new phase not only In 
psychology but also in anthropology. lodeod. it 
Las hod a somewhat disastrous effoct on anthro- 
pology, suggesting to sketchy inrosUgitors easy 
explanations for all manner of things. The funds- 
mental orrotofsoeking psychoanolyuo confirmations 
in tho doings of piiaiitivo. people aeoms to bo on 
tho Fact that those primitives are, after alL very 
much like outsclres and aro by no means nuso- 
phisUcated, whilo the conditions to which Freud 
refers tho dork places in our miuds wero those of 
infinitely long aga , _ „ , 

In his latest work, Pr. bread discnsscs onr 
cultural bonds and tho possibibty of dispensing 
with them. To many readers of psychoanalytic 
htersturo it mu»t bavo seemed as though tho 
Freudian theory was that all evils ariso from tho 
repression of natuiul Instinct, and there bos been a 
tendency^ largely asaivted by this literature, to 
discover in every kind ol ccncupisennce a laodaMo 
sell-r^isatlon and self-oxprcssioa. The task of tho 
psychoanalyst, ol course, licsia adifforcnt direetioa 
that of explaoatlou rather than encouragement to 
express instincts instead ol repre^imj them * 
though tmony people who have tried to understood 
tho thtjory have bwn soma what mystified as to 
how a neurotic patient could gain comfort nod 
consolation from tho explanation that hu d^tiess 
of mind was merely the result of a suppress^ 
dcsiro to murder hU father. . Commaaol. uw 
reouires a great deal ol suppression ol lasUact* 
and Freud pomts oat that it is. remixkablo t^. 
little as men aro able to exist in isoliUoa. they 
should yet feel as a heavy burden the saenfloM 
that culiara or ciTiiisatica expects ol them— snea 


a harden that evoiy individual is virtaally an 
enemy of culture, which is nevertheless 03t<-nsibly 
an obioct of universal haman concern. Culturo 
most 00 defended against tho individual, and ita 
organisation, its inatitutions and its laws, aro all 
diroctod to this end : they aim not only at esta- 
blishing a certain distribution of property, but also 
at mamtaining it, in fact, they must prefect 
agunst the hostila impulses of mankind everything 
that ontnbutos to the coniiuest of nature and tho 
prodnctioa of wealth. 

Such a description of civilisation and its obli- 
gations indicates n ritioaally conservative attitude 
of nund, and would surgest to any ardent Cemm- 
Qoist some doubts of the oualitications of Freud 
as a teacher. Ho goes on to discuss religion as 
tho fuflilmeat of a human need. 


Next Qiurtdr Century iu Africa. 

Wo read in The New Republic (Sepf. 6.) 

. Dr. R. L. ftuell. of the Foreign Tolicy Associa- 
tion of tho Unitoa States, is one of tho world's 
chief aulboritl(\s on the irentmtint of the natives of 
Africa by the Koropean po« ers. Speaking the other 
day at the Willumstown Institute of Politics, ho 
doclarcd that the next quarter-century wdl see in 
that continent either "a great inter-racial war or a 
great experimcpt in lotcr-racial cooperation.” Ho 
desenbod tho bad etlects which European exnloita- 
tion has had upon the naiivcs lo tbs oast Homes 
bavo been broken up, disease incrcasod, and virtual 
anarchy created by the policy of moving largo 
bodies of men away from their native villages to 
work. Death rates have ran as high as bJ or 1(M 
per 1. Odd per aanom, as compared to a normal rata 
of 10 or 1.’, to parts of Africa the native papula- 
tion IS declining. On the other band, ho sees hopo 
tor the future m the new policy of Eomo of tiio 
powers, which are bojdnning to foster education aud 
sanitation, sre restoring tho natives to their homes 
and seeking to develop appropnato indostrul occu- 
pations for tbem. The hopo for the future hes m 
creation smalt forms, where tho natives can stay 
oa tboir own Und and livo in their own way. The 
roc«^ of Europe In Africa hu been about as black 
m it could be; and it is cheering to know that thero 
ate even glimmers of something better m sight. 


Ths Bight of Self-Defence 
Tba Inquirer informs as under tho aboro 
caption : 

Profo<sor IL D.irnley Naylor has drawn attention 
ia 77 m ilwehe^ler Gmrdun to one or two pomts 
that should bo token into censidention in 
conuectioa with tho aboliuoa ol war. Nations, 
for insUace, in reserving tho inalicnaila rgijt 
of solf-defenco and of juiging In the.mselves 
when self-defenca Is jusUfiable. aro da.ming 
privti^s wtoch aro not perm.ttid to tha 
otdJury citizen, i. e, thero is M “nght” of self 
*fband; and. in tha 


defeiPM it tho poI.ee ara 
abiieaoa of the ' ‘ 

his actioa befera 


I of the police. th“ defender rsostjash/y 
oa befera a ccert Now. if tha law 
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established that nations cannot exercise the 
of individual self-defence if the protection tor 
■which the League of Nations mates itself responsi- 
ble is available; and if any nation transgressinR 
this nnderstandiOK had to justify its action before 
the Council or International Court of Jnstice, should 
we not feel that the general secnrlty was much 
more adequately safeguarded than at present ? It 
is worth thinking out. 


Grime in Chicago 

'A Resident of the Windly City Relieves 
His Mind’ thus in 27ie Kew Rejmhlio (Aug, 
29.) on this subject: 

Chicago has always been famous for slaughter. 
Philosophic vegetarians will maintain ,that 
there is a direct connection between shedding 
the blood of dumb animals and of human beings— 
a connection avmbolized by the story of C.iin 
and Abel— in which case we should attribute Oie 
prevalence of major crimes of violenca in Chi^o 
to an atmosphere recking with the blood of hogs 
and beeves. Interesting as , such . psychological 
BpecoUtlons may. be, it is the social, rather than 
the physical environment, which alTords the most 
nlansible explanation of the, praemmeqe© of the 
mty in this, as in so many other lines of endeavor. 
Vor Chicago has socialized crime to a .greater 
lilenl than , other Uree commumlies-haa 
taaiStrialitcd it and domesticated it, made it a 
rSniiod adinnet to business and mots than 
an occasional feature of home life. 

Years ago I knew a detective sergeant on the 
Chicago 'police force by the name of Mike 
nftw He was of a speculative turn of mind 
which fitted him for his special assignment as 
head of the anarchist squad. Dorr wm in belief 
himself an anarchist, and I suspected .that hi3 
theories which seemed to me subverBive. bore 
the mark of an agent provocateur. Dorr did 
his official job of suppression perfectly, however, 
with a minimum of toughne.s3 and coosiderable 
humor. Dorr used to explain that crime was 
an evidence and a product of civilization, an 
aperitif and a condiment for the monotonous 
diet of life, without which society would get 
too bored .to eat Of course, the healthiest, 
cleanest crime was to be found in pioneering 
conditions; bnt as tho great open spaces filled 
up. such commnnities as Tombstone and 
Poker Plats settled into lethargy, and crime, 
like other large functions of modern life, tended 
to become urban. It was the chief and most 
important doty of the police to provide crime. 
Cnme was a luxury. Dorr used to say. and 
society which demanded it could well-aflord 
to pay the price. 

Crime therefore is only a way of escape 
from tho dull monotony of life for some 
people of jaded taste. Who knows if libell- 
ing tho eastern people is not another way 
of escape for some others [of independent 
means? 


Getting the most out of your . 

Motor Car 

Tho following useful advico is givea 
by tho Pacific World Commerce to tho motor- 
car owners : 

.Tha following list of tho most frequent wuses 
of tira blow-outs . was compilod by a national 
automobile association- . , 

Driving tho car several blocks on a flit t‘fo- , 
Driving over a brick or rock road at bigli 8p(^- 
Driving across a hole in the pavement at nign 
speed. , 

Driving on street car tracks. 

Striking the street curb at a sharp angle. 

Driving with tires andennflsted, even as little as 

^^PmSfins a tire against tho curb when driving 
against it . ... 

Unless avoided, these practices may result m 
aerions tire troubles. While they may not produce 
fractures that show at once in tha rubber, they 
tend to break underlying cords and pave the way 
for future trouble . . , - 

Every motorist should carry a few spares in 
his car. Uere arc some of tha useful ones most 
frequently used : Extra bulbs for the headlights 
omtot always to be carried. A few dry colls may 
be invaluable in emergency, Two or three pairs 
of pliera instead of the customary one. should be 
included in the tool kit. .Spare tiro valves and 
a band pump for omergcncies will be mends in 
need on occasion. 

Wben the last “spare” has gone bad or it is 
impossible to find a good tube, the car can be 
driven considerablo distance through the use of 
sevemi yards of ropo twisted around the rim of 
the wheel. 

To. run far on the bare rim will dent it and 
.bend .it so .badly that it will be impossible to restore 
•t to. Its original shape. The rope stunt can be 
applira to wood and wire wheels, but not on disk 
wheels. 


Labour Group mind their own Housing 

Monthly Labour Review of D. S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics tells us in the following 
words of tho ‘Housing Activities of Labour 
Groups 

The .provision of housing accommodations for 
trMc-unionista has thus far received comparatively 
liUte attention from labor organizations. 

however, a nnmber of organizations 
promot^ by trade unions for financing the coustmo- 
n honios by their members. Of these the 
Burau of Labor Statistics has data for seven. 

exUtenco since 

® one since 1924, two since 

.00? 'was organized just 
♦lilSa fin'* building and loan associa- 

d^llia^ financed the construction of at least 411 

«nif°»^2^5nn»^°^“'“^?3been able to determine 
only two onions have undertaken toe actual cons- 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


of dweUmsj for their memSera Thew are 
uMtherb^M of L^’OTnUre Risiaeera aoi the 
Amili;iiiiteil Clothia^W jrkert. Tna ooeratioa of 
the fiirmpr have b9*Q in t*io ■levelop'n®nt of a t»>wn 
m fctondi. coaatractina d'tj’h*! d'elliasti. mi’olr. 
ihose of the u»ter have baea la the rontru'tioa 
of apartmeat biildio^s ta the citv of Na^r York, 
la nfithar matioce, hisvever. it iha purchate of 
awellinsca coifned to tnaob^ra of the anna which 
hit aadortaken the houtin^ wort 

lo additioa to_ the^e stnctlr notoa uodartakioca. a 
nonaiBir oro;act :a New York Citf is beia^ carnof 
oa hv a ffroap of trada-aaiaaistt from a oamber ol 
trades. 

oravlel themaelvet with qaarters throaih 
their oriraa’zafioa. taa icaaote o* iheae amoa* 
TOasfracted Aoirtmeat hoaaea ia New Yirk Cit? 
have eoaa farther aad are hllioq their other needs 
coop>ralivcly, btiviaamilt ice, etectricify. itroccnes, 
raeau. etc, tallectively. aod providina soch other 
t®^tarea as library, kiadenrirtea, nuraery. medical 
?k 5®'’*;** eymininm, pUysrooads. etc, 

that formmq a more or less seifcooUineJ, coomaoity 
Qt apratmeot dwellers. 


Tbd iTfsten'es of Bird Ui^ratioQ 
The aooaal migratloo of birds is beiroo 
ia oar cftanUy now, and iCr. Arthar De C. 
SowerUy’s instraciive cootribatioo under the 
abiva oiptioo in The China Jou'iiil «tU bo 
of interest to maaf. Says the writer: 

An interoatin* nhaae nf bird m'eratioa is the 
diaUiir' covered bv birds la thf'/ ]oarn»y« to 
and from lh»ir braed'oc hainta. We have b“Co 
that in vome caaea the j luraey from breedioq 
ttroand to winter resort 5* very am*ll, a few miles 
at rasat This is very dilTereol from the tr«»men* 
dons distances civ.*rel by soma h'rla. The PdiBn 
{{011.^0 pliver. for iastiQce. breeds la Alaska and 
winters lo Snih-eaitern Asia. Aaalralia. end even 
as far as the Low Archipalasio in the Smthero 
Pa^ifi^ havine takao a course alons the biat 
pTjfft VrOT. toTTriafn Vne 'A a'rary 
and Northern Aaitralia a d's'ance of over lO.'KW 
miles. Another iinm‘’n3f lliitht is that ot the 
Arniie tern which luerillv spans the globe It 
hrr^s along the coasts ol North east Canada and 
Greenland and winters in the antra die not far from 
the 80th ptrallel of latuade. traversing a distanno 
of UOOO miles twno every year. . Amongst the 
greatest single “hops” made by any birds are made 
by certain golden oiovers which Jly from noutherq 
Alaska to the [lawanaa Islands, a distance of 
240) miles- This means continunns fl'ght for at 
least thirty hours, and there is no chance of a 
rest or food on the wav. Golden plovers >1)30 liy 
fmraN’va Sana to Sooth America, 2,b00 milM 
ID one flight, and thi*. as far as is known, ia the 
longest single flight made by any bird. 


A thcog^ that hslpi tj comnlicate the subject 
aoi attko it difO’ult tn etpliin h»w birda hul 
lhair way from their winter rciorts to their breed- 
ing groanda fa the fact that the oonraea aro by 
no means always due north and snath. Frequent- 
ly they are dugioal to the linos of meridian- An 
interesting e’cmole of this is the liitie red-tootfKl 
facoa. abml cnmmaly seen in China. Ttus little 
falcon br.**da m Nmh Chios, llan -huria an 1 Iho 
Amnr and Prim >rsk Provinces of Eastern Siberia. 
It winters in South Africa There are manv other 
each cases, but space forbids their being cited here. 

The qnestioa as to how birds find their way 
from (heir hreediog grounds to there winter resorts 
and ciee t^rsa 13 a mystery that has never been 
(latisfactoniy solved. Sima have tried to ezoUm 
it hy naring *iiat the young birds have been shown 
by the older birds, and they m turn bv their 
onrentja and so on. hit this theory is completely 
koo-ked on the head by the fact that m many 
cases if not m all or the ms] irity, it is the yonog 
brols thsi start snath Brst, oftei as much as a 
fortnight ahea'J of th»ir parents, and uaerriogly 
And their way to the regnisr winter resorts of the 
spscies. Tilts means that they were never shown. 

The acciiracy with which birds mske for and 
find their dcsirod desliosiion has been tested out 
on young swallows, which have been riogeJ while 
Itedgeliogs and sabsequently caight again m 
adults m (ho ssme loialuics the fallowing year 
after months ot travel la foreign climes. 

That birds sometimes lose thatnsolves is 
evideucei) by the fact that they have a way of 
tnrnmg up 10 sli sorts of qu»er places altogether 
off th^ir nsnal basts. Thus we have Asiatio birds 
rccordM from lYestern Europe, and birds belong* 
ing to Eirope turning no in Chins, or American 
sponies appearing in Eugland 

We must snupoie in such cases that some 
(actor hai interreaed at the mo neat that they 
were leaving their broelmg groands to give them 
a etart in Uie wrong direction, but even this is 
reatlv a mvstery. since we are only guessing. 

The wnole sabj-^t of bird migration is fraught 
with mystory and pregnant with unsolved 
Wo do not ready know why migrating 
fly so huh . neitner do we know why some 
•Bi dtiA manh. wvl. sn/Uh. whiJa cith/y-i alnuiit 
e-tst and west Wo cannot sav why one group 
chooses one course while another chsely related 
grouD chooses altogether another. We have not 
the remitest ides what it is that guides migrating 
birds to their correct destinations. All we know 
are the bare facts— the why. the how aod the 
wherefore aro entirely beyond our ken. Neverthe- 
less. we need no'' lose heart ; scien e has solved 
mtny mure dii&oult problems, and 'we mav 
bopa that some day. whei we have dis over-^d 
aU the facts and correlated them, we mav fiud 
Ute key to the many mysteries of bird migration. 


?5-l2 




Br BBNARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


An Indian leader in East Afrcia 

lU 0 ‘^teouied correspondent has sent to us 
^ilicwins note aoont ilr J. D. Pandya an Indian 
leader in B Africa. 

“Ja^annath Bhawanishanker Pandya’ eldest 
son oi Mr. Bhawanishanket Naraoji Pandya, 
Head-Master Panell Sloti school in Gondal State, 
Kathiawar was born at Sihoro in 1891. Ho 



Mr. J. B. Pandya 


tcceivcd bis oducation at BhaTaagar High 
School and camo to East Africa in 1903. 
At a compotitivo oxamination held in 
Mombasa for Govornraont Serrico bo obtained 
higbost nurabor of marks and joined tho 
Customs Department at Mombasa. 


lie resignea irora mo \.-us>vuius i;cpu»iuicui. 
in 1914 for bolter prospects and joincd;a 
European fiiin and gained expertenoo in 
business. Shortly afterwords bo opened his 
business as Clearing and Forwarding agent 
under the name cf Pandya & Co. in 1917. 
Uis firm is now ono of the loading Indian 
firms In Kenya. In addition to Clearing and 
Forwarding business bo has now got 
warehouses and many agenoies of first class 
and influential firms. He has also a 
wholesale nod retail department. In 1929 
bo opened a Printing ostablisbment which 
has now greatly expanded under the came 
of the Pandya Printing Works Ltd. and is 
one of the foremost printing works on tho 
Coast.^ Mr. Pandya is the Managing Director 
of tbis^ establishment. In Juno 1927 he 
started Tho Kenya Daily Mail" a bi lingual- 
Daily and Weekly Newspaoer, the first copy 
of which was printed at the hands of Tho 
Kt Hon. Sriniras Sastri who was then 
going to South Africa as tho First Agent- 
Ueneral to the Govornraent of India. 

AUer ho had started his business in 1917 
Mr. Pandya entered public life in Kenya as 
a member of the local Indian Association 
I foon made his mark and in 1018 ho was 
r of the East Africa 

Indian National Congress which had its 
hMd-quarters at that time at Mombasa. His 
ability application to work and regnlarity 
earned great credit for him from the ^Indian 
eadera and he was elected a member on 
the District Committee m 1920 wnere ho 
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B Q. East Indian Association 
The ExpcnMvp of ilip B.G East Indian Associa- 
tion with Dr J B Sirehas President has already 
held nineteen District lleetinga 'wilhin the connties oi 
Demerara and Beibice. It was no doubt a Ners liaTti 
task, as the Executive had to forsake their houses 
twice or thrice every we^k. and in many ca.»^M 
other imrortant duties, and travel bv day as well 
as by night to accomplish the work of the Asaotaa- 
tion. , , 

The most important subjects dealt with were 
(a) Acquiring a VerDacnlar Press to publish 
news for the benefit of the East Indian A'omniiinity. 
(bl Vernacular education for the Hidoto ^d 
Muslim childien (c) Co-operation among the 
Indians, (dl I’oimation of an organis^ion to^proiect 
the rights of the Riee-ernwers- tel The raising of 
funds to clear off the liahiiities of the AsswjatroQ 
and to make addition to the Association BoiidinK. 

At all ibe meetings held in the various Di«^tricts 
(he East Indian turned up promptly and this 
convinced the Executive that the people are 
willing to stand by the Association to carry out 
its a ms and objects. 

At these meeiings. various sums of money 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions and there 
were also promises of substantial sntnSj and 
of several bags of rice. Each nce-rotUer m the 
District readily premised a bag of nee and the 
Executive was requested to ask every other East 
Indian rice-millet within the Colony to give 
a bag of nee. 

The Executive at every uieeting organised a 
Cm m'ltee to receive donations in aid of the 
Building Fund. , . ., , , 

Dosatione were a!so received in aid or (lie 
Building Fund from certain individuals. 

We are glad to note that our compatriots 
in British Ooiana are waking up. Their 
decision to acquire a Vernacular press and 
to eicourage the study of Indian Vernaculars 
is praiseworthy. 

West Indies are situated at a distance 
of thousands of mites Inm India and there 
is DO regular steaiuer service. Our country- 
iTien in West Indies have thus remained 
unHflVcted by the beneficial iDfineoce of 
^atloDal movements in India. By starting 
a Hindi paper and by openirg Vernacular 
'schools our Indian leaders in British Guiana 
will lay the tine loundation for a better uoder- 
‘■tondu'g between their adopted land and the 
Motherland. 


Social and Educational Work among Indians 


Rev. Barton replied Well I have to 
visit North Australia, Papua Islands, Fiji 
Islands, England and India, one by one in 
five years. So I can come to India only 
once in five years but next time I shall try 
to come to India earlier.” 

When Rev. Burton was speaking these 
vrords I was thinking of the coming future 
when Indian missionaries will visit the 
colonies in the same way. There is a great 
deal of social and educational work to 
be done in the colonies and if we can send 
the right type of workers from India they 
will not only prove nsoful to our people 
there but they can also make themselves 
men of position and influence We are turn- 
ing out dozens of Snataks (Graduates) from 
our Gurukulas and National Colleges 
every year. With a proper organis- 
ations it will not be difficult, to And 
suitable jobs for some of them at least 
in the colonies. The All-India Aryan 
Leagoe can certainly do a great deal in this 
connection. If they can arrange for free 
passage for some of their SttniaJcs a number 
of them may be found willing to go abroad 
for social and educational work. I wrote 
a note on this subject, in the Modern Heview 
of January 19 j 8 and referred to the resolutiun 
that I moved aud that was passed uoaui* 
roously at the Dayanaud Ceutenary at 
Mathura. This note of mine attracted the 
attention of Syt Ramanand Sanyas!, Secretary 
of the Aryan League, who wrote to me that 
OD reference be found that no such resolu- 
tions bad been passed at the Centenary ! 

This is sufficient to explain the hopeless 
way In which the subject of sending Vedio 
misrioDsries abroad is being handled by our 
Axyasamaj leaders. Many of these leaders 
have absolutelv no imagination at all. The 
Aryasamaj suffers from officialism and red 
tapism considerably and there is a lack of 
spirit of adventure and religious fervour in 
their men of first rank. 1 wish some of them 
could be transported to East Africa and made to 
see the work of the Aryasamaj there. The 
Aryasamaj at Nairobi (Kenya) has got one 
of the finest Arya Mandirs that I have seen 


in the Colonies 

“When will you visit India again? I 
^ Bniton, General Secretary 
of the Mcthidist Mission of Australasia, when 
“vaVTt ‘"o sews ago. Mr Bniton’s 

-tr”o h, "Md in Bji Wanils 

wort for the 


and there is a first class Girl School — 
conducted by it It is high time (hat the Aryan 
League took up the matter in right earne&t to 
prepare a practical scheme for sending missiona- 
ry workers abroad. I would suggest a meeting 
of Prof. Ram Deva, Prof. Satyabraf, Mahatma 
Narayan Swami, Pandit Tota Ram Saoadhya, 
Hononrable Badri Maharaj and Shriyut 
Devi Dayal for the purpose. Will tho Aryan 



INDIANS ABROAD 


Leagae give some consideration to this 
SDggestion of mine ? 

Right Eononrahle Mr. Sastri is 
South Africa i— 

The Indian Opinion of South Africa has 
pnblished the fall details of the outrage on 
Mr. Sastri coramitled bv the Enropean 
hooligans in Kierksdorp. Hera is an extract 
from that paper 

Oo Salnrdav eveninc. Mr. Sastri hia staff 
Attended a baDquet atKierasdorp The \I« 3 'or oi 
Elprksdoro presided, and lh<»re were 138 Eumpean 
pufsta. includme Maior ilHCvnas&i. the Police 
Commissioner of the district, the resident ma«i>.traie 
and other leading people of the town and surround:* 
mg area. 


That road lies across the hope of the children of 
South Ahica. Are you ? Curse you I” 

_ After the barquet the guests moved from the 
Tivoli Hotel to tlia fiailway Institute Hall. Here 
it vas funnd that the doors had been broken in 
and that a score of men were occuoying seats 
reserved tor tbe banqnet guests As the platform 
paxcy eoteied, boowts apd hootmg kfluan mbiA iLt. 
Jucste pleaded for order saying that Kicrksdorp 
must not be the only town in tbe Transvaal 
that misbehaved itself when Mr. Sastri visited it. 

Mr Sastri then began to speak on the Indo* 
Union asreement and its effects, dealing incident, 
ally with the word ‘Coolie" that had appeared 
on haLdbills on Friday. 

"You must not call my people coolies,” he said. 
■'Th»y aie pot. for ‘conlia’ means a person who 
sells bis body for physical labour, and the word 
IS jD‘ulliDg to oor people,” 

After the speech had continued for about nine 
miootes, Mr. Morgan Evans stood up. "tVe have 



Aiyassms). Kuioln (East Aliica) 


DEPCTT-lUtOn LEiPS 

Durire the bai'jnet *^*!i^«* 


not coma here to listen," he said, , Thera were] 
ones of “sit down." and Mr Jooste affam began 1 
to plead for oidrr, when suddenly the liijhU werel 
switched off. AVomen started screaming, and the] 
aodirnra began to make for tbe doors, sows women 
knocked to the gruond dunes the coolosion. 
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Suadenly, a glass vessel fell j«st next to the 
platform, and the contents were splashed about 
A match was lit and a fire flared up where the 
bomb fell. 

Men rushed with overcoats to put out the 
flames fcy smotherins them. This took some 
minutes to effect Meanwhile strong titine fumes 
began to penetrate the ball, affecting the throats 
of all those in it. Men and women were roughing 
continuallv : several women fainted, and later a 
woman and a child had to be removed to the 
hospital for treatment to the throat and lungs, 
which bad been affected by the chemical fumes. 
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At this, rotten eggs began to be UirouTi at him. 
None, however, hit anyone, although the walls ana 
platform were bespattered with eggs, 

Mr. Jooste then called to tho audience to adjourn 
to an open space outside, This was- done, ana 


“Ladies and gentlemen," he began, as I ^as 
saying before, the venue of this meeting was altered 
from indoors to the open air," and so look up mo 
thread of the speech. His voice was, noticeably 
affected by the gas for the first few minutes, but 
later the effect apparently passed away. Mr. bastri 
continued his speech for almost an hour. 


Mb Sastiu Interviewed 


Mr. Sastri. interviewed on Monday, declined to 
mako any reference whatever to the incident. He 
looked remarkably well and cbattfd gaily with the 
interviewer. When asked if he suffpred any ill- 
effects from the gasbomb, he replied, “I am address- 
ing a meeting in Springs to-night.” 

Mr. Sastri has no doubt raised himself 
considerably in tho eyes of the world by bis 
dignified behaviour. This unfortunate incident 
has shown in what great respect be is held 
by the highest officials of the Union. 

Mr. Sastri received hundreds of messages 
of sympathy from diffarent parts of South 
Africa. Here are the messaps of Dr. Molau, 
the Minister of the Interior and Qeoeral 
Hetizog, tbo Prime minister. 

All day on Tuesday the staff of Mr. Sasfrl 
were kept buey in Johannesburg handling telegram 
deprecating tbo Eleikedorp affair and sympathis' 
iDg with Ml. Sastri in bavirg been subjected to 
such outrageous conduct, Agam on ‘Wednesday 
raomiDc. the stream of telegrams commeneed, 
the total of which, it is reported, ran into many 
hundreds. Messages came from every corner of 
the Union, despatched by both Europeans and 
Indians. 

Anniversary Number of the Vriddhi - 

We congratulato Dr, I. H. Beatlio m. a.‘ 
and Pandit Dorga Prasad of Fiji on the 
fine Anniversary number of their monthly 
joomal, the Vriddhi. The number contains 
many insteresting and instructive articles 
but those of Bev. Mcmillan and Dr. Lambert 
deserve special mention. 


DisirniiEna Disaiteah 


Police were rushed to the ball, but before they 
arrived the distuileis had disappeared.. Before the 
lights came on again or the police arriveo, many 
members of the audience began shouting. ’Go on 
Mr Sastri. We arc here.” , , . .u , . 

Mr. S-<stri advanced to the centre of the wat- 
lorm and said, "Yes, I am here, and I will go on. 


_Wo_ have been regular readers of the 
Vriddhi for tho last twelve months and 
though wo may not agree with some of the 
views held and expressed by tho editors, wo 
enteitam nothing but grateful admiration for 
their sincero efforts. Wo hope in future 
the Vriddhi will bo able to appreciate better 
tho work of tbo Aryasamaj in Fiji. 
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Programme of the Bengal Independence 
of India League 

'*rhe Congress workers of Bangal” have 
formed an Independence of India League for 
the province of Bengal, and its provisional 
executive committee has published a manifesto 
and programme. The programme, as published 
lo Ths Searchlight of Patna, does not confine 
itself merely to politics but has aUo in view 
the establishment of economic and social 
democracy. This recognition by the fonoders 
of the League of the fact that haman affairs 
cannot be divided into separate independeut 
compartments is satisfactory. In the pro* 
gramme under “Political Democracy” occurs 
only the - expression “complete political 
independence.” Many items rnentiooed under 
the headings of economic democracy 

and social democracy depend upon 

the attainment of political power for 

their execution. Bat the programme does 

not mention any details as to the means and 
methods of attaining complete political 
independence; — it does not give even a vague 
general indication of them. As the League 
does not and cannot obviouil 7 ioteod lo 
engage in secret revolutionary activities of 
any kind, its silence on the subject of means 
and methods appears to show that the 
projectors do not know what sbonld or can 
be done to make India completely free. So 
they are not mncb wiser in this matter than 
onrselves. the only difference being that we 
have often confessed oni ignorance, but they 
have Dot. 

The next section of the programme relates 
to 

• FcsnAiioTAL PanrciTLE Of Exisojcc DmiocRaor 

Removal of economic ineqoabties. 

Equitable redistribution of wealth. 

Provision of equal opportunities for all. 

Raising the standard of living. 

EiGinciao tmusiBr 

1 . The League believes in large scale pro- 


duction throngh the use of machinerv. but would 
at the same time encourage cottage industries. 

2. Key indnstries to be nationalized. 

3. Kaitway. shipping and air service to be 
nationalized. 

4. L^ur to have a voice in the matter of 
appointment and dismissals of employees and in 
the management of industries. 

5. System of profit-sbanng in industries to be 
introdnced. 

6 All disputes between Labour and Capital 
on Management shall be submitted before an 
impartial board for arbitration with a view to 
making strikes and lock-outs unnecessary. 

7 Limitation of private capital by legislation 
or taxation including imposition of tax on all 
proper^ inherited 

8. Supply of cheap credit through co-Cperative 
and other methods and Control of usury by 
hziog a maximum rate of interest, 

9. Eigbt-hoor day to be fixed for factory 
workers 

10. Unemployment wages and old age pensions 
to be paid by the State. 

11. Amelioiation of labour by provision of (a) in- 
snrauco against sickness and accidents, (h) mater- 
nity benefit scheme, (c) creches for infants, (d) 
quarters for labour, (e) adequate leave, etc. 

RsoABPLva Lino 

1. Uniform system of land tenure. 

2. Equitable rent to be guaranteed by the 
Sfafe, 

3. Annulment of agricultural indebtedness 
Ibroueh State interventiou and indemnification. 

4 Abolition of Landlordism by indemnificaUon. 

The objects aimed at in this section of 
the programme are anexceptionabte. An 
attempt on a national scale can be made to 
gain them only if those who cherish them 
succeed in obtaining supreme power in this 
coDotry, winch they are not likely to do in 
the near future. But even at present they 
can give a concrete shape to their ideals in 
their personal relations and tbeir immediate 
sunoandiDgs. Among "the Congress workers 
of Bengal” who have become members of 
the liMgae there may be some Zamindars 
(landlords), capitalists, employers of . labour, 
etc., and certainly there are many who • have 
at least some domestic servants. It > wonld 
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(b) IndividoaU to be 'encoarased to perform 
telisioua ceremomea tbemselvea witboat the of 
professional priests. 

Compulsory education for women; equal 
status for women as for men, aud roviaioo of 
the existing law relating to women’s rights; 
abolition of polygamy; and a few other 
items would require legislation. But very 
great progress can be made by earne&t aud 
sincere social reformers. In Bengal the 
Biahnios have done more for the cause of 
social reform and the emancipation aud 
adpancement of women than any other 
section of the people, and they hare been 
rewarded with peisecutiou, slander, gross 
calumnies, and the attempt of Ur. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the boss of the rndependence 
League, to wreck the City Collego Nererlbeless, 
we are pleased that the Time Spirit bas 
compelled Subhas Babu and his co-workers 
and followers to profess adbereuca to the 
social programme of the Brabioo Samaj. 
But it is to be hoped, it will not be mere 
profession. 

It is not clear why there is no menliou 
of the compulsory education of men and of 
physical culture for men la their new-born 
or simulated zeal for doiog good to womeo, 
tbo members of the League seem to have 
forgotten that in Beagal the rast majority of 
men, too, are uneducated and weakliogs. 
Perhaps they were too eager to pose as 
cbampioDS of women’s tights, as being tbe 
correct timely forward thing to do, to 
remember the existence of the hitherto 
unfair sex. 

TVe note that a fifusalman contemporary 
has protested against tbe proposed abolition 
nf jiolvjramy as ACainst tbs QurAs ! Nemal 
Pasha and AmaauUah Kban would make 
short wort of such protests. 

Those who bare drawn up the programme 
of the League hare assumed tbe role of 
Buddha (miVius the awakeuing and enlighten- 
ment bf tbe soul), Marx, Lenin, eta, rolled up 
in one. Let us wait for their actual perfor- 
mance and leave judgment to be pionoaaced 
by posterity. 


Pre-Hedical Courses for Hedical Collrgn 
Iq Ameticau Unirersities, it is understood, 
if a student wishes to enter a medical 
college, the condition is that before applying 
for admission he must hare studied a pre- 
medical course in a uairersity for two years. 

76-13 


This pre-medical course includes chemistry, 
physics, botany, hygiene, physiology (rudi- 
ments). zoology and other similar subjects. 
Cannot the study of such a pre-medical 
coarse be arranged for in the Calcutta 
Unirersity ? 


Fine Arts Exhibition, Indore 
The Prabasi Banga Sabitya Sammelao 
(All-India Bengali Literary Conference), which 
is to bo held at Indore (C. I.) in the coraiug 
Christmas Week, will hold an exhibition of 
Oriental Arts. Tbe Exhibition is open to 
artists of all prorinces and will contain 
works in Painting, Scnlpture, and minor arts. 
All artists are cordially invited to send their 
exhibits. A detailed prospectus will be sent 
oa request to P. N. Bbattacharya, Qeueial 
Secretary, Prabasi Banga Sabitya SammeUn. 


Importance of Finds at )flohei^o-Baro 

Uoli! now only two lands could rightly claim to 
repre»eii( (he cradle of cirilisattan. One fa Erypf, 
in the valley of tbe Nile the other is -Mesopotamia 
watered by the Tigris and the Eaphrates, But now 
there eaters a third and senoua claifflaat— the valley 
of the InduA in the aonh-west corner ol India, 
writes Sir Arthur Keith, the famous scientist, 
io Tlie Referee He goes oa to state : 

The chief site oP discovery in the Indus Valley, 
dlohenio-daro. is 2CK> miles from tbe mouth of the 
river . it was built oa the fl«t. atlavial plain on tbo 
western bank : to the west of tho plain ^ rises the 
moonlvnous frontier of BaluchisUn. Six years 
axo aprospecting officer of the archaeological survey 
who arrived on the scene found merely rolling 
mounds covered by soil and sand which the river 
had left behind when it overtlrwecf its^ bonis in 
flood timea. Under the alluvial covering of the 
mounds, often thirty feet m hessht, found 
mouldering bncks. , , 

Tbe mounds which maiLed the site of the 
centiul part of the buried .city, covered au area 
eguil to about one square mile. Beyond, and lo^it 
in the plain, were the submerged suburbs. In tbe 
north-west comer of the central city was a parU- 
cubttly lagse aud high mound. This was snggea- 
Uve, for m the north-west comer of a city the 
ancient Bahylooians always bout their ziggurat," 
or Tower o* Babeh 

lllSSlSa UlSTOBT 

Several trial shafts were dog, and bv 1924 Sir 
John Marshall realised that ^ ha had gained access 
to a lost and buned world of humanity. It was 
suspect^ before then that India had an anceint 
historv, but every attempt to trace it into the 
second millenninin before Chnst bad ended la 
faiinm . KoT would Sir Joha Marshall have succeed- 
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Bnt after all, the position is really very simple 
and natural. _We have known, for a very lonz lime, 
that the family of life inclndes many yery differ^ 
eat members. We hayo known that if we trace 
the stream of life backwards alons the line of 
evolutionary development, we descend from man 
and the higher animals to more lowly forms 
of life., until we lose the stream in a world of 
very tiny and very lowly organisms. As our means 
of exploring become more efficient, as our micros* 
copes become more powerful andonr technique more 
6ubtle,.we find we can trace the stream further 
and farther back. We finally lose it in a region 
of forms BO lowly as hardly to be recognised as 
living matter, and lose it there, not b^use the 
stream comes to any abrupt end, hut because we 
have not the power to trace it farther. 

After tracing life from its highest mani* 
festation to its lowest, Air. Tarrant reverses 
the process, slating 

If on the other hand, we start in the realm of 
purely inanimate chemical substances'— the chemi'. 
cal clement of which all things, living and noo'* 
IiTiniz. are made— we find these substaoces bmld- 
isg themselves up. in obedience to natoral laws, 
Into more complex oompounds. Some few of 
these elements— carbon, oxygen, bydregen and 
sitTogen— budd themselves up into substances 
of veiT great chemical complexity, whose ultimate 
particles are comparatively large. Aloreover, these 
more complex molecules have the property, some* 
times of lOinlng one to another almost without 
limit, and of ioiniog on to themselves simple 
molecules from the world around, and so growing 
almost as do lowly forms of life. If we trace 
the upward development of the stream of chemical 
complexity, we lose it in a region of complex 
growing molecules— and we lose it there, not 
because it comes to au abrupt end. but because 
chemistry has not the power to trace it further. 

The writer then a%ks, 

Has science bridged the gap, and joiaed these 
two streams together? Have we now a 
continuous road, from one end of the scale to the 
other ? It may be so— how strong or bow faint 
is the evidence cannot be discussed here. What 
then ? 


Supposiog science does bridge the gap. 
Surely there Is no need for alarm. For sdence 
is only doing in the laboratory what nature did 
on this earth in the dim past. Life on this planet 
arose, unquestionably, from some such develop- 
ment of morganic elements into complex com- 
pounds. and from these to venr mdimeatary 
specks of living matter. This development was 
coatmuons. II we have leamt in our . laboraloncs 
to reproduce some of the steps of this progress, 
is It a cause for alarm 

Once wo realise the conhuaity of nature, cnee 
we abandon the idea of change by catastrophic 
loans and sudden discontinuities, .then such a 
develonment as this must be recognised 'as the 
most natural possible. Such discovenes as are 
hmted at must be greeted with pleasure, as we 
see one more piece of the puzzle of nature fit 
into its place under the hand of man. 

Mr. Tarrant asks in coDclasion, what is 


the bearing of this npon religion ? His 
answer is : — 

Surely only to confirm ns in our wonder at 
the myste^ of creation, and of man’s ability to 
think Gods thoughts after him. For the living 
cell, whether science can create it or not, is 
not the soul of man. A cell in the body of a man 
may go to form the brain with which he thinks 
the sublimest thonghts, or it may grow into a 
cancer which wrecks the whole bodily fabric. Tbs 
man is more than a form of animate life, i 

Love, the choice between good and evil, sin, 
repentance, these are attributes of mao, not of s 
simple living cell. These, and the religious 
expen^ccs of man, are still there, unaltered, and 
there Is no fact of biology or chemistry more 
real than these. 

Let us then be re-assured. If science has 
shown the path from lifeless chemical element 
to living cell, what of it ? Some such path must 
have existed for life to be on earth at all. And 
if science tells us a little of the way in which God 
works, does that mean there is no God? 


Modero Indian Lasgaages as Uedia of 
Instruction 

The Calcutta University Commission does 
not think that tbe SogUsb medinm of ins- 
traction in Indian schools and colleges is 
each a great haudicap as it is described to 
be, writes Mr C. Bbattacbarya in T/ie Progress 
of Education. 

Mr. Mavhew says that India is not tbe only 
country where a bilingual system of education is 
in vogue and seems almost to suggest that it is a 
necessary evil. For. was not the higher education 
in Europe conducted for many years mamly 
through the medium of Latin? Newton wrote bis 
Priucipia in Latin. The German philosopher 
Leibuitz wrote his books in the same language or 
in French. Again every fresh revival of the study 
of tbe classics in England gave a new impetus to 
original thinking aud hence to the development of 
the indigenous dileratura of the country. The 
Latin medium was not a handicap in these coun- 
tnea. Why should English be a handicap in India? 
On ffie contrary, it should prove itself to be a 
continual sonree of inspiration to the stagnant 
minds of India. 

The writer controvert these views by 
observing;— 

The mistake in this largument lies in confusing 
Eugltsh as a medium of culture and English as a 
medium of instruction. The study of the former 
shidl be ever supported. It is necessary in order 
to broaden our mmds and especially an order that 
we may rxime into contact with western science 
and culture The English literature is full of 
virile thought, breathing liberty and freedom. 
■\Vho will not profit by . its study ? It was 
probably in some such spirit that the great Raja 
Bam mntian Ray supported ithe Anglicists. But for 
this, it 13 enough if the foreigu language is under- 
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ed in this aUemut vrithout tho gnidaacQ of ciatioa, of Ptofossor A. V. Hill’s ^scotety 
Mesopofamia and Ecypt. a 3 to tho difforenco botweeu Bfo 

Sir John Marshall’a preliminary eicavatioaa on 

the Indna disclosed boases. ornamcnta. je\reb, . „ 

utensils, weapons. pottery, seals, and works or art, Tho cell that Is iho basis of lifo requires con 
all BO similar to those of ancient Babylonia that slant oxidation, ho explained, to preaeryo 
there can be no doubt that the time seqncQco is peculiar orcanlsod molecular structure of hio or a 
the same for both. By this fortunate iw living cell. Tbo living cell is, m fact, Itto a 

has been able to rcstoro to India, at least 2.(^ battery which is constantly running do^ anji 
years of her misaiag Idstory— a restitution in which wluch requires constant oxidation to keep u 
her vast mordera population may justly tako pnde. charged. Death is the irreversible breaking down oj 
For the foundaUons of ilohenio-daro carry .us this structure, always present, and only . warucu 
back like those of Ur of tlie Chaldees, to ta point off by tho stracturo preserving action of oxidation, 
in time some 3,500 years B. 0. Professor Ilill’s hypothesis for tho first 

, „ , u* t • enables men of science, Professor Donnan Raid, to 

Regarding Harappa and other prehistono uDderstand, thongh a littlo dimly, “tho dilTerenco 
sites, Sir Arthur Keith writes between lifo and death and tbo very meaning of 

Sir 3ohn Marehall, at iho beslpnlng of his invM- i t 

tigations, realised that Mohenjo-daro could not bo Oiiuation, assimilation, and tho rejection of 
the sole representative of this ancient civilisation waste products wore continnally going on. and tho 
of India. The Puujab Hea to the northeast of Sind, living ceU was constantly exchanging energy and 
and a railway now connects Jlnltan with Lahore, materials with its envlronmcnh The apparently 
passing along the plain of the River Ravi. An air- Btationcry equilibrium was in reality kinetic or 
plane survey conuncted along this dusty plain has droamio eqmlibrium. 

reveal^ several ancient Biles one being at Uarrapa , „ . 

■440 miles from Mohenjo-daro ^ StilIj Gucateq Masmits 

The leader of this ezpeditidn was .not content to In the problem of life, there was a still greater 

n.. „ . ' petrol. 

vhereas 


search Sind and the Punjab for andent sites, .bnt mystery. If a motor-car* was deprived of pet 
sent Mr. Hargreaves from Sind* westward into the cngl.ao stopped, but .it did not die, whei 


Balucbistan, where traces of tho same imdeat ciyi* (f (ho living cell was deprived of oxygen’ or food 
Iption were found. Still further to the west, m R died at onco or went to pieces, 
tho lower valley of the Helmand River of Afgmim- 


stan are other sites, that tempt the explorer’s spadeu 
we have every reason to hope we shall yet find 
links in Persia which will jom tlie ancient dvilisa* 
tiOQ of the Punjab with that of Mesopotamia. 


Incidentally tbo reader may bo asked 


The doubt suggests itself evon to the 
tniod of a laymau. How do hibernating 
animals live without oxygen?^ How .did 
yogis entombed under the earth live? 

What, it might be asked, was ccllnlar death ? 


to note that the Indian genUemen who It was at this point, Profosaor 
actually made the disooveties, not with the Sr'l waTon tho “wu o'!® 

Spade, but with tbeir brains, are not men- “astounding importance,” if Indeed ho had not 
tloned by name, not is there the least indi- already made ih 


Professor Donnan concludes 


cation given that any Indian had anything 

to do with the discoveries. It is Sir John . 

Maishali who did all Iheso things 1 Hot , ‘My belie! la that Professor HiU is.ou tho yeico 
Hiralal. Hathaldas, or any other non-white ?JXuo«”lia&t tho\rnL^^^^^^^^ 
human being. Mr. Hargreaves is raenlionea living cell must lead to such an understanding of 
because he is au EngUshiuan. It is as It the tho oiganiBalion of life that there is no teason why 
scientific discoveries of J. 0. Bose and P. C. the construction in a laboratory of a living cell .on 
Rav wpTft rrpdifod fn tha 'Rntfli^hmfin who the physical plane could not be effected, or its 
wSe ?™oipaS rf1he%!L“ dtlytXgr 


Birectors of Public Instruction when these 
scientists were professors in the Presidency 
College I Indians have been deprived of their 
birthright of freedom and of their native 
laud. Mast they be deprived of their in- 
tellectual achievements also ? 


If Science “Creates Life” ?. 


“The Secret of Life” 


Referring obviously to the announce- 
ment briefly summarised above, Mr. A. 
George Tarrant observes in the London 
Inquirer 

Some people have been rather frightened lately. 
They have read in the daily press certain sensa- 


bers Oih spn^mtinn v,no J I, tmual. statements and rumours as to new dis- 

limit to Mused by the covenea, and, as these discoveries seem to touch 

^ by Prof. P. Q. Donnan v.j 


The writer reassures them by saying :5a 
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Batj alter all. the position ia really very simple 
?u ® known, for a very long time, 

that the family of life inclndes many very differ* 
ent members. ^Ve have known that if we trace 
the stream of life backwards along the line of 
evolQtipna^. deTelopment. we descend from man 
?f ® .animals to more lowly forma 

of uf& until we lose the stream in a world of 
very tiny and very lowly organisms. As onr means 
of exploring become more efficient, as onr micros- 
copea become more powerful andour techmquemoro 
8ubtle,we find we m ^trace the stream forther 
Md farther back. We finally lose it in a region 
of forms M lowly ^ hardly to be recognised as 
living matter, and lose it there, not becauso the 
stream comes to any abrupt end. bat becanse we 
hare not the power to trace it farther. 

After tracing life from its highest mani- 
festation to its lowesh Mr. Tarrant reverses 
the process, stating : — 

If on the other hand, we stait in the realm of 
pure 7 inapimata chemical sobstances— the diemi- 
CM clement of which all ttmga, living and non- 
living, are made— we find these substances bond- 
ing themselves oa in obedience to natural laws, 
into more complex compounds. Some few of 
these elemenls-carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen— bmid tbemselves up into eulitancea 
of very groat chemical complexity, whose altimate 
particles are comparatively large. Moreover, these 
more complex molecules nave the property, some- 
times of iolntng . one to another almost witbont 
limit, and , of lomlog on to themselves simple 
molecules from the world around, and so growmg 
almost as do lowly forms of life. If we trace 
the upward development of the stream of cbemical 
complexity, we lose it in a region of complex 
growing molecules— and we lose it there, not 
becanse it comes to an abrupt end. bat because 
chemistry has not the power to trace it further. 

The writer then asks, 

Has science bridged the gap, and ioinod these 
two . streams together ? Have wo now a 
contiDuons road, irom one end of the scale to tho 
other ? It . may be so— how strong or how Wnl 
13 toe evidence cannot be discussed hero. What 
then ? 

Supposing science does bridge tho gap. 

Surely there is no need for alarm. For ^onco 
IS only doing in the laboratory what nature did 
on this earth in the dim past. Life on this plaoet 
arose, unquestionably, from some such develop- 
meat of inorganic elements into complex u>to- 
poonds, and from these to veiy rudimentary 
specks of living matter. This dorelopment was 
continuous. If we have learnt in our laboratories 
to reproduce some of the steps of this progress, 
is it a cause for alarm ? 

Once we realise the continuity of nature, oooo’ 
we abandon the idea of change by catastrophic 
leaps and sudden ^discoatinuiUes, itben such a 
development as this must be recognised <as the 
most natural possible. Snch discoveries as are 
hinted at must be greeted with pleasure, as wo 
see one more piece of the puzzle of nature fit 
into its place under the hand of man. 

Mr. Tarrant asks in conclusion, what is 


the bearing of this upon religion ? His 
answer is 

^ confirm us ia our wonder at 
of croaticn, and of man’s abiUty to 
^ tbonghta after him. For the living 

1®^* scienco can .create it or not, is 
mow ‘he body of a man 

hrain with which he thinks 
the snblimest thoughts, or it may grow into a 
'^hole bodi& fabric. The 
man IS more than a form of animate life. . 

Love, the choice between good and evil, sin 
““"hales of roan, not of a 
These, and the religions 
th^ Jjaalterod, and 

Sll thin “ *™.stry mom 

Modern Indian Languages as Hedia of 
Instmction 

Indian schools and colleges is 
hi writes o 

lrSuS£ “'’>"“'>■' 1 “ - nc Fr^gres. 

in Europe conducted for^ 

through the medium of Latin mamly 

Pnncipa to La ™ Th. a.rm.n °° 

Leibnitz wrote his books in the s?mA i philosopher 
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, stood. Tho foreiRD .mediom 53 no ncccsoaiy 
'aecompanimeDt of bilinsadlisin though the latter 
may be csseatial for a people who^e mother toniruo 
is in aa undovelopod condition- Mr. Michel West 
eaya in ‘'Bilinsuilism”. "The Eaglisli .student 01 
Chemistry is tiught in his niother tonirue, but in 
not rut off faim tho foantainhead of Qcrmaa 
chemical research”. 

He stroDgthoDS bis argument by citing 
the example of Japan. 

The history of Japaneso education of the Iasi 
fiity years shows what a really senoua attempt by 
a sincere Qovernmeut can do for the impmvoment 
of an undeveloped langmge. Even today J<t}UQoao 
is .1 crude tongue. It did not possess any alphaliot 
before tho seventh century when it accepted tho 
Chinese alphabet. It is however, such a cumbrous 
and immobile vehiclo for cxprcssinc ideas, that it 
was almost next to impossible to adapt it for tho 
expression of modem IhouRhls- In tho most 
authoritative dictionary of tho Chinese lantjniKO 
published recently, the lexicosrapticr has used 
forty-seven thousand, two hundred and sixteen 
chiraclers. It can bo easily imuslucd what a 
tUthcuU task tha Gavamment ol J&paa lua per- 
formed in makinK ninety-five per cent of tho 
population literate in less than fiUy years. It was 
in 1870 that RcUolara were for the first time eent 
to Europe to brioct the culture of Europe to Japan. 
The first University of Japan was established in 
187?> At first foreign teachers were eoiraited for 
instmction in higher education. Gradually, they 
were replaced by Japanese scholars ; and at present ) 
in the whole of Japan, there are not moro than 
eight or nine European scholars cneaced in tho 
domain of higher cducatioa. But thouuu the study 
of some foreign language is compulsory, m all 
secondary and collegiate educatioo, the medium of 
insiiuctton is almost everywhere Japancao. At 
first, the work of translation was difficult, owing 
to the immobility of the Chinese characters, to 
remove wnicb many Japanese educationalists aro 
thinking ol replacing the Chinese by tho Roman 
characters. iVide Japanese Education, by U. 
Eikucbi). 

The position is much better in India so. 
far as our principal langnages aro concerned 
though not so far as the incUnatioa of tbo 
rulers is concerned. 

The Indian dialects, at least those that owe 
their origin to Sanskrit, have got a richer ancient 
literature than Japanese. Marathi, Kanaicse and 
Bengali boast of lyrics and ballads mainly on 
religious themes dating hack to a thousand years. 
Moreover, Sanskrit, the mother of all these lan- 
guages 13 a vast store-house of words already in 
use and is a wonderfully prolific mint that can 
turn out any number of new words required for 
new purposes. There are books on astronomy, 
philosophy, chemistry, algebra, and medicine that 
were studied la Jndia from generation to 
gen^ation. , Ope has only to look over the mges 
of Dr. Seal s Positive Sciences of India.'’ to be 
convinced pf the truth of this statement, 
n ■'Witness Said before the Calcutta 

Umversity Commission. "Even the most hi^ly 
■ lilmInreB were 

. at nrst no better than Bengali. In their raw 


development was obtaiued 
obtaincil in our caso too 
(C. U. IL I’aco if5(}). 


by U50. It will bo 
in tbo.samo 'way- 


Compicto Political Indopcndonco Versus 
Dominlou Status. 

Lila Loipat Ral says' in Thi People that 
no scU-ro>pucling Indian coulu^ bo so baso 
as not to dosiro ooiuplelo political indopen- 
denco for his country in tho same sense in 
which tho other countries of thu world have 
IL llo then asks : “Bat Is thero any 
country in tho world which Is really absolutely 
independent? Every country has some limi- 
tations on its ‘complete indopondonco.’ ” This 
is true. Whoa Tho Modern Ileticto says that 
it is for complete or absolute indopondunce, 
it only uses popular language, not sciontifio 
langosge. U is prepared, of course, to accept 
the humau limitations on the indepondonco 
of tho freest counltics— neither more nor less. 
LsUjt makes a fair enumeration of tho 
reasons of tho seekers of iadopoodence for 
tbeir choice, and observes 
Every Indian must svmpathise with this 
point of view If India were free to-day 
to make her choice, she will not bo disposed to 
join the British Commonwealth. But she Is 

not ftee. She is included in iho British Empire. 
The question before her then resolves itscU 
into one ol expediency. — not hypocritical 
expenaicncy but one of practical wisdom. Even 
Mr. SriDtvas Iyengar says ho would accept 
Dominion Status if it was granted at once, 
^me pthere hold .‘hat we should work for 
DommiOD Status as a stepning stone to Complete 
rolitira! Indepeodcnce. I do not agree. 1 am 
of opinion that , wo should honestly, whole- 
heartedly and sincerely work for Dominion 
biatus whether we get it immediately or in the 
next few years. I say bo, becauso to mo in our 
present circumstancea, that seems to be the paib 
of practical political wisdom. 

It has been stated more than once in this 
journal that its editor does not oppose the 
movement for dominion status, because that 
status may lead on to independence. But 
we have not joined any movement either 
for dominion status or for independence, for 
reasons which seem to us adequate. We do 
not see any practicable way to the attainment 
ofjndepeodeaca Hence we do not joiu any- 
Independence League. But as the desire for 
independence is ever present in our mind 
and ^ has become a sort of creed, wo can- 
not join a movement for dominion status 
WDicn we do not hke without some mental 
reservation ; because whatever we do we want 



NOTES 
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to do vrbole heattedl 7 . In fact, it was this 
attitude which, amon? other reasons, pre* 
Vented the present writer from standing for 
election to the legislators when requested 
by a representative of the leaders of his 
district to do so with the assnraace that the 
election wonid be noaoimons and nncontested. 
Thns the position of the writer is that of a 
mere ioarnalist, or, in plainer Ungnage. that 
of an armchair onlooker and critic. It is 
hoped that this bit of egotism will be excnsed, 
as it has been considered necessary to define 
oar exact position, Lala Lajpat Rat gives 
the following reasons for workiog for domi- 
nion status : 


(1) That Dominion Sfatna, as at present ander- 
stood, secnraa to ns fall independenre and freedom 
to remain within the Commonwealth as long as 
it 13 in onr interest to do so. 

.(2) That the partnership of the Commonwealth 
does not mean voting by poDolatioa and that in 
case any dominion hods that it is oat-vot^ by 
virtue of race preiudlce or other similar considera* 
ti0D<. It is (roe to dissolve the partnership. 

. (3) That, the first task of the Indian Nationa- 
lists Is to take the Indian States with them. No 
attempt in this direction has the ghost of a chance 
if you declare Complete Political lodepeodeoce as 
vonr immediate goal. That a combination of the 
Briiish Oovemmeot and the Indian States against 
yon will be a formidable obstacle in the way of 
yoor political progress. 

(4) That the cry of complete Political Indepen- 
dence leads people away from constractive 
political and social work and is a disturbing 
element in the nation-bnilding departments of the 
country. 

<5) That it gives the British an excuse for 
repression and suppression. I recognise that in 
the case of subjoct peoples repression and sup- 
pression is sometimes more bene&ual tothe political 
freedom *haa petty conciliations and supeificial 
concessions. Bat even then in the present 
circnmstances of India with oar economic helpless- 
ness staring as in the face at every step, the 
balance of advantage lies in not giving the British 
an additional excuse for excessive repression and 
saporesaioD. 

t6) That any prneliail aciiie steps towards 
Complete Political Independence cannot be taken 
except in secrecy and through reToaltionary 
violence. The preachers of non-violence may talk 
as ranch as they like, bnt they will not advance 
an inch towards the goal unless they actively 
grapple with the problem of how and by what 
means ? 

(7) That the dream of an Asiatic Federation is 
a mere fantasy, and wo cannot bntld upon it. 

These reasons wonid have snSced for av, 
too, to work for dominion status, if we bad 
not independence on the mind. 


India’s Three Great Words 
Under the pen name of ‘'Calamos,* a 
writer in the London Inquirer quotes 


Rabindranath Tagoro as saying that India is 
“incarably religious.” According to this 
writer, the Son! of India is the belief that 
spint 13 the great reality. Atma alone is 
real In all things there dwell the Supremo. 

Referring to Mr. J. V. Winslow's book, 
“The Indian Mystic,” the writer says:— 


Mr. Winslow takes three great words of Hindu 
religion and shows that behiad each of them is, an 
idea that may lead to a deepsaing of the Cnnstian’s 
religious consciousness. 


Tna fint word taken is Bhakti. : 

This is the Way of Devotion Bhakti is a beantl- 
ful and nch term, as Dr Staalev Jones points out 
in the ‘Chnst of the ludian Road ’ and Mr. Wins- 
low shows 03 something of its beauty sod rich- 
ness. Bhakti 13 that loving devotion to God which 
proved the most dvnamic force in the religious 
life of India. It is good to leara from a Christian 
hmk that India has a noble cooneptioa of God 'as 
One who loves maDkiod and tbusts for the res- 
ponse of mao’s love,” and that ‘ His most character 
istic name is Dhagavao, the Adorable One the 
supremely Lovable, who gives Himself m love to 
man.” 


The second great Indian word is Sannyas. 
Sannyas meses the Way of Renunciation, which 
has always made a potent appeal to the heart of 
India. The saonyasi is a person who has given 
np everything to live the holy life. The true 
saonyasi can always win the hearts of the Inclian 
people. Western civilisation, with us iraak 
materialism, has no attraction for the lodM. 
Amassing wealth simply dues not mteiest him. lo 
goole Holland t'Tbe lodian Oatlook):— 

"What his soul worships instinctively, passion- 
ately. IS poverty. Not the master of industry with 
bis millions, not the Boss of Big Business, has 
roused India’s eothusu sni and thrilled her imagina- 
tion : this has been done only by the saonyasi, 

E oiog out from bouse and home, with no possession 
ut his b^ging-bowl. lo he alone with Uua. 
Gandhi’s bare feet and single garment are no 
small part of the bold he has on Indian reverence. 
The third great word is Toga. 

Yoga is the Way of Discipline. The word 
covers a systematic training in the art of con- 
templation. , 

Aq Indian Christian once to’d me a story 
about an orthodox Hindi friend of his. ine 
Christian prevailed on the orthodox Hindu to 
attend a Christian service. Later he a--keanim 
what he thought of it. 'It mtereRted me very 
much,” said the orthodox Hindu, bnt why do 
you get up and sit down so much 7 It is an » 
getting up and sitting down. To me it seems 
more like drill than worship. But perhaps that 
is why you call your services leligious exerases 7 
That is how it strikes the Hindu ! India is one 
day going to leach the Cbnsiian how to be still. 

“Be still and know that I am God,” said the 
Psalmist "Slndy to be quiet,” said Paul India 
knows what these words mean. 

At one time the Christian only sneered at the 
Yoga systems of India. To-day a Christian writer 
can say that Pataujali’s system (to mention one * 
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systems. One ol the latest 
with these systems is A JlistoTy of 
Thought by Dr. Harry W. Laidler (New 
Vork, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

2'60 dollars). Reviewing this work m toe 
Polilical Science Quarterly of New York, 
Professor P. F. Brissonden of Colambia 
DnivcrsUy gives tho reader to understana 
that sociaUsir has had a very long history 
“from tho ethico*religiou3 Utopias of such 
Old Testament prophets as Amos and Hosea 
(700-800 B.O) to the diluted Commumsm 
of the Russian Bolsheviks (A. D. 1927). 

“Between the prophets and the Bolsheviks are 
the Dtopias ot Plato, iloro and Bacon, of the 
French utopian Socialists, Babcuf, Cabot. Saint- 
u* .,io 14..U C..U xj. *«- Simon, Fourier. Louis ^ Blanc. Proudhon ; of 

coTporated, Oriental Puhlishers, Times Boil- Brisbane., Hcrtalm, Itorria, Bellamy Md WeUa ; 

To,, n. 'of t 

Social Democracy ; Ravtsionisni. Syndicalism : 
Onild Socialism ; State Socialism ; Socialism of 
the Chair; Christian Socialism." 

Xbero is also post-war socialist thought. 
There ore altogether -filty-seven varieties of 
socialism. 


ot the most important) is set forth with .considOT- 
able psycholORical acumoo. and that it miKM 
be described in modem terminology as a method for 
deliberately isolating, and Ralnvna control 
over, the subconsdous and its powers. 

India, then, has given us three great words t 
Bhakti, Sannyas, and Yoga but the greatest o! 
these is Bhakti. 


A Hindu Publisher in America 

Mr. Hari G. Qovil, mentioned in the 
previous note as the director of the India 
Society in America, is editor-in-chief of Iho 
Onenfal Mogastne and a pTomising Hindu 
publisher in America. The name and 
address of his firm are Hari G. Govil, In- 


Bikaner, Bajputaua, and educated at Benares. 
He went to America in 1920 to study 
electrical engiueeriog at the Massaclmssets 
Institute of Technology. When Mr. Raralal 
Bajpal, who has sent us a character sketch 
of Mr. Govil, met the young Indian student, 
’‘bis application and certificates bad already 
been sent When it came to the question 
of money, wo found that he actually had 
dvo cents in American money and two 
English pennies and nothing more. When 
wo enquired just how he expected to enter 
any kind of a college with no money, ho 
assured us with confidence that he was 
going to work and earn tho money." This 
ho did. Ho sahsequenlly changed his plans 


Eussiau Communism 

There are some admirers of Busslau 
Communism in our midst. They may or 
may not have read "Marx and Lc7iin : 
The iSctenre J?et>ofu/ton" by Max Eastman 
(Albert and Charles Boni, Now York). The 
author wants ‘‘to show how to make 


bought an old press for about thirty dollars, communist revolution." So his sympathies 
repaired it himself, and worked on it far Communists. Yet, according 

into tho night experimenting with printing. I® 11*® ^®” Nation^ 

^us he produced bis first publication, tho We are bound to ponder certain of ilr, Eastman’s 
Vrtental Magaxtrie. obseiyations by the way : that "wholesale 

__ Mr. Govil was heioed to bo to EnBtnnA curiailmenls of liberty and violations of their own 
■ Jajodia Brothers Birin Brntho-o id^ of social relations are a necessary 

hivatirnsurl «;,nL f D and intnnsio part of the plan of action of all 

njvaprasad Gupta of Benares Ho scientific revolutionists’’; that the essence of the 
America from London becanso Russian political situation is the unshakable 
' Sarabhai gave him tho oassairn S®®***®?*^ Communist Party, which holds 

.aey, ® a position in the new state not unlike that 

owupied by tho personal sovereign in the old"; 
• ■“ that tho most unsatisfactory feature of the Russian 

experiment is the failure to establish a great 
system of education, in place of which has been 
setup this great solemn fetish of dialectic esa- 
tOTahsm, which is nothing but the old shoes of 
Almignty Ood : and that the second most unsatis- 
iMtoiy feature is the absence ot a direct and 
simple purpose ip see to it that tho proletarian 
dictatorsbip mu. the collective ownership of the 
means of production shali create to the full exlenl 
poasioM at any s^g$ of tts devdopmenU a free and 
true nutnan society.* Alas ! After ten years hero 
18 another lall-sued serpent in the garden. 



Lijpit Eai’s Gift for a Consamptiva'i 
Hospital 

Lala Lajpat Rat has given Rnpccs ono 
kith and collected about auotber kbb (or a 
consumptive’s hospital to bo named alter 
hj3 revered mother Srimali Gulab Devi. 
Clothing more need be said thin that the 
act is characteristic of tho man. 


Hiada Mahasubha Besolutions on 
Removal of Untoacbabilit; 

It is satisfactory to note that the folloiviog 
resolutions were pissed at the eleventh 
session of tho Hindu Mahasabha held at 
Jubbalporo io April lost < 

1. This Uindn Maha Sakha declares that tho 
so callM natonchablea have V'jaal riichts with 
other Ilmdoa to study In putiUo schools, to tako 
water from public welU and other sources of 
unokioR water, to sit with others !a public 


K 


Sabba upou all ........ 

rcstrictinos ai may bo exutio;: anywhero at 
ires^t in tho way of the eo*cailcd uotouchablo 
Uodov exercisiov these richta. 

S. This Uaha Sabha declares that the 60<alled 
notonebabica are folly entitled to have Dev 
Dirshao. and the Maha Kabha calU upon all 
lliodos in Kcneral and all Hindu Sabhas In parti* 
rular to provide the same faolitles for Dev 
Darsbsn to them as are enjoyed at present by 
other Hindus. 

3. This Haha <Sabha calls open Purobita 
{Pnests?, barbeia and washermen to offer their 
services to tho so-called nntoachablee also. 

4. This Hinda Maba Sabha is of opinion that 
every Hindu to whatever caste he may belontr 
has equal social and political nahts. 

5. This 3Iaba Sabha appeals to all dluoicipal 
Hoa^s to provide healthy quarters to (be ao- 
ralled untouchables specially the ewpepers and 
directs tho local branches of the Hindu Uaba 
Sabha to draw special attention of their liocal 
Hoards towards this matter. 

6. This diaha Sabha looks upon the practice 
of nomination of the representatives of the 
depressed classes by the Qovemment to the Local 
Bodies, Provincial Conncils and the Assembly as 
most harmful and Injanons .to tho true istercsta 
of the country and considers that this practiw 
will become a eonreo of creatinir a neat imlf in 
the near folnro between other Hindus uid the 
so-called untouchable classes. In the opinion of 
the Maha Sabba the right coarse to stop this 
practice is to put forward and back proper carnal* 
dates belonirinir to the so-called untouchable 
classes to the elected bodies named above. 

7. This Mahasabha emphatically protests against 
the so called Adi Hindu movement started by 
some self-seeking persons with a view to create 
division between the Hindu Community and 
warns the so c^ed untouchable brethren agamat 


tS C03 

the dangers of falling a victim to this harmful 
propacinda and calls upon, them to remain faithful 
to and well wuhers of their ancestral Hindu faith. 

A resoIatioD, strictly speaking, is some* 
thing which ouo resolves to do, is determined 
to do. Therefore, all members of tho Hindu 
Mahasabha and all others who follow its 
lead aro bound as a matter of sincerity and 
trothfolness to act up to these resolutions. 
They should not remain mero paper resolves. 

domination of represontativos of “depressed” 
classes is undoubtedly undesirable from the 
nationalist point^of view. But it is not quite 
accurate to say “that this practice will become 
a source of creating a great gulf iu tho near 
future between other Uindus and the so-called 
uotouchable classes” The gulf teas already 
there before any “reprosentafives” of these 
classes were Dominated. What tho practice 
of nominatiOD is likely to do is to tciden and 
perpetuate the gulf. It will not do to throw 
all the blame ou OoveromenL Orthodox 
Hindu society has bees for centaries wicked 
aod onrighteous Iq its treaitne&t of tbe so* 
called ontoochable classes, and this has boon 
the original cause of the gult 

We aro against the Adi Hindu MovomanL 
But we do sot think it is correct to speak 
of creating division io tho Hindu community. 
The division already exists. What tho 
Adi Hindu Movement may du is to 
make tbo division rigid and to perpe- 
tuate it This cannot bo prevented by 
mere paper rosolutions. Tho so-called 
Adi Hindus must in practice bo treated 
exactly as the social equals of the Brahmins. 
Then alone will tho former remain faitbfnl 
to and become wcll*wisbera of their ancestral 
Hindu faith. How that all classes and ranks 
of people have become self-conscions, the 
Hindu commanity must consider itself doomed 
nnless It cau take the wind ont of the sails 
of Mnsalmao, Christian and bnreaucratic 
propagandists by becoming truly democratic 
and righteous in its social economy. 


Ad Object Lessou to India 

Under the above beading The Young East 
of Tokyo for September, just received, repro- 
duces tbe following editorial from tbo Osaka 
Mainkbi (English edition) : 

On Angnst 23, bTyears ago (counting from 1938) 
a proclamation was issued by tbo Ooveroment 
declaring all the subjects in the Empire equal 
It was an epocb-makiog event. Tho proclamation 
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to tliO 


for nncfi ftnd all swept a^do tho IraiUtiODil class AccordiDit 
diMinrtinns that wcuhi promoto tho casto idea “Suicsniaa"— 
and hinder the cational pi psress. ■^hcro Is real iade- 

Tho samurai and corrmrn people cla»«C3 pendant spirit of sdcaco 
herame nominal. It criMtO\l a new and wider »Q “dia m 


•world for the misses: anyh^y was freo to do 
anvthiPB without fear of bcina snhjeotod to unprio. 
r'nled prpjudioe^ bccausfl of the lone standiog 
distinctions. Swanns of tho common twoplo cl«s 
seized the opportunity and proTcd the sat^aclty 
of the proclamation, 

But tradition persists ; a tra'litlon that has had 
a life of many centtiries could not bo pushtsl 
aside with ill'll one proclamation. People haded 
tho proclamation with cheer, hut cnoiisU of class 
prcdjudtce rem.a‘ned. The samurai class would 
not so easilv condescend to mtnalo with the 
common poonlo Hass ; ranch of the old*tiroc 
harchlinoss lineerod in their minds that appoarod 
to he making desperate efforts to inarabun ita 

BTOund. 

Tn-day tho traces of this traditional class dis- 
tinctions may be slated as havinir entirely sono. 
We have seen sons of the poorest fanner risen to 
an exalted positinn in the Oovernraent: sons o( 
the emallest storeVeener have climbed np to com- 
Tnandintr places In army, navy or hnsioess circles. 
Nobody thinks it stranKa; everybody regards tho 
fact as insprinff. 

It is becanse of this ennal opporluoity to all 
thU country has been forturate to find many men 
ot ability rate in all fields of activity. The absence 
of a caste spells progress and Japan has expo- 
riencod it. 

Tho Tou»g East comtuends these para- 
graphs to the consideration of its lodtan 
readers. We hope all Indians will seriously 
reflect on tho lesson taaght by the Japanese 
proclamatioa and its resalts. 

It is not merely orthodox Hindus who 
are in favour of keeping up caste distfactious. 
Tho British Governaient seeks to perpetuate 
caste in varions ways, which need not bo 
enumerated. 

Among other things the OsoAa ifainichi 
states that "sons of the smalle'it storekeeper 
have climbed up to commanding places in 
army, navy or business cricles.” But tho 
British rulers of India have divided our 
people into military and non-military 


the work of Dr. lUm.'ia 
of CalcntLi. Dr, Sabs 
of Allahat^ad and other 
famous scientists.'' 


Acronling .. to »ha 
’‘Eaglishraan ' 

real indcpondvnt spmr 

of fcioDco in India pm 
produced some vcir 
important scientific work. 
Tfaom wero such men 

as Prof. TUman ol 

Calcutta. Pmf. Saha of 
Allahaiud. Prof. 
nephew of Sir J-Mfidi* 
Chundar Bose and Prou 
Boso of Dacca.” 

Why this oraisrion in tho Friend India ? Is 
thcro again the hidden hand ? 

Tlie difTorcnco in tho two reports of tho same 
ioterviow seems mysterious. Krou tho two 
combined may not perhaps bo a faithful 

trooscriptioQ of what Professor Sommerfold 
actnally said. Ho is an eminent physicist, 
nod thereforo it would bo quito natural for 
him to C00600 his observations to bis own 
special branch of scienco. That may bo 

tho reason why tboro is no rcfcrcnco 
to tho original work done by Indians in 
chemistry or botany, for exampla But even 
as regards physics, tho Statc5i>mn\‘i report 
is moio moagro than that of tho Englishman. 
Tho name “Bose,” whoerer among scientists 
may bear it, seems taboo to the CLowringheo 
paper. 

However, it does not much matter what 
Ibo nbovenamed papers choose to print or 
Even novices in physics know that 
before Sir J. C Bose turned bis attention to 
tbo study of living matter be made many 
discoveries iu physios, somo of which are 
relerred to with a diagram of one of tho 
apparatuses invented by him, in the eleventh 
^itioa of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
^l. lA. p. 20G, under the article Electric 
Waves. It IS for this reason that in tho 
Foreward to his ‘Collected Physical Papers” 
(Longmans) Sir J. J. Thomson 'writes:— 

papers is that they 
mark the dawn of the revival in India of interest 
in tesearehea la Physical science; thh whteli his 


, Two Heports of the Same Interview 

The following extract is taken from The 
Bengalee : — 

In the r^rt of an interview with the eminrat 
&Td\ Sommerteld, he is^sSI to SS 


1 the work and influence of 

... Calculla referred 

h'‘° ^’JSlishman is Dr. Dobendra 
Jl alf Jdeghnad S.ha 

India at the Volta 
St' 1 ? ’*“'^.'“1 year; and Professor 
rJIo *5 .Professor Satyendranath 

Professor Einstein the 
Bose-Emstein theory has been named. 
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TTnanimons Demand and the Grant of 
Self-rnlo 

The condition laid down by the British 
atbiters of India’s destiny for the grant 
of a small measure of self-inie is that the 
people of India must make a unanimoos 
demand and produce an agreed constitation. 

For a country inhabited by 320 millions 
of people to make a unanimous, demand in 
the literal sense of the term ia an imposai- 
bility, particularly when the powers that be 
are bent on encouraging, if not also prodno- 
ing. diversity of opinion. In spite of this 
didicnlty an agreed constitution has been 
produced which has been accepted by 
the main groans of politically minded 
Indians. Therefore, the bureaucracy have 
redoubled thoir efforts to make every 
iosignidcant group and every nonentity 
chiming to sneak on behalf of a group appear 
more important and influential than the 
parties who have accepted the All-Parties 
Conference Report. Perhaps the aatoral 
reaction has been that in some quarters the 
support giveu to the ffebru Committee’s 
report has been olalmsd to be more on- 
aoimoos and nation-wide than it actually Is. 

^ These circumstances remind one of the 
* very d\2ereot clrffumataueea uadec which 
. other parts of the British Empire, spoken of 
as white men’a lands, obtained self-rule. The 
British and French and original American 
inhabitants of Canada were not required to 
produce, nor did they actnally produce an 
agreed constitutiou and make a unanimoos 
demand of anv sort before obtaining seif- 
rale. Lord Dnrbara’s Report gave Canada 
s^-tola. Before that Canadians had 

rebelled against Britaic several times ^perhaps 
that was Uken as a proof of their fitness for 
self-mie) and the British and French section 
of the populatiou were at logger heads with 
one another. As a matter of fact, therefore, 
nnanimity among Canadians, either literal 
or practical, did not precede the grant of 
sel^role to Canada, it was self-rule which 
prodneed some harmony among the discord- 
ant elements of its population. Such was 
the case in South Africa, as also in Ireland. 
And in South Africa, even after the intro- 
duction of self-rule there is not much agree- 
ment in the political alms and ideals of the 
r* Boers, the British settlers and the original 
inhabitants of the country. 

In India, therefore, the people’s reply to 
the British demand of uoanimity should be 
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that unanimity in its literal sense does not 
exist in Britain or any other country and 
practical unanimity can come only after the 
country has obtained self-rule and been 
relieved of the incubus of British domioatioa 
just os Hindu-Uoslem dissensions and riots 
can cease to a great extent only after the 
British third party has ceased to profit by 
such quarrels. 


The Aga Kbau on the Nehru Report 

That parasitic lotus-eater, the Aga Khan, 
has contributed an article on the Nehru 
Report to the London Times. He suggests 
a COQsUtution based like the association 
of free stales like the old German 
Empire. Each of bis proposed free states 
should be based, not on consideratious of 
size, bat religioo and nationality, race and 
language, phis history. • 

The German Empire has ceased to exist ; 
it is a republic now. So what is the uso 
of an analogy borrowed from an empire 
which had tbe seeds of decay withm it ? 
SiiDilariy, as the idea of basing polity on 
medieval theology and religious dogma has 
been given up even in Turkey and practi- 
cally so in Aigbanistan, why should the Aga 
Kbao. who is neither a Husalman nor a 
Hindu, stand np for this exploded and effete 
old-world ideh ? 


Lord Birkenhead’s Resignation 
India never liked Lord Birkenhead as her 
Secretary ot State'~we meaft as a Secretary 
of State to tyrannise over her. So no Indian 
will even pretend to wipe his eyes to bid 
him farewell. Not that India can like any 
Secretary of State to play the absentee despot 
at a distance of 6000 miles from her shores. 
Just os dmms as mnsical instruments are 
best appreciated when not played noon, so 
what would be best appreciated in relation to 
the office of Secretary of State for India 
would be its abolition together with the 
abolition of its caudal appendage the Council. 


Campaign of Slander in IT. S. A, 

The vast disgusting scale on which un- 
bridled campaigns of calumniation are 
carried on previous to presidential elec- 
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tiona may bo &nrmi';o(l from tlio following 
passagea in tho Lileranj Digest:-^ 

A Carapaian of Chararter Aavis'^inaRon, in 
■wliicli the a5<!as3ic'>, iisioir for weapons ^whispers 
and innnondoea, strike at the I’rcsidonttal cancli- 
datea under the cowardly cover of annnvrniiy, 
is can^lnff cmharrasiment both to tho U<*riuhUcan 
and tho Deraocratio party loaders. It was whWDorM 
ddtepndy especially dnrintt 'b® pro*cnnvcQtjon 
campaien. that ilr. Hoover's Americanism was 
open to amvo suspicion, and that Vila weaUh hMl 
Vippn arqiiired nono to flcmpulonsly. ^r. as ibo 
Rppnhlipan IHrlford CoHMiif . pnls it. ho has 
hppn called virtually everythiotf “from a traitor 


ond haU-lrulha by Hindu anthore anl 
journalists. Slorooror, it gonorally managra 
to cxlraol passages from Anglo-Ioduo 
papers which aro calculated to lower loi*“ 
in tho eyes of foreigners. 


Eov. Ottaiua lu Japin 

Tho Youug East of Tokyo writes:— 

A nows aseocy roparts that , a biKh 
iriest of iha name of Ottama arnved m.Tokyo 


ton rnoeriortypo of horse-thief.” The whi..pcra o' ^ ‘'Jr. 

aaainst novornor Smith, which are said lobe Auirist. tij is i rovolittiooary f<«'f‘'r.. -nd 

p^rtioiilaHv active and siWUnt in tho South peem •“ ibo Moyement of Iniha inlO j 

to he c>>iefly concoroed with two rharaes— that has over since dedicated himself to tho v>or 
ho is intemperate in his nso ot alcohol, and that 


.as President his appointments and other official 
def'«ions would be siihjocl to reitttioos^hJas. 

H“spnnsiblo papers, while aumilUncf that the 
well'known records of tho two candtiialcs both 
in their private and their public Uvea placa 
them far bevond the ranna of such jinscmpnloiis 
attaf'kfl, nevertheless deplore and denounce this 
desridloK feature of the Presidential camnaitro. 
“To be P'ivatelv traduced has been tho c^^mon 
lot of men seekipy hlsh office in ths.Omtca 
States.” the l^ew York Tints . (Dem) reminds ns 
but it adds— "Every riaht-inlnded citizen must 
resent the employment ot soeh noUtr tacti^ 
It is not a question of the effect npon a party 
or iinon a eandidate. \Yhat should be of concern 
is the ceneral influencA of all this upon iiolitiMl 
dacenev and the morale of votera.” If Preeiaential 
oamp-iigos cannot bo conducted on a plane above 
the BUiter level, we may aa well abolish the 
elertion and establish an executive dynasty, 
declares the Cleveland Plain i^calcr find DemJ. 
And It adds: 

"Of all tbo despicable methods of campaieoins 
Ibis whispeiing device is the worst It spreads 
'poison and lets the poisoner escape. It is base 
slander which permits the slanderer to sneak away 
in tho dark. While the civilized powers admit the 
desirability of abandoning poison gas in warfare, 
milized soeiety may well declare a war of exter- 
mination aaainst this equally reprehensible inetii(^ 
of political offence, which is aptly described as 
organized mud-slinging.” 


ptumoting ooopcration between Indi» and Uuriui 
m oppisitioQ to tho EjglUb rule. lie has been 
imprisoned several times, tlio latest of which was 
for four years, coming oat in March this year. 

This paragraph gives a wrong idea of Ih® 
characlor of tho movomont with which tho 
Rur. Ottama has boon connected. He is not 
a rovolationary loader. Ho, like most Indian 
and Burmese political loadors, wants doiniuioa 
status for India and Burma. If Britain will 
not ogreo to India’s acquisition of sooh a 
political status, alt sincerely patriotic Indiana 
and Dnrmese must become rorolutionarics 
with Independenco as tboic goal. 


“The Literary Digest” and National 
Character Assassination 


While the Literary Digest of America 
rightly disapproves of the 'whispeiinK” 
campaigns of slander directed against tbo 
presidential candidates, it had no hesitation 
toaid and abet the assassination of the 
320 million inhabitants of 
reproducing some 


to .eproKo r3„tXnr,Sf “el 


Teaching Music in Bengal Schools 

Tbo proposal of the Director of Public 
lostractioQ in Bengal to introduce the 
teaching of music in boys* and girls’ schools 
^ Boogal has given rise tu u controversy. 
Beiog unmusical ourselves we are not 
competent to take part in it. But there ie 
no harm in our having our say Irom a 
commoDsense point of view. 

Musio is already taught in some boys' 
schools and more girls’ schools. Most of the 
songs they aro taught are Bengali songs, 
and that is only natural. And the teachers 
also aro naturally for the most part Bengalis. 
As for instrumental music, it being practically 
the same all over India, it does not mucU> 
matter from_ which province the teacher • 
comes, provided the pupils are able to 
understand bis oral instruction. But, for* 
obvious reasons, most of the teachers of 
instrumental music also are Bengalis. We • 
are not competent to judge of the relative 
m^its of the musicians of dilTerent parts of 
looia, and it is not necessary for our purpose 
to do so. Suffice it to say that as the schools 
are situated in Bengal, as the pupils to be; 
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tanebt are Bengalis and as there are Bengalis 
sufficiently well-versed in vocal and instru- 
mental music to be able to teach boys and 
gills, the question of importing musicians 
from outside Bengal does not arise. It is 
true Bengal did not produce Tansen, Maula 
Bakhsh and other famous musicians. But 
that does not mean that Bengal has not 
produced and does not possess musicians 
of such average ability as would suffice for 
the purpose of teaching school children. 

Take the case of Enropean countries. 
As the science underlying Indian music 
is practically the same all over India, so 
the science underlying Western music is 
practically the same all over Europe — and 
the technique is also essentially the same. 
It is an admitted fact that Britain has not 
produced musicians like Beethoven, Wagner, 
Bach, eta, of Germany. It is also au ad- 
mitted fact that Germany excels iu music, 
Britain does not Bat these facts have not 
led to German songs being taught in England 
by German musicians instead of Eogltsb 
songs by English musicians. The questioo 
everywhere is bow to teach school children 
and who should teach them, not bow to 
produce or import great experts like Tanseo 
or Wagner. 

Another point requires attention. In 
painting what interests beginners and other 
ordinary spectators most is the story or 
other subject of the painting ; — under- 
standing and appreciation of the technical 
excellence of paintings may come afterwards. 
Similarly, tbongh in vocal music it is 
taken for granted that the ragas and raginis 
should be correctly rendered, what interests 
begtaners and other ordinary listeners most 
is the verbal composition called the song 
and its meaning. For them the charm lies 
not merely in the air and tune bat also (and 
perhaps mainly) in what the words of the 
song mean. Hence, when children are taught 
music, it is desirable to begin with songs 
in their mother-tongue. Bengal posse^es 
plenty of songs in vations ragas ana raginis 
quite fit for children. Wo cannot say whether 
Hindi has plently of such songs. We some- 
times hear Bengali children taught by 
Hindustani teachers to sing Hindi songs of a 
somewhat erotic or amorous character in 
complete ignorance of their meaning. They 
should not be taught snch songs. This can 
be avoided by teaching only Bengali songs 
to Bengali children. And obviously Bengali 
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teachers are the fittest to teach such 
songs. • 


When Killing' is not "Himsa” 

A calf in lit. II. K. Gandhi's Asram 
bad been sufiering excruciating pain and iu 
the opioion of Mr. Gandhi and others iu 
touch with him there was no hope of its 
recovery. Therefore, to shorten and put an 
end to its sufferings he asked a doctor to 
iuject poison into its body, which caused 
its death in two minutes. Mr. Gandhi argues 
that as the killing of the calf was meant 
to relieve it of pain and as the motive was 
altruistic, 'not selfish, the injection canoot 
be characterized as himsa. As orthodox 
Hindus look upon cows as sacred, the 
killing of any animal of the bovine species is 
in tbeir eyes entirely different in character 
from the killing of other animals. What they 
think of Gandbiji'e act and reasoning they 
ate best fitted to say. Others who object to 
the killing of any animal for food or other 
selfish* purpose, except self-defenqs, must 
admit that the killing of the calf in question 
was different from other kinds of killing. 
Whether possibly Mr. Gandhi was in the 
least actoated by the snbconscioas or unoons- 
cious motive of relieving himself of the 
pain of witnessing the agonies of the calf, 
IS a sobtle question which we are not com- 
peteot to solve. Nor can it be said that 
human jadgment can arrive at absolute cer- 
tainly regarding the iucnrable nature of any 
malady. 

Mr. Gandhi has said that even in the 
case of human beings, when it is thought 
that they ace suffering from a painful and 
incurable disease, it wonld be a religious 
act to kill them. We have not before us 
the actual words used by him, but we give 
from memory the gist of what be wrote. 
We douot consider the principle laid down 
by him satisfactory. The desire to relieve 
a patient’s misery is apt to get mixed up 
with the unconscious desire of his relatives 
or other attendants to free themselves from 
the suffering caused by witnessing his pam 
and nursing him. The incnrability or other- 
wise of a disease is a matter of opinion. 
It would be risky in the highest degree to 
accept the opinion of all local physicians 
combined, even were they unanimous, as in* 
fallible. The greatest physician in the world, if 
any were really entitled to be called such, may 
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hold and pionoauco an crronooua opinion re- 
garding the incurablily of the disease ot a 
particular patient Patients have recover^ 

from diseases pronounced incurable by 
physicians locally available. Next comes 

the question of the degree of suffering which 
it would be legitimate to end by killing. 
Then one has to judge how long before the 
probably natural death of a patient he should 
he killed. Suppose the best physicians locally 
available say that a patient snlTering indescri- 
bable pain from cancer would die six months 
hence. When would it be right to kill him ? 
Six mouths before the probable day of bis 
death? Ot six davs, or six hours? If it 
be right to kill him at all, why allow him 
to suffer any preventable pjun oven for an 
hour? ■ 3 L 

All excruciatingly painful diseases do not 
render the patients entirely incapable of 
rendering some little service ^ or other to 
other persons. Would it ho right to dopnve 
the world of this advantage by killing a 
patient before the moment of his natural 
expiry ? 

Therq is also the question of self-deter- 
mination. The lower animals cannot say 
wbetbei in spite of pain they would like 
to live. Humau beings can generally do so. 
if a patient whom physiclaos, relatives and 
neighbours decide to kill for bis beneflti hopes 
and desires to live, ought he to be killed? 
Take the opposite kind of case, ^me 
curable diseases, from which many patients 
recover, often become so painful that the 
patients express a desire to commit suicide 
or to be killed. They do so because the 
agony becomes unbearable. Would it be 
right to fulhl their desire to terminate their 
connection with the body? 

In the last place, it should be noted 
that pain is not nnmixed evil. Apart from the 
fact that pain is nature’s warning and is 
also often part of the curative process, 
it has a disciplinary value it chastens, 
pnnhes and humanises. At what point 
it ceases to have such value and 
becomes an unmixed evil which may and 
ought to be pat an end to by killing the 
patient, wo axe not presumptuous enough to 
attempt to determine. 

Ou. the whole though we admit UTr 
Ganabi’s good intention and sinceiily and 
courage of conviction, we unhesitatingly and 
aefioitely reject his doctrine, so far at least 
as It relates to^human beings. 


Protective Measures for the Simou Sevea 
Anglo-Indians and stay-at-borao Britishers 
aro sparing themselves no efforts to create 
tho impression that tho vast majority ot 
Indians aro dying to co-operato with tho 
Simon team. In fact tho desiro of most 
Indians to welcome and co-operate with them 
has been so plain to tho white rulors ol 
India that tho timings of tho arrival of the 
Simon Commission at Bombay and Poona 
were changed at tho eleventh hour, tho . 
district magisttato of Poona refused oven to 
lot the loadors of tho boycotters know tho 
lonte which Simon & Co., would take, tho 
Railway Station and roads in its noigbbor- 
hood wero closed to tho public, and tho 
police permit required tho processionists to 
beep 500 yards away from Poona (Railway 
Station. 


Coronation by Brahmin Priests in 
Cambodia 


The new king of Cambodia was crowned 
on July 23 last How Drabmin priests 
officiated at the coremony is tbns described 
by the special correspondent of tbe London 
iVwfS. 


. On the entry of the eight officiating Brabmta 

I tnests tbo King rose and seated himself on.a 
ow ebair immediately in front of the throne-dais. 
The eight urabmios approached and knelt around 
tho SovereiKB. representing tho eight points of 
the compass. One after another they repeated the 
traqitioDal prayer for the King's wdfare, his 
Majesty turning his chair so as to face each priest 
as be spoke. During this ceremony the King. 
aUtmugh a Buddhist, held in bis band tbe imases 
of Vishnu and Sivs, tbe * Proiectora of Cambi dia • 
— a tradition of the old Yedic faith so deeply 
rooted ID the country.’ 


“Not such a Hypocrite” 


We.did not conquer India for the benefit of 
the Indians. I know it is said in missionary 
meetings that wa conquered India to raise the 
lera of the Indians. That is cant. We cjonqueied 
India as Uie outlet for the goods of Great 
Bntain. ■ .... 


— .... ...w goods of 

. — We conquered India by the sword, and 

by the sword we should hold it. I am not 
such a hypocrite to say that we hold India for 
the Jndians. We hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goods in general and for the Lancashire 
mttOT goods in patti(.ular.'’~,Sir TV. Joynsoiu 
mcks. Home SemtaTy. 
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“The Dial” oa Tagore’s “Pireflies” 

Tht DiaU an nltra-modera Americsa 
ma^azioe. the moath piece of the Americaa 
and En^Usb “nen” writers, notices Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s ‘ Pireflies” as follows : 

These delicate moth-winirs of elusive wisdom 
carry— the peculiar spintoat ( urbanity & serene 
detachment of the anthor.-Limpid as water-colour 
yigoettes the? are characteristically East Indian 
intone. Lacsiocrthe dramatic intensity of Blaba’a 
mystical aphorisms : lacking too the wistful 
humour of Chiuese pwtry ; they convey to the 
mi id a tender resisnation, soft and insidious, like 
a diuused perfume, suspected rather pmsoautly 
inhaled. 


Sir J. C. Bose's Seventieth Birth-day 
The Hindn’s benediction or prayer for 
long life is, “Live a hundred years." Bat 
in these days, tbe generality of Hindus do 
not live to be centenarioos. So the biblical 
three score years and ten has come to be 
considered a lone life in lodia, as is some 
other coQotries. But in the case of those 
jrbo have led a useful life and are stilt 
active at seventy, we are. justified la wishing 
lor and expectiog a longer career of osefal- 
sess. Such a life has been that of Sir J. C. 
Bose. In about a month’s time he will com- 
plete the seventieth year of bis life. There 
may very well bo public rejoicings on tbe 
occasion. In any case, it would be well if 
a fuDction could be arranged at which bis 
former students could meet him. 


Reforms in Afghanistan 

In the course of a recent important speech 
at Rabul tbe King of Afghanistan foreshadow- 
ed the formation of a Cabinet among the 
coming important reforma His Majesty 
intimated that, as Sher Ahmad Khan, whom 
be bad entrustsd with the formation of a 
Cabinet, bad failed to do so, he would 
himself for tbe present discharge the functioos 
of a Prime Minister. The, appointment of 
Ohnlam Badiq Khan as Foreign Minister and 
of Mohammad Wall Rban as PermsDeot 
^geot in the King’s absence from tbe 
capital, were also announced. Other 
measures foreshadowed were the reform 
of Municipal Law and of tbe Judi- 
ciaty, foandatiou of public libraries and 
factories, compulsory co-educatian oL girls 


and boys between tbe ages of 6 and 11 at 
Rabat and the introduction of European 
eloteiDg at Kabul. In an important announce- 
ment of the subject of social reform the 
Amic of Afghauutau reiterated hiswell-knowu 
views on the emancipation of women. While 
deaouncipg superstitious practices, he affirmed 
his intention to carry out the true doctrines 
of Islam. 

Oa the question of Pardo, the Kiog indi- 
cated bis preference foe wearing of modern 
veils in Kabul at least, while leaving it to 
the discretion of tbe people of tbe provinces 
to adhere to the old or new fashion. 

A dramatic incident ensured when Queen 
Souriya and other Court ladies present re- 
moved their veils. Tbe speecn was delivered 
to a very large audieuce including all high 
Afghan officials and Foreign Diplomatic re- 
presentatives, and was cordially received. 

All this shows that s considerable pro- 
portion of Afghans is ready to welcome 
political as well as social reforms. 


Mischievous use of Ebilafat Movement 

TAe Jlussalman writes:— 

In the course of tbe last three or .four years we 
have several times expressed the opinion in these 
colomoe that tbe need for any Khilafat Committee 
or orgaoiraiion in India has aliugether ceased. 
Tbe Kmiaiat organizicton was started at a time 
when the Untisb Qovernmeat interfered with the 
aBaire of the Ottoman Empire m a manner that 
impaled, and subsequently destroyed, the 
Ebilafat and tbe object of the Ehilafat Committee 
was to keep up a movement for the restoration ot 
that lastituUon. The bultan of Turkey, as the 
vrorld IS aware, was then the Khalifa, the spiritual 
bead, o! the Muslim world, being tbe warden of the 
holy places of Islam, the most importaac of which 
IS tbe Uedjaz where Mecca and Medina are situate. 
Since then there have been catastrophic changes 
IQ tbe world, particularly m the Muslim world. 
Tbe Sultanate has ceased to exist and Turkey js 
now a Bepublic and republican Turkey has herself 
abolished the mstitution of Ebilafat. Moreover, it 
mast not be forgotten that the Sultan of Turkey 
was the Khalifa of Tslam by viitne of bis being 
the custodian of the Islamio holy places. As a 
result of the Qreat War Arabia and other holy 
placea ceased to be under the suzerainty of 
Turkey aud the president o( the Turkish 
BepubUo could not therefore legitmatelv be 
the Khalifa of Islam, even if he so desired Under 
the ezisUng circumstances Sultan Ibn Saud, the 
present ruler of the iledjaz. may legitimately b3 
the Khalifa as he is the custodian of tbe holiest 
placea of Islam, namely, Mecca and Medina. But 
It is apparent that he does not want to adopt tbe 
tatle and shoulder the responsbihties o! the position. 
So it seems to us that ladiau Mussalmans can 
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hardly do anvtluDK that may load to tho rostcra- 
tioQ of the Kbilatat' Moreover, Ihcro is ditfercocQ 
of the opimoQ now-a-daya aa to 'whether it w, at 
all desiniblo to try to set up a Khalifa roccivinir 
the homaco of the entira Moslim. 'world, ti, oi 
course, to bring about such a sttuatiflu la at all 
possible ia those davs. In these cifcumstan^a U 
appears to us that a Khilaiat organu^bou in loa»a 
is at the present moment a sopettluiiy. It ha<4 
absolutely no work to do and so the monbunil 
Central Khilafat Committee should without delay 
go into liquidation. Its conlinuanco means, wo 
are afraid, mischief to tho community. Itvery 
body kno'j.a that when quo has no work to do 
one is inclbcd to do mischief. And tho Central 
Khilafat Committeo is such a body at tho present 
moment. 

Oar contemporary adds that tho public 
are fully aware that after the Cbotaut - afFair 
the whole Khilafat organisation stands dis* 
credited. As an illustration of its remark 
that “when ono has no legilimalo wotk to do 
one ia inclined to create mischief, '* it 
writes: — 

Tho Calcutta Khilafat Commitfee has recently 
got inspiration from too Central Khilafat Committee 
— 'iospiratioo m the shape of advice and, some say. 
money— to carry on a propaganda against the 
llehni Conimittee report and the resoluuons of the 
AlhParties Conference and some of those who, 
in order to save their own skin, could not join the 
KoD'CO-operatioo or the Khilafat movement are now 
the anidmg spirits of this moribund Commilice. 
^Ve only hope that tho misguided activities of 
this Committee will hoodwink none* 


Fopnlaxising Latin Script in Turkey 
With a view to popularising the now 
alphabet of Latin characters in Turkey, the 
Government has decided that all inhabitants 
of Angora, men, women and cbildreo, should 
attend special public courses at which tbe 
alphabet will 6^ faughf. Coffee-houses, 
casinos and other places of amusement will 
be converted into temporary class-rooms and 
instructors will be recruited from ministers, 
deputies and the highbrows of Angora under 
the supervision of Kemal Pasha himself. 


order to toko slook of tho voriono aollrUios 
of Oriental Scholars io and outsldo loilio. 

(M To faoilitato oo-oporation and Oriental 
studies and Tosearch. 

(c) To olTord opportunillos^ to Scholap 
to rIvq expression to their viows on their 
respectWo subject and to point out tho 
difUcuUics experienced lu tho pursuit oi 
their special branches o! study, 

(d) To prumoto social and iDtcUcctual 
intorcourso among Oriental aScholars. 

(cl To cncourago traditional learning. 

Tho confcrcnco is held ovory second year 
and practically sums up tho 'work donci by 
Oriental Scholars in various branches of 
Oriental Art and Litoraturo. Hutual ozebaogo 
of thought and personal contact with Scholars 
aro not only stimulating to further research 
hot have also a toudoucy to coordination of 
elTurts. As such tbo utility of those Con- 
feronoes has long bceu recognised io Eutopo 
and America. 

Tho ConforcDca will bo divided into a 
numbcT of sections, tho provisional lUt of 
which is given below 

1. Vedic. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy, 4. 
Pbilology. 5. Fioo Arts, G. Arable, Persian 
and Zend. 7. History and Archaeology. 8. 
Urdu. 9, Hindi. 10. Panjabi. II. Mtbro- 
pology. 

* There will be a concert of classical Indian 
Music, a Musba’ir.a, and reprosontatioo of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of 
historical interest like Taxila and Harappa 
will olso be arranged. 

All Orientalists are invited to become 
members of tbe Conlerence by paying a fee 
of rupees five only to tbo Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. A. C. Woolnor, M..A.,C.l.E., University 
Half, Lahore. 


All-India Oriental Conference at Lahore 

,The Fifth Session of the AU-Iudia 
Oriental Conference will be held at Lahore, 
to tho 23id of HoveipbeT, 


from tho 19th 
1023. 


Tho objects of 
following 

to) To _ bring 


the ConietencQ are the 
together Oxientalkta .in 


Mr. Natesan’s Experiences in Canada] 

Mr. G. A. Natesan was ono of the members 
of the Indian delegation to the Empire 
Parliamentary conference held this year 
in Canada. 

Inte^iewed by Renter regarding the part played 
by the .Indian members of the Kmmre Parliamentary 
deligation at its meeting in C^nda, Mr. 
Katesan said that opportunities for the discus- 
won pi Indian questions had been very few, but 
tta Indians had taken advantage of them to the 
utmost. He and his colleagues had been every- 
where received and treated with courtesy but they 
had. not been able to help ‘ feeling the subordinate 
pt^iUon occupied by India as a dependency. 



NOTES 


on 


• Reading bettreeo the lines of this patt of 
Air. Natesan’s statement, one feels that tho 
“courtesy” was not each as coaid make the 
Indian gaests forget that they wore helots 
wi'hin the Empire. Why then were they 
inrited ? 

The Etnoire Parliamentary Conference had 
thronghout cnocentrated on ihe problems of migra- 
tion and marketing of Empire products. Mr. 
Natesan eaid that the Indian delegates had profited 
by the dissension of the question of migration at 
Ottawa and bad drawn attention to the grievances 
of Indiana overseas, emphasi&ing that the treat- 
ment accorded to them was inconsistent with the 
profession of eqnality of British citizens and decla- 
ring that the Oovenimeot of India was in com- 
plete aocord with the feelings of the people on 
this qnestion. 

What are the proofs of this bareaacratio 
complete accord with the feelings of the 
people on this qnestion ? What did the 
Canadians say when tljeir attention was 
drawn to the “grisTances" ? They are not 
insults, of coarse. 

Ur, Katesan said that a Conservative member 
of the British delegation had once et^ed that eelf- 
government was the prodncc of the w-<$t. the gift 
cf which to India bad been delayed for her own 
sake, in order that it might not prove to be a 
poisoned cup. Ur. Kaceaao. m the course of a 
sabsrqaeat public speech, challenged this new and 
pointed out that the art of government was in no 
way uokoowa to Indians, .who were in many waya 
qaalifled for selt-goveroment, which they claimed 
as a right and not as a gift. , , 

Not only in Canada, but In New York, which 
the Indian delegates bad visited, and even among 
the British Parliamentary delegates, considerable 
ignorance about India was'notioeable. 

Ur. Natesan concluded : 'Uy visit to Canada 
has made me more hopeful about the destiny of 
India. If Canada, with its many nationalities and 
races, once wainng with each other, can. within a 
short time after obtaining responsible government, 
make sneh a rapid and mairellons progress. India, 
if given a fair chance, can lay claim to a brighter 
fntnro.’ 

Though we on oar part bad never any 
doabt as to India's power to manage bee 
own affairs, it is really very encoaragiog to 
learn that a man of the type of Ur. Natesan 
has become hopefnl about the destiny of 
India. But what one wonld be more eager 
to learn from him is whether, owing to bis 
visit to Canada, he has become more hopeful 
of India’s being given a fair chance by those 
who think that they tale her destiny. 

One would also like to know the im- 
pressions and experiences of Messrs. Chaman 
Lai and Ooswami. Why did not Reuter 
interview them ? Or perhaps it is the other 
way . about. It is not always Renter that 
seeks an interview, bat some people want 


to be interviewed by Reuter. And it does] 
not suit the purpose of that frleod of India 
to interview persons who are outspoken in 
their utterances to an inconvenient extent. 


Indian Delegation to luternational 
Agricultural Assembly 

Reuter understands that Mr. Guru* Saday 
Dutt, L 0. S, now on leave, has been appoin- 
ted by the Governmeut of India to lead the 
Indian delegation to the ninth General 
Assembly of the International institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. Mr. Dntt tried to improve 
agricoUnral cooditioos in the districts of 
Bankura and Birbham as magistrate bv ir- 
rigalional facilities and other means He is, 
therefore, acquainted with agricnltnral prob- 
lems and has thought ont some of their 
solutions. 

It 13 not the custom of the Government 
of India to select an Indian to lead an 
Indian delegation to any conference in foreign 
countries, if it can help doing so. The 
selection of Mr. Dutt may be due to the 
fact that there is no politics in this interna* 
tional agricoltural assembly. 


China’s New Constitution 

Some idea of China’s new constitution 
may bo formed from a brief description, 
cabled by Renter from Nanking, of a historic 
document, entitled “The otganio Liw of the 
National Government of the Republic of 
Chioa.” which was promulgated there early 
in October and will be henceforth euferoed 
From it we learn that the National Govern- 
ment will exercise all governing powers of 
the Republic and supreme command of the 
fighting services. The Government will be 
composed of five ‘Tuan,” namely, executive 
legislative, jadicial, examination and control’ 
wuh a President, who will represent the 
Government and be the Commander-in.Chief 

of the fighting forces. 

Thwe will be twelve to sixteen State 
Councillors from whom Presidents and ViVn 
Presidents of the five Yuan will be appointPd 
The Executive Yuan will be the highLt 
wiU BStaUisli MiDialries and appoint com“i- 
BSIOns to dooido loBlsUtlon to bo introdnSd 
in the Legislative Yuan which latter 
deoido, togother mlb budgets, matters of 
peace and, me treaties, eto, Ihe 
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Tuan 'will be in cliarp of judicial admini- 
stration, the Examination Vuan wU control 
examinations and determine qualifications 
for public service for which everyone mast 
pass an examination and the Control Yuan 
will exercise impeachment and audit powers. 


Quinquennial Review of Progress 
of Education in Assam 

The Quioquennial review of the Progress 
of education in Assam for the years 1922-23 
to 1026-2T by Mr. S. G. Roy is a carefully 
prepared and exhaustive document Besides 
the usual descriptive and statistical 
matter which such reviews contain, 
there are ohservations and suggestions 
relating to all grades of edocation, from 
the university stage downwards, which 
aro worthy of attention. On the qnestion of 
founding a seoarnte university or universities 
for As'iam, for examplo, Mr. Roy’s review 
contains much nsefnl information and some 
observations. After briefly recapitulating 
the history of the demand for a unlveraity 
la Assam wade on different occasions, from 
the year 1417 onwards, the Review states 
The rrasonahleneas of this demand, which fonn4 
eyprcseions on so manv diCerent occa^'nns 
aoparent. Even apart from the defeots, ot tne 
Calcntta University in relation to secoodarv anq 
ooUcRiato educAtion, which led to tho aopointmens 
of a Coraroisslon, and even before the repr?? 
introdneed in 1920 were so much as contemplate, 
the OoTemment of India in their mPmoraoio 
Kesolutioo Aateil 2Ut 'Febraaty 1013. which dofia^ 
the edacaliotial policy to be followed m this 
countrv..deem<‘d it accessary to restrict the area 
OTcr which the afhWatlng Unlveraiiwa ot the lypo 
of Calcntta sboold have control, by securioh a 
Bcv'anite Unwe^sity for c.vh loadlOR Piovinoe and 
even foreshadowed the creation of now local teach- 
ine and rcs'dcntial Universities within each of (be 
xnaior provinces in harmony with the best modem 
opinion as to the right road to cdncatiODal 


the Department in spite of sneU favourabb 

tion on the part of Competent leaders is mam y 

financial. 

Considering that Assam is a region of 
vast undeveloped resources, the financiw 
difficulty can not be considered insuporable. 
Many indopendeat countries having a sraallor 
population than Assam have one or raoro 
universities. Wo have given a table 
Prabasi in support of this statement oi 
ours. , . . Lu^ 

Another difficulty pointed out in 
Review is that “the agitation of a section 
of the people of Sylhet for reunion with 
Bengal has kept the fate of the Province 
banging in the balance, and this cloud of 
uncertainty will not be finally removed till 
the Statutory Commission meets in 1929. 

It has met earlier though it will be some 
time before it drafts and publishes its 

In Prahasi and Welfare we have stated 
most of oar reasons for thinking that tho 
BengaU'Speakiog areas included in Assam 
should not bo separated from that provinoo 
and re-inoladed in Bengal. If our view 
prevails, one difficulty in the way of Assam 
having a university of bet own will be 
removed. 


efliv'if'acv. 

UfsidM, after tho ioanguration of reforms, ander 
• which As^m was constituted a nnjor piovioco 
with a Ooveroor at its Ue-wl. the idea of Its cduca.- 
tional tutelage under another provinco seems iacoo- 
sistent with tho prindnlo of provincial aatoaomV. 

. Acaiicraically Bpeaking. the ecological and 
mineral woaUh as well as tho flora and tho fauna 
of As*am, no less than the large variety of tribes 
and of mankind, represented in her hills and 
each with tla own history, laognace 
tnannm and customs, ofler wide fields of iatcros- 
tloij (.tndv to bo explored by University seholais 
cl^mca to carry on meareh works in Qeoloay, 
boaolcay. Anihrorology and 

vacation was pot actively 
uvtAtoa ta lha Couaal not pushed ta the front W 


Girls’ Education in Centrally 
Administered Territories * 

Tho Government of India has accepted 
the proposal made by non-official members 
ID the Legislative Assembly that a committee 
should bo appointed to enquire into tho 
question of primary education for girls in 
the territories under its diroot administration. 
This belated movo will no doubt be properly 
advoitised by the publicity agency of the 
bureaucracy. Bat what have tho Govern- 
ment of India been doing ^1 these years ? 
All over India, the education of girls is in 
a most backward condition. Bat in the 
provinces the state of things is somewhat 
bettor than what it is in the territories 
under the direct administration of tbo 
Government of India. It is understood 
that in these small areas sanitation is 
also very much neglected. 


A Conditioa Imnoscd on Nawab of 
Banawalpur 

The Feudatory and Zemindari India 
writes that tho Nawab ■ Sahib of Jlabawalpur 



recsotly took a loaa from the Gororameat 
of India which amoaated to fire crorea of 
rapeea for the improremoat of the Satlei 
caaaL 

‘The amouat paid oat on safBcieat aocorily. 
We fdil to anderstaod how a Davet conditioa was 
imposed by the British Goveramaat and accepted 
by the Nawab to the effect that till the loan is 
repi'd the appomtment o( the Prime ^mister of 
the State should have the approval of the Govero- 
meut. We do not sea the reasonableness of this 
stranne imposition. If there was a systematic 
matadminiitration of the sUte, tnat must ba due 
to other causes The loJian Givernmeit rd'-Jm- 
mended sima time back one S>kaadar flayat Ehan 
as prime Minister. The Nawab appointed nun. 
N)t saiisQ’d with his admiQistrative capacity the 
Nawab had to pass orders to dismiss him fr.im 
service as the Devan refused to restito. We 
understand that the Niwab Saheb has been called 
upoa to RO to S mla to confer with the British 
auihorities on this subject" 


States Subjects Daputatlou to England 

As some Princes have bean very busy 
io Eogland to pcesecve, among other tbiogt, 
their "rizht” to eovern tneir states despoti* 



Bhattacbarya, M.A, who was for a longtime 
the Dewan of Banswara State. Oar contem- 
porary writes that “itr Bhattacbarya is an 
experienced administrator, has imagiaatlcn 
and is keea on developing Bundi.” 


■< ThejPirst India Conference in America 
According to a news sheet issued by the 
India Society of America, Inc., the First India 
Conference is to ba held in New York city 
from October 14 to November 5, l')28, in 
order to present a survey of India’s lita and 
thoaght. art and cnlcnre. Ur. Han 0. Qovil 
is the Chairman of the India Conference and 


Prof. Abhyankar aod Mr. P. Chiidear who left for 
England as members of the States Subjects 
Depatation 

caily, the states’ subjects have ao’ed wisely 
in sending a deputation to England to place 
their case before the authontiea and the 
people there. ' 


The Bandi Administration 
According to the Indian .^fofes.inBaipatana 
the State of Bundi is making good progress 
under the new Prime Minister, Mr. K. 



director of the India Society - of America. 
The conference will be conducted tbrungh 
general and round-table sessions. At the 
general sessions, lectnres of inrerest to the 
general public will ba offered. Vital issues 
pertaining to India, with parhcnlar reference 
to America, will be discussed at the various 
round-table conferences. 
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her own interests. The cardinal feature of 
British diplomacy is to adapt itself to all 
conditions to serve the best interest of the 
nation, and there is no question of senti* 
mentalism or altruism about it. However, 
it always disguises its selfish motive by 
assuming the character of aitroism. 

T. D. 

The plan for establishing peace is. first, 
to have an tntente among the English- 
speaking peoples of the world; secoodly, 
to inclnde other white peoples in the entente-, 
and finally, to include the Japanese and other 
possible strong and independent peoples. 
This peace edifice is to be built upon the 
foundations of (i) division of spoils among 
the strong and (li) intimidation of 
the weak. Bnt it would be a diScnlt ]ob 
to satisfy so many robber claimanU that 
their 'jost’ claims havo been conceded. And 
among the weak nations there would always 
be rash and desparate men to strike a blow 
for strength and liberty. So world peace 
cannot be achieved by the division of the 
earth’s riches among the strong and the 
bullying and inlirndation of the weak. 


A Phase of Italian Policy iu South Tyrol 
Italians, especially the Fascists, are 
brutally frank to admit that the German' 
speaking people in South Tjrol must be 
Ilaliaiiisfd, even by depriving them of their 
mother-tongue Language forms the most 
important factor in all movements lor 
nationalism. To deprive a nation of its own 
language is the surest way of denationalisiog 
it The German Catholics in Sontb Tyrol 
have petitioned to the Pope so that German 
children may not be forced to receive 
religious instruction in Italian. The following 
news-item pnblished recently in the Tima 
(London) gives only one of the many phases 
of the sufferings of South TyroUaos of 
German descent : — 

The Innibrucler Xarhrichten learns from tbo 
Uoper Adiee or Sooth Tirol that the {act that 
18,000 children of German tongue are compelled 
to receive religious instraction m italian to the 
diocese of Trentino. or Trent, has actuated the 
local German-spealing clergy to .renew, their 

E tition to the Pope lor intervention with the 
ihan Government. . , » .au .u . • -n 

The petition in questioa sets forth that id i9 
parishes of the diocese Italian is not Ujempthcr- 
tongue of any child attending school., and that- as 
neither their parents nor other adults in the home 


speak It^alian snob children can obtain no coaching 
in it. To correct this evil the petition embodies 
two reauests.' 

(U That the Italian priests who are already 
in the diocese may be instructed to bestow their 
spiritual care only upon children whose mother- 
tongoe is Italian; and (2) that a departure be made 
in (atoce from the practice of conMit^ the Jfissio 
eanoniea to Italian clergy for the beneht of Oeruiaii 
children while the German priests in the diocese 
have to forego the privilege of teaching scripture 
in the schools 

The nemorandum also asks for the dispatch of 
a Qermmi-speaktng Apostolic Inspector who is a 
cituen of a neutral State to report on the religious 
problem in South Tirol. 

A petition similar to the above has been sub- 
mitted to the Pope by the Oermao-speakiog clergy 
of the diocese of Bressanone, or Brixen. 

The Italians are not the only guilty party 
in their activities in favour of their own 
nationalism. Oo the contrary, it must be 
recorded that the Christians and the people 
of Europe have had for centuries carried on 
oppressive wars of conquest amongst them- 
selves. They have oppressed the defeated 
and the subjugated peoples with unspeakable 
brutality aod tyranoy. The history of Ireland 
under Biitisb domioatioo, the history of 
Holland under Spanish rule, the history of 
the Poles under the Kusstaos, Austrians and 
Germans are but a few of the many instances 
of barbarous practices of the so-called civilized 
West to subjugate their fellow “nhite*meo”, 
not to speak of their brutalities against the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

T. D. 


Auglo-Americau-Frencb Economic Entente 
in the Near East 


Recently it has been announced that 
negotiations have been concluded by which 
American Oil Companies will be able to 
participate in the Toikisb Petroleum Company 
which has a concession for the development 
of the oil resources of the Bagdad and 
Mosul Vilayets of Irak. The ■■Turkish” 
Petroleum Company is called Ihirkish by 
way of a joke, one may suppose ; ior there 
are no Turkish participators in evidence. 


The shares in the TorMsh Petroleum 
will la future be held as follows 

D'Arcy Exploration Company (Anglo- 
Persiaa Oil Company! 

Aruclo-Baxon Petrolenm (Boyal Dutch- 
bjieU Group) 

Compagnie Prancaise des Petroles 
Ihtench Qioup) 


Company 
Per cent. 
23 73 
23-75 
2.375 
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tho Governmont of tti6 TJoited .Stages 
accepted Great Britain’s special interests 
the region of the Suez Canal. 

T. B. 


An American Estimate of British 
Policy in Egypt 

37*0 Koiton (New 'York) ol Angnsl 8lb 
cditonally niakeb the following cotument-on 
the picsout hgytitian situation:— 

•The British Plan of eovernioK E-yot is quite 
simple. OiTo the nalivt-s a sho\^ of.sril-KOTerpiueot 
hut keep alt the police power lo Unu*b haud^ 
Cicate a parliament wiih perffl'a'i''a .to taltr hut 
with no power to drive out the British inv^aers. 
01 tax tbera dir«»ctly, oriako away tueir exiratem* 
toria! nahta. Then, if the Parliaoieot beoornes 
ohstrepeious. suspend it for three yrars taruuaU a 
kieK apiKiioled from London . who is a creature 
of iUq Bniihh Hich Comraissioner. That is what 
the Bmish Ooveiani»Dl did on July 19— leo years 
alter Euyptlap workers had l>^n lUafted into a 
labor corps and compelled to hflp Binam wip a 
war for iho s»-lf'dcteniiiu*tioa of sohj-cl peoples, 
i’uf E«ypt selI-d»-termiDaUon has included compielo 
suvlitwftiuu ui tieeAcm u\ \Viu uruiss, 
control ot the Sovi Canal. Urilvsh armies oo Etfyp* 
tiaa soil and a Uiiti'.h eeoeral lo cocBiuaod.of 
Eiryptian police. The Natiooalists, who cximpriso 
alout DinO'iCDths of tho nauvp population, have 
lobt failh in a i^overDinoDt which has proiui>eJ 
Uieta "Itcednm” Kinie Bixiv>oild times, bo they 
rvpiltd the S^rwapCIuinheriaUi ircaiy last ^nnir 
a&d their Mmi&trv rcbiKUcd to a todv. Today 
their 'coverumenr' couniits of Kids Fuad, who 
talks like a vi^uinloquut’s dumeny aud Kcta bis 
pijuio IQ the London I'apets." 

VTo may add that the present policy of 
tho Hiitisii cohi^errativcs regarding 
has Te..civcd full support from British 
I-ihcTsU and Labontes specially tho Kt 
Hi’o. J. lU'Qsay MacdonalJ. who refused aU 
Egyptian demanda for mdepcudeoco by tbo 
lalo Zajilul lUiha. It may not be out of 
pUco to meoUoa that by aa Indirect metbud 


A Memorial to Maharani Lakshmi 

Aboat twenty-five years 
taught in Indian Schools that Sivoii , ' 
Great national hero of the Hindus 
nothing but a ‘'free-booter,” a “coward* 
“most uoscrapulous” man. Now, thanks rai^ftiiy 
to the eOorts of the late Lokmanya Tilak 
hi8 foilowers, the Sivaji Memorial is. 
aec »ropiished fact, and even the Br>BsU 
ofBciala see in Sivaji “a great hero 
state-sraan”. This achievement on the paft 
ludian Nationalists is an event wbioh must 
be regarded as epoch-making. It 
certainly become a source of iospiration fur 
the lodiaQ Nation to e»tubli6b memorials to 
other Indian Nationol Heroes. 

Maharani Lakshmi Dai. the Queen oi 
Jhauslii, has been rightly churacteiised by 
many os the “Juan of Arc” of India. It is 
needless to discuss ber life; but it may be 
said without aoy fear of contradiction from 
any quarter, that she in her life represeut^d. 
the btist of fodiuQ wumanhood. Her Bf*’) 
courage, loyalty, devotion and love o! ireedom 
may well serve as the right source of ibS" 
pirutioo fur ludiHD women of all classes and 
all ages. It will be the happiest day for those 
who feci proud of tho ideal of Indian 
womanhood, when adequate measures wiU be 
laken to perpetuate the memory of "^bo 
Heroine of India”. May I suggcbt that effort 
bn 6Srat\«i towards the oreclioo oi a stattAb 
of Maharani Lakhsmi Bai at Benares, where 
tho “Ileroino of India” spent her early bf® • 
and to establish a Maharani Lrkshmi Bai 
Memorial Foundation to spread oducatma 
among Indian wuucn ? 

T. D. 


British Oil Interests iu Mosul and 
Baghdad Vilayets 
A Baghdad despatch of Aug. 30lh, 1928 
indicates uow and sigoiQoaat activity on tho 
patt of Uriiish Oil interests and the Culnnial 
oibce. It says : — 

. An intluontjal British fioanrul aroup has made 
important propoaals to tho Irak Ouvcramcot, which 
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has pQ-n-er next November to submit for saio by 
teoder certain oil plou in the Mosul and Uaehciad 
Vilayets. 

The group ’will tender for these plots, and. if 
successful, will sign forthwuh atrreementa to 
ranstruu t''e Irs(i section of tbe Baghdad-B^fa 
Railway without auy haaocial contribution ftom 
Iraq. 

The whole distance of the projecfed line is 
about 500 miles, half of which 13 in Iraq lemtory 
and the other half in Tiansjordania and Palestine. 
IMhe company’s offer is accepted negoliaiioDS 
will be opened with tbe Colonial Office lega dies 

coustnictvoa oi the line in Palestine and 
Transjordania. 

It is understood that Lord Inverforlh. Lord 
Wemyss. and Sir John Latta are conceined m 
the group— Reuter. 

According to tbe existing understandiog 
between the Government of Great Britain 
and Irak, and the Government 0 ! Traos- 
Jnrdania and Great Biitaio, Great Britaio, 
i,e, the British Golooial Office has the fi lal 
say about the developmeotof naturnl resources 
and granting concessions Thus if tbe 
British Colonial office deems it important 
to build the 500 miles rail road'* for strale* 
gio and other purposes then the Governments 
..of Irak and Traos-Jordaoia will natarally be 
. Ifnroed to agree to such a proposition. 

Hotthermora, it is also evident that tbe 
pints of oil lands in Mosnl and Baghdad 
Vilayets in the acqui«itioa of which by 
purchase. Lord Inverfortb, Lord Wemyss 
and Sir John Latta are interested must be 
extremely valuable, otherwise these geDtIemen 
would not be willing ''to sign agreements 
to construct a railroad line about 250 miles 
long without fiuaucial contiibutiou from 
Irak.” 

Control of oil-resources is not only 
e^sea/raf /or iadastnal pacpasfs, battrflbcat 
oil, tbe British Navy cannot operate to 
further the holy mission of British Imperial- 
ism, and thus tbe British Government can 
not but be interested in British fiuanctal 
and industrial magnates, controlling tbe oil- 
resources and trausportatiou facilities in tbe 
Middle East. 

T. D. 


Increasiner French Cultural Influence 
in the Orient 

A recent Reuter despatch published In 
the London Times gives tho following 


interesting news of Franco-Turkish cultural 
relations ; — 

“Six French professors have been engaged by 
the Turkish Government to teach m Constauiino- 
ple and Smyrna schools One hundred young 
Turks are going to France to study shortly, 

Already in Egypt French cultural inflaeoce 
is supreme. Tbe Syrians regard France as 
their intellectual preceptress. Persia lately 
sent a large number of students to study 
military science in France. The king of 
Afghanistan has sent bis own son— tbe heir 
to the throne to secure bis military educa- 
tiuD in Pans. Tbe Amir has already engaged 
several French scientists and engineers. Large 
nmubers of students from Biam are lo 
French Uoiversiiies Because France affords 
special opportunity to tbe Chinese students 
to earn money by working part-time, while 
atteodiog educational instituttuns, the number 
of tbe Chinese StoJents 10 France is larger 
than those in other European countries. 

The population of the luskisb Bepublio 
IS very small, and the resources of tbe Turkish 
Government, compared with those of India 
are very meagre. If Turkey can afford to 
send one hundred students to France, 
India should seod at least two thousands 
or more stodents, with Government aid 
to France and other universities of the 
West to master science and industry. But tbe 
British Government regards it dangerous 
to seod a large number of promising young 
moo and women to free countries and first 
class universities of the West. 

Fiencb statesmen are fully aware of tbe 
sigoiGcauce of toe re-awahening of Asia, 
Ibey also know that the spread of cultural 
iblluence of Fiance in tbe orient has a special 
pulicicat significance and it is an asset to 
Franca ludian statesmen and scholars should 
adopt definite and effective means to promote 
cultural relations with Fiance and other 
progressive nations of tbe world. 

T. D. 


An Impression of Italy under MnssoUni 

**Stcike, but bear” is a good old request. 
Rev. D. W. H. P. Fannce, President of 
Brown University (Providence, Rhode ,'Island), 
in his recent address at Lake Muhonk, (New 
Yolk), may be said to have given tbe 
following luterestiug estimate of New Italy 
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ANTI-INDIAN MOVES IN CEYLON («) 

Br ST NIHAL SINOH 


I 

O 'UR people seed to follow verf dosely 
the aotl'Todian tuoree that are at 
present beiog made ia Ceyloo. They 
are being engineered— openly or otherwise — 
by some of the most prominent poitticiaus io 
the Island loolnded among them are some 
of the leaders of the Ceylon fsational 
Congress and other associations of a poUtical 
or quasi-poIitical character and Members of 
the Ceylon Legirlatire Council In view of 
the powerful baching that the anti'Indiaa 
agitation is receiving from these lailoeotial 
persons, it would be the height of folly 
for stay-at-bomo Indians to ignore this hostile 
movement. 

The object behind the agitation Is quite 
obvious. It aims not so much to secure the 
restriction of immigration from India info 
Ceylon as to keep the balk of Indians in 
the Island lu a condition of political help* 
lessness. 

The cry "'keep out the Indians” bas. of 
course, been raised, A motion designed to 
secure that object is, indeed, shortly to be 
debated in the Ceylou Legislative CounciL 
Moves directed toward the exclusion of 


(, t Tills article may not be veprodneed or 
translated outside India without securing the prior 
written permission of the author. 


Indians, or even the restrictioo of Indian 
immtgraUoD, are fictitioue, because Ceylon is 
woefully Qnderpopnlated , and withoot impor- 
tation of labour from India she could not 
carry on her economio activities even for a 
single day. In a country comprising 25000 
square miles there U a oermanent population 
of ooly some 4,000000 persons. Many of 
them are lacksdaisical in disposition, and 
some of tbi^m actually semi-droses or drones. 
Indians build the roads and keep them in repair. 
Indiaus work the tea and, to a large extent, 
the rubber estates Indians play an important 
part IQ loading and unloading goods and in 
the workshops. There are, to-day, some 
900,000 of them io Ceylon So invaluable 
are they that most of them have been fetched 
from India, as I shall relate in a sab<-equeot 
portioQ of this article. The talk of shutting 
Indians out of Ceylon is, therefore, mere 
buokum. 

The Ceylonese who ate crying 
themselves hoarse, shouting “keep out the 
Indiaos’', are not, as a tule, regarded as 
responsible persons. Some of them are, on 
the contrary, the laughing-stock of their own 
people They can do harm, therefore, only 
if they are permitted to inflame the passions 
of the mob, which is highly excitable by 
nature. Racial animosities— the legacy of 
conflicts in ancient and mediaeval times — 
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smoulder in the Island and any oratorical 
breeze might fan them into flames •, but of 
this more later. 

II 

The real purpose behind the anti-Indian 
move is political, as already related. At 
present the bulk of our people in Ceylon, 
■with few exceptions, are voteless. The anti- 
Indian Ceylonese politicians are bending all 
their energies to keep them in that condition. 
They are striving to do so at a time when a 
proposal has been made from the outside to 
place upou the electoral register all Ceylonese 
male adults and the bulk ;o! the Ceylonese 
female adults. 

The intention behind the move is sinister. 
It is, in plain language, an attempt to keep 
our people residing in the Island in condi- 
tions of semi-slavery, while all the other 
communities, including the other non-Ceylonese 
owing allegiance to the British Sovereign, 
are to be permitted to enjoy an almost full 
measure of political powers and privileges. • 
Tortuous tactics are being employed by 
the anti-Indian Ceylonese plaater-politlciaos 
to accomplish this end. Instead of coming 
out into the open and declaring that no non- 
Ceylonese Is to be given the franchise, or 
even publicly avowing their intentioo to 
deprive Indians of that privilege, they are 
advocating proposals which would have the 
ctTect of discrimioatiog against IndUoa 
without even mentioning the word 'Todian.” 
They seek to accomplish that object by 
making the grant of franchise conditional 
upon certain qualifications that most of tbe 
Indiana in the Island manifestly cannot 
fulfil. 

Resort to such devious devices is necessi- 
tated by the fact that these Ceylonese 
politicians, though intlaeDtial, aro afraid of 
offending the British officials, bankers, 
insurance agents, merebants, shippers and 
planters in Ceylon. If they found themselves 
in a difforent position tboy would no doubt 
immediately proceed to lay down the law 
making it impossible for any noo'Ceylooese, 


whatever his race or creed, to become 
enfranchised. Prudence, however, _ _ impels 
them to conciliate the all-powerful British, and, 
therefore, all the schemes put forward are 
designed to discriminate against Indians in 
Ceylon and y.et more than adequately secure 
British interests. 


in 


• Sco tho author’s article, “Donoaghmore 
prarcliF In Coylon.” in the iMerti Review for 
October, 1023 (pp. JOC-IO.;). The Kirl of Doooacb- 
tnoro aoii hia coileaimea rc«)inincnil the enmt of 
Iranchiso to all Ceylonese male adults and to all 
t^yloncso letnalca aliove the ago of thirty ; and 

i^iM ^“l. I’-fjud for hvo years and can 

tallU ccrua oihor residcnUal quaUllcatioas. 


What lies at the back of these anti-Indian 
moves ? 

The motives are many. Playing politics is 
one. The determination to exploit the Indians 
by beeping them politically helpless is another. 
Spite inspired by the desire to punish tbe Indians 
now in Ceylon, for the most part poor and 
unlettered, for the sins of their forefathers, 
who, centuries gone by, invaded the Island 
and wrought havoc, is still another. Let me 
explain : 

Some Ceylonese seem to feel that their 
litfle Island is about to be converted from a 
Crown Colony into a self-governing Dominion. 
Since tbe imitative instinct is very strongly 
developed in them, they have already started 
to model upon the Dominion pattern their 
conduct toward the strangers within their 
gates. Such action raises them in their own 
estimation. , 

It will, needless to say, take some time and 
eObrt for tbe Ceylonese to persuade tho 
British to render Ceylon back to the Cey- 
lonese. A iew problems will have first to be 
solved before tbe rulers of to-day embark 
upon Bucb a course. The British officials, for 
iostaoce, must get over their repugnance of 
Ceylonese legislative control. The British 
merchants and planters must overcome their 
mistrust of tho "native” politicians. Ceylon 
must coase to be an important link in the 
British Imperial chain of defence and com- 
municatioDS. 

The British might conceivably lay down a 
condiUon or two prior to abdicating in favour 
of tbe Ceylonese. They might insist upon 
the Islanders furnishing them with satisfac- 
tory proof that they will bo able to defend 
Coylon against any attack by soa or air. 
They might also require tho iodigenons politi- 
cians to show that they have managed to 
overcome racial rancour, credal quorulousncss 
and caslo invidiousness. Tho report issued by 
the Dononghmore Commission that, at tho 
instanco of tho Colonial Office in London, 
mvostigated tho difliculties of Oovernment in 
Ceylon early this year, shows that these 
maltcra were in their minds. 
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Tbs removal of obstacles of this natore 
involves infinite (ingenuity, energy and 
industry. To imitate a readj-tnade policy, 
however, is a simpler matter. 

And yet not so easy. The Dominions that 
^but Indians out are not economically depen- 
dent upon labour from India. Ceylon, on the 
contrary, cannot get along without such labour 
(bow abjectly dependent she is in this respect 
I shall show in another section). 

The Ceylonese cannot, therefore, adopt the 
policy that the Dominions pursue toward 
Indians just as it stands. They have to twist 
it round to suit their own exigencies They 
propose, I note, to continue to draw upon 
India’s man-power to exploit Ceylonese 
resources and at the same time devise schemes 
for the political enslareroeat of those 
Indians so long as they remain in Ceylon. 

IV 

The agenda paper of the Ceylon Legisla- 
tive Council famishes a good example of 
the nature of these schemes. A motion 
'Standing m the name of the Kon'hle Mr. 
A. F. Molamure, ML G,an unofficial member 
of the C^lon Executive Council, reads : 

“This Council access the Tecommendation ot 
the Donougbmore Commission as regards the ex- 
tension of the franchise, subject to the following 
smeodmenta 

"fa) That in the case of females the age for 
<nalincatcoD as a voter should be 2t and not 30. 

"(b) That in the case of non-Certooese British 
.subjects a literary ctualihcation eboatd be added 
to the proposed five years’ residential qualification : 
or in the alternative the qualification should be 
that the applicant to be registered as a voter 
should— 

(1) have resided in the Island fora period of 
one year, 

Qi be possessed of immovable property of (be 
value of Rs. 500, 

(3) or bo in the receipt of an income of Bs. 50 
per raoath, 

(4) and be able to read and write one of the 
languages of the Island, e g , English, Sinhalese 
or Tamil.” 

What would be the result if the principles 
‘enunciated in that proposal were accepted? 

Firstly, the only limitations in respect 
of franchise placed upon the Ceylonese by 
he Donoughmora Commission would bo 
removed. They, in consequence, would enjoy 
Inll adult suffrage. 

Secondly, the adoption of either alternative 
suggested for the restriction of franchise to 
aon-Ceylonese British subjects would have 
comparatively little effect upon one secUon 
cf them. ie. the Britons. The imposition 
•of a literary qualification would not keep 
off the Begister a single adult Briton who 


possessed the other (five years’ residential) 
qualification. The second alternative would, 
va fact, give the vote to every British adult 
in the Island barring the newcomers : for not 
one of them is in receipt of an income below 



Indian Labourers landing in Ceylon 


Rs. 50 per month or is unable to read and 
write English, which the motion describes 
as "one of the langoages of the island” 

Thirdly, either alternative would, on the 
other band, exclude practically all the 
Indians lo Ceylon from the voting Begister. 
Some of our people in the Island, it is true, 
are engageti m import, export or retail trade 
or in professions, aie able to read and write 
and have either immovable property of the 
value of Rs. ‘SOO or are in receipt of an 
income of Ks 50 per month They, however, 
constitute a very small minority of the total 
number of Ceylon Indians. The bulk of 
them are labourers who are on-lettered and 
who, almost without exception, have no 
property nor are m receipt of anything liko 
the stipulated income (Bs 50 a month). 

V 

About nine-tenths of the Indians in 
Ceylon, in fact, live and work on plantations 
of one kind or another, many owned and 
operated by the British and some by Ceylonese 
Only recently the Ceylon Legislative Coancil 
passed an ordinance fixing a minimum wage. 

I anticipate that nnder that law an Indian 
male adult will earn, on an average, Bs 15 
a month, a considerable part of which wiH be 
deducted for rice issued to him by the 
estate. 

The only Indians employed on an estate ^ 
vho are in receipt of a higher i y 
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tha Kanganics (supervisors) aai kanakapullms 
(accouQtauts) They, however, constitute a 
minute fraction of the total [ndian force. 



Indians employed in the harbour and iu 
'workshops are somewhat bettor paid. As 
the result of a strike that occurred a Jittlo 
less than two years ago the contractors- 
employing dock labour aro forced to pay the 
employees they engage for unloading cargo 
Rs. 1.00 a day and Rs. 3.2Q a night For 
ioadiog.tbey pay Rs. 1.75 by day and Ks. 
3.50 by night. Except during periods of 
inactivity, a dock labourer would earn i-or- 
haps Rs. 50 or more per month. The number 
of snch Indians cannot, however, bo much 
in excess of 2 0C0, persons. 

The number of Indians employed as- 
mechanics in Government and private work- 
shops who earn Ks. 50 or more a month is 
also exceedingly small. 

A Ceylonoso friend of mine who can 
speak with authority on this subject estimates 
that no more than 5,000— Indian sit died workers, 
ioclndiDg the loaders and unloaders in the 
harbour, are in receipt of anything like that 
income. The money wage of the remaining 
Indians, whether employed on estates or on 
the roads or in domestic borvice or perform- 
ing casual labour of one form or another,, 
fails far below that figure. 

In view of these facts, if the proposal 
to limit the franchise to only those non- 
Ceylonese who are “in the receipt of an 
income of Rs 50 (or more) pet month”, con- 
tained in the motion now before the Ceylon 
Legislative Council were to be accepted, it 
would result in keeping most of the Indians 
ID Ceylon oil the register. That, indeed, is- 
the intention of its author, as publicly 
professed by him. 


VI 


lodiao noD-ostato labourers who work 
on the roads, sweep streets, engage in con- 
servaocy work and the like, do not, as a 
rule, earn anythiog like Ks. 50 a month. 
The vamo is true of the other casual labourers. 
Their wage is seldom in excess of one rupee 
« nay. more oitco than not it is loss than 
tnat atQOQQt. 


That matter calls for hardly any specula- 
tioD, for the proposal put forward is analo- 
gous to the conditions under whicn franchise- 
is at present regulated. The principa 
existing qualifications are that in order to 
vote, a person must 

tl) be a male adalt owing allegiance to 
His Britannic Majesty ; 

(2) bo able to read and write Englisbr 
Sinhalese or Tamil ; 

13) have resided for six months precedios 
the commencement of the preparation of the 
register in the electoral district to which 
the Register relates ; 

(4) be in possession or enjoyment of a 
clear annual incomo of not less than Rs. 60O» 
such possession or onjoymont having sub- 
sisted during the whole of a period of six 
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months immediately prior to the commence- 
meot of the preparation of the Register: 
or 

(5) ha^e immoTabl© property deemed to be 
of eqaivalent Talue. 

So few Indiana in Ceylon are able to 
fnlfil these conditions that the Earl of 
Bonoagbmore and bis coUeagnes aro compelled 
to admit: 

“At present, only a Email fraction, mainly the 
supervisors, called Eangaoies. and eome of the 
coolies who work in the Government at Unnieipal 
Service have the necessary income qualification 
to vote at elections for the Legislauva Council.”t*i 
The proposal now pnt forward prescribes 
exactly the same income qualifications, with 
this essential difference, that only the non- 
Ceylonese are to be required to conform to 
it, whereas the existing regulations apply to 
the Ceylonese as ranch as to the non- 
Ceylonese. The author of the motion, in fact, 
seeks to secure full adult suffrage for his 
own people, whether they be workers or 
dienes, nob ei poor, literate or liiiterate, and 
at the same time be tries to ensure that only 
a small fraction of Indiaas will become 
enfrancbised. Such is his intention. 

VII 

Mr, Francis Molamnre, the antbor of this 
motion that wonld, in effect, condemn the 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom, is personally known to roe. He was 
introduced to me several years ago when be 
visited London as a member of the deputa- 
tion sent from Ceylon to press for constitn- 
tional reforms. That depntation sought and 
received my assistance. I introduced it to 
some of my iriends in FatUameut and also 
wrote in the press in snpport of its cause. 

Personally Molamuie is likeable. He 
professes Buddhism. He traces, I believe, 
kinship with the Indo-Aiyans, one of 
whom — Vijaya by name, the grandson of 
Suppadevi, Princess of Vaoga (Bengal), by a 
robber chief, Sinha — established his sway in 
Ceylon in the year of the Buddha’s demise 
id the sixth century B. C. and founded the 
Sinhalese Kingdom. 

Mr. Molamnre, like many of his people, 
has come into possession of or has perhaps 
himself acquired a robber plantation not far 
from Kandy— the last Sinhalese stronghold. 

■M 'Whether or not he employs Indians on bis 
estate, I cannot say. Many of the ether 


Commission on the 
07. 


Sinhalese planter-politicians with whom he 
is associated in this anti-Indian agitation do 
depend, to my knowledge, opon Indian labour 
for working their tea or rubber plautalions. 



The very first meeting at which Mr. 
Molamute gave public expression to his 
anti-Iodian ideas was presided over by one 
of the richest Buddbist planters, Mr D 0 
Senenayeke, who, lu his opening remarks, 
gave the anti-lndian lead. Another Buddbist 
planter, the Hon'ble Mr. D. S Seoeoaypke, 
}i. li c, a younger brother of the planter in 
the chair, was even more vehement than 
these ether two in advocating action politi- 
cally to handicap Indians in Ceylon Both 
the Senenayeke brothers, as they personally 
admitted to me, employ Indian labonr, though 
neither, despite repeated promises, has given 
me an opportunity to see the conditions in 
which their Indian employees live on their 
estates. 

The special session of the Ceylon National 
Congress held on September 1, at which a 
motion aimed at the perpetuation of the 
political disabilities from which our people 
iu CevloQ at present suffer, was passed, was 
presided over by another wealthy Sinhalese 
planter, the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. De Silva. 
M. i« c., who likewise is an employer of 
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Indian labour on a considerable scale. lie 
did, indeed, sbovr me the conitesy oi taking 
me over two of his estates several years ago. 
In order to give myself the opportunity to 
examine at leisure the conditions in which 
'bis Indian employees lived and laboured. 
I paid another visit'^ to one of the estates 
last year. 



The only objecUon that Mt. W. A..De 
Silva had to the enfraochisemeot of Indians 
was stated by him with the delicacy that 
characterizes him, in hia presidential address 
to the Ceylon National Congress. According 
to him: 

There are certain priaopies that should 
nnderlie the privilege ol hecomine a citizen. The 
'first of these is that one should be able to exercise 
his rights freely and without fear or favour. If, 
for instance, a person has to live in on area to 
which no one has a riaht of free access, bis vote 
t>econic3 a danger rather than a help to the 
CoinuiunUy. Before such a person gets his riehts 
the restricted conditions under which be lives 
should bo removed. In this connection we have 
the case of the immigrant labourer employed on 
Ceylon plantations. Under present conditions 
ho lives in lines or rooms situated withio an 
K'jtate and any person who comes to visit him is 
legally an intruder and can be ptosccnlcd and 
punished. This is not a hyiiothetical case, as the 
records of our (Ceylon) Law Courts show Ibat 
EU(.h prosecutions arc tisidly enforced." 

ilr. \V. A, De Silva, it is to benoted.docs 
not mention the word “Indian” in tho passage 
quoted, just as his planter-colleague, Mr. 
Iraocm Molamure, refrains from mentioniog 
it m hia motion. Indians are, however, tho 
labourers in Ceylon, as is 
1 . ®^etyono who has first-hand 

kooMcJs, ol CejIoocBo conjilions. 

lolciciUoi! tb.t a man ot Mr. Do 


SiWa inteUigence, 'shQ has been 
nlautlDg for a generatiou or more, 
have just discovered that the Indian wor 
on Ceylon estates live iu the conditions 
which he describes. He does not say . 
helped him to make that discovery ; 

I do not mind his failure to make aoj 
acknowledgement, since we two have been 
on terms of friendship for almost a 
of a centnry. I do mind, however, that ne 
has used this discovery, not as an argnmem 
to lift Indians out of those conditions a3 
1 have been using it — but on the oontraryj 
to reinforce his case, in the mild manner 
that he has until he is thoroughly roused, to 
keep our people in their present state ot 
political helplessness. 

It is, nevertheless, very important that 
admissions of this grave nature as to the 
conditions in which Indians Uve on Ceylon 
estates should come from a man of Mr. De 
Silva’s position. 

That staleroont implies that the Indians 
employed ou Ceylon estates Uve virtually io 
conditions amounting to semi-slavery. It de- 
serves to be carefully pondered since it 
comes, not from a labour leader— not from a 
politician of revolutionary tendencies— but 
from a Sinhalese Buddhist of great culture 
who, through seli-ezertion, has become a 
millionaire and who is regarded— and rightly 
regarded— as a man of solid, rather oonser'- 
vatlve views, 

Four-fifths of our people in Ceylon live 
ou estates in the conditions depicted by this 
highly respectable employer of Indian labour. 
I do not propose to dwell upou that fact in 
this article, which has for its theme the 
political status of out people in Geylout but 
I ask Indians unfamiliar with conditions in 
Ceylon to make a note of it. 

Mr. Da Silva does not say how precisely 
the onfraDchisemoDt of Indians who, according 
to him. live in these coDditions of semi- 
slavery, is going to be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Community. Nor does he ex- 
plain as to what bo means by Community. 
Is it the planter-community that ho has in 
mind? 

Other Sinhalese planter-politicians who 
have been making such anti-Indian moves 
have not, however, been so chary of giving 
expressloo to their ideas on tho subject as 
tho planter-president of tho Ceylon, National 
Congress has been. From the Btatoments 
that they have been making, it is clear, that 
they fear that If cstatc-Indians wero given 
tbo vote, they would cast that vote in favour 
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of their Brifish employers or candidates re- 
commended by their British employeis. 

That assamptiOQ denies these Indians even 
the most elementary intelligence It is, there- 
fore, preposterous. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that this Sinhalese fear is not 
unfounded, it resolves itself merely into this, 
that in order to spite the British planters 
the Sinhalese planters are determined to 
victimize the Indians. 

YIII 

The question that needs to be 

asked immediately is this: Is Mr. W a. 
De Silva desirous of removing the disabilities 
from ^hich Indians employed on Ceylon 
estates — his own inclnded — according to his 
ocvn statement, snfFer? Or is be in favour 
of preserving those disabilities and of even 
making them the pretext for denying the vote 
to those Indians — the ^ote that they might 
employ to get rid of the conditions of 
sembelavecy in vrhlch they admittedly 
live? 

And what is the attitude in this matter of 
the other Buddhist and non-Buddbist Ceylo- 
nese planters who employ Indian labour on 
, their estates? Are they bent upon compelling 
ii'tbelr Indian employees to live in '‘areas to 
which 00 one has a right of access” or are 
they anxious to remove conditions which 
condemn Indians to sembslavery and which, 
according to them, make the Indian '^ote "a 
danger rather than a help to the Comma- 
nity ?” 

I pat questions of this tenor to these 
planter-politicians (biougb the colomns of 
the Times of Ceylon, which commands the 
largest circulation in the Island. Addressing 
specidcally those Sinhalese poiiticiaos “who 
own or operate plantations on which a con- 
siderable number of Indians live in condi- 
tions of semi-slavery". I asked them if they 
were 

prepared to lead the way in freeing Indian 
estate employees (of their own) from these resinc. 
tions? 1 invite them all to set the esampie. (*) 

Though a month has elapsed since this 
appeal was made no one among tbe planter- 
politicians has made any response. Before 
publicly prescribing that simple test “for 
their sincerity,” I had, however, taken the 
precaution of discnssing tbe matter tna toco 
»-rwith one of the Sinhalese who, at the tune, 
^ was most active in making tbe anti-Indian 


(*) The Times of Ceylon for Sept Id, 1023, p. 
7. Cot 3. 


moves. IVheo "f asked him if he was pre- 
pared to wipe out from his own estates the 
conditions to which the President of the 
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“—hemmed and hawed— *<ke of the compli- 
cations that wonld arise 'Why, people may be 
introduced Into my estate,’ he argued, 'who may 
steal some of my property ’ When I bad cornered 
bioa he finally admitted that he was not in avour 
of (be removal of the present restncCiona. 

‘“And what is your real reason?’ I persisted. 
“‘Why. if the restrictiona were withdrawn,’ he 
confessed, 'the chief reason for keeping the en* 
francbisement away from them would be gone.’ 

“This 18 a fair sample of the motives and 
methodsthatcdiaracterizsthe plutocratic anti-Indiaii> 
agitator m Ceyloa.” (*) 


IX 

‘The attitude assumed by tbe Sinhalese 
plantet-poIiticiaDS in this matter can only 
mean that they are afraid to let the public 
see tbe condions in which Indians live and 
work on their estates. From what I have 
myself seen on some of the Sinhalese- 
owned plantations operated by Indian labour, 
I know that tbe owners and managers have 
cause to fear. 

I have space to cite only one instance to 
illastrato the itregnlarities that must inevitably. 


(•) Und. 
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occur in places completely out of the sight 
of tbo public. Some time ago I visited the estate 
of a SinhalesQ whoso identity I do not wish to 
reveal. I found nine persons belonging to 
two separate families, and, in addition, a hen 
and four chicbens, living in a room that 
<ould not have been more than eight or nine 
feet wide and ten or twelve feet 
deep While I was making the photograph 
reproduced with this article, the Superintend- 
ent — a near relative of the owner — admitted 
to me that the two families had been 
occupving that room for the last twenty- 
two days. The second family had raov^ 
in, he said, because of a death in the cubicle 
assigned to it elsewhere, and in spite of 
his nrotests. 

“Why did you let nine persons continue 
to live in that dark, stuffv little room for 
three weeks and more ?” I asked him. 

• No reply was forthcoming. As a matter 
of fact, the eldest male of the two families 
had been complaining bitterly to me 
and the friend who accompanied rae, in the 
presence of the Superioteodent, becaose of 
Ihe overcrowding to which he and hia family 
wore being subjected. (*) 

Being shrewd moo, the Ceylonese planter- 
politlciaDS realize that if Indian workers 
ceased to be votelesa, they would also 
cease to bo docile— that they would refuse 
to pot up with any conditions in which the 
owners and managers sought to keep them. 
They also see that the cnfraociiisement of 
the labouiers would necessarily break up 
the isolation in which they are at present 
made to live — that candidates and their agents 
would visit them to canvass their votes, and 
if any legal difficulties stood in Ihe way. 
there would be agitation and those difSenUies 
would have to bo swept aside 

Ino desire to exploit Indians is. (o my 
mind, at the back of many of the noti- 


Is it not pcculiai. in itself, that wh 
tluso Ceylonese plutocrats aro making sn 
moTtH. orp.nizej hbour in Ceylon is frienc 
to our people ? 

Mr. A. R nooDcslnshi!, President of I 
All-Cc,lon Tt.dca Union Conncil, rais 
— resMnlion aim 

fo. .n,l lioU..r K.uie," 

lor Suv«i&l«r jj. TimtMof Orj 


at politically handicapping Indians, at the 
meeting >f the Executive Committee of the 
Ceylon National Congress held at Sravasti— 
the planter-President’s palatial mansion — 
to consider draft resolutions to be submitted 
to the Special Session of the National 
Congress All the delegates from the labour 
organizations voted with him. So did the 
Hon’ble Mr. T. B, Jayah, M. L. CJ., a 
broad-minded Muslim educationist who. I 
may note in passing, has a motion standing 
in his, name on the agenda paper of the 
Ceylon Legislative Conncil recommending 
that “oon*Ceylonese British sahjects shonld 
bo placed on a footing of equality with the 
Ceylonese in resnect of status and rights 
of citizenship.” They carried the day. 

The anti-Indian ’ Congressmen were thus 
compelled to move on addendumtothe franchise 
resolution at the Special Session of the 
Congress. Mr. Goonesinghe. when that 
motion was being discussed, condemned it. 
All his labour colleagues also cast their votes 
against it. 

In view of the persistent effort that some 
persons were rooking to confose the issue, 
I invited Mr. Goonesinghe to ray rooms in 
the Grand Oriental Hotel. Colombo, and 
asked him to deGoe his attitude. He told 
me that all the organizations with which he 
was connected admitted Indians freely— and 
on exactly the same terms as the Ceylonese— 
that no differentiation whatever was made 
by any responsible Union official between 
the two. Indians, he added, constituted the 
majonly m the Docker’s Union no doubt 
because they formed some GO per cent of 
such workers. He paid a warm tribute to 
tho loyalty they showed during the trying 
period of the strike. Indians and Ceylonese 
alike informed him (hat they would eat 
grass rather than submit to exploitation. 
When Indians have shown such staunchness 
during a crisis, how can the Ceylonoso 
workerc he down upon them ? ho asked. 

the Sinhalese 

Enit ‘°t“ seeking to keep tho 

noteless becaoso they 
are. m their heart of hearts, afraid of 
democracy. All that they aro after, he 
added, IS the npportnnily to be Jllnistors- 
Plavinc their 

ihA and not democracy is 

the god they worship.” 

xr 

religious animosity, too, 
rrompts at least one class of these anti- 



ASTHNDIAS MOVES IS CEVLOS 


Indian agitators. It so hannena that 

all the Indians in Ceylon are Tamila— taoeit t 

,Tamils-aod in them ^ ^^WiUy 
■ ■■■ XU 




ail the vojioi 

mostly Hinda Tamils— and 
eiBilablo Sinh.lesij see their ttVaTH«3 
enemies-or al least the progeny ol Er 
ancient enemies nho invaded Ceylon 
and again and destroyed temnlM 
palaces. Some Sinhalese— most o! th^m 
irresponsible, no doubt-never tire of maW 
reference to episodes of this characUr— 
episodes which took place thousands or at 
least hundreds, of years ago. 

Allusion to this issue would not ba 

necessary but tor the laet that the Sinhalese "I"? '“M ol'iS o™ ’‘‘f.lttill'’' 

are emotional people and parrot ntios like •s’lstaoce Irom an. "““'4 and » V ”* 
drive out the Indians” might eicilo them. "We the S°V“ 

A similar cry was raised in 1916. It was "'snlots obtain' . *»tem wi "*" 

then directed against the Moor— or ‘Tambi” thront.K P'enituda 

he is called. Ha is in the Island to-day 


jeftaUpn 'rgafnst Indiaii‘^r'<“^^4 
bo dismissed from t^’i- 

who come of their bj uJ 

assi&tarko.. «— Own accord uni *^f*^**ui> 


*»y ine planters obtain a i ■ “y^teni wK. , 
supply through tim In • ^'®nitudo of 
they send over from'’?®*®* (Kanl??"*’ 

Tn n,n .. pro. 


in greater numbers than ever. So are the 
bitter memories left behind by the riots 
that resulted from setting 6ro to the passions 
of the unlettered and barely literate people. — T' 

There was bloodshed in several places— » 4 - * t*“o. it » 

martial law was proclaimed-sorae Britons. ‘bat C6vlon“®“°®««y for 

suddenly armed with power, committed P ‘Pr a lon^^ ‘^npot-.anj 

Of cesses. A few Sinhalese were shot oS certain ®claM«® coVa— 

of hand. Soma others were flung into gaol Planters. w&® Indian 

aud were rescued from the very jaws of ^^Pgbters of the soil or TCiL ®C“8 and 


^ I. whose aid was sought and freeW 
Siren id behalf of the Sinhalese who. thrSioeb 
DO fault 0 their own. suflered during ih<S 

that persons of the same mentality and 
temperament are trying to create. Their 
methods are the same to-day as they wera 
thirteen years ago. They are atirnog no 
religious prejudices and reviving historic 
auimositios in 1023 just as they did in 1915 
Only the Indian in their midst— rod not 
the “Tambr’— is the target of their malignity, 
which may recoil upon them as it did 
during the last decade. 

It seems strange to me that an organiza- 
tion with the prestige of the Ceylon National 
Congress should have permitted agitation 
of this kind to be carried on from its 
platfrom when the Special Session called 
to consider the Doaonghmore Commission 
■ J'f* '^“‘‘Dda College Hall 

The Sinhalese publicist who sat in the 
PiesidenU chair was among the snaerer? 
of too riots in W16. So were seven! of 
his colleagues who supported him on that 
occasion, let not one of them raised his 
voice in protestation or deprecation. How 
80—2 


»"B .na 

Iniiian estolo wott.rs. Owo.,.' “?"* Iho 
acres, they can grow tea and ?* * broad 
eilent) robber ooly il iL "of. lesser 

Irom India to wort lor thlnj ® ‘ '‘'‘ourors 
The Sinhalese, as a role Bvcfa.. . 

ID their own villages; and e?e^ fife 

cao bo porsnaded to worf So 'i"®? 

will more otteo than not insist ^ ““^“Unns 
10 tbeir own inral homes where ' lb,, 
come and go as they pWe ro i®.^ 
hours of labonr as it may salt ^fi? 
venioDoo cr ereo whim, aodato fteelv".'. “?• 
ble to anyone who chooses If n 
labonrera imported from 
the other band, do not obiect (n%! 
conditions of semi-slavery and are m 
docila The planters, therefore ’ 
employ Indians, though they usnallv^!^®^ 
a few Sinhalese among the Indian/ 
make the simpletons ffcm the 
dency and the contignoas Indian 31810^7®’^ 
that they are not indispensable. ® 

There is no questiou. however, as to thn 
indispensability of the Indian estate labour- 
ers. It such labour bad not been available 
it is certain that thousands of acres now 
under lea and robber would hare remained 
the waste that they were some decades (or 
years) ago; and if India were, for some 
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reason, to withdraw the Indian workers and to send agents out from 
refuse a further supply, they would revert to ‘to southern Indian “fes . “j dr^ 
jungle. Shortage of population and the recruits. Judging by the disclosures tnai 


lethargic character ot the Sinhalese people 
would make the continuance of two of the 
largest industries on anything like the present 
scale a physical impossibility. 

The cutting off ot the Indian labour of this article. . t 

supply would hit the British particularly ^ It is not^ likely ^ that 


uu-B-e. disclosures 

have been made from time to time lu law- 
courts, the • methods that they^ employ are 
not always honourable. But into that and 
cognate matters I cannot enter in the course 


bard", but the Sinhalese would aho be 
prejudically aSected. The Sinhalese planters 
who are now dependent upon Indian workers 
would find it exceedingly difficult to replace 
them ; and even if they chose to submit to 
the whims and caprices of the Sinhalese, 
they would have to pay them more and 
would find planting a worrying and possibly 
unprofitable job. 

Nor would these Sinhalese be the only 
sufferers. As the result of cutting off the 
Indian labour supply, such Sinhalese as 
chose to work would be able to obtain fancy 
wages. The middle classes would have to do 
entirely without domestio help and even the 
very wealthy would bo compelled to alter 
theit mode of life. 

The depression in the tea and rubber 
industries that would result from the with- 
drawal of Indian labour would, moreover, 
so contract the volume of credit that it 
would work hardship all round. 

To show tlie lodispensability of Indian 
labour, a British planter, Mr. II. A. Webb 
by name, wrote to the Ceylon Daily ICctcs 
(Colombo), an organ owned by a Sinfaaleso 
and edited by a Ceylon Tamil: 

take ray own case for instance : 1 have a 
large number of Sinhalese villagers close to my 
estate. Is it likelv that I should import ont«do 
labour if I could net tbo work dose by those 
living close at hand ^ I should onlv be too plcas^ 
to work entirely with Sinhalese labonr if it could 
lo procured. 

"There id no (\ucstion but that many villacers 
who now by cultivating a small piece of ground 
with difficulty get enough out of it to supply 
Uveiu with (oevi would do far better to take ui 


Ceylon would demand the cutting off of the 
supply of Indian labour and thereby 
deliberately shatter the arch upon which 
their prosperity rests. That is not the way 
of hnman nature. 

XIII 

The Ceylonese planter-politicians think, 
however, that the stay-at-home Indians do 
not know that Ceylonese prosperity depends, 
in no small measure, upon Indian labour 
in the Island. Or they perhaps feel that 
the stay-at-home Indians do not care what 
indignity may be heaped upon their country- 
men in Ceylon or how their interests are 
impaired. India, in other words, is a sleep* 
ing giant, and will not protest if Ceylon — a 
pigmy— slaps it in the face. 

If the agitation set on foot by the 
Sinhalese planter- politicians to condemn tbo 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom succeeds, it will have the most 
powerful reaction. If India, with the whip 
hand it has over Ceylon, acquiesces in 
such action, what will she be able to say to 
countries which can very well get along with- 
oat Indians? That constitutes the crux of 
the situation. 

If India will not exert itself to protect 
Indtans ia an Island that lies at its feet, is 
populated by people o! Indian stock, and can- 
not get along without Indians — how will it 
over bo able to safeguard the interests of 
Indians in lands far, faraway— lands inhabited 
by people different in colour, race and creed— 


iiein wuu looc wouiu uo lar ueuei to tase up .u w,wu.i, laoa «.ua umeu 

•state work. But it means, of <oursp, re;;nlar work foods where Indians, economically speaking, 
•,ndc_r estate conditipps ^Tq stop Tamil immicra- are unimportant? 


lion ia order to provide Sinhalese with work that 
thev are unwilling to do. can onlj’ bo looked 
u;>oa as tlio height of folly.” 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of 
Indian labour the planters in Ceylon — Sinhalese 
as well as British — make regular contribotions 
toward a fund which runs into seven figures 
®vcry year. A netwurk of agencies are 
maiotaiDcd in southern India nnder the 
px-plantcr (a Briton). 

work? year in® constantly at in their attitude, they can expect no 

• cct, it 18 found necessary from India. 


In view of the grave barm that the anti- 
Indian moves now being made in Ceylon 
might do lo onr people in the Island — and its 
still graver reaction upon the status of 
Indians in all parts of tho world— I trust 
that this hostile movement in the Island will 
receive tho closest attention and Indians 
will make tho anti-Indian Ceylonese 
understand that, should they persist 
mercy 



EUROPE, ASIA AND AFRICA 

Br RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


report of any interview with me has 
as yet been pnMished which correctly 
represents my views ; almost always the 
emphasis is put in the wrong place and the 
report becomes onesided. 

It is undoubtedly true that the most 
important relation of Europe with those of 
us who are outside Europe is merely one of 
exploitation : or, in other words, its origins 
are materialistic. It is physical strength that 
vs most apparent to U3 in hat enormous 
empire and enormous commerce, illimitable id 
exteot and immeasureable in appetite. Our 
spirit sickens in its midst; we come against 
barriers in the realization of ties of bucnan 
kinship, and the harshness of mere physical 
or material fetters pains us sorely. 

This feeling of unease ever grows more 
oppressive There is no nation in the whole 
of Asia to day which does not look upon 
Europe with fear and suspicion. And yet. 
there was a time when we were fascinated 
by Europe, we were inspired with a new 
hope, we believed that the chief missioo of 
Europe was to preach the gospel of liberty 
in the world ; for, we got to knowonly the ideal 
side of Europe through her literature and 
ait. But slowly, Asia aud Africa have 
become the spheres of her secular activities, 
where her chief pre occupation is the earning 
of dividends, administration of empires and 
extension of boundaries and commerce. In 
the continents of Asia and Europe her 
ware-houses, her administiative and business 
offices, her police ontpcsts and the barracks for 
her soldiers have been extending, while baman 
relationship has taken a very secondary place. 

Towards those whom we exploit we 
always ieel contempt ; or, at any rate, it 
certainly becomes much easier, this exploita- 
tion. if we can succeed in feeling contempt 
for those whom we exploit. We feel inclined 
to proclaim that hsbes are the least sentient 
of all living creatures when, out angling, 
we pierce them with our hooks. It is the 
same when we come to deal with bomao 
beings. It becomes quite pleasant to milk 
the Orient to the top of our bent, if wo can 
make the moral justification of exploitation 


and empire-building easy by relegating 
coloured races to the farthest aud the lowest 
class in the grouping of humanity. 

It IS thus that modern Europe, scientific 
and puissant, has classified this wide earth 
into two divisions Through the filter of 
this classification, whatever is finest in Europe 
cannot pass thiough to reach us in the East 
la our traffic with her, we have learnt this as 
the biggest fact that she is efficient, terribly 
efficient ; efficiency, in fact, is the most potent 
factor in a material civilization We may feel 
astounded by this efficiency, but, if through 
fear, we bring to its feet our homage of 
respect, we should know that we are fast 
going down to the very bottom of misfortune ; 
for. it IS as the barbarity of bringing sacrifi- 
cial oferiogs to some god thirsting for blood. 
It 13 on acconnt of this fact, and, to retain 
bee self-respect, that the whole of A^la 
denies to-day the moral superiority of Europe; 
while. 00 the other band, to withstand the 
ravaging inroads of Europe, she is imitating 
that aspect of Europe which slays, which 
eats raw flesh and which, by putting the 
blame on the victim, tiles to make the process 
of swallowing him easier. 

But there is a lack of troth in realizing 
Europe lo this fashion I, personally, do not 
believe that Europe is wholly and entirely 
materialistic. She has lost her faith in 
religion but not in humanity. 

Han IQ bis essential nature can never be 
solely materialistic. la Europe the ideals 
of human activity are truly spiritual ; for 
these ideals are not paralysed by shackles 
of scriptural injunctions, or, to put it in 
other words, their sanction lies in the heart 
of mao aud not m something external to 
him. This freedom from the changeless 
irrational bondage of external regulations, 
is a very big asset of modern European 
cmlisatioa. In Europe man is pouring 
forth his life for knowledge, for the land 
of his birth and in the service of humanity, 
through the urge of his own innate ideals 
and not because some revered pundit has 
ordained it, nor because the scriptures ox 
regulations of orthodoxy have indicated such 
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action. It is this attitude of mind which is 
essentially spiritual. True spirituality gives 
ns freedom. The freedom that Europe has 
achieved to-day in action, in knowledge, 
in literature and in art, is a freedom from 
the rigid idiocy of materialism. The spirit 
of roan has, by this freedom of growth, 
proclaimed its right to an nniettored progress. 

Tbe fetters that wo forge in the name of 
religion, enchain the spicitnal man more 
securely than even ties of worldly affairs 
The home of Ireedom in man is m the spirit 
of mao ; that spirit refuses to recognize any 
limit to action or to knowledge ; it is 
courageous enough to cross over the barriers 
of nature and the limitations of natural 
instincts, it never regrets immediate loss 
in life and means that may or may not 
lead to gains in a far distant future. When 
the airplane goes up in the sky, we may 
wonder at it as the perfection of material 
power ; bnh behind this lies the humao 
spirit strong and alive. It is this spirit of 
man which refused to recognise boundaries 
of nature dnal ; nature bad put tbe fear 
of death in man’s mind to moderate bis 
power within tbe limit of safety, but man in 
Europe snapped bis Ungers at it and tore 
asunder tbe bonds ; it is only then, that he 
earned the right to dy, a right of the gods. 

Bat even here the titans are alive— they 
who are ready to ram down death from tbe 
airplaio But what I would like to point 
out to you is that the titans are not there 
all by themselves. In tbe civilisation of 
Euiopo there is a constant war between the gods 
and the titans ; often the titans are victorious ; 
but tho victory is sometimes with the gods 
also ITe should not count tbe result in 
numbers, the calculation should be based on 
Truth, and on the reality of the victory. It 
18, therefore, that tho Bhagavad Oita says that 
Troth, even though slight, preserves us from 
groat calamity Manifestation of the gods is 
iiu tho possitivo side of Truth ; on the 
nogativo side ate tho titans. So long as we 
liavo tho least response from this positive 
side, tiiere need bo no fear. The war of the 
gods aad titans is only possible where the 
gods exist there can bo no war where both 
srocs are equally feeble. That strifelessoess, 
that peace, is dailc and inert ; it can on no 
account bo called spiritual. 


Very often, it is easy enough for us ^ 
some one reviles us for our social evil . 
point at worse evils existing in Europe, 
this is merely negative *, the positive, ^ 

thing is that in Europe these evils are 
slagoaot. the spiritual force in man isevertryi s 
there to come to grips with them. ’ 

white w© find in Europe the Giant’s fortre®* 
of Nationalism, we also find tbe Jack-the-Gl^^'**" 
Killer of Internationalism. The 
Killer, tbongh small in size, is real. 
when we are loudest in our dennuc'^i" 
tion of Europe, it is her Giant’s fortress that 
we long to build in all reverence _ and 
worship, and we insult Jack with ridicule 
and snspicion. The chief reason for this is 
that it is WB who are materialistic, we ^ho 
are wanting in faith and courage. As iu us 
tbe gods aro sleeping, when tho titans come 
they devour all our sacrificial ofiariogs— there 
is never even a hint of strife or struggle. 

The germs of disease aro every- 
where ; but man can resist them wbeh his 
vital force is active andpowerfal. So, too, ®ven 
when the worship of tbe blood-thirsty false 
gods of self-seeking is rampant on all lides, 
mao can lilt up bis head to the ekias, if 
his spiritual forces are alive. Tbe truth of 
the matter is that in Europe the vvhole 
nature of man is awake ; and in mao there 
uro both tbe materialist and the spiritualist 
They alone can be entirely materiallbtio ^ho 
aro uncivilized, who are only half-men. who 
cripple the native majesty of the spirit before 
tbe blind repetition of anintelligent activities, 
who are niggardly in knowledge and palsied 
in action, who are over insulting thomsdlves 
by setting up meaniDgless ritualism iP the 
place of trne worship, who have no difficulty 
whatever in accepting that there is special 
sanctity, spiritual profit. Inherent in particular 
places, particular ingredients, particular 
forms, peculiar formulas, and peculiar rites 
even when their significanca is not koown 
or knowable. That is why they aro night 
and day a tremble with fear of ghosts an^ 
ghouls, gnds and false gods, in constant dread 
of life and of loss, terrified by the strong, 
frightened of the calendar and tlio staff*, of 
inauspicious days and of inauspicious 
moments ; bccau’^o they are weak in spirit, 
they are enslaved within .and enfettered in 
ho ou cr wot d. 



DEBENDRANATH TAGORE ON SCHOOLS FOR THE MASSES 


Bt brajendb.vnath bankrji 


O N 17th May, 1859 the Supreme Govern- 
mcot asked Mr. J P. Grant, the Lieut.* 
Gfircmor of Bengal, for his fiews on 
the subject of proridiog cheap schools for 
the masses, and improving and extending 
Teroacular education generally. Before 
formulating bis own views, however, the 
Lieut-Governor conaultcd not only the officials 
of the Education Department but also several 
other gentlemen, both European and Indian, 
who had either practical experienco of village 
schools or took an interest in the well-being 
of the peasantry. Among the Indians who 
furnished the Lieut-Governor with their 
views on the eub/ect was Debendraoalb 
Tagore, the father of the Poet Ilabiodra Nath 
Tagore. This report, which I have discovered 
among the Education Dept records of the 
Bengal Oovemment, has not, to my knowledge, 
been published before, and is printed here 
for the first lime ; 

Tn reply to year letter dated l?tb Jane last, 
■No. kSS, regaiding the praticabihiy of prcmoiieg 
cheap schools for the masses in uenaal. I bee 
leave to offer the followios remarks for the consi* 
deration of His Uonoor the Lieut-Oovemor 

I chink that the best means immediately avaiU 
able to Oovemment for advancing education among 
the general body oC the people of n«asal. will be 
to take measures for improving the condition of 
tbo iDdieenous Schools already in existence In 
most TiCTDJties throushont the country and wbiih I 
~believc will be found sufaciently numerous and 
close to ea<h other to serve the parpose presently 
in view: if any additional schools are needed in 
any neighbouthood it will be but matter of after 
consideration, that should not cause the least 
diffitully: T have no doubt that the object of 
rendering (be existing schools when placed on an 
improved footing available to the people generally, 
will be easy of accomplishment ; and ibp most 
feasible plan on which the improvement of these 
seminaries can be elfected. seems to me to be that 
formerlv adopted in Calcutta bv the School Society 
under iho supenntendence of Mr. David Hare. 1st 
by leading the teachers gradually to qualify 
themselves for theit duties liy proper course of 
self-mstniction under the prospects of being surely 
rewarded for ihc labours if well guided ; 2Ddly. by 
exciting a feeling of emulation among studenta 
and encouraging them in their progress in the 
most fittipg ways possible : 3rdly. by distribution 
of proper books for study as well as amusement 
One additional measure appears to be nccesrary 
in the present instance, the establishment of 
Normal schools for the instruction of teachers 
employed in the different seminaries. It mast 


to acknowledged that the indigenous schools now 
in existence are m need of much improvement 
l>eforc they can become as useful as they ought to 
be. indeed it is a well known fact that many of 
the teachers emp’oyed in them, are utterly incap- 
blc of imparting that knowledge which is to be 
eooght of them The education of the teachers 
therefore should be a mam oViect m every attempt 
to improve the indigenous schools. This ran be 
effected in two way'- first bv opening Normal 
classes in the Distrut Vernacular schools already 
set on foot and secrndly bv deputation of some 
of Ihc masters of those vernaiolar schools and 
other competent persons as occasional or penodical 
lospectois to the village schools wilh directions 
on preconcerted plan to seize everj opportunity 
dunnstbeir visits of inspection to give every proper 
instmctioo to ihe teachers referied ta I’erhaps both 
"tbese ways should be si once resorted to. and 
the duty of lospeclion sbonid at all events he 
performed as frequentlv as it possibly can be. It 
IS an undoubted fact also that the* proper books 
required for the instruction of the masses, in fact, 
for an elemeotary conrse of instruction to any 
class of people, does not at present exist and yet 
without such books every endeavour to advance 
the coarse of edncation roust (ail The prenaratiou 
of hooks thereiore remains another desideratum 
which must be immcdiaiely supplied. 


The School Book Society which was I believe 
originally established to aid the views of the 
CaIcQtta School Society, has hitherto failed in its 
principal object of publishing a regular senes of 
vernacular eleroontary books adapted to the wants 
of (he people : I know of no better models for 
this graduated senes cf acbool bcoka that is 
wanted amonaet us than that alTorded by manv 
of tbq pubiicatmns of the Scottish Sdiool Book 
Association and such other secular Societies m 
Great Britain 

I am ioclined to think that noso of the above- 
mentioned measures required to bring about the 
oepssaiy degree of improvement in the indigenous 
schools need entail any very large amount of 
expense on the _ Oovemment. Means already 
opened may I think if propeily pconotnued go 
a great way towards the accomplishment of the 
alKive objects. Thus the vernacular and English 
schools that have been established may as above 
hinted he made the means of extending instruc- 
Ikid to the teachers of the indigenous schools 
Under proper encouragement and supenntendence 
the teachers of the former class of seminaries may 
moTOver be engaged in the prepaiation of school 
books The Sdine class of men may also 
eranoDiically be employed m the inspection of 
Ihe Tillage schools and so on The charge of 
Oovemment on each teaiher and his pupils m Iho 
indigenous schools neid not exceed 1 should sav 
Hs. I3,> per ''annum, exclusive of course of ihe 
expenses of instructing teachers and of msj 
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their schools '■which too may be lo'wered dowA 
much below their presmt scale. 

I do not exactly comprehend the drift of the 
observation made by His Honour that ther® 
are not the same available meana or agency 
in Bencal as io the Nortli-Western Provinces for 
introdueioff a system similar to the 'Holkabundeo 
System of Hindustan. His honour here probably 
refeis tf) the means and agency afforded by tbs 
recent Kevenue Settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces which cannot of course be available 15 
these days in Bengal. But that both means ana 
agency to effect the same nurpose and perhaps }n 
a more efficient way do exist in Bengal^ • seems to 
me to be indi'^putable. It is indeed quite evident, 
and this His Excellency the Governor-General 'n 
Council has himself noticed, that as regards a 
popular desire for education and a supply of 
masters the difference is all in favour of Bengal. 

There are only three classes of people here 
who are indifferent to the education of Ihoir 
duideeC' , , 

1 st. Those who are not able to read and wfito 
themselves. , 

‘iod. Those who are too poor to go to ttio 
expense of educating their sons and daughters 
and— . 

3 td. Those who ate afraid of the ettects of edu- 
cation aa regards the religious principles of tJieir 
children. 

With Tfcard to femalo children there is a fourth 
class of men who consider female education either 
as practically unnecessary or as improper 00 
social or moral grounds who are opposed to it ffom 
a superstitions fear of the consequences of lei»rn- 
mg upon matrimonial happiness of tlieir daughters. 
But as all these otistacles raised to the instroctton 
of females are fruits only of ignorance i( must be 
left to time and tho spread of popular education 
to ( lire people of these misgivings and errors on 
rhis subiect. and { have nothing to do with this 
class of men here. 

To give die three classes of people mentioned 
above an interest in the education of their malo 
children, tho only course necessary in Bengal 
seems to bo respectively as follows:— 

1st to impart a knowledge that will be oxtvn- 
sively useful to the children in their after times ; 
thi'i will mest speedily bring the first class of in- 
different persons to think better and much higher 
of the means alToided for instructing their sons. 

Jnuiy. To impart this knowledge gratuitously 
to those who, cannot really afford to pay fof it. 
this will olwiate tho second class of objections. 

ffrjiy. To avoid every Instruction in the schools 
which may in any way lie constriird as having a 
leligipus or doctrinal tendency. This will meet 
the objections of the third class of people referred 
to al-ove It will however necessitate the eicliision 
of all the Sacrcil Scriptures whether Christian, 
Maliomodan. or Brahmmical from 


routine of reading in the schools, though 
stiuctiOD must remain as of paramount iiuporiaui. 

° The branches of useful knowledge that 
thus be coTumunicated to the children of 1^® 
masses might I think be enumerated as follows . 
Reading 
Writing and 

Correct Spelling , , 

Elements 'of Arithmetic! and of Men- 
sutatiott as a branch of Arithmetic. 
Rudiments of letter writing 
Rudiments of account keeping agricul- 
tural or mercantile. , 

First .principles of Science connected 
with agriculture. 

OuUinea 0! the law of weights 0! per* 
sons and of real property in this 
country. 

Elements of Geography and History 
Lessons in practical morality. 

Some knowledge of these various matters should 
be communicated to eacli student though of course 
not to the same extent in each branch of Instruc- 
tioQlthe degree of knowledge necessarily differing 
according to the circumstances and opportunities 
of eacii student but the kind of instruction given 
to all should be the same. 

If some such course of instruction as the abovOr 
be adopted in tho indigenous schools in the 
mofussil and adopted under the patronage of 
Oovernment. and measures at the same time bo 
taken to qualify the teachers for the duty in which 
they are engaged, I have not the slightest doubt 
that everything immediately desirable for success* 
fully advancing the course of popular education in 
Bengal, will have been done and so done vsithout 
embarassing tlie finances of Government in any 
unreasonable or unnecessary way. That education 
will not lail to be desired by most people in 
Bengal if given on some such principles as those 
I have just allowed to. is in my belief a self-evi- 
dent proposition. That the more wealthy people 
m the mofussil when they find every desirable 
instruction given in tho schools at their villages 
and see nothing objecticnablo tauglit in them 
under the eyes too of Government will continue 
those m.e.vns for maintaining tho schools which 
now' exist and that thev may perhaps bo gradually 
induced to raiso now means for the same pupose, 
seems to me to bo also quite clear, and I cannot 
but think that tho agency of the Qururoosbays 
who now teach m village Patshalas may with very 
little trouble bo rendered much more valuable than, 
it IS at present. « 


.unsM.u,. 

gcpctal 


*Froin Babti Delx'ndra Na'h Tagoro, to E. fl. 
LuFtiington. E«q., OiTg. Junior Secretary to the 
Bengal, (dated the Stb A\.EUSt 
18 o 9 ). Ediicahon Dcpl. ProcJgs. Ootr. lb(> 0 . No. GO- 



THE ENGLISH IN INDIA SIIODLD ADOPT BENGALI AS THEIR 
LANGUAGE 

Uv BAJAH RAMIIOHUX BOy 


I have lately disoorored that there are in Eoslanil 
soma oopoblished 'wiilmss ol lUiah l^mmohoii 
Roy, and amoOK the^e has been found the iollowine 
paf)ef “On the possibility, practicability, and ex- 
pediency of Buhstitntio; the Bensali Lincuasc 
for the Eodish-” It la a hnmorons skit which 
will not fail to interest the reader.— UrajeDdranath 
Bancni 1 

Balm ifasl Hathi. It is a great 

desideratnm that the English Goreroors and 
their natire sobjects, should be able to enjoy 
□nrcstricted intercourse with one another 
should wo continne to accomplish this, 
it would be a great blessing to the 

sabject : and it is probable that our rulers 
isigbt ultimately benefit by it. 

li . the scheme possible? Undoubtedly. 
Hare we not various loslaocos of the 
language of a country being changed / The 
Hebrew has died away, and is succeeded 
by Syriac. The Latio was formerly spoLco 
la Cosstantinciple. it has beeu sopplauted 
by the Turkish. The old Pebleri has given 
way to the modern Persian. lo Eoglaod, 
the Welsh was formerly anivorsal; English 
is now spoken there. I could mention 
many others. 

Babit Dana. Bot iu these ioslances, 
if 1 recollect tight, the natioos who spoke 
the original languages have beeu swept 
awav, and have been succeeded by others. 

tiabii Mail IJathi. What is all this lo 
a good theory ? Your common sense is the 
rmn of all grand schemes. 

Bahu Dana. But if it were posstblc, 
wfiat do you say Ar pructfcsrfroVi'r i* 

Babii J/asf Ilathi. Practicability? Why, 

I hold the' maxim to be a sound one 
that “what man ha% done, man may do 
again”; and I hold it to bo at once unsound 
and inlurious to lay down the principle 
that "what man has not done, man cannot 
do.” The difTerence in the circumstances 
of the case is of very little consequence. 

Bahu Dana But would such a change 
be expedient ? 

Bahu Mast Ratht. Undoubtedly. Consider 
the supciioiity oi the Bengali over tbe 
Eoglish. The latter is a jargon compounded 


of half a dozen languages; whereas (ho 
Bengali is derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit, one of the purest and most 
regularly formed languages in the world, 
therefore the Eoglish would beneBt greatly 
by tbe change. Resides we have many 
works, the perusal of winch would add 
to their stock o! knowledge 

Itahu Dana It seems to mo that the 
best way would be to translate these 
books into English, for I doubt whether 
that people would giro uo their own 
langnago and adopt the Bengali 

Dabu .1/ II They ought to do so, when 
we consider how inferior ttey aro to us 
ID caste, cleanly habits, and many other 
points, if they do not, it will be aaotbee 
proof of their ignorance and prejudice. At 
any rate, should they be so stupid, I bare 
another plan which, though not quite so 
good, will he a step gained, 
iia/z/i Dana. What is that f 
Dabii jf. // To teach the English to 
give sp their own alphabet, and write their 
langnago in the Saokrit, Bengali or 
Deva-oagari letters. By selecting from these 
we may easily contrive, with tho assistance 
of diacritical marks, to express every sound 
of the English alphabet 

IJabu Dana. Such a scheme is possible 
certainly, since what one set of letters 
express, auotber may be Invented to repre- 
sent the some sounds; but do [ you j tbial: 
it wiH be practicable to induce the English 
A? gtfv erp Ii'kiT mU ffiV«bciwf tftnf ir<fupf 
this new one ? 

Babii M. II. Why not ? What has been 
done, can be done again. We have many 
instances. The language of tho Tonga Islands 
bas various peculiar soaDd», yet these have 
been succrssfuliy represented by the 
Roman letters. Look at the old arrow heads 
and various other characters found in ancient 
inscriptions in this country: those have been 
supplanted by tbe letters now in use. 

Balm Dana. But I have heard that the 
inhabitants of tho Tonga Islands had no 
written character until tfio Roman was 
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introduced: and as to tne other instances, 
yon forget that the people who used those 
letters have been swept away. It seems to 
me that the circumstances are different 

Babu M- II- There again you break in 
with what you call coiunion sense. I tell 
you again, circumstances and facts have 
nothing to do with theory ; and that is what 
I go upon. 

Bahn Dana But if you did succeed, 
what would be the benefit? 

Babu 21. H. Very great indeed. The 
English letters are incomprehensible to all 
who have not spent their lives in learning 
them : hardly one has any fixed sound : 
every vowel has two or even three : and a 
great many of the consonants have each two: 
all given in the most arbitrary way. without 
any rule. Now I propose that the characters 
taken from the Sanskrit or Nagri should invari- 
ably express the same sound. Such a plan as 
this would greatly facilitate the reading of 


tho vernacular languages of India by the 
English, which would givo us a hotter chance 
of obtaining justice than wo havo over had 
yet 

Babu Dana. Well, all I can say for your 
plan is that it appears as practicable as to 
teach the Natives of India to givo up their 
own langnago or letters, and to adopt those 
of Europo. 

Babu M. II. A thousand times more so. 
Aro not tho English in India few in namboc? 
Do not they boast how superior they are to 
us in overything. above all in freedom from 
prejudice: surely it is much easier for two 
or three thousand of them to adopt our 
language or character, than to expect sixty 
millions of Natives, most of whom aro so poor 
that they work hard all day at their respec- 
tive avocations, to give up that which they 
havo used for centuries, and accept a new one. 

Babii Dana. Oh Ram, Ram. Wonders 
twill never cease in this world. 


THE KARA OF ORISSA 

By PSOE. R D. BAHERJI si. i. 
Betiarcs 


T he kings of the Kara dynasty of Orissa 
were absolutely unknown to the people 
of India 20 years ago. During this 
period the labours of a number of epi- 
graphists and the French savant M. 
Svlvain Levi has enabled us to reconstrnct 
the history and chronology of this dynasty 
of kings. The date of the dynasty was fixed 
by M. Levi’s fortunate discovery of the 
reference to an embassy from Orissa to the 
Chinese emperor Te-tsong towards the end 
of the Sth century, “m 795 A. D, that is 
tho 11th year of the period Cheog-yoan.” 

Tho king who sent this embassy was called 
Subhakara. It was the good fortune of the 
writor to come across tho first inscription 
of king Subhakara 14 years ago. In this 
inscription, the Neulput plate, three genera- 
tions of kings of the Kara dynasty are 
mentioned ; (ll Kshemankara (2) Siva- 

Subhakara. Since then 

tho history of the dynasty has bepn 

''''‘“““‘•<1 ty the fortanato 
ulscovery of two other grants. ( 1 ) the 


Kumoranga plate of Dandi-Mahadovi and 
(2) the Cbaurasi plate of Sivakara. 
These two newly discovered inscriptions 
now enable us to link together tho informa- 
tiOD supplied by the two plates of Dandi- 
Mabadevi at ope time preserved in the office 
TrJKu of Ganjam and the grant of 

Tribbuvana-Mahadevi from Dbenkanair edited 

ft . .u''' ^ ^ inscriptions show 

that thnra wero two groups of dynasties of 
Itara kiDss ruling at different dales. The 
first gronp or dynasty is known from 
'■ (1) tho Nenipnr 
“oii (2) Ihn Cbaurasi 
tim!^ or remaining inscrip- 

bXn;? r ‘ <ih'n 

“ ‘ “h“nd group. 

aDoinJai Kara kings wore 

ancestor of the 
dynasty, Kshemankara, is called simply a 
, y^raiiiojinsaAiiJ. His son, 
of tho Tnlh ®*y^ad the deront worshipper 
ot tho rathagata (Parama Tathagala) and 
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his grandson Sabhakara is styled the derout 
Buddhist Parama-saugata). Sabhakara was 
a contemporary of the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong and in Chinese records is described 
as one “who had a big faith in the Sovereign 
Law, and who followed the practice of the 
Sovereign Mahayana” His name is given 
as “the fortunate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion. “From this M. Sylvain 
Levi guesses that the name of the king of 
Orissa was Subhakara Ivesari. In the year 795 
A. D, the Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, received 
an autograph mauuscript containing the last 
section of the AvaiamsaLa which is the 
section dealing with the practice and vow 
of the Bodhisatva Samantabhadra U. Levi 
therefore guesses that the work presented 
to the Chinese emperor was really the 
Oanda-vyuha, “Of which the original is 
preserved among the Nepali collections” ? 
The autograph manuscript and the letter 
drom king Subhakara was entrusted to the 
monk Prajna who was requested to translate 
it This Prajna was an inhabitant of Kl-pio 
or Kapisa sear Kabul, who had begun bis 
-studies in Northern India and then migrat^ 
to Nalanda where he bad resided for some 
time. After spending eighteen years in 
study he settled down in the monastery of 
the king of Orissa to studrToga philosophy. 
Then be went to China as the ambassador 
of the king of Orissa.^ Thongb Subhakara 
and his ancestors were Buddhists the 

Tillages granted by him by the grant dis- 
covered at Nenlpur was given to Brahmanas. 
Tne villages of Komparaka and Dandsnkiyoka 
■were situated m the districts \ ^sfiaya)) 
, of Panchala and Vubbyndaya in Northern 
Tosali. The grant was issued ia the 8tb 
Tear of the reign of Subhakara.* The 
The geneology is carried one generation further 
iu the Chaurasi plate of Sivakara II. This 
inscription is of great Impottance as it supplies 
many interesting pieces of informations 
After the name of Sivakara I, the word 
Kara, which appears to bo the family name 
is repeated, a feature which is to bo found 
in some of the inscriptions of the second 
group of Kara kings. We know from this 
now inscription that Sivakara I marri^ 
Jayavalideri, from whom was born Subhakara, 
the contemporary of the emperor Te-tsong. 
From Subhakara by this queen Aladfaavadevi 
was bom Sivakara II. The Chaurasi plate 


Mcords the erant of the tillage of Tnvrada 
Situated in Southern Tosali to a number of 
Brahmans in the 13th year of the 
reign of the king on the 12th day of the 
bnght half of Kartika. Sivakara 11 and 
his father Subhakara are given the Imperial 

titles Paramesvara-Maharajadhiraja and 
Paramabhattarala * The village of Vuvrada 
granted by Sivakara II was situated in the 
Antaradra district {Vishaya) which is identi- 
by Hr. Narayana Tripathi with the 
Parganah of Antarodh in the Sadar Sub- 
Division of the Puri district of Orissa, 
The grant was issued from Subhadevi- 
pataka which he mistakes for Subhadeva- 
pataka mentioned in the Nenlpur plate 
The special Buddhist titles of Subhakara’ 
bis father and grandfather are not given 

.L. the case of 

onbbakara. 

Tho second group of Kara kings is known 
w 03 in detail from three grants of Dandi 
Uahadevi and the Dheukanal plate of Tri- 
bhuvaua Mahadevi. The three grants of Dandi 
auhamadevi supply us with more information 
than the plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevl. The 
earliest known inscriptions of this dynasty 
were the two grants of Dandi Mahadevl 
preserved in the office of the Collector of 
Gaoiam and edited by the late Prof. Dr. 
Ktelboro. Out of these two plates the first 
one w dated in the year 180 of an unknown 
era If this date is assigned to the unknown 
Gaoga era then it was issued in 858 A D 
The Kumuranga plate of Dandi Uahamadevi 
is also dated, The late Mr. H Panday read 
it as 387 but it appears on the analogy of 
the Gaojam first plate to be 187. The Ganjam 
plates state that “There was a king named 
OnmaUasimha (1.5), from whose family 
sprung Mangapada (1.7) and other kings. I 0 
their family there was the king Lonabhara 
(1.9t ; nis son was Knsumabhara (1113)- 
after him ruled his younger brother-Lalita-^ 
bhara (1.13); he was sncceeded by him son 
Santikara (1 15), and he again by his younger 
brother Subhakara (1.18). When the last of 
these princes died, bis queen ascended the 
throne, and afterwards her daughter Dandi 
Mahadevi (1.20) ruled the earth for a long 
time” The information supplied by thg 
Dbaokanal plate of Tnbhavana Mahadevl is 
exactly similar but in this plate the name of 
the first king is spelt as Lolabhara. 
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From these three inscriptions we learn 
that one TJnmattasitnha was regarded as the 
remote ancestor o£ this line of kings. The 
Oanjam plates mention a king named 
MaoEapada after him. The Dhenkanal plate 
mentions Gayada and others instead of Maoga- 
pada. Evidently Prof. Kielhorn could not 
read the name Gayada correctly In the 
family of Gavada was born Lolabhara or 
Lonabhara. His sons Knsnmbhara and 
Lalitabhara succeeded him. Lalitabhara’s son 
was Santikara according to the inscriptions 
of Dandi-Mahadevi. We learn from the 
Dhenkanal plates of Tribl.uvana llahadovl 
that she was the wife of Lalitabhara who is 
styled the Moon of the Kumuda flowers of 
the Kara family, Maharoiadbiioia and Para- 
mesvara. Tribhnvana Mahadevl was the 
daughter of a southern chief named Rnja- 
roalla, who upheld the fortunes of the Kara 
family at the time of a great misfortune. At 
that time requested hy the Gosvamioi 
Purayidovi and the assembly of great feuda- 
tories (JDifcasaman/oc/mlra). Ttibhuvana 
Mahadevi ascended the throne. We do not 
know whether Santikara was her son or 
noL The three grants of Dandi Mahadevi 
' carry the genealogy of the second group of 
Kara kings three generations further. Santi- 
kata, the son of Lalitabhara, was succeeded 
by bis son Sabbakara II and bo by one of 
his queens who is not named. Later on, 
Dandi Mahadevi, the daughter of Subhakara 
11 ascended the throne. The dato of tho 
Kumuranga plates of Dandi ^Uhadovi. tho 
year 187 of an unknown era is the latest 
known date of this dyua&tj. If applied to 
the little known Qaoga era it would givo 
965 A D. as tho latest known date for Dandi 
MaViadovi. 

Tho foregoing snromary of the events 
connected with tho reigns of tho second 
gronps of monarchs of the Kara dynasty 
shows (hat tho Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana 
* Mahadevi is tho earliest known inscription 
of tho second group. Tho late Mr. IL Paoday 
attempted to connect tho two dynasties by 
identifying Kshemanbara of tho Nenlpor 
pUto with Santikara of Iho inscriptions of 
D4ndi Mahadevi and Subhakara with 
S’Vttkara, There aro two Sivakaras in tho 
first gronp of tho Kara dynasty and as 
all «.ther names disagree, it is not possible 
t'* tho kings ol these two groups. 

01 tho kings mentioned as tho snccstcrs 
Untnallaaimba - 
^iajada am known from other 


It is absolutely impossiblo to ideotiW 
Oayado, tho ancestor of Lolabhara, 

Gayada of the Tanga family, tho desoeoO™ 
of Salanatunga and Jugattunga. Of Lojabii 
and his sons Kusuraahara aud Lalitabhara no 
details are given in any of the three inscrip* 
tions of Dandi Mahadevi. Tribhu'^nna 
Mahadevi was tho widow of Lalitabhara nnu 
she has left a good deal of information ^ 
grant discovered in Dhehkanal state. Ibjs 
was issued from Subhesvara-pataka, Jbe 
capital of Subhakara. The kings Unnjatta- 
kesarl and Gayada are mentioned among the 
early ancestors. Then wo aro introduced 
to a chief of Southern India who had saved 
the Kara family when it had fallen on 0^*1 
days. Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the daughter 
of this Rajaraalla and was married to LalLta- 
bharadeva Evidently upon the death of her 
husband the queen was porsnaded by the 
ascetic Pnrayidevi and the principal feuda- 
tories to ascond the throno. Her titles are 
Paramabhattarika-Maharaiadbiraja-Paramesvari 
and she is styled the devout worshipper of 
Vishnu. The Land granted was situated in 
Kosalo, but it is not specified in which part 
of that couDtry. The village granted, Kontas- 
para, was sitoated in the district of Olasrama. 
Tho grant is dated as it was issued according 
to the editor in ‘‘5nmrof Lu ‘Clm Kafttika 
sudi di.” Those numerals have not been 
translated by tbe learned editor but as the 
symbol Lu denotes tho numeral for 100 in two 
grants of Dandi Mahadevi it would bo safer to 
assume that this symbol expresses the same 
value that it doos in the Qanjam pUto of 
Dandi Mabadovi. The late Mr. U. Piinday 
transcribed this symbol as 300 but a com- 
parison with tho Ganjam plate shows that 
ho la wrong. Tho symbol Dh» may be taken 
to denote 30. With these dates as tbe basis, 
tho chronology of the second group of Kara 
kings may be reconstructed. Tho inscrip- 
tions of Dandi Mahadevi do not mention 
Tribhuvana Mahadovi but bring forth another 
king named Santikara as tho successor of 
Lalitabhara. Wo possess two different stono 
inscriptions of this Santikara, one of which 
is dated. This inscription was found in a 
cavo on tho top of Dhauli bill in tho Puri 
district of Orissa. This inscription ‘ records 

„ 1. This ia tho inscription montionoJ by late 
Mr. u. ran lay but it Ins not appealed in tho 
r.pjBcapbu iDdit.a Vol. XV. It 


inscriptions, p. scO, 


a subsequent volumo. 


will bo published 
Jbid., yol. r. 1019^ 
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a private donation in tbe year 93. According 
to ail inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevi Santikaia 
was the son and snccessor of Lalitabhara and 
according to the Phenkanal piate Trtbbuvana 
llahadevi was the latter’s wife and ssccessor, 
hot as Sanlikara was ruling in the yearSO and 
Trthhavana Mahadevi in tbe year 130 there 
can not be any doubt about the fact that 
Tribhuvana Mahadevi had succeeded Santikara, 
her son or step-son, on tbe throne and not 
her husband Lalitabhara The disturbances 
meniioned in the Dhankanal plate appears to 
to have taken place either shortly before or 
after the year 93. There is no reason to 
suppose that the year 93 belongs to a different 
era from the vear ISO of the Dhenfcanal plate. 
If the «0 be referred to the Oanga era then 
Santikara was ruling in Central Orissa in 871 
A D. It may therefore be assnraed that the 
disturbances caosed by Satrubhanja and Rana- 
bbarja I were the canses of the fall of the ffara 
or Ivesaii dynasty after the death of Lalitabhara 
and that the revival of Kara power under 
Rsjamalla caused Netnbbhanja I and his 
SDCcessors to retire to the sontb and transfer 
their capital Irom Dbiitipura to Van)olv*ka. 
The two ipscriplioDS of Saotikara now 
become the oldest records of the second 
group of the Kara dynasty. Tbe 

first of them was discovered inside tbe 
Oanesagumpha cave on Hhandagiri bill, 
three miles to tbe west of Bhuvaoesvara in 
the Puri district. It fa not dated and simply 
mention Dhunata the son of a person named 
Kannata' The second inscription of the 
reign of Santikara was found by me in a 
cave close to Asoka’s rock iD«criptioa at 
Lhauli ne.'ir Bhuvanesvara. The only impor- 
tant part of this inscription is the date If 
the initial rear of the so called Oanga 
era fell in 778 A. D. then this cave was 
escavated in in 871 A. D. Beyond this we 
do not know anything about Santikara 

The DhenLanal plate of Tribhuvana Maha- 
devi proves that she came to tbe throne after 
Santikara In the period which iollowed tbe 
death of her husband Lalitabhara and his son 
Santikara there were distnibances which were 
quelled by her father, Rsjimalla In the Dhen- 
kansl plate this chief is simply called. “Tbe mark 
on tbe foichead of tbeSouthern region”. Tbe 
only kings of this name known to ns are- 
we.^fern Chalnkya king Yikracuaditya I * and 
the three western Oanga chiefs of that name 
Out of these three Rachanialla or Rajamalla 


I is too early. The ting referred to may 
be Rfljamalla II whose Narasapur plates were 
issued in S 825-202 A. D. ‘ These identifi- 
cations depend upon tbe probabilities of the 
Karas using the so-called Oanga era and that 
era having started from 778 A. D* 

The object of the inscription on the Dhen- 
kanat plates was to record the grant of the 
Tillage of Kontaspara to Bhatta Jagaddhara 
for the purpose of bringing down rain 
(Vrishti-kama-nimiilaya . 

The three inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevi 
prove that the statements of the Dhenkanal 
plates of Tribhuvana Mahadevi that “The Kara 
family were known only to fame”, and “Who 
Soding the earth with all her Kira kings 
dead and gone", are incorrect. Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi was sncceeded by Snbhikara, the 
younger brother of Santikara There can not 
be aoy doubt the fact that this Subhakira 
WAS quite difTerent from Snbhakara, the 
contemporary of tbe Chinese emperor Te ts>ng 
and the sou of Stvakara aud tbe grandson 
of Kshemankara All inscriptions of Diodi 
Mahadevi agree in stitiog that Subhakara was 
succeeded first of all by his queen, whose 
oame. according to certain scholars, was 
Gaori Then Sobbakara’s daughter Dandi 
ascended the throne Oct of the three grants 
of Dandi Mahadevi. two only are dated Tbe 
earliest date is to be foand in the year 180 
which may be pquivaleot to D>8 A D. By 
this plate tbe great queen granted the village 
of Tillagrama situated in the Eastern Division 
of the Baradakbanda district {tishaya) 
of the Kvngoda oiandala The Purva-khanda 
of tbe Koogoda mandala is still called by that 
name in tbe Oanjam district of tbe Madras 
Presideocy. The giant was issued on the 
5tb day of the liatk half of tbe month 
of Masgasirsha of the year 180 ^ 

The second Oanjani plate of Dandi 
Mahadevi is undated. It contains the im- 
portant information that tbe Ivongoda man- 
dala was situated in Southern Kosalo. By 
this plate the queen granted the village ol 
of Oarasambba in the district of Arttani on 
the occassion of the Ullarayana. * Too third 
and the most recently discovered inscrip- 
tion of Dandi Mahadevi is the Kamaranga 
plate of the year 187. By this inscriplioa 
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dlscupld Sabhacbandra came to this ^ 


the quesQ granted the village of Ivantsarana- 
gari in the district of Khidingabhara of the 
Kungada inandala in Southern Tosala, on the 
13th day of the bright half of Jyaishtha of 
the year 187. ^ The Kumutauga plate in- 
forms us that the Kungada or the Kongoda 
maudala vtas situated in Southern Tosala 
■where as the second Ganjam plate states 
that it was situated in Southern Kosala and 
therefore it is apparent that in Orissa Tosala 
Eosala were equivalent. The dated inscrip- 
tion of Daodi Jtahadevi prove that the queen 
was reigning from y53 to 965 A. D., if the 
dales can . be referred to the Ganga era. 
We do not know what happened to the Kara 
family after Dandt Mahadevi. Evidently 
the Bhanjas regained power and were able 
to regain Northern Khinjali under or in the 
time of Nctribhanja II, the son of Vidya- 
harabhanja. 

The discovery of M* Sylvain Lovi leaves 
no -doubt about the fact that the first group 
of Kara kings bore the title of Kesart, The 
inscriptions of the second of group of Kara 
kings prove that one of their ancestors was 
called linmattakesari but the title is not 
applied to any king of the second group. 
We do not know whether theso later Kara 
kings had other vintdas or not, bat kings 
with the oamo Kesaii are to be met with in 
some inscriptions of Orissa and records of 
other countries. At least three inscriptions 
are known of a king named Uddyotakesan 
The caiiiest inscription of the reign of this 
princo was discovered in a ruined cave 
assigned to the mythical Lalatcndu-kesari 
of the native tradition of Onssa, on Udaya- 
giri, three miles from Ohuvunesvar in the 
I’nri district of Orissa. According to this 
infcn'pftoa m f/ie i3ffi year of (fio reigu of 
Udyotakcsnri the old temples and well 
OH the Kumara lull wero repaired * In tho 
Hathiguinpha inscription of king Kharavcla 
of Kalinga we have seen that the Udayagiri 
18 ^ called the Kumaii hiU. From tho inscri- 
ption in Lalatendakesari’s wo learn that 
Uie Khandagiri was called tho Knmara hill. 
The ancient Dames of the Kliandagiri and 
‘ Udayagiri wero thoreforo Kumara and 
, tbo Navamuni cavp, on tho same 

tull, iheio is another pilgrim’s record bcloog- 
to tho reign of Udyolakcsarl. It 
that in Uio year IS of tho reign of 
Acliarya KiiUchandra’s 


Another inscription discovered^ _ somewhere 
in Bhuvanosvara but now missing was in- 
cised in the 18th year of the ot 

Cdyotakesari, Lord of the three Kahngas. 
From published texts tho late Dr. Kiellioro. 
poblished tlie following summary of this ins- 
criptions: “Janamejaya of the lunar race, his- 
son Dirgharava. and his son Apavara who 
died childless ; after him, Vichitravirya 
(another son of Janamejaya), his son Abhi- 
manyu, bis son Chandihara, and his son 
Uddyotakesarin, whose mother was Kolavati 
of the solar race.” * Beyond this we do not 
know anything of Ddyotakesari. If his 
ancestor Janamejaya is the same as Mahabha- 
vagupta of the Soma-vamsi dynasty of 
Mahakosala. then, inspite of his aiB>^ 
Kcsarim be can not be taken to be a descen* 
dant of the Kara dynasty. 

A king of Orissa with the affix Kesari- 
conlinned to rule over some part of Orissa 
till the middle of the 11th century A. D. 
among tho feudatories who combined to 
recover Northern Bengal for the Pala king- 
Ramapala is mebtioned Jayaslmha of Dan- 
dabhukti who is said to havo uprooted king 
Karoakesari of Utkala. The campaign for 
the restoration of Ramapala to Northern 
Bengal can not have taken place later than 
lOCO^A. D. and therefore Jayasiroba’s defeat 
of Karoakesari must have taken plaoe- 
sometuoe earlier TJdyotakesari is called 
the Lord of Tnkalinga in tho lost Blmva- 
nesvar inscription but in the Ramacharita of 
Sandhyakaranandin Karnakosari is styled 
the Lord of Utkala,^ ovidently because by 
by that time tho rest of tho three KuUogas 
had been conquered by the Eastern Oanga 
tf'ng Tojroliasta who ascended ftio throne in 
1038 A. D.5 In 1078 A. D. Anantavjxrman 
Chodaganga made an end of all minor 
dynasties, including, perhaps, Karnakosari, 
whoi was ruling over Northern Orissa, ad- 
joining DandabUnklL or the modern district 
of Midnaporo, as tho last roprosontatlvo of 
his dynasty, Wo do not know whether 
Karnakosjri belonged to tlio Kara dynasty 
or the lunar dynasty of Ddyotukesari. 
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INDIAN CONSTITDTIONAL PROBLEMS* 

(A liniEH) 

Br POUTICUS 


,ThQ pai^r, priatiQi; (thera is not a eiaila 
pnatine mistake, binding aad (general set-up o( 
yie book are quite as cood as those ol the best 
Eazhsh -firms of publishers, and no one hacdlios 
Its paces would suppose, unless he knew it. that 
It has been printed in India. The questions which 
arise for discussion and solution in view of the 
Statutory Commission which was then about to be. 
and has subsequently been appointed, have been 
treated in lhn book and the extensive knowledge 
and grasp of political problems displayed by the 
author are boand to command respectful attention 
among statesmen everywhere. O^o the book at 
^7 page, and read through a few pages, and you 
will at once feel that here is a mastermind dealing 
Tilth, a sobiect of which both the theorv and 
practice is known to him as well as anybody in 
whose hands the Govern meat of the country has 
been entrusted. In lucidity and ease the style is 
a model of what it should be and would be easily 
mistaken for that of an Englishman. Only the 
point of view IS somewhat diflerent. The sobriety 
of the anthor is apparent in all that ho writes, as 
befits ono who has inside knowledge ol the problems 
he deals with, and apprectates the dithcaltlea which 
beset the path of the practical administrator. 
This vein m the anlhor’s mako-up will appeal to 
all the conservative instincts otoorrulers, but what 
will prove obnoxious to them is the other vein of 
large-hearted sympathy, of progressive advance, 
and faith in the destiny of the people, of which 
there is ample evidence in every paze. To 
thoughtful men in the West, his cantious liberalism 
ought to make a serious appeal, but as tbo author 
says, '’the chances are that the government will 
be unable to distinguish friends from foes.” The 
authorities that he quotes are not generally known 
to cur p-iliticiaus. and the quotations produce a 
telling elTech The science art and philosophy of 
government have been studied by the author from 
the best sources, and applied to the details of 
Indian adininistratiou with a mastery of principle 
and wealth of well-dig»&ted statistical and biston- 
cal information which are unrivalled Specially 
is this the case with reference to the chapters 
on the Army and the Native States. With regard 
to army questions. Sir Sivaswaray Aiycr is the 
greatest authority which India possesses, and ha 
IS also a specialist in almost ail the sobiects he 
treats of. Bolides the preface, introduction and 
epilogue, the book contains the following chapters. 


• Indian Constilutional I^oblems : If// Str 
P. S’ Sivaswamy Aiyer, K. C. S I, C I E, 
Jieitred Member of the Excculhe Council, Madras 
D D. Tarnpnrciala. Som and Co , IJoriibtf iioad, 
Pombap, 1028. With a Preface, Diblioirraphy, and 
Index. Pp, 384. 


Provincial autouomy, provincial legislatures, 
piovtocial executive, reforms in central govern- 
meot. defeoce, central legislatures, central executive, 
lodicial appeals and the council of India, the 
Indian States, objections to advance Tliere is a 
well-chosen and select bibliography, and an 
excellent index 

Thera is nothing in the theory and practice of 
eflvernmeat which the author does not touch and 
which bis touch does not illuminate and adorn, 
in the pages of this book one feels at once that 
be baa come across a master-politician and a 
etatesraao of the highest order Uae on this side 
of India cannot but enquire how many men there 
ate IQ Bengal, in or outside the sphere of polUirs, 
who <’-30 bo placed in tbe same category with Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and the answer to the query 
is bound to he extremely disappomting, if not 
also dishcatteniDg We give below a few extracts 
to conclude our review. 

“No one is India can believe in this eflusive 
aoHcilnde of the Bntisb Government for the 
depr(»s^ classes as a sincere answer to the 
political demands of the country. It is believed, 
not without justice, that the vanous reasons put 
(orwaid as arguments against any, large relaxation 
of Imperial control are not tbe real reasons 
which weigh with tbe Imperial Government 
The true reason is that, though the British 
Oovernment admits that they hold the counts 
as trustees for people. Ihey are not wholly 
disinterested trustees. On the other hand, they 
are deeply interested in the maintenance of the 
9M9 and in their own domination of India. 
'One of the first things that Loglish Statesmen 
have to Icaru is to clear their minds of cant aud 
not to pretend that they are tbe disinterested 
coardiaD^ of the miUions of people of India” 

“Tbeideaof energizing the masses and awakening 
their political cousciousness is one which has been 
earned out on a large scale by Mr Gandbi far 
more successfully than by any other Indian 
political leader of the past And it is perhaps bis 
greatest achievement.” It is a good thing to 
appeal to tho two communities lIliDdus and 
Moslerasl for a change of heart and lor an ami- 
cable sdiustment of differences whether political 
or religious. But suppose the communities are 
unable to come to an agreement. Have the 
aovernment no duty to tho country m Uie matter ? 
la It conrmed merely to the suppression of breaches 
of the peace, to the punishment of otfendeis and 
to the issue of proliibitory oniera ? What should 
au autocratic government like the Government 
of India, anxious to piomote the unihcaiion of its 
subjects and the permanent interests of the 
country, have done ? Id the absence of any law 
or usage, it would bavo enacted laws clcaily 
laying down the rights and duties of the commu- 
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nittes in polilical and relicions matlers and such different^nationalities and papu^^ect- 

laws would ba^e been based not upon (ha admi- rule, njjxcd .promiscuously la^ui’ (ijc;pjnline 

nistialivQ convenience of the dav. but upon a jnet ment ^Vhc^ it was found tended 

and impaitial consideration of the rdda of the and servicp m distant partsof ti e county ieuu«« 

rar’ies and the liue interests of national proRiesa. to obliterate leligious and caste d’O re . ^ 
iiavinp traoifd its laws, it would havo piolecled promote tics of lellowship, it p?.V nnpd to 

the rights created thereby and enforced the corre^ regiments should as far as possible Ij®. 
ponding obligations impartially. One rojy. veil the piovinccs in which raised. . 

ask what proof of constructive Btatesman^up they might continue to retain iheir tC.° . 
been given hv the Government.” prejudices and mutual aolipatbies. Uow w 

“The exploitation of difTerecces within modest prevent die einergence of any leaders irom in» 
limits is an easy exviedient for the maintenance Indian officers and how to prevent the at P 

of the power of a ruler and especially a foreign ment of any capacity for _ initiative or . . 

ruler. The methods adopted for such exploitation ship were matters ot anxious couct in to t io 
are too well-known to need descrintion. Som^ mihtaty authorities. To crown all these various 
tunes one eormnumty IS patted on the back and expedients, the Govcrrment and the muitary 
sometimes another. Differences are dilated upon; authoiities have followed a systematic propaganua 
the Rugeestion is made that the interests of one of the mfenonty of the Indian to the Britisher py 
communiiy aie in conflict with those of another, harping m season and out of season upon Ins m- 
andui.der the pretext of describing the facts, capacity for leadership, so that the Indian, soldier 
ideas of discord are insidiouslv sown or eulti- and tho Indian offuer may be hypnotised into mo 
vated m credulous minds. The Sikhs and Pathans soul-deadeomg ^nvictiou of bis ineradicable m- 
are told that they will never allow tliemselves fenonty to tho European soldier and of tho .in- 
to be ruled by tbe B»*Dgali or the Madiasi, vincible sHperionty of the latter.’’ "If the im- 
the Mahoniedan'i are told that thev will never peiiahst is prepared to make the theoretical con- 
entrust themselvos to *tho rule of the Hindu cession that India has a right to learn to defend 
niBjority: and everybody is to'd that they feel herself, he BcaeraUy couples it with the mental 
their iDterrsts are safer in tlie keeping of the reJervalioD that, God willing, ho will take good 
Dritish than in the hands of tViPir own coimtryrnen. care that she docs not. 

Though the Qovernincnt of India is based u -jon The coDclusion which tbe aotbor draw's front 
tbe ttfseut and M<inescencs of its subicets. it does cj ibo various changes introduced Into 

not poBROSS the. moral auHionty of responsible the Indian army as a result of the difreientcom- 
gOTcinment and It has leason to fear ine mittcce which have made recommendations fiom 

qucnces of an incoovcoieot combipatiou (im.) to time is that Government is disinclined to 

discordant Pfcts which mav force its make any .real advance in the Indianmation of the 

f'V T grtny, or the exteuBion and impiovement of Ihe 
talidby tlie Impcnal Oovcrriiicnt. ,I A® Ten itorial Force. Tho writer’s observations on the 

Curzon remarked, the consolidatioo of *.he rule party system, the electorate reforms in tha cen* 
docs not iiisko ihe task of OoverniBent easier’]. pjovinc-ial covcmincnts and tha Irgis* 

sS4:?a SSSves SKSSl"5.=M='iS 

incnt and <an bo used for any imperial puipose 'fj'® '‘y , bieadlh of 

aud dtep,iUhfd to any iiait of the world without ««*'«>» and sympathy and a spirit of progressive 
the (ciireut of the Indian Iftrislaturc.” •‘It was ® favourably, with .tho 

lousidcicd dangeious to allow .t spirit of eoli- Bnlish parliament in tho nme- 

daiity to glow up among the Indian troops and weeru century anu even at tho present tune, 
the expedient was resorird to of fairoirg class "ant ol Brace CDnipelB us to direct tho reader 
companuB. Tbe Peel ComwiFsion rcmnmcndid 'O ‘tto tioos itself tor many other pissagcs 
that the Native Army should bo tomjxis^ of ''“•''ti ueservo c.ireful and serious conaiaeiation. 


WHY AJlElilCA AND OTHEl! NATIONS SHOULD SYMPATHISE ; 
lAYlTll INDIA S S'lllUOOLB POD FDEKDOMl 

IW J. T. SUNDERLAND 


'pllOSh who claim lhat India’s sfiugglo 
J_ to fnc« hrucif frim Uiiiisli rule is 
n. . f ^ ^ .1** din.ifctio aflmr of Great 

mualu, with which no oUitr nation has a 
i.L. doalmlo 

u»oirg of butory. 


As a fact, havo nations struggling to free 
themrehes from tho oppression of a foreign 
yolo never received Rjiupathy or encourage- 
ment from otlur pations ? Haro wo Atucricaus 
*»®ver ixtendt'd sjiupatliy or aid to such 
siiupgliog nations ? Has Great Britain her- 
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self never dooe the same ? The fact is. the 
true spirit of both Ameiica and BagUad 
has always been that of wide interest in 
liberty, and sympathy with nations and 
peoples in any and every part of the world 
who were struggling to shake off alien 
despotisms and gain for themselves freedom 
and nationhood, England’s record in this 
respect has been very noble. Let ns glance 
at it 

We in America can never forget the 
sympathy extended to os by several of 
England’s greatest statesmen, and also by 
many bumbler people, in our Hevoiotiooary 
War. Nor can we cease to remember that 
in out Civil Wat the woiking people of 
England to a remarkable degree stood by 
oar national government, even against their 
own interests, because they believed our 
national cause to be the cause of human 
freedom. 

When Greece early last century went 
to war to throw oS the yoke of Turkey, 
the English people took a very deep iuterest 
in the straggle. They did not for a moment 
think of It as a mere domestic affair of 
Turkey, In which they had no right to 
interest themselves. Lord Byron’s dramatic 
espousal of the Greek caose attracted the 
attention and was the admiration of liberty- 
lovers in all lands. 

With Italy's struggle to free herself 
from the yoke of Austria, England warmly 
sympathized, and showed her sympathy by 
the strong pnblic utterances of Gladstone and 
pnblio men, and also by giving shelter and 
aid to Italian refngees Mazzioi, Garibaldi, 
and many others, who were driven into 
exile on account of their efforts to obtain 
their country’s freedom. The enthusiasm 
with which Garibaldi was welcomed to 
England after his patriot army had won 
its entry into Home was not less than that 
which greeted Eossonth in America after 
his heroic struggle for liberty m Hungiry. 
A personal witneas thus describes the great 
scene in London : 

“I was one of the number who had the honor 
and pleasure of givm? welcome to the brave 
Ganbaldi when ha came to London after his 
glonous victory in freeing his country. He was 
met at the railway station by tens of thonsands of 
yonng and old. rich and poor, and escottM throngh 
tha streets to tha Ouk.3 of Sathsrlaud'a mansuHi. 
It was such a spectacle as seldom if ever has brau 
seen in London before or since. Pen cannot 
describe it. When wo arrived in front of the 
horseguardo, those nearest Qanbaldi’s carriage 
unhitched tha horses, and tha carnaga with the 


hero wa3_ dragged tha rest of the way bv thousands 
who deAiahted to do hm honor. It was the 
enthasiasoi of a liberty-loving people for the work 
done by that one miu not only for Italy, but for 
the whole world a victory won for freedom over 
tyranny.” 

Those facts and incidents show the noble 
and true England, the England that did not 
regard the struggle of Greece and Italy as 
mere domestic concerns o! Turkey and 
Austria. If this England had always been 
ID power, India would never have been 
conquered and enslaved ! If this Eugland 
were in power to-day, India would soon be 
set free. 

Turn now to America. The United 
Slates, assisted as she was by other nations 
in obtaining her own freedom, has manifest- 
ed throughout a large part of her history 
an earnest sympathy with nations, wherever 
located, who were struggling to throw off a 
tyrannical yoke and to establish for them- 
selves governments based on principles of 
justice and liberty Said Washington m a 
notable public utterance delivered the same 
year as his Farewell Address : 

'‘Ur sympathetic feelings and my best wishes 
are irresistibly excited whenever m any oonatry I 
see an oppressed nation unfurl the banner of 
froedoo.” 

When the South American nations were 
engaged in their struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Spain and gam their independenoe, 
the sympathy for them in tha United States 
was ardent and almost universal Nobody 
thought of their struggle as a mere demestic 
affiir of Spain in which we should not 
interest ourselvos Oars was the first 
nation to recognize the new republics. This 
did not occur until 18J2 but as early as 
1816 Henry Clay urged that we should carry 
our national sympathy so far as forcibly 
to intervene in their favor. 

President Moana in his annual message 
to Congress in |S23 expressed in unmistak- 
able langnago his own sympathy and that of 
the American people with Greece in her 
struggle for freedom. One memorable eviden- 
ce of America’s sympathy is seen in the 
fact that the eminent Boston philanthropist 
and educator, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, later 
the husband of the equally cmineot Julia 
Ward Howe went to Greece (as did Lord 
Byron in Eogland) and rendered distinguish- 
ed service to tha Greek people in their 
war for liberty. 

With the revolutionary or semi-revolu- 
Houary movement in Germany in 181S, to 
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establish liberal government In that country, 
the United States manifested profound 
sympathy from the beginning. Our minister 
to Berlin, Mr. Donelson, was instrncted to 
keep in close touch with the movement and 
give it any encouragement he could without 
diplomatic discourtesy or oQence to the 
Berlin government He was informed from 
Washington that an important part of his 
mission was-“‘‘lo manifest a proper degree 
of sympathy (on the part of Americal (or 
the efforts of the German people to amelio- 
rate their condition by _ the adoption of a 
form of government which should secure 
their liberties and promote their happiness.” 

Ho was instructed that it was the “cor- 
dial desire of the United States to be, if 
possible, the first to hail the birth o! any 
new government adopted “ by any of the 
German Slates having for its aim the 
attainment of the priceless blessings of 
freedom.” 

The ptofo*und syrapatliy of this country 
with the struggle of Hungary for freedom 
under the leadership of Kossoutb. in 1849. 
is well-known. President Zachary Taylor 
showed his own interest and that of the 
American people in the struggle by appoint- 
ing a special agent with anthority to to- 
cognize the indepeodcnco of tbo new State 
“promptly, In the event of her ability to 
sustain it” In his annual message (of 1849) 
President Taylor declared that ho had 
thought it his duty, “in accordance with the 
general sentimont of the American people, 
who deeply sympathized with the Magyar 
(Hungarian) patriots, to stand prepared, upon 
tho contingency of tbo establishment by 
her of a permanent government, to be the 
first to welcome Independent Hungary Into 
the family of nations." 

Tho feelings of tho American Nation aro 
strongly enlisted," ho declared, “by the 
sufferings of a bravo people who have made a 
gallant though unsuccessful cQort to bo free." 
On tho failnro of the Hungarian revolution 
Kossouth and his companions took refogo 
in Turkey. The American Congress passed a 
joint resolution (which was approved by 
tho President. March 3. 1851) declaring that 
tho peoplo of tho United States sincerely 
Rjinpathized with the Hungarian exiles, 
his associates and conclodiog 


be. and hereby is, requested to. ^to 


Kcissouth and 
os fottowa 






employment ot some . or me puuuu •s-v'-T^ms 
convey to the said United States, the ,8aid 
Kossoutb and his associates in captivity. 

Accordingly an American friga^ 
sent to bring tho exiles from ej* 
Kossouth arrived in this country in Octo®® ’ 
and his stay here was an uninterrupt® 
triumph, exceeded only by tho 
given to Lafayette twenty-five years 
Ue was greeted with enthusiasm at tne 
National Capitol by both Houses of Congress. 
President Fillmore received him most 
ly and invited him to dinner, and Daniel 
Webster made the principal speech iit the 
great Washington banquet. Said Webster : 

“We aoclavm the pleasure with which we 
welcome onr honoured euest to the shores of this 

far land, this asylum of oppressed humanity Let 

it be borne on the winds of heaven that tho 
sympathies of the Government nf the United Slates 
and of all the people of the united States have 
been attracted toward a nation stinggliptr for 
national independence, and toward those of her 
sons wbo have most distioguisbed themselves m 
the struggle. Let it go out. let it open the eves 
of the blind, let it bo everywhere proclaimed, what 
we of this great republic think of the principles 
of human iiberty.” 

It should not be overlooked that the 
United States Government was the first 
to recognize the French Kepubllo in 
and also tho present French Bopublio 
inaugurated in 1870. 

One more mar):ed illustration of onr 
hatred of tyranny and our sympathy with 
liberty abroad should bo noticed. I refer 
to tho historic fact that in • 1^G7, our 
President and Congress compelled Napoleon 
HI to abandon his effort to set up in 
Mexico an imperial government contrary 
to the will ot tho pooplo of that country. 
Id Ibis case wo did not stop with express- 
ions of sympathy with Mexican freedom, 
bat we went so far ns to offer military aid 
in its defense. 

Such are some of the notable occasions 
and ways in which, throughout a largo part 
o! OUT national history, tho people of this 
country through our most ominont and 
honoured leaders have expressed 
sympathy with nations and peoples stroggliag 
for freedom. I havo set forth tho facts in 
somo detail so that tho true tradition of 
America in tho matter may clearly appear* 

Says Dr. E. B. Oreeno. Professor of 
History in tho University of Illinois. 

“A aludy of American history shows that the 
•wcH-catablished tradition of the Republio has been 
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that ot sympathy with popnlar Governmcat abroad : 
that this sympathy has repeatedly been declared 
in pnblio utterances o! our official representatives : 
and that we have never felt ouraelvea boand to 
suppress in the, formal documents of our Govern- 
ment. our deep interest in fre,a institutions, and our 
sense of the essential unity of the canse of 
liberalism and self-Government throughout the 
world. • 

Have these facts of the past no bearing 
on struggles for feeedom going on ta the 
world DOW ? Have they no bearing apon 
the greatest of all such straggles, that of the 
people of lodia to free themselves from a 
foreign yoke? If Washington and Monroe and 
Clay and Webster were alive to-day, would 
great India in her brave and just straggle 
for freedom and nationhood, lack friends, 
sympathizers and defenders in America? Who 
can believe it ? Our lathers did not regard 
the struggle of any oppressed people any- 
where. to shake OS' their yoke and obtain 
freedom, as the mere domestic aSair of the 
oppressiog natioa. They regarded it as a 
matter of world concern, which ooght to 
enlist the Interest and sympathy of every 
liberty-loving nation and person lo the world. 
Id ao address delivered before the India 
Society of New York in February, 1925. Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villatdi Editor of "The 
Nation,” said : 

“1 believe that what is coioe on in India la of 
such enormous import to America and to the whole 


* Arnerican Interest in Papular Oovemment 
Abroad ” page 15. (A pamphlet publisbed by the 
Cotnmittee on Public Information, Wosbiogtoa. 
D. C., 1917.) 


world that no American ba^ a right to overlook it. 
1 think the world needs nothing so mocb to-day 
as to see the Indiau people set themselves with 
all their minds and with all their streusth to the 
attainmeut of self-sovemmeut. However great the 
odds with which they must contend. I believe that 
the heartfelt sympathy of Amencans, yes, even 
those Americaus who love England and as I do, 
shoiild CO forth to the people of India in all Iheic 
aspirations.” 

fn sach words as these we bear the voice 
of Washington, of JeiTerson, of Franklin, of 
the Adamses, of Patrick Henry, of Webster, 
of Garrison, of Chaoning, of Sumner, of 
Eancota, of all the men who have done most 
to make this country illastrioas and honored 
by the world as a leader in the canse of 
haman freedom- 

Nothing can be more clear than that tbe 
true tradition gnd spirit of America as 
mauifesUd in all our noblest history is that 
expressed in tbe ringing lines of our honored 
poet. James Russell Lowell : 


Men ! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free. 
If there be op earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 


Is tme Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 
And. with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 


No* true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 
And. with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN PRE-OLASSICAL 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Bt JDb. SnSHIL KUMAR DR a. i-. p. b. s., d. utt (lo.vo) 


T he earliest' lodian poems which give a 
passionate expression to the emotion of 
lore are to be found in two so called Yedic 
ballads or Samvada hymns in the tenth Book 
of the Itigveda. The first of these {Rgv. x. 95) is 
a poem of eighteen stanzas, supposed to cojsist 
of a dialogue between Pururavas, a mortal and 
Urvasi, a divine maiden. This romantic story 
of the love of a mortal for a nymph has been 
- 82—4 


retold in Indian literature, aud no less a poet 
than Kalidasa has taken it as the theme 
of one of his finest dramas Bat the Rigvedic 
hymn takes it up at that point where Urvasi 
who bad lived with Pururavas for years on 
earth had vanished “like the first of dawns” 
and Paruravas, having found hor after a long 
search, was pleading in vain that she might 
retain to him, Tbe Satapatba Brabmana 
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f>upp 03 the untold details of this ancieot 
myth and 'weaves fifteen out of the eighieeu 
verses of the Rigveda into its brief and bold 
narrative: but the Rigvedic hymn, though 
obscure in many places and cast in the form 
of a dialogue, gives a fine lyric expression to 
the ardent but hopeless pleadings of Pururavas 
and the somewhat cold but no less pathetic 
rejoinder of Urvasi. Addressing her as his 
‘'fierco-souled spouse” he implores her to 
tarry a moment, and reason together for a 
while : 

Let the gift brought by my piety 

appproach thee. 

Turn thou to mo again *, for my heart 

is tronbled. 

To which la belle dame sanj vierci replies: 

What am I to do with this thy 

saying ? 

have gone from thee like the first of 
Mornings. 

Purnravas, return thou to thy dwelling : 

I, like the wind, am difficult to capture. 

Rebuking her for her ioconstaocy, Poru- 
lavas recalls iu vivid language the days 'of 
pleasure they had passed together : but the 
only consolation which Urvasi deigns to give 
him is her promise to send him the son 
who will be horn to them. Even when, in 
despair, Pururavas speaks of soU-destructioo 
and wants to throw himself from the rocks 
to the fierce wolvo«, she only replies; 

Nay do not dio Pururavas, nor perish : 

Let not the ovil-omenod wolves devour 

thee. 

With women there can bo lasting friend- 
ship. 

Hearts of hyena aro tho hearts of women ! 


The other passionate poem in the Rigrcda 
is tho dialogue of Yama and Yami in 
Rgv. X. 10. There can bo no doubt that the 
ancient myth of tho descent of the human 
raco from tho primeval twins uodorfios tho 
conversation and explains Yami’s attempt, 
fruitless so far as tho hymn goes, to impel 
iicr brother Yama to accept and male frnitful 
her pioITerod lovo : yet tho poet, with a 
moro refined sentiment than tho legend itself, 
w apparently uneasy regarding this primitivo 
incest and tries to clear Yama of tho guilt* 
In vasslonato words, glowing with dosiTC, 
tbo aUtec endeavours to win tho brothers 
late, persuading him that tho Gods them- 
stlvca derire Ihatho should onito himself with 


hot in order that the huniau race way not 
die out. 

I, Tarai, am possessed by love of Tama 
That I may rest on the same couch besme 
bun. 

I as a wife would yield me to my bus- 
baud 

Like car-wheels lot us speed in tho same 
task. 

But Yama repulses her advauces as a sin 
which the gods would condomn : 

They stand not still, they never close their 

eyelids, 

Those sentinels of gods who wonder round 

us. 

Not wo, — go quickly wanton, with another. 
Which round with him like the wheels of 
a chariot. 

To which she replies with more passion 
rather reason : 


la he a brother when she has no lord ? 

Is sha a sister when destruction comotb ? 

Forced by my love these many words 

I utter— 

Come near roe and hold mo in thy close 
embrace 

More and more tempestuous she grows 
until on his repeated refusal she bursts 
forth ; 

^as, thou art indeed a weakling, Yama. 

We nod io thee no trace of heart or 

spirit 

As round the tree the woodbine clin?'> 

Another girdlo-hbo will cling round theo — 
but not I ! 

Here tho bymu ends. This pnom, as well 
as tho ono noted above, is unfortunately a 
torso, but a torso which indicates considor- 
ablo dramatic power and- forceful pootio 
expression. Both give expression to the 
yearnings of fruitless love, and both draw 
upon legendary popular raatorial, which was 
probably not on a lovol with tho higher 
ethical standard of tho Rigvodio poot. Ifodora 
tasto may bo equally fastidious, but it is 
impossible to undorrato tho forco and diroct- 
ness of the passion in its undisguised form 
and tho frankness and simplicity of its 
expression. ^ 

As a commentary on tho hat passionate 
hymn wo haro a suggosUvo litUo talo in tho 
which gives, on 

and^St* 

Yama h.vl died. The gods tried to parsoada 
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\ami lo forcot him Whenever they aslej her, 
ihfl said "Oiilv to-<la7 ho bn (Iiea" Then the 
er\i3 eaid : “Thn« bho will icilecd never forcet 
hitn : W0 will create n-sht.” Tor at that lime there 
Wij only day and no niche. The KCd? creat^ 
mcht : then aro^ a loorrovr thereupon she foritct 

h]IU. 

But later Yedio liieralaro U &io,>Qlatly 
devoid o! such fuiUblooded poems as tboso 
Quoted ahove, althoogb tha poncr of Iho sex 
to cothraR eod disturb is fully acTcovrlcdged. 
The marriage-verses of tho HigieJa, of which 
we bavo an enlarged collection in the 
Atlana-i’cila KIV aro of a peaceful and 
sociable character and consiat chiefly of 
benedictions as well as roagio spells and 
eoDgs rflatiDg to mariiago and tho begetting 
cf children. But more nnmerous and intciest- 
iug aro tho spells in tho nature of wild 
exorcisms and curses which refer to lore, 
intrigues, and 'di'^tnrbances of married life. 
Tho two “sleeoing spells” {Rgv. *il. 63 : 
4tAaria ir, 6) have been interpreted as 
'harms at an assignalion”, in whten a lover, 
oaling to his sweetheart at night, says: 
lay the mother sleep, may tho father 
!cp, may the drg bleep, may tho eldest 

tho hooro sloop, may her relations sleep, 
ay all tho people round about sleep.” 
^0 have references also to the primitive 
operstitlons belief that by means of tho 
picture of the beloved one can harm or 
obtain power over him by piercing the heart 
of the picture with an arrow having a barb 
of thoru and feather of an on), and by 
reciting the following magic retscs {Atharia 
V, III. 25). 

ilay love, tho disfuileter, difftniet tbcc. With 
the terriMa arrow ol Kama do I pierce thee io tho 
heart. Tho arrow, winatju with lontftDir barW 
with lOMi. whewe shaft 18 undeviatiDc de«re. with 
that, well aimed. Kama shall pierce thee in the 

heart Consonied by larDing ardour, with parched 

rnoulh. do thou <«omaaf, come to me. wiib 
thy pliant pride lai<l a»idn. mine alone, speaking 
sweetly and to me devoted. 

This is prescribed for tho man who 
desires to obtain tho lovo of a womao. The 
woman acts in a similar way but tho verso she 
recites is difTerent ; 

Madden him. Maruts, madden Mm. 

Maddeo.maddeo him, 0 Air. 
Madden him. Agni. madden him. 

Let btmcoosame with love of me. 

Down upon thee, from head to foot 

I draw tho pangs of loaginy lore. 

Send fotth desire, Ye Deities! 

Let him consume with love of me. 


The later Kaiisila SiUra mentions mani- 
fold Liuds of love-magio and its rites, which 
are called Slrilarmaut or “women’s rituals” 
and for which thrso Vedio songs and spells 
were freely utilised. In somo of tbeso 
magio spells which, for instance, a woman 
n«cs in tho attempt to oust their rivals, 
IiDguago of unbridled wildness and hatred 
flails free expression. 

Tiiero ate numerous references In Vedie 
literature to unmarried girls who grow old, 
like Ghosa, in tho houso of their fathers and 
who adorn themselves in the dc>iro of 
marriago or of a lover; and 'Komnn-patra’ 
is already mentioned in tho Vajasatieyi 
Sanihtia tXK.X.G'i Although polygiiny was 
freely allowed, tho marriage tie was not 
highly regarded and tho position of tho 
womao in tho hpuschuld was ooo of honour 
and dignity ; but tho existooco of freo love 
and secret lover is evidenced by tho cuiious 
ritual of Varonapraghasa to which tho wife 
of tho sacnticer is Questioned as to her 
lovers. Id the fameus hymn, usually knowu 
as tho Gambler’s Lament iligv X, 31,4). 
reference seems to bo mado to tho gambler’s 
wifo being tho object of other men's intrigues, 
and in another hymo (X. -lO, Q) cnooiiuo is 
mado of awomni) resorting to her rendezvous 
11)0 word prtffjicjfr 'running after men” 
ia already found in tho tihilr Yajurvalti 
(XXX. 22) and Alhnna-V«la IXV, 2, 1 et 
seQl' while jara in tho early texts bad not 
yet acQuired a sinister sense but was opplicd 
generally to ony lover. Jndging from tho 
vi^bcmenco with which women used to utter 
magic spells for tho destruction of their rivals 
or co-wiTe». ono would think that tho courso 
of free lovo did not run smooth even in 
thoso days. Heferonccs to hetairal is sceu 
in many passages oven in the Rigceila: while 
tho word sadhoroni is u^d not so much 
with reference to uxor cowwiumis but to a 
courtesan generally. Althongh the Vedio 
gods aro, as a rule, sexually moral, sonsnous 
imagery is often employed in describing 
them. U«a8 is said ^t, 124, 7) to display her 
form, smilingly, as a loving and well-dressed 
woman does to her lover. Lavirato marriage, 
in which is found tho germs of tho later 
practico of niyoga, was allowed in the case 
of tho widow •. but the imagery used in this 
connoxiou suggests that it was more ofleo a 
form of lovo union than tha fulfilment of a 
social practice. Ia one hymn, for instance, 
(X,40, 2) the Asvins aro Questioned as to 
where they wore by night : 
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Who draws you to his house, as a widow does 
her husband's brother to the coach, or a woman 
does a tnau ? 

DilTereat views seems to have been entet- 
tained with regard to the charactei' of women. 
While on the one hand, her good qualities 
are mentioned and praised, we have on the 
other vehement invectives against her fickle- 
ness and her imparity — a note which character- 
ises so much of later religious and didactic 
literature. The general opinion appears to be 
intimated in the following words put into the 
mouth of Indra VIII, 33. 17) : 

Indra declared that the mind of a woman was 
ungovernable and her temper fickle. 

Bat later Sarahitas go further. The 
Maitraya7ii Smnhita (I, x, ii ; III, vi, 3) 
describes woman as untruth and classifies 
her with dice and drink as the three chief 
evils. In Taittariya Satubita (VI, v. 8, 2) a 
good woman is ranked even below a bad man, 
and the Katbaka Satnbita (XXX(.) alludes 
sarcastically to bet ability to obtain things 
frona her husband by cajolery at nignt. All 
1^*3 paves the way to the general attitude 
of the Brabmana literature iu which the 
woman occupies a decidedly lower position 
than she did in the age of the earlier 
Samhitas. 


Wo have also in the Vedio texts a fore- 
shadowing of the personification of love in the 
figure of a diety, which becamo so conspicu- 
ous in later literature, althoogh wo have no 
evidence of the worship of erotic forces or 
of lovo BB the central deity of an erotio cult, 
which must have evolved in later times. In 
itself Kama appeals to bo nothing 
mote than an abstract personification, meaning 
‘’Desire’ gcneially. In (ho famous Nasadusiya 
Sukta (X, 129, 4) Kama or Desiio is said 
to have been Iho fiist movement (hat arose 
in the Ono after it had come to life, some- 
what in the same way as Eros, tho God of 
love, 13 connected by Greek mythology with 
Ibo creation of tho universe. This Kama 
cr D(sue, not of sexual enjoyment but of 
peed in ptncral.is conceived in tho Albaita 
coiroical power superior 
«ii», 1 • stmelimcs Identified 

ilh Apni or Fite. But m the Athana-rcda 
lUelf wo have other hymns in which Iho idea 
is disliDclIy 

queud aboTo mentions the allows with which 


forerunner of the fiiwer-arrowed Qjd of 
love, whose appearance, names and personality 
become established in the Epics and 
familiar in later classical literature. Eater 
on, the conception of Kama was not confined 
mainly to poetry and art but be became the 
centre ot an actual cult, and festivals were 
held in hts honour. 

If the earlier Vedio literature is not 
very rich in love-poems, one would search 
in vaio for the blossoming of such poetry 
in tho desert of desolate tlieological specula- 
tion of the extensive Brahmana literature. 
In the Saiapatba Brabmana the story of 
the love and separation of Pururavas and 
TIrvasi is no doubt related with some fulness, 
and an allusion is made to the story of 
Dosbyanta and Sakuntala : but the romantic 
possibilities of the love tales were unknown 
or were rigidly excluded by the authors of 
those uninspiring documents. Eroticism also 
played an unmistakable part in some of tho 
fertility rites described !□ the Brahmanas, 
but eroticism here was subservient to religious 
theory and practice and never came into 
prominence. 


It would seem that in the exclusively 
religious literature of the Veda there was 
hardly any scope for poetry of this type. 
Neither the dialoguo-bymns quoted above 
spells and incantations can be 
stnctly regarded as forming a part of the 
orthodox Vedio literature of the usual typa 
the tradition of ritual literature did not 
know what to make of these secular Rigvedic 
poems and could not ascribe any satisfactory 
them. We must, llierefore, 
admit that wo have in these romantio Vedio 
dialopes the remnant of a stylo of literature 
which was essentially of the nature of 
lolk-poctry. as dintinguivlipd from tho orthodox 
sacerdotal poetry of tl,e Samhitas, but which 
died out ID later Vedio period. 

That such a profane literature in its early 
P aso must have been conlemporaneous with 
facerdotal literature of tho 
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poetry, which had lore as ono of Its important 
themes and which eapplicd the leaecn to 
some of the epic tales and BaddhUt stories, 
ooDtinued down to the later Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poetry of Amaru and Ilalx 

The Buddhist riew of life was hardly 
farourable to the derelopment of true loro 
poetry, and the eonception of the Ioto- 
eod 83_ llara or Death is indeed typieaL 
Kren in the Thmgalhit or Palms of the 
notable sisters of the Bnddhist order, for 
instance, we have litUo metrical memoirs or 
cameos of thoocht which aro indeed 

interesting as conjuring up for ns a dream- 
peasant of these little women of the antiqao 
world, bent npon a high quest with a doeoted 
heart and indomitable rcsoire ; bat in Iheso 
utterances of the Indian Marys and Afagda* 
lencs wo search in vain for an expression 
of those human needs and emotions which 
are corered by the word ‘lore.’ Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has remarked with great discernment 
that for these pale women of the past the 
glory of salntsbip was not a white light bat 
prisroatio throngh the circomstances and 
temperament of each. Hern and there, we 
catch therefore a glimpse into the heart of 
the woman, bot the teoder emotion is rigidly 
excluded in the glory of spiritnal attainment 
Only in the poem atiribated to Bbadda 
Kapilani we find a tender persooal note; 
but hero also apiritnal comradeship atono is 
claimed. Before she entered the Order and 
earned fame as a teacher, Bbadda was the 
wife of Mahakassapa who became the leader 
of the Buddhist Order after tho Boddha’a 
death. They helped each other in donning tbe 
religious garb, they loft the world together, 
then they parted on their several ways to 
the Buddha, thereafter enloying still good 
comradeship in the Order. In her writings 
she glories in her ox-bnsband’s virtnes and 
in their spiritnal friendship and common 
vision of the truth : 

Son of tbe Buddha and his heir is he. 

Great Kascapa, master of self, serene. 

The vision of far, bygono days is bis. 

Ay, heaven and bell no secrets hold 
from him.. . 

We both have seen, both ho and 1 tho woe 

And pity of the world, and have gone forth 

We both aro arhants, with selves well 
tamed. 

Cool are wo both, ours is Nibbana now. 


Thereafter sooo I won the rank of Arhant 

Ah! well for mo who held tho friendship 
wiso and good 

Of gloriODs Kassapo. 

It is a pathetic tonch, however, that while 
she speaks in such terms of adoration of 
the gifts of her former husband, his much 
longer poems have no word concerning her. 

This remarkable, again, that nono of 
these palms of tho sisters is tiogod with that 
touch of crotio mysticism which expresses 
religious longings lo tho language of earthly 
passion; nor do they reveal any word of 
quasi-amorous self-surrender to tho person 
or imago of the Beloved Saviour, such as 
characterise not a little of that Christian 
literatore for which tho Song of Solomon — 
T am my Bclovcd'a and my Beloved is 
mine’— was tho sacred archetype This is 
what dislingutshcs the Indian Marys from 
tbcir Christian sisters who gave utterance 
to hymos laden with passionate yearnings 
for a closer communion with Christ as the 
Beloved. Tho BndJha U never conceived 
a* tho BndegToom nor is the church his 
Bride. Hero we have no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, round which quasborotio 
ideas may have easily evolved. Xi'ilial loro 
alone la the form wlierein the Buddhist 
sister gave oxprossioo to her feoligs for the 
founder of tho Order, whom she saw first 
peibaps late in his long life. 

Die only one pretty lovo-song which 
breathes freely tho atmosphere of human 
scDtioicot is tho OOB called tho Question 
of Bakira in the Diglia Kilaya. In all 
probability it is an old non-Bnddhistio 
gatha which has curiously found its way 
into the canonical Sutta for it is a pure 
lovc-Bong which has baldly any relevancy in 
the context in which it occurs. Addressing 
tbe lady as the OIory-oMlie-Sun wliicli wu 
probably her nome, tho Oaodharva sings in 
passionate words: 

Sweet as the breeze to one foredone with 
sweat, 

Sweet as a cooling drink to ono athirst, 

So dear art thou, 0 proscoco radiant I 

To mo dear, as to Arhants tho Truth. 

As medicine bringing easo to one that's sick. 
As food to starving roan, so, lady, quench 
Ab with cool waters, he who am ailamo. 

Ilia impatience knows no bounds: 

K’cn as an elephant with heat oppressed, 

Uics to some still poo], opon whose face 
Petals and pollen of tbe lotus float, 


Elsowhera she says: 
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So -would I sink within my bosom sweet 
E’en as an elephant fretted by the hook 
Dashes unheeding curb and goad aside, 

So I crazed by the beauty of thy form, 

Know not the why and wherefore of my acts. 
By thee my heart is held in bonds, and all 
Bent out of course; nor can I turn me back. 
No more than fish, once be hathta’en the bait 
With great ardour he bursts forth : 

Within thine arms embrace me, lady, me 
With thy soft languid eyne embrace and bold 
0 nobly fair! This I entreat of tbee. 

She is the snmmnm bonum of hia life, the 
ripened fruit of all his merit ; 

Wbate’er merit to the holy ones 

I’ve wrought, he thou, O altogether fair, 

The ripened fruit to fall therefrom to me. 

His quest of her is likened to the quest of the 
Bnddba for enlightenment : 

As the Great Sakya seer, through ecstasy 
Rapt and intent and self'possessed, doth brood 
Seeking ambrosia even so do I ‘ 

Pursue the quest of tbcc, 0 Glory-of*tbe*Suo ! 
As wonld that seer rejoice, were ho to win 
IncfTable Enlightenment, so I 
With thee made one, 0 fairest, were ia bliss ! 
And he has no other boon to ask from 
his Qod : 


passage which describes the lover’s pang 


of 


And. if perchance a boon were granted me 
By Sakko. lord of three and thirty gods, 

’Tis thee I’d ask of bim.Udy,so strong my lovo! 

This exquisite little love-song is like a 
little oasis in tlje iroraonso and and tract of 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic literature of 
many centuries ; but it is also a soro 
indication that in tbo popular gathas of 
which this is the only surviving specimen, 
love must bavQ been an important theme. If 
it was not favoured by the prince or the 
priest, it surely had an irresistible appeal 
to tho keener and luoro robust perceptions 
of tho uosophiscatcd people at large. 

Tho samo attitude towards love is also 
illustrated by tho epic literature. The epic 
poetry with its serious and didactic bias is 
nut licli in what may be called lovcpoetry 
la tho strict senso of the term. Love as a 
luoUf runs through most of tho episodic 
Rories ep in thoso of Savitci, Sakuntala or 
Bamayanti ; and even tho love of Rama sod 
oiia form tho main thcnio of one of the great 
epicA loiter poets havo glorified tiieso 
hemes in their immortal poems and dramas; 
wlm Vo** mainly conceinoil 


Pc^uhiliiks of tbo sulKct Tho 


only Qoq 


separation and rises about to a . 

Tapturo is that in tho Siindara Kanda of 
Kamayana where Rama, seized with grief 
despairi laments and wanders throogh 
forest in search of hia lost wifo ; _ but her® 
also the passage is mainly descriptive. _ 

Tile absence of, true lovo-poetxy in toe 
epics may also bo partially explained by the 
position which women held in the epic 
society and the relation which existed betvveea 
the sexes. No doubt, women enjoyed a 
considerable measure of freedom and rospeci, 
and the comanding position held in^ the 
household by Kausalya, Qandhari and Satya- 
vati is ia conformity with the earlier tradi- 
tions of the Vedio period. .Love-matches 
were allowed among warrior-classes, and 
self-choice of husband (Smt/ammra),'’ though 
not recognised in the Smritis, plays a great 
part in the epics. Yet after all is said, it 
cannot bo affirmed that in the epic ago 
woman, if not iu theory, at least in practicor 
was recognised as' tho equal of man; and' 
nothing is more significant of the practical 
character and the prosaic morality of the 
epic ago than its attitude toward love and 
marriage. Wbat is priocipnliy idealised in the 
epics is conjugal love; but the obligation of 
chastity was laid oa tho weaker sex, and 
practically no limits were set to tho licence 
' of man. Although fidelity to a single spouse 
was viewed with approval, polygamy aud 
concubinage remained unchpcked and seemed 
to havo brought no disgrace either to man 
or to tho gods ; for womau was viewed, if 
not directly as' a chattel, certainly as an 
object created for tho use and onjoyuient of 
rann. The picturo of the epic heaven with 
its epioorean and sensual gods and its 
glorified courtesans is truly indicative of 
thoepic man’s uttiludo towards lovo and regard ' 
for hia woman. Tho same impression of 
woman’s inferiority is left on tbo reader’s 
luiad by the otherwise extremely pathetic 
lament of 0.indhari io the Sfrivilapa-pof’' 
vodbyaya. This degradation of woniunUood 
probably began, as we liavo already uoteci» 
from tho ago of tho Brahmanus but it 
certaioly reached its climax among certain 
cl^cs in tho epio age. Thu only o-vcuptiou— ' 
aau tho most hoaourablo exception is the 
case of Dasaratha’s sous whoso faithfulness 
to their single spouses deserves all praiso; 
for this certainly does not appear to have 
been tbo dharma of tho priucoi*, if it was 
01 tao people. Oa tho other baud, tbo 
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strocger-mlnded Draapadi is Qot the typical 
womaQ of the higher orders of this age. nor 
is Sa^ilii vaho is meiely the emdoditDeiit oi 
an ideal, but the helpless Sita who sollered 
for no fault of her own 

It must not, boweveri be supposeii that 
lore as a sentimeat was absent or was not 
faronted in this aga On the other hand, it 
most bare been one of the powerful forced 
moniding the ordinary man’s life. It sQpplicd 
the learen to the main plot of the epics 


which mast hare had a popular legendary 
origin, and it is the main pirot round which 
more some of the romantic episodic stories 
which were doubtless derired in the beginning 
from entirely popular sources. But at the 
same time neither the culture of the age 
oor its social oarironmsat was favourable 
to the dereiopmeot of pure lore-poetry ia 
the orthodox literature of the higher classes, 
which was dominated in the main by a 
serions and didactic motive. 


My Mother India 


Ifot where the mask of happiness blows. 

Not in the land where darkness and tears ever tread, 
not in the homes of UQceasins smiles. 

Not in Ur Eearen or lands ol prosperity 
Would I bom 

If I hare to pat on a mortal garb again ' 


A thonsand famines may prowl 
And tear mr Qesb. 

Yet wonld I lore to be again 
la my Hmdnstan I 


A million thieves of disease 

^lay try to steal the fleeting health of fiesb. 

Or the clouda of fate may shower 

ScaldiPg drape of piercing sorrow 

Yet would I there 

In India, lore to reappear. 


Is this my love a blind sentiment 
Which beholds not the pathways of reason 
Ah, no I I love India 

For I learned first to love Efim, and everything. 

there. 

Some teach to seize the fickle dew-drop-Life 
Sliding down the lotas leaf of Time. 

Some build stnbbom hopes 
Around the gvldcd brittle body-babble. 

Bat India taught me to love 
The soul of deathless beauty in the dew'dropor 
babble. 

Not their fragile frame. 


to find Itself. 


If mortal (Ires blaze all her homes and golden 
„ . . . , , paddy fields, 

Yet to sleep on her ashes and dream immortality 
0 India, I will be there ' 


The gnns of science aod matter 
Have boomed on her shores. 

Yet IS she oncoDoaered ' 

Her eool is free evermore. 

Her soldier saints are away 
To root with Eealization’s ray 
The bandits of ha'e. prejodtce, patriotic selfishness, 
And bora tlie walls of separation dark 
Which lie 'tween children of the One, One Father. 
The western brothers by force have conquered 
my land. 

Blow, blow aloud her conch-shells all 

India now invades with love to conquer their souls. 


Better thaa Heaven or Arcadia 
I love thee, 0 my Mother India ' 
Aod Thy love shall I give 
To every brother-nation that .lives. 


Ood made the earth and man made his confining 
countnes 

And their fancy-frozen bonnderies. 

But with the now-foand Self I behold 

The borderland of India expaod into the world. 


Her eases taniht me to find my Self 
Buri^ beneath the ash-heaps 
Of mcaraations and ignorance. 
Throngh many a land . 

Of power, plenty and science 
3Iy sonl. garbed as an oriental 
Or occidental, travelled far and wide 


Hail. Mother of religions, lotas, scenic beauty and 
sages, 

ITiy wide doors are open 
Welcoming Qod's tme sons throngh all the ages. 
Where Qacges, wcods. Himalayan caves and men 
dream Ood 

I am hallowed ; my body touched that sod. 

SwAin YoGAjrASna 


. I Books in ih« fgllowit^ 


ing languages will banoliMd: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German 

Ux^araU, Hindi, liahan, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi^ Nepali, Oriya. Portuguese, Pumabi, Sindhi 
Upanish, Tamil, Telugu ond Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, sNiool and college iext-books antf iheir 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, ete., will not be noti^ The, 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto angered, 
yie review of my book « not gimranteed. D^ks should be sent to our o/fi^, addressed to the’ Assamese 
iieintwer, the Hindi ^viewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete„ according to the lanauaae of the books No 
cnticism of book^eviews and notices will be puhltsheij. — Editor, M. It.] 


I. Tire West ; A Sitot : By K. Kunki 
Kannm M.A, Ph. D, Fellow of the ilysore Uniter* 
niy Entomologisl to the Oovernment of Mysore. 
S. Oaneson, Madras. 1928, Price Us. 2*8. 
Pp. 359- 

Eoslish y»ok3 published in India are generally 
second-rate in get-up and in intrinsic vorth. This 
is howeter one of the few exceptions. The get- 
up is good, but ^the contents are of a high oraer 
of excellenco. There is not a single auotatioo. 
80 . ^ far as we remember in the entire the 
style 18 excellent, and new matter for thought is 
proTidcd in almost every page of the boob. The 
author’s, outlook is refreshingly original, and he 
has evidently travelled all over the world with 
his eyes wide open. Uo started on bis tour with 
an equipment which is not common among Indian 
tourists, a mind thoroughly prepated by the best 
education that his country can give, and an aee 

Iho achievements of the west have ceaved 
to ^aale without lootueK to their interest. The 
result 18 a tot m which almost all the sohe™ 
of western activity have come under the autl^S 
Bcaichme malvsis, and lieen tested by SomnaK 
with the Blandardsof the East, and thSr limh^ 

This docs not mean however that Dr Kannan la 

SldSinJ-il K'wfe'K brSe S“e‘ 'h°asTr!;!l 

H 't"h"“ V aTctacr'‘lS'’lS‘S5: 


that does . not reveal itself to the casual observer 
whe^ v«ion IS obscured by the glamour of super- 
ficial ellects .produced by an excess of light ^ In 
our opinion It is the best and most thoughtful 

iifea*=Sf‘t 

thouKhtprovokinu iOcas'^Sound *“every where 

One or tan to the oooldoDt. 

suffice. * ^ extracts culled ut random must 

patS^ at*? 'nloricm *■“ been so often 

tKinhit aS resultinir from 

who have not human motives that those 

are likefv to question 

an this ^isDlav® nf thit beneath 

powerful moiivfi nf sentiment there lay a 

the north of the nn*?oH farmers in 

from the slavciT in‘th« ^u® sufferers 

States and the WpI^ Soutliern 

fa an uiSTnlf pobS fei; 
fully comwte with^’tha^ success- 

coufd piXcQ g antalioD-owners who 

primarily to set right^th'iB In abolished 

far less from humSfy 

necessity." uianuy than from economio 

perhfjl' than™'? his“tcr tSch Th ““l 

through filthy beds which may pass 

the quickened pace 

modify the opor^n nf „ westfp.rovent, limit or 
pnnaple earned tn evils- Each 

own corrcclive-.What*^U®t?’»®i dovoloping its 

tho tran8formatiom..lhQ’^ftnn^li behind all 

nnefumged amonir ^bing that remains 

aro changed by ^t ^b'ngs that chango and 

nor failure, the crcafiv(»"!anr. neither defeat 

thoWcsttisiim^LSvS fe 
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‘For all its dose identificatioa with self, 
>t3 subordination to the furtherauce of self* 
interest, in the higher manifestations of will there 
13 an elevatins detachment, as high as an; that 
has been schieTed in the Eist bv self-coBtroI-— •• 
who is to say what is better— the self-control of 
the Indian saint or the mastery of will of Danton. 
The world has need ol both. ’ 


SoiiE Asircrs or me Piiilosoput of t. t. 
HoDuor'E : By J. J. Nteholson lUnherttty of 
Illinois SlnduM jn tht Social Sciences. VoL AT/F. 
December. 1926. \N6.4’) Published by Ihe (htuer- 
d^la^^ /fWnow. Urbana. Pp. SG (paper) pn-e one 

Those who have read the Cornell Stadie in 
Pnilosoohy will get an idea of what this book is 
like; .The book is an ejoellent exposition and 
cnticism of Uobhonse’a Philosophy. There ate 
Ave chapters in the book vir. 

(I) Cntitiue of Idealism. (If) A Realistic Theory 
of Knowledge. (Ill) The Function of Reason, (IV) 
The Political and Socid Theory and lY) 
Recoostniction Uobho'ise is a powerfal writer. 
His books on Logic, Ethics and Sociology are of 
aterliog valne. Ets Theotr of Eoowleage was 
first pnblisbed in 1800, Morals in Evolotion in 
1006, Social Evolotioa sod Political Theory to 
I'll!. The Metaphysical Theory of the State in 
1018. the Rational Goad la 1921. The Ekments of 
Social Jnstioa in 1922, and Social Development 
in 1924. All these books shonjd be carefnlfy 
studied. Readers wilt dod lu Nicholson’s book 
A good introduction to Hobbouse s Philosophy. 

rnB TiiEonT or IjiAOtsariox ix Classical axp 
M muEVAP Tnoroiii : By ifurraf/ Unght Dundy. 
Untierstly Illinois. Studies in Language and 
lAtcran. VolXlI. May-Aug. 1027. Xos. 2-3). 
Published bn the Unxiersity of Uhnote Press 
Urbana, Sujier Itoyal SV- (JtJVaK*), 289 
fpaner). Price three dollars. 

It is a comprehensive Study of the Theory of 
Imagination. The stndy is loth literary and 
psychological. There is no .other elaboiate book 
in the Koglish language covenng the same around. 

Besides the 'Preface’ there are twelve chapters 
in the book, viz (i) Pre-Socratic Philosophy, (ii) 
Plato, (iii) Aristotle, liv) Post-Aristoteban Philo- 
sophy. (v) The Theory . of Art. QoiDtilian. 
LoDginns and Philostratos, (vi) Plotinus, (vii) .The 
Lesser Neo-plafonists. (viii) Neonlatoiiic views 
of Three early Christians, (ix) Mediaeval Descrip- 
tive Psychology, (i) The Psychology of the 
Mystics (xi) Dante’s Theory of Vision ana Um 
Conclusion. There is an index also. (7 rages). 

In the concluding chapter (xii), the author 
gives a resume of the whole book. , 

^ The students of Psychology will ilud this book 
very useful. 

Lfssoxs 13 Kahka Yooa : By Yogi 
Bhikshte.' Published bn the L^bUdUon 

Chicago. U. S. A. Undia The 

Light Culture Tvinnelly. Soulh India}, 138. 
Price tuo dollars or Jls, 6-4. 

There are some . p.ractical hints. ^ tte 
exposition is vitiated by pseudo- ilystimm and 
forced interpretatioo. The price is loo high- 


Boaoawat '^Oita : By Baht Badha' Charan. 
RA..B Sc.LL.B, retired Dy. CoU. Published 
hv D/ Lalit Mohan Basu. M. IS. Panint Office, 
AUakahad. IThe Sacred Books of the Hindus : 
^tra Volume). Pp. gcxxii-^591. Price Bs. 2-or 3 
Shillings, 

It cont^ns a preface (20 pages), the Sanskrit 
text .in Devanagan character, pada-patha, word 
meaning, an Eoglish translation, notes aud quota- 
tions from Hindu scriptures. 

The preface is partly, historical and partly 
cxegetic^ It IS full of mistakes and misiuterpre- 
tatioos we may cite one example. About 
AmAne, .the author writes— ‘Uis earliest reference 
is found in the Kig Veda, which mentiona him as 
““ of rnsieia (S’lc) and Deiki (sic). 
P. X\ V, Nothing of the kind. The Rigv^a 
knt^s of no Vasttdtva and no Devaki 

The author’s knowledge of Sanskrit is meagre 
aud defective- In some places he has niade 
ennous mistakes. One example may be cited- In 
verse iv 10 of the Gita occurs the word 
(Manisayahl. It is explained to mean literally 
‘mind— me” The author thinks that the word is 
made np of two words, viz iivt (man) gad 
(mayah) of which the part ir (mao) means 
*mind’ and imr (mayab) is a case of the flnt. 
personal pronoun I’ It Is needless to say that 
the woidcomes trom rt\(m>d) with the suiBx 
(mays). The word, >t| (madi is the base of the 
first persona] pronono m the singular number. 
In composition (msd) becomes g^l^fman^. The 
word nsRTT means ‘‘full of me”, it has nothmg 
(o do with mind and rriR (by me). 

Dot there are good points also in the book. 

The quolatioas from Hindu scriptures are 
excellent and the traoslation of the verses of the 
Oita are on the whole good. 

The Path of lire Eldebs By E. Erie Power. 
Published b» the Theo'>ophicat Publishing House. 
Adpar, Madras Pp 233. Price nof known. 

A popular exposition of the fuadamental 
priucip'vs of original Buddhism called Thtravada 
\Tho ‘teadwng nl Elders) Tbs snki«As dis- 
cusspd in the book are— the Great Recognitious, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, The Soul. Kamma. the 
five Constituents. Nibbana. the Universe. Deity, 
and the Brotherhood. 

A Stunr or Realitt By O. R Malkani. 
Superintendent of the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Anuilnier, Published by the Modem Bookstall, 155 
Hornby Road, Bombay Pp. 151. 

Absolute tnonism is defended from the stand- 
point of Yedantism coloured by the modern 
idealistic theory of experience. 

A Uakd hook os tue teachiso of .Histobt. 
By H. S Xayudu BA. LT, Ihibhshed by Jaya- 
raman, Piltaiyar Koil Sireet, Chitloor, Pp. 544-21. 
Pnee eight annaa. 

Meant for teachers and stulents of Training 
Colleges. 
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RErORT OF TUE LeA-GXIE OF NOK- 

BR.«iiiiN Youiu FOB THE Year 1926-27. Illustrated. 

Non-Brahmans have awakened and are advanc- 
ing. Good signs. 

PnocEEPivGS or the 2525tu Sri Vir Birthday 
Celfcr^ioss tog=ilicr u'Hh n Summarij Report 
of the Jtin Miltia ManJal, Delhi. 

InleKstJDff. 

Tuf Wi'intM OF TOE Rishis : By T. L. Vaswani. 
Piihh'ihtd bu the TIico^ojMcal Ptiblishing House, 

A lij'ir, Madras. Pp. G'2. 

Tiie booklet embodies the substance o! some 
of th'' addresses of Mr. Vaswani. 

Ttioughtfal and readable. 

Re.ieivcd also the following booklets and 
paprahlets. 

Chvnge o? ScHOol Hours aan the Hcawii of 
the lijis ; By Jfaj/aforu Haidar, M.A., B.L. 

Cseful 

Tub Us.ige of the Flower : Bj/ Swamp Run 
Sarnia. 

Aware, Ye, Youth of the Lard : By Jlodfio- 
sham Basi On the need of Physical Culture. 

Aa ideal Alpiudet : Dg JV. If. Rama Ayyar. 

A Taiul Pun or Paul. 5Vinow PnonLEa of 1 
TnioinY V. IG : By M. S. Rama Sivami Atyar. 

His Holisfbs Meiier Baba ard Mehebasiiram : 
By K. J. Dastur. A Zoroastrian accepting the 
ideal of Qod-realisatioo. 

In the Tchple of Truth ; By Q. Rum- 
lanlaiduirya B. A. Poems on Truth and Qood. 

Tur. luMORTAL Soul *. By Surtsh Chandra 
O/toahdn Verse). 

Inihan Piii'siOLcoisT i JMited ly Nibaran 
C7jam/ra Bhattacharyya, Ko 1. January, 1028 
{.Chwlerxeriy, Chatterjee ana Co. Calaitta). Price 
8 as per copy. ,f n n 

MAnmi CUARDRA Ghose. 


BENGALI 

_ Vi-JVA-jASASt Bhaiut-Mata {ITotiier-Ivdu— 
The VlMVKir<AL Mother) : By Ppendra Rumar 
Aar P.L- Iriec Rc. 1-1. 

This is a lenly to Miss Jlavo’s notorious looli 
wntlcn in the forceful slyleof the author. TIioukI 
ho docs not altfiv jhcr avoid iho lu quo^/u« amu- 
ment. lio H careful to observe Uiat a urcit country 

men and women and lliat 11 is a lucro Iravestr 
.no'". ."“"'I u'/unlion onlv to 

h aiiiy Side of the natjona character main 

hemo of ns ook is to show ■wherein lodm. and 
^ hu own pro^iucc, Bencal. bM bwu 

I u«i*r c ha^ctcnstits of our Aryan {vsiluilirvi 

•JUO** t<> tontnlulo its 

ioijd. la‘Liformm- 1 » »«tter 

Mtt.r.r »‘C'l-iinj>oscd task tho 

, I?*® role of a 

, lml« note uHa a fact, 

. t.. ,u .eUin, o, 'tt'VEf.-'tu 


extent perhaps unavoidable, bat our 
agdnst him >3 that he has shown httl.e discrimina- 
tion in collecting his authorities. .This is a 
wbidi he shares with the majority of vernacular 
writers, and demands a word of comment, ins 
book before us contains amplo evidence ot me 
author’s wide reading, and he can express ms 
tlioughts in a felicitous style. He has thcreiore 
the iotellectiial equipment for the production m 
a really good book, and with such equipment an 
Eogllshman, a Frenchman or a German youiu 

have easily turned out a book which would 
be laid aside after a cursory perusal.. The reason 
is that the writer would there write for a class 
of readers whose minds are scientifically trainea 
to discriminate between dillerent classes of 
evidence, and who can thus easily detect a false- 
note. Here in India, on the other baud, we, write 
for a class of readers who are not trained in the 
historic method, to whom comparative study is 
an unknown quantity, and who are unaccustomea 
to the rigid tests by which literary evidence is 
sifted. An atmosphere of proneness to believe, 
rather than that of critical analysts and a vigilant, 
watchful scepticism which is disposed to take 
nothing for granted, pervades our mental horizon. 
Want of a rational and scientifio training, and 
an over-lively sense of our past greatness to com- 
pensate for Its loss in the present aro resnoosiblc- 
for this attitude, which is further intensified by 
OUT general ciedohiy. Writing for such a class 
of readers, wo feel loclmcd to dispense with those 
exacting standards wbidi prcv.ail in the West 
and the result, is that everything is grist that 
comes, to the mill, and all tcstimonialB, good, bad, 
and maiiTereDt possess an equal value in our 
eyes, and everybociy who is anybody in a remote- 
rooia IS held up as an exemplar and a 
world-figure. If India is to pass for great in theso 
days of world-competition, we must learn to .shed 
our parochialism a,[id cultivate universal standards, 
wmcb aro rccogntbcd as valid, not only in our 
own country, but all the world over. To do so 
wo roust jcarn and know more of other countries, 
widen our h^onzon and angle of vision and make 
miehlicr cffoiU to achieve success and falsify 
wnatever Tna.v be true io Jliss Mayo’s scurrilous- 
indictment. 

J. C. D. 

We have received Hrnicdifioiis of Rabindranath’S' 
Liiavasika. Katiia-O-Kahini and Naivfdya. 
puuliscd by VisViT-liiiarati Uranthalaya. Tho get-up 
01 tnese books is excellent and the price seems to 
be moderate. 

t By Jngindranalh Sarlar. 
•^ddishtd 'V the CUy^Booh Socidy, Gl College SL 
CalcuUa. J p. 232, lYicc Rs. Tiro. 1923. 

Sarkar. who has fillingly been 
Sr ..children’s guide lo drpaml.Tnd” needs 

-fesfiM Pakshi and other books of 
frtrnf.!!.'# series written by him havo become 
of otir boys and girls and wo 
anS® 1 book, which depicts Re\cral thrilling 

audadveuturous jiiurIo tlonca, will be ctiiially— 
liin=?2.\- '»“f0~P0PUlar with them. Tho cover, 
to ^*dcs{r^ gel-up leave nothing. 

P. C. & 
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DniBiiA ViSAQii'i ; Du S^dhtL Ke. Yadiielu 
'Clieltiar ; pulhshed ly Sri Sadhu liilna Sarauru 
Bool Depot, Park Town. Madras. Pnce Aa 3, 


SaRADa’s TaSTSAU A^•D OTDER SIOrJESt Btf It 
Anshnamurl}/’/, ll'ilh a foreuord hy G ihja- 
Copalachnnar • pvhlithedly Sarasuathi l^surala- 
yam. Mylopore, Madras- Pp. 161. /V»V« Aa. 72. 

The e^il'v o! liticatioB. the selfish aToblUona 
that mar the public life of the coaptrv. the 
climcnlties m the way of social reform, the part 
that tact can play in life, the unemployment 
problem. of the edncated classes and social wrecks, 
of eianiinations and the absurd lensths to which 
popular beliefs in Astrology and Uotccchahihty 
are taken advantace of by unenlightened or 
onscrupnloQS persona are all well-illustrated in 
these very interesting stories. They are worth 
Tcading. 

R. 0. N. Filial 


lIALAYALAil 

SAniiTA-KACrrriii-PABt 111 Bu Vidian G. 
^nkara Kurup. Printed and published by the 
Yogakshtmam Co : Iriehur. Price aa. 10. 

We bad not the oppoitunity to notice in these 
column^ the first two parts of th’s remarkably 
Interesting literary work— Sahitya Kaotokam— by 
VIdeaa p. Sankara Eninp. The thttd part of it 
which has jnst come to our hand commeoces 
with two short notes of arprtcialion frctn the pen 
of poet Vailatbol scd Mr. K. M. Paniksr. The 
bcok contains about twenty-fiee roetica) pirces 
on different subjects, a greater number of which 
are composed in a variety of Dravidian roelree. 
^ch as, Keka, Kakali. Gadha, Pana and Annanata. 
Besides a boat song there is also a short interest- 
log.drama in one act ^owaids the end of the book 
which IS commendable. Vidvan Q. Sankara 
Euiup, who has already earned a nameamore the 
Tonog poets of Kerala, will, we have no doubt, 
oonlmue to retain it by bis further contiibuiiocs 
to the Malayalam poetry. We are particularly 
pleased to see that, unlike most of other young 
tand eveu old) poets. Mr. Euiup has taken op to 
write prose, too. which is both forceful and 
elegant, as has been shewn in his Ekankanatoka. 

The book is neatly got-up. 

Tin: Mitavadi AynriL : 1027: Editor tn-Liief 
C. Krishnan, B. A, S. L. Caheut. Pp. 108 
Wemi 4). 

We have great pleasure to commend this 
ancual. thouah received late, to the Malayalsin 
reading public. It contains twenty-five learned 
articles and twenty-one coloured and balMone 
jlluslralions. The get-up is most attractive. 

P. Anujan Achan. 


MARATHI 


Ucmi-SuAiKiii Sajiskeiti— D y Don A. AiMa of 
Tiaroda. Pubhahira: Ihe Chxtra Shala Press, Footto. 
Pnce Be one. 


&me twenty years ago the late Lokmanya 
TiuA had expounded a theory of the Arctic reciou 
betog the original home of the Aryas, who thence 
migrated to India and settled hero. This theory 
has found corroboration lately m the excavations 
made by the Arcb.'closical Department of the 
Government of India at Ilarappa and ilidieDiodaro 
in Siod,' where numerous articles have been found 
whidi go to establish closest resemblance between 
the Samerlan and the ancient Indian civilisation, 
>>oth having a common stock of inheritance in the 
Vedas. Mr. Apte, takmg a cue from these dis- 
cpve.nes. has pursued bis study of the Sumeriau 
civilisation and as its result has produced this book 
which IS brimful of interesting information. The 
book will be fouud mdispensablo to research 
students of Indian antiguities. 

The IcHALfciiusji Bcoas Series— 


The Chief of Ichalkaranji deserves praise for 
having set apart a decent amount for the publi- 
cation of a limited number of Marathi books of 
merit every year under a scheme wnich will be 
found serviceable to such authoia who cannot 
otherwise find suitable publishers for their 
wntipge The first instalment of books published 
under this scheme consists of three books viz. (1) 
Stars in the Sky (with ].’ maps) the late B. 0 
Kelkar, a translation of Proctor’s Half Houts with 
the Stars This Iranslabon which is a reprint has 
gone throueh a cevisioo by Prof- Naik of the 
Fergusson College, which is a guarantee of the 
book being up to the mark. (2) Manauati Jtvan 
Jj. T- Parnaxk Tbs is also a translation of .Sir 
Oliver Ledge’s ‘ The Survival of ffisn.”, and will be 
read wiib keen interest by those who have a liking 
for booksonSpintualismand immortality of thesonl. 
One should have wished to see the subject treated 
frciu the Indian point of view, abundant 
material for which was available in Sanskrit 
iileratnre. (3) Maraihcha Samsarot the Expanse 
of the Marathi Literature by V. K. Nirurkar is 
only a magnified pamphlet forcibly advocating the 
just demand (hat Maraihi be made the medium of 
iDStioctioo IQ all branches of study, whether pri- 
mary, secondaiy or collegiate. 


• ClUBOnAEAIlT OR FlEBT 6IEP TO VebAPTA IN 
GujiFATBi,— iy the late J. S. Desai tronsloted 
•wJo Maralhi ly Mr. S. B- BoboTckar. Fuhlifhed 
by the Gvjarathi Punting Dress. Port Bombay. 
Jpgra 575. /Vice Bs. Pour. 

Id classical Sansknt literature Chaedrakant is 
oltcn Dsentiored aa a very rare stone oozing away 
under theinilutnca tf the mcon. 

This is a very appropriate title to the book 
which explains several tenets of the Vedpt 
pbiloEophy in such an easy flow that the reader 
forgets that be is reading a work on an abstruse 
6u\)ectIikcpbv!cEopby and enioye the Ksdmg quite 
as be enjoys novel-reading. Illustrative stones are 
freely given to facilitate the understanding of the 
subject, which is a special and charming feature 
of (ha book. No wonder that the original Qnjratbi 
book has run into nine editions and has been 
translated into several Indian vernaculars. The 
translator has given several appropriate quotations 
from Dnaneshwar. Tukaram and other samt-poets 
of Maharashtra which will strongly appeal to 
Marailii readers. We shall await with interest for 
fuithei^volumes of the book. 
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SAIIUNA-CiaKITSA. OR SffTIS’G OF THE iUTHUAM 
OF HISTORY ; By Mr. V. S. Bendre of ihe Bharat 
I. S. Mandal, Poona- Pages 314. Price Ps. 3-8. 

Historical research on modern scientific lines is 
still almost in its infancy in India. Naturally one 
often finds boohs written or statements mad^ 
based on some so-called historical papers discovereu 
in the archives of some Math or temple or 
rescued fiom the cruel hands of a Bania. Thus 
the sources of history are vitiated and wrong 
impressions are created in the minds of readers 
«imply for want of knowledge of the science of 
historical research on the pait of the writer. Mr. 
Bendre has therefore rendered a great service to 
history by writing this boot, which will give (he 
reader a clear insight into the subject and will 
teach him how to appreciate, and arrange new 
papers, coins, &c., how to determine their dates 
and what iraporlance to attach them. The author 
has espended an amount of labour, time and 
money m the preparation of this book, for which 
he deserves rich thanks from the MarathiTeading 
public. 

KADiMIlAimiAYA PESnW.U on THE Histort of 
THE PESnWAS m lUE FORM OF HOVELS I By V- V. 

Jhdap. Vols. 1—6. Publishers'. Messrs Parachur^ 
Puraiiik d> Co . Bombay. Price Be- PS each 
lolume. 


ddentally to portray the sort of religious life they 
lead. 

Shri Datta PnADonnA Eau'Adrum, Part IV : By 
Datlatraya Bova Tambc. 

This is a continnation of the three parts noted 
by us before. It contains in addition the Life ot 
Shti Jnaneawar. the great reUgioua teacher of the 


Javjuihe Zanicarc : ByChapsi BedesJii. Printed 
at the Quriar Prabhat Printing Press. Calcutia- 
lllustrated. Cloth bound Pp. 122, Price Be I- 
edition (.1927).. 

Although it is Mr. Chapsy’s first attempt at 
novel writing, the boob has run into a seconcL 
edition. It is written in simple language and has 
a high ideal in view, i. e , that every one shouloi 
act according to the dictates of his or her cons- 
cience. There are instances given of Ha] put 
chivalry and courage and altogether the attempt 
is an encouraging one. 

UhiawLEoaE on Informatioh Anorji Islam: By 
Karim Mabammad Master'. M A- LL. B. S. T. C. 
D. Printed at the Sharda Byoya Printing Press, 
Nadiad. Paper cover, Pp. 170. Price Be. 1{1927), 

Mr. Karim Master is an experienced writer and 
has already shown bis intimate knowledge of 
Gujarati literature as one of the editors of the 
Ksbita Pravesh. 

This book is wiitten wilh a very laudable 
object, namely, to ^represent to the publio what 
Islam really is and thus to remove the misnnder- 
standings which have of late clonded its real tenets. 
M teachings of fanatio 


Like the Mahabhatat ot old times, the Maratha 
Swarajya has been an inexhaustible so^e of 
inspiration for young Maratha poets. ^amatUts and 
novelists. Hitherto no less than about a bunarea 
dramas and novels have been written and still they 
are coming. Mr. Dadap alono intends wnting 
twenty-five novels on the history of the Pcsbwas 

and a set of the.flret six novels of the senes now ^ . — 1 ~'— voav;uiijga ui iiiuauu 
before us is a fait indicatiou of the delicious repast Maulvis. Bciog a Mohammedan himself by religion 
that is in store for Marathi readers in the near and a great fneod of the -Hindus by association, 
future. Mr. Hadap dest rves congratulations all the Mr- Master is entirely fitted for the task. In addi- 


more on this enterprise, sinco ho has made a 
welcome departure in this line from his old way 
of wilting about things considered as highly 
objecticnablc in a civilised and cultured society. 
The novels now turned out by him form interesting 
and instructive reading and are unexceptionable 
in taste, which means a good deal in theso days. 

V. 0, Apto. 


GU-TAHATI 

Buii Riuxi Yarivu ; By Maganlal Mehta. 

A fmall book of twenty-four page*, written in 
the larguago or patois cf the Blms. It U an exact 
rerr^uttioa of ihe wav in which theso aboriginal 
iLhautanta of Oujrat's forests talk and serves in- 


tion he_says what he has to say in chaste Gujrati, 
which 13 a special feature of this book, 
o-i*? 0 * chapters of the Koran 

and expatiated on them, bo as to bring out their true 
i^DiDff. \Vo recoimncDd every one to read the 
so intelligently and sym- 
^hclicatly that wo aro emboldened to make the 
above recommendations. 



tho Umesof Samaj SundaV. JoyavJiora^nd Ss 
Labh aie monuments of elaborate research? 

K. M. J. 



THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYDKTA DEYI 


C 10 ) 

I T was nearly summer in the metropoHs. 
The fogs of winter bad cleared away. The 
goddess of spring could- not be clearly seen 
here. Only by roadsides, behind old bonses, 
in the gardens of the rich and in the back 
tenaces of the poor, could her green mantle 
be seen waring in the bteeza. 

There was a magnificent avenue ' of 
deodars within the grounds of a girls’ 
boarding school. Here spring reigned in all 
its glory. The trees were decked with 
masses of rich new foliage, gladdening to the 
eyes of the damsels, residing in the boarding 
house. The south wind played mernly 
amongst the leaves, giving rise to a joyous 
melody. 

The girls would crowd here morning and 
everting. They liked to ga2e at the trees, 
who were like so many friends to them. Ana 
more often than not, a small crowd would 
gather before the iron gates and try to peep 
within. Bnt it was not on account of the 
trees. 

It was a Sunday. A seller of glass 
bangles had arrived ; he was a great favourite 
with the bigger girls. 'Whenever there was 
a holiday, the man would present bimseU 
with bis huge basket on bis head. It 
contained bangles of every colour, red, 
blue, green and pink, and of every description. 
Some were heavy, some fine, some plain aod 
some corrugated. Some were strung oo 
pieces of ribbons and others were stored in 
small paper boxes. 

Another man too bad arrived. He was 
a Hahomedao from Kashmere, a trader 
in silks. There were crowds round both 
men. 

A girl was sitting before the glass bangle 
vendor, putting on some light green bangles. 
Another damsel suddenly rushed up to her, 
with a pieco of fine cream-coloured silk, 
which she bad snatched from the silk 
merchant, and cried “My goodness ! Krlshna- 
dasi, my dear, your head has simply got 
turned, because people praise your fine 
complexion. I grant that you are a beauty ; 
still yon need not put on so many glass 
bangles all together on your fat wrists. 


like a sweeper woman. And they are light 
green too ' Won’t people just faint at your 
sight •” 

KrUhnadasi snatched away her hand 
in a temper, saying "All right, you need not 
bother about me My wrists may not bo 
fine and tapering like yours, still I think I 
may be permitted to wear some bangles.” 

The man cried out in dismay, “Don’t 
pull away your hand like that, Miss. You 
will break the bangles I am a poor man, 
and cannot afford to lose them.” 

The silk merchact called out to Mukti, 
“Come here Miss, I shall tell you which 
stuff suits you best” 

Mukti came back with the piece of cream- 
coloured silk. The man threw a piece of 
red Benares silk, profusely embroidered with 
gold, round her shoulders, and cried out in 
ecstasy, “Really Miss, you look simply wonder- 
ful ! I won't take this piece back on any 
accooot Too must wear it. If yon don’t 
want to pay me, I am ready to make a 
present of it to yon.” 

A shoot of laughter arose amongst the 
fair crowd "Yery good,” they cried “We all 
agree to take presents We should like to 
save some money.” 

“No no.” said Mnkti "I won’t take it 
I can’t wear red, now. I am too old for it” 

The girls nearly had fits ' Mukti too old ? 
Then others should begin to think about the 
other worli now, because they were even 
older. 

Alter a good deal of discussion, Mukti 
decided to buy the red silk. But the 
gallant merchant would not reduce the price 
much, when it came to actual business. At 
last he got up after collecting the sale 
proceeds and testing every one of the coins. 
Just at that moment, some one was heard 
descending the stairs with loud footsteps, and 
presently Miss Dutt, the dreaded Lady 
Superintendent, made her appearance. 

“So yon have begun already ?” she said 
sharply. “Silk and satin, gola and trinkets t 
These are all you think abont. You are 
incapable of serious thought of any kind !” 

Mukti quickly hid the red silk under the 
skirt of her Sari. It glared angrily under 
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the thin •whit© doth, but Miss Dutt did not 
pay any attention to it. She passed on 
towards fho school building, saying* “Get 
ready, (]nich. Ton need not hold a meeting 
help. Doti’t you remember that we are to 
i'>-f to Uie Botanical Gardens to-day ? I am 
roing to tell them to get the buses ready.** 

As soon as the Lady Superintendent bad 
gone, the girls made a rush tor the dressing 
rn^in Some tied ribbons to their flowing 
hair, some put it up in large buns behind 
ibeir beads, and some sported long pigtails. 
Ihey put on dresses of many coloors aud 
many kinds and at last trooped to the school 
building, where in the drive the buses were 
waiting for them. They were to spend the 
afternoon and evening in the garden, apd 
return aiter tahing a drive along the 

riverside. 

The sun cast its departing rays on the 
face of the fair crowd, and the wind sported 
through their loose hair as they strolled 
about in groups. 

“I say, Bimala,” suddenly said Makti, 
“did not Miss Dutt tell as to assemble 
together at this time, under the big banyan 
tree?” 

“Yes, she did" replied Bimala, bat I 
hopC) Susie-di would allow us to walk about 
for a bit more. I don’t want tea or anything 
now. It spoils everything,” 

Mukti ran to their young teacher Susie*di 
and caught one of ber hands ; “please Sosie-di." 
she cried in a ceasing tone, "let us go to 
tho riverside for a bit Miss Dutt won’t 
mind, if you take us." 

"Don’t listen to ber Susic-di" cried 
Ktishnadasi ; “Miss Dult will scold, I know 
she will.” 

Suddenly two youths were seen coming 
on swiltly, on bicycles, their hair tossing 
wildly in tho breeze. “Toko care Dhiren,” one 
of thtm shouted, “don’t rnn over tho ladles.” 

KH&hnadasi took a look at the boys and 
Said, Seo 31ukti, is not (hat young man very 
liand'.omo ?’’ 

"Which ono V” asked Mukti, with a great 
show of innocence. “Ob, yon mean my 
brotiicr ?" 

^ Kiishnadasi’a temper got a bit luflled. 

Oh, ia that so V” sho said, “but bo docs not 
took so will, at closo quarters. Ho is very 
jbeininato, Jnsl look at his curls ! Tbo other 
wy lookt oioto of a man.” 

passed on to a 

.ate dul„ce. “I *.y. 

your own sister?! 


think she said just now, that you arc her 
brother or something.” ..rruopo 

“Don’t be a fool.” said the other. Ih^s 
Mnkti, my guardian’s daughter. She couia 
not have said that I ■was her brother. 

Two British soldiers were seen approacniDg 
twirling canes. They were making for 
very place where the girls were. 

There was a • flutter of nervousness 
amongst the fair crowd. The young teacbe 
tried her best to reassure her charges, though 
sho herself had begun to feel a bit un- 
comfortable. But she put up a brave front. 

Meanwhile the soldiers came on. Perhaps 
they meant some mischief, or perhaps thoJ 
did not- But the nervousness of tho girls 
increased every moment. They crowded close 
to Snsie. and became ominously silent. 

Suddenly both tho Bengali youths cried 
out, “W© must teach these monkeys some 
manners. They think they ore the lords of 
creation.” 

They mounted their cycles and rode 
straight upon tho soldiers. They bad to 
move away perforce from the road to escape 
beiog rnn over. They did not feel over 
pleased with Jyoti and Dhiren, and one of 
them struck s'wiiUy with bia cane at tbem. 
It missed its mark and struck off tbo hoad 
of an UDoffendiDg fern. The other soldier 
swore loudly, and called tbo boys a few 
bad names. 

But the boys bad passed out of hearing 
by that time. They dismounted near the 
spot where tbo girls were gathered, and 
sat down on the grass. Jyoti took out a 
book from bis pocket, and Dbiren began to 
scrutinise tbo tyres of bis bicycle. The 
soldiers soon disappeared round a corner. 

Dhiren began to scrape cfl the mud from 
the wheels of bis maebino, with a pocket 
knife. “What a studious chap,” ho muttered 
in an undertone, “You have gone down 
deep in the sea of knowledge, it seems. 
May I ask, if that copy of Ibsen’s Doll’s House, 
happens^ to bo ono of your text books ?" 

Jyoti replied without looking up from 
tho book. "Cann’t a chap read anything but 
text books ? Don't pretend to bo a grostor 
saint than you are. Your mschino has just 
corao out of liio workshop. May I know, 
why you seem to bo super-anxious about 
its health ?" 

‘T say Jyoti”, said Dhiren, abruptly 
changing tho topic, “that young lady must 
bo a teacher, th? Her appcaranco does not 
tally however with tho name though.” 
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“Then, hosr do joa koo!T that sho Is 
one ?” asked Jyoti. 

“It is not bard to gaess, !{ ono happens 
to possess tho arera^^e iotcllit'cnco.** said 
Dbiren. ‘'Old not joa notice ho^ tho eirls 
crowded round her, when tho soldiors 
approached. She is a bit older than the test, 
too.” 

“Yoor power of obserration Is very 
highly doreloped,” said Jyoti. “you aro not 
in your bc^t form in tho college. I shrdi 
inform myself correctly about that lady from 
^lukti. 1 want to know srhethor you really 
TOO a closo second to Llr. Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

“I accept jour challenge.” said Dblroo. 
“By tho way, who is Hukti ? Is she tho ooo 
in nary bluo ?” 

"'Don’t pretend to bo a greater ass than 
you are,” said Jyoti, “I hare already said 
that she Is the daughter of my gaardiao, 
ilr. CaogolL" 

Dhiren laughed out aloud and said, “So 
you did, I forgot” 

Meanwhile, the girls had began to chatter 
agalUi the soldiers hasiog disappeared fioto 
sight They seemed to be sublimely uncoo' 
seloos of tho ptesonce of tho young men. 
sitting so close to them. These intruders, too. 
seemed not to know that there weru girls in 
the neighbourhood. 

Krishoadasi nudged Aparoa, saying. “Look, 
how studious Mukti’s brother is. Boys aro 
fond of their hooks, aro not they ? Eron when 
out for a walk, they cannot do without 
books.” 

“Ho reminds ma of Marius in the filio 
of Lea Miserablcs,” said Aparoa, “that chap 
too was immersed in his books, all the 
time.” 

"Don't you wish, you played Cosetto' 
to his ‘Slarlus’ ?” asked Krishnadast slyly, 
pinching Apaina. 

“Oood heavens ! don’t bo so silly, Sasio-di 
will bear yon” replied that young lady. 

Mnkti had been silting all thin while, hor 
face turned the other war. Suddenly, sho 
looked ronnd and said. "You will have to 
change that interesting topic, my dears. Miss 
Dull is coming this way, with the 2nd year 
girls.” 

“ribe must have heard overylbiog. 
whispered Apsrna, “Good lord ! if she should 
tell her brotboi !” 

Knshnadasi out up a bravo front. Let 
her,” she said ; “her brother cannot eat 
us up.” 


Miss Dutt cimo on with tho other girls. 
The gtrU under Susie’s ciro. now sat still, 
with faces composed, like moJol young ladies. 
Two or three took out books and bent over 
them. 

Miss Dull had at onco spotted tho boys. 
“You should not have chosen this place, Miss 
Roy.” sho said rather sharply, to Susie, “fhe 
big banyan tree would have afforded a better 
sbado. What have you been doing, all Ihoso 
while, girls ? Did you walk about ? Or did 
yon sit hero talking ? Remember, you will 
have to write an essay on it, next week.” 

Neither Dbtrcn. nor Jyoti, doubted for a 
mcmeot, that tho latest arrival was a teacher. 
Jyoti thrust his bojk in bis pocket, and 
Dhiren ceased to minister to his cycla In 
fact, the place they had hccQ occupying was 
very soon oraoty Miss Dutt regarded their 
departure with great complacency. It was 
a mo>t direct compliment to herself. “Those 
yonog teachers are no good,” sho thonght. 
"No one would lake them for teachers and 
se people take all sorts of liberties.” 

The ovoDiog walk became a dull allair 
after this. The gitU trooped along siloolly 
behind Miss Dutt. who talked all tho timo 
and pointed out many ferns and bushes, 
giving them their Latin names. Then they 
had lea; uoJertbo big banyan tree. Then as 
it was beginning tn get dark, the buses nero 
called for and the girls packed safely in. 
They took a dfiro by tho riverside and 
returned lo good time to their boarding 
liouso. 


( 11 ) 

Tho school hours wore over, and tho girls 
were procooding towards the boarding house, 
heavily UdoQ with books and papers, whoa 
Miss Dult’a voice was hoard from tho veran- 
dah of her room, “Girls, ploaso send Krisbna- 
dusi up to me.” 

That young ladf happening to bo amongst 
them, nOBO had the trouble of sending hor 
up. Everyone cast glances of sympathy at 
bor, for an invitation to JIiss Dutt’s room 
boded little good. 

"What’s up, I woQilor, said ono of tho 
girls. “I suppose, slio had noticed that you 
went barefooted to class. Did I not tell you, 
that you woro sure to catch it ?” 

ICiishnadasi pouted and said, I don t 
think I did wrong. I am not a Mem Sahib 
and 1 CBOQot remain wearing shoos and. 
stockings all tho timo.” 
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The first speaker got offended and said 
‘\ery well Put see where yoor orthodoxy 
lands TOO ” 

Krisitusd .■ nounted tho ttairs to Miss 
Dot*' rncrii, with angry steps. The other 
r-owdod to the foot of the stairs, to 
tVe malter throngh. After about five 
Ti'Minle':, Krishnadasi ran down into their 
. Her face was red with excitement 
srd she shook with suppressed merriment 
Her companions were bewilderd. It was 
' •'Irango thing to come out laughing from 
'uss Dntt’s room. She generally had quite 
i.n opposite effect on her visitors. 

Krishnadasi was mobbed, as soon as she 
reached the foot of the stairs. The girls 
rushed upon her like a wave, and engnlfed 
her. Everybody spoke at tho same time .ind 
asked the very same question. 

After the excitement had subsided a 
bit, the girls tried to hove the mystery 
cleared up. It transpired that Ktishnadasi’s 
father had written a letter to Miss Dotl, 
requesting her to let him know, how mneh 
money he owed to the establisbmeot for bis 
daughter's education and boarding. She was 
not going to continue hot studies and he 
would arrange very soon for her removal. 

The girls dragged Krishnadasi into the 
dressing room with merry shouts of laughter. 
It did not take them a moment to understand, 
why she was being taken home. And every 
one of the merry band felt a twinge of secret 
envy. ErerTono would have liked to be in 
her place. But they were quite ready to bo 
glad that it was Krishnadasi. Such go^ 
nows seldom came their way. 

Aparna was Krishnadasi’s special friend. 
"Ilallo iliss Innocence !” she cried giving 
tho fortunate one a slap, “were you not feeling 
very anxious abont your examination? Ton 
know nothing about this other arrangement, 
did you ? 


Another pulled her by the hair, saying. 
So now I know the reason why you are 
getting so thin. You actually weighed ao 
ounce less, the other day.” 

Krishnadasi became tho centre of ail 
attentioD. Tho girls scarcely paid heed to 
tho bells calling them to various dnties. 
uuo wanted to bo treated to a feast, another 
raado a wdd guess at the appearance of the 
hndegtoom. while still another conjured no 

™Td picture Krishnadasi 

-would maU, dressed in bridal finery. 

Suddenly, one of Iho maids lifted the 


curtain, saying, '‘The Mem-Sahib sends for 
you. Miss Mukti." , 

Another trill of laughter went up. iiaa 
Mukti’s father sent for her too ? 

‘He may have,” said Mukti carelessly, 

narfninlv nr»f. fnr fFOod. flSiS the CaS0 filSC* 


Where. . , , 

Miss Dnlt turned round, as Mukti entereo, 
and asked, “Some Jyotirmoy Roy has come to 
see you. Do you know him ? He has never 
been hero before.” 

Jyoti had really never come alone before. 
Shiveswar had brought him along, sometimes. 
But to*day being far loo busy, he had sent 
the boy alone. 

“I know him very well,” said Mukti. 
“He lives with ns. He has often been here, 
with my father.” 

“Oh very well. then. You may see him, 
said Hiss Datt, dismissing her.'- 

Mnkti proceeded to the visitor’s room. 
“Qood lord 1” said Jyoti, as soon as he saw 
her, “You took sometime coming.” 

“Ihonk your stars, that I came at all,” 
said the young lady. “Miss Dutt was for 
refusing me permission to see you. You are 
not on my visitor’s list, you know. I had 
to coax her a good bit 

“Indeed!” said Jyoti, “what did yon tell 
her? That I was a foundling, whom your 
father had brought op like a son ?” 

“No.” said Mukti. “What’s the use of 
tolling her all that ? I said that you were 
tho Oriya gardener.” 

Jyoti shouted with laughter. "But she 
would never believe you, my dear girl. One 
look at my face is enough to refute your 
unkind allegations.” 

Oh, don’t be so proud of that face of 
yours, ’ said Mnkti. “Because you happen to 
possess a long-nose and wooly hair like a 
negro, you need not run away with tho idea 
that you are a perfect Adonis. That day, 
you did your best to impress the girls, with 
your study of Ibsen and all that, but let me 
tcU yon, that you failed singularly In fact, 
one of the girls said you looked like a girl 
and the other boy was far handsomer." 

*>. 1 . Jyoti with mock incredulity 

inat fellow Dbiren, handsomer than myself 
bo > much for femiuluo taste I I won’t tell 
though. Ue would begin to walk on 
his head ” 


Mukti had been standing all this lime. 
V forward aud sat down. 

UMd heavens!” she said, “are yon going to 
talk about your looks only?” 
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‘I beg your patdou.” said JyoU, trying 
to look repentant ; “I ought to have talked 
about your looks. Shall I begin ?’* 

Mukti got up in a rage. “I think you 
have gone clean o2 youi head. I wonder, 
what made father send you. If you don’t 
mind, I shall go now, I have no time to 
waste in listening to nonsense.” 

3yotl jumped up and baited her way. 
"Please don’t go,” he said. ‘‘I have yet to 
tell you the most important thing.” 

“May I know, what that is ?” asked 
llukti. “Anything to do with the growth of 
your hair or your complexion ?" 

“It's not so important as all that,” said 
Jyoti. “Only your father asked roe to tell 
you that he has gone home aga\n aod given 
up the hotel. Grand-motber, too, will be down 
presently. So your ladyship will have to 
go home to-morrow and live there for the 
present" 

As soon as Jyoti had finished, Mubti 
cried out, “What a silly you are * What’s 
the use of telling all these to me ? Qoless 
lather writes to Miss Dutt, she won’t allow 
me to go.” 

Jyoti took out a Utter from his pocket, 
saying, “Here you are. Thank you for 
reminding me,” 

Mukti took the letter, saying, “Ko wonder, 
the boys have nicknamed you the poet 
You are star-gazing all the time.” 

"Well, theie’s scarcely anything, worth 
looking at down here, is there ?” asked 
Jyoti. 

A bell clanged loudly at this jaacture. 
“Good loid,” cried ilukti, “t have not done 
my hair yet, hope they don't catch me.” 
With these words, she ran off. Jyoti walked 
out, twirling his walking stick. 


As soon as Mnkti’s companioDS heard 
that she too was going home, they fell upon 
her like birds of prey. Krishnadasi was 
oast off and she went away to do a bit of 
much-needed packing. 

Next day, happening to be Saturday, the 
girls had plenty of leisure. Mukti was 
selecting her clothes, as the weekly wash 
bad just come iu. Suddenly the hoot of 
a motor horn tore throngh the silence startling 
even the washerman’s donkeys, who ran off 
in dismay, 

Apama ran to Mokti, crying, “Here 
Uokti, your brother has brought a cat for 
you. Kindly ask him to desist from blowing 
his horn. This is not an institution for 
Ute deaf." 

Makfi threw down the clothes and ran 
ofi to see Jyoti. Her hair blew in the 
wind and she twisted it up in a tight knot 
behind. 

Jyoti was still bent upon giving them 
a bit of music. “Stop, for beaveo’s sake,” 
cried Mukti "Even the donkeys refuse to 
listoo. I am coming in a minute.” 

Jyoti took away bis band from the horn. 
MukU finished her packing at leisure, and 
appeared with a huge amount of luggage after 
about half an hour. Her companions Hocked 
behind her. The sight of so many young 
ladies made Jyoti rather shy. He turned 
away his eyes. 

As Mukti was about to gat in, Krishna* 
dasi whispered in her ear, “You too are not 
coming back my dear, mark my words.” 

Mukti gave her hair a playfnl tug and 
got io. Jyoti blew another loud biast and 
drove out 

(7b be conti7iueS) 


RAJPUTANA TO-DAY# 

Bt ramnaratak chaudhart 


E AJPUTANA to-day is not what it used 
to be a few centuries ago. Id the 
middle ages, it was a land of heroes 


• As states in Rajpulana publish no admuustrar- 
tion rejiorts as a rule, ihe figoiea quoted in 
this article are taken from the Censns reports 


and heroines whose examples inspired 
millions then and whose names inspire 
ttaonsands still. Bat the Rajputana o! to-day 

of 1921. unless otherwise mentioned. These latter, 
though obtained from reliable sources, 'are open to 
correction. 
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guaranteeing to the citizen liberty of speech» 
liberty of the pres?, liberty of association 
and security of person and property. No 
court can issue writs of Habeas Corpus to 
protect the bodies of persons detained or 
deported without trial. Dven as a matter of 
fact, these rights of citizenship do not exist 
anywbera With the single exception of 
Jodhpur, there is no political association and 
save in Bijolia (.Mewar) there is no trade 
union. Even these two bodies have bad to 
pass throngh the ordeal of repression and 
are allowed to discuss only economic and 
social questions. Public meetings of a 
political nature and public organs dealing 
with politics are things nnknown in Raj- 
putana. Instances of arbitrary expulsion 
or confinement, proscription of newspapers 
and eoDfiscation of property are not very 
rare. In a majority of the states there are 
serious statutory restrictions on these elenieo' 
tary tighU of bumanUy. Bat mote potent 
than anything else to gag personal freedom 
is tbo atmosphere of general ioUmidatioa 
and Indirect official pressure obtaining in 
the states A few instances will better illns* 
trate things as they are. 

Act No. 2 of 1909 of the Jodhpur State 
provides 

Section 7. Any subject of ifarwar, knowing 
that any other person has received seditious 
pamohlets or prohibited newapapeta or penodicals 
hostile to the SntiBh Qovemmeot or the Marwar 
Durbar or any matter likely to canse dialurbance 
of peace, must repnrt the same to the nearest 
mainstrate or police officer 

Section 8. No anbject of hfarwai shall baibour 
or give shelter to any person whom be knows 
to be a notorions seditionist. 

Section 9. No subject of 3Iarwar shall receive 
or keep in possession or distribute or help in 
distnbntins scditioas writinea or prohibited news> 
xir jtfir.induial/i iyiKtilp to Xho -Rcitiab 
Government or the Slarwar Durbar or correspond 
or associate with notonoua sediUomsts. 


The Jodhpur Press Act of 1923 provides : 

Section 2. Illustration. A cyclostyle is a pnotiner 
press. 

(e) Proscribed foreiRn publications include 
p^ublications that have been proscribed by the 
Government of India or any of its local 
Governments or by any Indian State havmg a 
personal salute of 11 Runs. 

Section 3. No person snaU within the Marwar 
tenitory keep in bia possesion any press for the 
printing of books, papers or newspapers, except 
with the permission of llahkma Khas. 

Section 5. No newspaper or book or paper 
shall be printed or published by any person ot 
press withm the Marwar territory except witn tlie 
previous sanction of tho .Mahakma Khos. 

Secuon C. No seditious or obscene Jiteratore 


or matter relating to state polidcs or such matters 
M are calculated to incite anarchical outrages or 
to acts of violence or to tamper with the loyalty 
01 the army or the navy or to excite raaal, class 
or religious animosities snail be printed or published 
within the Marwar territory by any person. 

section 9. No printing press or publisher in 
Jlarwar shall exchange its or his publications 
with any foreign publication. 

Tho Alwar State seditions meetings and 
publications (amended) Act outdoes all. It 
mns thus : — 

“a meeting of more than five persons shall 
bo presumed to be a public meeting within tho 
meaning of this Act until the contrary is 
proved. No public meet.ng shall be held for 
the dtscnssion of any subject likely to cause a 
disturbance or of any political subject or for 
the exhibition or distribution of any written 
or prmted matter relating to any such subjects. 
At any public meeting no such subjects shall 
^ discussed or preached which are likely to 
do anything which may be contrary to the interest 
of Alwar State, its governtnent. its sovereign or 
against (be interests of Uis Majesty the King Em- 
peror of India, hie government or againet the in- 
terests of any other ruling prince of India No 
person shall concern himself or conspire in con- 
vening or organising or otherwise knowingly take 
part in the public meeting. No one may write, 
pnnt or publish or circulate any article or docu- 
ment inside the state or outside it which has a 
tendency, indirect or direct, against the interests of 
Ills Highness the Mabsraja of Alwar and his Boyal 
family or his government or Hts Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India or any other ruling prince of 
IndiA flis Highness' Government, when necessary, 
shall proscribe the newspapers and books, etc., on 
the ground that they contain seditious matter. No 
person may subscribe to or import or hold in his 
possession any such article. 

Such persons, whenever found, shall be punished 
with imprisonment for five years, or fine amounting 
to two thousand rupees. The oftenders, li necess- 
ary. may be ordered to quit the state.” 

The minority administration of Jaipar, 
presided over by the British, issued this 
order against the writer of this article on 
Xlffi fedruary, . — 

"Whereas it appears from information received 
by the Durbar that one Hamnarayan Chaudhary, 
iOditor of the Tarun Itajasthan; is stirring up dis- 
content in Shekbavati and engaging in a campaign 
of agitation likely to endanger the public peace, 

It is hereby ordered that be be directed to remove 
himself from the terntory of Jaipur state within 
12 hours from the date of these orders and be 
prohibited m the future from entenng any portion 
of Jaipur teirrtoiy without the peranssion o4 the 
Durbar." 

It is noteworthy that there is no time 
limit for the order and that the victim of 
the order is a bonafide citizen of Jaipur 
having his home, relatives and ancestral 
property in the State. In Bikaner no written 
orders or statutory restrictions are issaed 
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against incoavenieiit activities. Official 
ingennity manages to suppress them through 
vebai, through by no means ineffectire, orders 
conveyed by subordinate police officers. 

SlAVERT 

Despite repudiations by the representatives 
of the Government of India and the Indian 
Princes to the League of Nations, slavery 
docs exist in Rajputana. The number 
of slaves in this group of states is 
1C1735. They are known as Chakars, 
Goias, Darogas and Huzuries and found 
in the palace of every Rajput prince and 
the house of every Rajput Jagirdar or 
feudatory. Men, women and children 
aro openly exchanged as presents and 
articles of dowry and at times even sold, 
though secretly. They aro allotted the 
hardest and meanest tasks and given the 
coarsest food and clothing or the castiogs- 
oft of their masters. The lattor have 
absolute authority over their persons and 
chastity, and regulate their marriages and 
divorces to their own convenience. Personal 
violence and outrages on modesty are 
not an Bscommon fate of these anfortuoate 
beings. Escapes arc not easy. Legal 
forroalitlos do not stand in the way of 
a state restoring a slave to his original 
master in another state. -The difficulties 
of extradition presented by the British 
Indian Courts are overcome without much 
trouble by charges, often got up, of theft 
and other kindred ofTences agaiost the 
refuRces, The system of slavery prevaUieg 
in Rajpatana is not only sauctiooed by 
univcpal custom, but oven sanctified by 
law in some states. Jodhpur provided 
such a IcRal sanction till as lato as February 
1920, while Kotah still relaios it, inas- 
much as no slave of a feudatory can be 
employed Jn the public services of that 
slate without the consent of the master, 
and slaves of Bundi are ordained to be 
delivered to Kotah and vice versa without 
a pntna facie case. 


ol llr r“o «>» words 

li.iooUoi of 

c3ho°s„ud ml? 
f-r .or oflioij M 1 [uu' lr°om 

« 11 ^d Toor'S” 


on certain specified occasions. The com- 
mnnities doomed to perpetual hegar 

are generally the depressed classes known 

as Balais, Bhanbbis, Bhils, Chamars, etc. 
Their number in Rajputana is 1803620, 
i.e., over 18 per cent, of the total population. 
They ate generally requisitioned for clearing 
and building roads, bringing big game 

to bay, cutting grass for state stores, 
carrying loads for petty officials and doing 
all sorts of labour for encamped officers. 
Begar is exacted io the acutest form 
and attended with the greatest hardship 

to its victims on the occasions of vice* 
regal visits in the states. When the 

Viceroy’s special train passes through 

Rajputana, the rail-road is lined by the 
human beings caught uuder the • system 
of forced labour. They are posted at each 
telegraph pillar on both sides of the rail- 
way line with torches in hand and their 
backs towards the train. They have to 

wait from hours before sunset till the 
time the Viceroy passes ofi. As bis visits 
usually occur in winter, which is very 
severe in Rajpotano, the poor .'people sailer 
badly from exposure and some deaths from 
pneamonia are reported almost every year. 
Several states have lately legalised forced 
labour, tboagb determined the wages. In 
most places, food is laid down as the wage 
aud in some states remuneration in cash 
is fixed. But it is always inadequate in 
theory and often denied in practice. 

Aitizans, cultivators aod other manual 
labourers ore also required to reader unpaid 
or ill-paid service of a compulsory nature 
to the states and their employees. Supplies 
and transport too are covered by the 
system. The Jagir areas are its hot-beds. 

Factory labour is very scarce in 
Rajputana, but the little that there is, 
is DO hotter oil. There is no factory 
law. There are no provisions for education, 
old age pensions, compensations and 
maternity benefits for workers. Women 
and children are freely employed in all 
sotte of labour. The hours of daily work 
range from 12 to 16. In the 224 industries, 
only 19175 persons aro employed. Out 
of them 895 are women and 1021 aro 
children under 14. 


AORICULTCRit. COXDITIOXS 

About 87 per cent of the popnlalion of 
Jwjpataoa reside in the villages. Out of 9814384 
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person?, 6561G23 are'paasants and s^ricaltoral 
labourers. They depend absolutely on the pro- 
duce of the land, which varies with the degree 
and paoctaatlon of rain-fall. Host of the 
soil being sandy yields only one scanty 
harvest Irrigated lauds yielding two crops 
form a very small fractioo of the whole area. 
Scarcity and famine are, therefore, chronia 
There are no supplementary industries worth 
the name. To add to the ciuelty of the 
situation, assessment of revenue is heavy. 
Formerly it used to be a share id (he 
produce ranging from one-fourth to two-fiflhs 
of the gross output Most of the states have 
since changed the levy from kind to cash. 
Bat the Jagit areas, which occupy a very 
considerable extent retain the system of 
assessment in kind. This is very vexations, 
and often oppressive, as it admits of a 
nuniber of petty tyrannies. Even in the 
Kbalsa or purely state territories, where 
revenue is levied in cash, the demand from 
the peasantry is, with rare exceptions, 
exorbitant. Few states have any revenne 
code. Assessment can be and U renewed and 
increased at the sweet will of the powers 
that be. is land revenue tbe only 

state call upon tbe slender parse of the 
cultivator. There are a number of additional 
ceases, which sometimes present amusing 
and ingenious methods of exploitation For 
example, in tbe Jodhpur State, the number 
of such cesses reaches upto a hundred. 
Except Kotah, so state has established 
co-operative credit societies or agricultural 
bants. Tbe consequence is that the peasantry 
is heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic 
poverty, want of sanitation and medical 
relief, ignorance and disease have conspired 
to reduce his vitality to its minium and a 
single epidemic sweeps away thousands at 
a time. The following figures for variaUoD 
in population will speak for themselves : — 

S844384. 

Shtkar (hunting) rules and reserved forests 
are another source of hardship to the peasant, 
who may not kill tbe jungly marandere 
teeming in the neighbourhood of bis colUva- 
tioD under state protection, even though they 
may work havoo with the crops and at times 
even take away cattle and human lives. 

CiiinrfAL Tiubes 

Over a million persons, including Gujars 
who are cattle-lifters, are doomed to be 
criminals from the cradle to the grave. They 


are treated as convicts without trial and 
have to report their movements to the 
police, whose treatment is hardly humane. No 
opportUDities are afforded to civilize them. 

Condition of Wohlx 

Purdah is rife among the Bajputs, Charans, 
Kayasthas, Muslim and other ofBcial classes. 
Edacatioo of women is poor. Out of a total 
population of 9844384 only 18851 women, i. e., 
less than 2 per cent, are literate. Child 
marriages are in vogue and widowhood is the 
fate of a large number. The following 
figures will show the gravity of the situa- 
tion — 

Women ; — 4C59493, Married . — 2I291.''5, 

Widows — 883289. 

That IS, to day about 9 per cent of the 
total population, over 20 per cent of tbe 
female population and over 41 per cent of 
the total number of married women are 
widows. The number of young widows is as 
follows — 

Below 5 years of age 410 

From 5 to JO years of age S031 

„ 10 to 15 „ 7786 

„ 16 to 20 „ 14321 

.. 20 to 25 26670 

„ 25 to 30 „ 43220 

Polygamy is prevalent among the ruling 
classes and there is hardly a Maharaja and 
few Jagirdars content with a single wife or 
woman. Tbe late Maharaja of Jaipur had 
more than 3000 women in bis palace, of whom 
more than 2000 are'etill confiood with in its 
four-walls under the benign British 

regency ' 

Education 

Female edocation has already been dealt 
with. The condition of education as a whole 
Witt V>e ittustTaVei by Vbe IvAIuwtoe figtites •. 

Na ol literates, Fercentage to 
population 


Bajputaoa 331725 3.3 

Alwar 22500 31 

Bikaner 23S44 3 6 

Jodbpnt C6910 3 0 

Jaipur 82128 3.5 


According to more recent figures the 
percentage of literates in Alwar has increased 
by .1 and in Jodhpur decreased by 6, If 
this state of variation be taken to be tbe 
average, tbe percentage for (he whole of 
Bajputna comes down to 3. 
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The ratio of c\pf-Ddituro on education 
and ipyaUv tu t'le total revenues is even 
more il’iioiiii' bri: let us take the prolcs- 
«'rdK ■id''ar id ; 

on royalty. Expcnditoro 
on edocattoD. 

11 per cent. P* 

JO per CCD. P- 

r>0 per cent. 1 p. c. 

j oc extent of primary education is 
■ I iirding, to latest available figures, one school 
for 7011 persons or 31 square miles or 
17 villages in Alwar ■, 

„ 12116 persons or 230 square miles 
or 27 villages in Jodhpur; 

„ 10307 persons or 364 square miles or 
33 villages in Bibaner. 

Private education is discouraged in soveral 
states. Alwar and Jaipur bavo standing 
orders forbidding the opening of all private 
schools without the permission of the state, 
■while Jodhpur has placed ptohibitivo resUic- 
tions on non*ofSoial cdocatlooal insUtnlioos. 

irEDic.a Br.r.tEP 


Jodhpur Alwar 


Bikaner 

l.i p.c. 


nieuicui 

Iloyal cipendiluro m 
ratio to total revenue. 


16. 


50 P.C. U P-C- 


There are no lightings, no roads, no 
sanitary arrangements and no_ hospitals or 
dispensaries in villages proper in any Raj- 
putana state. People die in thousands ©very 
year for want of medical help. Good 
hospitals are provided only in the capitals, 
and dispensaries in some important towns. 
The latest figures will tell their own story 
Jodhpur Alwar Bikaner 

No. of medical ^ ^ , 

Institutions. 27 .v - ..,,oa 

Hatio to persons. 1 to 75000 1 to i0iV> 1 to 471^20 
Ratio to Sq. miles. 1 to 1400 1 to 314 1 to 160© 
Ratio to villauea ^ 

and towns. 1 to 81 1 to 1<7 1 to 154. 


PovuiAR Avv.mcv:si>o 

Tlicso «o tl'o nwtoiial conilvtions to lo 
despotic '■■I'o protocted by bound 

tcdiced dcoado has 

to cause discontent, ino last , , , q. 
seen ouivcTsal unrest and m ‘‘““er 

an acuta uaturo, Tiio people arc no longer 

no'lemely ™idnst°°itai and I?am’ has no 

r/irof th?“snh]^t“h:r snS.'a mdo 

lifr- Sfingt"?nh!ir“SL;a ‘hp 

P^"est5“TgaWnnJe™nt 

oL^iTente^'lioa ^mpris^oZenu“R°«ls^nco 
to tyranny in rural areas has 

toS.V thongb at lima, crude. Re taal 

ftf taxes has been resorted toon a largo 
sLle and force has ^een freely employed 

tTeutb the 

„bolosalo arrests and firmg ha, 
in Aluar, Bnndi, Mewat and Sirohee. 
■Women have bad their sharo 
and sorrms ol the lenaissanco. A 
nf pnblio organs, pubho bodio, and PUhilo 
norkers, small but determined, has sprung 
np "ilh devotion to tho canso of the nplilt 
of Rajasthan, Those that have ladh are 
convinced that her fnturo will bo brighter 
than her past. Let all her children join to 
mate it a part of tho now heaven that India 
is to be. 


Dr. TSBMON BSD AT SANTINIKETAN 

Bt n. c. gakggly 

I T was a pleasant function at which a waraU no less international significance, for rarely 
welcome was accorded at Santiniketan are such men met with from distant corners 

to Dr. Hsu, tho Chinese poet, scholar of the globe. Dr. Hsu, like a modern 

and travellar and late of the Poking Hiuen-Tsiang, has come to India to see 

Hniversity, on behalf of the staff and stu- “tho greatest of men and the greatest 
donU of the Yisva-BharaU Sammilaoi under of ramntains,” as he pat it, and to visit the 

Rabindranath Tagore. The Yisva-Bharati establishment, which is taking 

as a deep cultural importance and the place of a growing Taxila in the Indin 
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of to-day. Ho was tbo guest of the Presi- 
dent. In tho meeting for his roceotioo he was 
Tisiblj" mored, wheo Pandit Bidha Sekhar 
Sastri greeted him and Df. Tagore at the 
door of the fCila-Bhavan (Arts DjpattmBOt) 
in true Hindu fashion, first by putting on 
their forehead the fragrant sandal-paste and 
then garlanding {hem with white {lowers 
strung together. 

The large hall was fittingly decorated by 
the students under the guidance of the well- 
known painters. Professors Ninda Lai Bose 
and Sareodra Nath Kar. Tho whole atmoj- 
phero was thoroughly Indian, breathing the 
spirit of tbo ancient ticrmitaga universities, 
under the brilliant electric lights and on the 
white alpana-painted tlior. Lotuses from a 
DeighbonriDg pond — symbolic of spinloal 
exuhetance — lacre.asft4. the decorative moUt 
of the hall, while socoroas miisio to Nothcra 
and Southern stales by the girl students 
onder tho able direction of Mr D. N. Tagore 
enlivened the occasion Tea, and light 
refreshment on lotus leaves were served by (he 
gill students and each guest was presented 
with a fuU'blowQ lotas II >wet on its long 
stalk. 

Dr. Hsu was seated at the head of the 
' hall with tbs poet aod Pandit Bidbu Sekbar 
Sastrf, the Principal of the research depart- 
moot. After the first song Rabindranatb 
welcomed hint heartily ia a short and 
touebiog speech. He made personal refer- 
ences to the Chinese poet’s lavataablu help 
darieg the time thelcdiaa party was on tone 
in China. Uis words were fall of aflection 
for the rising poet, scholar and traveller 
of Cnina, who coaid fortanately come from 
sach a great distance to spend a few days 
ia Santiniketan. That a lasting friendship has 
grown up between (be groat poet of India and 
the young aod tisieg poet of China was 
evident from every word, and Rabindranath 
expressed his deep appreciation of the 
culture of that most ancieat country and its 
people. Their kindness and hospitality made 
an a evor-eadaiing improssion on him. He 
stressed the fact that be went to China not 
as a Nobel prize-holder, hot on a troly poetic 
mission with a really poetic message seeking 
international amity and friendship, ro-inter- 
preting and re-establishing the age-long 
« Slaitri formulated by the sages Confucins and 
Baddha. 

"Political ambassadors are seat oat 
to-day," .said tbo Indian poet, “by the nations 
c{ the world to distant countries ; (heir 


pbjecl is gain ; their business is self-interest 
iJttt no nation sends out poet-arabassadora. 
I went to China on oo political mission, 
jly message was of friendliness between 
India and China, Tou accepted me most 
(tordially as a friend and I am sincerely 
{jrateful for that." rneidenfally ho added that 
the despatch of Indian troops to China 



Dr. Taemon Hsa and the Poet Rabmilra- 
naih Tagore, at Swtimketaa. 


personally, disliked it thoroughly, Xo the 
olden days they overleaped mighty obstacles in 
order to make friends with olhors. ft is a 
pity that nations fight one another when 
commanication has became so easy in 
modern times. 

"There has been close and intimate 
connection between India and China from 
Tery ancient times. I wanted to revive 
it agaio is a fresh way. This freiodiy rela- 
tion was somehow broken for some time. 
:^ose, who had established it in the past 
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Himahv? 'vSli all Ihs Seallh ol tlieir Ho vividly pomtcd oat how Indian mcsson. 
miebty "cnintual realisatious ia response to gers of friendship boro to distant Chiua^ their 
fin .^Lf'inmnn of findioc and {oundinc great ideal and lived and spent Ihoir holy 


the most human call o! finding and founding 
cultural connections of abiding interest and 
■value. 

“I saw caves at many places in your 
coiU'try, and in these caves the great Chincso 
ssges spent their days In meditation and 
ppiTvtnal exercise. Thoto it seemed just 
as if the memories of ray past lives came 
back to me— just as if these very sages and 
recluses were reborn in the spirit within rao 
and urged me on to my mission as a poet- 
ambassador to your vast and ancient land. 

I shall ever remember the spontaneous 
and natoral welcome accorded to mo. 
Particularly about you, I recollect very well 
the day you first came to me. Tour approacli 
was so natural, so friendly. I wished then 
that the love received from you and 
your people might some day bo shown 
to you when we should be able to welcome 
you in oar midst. You are here now with 
us all. You are able to see foe yourself 
the work I am doing io this Ashram, the lifo 
that IS led by us all. On behalf of the 
whole Ashram I welcome you most cordially. 

In this Ashram where I live, I try to create 
things not simply as a poet in the poetic 
way. You saw me in your country as a 
poet only, which was only a part of my 
life, though quite an important and largo 
portion. You will find me here more lolly 
in and through my works. You will see how 
the poet is trying to realise his dreams in 
the shape of things created through elTott 
and striving. 

“We have invited the whole world to this 
Ashram ; we want them here as hononred 
guests and it is my earnest desire that you 
will kindly carry this message o! friendship 
to your country when you return from 
India.” 

Dr. Hsu was deeply impressed by the 
words of the poet and, after another song 
by the boys, made a suitable reply, which 
was charged not only with persona! reminis- 
cences and friendship, but with sincere 
appreciation of the ancient history of the 
two countries of ladia and China. It was 
clear to all that the young scholar and poet 
4 and understood the 

meaning of that history in its old setUngs as 


great — - . , 

lives in racditatioii in the quiet recesses ot 
tho country whom they preached Iho message 
learned in this land Addressing Rabindranath 
Dr. Usu said: “For long wo did not hear that 
voico of India. It was Mr. Elmherst who 
gave us tho nows of your proposed visit to 
Chin. 1 . We anriously looked forward to tho 
day of your nrriv.nl. Wo have in our coun- 
try a sacred peak whoro many recluses spent 
their days in spiritual oxorciso. One day 
vetv early in tho morning I looked to tho 
E.r,t from this raouut.ain peak. Dark clouds 
wero then hanging in tho Eastern sky, but 
slowly tho rays of light burst forth and tho 
sun rose in his wonderful glory, having 
pierced n'under tho thickly gathered darkness. 
I thought that morning that you would como 
exactly io this way— just like this you would 
appear in tho darkoning scono of Chioa’s- 
national Ulo. This thoughtl of xaino, so 
of hope and joy, was osprossod in ono of 
my pooms of that time. 

"Theo I tomembor your actual arrivaU 
At Ibo port, from a distance, I ospied your 
straight, peaceful, sago appearance. I 
that tho darkness had given way and tho 
sun had risen above tho horizon. Wo 
accepted you as ono of our own. Person- 
ally _ I felt as if I had regained a dear 
Tclativo of my own. I called you ray grand- 


father and reciprocated fully tho I'ovo of a 
grand-fathor which you showed to mo. But 
I Was not satisfied then with only having" 
you in our own country for a short timo. I 
longed for tho day when I might bo ablo 
to seo you in your own country at your 
home amidst your works. In tho past,, 
pilgrims used to come to India to see tho 
Uod of tho great Buddha. From this country 
too religious preachers went to China 
carrying the message of Buddha. Our 
pilgrims brought their ofToring of loving 
faith in the days gone by The new 
message of peace of tho modern age was 
borne by you to oar ancient country. I 
have likewise come as a pilgrim of the 
ne^w age to place before you my humble 
offering of deep loverence. I am now mak- 
ing this offering in person to you and to 
all of this Ashram, so that you may kindly 
accept It from me. I shall always look 
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back with prido to mj sijotirn hero and 
keep it over fresh in ray memory.” 

Alter the mcetiag many thronged round 
Dr. Hsu and made many curious eaqatrios 


for a pretty long time. Great interest was 
evidently roused by bis talk. He was also 
much pleased to Sod so many people interested 
in China and the Fit Eistsru problems. 


THE miilT OF \^^OMAiVnOOD IN liOERIOffS AliT 

By FRANCES R. GRANT 


HTTTOMAN aboTe all is destined to bring 

\Y into the world the |oy ot the near 
faturo." 

Wi(a these words, in hia “Joy of Ait’ 
Nicholas Roerich, one of the rnost towering 
artistic figures of our day. soveral years ago 
pronounced bis apostolate of tho spiritaal 
desUoy of woman. 

It was not even necessary for Roerich to 
translate this feeling and this doctrine info 
the medium of words For he had dona this 
long since in his painting lotohisart ho bad 
transmitted this faith in womanhood, and bad 
revealed bis ardent and profound prevision 
of the placo of woman in the coming evolu* 
tfonary change. 

If, as a certato writer has said. George 
3fercdith wdl over ba beloved of woman 
because be liberated her, then Roerich wilt 
be ever revered of woman because be 
summoned her to a ritual of spirit Tbns he 
has more than liberated her , he has extolled 
and exalted her. He has seea her as an 
advocate of the new spiritual destiny of 
hnmanity ; and counted her as the ally of a 
deific force leading the world onwardiy m 
Us cosmic evolntion. 

To kaaw Roerich’s stirring eracslwa In 
woman, one needs but study the painUngs 
which he has created, or look at the various 
acts of his career. Of the 3000 paintings 
completed hy this seemingly aever-ceaslng 
creative inspirstioo, it would be impossible 
here to cite all works, but let na glance at 
some of the later works These have forlnn* 
ately been made permanently available to 
lovers of art through the foundation of the 
Roerich Masentn lo New York devoted to 
the art of the master and, incidentally, one 
of the few such museums iu the entire 
history ot art. 

Feibapa one may first turn fo his series 
85-7 


of panels “Dreams of Wisdom" to affirm this 
tnbu*Q which he pays to the mystic powers 
of women. These twelve panels were finished 
in f.ondon— and fhe Roerich ifnseum in 



Nicholas Rcctich 


America has two, “Song of the Waletfall" 
and “Song of the Morning''. In both of the^se, 
as in “the Language of the Birds" of fhe 



'Th« of Euan \iq’ By Nicholas Roeri'.h 


floafirg seas ol mist are roseate io (be glotr 
of the first sua4ight, the tuual of oatoro 
l3e(oie the curtaia ol this moriog pageantry, 
setting for the play of men. t«o figures 
staad ovt ia tehoL A light-rcbed iroaiaD~- 
she who stands for all woman htod— -poises 
lightly upon the crest of a precipice. Her 
radiant beauty recalls ICuan Ycu (bat 
bolored deity of the East, goddess of Mercy. 
Cautiously luahlug his way over the iiopend- 
ing glacier, a man, a pilgrim, feels bis 
trails upon the narrow ledge, touching (be 
garment of Her, as if in want of help. The 
woman reclines towards him, in a gesture 
combining at once benignity and tenderness, 
it is the beiptog gesture of tbe attendant 
guide. 

In beauty of colour, of design, tbs painting 
again is evidence of the creatirs mastery 
of Koericb, as artist In its philosophy, it 
bears witness to Roerich's all-containment 
as personality, as philosopher. If one may 
translate his work into their suggested word, 
may one not say that Roerich sees here 


woman as Uie constant helper of the evolu- 
tionary forces of life 

Another of these Himalayan paintings, 
which in its new way. hails victory to 
woman, ;s bis “Serpent. ' A sea is here. 
leaping upward waves on waves which meet 
the surging sky as in a great tbyfhmic 
agitation of the world From oat tbo depths 
of the sea emerges tbo mother of mysteries 
with hut alUndiQg daughters. The forms 
evoke the memory of the world. Bebiod 
tbein spread over the sky i$ the wisdom 
dragon of the East Here is a merging 
world, where elements and raeu link in a 
barmonioas symphony. Is this Lal'sbmi or 
is it Aphrodite who emerges, wisdom-wise? 
It may be either, it may be both, for they 
are one; and isast and West become no 
longer dirisihle, they aro linked through tbo 
power of womanhood. 

In the same series is his “Remember.'’ 
Again we see Everest no longer roseate, but 
blue — the blue ol full morning, sunlit, Tbo 
plateaux give way to gorges, which rise 
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again into tho higher terrestrial ^somniit 
Arxi in the foreground ia a rider setting out 
upon hia rvbite horse, mission bound. II© 
has paused and looked back toward tho 
starting point There, two women stand 
bidding him god-speed, perchance, but in 
their glance he spells the remembering 
challenge to victory. 

Again in “Star of the llotber or Ibo 
■World*’--Roerich indicates his heYiel in tho 
leading star of womanhood. Here is deep 
green night upon the desert, full-starred. 
Over the picture lie's the silence of an 
approaching revelation. Upon the trails, 
across those sandy dunes lide four in a 
cameled caravan. The night of the Magi 
repeats itself, as it will ever repeat itself — 
but now it is the Star of tbe Mother which 
beckons the pilgiims on their way. Shall 
that Stas of the Mother— for so the East calls 
Venus which is now hastening earth-wards, 
be the lodestar beckoning onward to a new 
night of joyous tiding? 

As a final, as the most convincing word, 
one may say, which Roerich imparts upon 
IV t 'P womankind-- must be mentioned 
the two paintings -Mother of Toutfan” and 


“Mother of Iho WoiJd” Tho foniier Is tho 
Mother ond child from perhaps Iho cailicat 
conception known, found in tho frescoes of 
Tourfan. In this conception of (bo Holy 
Mother sprung on Iho soil of tho East, ono 
may go back ceoturios, oven cons; hrro is 
the Holy Molhor as early man of all 
nationalities conceived her— all-bcncficoot, 
all-giving. 

DI Hoeiioh'a '^Mother ol Iho ^Torld" one 
may say as had been said of Roerich's 
paintings before— its beauty can hardly be 
transmuted into words. Here is tho Mother 
of all living men ; here is tho mother of a 
world’s spirit — In a world-beyond world, 
canopied by heaven and the stars, sits she 
whose image has been worshipped as Isis, as 
Isbtar and come down the ages, the Holy 
Mother of all religions. Roerich b.is enveloped 
the entire painting in a blue as of the Eastern 
night Infinite eternity are in the depths of this 
creation ; boundlessness of earth is here. This 
figure of Benevolence broods over the cosmos, 
ever-compassioned, ever- watchful — mother of 
all the Sons of men. 

To those who have seen this in the 
Roerich. Museum, it is a revelation how this 
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of a now day, a day when the new sun will tiso 
over an earth refreshed and full of awaiting ! 

This essential beauty Roerich sees in the 
woman of India. As be recently said. Many 
things may be changed in India bat I woald 
greatly regret the disappearance of one thing— 
the delicate Sari, full of its tender shells, 
and which seems to glide along as a sacred 
cloud- ITrom palace to village, I recall this 
flowing veil and the woman bearing her 
water. Is it not from this source^ that shall 
come the now rejavenation of India ?”* 

And passing through India, Roerich ever 
beholds the Hindu women in the light of 
her potent influence : he writes : 

On the banks of the Ganges, a woman quickly 
telling her rhythms, perform her momog 
pranayama on the shore. In the evening 
she may again be there sending down npon 
the stream of the sacred river, a garland of 
torches as prayers for her children. So that 
these fire-flies of a woman’s soul, prayer-inspired, 
lilt for long upon the dark surface of the waters.” 

Or again : 

*0« ttie fields are standing, in circles the figures 
of white ceramio horses. Kor what are these 
resplendent mounts? Upon them, the spirita of 


of the Kist” Seriet) By Nicholas Roerich 


hold tasks, duiing the night are made erect in 
flight Shall one say it is a goat's leap to the 

..JTl....:.... V/. (b Iha IlmUf nf ttiA 




gathering of witches. No. It is the flight of the 
Valkyries— tl ' ’ ■ *“■“* 


women are said to go galloping through the night 
Bs'-ks which are doubled during day in the ’ 


* Quotations are from * Himalaya”, Monograph 
onRoeiich’fl art ; Pub, 1926, Brentano’s, New York. 


the virgins of the air pursuing a beauti- 
ful and wondrous future.” , , 3 

'Each day of woman’s hand moulds the sand at 
the entrance of the house into a special design. 
This is the symbol that within the house all is 
well. There is neither sickness, death or discord. 
Jf there Is no happiness in the house then (he hand 
of the woman become stilled. A seeming shield 
of beauty is placed by the hand of the woman 
upon the benevolent hour of tho house. And little 
girls in school are being taught a variety of 
designs for the sign'i of happiness. An inexplicable 
beauty* lives in this custom of India.” 

Roerich’s universe of which Andreiev 
wrote that it was tho "realm where the 
eternal word of God and man came forth 
speaking enlerual love and eternal wisdom” — 
Roerich’s world is ever illumined by the 
Star of the Mother— the star of tho East. For 
him the time js soon coming when the 
morning stars shall sing together the 
harmonies oi their celestial song. 

It IS a world of which Mary Siegrst well wrote~* 
"—There are those who say 
They too have touchtd those shores and seen 
what they have seen and heard 
What they have heard- 
And all alike ate dumb who try to tell of them. 
^iTi .k® travehers say are phantom ways 
While those front liigh upon reality.” 


■; ENA31ELLiNG IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Ut kedarnath chatterji 


u'T'NAMELLINO is the toister art-craft of the 
world, and eaamels of Jaipur in naipataoa 
before all others, aud are of matchless per- 
fection."* 


So wrote G. C. IL Birdwood (later. Sir 
George Birdwood) in 18S0. Today, althouRh 
like a whole host of other rndiaa art-crafts, 
it is almost extinct, enameUing can jet rank 
with the rery first in a world competition 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that this art attained a very high standard 
of perfection in this country and that, ontil 
rery recently, the methods of techniqae fol- 
lowed was very much Indian in naturo. 
Latterly western methods and materiaU bare 
been iotrodneed and, as is nsnal in this 
conotrj, tba master craftsmen not being 
taught to improve on their time-honoured 
methods in the light of modern science, the 
new-comers are wiping out the established 
hoQ«es. The traditional art and skill of the 
Indian enameller is thus peiishiog for ever, 
the cheap and shoddy extetmlnating the 
costly but the exqaisUe. This Is sot the place 
to describe this particular Indian art-craft in 
detail. Those interested may be referred to 
the following' -~ 

Jeypore Enamels’^By Lieut. Col. S. S. 
Jacob, R B. and Surgeon-JIajot T. H. 
Hendley.—W. Griggs, London, 1886. 

The Industrial Arts of India — G C. 11. 
Birdwood. 

Ihe Arts and Crafts of India and 
Ceylon. Anaoda Coomarasnamy. T. N. Boulis. 
London. And the rarions articles on jewellery 
and enamel that appeared from time to time 
in the Journal of Indian Art. 

It is proposed in this article to go into 
the history of this art with regaid to tbw 
qnestioQ as to how long it has been known 
ID India. 

Headley considers that it was probably 
introduced by the "Turanians” (Scythians) and 
gives the basis of his deduction as follows — 

“Labarte in hia Uand-hool. of ilie Arts of the 
Jliddie Ages, endeavours to prove that the art of 


^TJie Industrial Aits of India Bj 0. C. M. 
Birdwood, C. S. I, 31. 0. l^in) The above 
ciuotation is (be opening paragraph of the article 
on enamets. 


enamellirg, originated .in Phccaicia, and thenre 


and Indians in their turn, be thinks, acquired the 
art from the Perniaos He. however, mentions that 
Ilona PanUiier in his Uistoire de la Chine quotes 
a dneumeot, m which u is stated that a merchaot 
of Yoneebi or Scythia infrodured info China, in 
the reign of Thaiwonli fA D. 422 to 451) the art 
of maKiog gtasa of different cofours 

‘ Wo may therefore, justly conclude that ena- 
melling, which is only a branch of the art of 
vitnticaUoo, was known at an early period, if it 
did not onginate, id Scythia, the home of the Tura- 
nuoa. In the BouUk Museum, at Cairo, some of 
the jewels of the Queen Aahhetep (wife of Aahmes 
I. of the 18tn dynasty) who lived about B c. 1700, 
are ornamented with blue glass and a species of 
cloisonne eoamel. These facts seem to indicate a 
Turanian onsin of the art. and there are many 
poioia connected with its practice in India which 
would appear to copfiro the theory It is remsi- 
(.able that the best coameiiers lo Europe have been 
the Etmscao FloreniiDes, and in modern India the 
Sihlis. both, It IS thought of Turaniao descent "—T. 
B Uendley in the Journal of Indian Art. No 2 
(1683) article on “£Damel-31’sakan". 

Birdwood is of the same oplnioo, although 
he does not give aoy leasons beyond the 
following — 

“It is probably a Turanian art. It was intro- 
duced into China, according to the Chinese, by the 
Yeuechi. and was carried as early, if not earlier, 
into India— O. C M. Birdwood in The Industrial 
Arts of India" New Edition (IS80). I’agn icr, 
article on ' Enamels". 


Coomaraswamy fs content with saying — 
‘'EoameUiog Is essentially a Nurthern Indian 
art. and ID origin probably , not Indian at all’’. 
Anaoda Coomaraswamy m ' The Arts and Crafts 
sj Jwfta nw/ I3ydhw".- ji. JAp- 


Daden-Powel in Punjab Alanufacturcs 
gives it as his opinion that the art came from 
Kabul to tho Punjab. 

Apart from tho above, so far as I know, 
DO opinion has been given on the ancient 
history of this art in India. 

So far as is known today Rajah Man 
Singh’s staff of state is tho oldest piece of 
enamel in India, of which the history is 
known, dating back to the time of the Bm- 
peior Akbar. (Hendley, Jeypore Enamels) 

But it is stated that Rajah 3Iaa Singh 
brought hi% artisans from Lahore. (Hendley, 
JbuD. Therefore it is probable that ' the ait 
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bad been floaiishing tboto some time prior 
to that date. Even then, however, wo 
do not get mach beyond the post-Mahom- 
medan invasion period. And, there* 

•fore. Hendley’s theory about the Scythian 
period ifc, about tho 1st century of the 
Christian era) being tho time of introduction 
of this art seems to bo tho earliest date that 
the history of enamelling in India can lay 
claim to, and that, at the best, by a wide 
stretch of imagination. 

Philologically wo ato worse off. if any 
Uiicg. Tho common Indian term denoting 
enamelUng is "Minakari", a word of Persian 
origin, so I am told. Wo do not possess 
any word of distinct Sanakritic origin that 
can be said to mean enamel or the art of 
enamelling. 

Summed up, it seems as if India came 
to know of this art through tho agency of 
tho liluhammadan invaders or, at tho earliest, 
through that of the Scythians. 

Ilierofore, tho earliest date tliat could be 
ascribed to the beglnntnga of this art to 
India, in tho opinion of authorities on the 
subject, would be sometime durieg tho 6rst 
century d. D. 

Now let us go a little deeper into tho 
circumstantial evideoce on the matter, for 
Blrdwood and Hendley have theorised on 
assumptions based oa simitar evidence, and 
later writers havo either followed them, or 
been content with the expression of non* 
committal opinions. 

All who are familiar with the technical 
methods of enamelling know how closely that 
art is related to (bat of glass-making specially 
with its finer branches, such as ornamental 
glass-ware, imitation gems, decorated beads, 
etc. The following extract from tbs En- 
ajclopaedia Biiiannka is given for the 
information of such as are not 


Enamel (formerly ‘amel” derived (hrongh ihe 
Fr amail. esmal. esmail. from a Latin word 
smaltum. first found in a 9lh century life of Leo 
ly.). a term, strictly speaking, given to the hard 
vitreous compound, which js ‘'iused” npmi the 
surface of. metallic objects either for the purpose 
of decoration or utility. This compound is a forni 
of glass made of siltca. minium and potash -which 
IS stained bv the chem.ical combination of various 
raetaUio oxides whilst in a melted conditloo in the 
cmciblo . (Ency But. 11th ed. vol. IX P 36^ 
Article on Enamel). 


Needless to^ say that, although there are 
many kinds . of true enamel of which the 
js gi^en above 

(silica, rammm and potash) they all fall 


within tho dofioilioa of glass, in as much as 
tboy aro all composed of melallio silicates and 
borates, mutually dissolved, forming congealed 
solulioQS with all typical physical charactor- 
istici of substance termed amorphous vitreous 
bodies. 

Thorefore, cnaiuolUngmay bo taken to bo a 
highly specialised branch of glass-making now 
so developed as to form a sopacato industry. 

It is probably for tho reasons given above, 
that wo find that tho Iiistory of enamel is 
tied up with that of glass. In this way all 
countries or peoples who can claim an 
indigenous origin for the art of onamelliog 
can almost without exception, as far as is 
known till now. claim an equally ancient— 
usually moTO — history for their bnowledgo of 
of glass-making. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Romp, noao aro exceptions to the 
rule. 

Conversely, all countries and aat’oas that 
havo an ancient and long continued history 
of (ho art of glass-making cm also, almost 
without exception. lay claim to that of tbo 
art of eDameliing, in some form or othor, 

It is not possible here to quote chapter 
and vorse in support of (ho above statements, 
but those interested can verify the samo by 
looking up Perrot and Ciiipiez’s //is(ory of J 
Art in various ancient civilisations and 
similiat other treatisos. 

A comparison of tho histories of _ enamel 
and glass in various countries as given in 
monographs on the subjects, such as “glass’' 
bv Edward Dillon (Connoisseurs’ Library, 
Methuen) and CuDynghamo’s ‘Eoamel’ etc, 
will amply bear out my inference. 

Therefore, I think it would not be very 
illogical on my part to deduce from what has 
been said before, that all such nations as 
had attained a high standard of proficiency 
and skill in the art of glass-making were 
very likely to have discovered that of 
onamelling for themselves. I do not claim that 
such discovery would necessarily mean 
specialized knowledge or very skilled crafts- 
manship later on. But it would certainly 
indicate the knowledge of the rudiments of 
the craft. 

Now, as far as the glass industry is 
concerned, thero can be no doubt that it 
was known and practised in India for a 
long time prior to (he Scythian incursions. , 
M references can be gol from reputed ^ 
f works,, irthasastra, 

Tho extent of the progress made can 
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be from the fact that Pliny records 

that irnitation precious ■atones nera made 
in fniiia in his time. (Pliny xzxvii, 30) 
It aroold, therefore, seem quite prohahle fhat 
Indian glass craftsmen of those days possessed 
sufficient technical knowledge to enable 
them to discorer and work out the rudi- 
raents of enamelling. 

So far for assumption Noir to taro to 
facts, that is, to the question as to whether 
there is any tangible proof that they did 
know anything about enamelling in those 
days. 

Books on the snbject of scientific and 
technical knowledge in Ancient India do 
not give any reference to this snbjeot Neither 
do translations of Arthasastra. etc. Lexico* 
graphers hare no word of which the meaning 
can be doSnitely said to be enamelling 

Haring failed in this search I decided to 
examine the various processes, etc, described 
in the Aitbasastra in the chapters on “The 
duties of Superintendent of gold in the 
goldsmith’s ofSco” and ‘The duties of the 
state goldsmith is the high road”, to see 
if any process similar to that of enainelliog 
are described therein. 

In the course oC the search I came 
across the following passages in 
Chapter. 

ftn gft> in fSr f< 3 =r?i iRv*t ai 

SRlirf^ I fVg'fe i mftirpnt 

^ ^ I ff«f 

I 

Bhattaswami's commentary on these 
passages is as follows: — 

cr% unsftt ^ ir-z^nt- 

><TW5t ^’3^^ 

i ijiWpnc aqlftfu 

fpfOTgf^nrgiifVTiTlRn'i ?i?: uiiih 

g'tft’TFTTl ( ) ^ ^ aWWflU- 

g??5r gTO'o i 

815“ 8 
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Shamsatry {Kant. Arlhrisaslra, second edition, 
Hysore) tiamUtes the above ns follows, 

“In a compact aod hollow piece ( Ghana 
pHthtre tUpei small oarticles of go'd-hke mad 
(Nurar/ix nunvalukah) or bit ot vermiiioa 
(AM9wt(ii‘i-Li/i;:aM are so heated as to mike them 
fir<n'y ailnere inside, Sven in a oomoiic piece 
IdrdhntaM/MU rn.p«). the wax-lite mud of (jiodhira 
mixed with the particles ot gold-like saod is so 
heited as to adhere to the piece. These liio 
kinds of iiijpnntjes are got rid of by hammering 
the pieces when red-hot 

la aa ornament or a coin (Sipari-bhafie va 
rUpe) ealt mixed with hard sand iK' ^niarkara) 
18 so heated m flame as to male it firmly adhere 
to (the ornament or coiot This (salt and sand), 
can be got nd of by boiling {Kialkma.'’) 

A foot-note gives the meaning of 
KtTilfiana as boiling in the acid of the 
lujube fruit The translation is inaccurate 
IQ my opioioo. the learned translator beiog 
probably hampered through want of technical 
itoomledge of the subject matter A para- 
phrase 10 the light of the commentary is 
given betovT 

"fo massive and hollow (scooped out in 
places!') crnameots {such asm hollow bangles 
— comm), 'earth-gold” sand (or powder) and 
tho regulns of cinnabar ore, subjected to 
beat, firmly adhere fnside Ou compact 
solid oroamenU. sand mixture with lead 
paste mioium paste ’) subjected 

to beat Will firmly adhere For thosA 
buroiog (nTir=;rc:- comm) and hamaier- 
iog is porificatioa On crnameots like solid 
bracelets, a mixture of a salt-like substance 
( vi^nRih*|- coium-natron ?) and sand from 
soft stones, when raised to an incandescent 
beat ( v?qs}i=?en3iiT — comm) firmly adhere. 
For tbia kind, prolongedboiling in a deoon- 
lion of acid jujube fruits — and decomposi- 
tion thereby ( comia )— is purifica- 

tion." 

Therefore the translation should be as 
follows . — 

"Id the case of massive hollow oinaments 
a mixture of ‘earth-gold' powder and cinnabar 
reguius firmly adheres inside the hollow, 
j| snbjccted to heah A (particular) sand 
mixiare, together with a leaden paste, firmly 
adheres to compact and massive otnameots, 
when snbjected to heat. 'The purification 
(i.e, separation of the adherent impurities) 
is such cases consists of burning and then 
hammering. On ornaments like (jewel sot ?) 
bracelets, a mixture of salts and soh land- 
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\ Literally, Cinnabar regulos. It 
wonld be a bitaminona residae with the 
ganRue, containing decomposed pyrites ahd 
alkali from wood ash nsed in the smeltiDg 
(Aithasastra, Ch XU Conducting mining opef& 
lions and manufacture), otit may* be a mixtUfQ 
of ferrous salts, alnm, borax, salt, etc, used Id 
‘ killiny mercury (Hindu Chemlsty-P. C. Roy- 
Vol T. p, 40). together with the quartz nod 
pyrites of the gaogae. 

Shamsastry translates Ibis as 
“the wax-like mud of Qandhara”. The Comojeo- 
tator guesRft'PfR: which Jayaswal and Banerji- 
Sastri consider to be Now a certain 


(b) “Sand mixture” and leaden paste, 
probably containing the gaogue of galena 
ore as well. This is an ideal enamel 
ture. If Jaiu-Qandhar be impure Silajatu, 
even then the mixture is eminently 
vltrifiable. 

U) “Lavana Pratita” (may be natron 
or any other basic salt) and sand from soft 
sandstone (containing Silica together with 
alumina, lime and other alkahs from 
decomposed felspar). This also is a very 
common vitridable mixture. 

2- The process of application. In every 
case the application is made to adhere by 
heat. Shamsastry uses the following words— 
“so healed as to make them firmly adhere” 
and “so heated in Hamo as to mate _ it 
trnnW attiUMs.” 

to ''Jeypore Enamels”, in describing the 
process of enamelling, says : 

■‘The colours are placed in depressions hollowed 
out of the metal to receive them and 'ore made to 
adhere by fire," 

It is, therefore, evident that the process 
is that of firing enamels and vitreous 
glazes. Specially in tbo third kind of 
application tbo term used is TJlkaya which 
means firing to a tremendous (literally 
meteoric-incandescent) beat This precludes 
any other process excepting true enamelling, 
as that temperaturo would ignite and destroy 
molten adhesives like pitch, wax, lao, etc. 

3. Tbo puriBcation of the coated orna- 
ments. 

There oro two processes given. Firstly 
by burning andthon hammering. Shamsbastry 


variety of lead oro is still known as Sufma °y burning andthon hammering, bhamshastry 
Kandahari (ia. of Gandhar) in PaOJab bos translated this as. ‘impuiities are got lid 
(Baden-Powell, Ecoa, Prod, of the PnoJab, of by hammering the pieces when red hot” 

.. ' Trn.v..ncv:v... — v,:i« 4 U_1 f: _ ._i 


p. 103). 

Further, the sobstanco known as Sila- 
jatu in tho Indian markets is a basic 
mixturo of Snlphatcs, Carbonates, oto> of 
Aluminium, Iron, etc., with Silica, lime, etc, 
as impurilicj. In view of tbo commentary, 
probably Jatugandhar means some decom- 
posed lead oro. 

Now for llio reasons for considcriog 
these processes as being ccamcUing. 

1. 'Xho ingredients of Iho applications. 

(a) “Earth Gold” sand and cinpabar 
regulus. It is a vitrifiablo mixture of sand. 
inctBllio salts (from pyrites and tho legulus) 
and alkalis from tbo sbalo, Iho wood asb and 


Hammering while red hot (i.e, when the 
metal is in a malleable state) would do the 
teverso, that is, o good part of tho 
impurities would be driven into and 
intimately mixed with tho precious metal. 
But if the article bo burnt, then tho 
vitreous coat would bo loosened, and rapid 
cooling would further enhanco the action, 
duo to tho difference in tho coefficients 
01 expansion and contraction between 
gold ^ and tho vitreous coak Further 
purning without annealing would render 
the enamel coat highly brittle duo to 
All these would mean 
coat would 


Iho rcgulus. This view is madomoro probable Hy olf into bits on hamraerine 
»n view o! tho directions given for iU _ This very process, therefore is nn imti/'A 
fetelr Peritying processes Boo of the vitreons nature of tho applicaUon, 

^ second process, that is “Kvathano,” is 
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still in tag in Rajputana. Tbo cQ&mellers 
even DotT ose a dip mado by tho decoction 
of acid froits, mainly jojabe. fJi-ypore 
Enamels — Jacob and Ileodley. P. 4.) Tha 
eoamelted articio is given a aboit dip in tbo 
acid solotioo, nhich decomposes the rongh 
top layer, leavtog an even sutface ander- 
Death. 

To sam ap, altboagh there may be some 
donbts abont the drat tno processes, tbo 
third ooe in nbich a mixture o( salts nith 
sand, alumioa, alkalis, cIcm are made to 
adhere on to a metallic surface by firing 
to a terrific beat, cauout bo aaything but 
eoamelliog. as the idcutical process is still 
in use to-day in the art of eoamelliog 
Furtber, if any other evidence ncro necess- 
ary, the use of the acid fruit decoction (still 
practised in India by enameilers) places it 
beyond doubt. 

Then comes the question of the term 
used to denote enamelling. The present- 
day name in Upper India is Mina or 
MinaKari, a term derived from PmisD 
sources, accordiug to philologists. Tbero is 
DO recognised Sanskrit rvord to deoote the 
process of enamelling. 

Iq the fourteenth chapter of (he Artbs' 
sastrs (‘The duties of the State Goldsmith 
on the High Road”) rre find the folloniog 
processes given as being those of a Gold* 
Smith’s ctaft 

The processes are Ghana, GAana snsira 
Samyuhyo. AiaUpya. Samghalya and 
Vaaitaham Of these Aialcpya has been 
translated by Shamsastry as being amaJ- 
gamatioB. Bat tho word amalgam means a 
roercnrial alloy, that is. a metallic roiitore 
of mercury with some other metal. There- 
fore amalgamation would mean the use of 
mercory. This is indicated in the VasUolam 
process by the commentator, who explains 


Aialepyam by ■“Tanupalra Yojamm," i.o, 
tha adding or joining of fine leaves (or 
fiowers^ The current meaning of Aialrpya 
is an application of some noctuons substance. 
Kow wo have seen that tho vitreous coat 
of enamel was applied 'in the form of 
“Pan/us”, which means a fine mud or pasta 
Therefore tho process of Aia^epya might 
hare derived its name from tho application 
of this mnd. 

Again, tho commentator says "Tann patra 
Yojamm" *Tann'' means, fine, delicate, etc. 
and hasiho derived meaning of beanty (as 
in the case of women). So if "JaHu pa/ra” 
means fine, delicate (beautifalfiL}wers> coamell- 
iog wooJd again bo lodjcated, specially as all 
otW methods of adding tlowers or leaves 
to tho ornament aro separately named, such 
as ioioiog (Savnjnhya) soldering (Sainglialya) 
colooriog and gilding lVasila!,a>n\ etc. 

Therefore, Aialepya probably means ena- 
melling Finally, to come to visual roprcseotation. 
The Ajanta paintings show a great number 
of oroaments which have beautifully shaped 
greeo, blue and red stones of huge dimen* 
sjoos If this green or red stones were 
really precious stones, then it must be said 
that emeralds and rubies of unheard of huge 
Size were quite coromon then, and that 
lapidaries of those days were able to beauti- 
folly shape and cut the same in a manner 
that would be considered almost 
impossibia even today. But we see 
rough-cut precious stones la tho diadem 
of the Queen in the dressing scene, 
and in plenty of other places. This would 
mean that the lapidary’s art was not so veiy 
advanced then. 

The problem would be solved by assuming 
that those blue, green and red portions indicate 
eoamelliQg and not precious stones. 


K. ItANGA ItAO 

By B, SUBBU KW3HNA1YA 


R AI Saheb K. Ranga Rao, the pioneer firms and as such he was highly respected 
social reformer m tbo West Coast of by his employers for his simplicity, piety, 
tho Bladras Presidency, was bom on booosty and devotioa to work. Mr. liaoga 
the 29th day of Jane, 1859, in Mangalore Rao was brought np in a strictly orthodo-x 
in a poor and highly respected orthodox way and he had the advantago of bearing the 
Saraswat Brahmin family. His father Karoayana and the Bbakta-Vijayam read to 
Devappayya was a clerk in one of the local him la bis own honse, which helped him to a 
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very great extent in imbibiDg the spirit of 
Bhalii early in life. As was usnally the case 
wilh the orthodox Hindus of those days, 
Mr. Racga Rao was married when be was 
Quite young. But it is remarkable how this 
young boy, brought up under orthodox 
iifluences, could cultivate a taste for the 
spiritual worship of one God and began to 
attprd the prayer meetings of the local 
Upasana S«niaj which subseqaently developed 
into a full-fledgfd Brahmo SamHj under the 
zealous leadership of tbe late Mr. U. 
Ragtiunadhiah, who became later on his 
relative and for whom he had profound 
respect, and, in fact, he was his guide, fiiend 
and philosopher all through his life until 
the latter gentleman passed a«ay in ltt2l. 

On acconnt of his poor circumstances he 
had to study privately under very trying 
and pitiable conditions and pass tbe 
Matriculation examination. As lie bad (o 
shoulder the responsibility of maintaioiog a 
big family, be bad to give up the idea of 
fuitber continuing bis course for the 
University degree. Mr. Ranga Rao bad to 
woik as a copyist, drawing a daily wages 
(f li'/a annas and afterwards as a teacher 
getting only Rs 0 a month to start with, 
before ho bad passed the pleadership examlna* 
(ion in 188o and taken to the practice of 
law, ^Ir. Rarga Rao ttied to improve bis 
worldly prospects by passing (be Law 
Examiralion of the Bombay University and 
wjili this fcd JD view, even reoiittcd Ibo 
examination fees and was prepaiing to go 
to Bvmhay to sit for the examination But 
lud's plans for him were otherwise and ho 
was not destined to go to Bombay and 
appear at tho Examination Hall, on account 
of the sickness of two of his sons in the 
family at the samo timo. "God’s ways are 
not ours” and when IIo wanted our hero 
to excel in tho field of philanthropy and 
be a benefactor to tho down*tioddeu classes, 
how ctuld it be possible for a poor and 
htlpless ro.m liko our friend to work 
against His will ' 

Ho was practically tho first in his com* 
iimnity to give higher education to his 
giowD-up daughters. .It a timo when there 
was no special collego for girls, ilr. Bangs 
Kao nsid to send his daughters to tbe local 
College, to study along with 
even at the risk of being jeered 


tho boys, 
by his 


tion, which, be it said to their credit, they bore 
patiently and courageously, with the result 
that they happened to be the exemplars to 
their sisters of their own coiuniunity 
in tho matter of prosecuting higher studies 
under great obstacles Mr. Kongo Rao, Rke 
a true hero, braved all these persecutious and 
had the satisfaction of seeing all bis three 
daughters highly educated and accomplished. 
Mrs Radhabai Suhba Koyan. tho talented wife 
of Hao’ble Dr R. Subha Uayan, the chief 
minuter to the Government of Madras, is not 
only a graduate of tho JIadras University 
but also enjoys the unique distinction of 
being elected for tho first time, among ladies, 
as a member of the Syndicate of that august 
body. Her younger sister, Miss Shanta Bai 
passed her M A. examination with honors 
and was subsequently appointed as a Professor 
in the Queen Mary’s CoUego. She recently 
returned from England where she had been 
to prosecute higher studies on study leave. 
She is aI.<:o a m^^mberof tho AcadeinicCouncil 
of tbe Madras University. Tbe eldestdaugbter, 
Mrs. L'ihlabai Suhha Rao, though not a 
graduate, is a highly cultured lady taking 
interest in all movoments that are calculated 
to advance tho cause of her own sex, besides 
being a first nominated Lady CounciUot of 
the Mangalore Municipality. 

Mr. Ranga Rao interested himself in the 
matter of marriago reform. His three 
daughters weio kept unmarried even after 
they had attained their nubile age, which was 
quite contrary to tho custom even among 
the present-day orthodox Brahmins. Besides 
ho had given his second daughter to a non- 
Brahmin, an act which is not contemplated 
even by the present-day Souln Indian social 
reformers of tho advanced type, as they 
coasider that this step is loo radical a move 
for any sina man to undertako, under tho 
prevaiJiDg social conditions in Southern 
India. This was ono of the most notable 
intcr-casto marriages that hod taken place 
in tho Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Kanga Rao was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the re-marriage of widows 
himself actively helping in bringing about 
a number of such marriages, in his life- 
time. some of them being within his own 
faniity circlo and himself acting as the 
minister or acharya in many such funclions. 
wtely, he stalled a branch of tho Vidhava 


PUI lo much trouble end petty pcrseco- death. 


until his 
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He was wiiJclj Uown Jbroupbout tho 
country as a foremost wortec m isoutliero 
India to ameliorate tho condition of Iho 
Deprc'sed CJasse?. for doing wl jch ho 
eren gate up his practice and solely devot- 
ed him«tlf to the service of Iho 
dowD-trcdJcn classes. wfioso condition 

In tho 5{alahar coast is ino<t uii^crahle. 
He beard in the year 1*^97. with gieat j.»y 
from one of his cJionlP, that a Paochama 
boy had parsed (he Primary Schmit exami- 
nation. lie got fuither infotualioo about 
him and finally secured him as a teacher 
in the school which was opened by him in 
the same year. Practically ho was tho 
hist man, in the whole Madras Presidoncv 
probably with the exieplion of thebniihein 
India Urahnio Samsj at Madras, 
Theosophies) Sncifly at Adyar and a 

number of Christian roi'Sionaries. to 

conceive the idea of trying to uplift these 
"antoochablcs" but who are really "onsppro 
aehabics. noshadowables and unsecahtes’. in 
the words of tho lato 8ir Naruvan Chanda- 
varkar of Uombay It was a (rcmendously 
uphill task to collect tho boys of these 
clasicp, who t ad no settled habitations, just 
as «e And in other parts of tho country 
These unfortunate people are hums*) beiogs 
ooly in name. Otherwise they ore treated 
even worse than dogs and pigs In fact, (hey 
rrere actually called by such names as pig’s 
tail, dog’s nose, Ac, and they were not 
allowed to he given the names of Utma.Kii&hna, 
Ac, whfch was (he exclusive ptivdege of the 
so-called higher classes Onco tho teacher 
in the service of Mr. Ranga Kao was 
brutally beaten by tho arrogant casfo people 
for Dsiog tho umbrella which was presented 
to him by Mr. Ranga Rao, so that be might 
protect himself from tho heavy rams, which 
genorajjy conthues lo these parts conliDDon*- 
ly for three months Since Mr Ranga Kao 
started his s..hool. various persons and 
bodies have sprung up Ihrooghout the region 
as the benefactors of these classes, hot 
doing precious lillle, besides advcitising 

themselves. Iberefore, it is no wonder, Mr. 
Raoga Hao’s school, which was kept 

up steadily and continnously as an 
independent Institution /or ten years, became'' 
a nneJeus of a branch of the AU-Iudia 
Depiessed Classes Mission at JUngaJore on 
tho soggestion of Mr. V. K. Sbindo of Bombay, 
its General Secretary. Mr. Ranga Rao hud to 
btrugglo very baid for raising tho necessary 
funds to equip the institatiou with fuods and 


at times be Used to feel oieata) agony at tba 
nicagte support ho had received from tho 
educated people, who wero very eloquent 
with their sympathy on public pialforms, but 
very clo^c-hsted m the matter of giving 
money Onco he even remaiLcd to Iho 
present writer that hapliazaid elTutts at im- 
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proving tho Panchamas by the various 
indigenous bodies by merely starting ill- 
e^uipped primary schools would only result 
in indirectly strengthening the work of the 
Christian Missionary, u those who tasted 
tho benefits of education would not Temaia 
contented with what they got but would like 
to continue further and aspire after better a 
life, which they could haro ocly by joining 
the Christian Missions. Especially, in tho 
Malabar coast where the Basel Orrman 
Missionaries have been doing wonderful work 
with the aid of then Industrial Settlements, 
and Woik-sbop?, these lower classes were 
the foremost to tako advantage of those 
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i.stituUons by joining the Christian fold aed 
at the same time iinding work in those 
institutions Again, this method of work 
must liaTf suggested to Mr. 
idm .,f starting a Weaving and 
DriMilment in bis ^Nssion as a branch of 
; aoielioiative activities, 

'o eloped into a very useful work-shop. 

,P the pnblic place orders for supply 

. ■nrniture, &c, on reasonable rates. ^ 

Mr Ranga Rao was the first man in India 
! 0 conceived the idea of a colony for these 
/(•pressed Classes and he had succeeded in 
^t(.rtiDg seven colonies, o! which foo 
^Tere situated within two miles from Mangalore, 
having obtained free gift of land from the 
(.overnment. This kind of work has since 
been recognised by the Government, as. being 
one of the effective methods of improving the 
condition of the Depressed Classes In fact, 
tho Labonr Department has been starling 
colonies for these people wberovet possible 
and tho Government is willing to enconnige 
the public bodies who are willing to uoder- 
tako similar work in behalf of tho Depressed 
Classes. Mr. Ranga Kao was again the first 
man who conceived the idea of starting a 
Boarding House for the children of the 
Depressed Classes, he having first felt the 
diflieulty of securing the continued atlendanco 
of tho boys in his school, as they had to 
como from long distances. So ho started the 
idea of feeding them dating the roid-day, 
to begin irilb, and later on he provided a 
regular Boarding Honso for tho deserving 
boys as an annexe to bis school. There arc 
new about 28 boys for whom tho Oovernment 
pays a monthly grant of Rs. 170. From tho 
latest published repoit of tho Mission, which 
is now conducted by tho Servants of India 
Society, with tho assistanco of a local com- 
mittcc.of which among others, Uio Trustees of 
tho ilangaloro Brahmo Sama) are tho lifo 
members of tho mission, wo find that tho 
mission has a pennaoent endowment of the 
value of Rs. b050 and tho icceipU during 
the year wero Us. S791-13-11 and cxpcnditaro 
Hs. b71l-0-U. Tho Mission maintains, besides 
ono ••ighcr elementary school, a Boarding 
Uouic. an Industrial Institnlion and $e\co 
cclouics, besides giving Medical Relief to 
the people and encouraging higher education 
among the boys by giving them scbolarsbips. 

IheiQ ik a co-operatlvo credit society also 
atlkchcd to tho mission. Aa if to giro a 
tioul.iDs touch to his litclong work among 
the Deptesaed Classes, ho specifically 


mentioned ; 
should 


, his Tvill that his y 

touched and carried by too 
Panchamas, which of coarse ™ 
tha courtesy cf ins bereaved a sincere 

Depressed Classes have verily lost 
friend, well-wisher and ‘S 

cornmnnity, by the death of M''- 7“ 

and tho Mangalore Depressed f 

stands as a living monument to his sell 
sacrificing labours m tha cau.e of 

amelioration of ,<>>8 Depressed Classes. I 

there are only hall a dozen good Centres or 

activity among the Depressed classes managed 
by indigenous agencies and supported by 
the public, certainly Mr, Banga ^ “issicn 
deserves to be counted as one, and it occupies 
verv easily a promineut place among them. 

T have already incidentaly mentioned his 
eonneclion with tho Mangalore Brahmo Sama). 
He was its minister, secretary and later on 
iU President and continued to take all 
through his lifo a living interest in its work 
not only at Mangalore but ‘'•ronghout India 
and was aniious to propagate its principles 
in on efrective manner. Ho , was “ 

those lew earoest-ininded '“S'’? ^1“'’,?° 
Samoi who wanted to see that it is belter 
organised and its work more enlhusiastioally 
carried on by a band of well-trained and 
oapohlo missionaries. With this 

view, ho submitted a soheme oi mission 

organisation to tho Calcnlta Sadharan Brahmo 
Satooi, which it is hoped will bo taken up 
by its leodora tor their consideration and 
some thing will ho dono in connection with 
the centenary celebrations. _ 

Tho Govornment of Madras recognised 

bis services in connection with his work 
among tho Depressed Classes and dubbed 

him with a title of Rai Saheb. Religion had 
been tho main sourco of inspiration in his 
life, ns it has been tho caso with many a 
social and philanthropic worker in all parts 
of tho world. Ho was a regular worshipper 
and ho had a hankering for tho realization of 
higher spiritual truths. Ho entered, a fow 
months before his death, tho order of 
Saonyasins and assumed tho namo of Swamt 
Iswarauanda. Quito in an unexpected way, 
ho passed away on tho 30lh January, 1928. 
Mangaloro has lost in him a g cod and 
worthy citizen, the Brahmo Somaj, a good 
worker, andmotiicrlcdia, anoblo son and tho 
Depressed Classes, their only hope and main- 
stay on earth, so far as tho AVest Coast of 
Madras is concerned. May Gcd grant him 

pGBCO ' 



it not meant for 

liMtnt nf rmfwx and nntiffA 


nlicumg, u. . atcma to Uie kindnut of our nurnerout 

u Tw» »-«-'« i-jr the oinna of luA rij^Hed to be good e>iough always to he 

contributor*, ice art Oen^Ug.rto entunsm of review* and Mtice* 

S'tf /....< 0/ /it. hunted u^ords.-EdUor, 

The Uodem Jlctine. ) 


Indian Name for ilonnt Erereat 
la the October number ol the ifodern 
ilr. Satya Bhusan Sen has ai^rea 
auDport of the apmmn tbal 

known to “.“jie^barA o IM'* baa 

Hia reajons are (U that the aarT.y Hermann 
defioitely prored *bat the Everest, and 

SchUgiDt-weil MW wM no Uoyal Ucographical 

does not aay wheo and Horv^ of 

ii howeTeflocomprehen^blo how 

India could told wm Uaon- 

was looking at wWch he yS w*"* ^ j ^ 

Sankar. Oa the other hand what i^ oeyin 

IS that with the njateriaU turn . Oetinan 

position P*,,^bis with the position of tbo 
maps, and U ^‘“Svpfest. the theory of the 
Survey of IndiaS hverest lu^^ Cntuh^ people 
comparatively .‘'the** ci wit of the dij- 

who must approprmte the ^ ^ for their 

covery of this s”,hTt 1h^^ 8®®“ 

Oovemmeut and its o(n^^ neichbourinc peak for 

by SchlaBint-weit “d ,its ne.g^wnrmK 

which the Hindus ^d a name 
while the luKbest ewble the future 

named by th®m-probabIy ite dis- 

conctnerore ‘Va ^isfacfion of < 8 bemg 

covery and to nave luo »• . pjjun 

called liy a Hntish name. A^ar jjeutity of 

inference to be Ir and Lvercst, 

the posiuons o' appcal to most ^people, 
the theory ,canuo. ‘^h^mse’.I exludes the 

I also find ‘ba^Mr. Sen mrase.^^^, 

Nepalese from the charw oi k 

aniTit IS no one 8 wse tUM t y ^ 

other than Oann-Sankarior^^^^ 

the second reawm if jj, goeb a matter, 

Oeoizraphi^ ^,P?®^^nchailengable decree, there is 
has the effect of an uacnaiienH « us^ 

an end of the matte .ana society means, to 

, less. Otherwise ^o ‘af name, their opinira 

’ say that Everest had n jy jg concerned with 
,8 of Utile value. The bwietv ^ 

the cxistwce and position jjj^, 

g^UlS'othorrknew ol it and had a name for 


It The formerly little known hil villaga of 
• Kalon” or ‘ Kalapihar" in the District of Oarhwal 
ir I*) is now the well-known cantonment called 
•Linsdownc" 1 do not speak that any transaction 
of the floral Oeosiaphiul Society wll shew that 
this pl^ ever bad a Hindu name The chief work 
of the society IS to record the discoveries and nomen- 
r latures of which it receives reports, mostly from 
Ita nationals. It docs not matter for geographical 
pnrS wLt a K IS called. But it is palural 
For tho Society to have a 7(6^8/®““!°' ‘be Mina 
inveo to It by Its own Oovernmeot nr by “8 
StmtflmeoT'So far as the, Society allozM that 
19 another peak, why is not such 
an important peak which is often iniied up with 
H9 fi^nsDciBhbour shown on British maps, and 
i^Sr that onginally a mistake some how 
^nt nto the geographical literaturo of Germany, 
likely that people with each a high reputa ion 
for caralumcss and accuracy in their intelloctnri 
inhere of activity as the Germans have, will allow 
t?e misSke to continue for nearly three quarters 
of a century In my previous letter I have already 
pointed out the strong similanly between Hauri- 
Sankar ” and the Tibetan name of .Everest iJo-mo- 
SSur). And is not Everest practicHty.a double- 
peak. for which the double name Gaun-Sankar is 

“ Th^fdtsh^aiithor.tics consisting of an explorer, 
a writer who « familiar with Nepal, geographp 
and educationalists, whom I oded la my last letter 
are obviously not possessed by aoti-British and 
Pro-Indian perversity that they identify Qaun- 
Swkar of the Hindus with Everest of .the Survey 
ol India. Tho identity of the two is now so 
extensively recognired that there are not many 
oualiHed persons who dispute it. But racial bias 
ev« in such matters, is hard to die. aud it does 
iotluence some British people who dispute it 

hope Hr. Sen will .be satisfied that the weight 
of evidence is strongly m favour of Everest having 
been known by the Hindus, and of its having 

called Oaur-Sankar by them. But if he is 

Sill not satisfied there is a simple solution. I 
would suggest his disregarding the opinion, of a 
body of men Bitting in London, and of going to 
^3 in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu from 
where Everest la visible, and asking the villagers 
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ttol!^vba^tW caUit, andl expect that lie tt.ll 

''’“rhe“mitCT'hae no claim to competen»v for 
/iMlinir with such qupslious aU'l tho value o{ the 
deal DK cnDDorung depecd^ cafrelv on the 
on wteK ll' based. thanVs ol the TOidera 
liciiao. includiuiz the %yntpr, la ^dne to 
A r &n or hiioBoic tbo Promooo™- 

li is Slorranate that it is loremoors flme jebo 
take interest m such quesUons and try to mve..tj' 
gate them, wo remaining indiderent.^ ^ 


Indian Leaders and International Contacts 

To your notes in tho. Modern lieTiew tor Auitast. 
lOos under the headiD® Indiana Leadere and 

“ srin^ ”'^uS?e’ 

?eaffia Should not leave India at this critical time 


tjarticularlv in view of the _fact ^ 
inisUt be moved m the Lcsislative fg 

its autumn session for electing a com nittee JO 
help tho Simon Commission. p.indhii 

viasnotalk from any. duarter that tho Undj Ji 
was to lie elected President of this years Consro^. 
But he dp.Ured that if the wol”'cal condition 
demanded his presence. . ho would not .leave inaia. 
But still you suggest m tlip aforesaid *hat 
the Panditji resigned hi3 odice . because he 
most hkely to be elected to prevido over the next 
ses'.ion of the Indian National Congress \o« are 
perfectly entitled to think that some Kentleman 
other than tho Panditji should preside over this 
years congress, but 1 think you do the Pandiij 
great injustice by saying what you did m tue 
note alwve mentioned. , , ,, n •*:«i. 

Further is not the meeting, of the Uritisii 
Empire Parliamentary union going to be held 
some time in September ? and is it not possible 
for the Panditji to come back in time to preside 
over the congress after attending the meeting ot 
the Parliamentary union ? Then why this as- 
cribing of motives especially from one wlio is 
regarded as an impartial journalist ? 

SUDUAMOy PgAMANlli 


THE MEANING OF “NIRVANA” 

Bt NANDi I.AL SINIlA.u p. i,. 


T UE words “Suiiya” and Nirvana of Bud- 
dhism caused not a Utile confusion in 
the minds of tho earlier Keneratioii of 
western students of Eastern Philosophy. 
Naturally they failed, with the scanty 
material at their disposal, to grasp the spirit 
nnd tho postulates of tho teachings of tho 
Buddha, and were easily misled by the 
metaphorical language in which some of Iho 
lii.;hr‘-t concepts of InUi.'io thought are usually 
cIoUimI. It is to bo noted that tho Buddha 
'miiHdf refU'Cd to bo drawn into any 
di-coiubo on tho nature of "Nirrana." No 
wonder, 'Western scholars put too literal a 
construction on the word, and interpreted 
it to mean “extinction” or “annihilalion.** 
So Ih it ‘Nirvana”, which is really equivalent 
to cnunciption came to bo rcgaided as tho 
extinction of the soul like tho llickcring out 
of a lamp. IhU is tho view of tho matter 
which was taken by Oldenberg and Childers, 
among others. Even Dr. Uhys Davids was 
at 01U5 tirao ol the opinion that “Buddbism 
does nut acknowledge tho existcnco of a soul 


as a Uiiog distinct frora the parts and powers 
of man which are dissolved at death, and 
the Nirvana of BudJdhisni is simplv Exlinc- 
lioo” lEiiaj Nmth Kd, 1876, p. 431). 

Further researclios, however, enabled him to 
realise Ins mistake and to correct it; and 
accordingly to vol. iv of tho eleventh 
edition U910) of tho Enctjclopicdia Dritannica, 
which, with tho addition of a few supple- 
iiicntary volumes, has been sold successively 
as its lith and 13th editions, ho has contri- 
buted a very excellent account of Biidilhism, 
whero "Nirvana" is no longer a mere nega- 
tion. but a negation of the causer uf human 
imperfection, nnd is, in other words, fullness 
and serontity of soul. IIo has written 
therein: — 

‘”ro have realirpil Uie Truths, and traversed the 
I*«Uh; to have broken the Bonds, tint an end to 
the iDfoxioalinos. and got rid of ihe Hindranpcs is 
to have att.ainfd tho Iho Fniit. as it is 

calliHl. of Arnh.a’sh'p Ono m’ght fill r-oluinns 
with .the praisps. iii«ny of them among the must 
beautiful in ivi pnptrv and nrosi*. lavished 

on this condition of mind, tho state of tho man 
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made perfect according to liia Uaddhist faith. 
Many are tbo pet n<irai»», Ibe poetic mthets, 
wstoRfcl apoa it— th" barbfiur cf n>/nK», (he cool 
caTe. the i»Und amidit the llnod’*, the p’ace of 
hliss, fmaodiiaiioD. lit«iatioa. safety, the »npiem*, 
the tnD&ceodeDt. the nnereated. the tranauil. the 
home of peaie, the calm, the ecif of soffenog. the 
tuediciDC lor all eviL the noitiaLeQ, (he ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the impen*tabte, the atudiog (he 
faitber rhore, ihe nnendiug the Wisi of effurt. 
the fiuprpnie joy, the icrtTal^te, the detachmeal. 
the holy city, aod many others. Pvrhaps the 
most irtqaeiit m the Uoildhiot text is Arahatship. 
'■he state of him who i<> worthy and the 
one exi.lQMvely used m Europe is Nirvana, 
the “dying oui": (hat is, the dyiog out ta ibd 
heart of the hell fite of the three cardinal sins— 
seoauality. ill<witl and s'uptdity. 

“The choice of this term by European writers, 
a rboice mad^ Jong before any of tbo Uuddbist 
canonical texts had been published nr translated, 
has had a most anfottunalQ rci^ult. Those wnters 
did not share, could not be expected to share, the 
exolerant optimima of the early Uuddbists 
themselves giving np this warfd as hopeless, and 
looking tor Mlvaiion in tno next, they naturally 
thought tbo lluJdbiaLs miist do the same, and in 
the atHence of any aniheoiie «cnpiures to correct 
the mistake, they uterpreted Nirvana, m terms of 
their own beliel. as a sUte to be reached after 
death. As such they soppnaed the “dying out” 
must mean the dying out of a ’soni”: and endless 
were the dtscUiSioDs as to wheiher this meant 
eieraai trance, or atisolnte aambilation. of the 
“soul”. It IS cow thirty years since tbo right 
interpretation, fouoderl on the canonical texts, has 
been gtveo. bnl outside the raoki of Pali scholars 
the old blonder is still often repeated. It should 
be added tbet (he belief to saleatica in (his world 
in this life, has appealed so strooely to Indian 
sympathies that from the time of ihenso of 
linddhuin down to the present day it has been 
arlopred as a part of general Indian belief, and 
JiramnuAu'. aalvation dunog this life, has berame 
a comiuunplaca in the religious lanauago of India. 
(Eoovclopaedia ffritaonica, IKh EdiCioa VoL ir. 
P. 74 

Lord Haldane, in his articfo in fho 
Hilbert Journal for July, 1928, has also 
Ult DO TOUCH for any aiisconception on Ihe 
subject. Says be: "The soul iu which the 
desire for evil nad become extinguished bad 
conquered e»il, and was free from all 
inteilerence with its peace. Of evil it was 
void, and tranquillity had entered in. The 
‘void’ thus became the description of holiness. 
Tho Boal truth is attained m the primal 
Unity, in which all distinctions, even of iiidi- 
Tidual persons, disappear. The individusl 
self in human experience is not a final 
reality. I* tends to vanish. This vsnisbing 
is the object to bo aimed at. When 
if is atlained, tbo cootentlesa ’N)rv»ra’ 
of Buddhism comes.” And, again : — ^"Ood 
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is not separate from man but immanent 
in ffae self, and yet abioJute. The tvorfd 
cootemplated by mind is the creation of 
mind, as in the great modern systems of 
idealism in the West Immortality does Dot 
mean a continuation of the individuul self 
in spaed and time It signifies eternal life, 
which, once attained, reduces to unimport- 
aoce the events of human existence, inciud- 
idg death Such eternal life is a positive 
trofh. inasmuch as in our experience it 
signifies deliverance. Nirvana is, therefore, 
no mere annihilation It is rather a trans* 
ceodiRg of the incidents of an earthly 
career" fpp. 5fl'}.7 ) 

Credit 1 $ DO loss due to our distinguish* 
ed countryman. Professor Radhahnshoan of 
(be Calcutta Uoiversity. for hiv schoistly 
exposition of the doctrine of ‘'Nirvana” in 
his Iiiilittn Philosophy, vol f. It is extremely 
to be regretted, hoivover, that moeh of the 
ratue of his work should be lost tiirongh 
inaccurate referonces The learned professor 
has done an unioteodod injastioo to Sirs Khya 
Davids by citing her as the author of the 
opiDtoD that 'the Nirvana of Buddhism is 
simply Kitiuctioo” (Indian Philosophy, vol. 

I p. 452). The writer of the article ou 
Bnddhism in (Ihe ninth edition of) the 
Knryrlopaedia Bnlanmca is not Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, but her husband. Dr. Rhys Davids, 
Again, the professor has not mentioned to 
which edition of the Sneychpaedia Bntanmea 
be refers ; but, as has been pointed out 
above, the opfnion which first appeared in 
(be ninth edition, was rejected by the 
wrifer 10 (he efeventh edition. When any work 
is referred to without mentioning the edition 
meant, (he latest edition is usually under* 
stnod to be meant. Professor Kadhaknshnan’s 
reference to the EncycCopaedui Bntanmea 
without mention of the edition referred to 
is. therefore, misleading and wanting in 
scholarly accuracy. Another such erroneous 
reference will be found at page 542 vol. i. of 
the Professor's work, where a verse bearing 
on (be compassionateness of God is said to 
have been quoted by Madbusudana Sarasvati 
in bis commentary on Oita, iv, 8 ; whereas 
(be verse is actually to be found m the 
commenfary of Sridhara on (he same text 
(and not ID the commentary of Madhusndan), 
Wo aincerely hope that Professor Uadha* 
krisbnaa wiii> revise al] his references and 
give to his readers such as do not mislead. 
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ARYA BHAVAN 


Br a R ANDKBWS 


O 'NE of the most difficult problems to be 
solved io Eoglaud is the question of 
the residence of Indian visitors who 
come over from time to time and wish to 
keep up their vegetarian habits, which are 
a matter of principle to them. 

Hitherto this problem has been extremely 
difficult, and many who have come over 
have snfferod very severely on account of 
this difficulty of finding food suitable to 
their principles. 



GCE3T3 TAKING TEA IN THE GARDEN 
Sir Atut Cbatterjco is seen passin;; sweets. Air. 

KhaiUn rccciying and taikme to nnests. 

In the autoViograptiy ol Habatma Oandbi 
it is made very clear hovr great were the 
(lifficoUics which ho himself had to ondergo 
in order to maintain his principles. Others 
who have como to England sioco bis limp 
have found hardships not much less severe 
than his. It is true that there aro many 
more vegetarian restaurants in London than 
Ihoro used to bo, bnt it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find a honso in which vegetarian 
lood can bo properly prepared. It rooms 


gndnally lelttas go their fired principles 
not because of nuy change fu their convic- 
tions. but rather on account of the hardship 
involved in carrying them out. 

It was an exceedingly happy thought of 
Mr. Gbaasbyamdas Birla, when bo came over 
to England in the year 1027, to make, as far 
as he possibly could, provision for the needs 
of those of his own fellow-countrymen who 
bad their strict principles with regard to 
vegetarian diet and coufi not find sarrao/o 
arrangements in Loudon for carrying out 
those principles to the full. Before be left 
EoRlaod in 192< ho made arrangements and 
took the first steps whereby a house in a 
very healthy part of Loudon should be 
occupied and fitted out for Indian residoots 
on the uoderstandiag that fill tvho aaate 
there into residence should strictly abide 
by the vegetarian and temperance principles 
wbicb Mr. Birla iiimsalf holds so strongly. 

Along with Mr Ohanshyaradas Birla, Mr. 
Kamgopal Mohta has been acting as founder. 
These two friends, who are also relatives, 
have between them purchased the property 
and entrusted the house at 30 Belsige Park 
called “Arya Bhavan'* to a Board ot Trustees 
of which Mr Birla, Mr. Kamgopal Mohta, Seth 
jamnaUl BajaJ ot "Wardba and Sir Atul 
Cbalterjee ate the members. 

Mr. Kamgopal Mohts himself has given 
hall a lakh of rupees towards the 
the object. The rest of the cost, which 
amounts to nearly £10.000, has been pro- 
vided fay Mr. Qhanshyamdas Birla himsolf. 

Since Mr. Bitla's visit to England last 
year as tho Employers’ Delegate to the 
Tenth International Labour ConferoDco of 
Geneva, his scheme, which I have outlined 
above, has boon carried into effect by Mr. 
K. It Banthiya and Mr. Devi Prasad Khaitan, 
personally given every possible 
attention to every detail (a it aud spent much 


then given in a very unpaJafable form and 
uealto immediately suffers. In a great 
cases Hindus whoso principles 
very tu this matter before they 


Were 

cvqo 


toe west, found Uiemsclvos very 


j 'vishcs In overything, they have con- 
sultca Mr. Birla himself, and tho houso is 
now not only made ready for occupation, 
but also fully occupied day by day by visit- 
ors such as merchants and others who have 
loQDd u the greatest possibio convenienco 
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ia carrying oot any work in England without 
any interference with their strict religions 
principles as Hindus. 

It has been not only a great pleasnte, hot 
also a matter of health and power of continnons 
and strennons woit for me to be allowed to 
be in residence with luy friends in this boose 
and to take part in its life. TVbenoTtr I 
have been passing throngh London, or stay- 
ing in London, I bare bad the great privi- 
lege of coming to “Arya Bhavan” as a 
welcome gaest and making my home there 



the house for private worship of the guests, 
and the authorities have beeu approached 
for the necessary permission in this 
direction. The rules regnlating the house 
for boarders and visitors are of a very 
simple character. The first two lay down 
the principles of the house which can ne^er 
be departed from on any acconnt. 

1. Arya Bhavan is intended to be a 
strictly vegetarian lodge from which are 
excluded even eggs and fish. 

2. No alcohol, intoxicants or narcotic 
drogs aie permitted on the premises. 

The 3rd inle states that the conduct 
and management of the hoose shall be left 
entirely m the hands of the Committee of 
Management appointed by tbs Trnstees, and 
that this committee may add to their number 
from time to time with the consent of the 
Trnstees. 

Other rules states that preference shall 
be given to visitors from India, but whenever 
room is available students also can be 
admitted for snob time and on snch condition 
as tbe committee may decide Visitors from 
India will ordinarily act to be allowed to 
stay for more than fonr months without 
special permission from the Committee of 


Mr. D. P. Ehaitan requests Sir Atnl Cbattenee to 
per/orm opening cermosy, and 
Sir Atnl replies. 

in every sense of the word. I am Urns able 
to write not only from fact, but actually 
from my own daily personal espeiience 
concerning (he ext/aordioa/y value of socb 
a bouse in London when used for tbe pur- 
poses which Mr. Qbansbyamdas Birla intend- 
ed it. 

In order to carry out Mr. Birla’s scheme 
snccesslully be appointed a Managing Com- 
mittee consisting of thefollowinir members 
Mr Henry 8. L. Polak, Chaiiman, Mrs N. C. 
Sen, Vice-Chairman, Mr. K. B. Sfavlaniar, 
Mr. R. J. Udani, Dr. H. P. Prarjpve Mr 8. 
Malhck, Mr. K. P. Kotval. Dr. K. Faidy. Mr. 
K. M. Banthiya. Secretary. This Committee 
has met regnJarly and is very keenly 
carrying out tbe wishes of the foncders in 
order to make the Institution as successful 
as possible. The house now contains actually 
accommodation for 10 guests and has been 
furnished with all the necessary conveniences 
for intending visitors who may wish to coine 
there after application has been made. It is 
intended in the course of time to erect a 
small temple in the gtonnds at tbe back of 



SIR AT0L CHATTERJEE DECLARINO 
THE PREMISES OPEN. 
Standin^fratn te/t to nght. 3fr. K. M. Bantbiva 
Mr. D. P. Kbaitan. Sir. Atnl Ctiatteriee. Mr. 
ify. S. L Polafc Mr. Suklianan CheUr. M. L. A. 
Mr, Lakbasil Hirachand. Mr. Subboo. Mr. Devi 
Prassad Sinha. Mr. S. N, Mallick. 


Management, and it is tberefoie stated that 
these visitors sfaoold as far as possible make 
their application for residence addressed 
to Mr. K. M. Banthiya, Hon. Secretary, Arya 
Bhavan, 30, Belsize Park, N.W 3. at least two 
months before the date of arrival in England. 
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The ceremony of opening the house waa 
peiforroed on Jane 25th, when Sir Atul 
Cnattpjjeo. High Commissioner for India, 
opened the boose in the name of the founder. 
Pnotngraphs of the opening ceremony and 
a picture of the bou'^e itself are inclnded 
with this article and will be of interest to 
those in lodia who have read pews in the 
press of the intention of this Institution. 

Tlie day was a delightfully fine one and 
the ceremony itself v?as tremendously sac- 


irait is given which makes the meal as 
wholesome as possible. 

One of the advantages of the Arya 
Bbavan as the centre of this new venture, 
is the fact that it stands on one of the 
highest parts of London above many of the 
fogs and mists which are often very thick 
along the sides of the River Thames in the 
lower area It also is conveniently situated 
ID a street which has very little through 
traffic for motors and heavy lorries. Thus 



AEXER the OPENWi'i ('ERE^ONT. QUESTS 
INTUE P”\\V1NQ ROOM 
Second from lett : Mrs. H. G. Sen. Sir Atnl 
Cbatterjee. Mr. Snkh<inam Cbetty. M. L. A. Mrs. 
8 D. S^fasooo. Mr. D. P. Kbaitan. Mrs. D. Sassoon. 
Mr. S. J. Oubbay. 


ccssfol. Mr. Kbaitan made the speocb on 
behalf of the guests, who thanked Sir Atol 
Cbatteijce for bis presence and gave the 
warmest welcome from India to (hose who 
were wotking in England in the cause of 
those from India who had come into resi- 
denco in England. The opeoin? ceremony 
was well reported in tho English Press, and 
I have felt anxious alter my own expetionco 
during the past two months of the value 
of “Atya libavan” to make known personally 
in India how great a privilege has now 
bcco giren ia England to Ibofo who wish 
to cnnio to England and to keep up their 
strict vegctaiiao and temperance principles. 

I can ai^sure them that within tho hooso 
itsvU everything is being done which can 
possibly be done to provide good, simple and 
pure food of vrgc-tariao character, which 
as far as possible, is cooked in Indian style 
and has all that will satisfy their simple 
»■ Indian tavto jn tho way of vegetables, curries 
and ceicala. J\ai is provided at each meal 
a* will as ilco dishes and an abundance of 



VISITORS RESIDINO IN ARYA BHAVaN. 
SUUng from leIt:-"Mr. D. P. Kbaitan. Delegate 
International Labour Conference. JIrs. WaldiaDa 
Uira^and. Mrs. D. Kbaitan, Rev. Mr. C, F. 
Andrews. 

Sittinc Snd row:— Mr. K. M .Banthiya, Secretary 
•Arya Bbavan". Mr. Laicband Ileve. Mr. B. L. 
SharoIR 

Standing;— The Indian Brahmin Cook Mr, 
Sukhraoi, Mr. Qadgil, Dr. I. S. Qupta, M. B. B. S.. 
D- T. M. II Mr. Kishonlal Goink, Proprietor, 
Akola Cotton Mills. 


it is extremely quiet compared with other 
streets in London. Furthermore, it certainly 
has much more sunshine in tho somewhat 
sunless hod of England than more low lying 
quarters. For instance, I have gone through 
tho city where there was a daik misty atmos- 
phere up to Belsize Park, and have found 
there sunshine instead of shadow. The 
house is also very conveniently situated as 
far as tho underground railway is concerned. 
It lies between the two stations of Swiss 
Cottage on the Metropolitan and BeUizo 
Paik on the Hampstead tube. It is quite 
«»sy to get to iho city from either station 
and tho jontoey to Charing Cross from 
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Bels)z© Park does not occupy mors ttiaa a 
quartet of an hour ia the tube. It is also 
po'isible to get to the Bank and ilansiOQ 
HoU'se in the same period of time. 

It is not possible to speak too highly 
about such an arrangement for Indian Tisttors 
as this. The need was so great that it 
almost seems surprising that nothing had 
been effectively done to futfil such a want 
before, but now that it has been falfilled. 
it is already quite clear that every ose will 
be made of it. and it is likely that the same 
principle wiU be farther extended and other 
residential houses will be chosen lo the 
same neighbourhood in order to provide for 
those who cannot get accommodation owing 
to want of space in Arya Bhavan. 

3Iy own good wishes go with the foond- 


INDIA’S SrOET TO FBEEDOJf 

ers and with the Hon’ble Socrefa'v, tfr 
K. 3f. Banthiya, and with 3fr l>er.p'a=aJ 
Kbattan who hare been so Splendidly cany- 
ingout the fiinnder’s design, and .Mr. and JI*-*. 
Poiakhave also given most valuable assistauco. 
Considering hnw short a time the house has 
been prepared for ocpupation, it is quite 
remarkabte to see how quickly full use has 
been made of it It is atso equally mferest- 
iog to be able to state that the kindest 
Uelwg, goodwill and sympathy bottvecn the 
members wbo are in residence bare been 
fully manifested, and not a single hitch has 
yet occurred in any of the arrangements, 
which has been due more than to anv other 
cause to the strenuous work of Mr. K. 41. 
fiantbiya. 


m SDNDBBLAND’S BOOB ON INBIA’S BIOBT TO FBBEBOB 


INDIA in Bondage. Her RIgbt to Free- 
I dom.” by the Reverend Dr J. T. Sooder- 
land, will be available to the pnblio in 
the coarse of a week ox so 

The Argnment of the book, in the 
Autbor’s words, is printed below. 

The AnaoMkiT op tee Book 

The central coatenCions of the boob are. 

1. That DO nation has a right lo role 
asofiier; therefore Great Britain has no 
right to rule India 

2. That British rule in India in unjust, 
tyrannical and highly evil in its effects on 
the Indian people (as that of any foreign 
CTOvernroent must be’. 

3. That for a great civilized uslion. 
anywhere in tbs world, to be held in forced 
bondage by another nation, as India is held 
in forced bondage by Britain, is a criine 
against buroaoity and a menace to the 
world's freedom and pvace, and therefore 
sbonld be condemned by all nations. 

4. That the Indian people, who ruled 
themselves for 3,000 years, making their 
nation one of the greatest and most influen- 
tial in the world, are abondantly competent 
to rule themselves to-day. 

5. That if io any respect they are ia- 
.coiapetent lo rule themselves now, ‘the 
British are responsible, —it is the result of 


Britals’s crime of conquering thesi a&d 
bolding them ia bondage; therefore the 
remedy is the cessasion of the bondage and 
tbeir restoration to freedom. 

6. That the Indian people can tnle them- 
selves far better than (he British (or any 
other transient foreigners) can; and for the 
following four reasons. 

(II Tbe Indian people are the equals in 
nalnral intellectual ability and in moral 
cbaracter of tbe British or any European 
nation. 

(21 They are possessors of a civilization 
and of a cuUnrs far older and in some 
respects higher than that of Great Britain or 
any other western nation 

(3) India is tbe own country of the 
Indian people, in which they have always 
lived, their knowledge of India — its civili- 
zations, its institutions and its needs — is 
incccnparably greater than that possessed by 
tbe British or any other foreign transients; 
which means that they can rule India with 
vastly greater intelligence than the British 
or any other foreigners can possibly do it 
, (41 Tbe fact that India is tbe ^own 

eooDtry of the lodiao people makes it' in- 
evitable that, if they rnled the country, they 
would do it primarily in tbe interest of India, 
ptimaMly for the benefit of India, as every 
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country in tlio world ought to be ruled in 
the interest of its own people and not that 
of foreigners; wbetea®, the British, because 
they aro foreign sxnd their interests ate 
foieigii, HI the very nature of things have 
always ruled India, are ruling it to-day, and 
so lung I- they hold it in forced bondage 
alwavs lUv-. t rule it, primarily for the benefit, 
not of India, but of their own foreign 
ujhiD. Great Britain; which has aliraya been, 
»rid as long as it lasts must continue to be, 
aj noparslleled wrong and disaster to the 
fi.d.aii people. 

The grounds for these contentions ate 
stated in detail in the body of the work. 

The hook contains the following chapters, 
besides a Bibliography: — 

1. Foreword. 

2. A visit to India : what British Rule 
means. 

3. America’s Interest, “in India”. , 

4. What Etniaent Americans say about 
subiect India 

5. If other Nations shocld be free, wby 
not India? 

0. Is Britain ruling India "for India’s 
good”? 

7. British arrogance and India’s bomi' 
liatioD. 

8. ‘‘Babu English”. Rudyard Kipling 
Insults. 

0. The kind of justice Britain gives 
India. 

10. The kind of “Peace” Britain has 

given India. / 

11. India’s opium curse ; who are Respon- 
sible? 

12. India’s drink curse ; who are Respon- 
sible? 

13. The emasculating influence of 
foreign Rale. 

14. Crushing out the genius of a great 
and gifted Nation. 

15. India and Japan, Why Japan Is in 
advance of India. 

16. Democracies and republics in India. 

17. Caste in India: sbonld it bar Home 
Rule? 

18. India’s Illiteracy : should it bar Self- 
xole? 

19. India’s “many Languages and Races.” 
Should these bar Home Rule? 

20. India’s Grave Social Evils : should 
they bar Home Rule? 

11 Mohammedan Riots; should 


22. If the British were gone, would 
India “Run with Blood? 

23. The bind of Military Protection- 
Britain gives to India. 

24. Could India, free, protect herself? 

25. Ate the British “or ’ any other 
foreigners” fit to rule India? 

26- British Rule in India compared with- 
that of the Moghul Emperors. 

27. Is British Rule in India “Efficient” ? 

28. Are the people of India competent to- 
rule themselves ? 

29. Testimonies of eminent Englishmen 
as to the competence of the Indian people- 
to rule themselves. 

30. How Parliament guards the interests- 
of India. 

31. The Truth about the Amritsar 
Massacre. 

32. Why India Rejected “dyarchy.” 

33. The great delusion ; Britain’s claim- 
that she is "educating India for Self Rule.” 

34. The Great Farce ; Britain’s claim that 
India is her ‘ Sacred Trust.” 

35. How India in bondage injures- 
England. 

36. How India in bondage menaces th& 
World. 

37. When is India to have Self-Rule? 

38. Conclusion. 

39. Books on India Recommended for 
farther reading. 

Eminent Indians like the late Lala. 
Lajpat Rai, Rabindranath Tagore and M. A. 
Ansari, having read the hook in manuscript, 
have expressed high appreciation of its- 
contents. Extracts from their letters are- 
given below. 


4JAI.A. Lajpat Rai — 

_ I know of no other American who has 
given so much time and attention to th& 
study of Indian problems as Dr. Sunderland 
has done. And wbat is more, he has done 
it so thoroughly as to entitle him to be 
considered un autlnrnty on oil phases o£ 
these woblems-rehsioiis, social, economic 
and political. Bis studies base extended 
over a s cry Ions lime and inoliidc trips t“ 
India. Uis trews on Indian queslioc; arc 
absolntely imparlial and procressire onl 
free Irom bias. _ I am looking forward to the 
SilbTrSt hone AlU ’’"O'' 
fulness!*™ "staishl-rrwarf'"^^- 
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RADOTBiSVTn Taoore 

The Rev. Dr. Scinderland became perso- 
•Daily known to mo dnnne his 
India and my sisits to Amor, o. and won 
from the first my deep resard. I t>aM 
creatly admired t'S vS. 

lincerity in tak bg up m 
canse of the Indian people, who are ami 
in snbiectioo nnder British Rule. Sneh a 
kniehtSant on behalf of those ''fih 
Len rendered defenceless, makes 
of the West s 111 . respected in lodii^ in 

5f Whirls r 1“%?. sS'Zd h^ 

set down in his book are '.“'’'“.""v,?® 
corroborate the great saying _ 

5'rna.ro?''is^ko2r1»Tgh'^b‘‘““nr:^^^^^^^ 

ideals and carry on his wort. 

Dr. iL A. Ansaiu— 

Dr. Snnderland-s book he^d^^^^^^^^ 

i:o'?re=ly f p'Si- Tol^"; 
Smef I'rSil ’|o 2- 


India for many years, he has travelled 
extensively in the coantry. and lived and 
moved among most of the different peoples 
that coostitata the nation. Ho has stadied 
almost all the literature on his subject. But 
what makes his book most valuable is, I 
believe, his remarkably clear perspective. 
Dr Sunderland’s sympathy is for the nation 
as a whole, and with its problems as a whole. 
Special or exclusive interest in any of its 
particular problems does not lead him to 
exaggerate its significance. The cry of the 
intelligentsia of India /or free political 
crowth and the silent struggle of the masses 
fl!?ainst drink, opium and economic exploita- 
tion alike receive their true measures of 
consideration. 

Apart from its merits as a work of true 
scholanbip and nndeniabiy soien ific valne, 
what most endear Dr Sonderland . rolnrae 
To erery one ol lit readers in this conntry 
,s the anther's deep alTeelion for India and 
Iho Indian people, which is ondont in every 
’pace His aOeotion, bowe.er, does not 
mfko him partial or unjnst, nor has the 
tale of all the wrongs that man can 
fnl? c“’oo man shake, his fafth in hnmanity. 
Let his Indian rnadets, and all bis readers, 
learn ibis iosson Item him. 

Ametieao and Enropean readers of Ihfe 
book Sonld congretulate themselyos on 
haeloget fast lonod a work to te l them 
all that they wish to learn about India. 
There 1 . haVdIy a fact or a generalia.tftn 
in the hMk which is open to challonEO, No 
anther conid hare studied hia aubjecl 
bStler. OP written with greater anlhorrty 
than Dr. Sunderland has done. 


, problems before the INDIAN TRADE UNION CONGRESS 

Bt KISHORILAL GHOSH 

0, the All-India Trade ‘“''f »te 

STreaa will he held at Jberia- ?»?;”“Venembe“. the Indian National 

i'fsUtinga“of?hflBth Deeenrte. C«"g.fS R « ^s™t.”li^f S 

commence its si«>nss . coogress ms nntinthe Trade Union Congress 
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•j t U ii itidcod unfoitonato 
lelirinl! o ' f. Aniirowa, "Iw wa3 

to a desIM. f Jho the PrMidcnt ol the 
twice '’'■“‘'''V at its filth «nd e'BWh 

Trade ^1“'““ S’“ft t,; aWc. owies 1“ hK 
sesMOos, would "O*' to deliver hi3 

aToidaWe onablo for » similar 

address, as also he previous occasion, 

reason to do so \nould be 

mS b cause the jear 1028 is 
particularly misse“ u;,..™ of the liidian 
moraeelous lu "’P„r'°S„ma ol the bicsest 
T™?'’ °r;,„* reecurrrd this year ,.ud 

Sr%3££=i 


and its oiecullre. aot 

aiiny «ithm the “““B'cs . ^ 1^1 

Accept loll, the reasons on^ ^hifh h^^^ 

elusions nro based. • ■ ospre.ssed to be 

Andrews. tli»t , , „1 thn Third International, 
tho liasio character of tho ol 

SrS^^r^^^ 

’"tc'“,S -mods -.Sl’TolicT 

*''°tinl'’to siolenco was carried on nliuost 

Cereli-couolrT 

""Vhio" wtohare'lmd cclsil'to' como m 

r.t;r"Jini:;'ho”urd wTu^ b?! 
'/rnrlb'’-r'’«o ^against ^ ‘Jh ™rd^__.nl- 


and Ibe fumio oaievy decree, is tu«F sausneu 

?. sited Russia or which ol tire ooiintries ; 
B»-P» re yo°enco 


“'■Tlruot intPhif.,reto= lUrl'i'e 

within tbe ^JJneress w'H be called upon 
problems tbe ®.®°TlaT5a I shall attempt ou’v 
lo deal ^,‘tb «> Jbem. I shall 

‘/uiLl the urohlema themselres. 


The Wis" 1'“^“ by Reason Xa to tho •bitter alrufcte" between ,tho 

is the youngest in tbe world, tiaa y... .paird InternatioDol’s suppotters and the 

ol its potentialiUes tolieo P. „,._t more conservative Trades unions which 
the Trade Union world ^sr more . P . . gjded with the Second International Force. 

ttan it il entitled to hy y.rlne ol lie acth^^ and bloodshed, may 1 submit arc 

strength. Already two ol the ^gg .)j(fg,ont not Ilia monopolies ol the Third Intornational. 

national Labour Organisation Those who romember h iw lor a lew white 

yiew-points are trying their lo el at Uauting, Ihn whole town was 

seenro the Indian organisation as eh anhjocled to six hours' bombardment by 

oonstilnont The “ ‘sb^ld affiliate British and American ships ol war, how the- 

Indian Trade Union . , Ainster- British Press oomraeated with approval on 

itself lo the Second l“'orii“t“”?' at * wholcsalo oxocnllons of Climcso workera 

dam or the Third „,“n‘ “Sn suspected of communist tendencies erdered 

came up lor discussion at Us 8th. jessio^^ Nationalists and how feeblo were the 

last year at U“”''P°"' tbo Indian protests of the second Inlernalional and the 

rena n^alDSl c minHHLil, » s' „ ..^^coTouliern nnlii 1 Tr rilna tininnfi”. 


last year at 0“””P"''- ‘“rUng [be Indian 

opinion was aga nsl O' mm B 

““"Exeentre Oonneil held at Delhi in 
the i!>seco auestion cropped up 

Bebrearj las^ N M. Jo «. tbe Oener.1 
Sary was directed to address letters to 
Sh the organisatioDS conveying to them 
rel , ew ol the Council to the elloet that 
the rrTrTQTttentions were amalga 


inoru «ui*MJi«anyu ■ 

like tho British Trnilf‘ • i ,10 congress, wouia 
bo inclined to thiuW liiat violence, force, 
bloodshed and intn^iu's should be condemned 
with equal vigour, by whomsoever practised. 

With regaid hnwovor to Mr. Andrew’s 
reason as to whv thn Tndum nuiTPmpnt 


Secretary. nonvevine to them Wiin regain lumovor 10 wr. Anarow s 

both the “eamsatioes 0 Lg%(i„|.t that reason as to why tho Indian movement • 

the view ol tho Uounc t amalgamated should not alhh.ile itself to Amsterdam, 

unless the two orgamsali Trade very few trade unionisla would diQijr with 

ipto one P“we.lnl body, the touisn x International 

union Congress would lemmn^as^u^ supporters in Great Britain were 

^“SrofTerseeal riihuiry b free Iron, - 

Senglbe-rl IP" decisions ot^ 


auu 

br^ 

lii 


era in Great Britain were 
>0 from tho ouU of Imperia- 
discriminalion. The Trade 
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DDiDDiil to wboro woitcrs of the irorid 
uoite” is but a coousel of pcrfecUoo instead 
of au atticle of faith, who has not yet been 
able to break dona tho barriers of caste, ot 
race, of creed or of religioa, nho supports 
the idea cf oao oatha coastitaliaff itseli tho 
trustee of another, is a contradictioa in 
terms aod the nidcr berth is gtrea to a 
body coasistlog of such uaits the belter for 
the morement vhich does so. 

But ereu greater in impoitancs (haa the 
question of afblialiog itself to Amsterdam or 
to Moscow is tho problem of orgaatsatioD. 
Tho rast oatural resources of lodia, though 
yet but partially dereloped, haro gicen this 
country the 8th. place amongst the lodustrial 
nations of the world. Ereo at this imper- 
fectly developed stage at least five million 
ioda«trial workers are waiting to be 
organised. In Bengal, for instauco, tho into 
workers alone nuinbsr 300, OUO, which along 
with the metal, textile, leather, printing workers 
etc-, would bring tho total easily up to half .i 
million. The task of organising the workers 
Will become easier if and when ialellcctual 
labour takes its stand by tho sido of tho 
manual workers. It is commonly said 
that the lot of the clerk, the schoolmaster 
aod, shatt I say. (ho journalist, is much more 
miserable than that of the manual worker 
whoso earning, as often &s not, is on a par 
with bis standard of living and not 
Unoften is equal to, if not larger, than many 
of those who lire by their braios and so 
thoso intellectuals who devote Ihemselvos 
to organising tho workeis should pay moto 
attention to the problem confronting those 
who by reason of their habits, refioement 
and culture have a standard of firing far 
higher than they aro able to conform to 
with their small earnings. 

Thoso who say this to disparage the trade 
union movement labour under a serious 
misconception as to the a/ras of tho 
movement. The Trade Union moyemoDt 
originated in the need and utifity of 
collective bargaining with a view to im- 
prove the working conditions of those who 
bare to work under a master. This inctodes 
all kinds of labour. But the social ne Jess 
than cultural affiliations of those who lire 
by their brains being more akin to those 
who live on the labour of otheis than to 
those who work with their muscles io produce 
the requirements of the world-“the lower 
middle class called petty bourgeosie—generaJly 
holds itself aloof from the woikets. The 
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maacal workers have grit, staojina. energy 
and ara impuhivo, while the intellectual 
workers have foresight, patience, ptudenco 
and perseverance. As Jong as at least there 
is no system of compulsory primary education, 
iatelleetual workers are bound to fead their 
comrades who live by the muscle, till there 
U complete fusion between tho two sets of 
workers. 

So to carry out n well thought-out schomo 
for organisation (he first thing necessary is 
sustained propaganda The aims and ideals 
of tho movement shonld be as often discussed 
amongst lotelloctua! workers as familiartsed 
to their manual comrados. There should be 
research institutes for the study of economics 
with a view to analvso the working of every 
industry, the productive capacity of the 
worker, tho market value of what ho 
produces, Iho cost of what he produces 
aod the proportion his wages bear to tho 
cost and the market value of tho product 
There should be a comparative study of tho 
productive capacities of the workers of 
diiTerent countries, tho cost of living m 
those countries aod tho standard of Itrfog 
AS well 33 the njges paid Itio uoderiylag 
Qoity of interests of all workers, whether in 
the dilTereot sections of the same ioduitries, 
or of (he different industries to the same 
ooQotry or of the same industry in the 
diOerent couotnes. shonld be brought home 
to the workers Tho raivemeat shonld havo 
its organs not aaly for erpouodiog the 
principles it stands for but also in voicing 
forth its needs and opinions on current 
mallets 

Men and money aro the two things required 
to carry out propaganda which would 
prepare the ground for organisation Men 
more than money are _ required, because 
honest men gifted with intelligence, ecorgy, 
perseverance and eothusiasm will not finl it 
difficnlt to raise money from the workers 
who would by their _ number make up for 
the smallness of individual contributions. 
But money, even it available, without men 
with cequisite qualities would be squandered 
Away or wasted. The Trade Uuioa Congress 
will be called upon at Jbeiia to devise ways 
and means to train up suitable workers to 
take up tbe task of organisation and also to 
establish suitable media for the exposition 
of the basic ptiuciples of the movemsut. 

Tho rndian publio at large, including the 
workers, have very hsay notions aboal tho 
movement and what it standi for. Oj tbe 
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letitiuK president. It is indeed unforlanato 
to a degree that Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was 
twice elected to bo the President ot the 
Trade Union Congress, at its fifth and eighth 
sessions, would not be able, owing to hie un- 
avoidable absence Irora India, to deliver his 
address, as also he was unable for a sirailar 
reason to do so on the previous occasion. 

Hts weighty utterances this year wonld he 
particularly missed because the year 1928 is 
rooroentous in the history of the Indian 
Trade Union movement. Some of the biggest 
strikes and lock'outs occurred this year and 
Labour, though only very partially organised, 
has yet made itself felt to such an extent as 
to force the Government under (he pressure 
of Big Business to introduce two Bills in 
the Assembly, t'Z, the Trades Disputes’ BiU 
and the Public Safety (Bolsheviks’ Removal) 
Bill. The first was re-actionary to a degree, 
while the second was frankly repressive in 
character. 

It is not intended not is it possible 
■within the space available to dlscnss tho 
problems the congress wiU be called upon 
to deal with at Jbetia. I shall attempt only 
to indicate briely the nature of tbe problems 
rather than discuss tbe problems tbemselvos. 
Tbe Indian Trade Union movement, though it 
is tbe youngest in tbe world, has by reason 
ot its potentialities taken a position in 
the Trade Union world far more important 
than it is entitled to by virtue of its actual 
strength. Already two of the biggest Inter- 
national Labour Organisations with different 
view-points are trying their level best to 
secure tbe Indian organisation as an a£liated 
constituent The question as to whether the 
Indian Trade Union Congress should affiliate 
itself to tbe Second International at Amster- 
dam or tbe Third InternatioDal at Moscow 
came up for discussion at its 8tb. session 
last year at Cawnpore. Tbe consensus of 
opinion was against C‘'mmittiDg the Indian 
movement to either side. At a meeting of 
(he E 2 .ecotive Council held at Delhi in 
Febrnary last the question cropped op 
again and Mr. N. M. Joshi, tbe General 
Secretary, was directed to address letters to 
both tbe organisations conveying to them 
the view of the Council to the effect that 
unless tbe two organisations were amalgamated 
into one poweifol body, tho Indian Trade 
Union Congress would remain as it is Mr. 
Andrews m a recent statement based on the 
,1 enquiry has foTtbei 

strengthened the decisions of the 


and its oxecutive, though ihoro may bn 
rainy withm tho congress who may not 
accept in toio tlio reasons on which his con- 
clusioos are based. “ . . I found,” says Jlr. 
Andrews, that what I had expressed to bo 


tho basic character of tho Third InterrationaU 
pamcly. the iO'istencG on a revolution of 
violence to accomplish tho end which Labour 
bfld in view, was entirely correct. Not only 
wore violent methods regarded as iraperativo 
in tho long run. but a practical policy 
amounting to violenco was carried on almost 
in every country, even while preparations 
were being made for a revolution.” 

Those who have had ccasion to como in 
loach with Mr. Andrews know bow scrupulous- 
ly fair-minded he is and when he brings such 
a serious charge against tho Third Intei- 
uational, we may take it that Mr. Andrews 
is fully satisfied with the data on which his 
conclusions are based. But as far as -wo 
in India are aware Mr. Andrews did not^ 
during his present travel, visit many countries 
of Europe. His visit is mainly oonfined to 
Britaia. He does oot meotiou whether be- 
visited Russia ot which of the countries in 
Europe he visited, where, as be says “a 
practical policy amounting to violence was 
earned ou.” On tbe other hand, he himself 
refers to the “bitter struggle” between the 
Third International’s supporters and "tho 
more conservative Trades unions” which 
sided with tbe Second International. Force^ 
violeoco and bloodshed, may I submit, are 
not the monopolies of the Third IntornationaU 
Those who remember how for a few white 
men killed at Nanking, the whole town was- 
subjected to six hours’ bombardment by 
British and American ships of war, how the 
British Press commented with approval on 
(he wholesale executions of Chinese workers 
suspected of communist tendencies ordered 
by the Nationalists and how feeble were the 
grotests of the second International and the 
more conservative national Trades unions”, 
like the British Trades union congress, would 
be inclined to think that ciolonoe. force, 
bloodsbed and intrignos should be condemned 
^9ual vigour, by whomsoever practised. 

With regard however to Mr. Andrew’s 
reason as to why the Indian movement ' 
should not affiliate itself to Amsterdam, 
very few trade unionists would difier with 
him. He found that tho Second International 
and its supporters in Great Britain were 
by no means free from the cult ot Imperia- 
lism ana racial discrimioatioa. The Trade 
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nnionist to whom 'workers of the world 
asite” is bat a couasel of per/ectioQ instead 
of aa article of faith, who has not yet beeir 
ablo to break down the barriers of caste, of 
race, of creed or of religion, who supports 
the idea of one nation constituting itself the 
trustee of another, is a contradiction in 
terms and the wider berth is given to a 
body consisting of such units the better (or 
the moTement which does so. 

But even greater in importance than tho 
question of adiliating itself to Amsterdam or 
to lloscow is the problem of organisation. 
The vast natural resources of ludia, thoagh 
yet but partially developed, have given this 
country the Stb. place amongst the indastrial 
nations of the world. Even at this imper- 
fectly developed stage at least five million 
induvtrial workers are waiting to be 
organised. In Bengal, for instance, the jote 
workers alone number 360, ObO, which along 
with the meUl, textile, leather, printing workers 
eta, would bring the total easily up to half a 
million. The task of organising (be workers 
^ill become easier if and when totellectnal 
labour takes Us stand by the side of the 
manQi;] workers. It is commooly said 
, that the lot of the clerk, the schoolmaster 
f and, shall I say, the joarnalist, is mnch more 
miserable than that of the manual worker 
whose earning, as often as not, is on a par 
with bis standard of living and not 
nnoften is equal to, if not larger, than many 
of those who live by their brains and so 
those intellectuals who devote themselves 
to organising the workers should pay more 
attention to the problem confrontiDg (hose 
who by reason of their habits, refinement 
and cnltnre have a standard of living far 
higher than they are able to conform to 
With their small earnings, 

Those who say this to disparage the trade 
Union movement laboor nnder a serious 
misconception as to the aims of tbo 
movement. The Trade Union movement 
originated in the need and utility of 
collective bargaining with a view to im- 
prove the working conditions of those who 
have to work under a master. This includes 
all kinds of labour. But tbe social do less 
than coltoral affiliations of those who live 
by their brains being more akin to those 
^ who Jive on the labonr of otbeis than to 
those who work with their muscles to produce 
the requirements of the world — the lower 
middle class called petty bonrgeosie — generally 
holds itself aloof from the workers. Tbe 


mauaal workers have grit, stamina, energy 
and are impulsive, while the infetlectuaf 
workers have foresight, patience, prudence 
and perseverance. As long as at least there 
is no system of compulsory primary education, 
intellectual Korkers are bound to lead their 
comrades who live by the muscle, till there 
is complete fusion betweea tho two sets of 
workers. 

So to carry out a well thought-out scheme 
lor organisation tbe first thing necessary is 
sustaiued propaganda Tbe aims and ideals 
of the movement sbonld be as often discussed 
amongst intellectual workers as familiarised 
to their manual comrades. There should be 
research institutes for the study of economics 
with a view to analyse the working of every 
industry, the productive capacity of tbe 
ivorker, the market vaiae of what he 
produces, the cost of wnat he produces 
and the proportion his wages bear to the 
cost and tbe market value of tbo product 
There should be a comparative study of the 
productive capacities of tbe workers of 
diCTereot coontties, the cost of living in 
those countries and tbo standard of living 
as well as the nuges paid Tbs underlying 
unity of interests of all workers, whether in 
the different sections of the same industries, 
or of tbe diilsrant industnea in the same 
ooQDtry or of tbe same industry in tbe 
different countries, should be brought home 
to tbe workers The movement should have 
its organs not only for expounding the 
principles it stands for bat also in voicing 
forth its needs and opinions on current 
matters 

Hen and money are the two things required 
to carry out propaganda which would 
prepare the ground for organisabou Meo 
more than money are required, because 
honest meo gtfCed mth intelhgence, eoorgy, 
perseverance and enthusiasm will not finl it 
difficalt to raise money from the workers 
who would by their number make up for 
the smallness of individual contributions. 
But money, even if available, without men 
with requisite qualities would be squandered 
away or wasted. The Trade Union Congress 
will be called opon at Jberia to devise ways 
and means to train up suitable workers to 
take op the task of organisation and also to 
establish suitable media for the exposition 
of the basic principles of the movement. 
Tho ladian public at large, iacluding the 
workers, bare very hazy notions about the 
movement and what it stands for. On the 
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other baud there is organised bostiHly to 
the movomeot and very clear attempts to 
give it a bad name at the very outset and to 
nip it in the bud. 


Orgaaisatloa and exposition at home, 
detachment but not isolation abroad—this is 
what the congress will be called upon to 
give practical shape to. 


R^A. RAM MORON ROY’S FOLITIOS 

[Extracts from the Author's Forthcoming Biography of the Raja 


to appear in the '‘Builders of India' 

Br N. C. GANQULI 


series] 


T ub Select Committee of the Honse of 
Commons, re-appointed in June 1831, 
after its first panaelling in Febroary, 
took up now the question of the renewal of 
the Company’s charter. The Raja was 
oooseqneotly invited to appear before it and 
to give his evidence. He declined the 
request, the reason of which is not known 
as yet. Probably his experience of the 
ethics of Imperialism bad taught htoi to be 
exceedingly careful with government 
officials. In successive “commuolcatioos*' be 
gave to them his oplaioos and suggestioos on 
the various problems of Indian admioistralion 
with reference to revenue, judiciary, land, 
ryots and the coodition of the country, which 
duly appeared iu the Blue Books and were 
also published hy him separately Like all 
bis writings; they reveal a thorough command 
of materials, careful mastery of the principles 
involved and an unparalelled stock of 
information, together with a foresight that is 
really marvellous. 

Mr. Ilamananda Cbatterjee, 

'‘Kam Mohon Roy and Modern India’ 
says, in appreciation , of the Raja’s political 


pointed oni “such is the melancholy condition 
of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it” 
He proposed that rent should not be 
raised any more, and stipulated a reduction 
of revenue from the Zdiuindac ensuring a 
corresponding reduction in the payment 
made by the ryot, for rents wore so exorbi* 
taot that the ryots were in a continuous 
state of misery. Ihe consequent decreaso 
in revenue could be met from taxation of 
luxuries and things which are not 
necessaries of life, and the employment of 
loW'Salaried Indian collectors instead of 
highly paid Europeans. He also advocated 
in (his connection the seUlomont of a tew 
model land-lords from England, but not 
drawn from the lower clas’^os so as to 
counter-act the drain by an inflow of capital. 
Ho wanted thn resources of the country 
and of the cultivators to bo improved by 
superior methods of cultivation and the 
proper mode of treating labour. He indicated 
his clearly the overwheltniag poverty throughout 
the country” and the drain of wealth from 
India, that is, “from 


pronouncements, that be “laid tho foundalioo pended in Kogland” and “the a^grogate of 

of all tho principal modern movements for tribute, public and private so withdrawn 

the elevation of the people” A review gf from Indjo.” In an appendix he Dleaded 

his communications to tho Board o! Control for “the indefeasible rights of the rvot in 

amply bears out the truth of this remark, the soil" as a fact of Imperial utilltv 
Thi. groop of the polilicjl^ .Tritioes ol Iba His remarks oo the Jinlidal System bear 
«a)a comprised sir papers m aU; even the the dale Will Sept, 1831. Ibis dooumont irna 
Appeadii IS ortremelj usoM The first cQually importaat one. illustratice the 
commUDicaUoD was uedor dale Aujosl lOlh polilical thoasht ust as 

tS3t 03 tho Rcraiue Srislcm of Indta. in .hnwa ai. J ^ ‘Ormer 


tS3t 03 tho Revenue System of Imlia. in ahmrs his economic WearHiB advocacToi 
two natts, VIZ. Answers to queslions and the use of tho Rntriicit iA„. S* 

*®*’°*^* 'Tho Baja espoused the cause prominonco hero as wf.if 
at ih, rack-reated ryot or cnltiratcr.” He rnlredaclion iaTho col,ts"“i!;opld provTpJtil 
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matel^ ben^ficisl by proraoliog the study of 
English.” He recocmeDded higher ludtcial 
pO'ts for Indians and pointed ont that the 
European Jadges. for lack of knonledgo of 
the language, manners and customs of the 
people, are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactonly 
independent of natiro assistance. Tno 
panchayel-jury system was recommended by 
him to bo adopted with qualified Indian 
jurors. In his opinion it was not dimcolt 
^to find, with proper management, 
persons among natives fof 
may be assigned to them The pov^r of 
the Issning of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
was also demanded by him for tho Sod e 
Dewani Court The separation of ludicial 
and executive functions, over wnich so roa^y 
Indian politicians have expended their 
energy and elonnenca in vain, was ftrst oi 
all shown by him to bo a national necessity 
as .Bsiosl ‘.0 incompsllblo *"<1 niunPOS anion 
oIoBcos.” llo n.s •>s» »>" 
pnl hi. EoBer on • 

Cnil Serilco. tiz, Ih.t o( eivin* 
tesponilbllilios lo oallo" jouths Irom LoglMi 
•Iniplp becanso of tbelr bsloOBinR lo 
hea.Vn.born tar.ico". os H ^ 

to day. It "as asaiost ordinary 
and It needed no farther comment Tho ato 
2l'25 W8« considered suitable by him 
H.s Querh, f«r«riny ihe 
India was issued on Sept 
priaiciples followed in _ these JeTealed 

solid facts and statistics and they rcTealed 
the essentially practical tido of • 

He was DO less of an 
politician and reformer that ho • 
depth of bis analysis will stnko 
to-day. as much as tho £thr rosJ 

covered by him. His political t 6 , . 

to its highest in tho threo 

these Comroonications to the ^.”,7 .nd 

“cSnt?nlioa"“"SrngBle ” for “ J. 
does in ,11 Its beanty, * 

i“e..s .'od Silver. 

s?srp^!.i£b^„« crT'^ 

. him in the 'f'e'.'; je„„d, for his 
vision, and bis Ibreo , , ,i„„. „[ 

conntry . .re ' „‘„,ed both tho 

SSrr'd 'a'Id’nnednelted classes to bo nlosoly 


associated with the goveruraont of tho coun- 
try as a whole, by throwing open high 
places in administrative service lo tho former, 
and by establishing a militia force for tho 
latter. With reference to the former, he 
plainly states 


“That tho only course of policy which can 
ensure their attai-hment to any form of govern- 
ment would be that of makicg them eligible to 
sr^nat promotion according to their ^pectiva 
abilities and merits to Mtuations of trust amt 
reapoosibility in the State" 

He was aware of the “onduo advantages” 
possessed by Europeans over Indians in 
'entertaining a notion of European superio- 
rity” over the Indians But there were also 
Indians who would ''consider it derogatory 
to accept of the triiliog pnblio situations 
which natives are allowed lo hold under 
the British Oovernmont" So much for the 
lolelicclual classes, who had not as yet been 
properly appreciated by the Government 
10 England, whatever might bo the protesta- 
tions in parliamentary speecbes from respon- 
sible men. For the people at large, his 
recommendation was tho formation of a 
militia force in which they could serve, and 
and thus relieve the suodiog army 

•The Baling that might be effeefed by this 
liberal and generous policy ibo 

substituting of a militio force for 
part of the present standing J 

be much grealer than any gam that could 
bo realised by any system of increas ng 
land-revenue that human Ingenuity could 
devise.” But a foreign government had to 
bo always suspicious, as it is even now. 
and the ■dvic« of thn ersalest lodun of 
Modern timss fell on do.f e.rs. Ho 'v.s nehl 
in thiolioE lb,l Ibo common pooplo should 
bo madato lovo tbo Government tor h, 
future good of both ; for alter all, as tho 
frereiarr sago Sadi said, “to an upright prince 
his people IS an army”, 

His second and most comprehensive 
scheme was that for local autonomy, which 
was pul by him in the least cffeasivo way, 
Tet not without the usual sting of plain 
•Deaklog. In such matters, as those of peace 
and war, it may be necessary that "the 
local Government should act on its own 
discretion aod responsibility according to 
existing circumstances, notwithstanding tho 
opinion of the government ip England, But 
in matters of legislation— judical and levenno 
matters— the local government might still 
lemoDStiate against then to tbo home autbo- 
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RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY’S POLITICS 


ilacQicol has ijgblly pointed ont Ram ilohao’s 
place as a religions reformer beside Chattannya, 
TusU Das, Kabir, Nanak and Tnkatan on the 
qaality of the contribatioos made by (he 
modern Indian sage. 

Ram Mohan’s nationalism, sturdy, 
vigorous and radical, led him to the. other 
trnth of internationalism, sonnd, 'wide as 
well as deep. It was a corollary lollowiog 
natnrall7 Irotn the trntb he found in 
Nationalism. A self-governing India mast 
necessarily allow Europeans their rightfol 
place in the land. In his SeKlcmeni of Lidia 
by Europeans of 14tb Jnly, 18)3, he laid 
stress on the importance of Karopeans in 
this country. He pointed oat nine advantages 
and &VS disadvantages. He was aware of 
British feeling over snch a proposal, specially 
with reference to happenings in America 
and the Indian feeling over the possibility 
of race mixture. He was above ail 
D«rr/>woess aaii la tailoff up the side of the 
planters in 1S29. he had in mind, io this 
connection, tho economic, cultural _ and 
politioal good as a whole. He viewed life as 
a whole, which sever allowed him to separate 
fallaciously cnlture from economics, or 
eoonomios from politics, or politics from 
cuttare, Tet he was a believer in (be 
legitimate greatness of the East and the 
potentiality of Asia His stody of world 
history and the cyclic rise and fall of nations 
had taught him the facts of human nature 
from nature's own school Whilo he was 
deeply distressed at the degradation of the 
character of the Asiatics, he oipUiocd how 
weakness entered their consCitatioa tbroogb 
over-civilizition. "The caose of sach degra* 
dation has tiaeu our excess in civilisation 
and abstinence from slaughter of animals”. 
“With respect to Science, Literature or 
Ri'ligioD,” be added, "I do not acknowledge 
that we are placed under any obligatioo, for 
by a reference to history it may be proved 
(hat the world was indebted to onr Bocesfors 
for the first dawn of fcnowledg*, which 
sprang np in the East,” He concluded by 
saying "that almost all ancient propheU and 
patriarchs — may even Jesus Christ himself 
a divine incarnation and the founder of the 
Christian faith, were Asiatics.” Further 
he believed ia the “saperiority of Eastern 
philosophy over Western systems of IhongbL 
and Arabian Logic superior to every olbet”, 
and held Sanskrit to be the root language 
for the purposes of comparative stady of 
religion and theology. 
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The Jlemnrls on the Settlement of 
Eutopeans in India was produced at a time 
when the English atmosphere was charged with 
great political beat over home atTairs. Between 
tbe Reform Bill and the Charter to the 
Company, “Ram Mobun, alive to the finger- 
tips with the significance of both phases 
o£ imperial reconstruction, was naturally 
most concerned with what directly affected 
his owQ countrymen.” Nor was he in the 
slightest degree indisposed to contemplate 
(be prospect of India as a nation politically 
iadependeut. He showed pointedly and 
clearly the kind ot India desired by him He 
wished to see her free and self-determining 
in every respect, as ho indicated. 

"It honrerer. ereats shoald occue to effect a 
separahoa between (ha two countries, still tho 
existence of a Urge body of respectable settlers 
(consisting of Europeans and their descendants) 
speaking tbeEobUsh lugu.ija in common with the 

balk of the people as well as possessed of 

sapenor kooirl^ao. ssieatiSo. mecajaicsl sad 
poUtical, would bring that vast empire m the East 
to a level with other large Christian countries m 
Europe -cnlightcoiDg tbe surrounding nations 
of Asu 

And then he added tbe example of 
Canada as “a standing proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation is not natural with a 
people tolerably well ruled.” Moreover, 
political relation was to his mind (he least 
and lowest fof the many kinds of conoectloas, 
such as cultural, commercial, etc, that can 
subsist between aod bind together the nations 
of (he world 

Miss Collet says "Never has tbe spokes- 
man of tbe New India been so outspoken 
before. Never has be drawn so liberally on 
tbe future.— lodian iodependeuce was not 
exactly a prospect most agreeable to British 
susceptibilities. Yet it is calmly advanced 
as a fntore possibility”. But be was 
tbioking on laternaliooal and inter-religious 
llOCS“ 

' If cveata should occur to effect a separation— 
a friendty and highly advantagcons commeraal 
interoourse may be kept up between two free aod 
Chiistiaa conntnes, united as they will then be by 
resemblance of langnage, religion and manners.’' 

Such a statement from tbe Raja made 
many halt for a while : Miss Collet thinks he 
was speaking implicitly of tbe ultimate 
victory of Christianity, in Ibis important 
document laying down bis international ideal. 
But tbe use of tbe word CAmtinu does not 
oieau theological Christianity. The Raja was 
always explicit as to his own view of the 
Christian religiou and the importance o! its 
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01 the 83 Barbour scholarships thus far 
awarded to womeu graduates of Oriental 
Collies, 44 weot to China, 22 to Japan, 9 
to India, 3 to Fbilippioe Islands 2 to Korea, 
2 to Hawaii and 1 to Sumatra. We reproduce 
elsewhere a group of Barbour scholars. 


in 192G. She was a stadent at the Is^ella And ^er 
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>Irs Qangabai Patwardhan jjj India, a lo rniuppiuB isjauu-, - lu aunja, 

1 . V. W .9 eneaeed 2 to Hawaii and 1 to Somatra. We reproduce 
in 1928. While in Ina‘» elsewhere a group of Barbour scholars, 

in Tillage school work ano reau^c 


31is. Naraia-Dialdas 

Of the 83 Barbour scholarships thus far 
awarded to womeu graduates of Oneutal 
Colleges, 44 went to China, 22 to Jaoan, 9 
to India, 3 to Philippine Island<i, 2 to Korea, 
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Examination last year with Sociology from 
the University School of Eoonoroics ana 
her thesis on the “Ethnic Affinities of the 
Chitpavan Konkanastha Brahmins, was 
highly spoken of by the_ oxammeK bbo 
intends to work at the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institot for Anthropologie” in Berlin. 

Mas Nakais Duldas has erected at her 
own cost a commodious bnilding at Karachi 
to be utilised as a Ladies’ Clnb m 

memory of her mother-in-law Mrs. Dialdas 
Mulcband. Mrs Nuiain Dialdas is the wife of 
the late Mr. Narain Dialdas, the well-known 
philanthropist of Sind. She recently lonred 
round the world with her husband and 
is the first Sindhi lady to do so 

Mrs Ganqabai Patwardhas. a o. a of 
Prof. Kaive’s Indian Women s University, 
has lust returned from EwaDd after 
attending the Montessory and Kindergarten 
courses. • . a k- 

Mrs. a. Eapi-n- has been nominated by 
the Government of Madras as a CouDcUlor 
of the Bezwada Municipality. ___ 



Uts. Irawati Karve 


PROFESSOR HANS MOLISOH 

Br PROFESSOR SAHAT RAM BOSE, o. sc, r.s. s. s. 


-nHOPESSOK Boctm H.»s 
r recently retired from the chair of piani 

physiology in the University of 

one oI the loiemost plant physloloEists o! Ibe 
daT and has enriched science by ms 

vestigators. He is a disting worked 

Ua.inE to whSf-S 

brought out a standard book on the subject. 


He has on many occasions been invited 
to many Universities to give them the 
benefit of bis wide experience and extensive 
knowledge. After the War, the Japanese 
Imperial University of Sendav utilised his 
services for three years for advancing their 
biological investigations. Daring his stay 
in Japan he brought ont two important 
works : (a) Plant Biology in Japan, in which 
be has confirmed his former experience with 
Inmioons fungi and bacteria, ^ working on 
materials found in Japan ; (b) In the Land 
of the Rising Sun”, in which he has recorded 
his thooghtfnl observations on the Japanese. 

He is author of some fonrteen books and 
nomeioas papers covering almost all the 
important phases of botany. Among his 
numerous scientific works which ate regarded 
as classical, mention may be made of “Micro* 
chemistry of Plants” and “Luminons 
Plants.” 

He has travelled extensively and has 
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■visited a number ot densely wooded forests 
in the dark for studying luminous fungi 
and bacteria. 

He was tbe first to make pure culture 
of iron bacteria. It was he who demonstrated 
that ascent of sap occurred in the Palm in 
the absence of root-pressure. In his work 


is strong enough to enable a man to read 
a book. Further development of ‘‘cold light" 
will start a new era in science. 

One of the principal objects of bis visit 
to India is to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the methods of investigation 




Medailloa of Prof. Molisch 
on ‘‘Plant in Relation to Iron" he showed 
that iron is necessary not only for the green 
plants, but also for the non-green, fungi. 

But his most sensational discovery 
relates to his Invention of a "Lining Lamp” 
which he produced by securing the purest 
cultures of luminous bacteria from dead 
leaves, marine fishos and other sources. He 
succeeded in finding out the properties of 
the bacteriaa light, its influence ou 
photographic film and its heliotropic action 
on seedlings. His “Living Lamp*' cao be 
scon at a distance of 80 yards, and the light 

INDIAN AROniTEOTORE : 


initiated at the Bose lostitute, which have 
opened out fields of exploration on tbe 
phenomena of life. He has for many years 
followed ^ with been interest and high 
appreciation the work that is being carried 
on at tbe Institute on tbe Unity of all Life 
and its Mechanism, 

We oiler our distinguished guest oup 
roost cordial welcome and believe that his- 
slay in India will be cooducivo to tbe closer 
nuion of the East and West for the common 
benefit of huroaDity. 

_ The Indian Science Congress has already- 
invited him to its Madras sessions to give 
It tbe benefit of bis deep and extensive 
koowledge. Botanists will hope that perhaps' 
duriog his stay in India he will v,sit some- 
Of the Himalayan and other forests to renew 
hi8 acquaintance with the luminous plants- 
^bicb are available in India. 


: I’OSSIBIUTY OF A SOEOOL 

Bv SHIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEB 
(Jrc/afecf, Temple Gutmberst Calcutta). 

A wave of enthnsiasm for a national archie bav marlo nn 

** People on Indian archiSrorr^n ‘ education 

look to Governmeot as patron. Tbo neerini* Go'^ernment Enci- 

'''™‘ i" Iho raallet and Slats li.^Tna Ir' ‘<> encauraeo 



l.SDIAS AROUITECTUItB ; POSSIBIUTY OF A SCUOOL 


•profiJe with wntk* IniJian 
cralt^rcM) r>lJ Irdian »chool 

who hit# he^D larfoi^hioff for 
want of auppoit aoJ fakltiK to 
traclr<i or oth^f prcfts-inriH. 

■CopsfquenMy. ll rMt4 with 
Indian* to seo 

that Indian oTchitfctum ii»c* 
ard detelnp*. ^ho llonici- 
piliti^a and tho iJistiict 

Itoarda which ate tun by 

the rnprpsnntatif p* of the 

ppcpio ahould take up the 

came in right camp^l. 

A nation i« dead whea it 
Jcsfi it* own architecture 
A^nd nowhere it ie moto 
soiiceable than in India. A\od 
nowhern it i* truer than in 
India that architecture i* the 
mother of all art* and the 
neglect of our national archi- 
tecinreby our national Uadcr* 
baa been one of Iho principal 
caore* of tho decUoo of other 
beautiful fine art* of Inoia. 

Oor character* aro . largely 
inQuenced by tho architecture 
•corlronment wo «ro ifl_ The 
citizen* draw tho inspiration ol 
their lire* from ciril archi* 
lecture. They can ne»er 
imbibe true national aou 
patriotio apifil unles* they 
dwell in. or mote wilhio 
an enrironment which i» con* 
aistent with their life, reugioo, 
tradition and culluro. Our 
leaders should seriously con- 
aider about the impottanco 
of To-esfabliahing our own 
-architectural enTironrocol 
which alone can create ana 
stimntato a healthy nation. 

Among other Ihings the 
fear of cost stand* in tho 
way of tho rorl*«I of Indian 
-architecture. The present 
writer can say from nis 
espciience that he has Katbercu 
from actual construction ol 
tnildiDj., Id '”^'"",5 1 “„d olsewhKO In 
diflorent types, in Calcuiw obtain* 

. Bengal, that the fear “loondlcs*. 

»ilh tho teoeiol '• ‘"Si, bmlt in 

SrAiooc. o, 



Details cf Jharaka 


India have Koncraliy a certain amount 
of otnamenUl work which means expense. 
Wo are in the habit of having these 
on our building* for several generation* 
and a* a result, have become unconscious 
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of their cost or e^ea of their rezy existence^ 
On the contrary, sach ornamentation m Indian 
style appears to be superfluous and cosr 
thereof a burden. The writer dealt with the 
subject in detail in the articles that he 
published a few months bacfe and assured the 
house-building public that stronger and 
more beautifcl buildings could bo built 
cheaper in Indian style than those 
foreign ornamentation in foreign styles. Ho 
is tempted to quote here a few lines from 
a report of Mr. J. Begg, f. u., i. d. a., 
consrilting architect to the Government^ or 
India. Mr. Begg says that “there is nothing, 
as I have already said, in an Indian manner 
of design that makes it costly. Indeed, my 
own experience goes to prove that the cost- 
liest manner for building in India is a 
Renaissance or Classical one.” These costliest 
renaissance or classical buildings crowd in- 
every street of Indian towns and the people 
are nnconscions of the stupendous cost 
because, as has already been said, they are 
in tbe habit of having these on their buildings- 


for several generations. 

In the present day it may not bo possible- 
to completely eschew foreign ideas or to- 
build in strictest conformity to the grammer 
and coavcntioDS of our Siipa Sasirasy nerer- 
theless demands of free thinking and; 
artistic traditions have to be harmonised 
as far as possible. An indigenous art with 
an unbroken chain of tradition of over two 
thousand years behind it, which has main- 
tained so much vitality inspito of the ban 
which intellectual Europe has put upon it,, 
can never be allowed to die of starvation. 
It can be so developed that it can be mado 
to supply all (ho complex needs of modern 
India and yet with tbe canons of true Indian 


art. It is expected that a new synthesis- 
suitable to our present-day needs will evolve 


in the near future just like the now school of 
Indian painting established by Dr. Abanindra- 
Nath Tagoro. Many schools of Indian architec- 
ture evolved and developed in tho country 
from the Mautya period down to tho advent of 
the British. And it is quite natural that 
another school will originate in these days- 
India is living under political bondage 
of England, our immediato duly is to turn 
tho tide of our wayward ideas. A combined' 
and snstained etfort has to bo made to save 
Udian architecturo from starvation. Tho 
desired result will como in time. With tho 
dovelopment of self-government in tho- 
country the real work will commnnee. Wo- 



ISDIi.N iliCIinECnUllK 


. POaSlBlLlTV Ob' A bClIOOL 



A .«■» a»u^ l.r -A- 


’“at We •k“?'%"rj‘„‘'','he‘''2c.?."el”'’“e 

S^Vh.'- »' 

True »nd tho Ufliutifol jornioant 

ArchitectUM rtthcM a« 

Indi»” Jtooi -oi tiiiotioi: orumatcd 

icceswriea. Sculptaro P .,owih ptiminly 
from .rchitccloto ;j®'j ,ho Ultcf 0^tr>i 
depended cn the »U n.jjfined lod ‘•cil- 
ia the ab^eoM ol a Jti ^ 

ealablMh'-d tetfacolU cannot 

tho allied art of P^'^^J}- j^y aa it d»d •« 
tbriro boro in ‘ ^ j Vi»lin«puf. Tho 

tho olden day* ‘;““'gchnul of atl and craft 
8UCCCS* ol Jajpor .icribtd lo Iho »uccw» 
and ii.da4,y ““J?, ,",^ 1 "?^ Ihelr art U o 

lifiOB thing •°‘J o„V their owo coun- 
and support. S’ ra «cll. can 

trjroen hut with ease and Ireodora. 

pun.an their . jho growth of nation- 

t»e should all BtrUo to j to orRaniso 

.ja“‘.\^-cKe^S;,“r«C..eu.b.. 




?;‘.r"”depe;L.r:. 

l»»wd or uopa-ed student* of a 


iWd or uop4-.ed 'student* of a 

tuTj “1 oourVo! bo 
”7' JfZi o,..ot o”o"“l «“»» “> 

CcMpowlion n 00*''“ " j,, ononlol AtU 

:“ir SiHtSppJirlbr'^!^! 

vs 1 TOO Wo.pib. “■* oo-opor.Uoo 

rtnobo^tpK^roiv'u’po-ruoto 

.„a olb«. T^Vod Md would b, 

;.tu“„,to“°o.ido.«li»“ dunog tho I»rm.t..o 
bUgo of tho project. 


Plant Pills Grow Bouquets 

Amateur Eardenera’ own flowers, any month in 
the year, in window boxes, jars, tin cans, or any 
oiber receptacle that will hold water. 

Sweet peas, planted in jars in the fern box on 
0. tober 1. will provide abundant bloom for New 
Year’s day. Dallas, zinnias, asters, chryEanthcmums, 
pansies, phlox, stochs, or whatever flower one 
desires, may be made to bloom indoors, all the 
year around. . , , 

No soil is required, no fertilizer is needed. The 
secret is a siuali. white oval lump of the size of a 
pigeon’s eag. that is to say, about two inches long 
by an inch in diameter, called a "plant pitt„”aooo 


to be obtmoed from the nearest druggist at small 
cost compared with what one pays for cut flowers 
at midwinter. 

This wonderworker amongflowers is the product 
of some seven years’ study t>y Dr. W. F. Uerioke. 
of the University of California. More thm 200 
varieties ol plants, numbering nearly 2.000 indivi- 
duals, have been made to p'-oduce their blossoms 
at any selected date, indoors and out. at the 
university. 

But the greatest value of tbediscovery, as so far 
applied. 18 ID the pioduction of flowers for tbd 
home ID deflance of winter temperatures out6ide> 
The normd warmth at which most houses are kept 
during cold weather is ample for the growth and 
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Nine Weeks' Growth of Colombia Rc«e3 from CuttiDgs fiizht rnchea Eione . No^ Part of 
These Floweriou PUats Gas Ever Toacbed the Soil. Despite the Well-Developed Roots 


blossomins, of the plants under the orge of the 
chemicals in the pUJ. 

AqquiIs. each as sweet peas, zinnias, astern 
pansies, aod zador others, may be confrolJed and 
made to blossom at any time in the same way. 

Popular ^ecfantcs. 


“Electric Doctor” le Used To Treat Colds 

Beneficial remits ia trea»iaff colds with an 
“electric doctor” are reported from France. Ibe 
instrument emplovs hish-frt’quoucy current to «rae- 
rate h»at that penetrates the nose hninzs wd itius 
destroys cerms. Relief has been obtained in ten 
roiDutea or Jess, it is said. Tne treatment does not 
ininre the nose tissues. 



Treatio? Nose Tissues with Hish-Freonency- 
Hactric Carreut to Help Cura Cold 
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Vita Mysteries ot Germ Life With 
iim Camera 

A, r.f life of a cWcken 

Photosrapluc oMho { ^yrtiQ’a heart. 

Vitbm the ess, oMhe bcauDK ^ and many o hw 

bow perms accurately. made a 

interestms Phen^ena.^a^^4 movins-P^cture camera 




Courtesy Field Museum of Natural Hiatow 
Diseases aad Malformation in E'^^'Ptian Omldren 
fovSed in X-Ray PnotosrapHs of Mummies 


flie bonca and ie caused by improper and Inadeuuate 

SronTaSr i‘hSfpe“olM 

rS V£Se Tb/rS”— Is SS 
?Sut“on of Rs kind ‘0 adopt this method of on- 
amioiDK relics of tbo past. 


wt ineckama" S alto the instrnment to 

SrbSn“%p“R“dinS, if nerd, but Rule 
attention. 


X-Kay Studies of Mummies 
Keveal Secrets of Past 


Chemicals To Replace Gaus In Wars 
Of Future 


That Egyptian children who liyed centuriM aiw 
had diseasM^^common among 

is one of interesting facts repealed by A W 

Btndtes of mummies at the Field 

rat History. Photographs taken ^‘‘h the jraetra^ 

rays show cases of curvature of the. 

malmitntion. Tho latter condiUon la disclosed by 

transverse Vines of irregular calcium dcvelopmet in 


A thousand airplanes each carrying 5.000 pounds 
ot chloroform, could rut thfl inhabitants of cities at 
largo as Chicago or New York to sleep in a few 
moments, in time of war. according to Dr. Uustav 
ffylnff. a research chemist, who points out that 
Bcientists are developing means for making war 
more humane instead of more horrible. He suggests 
that anrcsthetics, far more effective than ate now 
known, may be introduced in the near future and 
that applications of them from planes living above 
trenches, might put whole battalions of soldiers to 
peaceful slumber. They could be awakened later 
and Buller relatively little harm. 

Poj5iifar iUec7iflm’c«. 
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Soapjodi Fountaio For Bath LiUit 
Toilet Aid 

l’re»i a I ’ittca aaJ suinudi. siU waWr. bcealeJ 
water cfoUi^r l-iia * 

ipc-.t ia a t-irh 4’.u.ita-*a: a Cit.fjiBU 

^ mln-*iac.eii- Ai many toaU-ceta ai doJiud 


n 

I ^p* ^v" ^ ^ 


‘ i Vs t ^ 
- •....- . ■ . 


Hi 


Ulliirrf. __ 

A ilaityr to Science 

riAi'k ite 

••xperiineDt m U-'', j.ig jaco. He 

dihUneauhcU iailiolo»i»l t, „,j|, iho Km-C ot 
knmhicd by. the hiotf c honoied by 

Swtd'D. acd tho K'Dk 0» p,^“l. *“jj} was tla-ssed 
th« Emwior of Japan. McU-UoiVoff 

with such fucntisU al U^ *^ ^ Dr. 

in hia wojIc for lor Iho 

a^Sl^h^Tcllo'^ fev/rT.tbrcaka m Central and 
South America. ^ 

, Weaves SeamU** Trousers 

lo Hand Loom 

T,o»e« ... .ov» jsjri-x'by ;;>s; 
?/“S*'4h"o^aK«- 'S^ “2^ 


V .-(C'X 






wo.,« .«JS"l?cS!Sss‘r 

The harmcnls have a neat appearance. 



Tbc Danco of Shiva 

puMulics apollict Ecncj ot ItaWndraojlli » 
illuraioalios 'Lcllcta from JaviL Jho poet 
elves aa iotcreslins acsetioUon ol Iho bhaUi 
Tcroplca al I’ramhaaani. '' o rcau . 

Tho Jaoco ol Sl.iv3_,a. Kau™; or., MfkoW.; 


all of u« to »Ur^. Sj the 
M t iiaJcfitasi It. Ui»l atu !**"* *0 

ftwl SiinkcU c iUuro It lo Itt M/f'Vr f’j 
Ifai of thlUilioa Ifuo'uU wtu-h th-J 
tui^io/. anitutujc, ‘h-j rr> hit no 

doHtt HiftM. Ut iho mto It not yet f J'JO’h ^ ‘J 
hcA» locU'i nt> »n thlt irc*tutO'C’t<*tl an'* H 
ursoat of asil Siatknt. first to coro ou • 

wire* thrt.ualj thU uflw 

moa tho chroolo ill* of tho uotlJ. >\c In Jhl* 
Tho il.-vncc ot tiotTi. nstut roafet* wo ar« ,m a ■whirl ol me. 

TcrrfscniB UiQ rhythm of Vho Tho oM otJerU rJun^iw kitioi: i-Uo to new. 

.»ad fall of life ami death, llo t* »haiwa. »no ,uu h fitter thin wo ihiok H.ln, and 

Tumble, hecauw Death t3 ®f 'ho ts5cn^M li plieacmcooa calmly and dtipwMoai.ely. 

phi" In our country two dillcroDt ftSPccU oi o,‘q wo nro chanain.: for tho wcttc. Cry 

ShiVi havo been iccoirnU^ In tho ono ho 13 th „ wo doaljoul our aim* and aiplrallon* la 

SKVS'SKnVvf .a,!»,.h.holuM,r.Jlro=arf,aJL^^^^^^^^ 

S-nnr thoSiiMMpecl o^l^thaa 
vank. Vo havA hero tlio story ol.Ktishaa* 

M the oarcM Pulana ; hut thcffl is no oigo of hi* 
mUkmaKmpiaions. Theso facts may rivo u» 
dues to Ui 0 history of tho lime of coloaisatloa. 


Eflvival of Sanskrit Culture 
Tn tho course of a thought-prorokioc aitjclo 
in Trnrui for July-Scptembcrv Mr. K. Knsboa 
Somayszi laments that Ihero U amoopt 
Indians less knowlcdgo of, and moro prcjoUlco 
aeaicst. Sanskrit than can bo possibly iraa- 
cined. ilo is of opinion that baosknt 
culture is tho culturo for us, if wo should 
continuo to live as Indians." llo further 
asserts that Sanskrit culturo stands (1) by 
Faith nol reason ('4 for duties not for rights 
(3) stands for tho economy of tho past in 
tho making of tho present and lastly : 

Sanskrit culturo stands for the prindplo of 
association and groupinK together of indiTiduaJs 
with similar tastes and avocations as tho most 
natural and effective principle of social orcanisatioo. 
and if the new world has not adopted »t, it is 
simply beoauso it haS not understood the scope and 
purpcee of such organisation. So wo see in theso 
and similar other institutions, which are the embo- 
diments of Sanskrit culture, "'the highest pnndpica 
of conduct yet known to man tamed to sodal 
and individual ends, and here is tho superiority 
of Sanskiitic cultare to any other- If by dvilisation 
you mean the adaptation of means to ends with 
the minimum of waste and maximum of profit io 
tue moral as in the material world, hero it is for 


Jwlh I.V .. maJ-IuihllM ham-voilj; on l!i» Ollier, 
»« at>' -ilhnut a «.iy ool. At tliii luocluni tho 
only Utelv Ilf. Id |iallill.v|il> in mioj aoJ loily, 
acd coming to our own. kko intiil rcaliso that wo 
were coal and great, and thu coolldcnco aod 
Uith 10 our sehcmei can Mmo only through a 
Mudy of our pi.»i. Without the iiriJe of tho past, 
burning in tho Soul, lutnotisui I* a lifeless thing, 
and all patnoUc &acnllco i* a nuke- «licve. Ssen- 
Ikij I* lorn ol lotc. and loro of kno«l«;Jgo. To 
know your great lusl is sutcly. to lp\o It. and to 
lovo tho past is not only to discard and trample 
down the present tut to aspiro and to soar into 
the Juturo, S.iD»krit Culture which eqtjtams in 
iUcU all the elements of natiooal life undoubtedly 
better conreived and belter . coml mod than cUc- 
wh<‘ie, will ouco moro furnish ui with the ways 
and means of organising ourselves fur the ptesent 
successfully Dgainst tho ccnlenduig furres, and 
wiUahoRivo us cow as it did so i-plcodidly 
in the past, the rgiit \icw-rciQt us to our 
match into tho future Tne choice is between 
Eoclisb nnd Koglish culturo on tbo one hand, 
and Sankiit aad SaD^krit culture on tho other. 
On tho one sldo aro range*! Ife-ison Right Social 
chaos, and thirst for jwiwer and self. On tho 
other are ranged. Duly. Faith, Order, and Se.arch 
of Tralh and, Dcauly as tho ambition of life, 
which 13 to lead and which to follow ? Tho 
choico is obvious. 


Sakuutala Staged iu Australia 
U 13 gratifying to uofo that tho Live Art 
Society of Australia had staged Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala. Tho Journal of the Bovthaxj 
Historical Society for Scpttmber has ropro- 
duced the above-monfioned nows from Table 
TatK of Melbourne from which wq mako the 
following extract : 
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It -was in SaVonlala that the big interest lay, 
for this ^vas a stupendous effort for a society ot 
youDZ people, eron thouzh directed by one oi 
artistic iQsight and experience like Mr. Ilowara 
Eadie. Fust of all the fine translation of toe 
sixteen-hundred-years old work of Kalid^ by 
Laurence Binyon was a fine achieyement Inm 
the satnratioa of the peiformein and the young 
mnsician Stewart Burton, m the 
atmosphere of the story and the 
to such an extent that they were unable to posii^ 
relv live the characters, and_in the case w Mr. 
Dudley, to interpret the sp’rit in musical com^iUon 
was remarkable • Stewart Dudley fia'i-so 
have lived in India declare— bv some 
the spirit of India in his music, in wfunn, 
nsed the Indian graduation of 
three times as many as we employ. Like wa^er 
he has a leading motive each character ™u“ 
through, and the vocal solos introduced are weirt^ 
quaint and thrilling. -While, natorally Jijh sn^ 
notation, some portions of the mnsic slnke 
ear with nnnsual and strange 
are parts of it that are warmly rich and bwoumi 
intone. The biggest and cu hninating tnumph 
was achieved by the luminous yellow of tlie wleM^ 
charioteer’s wonderful costume J^tch eeem^ 
almost datiling in its luminosity The stage 
setUaaswere kept has 

but were effective. The whole An 

left an Ineffaceable impression upon those who 
were fortunate enough to see it 

Archaeology in Hyderabad State 

01 I«le kct of orieioal •rllcles b«» 
become a lealore of The Hmiuslaa Reueu. 
In Ibe October number of the sard gob'lo'lf 
Mrs. E. Kosenlhal, E It. 0. S, traces bo 
history of archaeological research tn 
Hyderabad State and summarisea the pro- 
gress made by the department in course of 
the last 15 years. We read • . . 

One of the activities which has 
work of the Hyderabad Arch aJoloRical Department 

with Egyptian and European . reaswrch cenlrt^ 

consists of the excavations, ’5 (.xamio- 

patts of the Dominions, for 

ing megalithic remains. In ‘^l® 

the last century. Meadows ,A»,p lonroal 

several reports on these I cSatio ^onrty 

of the Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic 

In 1915. operations earned out a* Alau'a 

ed cairns, and cromlechs— the fo™” ^scovered 

stone or clay coffins, similar to those 

iSg of ttonf cmcTes! °lSy or (“1'^ 

etc. dug out in Southern loui^ and Manng^ 

i'sr s ’HFr' SihisS? kw. 

Cairns : Their I^robletos most important 
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an amulet and head bands for bulls. It is signifi- 
cant that hells were objects of superstitious regard 
among the Celto-Scythian peoples and, morepveri 
that one bell was buried within a cairn opened, at 
Maula All. in the first half of the last century. 


Women’s Demands 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprti kcs.i, Lld, in 
the coarse of an article in Sin Dharma for 
October emphatically asserts that the time 
bas come when the women of the conntry 
should demand definitely the following re- 
forms and enforce them or get them enforced 
by those who are prepared to support 
them : 

(a) Every local legislature should be asked to 
undertake the obligation for the establishment m 
Guts’ Schools and Colleges in evew and 

to set apart more ample funds than has hitherto 

legislators are found to be 
live to legislate with regard to the ,°i 

girls, the edneated youth of the m'^’ha 

form toemselves into a league and refuse to be 
married to girls below a certain age. , 

(c) Edu&ted girls should be 
follow independent professions, as far as they 

^id) lu all malteis affecting social reform, we 

shrold take care to see that a 

wom^ are always included m our representative 

Sex diSQualificalioas. so far as 
lion in local bodies and legj^slalures is concerned. 

.rB'l&d be «»d.W 

;»b«nrw« “ffTm X m’mHbS 

ihft ^should allow the inferior position which 
the Umdo Law assigns to her in the 
npoiOTtv ngbts to continue indeBnilely. It is a 
Spiral source of litigation and I have, m actual 
fS that even where the law gives her 
pracli^ . jjjg ■woman is victimised by 

™c'’rae£°=“Kiai“ee end b.Bg.rs-on, Tb.e 
i*i”n^^bly due more to her want of capacity to 
own interests, than to any other cause. 

? SS? to‘“n.e'r?rradW 

ijo sWphed by a fundamental change of 

our law. 


Development of Mercantile Marine in 
. Japan 

The remarkable development of the 
Japanese Mercantile Marine during the last 
thirty years has been briefly sketched by 
Hr J M. Ganguli in The Indian Reueio for 
October. The following figures indicate that 
progress : 
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Years ToneaKe 

1R93 iril.TTS 

18% 279.G6S 

1 IgsIgO Kumber of Ships 

loin 1%4 5T1 

1? 5 I’GotoOO . 2132 

10^0 3.0U.634 25% 

10)7 3 3 ' 5‘’764 3013 

'iti sJoWM 3187 

1,010,3S1 3o6i 

A feature of the Japanese shipping has been 

.‘.adily decreasing, m Japan ^ had been shovu^ 
the steamship 

Proceeding the writer telis ns Ibat with 
the dereloproent of the llercantile Matine, 
tlio strength and the importance _o the 
.lapaneso Navy have also been rapidly in- 
creasing. Wo arc told : 

The Japanese Navy ranbs third to-day ^ong 
the naval pover® of the world, and it been so 
-erognisod In the W^b'PCtoo.'^ereement Uo 
I’acement tonnigo in capnal shi^ 
sivv was hVtd by ’he above Treaty at 315.000 
( ns, which 13 more than the strength allowed to 
1 i.ancc and Italy. 


Agricnltare iu India 


Sir il. Visvaraya h'.C.IE., in the course 
of an Address delivered at the Poona 
Kogineciing CoUego (published in The 2Iysorc 
r'iouoiinc Journal for September) lays 
special emphasis on the part education aod 
engineering science have to play to meet Iho 
immediato needs of our country. Dealing 
with the problem of agriculture he says: 

In this country, ogricuUnre as a profusion is 
distasteful to many at present, Vccanso the noia- 
ings are small, prafita are slender and cmploymeni 
is iatcxmiltent. Kxtept during plouahiDg. 
and reaping, our farmers in unirrigatcd tracts nave 
much idle time on that hands. Tho actualnomocr 
of da>8 in tho jear required to cultivate dry, crops 
is prcliaUy tvio months and as tho -worK is n^ 
contmuous, our culUvators Veep up tho proieoCT 
of farm work OiiouRhout the year. Mr. Uen^ 
I'ord cl Automobile lame has staled Opt bo obtWM 
the Uht jidd ficin his lands by •woiVmg ^ tbcm 
only for 15 dajs in a jear. In America. IhroufcU 
iho uso of inachmcri', Uie number of persons 
cmploicd m agiKulluro is Icing reduced toouga 
pii.Uicuoa lUclf IS actually mcrcaiing. . 

Tho sislem ot agriculture followed, in many 
rarts of the country is still of a pnputivo tyw. 
TLo faiiiiCis are too illiterate to unuctstand Uic 
xaiuo ot medttn scicnUhe melhci’ ■’ud Uo pxr 


.nd .00 to adopMmrr^^^ 

Agriculturo needs to bo euricneu commercial 

SSS-iuotewo.ds, aBriculture needs to 

most concerned with coil analysis, 

portion of larm ap udos so d 

selection of seed and terunzeiB, 
insect pests, animal husbandry , aud mo „ 

Every farmer worth j.L, gwn, owns 

advanced European countries I /^gSirce of 

an oil engine when ho has villages 

power supply. ^nd m^ny^^ ^very . 

possess a leclmical school of .^ 0 “ ,_j «ijgiueer- 

dty a technical college. Agriculture and CDg 
ing should go together. At P'^^ent .agricuuui« 
do nirtnow the elements of cucmee«ng,^^aDd 

cnginceis except some of those eng ^ Uuropcan 
tion do not know aspoulture- of 

countries agricultural cngmecri. ^^^.KuUural Cora- 
oxperts by themselves. The Agricultural 
mission has made many excellent ®°®|®g|^‘°yrooBd 
thev aie not likely to [,® ",°'^a® 2 Vicffiral 

is first clc.arcd hy providing L SursV 
educatioD and banking facilities Iho ^ rural 

ing team woik and self-help among um 
population. 

Do the Jains want Separate Elector.te ? 
■The Mm Oaxem 

and October cominonts cditoneiir . 

t. 5 d« i.n iilnhly deplored that tliq Jams arc 
It 13 ^MvlifyiKhts and responsibilities, llieir 

no. alive .o tbwyiBins 

K jIShin-'^Tlie aovornmml is kepi busy by the 
It is an old saying whose verity needs 
So oroof'vi?. "Ask and it shall be given and knock 
SSd T eball I'C opened,” Tlio entire nolilical 
Btructuro of India is in the melting pot. Coramu- 
n>lic 3 are vying with one another as to their 
pharo of rights in the government of tho country. 
Tho situation is so critical that even coiumii- 
riicatious which have been always speaking for 
the Congress Ciced have now begun to ask .and 
appeal for themselves as a community, provoked 
by instinct of Relf-ptcserv.ition. 


by instinct of self-ptcserv.ition. 

Uut what alout liie Jains. Where is the Jaina 
political coDferenro and what is it doing ? The 
Jmns should an dke and .arise at least now lest 
they should be for ever fallen and trodden down 
in the race of communities. 

One chid rca-vcn vvhy the Jains cannot atlord 
.? fif their riehts and duties is that 

I i5.?i an imporlant mercantile community. 
ijord tiu/on had Slid on one occ-uion that half 
the mpn.intilp wealth of India passes through 
!„ .,*““* 'kc Jams. With such a laigo staLo 
J® J-u tountry it would be nolhing short (f 
tr.ialned>3 to .allow ourselves to bo deprived of a'l 
voice in the government of our country, llcaco 
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Tre hope (bdt our leaders would t>so np to ihe 
occasion, sink Iheir ililTerences, formulate definite 
nroposals and place theca before the Qoiremment. 
We miy just suKRCst in passing that the Jama 
will do well to ask for aa electorate of their own. 
so that the? may elect a certain nnmV,cr ot 
members to the proyincial and central iegislaturea. 


Kea for an Investment Trust in India 

Prof. J. K Duraiswami Aiyer contribales 
a thoughtful article in The New Em for 
November wherein he puts forth a vehement 
plea for the formation of an Investment Trust 
Company in India because persone who are 
in possession of spare funds find it rather 
difficult to invest profitably. We read 
There is a fairly large amount of funds waiting 
for employment on such terras as will yiehl a 
return hteher than the rate of interest realised 
from gilt-edged securities -An Investment Trust 
toapanv can commind the services of experts 
who will assess the value of different kinds of 
securities and invest the funds iu such a oiaoner 
as to vield a steady and safe return The uvital 
of such a Trust roust bo fairly lame $»v about 
forty or fifty Inca of Rureca «o that it might 
employ persons of great ability. With a view to 
spread the risks satisfactorily the Trust ivilJ have 
to go in for ditfaient kinds of setuniicE ut 
deoentura bonds, preference shares aoii cijioary 
stocks of different icdustriea la lodw at pr^ot 
the field for ioyestnent la widemngi the roam hoes 
being Cotton. Jute, Iron and Steel Tea. Rubber. 
Oil and Elccftical Icdasfries fostead of the in- 
dividual inyestot being left to hia own dcyicee the 
Invc’tmeQt Trust provides an agency which will 
do the invcRting much more satta/acforiiy Aq 
Investment Trust Companv under reliable and 
competent auspices will fill the need on the part 
of those Indian investors who do not want to 
gamble in shares but require a steady end safe 
return slightly above that realised from gi-t-edged 
securities. It willle a great relief to .those who 
find it now a hazardous thing to invest >o mortgage 
'if. kiyecrt'i. '/mo/o aiiii igaaiazf*. 


Prayers 

T. h. Viisnaui writes in The halpala for 
Jiovember : 

You complain Hut God dees not hear prayers. 
Do you pray to him as to Gcd or only as to an 
“agent’ who is to eafisfv de«ires ^ Ate your 

C rayers pure, disinterested? I’/ayets of. love? 

ove 13 n/iet« I-OTO seeks the Lcid for Uis sake, 
note ifie sale of success or fatisMcfoa oefieva 
me. Ood liMens to piayers of love. Ue 
a lover of IDs J/ioIta. And when Oed ifimself 
IS a lover, what is there Ue will deny ? 


Keforms in Afghanistan 
Commeatlng upon the recent military, 
edacational and other reforms in Afghanistan 
Sj. Ratnananda Chatterjee writes in (weekly) 
TPel/are for ^fovemher 12: 


The great imnortanco attached to military 
preparations cannot fail fo arrest alfention. Kins 
Aminullah evideafJy f^els that, as his country 
and peo^e ate .situated between powerful vei^h- 
bonis whose pacific professions cannot be relied 
upoD, the Afghan nation must be armed cao-a-pie. 
as It werj* Of course, tiioiigb his name signifies the 
‘ Peace of Ood.” he himself also may have aggres- 
sive military ambitions 

The opening of a school for teaching witli 
the Turkish language as the medium of instruc- 
tion. so that students of this school may be 
adinitted in military schools la Turkey, mav ba 
interpreted m different ways It mav be that King 
Amanullab feels that the Christian nations of 
(he U’est may not give Afghan Youths as good 
and complete a military tramms aa they give 
their own voung men so he must depend on 
Turkey for the sccomplishment of Ins object It 
mav also be that there is a more complete usder- 
sUndiog between the two Islamic powers Chao there 
can be between cither of them and any Christian 
pott'erorit maybe that uhsri Kamal I’aslia’e 
roilitarv schools can give a point or two to the 
fiahtiog seminaries of the Cbnstian peoples. la 
anv case, it is sigoificant that, for obviously 
military purposes Turkish medium school is to 
be opened in Afchsoistan. but sot a Oermau 
medium, aor a JiMocse-medium, aor a i'reocb^ 
medium, oor an Enelish-mcdiiim school By the 
by. does the adopiton of the Turkish oiedium in 
one school foreshadow the graduat substitutioa 
of the Arabic script by the Latin script m Afghani- 
stan as in Turkey ’ 

Tbat foreign employees in Afghanistan are to 
have no higher pay loan Afghans' doing similar 
work must be nghilv meant among other things, to 
stnke at the root of the inferiority complex among 
Asiatics and the snpenority complex among 
Karoueans, Such a ihicg cannot be expected to 
be done in British ndden India though Indians are 
cdncatiooaliy not )e:>s advaDced than Afghans. 

The rule agamst military people becoming 
Pus or followers of Pirs is obviously meant to 
prevent soldiers owing Jojaltv to religious fanaiics 
as well as to the Afghan King. Such divided 
lovaltr may lead to attempts at reactionary 
re(>e<lKiiiv .tod revohitioas under the leadership 
of bigoted Mullahs. 

The deputation of 15 students to Baku clearly 
points to the existence of petroleum mines in 
Arghaaistaa. The Ktcg has been well-advised 
10 not givicg any mining conccssicns to foreiguers. 
The eendiogof a few thousand ycuthv of Afghanis* 
(an to Europe for employment by factories on a 
mere subsistence allowance, affords a striking con- 
trast to Bntish policy in Jodia in this respect Jnd a 
IS a bigger country with a vaster population and far 
more immense mineral and other rvscorces 
thsfl Afghanistan. Yet in pJjce cf a thousand 
J/^kan YcufAe to be employed m European 
factories the British Ocveinment in India have 
not sent even a feu doten lucltan Youths to le 
Uaiced m Euxcpcan mannfacluiing indusities. 
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So that unless in the meantime lodia l^mcs 
free, we may expect Afghan Roods to bo dumped 
in Indian markets in the not distant uiture. 

The intended connection of AfRhantsUn with 
foreisn countries by telegraph lines reminds one 
of the deplorable isolation in which Nepal lives 
and of the crippling conservatism and superstition 
of the lulera of the latter country. 

The present writer observed the use of woMcn 
poles as telegraph posts in various parts of Ocr* 
many during his travels in that country. King 
Amanullih mav also owe this idea of frugality 
to his visit to Germany. . ... 

The opening of a school of political rights is 
one more proof of the democratic ideals of tho 
King of Afghanistan- 


astounilod to find so many foreign sluJcnta in 
l*Atis. I am in a position to give our readers an 
idea about tho presence of tho foreign element in 
tho Facully of Mcdicino because of closo associa- 
tion with It for tho last three years and a naif. 
There are abont .5.000 students in it of wliioli o- 
per cent, are foreigners. Most of the students 
como from Rouinania. I’olind, Czechoslovakia and 
South America There aro good many students 
from Canada .also. But it is a pity there are only 
17 students from India m tho Faculty of Mcdicino 
—a departmeut whicli has got tho reputation of 
being ono of (ho best in tho w'oild. 


Students and Politics 


Foreign Students in Paris 

Dr. B. K Slddhanf.i. M. D. (Paris) in an 
article in The Young Mai of India says: 

No University in the world contains so many 
foreign students as are in the Paris University— 
the Soibonno. Thera are various reasons jw to 
why so marry foreign students are drawn to Pans. 
Firstly, the world-wide reputation of Sorboone— 
its traditions and its opportunities attract students 
from every corner of the globe. Secondly, living 
is cheaper In Paris than any other well-known 
univetsitfes in America or Europe : the tourist 
may pot think so but a student knows so fiom 
experieiice. Thirdly, along with the courses of 
study in the Univertity, a foreign student some- 
times finds opportunities whereby he can earn 
money— ihereby enabling him to live indepen- 
dency Let us discuss these points in detail. 

But he points out that there is a paucity 
of Indian students there: 

In fact, we, Indians, are apt to overlciok 
the value of education in the Ccntioent. To 
us. British diplomas hold much of charm, 
because the Government of India naturally gives 
preference to British degrees. In our country 
(India) ^ome people have the belief that the con- 
ticent of Europe (Brifish Isles excepted) is not a 
fit place for study. The name of Paris brings 
much of comment from many an Indian guardian ; 
they think that Paris is a lard of enjoyment and 
not a place for study. We do not know how this 
crazy idea came to be deep-rooted amongst our- 
selves— those who have not visited the famous 
University— Sorbonne. True, Paris is a place of 
enjoym^t as is tho case with every ouier big 
cuy m Europe— Berlin. London and so on. But 
these who want to enjoy life will do so every- 
where • there is no reason why be should abstain 
m London or Boston or New York. But those 
who want to_ study will find here in Paris more 
or opportunities and facilities in comparison with 
oiner countries. There is another reason why 
y’^dents do not like the idea of stndying in 
they are faced with the 
“^0 an average European 
’ Rreat^I’ is overco ' > a 

wo have said • • qk 


The Educational Ilciicw for September 
writes ; 

Tho eubiect of Students and Politics has often 
given rise to contro%ersy in tho educational world 
of India Time was when European educational 
aiilhoritics. devoid of .inv sympathy with Indian 
political aspirations, used to throw up their bands 
in honor at tho slightest exhibition of interest m 
politics 00 tho part of the young men of India. 
On Rianv ao occasion, tho mtoleraot attitude of 
some bureaucmlic Pnoclpal resulted in the severe 
punishment of ioDOCcot young men misled by 
oolitKol exuberance into demonstrations of some'. 
kind or oilier considered to be inconsistent with 
academic life. While it is hardly possible for 
a really good student, whilo at College, to spend 
much of his time in politics and while it is ulso 
desirable that active participation m politics should 
1)6 allowed only to those who are sufliciently 
mature in under6tandmg, there is no denying the 
fact that tfao o/unint of JJniversitfes must take an 
intelligent interest in the events which are 
happening round them, especially when they 
are fraught with serious conseiiuenccs for the 
futuro of their motherland. We are glad to find 
that surh a keen and radical political enthusiast 
as l aodit Motilal Nehru, addressing the students 
of Allahabad the other day. gave the right advice 
in the matter and warned young men against 
waging their time in the distractions of politics, 
without paying sufficient attention to their 

IcBiufpate work at the University. Pandit Motilal 
^d that he would not advise students to identify 
themselves with any particular party. But ho did 
pot mean thereby that they should have nothing 
to do with politics. Ha did not advise them to 
take an active part in pohlics. but ho appealed to 
them to study closely social and political problems. 
BO that in later years, they could work for the 
advancement of tho country with some knowledge 
of tho questions awaiting solution. We would tike 
not merely to educational 
authorities but to students all over India. 


The Danger of Meat-eating 

n>S ■ ' and 

Herald ’• for November : 


‘tatiaaism is not a mere 
or of cultish observance. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


7l5 


The noDilesh diet has its actual arwmentsfOT 
health safetr. Meaf-eatms is attended by dan^ra 
that are real, aud tlie meat-eater should know that 

The^ prevalence of disease in 
cenerally understood that the advocate of 
tananism has to lose no time m proving that pomt 
The many laws of meat inspection are wit^s 
enough for the oxistence^of diseased animals, ine 
presence of animal diseases should be a wamin„ 

in the inadequate inspectiou of animals kiljrf 
for food, many slip by to the ^laushtenng 
nueht to be condemned as wholly nnfi^t for fo^ 

If left alone a imle longer, some of these would 

^'^'rhere U a^'cerlain degree of safety in the thorough 
cooking of meat Disease germs and their prodoc w 
may VrSred harmless as far as immediate 
direct causes of disease are concern^ But 

no kmd of cooking can transform dise^^ tlwh 

fate wLlosome food. No cu mary act an put 
food elements and health A t 
oimnst all oAses meat IS not cooked witn a view 

S3,‘£± .«t AS 

''‘Tht'mmodiito toser ol 

th« toll or «ohe»l*y "'’Vte c°lra 

♦iiffiff 4ho me.ik-eater needs to.consioer. me c\itA 

'to SsSd w AjSh'd.c. 

oil Iho laoB Into ol S?io« toV u 

f. ”,";,norr »bd. » -Sitleronaoiso. „ 

more than a fad. 

Shivaji And Tukiraoi 
Si,»mi GuoatiUoonda B'"'> , '’'1'' jS 

steloh ol Tokaiam “'"1“ 

rtJanfo Kesari tor No.embBr, from »bicl. 
we make the following extract ^ 

Th. "on” d“ B?o“o dl wEJ 

to saints from his ^oyhwd. to^e at I/ibasaum 
tionto ^^nkaram who haP^n 10 oe torches, 

at that time. him tS wme to his 

Serrsa. s 

fsrM -l/'l" “sss‘ stroW 

iVitbol'a). why d^t ^[“iioaour'^I treat 33 a vises 
those? This mst ihe Ihircs I do 

dung; Tnou art Ji,.npd by Tbr will, 

better ^“ Vura%oK'kin?®o?lc or 

desires and attraUoas as great; wo 

earth is ,s^o to u^». ou lloocv is hka 

° wl3t'‘'S y»"U "» 


name of Vithal : I shall be much pleased if you 
only do this much. Remember that all the siddlns, 
nay. even the Jloksha can be had, but to get the 
feet of the Lord is difficult.” After reoeiying this 
letter Shivaji himself cams one day to listen to 
his Kirtanam Idevotioual songs) which attracted 
him more and more ; so Shivaji begin to visit him 
very often. One night Stiivaji was so much im- 
pressed by his Kirtaaara that instead of returning 
to Poona, he stayed at Dehu lyith .Tukaram. 
Shiran’s mother being anxious that he might leave 
off politics aud become a Sadbu, hurried up to 
Dahn That night Tukaram stioke on varnaslirama 
Dharma. which made Shiraji take up his duties 
in ri^ht earnest. Another day the PathaDs_^ coming 
to learn that Shivaji was listening to the Kirtanam 
inside the temple. lay m ambush outside with a 
view to catch hold of him . but to their utter 
surorise and bewilderment the rathans saw 
ihoii^diof Sbivaiis all of the same anpeiranco 
rustlin' out from icsido the temple ' Ihus they 
wore frualrated m their fiendish attempts. 

Calico Industry In India 
Mr Y. S Thickcray’s article enfitlcd tho 
llisiory of the Calico Industry of lodia pub- 
lished 10 the Q'iartcrly Journal of the Indian 
\inchn>%t$' Chamber for October will bo read 
with profit by those who are interested m 
Calico Industry The writer observes 

From ihe records at our disposal ue understand 
ihitrAli.^ chiotr and other cotton fabrics were 
h^iMsUmportant and eldest textile^ productione 
of India “od were being exported to foreign 

lor their general use. The earliest 
re erenw stout the trsifioof this doth is to be 
m tha iraycls Of the Arabun piiysichn 
Sulernao whohad travelled in India atout WU 
a Ti (A translation of Suleimans Journal bears 
^ha wa7 UtI A D) In his Journal. Sulei- 
iSfn'Sakcs menlion of tho town of Calicut aud 
<itates that carments made there ate so extra- 
ordinary that nowhere eUe arc the like to bo seen. 
They are for the mo^ part round and woven to 
thTdegree of fineness that they may ,?asdy be 
drawn through a ring of middle sire, irom this 
ft rpD^rsthat Calicut was the onginal seat ot 

the roWacture of this cloth and from ‘he name 

of Ihu towD the word Calico was derived. 


Cow-Protectloa Durine Mughal Times 
We read in The Animat Protection Clip’ 
^Acef for October l.th: 

lUbar the 1st Xloguol Ruler of India, left a 
willfOT Ilamayun. of which two cop.es are eil^t. 
Mo in lhe lihopal Stale Library and the other 
in lha Dosse-sion of Pnnci^ iBalknshoa of the 

“ 11025’ tlKlSsiiooi o! lEdu ii Ml ol dilleieol 
rcligioaa. praised bo Qod that He bestowed upon 
thw Its sovereignty. It is incumbent on thee 
to wipe all religions prejudices off the tablet of 
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SaSuoUhoTcoSJont'w .iSS'??!!”’ re°-htocd"MaVr°X 

S.Vnlr,' ma? be boMd UB ^vlll. royal obU- Medical Acta and 3 reprcaraUtivos o 


0^™"“'"’ ‘'® tocraV-itTTOrslrablo 'ciiTilicanoiis otSor llian 

“Do not min (ho temples antJ shrtncs of any tlio orpviop. . , . . 

community yhicb k obeytau^lhe La» e of__Govcrn. „,0“' In JlSetina' LS! 

faolectm« men who will 
•iiicn 


ment. Administer iustito in such a ininncr that rcprCA — — 

the Kin« he pJeAsed with the sahierts and Die seo that wo am faolectmu men whi 

subjects with the King The cause of Islam can not Iw ipllucnccd by otiicial favour or froua- 

suojecis _ , I A ub ..... ... who will bo able (o asserMho rights and privilft'ea 

of their constituencies. Tuero are other non'OtUciil 
institutions which arc teaching medical subjects but 
arc not yet rccogni/etl and them are numcioiis out- 
door dispensaries and hospiliU with wealth of 
ctmical materials in Calcutta, if the authorities of 
ni wuK'u cue itutuau oouy >•> of these comVmo and the clinical materials 

rompo^ed. so that the body of hingdom he tree available arc pooled together, thev can more than 
- ■ - • • •- -» — - satisfy all the requirements for atlilwUua. 


subjects with the King .luy. r~ 

be promoted by tlvo weapons of obligations rattier 
than by the sword of tvranny. . , 

‘Overlook the ditlercnce^ of the Shiaa and 
Sunnis, else the weakness of Warn i& manifest 
“And let the subjects of dilTercnt beliefs bo 
harmonised in conformity with the (our elements 
of which the human body »s liarmoniousiy 


from dilTerent dweases. The memoirs of Timur, 
(he Master of Conjunction, should always bo beforo 
thine eyes, so that thou mayest become expenencca 
in the affairs of administration.” , „ 

1st Jamadi u\ Awal, y3-» A. U. 


Tlie Brass and Bell-Metal Industry of 
Orissa 


In an infoimative paper read at the 
Co-operators’ Day (published in Fcticradon 
OaicUt) Mr S. C. Ghosh giros an account 
of tho above industry — tbu principal cottage 
industry of Orissa. Says the writer: 


The Beiig‘i'1 Medical Act 
The Calcutta ^^cdical Journal for October 
observes editorially. 

The declared object of thfl Ooveroment of 
Bengal in amending the Bengal ileuical Act (1914) 

th? Benff Council of^MediS’^Lclteo? W Present ibere aro three principal Bell-metal 

flstendingtha franchise to the medical colleges ^‘nof^JorUrje^ouiti'^miif^^wi^flfitnn^ 
afBliat^ to the Uaiversiiy, medm-il schools per- workvug quite to our sati^faclion, 

raaDently affiliated to the State Medical Faculty. TIipta .Am n fow 

School of Tiopical SWIcins aod Railway Board . ,, '“S™ '''oflBfff suooess- 

and at tlie same time not to make it too unwieldy *P‘ly Ihoogb not under co-operntivo orgams* 
by reducing the number of nominated menit'ers alions. Tho principal difticultica with tho 
Rod representatives of th« medic^ profession. The former group are enumerated by tho writer 
Council as contemplated m the amending Bill ‘ " '»riier 

would have been composed of 18 members, 1 1 of 

whom were likely to be officials and 7 noD-officialR Al the outset I must frankly admit that Ihc 
indudiog 5 representatives of the registered Brass-meUl and Bell-metal Workers as a class aro 
practitioners. , Conseqneotly the section dealing very conservalivo in their nature.- For the above 

with the constitution of the Council evoked much '«•«■='''''> ..u~ 1 - ... 

criticism from (lie press and (lie public. 

The Bill, however, has been passed into 
an Act The Journal is of opinion; 

The immediate net result of the passage of tho 


leasoQS tangible results are only obtained after 
long time, and that when our patience is entire 


wcati^ out, and la most cases even after tlrnt. 
b^ndly thesQ Aomar.! have no idea of tho 

Divisionof Labour-.-Thirdlv. peculiarity is this that 

— . ........v V. iiiA} ODO uianufocturer or Hituttiance is capable of 

nengal.SIedical CAmj'ndmeutk Bill., 1928 is the P^'^inc ono or two kinds of goods only and not 


formation of tJio Benjial Council of Medical They do not attempt oven at neiver^one?^ 
Registration by 23 imembers, of whom 9 are Fourthly, Uie major portion of the produopra 
hkely to be officials and 14 non-offldala. But under the clutches of tho Mahai^^xr-l 

withm a vear or 60..4 more Government • Medical throwing every possible obstacles in the int), of 
Schools will come into existence and the total t>ut progress, ^ t>r 


number will then be increased to 27. 13 of fbeaj 
• 1 snd 14 non-officials. The non- 

Omcials will be formed by one reoresentative eaidi 
ot the Vainlty pi Medicine, the Calcutta Univet- 
i{>B 'r i Medical College, Beleachia, 

the National Medical 
inswute. and the Baokura Medical School; 4 


The writer concludes — 
ordinal stuff. “ot of 




Sr. Fosdick on Trial Marriage 

'WritinK ia Ibe American itagatine Dr. Fos- 
dick admits that io America, ainoog c&rUiQ 
sectioas, there is a rerolt agatost oid-Zasbioaed 
family .life. Ho does not behove that the 
solatioQ of the rcsaltiog problem is to bo 
achieved tbroagh what is called trial matriage 
*— through the sabstitatioa of the ‘ideals’ and 
customs of trial marriage for old marital ideas 
aud customs. Of bis own opinioa, Dr. Fosdick 
writes 

^ Fersonally, I do not for a moment believe 
that the Amencas people lo the lomr roo will 
ooQseat to that exchange. 11 they do consent 
to It, the dageueratioQ of Amencan cmitzaiioo 
will come on apace. For the attitudes and actions 
involved in tnal marmge are. lirsi. psycholocically 
disruptive to the individoal and. second, socially 
minons to the uation. 

_The psychological upect of the matter is primary. 
Nature has tieen at work a loos timo on the 
sex-problem, and we can not by any swift, slick 
rhanses outwit wliat nature has had in mind 
To-diy an immense amount of cheap thought and 
talk 13 Koing the rounds, of novels, dramas, 
movies, magizines. and conversatioos. to tho 
general effect that sex .is an impenous urge 
towards persoual pleasure m general and bodily 
graiibcatioD m particular. 

The plain fact, however, is that from nature’s 
standpoint sex U only a lure to get two people 
to love each other deeply enouuh and long 
enoosh to bring up children. What salure 
wants is children, and because nature 
alnays makes attractive the road to the goal she 
seeks she bas allured men and women mto family 
hfo by pleasant paths. Wfiat she was getting at, 
however, was not the pleasure of the paib. but 
the goal of the children, anybody and who makes it 
hiB principle of action to steal the gratification 
of nature's lure without fulfilling nature’s purpose 
13 committing a psychological tbeit on whicn 
nature wreaks inevitable vengeance. 

The whipper-snappers in psychology may 
speak to the contrary; the seers tell the trulb. 

Trial marriage, therefore, in its ordinanly 
accepted meaniog. is psychologically a truncated, 
arrested, balked expeneoce. It means emouooal 
repression and disruption. Some people ^ume 
that because the idea is new it is an advance. 
As well assume that being killed by an jurplane 
or going to war with poison gas is an advance. 

Nature is too old at this sox-gamoto be so 
easily circumvented. And what she signines 
by the game and .intends to get out oi it is Clear. 


The complete sex-expcnence means falling in 
love, feamiog the secret of sfayiog m iove. master- 
ing the art of growing up in love, enlarging the 
love-life into a family of children, until within 
the green cusp of a phvsical relation grow the 
flower and fruit of a spiritual union. 

Accordiog to Dr. Fosdick, Mark Twain 
said oat ot his own experience : “No man 
and woman really know what perfect love 
IS until they have been married a quarter of 
a centary ” 

Dr. Fosdick continues:— 

To-day loose conceptions of marriage as 
^elv .consisting m bodily gratigcation ate 
defended in popnlar minds by a supposed 
psychological law to the effect that the sex-tnstinct 
mu^t not be snppresC. but expresL To Jet yoarseli 
go. this teacbiDg says, to do as yon pleasA to 


give yoor emotions gangway, abaodou yourself 
and have voor iiiog— Ibis is the law of a healthy 


ser-tife In coosequeooe of this supposed psycho 
logical doanne. we have wild talk amoog our 
young people aboot the value of promiscuous 
expennieotatioo duriog yooth. and among our 
older people aboot marriage being a temporary 
arrangement for mutual gratification. 

As a matter of fact, this idea that (be sex- 
)a«tioct most not be conirolled. and when other 
interests make it wise, snpprest, is psychological 
nonsense 

Consider the matter with reference to other 
iDStiorts. We have, for example, the lostmct of 
self-preservation. It is faodameatal If instincts 
must not be represt, that of all others must be 
respected But if with your wife and children 
yon ePould be in a shipwreck and, your instinct 
of self-preservation becoming dominant and 
impenous. you should crowd into a life-boat and 
leave your wile and children behind and be saved 
while they drowned, how would you explain the 
matter to your friends ? Would you say. I have 

I ust been reading a book on the new psychology- 
felt that if I renrest my instinct of setf- 
preservatton I would be in danger of serious 
mental derangement? You, would not get oil by 
any. auch method from being an outlaw and a 
pariah, 

hlost of the cheap, popular talk about the 
danger of repressing instincts is nonsense. Tho 
fact is that we repress instincts or, better yet 
BUblimate them, every hour of our lives, or eUo 
we -wjuld be in an asylum or a jail. The psycho- 
logica) law of life is not to saytoanv lo^iinr't 
^ 83 you please I but out of all our fnsUnci to 
buUd a personality At the beginning eacli one 
of MIS a mess. I m not a man. but a mob,’ says 
a character in one of H. 0, WeJJs’s storias. ^ 
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nnft nf must Start as a mob ot unorganized pmnfnl sVln diseas^g against vrliich the 
instinf’ts. and tbe law oi su''C®5sfniW living is should be warned. Dr. Pabst. an aulhonty o ... 
to build a personality, until all the insfinct‘;-seU- phase of U)e menace,. 33 TtSoSi 

prp^er^^oa, pugaaciiv. sex, and the rest-become att^diog.dermatolomst of tho Grepupaiat H-spiUl. 
Srivfnr power m a mental and spiritual engine. following tUe«r talk it was sa d ^at 
intearatcn. imifted. purposeful, and going Mcue- ^“^.^“rgeons would not he astomsh^ to s 
wherrVhatis not enacted moral law; that is epidemic of furuncles or boils abscesses, aud o^^^^ 
dkenvered law” mdammatory diseases of Uio skin and bbnd stream, 

discovered law. ...... It was said that these are quite likely fo^ be 

Dr. Fosdick^ays that the real Dsychiatrists, contracted by buliera in the condemned waters, 
like Doctor Hadfield, see this thing clearly. whew the subject has slight cuts or abrasions. 

Dr. n«ifi.ld. we are tali leache? thal m the mlrelyX the'tasurt ol 

have come over rato. the real, .if .partial, away.p( '%“°“'pj,g;isis 4?e pomled out. too, that these 

■waters present tho constant peril of pink*eyo and 
ail form'^ of conjunctivitis, some of which could 
conceivably result in permanent injury to tho eye, 
or even total hltndness. 

Perhaps the most prevalent aftermath of 
b.alhing in watpf containing sewage, it was said 
at the flealth Department, is that of middle-ear 
infection, often leading to mast nditis, abscesses. 


the moaogamous impulse* And contianes Dr. 
Fosdick : 

So far as enacted law is concerned, therefore, 
the endeavor mu«t b« to encourage, so fat as law 
cau help in the matter, this normal, healthy, 
moargamnus relationship. I have emphasized the 
psvrholoaical importance of monoearay to the 
participants in the marriage. Of course the social 


ouen leaning 10 mast naiiis, aoscesses, 
oat-drum infections, and often deafness, especially 
therefore^ to the nation isobvions i.ature, Qonog fim .ntc^jiirtKiapr ^r,KA2 l^A/vimA 

the «mrao of pvnlnlinn, prolonged the infancy of dUeL?» also in the 

a"?r^lZ'U'’S SotffSiS w\i4' IhV from* 

r,«»r ftnost mftrli reiaiiuoauip uiuiw gtayiDg around tuo long ID Bwimoiing suits, really 

^ niimaS virtua was^ iSpdont of the family, aie wntraclcd from the organisms m the filthy 

Jite.ueUorpItauw'*' «es ot'pnecmouii. have heop traced 
This” t°ka ch hn-tialhe ^trectlT.^o I ‘is.sourco. os have ca«es of tonsilitifl, 

maltpp, therefore, is tremendous, and whafevor the aJIfP«hli!ar common nose 

?lSuidb^d?af“''^'‘ monogamy ^“%SXg.the..o wate^ 

Tba only solution of the problem, if there Is digestiotal tract 

snch a thing, lies at the marriage end. L^t ns dangerous 

get clearly in our minds that in revolUng from ® predis- 

oiisolcto fashions in the ancient family we must W®tDg factor of appendicitis, 
not revolt to trial marriage. Let us see disfioctly 
that the monogamous reUtionsliin is the only 
piycJiologically oomplete. eraolionaUy satisfactory, 

fS^piSrSi p“,“ VS'VS'iSj? “"<1 %ypt 

Siffin. Tfu sS°<ioj5ii4'“L, ““p 

that maiwge is the most eerinus deckioo Lgypt. Hr. Artlmr Ponsonby writes in tho 

th,al men and women can face and ttiat. therefore, CbHfcHijiorfl?^/ ifcm'ctc;— 


It is 'not to be entered into unadvisedly or Hgtitij^ 
bat rcverenilr. discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
m Uio fear of Clod.’ 


Bathing in Polluted Waters 


T_ j? Always _ easier than construction, 

ro the iiityptiaQ question, which year hv year 
^iDM further obscured by fresh complmatious. 
a fwaliou 18 . far froru cisy to define. Extreme 
Nationalist opinion which the Wald has iatiented 
hopelessly uncompro- 

In Calcutta and in some other big cifies orop(SI?3 m 

the river water is polluted horriWy. Yet n » . They are persuaded 

thousands hatbo. m snob water. Tho danger to mL mtcntion of Great Britain 

"'bathing in such filthy waters will bn c4r 

from the following extract from the Now tba ctuc,a\.aucS*ot° hf 

lork American There oau I .0 liufo doubt that tha inWdT^lQ 

„ Ja » 'l^fcrenro TpcoQily l^twecn Dr Harris 

tihbj^iteiibomaav internal dise«es which the w J&L NntVnll r"' 
v.ctan.„y.,riou,.»4 
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Absolnte theism cannot overlook the followin^r resolted m the Great War of the tweotisth centnw. 
difficulties AH reality may be personal, bat, af but vihieh has not yet mo out ita potiticaliy 
constituted of discordant elements, then endansera devastaUng course,, for American imperialism has 
the unitv of God. The evil, error, and ieooranee jost becun its ri^e s progress. Do the churches 
of the finite is carried up into the Infinite, thus realize the situation with which they are confron- 
impuKuine the goodness, truth, and knowledge of ted? In pronoition as they are educated, they 
God The parts are equivalent to the Whole, thus have sunendered their dogmatic supports. In 
leaving' uncertainty as to -what after all is God. proportton as they represent the prosperous middle 
The Whole is identical with the part; if bo. why classes, they have more and more abandoned the- 
not call the part the whole and avoid the nnneccs- heroism of the ethical and religious dtsciplme which 
Bary and gratuitous assumption of an Absolute once gave them a real spiritnal authority, and have 
beyond empirical demonstration? adopted in its place a this-worldly orientation 

„ , ^ 1 , * 1 .-..- hugely acquiescing in the domination of the 

Royce has his answer for each or these present business formulation of life, consecrated as 
difhculties. this is by its association with religion, and they 

. seek to solve their consciences by t*'e adoption of 

Foreachof these difficultiesRoyca has his answer, asocial-service ideal which too often means a 
All concrete, active, living unity is a unity of farther rationalizatton of religion in a new form 
contrast, so that the contradictory elements in God and a dilettante dabbling in the economic and poli- 
ooDtribute to the rich variety and wealth of mean- tical problems of the times. Tho situation is 
ing in his life. The evil and error which enter probably tho most serious the church has faced in 
God's experience are necessary to his complete its entire history* It is so serious because it is so 
knowledge of all facts, but do not impugn bis hard to realize it, for the church no longer feels 
goodness and truth, for ho overcomes igooiance itself outside the world as it did in ita struggle 
and error with hia larger iusight, and , renounces with the Romau Empire, but is itself an organic 
evil by triumphing over it .in bis victorious, good- part of the vast complex which we call modem 
ness. The parts are futile aud defeated in and civilization. Being a part of this civilization, it 
of themselves; it is only by union with the Whole seensa to have lost the power objectively to analyse 
that they find meaoiog. God is the Whole that it It does not realize that when, in a profoundly 
saves the parts by organizing them into perfect rclirious interest, it adopted the conception of 
life. The whole may be identical wuh the part ‘caUing’ within the secular life, it helped, qnite 
only in a aclf-repreaentatWa system, which is to unconscloi^ly. to pave the way for its own almost 
say that the Whole of Qod is present in every complete secularization, 
meaning or expression which he manifests to the 

f iart. The Absolute is no gratuitons .assumption, 
or every partial view of reality falls into contra- 
diction and only the Absolate explains. 

From this it is evident that Iloyce cau nether 
be waved aside at the first cry of pantheist, not 
readily disposed of by the traditional arguments 


Religious bodies undertaklog social t.. 
work, require money, which capitalists give 
them. This dependenco on the propertied 
classes deprives them to some extent of 

w, — . rebuking vicious luxury, vice, siu and 

brouaut against monism. . For the monism of.Royce 'wickedoess, aud coosequeotly of spiritual 


is laid out upon personalistic lines, and while the 
absolute nature of it mav lead na to suspect an 
ovcutoal falling Into pantheistic difficulties, the 
way to such difficulties must. be demoustralcd. not 
taken lor granted. Distinctions of value aro tbe 
property of Personality, and to that extent his 
internal transcendence may be eflective. What 
beomes of materi^ things . and finite beings is 


authority. What is the remedy ? 

China’s New Industrialism 
Writing^ in T/ie Oh'na 


Journal for 


mother queaiion beyond the limits of this iaquiry. October, jfr. Arthur De C. Sowerby speaks 
It may appear, that tho fiuita difficulty is of a significaat change in the industrial mit 

vulnerable pomt m Rqyce’s philosophy. But as for Jook of China viz “a dflQTM ° ^ 

the Inflmto. wo arc led by this investigation to „r t • * desire for tho co- 

coaclude mat the OM of Royco may i astir bo o* lo/eiBuera with Chinese in the 

" rohabihtatwa and development of 

yoara of chaos apd 
The writer says : 


called Ihcistic. 

Capitalism and Eeligious ’'Ism”. 

Whot KciuperFallertoa writes of Calvioism 
and CapiUlisffl in tbe same Review applies 
equally aptly to other religious creeds. The 
wtltct asks; — 


strife.” 

Though the Ohiueso have irftTtft fa,. iva i ^ 
fowdocadesin tollowing Weiteri 


orooghoat the nineteenth cealary and of rascally mtnagera. at other^thro^a'gh^'^^''^^k^^ 
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and errors in jndirment on the part either ot 
fhetr managers or of their technical experts or 
or Mvisprs as the outcome of inexpenenca. 

For this and other reasons ChiBCsa investors 
have become shv of putting their money into 
wncerna. indoatrial or otherwise, wholly sponsored 
oy their fellow countrymen, and for sometime 
past have either kept their money tied up in the 
foreign banks in the foreign concesuons and 
treaty ports or have invested it abroad. 

The Chinese owners of big industries which 
have failed to attain the success hoped for 
are approaching foreign groups, m some cases 
going so far as to ask the latter to take over the 
entire management of their concerns and to 
invest the capital necessary to put them on a 
sound paying basis ; and on the other hand, the 
Tepresentatives of the government are doing 
much the same in regard to big national concerns ; 
while Chinese investors, large and small, are 
Tefusing to put any money whatsoever into 
concerns that are not at feast under part control 
•of foreigners of sound reputation and proved 
ability. 

Now that China is master of her own 
bouse, she can buy the service of the 
foreigners at ber own terms. 

There IS no loss of "lace’* or infringement o! 
Chinese sovereign rights involved in soch transao* 
tioDS. for the simnle reasou that m every case 
the ownership of the indnstry concerned remains 
with the Chinese, the foreigners and their capital 
xperely being employed by the latter. 

The writer, however, wants some gnaraotee 
from the Chinese Governffieot that the lives 
and interests of the foreigners who are going 
sa 'guests’ will be safegaatded. 


At Bammohan Roy's Tomb 
The Inquirer (October, 131 gives us an 
■account of tbs annual gathering at (be Raja’s 
tomb, at Bristol — 

The annual service at the tomb of BaJah 
'Rammohun Roy, Arno’s Vale, Bristol was held a 
week ago, a oumber of Indian visitors who bad 
-come down from London iiaving bfcn welcomed 
by the Ixiid Mavor and Sheriffs earlier in the day 
at the Council House. In the party were ^inclirfcd 
Sir Abbas and Ijidv Baig, Jlr. and Mrs. N C Sen, 
Air G. S. Dutt (Indian Civil Service) and Major 
and Mrs. Das, all members of the Brabmo Samai. 
They laid wreaths and floral tributes on the tomb 
and a service of reconsecration was condacted by 
Mr. N. C. Sen. Afterwards there were addresses 
by the flev. Dr. Tmtor Jones and the more promi- 
nent Indian representatives . . , 

Dr. Tudor Jones said that was the tbirteealn 
occasion he had had the privilege of being there 
on September 27. but they never had sneh a laiBo 
gathering as they had that day. Bristol people bad 
responded well to do honoar to the memory of one 
of the greatest Indians who had ever lived. 

They bad testimony that some of the ioaian 
^gentlemen present remember^ the ««iunta of 
.Bristol from their earliest childhood. From their 


cr^le they had been told what a marvellous city 
Bristol was. and what endeared it most tn them 
was the fact that Raiah Bammohun Roy had lived 
h^ere for some time and passed away at Stapleton. 
The Baiah loved Bnstol and came here at the 
invitation of that very great woman. Mary Carpen- 
ter, who ran ragged and industrial schools for boys 
and girls m this country. She was interested m 
the peoples of India and visited the country, which 
meant a great undertaking in those days. 

They were there to give a very cordial welcome 
to their Indiau friends India was au important 
part of the British Empire, and it was hoped that 
the dispute between that country and England 
would soon be settled and thit they would walk 
together hand in hand for the benefic of (he whole 
world. That was their wish, and they asked their 
friends to carry it back to the peoples of India. 

Mr. 0. S. Dntt I. C, S, replied to the 
address and Mr N. C, Sen thanked the Rev. 
Tador Jones for (he care he had taken of 
the shrine of the Raja. , 


Tuberculosis 


Tilt Inquirer (October CO) informs us i 
About thirty medical officers of the Canadian 
Tob»rcuiosi8 Association are attesdiog the ananai 
oonfereuce ot the National Association , for the 
PreventioD of Tubercnlosis here in Loados. The 
CanadUo Association is evidently a very active 
force, asd has affiliated to it every anfl-tuber- 
cqIosis committee m Canada. The deaths from 
tobercolosis have bees greatly reduced m recent 
years, but the following figures tell their own tale 
as to the difference between town and couctry 
life from the point of view of resietance to this 
disease. In Canada 55 per cent of the people live 
on 51 per ceot of the land area and contribute 
only 40 per cent, of the annual deaths from 
tubercQlosis, or 57 per 100,000, The rest of the 
population contribute CO per cent, of the yearly 
tuberculosis deaths or 101 per 100,000, 


It wonld be interesting to compare 
tb© Indian figures of mortality from tubercu- 
losis, which have been increasing rapidly, 
and more ioteiesting to know what steps are 
being taken to check that. 


Russian Justice 

Light is thrown by Daniel Harris in 
Tite lAintern on the Russian judicial system, 
which has patienca with human misoonduct, 
but is Tolbless against any offence however 
trivial against the state. The chief prosecuting 
officer of the Soviet Goverment M. Eryleoko 
elaborated to him the ethics of the system : 

Prisons, were regarded as training schools for 
the re-ednration of ordinary offenders into useful 
citizens. The maximum sentence is ten years 
The prisoners are never locked up except at night. 
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Absninte theism cannot overlook the foHowinp resolted in the Great War oMhe twentieth century 

difficulties All reality may be personal, bat, \f but -which bas not yet run out its. politically 

of discordant elements, then endanKera dev^taUng course, for Amencan i^^ 
the nnitv of God. Tlie evil, error, and lenorance just, began its rajres progress Uo the churenes 
of the carried up into the Inhmte, thus realize the situation with which they are ronfroa- 

?mpu^iSg the goodness? tnilh. and knowledge of ted? In ntopoif on as they are educated, they 
God?^ The parts are equivalent to the Whole, tbns have sunendered tlioir dogmatic supports, la 
leaving uncertainty as to what after all la God. pronorlioa as they represent the prosperous middle 
The Whole is identical with the part; if so. why classy they have more and more abandoaed 
not call tho part the whole and avoid the unneoes- heroism of the ethical and religious discipline wlucU 
eary and gratuitous assumption of an Absolute once gave them a real spiritual authority, and have 
beyond empirical demonstration ? adopted in its .place a this-worldly orientalJoD 

' , , . e - _ ..1. ..e largely quiescing m the domination of 'be 

Royce has his answer for eacu or tnese pr^ent business formulation of life, consecrated as 

difBcuUies. tliis ie by its association with religion, and they 

seek to solve their consciences by ti'e adoption of 
Foreachof these difficuUiesHoyce has his answer, a aociabservice ideal which too often means a 
All concrete, active, living nnitv is a unity of further rationalizatiou of religion in a new form 
contrast, so that the contradictory elements in God and a dilettante dabbling in the economic and poll- 
contribute to the rich variety and wealth of mean- tical problctna of the times. Th^ sitaation is 
ing in bis life. The evil and error which enter probably the most serious the church has faced in 
Ora’s experience are necessary to his complete its entire history* It is so serious because it is so 
knowledge of all facts, but do not impugn his hard to realize it, for the church no longer feels 

go^Dcss and truth, for he overcomes ignorance itself outside the world as it did in its struggle 

and error with his larger insight, and reaouucea with the Rotnau Empire, but is itself an organic 

evil by trinmphing over it in hia victorious good- part of the vast complex which we call modem 

ness. The parts are futile and defeated in and civiUzatioo. Being a part of this oivilization, it 
of themselves; it is only by union with the Whole seems to have lost the power objectively to analyse 
that they find meaning. God is the Whole that it U does not realize that when, in a profoundly 
saves the parts by orgautring them tote perfect religions lotercst. it adopted the conception of 
life. The Whole may be identical with . the part ‘caUing within the secular life, it helped, quite 
only in a selbrepresentative system, which is to uoconscioosly. to pave the way for its own almost 
say that the Whole of God is present m every complete secularIzatioD. 

undertaking social .errice 

lor every partial view of reality falls into oootra* work, require money, which Capitalists Ri '^0 


diction and opiy the Absolute explains. 

From (his it is evident chat uoyce can acither 
bewared aside at the first cry, .of pautheist. nor 
readily disposed of by tho traditional argumonte 


them. This depondonco on the propertied 
classes deprives thorn to some extent of 
rebuklog vicious luxary, vice, siu and 


brought agamst monism. . For the monism of Royce wickedness, nod ^ coosequently of spiritual 


is laid out upon pcrsonailstic lines, and whilo the 
absolute nature of it may lead us to suspect aa 
Qvcnlnal falling into pantheistio difficulties, the 
way to such difficulties must be domoostrated. not 
taken lor granted, Dlstinctioos of value are the 
ptopcity of Versouality, and to that extent his 
iQternat transcendence may be effective. What 
bro'imcs oi material thioga and finite beioga is 


authority. What is the remedy ? 

China’s New Industrialism 
WrUinK in The China Journal 


for 


at o'.her aucsiion beyond the limits of this iaquiry. October, Sir. Arthur De C. Sowerby speaks 
It may appear, that the flmte difflcnlty 13 the of a sienificaut change Iq the iodu«jtriflI nnr- 
vulnenible point m Boyce’s philosophy. But as for look of China vi7 *•« .tneim 
the iQlimta, wo are led by this investigaUoo to 0°' 

coacindc (hat the God of Royce may justly bo oporution of foreigners with Chinese in the 

Qlled iheisuo, ludustnal rehabilitation and development of 

— China after all these years of chaos and 

« . r. writer says : 

Capitilum and Sthgion, “W. Thooah th» OWuoso. have bom to in Iho laal 

What Kemper FaUerlou writes 0! Calvinism iudustmf methods “hcv*arA'o® business and 
' Cap.ulisa. in (ho same Ila.io., applies iSe d,racXKfiar 
ly aptly to Other religious creeds. The changes invoJrod- while they naturSly^ lack the 

.ilfr asks:— background ^aad cxperlcuco nosaSd bv siich 


.ccoaomio . lacior* m their in- 
c^Pwrioa which 
^ »nroo*nsui the niucteeaih century and 


S S'Jfp-’iaarST ‘ 
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and errors in jodsment on the nsrt either of 
their managers or of their technical experts or 
or advisors as the outcome of inexperience. 

For this and other reasons Chinese investors 
nave become shv of putting their money into 
concerns, industrial or otherwise, wholly sponsor^ 
by their fellow countrymen, and for sometime 
past have either kept their money tied up in the 
roreign banks in the foreics concessions and 
treatv poita or have invested it abroad. 

The Chinese owners of big industries which 
have failed to attain the auccess hoped for 
are approaching foreign groups, iu some cases 
going so far as to ask the fatter to take over the 
entire management Of their concerns and to 
invest the capital necessary to put them on a 
sound paying basis ; and on the other hand, the 
•representatives of the government are doing 
much the same in regard to big national concerns , 
while Chinese investors, large and small, are 
Tefosing to pat any money whatsoever into 
concerns that are not at least under part control 
-of foreisoeis of sound reputation and prov^ 
ability. 

Now that China is master of her own 
house, she can buy the service ol the 
foreigners at her own terms. 

There is no loss o! "face” or iofringeoent of 
*Chine5e sovereign nehts involved in such traosao- 
tions. for the simple reason that in every case 
the ownership of the industry concerned remains 
•with tbs Ciiioess, tbs foreigners and tbeir capital 
merely being employed by the latter. 

The writer, however, wants some goaraotee 
from the Chinese Qoveromeot that the lives 
jiod Interests of the foreigners who are going 
as ‘guests’ will be safeguarded. 


At EammohuQ Boy’s Tomb 
The Inquirer (October, 131 gives as an 
.account of the annual gathering at tbs Raja’s 
tomb, at Bristol • — 

The annual service at the tomb of Raiab 
■Rammoban Roy. Amo’s Vale, Bristol was held a 
■wfiflk afin .ajuuww nf Jndiar .vUUfK? who hM 
•come down from London having beca wefoomed 
by the Lord Slavor and ShenfTs earlier in .the day 
ai the Council House In the party were iDclnaea 
'Sir Abbas and Ladv Baig, Mr. and Mrs. N. C Sen. 
Air 0. S. Dutt lindian Civil Service) and Major 
and Mrs. Das, ail members of the Brsbmo baioai. 
They laid wreaths and floral tnbutes on the tomb 
and a service of reconsecratioa was condoclea by 
Mr. N. C Sen. Afterwards there were addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. Tuilor Jones and the more promi- 
nent Indian remesenfatives . . .t. 

Dr Tudor Jones said that was the thirte«jtn 
occasiOT be had had fho pnrilepe of bemg tb-^ 
on Sentpmber 27. bat they never bad sacn a iwge 
•gatherm^M they had that day. Bristol people had 
responded well to do honour to ihe memory rf one 
ol the greatest Indians who had ever lived. 

They had testimony that 
orentleraea present 

iJnalol from their earliest childhood. From their 


cradle they had been told what a marvellous city 
Bristol was. and what endeared it most to them 
was the fact that Rajah Hammohun Roy had lived 
here for some time and passed away at Stapleton. 
The Bajah loved Bnstol and came here at the 
invitaboa of that very great woman. Mary Carpen- 
ter. who ran ragged and industrial schools for boys 
and girls in this country. She was interested in 
the peoples of India and visited the country, which 
meant a great undertaking in those days. 

They were there to give a very cordial welcome 
to their Indian friends India was an important 
part of the British Empire, and it was hoped that 
the dispute between that country and England 
would soon be settled and thU they would walk 
togeiher hand in band for the benefit of the whole 
world. That was their wish, and they asked their 
friends to carry it back to the peoples of India. 

Mr. 0 S. Dull I. 0. 8. replied to the 
address and Mr- N C. Sen thanked the Rev. 
Tudor Joues for the care he had taken of 
the shrine of the Raja. , 


Tuberculosis 


The Inquirer (October CO) informs us \ 

About thirty medical officers of the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Associatioo are atteuding the annual 
roaference of the Notional Associacioo for the 
Prevention of Tubercolosis here in London. The 
Canadian Association is evidently a very active 
force, and has affiliated to it everv antl-tubei* 
cqIosis committee in Canada. The deaths from 
toberculosis have been greatly rMaced m recent 
years, but the followiog figures tell their own tale * 
as to the difference between town and country 
life from the point of view of resistance to this 
disease. In Canada 55 per cent of the people live 
on 54 oer cent of the land area and contribute 
only 40 per cent, of the aunual deaths from 
tobercolosis, or 57 per 100.000, The rest of the 
population contribute 60 per cent, of the yearly 
tobercnlosia deaths or 104 per 100,000, 


It would be interesting to compare 
the Indian figures of mortality from tubercu- 
losis, which have been increasing rapidly, 
aorf mote nitbresxSirg- dr ihroiv wfiaf steps are 
being taken to check that 
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are tauaht to read and write and encouragpd to 
learn a trade, may taie Tacations frocn pn&on to 
•visit their faimties and are released on parole as 
snon as pracficahie. But (tie treafmeDt oi polittcai 
olTpiidera is entirely different. Counter-revolution 
(which includes any oppo'-ition to theJCorainaniet 


5. Pricking tlie testicles with plus until serious- 
inflammation has beRun. (Broscia and QeaoxJ 

6. In some instances tying the testicles witn 
chains or rope^ regulating the pain by a steaQiiy 
increosiog pressure. (Rome. Naples and uenoa.i 

7. Thruating p'ns deep under the naus- 


Paityt pinuegling (in dpllince of the Government (Tona.Jienoa, iliUn.) , . j- 

monopnly on foreign trade), ttealing public funds, 8. Enemas of a solutmn of iodine 
patot[.cirg in iodustr?— anything remotely cons- very pjjoful blisters m the jntpHtines. (leru«Ja> 
tnishlo as an altack on the present regime— any 9. EigraviDB the tongue with kniveS; 

of thf'se may bp punished with death, iloro than ^ Id. Pallins,out the hair of the Pubis. (As >n 

oner he used the phrase. “ Lemn has written—” Monfalcone and in Milan with Miss iloran* 

and there was a ring of actual pride m his quiet dotti, sent to a clmio insane from the pun.',, 
voice as he told us that ha bad secured the death- ll Even making nse of .insects, as m Floreace 
peraltv. cnlv the day bifore, for a clerk in the where to secure ‘confessioDS’ frota poUticai 
Gosbihk i‘Atai0 Hank) who had been caught prisoners a black beetle under a glass is kept on- 
"lending” 200.000 roubles j)f state money to private the victims three and four hours until he ulks. 

Slassolini bus given Italy an oaduricff' 


patties. 

Mr. Harris witnesses a sitting of the 
highest teibunal, and as be leaves, he tells 
us : 

We meditated a bit. on that flatter of the 

traQFgressiog bank-clerk Death for etnbezzle- 

ment 1 „ . , , 

Krylenko is a pion? mao. 

Hia god is called LENIN. 


goverument, strength and stability and pres- 
tige : but if half of the charges levelled 
against bis Party be true, be can claim 
everything except freeiog Italian governmental 
system from mediaeval barbaiity. 


Fascist loquisitiou 

Barbaric in its brutality and revolting in 
its oiudlty, is the Fascist Inquisition 
•which sits in judgment over 8.000 
anti-Fasoist prisoneia in Italy, sad which 
Henri Bsrhusse denouppces in The Lanieni in 
' apetitioD ^io the name of outraged humanity.’ 
Appeals M. Baibusse : 


The Ghazi and Turkey’s Future - 

Under the Caption ‘The Turkish 
1928,’ Mr. W. E D Allen thus specolates on 
the future of Turkey witlnut the Ghazi’»' 
personal magnetism in The AHaiic Beview i ‘ 
The future in Turkey depends obviously . on 
two questions : To what extent is the reguue 
and policy of the ‘'Ghatl" a personal regime 
and a personal policy ? and are the Turks, or 
raiher. is the poutfoal mechanism of the’ Popuisr 
>,f , u . .c L, . .t.1. *,i . .L Party, eatable of mamiains the form of his regime 

We ask that ihe whole truth .be fold, as to the and the spirit of his policy after hia disappearance 
tortures already denouncea and in all those cases from polmcs. whtcli m the ordinary courso of 
where dea'h was caused by torture as MfUli humao affairs, is eventually inevitable ? 

Oastone Sozzi. Agostina Sanviw. Puola aud proba- The ‘'Ghazi's” policy is in many ways sound 
bly of Ruolie (aUbough we suU hope that he may unadventmous and non-committal foreign policy 
havoMuvWed) .... ... (|ieameln;raUOD of the condiiion of the peaWs, 

. That an. internaijonal .investtgation wmmitlce bta'o-.atded economic dovelopmeat. and increas^ 
visit iho ptisoBS BDd the islaods of exile where faculties ^ for education. But the bureaucratic 
ayproWHwtels <Ks<W poUucal p«6<mets are kept. spmt of the Tutkish regime fails to onlioui^^^^ 
The tortures to make prisoners ’talk' ffa w,m private enterpriFo wiriim 

are, writes Mr, Barbusse : prisma Sous discourageg foreign onter- 

.IkBides the stabhirB with stkks filleil at the 8o poor in capital resources '^TSke‘y FurffS^' 


atihoda are wFcd upon ^ -- - 

laaVo them talk.” tion. 

1 Blows drawing blood ((he cases of Trieste 
aco ilimtak'ODO alieydy denounced in the prei-s) 

2. The UFO of boiling water m which tho 
pnwjneis hands are held to extort <*r>Dfes.s5oijs 
tbrouEh physical pain. (Cases ol Mihm and 
UrPHu) . 

U. StarvaiioD. total darkness and blows used 
altetmalcly ((bit> System WHS fiist u>f (I m Brssma 
and laipf Was adopicd in all FasuM prisons.) 

4. lutcctiobs of chemical suhsianccs in 


- .j . , police oompulwry airam m the lotroducuoD 

station^ wo have .mfoimation . that the following innovations tends to estrange largo section ai i& 
pohtical pmcnera -to .in^ suWo jf less active fi^tmorKe popula- 


A Page from the Presidential Campaign 
of America 


I chemical suhgianccs in Older 
n'V.'r:" • ®-*doess and obtain “inforwis- 

boa Irum the pruoacf during his delirium. 


The Presidential campaign taxed Ibo ro- 
souTces of all propagandisu in America. The- 
m Nation Rives ao lastaace 




ably t 
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■WiiiTJlIooTER Said 


An accorate survey of »he Department of L»^ 
showed that even inclndinB winter 

seasonal unemployment, about 
■were out of work as contrasted with five to six 
million in 1021. 

The Facts 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner n^f Labor 
tistics, renorted on llarrh 24 1928 j^eo 
Labor R^vifw of the Department o/. 

Apnl. 19’S page 26), an pstimata of 'hf 
in the number of ^‘mploved workers between lO-o 
• and 1923 as 1.800,000. TIte figure was not an 
estimate of utumpbmenl: M 

at about 4 jjjg ygpoft ot 

Conference on Doemnloyment. signed by IHeiVrt 
Hoover, refers to "tour to .five milUnn unenaployed 
as a result of the business deoreMion of th« 
vear." This conference .met in September, IWl 
It appointed a subcommittee ^tima^i^s 

on the number of unemployed Their 
contain^ m the offioia' record eavs . It . 

improbable, Uklng a'l oncuoatioas into a^“|; 
that more than 3500.000 persons now wnam 
unemolnyed in the sense that thev desire and are 
unable to find work suited to thoir capacities 


not served as the silent acoomlpice of any corrap- 
lion so fligraut and ofT'^nsive as that which 
Hert^rt Hoov-*r overlooked .as the rolleagu® in 
the fate sir. Ilardinge’s Cabinet of Messrs. Fall 
and Dangherty. 


Party and Parity 

The 'Solid Soalh’ is said to hare cracked 
in the last Pcesldeotial eleclioo ot Ametum 
principally because oi the Demootatio caodi- 
date. A1 Smilh’e Tammany coonectiee In 
ttying to clear his position mote by an 
apologia than by solid arguments, the editor 
ol Tht New Rtfublic. a supper or of At Smith, 
disoasses the question o£ patty and 

^ Ko^doubtall tolitidans who imowrate^ijdJ 

patty otBamtationsarn open to ct^^ parlies 
sooto by i^'Pendeut “t soieimist to 

areotgrmtedandooaiatod .0 w an 

sibihty for may li indefS<uWr»nd 

colleagnes which in useir Socialists, 

which they -would hkrf ^^jessly 

mdenendents, and membe oi 

minor parties enticua ^ practices 

for their coi^icity « remember one 

with some for^- themselves exercjso 

mitigating condition- U in y ^ ^ means of 

political . ^:t »“ somewhat 

an organisod party, tney wo ^ organ 

the same way or miure the r gms and 

of government. ®tliey would be forced 

errors of . their welfare to moderate 

liStnrot^ln'^SSieTTiS.n.m.y Ualk ban 


English Insight 

In theI‘Fall Book Section’ of fho same date 
of the journal there is nnder above caption 
a discussion of the cont»raooiary educational 
ideas and thoughts of England. We read : 

Three forces strnggle for place in EagUsh 
thought : science, classicism and humanism. It is 
the last-named, hnmanisra. which sc'*'ns to weave 
the central strand And. it ’’ tf''® 
ouahtv which patently provides the best of English 
Ihouaht with lU fiapr*insights. Englishmen strive 
to bm" their ideas into relation with something 
Shdly human This is msighf to rev/a the 
mcaoing of thiogt and events in terms of theii^ 
denwtioo from an mn-tenee upon human nature 
Thus, when Professor Findlay begins h's systema- 
h^work on education hs attributes the conception 
to hiT Oermn teachers, but as he tiroceeds it 
f^mes clear that be has been deeply mfl leacad by 
AmTicao emohasis upon clwagiug human 

nature la fact. htsihiefooDoern ID the area.of values 

derives from bis ins'cbts into human limitations 
Md wpimboDS Individuality and sociality are 
Suimvcn datacf human nature-, neither the one 
fhl othsr may be used as the sole end of 
Sdocltmo VellowsVp increases with the psssage 

I'ikarsii'f’’ ’A S 

vrnri\'U‘n',. K 

De^y and Tagore, he comes even nearer 
integrated through a fine and sensitive 
^cw of homaa nature. “No two types [Dswev and 
Tasrorcl more remote from each other i.oa!d be 
lagiwi mu ntiited by practical experirnca 

o?^i^«l-Ufe whTch^ndgps the chAsm between East 
SL WmI -T^ore and Dewey also honor scien^ 
tSn nw * It. but as a means to a greater end. the 
teha^or in a social aad spiritual so ie;v. 
For both*of them the meaning and ptirpose of life 

Kh m iadividual experience and m cooperation. 


A New Danger 

The LiCio Republic (October 17) informs 
us ol a new source of noise ; 

A new horror has been added to the miseries 
of mi^^Vilan life, but, we tna»t. only tempomnl^ 
ReSntlvM aeroplane has h^n flymg over New 
York City, euoipped with a lond-speating device 
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•which amplifies the human voice— or any other 
noi'jc— something like a hundred miillon time". 
From diQ sky. singers have sung, saiophoDes 
have bleated, and slick-tongued announcers have 
exvatiated on the merits of somebody’s ciRarettes. 
On the first trials the 'words spoken were almost 
entirely unintelligible ; the air was simply filled 
with vast and disagreeable sounds, coming from 
DO identifiable spot. However, the experience 
would have been no pleasanter, and might have 
)/eea worse, for the unhappy victims below, 51 


a <suup3>gQ is most illuminating io its indications 
where politicians think the people are. 

It then goes to assess tho value of the 
Campaign and concludes : 

If tho old-party politicians in ’ this campaign 
have struck no genuine note of high idealism, if 
ttey have summoned Americans to no lofty en' 
dcavor, either in their own domestic affairs or in 
their relations with a world that we can greatly 


the machinery hid •worked well. If this sort of serve if we will, we can onlv reflect soberly that 
thing_ doesn’t come under the head of unjuatinable it is their ' 


invasion cf privacy, we should like to know what 
docs. As advertising, it may . or may not be 
of some value : as a nuisance, it is a great success. 

The above news forms the subject of a 
strong but reasonable comment by Dc, Holmes 
in Unity, October 8. 

That revolt against these multiplying noises of 
contemporary civilization is. no mere outburst of 
hystcra on the part of neurotic invalids, is shown 
bv a recent statement on the subject by Professor 
^V. A. Spooner, of Oxford. England. "Civilization, 
he says, “has never before been confronted by 
such a malignant piague.” Few people realize^ he 
cont'nnes. the bavoo wronght npon out physical 
and nervous systems by the noise to which we 
are constantly being eubiectea. Professor Spooner 
especially fears the iojurious i’ffeots npon the 
growibg generations, who are being exposed to 
assaults which no human system was ever built 
to snstain, there are alarmiug signs that many 
people, including engineers and scieotists. we have 
no doubt, have become so degenerate that they 
actually UU noise. Which brings us to Professor 
Spooner’s suggestion that the medical secUoo of 
the League of Nations take up what is now 
become a world problem— “the pr^entjon and 


business to appeal to us where we arc 

and the issues that they emphasize indicate pretty 
dearly where they think we are. If they are 
right, clearly we have a long, way to travel before 
we shall have a state of opinion that seems likely 
to justify any party in presenting great issues 
with any hope of success, let things are after all 
not <init8 so sodden as they have been ; there are 
some traces of awakening life. It is a time for 
thoughtfol men to. realize that the process of 
popular education is of more importance in 
American politics at the present time than is the 
attempt to get quick “results" by electing this or 
that man with his camp followers. 


Bnddism in West 

Afessage of ifie East reproduces a letter 
from a group of western Buddhists who call 
themselves Caucasian Buddhists’, in TTblcb 
they say : 


- . „v- >; r --7 “R is time that western people understood lhaf 

abatement of unnecessary noise" I But why wait there is nothing alien or even characterisH/.^r 
for ihfl League of Nations, or wander thus eo far Oneatal in tho Buddhist philosophy of Jifp Irtr 

afield? Why not organize forthwith io all dties ,a Tin,iiin,r »v,at lo .ii.,. ... Ihera 

and villages militant Auti-Noiso Societies which 
shall see to it that this hideous matter is forthwith 
mads a tuaitur nf regahtha by the pabliG health 
authorises ? JIhft noisea are Unneccssaty. Tlwt’s 
the starting point 1 Now add to this the 
knowledge, - * . ... 


» DoUiiji! that 13 . wcoqMli ble wilh tto h,Vh«5 
ideals ol weatem civilisation and much tliat 
pieit a redeoming inOnence upon the enS 
plism ol qg age if ,t aaald be n'ehtlv aStfS" 
In Ewland and on tbe continent of Wrono ? ,eJ; 

Vnowledae, ”ainpty7 provided by" entl^teQed la BuddhiTm?^ a^nd maliy 
physiaanB.. that noise is ruinous to BOod beatth, and 'emnles built amone tho" white nnnSf. 
to MV nolhinj.ot eood manners and Bood morale tas been 31 tolTv of 

and the battleis won. who iomed the BiddLt RLfh„T,„j“ « 

None of ns are Eoiooenes ; but tho pros- ™M“bo ‘bis^Muneohon'il 

peel is simply frighltnl. rSo'‘°onlf s^crleS 

- Arjrim bavin^^rigiSlted 5u lid l 

point from which our own iSdSroDSn 
of UiB Caucasian or white n™ branch 

into Europe. It is more direo^ '"®®twani 

>l‘'Sion p{ our own race than mv of .ho 
of tsooutjo ongin that have b^n ^LrilSt 
TOHtnsin of the early MeditetrSeS SsT ‘‘ 


Presidential Campaign Values 

Political Cam- 
paigns for all ibeit bonk, are illumioating*".- 




Bt sukhasuta hitra 
lUmlraUd by Hanyaia Ray 


mills Ihioj Urea ia « HeWy Iroablesome 

T ftpoSScl 

at this creation which. 

resnlt of God’s creative K created’ tbiDgs. 
it the death or ®°, . god’s destructive 

which we learn is due to God s o 
Urge. The sa^e Urge th»t 
in love leads to banBrupicy . » _.iy yj,n 
the Urge “*BhamS by forcing 

earns for him ;n“time of battle, 

him to desert bis fellows interpretation 

II w, intend to sive « tb, 

of the rise of the Swaraj l 7 
fall of the Moderates nr^es- if no 

the depths at ^ocio-political Uj s, 
the other band, we only 

up the truth about something.^^^B « 
mauipulato gad In f*ct, this 

in order to . o all enlighten- 

S*lnirc"%U mystery; the 


basis of all success as well as of ' 

true in regard to all things and *sl®®* 

Its conlradictorioess. complexly and Potency, 

this Urge is almost divine. We bow down 
to this Attriboteless Urge and begin oar 

U was daybreak. I had *'?f, “ft 

first sip and bite of toy tea and bisoalt 
when I was startled by a sudden outburst 
of heavy gacfire nearby. Then followed the 
din of rifles and the noise made by marder- 
mad soldiery and their dying I 

was scared to death and my tea went the 
wrong way into my longs. Gasping and 
choking in a fit of congh. I somehow managed 
to go up to my bed, get hold of tho qnilt 
and blankets, wrap them round - r 

and divo under the bedstead. Then I 
fainted. .. 

When I regained consciousness it was 
not qoito d.it. I wondered il it was evening. 
With great effort I shooir roy stiffened limbs 
into sense and rolled ont Iron; tho place of 
safety. I saw that nothing had been touched. 
The tea and bnscuits were standing as I 
had left them. There was a great silence 
outside. The gentle friction of brushes and 
brooms, against the curb, and the bumping 
of the springlass wheels of the scavenger 
trucks were the only variations to an 
universal stillness. I limped put of the room 
and stood on the balcony, which was a fault- 
lessIndo-Arjan construction in ferro-concrete. 
I saw it was the semi-darkness that precedes 
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diffusing the red rays ot the 
sun of a coming renaispnca 
or was it the red of a reju* 
venated" passion which _tb& 
setting sun of the West imbibed 
from grafted "monkey gland3”r 
There was fear in my heart 
and curiosity in my mind. 

The latter won and I' left 
the balcony to investigate- 
matters on the road even if 
it did endanger my life. 

I passed down the marble- 
stairway, along the corridor 
painted up after the cave 
frescoes of Ajanta, through 
the carved wooden doors, 
which resembled the doors oF 
Tibetan temples, and at last 
reached the pavement in front 
of the house. The first sounds 
that accosted my ears were- 
the rough friction, of a broom 
and a bar from a song of 
Rabindranath sung- in ft 
passionate, low, tenor voice. 

We bsvogot up early to- 
day 

To meet the first flowers 
of the morning. 

I thought, good heavens 1' 
Who could sing sueb'a song 
keeping time with a sweeper’s 
broom ? What further comples 
was tills oot of the Freudian 
musoum ? Rhyming filth with 
flowers. What wj»s the complex 
Urge that could make possible- 
such an impossibility ? 

Tho song came nearer and 
nearer. The broom rubbed- 


sunrise— not evening. A faint suggestion of 
red in the cast and tho soft wot caress of 
the rootnlDg dew that lay on the railing 
round tho edge of the balcony. Bat what 
was that I A blood-red bannoc was hanging 
from the flag-stalT of tho nearby treasury 
hnildlngs, rippling noisily in tho moroiog 
breeze as if In defiance of the red rising 
son and throwing out a chaUengo to tho 
^ur winds Only yesterday tho tricolour 
Chaika ensign ot Mahatma Gandhi was 
Cloning out messages of non-TioloQco.digoUy 
ouaboar, boycott of monster factories and 
at not from tho self-sama flag-staff, and 
’"Bat was this that I saw to-day I Was it 


against the curb in faultless-. 
.^aicalt. 1 wondered if the sweeper fellow • 
had not, owing to bad health, sent this 
morning a fair substitute (o perform hfs 
duties. That would efTectively oxplain this 
strange juxtaposition of art and sanitation. 

But when I saw tho operator of tho 
broora, the imaginary romanco that I was 
building up with so much effort, vanished 
in a momonL A well got-up youth, in up-to- 
date linen and hair-cut was plying tho 
broom— the flowers of bis imagination wore 
defying tho odours connoctod with his 
omploymont I was struck dumb with 
astonishment. Tho youth carefully coUootod 
somo filth on an iron tray and depositci 
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the same ia the Deaiby wheel-banow — all 
'With the air o( peifotmiog a religioas cere- 
saottf, Theo he eaog. 

We have got what we wasted 
Aad that’s why we eiog. 

Icoald apt restrain myself any longer 
and said : “I say, can you hear me ? 
'Coold’ot you get a better surroundiog for 
the practice of Babiodraaath’s eonga ! 
Is that why you are lookiog for ‘the first 
lowers of the maroiDg,’ dressed up as an 
amateni sweeper, in the sewage of the 
•city .?’ 


petals, each separate and distinctive, hot all 
adding equally to the fullest beauty and 
glory 0/ ita being. That is to say, that the 
dower is composed of the labonr of conntless 
workers ia diQerent fields of work, all sharing 
equally (ha honour of contributing a 
necessary part to the whola” 

I was suddenly overpowered with an 
unknown Urge, which rapidly grew stronger 
and stronger in my heart. The sayings of 
Roussean, Tolstoy, Uarz, Kropotkin, Lenin 
and others began to assume shape and flit 
past my dazzled eyes in a crowded pageantry. 
The immortal ideal of equality in labour 
began to draw me irresistib- 
ly to its sacrificial altar. The 
ideal of the meditating 
Buddha, which through end- 
less csntnries has been 
showing my legion ancestors 
the road to ATrtanA through 
the aooibilatioo of Karma or 
work and Salvation for 
universal bumanify inA'iVt'ana, 
and Union is Salvation ; that 
Boddba suddenly lost his 
serenity and inaction and 
rushed out, as it were, with 
shove), scythe and hammer 
to correct his past mistakes. 
As if man after conquering 
the stupor oi opium was 
looking for sewer ways of 
death in a mad orgy of 
alcohol. The frozen blood 
in Ibe veins of humanity suddenly thawed 
and rose in a tumultuous flood, iiladdened 
with an enthusiasm which t little understood, 

I cried oub "You have well-spoken, friend, 
well spoken ! Bot how conld you light 
Onch a roaring fire in the frost-coated 

heart of Mother India ?” 

The young man answered," Don’t you 
know. We have had a revolution in India 
yesterday morning. The whole of India has 
passed into the possession of workers in 
ezcbaoge of the labours performed by tbem. 
We have won everywhere. We, who have 
been dying a slow death lasting over centuries 
due to coDsamption of nnearned incomes, 
we have all bad to undergo a socio-snrgical 

operation yesterday — some of us have 
successfoUy got rid of onr ancient malady, 
yet others have been marked, but the Patient 
Succumbed’ and passed out into the grca 
beyond carryidg with them tho stigma 0 
their own worthlessness. Had you been 



The young man turned his head slightly 
towards me in an unbroken and easy sweep 
^nd said, “Comrade, the spiritual perfume 
that one finds in the /stjgne born of honest 
labour is iat better than anything that Ibe 
rose gardens of fourteenth century Begum 
Mahah conld give.” 

I said, "Sir, whatever a person does out 
■of love, yields pleasure and pleasure is spintual 
perfnme ; but what was that form of endea^ 
meet and address which you just now applied 
to me ? It did not quite enter my head.^' 

The youth smiled softly and said, Friend! 
'I called you Comrade, i. e, a dear friend. All 
■ever the world wherever the son of maa is 
labouring to earn his food and wiping the 
sweat of hardship off bis forehead with 
work-hardened hands, a flower hitherto unkoown 
-is blooming— it is the flower of comradeship, 
-it has the scent of co-operation in its soul, 
it is coloured with the wondrous colours 
friendship and love, consisting 0! a millioo 
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Secomi Scene 

In tho world of nolioo, atonemonf fcr 


&le6piDg all this whilo, Comtado, that yoQ havo 

not heard of these moraontOQs happeaiDgs ?” lu mo wuiiu , 

I aosirered in a shy voice* _ No, not Ij seldom subjoctivo ; it hurls itsol 

exactly Bleeping but I have been in a faint * pagan violence • on the head of sio^nets 

The Touth said, “3Iost do ray eight honra a ^ solid external reality. I left the bJgh- 


day. I have lost full ten minutes. So long 
then, Comrade . . ." Speechlessly I stood gazing 
at a buffalo cart. Its driver was a literary 
sort of a young man. It struclt me that 
flltbongh there was . some similarity between 
driving the pen in the thought-crowded high- 
' ways of literature and driving a pair of seiut- 
wild buffaloes in a crowded thoroughfare, there 
was, yet, a great difference. It wae the 
same Urge, only differently expressed, 

The driver of the buffalo-cart, as if reading 
my thoughts, said, “Yea comrade, the 


and 


ways of the revolution-Btricken city 
went home. An inward Urge roado mo see 
everything red— even the crows perched up- 
on the Telephone wires appeared red- IQ 
a bygooo' day, the Urgo of the coloQ^ 
festival Holi had tamed tho whole universe 
rod in the eye of the dancing Brajavast 
people. Once more history repeated itself 
and we saw the world go red under the 
Urge of the Russian labour-festival. 

When I reached homo I received a rude 
shoeb. On my doorway squatted a batted 


glory that is associated with the squeezing Englishman baking his roti (bread) on 
of the buffalo’s tail is great. Compared to it portable open fire chulli (oven). Seeing that 

_» “r, f oisVfln 


the glory of composing an “Experiment 
with Truth,” a “Qitanjoli,” a “Hamlet” or a 
“Ghosts”, is like a candle placed by tha 
moon. The wort-Urge is superior to tho 
art-Urge, as the flight of the hooey-bco is 
on a higher plane than the pleasare-guided 
movements of the bulteifly. Beware of 
stagnation. It will congeal the cream of 
your character. Stir it continuously— the 
’ character, 1 mean i cbnrn the milk of life 
in tho chuiDor of constant action ; it is only 


I was attempting to enter the house, he asked 
me what I wanted. I told him that I was 
the owner of tha house and wanted to enter 
my bouse. He asked me in a surprUeo^ 
tone, “And what sort of a thing is an 
‘Owner’?” I got annoyed and guestionett 
him back, “Who are you that you aro^ 
cooking your food on my threshold ? 
Before be could answer a fuTthex infliction' 
appeared at the door. An ertromoly un- 
shaven person belching noisily io memory 


then that the butter of salvation will be of a freshly ffnishud meal. 1 completely, lost 
entirely yours.” my temper this time and cried, ‘Who- 

I Was charmed. The fellow drove boffaioes,. the devil are you, may 1 know ? And what 


but wbat dexterity with metaphors ! Wo 
do want work. It is only due to acUvoncss 
that tho Himalayas were less glorious than 
tho goats that roam their slopes, the bands 
of mau excelled bis stomach, the forebead 
opened itself to the inroads of the eyes, 
bed-bugs domioated the bed and street 
dogs had completo freedom of the streets. 
It was again for activeness that diseases 
transcended health, sin ‘merit’ and limbs 
the soul. Tho whole solar system, tho 
ontiro creation was emphatically oxborling 
men to rush, at any rate, alter their own 


are you doing, pray, in ray house ?” 

' The follow seemed astonished. He said, 
‘‘House ? Do bouses ever beloog to any- 
body ?” 

I said, “Slop year attempts at witticiam.- 
By wbat right are you taking such liberties,- 
lu ray house ?” 

The man laughed out. Turning to the 
bnglishman, ho enquired, “Is tho man mad 

The Eogllshraan now explained matters^ 
to me. According to tho new laws, houses 
and other property no longer belonged to 
andmduals. Ihoy existed for the use pf all 


shadows, to torn endlessly on their economic WnrfrAre ubb pi uu. 

axis, walk.' run. print their foot-steps hero, for hfa usn tL bardsst got 


Ibere and everywhere ea tbo breast ol timo 
and space, conquer, mako everything their 
own my head began to reel. 

Hero 1 was seated, as it were, io tbo 
nub ot a groat, active, ernptive, . evolviag, 
overchangiDg creation ; pawiog my time 
mi ‘5“?“' Auction Bridge ! I bowed 
my bed and litrncd homowatds. 


for hra USD tho best dwcJJiuM Tbo Bheoo- 
monally uushavon aud hairly follow was a. 
workman rn Iho noarbj mill aud the Bnglish- 
mao was an ouginoor in tho same place. As 
the foroiy s dotrea entailed the lifting ol hoary 

f '““I' M “hooldi 

less, the ongmeer had booo given tho door- 
n ^ nhilo the hairy fello.r 

possessed the rest of tho hooso. 
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I »3ke<l the EaalUhmiQ in ccfnitcrnatioo. 
•And what aboot moV” •‘Wh.t dj 

Thor both «*ccd mo at Whal aj 

Sro. Tli.r» ..111 ti! >*"■ "'ft''*- ^ 
,llUto bo Bijea ilMPW room. 

joined up. 


I„ Ih. moroios I “"“'bteokult'hJ"»» 
(ut ol Sir Uoiompt. 

oot for a dfiro in tho nanneer aod 

belonged formerly to Ih *, the Car. 

oo« I the S'>‘i",r“'‘'T;.to ib« libr..r 

I Uko the opportonitf to c j 

that was once *rs.f uSkempt hae 

reair.nsB Iho „ ®(pipi,) p»lliton«a 

had hJ« morniDK «*»<«'» tVP 
on 'm,;' rarest 

and wipe carefully c c ^QgicDt Greece 
like R 0310 Blare in the absence 

secretly caressing her ; n is ©oly 

olhar .'\\“o,' u.ria b«>» 

for you that the f, (bo Nautical 
become the Darld i’ • dead oc 

Almanack- Good thioR ‘d ,j Iho 

SS^„r in roaw.’’;.p“cr'’lmc..'^ Ib. »r» 


trc-ooni ot iianta aro to-Jay tbn 
the dreams In hatf-tono which Inspire 
prccoorou. .rhool boyi 0 Kqnal.ty, -brro 
wooldo’l you finally lead mankind . 

Btory oroniDg on his return the 

mill mr mastor takes a short nap cnddled up 
S,mf.”Lb™y 00 table, until call 

him tostampedo sonorously through his dinner. 

The W'o^ «n t stop 1“> « 

whoo ho sue- tho painllngs of the great 
masters. Tho best music oo the gramophono 
makes him yswo from tho ceiling to tho 
door mat The English fellow says ho will 
f^pro^e in taste with training. «r. 
but then ho will no longer be able to lift 

r«rr«- “S 

worry when again the wheel of tlmo will 
nio»o downwards after reaching tho apex of 
progress. 


CO.SCLVSION’ 

Mr friend said. "Yo’, you haven’t wtiUon 
it Quite so badly. It is almost as ab.tra« 
B«^uuth. lint the altifodo of the hero 
of your tho elory towards Communism 
ia quite diflerent iu^^ the two scenes. Uow 

l?ai”^rho *Urgo is tho 8““® , 
iKn Scenes In tho first, it Is projected upon 

b?oS “?l‘Ve7 

loS It dwells entirely on the Self. 
Iladicalisui -and conservatism are merely tho 
two aspects of man’s appreciation of strauge 
rpullliel One records a positive and the 
other a negative reaction. That U the only 
diflercnce." ily fnend said, Bravo 1 
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The future of Indian Population in Kenja 

Mr. 3. B. Pandya, the proprietor oi the 
■Kenya Doily Mail of Mombasa has, at my 
leQuest, prepared the following statement 
publication in the Indian papers. The question 
■raised by Mr. Pandya is an important ono 
and desoTTOS serious consideration at the 
hands of the Indian leaders as well as the 
'Gorernment of India:— - 

It is generally felt that in Kenya Sonw 
African conditions are being copied and in 
tho near futuro Sonth African history will 
’be reapeated in Kenya in the form of dU- 
abilities suGered by Indians. There is still 
•time to avert this danger. It is a fact 
that a large number of Indians in Kenya 
are intelligent, sclf'tespectiog, and patriotic, 
and given equal opportunities for advance- 
nient would bo equal to any other immigrant 
Taco in Konya. 

It cannot bo denied that tho East Coast of 
Africa is geographically more _ suited as a 
natural outlet for millions of Indians next door, 
and no one can deny that if IndiahadDominioo 
Status this country would have been by 
thU timo predominantly an Indian Colony. 
Apart from this oven if equal opportooiliM 
wcio otierf*d to Indians in Konya they wonW 
have by this Urao far advanced as regards 
scUltment on land. Settlomont oi Indians 
would have been greatly to tho beoc&t of 
tho sons of tho soil since In their 
caso it would not have been necessary to 
icscrvo any portion of land exclosivcly for 
any uce. Thcro is a great diQcronco in 
Indian seUlomcnt on land as compared with 
that of Vluropcans. Indians would develop 
small areas with their own labour leaving 
tho naU»ea to develop their own land. 
i.otovcaa setUcracnl is on a capilalUUo scale 


and in nddilion to land « 184“™ 


the natives 


♦i/vn ftf the Highlands since sme oy oi'io 
with European farms there are native 
?or nnlivo aBrioaUnm.. It was tho poUheal 
inferiority of lodiaos in :°rntf 

the British Government to heap 
r India dobarrins those 

Smon^ra Brmsb“ Coin? vshloh ssao 

““Sfb"^;ol““l^"on"“X“ry ToooBolsed 

commerce it would bo, very difficult for 
them to maintain that position for a long 
neriod. They would bo between two grinding 
mills namely those of poor whites and educated 
Africans and asrightly pointed out by Mr. K.B. 
Ewbant, a member of tho Qovoroment 
of India deputation to Kenya, in bis Kisumu 
speech, tho position of Indians in Kenya will 
bo more difficult in fnturo and can only be 
maintained as at ptesont by better ednea* 
tioD 

I would go further and say that it is 
doubtful if oven tho best education could 
maintain tho position of Indians in this 
country. Whero merits and abilities aro not 
Tccogoiscd and where a roan is given chances 
in life by his color, it is difficult to prosper 
with oducatiou only. It is a commou thing 
to-day that a yonng European coming straight 
from a school is put over an old and oxpori- 
CQCod Indian in privato and Govornmont 
Bcrvicc, and whatever his qualifications, an 
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Indian cannot aspire to bare an officer’s 
grade in Railway or GoTernnsent seivice. 
Their hold on serrica in this coantry is only 
for few years. As poor whites and edncated 
Africans come forward Indians will have to 
disappear from these services in dao course- 
Rven sapposicg- they still ffialatais their 
present position it wonld not reflect creditably 
on general standing of Indians in the coantry. 
Their position as subordinates conld hardly be 
a matter of pride to the Indian commaaity 
in Kenya or in India. 

The only line at present open to 
Indians and to any extent developed 
therefore for an independent living, is 
trade and it mast be anfortonately 
acknowledged that even here signs are not 
encanragiog. Leaders and self-respecliog 
citizens conld only come from the class or 

f topnUtion having independent means of 
fving and however smart andintelitgeot a 
clerk may bei as long as be Is in sohordioate 
position in service he cannot come oot as the 
equal of members of other races. Uofor* 
taoately in Kenya a large aamber of hastoess 
men do not know Koglish and even after 
coming to Kenya their general improvement 
has been very slow. They have not yet 
realised that in bnsloess methods competition 
is not the last word : organisation, spirit of 
service, and application of modeco basioess 
methods ooaat for a great deal. On accoaot 
of these conditions it is difTicnlt for an edu- 
cated man of ordinary abilities to be snccess- 
fnl in basiness and in the resalt one Gads 
very few edncated business men in Kenya. 
Bnt trade also as far as the Higbiands are 
concerned is only temporarily in the bands 
of Indians. Natives are getting ready to take 
np trade in the reserves and will probably 
nfCimafefy drive ont Todians fiom smaff shop- 
keeping while owiog to the predomioaot 
European population in the Highlands large 
hnsiness there wonld pa»8 in European bands. 
Therefore, it is only a question of time when 
it will bo very difficnlt for Indians to stay 
in the Highlands. CTnless conditions change, in 
Lowlands also the same thing same woald 
follow. 

The only salvation, therefore, of Indians in 
Kenya is settlement on laud in saifable 
areas. The following rosolntion was passed 
by the last Congress session at Nairobi 
in December 1927. 

' Resolptio.v 

'Whereas in the opinion of this Congress 
one of the most important factors of petmao' 


ent settlement in Kenya and Tanganyika 
can only be achieved by land settlement,. 
this Congress resolves that the Government 
of India be reqnesled to depate aa officer 
to enqnire into and report on, — 

1. The availability of land for Indian 

Settlement in any part of Kenya and- 
Tanganyika. 

2. The fertility and usefulness of such 

land. 

3. A scheme of land settlement by a 

Dumber of families assisted by the 
Government of India. 

•I. Other matters in general affecting 
permanent settlement of Indians in 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

The resolation speaks for itself. That there 
are such areas is proved by the success of 
(he colony of Indians in the Kibos area and 
at Muboroni; aod there may we]] be rery 
extensive areas elsewhere in the coantry 
including the Coast where Indian agrical- 
tarists coold succass/ally establish themselves 
adding much to the prodnctivity and pros* 
perity of the coantry and dieposing for ever 
the libel that is still used and believed that 
the Indian is only parasitic and Incapable 
of becoming a real colonist. It would be 
difficult also for the most ardent exclusionist 
to maiotaiQ (be sanctity of the Highlands 
were the capacity, zeal and ability of the 
Indian agncoltunsts actually demonstrated. 

If after careful investigatioa it is louod that 
in the lowlands there are no areas suitable 
for Indian :3ettIemeDt a strong case would 
be made out for giving a portion of the 
Highlands for settlement by Indiana. In the 
Grst instance, the proposal in the resolution 
enables fbe iJjvwniiirtfcri.* o/ /mfra Ai convmce, 
Ibo local Government and the Colonial Office' 
that there are Indian agricnlturists in the ' 
motherland who wonld come to Kenya and 
it invites a demand from India which wonld 
mean that it is the dnty of the Govern- 
ment of Kenya to undertake this task 
and to encourage Indian settlsment in the 
interests of the country as is done in Europe 
by the pnbhcity office. Bnt from past records 
it Is e^dablished that the local Goreromeut has 
ignored this subject altogether. TheGovemraent 
of India, therefore, should direct their atten- 
tion (o this most important question and the 
Indian leaders in Kenya shonld also make 
this their main programme for constructive 
work for many years to come. It may be 
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A inpil Government being 
argued that local uo o ^ ^^rould not 

pathetic even the land seiuem 
help i.nd PB*“5 V™’L'’%”p1v is obvious 

irut- 

ed as a real *“S “pjjs'j 'for''Keoya Indians 

Ki-lUsS’rj 

legislatiro o“o”P‘'' ^r-ippial Offico control 
Indians even under Co on, at um 

is bad enougb, '‘^““'fKenva Indians are 
seltler< “B-pe and fte Kenya^ in 

Enrojean s?ltos lot this elected European 
denfed' ltat it would solve racial problems 

M.Sfevenp:;Sl^^irU 

3£?S"o^a S^tlf?ndl!;'S 

efronrciongh to Lintain bcr dignity as an 

eouafpartner in fte British Empire not . 


attention to Ktago^^of ** tho 

hitherto done and offered by the 

invnluahlo opportunity ^Jncan Indian 

appeal made by ‘»'l, "T the most 
National Congress. It is one “ . „„ 

essential and vital problems a”i a 
which every other thing depends. , 

Mischievous propaganda against Arya 
Samaj in Fiji Islands 
Swamt Bhawani Dayal_ Sanyas! has 
done on aot of public /.“’'■“e ,f7 t”'! 
the attention of the Indian P“5'‘“„‘°Sin 
the attempt that is being made hy oer“in 
interested persons in Biji to oroato disnnion 
among Sanatanists and Arya 
Here is an extract from the Pacmo L toss 
Snva. Biji Islands ; — 

SaK^i^th^ a«?l M If. 

They“®m”*“'''* 'Hindo8"''Md° to 'tW 

Sid Ihereloro it is . not 
^k*^he"HindnigioA“"'m™leol^^^^ 

oM?o 1 

oTaLL religioo. It Teally suits them to poso^as 
IlindaV -nhlreby more ^effectually to undermine 
the faith of the unlearned . • v 

‘To all who are not Hindus it is astonishins 
that the tme Hindus do not denounce the llag^t 

* .r* i_ .* ntlvnlnta tn TiTolfiTtfi Ihrit tnnv 


eonafparmer in the British Empire not in S^allieuS to proSnd that toy 

name and loss but in practice and profit , the J^^f^dns, bat this non-resistancp to their most 
Lt- rtf Indians outside India cannot improve ,,^„erou3 opponents is . the outcome of their 
us it should. The status of Indians in India 
must first bo improved before others who 
QIC now roling them and their brplbore 


me now rnling tnera auu utv.. — - 
could agreo to recogniso them as friends and 
equals.^ There is much in this 
onco the question is settled in India the Kenya 
Indians would then obtain what they deserve 
nnd would secure equal oppoitumty ^d 
equal treatment with other subjects of Uis 

^ ^Bot it docs not, Iherefore, follow that 
they should wait until snch a thing happens. 
They must carry on with all their might to 
establish themselves on a better fooliDg in 
this country and tho best way they could 
kucccvslully obtain this result is by seltl^ 
mcnl on land. I hope Iho peoplo ana the 
OijTcrnmtnt of India will give greater 


danKcrous opponents is tlio outcome of their 
doctrine of "Ahimsa." It might seem strango that 
tbo Arva Samaiists should wish to pretend to be 
what thev are nob but for this there is a financial 
ica-'on : deprived of the support of tlic illiterate 
and ignorant on whom they imposo, they would 
be helpless to carry on their anti-religions 
propaganda.” 

The statemeut 


contains many absurd 

accusations against tho Arya Samaj in 
general and wo consider it oar doty to con- 
demn it whole-heartedly. It is quite possible 
that tho Arya Samajists in Fiji may not bo 
the best representatives of tho Samaj bat 
that is a different thing altogether. To say 
that tho Arya Samajists are- really tbo 
CQcraics of all religion is to utter an absoluto 
untiuth. VJo shall request tho Editor>of tbo 
Pacific Press to bo more considerate in futuro. 
There is ranch in tho Arya Samaj that will 
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aDD-41 ta Ihfl Ciiristiin* if it » 

I'teii r«d W4 L.jpU d*Vb>t 

Stiff 'i,S' '-.fiff 'S •^4' 

Siujii s'anJi lor. W“ ‘ jt ft 

tte Arl» Sjmij. m loci. '<« ?>•. ““I 

ftlll, ocrciol ol Ihcil pnoeiplcr; 
bat noao who hoto seta their miayilJcJ 

S.itiM ia ““L’rlSh 

toil to .dmiro Iheo. lot their ‘“‘“i 

stardy nollooelL™ »cd ‘f'' 

eictitice. Tao Atja hJniil hot homo to «Uy 
ia Fiji ind there IJ no u.o 
ondetrUcdtaye ayoia.. It. la 

thins bony lot oar Aryuiir.ili>t Inende in 
Fill, tot them not hehato Ihc-n.eliei m each 
a way al to brios a .lur on tho W' “oae 
ol the Sa-nai. Tho policy ol "lU " 

other relisiom rauit not bo 
home. Fill can llI-alTord to be a batuc 
Stoand lot dinercot tacol and tclisionl. 

The Oosernot of Utitiih Qaiana on Indian 
Immisratlon 


» >»to..l.^_te^,_^_-j^ptc-a»7,„t“» 


ad - 

Ob^crfcr btlore ho lc(t 
of which bo referred to fjo i« 

Indian immigration t® India, 

ichemeaof ‘a^fenturcdlmraura « f 
ho said, bafo profcd a umiro ooh 
tho point of *iow of P0P“^‘‘°; ThV* 

fSef t'b'tn“.'b;u.hoi 7;" \ir nojdon 

was quita sure th‘t “^/“Situtod labour, 
be free from tho tamt of i ^ Indians lo 
There aro at present 

Goiaoa of whom W ®f°°»'uturo^ plans* bo 
the Colony. Speaking of luturo pun 

‘"“^'ny Bcherao sbonM bo condocted^^oo ^tbo 

principle of MnsUUoB of 

compnsing a oi Ihroo chUdreo. 

a father and mother and two or farms. 

These sboold bo sctll^ Unvoted to raising 
part of which ““ ,1“;^ groand-o«l>. 

qulck-rclurn crops, s®®** of coffee. 

lie and the rest to ^ p„ducU. All 

cocoa, fruit, and other p 

land beJoDga to tho should bo o 

ptinciplo ol Und m bocomo 

93-15 


setUemaat schoof, spteaiing it» lalluoajj iu 
much the same roinoer ai Ili-uptoa aaU 
Tmic’CiT in tho Sjuthoru States of .Vmetici- 
The ichome pat forward by ths Gorertur 
tio'nity boa good one but tho loJua 
public canaot coasidtsr tho 

Lading aay cmigranti to nritiih 
ontit and aubw* th9 cjaditlou* pnt 
in Kanwar Mahiraj Singh's report aro lul- 
lilleX that ii tho minimum that wo expect 
from tho Gorcrnmeal of Uritlsh Ouiaua before 
taking any serious consideration of tho 
In tho moaowhile. we shall a,^ tbo oaJera 
of Indian opinion in that colony to kt 
know what they think of the * 

n-hi-mo Tho question concotas them primarily 
;;j To must bo guided . by thcT, m taking 
any d<*fioito decision on this subject 

Oar Agent General iu South Africa 
Sir K. V lleJJi ha* been appointed^ tho 
A-cot of tho noreromcnl of India in boulli 
AWen to Plcco ol llihht llononrablo bti- 
nirai Sutn. I ha.o ultMiIy ciiliciied ho 
nomninont ol loilia . f” 

Prwi Flow, lluro 11 whit tho lAiailoro of AUa- 
Jrid hil lo iiy tOitirdlnc till, oppilnt. 

meat — 


IDCUk 

Tl»Oo.cmii.'»l ol Inluco'iia »ol £»"■?. ■"ij; 

teh’i «;i»,.M0-y ;»|io..t.™h It psi 

mcnt 

The fart U that tho Government of India 
fc.wA dftvciopod a highly reactionary attitudo 
In all Ihcso matters and they do not attach 
mach Impoitanco to what tho loaders of 
“ ui« nTnioo in India have to say even on 
*’“^h°subioct» on which there ought to bo 
rieli w-operation between tlio.Oovcrotnont 
Indto and too Indian public. Possibly 
they consider it below the r d.gnffy to 
^ =.iU Mahatma Gandhi and llr. C. 1. 
?mkflws on such questions inspito of the 
» Alt the former Is the greatest authority 
™ lho .0 probloms whdo tho l.ttor worked 
SSrd lor not loss Ih.o o ycir and a hall to 
brine ahoal tho happy oompromlM in Sooth 
Africa. Tho appointment of Sir K. V. UcJdy 
shows that tho India Govornmeut, attaches, 
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asUltle importance to this offico as to that 
of the agents to Malaya or Ceylon.^ 

In an interview to the Associated Press 
Sir K. V. Reddy is reported to have asked 
his critics to jadge him by his action and 
words in South Africa and not to prejudge 
liira. Tho ‘critics of Sir Reddy, as far as wo 
know, have no personal complaint against 
' him, and now that the appointment has 
been made they shoald gracefully offer him their 
help and co-operation in the difficnlt work 
that lies before him in South Africa 

‘ A New Appointment 

Wo read in the papers the Secretary of 
State for India has sanctioned tho appointment 
of a Joint Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment to devote substantial part of hia timo 
to problems of Indians overseas. Instead 
of creating a separate branch for this important 
work, as was urged by Me G. A. Nalesan, 
they are only appointing a special olBcer. 
It has not yet been announced who will be 
tho occupant of this new post. Indians 
overseas and those who ate interested in 
their piobloms will prefer a gentlcmao of 
tho typo of Mr. R 8. Ewbank or Sir 
Q. Tj. Corbett to any third rate Indian 
1. 0. S As there are Europeans who can 
take an Indian point of view on such ques- 
tions and also Indians who are worse 
bureaucrats than their white colloogucs. we 
cannot sweat by Indianisation in such cases. 

Indians in Canada 

llcio is an extract from a speech of 
UoDOurablo Mr. 0. A. Natesan delivered at 
Ottawa daring the session of the Kmpiro 
Parliamentary Association 


“I desire to assure you that at the ew.iest 
favourable moment the Government will be pieced 
to invite the consideration of your, request that 
the natives of India resident in .British CoUimbia 
be granted Dominion Franchise on conditions 
identmat with those which .govern the exercise of 
that right by the Canadian citizens.’ 

I am very happy that I have been, here to 
listen to the statements of the lion. Minister of 
Immigration. In these few words I make an 
appeal to Canada to seo that the disabilities which 
these people suffer are soon .removed. We have • 
been warmed by your hospitality, and let me < 
assure you that when we return to. our country, 
whether you set right these disabilities or not, 
we shall tell the people of our land liow beautiful 
we have found your country and how well we 
have enjoyed your welcome. But it would flU 
our hearts with pride if I and . some others were 
able to say that these disabilities which a very 
small number of my countrymen are now subject 
to in the great Dominion of Canada will soon be 
removed aqd that the vote will ba given to them. 

Tho apologetic tone of Honourable Mr. 
Natesan’s speech is sufficient to illustrate tho 
low positioD that our country occapics in 
the British Empire. Tho history of Indians 
in Canada is a history of prosecutions and 
persecutions and iospite of what 3Ir. Natesan 
said about ‘raking up old scores* tho Indian 
public will not forget the many insults that 
our countrymen bare bad to bear at tbo 
bauds of tbe Canadiau people and the 
Canadiau government There was a timo 
when there were not less than 6000 Indians 
in Canada. “ By a deliberate policy of repres- 
sion and exclusion the Canadian OovernmeDt 
has succeeded in reducing them to 1200, 
and out of those 1100 have not yet been 
given municipal or political franebiso iuspite 
of all tbe Imperial coufuronccs and Eaipiro 
Parliamentary Associations. 

Mr. C. F. Andrew’s advice to East 


Perbaps it will interest 5 to know that there 
are l-OO of my cunlrymcn in this great Dominion. 
One bnnilrod of them, distributed in diffcrcDt 
iiaris 0 ! tlio conntrv. are enjoying to-day municipal 
ftoJ iKDlitica' freedom as well as any oliier 
Can.-ulnn, and I am very piood of it But uolor- 
tunately m one province. Bntibli Columbia, where 
tlicre are lui ininv as 1,100 oi tny conotrvmon 
rhey are oicJude*! from tho eojoymeat of tho 
piminion as aa llio provincial ftanrhisc. 

1 am not making a complaint of it now. I am 
r.! tiiixsc jvho lia\e been associated with tho 
lutp.iclilo 01 my country lor very many yeara. 

. ‘ cxi>cMCQco in politias 1 hare learned 

Uui me l>cit way to .xlvancc a ciuso is cot to 
lorj mu-h on lho.^^at and rake up old scores. 

Rcnoua injury to a cause. I 
p.iV.? !“® I'Djwnal Conference your 


African Indians:— 

In a speech delivered at Loudon iu a 
meeting of Indians presided over by Dowan 
uaiiadur Mr. Ramchandra Rao. Mr, Andrews 
urged that Indian settlers in Kenya. Uganda 
langapyika and Zanzibar should work 
shoulder to shoulder in safeguarding and 
asserting the respective rights which wore 
identical. ^ Undoubtedly this advice of ifr 
Andrews 13 full of practical wisdom and* 
fareightcdness. The Africans inyEast Africa 
outuumbor the immigrant population in the 
proportion of GO to 1 and naturally they are 
iSn of their land. Thoy^ are 

^Qwly though surely developing race con° 
setousness and the day is not far distant when 
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their voice n-ill have to be heard aod they 
will no longer remain the dumb driven 
cattle as tboy happen to be at present. Both 
from the point of view of humanttananism 
and statesmanship the policy of fullest co- 
operation with the Africans is the onlysonod 
policy that ongbt to be followed by oar 
coantrymea in East Africa. 


An Indian Agent in Kenya ? 

The Bombay correspondant of the E^nya 
Daily Mail of Mombasa writes in one 
of his letters to that paper ; — 

“I understand on a most reliable sonrce 
that the. Government of Kenya have asked 
the Government of India for the appointment 
of an Indian Agent la Kenya.” 

* Is tbisa fact ?Some member of the Legislative 
Assembly shonld put a qoestion in the nest 
meetlog and get a definite reply from the 
Oovernment of India. It will be positively 
harmful to appoint any Agent in Kenya. 


The East African Indian National Congress 
has already expressed its strong disapproval 
of such a step at its last session held in 
the presence of Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. 
K. B. Ewbank. So far as our representatives 
in the Assembly are concerned this ought 
to be sufficient to warn them against any 
support to this reactionary proposal But 
unfortunately most of the members of the 
Assembly know little about thg problems 
of onr people in East "Africa and it is 
necessary to keep them well-informed on 
these questions. The Government of India 
IS growing quite unimaginative and careless 
day by day and they edn do anything by taking 
advastage of the ignorance of the members 
of tbo Assembly. Under these circumstances 
it is all the more uofortunate that our 
countrymeu id East Africa have not yet 
realised Che importance of publicity work 
at borne. If they have ao Agent tburst on 
their unwilling beads by the Government of 
India, they themselves will be, to a certain 
extent, lesponsibie for if. 


LALA LAJPAT KAI 

Bt NAQENDFANATH GUPTA 


T the Allahabad session of (he Indian 
National Congress in ISSS I saw Lain 
Lajpat Bai, then a very young man, 
distributing copies of his "Open Letter to 
Sir Syed Ahmed" among the delegates At 
that time we were strangers He was a 
pleader at Hissar, a district in South Punjab 
In 1693 he came to Lahore ; I was also 
there and we remained friends to the end. 

Public life in India in those days was 
very different from what it is today, though 
oven now it 13 a mistake to aver that 
politics in India is the same thing as in 
other countries that have their own Govern- 
ment. Tho political bodies iu India mainly 
concerned themselves with presenting 
memorials and petilions to Goveinmeat, and 
public meetings were called to protest against 
or criticise particular measures, lu Christ- 
mas week the Indian National Congress 
met every year for three days, the floodgates 
of oratory were opened and carefully worded 
resolutions werepassed. And thentha delegates 


retarued home, satisfied that they had done 
their duty by their country. 

In the Punjab the progressive Uiovement 
among the educated community had found 
expression in the Arya Samaj and the 
Dayaoand Anglo-Vedio College, a combina- 
tion of religiOQS, social and educational 
reform The Arya Samaj and the D. A. V. 
College displayed an excellent organisation. 
The former was based on tbs teachings of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati and revived the 
ancient Tedic religion superseding the later 
forms of the Puranic relrgiou. The college 
was named after Swami Dayanand. It 
neither sought nor received any grant from 
the Punjab Government, but the organisers 
of tte college as well as the general body 
of the Arya Samajists refrained from taking 
an active part in any political movement. 
The three most prominent workers for the 
college were Lsla Mans Raj, Pandit Guru 
Dutt Vidyarthi and Lala Lajpat Rsi. Lila 
Hans Raj was Honorary Principal of the 
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College for oter twenty*five years. He 
accepted no salary or remaoeration of any 
kind and maintained himself on a small 
allowance given to him by bis elder 

brother Lala Mnlk Raj Bhalla. Pandit 
Qnm Dntt, an enthusiastic worker, was cut 
off at the early age of twenty-five. LaU 
Lajpat Rai was the Honorary Secretary of 
the College Committee for several years and 
at each anniversary of the Arya Samaj bis 
eloquent and po\?or{ul appeals brought a 
substantial response in the shape of donations 
and subscriptions to the funds of the D. A.- 
V, College. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was not content to devote 
all his time and energy to the Arya Samaj 
and the college. The call of the conntry had 
stirred him from the outset Ho was a 
constant contributor to the Tribune, of which 
I was the editor at the time, and be wrote 
letters on various public questions. He 
was not particularly strong in EogUsh at the 
beginning of bis public career, but by 
constant and diligent study and his travels 
In Europe and America he became one of 
the finest writers of IlngUsh in the country 
and unquestionably the best writer in the 
Punjab. As an orator ho ranked among the 
foremost jn the country and was recognised 
as the ablest and most effective speaker in 
the Legislative Assembly. Among Htda 
orators be was the greatest in India in bis 
time. 

From 1893 to 1896 Lajpat Rai and I were 
nest door neighbours outside tbo Lobarl Gate 
in Lahore and a close family friendship 
sprang up between us. His brother, Dalpat 
lUi, an M. A. of the Fnnjab University, was 
appointed the first manager of tbe Punjab 
National Bank which is now tbe oldest and 
one of tbo soundest Indian banking con- 
cerns in tho country. Soon afterwards, 

however, Dalpat Rai fell a victim to 
tubercnlosis. Lajpat Hai’s father and mother 
were potfcclly healthy and bis father. Lala 
Hadba Ki^bcn, lived to a great age, bat some- 
how a tubercnlor taint ran in tbo family. 
Later in hfo Lajpat Rai himself suffered from 
glacdvilar swellings in the neck and one of 
his sons died of tuberculosis. Bat neither 
domesUe bereavements, nor physical sufTeringi 
nor persistent persecution deterred him for 


Panjab towards the Congress. I was present 
at tho Allahabad Congress in 1892 when it 
was decided to invite tbo Congress to the 
Punjab. No prominent loaders of the Arya . 
Samaj were present, Satdar Dyal Singh Majitlna 
was asked by telegram whether be approved 
the proposal and he replied that he would 
abide by the decision of the Punjab delegates. 
He would, of course, prove a tower of 
strength, but all tbo same tbe Fuujabis 
present at Allahabad felt somewhat nervous. 
In the Subjects Committee it was suggested 
that propaganda work should be carried on 
in the Punjab to create enthusiasm for the 
Congress. Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar, 
Oadb, and Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya 
readily offered to tour the Punjab to rouse 
public opinion. But no one was in a posi- 
tion to anticipate tbe decision of the Arya 
Samaj to which most of the educato'd 
Hindus of the Punjab belonged. No secret 
could be made of tbe fact that Sardar Dyal 
Singh Majithia, who was a member of the 
Brabmo Samaj and gave liberal contiibutions 
to various other religions and other bodies, 
had held himself aloof from the Arya Samaj 
and no deputation from that body had ever 
asked the Sardar for a donation. The for- 
mal invitation to the Congress to meet at 
Lahore in December, 1893, was offered by 
a pleader from Amritsar, who happened to 
be the oldest Punjabi present. 

On onr retnrn to Lahore wo started 
work by putting out cautious feelers to 
ascertain tbe attitude of the leaders of tho 
Arya Samaj. The result was both surprising 
and gratifying. The groat majority of 
JIabomedans had everywhere declined to 
join tbo Congress and in the Punjab this 
reluctance was oven more marked. On tho 
other band, tho members of the Arya Samaj 
readily responded to the invitation to join 
tto Congress, ifost of tho members of tho 
Committee were Arya ^amaiists. 


Reception 

\hl 4 ^® prominent member of 

pffico-bearcr. bat he made a protonnd 

coUecUon of fonds, Badabhai 
1 *’“ J’residoat and bolii as 
regards attendance and finance tbo Congress 

mm_cnt t.om his nnirring"VcVr'iM'to S; Raf b“cmo'°lto 'feadlng" ConTress m“” 


country. 

National Congress met for the 
the .un;!,,*. 'l'"’.'? ’“3 and that decided 

mo .Uilndo of iho Arya Sam.iists in tho 


Punjab! ‘VMvimn '-ongressraan in tho 

of his public 

with any teerrt connection 

on, scent organisalion or icvointionary 
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movement. Secrecy in any form was ntterly 
foreign to his nature. Throughout his life be 
was an ootspohen critic and what he opposed 
ha did so quite openly. Queen Victoria^ 
Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in 1897, 
The Punjab officials and those who were 
led by them wanted a statue to be erected to 
commemorate the event Lala Lajpat Rai 
proposed the fonnding of an orphanage and 
the majoiUy of the edncated classes of 
Lahore agreed with him. At a pnblic meet- 
ing called to decide the form of the memorial 
the officials and their supporters, finding 
themselves in a minority, hurriedly withdrew. 
The statue was afterwards voted in a packed 
hole-and-corner meeting. Lajpat Rai estab- 
lished an orphanage independently with the 
help of public subscriptions. 

By his independence Lajpat Rai made 
himself oboo;sioo9 to the antborities, but 
there was nothing against him for which bo 
could be made liable to the law. Re was a 
practising lawyer of the Punjab Chief Coort, 
all his public activities were canied on in 
the light of day, and his writings and 
speeches did not come within the purview 
of even the very elastic law of sediUoo to 
India. The opportUDity for action against 
him came when Sir Deozil Ibbetson was 
appointed Lientenaot-Oovernor of the Poojab. 
That gentleman had the repntatian of being 
a strong man. When he was a Deputy 
Commissioner in the Punjab he had refased 
to see an Indian Statutory Civilian because 
the latter had the temerity to come into tbe 
presence without taking off his shoes. 
Shortly before his appointment as LieDfenant- 
Governot he had told a Pnnjabi visitor, "I 
shall look aiter tbe Sabas when I come to tbe 
Panjab—the word Babns being tbe generic 
term for tbe educated classes tbrongbont 
India. Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s term of office 
was a very brief one, for he died of cancer 
in abont a year, but dnriog that period be 
certainly fulfilled bis undertakiog. At Rawal- 
piodi (here was a demonstration of pessaot- 
proprietois in 1907 against tbe Land 
Alienation Act or something else connected 
with laud. There was no rowdyism and no 
violence, but the local autboiities chose to 
treat it as a defiance of authority. Some 
of tbe leading lawyers of Bawatpindi, 
men who bad never taken any part in 
any nnlawful movement and who were 
no longer yoong, sympathised with the 
peasants. Lala Lajpat Rai was^also present 
at ono of the demonstrations and Some heated 


wotds^ passed between him and the Depnty 
Commissioner. Lajpat Rai returned to 
I^horo es soon as the popniar excitement 
bad snbsided. The Rawalpindi lawyers were 
promptly arrested and clapped in prison. 
They were placed on trial beforo a special 
officer who was Sessions Jadge of Delhi. 
This happened to be Mr. Jlartinean, who 
was as jndicial-minded as he was conscien- 
tions, and after a lengthy trial he acquitted 
all the prisoners. Mr. Maitinean afterwards 
became a Judge of the Punjab High Court 
and died at Lahore some time ago. 

If Lajpat Rai bad been arrested and 
placed in the dock along with the Rawal- 
pindi lawyers he would, of course, have been 
acquitted, bot even tbe Deputy Commissioner 
and District Magistrate of Rawalpindi could 
not think of any charge Ibat could be pre- 
ferred against tbe Lahore leader. Lajpat 
Rai had been only a visitor to Rawalpindi 
and tbongh he folly agreed with the 
agticuUorists id their grievanoes there 
was no time and no occasion for any overt 
action. But besides an open, and perhaps 
abortive trial there are other means of taking 
care of the Babns, whether in Bengal or the 
PoDjab What is tbe good old Bengal Re- 
gulation III for if not to sopetsede the 
devious and uncertain ways of the law ? All 
great and good Governments sbonid have 
the power to arrest and imprison without 
trial Did out the Bourbons in France, the 
Lonises and tbe Capets sign leitres de cachet, 
and did not the Bastille contain prisoners 
against whom no charges had ever been made ? 
Did tho ukases of the Great White Tsar 
specify the charges on which men and women 
were sent to Siberia and tbe quicksilver 
mines ? The Tsars aod the Boarbons and 
the Bastilles have vanished, but tbe Indian 
Regulation is still going strong. It is said 
that the arrest and deportation of Lajpat Rai 
bad the full approval of Lord Motley, then 
Secretary of Stale for India. What does 
that signify ? The Government here has only 
to urge that it is nnsafe to let any particular 
petson to remain at liberty and it is inex- 
pedient to bring him to open trial and the 
Secretary of State, whoever he may be, must 
approve tbe action of tbe Government. 
Tbe correspondence on the subject of Lajpat 
Bai’s deportation will be never published and 
so it will be never known whether it was 
a case of suspicion or vindictiveness. Only 
one thing is certain and that is that > ~ 
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legal eiideDOO can even bo 
show that he was guilty of any offonco 

At Mandalay Laipat Rai was not detained 
very long. It Lord Moiloy “J® 

deportatiol ho did not agreo ^ 
detention. Alter sin months ho 
back to Lahore and set at ^ 

lemaitahlo featnie ot those 
is the great secrecy with ^ which they ate 
carried ont. Lajpat Rai was arrested in the 
alternoonbut no one inew anything moro until 
ho was taken to Mandalay ; when released 
he was left at his homo at Lahore early 
in the morning before people were stirring 
ont of doors. Eor some days thereafter there 
was a constant stream of yisitors to Laipat 
Eai’s house and messages o! congratuUUons 
Doured in from every part of the coumry. 

Before his deportation Lajpat Rai was 
a fairly well-known man, bnt the 
the Government made him one of the most 
famous men in the country and he received 
. an ovation wherovec he appeared. I was 
at that time at Allahabad and it w^ 
announced that ho would pay a visit to 
that city in the course of a lecturing mr. 
There was a troop of Punjab cavalry stationed 
near the place where I was staying. One 
evening 1 met some of the cavalry-men who 
told me that they would ro to the railway 
station to receive Lala Lajpat Rai. I 
ont that they might not get leave from Ibeir 
officers when some of them said that they 
did not care whether they were panished 
or dismissed. They only desisted from their 
purpose when I explained^ that suspicion 
might fall upon I<ala Lajpat Rai himself, 
but several of them saw him at the meetings 
and elsewhere. Lajpat Rai came to breakfast 
with mo and showed me the manuscript of 
the account ho bad written of bis life at 
Mandalay. Ho also told mo that after the 
treatment ho had received it_ would ^ bo im- 
possible for him to resumo his practice as a 
lawjer, 

At tho abortive Surat Congress of 1007 
Lajpat Rai tried bard to raediato between 
Iho two factions of tho Congress. That 
movement was approaching tho parting of the 
ways, but tho issue at Surat was ^ mainly a 
personal one. Theiohad been a growing feeling 
ID a section of tho Indian Kational Congress 
that that body should adopt a bolder lino 
i of policy, and a cleavage was just averted 
'( at the Calcutta Congress of 1006. Tho 
Mahralta slipper that was hurled on tho 
at Surat and fell near the person 


plattciin 


„£ Sarondranath Bangrjea who took R awg 

was directed, Mr. H. . rlfi^criution 

was piesOQt, gavo me a graphio dosoripn 
of what had happened .when I met him 
Allahabad and Surendranath Banorjea spoke 
to mo about it more than once. 

It was sopposed that a raoonoiliation 
between tho two wings of the Congress 
effected at the Lucknow Congress of 191 . 
tat the trnoo was temporary. To say that 
the Congress was oaptarod by this o 

tho other is a very loose account of what 
happened. It was not so much a matter 
of nartv feeling as an evolution of psycho 
logy. The struggle upon which tho Congress 
wS engaged was bound to becomo grimmer 
and sterner with the passing years. Tho 
old hnmdrnm methods led nowhoro. It 
required a considerable ilo^ibillty and nobi- 
lity ot the miod to realise the change that 
was coming so swiftly. Lajpat Rai bad given 
evidence of it at the Benares Congress of 
1905, over which Qothalo presided, by tlio 
passioQ with which bo swept tho Congress 
o2 its feet over tho pattilion of Bengal and 
endeared himself, for ever to the Bengalis. 
The receptivity and progressiveness of Lajpat 
Bai’s mind were amazing. To tho end he 
was steadily growing in intellectual stature 
and in the fervour of patriotism. When a 
dbUou is striving to attain the status of 
nationhood ovoiy form of open and honest 
agitation is constitutional for a people seek- 
ing a constitution, though a Government 
may not recognise it as such. As tho 
National Congress in India moved forward 
and its demands became more and more 
outspoken and more resolute tho older and 
more cautions men fell out of step and 

dropped behind. Then camo a time when 
the Congress and the country fell under 
tho spell of Mr. Gandhi’s magic 

personality, the intenso and lofty devotion 
that gavo all and songbt nothing. His creed 
of passive resistance and the withdrawal of all 
<Ki-operatioD with tho Governmont never went 
beyond tho slightest of gestures so far as 
acceptance by the couutry was concerned, 
but it revealed potentialities of which no ono 
had over dreamed and it drove tho Govern- 
ment to adopt racasnres of desperation. Thoro 
was a time when Presidents of tho National 
Congress and leading congressmen wore made 
Judges of High Courts and received knight- 
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hoods ; later on, Presidents of the Congress 
were oononred with a sentence of impnson- 
meat, or internment without trial Lajpat 
Rai was a stalwart of the old Congress, bat 
he stayed on to bo imprisoned and elected 
President of the Congress after that movement 
had entered on a new phase. . . ,u » 

There cjin scarcely be any doubt that 
the Punjab patriot would not have been 
deported to Mandalay if Sir Denzil Ibbeteoa 
had not been Lieutenant-Governor of thw 
province at the time jist as that unfortunate 
province would not have known the horrors 
of martial law nor would the tragedy ol 
Jallianwala Bagh have been enacted if 
Michael O’Dwyer had not been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor in an evil moment U 
is impossible to exaggerate the mischief that 
may be done by a single man in aoibonty 
within hU short term of office. U all 
depends upon bU temperament and the view 
he takes of passing Men of this 

type ate the real enemies of BritUh rale lo 
India and they sow the seeds of bitterness 
Lijpat Rai was not oal? » **,!!! 
political worker bat also ene ^tie 
social servants of India Whenever tb*re 
was a famine, and famines are fairly 
namerous in this couotry, he was bosy 
organising operations of relief. He was not 
a wealthy man but he gave 
of money for various objects 
cave away bis own boose lo trust * 

Tilak school which he had founded in Lahore. 
Latterly he lived in another bouse which be 
built close to the one he banded over to t e 
trustees of the Tilak Society. As a philan- 
thropist he was uo less distinguished than as 
a patriot. , , „„ 

During his stay in America he carried on 
an extensive propaganda in order to 6|v® 
the citizens of that Republic an idea of toe 
true state of things in India. As . 

habit throughout life everything he din lo 
America was straightforward and above- 
board. He was incapable of any secret 
intrigue or underhand transaction. In AmcriM 
he was highly respected and mnch 
for his eloquence and single-minded 
lo his cooctrr. The leadois ol “""J 
Party in Eogland knew him ‘”'‘£*2' “J 
formed a high opioion- of his ^ „ 

oharaoter. His mind 
balanced and ail his r.ried 
nerfecUv legitimate, though it is obvious 
no genuine patriot in India can ® * ^^jpat 
grata with the Government When .Lajpat 


Rai wanted to return to India, permission 
to do so was refused by the British Govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the Government of 
India and the British Ministry most have 
been in agreement on this subject. Thus 
it happened that when martial law was 
proclaimed in the Pnojab Lajpat Rai was 
away in America. Had he been in Lahore 
be would certainly have been one of the 
earliest victims. , , , - . j 

If Lajpat Rai had enemies he had friends 
also in England and it was owing to the 
efforts of the latter that the inhibition against 
him was withdrawn and he was permitted 
to relnro to India. Not very long afterwards 
he was arrested on a charge similar to that 
OD which Mr. C K Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehrn were convicted. The enrolment of 
Congress volunteers had been declared 
nolawfnl and pnblto meetings had been pro- 
hibited in some placesoa pain of impnsoonjcnL 
But white the Bengal and Allahabad leaders 
were each sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment Lajpat Rai was sentenced to a long 
term and it was only when he was Berlously 
ill and hie physicians suspected incipient 
tabercnlosis that he was set at ‘to®**y* “ 
was this confinecneat in prison that finally 
shattered bis health, never at any time very 

bis retnrn from America Lajpat 
Rai established an Ordn paper for which he 
wrote a great deal and an English weekly 
paper. The People, which ho edited himself. 
It was an admirably written paper and. 
though perfectly outspoken, it never gave 
the Pnojab Government any loop-hole for 
any action against iL When I met him at 
Lahore a few months ago he told me that 
he bad found a young Pnujabi who gave 
exceUent promise of making a very success- 
ful ioarnalist. . » i. 

Other popular leaders m India have felt 
the heavy band of the present law m this 
country, but not one of them had soch a 
varied experience as the Punjab leader now 
gone to his rest. He was deported without 
trial and was never told of the charges 
against him ; he was prevented from retarn.ng 
to his country from a foreign land without 
fl?en being told of what he was suspected ; 
he was sentenced to a long term of impnson- 
ment on a trumpery charp and finally 
ha was assaulted and injured by a Europpn 
policeman absolutely without cause a ew 
days before his death. Some of the doctors 
who attended him have deliberately declared 
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tuat the injuries and the subsequent shock 

"“'Iccoiding to conseivative estimates a- 

5Si“3V;thit^»s”.rs 

„ound rn and out^« t^e.^ 

walled y ^ ^ j j ^•^Q funeral till the neit 

FiSC^^'^oraiSiu's 

^“Ihor'c .ere moM annious^to PaJ ^‘hcr i^t 

?™ln1 ..^'^rt““a“ct 

"dB The", appiehend from the hea.y-hearted 
nTsii Hift slow-footed mourners r 

an Briedihl, short time the news of 
T -iaV Rnl’a sadden death reached the 
Ip'mofest cornets of the whole country and 
erorj Indian place of business was instantly 
closed. It was a spontaneous and rcspeoUnl 
tribute to the memory of a man who bad 
loved and served India with a gtea love and 
a steadfast devotion. The ? 

Slimpso of a nation In mourmos, it hoard 


«nn“‘naHo:'“^r‘;^““ 

mourning may also unite in rejoicing 
'“^S^IrerfiSrtTd'Tu'Tf India passed 

&rfrmrde" 

his faith la the ultimate destiuy of bis tace 

and the ultimate issue of the struggle fo 
place in the federation of ”®7d 

flagged or faltered for a moment. * 

dauntless. higU-souled and ^ ^ 

purpose he never looked 

moved along the onward path. The debt 
of natore has always to bo paid but 

death does not mean the quenching of the 
spitit Death clarifies and exalte the 

purpose of life and the most potent voices 
that influence the living are the voices of 
the dead. Today we stand in the shadow of 
the Valley of Death with hearts heavy for 
the departed captain but he stands in the 
light, a Intninous figure crowniog the 

hmgbte and beckoning to the millions of 
India to march forward and win in life to 
the goal that he has attained m death. 

November 25, 1928. 


la my own extensive travels in India I 
found it common for Koglishmoo m all parte 
?hcro were of coarse honorable except ons) 
irT RDEak of and to treat the people of the 
Munfry, no matter how inlelligent or well 
XwtU or of how high character tboy might 
be? distinctly as inferiors. In WTeUing on 
the railways they were compelled to occupy 
inferior oars by tbemseUes. At the stations 
they must either remain out of doors or 
crowd into Ultlo rooms frequenUy hardly 
fit for cattle. I often heard them called 
"nicsers.” Not unfrcqucntly I witnessed 
positively bintal treatment of the^ In a 
Urge Bombay hotel I saw an LngUsh official 
bclobor his servant unmercifully with bis 
thick walking-stick, for some trivial oflence,— 
hU servant, a fino looking, educated native. 


secmiugly quite the eqnal of his master in 
intellectual ability and infinitely his superior 
in all the qualities of a gontleinau. I 
saw English merchants and bankers and 
English Government officials, who had treated • 
mo with the utmost courtesy, turn from me 
to treat their Indian servants and subordinates 
wUh.harahnoss that was shocking. Dealing 
with mo they were gentlemen ; dealing with 
Indians they wore anything but gentleraep. 
I was constantly reminded of the way in 
which, in the days of American slavery, 
masters in the Sooth (aomo masters) treated 
their slaves. Nor is all this strange ; the 
spirit which holds a nation in subjection 
against its will, is tho same spirit os that 
which holds individuals in bondage. 

J. T. Sandciland in Imlia in Bondage : Her 
Right to Freedom. 



Lajpat Rai 


The Euddca and onoxpecied death of 
Lala Lajpat Uai at this crilical timo of oar 
national hUtoi; 13 an irreparable lo33. Amoag 
the p‘)li(ical leaders aad irorkers of the 
country he has not loit his equal. 

Wo have (0 mate head agaiosf powetfal 
opponents Union in car own ranks is. 
therefore, essentially necessary. Of course, 
union at any cost, union at tbo saenfice of 
principles, superficial unioo. Is neither wanted, 
nor would be of aoy use. Out real union 
is possible without sacrificioe fondameutal 
principles. LiU Lajpat Rat’s personality. 
BcblevciBCots and broad naiional outlook 
fitted him to be the reconciler and uoiUer 
of parties. Thougb kaown as a chauipiou of 
the Hindu commauity and though he had 
foil faith in its future ho did not want a 
Hindu Raj la the coarse of his presidential 
address at the Calcutta session of the 
Hindu Hahasabba in 1925, he said 


^hcro la some apprehnosion in the minds of 
a cerlain section of oar Maslim conatrrmeo that 
the umdas are workica lor a Hindu lla). It is 
m be deplored that some Iliadns, too. should have 
taKcn tothat line of armament in retaliation to 
^^^.Aoa^meaan cry for liusirm Raj. Wo know 
that all iloharamedans do not waot a Muslim itai 
and we also kaow as a fact that (ho bulk of (ho 
UmdQs do .not want a Hindu Raj. What the 
latter are 8tnv;Djj after is s iVational Oovemincat 
loundM on justice to all communities, all classes 
?i“ j Jo Djy judgment the crj of a 

uiaau itaj or a .'Inslim Raj is purely mischievous 
and ought to be discooraied, lam olear in ror mind 
tto. neither a Hindu Raj nor a Muslim Uaj le lO 
the realm of possibility. The correct thina for na 
to do .13 to strive for a democratic Raj in which 
the. iimaoa. the Muslims and the other commo' 
nities majr partiapala as Indians and not as 
followers of any particular reliaion.” 


In his YoQng India” (fourth reprint, pp. 
118-9j, the Lala has written : “iian} Hobua 
Koy, the founder of the Hrahmo Sams), was 
the first nation- builder of Sfodera India’' He 
was himself a nation-builder of the typo of Ram 
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Ifobuo Roy. Oy this it is not to be under* 
stood that his views on all matters and his 
methodi of work were identical with those of 
Ram IXobun Koy What we mean is that 
as Ram Hohun Roy's ideal of national 
regeneration was comprehcasire. so was the 
Lala’s. In his schemo of national revival 
Ram Mohuo Koy did not ieavo out any 
sphere of bomau life and activity IIh 
reforming r.eal did uot leave untouched tlio 
roligioav and social life of the people ^ ir 
was ho Only a roligious and social reformer 
L’Jucatioa. politic^ (he systems of land 
rcvcDQo and tenure, the industries and crafts 
of the people, the economic condition of the 
coQotry. jts jndicjal system, journalism, 
veroacoUr literature, ognculturo improvement 
and many other matters engaged hti earac»C 
aUoQlioD. la modern India— perhaps in the 
cotiro modern world— he was the first man 
to feel the need of and desire fellowship and 
co-operation between nations and religious 
communities To the full eiteot of his 
powers tho Lala, too, was a reformer iu all 
spheres of national life, and an internationalist 
also. 

Karnestness, sincerity, courage and per* 
b’uwnrmAf attcci^ inV dv snii ionf /d 

was not in his nature to do lip-sorvico to 
aoy causa which he espoused. As a sou and 
servant of the UotherUnd, he placed all his 
material, moral, intellectual and spic4ual 
wealth at her service. Ile^ a son of poor 
parents, kept back nnthiog for bis own 
personal enjoyment and adrantsgs. l^ot that 
bo was a sannyasin in outward appearauco 
aod apparel. He was a (louseboldor, he had 
a family, bo earned money. Out he was not 
attached to what ho earned. Even when hd 
was young and made money by following tho 
profession of law, year after year lyo used to 
read |d the papers that at the Arya' Samaj 
aDnlversaiy celebrations he had given away 
all jiis year’s savings. With his great, powers 
of oratory, bia keen intellect,' literary talents 
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of no mean order, oxtensivo and varied 
reading, methodical and businesslike habits 
and great energy, bo could easily have 
amassed wealth and become one of the 
class of opulent men in India. But bis big 


The foundation of orphanages, too, engaged 
bis attention. The bringing up of orphans 
is fundamentally Immanitarian work. But 
national self-respect also demands that wo 
should take care of our orphans. Ko sell* 


heart would not allow him to make money- respecting people can leave their orphans lo^oo 

making and • hoarding the chief or main 
object of life. So all his Ufa ho was an 
open-handed giver.' It was only the other 
day that be and his wife gave a lakh lor 
a consumptive’s home, for which ho also 
gave about another lakh collected by him- 
self. It is necessary to write of Lsjpat 
Hai the giver, because it is not usual for 
all patriots who make eloriuent speechos 
and compose ronsing discourses to be equally 
noted for giving away most of what they 
are able to save. 

Lsjpat Rai was an internationalist as well 
as a nationalist. He did not want an isolated 
existence for India. He knew and felt that 
that was neither impossible nor good for 
the country. He wanted all the co-operation 
and fellowship of the West which India 
could have without saoridclog self-respect 
and independence. 

Solid and lasting achievements stand 
to the credit of the Lala in the fields 
of xeligioQS and social reform, in politics 
and in the establishment of educational and 
political institutions, in the foandation of 
banking and insorance companies and in 
his efforts for the relief of distress caused 
by earthquake, famine 'and flood. 

He suffered much for bis country, but 
suffered bravely and oheerfully. Persecution, 
even unto death, had no terrors for him. 

Bor he was a man of faith. His religion 
gave depth and strength and consecration 
to his efforts, in whatever kind of 
work be might be engaged. ‘ The truly 
religious man whose , religion is not 
confined to the profession of a creed^ and 
to some outward observances but whose 
whole inner and outer life is regulated by 


brought up and denationaliacd by foreign 
or indigenous proselylizers. So far as the 
Hindu community is concornod, itc indiffer- 
ence to tbo lot of the humbler classes and 
of orphans and widows has all along been 
n source of weakness and a cause of its 
decrease in numbers. Liipatilai understood 
all this and adopted remedial measures. 

To prevent 00000.0110 drain and to build 
up industries, banking and insurance business 
should bo undertaken by Indians. That 
was why the Lalq turned his attention to 
these matters. 

Without fall knowledge of and training 
in politics acd economics and a band of 
devoted workers, publio life in India must 
remain largely synonymous with sound and 
fury. To put an end to such a state of 
things bo founded the Servants of the 
People Society and the Tilak School of 
Politics. 

No nation can bccomo and reinaio strong, 
enlightened and free unless all its members, 
of all ranks, are educated. Hence he had 
a hand in the foundation and conduct of 
oolUgiate and other inatitutions, incladlDg 
primary schools for the masses. 

Without joy human life cannot bo com- 
plete, nor can it bo strong. Lajpat Rai, 
therefore, felt the need of removiog the 
dreariness 0! humm life in India by the 
cuUlvatioQ of music and the drama and 
wrote on the subject more than once. 

It was only natural that he should have 
begun bis active career as a religious and 
social reformer. Bor religion— wo mean 1 its 
spirituol and ethical element— purifies men, 
sUengthons them by faith in the Power that 
makes for righteousness and frees them from 

AoBTaAintf . - Jl :i •_ . ... 


faith in the immanence of the supreme spirit degrading superstitions; and' it is sneh men 
and in the moral evolution of the universe — that go to make a strong and progressive 
such a man has an unshakable faith in the nation. Social reform is necessary to remove 
nltimate trinmph of what is right and just niany of tho causes of our misery and weak- 
and true. Therefore, in that conviction be usss and to make our women and the hnmbler 
MU risk all, bravo all, suffer everything in orders of the people useful and self-resoectinc 
ms unceasing endeavours to realise bis ideal members of society. ‘ 

He was an elder brother and practical — 

helper of the depressed classes and of those 

who are wickedly spoken of and treated as ‘ “Izzaf' 
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to Modern Jtevieic nnder the pen-name 
of Izzat” or “Hooonr”. The ujanner of Ws 
death has beea qoite in beeping with Ibis 
□acne. On the day of the arriral of the 
Simon Commission at Lahore, in order to 
show nnmtstakably that the Indian people 
did not waot it bnt harled back the iosolt 
of the appointment of sach a commission, 
ho led the boycott procession to the railway 
station — he would not ask anybody to 

suffer any inconrenience and take any^ 
risk which ha was himself not ready to’ 
snffer and take. The resnlt was that, 
thoagh (ha procession was entirely peace- 
fnl and its hehavionr noprorocative, he 
some others, were sahjeoted to assault 
by Earopean and Indian policemen. Tbere 
IS not the least doobt that the physical aod 
moral shock of this hamiliating assault killed 
the Lsla before his time. The British Im- 
perial system is responsible for bis death. 

In^ the midst of onr sorrow, it is 
consoliog to think is that, alike in life and in 
death, hs kept ante aod /otact his personal 
and national IZZAT. 


Impeiialism aod Lajpat Rai 
We bare said that it was Imperialism 
that killed the Lala. Let ns naderstasd a 
little more clearly what this means. 

However hard one might seek among 
the politicians of Britain, one wonld not be 
able to find a man like Lajpat Rai among 
them. None of them bas done and suffered 
for their conntry what the L%Ia bas done 
aod goffered for bis. Jfo British polHiciaa 
is moved by sneh fine and high idealism, 
none stands for so much to bis conotrymeo 
as the Lala did for bis. Yet what did 
British Imperialism appear to Say and do to 
Lajpat Rai ? In effect it was this; — 

'Y^oq, Lala Lajpat Rai, may be a prince 
among men in your own conntry; milliosa 
of your people may love and respect yon; 
yon may bare done heaps for them in alt 
spheres of life ; you may have meant to them 
mneh more than even yonr achievement ; born 
in an independent conntry, yon might have 
occupied any position yon liked; yoo may 
be a man of ioteroaUooal reputation ;-yet 
yon ate nothing better than a clod of earth 
beneath my shoes. A two- penny sergeant oz a 
balf-pice constable need not feel any besitatioD 
to inilict on yon, the beloved aod hoooared 
of your people, the utterly unprovoked and 


anmerited indignity and hamiliation of laihi 
blows. Tear people may fret and fume. But 
I snap ray fingers at them.” 

TAe People for November 22, reproduces 
ft photograph of the mirtyied hero showing 
two scars over the region of his heart These 
years bare prodoced stigmacaon thebreastof all 
dahfnl sons and daughters of India. These can be 
obliterated only by freeing India. The only 
worthy memorial to the Lala would be the 
podying resolve of all sons and daughters 
of India to put an end to the enslaved 
coodition of the Motherland. 


'Xtfc xA ‘S-ftUte’ 

In a highly eulogistic notice in the 
JJindustan Reiietv of Dr. E. J. Thompson’s 
SuHce (George Allen aod Unwin), we find 
the following senlruces -~ 

He finds that the origins of Snltee go deeper 
ttUQ the insurance of (be wife's devotion tb her 
husband, and deeper than the selfish aggrandize* 
ffZDt of tbe male. The roots lay in the Bisdu 
tbeolony. m the doctrine of retribution, widow* 
hood beitff considered the pnsisbmeat 0 / a sinful 
life whicb could only be redeemed on tbe altar 
fire. The uprooting of this inioaitioua praotloe 
in British India, ibe author points out, was the 
work, not of the Ooveroment, but of two men, 
Beotutek and Dalbousie. 

Not having seen the book, we cannot 
say wbetber tbe Hindustan Review has 
correctly summarised the views and fitate- 
Dieots of the author. 

It is not necessary to consult not easily 
accessible works on sociology and anthro- 
pology to learn that tbe pr.<icticB of co-burial 
oZ concremafioa of wives with their husbands 
was by no means confined to the Hindus 
of India. Even according to so easily avail- 
able a work of reference as Chamhers’s 
Encyclopaedia (new edition, Yol. X, p. 793), 
“The rite was no doubt derived from a 
belief common to many races at all times 
of the world’s history, that it was well to 
send wives, slaves, horses, favorite weapons, 
eto, along with a great man into the other 
world, by burying them with h<m, burning 
or slaying them at his tomb.” It is, therefore, 
gphistorical and unscientific to blame Hindu 
theology aloae for this borribfe and wicked 
rite. 

As for apportioning the credit for tbe 
oradicatlon of this custom, every educated 
Indian is expected to have at least so much 
faistoiical knowledge and regard for accuracy 
as to supply the omission of tbe name of 
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■Rii*, Rnm l\rnlinn Rov ‘Monteomorv institutions and slvQ all the results of which it 
ilaja Kain ilobun Koy. is capable.’ Specially, there must bo attention to 

Martin, a contemporary of the Kaja, who and hygiene in the mosaues. The prayers 

was not at all disposed to be too modest and the portions ot the Koran used in .services 
io claiming for himself the largest possible should be in Turkish. There must be a reinterpre- 
share -of tl.e_credit for the abolition of Sulce, Ution.of 

writes thus . j{ does not examine the contents of that book 

'The efforts which I made in India (.and which with a scientific mentality there is no means of nnder« 
before I leff Calcutta were successful) for the staadiuff anything therein.’ In brief, a compreben.sive 
abolition of this horrid rite, by the publication plan must be worked out to render our renmous 
of a journal in four languages, addressed to all ceremonies conformable to hygiene, to Turkefy them, 
castes of natives, is one of the most gratifying to imprint upon them a certain esthetic character 
events of mv life It is justly due to the memory nnd to reconcile them with philosophy: wy 
of the late Ram Mohnn Boy to state tliat to his doing these things, Turkey, hopes not only to 
a’d in conjunction with that of the noble-minded make the Mohammedan religion a factor in the 
bi^arkanath Tagore and his able and estimable renaissance of Turkey but to make Turkey the 


<*oiisia Prusunnu Coomar Tagore. I was maferwHy 
mdebted for the success of my labours in 1829"— 
Easitm India, Vol. 1, p. 407. Published in London, 
1SS3 


educafor anif guide of^tho more backward iloslem 
nations." 

‘Ro-iaferprotation of the sacred book’ and 
the othor processes mentlonod above really 
mean the death of faith in the infallibility of 
the Koran and of orthodoxy. 


It will suffice to quote the opinion of 
cf only one other British author, namely, 
that of the Rev, Dr. Macnicol, Says he: — 

"If the credit of patting an end to these 
horrors belongs to any man ” says the late Justice 
nanade, "that credit must be given to Raja Ram 
JIohuQ Eoy."— MacmcoVs Ham Mohun Hoy (Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Madras, 1919). p. 19. 

Again:— 

'llad it not been that there was it that time 
in Bam Moimn Boy one resolute to express the 
better spirit of his countrymen and in Lord 
IVilham Benliock a ruler not less resolute to take 
action m accordana v,Uh tf, this practice, revolting 

as it was. might have remained for manyaday .....ww.*, 

still further to brutalise the people aod bring Diodu. Buddhist. Jata. Sikh. Brahmo and any other 
dishonour on the land.”— Macnicol' a Hatn Hohun forms of religion that originated from. Hinduism. 


The Hindu Dhaxma Mandal in New York 

The Alliance Weehly of New York reports 
the foondation of a Hindu religious association 
in New YorkCityunderthename of the Hindu 
Dhatma Mandal. Its objects ace described 
in the following announcement: — 

"This society shall be called Hindu Dharma 
hlandal, the torm Hindu mcmlDg, beside orthodox 


Hoy, p. 21. 

Indians should beware of “friends” like 
Dr. E. J. Thompson and his eulogists. 

Modernizing Mohammedanism 

At the instance of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
says The Cliriitian Ctnhny, a commission 
of the faculty of theology of the University 
of Constantinople has reported a geocral 
plan for bringing Mohammedanism down to 
date and reconciling it with the scientific 


The objects sball be to farther the religious inter- 
ests and cultivate the spiritual ideals of Hinduism 
in the West, to bring the beliefs and praeiises of 
Hioduism in its broadest conception, before the 
Wtetern public, to encourage and promolo mutual 
contact and understanding on a spiiitual basis 
between India and the West and to meet in parti- 
cular, the spiritual needs of the Hindus residing 
in (fie West. The means (p be pursued lot carry- 
ing out the aforesaid object shalf be religious 
services, rites, ceremonies, lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, conversaziones, and other piactises of 
Hinduism." 

In reproducing this announcement tbo 
Literary Digest observes that missionary 


conceptions and tho practical demands of the enterprise is not confined to Christinnitv 
modern world. Efforts to spread in America religious 

I® as a part of the natiomalistio Principles and ideas which havo ori&inated 

movement whicli 13 translorrainc Turlw fmm in Indi..i bavo benn mad/. 5„ .."‘x , 


made io the past and 

scent visor. ‘In langnaKe. morals, law and being made. Perhaps tho most 

nrais, _ law. ana sastainod of these efforts are tboso of tho 

disciples of Paramahamsa Uamakrishna. of 

whom Rwntm Vit7nl-nn..r,.ln ti.. e... 


nation Milb adole- 

't® TuAiS"«o")Slta“ ™ iteTispiS 

lion from scicnco. reason and logic-.-In the Tnrlcieti 

cDicr^mm’ nf?-* everj;tiiipR else, must whom Swarai Tivekananda wa's^the" fir^V*'^ 

’rr‘ ‘2 ofXbo”, 

■ * sdentific 


mot&l md eccnomio hfe. by mcMa o?" 

procedure and by ihe 

may roo%o lotvcauf lo ime w\th^«\,v! 


foremost to teach in 

n' ‘"t ?*m.r pr’o. 

Ifariimba Chandra Jlailra, and I. L. V°smani 
America. Rabindranulh 


have lectured 
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NOTES 


Tazoro stands hj hirusell in a cla^ apart 
It is not koQwa nhether La!a Lijoat Kai 
did aoy prcachiaj; work ia America on 
behalf of the Arya Ssama]. Vircbaod Gandhi 
delircrcd soma lectarcs thero cxpoaodin^ the 
principles of JainUo]. 


A Hindu Chemist ia the United States 
Comlnj; from India in 1912 after his 
irradnatioa from Ferciuson CoUc^o, Dr V. U 
Kolatnar catered tho Uaircraity of Califoroia 
for 000 year and then went to Uio Unitcraily 
of Jlinneaota, whero ho complefod his 
cdncalion aud receired his iL S. and Ph. D 
degrees. I7hifo ho was stodyieg at dfinocsota. 
ho bccama research assistant in cbemisfr/, 
and remaieed after gradnatiou until 1917 as 
research and (carhing assistant 

He then went to Niagara Fall', Kovt York, 
as research chemist with tho Malbicsos 



Alkali Works. After a year with this 
Company he became Assistant Chief Chcmi&t 
of the Yat Dye Group with tbp National 
Analine and Chemical Company of DofTalo, 
New York. In 1021 and 1922 ho did 
special research work with the Dy-prodacts 


TIo 

Sleel Corporation of Wierton, \Vo>t Virginia, 
and (he Dapont Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Since then ho has been consulting 
research chemist, haring his business in 
Ne.r York City. 

Uis researches in vat dyo process resulted 
ia bis inrentioa of now processes of making 
aliziridc. Indigo and phenol. During tho 
recent war, bo brought out new war gases 
Called mustard and homologues of Chlor 
picrio. Other processes are for benzoic 
acid and dcriratircs, organic peroxides. 
Calcium arcioate, and soap and glycerin 
recovery An interesting invention is his 
special chemical process for making embroid- 
ery and laco cheaply by machine Uo has 
applied for IT p deals covering flie ahore- 
nientioocd and other processes, of wh’Ch (i 
Patents have been granted, 

When tho American Chemical 'Society 
uict lo Detroit, Michigan recently, from 
Seplcrobcr j to 10, Dr Kokatoor read a 
Paper containing evidences to show that 
Cavendish and I’rlesUy were net tho iirst 
oico (o discover hydrogen and oxygen, hut 
that these gases had been known to tho 
Sages of ancient India, and then ho read a 
scoood paper to show that chcmislty was 
of Aryan and not Semitic origin Alter 
listeniog to (bo proofs ho ctrered, members 
of the convention gavo tho author a special 
Veto of (hanks for tho originality and valao 
of his researches and agreed that his 
evidences were conclusive. 


UriticaiioD of Oriya-ipeuking Tracts 
A new organization has come into cxis- 
tenco for carrying on propaganda for tho 
UDificatioo of tbo Oriya-bpeaking tracts and 
(heir formation into ono administratlrn unit. 
Its object is legitimate and laudable. Tho 
dismemberment of Orissa has been a great 
Calamity to this homo of an ancient civi- 
lization. Its dilTcrcnt parts should bo ic* 
Qoited at tho earliest opportunity. 

Recently tho new organization led a pro- 
cossioD through the streets of Cuttack, tho 
chief town of Orissa, carrying a picture and 
flags. 


Dr. Chi Li 

Dr. Chi Lt, who visited India . loccntly, 
is ODO of tho most distinguished Chinese 




Unification of Orissa Procession at Cuttack 


Up. Chi Li 


scholars o! the present dav- He was edu- 
cated in Clark and Harvard Universities and 
took his Ph. D. degree •■froin the latter in 
Anthropology. The University ^ of Harvard 
has ]ust published his work on “The Forma- 
tion of the Chinese People,” which for the 
first time gives an eshaustive account of tho 
racial history of China. He is at present 
engaged in excavating the ChalcoUthio sites 
in the province of Shansi in China, on behalf 
of tho Smithsonian [nstitutioa of Washingtou, 
D. C. These sites are important not only in 
revealing a very old civilisation, but also 
indicating striking similarities between the 
ceramics found there with those of tho 
Indus Yalley, Anan, Susa and Snmeria. 


Baroda Subjects In Conference 


Maharaja spent so much of bis time in 
foreign lands hecauso of his bad health. 
But is it not also true that the Gaekwad’s 
health is what it is, because of his resideuco 
abroad for the purpose of leading o life 
without any serious avn ? 

But ono need not be concerned with 
the causes of his absenteeism. The fact is 
sufficiontiy damaging that for years past bo 
has not devoted as much time and attention 
to the affairs of his state as ho ought to. 
He should either reside for the most part in 
Baroda, as Mr, Desai suggests, or abdicate 
in favour of some one who can really do his 
duty.' 

Mrs. Sharada Mehta, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, pointed out that 
taxation in Baroda is heavier than in British 
India. 


Daibar Gopal Desai, President of the 
rsceut Baroda Subjects’ Conference, referred 
pointedly ia his address to the practically 
absentee character of the ruler of that state, 
tie was not blind to the fact that the 


The land, assessment in Baroda is 50 p. c. 
higher than in British India and the incidence of 
heavier. While income below 
T. . /iUUU 18 exempt from assessment to income- 


tai in British India, the limit in Baroda has been 
laid down lat Rs. 750. There is " --»-*!— 


Legislative 


NOTES 
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Darbar Gopal Desai 

rouncll ia the Sute . but its .powere. are w 
Sffi that lallts. 8e<^™o1 

to call it W that SJ^ep^d^cc^tent ^oo« 

the fact that there was P . .u* best way 

KerrSi,“i“7Stf M 
sr;,*o TS” Vv.Cr 

doubt she was speaking ijo“ Masantry m 

descnbed the condition of the Baroda peasaniry lu 
the following words ;— , 

"ThePatidav asriculturist who was 

asset of the State has been at , FI® gs He has 

£ever»ir3i?u“ 

K'?oSi?Uwr“™h..,.«^ "■’ “ 

Hs- 10 crores.”— We Scria«< of India. 


“Pattinippura” 

One of the most interesting _ amongst 
old lime Institulions is PatUnippwa. It 
literally means ‘the House of Hunger, i. ft, 


i! ■; 


Mrs. Sharada Mehta 

the place where hunger’ strike and 
Satyaeraba are to be performed en masse 
sues oT such bouses are found at Trichur. 
Peiumanam and at Kalati, near Calakuti. A 
fhort account of this very powerful weapon of 
social redress cannot but be interesting. 

Wheualocal chief becomes aggce^ive and 
insolent and trespasses upon the elementary 
nles of the citizens, the Brahmin leaders all 
assemble together in a hall especially built for 
tS purpose, where erery arrangement would 
seem to have been complete for a grand feast. 
There they sit down before leaves spread 
out for dinner and when they are ready to 
Dorfotm the Pranahuti. one from amongst 
the aggrieved steps up and publicly announces 
that so and so had given them cause for 
grief, then he proceeds to narrate his various 
acts of offence and finally calls upon the 
assembled guests to get those wrongs 
redressed. Thereupon, the Brahmins, all of 
them, throw down the water in their hands 
and rise up, swearing that they will not taka 
their food until the wrongs are avenged ; and 
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njwwrousht ovils. I’or 
tho only tgracdy is prayer. 


MS 

each ODO si(s down before bis rcspcclivo 
leaf to last and pray. 

There ate, it appears. $omo conditions 
imposed upon fasters. Details. unCorlunalcly, 
are not available. But one rule seems to have 
been in existence, 'oamcly, Uiat Die period 
of fasting should never exceed soveu days. I£ 
the ctnel despot docs not turn over a now 
leaf before the week is out, there is yet a 
higher rite prescribed. They are to get ready 
a statue of a man. hanged to symboliso their 
enemy. This is invested with life by the 


divino visitations 

P. 



President SouthworiU 

President Franklin Choster Souibworfb, 
A. M, s. T. 11, Li. 5, of Mcadvillo ThcologiMl 
School, Cfaic.iffO, Ima como to India to tako 
part in tho Brahmo Samaj Centenary cclcbta- 
tiona as a delegato of tho American Unitarian 
Association. After graduation bo became 
a teacher of Greek and Latin. In 1692 ho 
was ordained minister of tho First Unitarian 


Church 


Duluth, Minn., and 


IbOT, 


performance of the ceremony known as 
jhapj atistah and then supposed to be hanged; 
and the Brahmins all leave their homes in 
search of a now abode. * 

Ibis final rite, it is believed, is potent and 
powerful enough to bring instanlaoeons 
destruction on (he offender and, if tradi- 
tion is to be believed, he never escaped 
the dreadful doom thus invoked upon him. 

‘Pattini’ or fasting, then, is the traditional 
means of defence that religion has put into 
the hands of the weak to secure themselves 
Item the oppression of the powerfuL But 
IS weapon is to be used only as regards 



Di. Soulhworth 

saoceeded Bov James Villa Blake as minister 
Hmtaiian Ohureh in Ohicaco, 
tom 1890 1902 ho served as Seorolary^ot 
Soonl!' Unitarian Conference. Sinoe 
President of Meadville 
Theological School and Professor of Homile- 
tics and Practical Theology. He was married 
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It is with considcrablo rcliictanco that wo 
Say anythioff Ijere about Mr. llirji Morris 
for there is no positive proof that Mr Natiman 
has written what ho has about him at his 
instigation or with his knowledge and consent. 
But the truth has to bo told. Rabindranath 
Tagore had to go personally from court to 
court in Kathiawar to get money from Iho 
princes. If Mr. ^forris accompanied him or 
went afterwards as Ids collecting agent, be ought 
to consider himself blessed tbat that fact 
earned for him some linlluence. His success 
—whatever it may bc”waa duo to that fact. 
For obtaining money from the Batsis also, 
the Poet had to repeat tho same process of 
going from door to door. But whereas tho 
Kathiawar princes and tho Nizam have part* 
cd with their money, the generous Parsla 
have kept their money in their own hands, 
have chosen their own lecturer who is to 
remain incognito and whoso written locturca 
(like the Parsi money) are not to be raado 
over to VisTa-bharati ! This is a pecnliariy 
up-tQ*dalo form of giving. 

Mr. Nariman boasts, ‘1 was frankly 
against the Parsis making largo donations to 
Visbva-bharati” He ought to bo proud that 
the Parsi givers have responded by patenting 
a process by which oobgiviog is made to 
appear like giving. 

Rabindranath Tagore did not want any 
money from the Parsis (or selfish ends or 


Silvain Eoii duricK his recent visit eulojiscd 
the research 'vork done at Visva*bharaU . 

Another charge against tho institution 
is that “it Jacked Iho ibnato ontlmsiasm which 
time and not money can supply” Wo con- 
fess wo do not understand how ^ a thing 
which is inuate, that is to say, inborn or 
natural, can bo supplied by time. But sup- 
posing Mr. Nariman’s dictum has some 
occult meaning, no institution need bo given 
any pecuniary help all should bo left to 
starvo and gather or ovolvo innate enthusi- 
asm in tho course of ceuturics. A child 
should not bo given food, bocauso as it 
grows through fasting it can in tho course 
of decades bocomo an enthusiastic worker — 
cnlhusiastn being its innate attribute. Wo 
do not claim any credit for this profound 
observation it is merely a corollary and 
paraphrase of what Mr, Nariman has said. 

Another alleged defect of Santiniketan 
is that "It lacked environs.” Of course, 
it boiog at a distanco of 09 miles from 
Calcutta, it has not the onvirons of urban 
universities. Tho atmosphere, too, of the 
place is not surcharged with sower gas, dust, 
smoko and petrol-fumes. Ihoso are great 
drawbacks. But possibly thero are compensating 
advantages too. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, 
who is seldom, if ever, mi.Oed by patriotic bias, 
writes of tho ancient Hindu ‘forest univer- 
sities’ that tbo teachers who resided lived in 


even for the general purposes of his insli- their forest homes [lapocanas) ’’lived in tho 
tution. He wanted to found a TJni- world, but were not of it” 

veraity chair for study, research and 

teaching in connection with tho ancient 


history, religion and culture of tho Parsis. 
He toiled to do for them what they had not 
done lor themselves. He has got his reward. 
No wonder, he should now say, “Tbo 
generoQs Parsis did not place in my hands 
the money I had collected with great trouble. 
I make a present of it to them, I do not 
want it,” 

la the opinion of Mr. Nariman, “an in- 
stitution like Santiniketan located in India 
cannot have all the facilities, the parapher- 
nalia of research, such as aro commanded 
by older universities in Europe and America.” 
Assuming his ipsi dixit to be true, bia argn- 


They were not looolr recluses or celibate 
anebontes cut off from the society of women and 
the duties of tho family, Thev formed groups 
of housc-holderB, Uviag with their wives and 
children, hut not pursuing wealth or fame or 
matenal advancement Uko tho ordinary men of the 
world. ’ 

/“Thus^ the ancient Hindu university, without 
wing ngidly isolated, was kept at a safe distanco 
from the noisy luxurious capitals and gave tho 
purest form of. physical, iatelloctual and moral 
culture possible m any early age. 

"These hermitages were as effectual for the 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of serious 
litwaturo as the cathedrals of mediaeval Eurooo 
without the unnatural monachism of the 


"Iq the calm of these sylvan retreats were 
systems of philosophy, ethics. 
®®J'cral branches of literature 


raent would apply to all similar existing new nroper. . Witness the vi^^ scenc3"’nf"HTRM«aTftn 
research centres m India and all tbat may political science and moralitv^in Sie NaiJ^isha 
be founded hereafter, not merely to Visva- desenbed in the MaJiabharata, Shanti- 

bs M taSlion". Would {SXrimlS civilSS 'S ‘tho‘' 

to learn that, ai^ pnblished in a fAo -dges. pp. 20-24. ^ ' Through 

P™..us ua.be. Of this Rs.fea, P.„l „ i, sa^^eslecl tt„t Ru.tiuitetan is 
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exacMy like an ancient Hindu TJnWeisity. 
■What IS meant is that it can be said to lack 
environs if the ancient sylvan retreats, which 
were homes of learning, can also be said to 
have lacked environs. They had their own 
environs, so has Santiniketan. If m the 
former lay the true spring-head of the 
ancient Hindn civilization, it is not impossible 
for the latter to influence modern civilization 
in a beneflcial way. . . .u j 

If everywhere in India, except in the dry 
regions of Kasroir and Nepal and some spots 
in Rajpntana manuscripts crumble to atoms 
after about eight hundred years, all research 
Mss. libraries, situated not only m 
niketan but everywhere else except the 
above-named favonred regions, shoold be 
removed therefrom to Kashmir, etc, and to 
Europe and America. Mr. Nariman, it 
seems, in his benevolent ardour against 
Santiniketan, proves too mncb. Besides, 
eight hundred years is not a very short 
period ! .. . 

'Another reason why Mr. Nariman is an 
enemy of Santiniketan is that It could not 
secure its contiouance after the demise of 
its great founder.” Withoot assuming that 
Mr. Nariman’s wish is father to bis thought, 
one may say that the best way to bring 
about the longed-for collapse of the 
institutioD during the life-tirae or after 
the demise of its great founder. Is to 
indulge in carping and small-minded 
criticism and to refrain from beiping it lu 
any way, or, wbat would be more effective, to 
help it in the way Mr Nanman’s generons 
Parsis have done. And yet, Mr. Nauman 
may rest assuied, in spite of all such 
magnanimons acts of friendliness, the expected 
may not happen, the unexpected may happen, 
and Visva bharati may continne to be a scat 
of learning and coltuie and beneficent 
influence long after bis and onr names have 
been buried in oblivion. , . , i 

Mr. Nariman’s praise of “foreign iTatel 
and touch with the foreigteis” is as much 
an argument against Santiniketan as against 
all educational institutions located in India. 


Mount Everest 

Everest is the name given by the British 
to tho highest peak of the 
It is the highest peak in “ 

has been named alter General Sir Gtorge 
Everest, not because he was its dis- 


coverer, but because he was a former 
Surveyor-General in India who organised 
the Trigonometrical Survey. The peak was 
discovered in 1852; Sir George had retired 
in 1843. . -.r f 

An account of the discovery of Mount 
Everest is to be found in a lecture on 
‘Himalayan Romances.” delivered at Simla 
by Major Kenneth Mason, and re-, 
produced in The Englishman of November 
12 1928. p 17, from the Journal of the 
So'etely of the Arts. The relevant passage 
IS extracted below from that lecture : 

‘It was during the computations of the 
Borth-easiem observations that a 
Sne morning m 1852 into the room jif Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the successor of Sir 

SrS?* *WauEh° who ‘^rop'jsed' the n^e 

This 'babu” was Babu 
a native of Calcutta, who was a well known 
raatheroaticiau m bis day 


Satish Raniau Das 

Rv the death of the Hon'ble Mr. S. R 
Das the country has lost a «ally great- 

“„led ».o H« office* 

»cef“d.dn'o’rfutuh ™'%0,rec. 

Ibeso omces j g of the man. His 

” &inV of a mildly Moderate kind. 

{T was not generally recognised that his 
* .t** fnr the advancement of the 

';?sr"ri»d“ 

Xre “ho oeio ko""” “ . & 

^ geoeioos si-ei to edncatiOMl losti- 
SoDS wd socieUes [or social aod religions 
IBIions ao jjppoited nnmerons poor 

ftadents. As piesideol of Ibe Womens 
PnlMlSn Society, he did much to sate the 
hSmr and lives ol the nnfo.tnn.le v.^ims 
rf hooligani*” and to get the nicked inffians 
nnnisbed Ho was an ideal friend, being 
Se times so generons as to impoverish 
himsell. Honest, honoorabte and dntifol m 
e.eiy relation of life, it nonld not he 'W 
fj liid bis equal in these lespeots, Mahatma 
Gandhi writes in Yoiiny India: 

Thoush I had little in common with the 
debS in politics, I could not tnt iKOSmse his 
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Dhenommal Generosity and his open-hcaitcdncss. . In Uio strict ICKal aspect all tlicso nrp colonics: 
Slan^d?^ not Sw how hecnued their IcBislnlion may ho Jisalloivcd hy tlio, crown, 


Apotheosis of “Domiuicn Status.’* 

Tho followicji passage occurs la aa 
editorial article of the Indian Daily Mail 
of Noveml)er 7 last ; 

The late Mr. C. R. Das. ia a nao>»cat of iaspira- 
tioa. ppolie of freedom •witliin the Unljsh Common* 


by tho kins oo iho advico of tlio Britirii Govera- 
meat, and appeals lio from their courts to ttio 
Judicial Comrinttco of the IViTy-council. la 
practice they are almost autonciiious ; lito Rovarnor- 
evocraU are appoialcfl la accordanco "I"!..* j 
wishes of tho dominions; ui6.allo\v.inc« of their 
acts is obsolete or nearly so ; tho British parlia- 
ment lias ceased to le«islalo for, them save 'with 
their coaicnt : and if they desire, tho riautof 

c.vu. ........ ...4, appeal to tho IMvy-council would doubtcloss bo 

wealth as being spiritually a hipher ideal t)i.in tho cancel}^. Sava Canada, they have a wido power 
KOal of independence. Ho did not explain bis of constitutional, alteration, thousrh they cannot sever 
meaniDff. but it has a very full and real iceaninir. their coDncction with the British crown. Tho chict 
It is a hicher spiiiUial ideal to transform the siun of their condition of quasi-acpcndcnco is 
copdifioDS. however adverse, in which .a people the fact that under international law they aro 
find.s itself into opportunities lor self-realisation dfld not. for many purposes, treatedas independent slates, 
s^i-development, than to ton away fiom them in tlio covctnora-Bcnetal and ministers cannot declata 
the hope, which may or may not be fulfilled, of war or mako peace or enter into ticaties except 
liphtinf: upon others which would bo wholly under Iho authority of the ktne. on tho advice 
different and agreeable. The “Independence of the British government. But these restrictions 
school of thought is entirely alien to the Indian are of loss iraportanco in practico than in theory, 
temperament, which through immemorial centuries for in all important political treaMcs . since tho 
Im established a tradiUon for ooniinmiy. Tho Peace Conference of 1918, tho Dominions (other 
defects of the present system of adininisiraiion nro than Newfoundland) have separate rcpresentatloo 
patent to all observers, and tho India Datly Mail and their consent Is obtained beloro ratiilcatioD, 
has freaneotly occasion to dwell on them and to whito do commercial licaty since 16S0 has been 
insist on their rectification. But what is not so made binding on them without their consent, 

obvious to the newer grcneratioo of pphtlciane. is .and special treaties arc uegollatccl for them hy 

the great worh of emancipation which British ruio their own representatives acting with tho authority 
hee been the means of accomplisbing, consdously of tho British gorcrumeut. Further, tho Dominions 
and unconsciously. The severance, of th© coone^ texeept Newloundland) aro distinct members of 
tioa which has been so liuitful of good, nolwjlh- the Lragao of Nations, side by sido with tho 

standing the evils which have come m Us tram, is Bril»‘-h empire as a whole, and as such members 

not in the best interests of the country, and the act indcpendcntiv of. and somotimes in opposition 
assertion of the All-India Conaress .Comniitieo to to. tho British empire represenmtives. Tho Domt- 
the contrary will find little response in the hearts nionshavo not the power to declare themselves 
of the people of India. neutral in any war info which Britain enters : 

The speech of Mr. C. R. Das, tefeifcd but^they may rcfUBc any aefivo aid, and. they 
to in the extract, is not before us and wo they should patiicipate 


do net remember wbat ho said, llorcover, 
as “he did not explain his meaning,” it 
serves no usefal purpose to drag in hts 
naioe. It is the Bombay paper’s interpreta- 
tion which has to be considered. 

Indians, whose languages, Teligicny, 
culture, manners and customs, complexions. 


in framing British foreign policy, so as to obviate 
their being involved in war without conBultaUon 
and full knowledge. Efieciive arrangements exist 
upder wlii^ IQ matfers immediately and directly 
allecting them, tho British government does not 
act without Dominion concunence, but the 
problem of consultation on general foreign policy 
isnol yet solved. It is complicated by tho fact 
that the Dominions, while able to maintain internal 


etc. are in the main difTerent from (hose order, me not yet preiwed to undertake proper- 
ol tho British peopio, caonot ospeot to bwe a bfto SedK oGto”” 

greater amount of freedom than is enjoyed by ti. • i x .. , 

tho white people of the Dominions, who are of ,, clear irom the above pa'isago that 
British and other European descent and ' . Dominions are freer than India but do not 
whose culture, complexion, religion, manners much freedom of action as indepon- 

and customs and languages are identical ff , countries like U. S. A., France, Japan, 
with or similar to those of the British people. V' Free 

Let us See what is the political status of though called Free, is not really as 

the Dominions and what measure of free- oven the small independent countries 

<mm they enjoy. In the new edition of ® Americas and Asia. 

WaiHbfrs’s Encylopaedia, article “Colony,” writes m the same article 


M Berriedale Keith', who is an authority 
DomtaiOTa;”’’*'''’ 


feno, lif 
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BriUia a£d IrtUnt], ud thetcriraol that treat; 
provide cettam povets uiiiih Great BnU.a can 
px<'fcii-» in respett oJ defence and 

deflnilrly hmU tho ruht ot tha Iriih Frea State 
ft) rcatofain naval and rniittarv forc.3s. matfera 
left indefiaitc in tbc case of tha Domi&iina.*' 

So, whatever tho spiiitaal racaotOK end 
implications of Dominion statos may be, 
so far oi the exteraat, ooocrcta. mateHal or 
seenhr aiprets of laJcpcndcoco and Domi' 
nioD status are concerned, Indepcadcnco 
would seem to confer greater pnhtical and 
civic tights on people than Uominioa Status. 

Our Dcmbaf contemporarf holds that 
"it is a higher spiritual ideal to traobform 
the conditions, however adverse, m which 
a people Gnds itself into opportunities for 
self-realisation and self-dorclopmcat, than 
to run away from them in the hope* which 
may or may not bo fulGlled, of lighting 
upon others which woold bs wholly different 
and agreeable.” 

ifr. K Natarajao, who, »o presume, is 
responsiblo for those views. Is an experi- 
enced publicist having personal knowledge 
of the political condition of India before 
the 3IoBt«ga.Chelmsford reforms acd the 
31orloy*3IiDto teforrss. lie will admit that 
tho political conditions betoro tho Motley- 
Jlinto reforms were more unfavorabto (hao 
those after the same reform?, sod that tho 
conditions under the Ilorlcy-Mlnto reforms 
were moro adverse than those under tho 
present Jlontagu-Chcirosford reforms. Xo*ctthe- 
Jess, all Indian pohliciaa?, inclodioc Jlr. 
Katarajan perhaps, were successively dissatis- 
fied with the prf(/-3IoTlty-JIintorcjiroo8nd then 
with the 3Iotley-3Iinto regime, when obtained, 
^nd at present these same peliticianv would 
prefer Dominion Status to tho Jfootagu* 
Chelmsford reforms. It is clear, then, that 
(ho elder statesmen of India, includiog 
3Ir, Natarajan, har© never »« actual proetice 
followed the “higher spiiituol ideal” of 
transforming the adverse conditions in which 
they foQod themselves "into opporluoitics for 
self-tealisalioD and self-devclorroenl.” On 
the contrary, they have always tried (sod 
are still tiying) to rnn away from those 
adverse conditions “in the hope, which might 
or might not bo fulfilled, of lighting upon 
others which would bo wholly Uiirerent and 
agreeable.” 

Taking the case of iodividnsls, if a man 
sufTers from diblocation or fracture of some 
hone, Say, of his left leg. ho does not follow 
the higher spiritual ideal of transformiDg 
the adverse condition of lameness into 


oppoituoities for self-realisation and self- 
development On tho contrary, he calls in 
a surgeon in order to be able to ‘'ruu away 
fretn” lameness and wait again like other 
normal men. Crutches cannot bo spiri- 
toalisciL If a man sufiers from cataract 
io tho oyes, ho does not incantioently accept 
(hat condition as a divine dispensation to 
eaabl© him to spend tho rest of hiv days in 
tnediUiion. On tho contrary, bo first strives 
to get cured by an operation. 

'fbo history of tho world shows that in 
every age and clime, every dependent country 
has tried to be iDdcpendcnt, and all such 
countriGV havo been sncccssfol in proportion 
to the earnestness, persistence and wisdom 
of their efforts. Examples of such struggles 
and soccAis aro to be found in every Quarter 
of tho globe Perhaps the country to bo 
free alter the longest period of dependence 
and duorganisation is Italy. It became 
nnili-d and lodepeoJeot io the last ccotory 
after fourteen hundred years of Bcrvitude. 

Tho ideal advocated by 3Ir. Natatajan 
may ho (he higher spinluat ideal, but there 
i» no ctampl© in history of any people 
under alien rule following this ideal. Per- 
haps it has been left for a certain school of 
politicians in India to do pioneering work 
10 this respect 

According to “The Indian Daily 3Iail,’' 
“tho 'tndepcDdcnce' echool of thought is 
entirely alien to the Indian leniperamcnt, 
which, through immemorial ccntnTlcs, has 
established n tradition lor continuity”. To 
us this appears to be a strango reading of 
fndun history and tho Indian temperament. 
Contiooity may bo kept up eilhex with de- 
pendence or with independence — either with 
indigeooDs lolo or with alien rule. Every 
distinct people of tho world has treated depen- 
dcBCo asa breacli of contiouiiy in their national 
tradition. Thoro is no historical evidence 
that tbo people of India bas been an czeep- 
tioD and has tried to maiatain tho continuity 
of dependence instead of treating dependence 
as an abnormality and trying to establish 
continuity with indepcndenco by becoming 
free. During a certain period anterior to tbo 
Christian era, parts of tho noitb-westcrn 
region of India were included in tho Persian 
Empire. Ihe people of that region did not 
fry to maintain tho nnbrokon continuity of 
Persian rule ; that rule ended. Greeks and 
Bactrian Greeks invaded and for a time 
ruled s(i.uo of those parts. ’ This alien rule, 
too, was shaken cC, There wero successive 
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Waves of iovasioTi aud con Quest by various white inhabitants alono) wear no handcuffs 
foreicn peoples, named Sakas, Huns, Scy- aud fotteia. So far as t loy aro concerned, 
thians, etc. They were either diivcu away tho British Empire m^ay bo a 

or absoibcd, and (ho government of the country ■” “ -i.-u. ...... r. le 

ceased to bo foreign. Coming to tituca nearer 


our OTVD, one finds that the Mugbals did 
not try to keep up Pathan rule, nor did the 
Marathas and Sikhs try to maintain the 
continuity of the tradition of Mughal despo- 
tism. Mr Nafarajan’s reading of Indian 
history aud temperament would have been 
incomprehensible to Sivaji. India has been 
always for independence. It has been longer a 
self-ruling than an enslaved country. It is 
the baneful hypnotism of foreigner-wriUen 


For (ho reraaioiDg inhabitants under British 
rule, who aro tho vast majority, it is an 
empiro and nothing but an empire ;--lo call it 
a comraonwcaltli is only an attempt to gild 
tho chains of slavery^ which does not dcceivo 
any intelligent non-wliito man, woman or child. 

Democracy means government of tho 
people, by tho people and for tho people. 
Tbo population of tlic British Empiro 
is 450 millions in round numbers, of whom 
320 millions live in India. So, oven without 
taking into consideration tho other dependent 


Imperialistic histories of India wliich makes peoples in Iho Empire, one can seo that tho 

* V. 


us think otherwise. India has not been more 
bubject to foreign invasion and rule than any 
other part of the earth equally extensive and 
rich in resources. 

We ate not blind to the improvements 
which have taken place in India during (ho 
British period of its history. We aro aware 
of tho evils, too. Which preponderate wo 
need not say. It is a tenable hypothesis that 
at the time when India came gradnaliy under 
British rule she bad not the po\ver of initia* 


majority of British subjecls aro governed 
nDdcmocraticaliy. Tbcicfote, tho British 
Empiro is not a democracy or commonwealth. 

In what senso is it, then, British ? It 
is tbo boast of tho British people that their 
island is governed according to British 
principles, which, they say, nro equivalent 
to tbo principles of self-rulo and democracy. 
But wo bavo seen that tho raojority of 
tbo* peoples in tho British Empire aro not 
self-ruhog, aro not democratically governed. 


tmg and carrying on tho process of eroancl- Therefore, so far as this majority is eoocerned 
pation. But times aro changed. At present the Brilisb Empiro is subject to ‘'un*British 
emflTK'.in-itiftn is ffoinp on in eastern I'onntrics. inlc.” <‘n.:*{oV> 


emancipation is going on in eastern coootrics, 
other than India, which never came under 
the British yoke and never bad British 
guardians; itis going on there far more rapidly 
than ever in India. It is to be boped (bat 
\t is not an «7ispvtituBl ideal for ns to aspire 
to carry on the work of national emancipa- 
tion unaided by the stimulus of British 
lathis, macblne guns and bombing aeroplanes. 

In spite of Mr. fvataiajan’s dictum to the 
contrary, the declaration of tbe goal of 
independence does bnd ‘response in (he 
hearts of tbe people of India.” 

If Dominion Status be more within the 
range of practical politics than independence, 
let ns by all means work for tbo former. But 
tho path of human progress 


Hence tbo expression “British 
commonwealth” is a misnomer. 

In what sense. Ihon, is the Empire or 
commonwealth British ? 

Is it io language ? 

About 50 imllioDS of people in this 
^piro speak English as their mother-tongue. 
But a hundred millions speak Hindi or 
Hindustani. Fifty millions speak Bengali. 

And there are other groups speaking 
other languages. So, linguistically tho 
British Empiro is not British. 

Is the empire, then, British, judged by 
lb© colour of til© skiu of its inhabitants ? 

, "'n of tliB inhabitants 

of the iiHtiBh Empire silty millions 


d“reroni.e“i.io'ns,'=, irnorlS: 

to Iho mind’s oye or imagination. -Why J u. '>r .H>o com- 


claim finality for Dominion flatus alone ? 


“British Commonwealth” a Misnomer 


plezion of its mbabitants," then,’ tho British 
Empire is not British.’ 

Has tho religion of the British people, 

fete? •“ ‘t*’ 


.»el.-go,cr.mg colonies (meaning their -adat 8S“m?lC"cai^nfef 
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BaddhUL 12 miHio'iJ Acimi&t, eta. eta ^ 
froru the point o( Tie-.r of rehaioa. toe 
British Empire U more an-British than 
British, ti'iioi the British people to ba 
Christian. . . „ i 

In every respect and lo nil respects com- 
bined It is more an Indian than a Urm:.ti 

^For only one rcuon can it ba properly 
called British. It is that tho Brituh peoplo 
are masters ol this Rroup oI coantncs. 
WPatcver roav ba*o been the ongms oi 
this mastery, it is coming more and more 
to be based upon physical force. 0 ! cou^^^. 
streneth of mind, the power of cctlat 
moral qualities, and scicnlihc and mechanical 
knowledge act in subservience to and ns 
accessories to this physical force. r,,,., .h 
Those who believe that tho British 
Empire or Commoewealth /'‘f. 

remain one undivided entity and th» 
will always deserve to bo called British 
must also believe that superiority to physi- 
cal force Is tho only kind of superiority that, 
counts, that such soporiority is 
and that the British people or the white 
people living therein will .f?? .7®^'" 

suptemo in physical force aided by intell<*c* 
tual power and scientific and mechanical 
knowledge. Oar faith U dilTereot. Wo bplicvo 
that the majority of tho 4 C 0 millions of pcopl^ 
living in the British Empire are destined 
some day lo bo at least equal to the 
British or the white or the Cbrptian 
minority in organisation, in physical force, 
in iotellectnal and moral qualities, and in 
scientific and mechanical knowlodgc. all 
combined. We do not yet clearly see ho>w 
all this will come about But that it wm 
happen is clear as day. Tho P'^vver . 
makes for Righteousness and iioih ^ 
whatever name called— which _ 

last fourteen years has created 
and provided means, in ways unexpected 
nnimagioed by them. lot ..nou, sm.li coo"- 
tries to be independent and tree, ca 
indifferent to the fa‘o ■>> » “““‘'Lrj be 
and great as India. But we must 
free, resolve to, bo free, ^ as 

S? ^foUowa ^mightr India will see tho dawn 

liberty,’ 

Proteisor Bo.e'a 70 tb Biitbday 

n. t •5”c.“lt?t.bi'cb*».n“e^M 


to-day (Dscamber I. BJIo) a 
by Uibiadranath Tigoro wiU ba real. Jliay 
congratulatory letters have been recjived 
from abroad. Tno follo.viog are taken iron 
the daily papers : 


Sir Uidixid Uregary. editor of 
“A* <in(> of many admirers of oir J. tr. •‘V’ ■ 
in alt piru of iba world. I olTer most corihal 
loa-rlmiatmi. It hw been my j>nuleg.- to kno»v 
.^iln BotO for more than thirty year^, when 

? ■‘fJ/'SJSSirtmt ''doTiSie Mp.Sii to? |Ii» 

sjirit t^u ““.birpTia 

™'u«r to to erlenJed to 

‘‘Shy.rioJiX met'lirntn. ol fho 

H'" v;r\s -x-r ,s r 

"rr-'^rn'r.lfe'* '‘ffy'toS 

H*“. it.^cl?ch Ins t ute. Cal-utu. he has pru/iJel 
p**«arcn ins m . ,ove>tigalioa which 

l“w'“i‘-‘ra;Mvr and oulbok of far rauhmg 
.y. In . omtnon with scieatiho workers 

X wfto Ire ^mnUted by great i mcen- 
f'" ^ I iMiaht 10 convey BreetiOBS to Sir JAXadis 
r"'-.., tm what ho hw already done, and to hope 
'1”, h» m»v ^ »u»timcyl and encouraged to oirr^ 
»h*t h<’ m»v ^ PjjQy ytarg yet to come.’ 

‘’“s.'r r?h^arra°r el UoUny. Imperial 

Oii^b't' ol have done ensures you . 

. ^“'VttoriS m To Temple cl Fame and 
aUvtiw .^‘'^“’p^ondcrful apparatus you havo 
o?«n on to tlioso who pursue exact 
aircB a oc’v oruan ro physical mvMtitfatioas. 
mciiiods of phyaiuiMiw ^ power of overcom- 

Your wonderful cnmusiwmaauj 

jotf ditflcubes ^'^^o^blwsfngs of perpetual youth, 
helped to ^vo m mu and laspira the 

£ i.ho 00m. to 

yoM ercat I“®“®_^.-t.Dhr8ioloaist. Prof. Goebol of 
w ^^h^^'.»eisity BcnSs be following mes^^ 
Uontfh UmyeiBiiy* world has revl 

•Every boloKis m the wnot«^ importsnt dis- 

with hM ?nido a deep impression 

covenes. lOur worx , j ppeciilists. but also 
not only u^n the ® m the intellec- 

uponalltnosB wnoara » ^ ^ 

tual and colleasnes ol the botanical 

10 the name of my 

Uboratory and the umvcrsi y^ Si 

Kra 

^'*^fS^hla El Motel Pasha, ilmister of Agricnltare, 

aoveroment ^.^*4^^fji^i*^GoverDment I wish 
In thenamoof the.^puim -jo asriculturo 
you. for n your mvostiKation which 

coatinurf wonder. I also wish contmaed 

havo filled us institute which you have 

KSa Ind which 7™“'“'' ” 

-™Sh S[''“p0injs» 

years of splendid servico to humanity. 
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The old studeats of Sir J. C. _Boso 
Presidency CoUcgo. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Ham Mobuu Roy Library, Orealer India 
Society, etc. will present him with addresses. 

Lady Bose is a public benefactor in her 
own right But on this occasion, it would bo 
a serious omission onouipart if wo did not 
pay our respectful tribute to her wifely 
devotion, self-effacement and constant care, 
to which not a little of the success of Sir 
J, C. Bose’s scientific career is duo. 


of rupees abroad by our students in search 
of higher IcDOwlodgo. 

The words printed below were meant for 
Iho students of Allahabad, but workers and 
idealists in all spheres of liuman life can 
with profit lay them to heart. 

Go forward then la lifo’s CTcat adventure | the 
more difficult Iho task, the Brc.atcr is the challcnKO. 
When you havo cained the vision of a purpose to 
which you can and must dedicate yourself wholly 
then the closed doors will open and the seeiiUDKiy 
impossible will become fully attainable. 


Sir J, C. Bose’s Couvocition Address 
Sit J. C. Bose's stimulating convocation 
address at the Allahabad University deserves 
a longer notice than wo are able to give it 
He told his youthful audience that his work 
has been his true teacher, that strokes of 
repeated adversity have been the requisite 
stimulus, and that the best traditious of the 
past have been an abiding inspiration. Ue 
believes that, though from ancleut times 
India has been a home of learaing* 'The 
real golden age is not in the past but in the 
future.'! 

In regard to contributions in the realm of 
■ knowledge there is no doubt that by their Introspec- 
tive method, some of our. greatest thinkers liad 
theoretic visions of some of the modern specula- 
tions in science. But' in th^ advancement of 
positive knowledge the method of experimental 
venfleatioa is most essential. . , 

We can, however, claim with full juslincation 
the existence of ancient schools pursuing exact 
expeiimental methods in their inyeatigaUons. 

As regards political systems, be said that 
“on tho whole, the democratic from has 
been found to possess many advantages on 
account of which it has been adopted‘'iD most 
countries, both in the West and in the East." 

He congratulated the Allahabad XJuiversUy 
on the honour that has already been won 
by its departments of Physics and Chemistry. 
He mentioned particnlaily the names of 
Profs. Saha and Dhar, and observed: 

Sly living faith in India’s scientific possilalities 
has at last been fully justified, and it has come 
to pass that it is not any particular seat of leam- 
mg but everv,Univei8ity througliout India, that is 
greatly enriching the sura total of human knowledge 
and the pace at which this progress is being made 
nas been acknowledged as phenomenal. ' 

R® expressed his conviction that Indiu 
shonld and can bo more seU-contaiaed 
advancement of knowledge, 
Ihns pievenUng the expenditure, of mUlions 


December Gatherings in Calcutta 

Great preparations are being made in this 
city forthe political, social and other gatherings 
which are to tako place hero during tho 
latter half of tho month. Those in charge 
of making everything ready for tho sittings 
of tho Indian National Cnngrcss and for tho 
Exbibitiou to be held under its auspices 
are astir. There are also to bo sessions of 
tho ludian National Social Conference, the 
All-India Theistio Conference, the All-India 
Women’s Copforcnce, the All-India SlusUm 
Loaguo. and many other bodies. \7o wish 
them all success. 


Indian States’- Subjects’ Rights. 

In reply to a question put by Commaoder 
Konworthy in tho Britisli House of Commons. 
Earl WmlertoD said that “he was unablo 
to accept tho claim that subjects of Indian 
states had a right to present their case to 
the I Butler [ committee. He added that 
they could publish their views through tho 
newspapers, public meetings and otherwise. 
The position would bo entirely different if 
the Committee were a commission.’’ It is a 
most eiasperating dictum that tlio princes, 
many, if not most, of whom were noisome 
paraiaies, had' a liuht to be heard, but 
ftat thmr subjects who fed them had none. 
Earl WintertOQ s_ advice as to how the latter 
coaid publish their views was gratuitous and 
Aows the motiro behind it. If evidence 
were given before the Committee on behall 

along with evidence of the princes and 
considered in the Keporl, but what appears 
in the papers may be lotally ignored. 
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Eatjairy into Lajpat Rai’a Death 
. L 0 .VM 1 .Y, Nov. 27. 

To L^boar qaestioas iQ the Hou'iQ of Commons 
yesterday as to whether Earl WioterteHi woali 
inquire loto the circamstancea of the death 0 ! Lila 
Lajpat Rai, the Under Secretary for India replied 
that as at present advised Viscannt peel did not 
see the need to hold a farther inquiry. 

He might, however, say that no evidence had 
bpn produced to show that death was dne to 
blows received on the occasion of the demonstTa> 
Uon on October 30. The general effect of both 
ipqnines was to establish the fact that while the 
police were compelled to resort to some force 
owjoff to the pressure 0 / the crowd from the rear 
and coose<iuently cause slight injury to persona 
JD the front rants, amcns whom was Lafa Lajpat 
Kai. there was no deliberate or unprovoked assault 
by (he police and no person was singled out for 
assault 

Co). Wedgwood asked if the Punjab Government 
pP/essed regret to the Lila’s family owidk to his 
death being possibly caused by blows. 

winterton said that no Government, when 
K had to use force, was laslifled in apotoinsiDg to 
jpj brdy. and no evidence whatever was fonbcomiue 
that death was dne to the action of the police 
ine latter used no more force than to restrain 
the crowd from breaking the barricades and 
possibly assaolting the Simon Commission.— ilruter 
ilo tiQth'loving Indian attaches the least 
impoTfance to the two official iaqairles. They 
were Bimply whitewashing affair?. Lafa Lajpat 
• Rai has left it on record that there was no 
desire or effoit 00 the part of the pro- 
cessionists to break the banicades, that tbo 
police assault was entirely unprovoked and 
nncalled for and that any stateoieats to the 
contrary were "contemptible lies.” 

That any "crowd” led by Lala Lajpat Rai 
could possibly (hink of assaulting the Simoa 
ComniissioQ is as wild and uabelievable an 
invention as the informants of Earl Winteiton 
are capable of. 


Alleged Tyranny over Dhoraji Prisoners 
in Qondal State 

Iq the last Aagust camber of this Review 
a notice of a Qnjarati book contained tbe 
fotiowing sentences : 

“Gondal is rnled by an enlightened roler” 'Sir 
Bbagwatsinghji has made Oondal an ideal state. 
His Highness has developed the resources of bie 
state so as to make it a model one” etc. 

This has led Hr. Hanishaokar TriveJi, 
secretary lo the lodiao Stale People’ Confer- 
ence, to draw oar atteotien to certain articles in 
the Sourashtra describing the treatment of 
some prisoners in Gondal jails. "We have no 
space to print all the details. An extract is 
given below to show the nature of the 
allegations. 

96-18 


, Ihenda of D!ioraji reduced Co shklous : lieduc- 
» ? or 55 pounds in ueighls of Ismail 

mint at^^lsaarespeeCa-dy. ffaji Aw is confined 
to bed’, iiould the grinding stones of tyranny take 
faeir (ties ? 

New startling facts., regiiding the brave friends 
of Dhoraiu being in the grinding stones of the 
tyranny 0 ! Sir Bhagwat behind the Walls of 
Qondal Jaii. are being given 

The gnoding stones of the tyranov of the 
jail, aro going on with the same speed and squeev- 
mg life oat of alf the seven friends of Dhorsji. 
They are treated in an inhuman wav as if they 
ho guilty of some worse crime than murder. 
Details of this treatment have been published in 
these columns more than once, so figures are 
given here showing whit effect is produced on 
the tiodies of the friends of Dhoraji as a result 
of all these tortures. 

Mere Skllftovs. 

At present, ail the seven friends being long 
ground in the gnndiog stooes of Sir Bhagwat’s 
tyranny bave became mere skeletons 

The Tbakor Saheb of Oondal would be well 
advised to make e sifting enqniry into these 
allegations. Failing bmi it wonld be the bonnden 
duty of the Bombay Goverament to institute an 
inquiry. 


Professor Raman on Teaching: Universities 
lo the coorse of his address at the 
Convocation of tbe Andhra University this 
year Prof C T Raman said 
There is a feeling abroad, which is often voiced 
from high places, that vou hays only to do away 
with affibatiDg Universities and put in their places 
unitary and residential and teaching Universities, 
and that by doing so you would straight away 
usher in. Mucationally, a new heaven and a new 
earth. Let me warn yon that this is only a half- 
truth and a very daai,eroas half-truth. It is possi- 
ble to have a unitary teaching and residential 
University which is quite as bad as any affiliating. 
exaattaiDS aod territorial University. A residential 
University which propagates ignorance, communal- 
Ism and leiigious fanatimsia under the gn.se of 
education, is even worse than an affiliating Univer- 
sity wh(c^ leaves its stodents severely alone to 
learn whatever they can. Whether a Universitv is 
good or 18 determined eoPreJy by the ideas 
and ideals that inspire its activities. No Univer- 
sity can be great which has not men of outs’and- 
iog abibty as its teachers, which does not attract 
the ablest and most ambitious students, and does 
not provide its teachers and students with opportu- 
nitiee for the highest and most original kind of 
wor^ A University is a Republic of Learning. 
It neras. of course, material resources lu tbe shape 
of weK-equipped laboratories aud workshops, 
libraries, lecture-halls, hostels, residences and 
pbygzoBods- Bot above all it needs great men as 
teacbets. There is no tragedy more deplorable, no 
-waste more appalling than to bave huge buildings 
filled lavishly with hooks and apparatus and eqnip- 
mmit and spacious lecture-balls and to find withm 
tbeis m^iocrs teachers and misguided students 
dmns aa inferior type of work. A tragedy of 
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tills kind is mudi commoner 

knowledEe n Tecinire for it . men /no 
explorers m ihe unknown ^ ” 

on the unthaited seas of new knowledge. 

Spe.king generally, Professor Raman has 
in this passage stated correctly the essential 
i-equiroraents of an ideal University. It is 
not clpar. however, whether he considers it 
the special vice of afSiiating universities to 
Ic.ive their students sct'e>*efv alone to_ learn 
NNhatever they can. An affiliating uniyerMty 
may indirectly see that its students are 
properly taught. And it has also been stated 
on good authority that it would not bo 
difficult to point out a teaching university 
and the teaching side of an affiliating nnivet- 
sitv which leave their students tmidhj alone 
to learn whatever they can. 

As for “a residential university which 
propagates ignorance, comraunalism and 
religious fanaiicUm,” if any such mstittttioo 
exists, it certainly deserves the professors 
severe coodemnatlou. If it exists, it can 
be either Aligarh or Benares. Which does 
he mean ? It would have been also good if 
the professor had given concrete examples 
of the tragedy of “mediocre teachers and 
misguided students doing an inferior type of 
work” in “huge buildings filled lavishly 
books and apparatus and equipment and 
spacious lectore-balls.” 


All-India Medical Conference 

The Reception Committee of the All- 
India Medical Conference, of which Dr. 
Sir Nil Katan Sircar has been chosen to bo 
the Chairman, are glad to inform the public 
that the proposal to hold a lledical Confor- 
enco in Calcutta this year during the 
Chti&lraas Holidays, as already notified iu 
the Press, has met with a ready response, 
and many medical practitioners, in indepen- 
dent practice as well as in service, have 
signified their intention to join the Conference. 

It is tlio duty of the medic.il profession 
to guide public opinion in shaping the policy 
ot the Medical and Public llcalth adminis- 
trations of a country and here in India 
tfioits to this end have been made from time 
to time by the Profession tlirough Medical 
OoDfitencts, Associations, Congresses and the 
Press. 

likTing regard to the fact that varioas 
impMiUni questions aflecling the Public nod 


the Profession have reoeetly attained peat 
prominence, it is desirable that a 
nombec of medical representatives irtim 
dififerent parts of :th6 country should meet 
in conference, at this time, and 
their definite, considered views about these 
and other questions and also take siicn 
steps as may be necessary to give euect 
to their ideas. 

It appears to be essential that a perma* 
neot organisation shniild be at once fornied 
representing the Profession throughout India 
to look after all the interests of the Pro- 
fession. It is expected tliat the ni''mhers 
attcading the proposed Conference before 
they disperse will tace steps to form the 
nucleus of such an organisation whose duty 
it will be to focus the views and opinions 
ot the whole profession iu India and reflect 
them to the Public and to the State. Tnere 
is DO doubt a great deal of benefit will 
accrue to the Profession and to the Public 
by mutual exchange of views and ideas. 

Who Discovered Pre-historic Remains at 
Mohen-jo daro 

It was pointed out in the last issue of 
this Review bow Sir Arthur Keith bad managed 
to omit in his article in the Referee all 
mention by name of the Indian archaeologists 
who actnallr discovered the pre-historio 
remains at Mohon-jo-daro. Professor Rakhal- 
das Bauorji, then a Superindent of the 
Archaeological Survey, at presout of the 
Benares llmda University, who was the first 
to excavate the site and make the discoveries, 
has coutrihuted a profusely illustraied article 
OD Slohen-jo-daro to the excellent fomth 
anniversarv number of the Calcutta Mimici- 
pal Oaxctlc, which begins thus .— 

Writing in a recent issue of ‘‘The Referee” 
(London). Sir Arthur Keith has summarised tho 
results of the fxcavatioas of Mohen-io-daro during 
tho Ust four years. llohcn-jo-d.iro in tho Larkana 
distnet of Sindh was cxcav«tod hy tho present 
writer for the first time in December. 19'>J Ttie 
following year Mr iladho Swarup Vaw, of tho 
Arch.oological Survev. continued tho excavation at 
tho same place, llo was followed by .Mr K N 
Dikshit, of the Archd-ological Survey, in 
From the beizinning of tho cold season of 1925-^9, 
bir John jiarshaij took direct charge of theso 
excavations. In hn article refcired to above. Sir 
AMliur Keith has referred to mo as "a prospecting 
omcer of the Arch.oological Department”, who, 
SIX years ago, arrived on tho scene”, and, “under 
tho aliiivial covering of tho mounds, often thirty 
[TOt in height, found mouldering bricks.” The real 
history of tho discovery 13 given below. 
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Ur. Oaaeni : 

“There was no ia£»3oJ coFcrctl wjJh aDariota 
at u ihen-jo-diro, at Sir Arthur Keith supp'>se4 
wd noflw of u» h4.i to tfu thirty feet down to tad. 
moaUl-nos . Incks. IndJcntally I may mcQUon 
that Mohefl*ji>diro tntki. tkoaah 5,000 years oH. 
arc v<*rT well ptcsmcd and may be mstd etco 
now." 


Again : — 

V to “The Ilcicree *1jir Arthur 

Aeiih roavpj certain toisleadio;? alaiesmeats. Ho 
„ y^/fral tnal ahalts laero doa and by 
IJ/t. Sir Joba Jlariiball realueil that ho bad tfuDfil 
AX-M3 tf> a lost and buned world of humanity ” 
. eicavatioaa wero tarried cut liy ii o 

a, Mohcn-ivdaro over exteosivo areas to I'l.'l.'l 
smd by 1‘aadit ^ladlio Swamp Vata in 
even beioro iho news of the di«tovery rca>hed 
the ears of Sir John Marshall who ditinoiVoow 
aaythictfof Mchfo-jo^aro Uforo May. Jlr’l. and 
M'd hu fint TiMt to that place m dtauar* or 
rebrairy, itr’o. It «. Ihcrefote. hanlty cotrwtt'* 
»r "."^1 'K ®?W’'auon3 of rj2J-Ai and fiil-.'l 
“ trial shafU." 


The ailiclo shoold bp read in its ooliretf 
®*”0f statements of facts and exposures 
0 / /alaehoods and for a description of Iho 
architectaral and engintcring skill possessed 
by the poopio of tho Indus Valley firo 
thousand years ago. 


The Ancient Hinda State 

The note printed below is taken from 
iVc«r India. 

The Hinda btate—Dr. 'Iteni Prasad, wfw has 
rioQ* extrn^ivc rcscaah work in Anuent Indian 

iimfriry, w«}/>8 ; 

■'TIk* Iliodu State was Bcnerally alive to sooio 
Tilal intereHs of ihe peciple. It cntouraffcd iwri- 
tnlture and looked afier irrigation It btepprd lo 
to >3X0 ihe {tJDfcumer fiou exoibitaol piofiuoDpjr 
and allowed all tlaspes of cralthmeo to band 
tegrthor. It cared for the means of (ommuDHatioa 
and had no amall tharo m pioniotiiK the homo* 
grneity cf cuHuip ihicushout the country. Tho 
rulers often provided for the ccmforis of t>avell>’ia 
and sick people and ebowetl oneiinled gcDeioaity 
to the poor iconic. The ffitdu coutta facoicu 
poets and scholars and epdr«(d arsdtmirs 
and ventablo aoUerhiius, which woo the 
enibnaiasiic admiration of great Chincee scliolarB, 
Th4. Hindu Slaio succeedrd in maioiaining evsdi- 
tioQS favorable to the nee of systems of philosophy 
which stiJl command respect, religions wbuli. in 
certain aspects, ipuih the sublimest heights and a 
liteialure which ranks among iho g'Cat litcraiures 
of the world. Sometimes tho State directly took 
the lead in moral and religious rclortn. Under 
Aseka and KsuishLa it helped to (rdosfunD thn 
h’gher life of Iiidia and iransmittcd to the Far 
£^t a goeitel which stiff warms and lUamuica its 
spiritual life.’’ 


A&ti'Indian Moves in Ceylon 

Sioco iff. fjL Nihal Stogh ntoto his arficifl 

00 tho aboro subject in tho preheat number 
of this Koview, tho moves initiated iu tho 
Coyloa Legislativo Council for ducriminating 
against lodians (o that Island in respect of 
tho fraachi»o harp bcca defeated. According 
to tbo Account wo liaro received, tho Sinbukso 
members Uho targcat single bloc), with which 
tbeso moves originated, voted solidly in 
favour of them with oco exception. Tho 
members representing (ho sthcr commauitie^ 
tviih somo exceptions liowcvcr, voted against 
the substjntivo motion and amendment 
directed against our people, and both wero 

1 >sL 

An amendment impnwcg a literary (cst 
upon vutera. without disenmiuation of raco 
or religi m. was. however, earned. JIany of 
tho members, including tiio binhaloso 
belonging to tho Ceylon N'ational Congicsv, 
w.ho had spoken in favour of adult su/Irjga 
10 and out of tho Council cast their ballots 
in «upp>rt of It aod it was passed by n 
small niaiority 

This iiieasuro will hsvo tbo tllect of pro* 
renting a largo number of CoyJon Indiana 
from gitting on to tho electoral registers. 
Somo four fifths of them aro estimated to be 
unlettered lodiaos who aro literate in 
hoguago other than Hoglish, Sinhalese and 
Tamil are. moreover, tn bo debarred and 
therefore, many of tho Malayalis and Tclugus, 
(hough literate in their own tnother-toogue, 
will bo treated as illitcrato under this 
lest fn fairness it may bo added, however, 
that tbo tost imposed is no other than 
that which obtains now, and, therefore, 
so oew hardship has been imposed 
upon our people It was felt as an 
injustice and complaiot was made te the 
Doooughmore CommissioD, which refer to this 
matter m a somewhat ambiguous manner ij 
(beir report- 

Tho measnro passed will prrjudicially 
alTect tho Ceylonese (including the binlmlise) 
too. SoiDotwu-thirdof themare still unlettered 
fo (hi8 year of the Christian era. 'ihey 
all will bo excluded from the electoral 
xegiater, wborcas under the Hunoughmoro 
Cummiaaioa recommendation every Ceiloncso 
male adult and every Ceylonese woman above 
30 would havo been enfranchised, irrespcc* 
five of literacy or property qualilioation. 

Tiio Srshafese who have succeeded in their 
design of keeping a very large number of 
Indians otT the register havo, therefore, paid 
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a veryl.e.,y p.ico. Thoir PomicMoprt 

tnoiTisonps ^inbalcsp, say ibnt iho biDliMcso (jovcr for dolircry here* 


Councillors who hare thu3 acted aro^ rcac- 
tionariis, ihnt thoy do not ]oto tboir owd 
people tl at by keepinp tho Toto confined 
to a irall clique they hopo to bo ablo to 
preseno their own power. This statement 
« too swcL-pinjj to bo wholly correct Somo 
ct tho incinbors who hare acted in this 
>it democratic manner do not deserve to bo 
thus stigmatised, but tho cap fits the others. 


ricaso treat it as urKCnt «• u mi 

tSd.) Arjan Siosb. O-U 


ftupdt. OIIlcc. . j 41 A 

Tho Icltcr has been pholocrapbcd aou tn® 


Greater ludia Society at the Oriental 
Conference 


oristnal returned. ,c,, in n ->9 

(Sd.) lUcRiUo. 10. ll- -“• 

(Sdd Arjan Sinttb, 

The Trihiine has published a photogra- 
pbio facsimile of tho C. I. D. oflicj 
iDadvertoutly loft within tho cover addrcsscu 
loSardar Sohan Siogb which was opeped by 
tho C. I. D. roan. 


The Amrita Baxar Palrila of November 
27. has published tho following item ol 
news 


The labore Oriental CoDfcronce 
Tho fifth AU-lndia Oriental Confcronco 


Cai/ttts AnLT RrrnrsTnrrn) 
tt'reo Press of India) 


Calcutta was ablv represented m the Oriental 
Oonterence. Dr. Katidas Nag. D. Litr. (Pam) and 
Dr Sunity KuinnT Chatteijoe, D. Lfit (London), 
workers ol tho Greater India Society, took active 
parts in the conference. Special mention was 
made oi the good work done by the Society in tho 
Fzesidnntial address and in tho adrcescs of tho 


held at tahoro on November 19, i>0» 21 
and 22, was a great success and presented 
certain remarkable features. Although 
special arrangcmcDta woro mado by the 
organisers for tho accomodation of delegates 
tbo local residents, teachers, professoral eta. 
kidnapped tbo delegates from outsido and 
gave them all tbo attention and comforts of 
heme. The delegates were taken roand 


'sSrD?! «.„in.porl.nt site?, th. mosl rsmarkabte bibs 


who has already lectuered l<e/oro many University 
groups of India (Nadras. Mysore, Aodbra. Asra. 
etc) delivered a higbly interestinu address under 
the presidency of iho Hop. Mr. Uanoharial. Educa- 
tional Minister. The Lahoio gathering included 
many distinguished men o. c, Mr. Woolncr. the 
Vice-Chancellor, Hoo. Justice Tek Chand, Mr. D, IL 
Sanni Deputy Director of Archeological Survey, 
India and Dr. Hirooand Ssstri of Dargalore* 


How C. I. H. opens Letter 


The 
service 
of the 
named 


T\ibute of L&huio rendered good 
to the publio by publishing proofs 
activities of an ageut provocateur 
K. C. Baneiji. A more recent feat 
of tbo same kind stands to its credit. The 
details will be clear from the following extract 
from our contemporary. 


tho visit to tbo bistoiio region ol TaxIlPi once 
tho great international univorsity of ancient 
Indin, wliero the Greeks and Iranians, So/tbiaDS 
and Chinese lived to master and transform 
the art and culture of tho Indians* . Hal 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, m. a, Deputy Direc- 
tor of tbo Archaeological Survey of India and 
n distinguished scholar, personally took the 
whole party round, explaining the different 
Wingu, paxsing irnro xi\n trod 

taking them through the splendid uiQseum 
of Taxila. 

Select oxhibita from Harappa and 
and 3faheoio-Dtro were collected in a 
special gallery of the Lahore Museum, which 
were shown round by Dr. Sifa Ram, tbe 
present curator. Punjab, the earliest seat of 
Vedic culture, now seems also to murk the 


We reprcduco below a letter received by Sardar beginnings of hu}?ian civilisation along tho 

aViati fi!T.rTV. a -v/v-lrAto ..S 4U.. nnYllr nr tV.a . m. . 


Sohan Singh "Josh”, a well-known worker of the bank of the historic Siiid/iu Tho DM-Arvan 
Workers and Pnasauts Party, from another fellow phnntor nf u;.i P*.® ^ 


worker. Mr. Uuzallar Ahmad. That letter 
delayed in Iransu ; and the addressee might not 
have noticed it, had he not got along with It an 
office-note showing that the C. 1. D. bad opened 
and pbofcgraphed it The subject-matter ol the 
innocent 


letter -will show that even tW 
letters are ti ohed by the j 
"rewith a If- 


"i ain,^'' 


Hussainf 
at onceft 




>Rh which! 
.pher U 


"af&T 
.lent 
d to 


chapter ol our history seems oo looger a 
'lIPilbKis but an established fact 
compelhog ns to revise all our thoorios about 

™Hrt“0ri°„'t.'''‘‘“'““ «■“ 

M.™? ‘ftodR 

loMlv •*. Sastri, was 

the audience and 

the sectional Presidents also mado a deep 
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impression on the distinsnishod 
Prof Dr. S. N. Das Gupta’s address on Indian 
Philosophy was a profonod tour de 
force of exposition and lo ^ analys^ as 
was brilliant in exoiession, Ur. ^ lu 
Ohalterieo and Mr. 0. C. Gangoly also threw 
a flood of new light on 
iects-Philoloey and Fine. Arts. The 

of topics disonssed by the seholars assemb ed 
in diverse groups does credit to Indian 
scholarship. , . 

An important fcatore-one may almost 
say a new departure— lay in the fact . 
first enfranchisement of greater India . 

in the domain of Indology. The General 
President generously appreciated the aciiv^ 
ties of the Greater India Society, which 
strongly represented m the Conference. • 
K. S. Ayangar. the President of the History 
and Archaeology section, devoted half of ws 
time in discussing Greater Ip^iau antiquit es 
and Ur. 0. 0. Gangoly brought out spfena'd 
ly the inseparable connection between tho 
Arts of India and of Greater India Iho 
Lahore Conference further arranged a public 
lecture on the "Art and 4 «baeo!ogy of 
Greater India” by Dr. CahdasNag. ‘f® ^ony 
Secretary of the Society. The lecture wm 
presided over by Ur. Uanohar Lall, 
Minister of Education and ^“3 

repreientative men of the Punjab 
the Lecture. The genuine entbusiasoi ol ice 
Funjab public took shape in the 
formation of a provisional C®mmitlM to 
consider the ways and means of estabusbing 
a Greater India Society— Punjab section ^ 


Romain Rolland’a Congratulatory Letter to 
Sir J. C. Bose on his 70th Birthday 
ISpecially translated for The Modern 
lieiieic] 

Dear Friend, . 

Permit me to associate myself with those 
oi India and of the world, 
sereotisth annlyeisaiy. I of 

fervent homage and that ot yonr 
France. „ 

Others more qualified than j 

“»:e.;^y^'ih=T..^».['‘Tf'Na.nrwi:ii. 


palpitations am enyolopBd 

of barks and stones. Like Sieglned m tho 

forest yiotorions o.or the dragon. 

Ine tho secret ol the langnago of warblers, 
yoa hare drawn out of the silence »< 
stones Ihe key to their enigma ; and you have 
made us listen to their ceaseless . 

that neroetual Bow of Soul, streaming through 
‘befortmriho.hnmblesllo the hig es- 

'wTeSr/arirr^ef'^'eS 

into rhythm , „ 

It is not mere accident that makes me 
e J^tlo name of a hero "1 
fodo-Germaoio Epfos I" J”" 
f°,Vfo Cr‘l“es''or.rne warriors pmved to 

Seoiol thl° memories 

‘'“P ');“T‘h.d''fhe dark lutSs of the 
„bich around which deepened 

ocean of mystery ano ai cams 

S%^;^7i.fo"“m?i;r’|mp.re^^o.S.r,h 

and buned in the night. . -p.-Aon 

imageries so ma i ^ jjgj serene 

iigotous precision of Tn future it will 

obiectUity found J™’,'” ham 
be >1>= J'“‘.P"Vh, fo tbo spirit ol the 

brought or re nro g science of 

“rrfnod.ty and ol tot ^■;5“„3"S'thoSts, 

^?to »Sno wifo it the ■otellef'jJP'so 

of KnVope which will be giren to W’* “ 
SiV “ ■Nlre'‘«d Srtbe .gloriEea- 
Son ot the Atman, the Universal Spirit 
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Prof, liloliscb on tbo Bose Institulo 

On the occasion of tVie recent annivprsftty 
of the Bose Institute Prof. Hnns Molisch 
paid the following tribute to Sir J. C. Boso 
and his Institute : — 

‘‘l am deeply touched by the welcome that 
has been extended to me It is now more 
than fourteen years ago that T had the honour of 
•welcoming Sir Jagadis in ray Phvsiologieal 
Institute in Vienna ; he was again invited 
this year by the Rector cif the Uoiversity 
of Vienna and his marvellous results which 
revealed the secrets of life, aroused unboun- 
ded enthusiasm among our leading investi- 
gators in physiology and in medicine I had 
since the fullest opnortnnity of watching the 
working of his marvellous instruments. By 
his Crescograph the growth of plants becomes 
visualised at a magaiScation of many niilUon 
times, the eflect of light, of heat and of 
different narcotics and drugs being Instantly 
registered by the plant. This ba.s opened out 
new fields of investigation of create«t impor- 
tance. I have also seen his “Photosyolbetic 
Bubbler" recording carbon-a«sirailali(m of 
green leaves by means of bubbles of oxvgeo 
evolved under the action of light. I have 
seen many startling experiraeDts in my life, 
but I have never witnessed anything which 
held me so breathless with wonder as the 
marvels revealed by this extraordinarily 
beautiful and highly sensitive apparatus 
The plant not only writes down tho rate of 
assimilation of its gaseous food but also rings 
w? beat faster 

at the sight which surpassed the highest reach 
01 experimental art. I also observed the speed 
of impn se of excitation in tho plant beinc 
recorded by tho ‘'Resonant Recorder”, which 
automatically inscribes intervals of time as 
»n*;l ® thousandth part of a second. 

A 1 the'e are even more wonderful than fairy 

minV seotbeexpori- 

ments become fully convinced that they are 
are true jaboratory miracles revealing tbo 
h theito invisible vital reactions underlying 


lege to me to be able to ofTor the scholars 
of the Instituto tho benefit of ray oxporienco ; 
I shall here have aho tlio rare opportunity 
of studying sorao of the biological problems 
in which I am greatly interested 

“Though tho Boso Institute is held 
in very high osioora as an important 
lotcrnatioDal centro of sciooco, yet 
my expectations have been very greatly 
surpassed by what I have actually seen. 
In Enropcan laboratories tho advaucoraent of 
physiology of plants has often been obstructed 
by excessive specialisation. But in Sir 
Jagadis wo find the very rare combina- 
tion of a physicist, a physiolog'st and 
au electro-physiologist: this accounts for 
tho astounding rapidity of bis uumorous 
discoveries each one of which has evoked 
oar deepest admiration. I beltovo that there 
exist only a few such institutions in which 
the highest ideal and the greatest practical 
service to hamaoity have found so perfect 
an expression. The rare aesthetic beauty of 
this Temple of Science profoundly impressed 
me. When walking iu the experimcatal 
garden in the heart of this busy city, tho 
qniet and peaco was so great that 1 felt 
myself in the solitude of a forest where 
alone roan can commune with tbo spirit of 
Nature. I regard it as a great fortune that 
1 shoold have come to know the Founder 
of this wonderful Instituto, who has taught 
the dumb to speak and made the inarticulate 
world of plants write down the secrets of 
their inner life.” 


Renewal of Subscription 

The attention of our subscribers is invited 
to the notice on the cover for the renewal 
of subscriptions. 


A Message from China for 
Sir J. C. Bose 


aceiisin td fii.t-h.ed ..ilh the new methods 

eit“s''o\ I "Penedontnew 

eates ol knowledge, ltw,u be a great prisi- 


The following telegram was sent by the 
National Research Institute. Nanking. 

Many h^appy returns to a life devoted to dis- 
“"nn.B pitimate Truth and Mystery of Life. The 
woild Ipnka to you tn lift Svibnce into realm of 
spiiitual Reality. All Asia shares in your glory. 
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iirss KATHERINE MAYO’S “MOTHER INDIA” WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE, WHAT IS THE VERDICT f 


By DR J T SUNDERLAND 


ISS ^Inyo’s book lifts now- been long 
enough before the public to settle in 
a general way the question of its 
vorth. What aro the most importmt tcsti* 
monies and judgments that hare been given 
to the world by the most competent scholars, 
cntics and judges, regarding its truthfulness 
as a picture of India, and therefore its 
value ? 

What follows is a partial answer. 

I- Books Answuiino JIiss JIato 


4 “Unhappy India." By tho late Lajpat 
Rfti, Editor of TVie People and former President 
of the Indian National Congress. Calcutta, 
Tho Banna Publislung Co 

All these books are interesting, carefully 
written and etcellcat They answer JDss 
ilayo Irora different standpoints. The first 
Uiree are small or of moderate size. Tiie last 
IS larger pages), and it replies to “ilothcr 
India” witli a thoroughness and completeness 
(and also with .in authonty) wluch leave 
littie or notliing further to be de:»ired. 


At least soien or eight boohs in reply to 
Jlotlicr Indm" haie been written by com- 
petent persons, mostly by Indian scholars 
Special attention is united to tho following 
four. 

1. “a Son of Mother India Answers.” 
By Dlian Gopal Mukcrji, a well known Indian 
author. New York. E. P. Dutton. 

2 “Father India : A Reply to iliss 
kfayo.” By S. C. Ranga Iyer, Jfember of 
»^ho Indian Legish-itivo Assembly. London. 
ySelwyn and Blount 

3. “Mi«s 3Iayo's Jfothfr India: A 
Rejoinder.” By K. Natarajan, Editor of The 
Indian Social Ilefoiiuer. 3Iadias, ludix O. 
.A. Natesan. 


IL Pebiodicals A^swllRr^o 3Iiss 3 Iato 

Nearly ei'ecy monthly, weekly and daily 
in India has replied to Jlother India.” There 
hare also been many replies m England and 
Amenca, some of them of importance. Two 
of much laluo and easily obtainable in libra- 
ries may be mentioned here. 

I. *l3 India Dying ? A Reply to Mother 
India.” By Rev. Alden H. Clark. In The 
Atlantic Monthly of Februarj-, 1927. Jlr. 
Clark IS an American, a graduate of Amlicrst 
College and has been a missionary in Indha 
seientccn years. 

II. “in \ 

Degradation ^ 


to Mother India.”.. .“India’s 
^nti.vli Rule.” By J. G. 
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Conielius, an Indian sciiolar, formerly Pio- 
feoaor of Philosophy in Lucknow University. 
In Oinviit History, December, 1927. 

It to be hoped that everybody who has 
read iliss Mayo’s volume will hiko the trouble 
to look up and read ono or both those 
aiticles, as well as one. or more of tho above- 
mentioned books. 


HI. Tim Host Iiii'Ort.vnt Mission* irv Body 
IS Ism.v Answers iliss Mivo 

Soon after the appearance of “Mother 
India’’ tho following public statement was 
issued by tho Evccutive v Committee of tho 
Nation^ Christian Council of India. Burinah 
and Ceylon, which is the highest and most 
authoritatii 0 Christian organization in tho 
country, — its chainuan being tlio Metropolitan 
Bishop of India. . 


Tqk Statemkn'T 


"It has never I'ocn denied either by .foroign 
nuNjionarie^. or by. Induans that ^gra%*c siwialjsvils 


cii^t in India, an/it is a matter of common Imow. 
leiUo that etrcnuon'» and oiwinized ciTorts .arc iKJinc 
made bv wroups of Indian reCoiniersto cell id of 
tliom. we rorroscntinc a body of men and women 
vho are in clo«e touch v>uh the poonlc and aro 


cxiinunation. A vciy otfonsivo book conjd bo 
written as well of .\nierica or of any other u cstern 
nation, and then wo, of tlio "Wobt, would lightly 
protest against such unfair i’epi'c-,entation. Jluiuau 
idn .uid social e\il exiot in every land and, wnteiis 
who geneiulizc would do well to keep that ui minu. 
As Ainciicans who liavo lived in India fora number 
of yo.ua. .uid have moved with all classes of people, 
we hive no- llc^it.ation m protesting vigorously iigainst 
the unfiuine^s of Miss Mayo’s book. Wo wisli to 
pay our tribute of love and i-ospcc t to tho peoplo 
of India from whom we, of the West, may Icain 
nuny ViUuablc le<.aOQS. Wo waah to CNpiC'.s o'lr 
sense of huimliation that an .iVincncan should, write 
wnlh such unhuiness and apparent prcjndico in 
pje«t‘ntmg India.” 

Fieil B. Fiaher, Bishop, Methodist Epiacopal 
011111X111, Calciitt.i. 

Aldeii II. Clark, Mission.iry. Amciican Congi’O- 
gational Mission, Alimednagnr. 

Alice B. Van Doi on. Secietary*, National Chiis- 
lun Council of Indio, Poona. 

Jolui .1. Do Boer, Piinciiwil. Vooihcos College, 
Vellore. 

ilason Olcott, President, Amoiicun Aivot Mission, 
Velloi'p 

D. P McClelland. Gcncml Boci-etiry, Y. M. 
C X., M.adjus. 

E Stanley Jones, Missionary, Sitapur, U. P. 


A Notadix Gboop of Isdivns in London 
Denooncb “Morunn India.” 


wnvcikaV ’w'itli'tlicir cvetaalay lifo^ imbc»itatingiy 
O'sert tiuit the pictnro of In 


..... ... -iidu which emerpes from 

Mjxs JLayo’ft book is untrue to the {.acts and wnpi&t 
to the people of India. The sweeping generaliza- 
tions tint arc doducod from tlio incidenU wlueh 
c.uno to tho notice of the author, .are cntiroly nntnio 
fts a dc>cription of India as a whole, vie liavo faith 
in India and Indua’s future, wo have f.ntU 
that Indua will obtiin dclivernnto Inam the&o evils: 
and wo l5une^tly dcsiiv that East an I Wc^t should 
co-opor.dc to thia end in a spint of love and 
undci^tvndiiig.” 


rv. Eui.S-E.NT AmMUCVN JIlSslON* VRIES IS InDIA 
Answer Miss JIv\o 


At all times tlioro arc cousidcrablo numbers 
of distiugmshcd Indmiis, otiicials niid others, 
in London When tho popular oxcitomeiit 
over Miss M.ayoN book had readied its height, 
tho most widely known and iiitlueiitinl of tlioso ' 
issued tho foUow’ing public dodar>atiou : 

*Oui attention has been drawn to Uio recent 
publication onUtleil "Jlother ludi.i,” by an ^Vincricaii 
toimst. Miss K.itlienne Mayo, w ho luul .i v isit to 
liidi.i dunng tho cold weather of 19J5-2G It has 
never boca our lot to road a book which indiilgc-s 
m such a wholcMle. indiscriimiuto MhIic.iliou of 
umuan civilization and Indian elunicter 
-- '\? conoodo that like other told weather tourists 

JUss M.aj -0 wa'« entitliHi to form and expie&s lier 


m r 11 • W », 1 - u,r 11 owH oinnions. But When a tniM llei w ho" viionds not 

The following statement rcg-arding Mother more ll,.m a few months ui our lounto* uses the 
India, sipied by seven prominent Amcric.in 


mis''ion.iries, was puhlislusl in The CliridtiaH 
Caiiunj. Chicago, I’ehni.iry 2, 1928. 


The Stvtiaiunt 


, -- — aitlis m our Lountrj* usoa tilo 

nwteruU ghsmod from hospit.il casc.s, evUled from 
ennmud timl rojior^, .ind doducovi fiv>m her own 
^ i-ohated hapiK'iiings, and scck.s to 
Tin* ^ t ^'"hdioiia ilivorood from contest 

slender husis to 
.igoinst the di.iiuc- 


Aineneruis. wo wish to cxpix'ss nur senso mfcvs«WHl nf ^ 0 ’' .>2^.*.^,.',, V. .V 
of drop rv-gn-t tlut .a couutrj--w onuan of tmis should. we'imrfestSl'^ civiliz.itioii. it is timo Uut 

afU r .V t.nof ht.vv' m Iiidi.v, write so niilaniv* .uui "Slie i j * 1 ... ,• . 

i-tTi.n-iK-iy <if thw euiuiirj-. It is iltvirly apmnmt pconle as nlivstmi i ^^hn, nation of .^20 million 
UlU Mis.. Mayo Niw oiib^v jvirt of Indlv and Old u^iislHxl’ degenerate^, moral i«.Tvort8 .md 

lu.t thil lart ill the proj'.'r IN r>ins.tive. In many t»'m,'nte n, ^.'dun coiild Iwvo the 

Unii.T' — - 


IknI bars. If'’ 

nation of 
any 

-- .y ;.. ui;:,ri,:r'h.«’Tr ui.Vu™.K'v'b:;f 

.w t„l oft,-n the ijAlomcnu etulmv w \ i i inaile.ni.ite 

■■ -limutoandHuUJ 


lu.t Kv Ui.ll lart ill the i)n*i»T jh rvi^ttive. In many tementv to uls< oo'ud Iwvo 

Uuii.r< her isx iinu y .is iin ole*'ner will not lioar the W^i nl^o rV^* r 

SL';., h Omenilt- 


» Uwt 

u opunun isWl up 


f s<inou.s alleulioiu 
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‘ 'ANe would not lu\e Jelt called upon to take 
any public notice of a hook ’of tlu-. cliaracter but 
when wc find that the publication is rccci\inff the 
serious attention of the lintish pi'Css to the c^nous 
■detninent of India, at this pmeture we thmk it 
•our duty to warn tlie Ilntish public.” 

This protest ivas signed by the follotring 
distinguished Indians : Sir A. C. Chatterjee. 
High Coniniissioner for India ; Sir Te; 
Bahadur Sapru, cx-Member of the Yiceioy’s 
Executive Council ; Sir Chiraanalal Sctalvad, 
ex-Meiuber ef the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay ; Mr Sachchidananila 
Sinha, ct-Member of tfie Executive Council 
of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa . Sir 
il. M. Bliowanagree ; Mr. Lube, Bamster- 
at-Law, practicing before His Majesty’s 
Privy Council ; ilr. Kamat, Member of 
the Royal Commisstoa for Agncultnre , 
and aU the Indian Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
namely. Sir Mohamed Rafique, Mr S N 
Mullick and Dr. Paranjpaye 

It JS difficult to SCO how any testimony 
could be more weighty or more trustworthy 
than one signed by these eminent men 

VI. In a ^otahh Public Meeluig tn 
London, Englishnun and Engitsh-uonieii 
Denounce "Mother India." 

A great meeting of protest against Mise 
Mayo’s book was held lu Mortimer Hall, 
London, on November 29, 1927, wiUi Lady 
Emily Lutyens in the chair Tfie speakers 
included Lady Cynthia Mosley, Colonel 
Wodg^vood, Jf. P, Mi» 8 Ellen Trillijnson M 
r., aud several eminent Indian scholars and 
■ public leaders The meeting was crowded. 
'The meeting (with only two dissenting votes) 
parsed 'strong resolutions deploring tlio cruel 
injustice of Miss Mayo’s book, and declaring 
the true remedy for India’s social evils to be 
complete Home Rule, like that of Canada. 
iViuong tlie speakers strongly supporting these 
resolutions were daughters of luo fonner 
Vicnoys of India. 

VII. An Ainencan I*rofessor is Ashamed 
of Misi Mayo. 

Professor Franklin Edgertoii of Yale Uni- 
1 ersity on returning homo from a protracted 
stay 111 India writes to Professor 8. K. Iyen- 
gar as follows (reported in Ihe Hindu of 
ilaiiras, April 2G, 1928) : 

'lam trjingto dowh.it lean to repaj' my 
imat<lcbtto jouand to the nuiny Indian fnends 
who. holped to make iny slap in > <wr intcre&tinff 
countrj' so ploas.-int and profitable, by doing my 
Ixs-t to iirc'ont to llic Amenc.m iwoi'Ie a «yiniviUiet»e 
PK.turo of Jniki’s BTcat culture. 1 hope jou and 
■others m India wull believe tliat there are some of 


us in America w ho know' how to appraise justly 
Miss Mayo’s scumlous book. Wo are deeply ashamed 
to acinowledso her as our fellow countryw oman 
and wo noelect no chance tn deny the tnith of the 
picture of India wludi sho diuws 


Ylir A\ Eminent -Imeiucan Cllroyjun 
Gives Advice to Miss Mvro 


The Rcicicnd Samuel JIcCrea Cavert 
writes III the Federal Council Bulletin of. 
December. 1927. giving some advice to the 
author of “Mother India.” He says : 

‘We would like to suggest to Miss Mayo that sho 
write one more twok this time about Amenta. We 
outline for lur the following chapter headings : 

‘The Onli Land where Lj-nchings Occur” 

The I.ind of Mant.vl Scandal-One Divorce to 
Even Seven Mamagfs ’ 

The Land of the (’rime Wave— Armored Motors 
Ncces-,arj to Ti'an'‘i)oi't Pav -rolls' 

The Lind of Industrial Smfo— Incessant Strikes 
and Lck k-oiits 

‘Child Laborci's— A Million and a half No Older 
Than Tliirtecn— m the Richest Land m the World ” 
All the facts m this new book might bo 
impeccably correct, but would it be a picture 
of America ’ 


IX Wlll-Known Individual ENOLisaMLM 
Answer “IIoiiier India.” 


Notwithstanding the facts that Miss Mayo 
wiotc her ^ok to bolster up BritJ»h rule, and 
that Uie imperialists and “Bombons” of Great 
Bntain hail^ its oppeaiance with joy, there 
IS another side As a matter of fact, some 
of the severest denunciations of the volume 
ftom any source, have come from Engbsli- 
nicn — Englishmen who know India much better 
than Miss Mayo docs and who daie to speak 
out A few of these are tlio following : 

1 Mr Wilfred WellocL M. P. writes lu 
The People, (Lahore) of December 1, 1927 : 

“Mother India” is tho moot nauseating book I 
have ever read, 'and it will do incalculable liaim to 
India by its infliienro on lho»e whose knowledge of 
India IS second hand.” 


2, Mr. J A. Spender, tho enunent 
London pubhcist, declares : 

“It i<» no iHiore possible to diaw an mdictment 
against iWO nullons of people in the Evst than m 
the Cbt, and tJiose wlio tij' to do it should bc.vr 
ui mind that tho East finds almost a« irwnr un- 
mtamng and repulsive practices in the WC't as the 
West does m tlie East'' Mr. Kpender adds that before 
uo bogm to judge, we should bring mto account 
the cumulative testimony of lliousands of Euroiioans 
who have livcil among Indians and have homo 
witness to tfieir many and great vutues. * 


*. Aew iorl Tunes. August 17, 1927. 
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TIIK MODKUN IIKVIKW FOH JAXUAUV. 11)2!) 


7 W;>, Kow YolV, boptc-mbcr 21, l‘.)2i): iiAioiu! <vii(l)i-.i..u tint l«-<aiiH> ih.ns are wvual 


public, i'"", wvj.v-...--. - — .- tiTnn<iii.ii <i>iii iii-ioii ijni ixi .,i,rv.: 

“1 Uvf^l lor Ino m Imlia. wt «i*yin2 Jv *'mU iiv Ifwlu, tU>-ivfiiu* the- Indian nlioula w 

r>o=;ition wjiii’li cavo mo oi’iiorl’iiiilu for iiuHtmjf kept m Uiinb;;-'. 


r>o=;iuoi 

Indian' 


,.„...air^’of"di!rorx'nt lvind2. ■ 1 many Induij 
(noiuU I saw tlio ni'^ido of Iiidi.m liuiin v I 
obsor\cd tho Jaborin^; in dlu-i aml xilLw-v 

1 wU up tlio momory of Um-o and vt. hvn. 

and srt tho ivaldy of my lynlJt. iioii a|omr'i«li« tlm 
appdiiiu pictun’ Mi" Ma\ii b,>s unuMi. \ 

am. filled wUli bewildenneiit aiulnwr.t lm« \a.^t 
innUitiido o! Inclu’i e^iminmi ih'-i|iIc mak*'- tirioii 
cvoiy \Vt>.fOTm“ra v-oudcidnl «upie"i<»i »‘fc»*«Uiokv. 
cndnnmec and diKiiitv. Dffen tin* Induii woimm 
lixs a hard timo. Hut I si-o ln-r, .t- sb*' Mime-4 pp 
every inoniinsr fitim her coivinonMl iMth m tlji. 
nver. ^\■alklnff iioi-ole^.sly -witli a tm<m «f W 
fellow's, a figure uuhuri'a5.s»l in Uio n mid for beauty^ 
and soreiiity, and craec. 


(», Mujor 
raiididiiti- fur 


Grnhitiu J’olr, •» I^^ibor 
llriti-li Parli.iiimnt, wbn 


ba"* iiuudi iH‘i>itnal knowU'lge of Imliii, 
in T/ic Snr LnuUr, London Aiigu''t 10, 10-7: 


J.MIN airi) Mi-s"* Kallieriim M.iyo VLsitdl 
Oio I'iiilipi'iiMM .iiid nn>t«*a Imi'W aLiiit her UMb 
It wa- eall.'.l -Tim Md* of Ke.ir. .uul w.w a deftiico 
«>f Amenean Iiiijh liali-m. She luw imw.. after iicr 
bv linlix done a Uko wrjice to Untidi hui-en.i- 
lisiii. in h<r ■Mother ImlLi.' >o wonder the l»x)k w 
n-tsmUA m a laxU ml by all Untmh runtmii.mc< 
“She i.H uibnt’S'ted 111 Indian mxii ty only wh< n 
U is luilifaltliy. To KJvo an ide.i of inarnatfO m 


■’Many ol Mi=sb Mayo’s farts cannot lie ckdlens.d. India she luw nxYiurso to tli«> ho.'i|ita[H ami to t ho 
ivY /iW i.wYA*.'??, .w Alve Jrgji.s at a? ,wnftt.w'.vJ/j* <»/ Jwniie.i) jijtJjontJt's, aItJiuii,uh in thp 

untme. It la a liliel on a unique civilization and a miluio of ihinp* it \* only excej,tii)ii,A r.W’S tliat 
people of cxtinoi-dinari' vii-tuo, patience and spiritual eoinc luider thnr notiie, Ono wgild tlunk from 
Qualilv” AU'S Mayou Ux)l( that Ihero w kudly' u i)on»oa 

in India who m not MifTerintJ fwm venereal diM-'aMi-- 


4. ATr. Patrick Lovatt, the brilliant editor ^ su 2 ia''tion which. Sir •loliii ilaynaiil wntca, would 
of Cnpifof, tho Evu'opcnn weekly of Calculta, be ««itr.^<toil by .any medical juxw.titioner who luuL 
wrifiiiff inuler Ilia a\oll-lmowii Dsoudonvm worknl in lndi.v lo wnlo a.-! slio doty Uwt women 
^Sfer," p«fs toilo1!£rbuin/=“ 

“In Uio first place Miss Sfayo’s l) 00 k confirtna to iny kiiowlcdgo a eros.? .and unfyujidc<l hlondcr. 
tio opinlou cl the {fiYatest ol bvina cab^ayisU*, tiiat “If Mjsa Ma> o camo to llnbun .md MMhxl Iho 


a best seller is not necessarily a look of .any vahjo - hosinUOs sho could )>.ajnt .is lUrk n puluro of Ilntmli 
in file second pLoco tho intellcctival dishonesty of Ufa And what alout Amonca'^ Mhat idea of 
Amorioiui author IS appiiUjnR : .and in tlio hist nlucc. Amcric.u) civilirnUon .and inorah could. bo dented* 
her piioulish proi)ensit.v of ircquonimff ho«pitais to lh.ai Amcnnan unxluct, tho ‘movies’ ? It i» 
discover inhuman cruelties to indict .a whole iwopio, cxtrcinob’ ironical tli.at .it a moment whcniliK-i 
bordcre on stork pomoffinpliy. The book is devoid Mayo’s kxik i« itmiur us Dub npjvillinff lucturo of 
of litoiacy luont It U tlio cioirlcst foian of Amcri,^ Indi.in oivihz-iUon, the Uovomment of Indua lias 


jminulisin. It has sold Itko hot cakes mrilv Ikskiuso found it n«Ci»s.ary to inlnxlnco h'lnslation to ileal 

of Its morbid sens.atioiialisni, but mo&vii' Ixxauao it with the importation of Amenc;.ui cinciim , lilina. 


yuf an unsciupulpus propafl.au(la .Oflainst Oio d.aiDi ©f owing to llicir domoralizinp luilucnco on llio Induoii 
India for Home Rule, published at the psyciiolosic^ •people 

moment.”* “Oa iHiliticol mattoiN Mi«s M.ayo is .as unb.aIancod 

r, Dr Tnmr^ JJ Pnutins Irish noot 'JS On ooend niattcre. She kvl vmitoii tho Indton.' 

aut,.i.^o ^acr‘'‘s;s 

calional expcncnco m Inditv, WTites in a pxc- }<’el like one obsersins a roomful of Mn.iU and 
fatory note to an Essay on “Tho Path to t'athcr iiustluevous cliildicn who by .accident Ii.avo 
Peace •”+ eot hold of a magnihccnt w.itch. “Ihcv tight and 

sciamble to thrust (heir fingci-y into it to 


with 


“Tho whole edifice of falsehood erroneously Piill oil a \ihcol 
labeUtxi 'Mother India’ nw nahually from a found- tho mainsprinff . to pick out tho jewels^ i uavo 
ation ofrace pimudico. Mias Mayo’s pn)f»^iOn of myself scon Urn Inikan I.rm^haliiros at -work and 
tendshili to Indi,. is a Unit apotoa for tor ain Iraunil to 8,iy tlut tlioy com,).u-n .-cri. SoniUv 
attomrt to make a Etso for India's continued risfon- cilUer mUi mir Local Councils in IkitS.l or n? li 
tion m .a state of political bondtige. our Imiioiial ItoTlni-nVnv 'n,,; iiU ‘ 

•The foot that thcro are gLomg evils i„ India vTPtocI. I'Scnt^^ 

needed no Amcncan for Its demonstration. Inqians Assembly. h.as just included i vas t to 
ha\e long been working for.tiicir rcinoval Mudi of his Wc lias been to ti^ iK of 

much ze.ll as refoimens in America have bem Common*!, and lua^ the House ot 

working to ehinmato Amenaa’s 6000 mmK of ordo?^! o ton^^i intense at tJio 

per annum, or as refoimers in England have been the Indian Ari!pi^.i.- 

trying to remove Uie cancer of England’s vcito^ racbS” Assembly over wliidi ho so ably 

toscases. 1 know ail tiiat can bo <atjdom«5 of 

human dcpnmty tn India, for I haro wlSS' 7 .Ur. Ei.rarii Thompson, an Enirlish 

scholar and writer of note, tho author of two 


■'• , , '.....toi ui jjuLu, LUO aouior oi two 

‘Father India,” by C. S. Eanga Iyer, pp. 180- -Iwgoro, wlio has much kiiovvlodgo 

t PuhUahai b. aaaooh 4 Co. Madnm. fcSS; Sf 



MSS KATHERINE MAYO’S “MOTHER INDIA” 


"'Ir. Arnold Bennett has been quoted os declar- 
ing that Miss 3Jaj o’s Ixiok is iitii)rcgn/d>le, it is so 
well documented. Xoc\. the tiuth is, Miss Majo's 
book, \choso strong point 13 supposw to be docu- 
mentation, IS not \\eli documented for example, 
she bnngs foitli ‘endenco’ that Tagore supports 
child-mamage. The fact is Tagore lias denounced 
child-marriage all hia life. But her quotation is so 
apparently gernuno that I thought slio liad caught 
him in a moment of non'cnse or loxation But 
Tagore in the dfaucJirster Guortimn h.w Uown hCT 
evidenco’ to pieces Gandhi, in the same piper, lias 
' Woi'.Ti to jaeces her ‘ciidenco’ as to wliat he 
(Gandlu) had saiiL 

“Her book starts with a howler, her imposing 
statement that the eQdde.«a Kiib’s ‘spiritual doinina- 
hon of tho ■world began 5,000 years ago. and should 
last nearly 43i thousand ye.irs to come.’ TIus, 
like so much of her infonnation came from some 
Ignoramus. Her history is the shoddiest socond- 
hand stuff, picked up m table chatter , felie is unfair 
to every field of Indian ctlort , sho scatters state- 
ments that are palpable noosenso , sho i' inaudhii 
about the Pnnee of Wales : she is mean in her 
aaount of what Mr. Gandlu iuis called a «acred 
episode. I hope e'Ciy person who lias read ‘Mother 
India will read ilr. Lajpat Eai’s reply ” 

8. 2Irs. Annie Hesuuf writes with indig- 
nation of “Mother India.” She says 

, "Miss Mayo has published a wicked book, slander- 
ing tho whole of the Indian people .1 haie 
spent m India the greater part of my ume since 
IoOj, kvwK as an ladun, welcomed in their 
homes as tJiough I were one of Uieirown peopl&and 
I ha^o ncier come across tho honors she doscnbcs. 

. .. Tho writer seems to have merely sought for 
filth. Docs she nnagino tViat if her presentation 
wero an accurate picture of Hindu cinJixation tbal 
lunduisni could liaie produced a aailizatioa in 
^dia dating from thou««and3 of years before the 
Cluisti.on ere? It would luie been smothered in 
Its own putia'foction.” 

Mrs. Besant tells us that she herself has 
been asked and urged to unto books lito 
tliis of JIiss Mayo, about both England and 
America, — the as-surance being given her that 
there would be a great popular dotnand for 
them. She knows both countries well, hamig 
lived more than half her Ufa in England 
and h.aving spent much more tinio in 
Americ .1 than Jliss Mayo h.as lu India. 
By portraying all the evils in the two 
countncs and little or none of tho good 
could make quite as sensational and black 
pictures of both as Mayo has drawn of 
India. tVhat .1 temptation I How the books 
would sell ! AHiata fortiuio the writer could 
acquire * Did !Mrs. Besont consent ? Sho 
declared that no money could induce her even 
to entertain tho thought for a moment of writing 
anything so untrue, so unfiair, so cruelly unjust 
about any nation or people on earth. 


X. A Ge.s’iril ScriUiAur 

In conclasion ; If wo attempt, as w& 
Teiy well may, to form an epitome or con- 
. densed digest or summary of tho judgments- 
of all the most intelligent and unbiassed and 
therefore most competent sciiohirs and others — 
Indian, British and American — who have 
lead “Mother India” and gnen to the public 
their \ei diets regarding it. what do we find 
the result to he ? IV'e find it to bo a strik- 
ing, an almost unnersal. agreement on tho 
following points, that is, in declaring tho 
following judgments 

1 That not a little of Mi'^s Majo’s 
boa-ted 'documentation” is uureliablo ; 

2 That many of her so-caUed f.iets are 
uot facts at all , 

3 Tliat some of her facts given as tmo 
lo-dav arc twcnty-tiio or thuty years old, 
and altliougli true fonntrly arc not true now ; 

4 That Abbe Dubois, her most trusted 
authority, quoted by her moio tlian any 
other, wiotc a hundred years ago ; and 
moreover, that lus writings on the India of 
that time have been found by scholais to bo 
distinctly less trustworthy than has often 
been claimed : 

5 That m her reports of conversations 
and interviews with eminent Indians (Rabm- 
dranalli Tagoie, Mahatm.a Gandlu and others) 
Jliss Ma\o frequently misquotes and 
niisrcpicsoiits them ; 

6 That from one or two or a \ ery few 
isolated facts she is accustomed all through 
her aolumo to imakc sweeping and utterly 
unwarranted generaJizatious — generalizations 
which often do great injustico to tho Indian 
people. 

7. Tliat the book is misleadingly named. 
The title “Motlier India” causes readers to 
expect to find in it» pages a spirit of kind- 
ness, appreciation .and sympathy toward 
Indio. Inste.id of that, they find cierjwhci-c 
haughty' and cynical critici-ra Since the 
book is so eMdtmtly written for the purpose 
of reporting to the world whatever of evil, 
ugliness and lilth the author can find in the 
hospitils. pn'ons, police courts, houses of 
prostitution juid slums of India, 111 order tojio 
honest it should bear some such title .is “A 
Western 'Wonian's Slumming Tour Through 
India or (as suggested by Mah.ntma Gandhi) 

“A Report on India’s Drains and Sewers.’ 
Then it would uot deceive. 

8. That JIiss Mayo almost wholly ignores 
tho real India, the India of histoo’. the India 
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of great art, great litei-atui-o, groat plulosophers 
great religions, great industries, gieat men m 
evciy depai-traent of life and achievement, 
the India winch for three thousand years was 
one of the leading and illustrious nations 
of the -noild. She is so absorbed with 
looking at the little, the mean, the low, the 
filthy, that ^.he either caimot or will not see 
the linrh. the pure, the noble, the great The 
whole ^phit of her value is one of race 
antagonl^ln, of arrogant assumption of the 
fcuperioiity of the white race over tlio brown 
aud tlie yellow, of hate and distrust of 
contempt and fear of Asia and all Asiatics. 
This was clearly manifest in lier earlier book 
on the Philippines— “The Isles of Fear.” It 
is quite as marked in her “Mother India.” 

9. That evei 7 chapter of the book shows 
the author to bo an extreme iraponahst a 
dospiscr of democracy, a believer that strong 


larger tlian licr o^nl, .and by te&tiinonies from 
the most trastworthy autliorities, that notliing' 
of the kind is true. 

iVnd 3. By a terribly telling in qnoque 
argument or rejoinder. ]\Ir. Lajpat Kai, Sir. 
Bang.i Iyer and otliers ask Miss ilayo why she 
comes to India to seek out and blazon to the 
world sex-irregularitics, sox-exccsscs, sox- 
enmes and sex-diseases, when, if she will 
open her eyes, she can find quite as bad 
or worse in America and in every prominent 
nation in Europe. And tliey fortify tlieir 
statements by citing ovenvhelming arrays of 
testimonies fiom tlic highest authorities both 
in America and Europe. If she feels that 
she has a mission to expose and reform 
sex-conditions anywhere, wiiy does she not 
first undeifake the job at Iioine, in tho ‘West^ 
wheio it appears to bo most needed, before 
going to tho East, where there seems reason 


nations have a light to conquer, rule and to believe that tho need is distinctly less ? 
.. U Tlirt rtf Wlea t. 


exploit thoso that" are not able to defend 
themselves by onus, and therefore that Britain 
lias a rigid to hold India in bondage. 

The most conspicuous and outrageous slan- 
der uttered by iliss ilayo, the ouo that stings 
tho Indian people most sliarply and that they 
most losont, is her declaration— dwelt upon 
with foiTor and seemingly with realielish, and 
reiteratcil in one fonii or another throughout 
half her chapters that tho basis of practically 
all India’s nnsoiios, sufferings, misfortunes 
and CNila, is her excessive, abnormal and 
rotten hcx-lifo. 

. Her reviewers meet this slander in three 
w ays 1 

1. By pointing out that Miss Mayo lias 
no leal ground whatever for her declaration. 
She offers no real pioof. She simply finds 
what slio looks for. Her statements aro based 
upon unverified ho.irsays, and on a few iso- 
lated, .'thnorni.il cases discovered m hospitals 
smd police courts, magnified into a sweeping 
generalization covering all India. 

2. By .assertions, on tho b.asis of their 
own largo knowledge, in most c.ises so much 


The ,mm of Miss Jlayo’s whole book, from 
beginning to end, is to do two things, namely, 
first to paint the blackest posssiblo pictui’o 
of India’s social and other evils, (exaggerating 
at every point), and secondly, to convmco 
her readers tliat these evils pipvo . tho 
inability of the Indian people to ” rule 
themselves and tho necessity of tho .con- 
tiuuanco of British rule. But her reviowera 
show lliat her argument is a non scquHnr; 
it proves tho very opposite of what she 
claims. If even one-half or one-quartor 
of the shocking things which she affirms, 
are true, after tho British, with all power in 
Uieir hands, have ruled ludia for more than 
a century aud a half, such a fact is tho 
most dammng possible indictment of British 
riile. Instead of showing that tlio British 
should govern India longer, it sliows that 
Uieir goveramont has been an niter failure, 
and that tiiero is no liope for India to get 
rid of her social and other evils except by 
gelling rid of her foreign incompetent goieni- 
ment, and scevnng a government of her 
oicn. ' 


DOGMAS OF INDIAN PDILOSOPHYs 

By I'EOF. S. X. DAS ODWA 

^HK study of Indian I’liilosophy in Moliim Roy. Ho . i- ■ , 

mod™. Umes ni.iy l,o resarded as social rtfonner and in Id. ““s'* 

Irom llaia Ram purify ttio “ '"1 •■'tompts to 

l-ns„d.m,.,i -TT' \ ^ , g' nmit popular forms of 




that tlio 
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Upanisads reveal a religion of tHo wotbhip 
of one God, “Braliman”, and in his 

interpretations of the Vedanta doctrine 
he brought out the fundamental ideas of 
the Upanisads and ho mado them a 

corner-stone of his religion of Brahmoism. 
He also initiated a programme of social 
reform which he regarded as being a 
corollary of the Upanishadic faitli But 
though a great thinker and scholar, his 
interest was chiefly religious Later on a 
few other Indians, Christians sucli as 
Banerjee, Gouray and others, also studied 
Indian Philosophy with the object of refuting 
Indian thouglit in favour of Chnstiaiuty In 
the meanwhile studies of Indian Philosophy 
■wero taken up by some European Sanskiit 
sebolurs such as Colebrook, Cow ell, Wilson, Dull, 
Davies, Balantme, Veins. Hall, JIa\ Muller 
and otliers. Many of those scholars published 
nitraerous articles on Indian Philosoplu 
and translated some important philosophical 
texts, and Jlax Muller’s six systems of 
Indian Pliilosojiliy is probably the first 
attempt to give a brief suivey of tho 
general philosophical position of the six 
important systems of Philosophy In the 
meanwlulo Sanskrit nianuscnpts were being 
collected m several important cultuul 
centres of India and of Europe, and 
Sanskrit pliilosoplucal texts were being 
edited and publislied by tbo Asiatic Soacty 
of Beng.J» the PamUt Journal of Benares, 
the Bombay Government Publication 
Department, m the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Press series, tho Vunanagaram Sanskrit 
Publication series and later on in M>sore, 
Ttavancore, Baroda, Ximayasagar Press, 
the Venkateswar Press in Bombay, tho 
Panini Office of ^Ulatiabad, the 3iadbavilas 
Book Depot of Kumbakonam, by Jivananda 
Vidjasagar aud manv others in Calcutta 
and in other places. The European scholars 
«ero alao not idle, and the Pali Text Book 
Society had boeii gradually publishing the 
old Pali Tests of Buddhism and important 
Studies of early Buddhvvnv and wc have now 
alrao't tho entire Tripitaka. which were 
wholly lost from India, published magniti- 
ccntly m Koman characters. Many imjHwtant 
Mahayana Buddhist texts were published 
by tho Pali Text Senes of Calcutta under 
the editorship of R-ii Sarat Cb.mdni Das 
Bahadur and Dr. Yidyabbu.san. ^owlcdgc 
of TibtL-in began to spread, both in this 
country aud m Europe and 
tho publication of a number of Buddhist 


texts winch were lost m this country 
but weie pioscrved in Tibetaa tr.mslatious. 
Many European siiolars began to discover 
through their knowledge of Chinese that 
a laigo number of Buddhist texts whicii 
were lost iii India in tiieir .Sanskrit 
originals were preserved in their Cluneso 
trauslatioiis Texts and studies were being 
published from several cultural centres 

of England, Fiance, Germany, Itily aud 
Bussu aud m tlio present day we have 
such great scholai's as Thomas, Keith, 
Jacobi, Stcherbatsky, Suali, Levi, not to 
speak of many otliir emiuent writers, vvlio, 
liave done evcellent work in tho field of 
fndiati Philosoptiy either by way of 
traiisLitioiis or by tho publication of texts 
or Studies On the side of the publication 
of text', ho'vevti. [iidia h.is douo very 
much more, as may natui.ally bo expected, 
lliaii any of the Western countries In 
India also much work lias been done iii 
the way of tninslation of Sanskrit texts 
into vcmacul.nrs or into English such as 
the translations bv Dr Gaugauath Jlia, 
3lr Snsh Chandra Dasu, Pramathn Natli 
Tarkahhusari, and many others. Several 
impoitaiU iiunuscnpts on different systems 
of thought have also been edited in recent 
times 

One great difficulty that lies in tlio way of 
tho studj of Indian Philosophy is to bff 
found III the fact that all tho old living 
traditions of Indian Philosophy are now lost 
almost ibr centuries so that a study of 
fudian Philosophy, vvhethcr in tho Panditic 
circles or lu the Anghci'cJ circles, is bound 
largely to be philological. Tho problems 
which were of vital importance to Indnan 
Philosophy from ago to age, m the solution 
of which tliey cheerfully spent all their lives, 
have m our present outlook and civilisation 
lo't their value ami significance. The Angh- 
cisod people who are now by far tlio most 
important lu their mflucnco arc only 
nominaU}' connecting themselves with the 
traditioual faitfis, but the problems of religion 
and philosophy which were so much valued 
by ttieir ancestors, have ce.ised to liave any 
cliarm witii them. The scholars m the- 
Fandihc circles .also are only carrying on 
their work in a sten'otyped fashion not for 
tho lutnusic interest of philosophy .md 
religion but merely .as a learned occupation 
or for a living. The influence of Western 
education on tlie other hand has instilled 
into us newer ideals of uationalism, politics 
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and patriotism ; and ncsser goals and newer possessed us and wo liavo been almost 
interests of pbilosopl.y, life, social relations, entirely cut asunder from tlio bonds of our 

• a a ‘ ...J ^ A! • r.\.l IttCX IMAll OlllhirO. of ^xlUlO&OntlV 


social values and leligious values are noiv 
appearing before us which are submerging 
as it were all the older, cultural and philo- 
sophical tendencies of the country. 

The best people of the country aiu being 
gradually intimately associated with the 
TVestciu Philosophy, literature, thought, 
culture and ideals. Tlicy do not know very 
much of their older ideals nor are they m 
sympathy wth them. A. clianged economical 
condition and the rising of the standard of 
life liave increased the hard straggle for 
oxivStonco; and as it is gradually being found 
thattbo claims of worldly life, worldly happiness, 
worldly prosperity, the civilization of the masses, 
honour, prestige and the like, aro very much 


old traditional life and culture, of philosophy . 
and religion. Even the Panditic pooplo who 
aro still with difficulty sticking to tho old 
views, seldom get any vital sap from their 
loyalty to tho past, for in doing so they 
are themselves torn asunder from tlio general 
progressive and dominant nature of life and 
from tho rest of tlio cultural humanity. In 
the days of yore when the older ideals of 
India prevailed, it was not merely the ideal 
of the faith of a particular section of tho 
people but of the Indian people as a whole 
and of Indian culture wheresoever it radiated. 
Even in otlier countries not within the zone . 
of inlluence of Indian culture tho spirit of * 
supremacy of religion and tho supremacy 


more imuortant than the older goals of eman- of tho after-life, was felt almost universally, 

^ J ...If .1 U 5^ lanni +l,f,rf>fnrQ wno lUnr, 5., 


cipation and self-abnegation, it is gradually 
being felt that tho older methods of life will no 
longer do for us. Jlodem ways of life 
ha%o their superiority ovof tho ancient ways. 
For it is hy tho former only tliat all kinds 
of material success can bo attained. There 


Tlie Indian ideal therefore was then ... 
consonance with tho general tone of tho world- 
ideal as a whole. 

"We have now, however, a now epoch oE 
culture, progress and ideals in wlvicli tlio 
ei^ro civilised world is participating. 


is the ancient thought that spirituality consisted Wlicthcr wo will or not, wo aro being directed 


tho destruction of desires, in the final 
lualisation of a passionless self, of a pure 
cousciinisncss for which all worldly prospenty 
lias to be sacrificed. Tlio dominant tliought of 
tho "iVest is trying to discourage all these as 


into the whirlpools of our unknown destinies 
of continual movement and continual cluingo 
of Uiis new ago. Wo aro tlms naturally 
tom away from tho spirit that dominated 
tho philosophy and culture of India. It is 


silly fancies and is loudly proclaiming tho no doubt true that hero and th^ro new 
need for a change in tho ideal. Tins world thinkers aro criticising tho methods of this 
is practically the only world with which wo now ago, but whatever may bo tho value of 
aro conceniod, wo can only improve our these criticisms it is difficult to find any 
material facilities aud mental faculties indi- tendency m them to lapse back into the 


vidually or jointly, and wo can make life 
easy and comfortable, more licalUiy and 
more progressive for the whole Jmroanity. 
Our ideal, therefore, should bo one of 
scientific progre.ss for the material good of 
humanity as a whole. Religion is not an 
oml ill lUelf but is only a means to our 
oiNii well-being as members of tlio society. 
Wo are not anxious now for catering to tho 
needs of an abstract perfection but for tho 
discowty of tho needs of living practiesdiy 
a happy and contented life of intdlcctual 
^ and social progre.ss. We now perceive tliat 
only tUoso people, ^\ho are striving tlwnr 
utniO't for this nonnal aud practical woll- 
» ''ordly life in tho^e lines that are 
( thriving and growing powerful, 

^hut their eyes to 

*riic "hoUy exterminated, 

vvtstim spint has U\ux 


idea of progress in the spirit of ancient 
Indian thought 

If wo could completely transform oui-sol\ es 
by tlio newly introduced European culture 
our problems of lifo would be verj' much 
simplified. But howsoever wo may bo 
modified by \Ycsteni thought wo can never 
forget our traditional past and howsoever 
tho foot-pniits ^ may have been obliterated, 
we aro still intimately connected with it 
and wo can never wholly take ourselves 
away from tho grip of the groat ideals of 
our fore-fathoiu Wo .are thus in a very 
dmicult situation; we cannot identify 
oumclvcs with onr fore-fathers, nor are our 
problems of life tho same as theira ; wo can 
not also identify ourselves with our Western 
brctliren nor can wo look at life wliolly from 
Uioir point of view. Westernisation has also 
been eliected m vciy difienmt deirrees an.i 
nnturaUy ^ intensity, not only amongst tho ^ diircient 
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sections niid communities of people but 
often also in the same family, It is a 
common fact that in the ^ery same family 
some members aro very strongly intoxicated 
the "Western view of life, ivliereas there 
aro others who are as strongly loyal to tte 
traditional faiths. Tims no cannot bind 
our faith to our traditional past nor can 
we heartily welcome the Western outlooh 
of life. If the religious and moral problems 
of our fore-fathers aro not ouf own we 

cannot also wholly bche\o ourselves to be 
UVo the Westerners having the same view 
of life as they have. AVo aro thus in a 

state of transition where both the Indian 
and AYestern ideals are fighting for supremacy 
and wa do not know which to chooso and 
^here to stand. Nothing is more unsuitable 
for tho creation and development of now 
thought than such an unsetitled state of 

things. Tho Ancients believed in the 

Bhastno ways o! life and the various problems 
that arose out oi them, but we have moved 
far away from then and even those of us 
who have been brought up m the Panditic 
atmospore, cannot be said to be strictly 
loyal to the older ideals. 

Tho bed-rock of old Indian culture 
and civilisation which formed the basis of 
our philosophy is fast slipping off our 
feet. The rush of waters is not however 
equally deep everywhere, but it is fast 
increasing. It may bo waist-Jcep in some 
places, it may bo shoulder-deep in others, 
but j et there are places whero it is already 
passing over our heads. It would be a 
day-dre.vm to suppose that wo can ever 
arrest this torrential flow of inundating 
waters from tho western seas. The new 
science of tho West, with its daily increasing 
inventions of machineries and crafts of 
over-increasing material power and advan- 
toges, is fast dcmohslung tJio barriers and 
insulations of time and spaco and of natural 
obstructions. The steam engines, aeroplanes, 
telegraphs, wirelesses and tlic lAo are 
fa.«t rcnioving all distuiccs in land, sea 
and water. Through trade and commerce 
the machineries of advantage and articles 
of luxury in all departments of life are 
invading our country witli an ever-incrrasmg 
rapidity and aro mating tliem a necessity 
of life, with u«. Tho newspapers are 
broaJca'ting tho bigger and smaller events 
for tiio wholo world and as wo swallow’ 
tlicm with our tea, wo fill in our nimd 
with foreign materials of interest and build 


a mental constitution which is not so much 
Indian as cosmopolitan, AYostein thoughts, 
wisdom, ways and out-look of life, aspirations 
and interests are being sluppod through 
tlieir jiriuted pages and fast assimilated by 
tlio youths of tho country. Can wo aiTost 
this mighty inundation ? Can wo now 

turn to tho old yogio ideal of coutoutniont 
witli nothing, or restrict our needs to tlio 
bale necessities of life, and drive out tlici 
present civiIi«atiou, which is always temliiig 
to increase our material wants ? Can wo 
remain contented witli being ouly a lehgious 
and spintual people, and cease taking 
intercut m politics, or m tho developcmeut 
of our industries Can we, in bntf, go 
back to tlie pn-t ? Such a suppoMtion 
sienis to mo to bo an impossible and wild 
dream, which only an Jde.ilist can weaio 
m Ills wildest fancy Tho toriouts that 
aro coming aro not merely a passing 
isumlalion They indicate a nso of water 
which has coinc to stay and ijicro.iso. If 
we tiy to hold fast to our old bod-rock 
and turn a dc.vf ear to tho roaring rush 
we aie bound to be drowned and sulfocatoiL 
The ver>' instinct of lifo would prevent 
u- from (aUng any such foolish step, and any 
advice that would urge us to do it is too 
unpractical to bo followed. AA'o would 
rotlicr bo washed away, or clutch at a 
iloatmg rafter, and eai o ourselves tiian 
iioid fast to tho old bed-rock beneath tho 
waters Our real chance of life, therefore, 

IS neither to hold fast to tho subiucrgeil 
rocC nor to allow ourselves to be washed 
away, but to build an edifice of our own, 
high and sccuro enough to withstand tho 
ravages of all inundations. AA’o want to 
avail ouraclves of all that como floating to us 
and enjoy them at our home. Let the waters 
of Uie AYcNtcm sea come and break 
themstlvcs on the walls of our fortress 
with thoir foaming billows. Our only safety 
is thus to be with the sea and yet above it 
Plulosophy with me is not mere Logic 
or Metaphysics, but the entire epitome of 
Me. For mo it stands as the collective 
and integrated whole of all that wc think, 
all that we feel and all that we prize as 
high and great Philosophy that sticks 
merely to verbal arguments, and mctaphysic.'d 
dilemmas, and is not instinct with the 
r^ty of Ule, is no true jihilosopliy, but 
a mere mockery of it Philosojiby is the 
formula of tfie entire spiritual existence of 
man, where by “'■pintual ’ one understands all 
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Even these works are notliing but bnef 
sketches of different systems of plulosophy 
^yltho^t any eye to their mutual interconneo- 
tiou, or tlieir historical or rational devtlop- 
raent Tiiej' do not take anj’ notice of the 
literature of the systems, nor do they separate 
the different schools that sprang up within 
each system or the earber parts from later 
accretions. The matcnals collected regarding 
the vanous systems of thought are not also 
often b.ti.ed upon a compiehcnsne study of the 
literahiro of the subjects, but are often directly 
borrowed from important compcndiums Even 
the best Pandits of our age follow the old 
traditional method, and aie almost always 
profoundly ignorant of Buddhism .md Jainism, 
tile two great systems of thought which 
moulded in sucli an important manner the 
de>elopment of all Hindu philosophic Uiouglit 
m modiaoval times, and witli few exceptions, 
they seldom publisii anytliing which may be 
said to embody the results of their 
study and mature tlunking. Tfieir cDua- 
ence, therefore, may be said to bo only 
in the fact that they are ma.stcrs 
of the philosopliical stylo and the teclinical 
language of tlio literature of the particular 
schools of thought, of which they arc adher- 
ents, or which they haio studied But this 
much*>aunted Panditic learning is also fast 
disappearing, and ns far as I can judge from 
my personal experieuco of Bengal I^iiidits 
among whom I have grown up. I can say 
that among the younger or the middle-aged 
KCneration, one can hardly find one out of 
dozens of title-holders, who understands the 
tex^ts, or lias studied tho literature of the 
subject. Tho fact that the Pundits arc almost 
^wajs unacquainted with any of the 
western languages is another great handicap 
with tlieni, as tliey aro thereby excluded 
from profiting by tho re&ults of the learned 
researches and tr-anslations from foreign 
sources and also from romauiscd editions 
of Sanskrit and Pali texts, by Western 
scholars. The great handicap with anglicised 
scholai'v, is often then inadequ-xte knowledge 
of Sanskrit Tho short time that they can 
sparo for Sanskrit often renders it impossible 
for them to ni-astcr tho abstruse stylo and 
teclinique of Indian philosophical literature. 
Still, It is witli them alouo tliat our future 
hope of Indian philosophy lies. 

If wo want to construct tho future 
phiIof,ophy on tho basis of our own, we 
must at least Uioroughly study our philosophy 
and know how and where it differs from 


the philosophy of the "West and on which 
paiticukt points and aspects it h.is its 
agieements. But before any such agree- 
ments or differences may be noted, 

before we can imiierstancl the spirit of our 
philosophy, in connection witJi the spirit of 
^Vestem plulosophy, it is the great necessity 
of our age to make a complete study of 
our achievements in philosophy as faithfully 
as wo can, in consonance with the spirit 
with winch it was caiTiedoii and thoafmospliere 
that it bieathed Tlierc has of late been a 
tendency among some Indian scholars to 
interpret Indian plulosophy on the models 
of the West Technical philosophical terms 
have often been carelessly used to represent 
Indian concepts Many of our scJioJars ' have 
breathed a sigh of relief if they could by 
their manipulations, discov or a Hegel m 
Sankaia, or a Humo in Buddha, ilucli as 
I would like to sec particular systems of 
Indian tliouglit compared or conteasted with 
other Western systems of thought, I should 
very much disapprove of tho idea of forcing 
an interpretation of Indian philosophy through 
the m-'iuration of Western thought, for 
purpo<a.-s of fruitless identification. If 
similantios aro to be noticed, the rovicwer 
of pbiloAophy must also know his syttoia 
thoroughly well to appreciate tho differences. A 
pbilo«opcr who is inp»irod by Western philorophy 
and .ainiv at proving that Indian philosophy 
is only like another ^ev]^od edition of Western 
philosophy profoundly misses las jiait as an 
interpreter of Jnibnn thought In a lecture 
at the h’lfth Internation, al Congress at Naples 
the present writer had an opportunity of 
poiiibng out that Indian philosophy anticipates 
in .a very largo measure most of what is. known 
as European thought In illustrating this state- 
ment, tho present wnter analysed the principal 
features of Benedetto Croce’s philosophy and 
showed how tho most essential doctrines of 
this philosophy had been .anticipated in tho 
philosophy of Diiarmakirtti and Dii.mnotfara. 

If one goes tlirough tho elaborate conunentiry 
literature of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy, one is astoaished to notice, how 
many of those philosophical and epistmio- 
logical views, whicli pa&s as productions of 
modem philosophy, have already been worked 
out centunes ago by the thinkers of India. 

In the interests of comparative philo'ophy, 
it is indeed useful to bring out these 
anticipahous of Western philosophy by Indian 
thought* But before th.gt can be done, i t is 
• JliL l*n)f. S. Kurpuswami Sastn m a short 
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ueccssary that tho outiro philosophical and 
Tcligioub literaturo of Iiiiha should be explored 
and tlie materials discovered should be 
properly and faitlifully collected and ^stera- 
atised in the proper Indian setting in 
■which they appear. Tlio task of faithful 
collection and right understanding must 
precede that of comparison. Not every 
student of pliiiosophy can be a scholar of 
Sanskrit wjio can rightly interpret Indian 
thought, by studying the original texts ; it 
is tliercfoic tho clear duty of Sanskritists 
■who understand philosophy to bring out all 
tlio materials of Indian philosophy from their 
inaccessible Sanskritio homes to our easy 
aiiproachcs of modem languages, Indian ot 
X'fe.s.hirn, v^'-ilosopliY ou^ht not t«? 

remain any longer a special monopoly 
of a few expert Sanskritists *, it ought to 
lay hare its treasures to all "who can think, 
and it is in this way alone that our older 
philosophies can bo made to work-'with uS 
as a living force. The old ideal of reservinR 
all higher, knowledge for a fow experts and 
(\unUttcd persons must have to ho abandoned. 
Tlio time when peoplo took to Indian 
philosophy out of religious motives hfls 
almost passed away. If oven now Indian 
philo^ophy is kept as a proud possession of 
a few export S.ani>kTitists. it may as well l*o 
buried in tho moth-eaten pages of palm 
leaves and tho whole world vrould move on 
without even noticing that it has missed it. 
Yet It IS this philosophy which may ho 
regarded .is tho highest achievement of tlm 


Brahminic civilisation of India of wlueh wo 
arc justly proud, and on tho bed-rock of 
which wo want to rebuild our future national 
culture. It is true no doubt tiiat there may 
bo parts of it which may be regarded as 
decayed and dead, but it is also certainly 
trao that there are other elements in it which 
uuivcKal aud deathless. It is these 


which, while they would link us witli our 
past, will yet allow us to continue our 
onward growth of progress and to assimilate 
all that is good, whatever may bo tho sources 
from which we receive them. 

If wo try to rise above all details of 
philosophical dogmas, views, opinions and 
disputes, and try to discover some of tho 
tuc/laDJ-m-tal xa«; 2 l*a. of. Itulian. 
culture, a number of important propositions 
is seqn to emerge. Indian philosophy has 
sprung forth out of ctliical, eschatolo^cal 
and religious needs, and with raro exceptions 
has always boon dominated or restricted by 
these considerations. Tlie Upanisads toveal 
two diOerent strands of eschatological ideas, 
firstty, tho doctrine of Dovayaua and Pitriyaua 
(tho views that the wiso man at death passed 
away through tlio cthorial regions above and 
never returned back to earth, while tho man 
of deeds, after an upward course, was again 
showered down to live its proscribed life on 
earth) and tlio doctrine of ro-butli. Through- 
out tho entire coui-so of the lustory of Indian 
philosophy, no one except tho Carvakas 
raised any dissenting voice against this theory 
of ro-birth. lYe do not know how this 
doctrine originally crept into Indian thouglit, 
but once it was there, it was accepted almost 
universally without a discussion. Tiio fow 


TTfenutetluitho Imniaile to iny “Allistory oflndwn 
I’hiloMiiihy” Mvs; "Ihis Iramod I’rofcssor of lloiUJal 

ondtu'.Dtii's in tliw \^oik to irivo an ficcoimt oftho ^ ...uui.ub u uioyiioaiuji xnu lun 

cNohition of philosophicalthoiitfht, stnctlyin'vcconJ.an- nnruraents thsf ni-o u., 

... Vilh llin impiul M.iinM. 11 . liia.knt anawin. to Mat aro soniotimos adduced m its 

Jiolil the MOW liut ihcru is lui-dly .any nr»^ foi" an ^pport to. g., m the I,yaya Sutra and tho 
<‘xii»'ition of tho d(x;tnut's of philosophy. taraka-Samhita) are trivial in their nature 


. .. . Caraka-Samhita) 

for the halt they appeir to him 1 o Iw e?''cn- and muv bo rocarded nci otfereil in ssnnnnrt 
mily tho fsuno .xs found in European I’hisosophy’ - of a >.n.l .r^. . i, ill support 

nrXrwKm, Dw.. lU’S: Midnus Tlua k however, a laiUi and not M determining pliilosoplii- 

Knivs iiiUrcpre.'c-nution of my viev^s. Indian pjmo* , conclusions. Tho doctrino of ro-birth is 

buphv aniRip.iti's many prohleiiw and dLscus-ioiw Ihoreforo n dogma of Indian nliilosonhv The 
ti huntp'.ui j.hih^i'hy ; hut m its liUwry. Hindus behoved in it • tho Jatakas renre^ent 
stnv tur.', .umx. i.l(,aU .mu foncreto dcvolopmcnf as ■nnddlm na i • represent 

.k •Ahiile. It \kid.‘ly dilTers from Eurojx'.m runcmbenng lus jiast hve.s, but 

And It u I'xoctly for this reavm tliat 1 urge that ‘ho Larvakas denied it It was a philosoplii- 
!:!‘'{“^’‘’liy luu^t h^t Ixi f.iit)kf«lly, iflter- cal dogma or creed, which miglit safely bo 

It K.n".!”'”'?!-- "'f 

' ■ i^tnittion should Ixi truvle ft w ot Kanna. This also can bo traced to 



unVnottii actions' of the past lives, but it 
reiuses to explain any question regarding 
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onginal inequalities of circumstances and 
advantages by a_ clever dodgo that tiicic is 
710 beginning in the scries of lives. Tho 
difficiilties of the theory of Kaima are 
further realised m otlier directions also. If 
tho fruits of the Karmas of the past cannot 
be avoided, ho'v can, tiien, any one attain 
emancipation which must necessarily mean 
cessation of Karma ? In reply to such a 
question, other dogmas regarding tho fruition 
of Karma are introduced, all of which may 
be regarded as mythical It is also held Uiat 
when true knowledge is attained, or when 
desires are extinguished, tho bonds of Karma 
are burnt up. So far as I can remember, I 
, suppose, no attempt has been made, anywiioro 
in. Indian, philosophy, to prove any of these 
propositions regarding tho operation of tiie 
laws of Karma iu a sonous and systematic 
mianner. The law of Karma therefore, 

involves a number of unattested proposilioD.s, 
■ubich bnvo never been proved to be true, 
nor ore capable of bemg proved so. This is. 
therefore, the second sot of unproved dogmas 
of Indian philosophy, wiuch has been almost 
universally acknowledged ns true, not as a 
philosophical conclusion, but as on aiticio of 
faitli. It is only tho Carvakas who dared 
protest against it but no one ever eared to 
listen to them. 

Wo ne^t come to the doctrine of Mukli, 
'Moksa. Apavarga or Nihsreyasa and Nirv.ma. 
Tho Upauisads are full of the sages’ 
e\penence of an ultimate state of bliss, 
which IS indescribable and indelinablo and 
from Mhich there is no return The taste 
of tins great realisation seems to be the 
most .attractive and aiTCsting feature of tho 
Upanisad.s. But it is doubtful •nhetber the 
Upanisads conceived it as a snpra-conscious 
psychical experience, or as a final stale of 
realisation that put a stop to tlio cycle of 
rebirth. Tlio former seems more probabla 
But all tho sj'etems of IDndu philosophy 
took it to mean the affirmation of an ultimate 
freedom of tho self from mind and all that 
is mental and physical Opinions differ in 
different systems of Hindu philosophy 
reganhng tho exact nature of tins state, l e., 
wiiethcr this is an inert state, or a state of 
pure thoughtless intelligence, or a state of 
intelligence which is also supremo bliss. But 
whatsoever may bo tho valno of Uicse 
diffirenccs, there is this general agreement 
tliat all systems of Hindu thought have 
before them tho ultimate goal of tho ab^luto, 
perfect .ind final freedonv of tlio soul ironi 


IJ 

mind, and all that is mentil and physical, 
and tJio ultimate cessation of the cycles of 
rebiitli It IS not the placo hero to enter 
into any elaborate discus&ion regarding tho 
exact concept and meaning of Nirvana in 
tho different schools of Buddhism, but what- 
ever tliat may be, there is no doubt tiiat 
Nirvana means some kind of quiescence of 
finality, and tho cessation of all desires, 
experience and the cycle of Karma. The 
Jamas also believed in the ultimate finahty 
and the state of liberation of tho souls in 
Moksa. But it does not seem that tiiough 
this belief m a final and ultimate achievement, 
extinction or liberation was universal in all 
svstems of Indian thought except tho Carvaka 
no attempt seem', to have been mado any- 
where m Indian philosophy to prove tho 
reality of this state In this coso direct 
testimony from personal experience could 
not be available, for. ho who attamed salvation 
coniA not bo expected to Tctum back to 
oonual life to record his expencnco. But in 
tins c.ise aUo another fiction was intioduced 
aud It was supposed that oven after tho 
attainment of tho final liberation, one may 
with the help ol another pure mind 
comniumcate his e.xpcnenccs for the benefit 
and instiuction of other seekers after Mokao. 
This theory also has not been piftvod as a 
pbiJoaoplueal piopoMtion anywhere. The 
doctrine of Mukti may, therefore, be regarded 
os another unproved dogma of Indian 
philosophy Tho theory of rebirth, the theory 
of Karma and the tlieory of diukti may thus 
be legarded as the three most important 
dogmas through which Indian philosophy has 
been made subservient to ethics and religion. 
The influence which these dogmas have over 
the moral and religious wcU-bemg of the Indian 
people cannot be over-estimated. Not all 
Indians are believers in God, not all of tliem 
bebeve m prayers, divine grace, or devotion ‘ 
as the best mode of approach to God, but 
all of tbem believe in these articles of luth. 
TlMy liave thus held together the entire 
leligio-moitd fabnc of the Hindu-Buddhist- 
Jaina culture. Thougii they are but dogmas, 
yet they bare fertilised Indian philosophy 
with life, and made its growth possible. For, 
Indian philosophy did not start from a sense 
of scientific cunosity or a spirit of 
scientific enquiry into the nature of tnitii, 
but from a practical rchgious need in the 
quest of tiiQ attainment of the highest 
spmtoal good. It cannot, however, be denied 
that when philosophy began to grow, these 
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dogn^as did not in any ^vay fecrionsly 
liandicap its froe dmelopinont But the 
association of those dogmas has left tlieir 
permanent stamp on the genius and character 
of Indian philosophy in tho belief that a 
philosophy tliat does not ennoble roan is 
but an empty vapouring. Scieiico in its 
theoretic aspect seeks to investigato into tho 
natuie of tmtli with no otlier mohvo Bian 
tile di<co\cry of noiv laws, new piineiples 
and now lehitions. But on its practical aspect 
it is concenicd to sec, how it can host 
employ its new dlt>co^ erics to tho alleviation 
of iimnau suffenugs and tho attainment of 
nen ad\autagcs for liunian well-being. 
Piiilosopby also is not luoridy a mental 
science of arguments and discus&ions, regarding 
the nahiio of reality and our modes ol 
kuoiNing It, but it must lia%o a practical side 
as wcU. ‘Whatuior may bo the result of our re- 
searches our interest m a permanent woll-bemg 
of om- spiritual nature nc\ or lessons its sway. 
Tins spiutmd >\oll-beiug was conceived in 
India as self-control, or control or desires 
tho negative side, and tho piulosophic 


ivisdoiii which directly revealed our spiri- 
tual natuio as hemg abo'^o all desires and 
cravings on the positive side. Tho logic 
which sought to connect tliis moral or 

religious itognia with plulosophy, demanded 
that tins ascent on the spiritual scale must 
lead us somewhere, must cud somewhero 
and liavo a finality. It was probably owing 
to such kinds of consideration that it was 
coiiceived that there was a deep chasm between 
oiir psycliological nature and our true 

i-pintuiil nature. Having m.ado this chasm, 
Indian philosophy has always found it 
extremely dsfiicnit to osplain the intimate 
coiuicction betw ecu the tw o tliat is revealed in 
common experience. Plulosopliers have sought 
to explain it tlirough tlie phenomcnou of 
• error, which i«i sometimes made to behave 
pN>choIogic.ally and at other times ontologically. 
Mure i-v, a lot of confusion in this concept 
f erior or ignor.iiice and tlic philosopher 
o.ipahlo of e.xpiaiiiiiig it is content with 
having it iinlouciad ns tho fiounsh of tlio 
irralioiwl iu experience. A lu'ccssary 
«s.i)v.e,|m nee of sucli •• ' = - * 


meat Superior self-control* is universally 
believed to bo near to spiritu.al enlightenment,, 
but opinions diticr as to wlietlier tlio true 
knowledge of this spiritual reality being 
enbrely ditlerent from every thing else- 
leads to tho final cessation of psychological 
exiioneuco or mxiid, or wlictber tho control 
of desiies ultimately produces it, or whether 
they do it conjointly. No philosophical 

arguments seem to liave been .adduced in 
favour ot this bold proposition that tlio 
psychological and tho spiritual lio entirely 
asunder and that tlio fonner is only related 
to the latter by a thin film of illusion or- 
Ignorance which has made it living and .actual,, 
and tluttbo ultimate goal of all our moral and_ 
religious endeavours is to split asunder 

this tiiiu film either by tho complete disiup- 
tion of tho psychological stuff, or by negating 
it through true knowledge. This is tlion 
anotlicr important dogma which has been 
produced tlirougli tho logical tendency of 
setting a final limit to spiritual poifection. 
In tho West, however, tho nature of tho 
spiritual perfection is kept delightfully vague 


bpintUdl iiimiiunciit mU't me. 
f I j;'> thiiU.gic.al experieiici 
001^ dvsiiv:, and their 
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and seldom defined witli logical precision, 
and in consequence of tliat, philosophy is 
not Inconveniently saddled with an unchange- 
able theory of mmd and spirit Tliat philo- 
sophy should be concerned on its practical 
side, through a better understanding of our 
own inner natmo mid our relations witli tlio 
world and our follow-beings, need not bo 
contested, lint whether spiritual advancement 
must Imvo to be conceived .is culmmating 
in some kind of absolutism, may bo open to 
doubt Had philosophy started in this* country 
out of a spirit of ration.alisation and scientific 
enquiry, arising out of our iiitercouise witli 
our fellow-beings, it would hav'o remamed 
content witli setting a practical limit to- 
‘‘I’*!!! 1 But philosophy 

stirtod m India, out of a grave subjective 
anxiety for attaining our Inghcst and tho 
validity of sucli .a quest was attested and 
oacktal »y the sujir.a-conscious ispiritii.al 
exijerionCT, episteniologic.il discoui-ses and 
dialettical discussions, aiul all tliat wo c.aU 
plalosophy began to grow and .icouiiiulato 
through Uie centuries of their development, 


view IS th.it ultimate 

, .u. .1,. dhrupuj: '■"t'tay 

n,e ,„„„d „l,|cl, thiir l.r.iclicil iignilicmco. 

U IS a fundammlal du.actoristio of InJiaa, 


Iiliilo-aiplij-, II, at ,i not only trios to lako iU 
Manu oa roasoiioj ami rational discourses, 
but It Idso aislios to i>rolit by tlio results, 
ol tlio mystic and sui,r.i.a:onscious cxiicrionccs. 
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of the sages. Lideed, ono is often astonished 
to see m it a deep \eiu of anti-Iogical 
ideals, values and o.xpericnces tliat hold and 
•support its logical frame. The experiences 
of tho Yogins and tlio rapturous utterances 
•of tho TJpanisads are incontestable. Plulosophy, 
in its logical venture, has no right to como 
to conclusions Avhich are condradictcd by 
intuitional expexieaces. Mere logical con- 
•sistency cannot guarantee truth, nor can it 
hold up a scheino uhich mil bo acceptable 
to us and which would satisfy tho complex 
demands of our nature But Indian plulo* 
Sophy not only admitted tho claims of 
tins supra-conscious experience in plulosophy, 
but also accorded a supenor validity to it 
In ono sense, it had its superior claims m 
this that it could only dawn as tlic le^ult 
of superior sclf-coutiol. But its supenontv 
cannot bo logically proved, and hcncc any 
propoaition that afhruis it can only bo taken 
os a dogma. In this connectiou. it i$ not 
out of place to refer to another dogma, tliat 
found currency with all sj stems of Hindu 
plulosophy, MZ, tho dogma of the incontestable 
validity of scriptural authority . m some 
systems it iS held that though the vabdity 
of the scriptures is incontestable, yet tliey 
ore to bo interpreted in such a way tiiat 
they may not contradict the testimony of 
perception and inference. Other systems 
hold moio extremo views and urge that 
since scriptural testimony has <i superior 
aabdity, e'en tho testimony of perception and 
inference should ha'o to be moinlied m 
accordance •with tho testimony of ttio 
scriptures. Sankara urges that smee no 
finality can bo amied at by logical reasons, 
which boha'o differcutly in diflcrent hands, ono 
mu»tf always u’eponu’ on hlo senprtirw. 
the final ascertaiutuent of truth. 


These are thus some o£^ the important 
dogmas that lia\e largely modified the 
dir^oo of the purely phdosophical and 
logical pait of Indian philosophy. Fioni 
behind tliese dogmas, ono great truth omcigos, 
VIZ, that plulosophy owes its origin to tho 
deo|)-seated human louging after some trans- 
cendent finality, and that philosophy must bo 
expected to satisfy this longing by ennobling 
and elevating humanity to its iiigh, moral 
and bpuitual destiny This ultimate optimism 
may iii home sense be rcgiuJod as a bcd-iock 
of Indnin philosophical cultuie. All tlioso 
dogmas have spuing out of the necessity of 
tins optimistic nature of tho Indian tompcianicnt 
But hew far thiso dogm.i.s may be regarded 
as indispensable e<iu>llancs is open to doubt. 
In Iiidu the .Miikti tlicnrv was also ch.illongoil 
by the devotional ideal nf tho V«ii&ii,nas 
and ttie eWer colourless state of perfec- 
tion involvmg the disruiition of niiml was 
replaced by an ideal of pure devotional 
cnje>n)ent of the Vai>nav,ii and tho altniistio 
go.d of the .Uahayaiia Buddliihts. The tiiiie 
li.as new como when keeping a steady oje 
on our fundamental optimism, wo should 
examine how far tlio old accepted dogmas 
need hold their sway over us. Philosophy 
cannot dispenso with dogmas altogether, any 
more tlian science can di'ponso witli unpiovcd 
liypotliesis. But if philosophy is to Imvo 
any life, tho older dogmas have to bo 
criticised, modified, or dispensed with m 
the liglit of our new kiiowlodgo, and change 
of out-look Plulosophy which remains for 
ever eoc.iged withiu its old bar., may well 
bo tikcu Os de.ad It is, theiefore, the 

imperative duty of Indian philosophy to 
rejuvenate and revitalise it&elf by a critical 
mbvnv.ttSvwv ,svf Alie Awwlftnxaixto’ piiSiSivlete)' 
tlnit have S'© long been guiding lU destiny. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SIMON COMMISSION 


Br NAGENDRANATII GUITA 


C OMING eventi cost tlicir slmdows before 
and the event which will bo the ultimate 
outcome of tho Roy.al Commission 
presided over by Sir Jehu Smioa w casting 
a very sinister slnaJow before it The Com- 
mission bos been conceived and constituted 


in contemptuous disregard of the claims of 
India and jet desperate devices have been 
resorted to m o^cr to lend colour to .on 
imprcssioa that the Commission is accepted 
and approved by Iuili.an pubbe opinion. 

If there had been the sbghtest intention 
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Egypt her demaml for her rightful place 
among the nations of the 'world will 
become irresistible. Meanwhile, the decla- 
ration of 'a boycott against the Simon 
Conimission brought into prominent play the 
exhibition and use of the force upon -whicli 
the Go\ ernment always relies for the suppres- 
sion of peaceful but unuelcome demon- 
strations. On the day the members of tlie 
Simon Commission first landed in India a 
hartal 'was observed in many cities in India, 
including Calcutta. On that day the police, 
particularly European policemen, wantonly 
assaulted many inoffensive and peaceful 
people on the streets and even trespassed into 
private houses and assaulted the inmates A 
hartal is purely an Indian institution and 
to be complete a city must present Uie 
appearance of a city of the dead. Tlie street* 
aud niaikets must bo deserted, all places of 
business must bo closed, and the inhabit- 
ants of tho city should remain indoors. Tins 
is not dona nowadajs and people ato found 
loitering in tho streets. This gives the police 
an opportunity to chase the crowds and lay 
about their batons and lathia. A real hartal 
'Would find the police chasing their own 
shadows in the streets 

Tho use of black flags, uncompluncatary 
mottoes, tho marching m procession, tho 
shouts expressive of disapprobation, is the 
European form of a boycott, and this has 
also come m cvidenco in connection with tho 
Simon Commission. Tho processions are 
perfectly orderly and peaceful and the fact 
that they arc led by well-known men incap- 
able of violence is a gu.ir.intee of the peaceful 
character of these demonstrations. But that 
did not prevent the police from assaulting 
Lola Lajpat R.ii and several oUier leading 
persons, bomo of whom are members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council, at Lahore, or 
Pandit Jaw.abarlal Nehru and several otlicrs 
at Lucknow. Tho inquiry into tlie conduct 
of tlio police was entrubted to an officer before 
whom the injured perbons refused to appear, 
so that tho report i« merely the vcibion of 
tho police. At Lucknow there was no roipiiiy 
at all. In everj’ instance, the processionists 
wpio unarmed and did not cany even a 
■walking stick ; the police are always armed 
and aro spoiling to ni.untaiii 1.1" and order 
by tho free uso of their weapons. In these 
circuiu‘'t,\nces it is a vciy laige demand on 
human credulity to ask tbo public to btdieve 
that tiio proioc.ation comes from the unarm- 
ed populace. 

3 


Tho explosion of a bomb on a railway 
tram on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
has started a tlieorj' that tho bomb was 
mtcndid to wreck tho special tram conveyin'^ 
tlie Royal Couimissioncts This has yet to 
bo proved, while the fact is undeniable that 
at Lahore a bomb was thrown on tw o occa- 
sions on the last day of the . Raiulila and 
several persons were killed aud injured but 
tlie highly efficient and much belauded police 
have fdilcil to find any clue to tlie bomb- 
throwers LaJa Lajjiat Rai and others were 
assaulted at a considerable distance from tlie 
Loliorc railway station, and on tho first day 
that Pandit Javvah-iilal and several others 
were assaulted at Lucknow the members of 
the CemnubSien had not even arrived \\\ that 
eitv ' Yet the assaults are in a manner 
jUNtificd on the giound that tho police had 
bombs on tin biam 

Ri-ecptions are arrangid for the Commis- 
sioners wherever tliev go No cno tikes any 
exception to the official reception, but cau any- 
one c.'ill the presence of a dozen liangcrs-on 
of the Govcnimcnt a public reception ? If 
it IS contended that thCro is a laige body 
of opinion in favour of tho Royal Commib- 
Sion and its local entourage, why oro not 
counter-demonstrations got up to ncutraliso 
the olTcct of the boycott processions ? It 
would bo a sight for the gods to seo tiio 
Rajas and the Nawabs and the foitWuI 
henchmen of officials parading the streote 
with golden banners and flags bearing such 
charming legends as “Long livo the Simon 
Commission “Confusion to tho boycotters !” 

It would have been superfluous to point out 
that the country, though it is unreservedly 
opposed to tho Comnussion, has no personal 
feeling against Sir Jolm Simon if ho had 
kept his personalit}’, like Caesar's wife, above 
suspicion. "Wlien thousands of voices shout, 
“Go back, Simon !” it is evident they would 
hive done the same if any other man had 
been appointed president of the Commis-ion. 

In spite of Sir John Sunon's grr.at ability he 
has not been able to maintain an attitude of 
complete dctachmenL It s-hould not bo Ins 
concern to make out that the Comnii*'ioii is 
carrying the country with it m its inquiry. 
He IS not responsible for the eonipo*ition of 
tho Commi'=-'iOD ; he knows that the Central 
Indian I^gi.-.Iature lias no statutory part in 
tbo Commission, and the men who are content 
to play second fiddle do not represent the 
Indian Legi'-kitivo A'S'^mbly ; the uonunees 
from the Provincial Councils are of no 
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account. But Sir John Simon has been fussing 
and gubiiing over tlieni till his other name has 
become Sir Blarney Gushington It may be 
that tlio Cimirinan of the Royal Commission, 
•willi tlio cold mind of popular disfavour beat- 
ing against iiiin, is anxious for a little 
fevTnpatliy, but ho oveilooks the fact that he 
la%s himself .open to suspicion by his effusive 
tokens of goodwill towards the rccraits from 
the CouneiK i\ho form no pait of tlie real 
Commi^sion. 

In more wa\s than one tins Commission 
has been an cyo-opcnor. India has no real 
lepresentation upon it ; tlio evidence that is 
being led before it has no connectiou with 
the true national party of India ; tho official 
evidence may bo ca&ily discounted as of no 
piactlc.ll v.iiuo to tlio future of the county. 
Tlic Indian membei's of Executive Councils 
and miiubtoi’s have so far been chosen from 
that patUcnlar section of the community winch 
.avoids friction and always pulls witli the 
Goaenunent. They have not been able to cx- 
orciso any appieciable inllucnco upon the 
policy of the Goveiniueut, and their evidence, 
though recoiaiod in c.uncra, c.in scarcely bo 
distiiiguii-hable from that of tiio Kuropoau 
offici.'ils of Government So littlo is tho 
contidoiico inspired by tlic Commission 
that tho lapidly giouing p.arty which stand-s 
for Induu nationalism has held .aloof from 
it ’fheie c.ui bo no substantial achievcracut 
by any Commisoion witliout tlio co-opcratioii 
of tln^ party, but tho very constitution of 
tills Commi><sioii precludes .all possibility of 
sucli co-oporatiou. It must not be supposed 
for a iiioiuciit that any reforms, loal or 


shadowy, have ever been conceded at the 
initiative of the Govennnont hero or tho 
Ministry in England. Tlio pressure has 
always coiuo from India itself and it must 
become more imperative and more difficult 
of resistance with tho px’ogress of time. Did 
it ever occur to Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues that uhilo tho European officials 
appealing before them were stoutly opposed 
to the transfer of law and order, which 
means the police, to ministers, tho representa- 
tives of law and order were busy assaulting 
the men to whoso efforts tlio country owes 
even the semblance of reforms ? Tho India 
of tho future does not belong to tbo compla- 
cent individuals wlio sit with tho Royal 
Commissionei-s and meet them at tho railway 
stations and g.ardcn parties, but those who 
stiy away and aro tlio targets of police trun- 
cheons and laihis. Sir John Simon and his 
British colleagues have been going about tlio 
countiT a gi-cat deal, seeing villages and his- 
toric,al monuments. Have they over thought 
of paying a visit to tho session of tlio Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta and taking a 
stroll round Deslibandlm Nngar ? Tliat would 
give them some idea of the growing niition.al 
organisation in India. That would enable 
them to re.iliso that tlio rc.al issue lies between 
tho forces focuesed at tho Congress and tho 
might of England, .and tlio real struggle is 
a moral imd not a pliysical one. It is a con- 
flict of wills and all history be.ar8 testimony 
to tho unchnllcnge.xblo fact that the mational 
will of a people demanding its rights must 
prevail in tho end. 
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RA^DIOIIUN ROY*S POLITiaVL KLS8SIOX TO EXGLAND 


and tlie royal hou&oliold \\as specified Tiliich 
amount was to be paid monthly from the 
Public Treasury “\\hcthor the «hoIe of the 
.amount is or is not collected from the 
Ktial'ah lands." The collections from the 
iissigned tcrrjtorj' improved materially, but no 
rcMsion «as made of the fixed minimum 
royal stipend to cono^pond to the incieased 
reienuoofthe Cronnlaiids. Repeated npre- 
S'Cntations to the local Goieniment on tho 
subject liaiing failed, the aggrieved Mughal 
'•ovtreign finally decided to depute an Agent 
to England to urge his claims pcisonallv at 
the head-quarters. 

Rammolmn Roy xva-s choscn for the tfesV, 
and_ tlio King invested hiiii with the title of 
in consideration of tho icspcrtahilitv 
attached to the otfico of ills envoy {FAi'hi) 
Ratnmohun thought it wise to got tlie bestowal 

this title approved by the Paromimiit 
Power, Viluch. however, would neither recog- 
nize his appointment as envoy from the 
Delhi King to tho Court of Great Biitain, nor 
acquiC'SCO in tho King's grant of a title to 
him. 

Anxious to sccuro an early pa.ssagf te> 
England, Ranimohun became afraid le^t the 
Indian Govoniment should refuso him a 
pa&spori So, he cunningly disarmed otlicial 
hostility by reiircsenting to the (lovornor- 
General that, on various considerations, he 
had decided to proceed to England as a 
priiafe mdiiidual, divesting iiiniscJf of all 
public character. Rammoliun, then aged 
about 50, sailed from Calcutta on l.itli 
November 1830 by tho Mbwn, bound for 
Liverpool, and reached England on Uic 8Ui 
Apnl following. 

Tho mission from tho King of Delhi was 
tlie foremost thought of his mind AlUiougli 
he had left Calcutta a.s a private individual, 
ho avowed himself m England as tho accre- 
dited Agent of the King of Dcliii. He cam<^ 
with him a letter from his master to IDs 
Majesty, Gcorgo tho Fourth, which ho liad 
composed in English and Persian.* Dnt 
before presenting this letter, Raiomohun 
made an appeal to the Court of Directois 
and submitted to tlitni a printed pamphlet 
on tho Delhi King's claims, which he had 
Jirtpared for greater facility of perusal and 
information regarding tho circumstances of 
tlio case. . , „ 

On 2oth Juno 1831 . ho addressed the 


• Tins document 13 pnnfcd_ m,niy Jiainmohun 

Hoy's jiisiJon lo England, pp. ol-Oo. 


following letter to the ChaiiTOan.'uid tho Deputy 
Chaiiman of tho East India Company, iiifunn- 
ing them of his object in visiting England 
'I have the honour to acquaint you that one 
of the ptmcipai olyocts of jny visiting England h to 
lay bcfoie llieDnti'.h aullioiilies, if found nctessarv’, 
a reiMcscntation with which I am cJuigcd from Ills 
Majestj the King of Dcliii, and moie c-iitxuIJy 
aJeUtr iMim Ills Majesty to the King of England, 
which Kttci It will be iny duty to taXe .on caily 
oppormiiit} of piescntiug in liie event of the ai'P'al 
whuh 1 am indiic-isl in the fust instance to makes 
to tlie llaobk Court ot Directois not bemg 
attondi-d with sucv.c'ss 

I would [>cg to smto on the pre-ent cccaf-ion 
th.af 1 {KHscKi full and unliraiteJ i>owcrs fioui 
III- Majestv to m'gotutc arul agree to a 
final -< Itlcinent of w fiat tho King umsulcrs 
to lx* hi- fail and oi(iiitihle ilairas on Ilia Ilon’bio 
Li-t iiidu ( oinpanv The urtuin-kuiees connected 
with tlic apiMol an wUitrd m a pampldct jnintcd 
for «reat<i fuilitv of iMni-al and icfincnoc. .i oojiy 
of wIikIi I now Ug to ‘.iibiint hen with and I iiuy 
.uJd tli.it w iih tfio ivKption ut one oopj flint I 
h.»v. nlaiid m tli< huid-ufthe Siitetaia if tho 
lion bje ( ourf and anothti -ul nuttiHi to my 
cxjiihdtiinal fn<nd Mi ihowii ifolicrts no other 
to the bc-t of iiiy bohof. has gone out of 


inv I 


—ion 


1 i>i< iition (hiM fai t boian-e I am aiuioii- to 
Imng tli< whole niattci quietly and imostciila- 
tioii-l> fx-fon.* the Ilon’blo Court of DircctoM. 
with lontident oxiiod ition that they will oaily 
takeiho wliolo of Uh Majesty’s gisO into coiisiJeia- 
tion and at once do lit- Majesty that jusUto 
iu wIik'i Jill Majesty considers himself fanly 

ClltllhHl , , . , . , 

.llic whole revenues of Jho Crownlands whicli. 


under the aavecinent (J 1803, the ^ns deem^ c.. 
pitA-ly concctlod to him, liavq been not only in a 
great part witJihdd, but infactdenied Ills Majcstv s 
allowances liavo been limited far below wliat 
w,i» e-xpressiy guaranteed fiy iho Tieaty sanctioned 
by the Hoiilic Court of Direetors and iJie Biitish 
I^rliainont. and it is imiiossible Uls Maiestv can 


i^liamcnt. and it is imimssible Uis Maiesty 
hnd means out of tho limited mooino fixed for luni 
to suiUKirt tliat moderate scale of dignity which is 
duo to tho rejirOBCntative of Uio powcilcss, but 
ncvcrtlieloss illustrious Hou-o of Taimur. and to 
nmiiitam tho iiutnei-ous members of tlie ditleront 
brant hes of Unit floaso 

* As from Ihopnnted statement you will pei- 
ceivo tliat tin- cUann regarding His Itfajcstys stiuond 
was bnuiglit before and decided urnin by Lora 
Amhcrit’n Government, tlio' jut’sent lot.il Govem- 
ment of Indn could not levcr-o tlio decision lussod 
by tlicir pt^eccssors. 

*Iti3 my duty therefore to press upon flio 
immediate attention of tlie Uon’lle Court the evrtreiue 
anxiety wfucli I feel haithfuBy to execute tho ti-ust 
repo^ in me by His Jlajesty. 

“I am prepaipd to satisfy llicui that tho ample 
powera which I possess nro sufficient to brmg tho 
matter to a hnal conclusion. I am confident from 
tho well-known character of the Hon’ble Court 
tliat tfiey will not withhold tlioir sanction from 
what shall, upon a full and deliberate consideration 
ofthcwholouf tho circumstances, appear to bo 
just, reasonable and . eqiiitablo towaids lUs 
alaiOity the King of Dellii." 
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llajc‘-tys Go%erntneut beins actuated by ju&tico 
pas listened to the appeal Therefore, \\hatsoe^er 
IS done as a matter of jushce, by the express 
autliontj’ of yoTir. Board, not contingent on the 
local authority •which has already preiudgod the 
case, will be satisfactory to me. 

“Any just man feels desirous to be informed 
■whether the powers intrusted to his smaiits, 
liarticularly those in a remote countrj’, ha%e been 
properly exercised, and to pro\o tliat when any 
injustice has been done by them he is anxious to 
afford redress— a course which is calculated to di^ 
coui'age future injustice But with rc&uil to the 
Court of Directors I am sony to find tliat m my 
humble opinion the case is quite the imerse S» 
the meantime I am hero so situated a.s to be 
responsible not only to the King of Delhi but to 
tho whole lody of mj countrymen for my exertions 
m his behalf and for their welfare 

‘In order to obMate the excuses of the Directors 
that the King of Delhi should have first refened 
the case to tho local uoseiTuncnt and that I was 
Unaccredited, 1 wrote the occompanyuic Jotter to 
tJiem. a copy of which I beg to submit to youi 
oonsidcratjon.” (U October, 1831). ■ 

This was followed by another letter to 


_ • E-unmohun Roy to the Bight lion ble CIlitIcj. 
nrant, etc etc., dated 48 Bedford ^uarc. 11th 
October. 1831. 


the Board m support of tho statement •which 
Ramniohun had made legardmg tho territory 
assigned to the Delhi Royal family for their 
maintenanco . — 


. tor further illustration of my sUtemont tliat 
the assignment of tcnitory to 21is Rjjosty (tho 
Kins of Delhi) was embodied at tho tune in the 
Regulations of Gosernment ( m India ) which 
stand m tfie place of Acts of Parliament in tliLS 
Country,’ I base the plcasnie to send you tlie 
accompanying s-olumc of the Regulations of the 
local Goicnunent conlunmg the articles referroi 
to, marked with pencil and beg your attention 
to them 


“If convenient you will liavo the goodne.ss to 

“ • . .1 . Qf 


bring them to the notice of the . 

Dciurtment and oblige’ 

PA As to the quotation I beg to refer 
J^ou to page d of the onef StifenienC consisting 
of 4 iwgos and P> p.igt'3 9 and 10, Far. 5 & b of 
tfie pniitw PanipliJet on the subject 
Rog XL ltfl)4 Sec 4 

Rig VI Ib'la Soc ■) 

Reg X 1807 Soc l”t 


t Rammohiin Roy to Hyde Vilhers Esq. 
(SccrctaiT Ik).ard CNf Control ), dated 48 Bedford 
Square tvtr ilst 1S31 


THE ANNAMALAI DNIVEHSITY 

(CJiidambetrani, Sotifk India) 

Bt V. SRlMVASAlf 


O NE more University Act has bcs?n placed 
on the statute books of India, and next 
July will begin to function the 
-Vnnamalai University in the Presidency of 
^adr.is. 

For the first time m tlie iiistory of India, is 
the name of a Ujilversity associated with tho 
name of an individual aud rightly so, for tho 
University is a fait accompli duo to the 
generosity of Sir S. R. 5Ini. 

Chcltiar who in addition to making over to 
tho University Ins present college at Cbid- 
amb.arani worth over 15 lakhs has offered an 
endowment fund of 20 lakhs — tho biggest 
-single boncf.ictioii for education m this 
countiy. The Ministry of Education in 
M.idras must bo cougratuhited on its placing 
on a statutorj' basis its initial grant of 
twentj'-sev en lakhs to the capital fund and 
seven and a half lakhs to the building aud 


eqoipmcnt fund, besides an annual recurring 
grant of oiio and a:half lakhs. 

Crarxcteristics of the Umvebsitv 

Tlie University js to bo a unitary, 
lendnng and strictly residential one “in 
whicli teaching, study, research and an active 
soaal life will bo pursued in an atniosphcre 
congenial to their growth along sound lines 
and III which the tiaining giicn to students 
uputd be of primary importance and the 
exaininatiOHS uhich test this training of only 
subsidiary importance.” 

Regaixliug tlie subjects to be studied lu 
the University, in addition to the Usual—'' 
faculties of Arts aud Science, there are to ’ 
a faculty of oncntal studies for ‘tiio stui' 

Tamil, Sanskrit, Indian IDstorv aud ■ 
subjects particularly connected with ’ 
and a Faculty of Technology, jirovisic 
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made for professional studies also. It is to deiiied to any person, student or teaclier on 
be biffbly regretted that tljo I^igislativo iho sole giound of sov, race, creed or class 

Council of Jiladias should have tlnown out (clause 5). The exception made to tins, 

the suggestion that ‘comiuorco’ should be “except uliero in respect of any particular 

iuciuded'’as one of the branches of loaruing benefaction accepted by tlio University sucii 
to bo studied in t!io University. And the test is made a condition i« rnthor 


uony is all the greater since the Univeisity 
IS the outcome of the generous heait and 
l)ui-se of a great banker and merchant-prince. 
It mu^t not also be forgotten that the 
‘Faculty of Teclinology’ was added to tlie 
otlior faculties, in the last stages of the Bill 
in the Legislature and accepted by the 
Goveimueiit in a half-hearted manner. If, as 
was stated by tlio Finance member of Uic 
Go\einment of iladras, tlio University is 
essentially one ‘for the development of puio 
humanities and iirofcssioiial studios,’ Uieru is 
cveiy danger of this University manufacturing 
the same type of graduates as tiic paiont 
Univeisity of JIadias but for (a) the contom- 
uUted specialisation in oiiental studies and 
(hi the residential and tcacluug character of 
the Uni\ ersity. 


thereof” is rather 

unhappy. As u gre.it educationi'.t pointed 
out during the discussion of tlie Bill, “the 
eucourageincnt of benefactions founded on 
religious tests is an anomaly and an anacliio- 
msm.” It IS lather strange that wliilo the 
Act includes such a claiibo, tho provision in 
Ric ongmal bill “that nothing ni this section 
shall be deemed to prevent rcligiou'i instruc- 
tion being given in tlie manner prescribed 
by the statutes to those not unwilling to 
receive it” should bo removed in the Act 
All cannot agree, with tho Minister of Excise 
it) Madias, in thinking tli.it tho prosision 
w'.ts lodundant as there was nothing in tlie 
Act to prevent religious education being, 
given. Tho authorities must see that tho 
education nnparted does not tend -tio bo 
‘soulless’— tho present system of education 
in India in general has justly been dcscUbod 
as ‘soulless’— and tho only way of doing it 


Tlio former is sought to be emphasised by 

giving representation in the Somite of the - - - - -- . 

University to (a) tho teachers ot the existing would bo to provide religious instruction in 
Sanskrit colleges in the Tamil area ib) tiio as many religions as possible with the duo 
teachci's of the existing Tamil colleges in tlie safeguard of a conscicnco clause. It ia not 
Tamil area (c) tho premier academy of Tamil — Quito safo to leave, in a residential university, 
Tlio iladura Tamil Sangum (d) tho premier leligious tcacliing to private bodies out of 
Adi-Bravida Cultural Assosiation— Sri Nandanar class hours. Tlio undenominational cliaractcr 
Kalvi Khazliagam and (e) tlio premier JlusUin of tho university will not bo taken away by 
Educational Association of South India. Ruch a provision. It is one tiling to impo&o 

Tho latter is clearly emphasised by tho » religious tost for enjoying or taking 
provision that tlio jurisdiction of tho advantage of some priMlego and nnotlicr 
- •• thing to impart rubgious instruction to thoMi 

of its alumni willing to rocoivo it. 


University will not extend beyond a radius 
of 10 miles from tho convocation hall (diough 
this will not apply to institutions imparting 
instruction in agricultuio and otlicr technical 
btudiCh), and tho other proMsions legarding 
residence of students and teachers, Tho 
seat of tho Unhcrsity is such that it has 
e\ery facility to develop into a University 
town. Ctndambar.un, at whoso extensive 
outskirts tlic existing college is ami tlie 
future University ib to bo housed, is .a small 
miinicii«ility with a population of just over 
twenty-two thousand, occupying tho forteitli 
place among the ilunicip.ilitios of tho Madras 
Presidency, and so not posso^&l^g Uio dis- 
udvaiitagos of tho crowded hfy of tho gieat 
evdlegc centres in South India. 

Bi.sLrACTioN3 .vNu Hei.igiovs Instrcctiox 
University is to bo uoiitlciiomifutiional. 
ikmoersiup of tho University is not to ho 


Tliis 


.UhDiuji OK Instiiul no.x 
University,^ situated as it is ii\ tlu> 


Tamil country, would naturally draw students 
from only Tamil Districts and it would havo 
been in consonance with modern tendencies 
if those lesponsiblu for tho Act had added 
a provision that tho medium of instruction 
of all non-language subjects would bo whoHv 
lamil vvitliin a piescnbod pciiod of years. 

Tin: OFnenas ok tuk Umvi.iisity 
They aro U) Tlie Cliancollor (who is the 
Govenior of Madias), (2) The Pro-Chauoello? 
(whoistho Founder’-SirS.Ii. Jfm. Annainalai 
piettiar. or. after Ins death, a member of his 
family, (3) 1 he \ ico-chauccllor (to bo nomi 
SS Govornor-Cbancellor from 

poml of three names suggested by tlio 
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tounder — a very reactionary procedure, the 
Senate’s right to elect tho o’cecutive head of 
the Unhersity being taken away from itX 
(4) The Registrar (to be nominated by a 
Board of Selection including tho founder) (5) 
Tho Deans (elected by the faculties from tho 
heads of tho department of studies! 

The Adthqritils of tue Um\eiis)t\ 

(a) The Senate. 

Theiearetobo thirty-ono et-officio members, 
eight membei’s nominated by the Chancellor (of 
whom three shall represent backward and 
minority communities), four nominated bv tJie 
Tounder, twelve elected by the graduates of the 
new Unnei'sity, and for a period of ten years 
by the graduates of tlie Madras Unneisity 
in the Tamil area, four elected by tho academic 
council to loprcsent the mtcicsts of the 
teachers of the University, one elected bv the 
district board and municipalities of the 
District of South Arcot (where the unnersity 
IS located), file elected to represent cultural 
associations in tho Tamil countiy (Sec paragraph 
nbo\ e). The two chief cliambors of commerce 
aie given one lopicsentatne each— why we 
do not understand, especially a-, commerce 
has not been included ns one of the subjects 
of study. It IS equally not clear wliv tlie 
Madras Ijandliolders' Association should bo 
allowed to retuin one member to the Senate, 
while no loproseutation i> gi'cn to the 
teachers in secondary schools in the district 
of tlio Tamil area or the accredited association 
of teachers in South India, tho Soutli Indian 
Teachers’ Association. The elcctiie element 
ought to be larger. 

The Senate is the supremo governing body 
of the University, and its resolutions, tho .mnual 
report, the annual accounts and the financial 
estimates shall be bindmg on the Syndicate. 

(b) The Sijndicnte consists of the Vjce- 
Cliancellor, the Diiector of Public Instruction. 
Madras, the Doans two members nominated by 
the founder, two members nominated by the 
Ch.mccller, two membe-r*- tloctcd by the Senate 
aiid.one member elected by the ac.idciiiic council 
It is tho administrativo body chaigtd wiUi the 
work of seeing that the .alFairs of tho Univer- 
sity are c.imed on propcilv. 

(c) The Aimknuc Council will l>e roughly 
sixty stiongfconM'ting motlyof professors and 
readers of the univeisity— of wlioiii ten shall be 
elected by tho univei^ity to.ichei> other tton 
Piofcssors or Ko.iJers (of whom at least five 
shall bo among thcm-clvos — to proTide 
for tlie reprcscntitionof cipert teachers outside 
their own circle). The Senate sends five 


members to this council. This body advises 
the Syndicate on all academic matters and 
makes regulations m respect of courses ot 
study, discipline, etc. 

(d) The Faculties ] Thn constitution is 

(e) The Boat (Is of^ left to be pro^enbed 

Stiidtcs , ) by statutes. 

(f) The Finance Convnittee will consist of 
(1) The Seciotarj- to the Jfadras Government 
in the Depaitnient of Finance. (2) tho Vice- 
chancellor, (3) one member elected by tho 
Senate, (4) tiie Founder This committee will 
»crutiaize the finaiici.il estimates prepared b}' 
tile Svndicatc The e^tmlates as modified by 
tlie coiunuttee will be placed before tho Senate 
But anv reduction in tho income or alteration 
of oipondituic to he placed before this 
commitUv for it> re-considoiation. and if this 
conmuttop does not agieo with the Senate tho 
matter i- to bp placed bofme the Clianccllor 
fot final decision Though the Act limits the 
life of this committee to ton j cars and tliough 
it i« aigucd that tiicrcby the University will 
“obtain expert financial guidance and avoid 
unnecessary and improper expenditure on 
schemes winch afterwards piove to bo 
failures,” the establishment of this committee 
is sinking a blow at the supremacy of the 
Senate There is no need for this safeguard, 
especially as tho Syndicate will consist, 
among others. of the Diioctor of PublicI iistnic- 
tion and four members nominated bv the 
Governor, who mav, if the Gov unor so desires, 
bo financial experts 

A0t<.N0MT OF THE U.MVlRsnr 

A spirit of disttU't in the Xcw University 
pervadesnot only the provision for tlie Fimaiico 
Committee but also clause li of the Act 
where it is said that tlie University “may 
mth the ptenous sanction of the Goicrnoi- 
Geneial-in-Council lecogniso examinations of 
other Universities or bodies .as suitable for 
admission to this University.” Tins clause 
takes aw.iy the autonomous character of the 
University, and may act prejudicially to tiie 
cause of learning and cultural unity. For 
example, a student of the Cairo Uiiiv ersity 
desirous of taking up a course in South 
Indian Sana Philosophy in tbia University 
might be denied admission here, beaiuse tho 
relations betw een the Governments of fniba and 
Egypt might not be cordial! Similarly with 
students of other ‘uaofBcial’ seats of learning, 
like tho Giirukula at Hardw.ar, National 
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University founded by ilabatinn Gandhi, and 
Yisvabliarati. 

Tee Fodndvji’s Extil^ohdin MtT Powers 
Whilo all honour is due to tlio founder 
Sir S. R. ilm. Annainalai Cliottiar^ for his 
giving tbo wherewithal of the New Uni- 
vei'sity and none would grudge him the 
Pro-Chancellorship of the University, power 
of nominating members to the Senate and the 
Syndicate and right to sit in tho Board for 
selection of teacliers and in tiio Finance 
Committee, it is not desirable tliat ho should 
be empowered, as is done m the Act, to call 
for papers from tho Vice-chancellor and 
demand re-consideration of subjects by Oio 
authorities. Equally undesirable is tlie power 
given to him to nominate a panel of three 
menforthe Vico-chancellorsliip. Sir Annainalai, 
every one knows, would never misuse his 
powers. But the same cannot bo said with 
certainty of lus descendants ; tho exorcise of 


such powers may cause ' friction in actual 
working. 

Co.VCLUSIO.'J 

A te.iching and residential University is a 
now experiment in South India, and on its 
success will depend tiio foundation of moro 
Universities of tlio typo, not only in tho 
Tamil Land but also in tho Andhra and 
Kerala countries. Great responsibility, 
therefore, devolves on those entrusted 
with its administration and specially tho 
teachers of tho Univei*sity, who should bo 
‘first-rato’ men and women. It is tho fervent 
prayer of all tliat tho now University may bo 
so adiiiiiiistered as to say, m tlio worils of 
tho hito Sir Asutosh Jlookerjee, “to their men 
of letters, ‘you must bo leadei-s of men’ as 
to their men of science, ‘you must bo men 
of affairs too’”, and be a standing monument 
to tho generosity and public spirit of Sir 
Anmamdai. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF LALA LAJPAT RAI 


Bt 5[AJ0R B. D. BASU, i.si.s, (Mclirnl) 


L ALA Lajpat R.u did notby birth belong to tho 
Punjab proper, that is, tho laud w.»tcrcd 
by tlio five rivers over which Slaliaraja 
Raiijit Singh ruled .and which was annexed 
by tlie “Scotch-laird of tlio Cock Pen” a 
dcc.idc after tho death of “tho great Lion of 
tlio Punjab.” Peihaps ho would not have 
coino to fame had tliero boon any college 
nc.'ircr Ids homo than Lahore. Tlio part of 
tho jirovinco from which he haded was nearer 
Delhi th.an Lahore. Up till 1877 there was 
a collogo in tho capital of tlio Jloghuls, which 
was claimed a.s his “.Uiiia ilater” by tho 
K.i->hniiri Pandit ilolian Lil, w!io attaiiUHl 
some notoriety for being a tool in tlio hands 
of McNaughten, Conolly .and other unscnipu- 
lous Europeans for porfonuiug tho diity 
work of Occidental diplomacy in Kabul m 
tlio oorly forties of tlio last ccolurr ; by 
Hit Sam.it All, noll-knotvu for liis work on 


mathematical work on “Jlaxima and Jliuinia.’* 
Ill the ye,y when Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
assume tho title of the “Empress of India” 
.and which event was celobnatod with irroat 
pomp at Delhi, that city witnc'isod tlie aboii- 
fron of its well-known college So the 
Proving of tho Punjab, as then constituted 
had only ono collego loft at T.ahoro at that 
timo for the higher education S s^verM 
million of Its inhabitants. several 

Lajp,at Rai, after passing his entranco 
S'rS So ^ Lahore \nd joined tho 
n, College e.arly in 1881. 

SiS 11 ^ I “clunl follower, of (Sir) 

UuntinHf’"'' ^‘Siu-li, who was 

uuntimly c.illcd Aaturo-i” by orthodox 
Mnss,alm,u.s ;-tlio SyeJ’s foitl. so,™ 
r^inRmco to that of tlio “Brahino S,imai” 
ot wliicli P,inilit Shiv N,ir,ain Agiiiholri, now 
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in India. Lala Lajpat Rai imitated bis stjdo of 
speech and- attained great success as an orator. 

The last time I saw Lala Lajpat Rai Uo 
told mo that every ' second man ho came 


across in tho Punjab was a spy in tlio pay 
of* the Government and ho narrated how 
through the o.tertions of a wolUcnowii' 
Punjab'i ho had boon deported. 


TRAVELS IN ITALY 


Br Dr. SUDIANDRA BOSE 
Lecturer in Political Science, Stale University of loiva 


A traveller in Italy stumbles constantly 
upon old tombs, crumbling ruins, and 
decayed relics of tho dead past Italy 
simply overflows with ancient history. And 
sometimes this ’ history brings to mind pain- 
ful memories of oppression, cruelly, and 
rovoUing debaucheries. In that beautiful 
island, Capri, where you go in mplures over 
the dclicato biicbvork and white marble 
mosaic in tiio palace of tho Emperor Tiberius, 
Capriates will toll you how Tiberius amused 
himself by hurimg the victims of his 
pleasure"* over the precipitous rock into tho 
sex Such liondisli cruelties 1 The stories 
of Caligula, Nero, Commodus and Elagabulus 
aro too w'cU-known to bo rcliearscil. Even 
in the Colo*<«eum. wlioro you aro impre!..scd by 
its vxstncKS and its massive construction, 
you arc tortured by tho thought that Romans 
h.ul thirty llious.uul Jews tom away from Ihoir 
homes in Jerusalem to build tho Colosseum 
in Romo and tliat tho very architect who 
de^igiKHl tiio cJiiico was slaughtered at Uiis 
plact'. Tho butcliorie» wliich went on in 
tlio Coln^^cum, century after century, it is 
di^tre*^■■5ing to recount Indeed, the term Roiiian 
lil'tory is to my mind almost intercliangcablu 
witii tyranny, murder, inii»eriaiism, and lust for 
Wood. I m.iy i )0 iiiUtakon ; but this is only n 
travGicr’.s tile. 

In n-ferring to tlic unhappy features of 
the Uom.m ci%iiiz.ition, one does not need 
to iidninuzo the contributions of Italy to 
Kurci\K .uv art, iireiuleeture, hterature, and 
jurispnidi nci-. This is not the place to 
divtu-ss liie Uinu.m law or Roman art. I am 
at Uns momuit nioro nitire^twl in livo 
imman tmiiiis tiiaii ui uutuiue tomes or in 
iiummati* iJ.j.ln ,r,irt. 

Ttio iiu^tni lUluns are au mterci>Ung 


people. They aro polite and couiteous to 
strangers wiliun thoir gates. On arriving at 
Florence one night, we could not find any 
coohes in tho station to carry our baggage. 
TVe were, to use aa American express ion^ 
“up against it". A Florontino, who was- 
with us in tho samo corapartmont, saw our 
predicament IIo helped to got out our lieavy 
suit exses, searched out n coolie, and diroctod 
him to take us to a motor car stand. "IVo 
appreciated this courtesy greatly. 

Educated Itiliaiis know French nud can 
speak broken English ; but usually they dO' 
not comlosocnd to speak oitlior. Tlioy are- 
too nationalistic to use a foreign tongue. If 
von know Italian, you will hml tliat your 
Italian fellow-passengers aro wdlling to enter 
into conversation with you and on leaving, 
they will inv.ariably wisii you pleasant jour- 
ney [tt/ion Viaffgio). This sort of eouitcsy 
i.s not confined to Italy alone. It is charac- 
teristic of all tlio civilized countries of Europe,, 
excluding England. I rec.all how on our 
way from Lucerne to Basel two nerni.an- 
speakiiig Swiss girls, who met us on the- 
train, pi-ettily took Ic.avo of us. Tiioy shook 
bauds witli us conlially, and kept on repeat- 
ing that wo might meet again (Auf 
widlerschn). 

Lot no ouo infer from this that Italians, 
are a race of angels. Very far from it tVo 
have h.ad our sliaro of Itilian imposture and’ 
tbuggety. IVo have been cliontcd, overcharged,, 
and jrfvcn short change more than once. 
It however, plo.xscJ my humour to see tliat 
"hen tlio ItiVians deal their victims a 
stab on the back, thej' do it most amiably 
and do it willi a bio.ad suii-liower smile. 
Indcdl. tlio Itili.'ULs o-an bo artistic even ia 
Uieir brigandage. 
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Tlio puiilo at I’ozzuoli Sol Farata, who 
lia<l sliown U-* o'cr the Little Ti-^uviu^, 
^kitl for a tip after wc liad paid him llie 
l^^t^crlbt■d tarifT. "Gno me a tip”, he 
implored, “and I will dnnk to your healtlL” 
Kilt the camase man who droic U-s from 
Tozzuoli Sol Farata to the railroad station 
ifa'i more romantic. After he wa^ paid the 
•stipulated fare, lie turned to my lady with a 
how and bet.'Ki'd for a lar^’o tip “so tlut I 
iiiav drink to your beautiful eyt-s signora" 

Tipping IS one of the degrading extortion- 
ate practices of Europe which all s«-lf- 
respecting men must rL.stnt ; but we had to 
submit to them just the same Tlic mosthra2*n 
instance of this kind occurred to u*. m Fans. 
'^Vo went to Thetiire MtduHhrrr, off the 
famous A'Ciinc dc I'Optnu and wen* o.iidiut- 
e-d to our Beats by an usher After we wen- 
waUtl. wo found the Usher standing hv witJi 
her hand strctchesl out. Asked what was 
Uie frouhlo, rIio wild she wanted "recom|«-i>se 
for the htmee.” 

"Wo haie already paid a high price for 
the tickets, ^Tow you speak of scnico Moii 
Dieu ! "tVhat service?” 

'Hie I-Vencli mademoiselle fle-w off tin- 
liandle. “Ah, the sen ice of showing your 
places", she remarked with the national 
shrug and grimace on the largest scale wc 
have our seen, 

Wishing to asoid an aiguinent. we put a 
coin 111 her hand. Htill she stood by, talking 
and gesticulating and begging for a larger 
tip. Then when a bigger amount was p.ud 
-she grabbed it (juickly, and sailed away with 
her nose in (ho air without cicii saying 
“thanks". I was. well, * dumbfounded. AVIien 
I meet people like this I am apt cry out 
with the witty Frenchman who icmaiktil : 
“I Ime all mankind except those I know 
personally.” 

All Jiidiaii is not a common sight m Italy. 
AVe Indians were frequently stared at and 
wo often licaid, “Guardi Indiani” (Look ! 
Indians). The Italians know htlle about 
India and apparently care less. In a widely 
circulating weekly m.agozino wo saw a front- 
luge short story, winch was supposed to bo 
a true portrayal of Indian lo'c. ITie story 
was gorgoou'ly cmhelliblicd by a large 
coloiiri'd picture in-which a Hindu widow, 
iicli and joung, was rtpreseiittsl as being 
biiinl on her hiisbandV funeral pyre . 

Tijf two cities which I enjoyed most m 
Italy were Xapics and Tenice Jly balcony 
at Naples overlooked tho bay, and I conld 


sec from there tJio crescent bc.ich and flit- 
sliimmcnng blue waters of the sea. At one 
hom of the hay is the black Ciisfcl dell'Oio 
(Egg Ctstlf. so named because of its oval 
Blijpc) and further back in the dreamy 
distance Is the A'csuiius languidly sending 
up Its giayish smoke. It is a charming 
scene aioiiml tiie bay which has so often 
liten paiiiti d and sung by artists and poets. 
Naples Is till city of smiling seas, blue 
skn-s. and shilling aUiL Valt c poi 

Man (S<e Niiohs and die) slims Up in an 
Italian pruveih the eiithiisuism of the Italians 
for Naples 

To me tiic mo«t entrancing expi-nence 
m Napl«-s was ti> walk it' streets and mingle 
with tile <Mwd It li.ts mit tlint nisli and 
lnirr>‘ m an Aniriican cfowd Ital- 

ians ale <ast-going . they take things slowly. 

Itals abound' m restaurants and 
Minishojis Yon can get there almost luij- 
tbiiig loll want to lat and dnnk, provided 
vou li.ur one tiling an ample jiurse. Ibilj*, 
liki- Frame, is a i>aradise for ipicurcs. JIaiiy 
of t>M- <»stly hotels and cafes nr-u no doubt 
maintained for iich fureigiicis, who liavo 
men- inonev than brains But judging by 
the fis qm iiey of straw-bound finschi bottles 
which tlic native Italians cany from nii- 
inervus wineshops, one feds tlint they are n 
very thirsty lot 

Tlie- main streets m every laigo town mo 
broad, clean, and a»phalt*paved. Tliey are 
ilankesl by be-auldul buildings with tlveir 
tiolconic-s and windows bedecked by boxes 
of gay How CIS There is a big playing 
fountxm in every square, and you are 
seldom out of tho sound of falling water. 
Tins is especially true of liome. It is a 
pleasuic to walk through tJio majestic streets 
and vast piazzas of Italy wlieio you can see 
Italian life at its gayest and best. 

Tlic alleys of the Italian towns, which 
arc tlio haunts of the i>oor, arc not so attrac- 
tivo. Tbero you find a dilleient viorld, full 
of foul odours, poultry, goats, vermin, and 
ragged natives eating macaroni and chceso 
with Oitir fingers. Ilcrc, too, coiiinitTco is 
dramatic and boisterous. Fniit vendors, 
fislicrmen, chestnutrroasters and pcdiUens 
of kiiickknacks cairy on a furious traflie. 
What botlirre-d mo most m dealing with tho 
traffickers IS in not knowing exactly what 
l»nco to offer for their waics Once a ped- 
dler demanded twelve lire for a picture book, 
which ho ultimately sold me for only five. 
Iho Ibilran fondness for shaq) bargaining is 
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extremely bafllmg to one accustomed to 
“one fixed iirico’* in the United States. 
Ne\crtbloss, I like the little Italian streets 
■with their many-balcon\cd walls. They arc 
pictmesque and team -with the motleyest 
life. 

The pedestrians in the boulevards are 
■well dressed. The Italian girls, noU^d for 
their hingorous black eyes and sensuous 
lips, have a flare for fine clothes. They 
are powdeicd and rouged, and near as shoit 
skirts a.s do Americair girls, ai\d smoke os 
coquoltislily as do tlio English or tho French. 
Yet the Italian girls aie not harms a very 
good luck, “if you blow what I mean.” Since 
tlio late War for Democracy, thcio aro two 
or three marriageable girls to 0 x 017 naeu 
in Italy. ^Tlio present Fascist government, 
anxious to have -women boar and rear loyal 
Fascists, has imposed a bachelor tax and 
is granting a' bonus to heads of families 
with many children. Even these mcasuies 
have not tended to enliven tho dull Italian 
.marriage nuu-Vot, and tho “bachelor” girls 
with all their pulchritude cun still bo des- 
cribed as “ladies in waiting.” 

If there is owe trait which is universally 
characteristic of tiio Italians, it is their lovo 
for music. I was impressed by the immciiso 
crowds which nightly throng the public 
squares to hear bands and orchestras, ilen 
hnng along their families and sit for hours 
li.stening to music. I had never seen <»uch 
a p.issinn for music anywhere else in tho 
W'orlil. 


It is customaiy to speak of Floicnco as 
“the f.mest city of tlio oartli." Its jwilaces, 
clunclas, aiul ait galleries which Iw^o been 
oiuiclKd by the works of Giotto. Ghiberti, 
Donaleilo, Jlichel Angelo, UolticclU, Aiidica 
dll S.utu, and Fra Angelico, disene all tlio 
piwise and admimtion winch 1‘Rve l>ecn 
laM-'hed upon them. Axisitor is aho tliriUed 
to rtc.di lliat licic. in thi.s “City ofFlowcrN” 
lie islrcadiiig the soil trod by Daiitc, Boccaccio, 
IMranli, Haioiinrola, and (laliJco. Floicnco 
a hnoly city. But to me, Venice, “Tlio 
Quctn of the Adratic”, is the most inchant- 
ing phice in Italy. Tho Cinircli of St Jlark, 
Grand Can.il. the lUalto Bridge, tho 
vhurcii of S.inU Maria della S.iIuto, the 
Hugos I'alato, juul tlio Bridge of Biglis 
cfimKtlng tiio l)og..*s Palace with tho 

l*olitir.d priM.iK and dungeons I i-lwU mnrtr 
in*',*, * always gl.ij I inbred Vuilce 

na» „1 iho \ canal, to intn.- 


duco iiie to au inelTaWo ilreninlaiivl. Tlj® 
little winding streets and tho innumerabio 
canals vvitli tiioir painted gondolas-rniiat a 
a witchery tliey weave ! I only wished to 
God tliat the ugly steamers, which now- 
serve as street cars, were all wrecked and 
sent to the bottom of tho sea. Tliey aro 
so hopelessly out of place in tlio picture. 
Yenico lias an incomparable magic all its 
OAMi. “From one end of the Grand Canal 
to the other,” says a liandbook. on Venice, 
“palaces, houses, public huildiugs and 
churches riso up out of the ivater, cveiy 
building having a history, legend or rom- 
ance attached to it, while in tho numerous 
museums for which Venice is notcA 
there are superb collections of masterpieces 
of tho best Italian painteis.” Venice is 
delightful. Some of tho most pleasant inoinonts 
of my life in Eui-opo had been there. If 
there IS a spot anywhere in the world, out- 
side tlio land of my birth, to wliich I can 
ini'itc my soul it is tlio immoitnl Vonico. 
Sometimes it is a question in my mind, 
the native Italians nppiQciato and enjoy 
their beauty spots as much as do tlio 
foreigners. Let mo give an instanco. Ono fino 
njotning while on our way to tlio Rialto, 
xfQ fell in with a Venetian woman. 

‘1 am tired of Venice,” said tho wrinkled 
up litile woman. “The canal water smells 
so bad 1” 

“Aren't you .1 Venetian ?” 

“I was born here, but I am suio of ono 
thing t I nin not going to let myself dio 
here.” 

“Why not?” 

“I want to die on firm land where iny 
hody will remain put in tho grave. AVIicn 
the water rises in tlio canal, tho body may 
bo washed .away in the sea. Wouldn’t that 
be dreadful 

The woman was visibly palo with fear, 
F>eii tho charms of Vcuico could not shako 
her free from tho thoughts of tlio ’ day oi 
Resurrection. Then slio rcm.'irked once more : 
Tlio stink of tlie can.al water is sometliiiig 
awful.’ And to suit her words to .action, 
she held her no-o with iier liiigeis. 

Italy imist ho reckoned iiiwong tho most 
liriest-riddeii suporslitious comitiies of Euroi»e. 
Proofs of this f.ict canio to my notice time 
and time .igaiii. in the CathodnU of San 
Jamiiiriu-, Xaple-s we were told that tlie blood 
of the ancient Saint Janunrius Is still pre- 
served ill a jar. Iliis blood, if ono con 
credit what one is told, performs a miracle : 
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it liquifies each year on tho twentieth 
of September. The XcApoUhins beliovo 
tliat when the blood of tlio S^nt melts 
It means prosperity and when it doe® not, 
it implies adiersit}’ for Naples. 

In St Sebastian Church, Rome, you are 
shown a marble , slab on wlucli Chn&t was 
supposed to have stood when lie met Peter 
ileemg from Rome. The deep prints of feet 
on the hard stone are actually beheAcd to 
be those of Christ ' AVhen I come across 
evidence of such a stupid Superstition, I 
cannot help thinking the words of the late 
William Archer • “Chiistianity is a leligton 
of ignorance and darkness ” 

At the Vatican there is an immense 
bronze statue of Saint Peter All Catholics 
entering the Vatican make it a point to kisi 
tlie toes of Peter because he claims to l)a%e 
tho keys of Heaven. Tlie result of this 
incessant kissing business has told disastrouNly 
on Peter’s toes, which are now all but worn out * 
As I stood near the statue, I saw an endless 
stream of women, children, and old-womanish 
old men stop before tho image of Peter 
and mumblo prayers. I noticed a baby being 
held up to suck tlie stub of Peter’s big toe 
Peter is the mos>t successful saint to my 
knowledge ; but, oh ! why punisli an inno- 
cent child to lick his toes ? Is there no 
law in Europe against ci-uelty to children ? 

Ninety-five per cent of the Italians regaid 
tho Roman Catholic church as divinely in- 
spired, and the Popo as their dirmcly author- 
ized teacher. The churcli imposes on the 
people’s ignorance a blanket authority which 
they dare not question. To challenge the church 
or the ‘lufalliblo” pontiff is to defy the will 
of God. Ills Holiness the Pope, who asserts 
to bo ih& successor of Peter, utlorms his 
worshippers that he has tiio power to send 
their souls to "tho burning pit,” and they do 
not sec that he has no more power to send 
them there than a mouse-coloured mule. 

Catholics hold that they have tho truth. 
So they hail e — upto a ccrhim point. But tho 
trutli cannot be the monopoly of any one 
sect. Tho. truth is too m.aie*tio aud too big 
for that Ignoring this fact, the Cathobc 
priests play upon primitive emotions and 
conscious Ignorance of their flock. 

While tho pnests rule by assumptions 
JIusaolmi, tho chief of Fascism, rules by 
secret societies. There is no freedom of 
speech and opinion iu Italy. If you do not 
bfce Hussolini. you mu't either keep your 
raoutli shut or get out of the country. There 


IS no possibility of an anti-Fascist to speak 
out his mind. Ho lues m au atmosphere of 
suspicion and silence. Nobody knows when 
OHO may bo arrested and thioivn iii j.uL 
Prisons are full to overflowing, iloreover, 
^lussolini has ostabbshed dreaded Sibcrias iii 
tlie 5Iediterraucan. There is intentional 
ignotaiice eier 3 ivJiere among Mu^sohin’s 
countrjmen The> are too afraid to find out 
the trutli, which is difficult and dangerous. 
The loiig-suffeimg people are thorouglily cowed 
down. Thomas Jeflersoii. tho author of tlic 
American Declaiation of Lidependence, was 
light wlien he said tllate^e^> pnest-ndden 
cijuntiy without tvception has lost its 

Signor Benito -Mus-olmi weare laurel 
loa'es round his head and takes Napoleonic 
attitude', and hi- adimier' liaie told mo that 
all i- supeilatuelj well witli Italy. That I 
doubt Beneath the appearance of prosperity 
there IS a great deal of sutiering, Aml^ it 
IS the workers who suffer most under “the 
new order” Some of the labounng men wo 
met told us that unemployment is widespread, 
that wages me low and are constantly uuder- 
goiDg further cuts ‘‘You must make thebe' 
sacniioes lor your eountrj',” tJiey hare been 
Warned, “and keep quiet” 

The Fascist regime i? one of repression. 
Censorship, ignorance, suspicion, and political 
abuses have made the people afraid even to 
think about liberty. Long before we landed 
in Italy, we had an instance of the moral 
cowardice which now prevails in Italy. 

In the Italian boat wo went from India to 
Italy, we had as one of the passengers. Dr. 
Zachanas, editor of tlio Catholic WeeUjj 
(Bombay). Dr. Zacharias had consented to gi\ e 
a tali' oa “Jndia To-day". The notices of the 
lecture were posted on the bulletin boards, 
aud all other arrangements completed. Then 
all hour before the meeting, the Captain who 
Was a Fascist sent word that no lecture 
would be permitted on board the ship which 
nmy be considered in any way political 

The Italian government is despotic, agg- 
ressive, imperialistic, and m^^lta^^tIC. Count 
Kej*serling in Ins new book, Kurooe, speaks 
of the Fascl^tl as being more primitive, more 
near ' to the savage tiian their predecessors, 
laberabsin, it seems to me, may be unsuited 
to tho Italian temperament ; but that does not 
muve the failure of liberalism in the rest of 
the world. Indeed, the world is begin- 
ning to realize what a menace F.osci't Italy is. 

The Italian situation bristles with dangers. 
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Yet tiicre has hueii in.uiy an ob^ceno tribute 
of applause to iliissoliui He may have 
iiiabtercd Ins i>lIoM-.oc)imtiynum, but economic 
3 oahtus are about to master him. Tho much 
aiheitNctl j.rosDority of It.dy is a padded 
hitei.'i, a morknig fiction. 3ly icspect does 


not go out to 11 Duce. TJic Italian currency 
but for American credits would pancake in 
\aluc. So long as Dictator Mussolini can 
obtain American financial support, ho is safe. 
Nevertlielcs,s, things cannot endure like this. 
Whero is Italy headed for ? 


ENGLAND TO CHOOSE 


By B. B. M. 


1. India is of the Indians. It is their 
country. They have the first and inalieuablo 
3 ight to fashion their future in the way they 
feel just and coiTcct England can guide 
but only by fnondly advice. Sho cannot 
either force her ideas or thwart tho Indian 
even \riieu the fonuer feels that tlio latter 
18 wrong in pursuing Ids own ideas. India 
has a right to muddlo and piofit even by 
failuie. What right has England to interfere ? 
As a friend an Eughsliniau can certainly bo 
listened to, but only Mhen tlio attitude is 
unniistakablo and tho heait beats tnie. 

2. Enghind and India must make up 
their niind as to wliat tlicir mutual relatioii- 
ship sliould be, Tho position should be 
clearly and unequivocally grasped. I, as an 
Indian, fully and sincerely believe that 
India s legitimate goal is a “Erce and In- 
depenaent India” in friendly alliance with 
Orcat Britain, if the latter agrees to such 
alliance. Both the countnes stand to gain 
immensely hy sucli combination Both of 
them btaiul to suffer by disruption. If 
hovieior, disruption eomcN England with 

ri„ 

mil it Kt.sl.u„l .„,a ].lua lu°„ 

■inj iiut tliK I'ulmoctioii by .i bitter ”1^*' 
"I'lnmu.nt liy cniiDiiki,.,, <. i‘ , 

"If Mr, It ir M I o , '"'■..lonB being 

"‘•rl .^ml Work lun! f ^‘“Kland to 

111 .illianre witb Grrat'nnr"' ^ b'nio India” 
nii»A lur Iniiu ii.M, ^ coinpro- 


SO .and not n make-beliove. It must be .1 
tenlatiTe stage— the future of which only tlio 
future can detenmne. It Indi.a can really 

sbo win only bo too glad to accept and 
cement the nositioii ; but the Empire so long 
K Motry” ■"■itliin and abroad^ 

bho is determined to scrap the lialtor. 

,„i t .“‘r, '“‘■s iiowliero 

and if fiieiidsliip IS to be tho go.iI, it must 

nm.r'h“'r'T of superiority 

must^ bo pidled down— if England fa to bo 

?nd n^^r dtotar prepared to sen-o 

ana not to dictate. It is certain tliat sensi- 

nmro iKTfnef’l'' 

Sov triiU in « '^ 1 - “ '■'‘“ru. It tlierebo 

theem Uon “‘o oultiiro, in 

I ihS. ll; ' “ political mid admiiiis- 

«», doiiioLrllSS '“ 01/0 Tliue aJid 
mid" 3'‘’m 1 “^ comradcjfbip mid equality 

I jealously guai-ded, vigorously 
tim authorities 

jury Theiv^?' prejudiced ami interested 

ssasgSi-si: 

psScstif? 

and sympatliv cm «n, i t 1 *?• t'*”” 

never. Is P’,h.i„„i . ' ^‘-dred mij threat* 
intellectual aiiV iiiornl 'Iw' ‘ '"■''‘i'”* Imr 
comprelictid tins ? ' o'olntioii as not to 

Tbo Englishman hardly realise., ll,e e.rteiit 
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of bittemc->s that exists today against him 
and which i> growing by leaps and bounds. 
Lft the Englishman o^t^ht•.^r any Tandom 
group of elderly, or niiddle-agnl or young 
people anywhere. It is a misuse to suppose 
that tlio attitude is confined to a ramonty 
of literate cl.LS:>es. Even if it wero so, it 
would bo dangerous enough, for, tbo literate 
classes wero expected to be tlio firmest link-* m 
Indo-Bntish connection tVliat will result when 
literacy spreads ? I would w kIi tbo English- 
men to manage to overhear the talks of 
their servants, the talks of any group of 
common pe-oplo in the village when the 
Government or the Eugiishnian i'> the subject 
matter of t'lio conversation ffas Bhr«fni*i no 
lesson to teach ? Is oven the IViSidency 
College incident without its signilicanc*' t 
Is the Englishman sure that In* living m 
an atmosphere of friendship and goodwill''' 
If more direct demonstration and maOu-mati- 
cal accuracy bo dc'^ircd, let an Kngiisliman 
and an Indian stand as canditat/'S for eIi*ction 
by the people for the lieadship of a District or 
for once let the Governorship of Uengal Ik- 
thrown open toeloction and let tfio be->t English- 
man stand os a rival aindidato to an Indian on 
adult sufTrago or universal suITrago. DitUr- 
nt-ss when it grows hardly contents itself 
with an attitude of passivity. It Mcks ex- 
pression in dcc-ds. Any pretext, any oppor- 
tunity brings the issuo to a Itoad 'fhe 
ground is being prepared by tho dispciato 
strain of modern life and by tlio tllect of 
modern economic forces. Is tho policy of 
dnft moral or cv tn prudent ? llic administra- 
tion is powerless. Tho sine quo tton of 
eflicient administration must bo knowledge 
and loro. The Enghsliman has neither tJio 
one nor tho otlier and tlio Indians know it 
The Indian is thorougiily convinced today — 
and every Indian can cito numerous instniic« 
of one’s personal evptrienco in support of his 
conviction— that an Englishman is an out 
and cut anti-Indian — the intensity of antijialhy 
varying in degree witli individuals. There 
may be esc-e-ptions but exceptions do not 
count 


4. India is too self-conscious to be 
liood-winkcd, too anxious for serving llie b^t 
interests of her people to bo put on by 
pl.ititudes and make-believes, sho has got too 
great a faith in Jier destiny now to bo ^ 
pressed. It is for England to mako up her 
mind. Would she assist bittonnws to bo 
aggravated till she develops India to Iw Iict 
greatest enemy in tho East or would she 


4lIon' India to look to her as her greatest fuend 
Jn tho world '( 

Tlio choice is England's. India h.is made 
tier choice*. Slio must bo free — aid'd by 
England if sho will but inspite of England 
>f she will not. It is England wJiich is 
bn trial — on her statosinoii rests tlio decision 
Hiucli will determine tho future of Etigl.and 
bo le-ss or possibly much more than that 
bf India 

5 India realises her dillicultics— dilBcul- 
tics not all of her own creation nor inlieront iii 
her constitution .Vn accident and an un- 
b.itural politie.il caticlysm have worked havoc 
inlur evolution \riiat should have been 
left to In; dt-tcrniiiu-d by a free play of 
■uture has been jibbed That freedom has 
Imh n cnblN <1, <,il)ini-rl, twi-ted, st'iilisid ’ku 4 
tijirootid The adiniiiistratioii, the civih'<itiuu 
•liid tli< p<<htir.il form tliiu't on Inr inouglit 
•n not fulhlni'-nt but distruftmn. Jargdj jf 
Hot wliollv 'Di'-y jnit tlic iiMii iii a stato 
‘If (NiiKtual inaction and snboidination They 
dwarful bis stature They robbed him of 
his si-lf.|Y«:pi'ct They converted .i nation 
ho,iry with civilisation to a race of inand 
lioys i)no of tlio boost temples of God has 
Wn desecrated India today lies dissected 
ruthlessly .md long denied a free play of litr 
halural powers Her powers tvs a result aie 
Almost paralysed It is true that forces aro 
At work to rouse litr for a long and stiouuous 
'-tnigglc— tho current of these forces is 
running deep and swift But a bloody 
‘‘Irugglc may bo too oxhaustiiig for her and 
She can iH spare tiiat blood -Sho would bo 
■'’^cU-adv isod to have the helping hand of a 
friend. Sho must, however, bo asstued that 
•t IS a friend’s hand. Sho w.ts clicatcd long 
Sho IS naturally extremely suspicious India 
has seen too much of ono expression of the 
Englishman’s character to Jiopo that ho might 
lUvo anoUier and a truer ono It is .igaui 
fbr Engbiad to provu it — to undo tho iiiis- 
chitf Gi,it tho Englishman has done in India 
But England must thoioughly se.irch her 
Own heart .\ud reassure lieiself that she 
Comes as a watchful friend to sco India m 
btir icsurrcction and to oiler tho odeniigs of 
a fneiid. If sho feels that she is not strong 
enough for that — if she dreads that tho venom 
of impcnalism lios too deep to bo avoided — 
it is better for her, more nioial and more 
prudent, that sho completely withdiaws lioi- 
self. Indus IS jirop.irod for chaos and -marcliy, . 
for oven ciiaos and anarchy moan life ; and ' 
tills order, this peace is scpulchml silence 
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T,0t aealh-lilo but cortain death. If aho l.aa d«,m;es 

to chooaeonly hchvccu tlic too alio Mill .any tliiiiK but the lltei eab, « 


.plionso the former. deternuneil Great Uritiiii’s Imliaii policy, 

(} Lastiv, England will bo ^ cry much while the ethics. of human conduct w.v. huil 
TnUtakoii in the inescnt circumstances to down by tho int>ent Sccrctaiy ol btate lor 
tm^t to doles. Doles do not impre^'.. They India in his Rectorial speech, rhoniotijo 
do not elo%ato; they do not inspire. They of self-intore'.t was, is, and must alnays bo 

do not inspho that emotion for an ideal, that the mam spring of iiuman action. >o\\ tms 
enthusiasm for a fnllcr life which is essential is the psychology of tho po«ei-s tlmt bo wliicli 
to stir up tbc bo't in man and the best must controls India’s destiny. Turn to India and so 
be stirred up if the situation 


to be pa\ed. 
■\Vliat is needed is a juat recognition of her 
just right Doles will end in wnanglmgs,. 
They will emblttei— they will intensify and 
not pacify the anti-Biitish feelings. Tr>' doles 
—it will bo one of the surest ways to make 
a bitter India. 

Sophistry and insincerity not merely are 


the elfcct,— tlic lowest percentage of literacy m 
the world, the highest ilcath-rato, tho poorest 
country yet of one of tlio largest natninl 
resources— call them the etTects of cllicieiicy 
and altruism, but tho world will judge ! 

Kow, what is tho ivniedy ? India 
opposed by England will tliid lier task 
difficult India unaided by Enghmd will lind 


■not good as principles but they are not good progress slow. England without India will 
€\en as policies. They deceive none but find her work in India almost impossible— 
those w’bo resort to them. India is of the and outsido India her position reduced. 

• ■ • • India and England together will make 


Indians— it is their country. It is for them 
to deterraino her evolution in any way they 
choose. Ko cant, no talks can alter the situa- 
tion. Tho man or the nation who attempts 
to cheat the reality of this tiuth cheats itself 
or himself and will me. and rue bitterly, 
the attempt. To disarm a race and shut 
up every chance of acquiring any experience 
and then to call it incapable of self-defence 
is cowardice. To shut out tho cliildren of 
the soil from cverj* but the most subordinate 
position in the administi-ation of the country 
and then say that they haie developed no 
capacity for administration is dishonesty. 

To shut up a pel son who loics Ins country 
and call upon individuals to lo^o the King 
is stupidity. To deny rcsponsibibty and then 
to call people iiresponsiblo is mcannes.s To 
adopt every device that dev elopes Coin- 
nmiialisin and Paiochialisin and sth-s np tlie it if Enghmd 
woi-st p.issions of mdividuals and of groups .and vvants by the s 
then to assume an nttitudo of injuied 
innocence disappointed at the lack of 
solklaiitv is worse tlian ifachiavcllisin. Tiicse 
are not tho ways of fiiondslnp or of love. 

Tliey .no not tlic methods of justice and 
f.iir play. Enghand must have to be sincerely 
.it grips with tnith. AVould she dare ? Let 
her choo»e. 

7 . “India must bo bled”, so spoke a 
whilom Vicmicr of Great Britain. “To make 
promise, to Uie c.ir and bre.iV them to tlie 
heart" was what an E\-Yiccrov found to 
in'i? England towards 

Skit, »' «'?.ait.-i. 


Iriinknc.ss for which ho 


piogiesss that will astonish humanity. 

Could India foi'get tho past iu tho idoalivin 
of tlio futuie ? it is a clmlleiigo to her 
age-long teachings for tolerance to let bygones 
bo bygones. Would Imh.i accept tho challenge? 
Pos^ll>ly she w onld 

Could Engl.md foigot her past, break 
througli tins mtolcmiile mnvsmn of noxious 
oxlulations of tlio poiitician'Mbre.itli ami imiko 
a stirring surrondor to liov best ideals ? It 
is .1 challongo to her courage, her cnltuio 
and to her righteousness. 'Would Engl.md 
dale to .iceept it ? It is for her to decide. 
Slie could luwo a friend or a foe, love or 
hatred, sincoio goodwill or uiiondmg bitter- 
ness for tho more asking. The clioico is 
England’s. Let lioi clioose. 

Thi^Domimon is certainly lost. Regain 
•f 1 it if sho 

ord Let her lomcmbor her 

own poet, 

f.ato k tfie same tod.ay 
ihat it wjw m dio days cone-hy, 

AsKunbt .1 1 wronK and injnstico done 
la set; 

iw Hio Goil who iviKiiod m Ikbylon 
If. tho God who is icigning jot 

J/ to bo in abuiiJanco it 

must 1)0 loi 0 and not hatred. Kiudnoss 
to tmtl, aro .as siiro 
M n “ ‘nidonoss, injustice and 

lidscliood MiU ensure the other. It is not 
whether a luuedom of E.aitli is to bo 
achoMirf for a Ivinsdom of Heaven tllat 
England is being e,dlcd mion to decide. It 
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is ‘between a kiugJom of hell, full of hatred, 
"bittei lies'., injustice, unfairness, sophistrye and 
falsehood and a fairer kingdom of good- 
■will and friendship, of imitual well-being and 
of equal justice, of frankness and of truth 
that she is required to make a choice 


"Would sho dare to toll tlio tempter, “Get 
thee behind me. Satan” or would sho welcome 
his liand ? It is a decision that will 
detemimo England's fate and India’s future. 
The choice is prb-cniineotly England's to-day. 
Let her choose 


THE GAKDEN CREEPER 

By SA3IYUKTA DEYI 


( 12 ) 

r T was Sunday. In the afternoon, while 
everybody else was resting, Jyoti and 
^lukti sat on two packing bo-ves in the 
kitchen rerandah, tasting homo-made 
preserves and talking away for all they wore 
•worth. The sun shono hot on the rest of 
the verandah ; only in tlus comer, by the 
side of a gunny screen, was there a bit of 
shade. Even here the heat was intolerable 
For ‘reasons known only to themsehes, tbe 
two friends liad chosen this place to gossip 
in. leaving all the cool, secluded rooms of 
the house, whore electric fans would )i.avc 
kept the lieat out. 

3Iukti carried an exercise book, full of 
■corrections m red ink and a Rowe’s Hints 
She kept one finger inserted in the book, 
to m.Trk a ce’rt.'iln place. Their tongues were 
busy, tasting the piesor^'os and pickles, and 
talking. 

In childhood these two had been great 
friend>. But now that .they had grown up 
and Jlukti bad been away so long in the 
boarding school, they had become a bit 
estranged. Tliey liad seen i eiy little of each 
other all these years. Jyoti went to see her 
sometimes, but there was i cry little oppor- 
tunity for long talks. But now Mukti had 
become quite free. So to-day she satf talking 
on and on. as if to make up for lost time. 
Tliey stood on no ceremony with each other, 
having been almost brought up togetlior. 

JIukti had finished her Test Evaniination. 
about two weeks ago. and tlie results were 
not out yet. So sho felt quite at ease and 
not at all anxious about her studies. 
Shneswar liad told her not to drop her studies 
altogether, and. as a mark of filial obedience, 
jiukti went about canyurg a book all the 


time, though she seldom opened it. Her 
giandmotlici had sent lier to gne some 
pnNcnos to J\oti and llukti had sat down 
to make good use of the opportunity. 

T sav.” said Ifukti. "don’t your professors 
ever a^k you any questions ? Ours poster 
us to death " 

“Ask questions, indeed said Jyoti, 
with a supenor air 'They would never dare. 
Wo aU look bio wise for it.” 

Mukti struct at his hand with her book 
“Oh indeotl?” sho said “So you aie out, 
fishing for comphiuonts again ? how- 
ever long you try you won’t succeed, • T 
won’t tell you what the girls said that day 
in the Botanical Gardens 'Why don’t-you 
talk about your college ? Who stands first 
in vour class ?” 

Jyoti bi ought Ills lips close to Mukti 's 
car and whispered, “Don’t you know' ? That 
perfect Adonis, your ideal young man Dhiren. 
But 1 am sorry to say, there ai’e only four 
subjects m which ho is interested, via, 
Chemistiy. Phjsics. Cycling and Boxing. 
Then Uicce are Night Schools for working- 
men to claim his spare attention. He is 
nuking but a savage, that chap. He should 
Jiave been bom a centurj’ ago." 

“But I don’t think he is wrong at all,” 
said Jlukti. “Do you mean to say, that m 
order to be modem, one should quoto Ibsen 
and MacteiLnck all the time and gaze at the 
stars, instead of towards good old mother 
estftb ^ 

“Oh. I am sorry,” said Jyoti, I didn’t 
know your views about him. Friday happens 
to bo your birthdaj', does not it ? "Wliy 
don’t you imito jour hero .aini get bettor 
acquamted ?” 

“Don't be silly," scolded 'Mukti. “Why 
should I invite a person, I don’t know at 
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all ? H you want to treat hiiu, do it at 
some hotel.” 

Ruktt’s frr.mdmuther had been busy 
scnipiui; cocoaimts in the kitchen, all tlieso 
^^hllo. From that place sho could easily 
ovcrliear tho edifyin? convei'satiou of her 
grand-daushter and jyoti. She did not like 
it mucli. Tho sirl was grown up and should 
not be allowed to uiK so freely with Uiat 
boy. But she did not want another quarrel 
with her son. So she had decided to bo 
more diplomatic this time. Sinco tho boy 
had settled hero for good, she did not want 
to rake up that old coutontiou ag.nn. Tho 
old hearer Krishna had left long ago. None 
of the old servants, who know about Jyoti's 
advent here and his poor parentage, happened 
to bo working in the houso still. So 

tho boy could bo ca.sily passed oil as 

some distant relative or something liko 
that Ho looked a gentleman all right 
though ho might not bo a high*casto 
Brahmin. But that was of no account 


wanted to put a stop to their convorsatioir, 
so ag.uii sho intemiptcd witli, “But you liavo- 
got to know, tio and find him. I want 
him oil importint business.” 

So Jfukti had to get up , reluctantly and 
go in search of her lather. Joyti picked up 
her exorcise book and depaited for his own 
room. 

Shiveswar Mas unearthed at last froini 
amidst a pile of books and papers, and hc- 
accompamod Jliikti to his inotlier. Hulcti 
went and stood leaning against her gnind- 
mother's shoulder liko a little girl. As SJih'e- 
swar took his se.it his mother patted kfukti’s- 
hair, saying, “Look at tho child. Slio 

shooting up liko a young tree. Slio is 

actually as t.ill as I am.” 

Shii'cswar smiled, “At si.’ctecu you too- 
must h.ivc been quite as tall,” lie said. 

“My caso ivas diirorcnt” his motlicr said. 
“It would not have mattered if I liad boon as^ 
till as a maypole. But your daughter is. 
uumarriiHl.” 


as nobody was going to tako him for 
a son-in-law. ilokshada Devi had given it 
out to her froinds that Jyoti was tho orphan 
sou of a poor relation. As Sluvesw.ir was 
a very kind man, ho had practically adopted • 
tho boy. She herself kept lier distuico care- 
fully, but her old antagonism and aversion 
had vanished. So Jyoti felt much moro at 
homo now. 

Tlie mention of llukti’s birthday suddenly 
made the old lady very much conscious tliat 
llnkti Was no longer a child. Why, sho 
must be quite sixteen. 'Bless her, it seemed 
only the othcf day that her mother left her a 
wailing infant and closed her eyes for ever. 
Since then, Mukti had grovvn up iu her 
grandmother’s arms. But she must bo given 
in raarriago now. Her father p.aid no atten- 
tion whatever to family aftairs. But ho must 
bo made to do so. 

“Where is your fatlier, Mukti ?” .isked 
tho old lady, suddenly appearing ou tlio 
verandah. 

^lukti was busy quarrelling with JyoU. 
Jyoti was trj-ing to prove that JIukti was 
rc.ally very o.igor to invite Bliiicn to her 
birtliday p.irty, and sho was indignantly 
denying tins .allegation. Her grandmother’s 
question did not find a ready listener. “I 
dont know,” said she, and went on 
to JvoU. 

. Moksh,iJa knew very well that Mukti did 
know .vnd was not at all anxious to know 
her father was just tliou. But sho 


.iiuKu laugiicu aim ran to nor lattior. IL> 
embnveed her with one hand and said, “Still, 
sho cannot remain a dwarf f r that roasoiu 
At sixteen a girl slioiild look sixteen, whether 
mamed or unmarned.” 

“Don’t talk nonsoiiso,” said his mother 
o.\asi)omted. A girl should not bo allowed, 
to reach tho age of si.xtcen, uumamed.” 

Well, mother,” said Shiveswar, “since sho- 
W.13 boro sixtoen years ago, sho must bo six- 
toeii, whcUicr wo allow it or not. But what 
did jou w,uit me for ?” * 

over tlieso tlungs,” said 
about 

Mukti s mamago. Sho is getting too old. - 
avo one ot too bride,;rooi]is in mind 
if-'" you 

b.‘^^od tbo JL A. Tlioy -iro 

some tunof Yf you'^jdn’t ^°nn ’r'' ‘11“"' 

Ho is nlior ‘“''•■'I Z.amindar. 

Ho is quite mndei-n"T’ . '-o^y bandsonic. 

and ran aw.ay Mukti wondered 

^ Mokshada felt yoty little oonfldcnco iu. 
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Mulcti hirncd a'\ay witli tho tiowofs. Ihit 
bearing footsteps bcliind her, ^lulvti thought 
lio liad coino buck to say something aficsh. 

She felt sure it ^vas none of lier friends 
because they would ne^er dream of coming 
in so silently The room would have 
resounded with lauglitcr and tlio sound of 
talking by this tune. So, feeling smo that 
it was Jyoti, she turned round with bantenug 
words on her lips. But instead of Jyoti, 
she louiul Dhircn. , , , 

^fukti blushed scarlet They had been 
talkiug too much about Hliircn tliesc fcw 
days, and Jyoti liad made many insmualioiis. 

And perhaps grandmother, too, had been 
talking about this very Dhiren that day, 
when she discussed llukti’s mamage witli 
Shiveswar. 

Anyway, it would never do to run away 
like a silly school girl, uow that she stood 
face to face with him. So witli tho best 
Brace, she could, llukti advanced to welcome 
him. Dhiren had noticed her previous 
discomfiture and wondered what liad caused 
it JIukti was not an orthodox Hindu 
damsel who fainted at the sight of outsiders. 
She was surely quite accustomed to meet 
and talk witli men who were not related 
to her. So what made her blusii? And 
how pretty she looked, thought Dhircn. 

He was not at all accustomed to the 
society of ladies, as his friend Jyoti was. 
His books were his only friends. So lie 
felt very avr^vard, being thrown before this 
young lady. And he too bluslied, if a young 
man could blusb. 

But he had to say something, to explain 
his evidently unexpected picsence. So he 
took nut a letter from liis pocket, and 
said, “I have come to seo grandmother, slic 
has invited me to tea tins evening.” 

!Mukti was surprised. Tins was a now 
move on the part of her g\pndmother. 
ITowc\er, she iielcomed the guest, saying, 
“It’s very kind of you to come. Grandmother 
is in her room, let’s go there.” 

llukti ad\anced and Dlnron followed her 
meekly. He ■was feeling even more awk- 
ward than before, and fen'ontly praying for 
the appearance of Jyoti. Ho did not know 
what to say to this charming giil. Sho must 
be thinking him an awful ass. 

But ho never knew wliat sho thought of 
Vim and in a minute they stood before 
JioVsbada’s room. Tlio old lady was busy 
nYang^ing tho sweets and fruits on different 
plaUs and the sound of footsteps and tho 


fragniiico of flowers fJV' , 


iiindo her aware tliat Mukti wjls coming. 


thought thu girl wa.s alone and .so spoke out 
her thoughts aloud. “Hallo, brido , she/;.V' 
claimed jestingly, “Ha\o your gue^^s am'cu. 

1 ha\o wiitteu to tho bridegroom— 

Mukti felt hot all o\or with cmbarasonieni. 
Sho tindcrstood that her gruudmotlier "iw 
umwure of Dhircu's presence. So slio intci- 
rupted her from tlio outside, e.xclaiinnig, 
“Grandma, here is some one to see you.’ 

Tho old lady canio out and, seeing Dhiveii, 
cried out witli pleasure, “Como in, my dear 
boy, come in. You are no outsider. AVliy 
do you feed so shy? To-day happens to bo 
Mukti’s birthday. So we ha\c invited a few 
friends to cedchrato it” 

As Dliiiou did not know Jlukti at all, ho- 
diJ not SCO why ho sliould bo invited to her 
birtliday party. He wondered, too, wlio tlio 
bridegroom, of whom Jlokbhada was talking* 
could be. He sat down in tho seat, indicated 
by Mokshada, and bcgiui to answer jier 
questions. Mukti mu to inform Jyoti. ‘Go 
and SCO, your Dliircn lias come.” 

Jyoti looked up, surprised, “Who invited 
him?” ho asked. “You, I suppose ?” 

“What a clever boy you arc,” said 
Mukti laughing, “Who else could it bo? Don't 
you know that I am a gicat admirer of 
lus?” 

(13) 

It was tho end of February, but tlio heat 
was .already intense, ilukti sat in lier room, 
abusing the weather to her iicart’s content. 
All the doors and windows were closed and 
an eletric fan whirled over her head. But 
shll sho felt very liot. Tho temperature outside 
was nothing compared to that of lier temper 
and this made her still more impatient. 

The reason was not far to seek. Tliis 
morning as Jyoti was going to his college* 
Mukti had asked liim to come back a bit 
early. On being asked tlio reason, sho had 
said Biat sho wanted to go to tlie cinema and 
had .already asked her fatlier to lend her lus 
car for tho evening. 

But tho ungaDant boor had positiiely 
refused.^ Don’t pester me all tho time,” lie 
cned. Do you think I have nothing else to 
do, except danco attendance on you? I liave 
got another engagement” 

UlukU walked out in ofleuded dignity. How 
dared he speak like that ? Since Mukti 
came home, Jyoti had taken her out iii tho 
evening barely four times. Of those, too. 
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t«ico ho had dono. so yf his own accord. 
Xot ofilj' had not dfukti a'k'd hhn but she 
had i)o-,itively rcfu-^f-d to go at hrst and J>oti 
had to coax htr ,i good deal. And now he 
daixd to acctiao hor ! As it MuVti could 
not do without his company. jIo^t of the 
days of her lifo had hten jia^std wiUiout 
that comp.iiuon>hii), so shu could alloid to 
do without It for tlio rest of her da)-» She 
was not a weaL-ramded silly girl, and she 
was abo>e a'kjng favours from dn>body. 
Jyoti, on the otlier hand, was always thru-t- 
ing his company on her. 

All the-e thought- helped to harden 
^lukti’s heart as she entered her bi'dronni 
But as she sat down with a liool., ttan 
filled her eyes again. 

Though this family did not hoa-t of manj 
members, still it took a vcr>* long time to 
finish the breakfa-t Everj'ono ate when he 
or she pleased. Jyoti bad to attend college 
80 hp breakfasted at nine. The ncc and 
curries would como to him fresli from Uio 
OTcn, burning hot JIo managed to sw,iilow 
them with tlio aid of water and depart 
Shiveswar breakfasted so late that the meal 
might ha>p been called his dinner. Mokshad.a 
being a widow, took Iier one meal as late 
ns possible. As for llukti. she altta)s tntd 
to do without breakfast, but alwa>a had to 
swallow it and a quantity of scolding iKsidcs 

So when Mukti heard footsteps outside, 
sho knew that her grandmother was coming 
to ask about that detested nieaL Sbo wiped 
her eyes and began to study hard. 

As Hokshada entered, 3Iukti cned out 
sharply, “Cannot you rest without distubr- 
ing ray studies 

“If I don't disturb you,” lier grandmoUicr 
said with a laugh, “You will stano to death 
within a week.” 

Mukti began to weep to tho nmazimcnt 
of btr grandmother. “You all come and 
disturb my studies”, she sobbed, “and fatJicr 
comes amt scolds mo for being inallcntire. 
Go away. I won’t take any breakfast” 

“kV'iiat a cry-baby you are,” said her 
grandmother. "What did I say, that you go 
on like this? I wonder how you liscd ui 
a boaiding house so Jong.” 

Slie coaxed down ..Mukti somehow. But 
esen after breakfast, llcr temper showed no 
sign of. calming down. She took down all 
her books from tlio slielves and scattered 
them all around her. Siio went on dianging 
one book for another every five minutes and 
seemed wholly immersed in her studies. 
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At short intcnals -ho would get up and 
iwer through the shuftci-s down on tlio road 
Ih;1ow'. Tho sun still glared angiily in tlio 
iiouiciis. She waited imp.atiently for the 
c\eniQg 

Eicniiig c.amo in duo time and 3Iukti 
got up and oiwntd her windows wide. A 
cool southing lircczo blew in. Slio ‘ ‘•food 
enjoying it bj tho side of the window. 

Hie Oriva gardener came out, after enjoy- 
ing his intddav sleep Ho tied his towel 
tightly round In- w.ai-t ami taking up the 
watenng can began to water the plant-. 
Mukli know finm tin- that it must bo quite 
four o'chick, otlictwj-e tin* Ori>a would not 
Iwe iniiv«-l an inch out of in- room 

Sudd«nlv .1 tinkling simnd smote her cais. 
Hukti tnni'd -harjih towards tlio gate. Ye-, 
there lit wa- llu great Jjotinnoy Hoy was 
cfrtuing III Mukti nioied away quickly, cl-e 
the lain foul would think that bho had hccii 
sbndiiig thtre waiting for a ghnipsO of him. 
Surely, )oung men wore tho vamtst and at 
the same time tlie silliost creatures on earth. 

J)oti camid in Ins cycle and put it m 
lU place. Tlien ho sprang up the stairs iii a 
rnmub. and throwing down ids books, rushed 
to Mukti’s room 

But tho door was inhospitably clo-cd. 
H«‘ rapped on it sharply, crying out, “JIukti, 
get Kady quick. I liaio told tho driver to 
git tho car I will bo leady witliia fiso 
minutes. Since it takes you two liouis to 
dress up, why don’t you begin in time ?” 

An ominous sdcnco greeted him. Ho 
waited for a minute or two, then called 
again, “I »*ay, Jlukti 

A very calm and screno i ofee, from iritbin, 
n-skod. “Do you want anything ?" 

“That’s good,” he cried ni anger. “Didn't 
you say, you wanted to go for a drive ?” 

'fjie door opened and out came Jfukti. 
with a book in her hand. “But it was not 
setUed, was it ? Father has gone out long 
ago. Who 13 to take me now ?” 

Jyoti had come cycling m tlus fiuioiis 
licat, and Jus temper, too had got rather JioL 
“Tlicn. if you wanted to go with your fathei,” 
lio said nii^aly, “you need not have giveu 
mo so much trouble. I came all tins way, 
in tills blistciing sun Guls don’t kuow how 
to keep Oicir words." 

idukh lost control of her temper complete- 
ly. She thicw away the book and caught 
hold of the door in her excitement “And 
you nro very good, you men,” she cried. “You 
know how to keep your words. How daie 
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you s.0% 1 trouble ? 'When 1 

AN cut to you in liio moniiii'', tVul not you 
refu^'O positiAcly In go out in tlie u\o'ning? 
"Wlio aslvi'il you to ooinc ? 1 am not going 
out <1o oN\av ■' 

The (looi Nvav shut with si furious Uuig. 
0‘nti felt too angry to speak, and went olf 
to lus loom 

The Min began to look like a lingo disc 
of file and at last sot m a sea of shimmering 
blue Jfukti sat m her room with her hack 
to tlio door. She anus beginning to feel 
ashamed of hei’self. Poor Jyoti had como as 
soon as he could in this boat, and sho had 
treated him so roughly. It a\ as very liearOess 
of her. But Jyoti had started all this trouble. 
Ho need not have been so rudo in tlie morn- 
ing. She felt tempted, in the intensity of 
her repentance, to go and call Jyoti, and then 
offended dignity Avould como and stand in 
the Avay. Since the fault Avas Jyoti’s, ho 
ought to come first 

Fate A\as kmd and Mukti had her aausIi. 
JIukti had left the door open aiid Jyoti camo 
in Avith silent footsteps. He took her by tlio 
shouldei'8 and shook her playfully. *No\v 
get up, Hiss Spitfire," he cried. “It is very 


Ink-, as it is, l!ut uo bliail 1)0 ill timo 
the 6-AO shoAv.” , . 

JIukti was leady enough to caiutumit, 
still she madu a last sliow of rcMsti 
“You need not make so great a sacriiico 
me,” she said, “do nnd mind your o"*? 
business. You may rest a.ssured, that I 
trouble you for a single moment again." 

The AAOfils Aiore dignifietl no doubt 
tbo tears in tlio eyes of live fair speaker 
the pretty pout of her red lips, imph»r^d 
their dignity soiiieliow. 

Jyoti camo in trout and lield up her mco 
with both liauds. “Come ou, theic’s a dear, 
lie said. “I admit that the fault i.s jiunc. 
Put ou that deep blue sari, you Avoro the 
other day. Some of my classmates uro 
going to the show to-day. I AMUit to ehow 
them that a modem educated girl can mso 
bo very pretty." 

Mukti had to get up noAv, tlio temptation 
being mcsistibie. Slio opened her AvarJroue 
m searcli of the sari in question. JyoU 
Avent out AA-itli a smile of success oU bis 
lips. 


(To be ConiimicdJ 


OLD COINS AND HOW THEY HELP HISTORY 

By N. K. BIU'ITASALI 


B AB'I’ER Avas tlio order of the good old 
days. JTou have a number of kmc and 
I have a quantity of paddy. I want a cow 
and you .iro in A\'ant of paddy. Wo both 
agree to resort to a simple plan. A quantity 
of paddy is considered to be cquhalent to 
.1 cow. I take your coav and lot yon have 
the quantity of paddy. The trans.iction is 
settled to our mutual satisfaction. 


Tliis good old rule and simple plan 
could not how CA or, last long. Man began to 
progre'^s in civilisation. Society formed 
and states .a^o^c. Coinmerco spread and 
pAorstepped the limits of village tnmsactions.' 
rhings began to ho oxcliangcd, Avhich groAV 
at a distance from tho common medium of 
“Auiange. Tlio precious metals, by thew 
tlioir property of resisting 


fanti 


and 


coiTOsion and aa ear and tear came in handy, 
and thus move tlic system of coinage. 


in me Dogmmiig, m india, coinage appears 
entiiely to have been tho concern of niofchant 
guilds. riiese guilds issued flat bits of 
viher more often rectangular than round 
ot the averago Aveight of 32 rntis or 50 grains 
and shimped Avith various symbols liKo tho 
sun, tlio moon, a tree, an animal, a stuvff^ etc. 
these pass^ as cuiTencies throughout tlio 
Iciiglh aiKi bi-raUtI, of India. A nuiiibcr of 
lliciu ba.o been found in l!cnB,al Tbero 
are some sampies of tbeso coins iil llio 
DacM inuiDUin. t\vo of wiiicli weio found in 
the Burdwan district 


These 

India 


coins remained tlic currency of 
for many centuries and thej’ 
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sively in India — and tiut, al>o, in 

moatTc numbers— Ustily to tiie limited 
extent of their poutr and territories. 

In tho third pl.ico, old coins huthfull}' 
' record the re-Iigion of tlie rciKniiiff sovereign, 
and hence, aKo of the jurioJ, to a consider- 
able extent Ono side of tlioprc-Muhammadan 
coins as already noted, is stamped \xith tlic 
figure of a god or a godde'S. Tills is 
almost always tho case with the gold coins 
of the pro-JIuhanim.ulan dynasties. Kani-hLa's 
succcssisc veneration lor tho Iranian and 
tho Brahmanic,d gods and his final adoption 
of Buddhism is known from tho coins, which 
faitlifully depict his changing ndigious 
moods Tho adoption of tho Brahnunical 
religion by some Greeks is not only pro»(‘d 
by the record on tho famou.s pillar of 
Besnagar, but tho coins of some of the 
potentates of Greek origin nl^o faitlifully 
portray tho fact Tlio whole history of ih'- 
religious beliefs of tho GupU Emperors can 
bo reconstructed from a study of tin ir coins 
It is a delight to behold tho beautiful minia- 
tures of Kumara (Karttikeya) on the coins 
of Kumara Gupta. 

Thero aro many other ways m winch 
coins aro of help in reconstructing lost 
history Tho abundance of tho gold coins 
of Samudra-Gupta, Chandra-Gupti If, and 
Kumora-Gupta faithfully reflect the great 
prospenty of tho Gupta Empire during these 
three glorious reigns. Tho dccrca.so m tlio 
number of gold coins and of coins m general 
of their successors faithfully reflect tho 
decay of tlio Gupta Empire. Tho debasement 
of some of tlio gold coins of Skanda-Gupta 
tells us with mute eloquence tliat the glorious 
Gupta Empire had fallen on evil days. 

Tho rapid decay of tho Gupta jiowtr and 
influence is faitlifully portrayed m tho paucity 
of tho coins of Skaiida-Gupta’s successors. 
This paucity is so marked that Budha-Cupta, 
who is known from inscriptions to ba\o been 
f>till ruling over the major parts of the Gupta 
Empire, is represented by only two sihtr 
coins 1 As already noted, tlio coins un- 
mistakably show that tho Guptas wcie, during 
their last days, compelled to fall b.^k on Uio 
eastern part of their onco-vnst territories and 
the appearance at this time of coins of kings 
who did not belong to tlio Gupta lino bliow 
/ that tho ancient lino of Samudra-GupUi has 
ceasesl to reign. 

I shall now give you soino concrete in- 
stances how it has been possible to solve 
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problems of history and reconstruct lost 
cbrouology with tho help of coins. 

In HHIS.a copper-plato grant was di-,covered 
at the villagu of (Jhugraliati, under tho Ivotali- 
paia |K>Iico htatfon of tin* Earidpur district 

It purjiorted to bo executed m tlio reign of 
ono SannicJiara I)ev.i, wliowas de,>ignated as 
ifahaiajadlnriija Tho script of tho plato 
sliowol tliat it W.I.S a veiy early one, much 
earlier than the oldist plato of tlio Pal.is. 
The form of the ln^c^lptlon was different fiom 
tlioM* of latiT plati s and J[r. R. D. Banerjeo 
who first puhitslied a rough reading of tho plato 
h.-id no iKsitition in declaring it to bo a forgery. 
Dr Blocli. at that time Supermteiident of tho 
Arrluii.dogKol Survey also upheld this 
opinion and ridiculed tlio idea of a king 
b'anng such a name as Samacliaia. 

In BMO, however. .Mr Pargitcr published 
thiss- other pbate- of a similar uatme, 
but (viTiited HI tlio reigns of two 

more hitherto unknown >ialiarajadhirajas. 
The pha of till* strangeness of tho 
draft ran no longer ho maintained and 
Sir Baiierjee was constrained to pro- 
iiounrr all these four plates as forgoncs. 
Mr i'argihr replied with an able artielo 
defending the genuineness of all tlioso four 
plates and published a rorisud reading of tho 
Gliugrahati plate, and so this controversy 
went on 

Some year? afterwards, fiv’o moro plates 
of similar draft and dated in tlio reigns of 
Gupta Emperors like Kumara-Gupta and 
Biidha Gupta were discovered from Dinajpur 
and tlicir publication by Prof. Radhagovmda 
Basak gave a death-blow to Mr. Banerjeo’s 
Uicory of forgery. Even tlicn, Jlr. Banorjoe gav'o 
no indication that he was now convinced of tho 
unsoundness of his theory. In tho Dacca 
Ifcvicw for 1020, I pubhshed a revised 
rcaduig of tlio Obugraliati plato and solved 
most of tho problems left unsloved by Mr. 
Pargiter. But it was a couplo of gold coins 
tliat came in liandy for tlio final blow. 

Ono of Uicso coins was found moro than 
hnlf-a-ccntury ago at JIaliammadpur in tbo 
Jessoro district, about 30 miles north-west of 
Gliugrahati. It is not known where tho other 
com was found. Botli of them are now in 
tlio Indian Museum. Ever since they vvero 
found, scliolors liavo been trying to read 
tho logciids on them, but novel with con- 
clusive succt&s. Dr. Vincent A Smith in his 
Catologuo of Coins in tlio Indian Museum, 
published in lOOo, desenbed botii these 
coins os “uiiccitam’’ Ho ix;ad tho naiuo of 
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the king on ono of the coins as YamadJia 
hwt correctiy surmised that the form of 
the lettei-s sliowcd that the coin belonged 
to the close of the sixth century A. D. Hr. 
Allen, in his Catalogue of Gupta coins in 
tlio Biitis)i :\[useuin dealt -with these two 
coins agam. He agreed with Dr. Smith as 
regards tlie ago of tlio coins, hut ho also 
could not propose a definite reading for the 
King's name. Ho suggested Sn/mc/w, Santa- 
cha, or Yamacha on one com and 
Yamacha on tlie otlier. Once agam tiie 
coins came in for discussion, and tins time 
tlirough Iklr. R. D. Bauerjee himself. Ho rc.rd 
tho king’s names on both the coins .as Tbwio. 

Now, if one looks at tiie plate of Sama- 
chara Ueva and notes carefully how his 
name is written on it and then examines 
the two coins he will have no difficulty 
in seeing tiiat the king’s namo on tlio 
plate as well as on the coins is tho 
same— i.c. Samadiara, with a slight iutcr- 
chance in the method of making the super- 
■_!. _ /*\ :11 


careful inspection of tho ruins that 
they appeared to liini to bo much older 
than the Sena ruins at Rampal in the 
Parganns of Vikrampur in tlio Dacca district. ^ 
The absence of stone in any form in tliO‘ 
ruins of Sabh.xr and tlie presence of terra- 
cotta stamped with tho figures of tlio Buddha 
and tire Ilodhisattvas gave indication of a 
fairly early age for those ruins. But no 
definite date could bo ascribed to them in tho 
absence of reliable evidence. Tlie publication 
by myself of a Math-inscription of Mahendra, 
son of Harishchairdra, from a manuscript copy 
of the same preserved in tlio liouse of tho 
late Kaviraj Amritaiianda Gupta of Matha 
gave an impetus to tho discussion. But no 
satisfactory conclusion could bo arrived at 
regarding tho date of tho inscription, oven if 
it wore tvken to bo genuine. 

Tho coins found at Sabhar, became tlieu 
our only source for determining tho date of 
the ruins. In the ruins of Sabliar are 
contautly found coins in base gold, which 


script 0 (t). You will wonder why this simple imitate the Gupta gold coins in teclmiquo 


coincidence did not strike auy scholar before ; 

I can only sny that such is tho c.rsc, — that 
tho course of true resoarcli, like another 
famous course, ‘did never run smooth !’ 
"V^ion in ray article in tlio Dacca Review, 
I jiointed out that these two couis must bo 
ascribed to Samachara Deva of the Ghugrahati 
plate, and they funnsh us witli proofs, luUierto 
wanting, of Ids existence and reign and of the 
genuineness of the Ghugrahati plate, all 
scholare, without a single dissentient accepted 
tlio identification. Mr. Bancrjee also now 
agrees that these two coins are of Samachara 
Deva, tlurt bo lived and reigned ; but, as you 
will find from the latest edition of his 
History of Bengal, ho still contends that tho 
coins may bo gonuino but tho Ghugrahati 
plate is still a forgery ! 

I sluiU give you .mother example from 
nearer liome and show how old coins can 
bo u^cful even in unfolding tlio past history 
of a locality willi which many of you aro 
undoubtedly familiar. I refer to Sabhar, a 
place about 15 miles west of tlio city 
of Dacca. Sabhar contiius m.any old ruins 
including tho site of a siimll fort and a 
palace, wliicli aro associated with tho memory 
of ono Harislichandra. ^lucli has been written 
ou Sabhar, whicli will bo found in the old 
nuinben, of tho I'ratibha and tho Dacca Koviow, 
rni-so aro mostly concerned with tojwgrapliy 
and legendary histon-. iUbu Bij.ry Ciiandra 
‘Uy ^^rolo in iho Dratiblu after a 


but which aro of very inferior execution. 
Some of these coins aro known to have 
been found .along with tho gold coins of 
Samachara .and Sasnnka whoso dates are kuoivii 
to be respectively tho end of the 6th'’' 
ccutury A. D , and the first quarter of the 
7th century A. D. Without entering into 
minute discussions, which I have published 
m my .article m tho Dacca Review 
and m a rccout number of the Numismatic 
Supplement to tho Journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it can, I believe, bo 
e,asily comprohendod that tho ruins at Sabhar 
must date from about 600 A. D., on tho 
t^luuony of tho find of those coins. Tho 

Dacca Museum obtained eight coins of this 
1 you re,aliso how 
uiuicult it is to obtain thoso coins, you will 
aUimt that it is ^a very considerable number 
“ u limited are.r. If gomo old 

men of Sabhar are to be believed, tlioso coins 
were found in plenty in tlio ruins of S.abh.ar 
and melted do\>n. 

instance.s from 

tho Muhamm.idan period of Indian Ilistorv 
It IS gencr.illy behoved that tho meagreness of 
contemporaiy sources of ehistory disanncai-s as 
HZc?fnr7 1 ^’“^ Muhammadan pefiod and 
from Sii B ‘"""OMiiincca ofnssiBtanoo 

far as tho ifuglKal period of Indian liistory is 

ot n^n- of tlio rulo of^tho 

Sultms of Delih was for tlio first timo placed 
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ILst o{ the kings of Bengal, but to place Mm 
in his exact position in history. 

In 1912, lion ever, a number of coins wmo 
found sb-nnped in Bengali characlers and 
giving the name of the king as Danuja- 
marddnnu Deva. Some coins of Danpja- 
mardilana were found even much earlier than 
1912, but they bad failed to attract any 
notice. The find placed m my hands by the 
Collector »i{ Dacca also contained three 
coins of Danujamaiddana. AVho was Dus 
D.anujamarddana uliose coins showed the dates 
of 1330 and 1340 Saka and were minted at 
the mints of Chittagong, Sonargaon andPandua, 
and tlms, showed him to be the undisputed 
ma&tcr of Bengal in those voars ? It may bo 
jnentioned that the ycaj>. 1339 Sakm and 1340 
Saka arc x'oughly equivalent to tbc Uijri 
years 819 and 820. llrisk ^\rltings appeared 
in the Bengali journals and ifr. Banerjeo also 
wrote an article on them in the Annual 
Report of tho Archaeological Survey of India 
1911-12. .^Ul tljo writers took Danujamarddan.a 
to bo a successful rival of Raja Oancsb. 

Tho history of this period is full of 
sbungo events and is recorded in the 
Riyaz-us-Salatin in detail. Wo have no 
lea'^on to doubt tho accuracy of tho general 
outline of tho i*ccord in tlvo Riya«. U 
t^ays that soon after tlio dcatli of Bnyazid 
Shah. Raja (lancsh became king and occupied 
lilt* uliolo of Bengal, At that time there 
i\i« .'i powciful saint at Pandua whoso name 
was NurkuUib Alam. When ho found that 
a Hindu laid seized the Xussalmnn throne 
“f Bengal, ho invited Ibrahim Shah of 

J.unipur to invade Bengal. Ibrahim Shah 
miin’lictl uiam Bcng.d and thus threatened. 
, ttauvvU wvwX Stvcikh N\wk\\t.\b A\mu nmi 
bL-.iiii;ht his f.i\our. The Shrikh conscnteil 
to request llirahim Shah to return if Ganesh 


turned a 5Iuharamadan. Ganesh allowed Ms 
son to turn a JIuhammadan and placed nini 
on tlio throne of Bengal under the name oi 
Jalaluddiu iluhamraad Shah. Ibrahini otiah, 
liowevor, died siiortly afterwards. Ganesli, 
thereupon, reconverted his sou, and resumod 
tlio throne himself. On tho death or 
Ganesli, however, his son Jadu again turned 
a lluhammadan and succeeded to his 
father’s tiirone under his previous title of 
Jalaluddin Muiiammad Shah, 

If wo now turn to the coins, wO will 
find the following record : — 

817 H. A number of coins of Bayazid Shah 

817 H. A fow coins of Firoz Siiah 

818 IL A large number of coins of 

Jalaluddin 3fuliainniad Shah 

819 H. Only one Coin of Jalaluddin, 

819 II. Some Coins of Danujamarddana, 

820 H. Some Coins of Danujamarddana 

821 H. Some Coins of one Jlnhcndra ^cva. 

821 H. A largo number of coins of 

J.alaluddin Muhammad Shah, and 
onwards. 


It is not tho place to go into details, 
which I iiaxo given clsowjioro. * when 
we remember tlmt there is no place for, 
Itaja Ganesh m the chronology of Bengal 
before 817 A. H. and that his period of reign 
must lie on either side of 8l8 A. IL 
when Jalaluddin’s coins first appear, it 
becomes clear to us that wo luvo at last 
found Uie coins of Raja Ganesh who was 
king of Bengal m 1339 and 1340 S.^ha and 
minted coins under tho imposing riamo of 
D.inujainarddana Deva. 


•. r “Coins and Chronology of tim Early 

C Hulrtad^^ >>aUans of Bong.il’’,— Uoirci- »nd Bons. 
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U\o ideal ot uatif'iial inilcpGud(nci>, but it 
mu4 not bo fori;oftcii tiuit Cor tlio largor 
issao oC Asi.in uidqumU'iico thiouKh the 
policy of (linnnation uf Kuropeaii cnciouch- 
inont in tlic Far ICast, Japan could not have 
adopted any otlicr policy, niidor the ^Ihcn 
existing rirc'unistancf s, tiiaii to annex Koroiu 
By tliC Kn^so-.]apam‘so War. Japan checked 
the lUissiau march to^va^ds Korea and 
^lanclnuia ; and to picsorvo this gain slio 
had to t.Ac o\or Korc.i under her rule. Japan 
and Koio.i should coino to an understanding 
on the basis of co-operation and freedom for 
the koiean people, so that tlicm ^vl\\ bo tho 
reign of harmony between Korea and Japan, 
to w orlc out tlie progrannuo of Asian Indepcn- 
deuco. 

Japan entered the AVorld War on bobaU 
of Great Britain, not only to fulfil her 
obligations under tlio Anglo-Jnpaneso Alliance 
but also because Germany did not want to 
renounce Sliantung witliout fighting. So fur 
as I can understand, Japan’s foreign policy 
in the Par East can bo summed up as 
“elimination of ,tlio European Powers by any 
means, and consolidation of Asian Powers 
tbiongb Japanese strength and loadoTship”. 
Paring the World War, Japan eliminated 
Germany from tlio Pacific and Chinoso soil. 
Japan took the leadership m conquering 
Shantung, because tho Japanoso diplomats 
know well that if Japan did not occupy 
Shantung, then Great Britain, during tho 
course of tlio World War, would have 
occupied Shantung by using Indian and 
Australuan forces ; and in that case she 
IGrcat Britain) would havo mado Shantung a 
British “preserve” as has been done with 
Palestine. There is uo doubt tliat Japan used 
harsh methods towards China ; hxA as Japan 
has ali-eady returned Sliantung to China, 
Chinese statesmen should bo considerate to 
Japan. 

Sluch has been wntteu on tlie question 
of the Japanese Twenty-ono Demands. It 
is generally asserted that the real motive of 
(Icniaiids 


tb.it tlio mo^t objection.ablu Group V w.w 
ab.mdoned by Japan. Prc•^cuting tbo 
TttOiity*ono Dcniaml.s was a b.id policy, >>'> 
far as Japan is foiiccined, and Jap.ui hits 
iwid Ji heavy prico for this- buiignUR 
diplomacy. To mo it is clear that tho real 
mutivo at back of the Twenly-ouo Demands 
lies ill Group lY of tho I)cm!nid.s, according 
to which Japan ami China wero to co- 
operate and SCO that no ChinchO territory, 
se.iport or islands bo sold, Ica'^ctl or cedevl 
to any Power. Tlius tlio rc.il motive was to 
have a legal sanction that tlieie will be no 
further Euro\ie.u\ eiicroaeUuveiit on China. 
This motive bfcomes more clearly app.iront 
in Japan’s cinuts to hucuro a military 
agrccnieut between Cliiini and Japan for 
mutual security. Japan’s policy towards China 
has not been faultless, neither wms China’s 
policy towards Japan above criticism. But 
tho mi'takc^ of tlio post should bo a Ic.'.son 
to. both tho nations, in foinmiating their 
foreign policy on tho basis of Sino*Jnpancso 
fnendsbip, to further tho cause of Asian 
independence. 

Whatever miglit Imvo boon tho motivo 
of some of the Japanese statebmen on 
islolatoil occasions Japancso diplomacy 
under Viscount Konnua, on his return 
from the United States, aRcr tho 
signing of tlio lYoaty of Portsmouth, 
took a distinct timi in tho form of “Japan’s 
dcstmy is in Asia, and whilo she must not 
antagomso 'Western Powers and seek their 
co-operaUon, her ultnimto safety lies in 
co-opeiatioir with tho re».t of tlio Orient” 
Tins policy of Komura might havo been 
Ignored by some Japancso opportunist states- 
men, but on tlio whole it has received whole- 
hearted support from far-sightod statesmen. 
Since tho abrogation of tho Anglo-Japanso 
AlUauco. after tho Washington Confcroirce, 
tho above ifontura Doctrhie of Japaneac 
stalcsimttship has received full recognition. 
It nught bo s.ud that tho Komiim Doctrine 
IS tho corner stone of Japancso diplomacy 


Jap.'in’s dcniaiids was to reduce Cliina to ' since Uio AVasluiVgton "Cunfereiica 
sla.cry Tho ivebtem scholars who poso to It is ovidonl that . since tho Wasliinctou 
he pio-Chmcso against Japan forget tlial it Contercneo. Japan lias Jofiiiltely SntS a 
eras the rvestem nations nho imposed pro-Clnncso policy in every vital anosfion 

rfilT “i “’’i to to too Leaguo of Nations, Japan lias eoiS 

eternal humiliation Tliey also forget that tenUy supported Cliina’s c aim hi s„ch 

&faiS:si„iiE!s sf s i:sss 

SalSE |■,^c'"sSX?ys'”S"hS -tohitei her 


the T\>(;nty-on(j D^niauds, but often 


foi^t 


, . every possible way, to aid 

China to securo lier taiill autonomy and to 
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preservation than tho Mahahoillu temple 
TiK'Se are the Siva toniplo at Koncit near 
Titan m t}ie Gaya district and the ruined 
Buddhist temple excaiatcd and partly des- 
troyed by the late ^Ir. A. -M. Bioadly, I C 
S, at Bargaon or Nalanda in the Patna 
district. The Bargaon temple has not been 
re-excavated yet when most of the icmaiiung 
mounds have been e\plored As at Bodhgaya 
so at Eonch the motifs employed show that the 
temple can not be earlier than the 8th 
ccnturj' A. D. Accoidiiig to an insciiption 
discoiered on the doorjamb of tho Xalanda 
temple it was re-bmlt in the nth vcai of 
the reign of Maliipala 1 of Bengal i ( 
towards the cIo«e of the JOth oentun 
A. D. 

Tho only autlionty in favoui of the pio- 
posed assignment of tho Mahabodhi temple 
to Jho Gupta period is the statement of the 
Chinese authority that “Xoar the Bodhi 
tree was the Maliabodiu Vilior.». built b\ a 
hing of Coylon”.* But such inscription' on 
fragments of sculptuio -nhich mention Ce\- 
loDO'C belong to the Gupta period and nic 
absolutely different in style, both ol ait and 
aidiitcctiiro from those cniplojcJ in tlie 
present temple. The Cejlone&e \ihaiam«st 
iiaie become mined in the Stii ccntiuy oi 
slightly, before tliat date and the picsent 
temple elected during the domination of the 
Pnlas of Bengal Many people bclicie tlwt 
tlio present Mahabodhi toniplo was standing 
when Tuan Chwang ^ isited tho place in thi 
e.irlicr p.art of the 7th century A D as the 
height and dimensions agree with thO'C 
given by liimf It is impov.ible exeii to 
im.agino on grounds stated abo^c that the 
present M.ahabodtu temple was built befoie 
tJ)o Sth centur}’ A. D. 

I must turn to a class of writer' whO'C 
WTitings aio now ob'Olcte liho tliobC of 
Fergusson or those n ho j>l.ij' on Indian 
popular sentiments only and can umcr .idducc 
any proof for their tliconos or statemtots 
c. g, Jlr. E. B. K.ucll. Wntmg 'o late as 
1917, Mr. E. B ILa'cll pro^es his total 
Ignorance of Gupt.i temples and their aichiteo 
ture. Ho contributed a %ciy short note on 
“Tho Gupt.'i stylo of architecture and the 
orio-m of the SAhara” to the Bhandarkar 


* T.-vk-aVii'n I‘T--in3 miotiuo CUaianncs. Mtmotrt 
Art .» /W« .W 

Indonesia, SI . H.wclt think' that the 

teniPlo was iuilt in tlio I't cpntiio- » k —A ' 

of indo-Ai yan cinhaation p. 100. 


Commeiiiomtion volume. It is almost imposai- 
ble to find out from this note what Mr 
ILi\eIl consideis to be the Gupta style 
propel 111 aicliitecture. lie refez's the 
readei to hi' book oii “The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architectmo of India,” whcie his 
stock-iii-tiadc consists of Ins usual meauiugless 
diatiibes against Cunningliaiu or Ferguson 
Hf states “if am tiling can be safclj asseited 
about the teinplc' winch the Guptas built and 
of those wliuhate chaiactciistic of the period 
It 1 ' tli.it tho% would bo dedicated to Vishnu, 
the I'hta Dc\a of tlie Gupta dviia-ty ’’ But 
no stiuotnic .ictualh built bi anj emperor of 
the Impctiai Gupta dyiia't\ has bten 
di'coi'ied . 1 ' vt s'o one mu't piocecd with 



-uch d.»t.i a' can be a--ciibi-d on cjiigraphic 
grounds to belong to tho (itipta period and 
not on stjlistic or 'intniunt.'U ground'. But 
here -Ur. Ha\e]rs crjuipiiiint fell short of 
111 ' need' .and then-fore ho end' Ins statement 
with another diatiibc. “nut in (itnoral Cun- 
ningham's analjsJs of the chaiactenstics of 
the “Gupta tlie lii't .and principal item 

I' “flat roofs without spu-cs of any kind, ’ i o 
the in'toucca cited aiv .“^na ttmpks ' Further 
comment is iieedles'.* It ne\er occurred to 
him that temples dedicated to Si\a and 
Vl^hnu hare ncror been different in style 


Ibid, jx 
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caso of botli of thov 'tiuctuie? In botli 
casts, the H.it-ioof of tlie s.iiictuin Jinlic.itc' 
tliat_tlific wjig no Sikiiar.i The lailicr tcmpb* 
at Xacliiia-Kutliara piove-, by the c\i>tcnce of 
tlie upper chamber that tliere was no SiU/ata 
iiitcnJuJ to bo built over this shnne 
Those temples proie tlut the oiisin of thcsc 
SilJ/nins or spire, in Iiuliaii tcmjile arcJiitcctme 
H much later tlian tlie pciiod of the domina- 
tion of tlio early Gupti tiiipeiors m \eitJiern 
India. From the st)Io a.s well as mason's 
marks tlio teiiiplo of S11.1 at Illiuniia is tlie 
tarlier of these two temples The 10111.11ns of 
tills temple «ere exc.iiated by the ivnter in 
19 ‘’ 0 - 21 . Tho entire sinmo as W feet sqiiaic 
In front of this squ.ue area w.as the 
plinth of the MaiKlapn or I’cicli mtasuniig 
2 !) ft 10 in. by 13 ft 'llierc is a llight of steps 
m front of tins Poieli on f.icli side of which 
■«eie discoieied the plinths of two small 
shrines mea'Unng y ft 2 in. by aft 8 in. In 
tlie centre of tlie s(|uaro poition of the plinth K 
the sanctum or G(iiliha-<jiilia l.i ft l 5 in. squaie, 
built of finely dit-scd led ^aiid-toiie without 
any iiiortir and roofed with long flat slabs. 
'The test of the space in tlie squaie aioa 


i.i ( iilli.ua Aj.i\j.idh Slat,' (F.ii.ide) 

which enclosi'd tlie saiutum was a coiciod 
path of ciKum-ambulatiuii as can be piu.ed 
fuim the analogy of the similai chambi'i at 
jVnchna-Kuthai.i, which is lighted bv one 
or two pierced stono*wtiidows on each side 
Die e.irlier temple .it Xarhua-Jiutliai.-i is 
practically of the b<tmo size .is tliat at 
Bliuiiiia The sanctum 111 this caso mc.asurcs 
Lift — Gin <11 tho outside and feft inside Ttie 
largt* chamber or the path of cncuni-ainbul.i- 
tion here is 33 ft square on the outside and 
IGft 111 tlie interioi. Tiio M.iiidapa 111 the 
Xacliua-Kuthara temple measuies Jbft. fiy 12 ft 
The steps at Xaciiiia-Kutliaia mc.a»me ISlt by 
iOft while those at Bhumia .are lift- 3 m. In 
bft. — 5 iii. Tho masoiii) in the c.iso of both 
temples Is exactly simil.ii Ihe diffuicnco 
between these two temples lie 111 the 
oxtiemely aitistic decorations of the Illiunua 
temple coiiipaicd with winch tl1.1t at Xacliii.i- 
Kuthaia was much simpler. While tlie 

cliambets of ciicum-ambulations and the 

X’oich of tho Dhunn.i temple aie in iiuiis 
the cntiie structure in the earhei temple at 
Xachna-Kuthaia is in a comparatnely bettei 
state of piO'*^ itioii. Thcie is another point' 
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of ditTLienco Imtwi'OU these t«o lenn>l»>- 
^Yllllo thuno is no m«h of any stnicturc 
over tho Sianctuin at Bliunua tlieio , iS ** 
sciuiiio l\at-ioofoil chainbci' over that in n>o 
cailier tcinulo at Xncliun-Kuthara. In tins 
robiicit tlio latter loscmhlcs tfie so-callcil 
temple of Lal-Klinn at Ailiole. Coomaiaswainy 
pl.n.O'i tins temple witliout sulficicnt ieason 
n\ dial luO A. 1). Beyond the resemblance 
with the eailier temple at Nachna-Kulhara 
in .1 bin.iU squaic cell above the 

'anctum and a covcied patli of circnin- 
amljul.itioii mound the former lighted by 
long piojced bcrcens of stones thcio i-* no 
oIIkt iea>ou to place the date of the election 
of this ttmplo eailier tlian the lime of 
Kii(i\mm.m I of BnOatni i- e, the tiivt lialf 
of the tUh ecutmy A. D. 

Tlio (-.ulv Gnpta typo of temple was 
tln.ii.fuio, .1 Jlat-roofed sliimo with a covered 
pitli fur circum-ambul.Uion, having an open 
I'orili 111 front decorated with pmo Gupta 
motif'. It i' not i)0"iblf for us to determiuo 
b<j\v till' type tamo to l>e copied in the 
lUh entury A. D, at Uadami, but the 
design snnived in the .Malabar country tip to 
the loth teiitur)’. On the M.ilalwr in 

tile iiiodLin di'tiKts of South Kauaia and 
Noitli Kanura a siitiaio slnine suirounded 
by uno ur mure eoviud path', of eircum* 
miibul.nioii li.oe hetn discovtied in large 
nuiub.r. lu the ease of all of these temples 
Xlun.* is iio .S'iUwmi hut the excessive 


lamfaU oi Uie locality demanded that the 
loofs shonlil not ho flat. Ileuce tho roofs 
of the Snucta as well as tlio single or douhlo 
path of cncnm*amhulat\on aie made of stono 
slabs but ''loping like those of inodcin 
tiled ImU. Tliis paiticular typo of templo 
begins at MmlabUhi* near ifangalorc in the 
South IC.mara district of tho iladias 
Piesidency and ends at Ooisoppa and Bhatkal 
in the Xorth Kaiiara district of tlio JIadias 
PiCsideiiey This type of temples ze&emhlo 
the Eaily Gupta type in many patUculars; 
e. g., tho want of a SiUima, one or more- 
covered paths of circum-amhulatiou, a small 
open porch in tlio ccutvc of tho facade and 
want of oinameutation in tlio o.vtorior. TTieso 
temples in tho Xoitli and South Kanara 
vlivtiicts .uo Hindu and Jaina. Thu Jain 
temples luo called Hadis and some of tlicin 
atovoiy big Oatablislimcnts. Tlio geneial decline 
of Jaitusm along the llalabar Coast has caused 
tho desettion of many of these Basils but 
due to tho numinceiicc of tho Vijnyanagar 
emperors and tlio chiefs of Sunda tho 
majonty of Hindu temples aio in good 
condition. I 'ludl take only oiio examplo. 
the great Jain Bash at Hliatkal, which was- 
dcsciibed by mo for tho fust time. In this 
<.u.e the loof of the sanctum, path of 
circmu-unibulatiun .md poicli aio sloping and 
constructed of long slabs of stones laid on 


• Lvc. til. jjK XXX. 
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stono beams on the overlapping principle ambulation at BUunira also Mas devoid of much 
The exterior is severely bare and the intonor^ oruanieutatioii But this very great number 


covered ivitb a wonderful typo of Sooth 
Indian decorative motif, uhich is quite 
distinct from tlie Hampi or Vijayanagara 
type. Standmg cloao to the temple is a 
stone lamp-post alino-jt as high as the roof 
of the sanctum. The sloping ston"' slab 
roofs decreased gradually m lieiglit, tlie roof 
of the sanctum is the highest, next to it 
comes that of tlic first path of circum- 
ambulation, tlicn comes the 
second path, the roof of 
which IS still lower, loncst of 
all is tlie roof of the porch 
The temples of the noith 
and the south Kauara districts 
arc built on piles and there 
Jo room under each and 
every one of tJiem for the 
passage of the flood water 
It is impossible at the 
present day to find out how 
the early Gupta Temple type 
travclloJ os far ns Kanara 
and lingered there till the 
loth or the LGth century A U 
Some links have been left 
between the temples of 
Bhumra and Xaclma-Kutliara 
and those in tlio two Kanara 
districts in certain eleventh 
and twelfth century lemplM 
atKhajuraho in the ClihaUniur 
State of the Bundekhand 
Political Agency of Central 
India and at Aiholc and 
Pattadkal in the Bijapur 
District of the Bombay 
Presidency, whcic in spito 
of the addition of the Silhaia 
room has been left for cir- 
cum-ambu!ation outside the 
sanctum or the Gailha-^riha 
which Is roofed ov er. At 
Kliajuraho the path is vtiy 
narrow wiiero it exists but 
non-c\istent m other cases. 

In temple no. 0 at Aiholo, 
two temples at MabaVutesvara 
etc, there is a covered path 
■of circum-ambulation in existence along with 
the early low StUiaia 

Of the two Early Gupta temples, that at 
Kachna-Kuihara is m a better state of 
preservation and from the analogy of tins 


of ornainciital sculptures discoveicd at Bhumra 
duimg tlie excavations prove that its Porch was 
much more finely and elaboiately decorated. 
Tlie ifandapn or the porch possessed one ela- 
boiate gate decorated with numerous devices. 
Foul fiagments of this gate wcie recovered. 
Ill these we see a nuiiid hand, shaped hte a 
pilaster, with the luiigli bark of tlie date-palm 
on it, tliC remaimng two be.iring tliat exqui- 



Stonc wimlovr of the groat temple of Mundc'van, distnct ArraJi 

site and fine arabesque for wliicli Early Gupta 
art IS dwnjs icmaikabla ‘ There were 
miniature dwarfs turning somersault at tlio 


j can guess tliat the p-ith of the circum- 


7. JAwiflir-' n/ die Atxhachgical Suney of 
iidia The Temple of haa at Bhumra. 
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THE ilODERN REVIEW FOR J^iXU^UlY, 1929 

Inso of each mk^tor. The xooi of the sides and the interior of its loner part was 

interior of the poicli was supported hj- composed of series of panels containing- 
frraceful tapering pillars omheddod in foliated dn.ufs. and oinamcnts alternately. ^ 
vak's, the sliafts of some «"toiinr nf tho norch was 


vlnch neio plain 
and ‘ tinted. Against the plain .tshlar masonry 
of the sanctum and the inner wall of the cham- 
ber of eircum-ambulation weie numerous 
pilabtors with plain or octagonal sliafts but 
ornamented with squaio bov^cs containing some 
of the finest arabesque medallions ever 
discoieicd in India, as nell as lurlnnii}Jia&^ 



Joohi Sankar X.irayan Devasthan. BlialkaL North 
Kawua Uistnet, IJombay 

But the zenith of artistic exccUcnco is 
n'aclicd in tlie case ol tlio oniato slabs of 
tho roof, many of nliich were recovered iu 
•a wonderful state of prosen ation. Such are; 
tho ni.ass of ar-ibcsque foliage with minia- 
‘iiro Anioriiii clinging to the stem, a gi-iot 
rooper with huge comigatod leaves and 
'iii.all lotuse-. in the interspaces and last of 
all. .1 huge -l.ib bearing on it Imge waves 
hrr-.iking crests.* 

In addition to these there are other 
nanu.M.r shdw btarmg fine arahesfiue 
work Miiicii looks absolutely nicdiocro 
compared to the tlirco do'cnbcil above and 
some bcaniu geonutnc.'d patterns.* 

riic porch w.is probably open on three 

J. 


The cxtciior of the porch was decorated 
along the suifacc of tho cornico ivith a row 
of indesciibably fino Cliaitya-windows, con- 
htining a round medallion ivith figures of 
Hindu god- These Clmitya-windows arc of 
two classes ( a ) according to size and { b )< 
accoiding to ornamentations. Larger and 
smaller Chaitya-ivindows w'orc, probably, 
placed alternately. Tlic larger 
Ciiaitya-windows bear along 
tho sides of tho medallions- 
either (0 arabesque or (li) two 
small lotuses. ® In tho medal- 
lions of tliDSO Chaitya-wmdows- 
we finii Ganesa. Rralima, 
Yama, Kuvera, Kartikcya, Siva 
d.iiirinp, Surya, llahisba- 
mardini, Siva seated on a bull 
and Kama. In one or two 
cases tho smaller Cliaitya 
windows contain figures of 
dancing Amorini. On analogy 
it appears that thoso Clmitya- 
•windows, styled Jlaliayana. 
and Hinaynna sun-windows- 
bv llavoU and other ^yrltc^s 
of Jiib class solely by intuitivo 
power. ^ M ere placed altematc- 
Iv according to sizo. Tho 
position occupied by those 
Chaitva-uindows on tho 
eoTiucc of a building may bo 
judged from similar ornaments 
on the facade of the so-called Dharmaraja’s Ratlia 
at ifamaUapurara ® Runilar Cbaitya-windows 
haio been disoovercd in tho early Gupta 
tompio at Nachna-Kutliara ® and in tlio 
later Ciupta temple at Deogadh. 

Towards the close of tho Gtii century 
A. I), a piotiubcranco arose on the top of tho 
flat roof of tho sancta of Gupta temples. 
This 13 noticeable in Northern as ivcll as ia 
tVestem India. Tho cailiest example of this 
protruberanco is to bo found in tho later 
Gupta tcmplo at Deogadh which is tho 


]hl:l. i'l 17. 
Jbvi.. in V. 

:i. ibvL I'l. ni. 

-L lUiUin.yin. 


5. Jbid. Ph. JX-Xl. 
q Jbid. AV/.A7r. 

7 . A Stwhi of Inilih-Arj/an Chvilixation : The 
JoUt ■ Arcinleclurc of India, London 

A Ibul.. p. 87, Fig. 36. 

‘S’«nry Prports 



THE OLDEST BR^UDUXICAL TEMPLES 


earliest temple with a SiUiaia in India. • 
The photograpli published by CuDmogiiam m 
1875 shows, tlie remains of this protruberance, 
decorated with Chaitya-windows, and other 
distinctly Gupta decoratn e motifs Other 
temples of the same period 
-are thoso discovered by the 
present vvnter at Sankargadh 
in the >'agod States A com- 
parison of the gatGH a> of 
this temple with that of the 
Deogadh shrine will convince 
any ouo that both must belong 
to thesamepenod.® Injudicious 
repairs by the Indian Archaeo- 
logical Department specially 
those earned out during the 
last ten years have changed 
the shape of the Sdhmn of 
the Deogadh temple beyond 
nil recognition. The plan 
published by Cunningham* 
proves that there was some 
sort of covered path of ciicum- 
ambulatioa around this temple 
also. 

In tile case of other Gupta 
temples such as those at 
Sciuciii, Bodhgaya audTigovva 
'Tlio size proves tiiat tiiey 
■wore auxiliarj' and not 
principal shrines, hence came 
thg small sanctum witlt a flat 
roof with the plain porch on 
a few pillars in front. Ilecent 
discoveries have proved that 
the Bodligaya Gupta temple, 
to the ngiit of tiie passage as 
one gets out of tlie doorway * of flic great 
temple is perhaps the identical one built by 
tho Ceylonese. In the case of the temple at 
Tigowa the use of anmmls on the capitals 
of piU.irs and pilasters in the verandah or 
Porch proves that it can not bo relegated 
to tlie Gupta period » The Siuichi temple 
IS decidedly an auxiliary shrmo ’’ and both 
tho Gupta tempio at tlus place and at 
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Bodbgaja are Buddhist shrines or temples tlio 
type of which had just lost its originality, 
because at this stage both Buddhist and Jam 
temples wore beginning to become unified 
with IDndu temples 



Cai-vcd stone dror hrme. uraplc of Sna at Bhinnia 

The original idea of this jirotrubeianco 


on the top of tlie sanctum must liavo been to 
enable people to distinguish it from the rest 
of tlio building Both the temples at Deogadh 
and Sankargadh show n slight curvature at 
the corners of tho SiUtaia, which became so 
pronounced in latei temples of Ons'.a So 
far the SiUmta is not tall and its height, 
above the point whcie tho side-walls, end is 
exacUy one and a half of the length of the 
tase-liiie. Unaccountably tlic same propor- 
Ibid, Vol X. 7 >l. XYAT. tion is to be observed in the bnck temple at 

^’ro'ircf.^ ltn>ort of the JiriKteologi^l huiteu Sirnar in the Central Provinces which docs 
,r«rll„,jmr JM ihrch 1020 , ft. „„tVlons lo tliii Otli aintury as Coomara- 

swauiy supposes but to tho ciglith according 
to the Sirpur inscription of the Somavamsi 
kings * 


- Arduicoto'jiral Siinev Hcport toL A, pi 
XXXVI. 

I Ibid, pi xxiy. , , 

'y Cnnninghnirt Mahabodin , 

0 0 U U.vnsolj— /rt'/w/i ^IreJntcetwre, ytf. 

A'A7J' ’hi). 

7 Ibid, pi. XAIV 


8 A K. f'ooman^wami—llislori/ of Indian and 
IndoM LI, Fig. Ibiy , ^ 



TIIE HELIGIoy OF HUMAXISM 


GI 


"Windows of pierced stone light the interior 
and even the bottoms of the jambs of such 
window-frames bear tho figures of tho nver 
goddesses Ganga and Jumna. Fiagmcnts of 
bas-retiefis e.\iubit tlio gciieial dccadenco of 
post-Gupta plastic art 

Tho function of the arclutects of tlie Gupta 


period was to produce a particular temple 
typo and to bequeath it to their successors 
ttie model of a slmiio ivith a spiro which 
became idealised in Northern and 'Westera 
India and which managed to impress its form 
and outline to Hindu architects m Java and 
Uio Indian Archipelago. 


THE RELIGION OF HDMANISM* 


Old rehmons aro effete and cannot sohe tiie 
problems of tho modem age. lilightccQ ministers of 
ino iibcial churches of Aiaenca lii\o. ui 'JlHinaingi 
jbcrwwjM , explained their attitude towaicU old 
rcii^ODs and fonnulated as iiat they consider to Iw 
tno religion for the age 

There ait! eighteen senuoas m tho f>ook and 
also a preface nhicli » ttutten by the editor The 
sermons aro on tho following subjects — 

11} itelifion: A survoy and forecast. (2) Huma- 
n^tn and Uistory. (3) Tne i'aith of lliiinanism. 
W} ilicisni and Humaniam (jj Chnstianity and 
Uumanism, (0) Jlodcmism and lluiiuuusm (7) 
LnifamniHia and JiumaniNni (8) The L’onme 
,('}) ihc Ardiitocturo of Hiiiiianisin 
UO) I h^go and Decay m Itcligion (H) The Spirit- 
t^l^alue of the Ethical Life (12) The Unity of 
“i®, bpintiial Life. (1-J) lliiniani>m and Inner Life 
IHJ IJio Lncliared Life (l.'l Humanism and <Jod 
AviUun (lb; Jii,t being lluinan (17> Hinnanisin— 
iwligion m the Staking (ts) 'flic Humanistic 
Itclicious Ideal. 

The 'wntora aro not atheists and tlio sennons arc 
Ajnttcnfivm scicntilie.— but non-tlun»fie.— stindjiouit 
Ihey aic clearly, powoi-fully .lud bniiianlly wiiltcn 
and should be carefully studied. 


Smuenv 

W'e giAo below a summaiy of Hie Humanistic 
religion 111 the preface tho ditor Jias given a 
suinmarj' of the Jlcligion of Iluinanisni It lias 
I'eea sfatc-d both negatively .iiid po^itmly. (1) 
“Negutivcly stated, Hiimaiusin is not Matcnalism 
JLitciialisiu IS tlio doctiine that the hapiicninKS of 
nature aro to l« explained in terms of Die kicoino- 
tiun of nuteiul’ it is iiropoily cwiilraslcd with 
Animism. It is inctluinistic. not spintishc, 
llimunisiii holds the organic, not the mcdianistic 
v^cw of life. (2) Iluiiumisiu is not positivism 
Positivism as a religion is an aitihcial sjstciu 
wlucli substitutes tho •woiship of Iluiaunly for 
Die • worsliin of God”, the ••immoitality of mflucnc 
for the ■■immoifahty of the soul Jlumanisni 
on the oDicr liand, holds tluit tho Humanity of 
i’Obitivism in an abstraction liaviiig no concrete 


llinimnist Sfrmon 


Dhtcd hu Cwli*. II. 
())"-n Court I’ublnJung 
XV1II¥202, bto I'nce 


countenwrt in objei tjve reality and most 'mfluenco 
fai from lioing imm Jital is liiglily tinnsitoij To 
Humanism woinIup' means reverential attitude 

towards all tliat is wonderful in pci'SOns 
and throughout all of Iito a wisttul hopeful 
C'ciMctant attitiid'^ of mind not aljcct homage 

to cilliei Humanit> oi (kxI ( }l Humamsin 

is not rationahsm Ucason is ifatron^hsm’s 

God Humanisiii hnds neitliei absolute lio.ison 

nor ‘I'co-son” a.s a faculty of the mind But it 
finds uitelligciice as a fimcUon of organism in 
vanuuj sbige^ of development lltimamsin’s depen- 
dence IS on mtelligenco enriched by the oxpcnciice 
olthoicaii RiDonahsm is dcigmafie, il(im.unsni 
Is cx}K'nmeutal (4) Ifumamsin m not Atheism. 
Atheism IS iiiuiieily a (hiiiol of Ood It is not 

a icily used .cs a denial of a personal tianscondent 
It Is not ptopeily used to desenbo luomstio 
.and immanent views of Uod If and when tho 
UniiianistH deny tho existence of a peisonil 
transcendent (rod thev are not Atheists nny more 
tlian \va.s S|>mo/a ni Kiueison But as a nutter of 
fact the Humanist altitude tow aids tlio idea of God 
H Hot tfifit of ifemnl at >i(J, it is that of inquini 
The Humanist is miestful, but if the (luost be found 
hiutlesH he will still liavc liis basic icLgion intact 
M/ the human cllort to hve an abundant life 
Willie tho toieaoinir tlieonps as mch me not 
to be identifiud with Huniinisiu ns bucli, it should 
nevertheless bccleailj uudeistotKl tliat a lliuiinmst 
might hold mute or Ip'S tentatively any one of 
tlicsc thcoriCN just as lie iiught so hohl .my one of 
many tlieohiKicsd theoiics" (jip sj— siti) 

“Positively stoteil • (i) Humanism is the conv^c- 
tKui that human Jife is of supmue wonh, and 
cousciiueiitlv mu't bo titvitod, as an end not a« 
a means. This is the basal article of tiie faith of 
llumauism From tins losio conviction seveial 
signihc.-mt oonseuuenccjs follow' . 

(i) Man IS not to be treated as a means ‘to tlio 
glorj' of GirL” Aeconling to ortlioilov theologies tho 
glory of God is pninarj , man is secondary. 
Tlie icsidt IS tint today in ino‘-t ivhf^ious envies 
man is tliougUt of a.s onJy .m mstninient m the 
hanils of Gfid Humanism, on tlie other liand, 
hohls to man’s, natme and essontul wortJi 

(2) 'lanis notio bo treated as a mc.vns to cO'mie- 
ends. Whatever ptirjioscs.ifany. tho cosmos is work- 
ing out, man w not to be regardeil as a ine.ins for 
thar rcMization. If the cosmos moves towaixl some 
Lu-olF disbint event, it is to be hoiKxl that man’s 
scU-icalization, man s cxixmsiou, man’s ennehment 



3IY PJRT 


hum and hn Gol or u'o*!'. Ciiltuit* of dilTorunt 
nif-n i-i dilT. ront All iiioii .iro not on Uto Minn 
h'xl of culture. IMuTui will iii-nJvstnly dilRr 
acxordiiu hi tulliiiT. Km’O' iiiaii will irj In 
j ex{iiT-vi liH n Litiuri to Iih (ir«| or s.'ii't'* m In', nun 
’ Bay A chiM’i (nul is alu.i^a aiitliniiioMiuiijiu*. 
lu-. (J'kI I-. a iiu-uiiilifil in m ; hut lus fatln (Kul 
{nay 1.,* i''i)(uil. Ilia f.ulinr iiusy isxnn Isit 

III' (sunigl ihiTj't his .ouu rfli.;ioii mi hi-, ihtlil. 
It U i>.'i(hi/lo_'ually iini»>Nsihle. Winn unlmd 
dilTutnt n li.noii-. m thi‘ ■viitie raiinly, i.iii u. 
exiss t mv_ idixd and uno n li^uon thitMi-'limit llu- 
world’' Wilt a uo fiinl a !■ inoii uor\lii|>|>iii.' in 
a imtKsilar way, wo slionld try to <•ut• r inln tli. 
'I'lnt Ilf the uorslii|i|i. r •uid to tliiiil. in-. llioiu;|iN 
with hus iniiid It iiuv I*', uti '-hill thm In* alJt 
tiMindorvUnd him ami 'jinjiatiii'i* with Inin Tli' 
I'roixi .ittitinlo IS tint of 'jiiihithi, In tin- 
mo mis.'i<nuny_ n litfimus an- tin' moatiM ’•iinn i-s 
ihoy huo itiinisi miiiy (iiiiuhUhhi' < luth' t" f»i 
ofjii'r nduuoas. Tolcnn-iii l-itiihi'in i<)oLi>n 


■'‘II h-nns of reimi-uli. It '•houltl ln' iminlisl oiit 
ilut 4 nan uinmA unr-lnii a lissi .us in*- .1 
’•toiK'.ij cionr. Then’ ixmii’'S hr-t the hltii of iiod 
k or t’ods or s|,nits Iumh.; i. Ham attnhiii<-> TIkii 
•{ nines thn idcsi of .1 luoliimi thn»i_di uhit h th> \ 
an' hujiinMxl ti) nd. The nh-i may \<i> mid* 
{'.'d It IS not u(iivtii|) ofi-toi I.S >.ton<s or idoK Hut 
tlut iiwii ilie (;iM\ eviii th< n tiuit woiihl not lu\*‘ 


</2 

U>''nMn or vio; or dime. Wc aro totoloiato ctin ilio 
SMoUiid hiui.’e-uoi'sliii) and cuirj’ ' lonn of 
uoisfijp. Ill nli.'iDiis nultoi-s. wo an’ to tn\<' full 
litfirty aiul 'liourniiliinihsl tolimtion. Tlie only hnut 
tfuit IS to •st i< Ilut It nuiy not lau-o j’lnctiuil 
IIKIUIM nil IKS' (o othcl I>iS)]i!i>. 

Ti.ctiis 

Tnitli I-. 110 nionniKily of a lailu iilir n lunon 
Wi* an* to aiss jii liiilhs fivmi all sjiin es. l(y 'all 
•smnis U)' luiaii (lot onlv iiluious scniiiiin s but 
.dsi llu -siun-*-. uhiili I’limoU' meii tall 'ino/iiur'. 
It nil liiihs l'hil<>-si];li\ SiiiiKi- and lliniiamtics 
uid afl < ilu'i Slim ts 

Ttii'si an- -siiiie Ilf III! lami i[>li s u hii h iiiltURxl 
nun will >\<ii(<ul]\ a<si]<t anil .ut nimn Ifinni- 
iii-'iii In.’ lulilh nil* il'i-'li’l the aitiie ude of 
nliaioii iml u. .uufi il Hut tlut ai Iim* - ulo h.us 
U’ II ox< i.< miihuM/i’l llununi'in Iii’ lns'ii Uim 

Ilia uliu II I' alv\ax< .U'lir Uin thin*, arc 

• \*i pMli” anil an iii.idlv in ]i>ir>mt of they 
know ii<i( uhii 'Ml It I’ hut iLiliiml tlut lliniui’ 
iii'-ni '•lioiilil >■ .xhi’MisI m teims of unik .ind 
.utivits Itot null I’ not '•muil> a iiuchme of 
.vltvitK’ h«- lu;. iitlKi a'iirtt*.i> will Iiitni’iui- 
tioti nid iiu'iiK III’ of I iliii I oiitc injil.'itiuii aii] ii’ 
IIIIKIi III’ ‘■’’lit 4' WOlk iiml .UtIMit 

Main s ('IimJia Uhosli 


MV I’AKT 

(I'lOM ihe ikmjali of Jlulii»4liiuinlh Tiigoif) 
Ih .VAHB.S'DHAXATll GUPTA 


The Itouris tint llie eiuniuc slai 
olhml at (liy fis’t. 

I ua.shiil with my toai:.. 


Mounted on llic noldoa clur.ot of lijfiit 
lie’OcniUsi tlio nwht ; 

Fdlini; uiUi iIk iLuknsss 
I field out mV hnait. 


ihsoiiliirl tlic Tale of tlio I 
III l( lleivi of irold : 

I t it to tune on the invh’iw c 
Tlut the sijiia was iiiy o»n. 


I'nder llic spcuxliles'. se.i in uonhtlut aado't 
la the iaiKO silenfo tlut tills tJio I’lmcrso. 
Tho Hiurnt of my loictf luinKlos 
la rglont tumult. 


COiniEKT AND CRinCISlI 


HlacjfJ 

f^f?':^lftplS37: I 


} It means:— Yenly the Self is to be s<m 13 to 
fco heard, is to bo tlioiislit on, isto be meditated on.” 

There m tlie text x\e ftnd four xeibs from -ttlucli 
may be formed four nouns, Dorsana (seeing), S)aiana 


( 11 ) 

In ono place he n-ntos 

“In the manner of Buddha, BliaradvJija protests 
agmnst both -worldly life and a«ccticism” fp. i 216 ) 

The reference is to 'Jlundaha Upamsliad.’ In 
this Upanishad a list is given of four human 
teachers, , M7. (1) Atliarva, (2) in' disciple Angira, 


(he.iringX Jlt/n/ia (thinJiingJ and Xiiliillfi/asana 
(moditatins deeplv. In Later tunes the last thiro 
have been considered as means of religious growth. 
But the classical Upaniahads know nothing of it. 


(3) his discipJe Bhaindvaja’ S.itjavalia (also known 
as Blimadv.lia) and (4) ms disciple .\ngimsa who 


la this connection he writes in a footnote— 
Udiyana in his Kw^um^iijaU 1 3, refers to them 
under the nanes of jgiiiu or sciiplmo. anuinana or 
inference and -dhyana or laediUtion" li 230 ) 

A misUalvO has been coinuntted here. MTiat 
uoayana himself says 13 that logical discussions 
«i/(i^a-«rci5) may be called the contem- 
plation J/a«flno) of God and this is worship 
C 3'irH^r ) when it follow s ‘hearing’ ( «trt ) ” 1 3 
To support his poMtion Udayaiu n'lotes two 
passages,— one fixini BnLad. Up ( iT.ssit ) 
another from Smiiti in which occui Uie ilirco 
anunidna and dln/^na This Smrtii 
passage ts attnbuted by our author to Udayana 

tb... (7) 


uimii • I. gjd. 

/si„. literahiro (includuig iJio 

Lpamshads; is Br^mian caUed 


expounded the Upani-'liad to Saunaka. 

'Where i» the special unportance of Bharadv aja ? 
3Ioreover, there is no piotesting “against both 
worldly life and asCcticisin” in this UiKomshad. 

( 12 ) 

In one place the author writes — 

■ We uuinot render a full i-epoit of the meffable. 
Bahva. wlicn a-ked by king Vaskah to explain 
the nature of Bmhman kept silent, and when the 
king reiwated his request, the sago broke out into 
tlip answer — 

1 tcU It to jou blit jou_do not understand 
it santo ‘jam atma • this Atman is peactfuL 
qiiu't” (I 1<V 

The reference is not given Dcu'scn lias given 
(he story m tus Philosophy of the Bpamsliads 
(pp IVi— I'l") 

Tlic amlior lias not quoted from this kjok. But 
Dousson debvered .in addi-cvs m IPW before the 
Boinhiy Branch of the Royal Aeiatio Society. It 
w.Ls piintod and icpnnted in Bomlay and also 
funns an appendix to his Elen . is of .Mctathysics 
(pp 3iy— 33<) From this book wo quote tiioreloyant 

pOlllOII . — 

The wise Brdiva, when ackod by the king 
Vashkah (o explain the Brahman kept , silence 
And when t!u king repeated his request, the ii'm 
livkeout into ))ie answer -“I tell you. but you 
don’t undoiwtand it , ShSnto 'loin a/»i9i tlus Auna 


'i"° .writes ; "Ouly the love of iho 

o«n reward. 

The reference is to tbo word 'Kamdffalana’ 
Brh. Up. in. 9. 11 . 

The word 'K^nn^ualana' iiic.ons one vvhoso .abode 
(ayatana. sgri;!!?! ) is desire kaiiia, srpT ). It refers 


stoiy It la given m Sankara’s commentary on 
Hrahin.a Suins. 111 . 2 17 Deusscn slciiis to liavo 
borrowed Iho story from Sankara and Ur. K.aaaa- 
kn'koan lias quoted it almost verbatim from 
Dcm^scn but w ithout acknow lodgment. 

(13 ) 


( not to Uralunan but to .on entity wlioso presiding 
- aciaia (deity) is women (shiyu/i) 


Oiir .author say^ tLat Katliopanidiad quotes from 
' the Jlhagav.odgifa (i. 142). 

why not say tlwt it is the Git.v lh.at quotes from 
the Kathopam'Loil .and it is not tho Upaoisbod that 
quotes from tho Gita C 


Our autlior quotes the foUowung passage (1 174) : 
'Iho 0 ^ ai-e in Indra: Indra is .Bather God, 
the FatJicr God is m iBrahma, but in what is 

The reference tliat he gives is Bnh Up ul 61. 
It IS not a translation of tlie text but is a summary'. 
But even (hat summary is wrong The ongin-ol 
text means: — , , , 

“Ihe worlds of gods are woven m (ho world of 
Indra; (he worlds of Indra arc woven m Uie 


10 the woiiu" of Brahman Butin what are the 
woriiL. of Uraliman woven r” ,, , , 

In (lio text wo liave tho worfiU of Indra,’ and 


w,!. In 01.0 place tho .author writes r— Cpntimljciory 
.. iSoctnnoe of tho iialurc of self .uo held by liudttha 
and S-mkara. KapiLa .and Pat.onjali. who o// trace 
Uicir vuews to Uio UpaiuihaJs (u 162) (Italia 


Buddha never traced his views to theCpaiii»Iuds. 


I*raiaiwm: '(ho worlds of Bimmian’ and not 
Itrahuian. The tran>I.i(ion of I’rajapati by Fallier 
Ood i» unmeanmg .and misle.vding. Tho original 
meaning of (he word 19 Loid (pali) of creatures 
(prai^ 

( 14 ) 

In one place (i. 343) ho writes leithout anv 
eommenti— 


BEVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


I, (FaktI); Uu V. T. Raman 

liliatlaiiiin. The Mnnmlodauam Prtss, Trtchur. 
Priee .9. 

This little liook contains fi\c short ‘Io\e’ P) 
Stones 'which fii’st aiipcarod in the columns of tho 
Pn'-inininm, a monthly orgran nl the pmgres&»e 
vsamhuilin jontlis rcMdinff at Trithur They are 
wntten with tho ultimate ohject of crcntin" aa 
opimon among tho Nambudina in fa\o«r of bnagins 
aiKiut certain reforms in the present unhappy system 
of mamago prevalent in their community We 
liope that cser>’ Xaintmdiri would road this book 
and ha-ten to make a fio-h search of his henit 
t\ eU-piintcd and neatly got up. 

VATi.r-lincMi (tjN«i XntEtn) The Mnlru-Iihumi 
I’nnliiig and Piibhthuig Po Ltd f^iltrut. pp I3h 
iTice Re. J. 

This attnicti\cly got-iip annual numlioi of the 
'latni-Bhumi contain* twenty-eight learned artalis 
Ih’skIos a number of profraits mcludinir those of 
ji'ija Rammohun Kai. Narajana (mm-wami 
Itaiinnanda Chatterjee and llotualjec Among the 
l yntnbdtors. tho name- of If /swam Pil/ai Aff<Nn 
Knsluia I’l-liaroti, Vallathol Kundooi and I Ihior 
aro worth to Iw nieutioneil Of the eontnhiitions 
nionfioa must bo made of the Aneient CVemuformwit 
"f Aerala (illii'tratKl) hong of Ltherlt/ Child 
il'image. Our Duly fcHlag and ^armiana Hutu 
The pnee of one nip»'e ehargC'l for this Antwwl 
1' only moilerato. 

P AsTJVN kniiN 

TAJUL 

1. VEnl^T.iBOtlLv B\M.infniNvi Uy Ramanamg 
hartm. pp. 64. tbice He 1 

A collection of do\otionil songs stuar m pnuse 
of so^e^^^ loading deities and tho author 

2. pAinot. SisTrv: I'ulhshed hy Sannu 
Isiotliere Vtperi -tfoifm. ,p 4') n\ef fbui 
nniia-f, J027 

A sery useful look for .a beginner m Kvut-crolt. 
d Sri JlAitArusui Hv>LCfv Cilmhtiiam: I't/b- 
lu.hf<l by Sn Ilanuinma Vam Book Depot Thtru- 
vonnmmhn. pp. 44. I'ltee J -Jv«. 

An appn\iati\e life of Ikimana Swamigal bj .a 
brotiicr S-inja-in, and his joems, 

4. MU<T XlTHl ScriLCGCM OF RasapI’A IVa- 
TIIIVCIAU: I'lihh^ihrd by Nr* Sidhu Ilaina iyirguni 
Rook Dntoi. I’arktoHii. Mtdrae. pp- 67. /Vi<t -Is 
H. 1928. 

Tho pnntmg and the get-upof tho book maintains 
nodoutit, tiio trailition of tiiepublishe^. Tte publi- 
c.ntion IS ill-suito<l to the tputs when the Ifrahmin- 
Non-Bruhtnm fechngs are strong and occa.-ions are 
not w.anting when tho ongical Jlanu-imnthi is 
burned in piibhc meeungs 

o. Mv Mastek ii\ SwA>U VivEVAjAani : Tr^- 
Intfd bu li. yarayaiinsaiiiy Iyer J'uMnhfdby 

6ri Sadhu Ji’liia horgiim i>^f I^pi, I’arktoun, 
pp. .57. I'rtce As. fy Third IdUion. 

A good tmustation of 

■w^nuii on the inspinug Ido oi llamaknAina 


ti ® PenrEcnov: Published by Srt 

JTulf, Mghijiore, Jfadras. 1027. Pp 
V). Pnee 2 As. 

n So°d translation o'f the lecture by 

ijamaknslui.'mda Swamiji The fleeting rlca-uro.a of 
the woild and the lasting pleasures of ucaien aiu 
dwelt upon at length and tho constant mtro-poction 
and legulation of one's conduct and life are ad- 
AOcated to attam the l.iftci 

K. 0. N. PILiai. 


(ifJ.UUTI 

tiuiMiiu Mukriko. compiled by Prof P, K. 
iaiiiik \[ A of haiiialda'. CoUnje , Rhubnagar, 
prinfxl at the Rhogtibiit .''iithji Llceliio 2‘rtnluiy 

T»cns Ooiidnl Photos PiiecRi. 2-0-0{l9JS). 

Ill till death of I’luf (tajcndrai G Buch a sad 
ti'oai'ds uisliamiencd He lii'G \cr>' young at tlie 
age "f tw.mt\. foil! thii'.atci.v proini-mg Iifo was 
flit nil This,' o.uii.Hs. a- our compiler calls ditiii, 
an* vaiKMi- jinxes of his litcnirv woik. ^Ol•so. pro»o, 
letff is and nuign/inc ,jrtjcle> written iwlhe deccv3«ed 
diinrucht simit sjwn of Ji/o MituhNifcd to him 
The> Inar in till III (III promise of dec p cul lure ami 
iiuuh tlioughtfiilius- Bmu in their cmbryenio 
state one tonus ai'niss 11 kshc' of genuiiio wit and 
wise literary -Indit's llis writings throughout 
breathe a slum of lose foi our literature nnu our 
tountry We moiim with ins fnencls his untmioly 
death and fulh .nj)preiiati’ Oic cre-it loss our pro- 
MOtc has susiaintxl iheiTt \ lie* died poor, and it 
IS om dutj- to a.ss!-t In- tamily by purchasing this 
tiook in large numlxirs 

I IhskrM (2) JlA-sgTNJ IV SiRir.or, (mutical 
scale of Ila* Kun}) by Mrs .Sgidi Chumlal Rarfip 
taio piiiitid at the fhanhr Pniiling Picss, Anaiid. 
and the Xeus Pinfiiig Pas, Roinbau. pp 210' 
10' Sami 167 Piper eottr u ilh a photo of Affii 
Xanatat /Vice Re 1-4-0 and Jls. 2-0-0 [102S). 

Uas or Garlas arc song* sung by little girh as 
well as grown up women m Gujnmt : it is an m»ti- 
tution jHXuliar to the pro\-ince . It is a pretty Mght 
t<» seo them going round and loimd with n Uimical 
t Lipping of lands and binging songs to its aocom- 

I unimont as well a-' to tliat of otiier mujic Of 
ito insoy wntrm ha\o -wntten -inh Pas the most 
popular water being Kabi Xanolal. Mr® Shanli liaJ 
with tho acumen jircuJur to her sea. sfJetfed the 
b<^l fongs in hertxilloclion, .lud produced a com- 
lalafioa. which I- one of the liost of its kind. A\iih 
jnnst thoughtfulnca- she ha- in the oihrr •work' ^ 
pulJi-hf^thc musiial hcsdo of tlie tongs -elected and 
thus pul her work on a -cicntihc Ikk-is. bhe has, 
been lortuinte enough to get two waters of ro- 
nownol ^lUfy to help htr.— Kavi Xanalal with a 
liamed and scholarly introduction to the h'uiij .snd 
ilr. X B. IXwatij, well known for hi- knowledge 
of muaic, with one to the bangam We sin- 
cerely congratulate ^frs. SLinti on the out-turn of 
her abihtics. -w bch tdl now tay dormant, but wLch 
cuntams promi-e in them of .-till more saliiable 
work. 

Ayaso Kr\j , Py Paiuaulal Xaiialal Shoh, 
pnitkd at the Ssyajt Tyoi/a. I'res', Barc-la. 
/taper cot «r, \UuslTa({d jjt. &0 /Vice L’e O-S-O 
110261 
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l)ccn a poet J[o»t ot these verses attnbutcd 
to Panini aro in the fanciful vein but some 
are distinctly orotic in theme. Hero is a 
description of the evening. 

So closo liath the moon, flu'hcd 'Aith the glow 
of j«"ion. seized the faco of night, lovely viith tho 
twinklo of vtai-s, tint m her lovoslie bath not 
notiLdl timt her mantle of lUrknc^s bad &lipiicd off 
to her feet in tho Ea>f. 

^Vhen tho tlV't tinifej wit?: (he Sun her /are 
was ruddy ; the (ace of the Ev't was dark There 
ii no woiaan who h not jc.aloiH. 


If Asvaghosa, tho earliest knunit wnti-r 
in the Kavja-'.tyle whose works have come 
down to us, docs not dircctlv utilise the 
motive of tore in his quasi-reltgtous poems 
the anonymous hchiera-drama w Inch was 
dKcovercd in Central Asia nlonj; vvith 
Asvagliosa's dramatic fragment and whieh 
apparently belongs to tho samo period, figures 
a courtesan and a roguo as chief cbiraeters 
and could not have been meant entirely for 
purposes of religious edification Tlie episode 
of Xanda and Sundan, liowcver, especially 
m the fourth canto of Asvaghnsa’s will 
ktiovvn poem, It in tho best stjlc of ornate 
d.i.vsic.sl poetry in it» description of tlio love 
of tho young couple But tho ascetic m 
Asvaghosa gets the upper hand of the imtt. 
and lie never misscs tho oppoihinity of 
oclioing tho old denunciation of woman as tho 
source of all evil . 


Pa-'ionato w omc 11 uiuo intoMUilion , women 
wUioiit ra«>ion caii-.i3 fear, hmea they bring only 
fear and trouble, w hy should one nsort to (hem '■* 
He raises hii v.iico of waniing that 
In tho Winds of women tlicie is honey 
In their hcaits, theio is deadly i>oison 


Rcpc.iting this lialf-v tn-o in In's Snn^ura- 
Sataha, IJliartnhan wittdy suggests .« 
practical appbcation at which Asvaghosa 
h\v>yeiS viiit 

disguat : 

Hence doth one drink frum tlicso Jipv 
And strike at t?Lit lieart vnth tho fist I 


Even if love-pocnis are not profuse m tho 
earliest specimens of claj>sic.d SanskntJiteraturo, 
It must not bo supposed that tho passionate 
element in human uatuio had in the 
meantime failed to find an adequate expres- 
sion. Love had not yet come to its own 
m th,o Kunstpocsie, in tho polished and 
.irtifici.d Kavya-poetry. hut in folk-htcratuie, 
the tradition of wiiich is to a great extent 
prtbtncd m Prakrit, it must havt> formed 
an a?>sorbjng theme iluch of thia popular 
literature whiclt must fiave developed itay 
early, appears to have been lost ; but, as 


Tve have alieady pointed out. vve can surmise 
its Toguo from tho way m which tho erotic 
I’ali gaifia, called tho Question of Sakka, 
found its way delightfully into tho sacred 
text of tho Bigha-Xikaya, as well as fiom the 
undoubted leavening it must have supplied to 
the talcs of the epic and its erotic passages. 
The impassioned secular’ hymns of tho 
liigVr/h, nUich we iiaie already quoted in 
our last article and winch .iro indeed out 
of plais* in the context in which they occur, 
pmhablv fornud the starting point as well 
as tho pndotvpe of tins popular emotional 
Uteratuie . and n tiadition of such poetry 
must have suiviveil tlmnigh long centunoo as 
a strong under-current, only occasionally 
coming to tiie siiiLiee in tlie more 
oiMivintion.il iibritiiie It is perhaps for 
this riasim that the eailiost lovc-poctry of 
the <l4>'ic<il pi nod Is to he found not so 
mufli III 'Sanskrit as m Pr.ikiit ; and one of 
the l.»rg*st cfilltitioiis of such early erotic 
Iviios, going under the n.iine of Hala, belongs 
to Prakrit hteiatiire This Piaknt poetry is 
Umilitlcss as conventional as tiic Sanskiit 
«nd js not folk-litcrtituM m its true senso ; 
but it IS cliar tliat while tiicso early Prakrit 
veiMs, popular among tho masses, have lovo 
,is their pitiKipal theme, tho earlier Sanskrit 
poems give little scope to it Even admitting 
ttiat the Prakrit Ivnc is not tho prototype 
of the Infer .Sanskrit lyne, tlio prosumptinii 
IS still sUongtliat tho erotic eUiiient which 
liad diffused itself in popular liteutuio 
must have survived in Piaknt po(try 
and that later on it invmdcd the couitly 
bteraturc written in Snnsliiit, ultini.ately 
becoming its almost univer-al theme. 

In order to appreciate tins ^o-callcd 
classical poctrj- it is necessary to reah»o tlio 
tfOfflViWivJWi' .vAtoV tijn iVyim'j.’J-'u' 

tlie cuvironmeot in winch it Jlounhod. In 
this conne.xion attention must bo drawn, in 
the first place, to the evolution of a multitude 
of lyrio metrea m this literature, winch are 
recorded freely in tho earliest knowT. v'ste- 
mabc work on Prosody attributed to Pingnla. 

The epic poets, naturally less sensitive to the 
effects of tho rhythmic form, preferred metres 
in wlucli long series of stanzas could bo 
wiitten with case; but tho necessity of 
metncal variation in lyric poetry, which had 
lovo for its pnncjp.Tl theme, accounts for tho 
large nninbcr of lync metres evolved m this 
penod. It IS somewhat icniarkablo that tho 
names given to some of these metres are 
opithetb of fair maidens Vidyun-mala, “chain 
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Here is a pretty pictuio of tbe anxious 
■\Mfo \\ho is expecting her husband back from 
abroad every moment : 

Tho wife of the wavfater gazes on Iho path by 
%\lucli her belovctl wovild come, so far as tho eyes 
•can rc.icli. until, as tho daikncsss of night falls aiul 
tonfuscs tho fkiths, di'courag'xl and sorroviful. ‘•ho 
takes ono step to i-eturn to tier homo, but swiftlj' 
turns again her head to gizo, lost e\cn at that very 
juoincnt ho miglit liave eoino Lick. 

It must not bo supposed that these few 
specimens, imperfectly lendeiod m an alien 
tongue, exhaust all that is tine iu this century 
of lo\ o-stanzas. Almost c\cry poem in this 
collection has a charm of its own The \orscs 
ha\o all tho jieifcotion of nuiuature woid- 
picturcs, of which Sanskrit is prc-ominenth 
capable. All of them ticat of lo\o m it' 
a ailed aspects, often joutliful and impa's- 
loncd lo\o, 111 nluch the seu'cs and tho spuit 
meet, witli all the emotions of longing, hope 
jealousy, auger, disappointment, dcspau. le- 
conciliation and fiuitioa They aie maiktsl 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common 
lealitiea winch is not often seen m tho bibonr- 
edSaiiskrit comt-cpiCB.asweU as by a sinipUoi- 
ty and ducctncs', a compkto liaimonv of '"und 
andfsen'O and a fieedom from meio rlictoiio 


.1 1 


■which makes a stioiig appeal to modern tasto 
and interest Put on their surface tho 
light of jewelled fancy phays and makes 
beautiful oaen tiie pains and pangs which 
are inscpandilo from tiio joys of lo\e. It is 
true tliat there is much of scatimenhihty 
rather than true sentiment m tho icrscs m 
which the poet weeps, lather weakly, o\er tlio 
soriows of Ills temporary separation. Occa- 
sionally a deeper note is stiuclc, but very 
seldom we have the sciisc of that inevocablo 
lo-sS vvhich alone evokt' tnie pathos. It is 
not love tossiHl on the stoiniv seas of man- 
hood and Wiimauhood nor w it that mighty 
passion, seiious. inhiiiti’ and divine, which 
liads to a iicliti rind wuln lift Put, as wo 
have uliealv I'nintid ^ut. f«aii'knt lyric 
pvK't' dilight m ilepKting the pl.ivful moods 
of lovt, It- 4 'peit Mil" 111 w Im lit V en sorrow 
IwcoilU's a Uiviiiv lli'V 'p ak ti' us, llO 
doubt m ton.' 1.1 iinmi't.ikaldi ' rioU'iiC's ; 
but vvlien thev touch a du per vliorJ, the 
note of M'tiow 1' schloiu 'loigii.iiit but l' 
Kud.icd plea'ing hv a tnilj poitic inioi- 
mint of It' tcniUi and iMlIietic iiiipluatnuis 
In till' iHvth the tlieoiv and practice of 
Mn«knt poi trv jgm 





Xr R,o:’'‘exoc,L,^' eIXo^'" 

iBir 

n„,vo,^,t)- last ycv, t,a.nt,. ).om.u,s ,„ E„"lkl 




Mrs J. K. Riiijm 

“ "ty »i,l, k- V . »f tlio 
j'lnJikllui, ..nil 'miaciil.ir lUilj-, 

’■>' >“r l«tl.,; ‘ mv,u-.l .,i„l rtm 

>U.asa ,u„, 


lic^ !mK‘i, 

lUonitiirc. sIh* ic 41 . . 

who IS appoiutod to* U.o * 1 '^^ ‘•■"Jr 

1'" honour of collo^i 

j 'k' 

worker. si,o takes social 

welfare «u(l m teinn .r "» 

an Indian Ci.rKti.u. o ^ ^ 

•">'1 13 ver>* popular 
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5Iin Soialiji 



Miss a. J. M'atclia 

among tlio non-diristian ladies of flio town. 
Slie IS tlic wife of tlio litailmaster of the 
local higli school. 


Miss .V -I W\r<u\ « \ (Hons) flio fiist 
I’.irsi lailv giaduak oi tin Ivomntnk College, 
DlMiw<ir, who iwssed Ini B .V K\nniinatiou 

with siKoml ( 1 . 1 " hoiioins this >f,i! 



JIbs. 3L Sohvdji, tlio wife of 3Ir. Jfaiieckji 
Sorabji, pleader, .'ind e.x-cliairmau of the 
mimicipality of Caunnnorc, Jfalabar, is the 
first Paisi ladj" in South India to be 
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mipointcil Spocinl Jlngistr.ito of tlie bench 
of mngbtute in Cantunore. 

Miss. L. Uvmunm, has been nominated by 
the Go%ernments of Madras to be a member 
of the Bellary Municipal Council. 

Jilts. J. s, Jt'STiy, has been appointed 



Mivs Cnihl) n. Mukiuid Rao 


i iemb(>r of tlio distiict educational council, 
nnnoicHv. 


Mas 'fiioiTAK.iT J.\x.\Ki AMM.\, Tricliur 
1> tbe fillet lady to be appointed Honorary 
Bench M.igistiato in Cochin State. Cominff 
of a vesi>cetal)le family, with high connec- 
tions, sho fully dosorves tlio honour 
confciTCil upon her by the government. 




THE FOUEEGN MEDIOAL Bni!EA.nOR\oy AND TEE DDWE3 
OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN INDIA. 

lit DR. SIR SILIUTAJf SIRCAR Ii, no, d. i. i. 


T his is an ago of congresses anil conlei- 
cnccs, in otlior ivoiJs, of social Jelibei- 
ation, as a means to social action 
But in India througiiout tlio ages a confcience 
or Parisat lias meant something nioio than 
this. El on the Vidyas (scioncesX inclndnig the 
Ayuneda itself, appear to liaio oiiginatcd m 
coiifeicnccs, paiisats and sangams, assembltd 
in some forest letreat or some ancient scat 
of learning. Indeed, tliomcdical s,\stias contain 
lecoids of soino of those assemblies when.' 
^ages gathered fiom all parts of India from 
Balkli to Benares, from Taxila to Koshahi 
under the presidency ofBliagaNau Aticya, the 
loputcd foundci of the CharaVa Scliool of 
Medicine. 

But never i\. 18 a conference moie necos- 
sar>’ to medical men than at the picscnt 
moment, when so many gr.iie and momentous 
jiroblcnis, on ^Thich hang the issnes of life 
and death for our people, demand au anxious 
consideration. The Eoception Committee li.ne 
already diaun your .attention to some of 
tliB inoio prominent questions bearing on 
the position of the lueJical piofession in 
India ill relation to tlio state, to the oc^oi- 
8 .ation of scientific research and study, to 
public healtli and s.amtary administration and 
to meilic.-il ctiiics The foremost of tlic*© 
is undoubtedly that of public he.ilth .and sani- 
tation, a problem whicii Lis beenoften discussed 
in locciit je.ars in India .and abioad from .an 
angle of vision other tluin «hat nuiy cl.iira 
to be iiation.il and Indmii. Tlicsc niovcinents — 
foreign .as theywcio in inception— rcpicsontcd 
the piessuit! of Morld opinion acting on the 
nicdic.d and hygienic situation in this country. 
Somo of the “missions” arc of momentous 
significance, but their usefulness would haae 
heon gro.atlyiiici'c.ised if they liaJ brought home 
to the Indian .administr.atioii its giicious 
f.iiluro to dill with the nuss of procntiblo 
de.ith .itid sickness in the countiy by an 
intciisiio pUii of carap.iigu. Tho statistics 
l' of proientiblo morhility and sickucss m India 
V were indeed disiu.il and ci cn more so was 
the provision in 'tho medical .and sanitation 
budgets as agauist the mortility figures {and 
this in spito of tho strenuous tflorts of the 
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wcll-mcaning but helpless miiiistei's in tho 
piovitiocs) All this would have constituted 
ail outstanding U'pio<ich to any civilised 
administiahon pnifcssing .a high staiid.nd of 
ciBcioncv Tilt facts wuie sliocLmg to tho 
rntcniatiouai coiiscuiice luid somo lelief 
was necesviiv Th.at was piovided by placing 
the ignouiit and ill-conditioncd Indian in 
the dock at tiic bar of civihzed humanity. 
The pictme w.is diawn m hind colouis 
pUMiiting .1 fifth of the human i.icc .is in 
bondage to evil eiistoius ami unmituial 
praotici". .and a« a standing ‘‘iiunieo” to 
the rest of the wniUi Some ot oui f.ireign 
iiK-ntots cliaigiHl India with the guilt 
of spKMdiiig pLigues inJ pi«tilenc<s wlnrh 
.ate the soourgi of imiukiiul. fingctting that m 
tho histoiy of epidemics from hypliilis (Fciaiiga 
Roga) 111 the sivteentli eenturj to Iiifluonz.i 
in thctvvcntutli, the 'cohiued” peoples of tho 
East have often boon decimated hy disea-sos 
of foreign impoihitien— fogetting also tiiat 
in all contacts of “civilised” with “b.ack\v.irJ 
and primitive’ people? tlie foimor Inivo boon 
the canieri not only of the germs of vice 
but also of tho gornis of that socml malaiso 
wluch through an insidious dochnoof fertility 
has c.UTicd oir most of the primitive stock? 
from tlie f.aco of the cartli Again the social 
hygienists condeained tho mijonty of Indians 
as carrying the poisoii of v enereal di>e.isOs 
m their veins, foigcttiug tlieir own statistics 
m this respect 

As for Leprosy, that unncrs.al scourge of 
maukiml, of which theie is seeming cvidenco 
even m prehistonc relics tiiougli foituuatoly 
it luis duappouroJ in m.any western countries, 
there is a grim humour in charging India on 
this score in utter forgetfulness of the fact that 
India luas been instrumental m s.iviTig maii- 
kiud from tills fell di'C.OsO or at any rate 
ill procunug sub'-Untiol ichef; for, tho 
much-vauiited recent .idvauces in lU treatment 
actually denved their in--piration and wero 
but a scieutilic extensoii of tho mdigeuou'. 
Indian pr.vcticcs ba«ed on Indian medical 
treatiMS. 

In fact, uU tho evidence gots to show 
that the social and economic disturbances 
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knouf. ncithuig of this species of the 
unprofitable stewards.” 

. It IS futile to expect a vigoious giuwth 
of tlie faculty of scientific research under Die 
cold shade of alien authniity that has only 
11 sneer of indifference, if not of jealousy, 
for genuine uiciit in the aspiring suboi^nate 
The natural apprelieusiou seems to he ^at 
a inentorious Indiau in suboidinato capacitj’, 
if encouraged, may laiae ins he.ad too high bv 
perse^ erencQ and devotion to scientific woil 
But in India -ne laboui- under a double 
disadvantage. Tlie medical bureaucracy is not 
only alien, but it is also i-ecniited piimanlv 
for the military as opposed to the cnil 
admmistiation. And this makes any exjwnsiou 
in the organisation of medical and sanitary 
ser\ices to the country, any lefoims in the 
constitution of the biueauaratic Medical 
bonice exceedingly difBcult, if not hopeless 
To poipetuato and strengthen tins anoma- 
lous and iiijunous system mspite of On- 
unanimous protest of the profession and the 
peoples U'prcsentativcs in the legislature^ 
constitutes a grievous urong The Ostensible 
gipuiids Mz. tlio provision of a wia resent 
and also of European medical attendanc** 
to huropoAii Cn il officers and thou fAiuihe-. 
eaunot bear c.x.aminatiou even for a moment. 
Iho nulitaiydepnrtmeiit should find a icserxe 
and tliocnil branch sliould bo niadefice from tlie 
tncroAuiments of tlie military medical ofticeiv. 
vacancies m tlio educational and scciontihe 
ptfsts should bo filled up by selection. nhcrcAS 
for geneial medical and sanitary administra- 
tion there should bo separate sen ices reenut- 
ed by open competition in India. As for 
tlio needs of the European mil officois and 
their families, theie is uo diffiailty m tlio 
cities whero tlicro is no doaith of European 
medical practitioners. As legards the mofiissil, 
an IndiAU Go\cmmcnt may bo cscusctl for 
not ngreemg to saciifico tho vital and 
matenal interests of medical aJuiinis- 
tration as well as thO'O of national 
medical talent for tho sake of gratifying a 
sentiment, however natural, of a “micros- 
copic minority.” It is indispensablo that all tho 
civil medical services at least should be 
ludianised If wo ^vaut au intensive wnupaign 
against the death-dealing .agencies that are 
ramp.ant in tho land, if wo want a zcaloos, 
wholo-lieartcd indefatigable prosecution of a 
national policy ivorking for tlie eradication 
of preientiblo dise.ascs and suffonng. the 
medical and sauitary aUmini'fratioa must bo 
liandt^ OMT to the soils of the soil, who will 


have the effective will as well as the intimate 
knowledge and warm interest that are a 
sine qua non. 

Bat vested mteiests luo eppo&iug tooth 
and nail any lefonn in this direction aud 
for an ounce of concession tiiey demand 
a ton of Additional priv ilege And often 
tlie pmik^e begins apace, though the 
concession, hkc wisdom, hngeis, and may 
even fail to appear as m the caso of some 
chairs lu a Medical College which were 
promised hbeiation fiom tiie grip of the 
Military Sen ice 

If All o^el-ceutl<llIstd iiJmiiiistration la 
aIku hands is a mat ri.il handicap, tho 
piopoM-'d Cential Cnimcil of Jledical Registra- 
tion i« likely to aggia'ate the situation still 
fiuthei bv depiiMiig the Fio\mcial Councils 
and Unuei'UiC' nnil 3Iedical Cinineil>- of then 
freedom of actioiianii flieii pcmti of Jui il sana- 
tion and adaptation Midi a council is hound 
under existing conditions to diiiw tho i hams 
of central authority tighter still As iii otciy 
other sphere of legislation, an incie.asO in 
eentraliratioii befoio tho tiniisfi r of icspoiisi- 
bilitv to the people must neccssaiilv dclav 
that transfer 

The objections to tlie (.oaUmplatvd Bill 
.ue inaDifold Eiiumioits powers aro to bo 
guen to tlie Central Council— powers of 
inspection, of regulation and of discipline 
winch will cuitail the fiocdoin of local 
development, of initiation and vanation, wluch 
are of tlie utmost importance m a vast tuid 
diveivifiod sub-contment witii pitmiices as big 
and populous ns the United Kingdom, 
not all lu the same stage of growtli But 
the power, of the piopo^eJ council will be 
conipiehensne, tho constitution nanow and 
unrepresentative and its composition pre- 
dominantly bureaucratic; for it will ha^e 
a nominated president, nominated membcjs. 
forming more thantwo-hfths of itsentire'ti-eiigUi, 
m strange contrast witJi the Briti'h Jlcdical 
Council, and the rcgulabons wiU bo subject 
to the approval of tho Go\cnioi-(>caeral 
— all this ensunng full Go\ crnnienlal coufrol 
Xeither the academic .and scientific elements 
nor the independent professional element will 
bo adequatelv represented and the diierse 
interests of the services, of the si students an 
of the independent profession will be left 
to the care of an unrepresentative 
chamber. Be-iJcs tlie position of the 
provincial aiithonties will bo most anomalous 
and unreal and hardly compatible with uqv 
scheme of provincial autonomy. 
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A WUd Cliargina Ihoiif^li the Main Entrance to llic Kwdalj or Stockade U.sed to Trap t’le 

Junpio HeixU m the Itound Up3 »i Mj »oro Jstofe. tadia : the Guwls on the Second Gate Are Armed to 
^ Chock iVjiy Attempted Stampede and the Ircnce I« Pi'otected by a Deep Ditcli 
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Aili'f-. llcKx^n^tniction of iho SlaiiicMfr Ktiur AIcs-K.il.im-Du„' of Ui to Pwndo 

Altcmlanh foi tiic Kini; ami Uuc’n*Shul>-A.I in the Nc\t Wmid, IJic Umvoi-Mtv of PonnMhania-Bnti-li 
\Iii-cuin Found tlic TomU. Mlnle I^rwatinj L’r of tlio Chaldcos 

Id ‘ ^ 
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AAif^ fiom liuint fr.nluco often contain a hiph 
pciccntajw of pol/l'^ll. valiuiblo as fcitilizer. . . 

„ - Cluuloston, l>oa!.ts a plant, tlioupli small m its 

ipeeclicst, most inconspicuous avay ; liow to lianl" smcuty-ton caiudty, tliat ^K’llls neither odour nor 


Abating the Garbage Nuisance 

How to take refuse away fioin the door..m the 
speediest, most inconspicuous way ; how to lianl' 
it \Mthout nnno 5 'ing tlio pa«scr-by ; how to get) id 


•moko, and so nttnutue lliat the town considers 
it a show s|x>t. “The ladies’' weio larffclyin<;tnMncn- 
tal m bnnciiig tin-* plant to Chailcston. Jlost of it 



Do^\n By Tlio Biver— Befoic Iiumeratoi' Days 
The old gnbase dump m the omskuta of Chail- 
eston West N'lrHima— a ludeous spot hkc tho'so 
sail disQguims many of our othorniso beautiful 
cities 

of it ivithout creating nuisanco . and how to achiccc 
all of tins cheaply— tint is tho problem. 

Long ago, tjic di^.iios.il plant at Femtli. near 
Nnremlici-g. Ooimany, tor instance, and that at 
IloUCTda.m emboworod themselves' m fiuit ticcs 
and floweia, and visitois to tho plants picked rO'Os 
and strawberries in the gmileii. 



After Tlic Inoinoiatoi %ia^ Installed 
The Mine sjiot as shown above as it apjioars now 
tluit Cliailc'Ston has an inuiieiator jiLmt for the 
dWHisal of Its aaihago 

i« built below tho level of tho load. Ibibhioli and 
gaibace together arc dioptdown an inclined piano 
mio the l-m, tho Itottom of -wliicli is tho toji of a 
lof-aii clumboi. Tho vaporo and fumes pioduccd 
l'\ the w.iiimDg rofiise in tlio bin aro diawnnito 
urn luin.100 so forcibly by blast blowcis tliat no 
odouis e^ape. Ucio they pioduco lioat so intcnso 
flat sobd iiwtennls, even metals, aro soon icdiiecd 
to aslic-* \\oikmg only two eiBlit-liour shitts six 
. V-'? plant can nrodiiee a tciiipeiatuio 

ot ] <(iu to l.OOU deKiecsin the combustion eliambor. 
Animal caicascs, dumiiod sepaiately from the 
caiMge, mo consumed ma Uaction of the oidi- 
nanly takeu for cromalion. 


Martyrs Of Science 

nn Noted Siirgcon.' Buried in tlio 

‘".t’ months ago. .apivaicd that 

jiCTdin,.. vMtli a bucF announcement of tlie death, 
W.JSi "• ot Ur. Suliwy liawson 

Wit^n. di<?tingin!>lieil smgeon and aiiaesthetist 

,'^’ 1=^011 had expoiimentcd 
develop one winch would 
‘ifJJ'V'i-,. J-tato m which a pviticnt, 
consciousness. 

to ^ 4 ^ 1 .^. “".'y "'-‘y thoroughly 

ITp ^ expenment on hinuself. 

AiVnvI ^ ins face-and died. 

. -uaiiv OMicnmenlers have tiled the elTccts of 
conducted by Dr. 
of t'lo poisons 

w insects the hiinmn bodv can altsoih without 
Jfiious -uHcnna, I.Hj. .Inacnis ia K Ko'l Sc 

Fortiiin,.'k- I'eiiad uf .ix monllis. 

"la!;'“r"b;3iLs 



GLEANKGS 



Vor Scifnco 

la thf V<>1 is Dr. i'. I'jshor oi tho I in%ersiiy 
.of I'hK'a.^o. a.'locj> .»ftor 't.nzufr iw-iko h\e uajs 
and four nisliU to ‘•ru<l> tlio cff.tts of prottv- 
• tevl «loovk'^'uos>. Tlio .^v.|sl.iiit [' loarnirj 
e\or>- dotiil of hi^ wndmoii bj 

U'C of tho ai'i'txrrwtc inftruracnts 




A PHILOSOPinCi.L-inaTBB ACCUSED OF PLAGIABIS.U 


giyea in my thesis m two or throe places 
Pramemkamalamh-tan^ is a pretty • staff 
book. UnforUinafely there is no English translataon 
of it as yet. The author has not follow ed the 
book closely m his book. In my thesis I closely 
followed tho book, and gave tlio tianslation of 
many important Sanskiit passages. In r.assages (-’8- 
40) 1 quoted only one S.uisknt sentence which 
has apiicaivd in Prof. Jfadliakiis'inan's book, 
.•ill the aliorc pa^aagcs (1-40) haio been also 
bodily taken from the cliaptor on Picceplton of 
Cogiufion in niy tliesis winch ho examined m 
19.4 It pa^scs one s imagmation how ho could 
smuggle into Ins book one complete chapter of 
my thesH lius i- indeed .i iiuignificent monu- 
ment of 111' highij speciali'cd knowledge ! Shall 
I now cut out the whole chaptei fient my book 
on the cxlr.i-ordinary consideration that it has 
.already appeared m tho bulky volume of Ihg- 
ponderous schoLu vf mtcraatioual repute ?J 





The Message of Sriniketan 

Lofty in its higli spirituality ami soimil in 
tho grasp of reality is tlio thought with 
■v^hich the Poet Pabindra Xalh Tapoie illu- 
minates his “Notes and Comments” in The 
Visia-Bharati Qmtcrhj. The “message of 
Sriniketan,” where agricultural expenincnts 
arc in progic&s, may bo gatlicred from tho 
excerpts : 

The task that lies lictoro ns to-day is to make 
whole tho brakon-up communal life, to liaimomse 
tho divcrffenco hetw cen village and town, Mwocn 
the classes and the m.isscs, between piide of 
power and spirit of comradc^liip. Tho>e who 
i-ely oji revolution, seek to cnrt<ul tiaith m order 
to make it easy, NVhen they aro after enjoyment, 
they slum mmneiation , when they incline to 
1 enunciation, tlioy would banish enjoyment from 
tlio land and subdue man’s mind by citiminng it. 
■\Vluit wo. of Yisva-bharati. sav is, that tho nature 
of man is but deprived if truth bo not olTeioil to 
liiiu in its .wholeness, and froin such depnvation 
cornea his disease and his desjuair, 

Tlio voiy lietory of ■which I was complaining, 
though it has been the instiauiiont of much wrong 
doing, is not a tiling of which wo can b.ay we 
would be rid. The machine is .also an oigan of 
our \atal force,— it is man’s vciy own. If wc leave 
caused our luinds to commit lubborj’. the remedy 
does not lie in cutting lliciu ofT— they must lie 
puiged of their sin. To tr>' to improve om-sclves 
by crippling ourbohes is .a counsel of cowaidice. 

the powers of mail seek development and 
expansion, — we hav e not the right to ignore any of 
them. From the earliest times man lias sought to 
malvo tools No sooner has lie discovcied any new 
secret of Nature tlian ho h.^s tned to capture it 
witli the help of some nucliine and make it his 
own, wlieieby his civilisation lias entered on each 
successive stage. 

The day man first drew out the ferUJib' of the 
soil by making the plough, a scieen -was Jilted off 
the patli of Ills life’s progress. — a lifting that not 
only revealede th store-ioom of his focKl, but also 
let the light into many an obscure chamber of Jus 
nund. AVhen ho first doused tho spinning whed 
and tlio loom, they not only enabled him to 
cover his , body, but also roused that sense of 
beauty -which was to extend its domtiin over so 
much of his life. For if, to-day, man’s body is 
clothed, so is his mind, and the Kmgdom of Man 
that he is busy creating, depends largely for its 
imtenal on tins clothing, which serves both as 
covenng and language,— for it lias given man’s 
numl a new means of self-expression. 

Stienco lias given man imraenso power. The 
will return when it is us«l in the 
' humanity. Tho call of tliat supremo ago 

- _ already heard. Man must bo able to-day to 


siy to It M.ii till,, flower of youi-s never gi'O.w 
less; may ii U' vutonoiN in v\orKs and in 
nghlooiisness ' ^lui's iiowcr is divino iiovvcr : 
to repudiate it h blasjihi-iny. 

TFiih Latot iiuuifestatiun of mnii's lower mu't 
1 h? brought into the hc.iil of our village^,. Ills 
lN?cause we luve omitteil to do ^o that our w.itor- 
<jnurs.es and iiOdU luve niii dry : iii.iliri.a and 
di<ca.>.e. want, and sin. and dime stalk the l.ind : 
a cowaitlly re-ignation nvoi-wlielnis Us. Wliiilievor 

way we tiii-n, there Is the piitutv of dofe.it of the 

lienmy duo to Dio deiui>-p.n of defeat. Kveiywliere 
our coimtr>-mon are trying: ne hmf fuilol. 
From our dnetl-np hollows, our fniitle-s fieM« 
<nir noveiH'C-.iMfjg fiiiuiul pyiv-, ri.-(w tho w.iil : 
Iic/«iic failcil.^ur hair finhil. ue oun tkfent \ 
If.but wo can gam the scienco lluit give-* iiowot to 
till-* age. wo may yet win. wo may yet live. 

The (r>’ h-os been mi.-cd in our countrv ; U> 
•‘hall liiue nothniii 1o ih irilh lleilcrn 
»/ w iiahiiie. Tin- wo of biiniketan, miivt refuse 
to say. llcc.m»c Jls iiowcr is killing us. wo shall 
not ssiy Dmt wo prefer i>owc:]essiie&3 "Wo imrst 
know tliat m onler to coiulut i>owcr. ixjwcr is 
ii'^lod : without it. lU'stmction cannot ho stavetl 
>•11. but will coino .ill Die f.istor. Tnith kills us only 
when we re-fuse to .iccept it 

Whoreycr tnilli is diM-ovei-cd, anywhoie. by any 
St lentist holds good irrositoctivo of licniisphcro or 
lutioiwlity. May this tnith help to unite u*., i 
i„.i ’V'"* ''hoivver srienco lus been 

lnil> ,ukuow]e<lgcd .ind culuvatwl it luis given 
men the means of union. The Mrifo into which 
non have Ikhmi led by its mlMiso is not of science 
untnith, the weakness 
boon reMioiiMblo for Dug misuse. 
KiL 'bo Upaiiislmd ends thus, 

etandmg • ”-bt imder 

So no hwhlhua suhhaylX iamyimaltn. 

A Poem from Mrs. Naldu 

A poem from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is n 
^ thing now-a-days mucli to tho regiet of 
Indians and Englishmen alike, Shama’a liow- 
over presents one : 

CinLT) FAKtlES 

wi r. T .Pr.'dOad Najani 

Wlien I put in the earth, Poppy seed . 

T ji t opny .seed 

I wonder »• 50U. A-o you l„„dy, d„ you n<xi 

A iiituo glow-worm spark 
rn >1 cmdlc in the dark 

Till you fidl asleep mid dicam yourself a flower 
-xtrL . F oppy seed ? 

When dewy simhcains call Dragonfly 
DragoaJly 
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Gcniian philosopliy iuiil litcraUiro- In Htcra- (li72-1^9| U Uijj lli-at Gcniun, 


ture India has left many traces : 


to rrally btiidy Indian htciaturo jmd its problem. 
Thon^uUof ho study was jus owh-inakiut. 
A KlancG at the works of our Gonnau classical troati-o/‘l Vk-r dio Spiaclio und VcidicitUcr 
winters shows how amazing was the mlluenw of hm Ibilrag zur JHnniemlui>; dcr AltoilumsKunuo • 
Indian ideas on tho great men from the verj* lii-^t (On tlio lingungo and w imIoiu oI Uio inmmi. ■ 

when they boc'.uno a( qiuunt«xl with them. Ain-ady A oonlnl-ution to tlic fuuniLition of aiitniuitj), wiuui 
Hcrtler (1771-1813). tho prominent poet and philo^o- api^MKil m IWiS. , „ . • 

pherwho lived as a di\inc in Weimar, show oil a Inpdnih txhlegcl wn, the hrst man m Germanj 
great and so to sav lo^'in^ intcicst for Iiidui : in who dwlaii'd lh.it a icgular hi-toiy of tJio Jiicraiuiv 
his “Thoitghts on the Phdospphy of tho Hi'-tory of tho wotld is only iKis'iblo. if the Asi.itio nations 
of Manlmid” (1784-1701) and other writings of got tlioir duo phieo m it. But still moiti tiuui 
his lie speaks of his .admiration for the “tender Knothwh Sihlogcl. who soon cc.u'-cd to biko an 
Indian philosophy.” which cannot but ennoble inteiv^t in Indi.i, hi» elder brutlior AugiLSt uilucun 
mankind ; he desonbes the Hindus, on .account ol Sclilcgol (nOT-lBirA inlliiciKod tlio study oj 
their ethic.'il teachings, .as tho mo«t gontlo people Saiwknt As ho lud fonncily distinguisUca 
on the cai1h, who, as he savs in consideration hiiii'^jlf as tiio tinn-Utor of bhakcspcaie. 
of thoir dotliino of “aliimsa.” will not offend a Calderon, Dante, and I’ctnirca and an a jic^t ot 
living creature ho praises thoir frugality, their lialliuls and s.atires. ho m liis later years took up 
loatliing of dninkencss. In his "ScattcnHl le.avcs in 1811 . flio study of Sanskrit. Ihs stainLiiri cchtions 
ho speaks moro than once of tlw In(ii.an Wisdom, of the Dhaga\ad-gi1a. the “Jhtoivulc's.a.” and tho 
he mentions tho transnugiutioa of souls and in ‘•Hamayana” (unCtnished) with cntical commentaries 
lus • Talks on the Conversion of tho Hindus by and translations m cl.u.>ic.d Hitin wcio the first 
our Eiuupcan Christians” he allows an Indun to works of this kind m tiennany .pnntcd in Deva- 
defend his rehgious ideas and praises Uicir hum- iiagan Icttcro and show' that this romantic poet 
m.anity, although he luraself w.is a Protosbant Uicolo- was ooiudly gifted as a fn;st.^l.Tss philologist. At 
gian. the 6.imc_timo hranz Bopp (1<91-18G<) devoted his 

A gi'eat inteicst for Indian ideas wo. .also see time to UnguisUc.®. - , « 

in Herder's fiiend Goethe, tho gicatost of .all Oer- Bopp l>ccaino tlic founder of tho Inuo-Gcnnan 
man poets. Well Imown aro his inspired vorecs science of 3.mguagc8., w-luch was cidtivatwl fora 
on tho ShakuDtala, whero ho says (Iain gi\ing long time by tho Indologists together with bansknt 
a proof translation) : pliilologj’ and had a most useful mllucncp on it in 

V’ilt thou unite in one namo Uo.avcn .and c-arth. many wMys. Wo soo hero tluit India has also 
Then I name you, Shakuntala, vou. and all is grc.itly stumilatcKl Gorman scienco m tho domain 
said I of hnguistics. Tlio thanks which commrativo 

Tluit this impicssion conceived at the first philology owes to India, is expressed by tlio fact 
reading— the ihstich dates from tho year 1791— was that a nurnKm of Indian iedntm aro still 

not evanescent is proved by tlie following Idler m use employed m eomiiarative gnimmni-s. Indian 
addressed to tho iVoncli Sanskrit scholar Chezy. plulologj- ns founded bv Schlegol and Bopp has 
^ whom Qoetho wrote -10 years later, on the 9th enjoyed a cultnation since their time as is foimd 
October, 1830. Ho t-ays i "The first time when my in no other European country. Tho number of 
notice w-as drawm to this unfathomable work, it ^nsknt '•rholara and profo>,soi’s is gieatcr in 
aroused m nio such an cntliusiasm, it attracted mo Gcnnani than in any occidental counti-y. Tlii'i 
m such a way that I could not bo qmet until I is significant m so f.ir .is the Gonnans nie sw.ayed 
studied it profoundly aud felt myself drawn to the only by ideal, not by piactic.al roasons, as they 
impossible, undei taken to gain it for the German liaxe no Mitical ambitions to follow. They sluiio 

stage in some way I grasp only now the mcon- Bemncli llcino’s opinion, who says in .n note to 

cCnable impie*,sion which this work fomcrly Jus "Bucli dcr Liedor” (Book of Songs) : 
made on mo.’ “Portuguese. DutUimcn, and hhighshmen have 

bctiuier also has expiesscd the opimon that brought home from Indi.a the Ucasuics in Uicir big 
the whole Greek antiquity has produc«l nothing ships, we were only lookcra-on. But the spmtual 
bc.autiful womanhness and the tender treasures of India shall not escape us.’’ Tho 
love that comes near to the Sbakimtala in any work of Schlcgcl and Bopp lias been continued by 
Goethe ascante Us^n. Weber. Both, Bochtlinck, Max ilucller, 
fhivin i 1 ♦ Buehler. Kielhom, Oldcnberg and numerous oilier 

the Megliaduta and the Gitagovmoa. The impulses eminent scliolars 

good deal of stimulahon to The accomplished poet Friedrich Euckert (1788- 
pohtical works. Indian subjects were 18(K'.) has won immortal himo by lus congenial and 
^isolutely perfect translations from the S.aDsknt,- 
W Ho.has best^ved his attention on the Vedas, the 

toclinically. as his Pro- Epics and Puianas and also above aU to the 

?^^^® if} “Kala and Darnayami” criifo fff & Mah^ 

i-eo in^tho bha^. but his art of translation is best piocpdby 

Tho pluiosouhy realised, text but also in recreating Oio ihvtlim and tho 

bdilegel. Ono^^of .Mords and rhymes in jicrfect imitation 
wade no namein Etu^ ^ tmsatisflod.^ As a poetic 

‘bed young in Madrarm 17 & “fciSh ™t®Ra'etcr of Indian poctr>' Kuckeit j.s still supremo 

^asm i(«u. Another, Fncdnch m Germany, and the attempts of olhera to 
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“WhonM^ a\«o llie failm'cof.imi* iuUok to ,a<loitt 
luiinaiic wn.dititm'i of latnjur in au on'tarlp m the 
way of ollior unions wlucli doniro to imivmvo the 
ootiilitioii® in thou* own countncb. 

-Tlio llishu.ntr.utmu' pirlio^. moNtvlby w'liti- 
jnoiits of jn-'liiu and humanity as well as by Ih*' 
dcniiv to pci'iiic tlic pormanent peace uf the ■woibl, 
asfco to tlio follow mg 

The follow ins nine bcctiond emboilyms 
file Jiieiiioiis ami jiiiiiciplen of the orj^ati^- 
tiou may he rishtly regarded as Lthour’j. 
eh alter. 

•‘Fimt.— Tlu) (.niiding principlo alwvo cnimcutcil 
tlut Lil-oiir sljould not be iT«-anJed meieb* a 
< ominodity or ai-licle of conuneiX'C. .... 

’■Second,— The right of a".ociation for all liw ful 
jjUiixi'-es hy tho employed as well su by Iho 

^ Tlio luymcnt to the einploye<l of a 

wa^o .idotpiato to inamtain a nw-onable st.imlanl ot 
life’as this is undoixtood m their tune and eountri'. 

“Fotuih.— The adoption of an eight hour# »hy 
or a forty-eight honm week as the siaiulird to bo 
aimed at whew it has not alroacls' been attained. 

-Fifth— Tho adoption of a .wcoUv re^i of at 
Ica-st twenty -four liouv.' w lucli sliould mclude 

Sumlay whenever mcticaWo. . 

* Sixth.— Tlio abolition of chdd laliour and tlio 
imposi ion of sueli IiimUtions on tfio labour 
of young pcivons ai shall ponnit tlio continuation 
of tlicir ediicaton and assure ihcir physical deiclop* 

^^^-Sovcnili.— The principle tlut men and women 
should receive espial icmiuicration for woik of 
equal value. 

'‘Eighth.— The btnndaiu sot by law lu each 
ooimtiy with lOspect to tho conditions of labour 
should liavo due wgaid to tho equitable economic 
ti-eatment of all workei-s lawfully resident therein. 

“Nme.— Each State should make provision for 
a system ot inspection in which women should tike 
part, in order to ■cusuio tho enforcement of liio 
Jaws and icgiilations for tho j>rotetUon of iJie 
employed.” 

CommeuUng editorially on the opening 
of tho branch of the Organisation in India 
by Dr. P. P. PiUay of tlie I. L. 0., tlio same 
journal for December says ; 

India 13 now passing throuali a serious crisis of 
ccononuo as well as of political unrest Ijone- 
drawn-out strikes, started with ill-defined reasons, 
and lock-outs which are frcoucntly the results of 
hasty managenal judgments indicate tho strained 
relations between labour and capitaL The insidious 
entrance of disruptive revolutionary ideas into tho 
labour Nvorld is alrcady more or less deflecting 
Trade Unionism from its Icgitirnato p.itbs ; and 
Moscow has no use for Geneva. But to all thmkere 
aud workers, anxious not for publicity and limo- 
hght, but for solid and substantial oonstnicUvo 
■work, the establishment of the Indian branch of 
iJie L.L. 0, will come as .i sign of good augury. 

It is not generally realised that the gre^ success 
tliat lias attended the work of Genova is largely 
duo to tho careful and meticulous prclinunary 
study tliat luis been devoted to questions taken 
up for considemtion at tho various Confcrenocs, 
Ail this mass of information is now thrown open 


to Tmlit throiiuli tlie porUU. of the Imlmn-brancli 
of fUe (. L. (\ ; .itid ixtinomic .'im! wcjjI iriv^ti- 
patoi> in Iiidb cannot do Witter than put llicm'^elVfs 
in tomh with the now Delhi Olllfo of tiio 1. U D. 
and n\ ail tlirm..ehL\-« of the information amady 
collected at (Jcncia before tlicy try _lo fonmilato 
their coudiwoiK. fn lelurn. all IkhIhs inlere.'h’ji 
in the bimly uf Jndun indu>trial and lalxiur coiuh* 
lions will bo j>crforming an oxlremoly usenij 
«a*rvice in keeping Iho IndLin brancli informed of 
their acliviliojj anil in <oimmiiiic.itiiig to it the 
pJaulLs of tlicir ••pccul inve.stigaiions. so that 
Ooneva iiuy keep itisolf an cyi/mnt with the day* 
to-ilay ilcvolopmcnks in IndLin economic .ind socul 
life. Wo therofoiv advice the Unions to lo-»o no 
time in getting into touch with Dr. Piliay.who is 
to lie heartily congmtulatcil on liii ajiiKDintmcnt 
which tarries with it groat opportuuitio^ and groat 
responsibilities. 


The Club and Factory Theatres of Russia 

ilr. lliirindra Xnth Chattopmlhynya, tho 
poet, gives iin account of (ho club ami fac- 
tory thentres that lio visited in Russia iu a 
s-pccial ailiclo for The ImUnn Labour Hevicw 
(Ueccnibor). Wo leant : 

There arc twcnty.tluoo factory tiicatros in 
Iicnmgrad--and pcrliai>5 many more by now— for 
thoativs full of a superb finality aro growing uj) 
all over tho Hiusia of to-Hlay and aro liocomlng as 
fvmmou almost as mudliioom.o. In addition to all 
these there arc over two hundrod ,cJul)>i waih worker 
— aetor. dranufic. miisicil and other cirejps. 

Tho factory tlicatrp^ 'o*' ^3 board of cntics 
an organising committee, representatives of tho 
biggest factory thoiires. TJio Jeperion’ consi.'sts of 
( lassical plays as wdl as jihys of tho workcro, 
Oicatrcs. Ostrovsky, Tolstoy, Do^-toicvsky. yiiak- 
R|>caro, Ooldom, Synge, lollcr ami Uptoa Sinclair— 
but it must bo remembered tliat only such classic 
plays aro enacted wlacJi i;roscnt tJio jiossibility 
of showing tlio.utteily patlictic humour of tlio life 
of tho toui^is, or which contain the messaso of 
tlio reroluboa for the masses of tlio worid 

The peasant theatres aro numerous. In Nishni 
Novogorod alono thero. aro nljoiit .a 1.000— m 
Kostroma alono. about eight iumdrcd-tlio peasants 
-VTOrking . put a thcalro of their own 
)V>1 no.t bo,fi-oe from the ton ”h 



into platforms for the cxnressmn 

new and vital w.av TiVia of tliQ people iii 

about by the displaccmSt of plave?f bjoiight 
and mythological theiiiM Wfi';^^®^ rolifpons 
the tcnihlo problems 
turn in ‘daily life’-lUeiuoa snr4.‘ ^ 

of propagSa.™But 

little of a^t 


Modern review for 


vn]l displace blind competition. Woman would be sm (J) In all imittoM alTcLimg 60 ci.al I’clorm, ^YO 
eovial paitner with man and her fcrvices :toamothpr should Ukc airo to see that a gcilam number ot 
wiU be better appreciated by tho 'Konoml pubUc. a\ omen ai-c always included in our ivpresontativo 


will 6e better appreciated by — 

A literate wonun wall bo able to dcimmd , her dvios bodies. . 

and less liable to bo seduced into jn-osttluhon by (pjbeY disqiulifications, so far as xvpi-c-cntation 
profttcei-s of \nco who arc far nioi-e numerous than m local IkmIios, mid leaislatmvs is concerned, siioiild 


vigilance workoi-s. 


Vedic Principles of the Constitution of a State 

Thus Pandit Chaiuupatl concludes his well 
documented aiticle on tho above subject in 
The Vcdic MagnxiHC. 

Tins kind of constitution of wliieh the fumla- 
raentals seem to liave boon laid dowm in the Vedas, 
has in an applied and developed form, continued to 
be in vogue up to coiiip.u'atively veiy* recent tijucs 
in the history of India ilalutiua Ihiddha organised 
his Samsha on deinocratm puncvples in inut.vtion 
professedly' of the system of administration in voguo 
in the states of those days. In ancicQt inscriptions 
of which copies liavo been obtauiwl and collections 
of these nmdo in tlio cpigrapliicai i-ccords of 


be alisolutoly rcmo\(^. 

if) Our j)orsoii.il laws should bo modiiicd so as 
to/n^othe wonmna sli-ongcr jcg-il j'osition lh.au 
she occupies tonby. It is, to my mind, absiml 
tliat wo should allow tho inferior position which 
the Hindu Hiw assigns to her in tho matter of 
pnoiieity lights to contimio indelimlely. it is a 
pcn»ctual soiiivo of litigation aiid 1 lu\ e. in actiul 
pinctice found tli.it even whcio tho law gi\c3 her 
some detimto position, tho woman is victimi&od 
hv HiiSciufKilous iiulo ivlativcs and hangcrs-om 
TUN is pioUibly duo more to her want of c.ii\icity 
to proleot her own inlercbts, tluin to any other 
cause. This c.in, however, paitly bo i-cmcdicd by 
better cJucaXiou, but it seems to mo tlut a i-adical 
cure can only bo supiiliod by a fundamental eluiiigo 
of our law. 


Thcsp suggestions of mine aro by no means 
oxhausliva J. fnJfy behevo tiiat if. India is cviv 


India, wo .come acioss not o.uly cursoi-j^ ami to att.un frci^om m the po]jtJc.ii spheiv, we must 


occasional liints as regaivls tiio existence .of ^bhas 
but somotimos also a detailed description of tho 
uualiflcatious of votera and candidates and the 
process of election followed. Greek wntci's, too, 
who came to India, and m.ido poi^sonal observation 
of the working of tho adiiunistiativo svslcms of this 
countiy. mention states tiiat wci'o being governed 
on republican and deinocwtic lines. 

Democracy tlioi'eforc, is nothing foreign to the 
genius of tile Indian tioople. Tho fiamcis of tlie 


bo prcpaivd tli-^t to liberate in tho fullest moasiiro 
our women and do justice to them. 


Low Rate of Widow Marriage in Britain 
Tho Silt Dhnnua of Novcinbor iiiforni't 


us bi its ‘Notes and Coniinouts’ 


genius of the Indian people. Tho namcis of tlie That maniaee jimvn m ii,.{»« 5 .. 

draft constitution which tiio AlbPaitics Confeivnee and tiiat thcie ai-p 

has jiu.t apprmed lia\o done well in keeping befoic Vwo S n 'if 

the f?.«ntries ^ a maSS of Statistics 


them the constitutions of self-go\cnnng coimlrios ie<mrdme 'inPKvieA \n „..,i 


their pait to Live sfiidietl sido by side with these annual rotui'n 
the ancient constitutional pmetico of India. Two marriasroiato of I’w ivs 
veryimpoihmtpeeuluinties ofthe Vcdic consHtu- i Kt m ^ 

tion of a state are (1) that tho place of a king m >c<U'S lopiescntmg an 


tion of a state are (i) that tho place of a king in 28^^ ^^c^ldlccs 
it IS that siinply of (ho highest member of llie ’'jjjq 


Rcgutiur-Gcncnil. Tlie 
IS the 
mcieaso of 


is evident by the fact^lmf y;uoo‘''bi[Su^coJp^^^^ 


complete autonomy in its local nianagcracnt. and budal couples 

thus intcmaJly fiec, It forms an oiganic part of the brides w.w 

mhuc of the whole co.o.try. SS oilv 

_ bnilcsriTioma \i(M« in “ .) willlO 1- 


bridegrooms woie only IG. ^ 

.)7 per conk of the wedding wore betwot^n 

TOOK w mows as w i> cs. Xhe bntlu-ato is tho low t'.<t 
Sir T. B. Sapni in a well-balanced plea lecoided and show as dccicaso of 40, QUO. 

for ‘The Eiiiancip.ition of ^Voinen’ in S/ri- 


Reforms for Women 


Dhariiia for October suggests the following 
reforms to ameliorate their conditions : 


(al Everv locsil . logislatuie should be asked to 
undertake tlie obligation for tlic establishment 
of uvrls bciiools and Colleges in evcr>’ provmco 
to sot aiwt more ample funds tlmn Jjas hither- 
to b*x;n done. 

(ii) If the legislators 


The New Germany— War Dangers 


Correspoudout of 
HcV«rc (Nov. ..b) who takes stock of tlio 
Latent War Dangers tlio New Germany faces 


... .. ivuiMawi-8 are loimu lo DO conservahve +i. ... „ i o V kuohs, muen moro 

tologKlate With regaixl to the inarriapo of piris. i “ speaks. Some of tlieso dangers nmv' 

coimtiy should S ^ scmi tho following extracts^ ^ 


of tho lihiooland oHd tho iSSiSi "of 
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Hapiditj' is of tlio essence of our expoiiincnt Let 
Uiis not lio foigottCQ. 


Industrial Research 

The Myi>orc Economic Journal (November) 
l>«bh&h<» Sir ^nUiam Brass’s ]>rcsidential 
address at the Glasgow Jloeting of tbo 
British Academy on ‘Craftsmansliip ami Scien- 
ce.’ 'flic eminent physicist remarks on tho 
work carried on in tho industrial research 
laboratories : 

A new class of worker is giowing up among 
U3 con-sisting of tiio men engaged in i-cscarch 
associations and industrial reasearcli labonitonos 
throughout Uio conntiy. AVo must place a high 
v.duo on their sen ice. for they aio actually and 


lie 

ics.olutian, proposed by an English vronvm 
seconded by a Frcnch-wonian and supported by 
women of many countnes : 

“That this League ^\clcolne the supportof Indim 
\\ omen for Pcac? oiovemetits as expressed by the 
ivi.olutions of women’s Day m iladins and by the 
Delhi AVoinen’s League, and it supports the demand 
yf women in India for Solf-Govcmmcnt. ’ 

School discipline and Medium of Instruction 

Atr. il. R. Jayakara's presidential address 
at the Bombay Presidency Secondary Teacher’s 
Conference, publisbod by The Progress of Edn- 
caiioii (November), is full of liberal ideas and 
thoughtful suggestions. The speaker com- 
ments on tho question of discipline : . „ „ 

Siwaking of legiAmty and discipline, you will jici'^iiaUy bringing Wk with th'em into eriiftsman- 
pernut mo to sound a note of caution that these ship the sciwtilic kno^\lcl^go ^\llicll is ono of its 

two \nrtuos must not be a^o^^cd to bccomo a essentials. They, bring tho interest and tho outlook 

tvitinnical fad. In a country situated hkc India, of scientific iiwtiiry into touch with both employer 
tlic main question is to how to spread education, and oinployoil, and 1 cvinnot but think tliat they 

I hold the MCw— and I am suin a huge numlicr of iiuiy bo to some extent tho flux tluit will niako 

pcoj'lo intcrostcHl m Indian educ.ition shai-o it— that them nm logcthcr. For they can sjvak with tho 
iiotlung should bo allowed, cion in the name of omnloyeras men al«o trained in Unnemty and 
iliscnihno and method, to intcrfcio with the spread College, oncliangine Uiought with oaso and aeeunvey. 
of oiiucation as widens iiossible. AViien education And. .at tho same time, they aio. fcllow-woilvciu witli 
has spread .md lias become umsersal, tlK time may those in tlio shops and c.ui bung back theie ‘'Omo 
.inivo when tho field lus to bo weeded ,md the of the mtei'cst and enthusiasm which spungs from 
pkint pfUQCiL But mitil tlien. it is strongly felt the imdcistanding of pniposos and inctiiods. 
a many quarters, that wo must not niake a slab- rersonnl Contset 

Uileth of an-ciplmo and method. It is better that 5- jq iq lemcmbered ilw.sva th.st 

the .largest niimbor of Indian students shoidd oonhact h.i£ on tile “ tSlfs tMhrbc«?i 

obt.mv c\en a defective education than no Mucation qualities m hum.-m nalmo, a mart'ollous cITcct in 

at all, which is often the maiuior in ''hich the smoothiug out dilTeieneos I do not tlnnl? it is 

thoiee P{'0''0ntcd to tho poor Indian student In undidj* optimistic to welcome tho growth of this 

a matter like this It 13 perhaps mcntablo than .an new tvno of mdn«f\nl \vr>iLr.r 
Indan and an Englishman connected with education Jq wraonal inteicjinrco 
would see ditTercntly. AVo aio not dealing with a 

toimtiy wludi has no kickgitmnd in this matter or out^ heir who p cntcr- 

wliidi lias to bo iwlaimed out of Uitcracy and \‘ur. ' 'ull 

iimorancc. Wo are d&iliog woth a pooplq who f-oing lock to iiis^rnllditinn ^ .all, tlus is but 
Imvc shown tremendous cal^aeity .for well-<hiect<^ “ ® hist conditions. 

.indvw cll-ditrii!«od oduc.ation in tho isist but who Ilio Eew.uds of Bcso,iro]i 

on mg to modem tionditions have io clnngo them iho prosent number of industrial rc'^eaixli 
mctliod^ and avenues so .as to bring atiout tho woikcra is rolalivcly small ; it seems likely to 
bi'st rc£ult.«. The one problem before Indm to-daj' incroise. liowovci, m proportion to tho extent to 
i^imncrsal cilncatum cheaply obtained, and tho which the province of scicnco is belter undei-stood. 
Doivutmcnt would do well to bear m mind llwt Ihe bettor undcraLamling 1 think of is mamle.stiiig 
nothing diould Imj .allow «l to mteifcrc witli tlus ‘he first p.Uieo m iiKlustrj' itself. 1 am .suro 
growth. tliat hero it is happily on tho incic.i«o. Tliero 

to also a bro.idcr view to be taken. Thcro is a 
public ^timation of tlio vnluo of any c.ilUng 
which afteefs tho numbers .and tho quality of those 
who res}>ond. 

India has asm.all b.aiid of research scholars 
who work under mimcrous dis.ibilitics. But tlio 
number of jmlusfri.al rosc.arcii woikero .iro 
smaller still ; and though tliero may bo willing 
students for it. they li.avo hardly any scope, 
most ot tbo industries being under foicign 
contiol or under tho control of uiisynip.athc- 
tic and uiiimaginatiio industrialists wlio 
uo not yet know tlic immense \,iluo of such 
works. 
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noamanr would Iw absorbed in an asrJJnndizwl 
Pni«s.ia. between whom and Au«;tria Uiero would 
bo fonned a Ccnti-al Euronoan nUL'inec. osain»t 
A\hieh a world coalition would luv'^emly rtow up. 
A war of anniliilatinii l>clwoen tlio allianco and tho 
coalition would follow, with tlie I'C'uH Uul the 
.ILabi.burs and tho Uohon/.QUcin tln-onoa would (all 
.md Pnissia would bo absorbotl in a (Jetinan 
republia 


World War Foreshadowed in 1909 

To tho uninitiated tho swift Cvatastrophe of 
tho tw elve clays of July and August. 191-4, ap- 
peared like the sudden discent of an avalanche 
on a smiling and peaceful valloj’. But states- 
men and publicists of Europe not only knew 
that a trial of strength between the Tripplo 
Allianco and the Tripplo Entente was coming, 
but accurately foresaw’ the occasion which 
would lead to it. Of them, Mi*. AVickham 
Steed, tlio former editor of the Times was 
one. He writes in the Ciorait Jli'^lory: 

Tliis \wa3 plain to dis.ccming eyes by the end of 
1009. Pj-ofcS'cr (now PiVisident) Mis.nyk *and 
othera besides mo then saw it. In KoveniK'r, 1912, 
when tlio Soiiiians defeated the 'Euiks in the first 
Balkan war tho tiuth was visible to all sue the 
rmbluifl. Had the Turks been victorious, as tJio 
Austi-odfunciriaa Gonoud Staff expected theui to 
1 ) 0 , the Hab«burff Monarchy might haio g.aincd a 
fmther bixatluns space. Hut tlio Scibtan victoncs 
stated the is'sno so patently that, before tho cud of 
Nov’cmbor. 1912. I WTote ficin "Vienna to w.am the 
editor of the London Times that, if tlio Austro 
lliinaarian fleet should boinbarcil tlio. Serbian foi'ces 
■which asninst Austro-Kunaamn inpuietims. had 
ci-n^scd the .(Ubanian mountains and reached iho 
Adriatic slioia at Dumzzo, England would liavo to 
land an. annv in Belguun within ten davs. 

No special knowlodpe w.as neciied to prompt 
this w.aming. An Anstro-Hiingari.an attack upon 
the Serbians would liavo brought .about l{u»si.an 
intciwention on belialf .of Serbia. Gcnn.any ■would 
have supported Austria-llnnffiary, and~.a3 M. Cle- 
racncAiu had infoniied King Edward at Alancnbnd 
in IQQS— GcTnianv, Uoisting to tlic slovm<«?s of 
Hns«ian mobiliz.atiou. would Imvc rushed tiinnisli 
■Relgnuw into Fronco. Gie.at Britain, seemg tlw 
Gomans in Relffium. would h.av*; lieen bound by 
her tre.atv obligations to defend Belgian neutrality. 
This I foicshadowetl m Ncnembcr, 1912, as tho 
ob\ ions dca elopmciit of an Austi-o-Seibian conflict. 
An armed colUbiou w as then averted, and 
was aveitod again and asaiii during 191.1. 
But tho underhung situation changcil so little 
that in January. 1914, I restated publicly in London 
flic reasons why the pc.ace of Europe would bo at 
the merey of anv serious uu-arrol between Vienna 
and Rolgrodo. Six months later the uu.an el camo 
over tlic Sarajevo, ass-assinations. and the Enroitcou 
eqaation worked itself out to its ineritaWc nsult 


Vfar Guilt 


Mmnci: ♦ A " ‘CHaaiii sicca am 

mmost to tho same conclusion about tiio i 


ponsibility for tlio AVorld War as Dr. Gooch. 
Afr. Lowes Dickiii5.ou and many otlier tiioiiglit- 
ful hUtorians liad already done, that tlio 
causes of the c.itiistropho of 1911 nero not 
to bo sought in the conduct of this particular 
stato or that, luit in tho general international 
^ltuation ami the international anarchy winch 
prevailed in the family ot nations in pro-war 
days. 

How far Yienma and how' far Berlin was to 
bbaiiio for thus upsetting tho old onler in Enroiw 
It is h.anl to dtHjiile. The more the blind nigo. ot 
Au-tn.a-lfungaty .again-.t Seibi.iand tho vadllations 
ot GeiHi.\ny .ue studiixl in the light of tho Ooruian 
•and AiMrian docmiien(.s. the i-lcMier does the con- 
clusion emorgo tliat tlicir conduit was not so much 
deliberately cnimnal.is governed by .a fatal con- 
catenation of ciivumst.uiccs aeling upon incoiiiiwtcnt 
men. The iv.il answer to llic "war giiillt" ipitistion 
limy bo given by some supreme dnmutist wlio 
will gather into ono umipclling tnigody Ihc ihi'c.ails 
in w huh destiny cnuicfchod tho nilcrs and Iho 
licoples of Europe. 


Or. John Dewey's Impressions of Soviet Russia 

Dr. John 1C. Dewoy, tlio famous American 
philosopher and educationist is giving his 
impressions ot hfc ui Soviet Russia in a 
series of articles m tho Xcu' Jicpublic. After 
pointing out the diflicnlly of getting roliablo 
information about Rimsia without a prolonged 
stay, wide contacts, and a knowlcdgo of tho 
language, and emphasumg tlie fact of chango 
and flux in that county, (Russia, it was put 
to Dr. Dewey, lives in all its tuternal pro- 
blems and policies from hand to mouth) Dr. * 
Dewey gives two of his impressions wliich 
would I'eraove some of tho curiout miscoii- 
circeplious which prevail oven in educated 
Russia. Of the security 
of life m Soviet Russm, Dr. Dewey s.ays: 

pvoconceptions— most of 

^ Jn i absuid. Ono of 

' I® fpiestion so often asked 
Iwth beforo and after Iho vi«it: How chd tho party 
Aaro to p to llusMa?-^s if lifo Ihoro wcio inde 
^•ojidcily and m secure Ono hesitates to’^ spe.ak of 
this ption to .ail mtolligcnt public but J liavo 

fcumoi'vTo tlffl anrswio ^thkt 

ti^umom to the oniojly anil =afr tharacterof 
hfeialtussia wouhU« met with inciSK bv 
mucli more than half of tlie European ns wSl as 

wJlSancSsSd dtwSons 

coumnes m ivistoin Europe m winch it is much 
moromuoymsto ta«l. There is no kSitS“in 
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But pcihaps 0 liavo piosmiicd _to3 mudi; per- 
haps in our enlliU'UsiQ for tliat labt 

inhrmity of spisakins your mind — wo have gone a 
little too far. As Al Sinitli says, what are the tacts? 
After making a c,aioful survey of all the nows items 
from the mote unpoitaut imivorsitics for the cuireat 
j-ear, we have selected the following as a siguilicant 
instanre ... ^ 

A c-ouplo of woelcs ago. in^a univoi-sity. town not 
a hundivd imlQs from New York, Uvo citizens wero 
rfgi'^tOTing for the prcssidcntial election. It lij« 
been the ( U'tom theie foi many ycai-s to allow tho 
nndcigiadnates to legi-'tcr as well, as . a great 
mmv uf them, not being able to rcturntoUieir homes 
n EUx-tion Day would othcrwiso lose their 
11 ’•lit to vote. This ve.ir. for some Republican, 
or Dcmoeiatic io.t-on, the local boai\l of icgisUa- 
tion lefU'Od to allow undergraduates to icgister, 
allo'diu that they weio not legal lesulents m tho 
town, and so had no light to voto thei-e. when 
news of this action got aiound tho campus, there 
was general mdignalion, and that evening boiiio 
of tho inuro senous-miudod spiuts collected fuul 
began a lunide of piotcst. The procession, wtiicli 
soon nuiubeied sovcral hundieds, set out up ttio 
mam street of tho town. Across , this street, . ati 
a docent Interval, wcio displayed the compaitrn 
banners ('f the Ilepubhau and tho Democratic 
parties. Tho patadolv^, with great scriou''nc>sS 
and good humour, demolished tho Ropublii'an 
omblcm. and then, with pr.iisovvoiihy imivulumiy 
and cipi‘'kl sciionsiies'-, tiio Deiuociatic. luo 
universitv authorities soon got wind of tlic 
ntlair. and sympatlu/lnn with tho undcigr,wluatos 
gricvaiieo and recognizing the high motives that 
lay behind their demonstration, attempted to 
persuade tho prolcstants to como Iwck . to the 
c.impua and hold a iiuvss meeting; oneniig tlio 
c-olU'gii auditorium for tho imi^ioso. All their 
attempts, however, were m v.un. Tho ciovvo 
wjiilmurtl to surge Uiek and forth up tho in.am 
street, hlcckiiig the tralflo and now and then 
attempting, in a friendly w.iy, to up><;t iKis-^mg 
motor cai>. and imikutg an niisucc.s»ml tiy ut 
domolisliiiig the jail, but doing on tho whole 
. little or no d.ain.u;o. t'liuUy, however, even 
' liigh seriousness imist go to l»od. so they did. 


drinks viihio from him ho i.s often coufusod, vctii'* 
ing, awkward. All ho docs is of .1 pic^* 
writes a letter ; the simple sentences aro like Ins 
song^ showing, as Sir. Nowman iias said, the 
satiio “welling over of joy into sadness orof .sadncsS 
into joy” and beyond this tho same iiorfcetioii ot 
sweetness. The lecipiocatmg wholeness of lus 
natiue, by turns I'ccoptivc and cxprcs&ivo, .keeps Inin 
to the end a child, lie balances expciience and 
creation liko a cliild.at play escaping ten years 
longer tluiii most men tli.it return of the mind 
upon itself which heralds lUiitiirity ; and wdicn Jw 
dies at tliiity-onc lio luis still luioly completed the 
first sbige ot his journey and dies, .is a child dies, 
of love, lie has trusted tlio woild moio tlnii it 
can bo trusted, giving ovorything, expecting nothing 
in icturn, and getting so htllo tliat his stronglh 
is undermiiicil and tlio way clear for disa-^tcr. 
Nothing in his work suggests cxliamsted faculties : 
hU Last is his most sigmlieant year. Indeed, tho 
t^edv of liis death is inociscly this ; tliat it cut- 
liim oir on tlio thro&lioUl of manhood and of man- 
hood’s incalculable cnriclmionts. His c-oianuties, 
kad ho survived them, would Jiavo given him tho 
ono thing ho still needed, a pom< dc icpcrc, a self- 
rolianco m vision, such as camo to licethoven 
through his dc.vfnc5s.. And tho goal was near. Out 
of iJic wotld’s icjoction of him. signified by liis 
liovorty, out of tho sicknc.«.s. tho bittomoss of dc- 
graiLation vvliicii poverty hail brought in its train- 
theio \v.i3 Aiwmiig upon his mind that sensu of 
tlio scp.iiateao»s, tho otherness, of tho woild from 
which spnng irony, pliilosopliy. and sclf-conscious- 
nf*ss,.t!io iiuau 3 deliberato measmmg and knitting 
of his iwvycr .igamst iiidilloicnt fato. Wo fool 
decision lining m him as the last months go by: 
he rocoanucil Ihit his ropukation is in his own 
hands, tlual for his woik’s sake ho mu&t concein 
hims»'lf for a livelihood. Ho has diseovoiod ovon 
Iho .defects of his mnsicianslnp, ami in tho gup 
of his Last illucas goes to a master. Then, Iccling 
tho approach of de.ath, ho fights tonvailsively .md 
in tlio angul^ll of tJio slnigglo icvc.ils his full 
Kiiowtcdgo oflua btatuio and his ckaiin : "Put mo 
!.•• '“y ^in. he .oiies.to Ins brother Koidiiund, 
dont Icavo .me in this corner under thoe.utJi,” 
and. on n^ivmg Ins brother’s iwassurance, "It ij* 
not true. No. Beethoven is not lyUig licrc." 
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parade uniform— a fantastic official di-css •which in 
the main lie ni''apted fi’cnu that worn by liis princely 
predecessor, iliiun of "Wied, ^UbanUiV pi’C-'war 
luns -v^liO'C rule lasted so short a time. This under 
weiit a ai’n,'> ’• of transformations beloio it was 
fctandaidi7al Ahmet Zosu fii'st experimented with a 
nJirte miiitr v ‘■umo. white trousci?!. and white riduiff 
boots. For tao .I'ttwo he nresently srrbstitutod red 
ti outers nad blr‘'k boots. Later he added a black 
^Icak feed ^Mth red. One must admit tlrat tlrongh 
'.e pr-.'='aU rn his umfomr soraewlrat the aptw^- 
’r.iico '* 0 iirusieal conredy hero, it is, never Urolcss, 
T=ry ■ comins and Iras a trenrendous effect upon 
die 1'' 

I. ere rs no doubt that he regards Napoleon 
^cmuaite as a model for his own career, kccpine a 
’•.ai oleome biography constantly on his wnling desk 
.ind reading it assiduously. His dream of being 
hiirg. as was predicted, is drawing near hrlfilmcnt 
Ho distributes orders, offices, favours— not to 
iiieution an occasional wanunt for execution— and 
has created a coips of officers which is loval and 
courageous, but w liicli mutates its war lord by going 
alout in gold-braided unforms which nval King 
Solomon in all his cion*. 

Cut in spile of all this, a gesture fi'om hia patron 
Mid protector, ilussolmi, would be enough to end 
all ox Ahmet’s porver before Iris ambitious dreams 
reach their fulfilment. 


Co-operation of labour and Capital 

1928 was a year of peace moves in indus- 
try. Roth Tiado Unions arid Kmployers seem 


still militant in tiro sense that it will yield no 
portion of tire advantages .'ilrc.ady gjuned, labour 
prrfcrs pcjK-o to warfare in its relations witii 
employers. Tiiis change of attitudo is duo paitly 
to cmigiitcncd scif-iutei’ost, to. a veiy practical 
realization of the cost of strikes — not only m 
doJlare and cents but in .other tangible bpnents— 
and pax-tly to wider vision on the part^ of tire 
leaders. Whereas formciiy only tiro interests oi 
tire men wci'C taken into account by the imion^ 
now' the interests of the industry are considcwu. 
A few' unions .are Icadinf^ tho. w.iy m practical 
accomplislimcnts in co-operatron with tlio maDagc- 
ment for tiie good of all concerned, and tho idc.'} 
is gnulually gaining a iiioro or less general 
acceptance, even Uiough a still reluctant one 
in some .miaiters. 

Tho idea of enlisting the co-operation of tho 
workers on a general scale fii-st airpcaied during 
tho w.'ir, when tho iiiiivors.al and wiiolc-hcattcd 
efforts of cvcrs'ono wlici-o necessary in tiro product- 
ion of war materials, Sliop cominitiocs wero 
cstablislieil in a gi-cat many plants, though in iimny 
of these the trade-union was not a factor, non-union 
.•w woU as union p'ants Jiaving adopted tiro idea. 
The value of tho voluntary co-operation of the 
employees .ind of their good-will received wide- 
spread recognition. . , 

Much of tins spirit disjppoarctl after tlio 
ccsKxtion of tho war. duo partly to tho industrial 
depression, partly to tlio ivactjon from the wmi*- 
tiino tension, and partly to tho wave of antiuiiion 
and oponshop activities tlrnt swept over tho country. 
In somo ci«cs. liowovcr. co-oporativo cifoits 
continued, wiiile wh-it is pinKably tlio lH?8lkiiowu' 
of all co-operative schemes, iho so-callcil “11. & 0. 
pUan.” W. 1 S inanpurated after tho close of tho war. 
It had liecn conceived mncli earlier ljut it w’as 
felt flwt war conditions might niilimto against tho 
pucoo.'^s of the plan and the putting into actual 
practice w.as therefore postponed. 


to' have realised that industrial warfare was 
leading nowhere. In England it was 
Lord ilelchett (formerly Sir Alfred Jloiid) 
who invited a joint confercnco of tlie leading 
employers und tlio representatives of tho Trades 
Union Congress to find out a formula which 
would lead to a better nndcrhtiuding between 
tho employer's and tiio employed. Tho interim 
report o! tiiis conference lus been approved 

by tho Tr.ults Union Congress which met mtuHliicing ^nmr ...... 

mSopt,-m>.r, W28 iu tl,o op,«siH„„ 

in the Jikant; ami to jnen’-asp the shill .-md.cfllripncy 
of |he workers. In thoi-n .and nllmr w.ays cmployci'S 


The new spirit li.as immifestM itself in diffeivnt 
w.av6 ,aird..rlong various, lines. To-d.iy thero .are 
instance^ in which unions and ni.anagemi'nt are 
cooivratinc to minrove tlio operating efficiency 
pr tho mdustiy: to intitxlnco now 

mcthoits or iiuadimery or to improve the old ones: 

to rodiK-o operating cast by eliminatirg w.xAcs. 

ooonnmic.s. etc,; to improve tlie <jti.a.lily 


of tbo Uibour extrenri-ts. It appears that a 
similar tendency is also operating in Amcric.!. 
and tb.it tliero, too, employers and the 
employed are drawing togetlier for tho sake 
of iudu''trial elfioieney and economic 
pro'^penty of the community ns u whole. 
\Ve re.id the following in the .Vonlh!tj iMhour 
lieiidc uf the United States iiureau of 
l.abour Statistics : 

Tbero an' still l•lnu, nn in the organised kiliour 
uioTinKiit whuh l'«'k with misni iagi and su-pivinn 
uv^,n .any is'w i«.T.itiun of Ul-our wiUi t^ipitak on tho 
UhmO' tii-it tie’ two an' mi.all»TaUy opK^sed to 
I j.e unolld r bii.damcnt.ally ,ind rannot iiOssiUy 
l-»\« any inurv~l m coaimi'ti. In general, howeaer, 
ii Ti»iy Uj •Old Uul ibmng the ja>t doi'ado a 
lu.* Uken place m the altitu>l<« ot 
at Uiwt, tlw cf cn.-aai»<sl labour, ^\'hao 


and workers .m' demonstniiing 'N\')iat "‘can ^Vio 'ilono 
when tho welfare of the industra* is the first 
conconi. 

It is not true, nf course, tlmt all tiiat is being 
.sccvompn^hal tlimigh co-ojioraiuo elfort is done 
for imiviy altniistic n'.isons. Ikidi rarty cxi>’cts 
to t«cnetit tiy (ho ctvnihrative nrnmeement. The 
employer expetts gnaitcr rcturas tlirouuli tin-' 
Mwwvseif ceonoiny. of iirodiution. tho gre-atcr 
output, tho dilution of amount of iini>orf*tt 
ai^ork, etc. The union cxnocU by dcmonstniting 
!i .''lino, of Uio wniivs rcndmxl by 

them incn'asjM in wagU' 

mtes. Hut the gre.it .'llx-olnpll^hml-nt of unioii- 
Syi’''Tr“‘ ‘,'‘"^’•’*■.".““1" '* of iTicnt.aI 

aWiliide thii. bmiicht nUuU and (he fact (tut thOi 
result* aoj wviittsl by mutiual e(Tnrt insUxrd of by 
aab-uwiusni, Uiivugh i>e.acv instivpl of war. 



By BEKABSIDAS CIIATURVEDI 


An important problem 

Here ai’O a fon- extracts from a letter of 
an American friend of iniuo regarding tlio 
immigration laws in the United States of 
Atiicrica. 

‘'I am writing to you concerning tho 
‘Asiatic Exclusion Act’ of tlio United States 
of America. I liavo hocii in touch witJi 
individuals and organisations in tho United 
States who are recognising the injustice of 
tlio lnc^ont immigration law with its oflensivo 
racial disciiminations, and are picpared to 
work for its repeal. 

"Tlic particular (luostion wiiicli I wish to 
laibo for tlioir information, is just wlmt 
Indian sentiment is in regard to American 
immigv.ition. Bo tho Indians deshe and seek 
for an open door in Anienca with tho 
privilege of inirO'>trictcil immigration; or 
would they bo content for tlio present to 
accept the ‘same quota basis which European 
nations arc now t-njoyingV In other words 
is tho oiTonco of tlio American exclusion 
merely one against the honour of the Indmn 
pcojdc, or is it one of inoio pr.'^etic.d iinpoit ? 

1 lia\e felt th.it the Indian resentment lias 
been o%cr tlie matter of being treated as an 
inferior r-ice, and {li.it they arc not ncliulJy 
demanding tlie priMlogo of entering the 
United St.ites in huge luunboi's. 

“Indian Jahoiir lias never create*! any 
problem has ticen tlio c.'o-o with some 
^otlur natioiw If slie were to accept the 
limit.ition'! of tho present J.nv as applied to 
nuropeaii nations, niy understanding is that 
slie would hf pirmitted to semi one hundred 
uujuigrant-. f.uh ye.ir, which j> very pn>b.ibly 
nmn- th.m shootr s^nt in the day-, of 
uni< 'trKU-<l immigr.ktion. 

I jn-viiij))' tlwi mil .'ign-e ujth me 
n hiUnir may be ju-lihed ia 
i*mo n.>lrieUou of imnugralion 


tWl Aiiu n*-.i 
‘Itiuandin,: 


in oiAev to protect themselves against unscrupu- 
lous capitalists who w'ould othciiviso con- 
tinuously introdneo cheap labour in such 
numbers as to frusti.ito all olToits on tho 
part of labour to organise ciloctivolj' for tho 
securing of piopcr W’orking conditions, hours, 
wage.s, etc. I need not inform you that 
racial prequdjeo is eiiifortuimtoly a f.ict in 
America, i’cvhnps much of tliis prejudice 
has im economic b.isis, JIuch as wo depre- 
ciato this attitude of lacial nut.igoinsm, we 
must face tho facts. It will probably bo 
impossible to gain anything moro for tlio 
present tlian to liavo India locognisod as an 
equal among tho Nations, hy placing lior on 
thoj'aino quota bnsj.-j .as t)io ofiicrs. 

“I should like to get an expression from 
you as to whctlmr you feel that Indian 
public oj>iiiion would I'ccogniso that a really 
woilh while victoiy would bo secned in such 
.» gam. You 3i)ay bo able to strengthen the 
Iwnd-* of tho-.o who aixj fighting the battle by 
such a statement. Of couii>o if you feel tlnat 
Indian sentiment would ho uiiaiipieciativo of 
such a move, it is your duty to frankly say 
so. Wlmt wo want is international under- 
standing and good will and this can never 
bo built upon unreality.'’ 

Tho que.stion r.iised hy the writer of tliis 
letter is an import.nnt one and ruinires caieful 
consideration at our hamls. We recognise 
Uie sincerity of tlio writer and agieo with 
him that wo must do all that wo c.m to bring 
about better umiel.•^taluling lietwecn tho people 
of India and those of U. S. A. As reg.uds 
the details of the sohitiun init foiwai<i by 
our friend wo cannot express any opinion olT- 
liaml. We sh.ill refer to tlie (piestiim again 
next month. 

Mr. Sastri’s work in South Africa 

Mr. Kislri raurning to tho ilotliciland 
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after a streinious •n'orlr of more than a year 
and a t\alf in. South. Africa. Here is what 
ifahatma Gandhi lias writcn. about him in the 
columns of the Younq India : — 

“And as he (Hr. Sastnl n anted no fame 
for liim^clf (few men would be found shver 
than S]t. Sash-i of fame), ho tumed bis 
popularity to the advancement of the cause 
he has repiesented with such singular ability 
and succe^s. During his all too brief stay 
in South Africa 'he has immensely raised the 
status of our countrymen in that ))ait of the 
world. Let us hope that they will, by Oieir 
exemplary conduct, show themselves worthy 
of him. 

’*Bnt Sastri’s contrihulion to the solution 
of tho difficult and deUcato problem of South 
Afnca does not rest merely upon what nns 
after all an accident. AVo hnow nothing 
except through the icsults of the inner 
woilvjng of the ambassador’s office in which 
he had to exhaust all his ait of a diplomacy 
that comes from a conviction of the correct- 
ness of one’s cause and tliat spurns to do 
or countenance anything wrong, mean or 
crooked. But wo do know liow unsparing ho 
lias been in tlie use on bcl;alf of liis cause 
of tho gifts of eloquence, scholarship, both 
English and Sanskrit and groat and varied 
learning with which nature has lavishly 
endowed him. He has been delivering to 
largo and select audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Indian pliilosojiliy and culture 
which have ‘stirred European imagination and 
softened tlio hard crust of prejudice which 
ha<5 hitherto prevented tho general body of 
Furopcans from seeing anything good in the 
Indj.-ifi. ■J’lic*«c lectures are perhaps his greatest 
and the most ponnanent contribution to the 
Indi.'iii C. 1 UCC in Soutli Africa,” 

Mr. Sastri will bo arriving in India in the 
miiUUo of lAbniary and "o eamcstlv hope 
Ih.at ho will bo given a hearty reception by 
all serlions of tlio Indian people. One request 
we .‘ball m.ako to Ifr. Sastri, if it may not Ivc 
considered iiupertmcnt on our p.nrt and, it is 
that ho shmihl have nothing to do vvith party 
pidifirs m Indi.a. 

It is Greater Indi.a that needs the serricoa 
of ihU great man. Jlay he live long and scire 
the motlKTland fur many more years to come. 

Departure of Sir K. V. Reddy to South Africa 
' Sir K. V. lloddy will leave the shores of 

Itivlu in tiie hrst wevA of this month to 
vuem-U Mr. SiLstn in South Afric.i. Wo wero 


opposed to his appointment simply oa the 
ground that n better selection could have 
Vveen made but now that ho has been appoin- 
ted we shall request our people in South 
Africa to render him all possible assistance 
in the difficult work that • awaits him there. 
Our people in East Africa also should give 
him a cordial reception. AVe are very sorry, 
indeed, to Icai'n that tho Indian Association 
of isairobi passed a resolution of protest 
against Sir Iv. X. Reddy's appointment. This 
is leally ungraceful. Let us wait and see his 
work and if wo cannot render him any 
assistance w'o must not do anything to weaken 
his bauds. 

.The East African Problem 
A crisis is fast approaching in East 
Africa. With tho publication of Hilton Young 
Commission’s Report our struggle in East 
Africa will assume a new phase and there 
is every danger of our position being wcak- 
ned ns a consequence of the short-sighted 
policy of tho Conservative Government ia 
England, in giving more power to the 
Dekmcre partv in Kenya, It is therefore 
very necessary to keep a close watch on the 
march of evciits in tliose parts of Africa. It 
will be a gient thing indeed if sonio of our 
leaders could go to Kenya and study tho 
situation on tho spot. There is 3Ir. J. B. 
Pandya’s offer of a free pa-ssage. Is it really 
impossible to get three or four of our leaders 
to proceed to East Africa in a mouth or 
two 7 If tho Motherland cannot lend tho 
services of four of her able sons just for 
three months at this critic.al time in tho 
liistory of our people in East Africa it will 
be really unfortunate. 

Mr Andrews' visit to the West Indies 
We are glad to learn that ilr Andrews 
will soon proceed to AVest Indies to study 
tho condition of our people in British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Surinam and Jamaica. 
These four colonics have been very much 
ncplccted by us and wo ought to bo grateful 
to Afr Andrews for this visit 

*vo Indian, not excluding even Maliatmajce, 
done so much for our pcoplo in 
Uie different colonies as Air C. F. Andrews 
and wo hopo ho will bo received by our 
colonial friends as a great Indian, 

IIo is the one Englislimnii in India who 
has succeeded in coiuplotly identifying him- 
self vvUU our aims and ambitions. 



Urgent Need of Self examinatioft 

Tfio period ^rluch marts tho cliw ol one 
}oar and tbo bo^inning of another shoutJ be 
deroted. in jinit at loist to sell'esamtnntion 
This la truo botl) for individuals ami group» 
Tlio groups may bo as '•n.ali as tho snialloat 
family, /issocintion, guild, caste or cla»s 
or os largo as nations, people*, races— 
nay, nil manVind For indinduaK a* svoll a* 
btnnll groups and large, tho Qae*tion* to a»k 
nro Hare ^To during Uio pa>t year 
risen to greater height* or sunk to lovrer 
depth*? Haro vio inarched forwaiJs or ic> 
treated bactwarJ* ? Hnv o we approximated 
more to tlis bJutom\itioa or has the bpint 
111 us won tho battle? Internally and extei- 
nally, liaTo wo become freer or inoie cn- 
-laied ' 


The Indian College at Montpelier 
read in the .l/pwre Ecoiio»»f 
Journal — 

Stulenli ami grvlnatce of the Indian I'anersitirs 
have long twvii finding advantvo fn>in further 
courses of stinir m the and rhw in ever- 

mcreasiruc nurnwr*. BriiHli fniversilh’s natunulr 
receive the greatrr luit of thu inllnx. buimm} 
IndjsTi «tiidei)l« Bit! ai'O loins atirvctod to French 
ami lieriiun Univei''itio* Kiponenio ij pwwjmr 
that thoHO mO't invht by the iv*oiirciS of the vve-l 
who toine civKhutos. or vt hn.-t fairly well 
prepared , and *1/10 af*o rneni<<’Ae< nifn 

at least <mo other levdinj EiiroiKan lancjitse. and 
iKiv whenixK-sihlo. bv a vxTiode; ro-i-bwe in a 
(lonlmontjl I'Divor-'tv rit> The lUOmlir ot 
auiuirement of an ivldiiional Unenaeti h nonn eom- 
t-cti-xatixl bj itio wulenma oiitlooWs which tt pics 
as well ns by the inenw-a'il n’vTum'S of cultoie. 
both eonent and profissioiml Hlnch if oifns 

■VtontiiclK r. on itio bonier of ilhe XIodiunTnesm 
18 the evntreof a nvion ot Kreit nitunl hmuty 
and hi'lono iiitere*t . and it has the one astejnisfety 
♦siuippcvl Univri>itv mthm the *nnnr ileilitwr- 
niLicviu ilinnie whiih ho* tong I'cen widtty 

attractiTe to 8tn.Uiifs of all nations on n.-cpunt of 

thecminviice of ilsdspartmeafsor ^nfioRdleilaine. 
la-ttecs l,aw. I’hilow'phv and Education, and also 
ol i« Schools o( Agnoulnire, Hustc and Art A 


lapid and thoi-ongh 1 


' of preparation and 


provided for fnieien •tndciitfi Ix»«t j ear ' there 
ywaUjuj MUti) .tiu]<nts m'l^a^riling about 
aincrem nationalities 

Tlie Fiencli universities do not ptovide 
auy liO'toK foi »tiuleiif' So dm mg the Uvt 
four yeajs prof Patmk Geildi* h.is htcj: 
actively eiigagdl in the oiganiaafum of ,1 
gioup of hall* of lOvidcnce fni studdU* of the 
mail) oatumalitit'* npiU'Cnltd thm 
, Ui* long erpcueiii.e m tin piwri mn of colh gi it 
lipxtcls in Edimnirah I/iwhm and d-evvlici’ and 
Also in general I’mvorsitv I'liiniiiiip in fndn and 
ralcstinc ns uoii asm Vmope luis emhlod liini 
10 sot con-idcrabie liegiuniniP- in ojioniioii lli* 
Miiiia) foiindjhuo the ('uHro* drs Rotuiit 01 ^iv)f« 
CoUctfe-xi eaUod m ineniorj 01 the old and 
iBiiiiiaic association of Scotland and Fnnie but 
oK'n to all student,— Is at niesont son mg os a 
siaitififf i«>mf for others— Indian AmeniAn etc 
Tlifcugli hi' vamd Pap.-'rimee of ten voara plan- 
ning m luanj piovinecs and states in India and 
uitli sjHirwiafi'e interests and viide ooatmcis 
accotduutlv tius Indian I'oll.'oie >thcine ha* here 
beconic a Iwuling one 

N'cvi CniJitv I RwniirD 

TIk' hiiiiteil accommoilition v« jot availallo m 
Ih*' b<»ts XoUege Ihukii'iff IS no loriror piiflieieot 
while etwmres from Indnii itiidems oonnnii^ w 
rsinio IQ itonee there i' now an ur^'ent himxI of 
a separate iHiddmg for which jlans and estimates 
Jiiro Uen made Tin* will octunj a plcaMrig 
Mie arid a commaDiiing view which the eaiensive 

cutler gardens and la the imineduite rciehlionr 
Iriod nl the two existing nrsidcntial buiMmcs anl 
of tho proiMsixt Amencan (A^ffetv ft is ji/anneJ 
bj -vceniainodate g'l mdonta with u'liinion rooms 
and lit<iarv and there i« siaco for extension 

The dc-sicmnir bmldina and furnishing of the 
Indian CoUege will I*? camtsi on under the diivot 
snptTVisioii of l’rufes>or Gisjh<.iale hen I of the 
ttciorroimt of Siciolngr and t I'f's m the Gndu.iw 
hcnool of the fnixcTsity of Uomjviv _ with the co- 
oi<cntion-^'fr E.U Uaxell fonuoilj Uireitor of .Xrt 
bchuol of Madra*. and liter of Calcuiti. They will 
al-si Contioiie to act as Directors and Xrtiisir* of 
btndicu \nlhout foes or salines as hithorta and 
u coounueil ro-opcntion with the Moatpciior 
profosMTS e*{M.iaIIj mtire*(ed in loiiia 

It u e*baiatod that the full amoout need- 
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eJ for tho Scots College uill be two laUis of 
nipees. Towards, tins .iinount ilonatious and 
subscriptions ate now being leeeivctl by Dr. 
G. G. Advani. Secictary of the Indian College, 
C/o. Thos Cook & Son, Hoiiiby Road, 
Bombay. 


The Presidential Procession in Calcutta 

For once, it givc'j us pleasure to bear 
testitnony to the correct beliaviour of the 
Calcutta Police. Pandit llotilal Xahru. tho 
President of the •llrd session of the Indian 


Xational Congre'.s, amved in Calcutta on the 
21*»t of Ja»t inontli. Tliu authorities of tho 
East Indian Ilailu.iy refused to atford any 
facilities for a pn>pcr icception of the 
President on the Hon rah railway station plat- 
form, and only a small number of pei’sons 
wero admitted. Outside, au immense crowd 
awaited to giie the President a rousing ivel- 
come. From the Howrah bridge down 
llanison Road, along College Street, Wellesley 
Street, Coiiioiation Street, Paik Street, Cower 
Cucuhir Road, and on to Park Street aud 
DcsbatuUm. Xagar, which, may be well called 
the Congress city, there w.ts a douse mass 



Pandit Jlolilal Kohru 
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Amval of the rrc^Klcnt in Celciitla 


—A now Of the i>rooo»ion 
<if feUrumg huraanit), Athileerc^ ninJow and 
liou«o-top fdoag tlic processional route 'toto 
tbrouged by the citizcnc-sscs of Calcutta. 
Set eraliiuprtS'ire demonstrations of\er> large 
proportions hare been seen in thia jrreat city 
and this one "ns in keeping ujtb them T)ie 
mere siglit of tins huge serpentine stream 
of hiim.uiitr coiling and untnisting around 
itself, could not lute failed to iinpres* anjr 
ono ttlio lua Ined to witness the groBth of 
the ludian Kational Congress during the 
forty-tiircc vtare of its existence Jhc foot- 
paths and the roads were Wocittd hr solid 
niassts of men, and sevenl lakhs of people 
mutt hate ]).irticipated in the procession 
Theie t>cio icrj few policemen to l»e teen, 
and fjio police force was rightly enijdoved in 
•coDtroljjjjg the traBic at the ;>oint$ of inter- 
scetiou uhiiootlier stieets crossed tlio loute 
of procestiou The polictnian sien liric and 
theie along the route neiei attempted to 
intcifcre with or hustle the rrond and 
* genpialiy made tiiciuselics as small «s pos- 
' ■' Slide tflicn the proce—ion rracbed 1‘ark. 
Circus a European policeman was seen 
flourisliing a stick, to waie back the ciond, 
He was prompUy suninioiied by a police 


■Bing the 1‘re'idents tiitiftso 

ofiiccr and «as otilcicd fo leave the pcojilo 
alone and not Ui molest aii> one Law and 
ord< r was maintamed intact, because no 
potioenian attempted to vinhtc it Xeither the 
Congress volunteers iior any one eUe twd 
much to do The tiithusiastic crowds vrere 
portvctl) oidcriv mid o'i'ivwlieie made way 
for the procession witliout any difticultr 
file moral of this imposing demoitsfrvtioD 
Is wilt largo for an\ one to read It so 
happens that tin ^lcefoy of India, the 
.Vizara of Jfvdorahiil and several other Princes 
of India are at pipscnt in Calcutta hut the 
citj did not erect tnumplial arches nor .ss- 
sciuble in its hundreds of thousands for anv 
snch exalted personage The spontaneous and 
sinking honour that vre have witnessed is 
reserved for the first citizen of India, who 
tills the ofhee of the Pie'iJent of the Indian 
National CongrosS for the term of a year 
X G 


The Saunders Murder 

On the 17th December last a Euiopeia 
pobce oBicer named Saundeiu was shot dead 
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JjjdM. couJd liius condone and erec giftit/}' such 
hooliganism. 

A ‘Wow) TO TUE Police 


For oiirsphcs ^se Veep an open mind as to 
whether the crime w as 7'oliucaj or not, and we 
must warn the Punjab police a^iinst bein? earned 
away bj the usual police prejudices That may 
possitily help the real culpnts to escape while 
innocent pooplo are made to sutTcr It its political 
prejudiooa ser\e as a filse scent lor it in tlie 
present case, it niaj {or c\cr be hnowm as a bodj 
of most meompetent fallows 

Hepnsxls wnll not cni^li the poLtical life Thej 
-will not end the mdienation felt at the Inf/ti blows 
tliat livstened L-dAii’s death Djcrin Jallianwala 
pupceeded not in VilJinK iKjhtical life, lait m lerO- 
hung the soil foi it with maityn,' blood. 


Dr. R C. Majumdar in Europe and Indonesia 
At the meeting held lu the Calcutta 
JlahaboJlu Hall under tlie auspices of the 
’OcuatuT India Society to gi*o a leccption to 
Prof RamCb Chanilra ^Iiuunidar on hi« 
Tcturn finm hu stud} -touts m Kuro|>c and 
iDiloQCMa, tlie piofesbor recounted lii» expert- 
euces abroad. 

^\■hon in lingland, he ropreseated the Greater 
India bocietv ui the Oiieiitali»ts’ Conference at 
‘Oxford, and at the meeting of the Sonele Asiaiupie 
at I’ans ho paid on bclialf of Greater India Sueict\ a 
tnbuto of deep respect to the roamorj oftliolate 
lainoDtol sasant Mon. Emile Scrurt 

Dr Mojumibi aUo ii-itcd the Kein Institute of 
I^tdcn aa .issuciato of tho Oi'onter India borien' 
and w.ia too well rccviiod by rit>fo-«or Ur Vocel 
and Professor Krotn lending authoniies on Indian 
enlhuwi retinoiis w ith Indonesia 

liuked by thotr introduciien- ho wcnttoJaiw, 
and after ti-itins the romaiLalle monuinenla of 
Boiwbiidor and i'mmlanm cte lie crossed oeer to 
the ishmd of Dali win re he riitcued the hiing relies 
of llindiiisni. and Anallv landed tn lodo-China The 
French Aixlirteologi-ts there, gaie him eicry facditi 
to TiMt the splendid temple-ruina of Anckor and 
Dr MajumiLirentereil Dattehok to sindy the relics 
of Ilmdu iiilniro in bmm as dejwited in lU 
museum .ind aUo in the famous t.qusana hbrar} 
w hu li w as under the able direction of Mtm. Georges 
Coedos 

lie found (hat scholire eicrj whore were eager 
to lieip the Orcitir India inoiemrnl started in India 
•iiui exjrcssed the desire that Indue srliolars should 


Bengal Government Non cooperates 
Tlie C.ilcutta Eshibilion, organized under 
tlio aus|neos of Uio Indnn National Congress 
IS not a more show There is much to Icim 
from iL Olio visit, however prolonged, will 
Jiot sullico lor deriving all tlie possible 


adtantago from it itaay rjsits should be 
paid Among the most interesting and infor- 
ming of the classes of exhibits to be found 
there are those of the health section Hus 
section and some others ought to bo 
turned into a permanent exhibition The 
Bntish Government in India pretends to be 
deeply ooiieeioed for the healtlt of the people 
of India lu servants and fnends ara past 
masters in tlie ait of propaganda. Ibey 
wonld Itave the world believe that if India 
is the unhealtliK st counti-j in the world and 
if iK death-rate is appalling, it is not they 
but the ptople who are responsible for it ' 
Their attitude towards tho Calcutta Exliibitiou 
iw an illuiumating comroentarj on their 
professions Ve are credibly informed that 
all Dcngal ofteiaJs concerned have been 
instructed not to send any exhibits to tho 
health section of the Exhibition Thcro ts 
also a reference to tbis fact m tlio address 
delivtied hy Dr Sir Ndraton Snear as 
Chairman of the AH-India Medical Coufetence 


Village Uplift and the Agricultural Commission 

At a recent meeting of tho East India 
Association in London tlie subject of Tillage 
uj’lift was discussed Loixl Liulithgotv was 
one of the speakers and as sucli eulogised 
his own conclusions os chairman of tlieKoyal 
Commission on Agriculture os “rery sound 
and ver) iiupoituut ’ 

It was otatU to be hoped that Uie pubho m 
Bntun would not forgot tlie hoavy rcspanailahty 
(hrv liad to bcai towards Inditt” 

E.11I vVimorton vtid that the (aitliusinsm r™ 
Tillw ladift «hwild not blind them to the ‘™ 
whiih siKiess must rest iin.vnce wm th»w..C7 
i^mi^ant tluno The Goveiumeiit micht 
haU (xit somebody mu»t come fm-uarri 
the <*licr half wi-waru to provide 

Bntishera are famous for tJieir spif 
nghteoiisiie;,s It is quite m 
tliat clwractcr that, though Lord LmlifhS 
^oke as he did at the Londoa matm? h,T 

Commi^ion did not vKtt 11,. 1 jus 

Rund Reconstruction sM Jo 
at Sriniketan. Sunil, wC 
for village uplift has bwn 

lue^tionaaire to }h\ 

mth Tagore As rp-sof.- i 
statenicut that somchr,)/ '^totorton » 
other hxlL pirhans Provide tho 

Tagoie’a work ^ il, tnow tl.-t "* 

being cattied on ^ .'roonstnictinii i- ^ 
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the liope of not forgetting the Ijea^T lespon- 
sibility they liail to bear to^Ya^lls India. +\.nd 
the lialf that “GoAerniuent might provide” 
^You\d .ilso come ivoiu the pockets, not of 
Britons, but of Indians. 

It ^vlU be bald, no doubt, that the Viceroy 
went to iisit Srinilcetan and Santmiketan of 
lus oua accord and gioatly enjoyed the 
visit. It is also reported that “he said that 
he came here as to a place of pilgiimago 
and felt at once ttie peace and tranquility 
of the atniobphere of the Asraiii " But Loids 
Linlithgow and Wmtcitou referred to pounds 
and pence, not topcaee,if we undersLind them 
aright. So, let them see that an adequate 
ammint of Iinlia's ^loucy is spent on tho 
inipiovenicnt of India’s Villages— Biitish 
chanty we neither expect nor want 


lapanese Imperial Rescript 

Tlio Imporjal Rescript, announcing Ibo 
assumption of the throne of Japan by tho 
now emperor, contains tho following passage:— 
It IS Onr rcaohe to cnclcavoiir to promote, 
within, iho odiitation of Ovir jicoplo and their 
moral .uid matciwl bettonnent so diat there «ui.v 
U’ lianimny and cxiiitoiitiiicnt among tliem .and 
ixjw er and pro'penty for tho asliolc nation, and 
to eiiltuato. witiiout. friendly rotation'- with all 
nation", thus to rontnlmto to the maintenance of 
till* woild po.ieo and tlic ndv.uiceinent of tlie 
welfare of humanity. Wo call upon you. Our 
bolinid "Uliject". to l>e of one muid and. "inkinc 
hoili-h nini" for the pidhc son ice, to w«ik wiiU 
one acfoitl. in Iwliiinw ns to .attain thcbO our 
a.'i'iratKiii" m older that We may m -oine mo,i"ure 
.wld to tiie illii-.inons traditions to wlmh We June 
sum'i’ih'l and that We may with jaio«l conbCieme 
fao’ the lle.iM-nly Spints «)f Onr Aiu.Moix 

It i" to he noted that, among the thing." 
proini'ed to he ilone for the J.ipaitt^e people, 
liie liiNl pl.u-e is given to tlie promotion of 
ediic.itimi. How ditkieiit i" the altitude of 
the alun Bnli'h Ooierumeiit m India • 


to be on deputation as Constiuctional Engineer 
Water Woiks Extension. 

(ix) Tlut duiijig tho period Jlr. Bhattacliaryj'a 
continues to be on deputation in the Water Works 
Extension, ilr. Q. A. Rahainan be appointed pi;p- 
TJSionaUy as District Engineer m the grade of li& 
500-^5-750 plus a motov-car aUowanco of Rs- lOd 
wath quaiters at 10 per cent of lus salary or a 
houbO-.itlow'aiico of Ks. 150 per month till auarters- 
can be provided 

(lii) Tliat 3[r. Ihiliaman bo appointed pcmianently 
as District Engmeor m the vac,mcj' occuniug 
if he gives satiskiction while acting as such. 

There w'ero two amcmlmenks by profcbsor S. C. 
Ghooo and Mr.Sachindiu Nath Jloolfoiieo lospcctively 
that the losolution of the Finance (Jominitte .appoin- 
ting 3Ir. Raluvman be roiibed on the giouiul tlwt 
Mr. A. K- Sen, w'ho liad been olficialing in the post 
for the hist one year, should bo appointed. Both 
the amendments w'cro lost. 

Tho tun of appointiug one man as District 
Engineer (appjirenlly perm.montlj’, because 
another man hasbecn appointed provisionally)- 
and then resolving that tho man appointed 
provisionally to bo appointed permanently 
if he gives satisfaction, is not quite enjoyable- 
Whether ho gives satisfaction or not, thero- 
is every likelihood of his being appointed 
permanently. Then wbat would bocomo of 
Mr. Rirondranatli Bhatticiiaiyn, who has been 
appointed to the same post, iiot provisionally ? 
Would be jcmaiii Imnging in tho air, liko a 
Trish.aukii of tho Kali Yuga ? For, obviously 
he e.innot contnuio to be on deputation, 
iiidehmtely 

Ami why was Mr A. K. Son, tho otliciat- 
mg lueuiuheut, pabbcd over ? Ho is a fully 
qualined iu.m and gave complete satisfaction 
“■ Kngmoer. tlie Chief Executive 

onuvr, the Fmaiioe, Estatcb and Gencial 
Jun'OMs (.ommittee, etc. Tlie District III 
k ommittee pas"ed the following 
l<ri - ^"‘^“'‘*"ui"lv on the 12th Jammry, 
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tot io brein to act, to build up EcH-soucmine Committee, Wo liavo all latd suHloicnt i>W»rhimt>- 
stuaral and then tlicio is somo lioiio of yonr cmnitiff to coOMilor it urefnlly, and I am jjlad “ “J ““ 
Swnrni Swarai will le sritmtca to yon when it the countiy lias, on Iho wliole. ufcciltlie opixiriumtv 
• ‘ ■ ’ - -'t- - T e.cTi:r.<T yQ^ inainaua<T which i*? ;;intifying to every well- 


becomes dancoions to vct«vo it. 1 aiu asUns you 
to do somclhing practical bcfoio the sear 1920 
passes away. 

Twenty years ago Ilabindranatb Tagoio 
preached constructive non-co-operation and 
a^ked Ids conntrymoa to iiuild up a self- 
governing Swaraj. But his has been a cry in 
the wilderness. 

After Sj. Sen Gupta had been suppoited 
by ilr. Yakub Hassan, Sj. Snuivac Iyengar 
read out a statement on behalf of the In- 
dependence League dissociating its members 
and all those wlio aib for Independence from 
the Convenbon resolution on Dominion Status, 
jilr. Iyengar in the course of his statement 
said ; 

'Wo are confident tliat tiie Subjects Conimittoo 


wither of Iiulia, and especially to the members of 
the Cominitlec. 

I do not siigge>-t that llio countrj; found the dr.itt 
to l>c pcifect in oAciy ic'pect. It is not .''O. and 
it does not claim to be tho l.i‘'t word oii_ the Iniiian 
contitution for all time. As the (listinguisliei| 
authors ihoiusclvos ha\c iximtwl out, tho proiio^oa 
constitution is nothing nioiu but it is also nothing 
less fli.m tlie gmitcst common factor of .igivomcnt 
among the well iijcognizcd political iiailies of India, 
and it is to bo vtowcil not as a remote stage of oiu* 
cvolntion but as tho next immediate stop. 

On tho question of India’s political goal 
lie observed: — 

Criticisms was to bo oxiicctocl. Wc aio all 
aware of die controvci-sy Uiat has raged in tJio 
coimtry round tlio oucstion of Dominion statin, 
as rocommended by the Committee. Wo liavo al&o 

..w aiw ^.u.h ,uv w-wv.—.- had. I am afraid, liftlo mpiu flum enougli of Uio 

and tho Cougi'ess will fully accept tho Indcpcndonco discussions regai'dmg tho lights of minoutics. Such 
point of mow. lla\ang regard to tlio composition of instances can bo mmtiphod to show that thciu is 

tins Com cation, wo liava decided not to take no imaniinoiis acceptance* of all (lio individual 

any part m the framing of tho constitution in so I'ccommcndations of tho .Nohni Comnuttoo ns sena- 
far as it coiumiis us to the acceptance of Dominion rate and entirely WTU'olatcd entities. Bu^- and this 
Status Wo shall neither move amendments nor is wliat 1 want to stress ,as oamostly ns I can 


•tiicro aiovcrj’ few jieoplo in the country who aiti 
opposed bccauso they disagroo with an article 
here or an article there to tho constitution as a 
whole as tho next iminodiato stop, This is onoueh 
and tlic authois themselves did not expect ony- 
tlung more Indeed in my humblo view, tms 
is the w-hole pistifieation of tlie diuft constitution. 

Looking at the matter fium tliis point of viow 
I am not surprised tliat there should liavo boon 
throughout the coimtiy able ciiticisin and equally 
C0.5.-0SS Mr. SatytoVtoxtioy VM oi BtoSoaU, "iftS 

Indian Jlnliajan Sablia and South India States and extremist alike At one stage theio was, I 

Subjects Couference, Sj. Tara Chanda Lalwani confess, a dancer of the controveis.v taking raUier 

of Karachi , and Swaini Govindauanda on a senoiis turn But tins dangoi was promptly 

behalf of the Swadliin Bhnr.af Sn.n«^lia mndo ''yuHtea Off. tlianks to the patliohsm and statesnian- 

oeiiaii 01 lue owaaiiin unarat ™a<ie gj^j, ,},g of tlie ditlenng scliools of 

statements m tlio course of winch they dc- tbought Thi^ was to be ospectod because tho 

dared complete independence to be the goal Nelun Couuuittce diaft although it deals, as it 

of Indian national asiniations. dealt bj vaituo of tho vciy raison d'etre 

K\\ Ibcse bodies ttierdore took no imit m uui\uv.uki, it ,ba% not 


vote on it,” 

The statement was' signed by Sj. Sublias 
Chandra Boso, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru. Hr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Sj Satya Ranjau Baksi, 
Sj. Kiron Sankar -Roy, Sj. Sivaprosad Gupta, 
Messrs. Satyamuiti, Jamnadas Mehta and 
otiieis. 

Mr. Baud ou behalf of the Trade Union 


the Totiug on Sj. Son Gupta’s resolution. 

The dominion status losolution was passed 
7ici» con in tlie Convention. 


Or. Ansari’s Presidential Address 
at the Convention 

Dr. JI. A. Ansan’s opening address at the 
eoiuentiou was cominenilably brief, consider- ± 1 ^ uie i 

ate, sensible aud to tlio point lie began by but we gam”iiuKh. 
Mying 

dociMi.n ..n licliall of the wffi 
iiuiuwfl.t» tolndais constiimion for the 

nunaUuto luture ^ drawn up t.y «io KeC 


depnvnl anybodv of pci-sons from woikiiig for 
tlie inaximuiu Tiiat is wliv I at arty into, as a 
incmboi of the Indian National Congicss owing 
allegiance to its goal ot complete lutional mdopen- 
tlencc. am proparod to give my support to tlio 
recommendations. I welcome the miminum m tlie 
last py.w Ix-causc my own ideal is not tiicreby 
loweicdand. secondly, liy doing so I am lieiping 
to s.eciire united backing tor 6.mctions that may bo 
dcMs^ m oiKler that India may win hei ncedom. 
1 apiteal to Congiossmcn who believe m indepeii- 
i» f.onsii Cl the question m tins pcispcctiva 
i ut ‘ ° anj thing 


Oil the eoinmmial problem the ITcsident 
gave expression to Ins views in the following 

words : — 

t'l- liio KchTO Tho icoommondaiion, rcEii-dios too TOmmuial 
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the title of i-esponsiblo politicians. Those m Gmt 
Brit^ who sympathise most wannJy with the 
ideal of India attaining at the earliest possible 
moment tiie status of any of the other great 
Dominions cf tlio Crown will find the giound cut 
from under tlieir feet if British oniniou ever 
becomes convinced, as some apparently are now 
endeavounng to convince it, that so-calleu Donunion 
Status was only valued hy India as a stepping- 
stone to a complete severance of her connection 
witli the Biitish Coimnonn &ilth, 

Tlio people of India have long ceased 
to accept British professions of friendship 
as well as of tinistceship at tlieir face value. 
They know who are true friends and who false. 
So the Ticeroy’s attempt to pose as a true 
friend of India was perfectly futile. 

In spite of tlie predatorj’ activities of the 
Biitish and other kinds of imperialism, there 
are happily still more than fifty odd mdepeadent 
states left in the world. It cannot ho that the 
Viceroy sincerely believes that Britain and 
other independent states are sinking lower 
and lower in tho treacherous sands of perfect 
freedom and that, on the other hand, India 
IS travelling securely towards salvation along 
tlio ])ucc(i liighroad of sorMtudo to tho British. 
Pciliaps Lord Invin would have us bcliovo 
that India is sui qoicm^ and so, tliough inde- 
pendence may bo good for others, to her it 
would be a perfect slough of despond. Wo 
aro of a different opinion. 

Is it in India alone tliat some persons 
think that dominion status may load on to 
indepondenco ? Is it not one of the impli- 
cations of dominion status tliat the countries 
wliicli enjoy it have tlio right to secedo from 
tho British Empire if they chooso to do so? 
Hus not llort^og, the Boer premier of South 
Africa, dcchuoJ openly that South Africa 
has that right? lias tlieio not been simiUr 
talk III C.umd.i? 

Lord Irwin and men of tliat ilk wiH not 
undcrvLind, uiilo>>, it bo nlion it is too late 
that it IS p.artly iiecauso of Britain’s rcfu'yil 
to ht India home liavc ndc tli.it there is such 
an insi'.lont dem.ind for iiidepcmlcnce Ills 
lord'lup pr.iises duiiiiiiion status only Ik'c.iuso 
tho ik»,iro for imlopoiulenco is becoming in- 
cre.Lsingly diiliciilt to rcprc>s. It Iuk been 
tdway.-. the BriU-.h n.iy to try to r.illy tho 
“moder.itcV when there aro energetic 
“extivmi'L-.*’ in tho 


Lord Ifwia on the Simon Commission Boycott 

Uv the vmiise «.{ the -.une ‘-inx'di Uud 
irv\ia — 

tlul .all M^^T.n.indM ritiwns of 



in«l:a musiluiYo wilnc^Ncsl witli legict and will 
.itteinpU to conduct urn 
iivuineiB ami oireii-jno df‘in()u>ttaliuns against tlio 
toiiuinwon ami ificir Indi.in coJl«ijnie'>. I c.in 
Hio-o mIw. follmviSs llio 
luUicrto c&t.v\,h',hi''l inwhliun of lovcott ])n'fer to 
hold themvelvcs ngi.ily fnim o C. mifth- 

Moa’s iiiieMigUion 1 lu.xo oftra my 

'm-uWcu and v.hort- 
sumctl .inU iiHl( »igii<'«l to wamiUf I'.iili.iincnt of 
tho ju-jite of liiih.1 h elaiam. hm to t.iik-tiim«» for 
thi'. policy of .jb'l.'ntioa tlie j)rtM:<‘ilarc of aoj'V .ind 
ilingcrvau putvhe ib mnnstratioiw .igaiii.i tl « cL'ea 
repw-M nutn, , of P.uli.uncnt .m.l thcr ti?llc mit" 
IS to oarluago wii.t aagt.i l,.avo Uvn a d VSl 
pnrtiM of iv,,«)aMblc i«-iNons for the lucthMs ol 
tli-onlcrty di.tiirboiKO., of a inoh. mcmcxis m 

OlHcials of tlie jlovernmeiit at whoso head 
T>jrd Inna htaads ham been m.iking strcmi- 
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in times -when the Arj'.ui iinini„'i'ant ia Imlw liail 
dcvclopcil iiis Ue^t institiitum' in the trot' nntV 
pure latitudes in ^\llleh lio livt'd in Ve«lie timc'.. 
TSi.it pciiod m.iy lie ivsanliHl a-^ tlie lic^t m Iinliaii 
iiistory \\hon tlio ‘•entimoiiis of tlio Indian poi'nlo 
liacl’iiot mcuod t!io adidtcration from foioijni 
'ioiu'ce-' wlucli they aeipiu-od in 'uhsonuont times. 
The Vedu' lia\o many clurms. hut the K's-t of 
them \3 tivat they leveal the Atiwa mind tti the 
bo't of its attuhutes. T!ic -tudeiit of the Vcdie 
petkxl ilntls pe.Uterod fioin place tu nlau* exideiue 
that ivoiucn occuinod a \orv eknalotl pl.ue in llie 
society oi thoso days is not the i»l.ieo for 

goins into the details of this question, hut s|>,s.dinK 
biielly, if does aiqioar that \\omeii then enjoyrtl 
veiT eieat freedom m matters in which they siitfer 
from many dis.ibilitics now. E\en iiiairuitfe does 
not appear to ha\o liocn comiiulsury mtlujse diys, 
and women could i-eniain uninaiTicil. either tor 
the Nshole o( their life or atloasl upto a xeiy hxto 
age devoting their time to Icanimg .and pliiLm- 
thropy. 

Then canto the loilg process of women’s 
descent in the social scale British under- 
standing, or ratlier misunderstanding .and 
ignorance, of Hindu law, assisted by ortliodox 
Hindu bias, has led to Hindu woraon losing 
some rights which tliey enjoyed in ancient 
tunes. 

Tlio Englishman Mas not accustomed until tho 
eighties to regai-d M'onien in lus oivn country as 
independently carablo of acquiung or liolding pro- 

E ly. English avoinen got this right at a . very 
stage. With this bias in his imnd, it is not 
surprising tiiat the Enghsli judge at Westminster 
in uiteipreting ancient Indian texts MTitten ui a 
Language Miucli he did not understand and of tho 
context of which too ho avas pei-somiily ignoitint 
adopts a position inclining moio tow aids limited 
femalo rights than tow aids absolute ones. 

Hindu Laav, has a veiy largo resilience 
and power of adaptability. So the Largo 
number of anomalies in Hindu law can bo 
set right. But, 

To depend uixin judicial interpretaticms for doing 
tins work would take centnnes. It is nctes'wy, 
ihercfore, that legislation should taLe a liand in 
this work of refonu. It is most uigcntly needed 
to-d.ay m iinpiovmg tlio position of the widow in 
a llimlu )omt faiiuly. 

Again, theio is no reason why all over India 
tho daughter «-hould not take her fafliCT’s e».tato 
absolutely as she docs in Bombay. 

“Women claim that the mamagoablo age 
of girls should be raisetl to at least 16,” 
They liaic also a grievance in that tlio ago 
of consent is very low. “Coming to the 
choice of tho husband, women demand tliat 
they should ha\o a much larger circle to 
choose from.” “In shoit tlieir demand is 
that they should li.ivo a right to marry 
according to choice, irrespective of the narrow 
liuntatioua of caste.” 

Similarly, N\ omen dona-md that tlio pnsent-day 


LiW"! reLiiing Uj divom', ro-numairo iin<l iiuiutcn’ 
nuee. ’wlmh in thvir opinion .iro {ooh'li. inuUoual 
.uid une-.sidi'l, should also be alleml in acixiruanco 
with the iwiiiiremcnt.'' of modem six'ioiy. In puny 
pLace-i the ciy li.w gone up for the right to apply 
for .1 divonv under i-ci1am comhtion.s not inconsist- 
ent with Hindu t<.Tiptun*^. They aro uwaiu uiat 
m.irri.igo is .V Siiinunent. It m.un.ig<' id a religious 
sa(.nuiu.ut. it can only Ito t>ci foniictl oticic. Sacra- 
ments an' not nitemletl tu I'O n'lHiitod ns often as 
a woU-filled lairsi' e.ui dcNUc.- A Mcraiuoat Js 
ii'.u.dly hiUtonil. Women cniileml that iiica Imvo 
broken llirougli their oliligalions. They urge tliat 
if a nun can iiuitj’ -is in.uiy tinits as ho hkotj, 
why u.miiot a wuin.ui seiunitu hei'<‘lf fnim such 
a iH'rson ? It is diUkult to gi\o a lutioiial answer 
to this ciue>lion. Many yo.iin ago. women socunxl 
the nglit to ivmarrj’ after tJic de.ith of the liuaUind. 
Holioiicti W.I.S then pLici’d on texts wliicli mention 
death as only one of the circimovtanccs in which 
reiiuimago was allowed in ancient India. Women 
now claim flat if m .uicicnt IiuIki, it.'iiurn.igo 
coiUd Uko place in sucli c.-v-p«. (e. g. owing to tfio 
bitoixaiurs Muix>lcnce. dis.ippearanco incniublo 
ihseasc), there is no I’C.iMm w hy at lea.st .a divorco 
sliould not b peniultcd now. Tliciu is no doubt 
llwt tho pi'e>ent-day law is dejiloinblo m many 
ways, ior insUncc. It idlows tlic liglit to ask for 
a dissolutiou of. mamago to .i liiisliand who has 
changed lus migioii. llis wife m liib old faith, 
however, cannot do so. This may seem stiuago, 
but it 13 one of the -noiiuhcs of pie&cnt-day 
legisl.ation. It is. ilicrefoie. natural tliat women 
should resent this ono-sidedncss of tlio niatnago 
law and require a lefoiiu. 

5Ir. Javakar then passed on to the need 
of loscue of minor girls, of Homes for thorn 
and ot Childicn's, I’lotoction Acts m every 
proMiico, voferred to the importance of aboli- 
shing of woman labour in mines and factories 
and concluded by speaking on physical 
cullme for women as follows . — 

I would MUMK^t nnotlior topic on whicli, proiw- 
gaada tsm i>e u'leJuUv earned on, \nz.. iihysical 
ciUture of women It wa.^ i-epoitcd m the Press a 
aeai ago Hut mil=i m England, in tho course of .a 
lew ve^ luid incfftised their lioiglit by onc-fomUi 
to iialf'inch This is the ivsult of a slow, patient 
endeavour at body-buitding. The need of such an 
effort IS nowheie gr&iter tluii m India, whero 
M u^owrT^*^ lu'e frequont and buth rcgalatiou 

Maharani Mayurbhan] on Women’s Progress 

111 wdcoiunig tho dolegntes to tho AU- 
Indio ftoinon's Social Contcronce, Snmati 
Suruclu Dovi, tho Dowager Jlaharani of 
Jlayurbhanj, said. — 

It is ^o M’o must move with tho siiiiit of um- 
eresshulwkitovcr triumph? i e ™ at to aoliS?o 
iS'L ‘■“'I'ton, aad ilSlfof 
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Ho t\^cn tou’ t-' shvc'ils tlio jxutilkMion o( our public workm "'ho aro imijorting the 

o{ tho Bnti-h expl-.haUon o{ Imlia recently hittomes-» uiul rancour of tlie stnfo 
atteiuplod Uy Sir (leovgo Godfrey of Uio against capital in Western Janus Mioulil tlniiK 


Bengal Chamber of Ooiumerce. 

PaiuUt Motilal lias not acnuitted “oiir- 
sehes of all hluiiie for our present plight” 

The stiength or Moalxticss of a lulion depcinU 
ui'on tho stamsih or "oahucss (if tho tio "Inch 
hoops its eonn^'aeiit i\nt Uniothov. In our v.w" 
(liit. tio has not for (ontuiics hoon m'it strona and 
"itJi fJie niaich of the new onler of thing'- hX'- lo--t 
much of "imt bindiiiK toifo it ever had. There w 
no ovoilookiug tUo (act tliat \\o are daided mlo a 
nniubcr of Jaitro .iiul f-inall comiminitic'. more or 
less disoi?;.inisod and domniTili<.ed. The Oo\oni- 
ineiit is undoubtedly I’ospotisiUlc for the provailinK 
tjrnorancc and iwcrly among the niassw and in a 
\cry laigo uioasiu’o for tho growing liO''tilily among 
the ehi.'^sDs. But it ceitainly is not to tdame for 
the e\ its of our own social system, which Im 
relegated millions of otir ])oopl(i as good as our- 
selves. to tho (Mlegory ot untouchable* and dojirc-.-'Od 
.ln*bo&. and haa put ouv wiiiucn under I'CStncUons 


over the situation. Wc-torn laboritcit Inivo 
not helped and will not help us to boconto 
politically fn-e. but "ouhl ouly uso our 
labourern to %\reak' vetjgcaiico on their own 
capitatiohs. Our c.ipitalists sliould also take 
hoed. 

I’rocetHling to answer iii.s second rpie»tion, 
“what is our destin.UiouV” the I’andit fcaid:-' 
My answer stmigld and siinplo is FHEEnOM la 
siiL'.i.uus', .nut not inci'cly in form, by wlwtevcr 
name you rail it. I .im for eomplctii iiidcpciidonco 
—as (ompleto ns it can be~but I am not .againat 
full Dommiou Shilus—.w full a.-, any dominion 
ixi'.nO.ssO's it to-day— prevulixl 1 got jt before it 
lo^CH .all all attractiun. 1 am for Rovorenco of 
Itniidi connection ns it subsists with us to-day 
but am not against it as it exists with the Domin- 
ions. 


nblofornll - - - — 

contributed a daik chapter to tlio leccnt Jiistory 
oi our own times. 


.1 mHy.L- 

one completely dclaehed frem nil jwrtios and groups 
who doc.s not love freedom or "ill not .lia\o it, 
DifTcrcnces only when tlio question ih raised 


*r,«* ^ ‘S«i, i,no iir.nn ««,i mvolvos .0 vcr.v I'onsiacrablo meusuro ot ircedom 

that, aa leligiou has been degraded and i«>i^Qi-jna on complete indeiiendontc and i* anj' 
politics has sunk into the niiro . coniplcfo day inoferablc to comploto dexicndcnco. I am 
dhoice of one from tbo other is the only therefore not affam>t an oxcliango of our abioct 
remody.” In gi.ing this nnswer, lio has not JewndenM-, %\hatL'vor mcasnre ol ftooilom 

taken into consideration Melw 'f, iltaod I ''rannot ,So 

tion of religion, tho spiritual and ethical dominion statin my goal a* it has to come from 
principles it stands for, but Jins taken another i»arty over w hoin I luavo no control. TUo 
it “to signify bigotry and fauaticisni. into- only w-ay I «ui acquire Piich control is by working 
Icrance and uanow miudeduess. selfishness « ipht ramest for complete indcpemlcncp. I say 
a +1,., nf Tmnv r,f m vight canicst’ bcc.^iiRC I kiiow nici-0 bluti will 


and the negation of n].any of the qualities 
which go to biuld a healthy society." In Ihe 
sense in which he has understood religion, 
the sooner there is a divorce of it from poli- 
tics the better. But that essential pait of 
leligion whicli has built up and sustains 
society cannot be separated from politics, 


not take me far, it is only wJicn complete 
iniJependence is m .‘'ight (hat tho jwify m power 
wiU bo inclined to negotiate for something less. 
&iiptv bluff will not nany us to tliat stage, 
^lid work and ungnigding saciiGco alone will 
do it "When that woik is done, and 
saciifice made, tlio party liaving the whip hand 
will dictate M'hether it is to bo dominion status 


without degrading the latter and making it a md(n>endencewili dojiond upon whether 

wf>\vp.T -fcT evil , tlie^eonditions then prcvailmE aie similar to Uiose 

^ fi,« a.cTn,,,*.- < 1" . of Ireland or to. those of the Unit^ States of 

Refening to the disruptive forces winch America at tho time when each came into what 

have been at woik among us for more thim she now has. llcanwhile, there is nothing before 

two decades and whicli liave produced mauv ^ but a protracted life-and-deatli stiuggle on tho 

divisions, the Pandit said : ono side, and oontmued repression . relieved by an 

,,, ,, , ^ „ , occasional dosG of undiluted opprcission on the other. 

\ve weiild do well to nioflt by the lesson of the It follows therefore (hat wliateicr tlio ultimate g' al. 

which has hem we must he prep.ired to tiaver&o the same thomy 

years or more overtake path to reach it. It we aie not bo picnarcOj 

r ^ ,beels aheady jn the independence will ever be .in idle dream and 

1 — “ devour both complete domimcm status an ever receding wnll-o’-tho wisp. 

SSSii SSrc? “ soofe... The speaker them prococaed to elaborate 

The -waTniTtrr „i , , , his answer and support it With cxtiacts from 

e as clearly needed. Those the speeches and writings of JIaliatma Gandhi 
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all tlie utter frankness and sincerity, which 
I have always experienced Avlien meeting those 
wlio truly repiesent the Punjab. There is a 
directness uliich might almost be called 
bluntness, such as belongs to a brave and 
independent people ivho have not lost their 
sense of idepcndence. Once and only once 
1 Saw this spirit crushed. That was in 1919, 
after tlio Martial Law. It was a cruel sight 
•which I long to forget. But never could one 
tliink even for a moment of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
spirit being crushed. I saw him again at 
ttie height of the non-co-operation movement 
His body was suffering from illness, but his 
spirit was almost jubilant as ho faced a long 
imprisonment He presented in those days 
something of the picture of "Wordsworth’s 
"Happy Waniov" and I could never think of 
liim afterwards but in such a light 

Along 'oith this blunt sincerity there ■was 
fcailossncss personified. He was not called 
the ‘Lion of tlio Punjab’ for nothing. Ho well 
dosen’cd liis title. If at times thoro was an 
obstinacy, which was tho other side of blunt- 
uCbS in ins cUarnctev, this very quality of 
obstinacy sonod him iii good turn when ho 
had to stick to liis point and not give way 
for any man. 


was his power of forgetting an injury as 
soon as ever it was done. Ho never bore 
a grudge a single minute longer than could 
be helped. Even when lie was dejiorted and 
imprisoned and exiled and treated with all 
kinds of repressive measures by a Government, 
which could not realize his generous temper, 
on each aud every occasion ho came back 
without a single thought of racial bitterness.- 
His heart was too large to bear any bitter^ 
ness in it, and he vvent to work again the 
moment ho was set free as though notliing" 
at all Iiad happened. Repeatedly I noticed 
this, and it was an amazing tiling to me that 
he could endure all ho went tlirough with 
such serenity of spirit. 

There were Englisli and American friends 
to whom he was profoundly attached. TJicy 
in their turn were deeply attached to liim. 

I have mot tliem in London, and I shall 
meet tliem soon in New York. All these,. 
I feel certain, will miss liim with a deep-* 
sense of loss and with tho knowledge that 
ono whom tiioy could trust and love most 
has been taken from them. It is indeed a» 
severe blow to England and America as well 
}»s to India that Lala L.ajpat Riii Jias been, 
taken from us all by death. 


II. 

1ft mo s-ny ono word about Lalaji's- 
absoluto sincerity of purpose. Tho game of 
politics is evou at its best as well as at its 
worst .a somewlmt dirty game. Very few 
people who engago in it can keep their 
lairnls Clean. Lain Lajpat R.ii used to write 
letters to me in quite recent yc.irs groaning 
.at tlK) eui fato which bound lum to tho 
hard task of sciving his couiitrj' in tlio- 
UgiAilivo Assembly and hiking part in all 
the disputes ami divisions which obsess- 
ludwii pohtic.a life. U was a cruel torment 
to him; and 111 ono letter ho toldmotli.it 

ho must soon re iro from it, bcc.ausc ho found 

that it was too deiwessing for him. Xoverthe- 
les.s ho stuck to It right to tho cud and went 
on serving his comitiy in tiiis nmimer oven 
when othcj-s had retired. 

«li(.-ne.er T .vent to 
"itl. l.im ami 

.0 «oi.ia lujo lo,.s l,,lks loscllKT. Ofloi. I 
lu.c wt .or OIIK l.oura i„ |,is room Joillfc- 
"!• .''i’'""'" "tmisraiion" 

liu l> I". ..vrLt.ir>- p.ij-o 

oi iiytt. for soim! j>.irlMiiM'ii(.iry hjictcJi, or 



LAJPAT EAI, THE “LION OF THE PENJAB^^^ 

AN APPRECIATION 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Mr. CUauman, Ladies and Geutleiuen : 

I 'iij-ipose tlie reason of the honor being 
exttrudod to me of an invitation to attend 
tins meeting and to speak, was my known long 
acquaintance witli Jlr. Lajpat Rai, both in Ms 
own country and in America, and especially 
mv close association with him for several 
\eais in work for India during his residence 
in Noat York from 1014 to 1010. 

1 think it is not extravagant to say that 
Lajpat Rai was a great man. He would have 
been regarded as great if he had been born and 
lived his life in England, or America or any 
country. He Avas great iu more directions 
tlian one ; for he was a niaciy-sidod mau, 
it may almost bo said that he was three or 
four j or live men in one, He had travelled, 
obson'ccl and studied in many countries— in 
Europe, Asia and America. Tlius hts know- 
ledge was AAorld-wide and his thinking on a 
world scale. As a result' of his e.\tendcd 
Aisitin the Ear East ho Avroto a book on 
Japan. He inado three visits to America, tlio 
last time romaining licre five years. 

His home Avas in Lahore, tho most impor- 
tiint city of North-AVestern India, the capital 
of the rmijab province. 

By profession he Avas a Jaivyer, carrying 
on active practice most of his life, and rising 
to a high place, nearly at the top, m ilio 
dLtiiiguislied b.ir of his couiitri'. 

While a lawyer, ho was aUo an eminent 
Educator. He, with others, himself leading, 
founded in liis n.itiAo city, tho Dy.'innnda 
Anglo-Vedic College, one of tlic bo's! institu- 
tions of higlier Ie.aniiiig in India, of winch 
for yo.vr>, ho Av.ib tlio Vice-President and 
Honoring' t'ccn.t.iry. All his public life he 
workid e.anic'lly for the promotion of education, 
ill liis city, his proAinee niul the nation. In 

• An .ulJp'vs ildiviml U-fore llio Cmc CJiiIi. 

Yoik, XoiouiioT lyJH. at a Meiuorul 
^| 1 .vlul^r in hnnor (if 5lr. llii. at which there 
\nr»* al-Hj .nliln‘s<H'.'‘ liy l*rofo--'<jr Kirchwey of 
t',)himi'iA I nneoity. Mr. Ik IV. tho 

Now AiaV I'lU.h'hiT. the llonomWi’ Ihulh'j* Field 
M-Ktuii Sanijini N.udu of India, .uad 


his travels in Europe and Auterica lie 'vaS' 
a diligent student of educational systems 
and incthods, tlic results of which he publi- 
shed in a book on education, whicii h«as had 
a w’ido circulation in India. Au interesting 
part of his educational serA'ice to his country 
was the -founding of the* Tilak School of 
Politics iu Lahore. 

He Avas an eminent social lefoimer- 
Among all the social reforms needing to bo 
promoted in . India— the abolition of child 
marriage, of purda, the better treatment of 
Hindu widoAAS, the education of girls, tho 
olcA-ation’ of the dcm'cssed classes, tho so- 
called “untoucUablds,” and others — among 
IhOAAA all tUeve was not one iu which he did 
not take an active interest or Avhich he did 
not assist as far as lio Avas able. 3Iy oavu 
first personal acquaintance with him Avas 
formed at a gieat Convention in India 
AA-hich IJhd been called to consider the sad 
case of tJie untouch.ablos aud plan means 
for their betterment He presided at tho 
Convention, and delivered a powerful .address 
111 furthomneo of the object for Avhioh tlio 
gathering Ji.id been called. 

Lajpat Rai was au eminent religious, 
as Avell as social reformer. The two most 
iniportaut religious reform movements in 
India to-day are the Brahmo Samaj and tlie 
Arya Samaj. Of the latter he Avas a dis- 
tinguished member and le.idcr. The Arya 
Sanwj movement is broadly and intcIligentJy 
thcistic, rojects idolatry, caste, aud child 
marriage, is active iu tho promotion of 
education both for girls and young women 
and for boys and young men, is earnest in 
social reforms, and is warmly iu sympathv witli 
science. 

Tho movement is about fifty ycais old,, 
is spreading rapidly and now has organized 
societies ©.visting in iic.uly ovciy citv and 
toAvn of importanco in North- Western, Xofthern 
aud Central Indhi. Lijpat B.ii was not only 
a promment supporter of tiio Aryn Samaj,. 
but he AAas its historian. 'Hio standard liiatorj' 
of the movement, in tlie English Uiigu.age,. 
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and far more raatenabstic civilization 
in its place : if you ivere domineered over 
by men who worshipped money and power 
and who wire unable even to understand 
the higlier intelleclnai, moral and spiritual 
ideals of voui nation and race ? Under 
siich conditions what would you want 7"^ 

Most of you Icnow that Lajpat Rai was 
twice imprisoned by tbe British Government 
of India on account of bis political activities. 
Tlic fir't time was in 1907, and tlie second 
in 1921, after his return to India from 
Ameiica. According to all recognized stan- 
dards of honor and justice, both imprison- 
mouts w’oie dishonorable and unjust on. the 
part of the Government Of his first 
nnpiisonmcnt lie wrote and published a full 
account. He was amsted without a wairant, 
ho was refused a trial or any defence, ho 
was not even permitted to hnow the charge 
pi-cfciTod against him, and under those condi- 
tions ho was hurried away secretly to a 
prison in Burma. When ho was arrested 
and imprisoned in 1021 it w'as under condi- 
tions similar. 

Tbinb of a civilized Government treating 
any man, niucli less a great and houoml 
5 ublic loader, like that. Ho learned later, 
not fioin tho Government hut otherwise, that 
the charge against him m 1907 was sedition. 
But why was iio not told of its nature, and 
allowed defence. As a fact, tlicrc was no 
ground for tlie charge. After bis release 
from the Burma prison ho brought suit 
against two newspapej-s. one in India .and 
one in London, tliat liad charged him with 
sedition, ami in .‘-pite of all the efforts of 
Government officLals and others to prove him 
guilty, lie won Ins Ciiso against both papers, 
and tluis absolutely cleared himbclf. 

Tho tnitli IS there wa-siiot a man in India 
•^^bo was k->s a scditioni'.t than he. U is truo 
that ho fought the (jo\cimiicnt whenever and 
wherever he believed it wrong. K-'pccndly did 
ho tight witli .all Ids might for frceilom for 
Tndi.a. But his tigliting was .‘ilways 0 |>eii, 
honoi.ible. by methud'- of argument and face 
t<» f.ice witlitlic (hneniuient that ho condemnett 
Ho never plotted : he never worked 

in »ecut : he never countcnanceil violence 
in any form, iso deeply did tlvo Indian 
theiii-elves fex') the degi’adation and 
wrung of tbvir Iwmd.jge. that individuals 
and groups hen* and tlieie. advocated revolu- 
tion tiy {v>rcc, and there was -umo violence 
and s,itiu' lHnnl>-tlin)vving. But ail this 

t-u\'At Uai opp,„e-.L He '.iid, “I,et Uj, battle 


with all our souls for tlie freedom and 
nationhood which are our right ; but let us 
do it by reason, by moral appeal, and not 
by force and blood ; by civilized means and 
not by methods of baibarism.” And as I 
have said, battle bo did. He faced tho 
British officials everywhere, and the advocates 
of foreign domination of India everywhere, 
with a courage that never quailed, with 
arguments that they could not answer, aud 
witli a force of moral appeal that was 
simply tremendous. 

Nor w'as his fight for his counti-y’s free- 
dom confined to India. IV hen ho went to 
England, as he did several times, he advocated 
his country’s cause as unfliuchiugly there 
as at home. Once he was sent by the Indian 
National Congress a-? a member of a special 
deleg.itioii to lay India’s case for seli-rulo 
before tho British Parliament Burke aud 
Pitt and Fox did not plead more courage- 
ously, nor hardly more eloquently, tho 
right of the American Colonies to freedom 
in 1770, than did L.ajpak Rai the right of his 
own great historic nation to shape her own 
career in the world. British tyranny never 
had a mightier foe since Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, tlie Americans, than it liad 
for forty years in Lajpat Rai, tho gi’oat son 
of India. 

A further word should bo said about Mr. 
Rai's work in America. He caino at tho 
beginning of the Great IVar, as an exile. Ho 
came because ho knew lie could not safely 
remain in Indi.n. Although lie had proved 
in the British courts of law that his inipri- 
soiinicnt m Burma was without any ground 
of justice and that ho was not a seditionist, 
yet he knew he was constantly suspected 
ami Watched, .uid that on obtaining the least 
shadow of .an excuse the Government would 
arrest and imprison him again. His only 
security thcroforo was in exile. Even in 
America he vva.-; constantly spied iijiou by 
British detectives. At one timo a dictograph 
was secretly placed in a room wJiero ho was 
a meeting with some other friends 
ot India. But it revealed nothing. ‘Wliilo 
he was uut-^poken everjwvhero in advocacy 
of India s riglit to freedom .mil in conilcniim- 
tion o. the injustice wJiicJi kept- licr in 
bondage as has been s.aid. all his iittenmces 
and all his deeds were ojien and Iiononiblo. 

Uiiring his too years in America, which 
were .spent mostly m New York, borides 
vviiting the tlnei* hooks .ilre.wly menBoned 
no wrote p.imjiJiltts of importance and many 
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be sure that conspicuous on that shining loll 
will appear tlie name of the eminent eduea-- 
tor, the ca)nesf philanthropist, the able 
statesman, the true patriot, the man of pro- 
phetic vision, t\\Q man of hcioic soul, the 
lover of India and the loier of all Inimnn- 
itij, in whose memory and in whose honor 
ue June met here to-night. 

In a veiy true sense Lajpat Rai may be 
called the JIazznu of India. Also in a tme 
sense he may bo called the Sun Yat Son 
of India ; although of coiu’so in both cases 
uith a difference. What thoso two great 
men did for Italy and Clima, India sorely 
needed to have done for her. Lajpat Rai 
took up the task. He ivas as pati’iotic as 
either. Ho felt as deeply as did either the 
degradation, the humiliation, the wrong of 
his countr 5 ’’s subjection to a foreign power ; 
and w ith as great ardor and w'ith as absolute 
consecration as shown by either he devoted 
his life to a struggle the aim of which was 


to free liis country from her bondage, and 
gain for her, once more, a place among the 
great nations of the world. Like 3Iazziui 
and Sun Yat Sen lie experienced exile. Like 
both he was imprisoned. It is a question 
whether either JIazzini or Sen suffered more 
for his country than did Lajpat Rai for liis 
beloved Motherland. 

In Lidia they called Lajpat Rai tlie “Lion 
of the Punjab.” The name was given liim 
with good reason. The lion is thouglit of 
as the King of the animal world. Lajpat 
Rai w'as a King among men. Wlierever he 
went. Ill any company, men felt his strength, 
his inherent superiority. 

Edwin Markham said of Abraham Lincoln 
that when he fell it was as the “fall of a 
gre,it oak in tho forest, leaving a lonesome 
place against the sky.” Lajpat Rai was a 
mighty oaL By Jus f.dl he leaves a lonesome 
place, yes a sadly ami iiagically lonesome 
place tn Luha s sky. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S POLITICAL MISSION TO ENGLAND 

(Based on Unpublished Slate liccords) 

Bv BilAJENDRANATH BANEIUI 
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hold a rank suitable to the service in which 
lie was engaged. Tlio local Government, 
however, refu&ed to recognize my rank as 
well as _ my nomination, although it liad 
pledged itself to do so by its own regulation 
laid down in the Resolution passed on tlie 
9th Article of the King’s ‘Additional Requests’ 
m 1827, which is as follows : — 

‘The British Governinont does not recognize 
llic right of the throne ot Dollii to confer honorary 
distinctions on any hut the Royal Servants.’ 

“9. This right of conferring lionorary 
distinctions was exercised by the Royal 
House of Taimur as the acknowledged head 
of the Jlughal Empire, and very fiequcntly 
in favour of many even of the Company’s 
own seivants and their residents at that 
Court, who derived from it the titles which 
tliey have from time to time homo. It was 
by the above rule to be n.arrowcd and cut 
down to the right of bestowing titles on 
those only who are in His JEajesty’s own 
employ. But the local Government, not 
satisfied with this extreme liniitatlou, proceeded 
suddenly to deny this last remnant of 
Royal dignity— in equal disregard of 
justice of its oivii pledge, and of the feelings 
of the Royal personage subjected to tho un- 
merited insult 5 as well as in diiect violation 
of the assurances given by sthe Marquis 
Wellesley in his letter of tlie 12th Apiil 
1S04 to tlie King of Delhi, expressed in the 
following terms 

‘Your >Liicsty may be assiued tliat c\-c:y 
Uemonstnvtioa of rtBpcci and cvciy dcgiec of 
attention which contubuto to the case and o'lnfort 
of ^.our Jjajcstv and the Roval Family wll Ic 
manifostod on the ixirt of the British Govcmincnt.’ 

“10. These various ob'^tructions and the 
diicct breacli of thoiv onn engagements, 
rules and regulations on tho part of the 
local fiovernment can only be ascribed to 
tlicir anxious solicitude to pro cut an appeal 
to England ; fiom a «cU-foumied appre- 
honMon that tlieir treatment of the King of 
Dcllii vould not meet mtli tlie approval of 
.1 bigh-nnndcd nation. Because, if otherwise 
tlicy could have had no anxiety about the conso- 
jpuncts of any agitation of tiic question 

mt might rather be desirous of an %portu- 
mtj to prove to the public and their 

a ilduir !“ ‘‘"n “’k. of their 

toiuluct tovvanJs tlie King of Delhi. 

Boinlu, 


the necessity of any public discussion or 
difference with the Hoii’blo Company, I finst 
brought the subject to its notice privately, 
and then officially, to afford tho Directois 
an opportunity of coming to an amicable 
adjustment. Instead, however, of manife$tiug 
that love of justice wliicli breatlies through 
the Acts of Parliament and other public docu- 
ments regarding India— a feeling wliich would 
have rendered them anxious to coirect oveiy 
error that may liavo been committed by their 
servants, and to redress every grievance tiiat 
may be complained of by tho Natives of India 
so as to inspire them witli confidence in the 
justice and protection of tho British Govern- 
ment — tlie Court liavo refused to take any 
efficient step cither to correct their servants 
or to further the ends of justice. They 
propose instead thereof, to remit tiie case 
back to Bengal, undisguisedly becauso they 
think that if they were to give redress in 
this instance, others wlio may liave sutfeied 
injury from their servants would bo encour- 
aged to liope for justice and to seek redress 
in a similar manner. 

“12. I, therefore, feel myseli under tho 
necessity of submitting the appeal of the King 
of Delhi to His Britannic Majesty, for tlio 
consideration of the highest authority through 
your Board. * 

13 jUtcr an attentive perusal of the 
otticial documents communicated to your 
Board. His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
being satisfied of tho authenticity of my nomi- 
nation and of the King’s right to confer on 
me as lus servant such title as His *M.ajosty 
received tho Appeal 
ubmittod to It by me in that capacity accord- 
0^ the British 

Cabinet m listening to Appeals from India, 
and pixxsentod mo to the British Sovereign 
1 °^ ^5'® MajCbty’s remote domi- 
nions and clurgcd with a mission fiom a 
of tho liighobt lank. 
iLm « Crown. 

1mm tl.f PQuibablc tioatment, and 

from tlio gracious reception I experienced 
quarter, I «as confirmed 
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m e\t.‘U que&tioDiDg the picrogjtite of 
the Crown which hiis ctci been the acLnow- 
kdgcil fountain of honour Idid not eooeeite 
it jKisiiblo for au 7 public body, composed 
of British subjects, lioneier >igh and power- 
ful, to attempt to disallow an honour con- 
ferred by the British boieieign, wbtUier by 
onginal grant or subsequent iccognition , 
since eicn crowned hiads on terms uf amity 
with Bus country, would feel bound jo 
common courtesy, to recognize au honour 
publicly announced to bare been confemd 
by our gracioua Sorereign on any of his own 
subjects. In dl^rcgafdlog this role the Court 
of Directors haio gone far beyond tlicir 
senants in India, who only siulatcd their 
pledge to a fallen Monarchy But the Biroctors 
disregard tlio respect and allegiance due 
to tlicir own boiereigu. though the actual 
head of a mighty empire 

“lb M’cre my own fe-ehngs aloDe consulhd 
in tins matter, I beg to add that I would 
not occupy your time or my own for one 
moment m noticing the circumstance , but 
when it odbets the dignity of illiisfnous 

f ersonages to wliomi owo liomage and fealty 
sliall not be deterred from asserting tlicir 
rights by considerations of personal delicacy 
"10 The proposal by the Court of 
Directois of remitting the settlement of tlic 
case to tho local authorities m Bengal, is 
merely an expedient to gain time and defeat 
the ends of justice by withdrawing the case 
from the considciation of tlie aulhonti*s 
m this country, where they feel that no 
eaepse for withtioiJing justice can he set up 
which would bo at all satisfactory to tlic 
British public It must be quite superfluous 
to mabo any rcniaik on tlie inadmissibility 
of a proposal to refit an appeal againsf tlicir 
senanU to these lery servants Ibcmseivcs 
who haie already, as aboie shewn, manifested 
so strong a feeling on the subject and tlirown 
every obstacle in tho way of justice 

■"17. ff this course of proceeding bo 
defended on tho principle tliat this system of 
denying justice lias worked well bitlicrto, I 
beg to say that whate'cr might have been 
the case while the Aatives of India were 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
Government (tlie popular notion being that 
the Company was a venerable old lady who 
sent out iicr favouiitc sons successively 
to talc charge of the country) such a system 
of stithng enquiry c.mnot, Iprcsumei work at 
all in these days, when so many of the 
Natives are perfectly capable of apprcaating 


the character of tlio local Government as 
well as tiie nature of the British constitution, 
and Uio relation subsisting between tlicm , 
and while tliey are on terms of close and 
cordial intercourse with numerous European 
Civil and ^lihtary Olhcers ,-ind Bntish and 
Foreign Tiaders with whom there must bo 
a mutual intercbaiige of sentiments, fechiig 
and intclligenee 

“JS The i>rucccJjnffs of l}w local 
(cAvcronient in tins case with the nature of 
the reasons assigned for their justihcatiuii 
esjiccially the little lespcct shewn to National 
faith or oiii to (heir own pledge-, are 
strongly chaiactcristjc of persons exercising 
Sovereign power m a country wheio there 
Is little or no c\prts-ion of public opinion 
(Mrmitted on the* nets of (loiernment And 
wbile placed at so vast a distinre they ar< not 
much idfccbd hy the cnusidt ration that m 
England there i- a Supeiior I’ovirnmcnt, i 
a I’ubhc and a Parliament to whoso mice n>t 
only Uiey but the Couit of Directors them- 
selves are amenable Iml if tho Couit ut 
Directors can prciail on your IJoani and IB- 
Majestv s Ministere. to refrain from roceiMiig 
Appeals against their servante or from 
adjudicating and dctcrniiniiig coscs of this 
iiod when brought ^rwarit, then I have only 
to add tliat the Nativcaof India aro virtually 
excluded from the benthts of the British 
constitution of the Board of Control— tho 
Cabinet and Parliament itsclf And they 

must cntinly nhiiquish every hope of obtain- 
ing justice or leclre-ss against any local 
injustice and opjinsMon 

“I'l Tills case does not, I presume, 
involve any legal or other intricacy oi 

require any deep investigation It is a plain 
qucstioft of national faith, that is to avy, 
wlieUtei or not a solemn contract be 

considered binding under the following 
circumstances — 

ft was regularly maclo by an aiitlionzecl 
I\i6fic functionary (tho Jfaiutirs ireu'esltT 
who IS stiU alive) , it was fully sanctinmJ 
by (ifl the public authoiities and embodied 
in the ItcgutatioDS of the Goveimmcnt as a 
part of tlie Statutes of that pait of tho 
realm — a volume of winch I have put into 
the hands of the Secretary of your Hon ble 
Board wheie. as vvcll as among the Records 
of rarlianicnl, that volume may be found— 
that tlio revenues of a certain district 
expressly named and desenbed should bo 
mpropnated to the support of the Royal 
Family of Delhi 
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the dass-Ioss society which “Avill banish”, os 
Engels has it, “the whole state-machine to a 
place which will then bo the proper place for 
it— tho museum of antiquities, side by side 
with tho spinning-wheel and the bronze 
axe.” 

Stalin, in his recently published book,* 
which is important for all who aro inter- 
ested in an authoritative, clear, straight- 
forward, direct and detailed expression of 
the Bolshevist mind, s.;ys that the Bolshevists 
liavo evolved a distinct ‘stylo’ in public acti- 
vities, whose two constituents aro “revolu- 
tionary zeal, inspired by the Russian 
spirit” and— linked with it — "businesslike 
practicality inspired by tho American spirit” 
Again, "revolutionary zeal is tho antidote to 
hizincss, routinism, conscivatism, np.athy of 
thought sla\ish adherence to tradition and 
to the beliefs of our forefathers.” It counter- 
acts the American spirit which is apt to 
degenerate, in tho words of Lenin, into 
“nnnow practicalism” and "brainless commer- 
cialism”; and the American spirit, in its 
turn, counteracts ‘rmolutionary fantasia’ (the 
degenerate form of revolutioimry zeal) which 
is content to vent itself in rcvolutionar>* 
talk and paper-plans and decrees which, it I's 
imagined, will “change eveiything.” Now 
the Rouble with Trotsky is that ho outdoes 
the Bolslieviki both in tlie ardour of his revo- 
lutionary zeal and in tho ciudencss of Ins 
realism in method. The distinctiveness of 
Ins personality— or as othenvise phrased, his 
personal i amty— pre> ents him from coufonn- 
ing to the rigid requirements of the Bol- 
shevist party-discipline, which ho is so loud 
m upholding in tlieory and practice— where 
others are concerned. His fantastic sense of 
importance, often makes him perfectly insen- 
sible to tho realities of a given situation. A 
very amusing instance of this is to bo found 
m an instance which is recorded of his life 
^ practice 

ot irotsky and his wife to retire, in the 
evenings, to tho attic of their hut, to do 
a little quiet reading. It vv.'is also Uie 
practice of the pettj- Czanst official, commis- 
sioned to keep an eyo on him, to visit him 
at tlus timo of tho day, by lifting a trap- 
door m the floor, shoving his he.ad and neck 
tlnougli, and assuring liiniself that Trotsky 
was there. Tlus procedure always exasperated 
siJvaftL® prisoned majesty, and ono day he 
savagely iu„ged out witli his foot at the 

AHen i LtdjT 


disapi)e.uing he.id of the ollicial, who had 
had his ‘pecii,’ and tliundered at liim “Never 
come back, you” — a prepo»tcrou.s tiling to do, 
for a man in Trotsky’s po.sition ! Tlio fim of 
it is^ that tho man actually stopped tlicso 
erciitiig visits, preferring to square his otiicial 
conscience by otlicr means, rather than face 
TVotsky’s annihilating imperiousness. I>;nin 
was tho only man wlio could check tho 
lambent play of this fiery personality and 
utilize tho great gift* of tliis man, within 
the iroji-framo of the Party. Tliis explains 
tho seerct of tho continuous fall, after 
laMiiii’s death, of the People’s Commissar)’ 
for War and tho victorious darling of tho 
Rod Army on fouiteen fronts. Tliat fjiH 
began as early .as 1024 when tlie Loningnid 
Provincial Committee demanded unsucces.s- 
fully his expulsion from tlie Communist 
Party-|-a proposal turned down by tlie Central 
Committco whicli contented itself by lemov- 
ing him from liis position as People’s Com- 
missar)' for War. Tlio fatal year, Iiowcver, 
was 1927, in which ho was expelled in r.ipid 
succession from tho Executive Committee 
of tho Communist International, from tho 
Central Committee of tlio Communist Paity 
,and from tho All-Union Communist Party. 
His enemies made better uso than ho, of a 
letter which Lenin wrote during his last days, 
w'lth instructions that it should bo read after 
his death in tlio next party-congress. In it, 
among oUier things, Iio had said that Ti-otsky 
was not a Bolshevist,’ and that Stalin was 
too wugh ’ and advocated his removal from 
tho Goneml Sccretarysliip of the Central 
Coinnuttoe. True, this also gave Trotsky a 
haudlo against his chief opponent Stalin who 
is to-day the most outstanding figure in 
Soviet Russia, but Stalin had made his posi- 
tion impregnable by tho fact that he had 
twice sent ill his resignation after Lenin’s 
aeatli, which was unanimously rejected on 
both occasions. 


Trotsky and the opposition charge Stalin 
and the majority with weakening the 
Bolshevist spmt at homo ; by dUuting tho 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat ; and by their 
sla^ne^^ in allowing the richer peasants, 
caUed kulals (Lterally sharks) to thrive 
undmy under the concessions allowed them 
by NLP (the Aew Economic Policy iuaii- 
guTOted by Leum m 1921X In foieign 
t ^ government for tlio 
set ba^ to Communism in China and Euglaiui. 
and the gener.al nmniug down of the Com- 
munist cloclv m Western Europe. Stalin mecta 
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„ml pmsmils. in allinncn nith tin! iMckn.iul 
olciuciits of tlio masses aiul tho nmldlu- 
eksscs ; tluis giving to tlm peasant an impor- 
tance ^\hich, to tlio ortliodox Marxist, was 
nuito shocking. Trotsky, though nominally 
won over to Leninism, breaks out agiun miu 
again into clamorous insistence on coercing 
tlio peasants by laising forced loans of grain, 
etc lie has, in his zeal for tho American 
spirit, no use for tlio peasant, not seeing with 
the eyes of tlic modern poet who sings of the 
land-serf 

But as the tuif divides. 

I sec in the slow progress of his striiles 
Over the toppled clods and falling llowers, 
Tlio timeless, surly patience of the serf. 
That moves tlio nearest to tho naked earth. 
And ploughs down palaces and tliroiies 

ami towel's. 


Tho man who di<I seo this, with the eyes 
of an inspired realism whicli clasps hands with 
tho highest idealism on tho mountain-tops of 
human thought, was not Trotsky but Lomu, 
tho mcomparnhly greater mau. Trotsky has 
no use for the peasant, butRussia, unfoitunatoly 
for him, 18 a land of peasants. Tlicy supporkd 
the levolution because they wanted to bo rid 
of a t>Tanny and a coinipt landlordism, and 
to become masters of tlie fields themselves 
tilled in tho sweatof their brow. But once they 
had thrown over tho ancient tyranny they 
weie not going to give up their lands for 
any Socialist state in the world, and thcSovii-t 
autliontics, a mcie handful of men, could do 
notlnng against their stubborn dctenmnatiou, 
thoir numbers, and their power of endurance 
tempered by centuries of oppression. They 
were not going to feed the proletariat of the 
towns for the woithless paper-money which . 
was all that the Bolshevist could give them 
at one time. Tiieii unbending opposition 
compelled the Bolshoiki to see that if they 
wanted to establish a Socialist lepublic 
CACntually, it must be a republic of workers 
and pcasa)iis for an indeflnito time to come. 
Lemn, whose master-mind allowed no 
‘principles’ to stand in liis way, had grasped 
tlic situation in all its detail, way back in 
1918, though he was prevented by the 
party until 1921 from sounding his masterly 
letreat, which not only saved Russia from 
the deepest depths of economic disintegration 
but sa\ed tlio only Socialist republic from its 
doatli in the cradle. As tlie pace at which 
uugs ate moving under the New Economic 
1- oiicy ot lf)21 


one of tho important ism 


matters of ditrcrcnco between Trotsky and 
SUiliii, let U'j pause and t.ike a rapid Mirvey 
of the ccomiinic condition of Riis.sia hefoio- 
and after Ih'dl. 

Until the year 1S95. Russia was tlie 
happy hunting-ground of Englisli and 
Vrcnch capitiilis>t>i. Then followed a fairly 
rapid procc>3 of industrial development 
which was arrested hy tho war, whicli 
by lemoving six million peasants from tho 
land and hiuiiessing her nascent industries 
to tho task of turning out war-supplies 
bioiight tlie country to tlie brink of economic 
luin and stanation. Tho corrupt and 
inefilcient administration of tho T.sar made 
the delicit on tlio Budget amount to 70 
per cent of the e.vpendituro in 191G, and 
in the winter of 191C-17 brought on a severe 
food crisis in tho towns due to the breakdown 
of tho TVaaspoit System. Tho Bonetz coal 
region (whicli pioduccs 71 per cent of 
llussu’s coal supidy) ami Baku were lost 
to tho Germans. Fuel shortage brought on 
a siiortigo of raw materials, of motil and 
eiigiiieeiing piodiicts and n more coinploto 
bioakdown of trnnsiiort Tho disorganisation 
caii«:oil bv workers' control aud tho active 
hostiHtv of the teclmicians and onginoerb'^ 
forcc-d the .‘Ntate to tike over control ^ of 
mdustnos befoio it was ically in a position -• 
to do ‘.o, and against its wishes From 1918 
to 1920 tho country was in a state of civil 
war. and ‘war commuiusin’ nithlessly 
controlled the biokon-down resources of tho 
unfoitunato counti'y. All tho forces of 
eapitnlism within tlie country, in England, in 
Franco, m America and iu tho whelping httlo 
imppv-stites under their thumb, conspired 
to rob Russia of the “breathing spaco” which 
was all that the Bolshevists asked for to- 
re-oi^anise the country from tho waiitoa 
damage done to it by the criminal heart- 
Icssnoss of tho last yeais of a hcait* 

less regime The situation was rendered 
all the more ciitical by the lefusal 
of tlio peasants to feed the town piolctaiiat, 
which could not, because of tho industrial 
debacle, mauufactuie the things needed by 
the peasant in letuni for his grain. 

Now the Bolshevists, in the fiKt flush of 
victory, had thought that they could socialiso 
industry at once, forgetting how far Russia 
stood 111 ecoiioniic orgamsahon fioin that 
advanced stage of capitalism in which accoid- 
mg to Mar\, a countrj’ is ‘lipe’ to pass, by 
moans of a proletariat icvolution, into social- 
Lenin soon saw this eiror, and sliowcd 
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the Proletariat. Writing a Pobtfacc m 1922 
to tho new edition of his rrogramiiie of Peace, 
he says, “We have not yet succeeded iu 
building up a Socialist state, indeed ire have 
not cr°n begun doing ko yet"* and further on 
“a steady rise of socialist economy in Russia 
will not be possible until after the victory 
of the proletariat in the leading countries” — 
which victory, Trotsky dogmatically asserts, 
will take place in ten years or so at the 
outside. It is essential, says ho, to get the 
other countries to launch a proletarian 
revolution, for “in the absence of direct 
sfate-snpportf on the part of the European 
proletariat, tho Russian working-class will 
not be able to keep itself in power and to 
transform its temporary rule into a stable 
socialist dictatorship. No doubt as to the 
truth of this is possible.” 

Stalin has no difficulty in showing that 
all this is rank heresy, by coutrastiog it 
with Lenin’s views. Lenin in 1922, said m 
his pamphlet ‘Co*operation’ : — 

‘In actual fact, all the means of large- 
scale production are in ttie liands of the 
State, and tho powers of tho State arc in the 
hands of the proletariat; there is the alliance 
of this same proletariat with tlio many 
millions of middle and poor peasants; there 
is tho assured leadership of these peasants 
by the proletariat Have we not already,^ 
here and now, all tho means for making out 
of the co-operatives, out of tho co-operatives 
alone ... all Uihe means icqnisite for the 
e^tahlishmeni of a fully socialised society? 
Of coiu-se wo have not yet established a 
socialist society; but ivc have all the means 
requisite for its establishment” And again 
“out of the Russia of tho N. E. P shall arise 
a socialist Russia” So, whereas Trotsky 
thinks that tho steady nso of socialist 
economy is not possible without direct 
State-support from the other European 
countries turned Socialist, Lenin lelies on 
Russian effort alone and thinks that although 
a jirolotanan victory in other lands will 
considemhly help Russia and put it out of 
tlio gra\e and constaut dangeis of foreign 
invasion, all tlio means lequisite for the 
establishment of socialism are already there 
111 N E P ; in the joint dictatorship of 
urban and country workers (whose alliance 
is c,illcd tiio ‘Smychka’ or leash by which 
dogs aio held); in co-operatives ; in electri- 
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ficatioR. Trotsky speaks only of tho hostile 
collision’ of tho urban and rural workers. 

Wliat trutli is tlicro in Trotsky’s charge 
that progress towards socialisation is too 
slow ? Stalin gives figures to prove the 
steady and substantial economic recovery of 
Russia under progressive Stitc-control, a 
fact which is attested by Jlr. ^Maurice Dobb, 
lecturer in economics, Cambridge University, 
in his coldly impartial and well-documented 
book ‘Russian Economic Development,’ which 
has been ti’eatod very respectfully by the 
capitalist press of England. After the tcrriblo 
broakdoxvn of Russia, of wliich some idea 
lias been given in this article, ^^o find that 
“Russian production is above tho pre-war 
level in spite of shorter hours and liiglier 
wages, whilst that of Great Britain, with 
a lower standard of life (than tho pre-war 
standard — J. J. V.) for her workers, remains 
below pre-war.” Industrial iirodnction iu 
Russia is about 10 per cent above and 
agricultural production about 3 per cent 
above pre-war level, although a very liigli 
proportion of retail trade is still in the 
private bands, 95’9 per cent of large-scale 
industries, as well as all foreign trade, 
shipping and banking are State-owned.-. 
Internal wholos.ale trade is Dl'9 per cent 
State-controlled, State and Co-operative and 
retail trade is C4 5 per cent jlr. Dobb 
states tliat Russia is ‘saving 8 per cent of 
her national income i. e. using 8 per cent 
of it to increase her capital equipment. But 
the mam point is that the workers are in 
poncr and tliat the capitalistic elements of 
economy are jealously kept down by ttie State 
until they can be finally eliminated altogetJicr. 

In tho foreign field, says Stalin, Trotsky 
again ignores Lenin’s view tliat “Irregularity 
in economic and political development is an 
imariahle law of capitalism. It is, therefore, 
possible for socialism to triumph at tlie 
outset III a sra.all number of capihilist 
countries, nay even in one alone.” Tliat K 
capitalism is doomed, but thero will be in 
the general movement of decay, local advances, 
wluch,_ says St.alm, Trotsk-y mistalccs for a 
consolidation of the general capitalistic 
position. Tlio contradictions inherent in 
capitalism; tlie international trade-jealousios, 
the financial oppressions, by tho ‘spoilers,’ 
of tlio spoiled’ (tho two camps in %vliich 
capitalism has divided the world) are, says 
Stolin, uc.ikening and breaking up capitalism, 
whereas Soviet Russia is growing stronger. 
Trotsky f.uls to realise, lie says, (1) the 
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It depicts a Russiiin pri*'Oiier of war troppoil 
ill the intricacio of Ou* in'ditary ninchinc. 
who is cnishod to death not hecause he was 
gvulty of any eviine, hwt to demonslrAte tins 
glen’ of tlio Juggernaut of luiliLiri^in. Anutlior 
autiAViiv stow which has liad even greater 
success is T}ie A(h'r»tturi'!* of the Ciotnl 
Sohlier ScJiirrjk. This work~inoducc«l in 
dramatic form liy tlm I’lscator 'Hw'atn' of 
Beilin tliis year— is a talc of a modorn Don 
Quixote, a hone-lioadcd soUricr wlu)^e hone- 
hcadodiiess retlccts the silly faces of olTicers, 
army doctors and cliaidams, high and low 
officials, RCuevaU, Kaisers, mid so on up ami 
down tho line, not to forget tlio ‘skiits’* to 
w’liic)) those gcntleiiK'n deiotc mor«‘ attention 
than to their so-called iiiditary dulios. 

Although anti-AVar novels were not pub- 
lished m tlio fiit<t years after tho "War, anti-War 
feeluig was nei crtlielcss o\prc^sing itself in 
niagazmo articles, poems, satires and dramatic 
shctchcs. That more was wot done at the 
time is explained bv tho fact tliat all tho 
, young litoraiy porsonalitios of tlie country 
who” were strong and wished to cxjircss 
something now’ adopted moio diiect forms of 
protest tliau fiction ^scaily all of tho younger 
group of German writers can point with 
pindo to a period in tlieir lives when they 
weic sw’ayed by lofty ideals, by the vision of 
what they believed was a paradise to bo 
regained. 

Yet as soon as the real outbreak^ came, 
as soon as wliat they liad been dreaming of 
wiawifested itself on the streets and on tho 
barricades, a spbt in tins young group 
occurred: some took a deflnito stand with tho 
masses around Luxemburg and Liebkneclit; 
others, vacillating with the tim^ were 
offering a strange- array of mixed drinks to 
the literary public; and a thud was rellccting 
in literature that trend in politics that was to 
lead the German nation into tho “respect of 
the world.” 

In those days, idealism and romanticism, 
as well as a fooling that world bistorv 
IS not made without great moral faith, lallied 
a group of young idealist writers around the 
inspiring personalities of tho two great 
revolutionary loaders, Luxemburg and Liebk- 
ncclit. Although many of thc«so young writers 
did not understand the politics of these 
leadeis, yet they beheicd m their ideals, — a 
conflict tliat %Yas rerteeted in their writings. 
Rosa Luxciubuig lierself, in her letteis from 
pribon, as well as m the articles she contri- 
buted at t\io tune, proved to bo one of 


tho gKMtcat of tho German laiigtiago. 

When hi-tory one d.iy written in ;i mure 
inip.'irtini spirit, lier n.iino will not oiily li'o 
111 tho ho.mb, of the workei'sfor who^c liberty 
sho fought, Init :iUo in tlio iinii.ils of ton'inaii 
Iitonituie. 

In the face of tlio starving and dying 
millions, tho mori* sinoero and vitil antliors 
were un.iUlu to helkwo that tho creation of 
literature has a valiio in itself, so they left 
their dosk-s and their stiulio:! for nioro real 
ami brutal things. A largo section of fl'.e 
ilnniing youth of this jionod ended their 
lives on tho barricades ami tho hattlu fields 
of tho c 1 as.s war, or snirercd for yeai'S in fl>c 
prisons and jails of tlio inastei's of tho new 
Ucimblio. Vow were .so fortunate as to lease 
their prison cells ,is famous as Krjcii 
Aluhsain, known to every explorer of Munich 
Bohemia heforo tho M’ar, or as did Kni->t 
Toller, who from his Bavanan fortress wrote 
several well-known dramas ot revolt, some of 
which have licen presented in America. Tho 
creative capacities of many of tlio most 
promising young revolutionary writers weio 
annihilated during tliis period. Yoais of 
bnital treutmoiit in piisoii, of spiritual despair 
caused by the conflict between high ideals 
and the world thev Iiad faced, had a doviistat- 
hig effect upon vmiiig literary talent 

During this penod Exprosaionisin was at its 
verv height, p.irticulailv among tho group 
which vacillated with the tmie> How miser- 
ahlv many of tlioso failed to understand tho 
uleaU they thought thev vvoio lighting for is 
shown m a poem by ono of their leaders 
winch begins 

“Aueb du iiast Brusto, Biolotariermadelien ! 
(You also have breasts, pioletnrmn maiden !) 
This poet and those like him, were appar- 
cutlv just extending their field of erotic 
activities from tlio lYest End to tho Plast 
Side, They weio soon to leain, however, 
that the rev'olution was not merely a new 
oixitic adventure Those wlio liad just drifted 
with the eunent of events soon found them- 
selves in a deadly conflict between the 
emotions that were, the realities of tUew 
make-up and tlio inovomcnts of the day of 
which they believed themselves a part. 
Everything was in flux There were no 
definite loads to follow ; old guide-posts 
bad been tom down and new ones were not 
being erected Later, when new loads wore 
laid and new guide-posts lettered, the&e 
people, without any orientation of their o"'U, 
mciely followed as diiectoJ. Some of them 
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reality. Josepli lloth gives vent to this ten- 
dency. He lCl)le^eats u generation which 
happened to return from the War, and whose 
attitude is i'Uuuncd up in his own worlds*. 

“We forgive nothing, we forget.. .We do 
not revolt, we do not accuse, we do not 
defend ; wo expect notUing, dread uollung... 
If scepticism did not infer paiticipalion, I 
w ould say w o arc sceptics. But wo iiarticipate 
ui uotluug.” 

The demand for reality contributed to the 
success of Emil Ludwig's biognaphies, of 
which the best known liave been translated 
into almost all otlier languages. Ludwig is 
tlie outstanding ropicseutativo of Uerinan 
democracy which adores America .and evc^« 
thing American. His capacity for draining 
tlie Mmmaii interest stulf' out of faded and 
dusty documents of history appears a literary 
equivalent ot American business otficiency 
winch is guiding tho Goiman Republic on 
its way to noimalcy. 

Standardization and tlie extreme dullness 


nnd mediocrity connected with new indiistrial- 
i'»in callcil forth on the other hand a wave 
of croticivin. Tho tender secrets of the heart 
were shilled below the waist-line. Nobody 
who just takes a casual glance at the book 
and iiiagazino sUills can lielp but bo aware of 
this. 

The iicw' censoi'ship law that was intended 
to stay the tide of rising “immorality” i» 
literature, was used chielly, as radical writers 
point out, as u weapon not against licentious 
literature, but against social and political 
criticism. 

All in all, no great writers who were not 
kmown bofoio tlio War liaio been developed 
since the biith of the Republic. But wo 
may venture to predict that if the present 
Republic is going to last, it is bound to 
develop an art and a literature of its own 
that will miii'or its achici ements as com- 
munity accomplishments, and implant the 
general feeling that tho golden .igo of tho 
few is the paradise of all. 


A NEW TIPE OF YISENU FROM NORTH BENGAL 

Bi- NAKI GOPAL ITAJUSIDAR. m. v, 


I N the fine collection of sculptures presented 
by Krmiar Sarat Kumai’ Ray, il. A., of 
Dighapatiya to tho Rajshahi Museum in 
1920 there is one winch is of particular 
interest. It comes from Kalandaipur in 
Bogra Bistiict tMuscnm No. 061 ; size 32 by 
15*4 inches). A preliminary account of it 1ms 
been publislied by me in tho Annual Repot t 
of the Vareniha Research Society for 1923- 
26, p. 3 of ‘Note on Additions.’ A detailed 
account will, I iiope, interest scholars. 

As will appear from the accoinp-inying 
illustration (Fig. 1), tlie sculpture represents 
a deity weaving a long garland rcacliing to 
the knees nitli four hands be.'Uing respectively 
&onlha (‘conch’), chaha (’discus’), gada 
(‘maco’) and padma (‘lotus’). Ho can tJierrfore 
be no other tliau Vishnu. Regarding some of 
Ids attributes a few remarks aie necessary. 
The Inmp m tiio lower nglit hand evidently 
represents a lotus-bud. The discuss is placed 
vertically on a lotus, tho stalk of wbicli is 
lieid by tlio tiguro m his upper right hand. 


Zipper left hand is another lotus-stalk 
ana the mace is laid horizontally on the 
lotus. Ordinarily, those attributes do not 
sunnouat lotuses, but are held directly by the 
iiauds, the maco' represented as a thick 
long staff being held in a vertical position. 
In the piespnt case, however, being placed 
horizontally on tho lotus tho mace lias been 
rcpieseuted as a ferule with tliick ends. The 
wmigated ainalaka pattern at the two ends 
form the distinctive feature of tho symbol for 
mace. Ihe identity of this attribute wiU be clear 
y comparison with a similar image in R.ajslialii 
Museum as noted l.creafler. Foi- mace and 
is^ placed on iotas nttentiou may bo drau n 
.‘“'’.'"'“vases from near Sagar-dighi m 
tlm S illualratcd in 

IcSaUta luoo " S’"?/!"* Sahitya ParMmd 
H n B ““d XXY ! also 

M ^1‘has, vol, I, plates 

rbe deiiy in Fig. \ j ,,3 four male attendants. 
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mall) iigure l^elo^\ A'l^lmus lotus seat Seated 
ti^iue ocouriiiu: m liio •'aino composition ■with 
Visliim is I iioNiltv m Bontral acnlphuc, 
altlioual) It Is not vaic in tlio sculptural 
iviiuiius of otlu'i province*. For iustauco 
theuMs quiti a nuinbcr of Yiahnu images 
m the Matliuia Museum, in all of which a 
oniiplo iif seated figures appear al>o\o the 
111 ad of Vi'^hmi. They have been identified 
' ^ l>r A’ogcl as Brahma and Siva, and 
tiie linages Imvc been described as repiesonta- 
tions oi the Hindu trinity {Colalogiic of 
IIn .IkIi. Museum fit pp. 94, 98, 00, 

102 etc and cf. a seated figure above the 
head ol a Vaishnavi imago, Ibiil, PI. XYU, 
XoD, 0) It is ACiy provable that the 
pie^ont sculpture from North' Bengal, which 
has a seated figure above Yishnu's head and 
a daneing figui'e below his lotus-seat, 
repiesents the same conception, the seated figure 
at the top representing thegod Brahma and the 
dancing figure at the bottom 'be god Stva. 
Usually Yishnu occupies a position between 
his two diNine couficws, and tliis sculptui*o 
is quite in accord witli this convention. 

Tins view’ finds a strange confirmation 
in a similar sculpture (Museum No. 302) 
which was brought to the Rajshalii Museum 
from Mahi-Saiitosh in Dinajpur Bistiict, some 
20 miles west of Kalandarpur in 1910 
(Fig. 2). Tills sculptuic is sadly mutilated. 
The middle poition representing the trunk 
of Yishnu and the upper triaugular portion 
of the back slab are cut away, evidently to 
adapt tlio «lab for use in a Mahnmni.idan 
structure, ns the Arabesque ornamentation 
on its back .clearly sho^vs (Fig. 3). The 
upper poition, whicli in all probability coii- 
tamod a seated figure as in the Ivalaudarpur 
image is cut away, but the dancing figure 


at tlio bottom remains intact .showing that 
the two sculptures depict the same *iibjcct, 
namely tlio trinity of nrahmo, Yislinu and 
SiVtU In the Mahi-Santo*h image ATslniu is 
attended by Likslimi, Sarasvati and Oaruda, 
and holds the mace, wliicli is a hill one, in 
a vertical position (see Fig. 2). The dancing 
figuic in the .Mahi-Santosli sculpture has four 
handji, while tliat in the Kalandarpur one has 
six. But each, it should be noted, holds a 
bow and arrow, as found in tlio representa- 
tions of Siva in his Sam/uirnuim ti or 
attitude of destruction’ (Cf. TVipurantaka- 
murti ill Klemcnis of Himhi Iconography, 
\oL II, part 1, p. 168 et scq.) This destnic- 
tivo attitude would bo in perfect liai'iiiouy 
with the Tnmurti conception, for Brahma is 
supposed to bo tlio Creator, Yislinu, the 
Prescn'cr and Siva, the Bcsti-oyer of tlie 
world, rhat the dancing figure represents 
Siv.i 18 deducible aLso from tbo fact that in 
both the sculptuies the two uppermost anus 
of the deity on the riglit and the left wo 
lifted over the head and touch each other. 
Tins IS c.x,actly liow tiio rtvo uppermost arms 
of a deity nio treated iu sculptuiu from 
Yikraiuapur, Da_c_ca District (Fig. 4, Raisliahi 
Museum, No. 75) about wlioso identity as 
the Daucing Sna theie is no doubt 

Both the A islmu images mentioned above 
bear donative msciiptious in Proto-Bongnli 
chaucters of about the 12tli century A.D. 

I iV“ Rftlandaipur imago mentions 
piobablv the name of a donor SaMa- 
Lala^iughfi. The inscription on the broken 
uagefnnu Mahi-Santosh contains the 
nanus of two donois run* thus : Om (tauapati 
rt.vn Vn to. ‘the donor 

(Budha)’^ 


STERLING LOAN AND EMERGENCY ODRRENOY 

Bv B. RAMACHAKDRA RAU 


"l^lbE in the Bank rate to sc^eii per cent 
JX decline of the c.i.sh bahanees of the 
Iinperi.il Bank, the issue of Emergency 
Uiru ncy up to nine ciorcs of iiipees, against 
ml hoc sccunties .and steilin'' 

>to circul.it!i)ii in comiectioii nith crop 


the tadvo ‘ l”'' / ."’"y 
poyid hot 7, 

ha%c iK^n "lOfoy r.ates would 

na%c ii^en higher ,n the absence of tho 
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So lor.g aa tUo iiipec lioMings in tin* V. C. 
Hoservu aro sulUcic'ut, couvcitibility of the I*, 
currency need nut i)C feared. Some tuition of 
the burled stock nf gold jewellery (le{H>^itell as 
collateral for loans can be tr.ui-ferml to 
the Controller of Currency for the .time being 
and emergency currency to a Uinited extent 
can be issued. In case the borrower claims 
back the gold jowel or bullion a ceiliticate 
of deposit can bo gi\en by the Imperial 
Bank for tlie sliort tiino that would elapbO 
between the date of claim and the return of 
tlie same by tlio Controller of Currency back 
into the liands of the Imperial Hank. Hut 
if no physical transfer of goUl Ubbets take 
place, ns is at present tlic case in the matter 
of hundies tiiat are only but never sent 
eudoi-sedby the Imperial Bank to the Controller’s, 
otbee, some such liappy stratagem has to bo 
hit upon to save tho country from being 
saddled with permanent obligations fora xery 
long time iii order to seciuo seasonal ebisti- 
city of currency in tlio busy sca&on. 

Tlio only lioiiost and dcsiiablc way of 
meeting seasonal expansion is to create the 
Central Bank of Issue and empower it to 
issue emergency currency without undulv 


laiMiig the b.uik late. Tlie r.wolutional 
trend of inti'rn.itioii.il mid foreign banking i'* 
in thib diieetiun. India inu“>t (•ontinnu to 
leaiii the doirable tilings of tlie U e^t .mu 
adapt them to "iiit lu-r own domestic con- 
ditions. Till this reform is sucuretl, wdiich 
would automatie.illy bring in its train the 
complete am.ilganiation of the reserves, t he 
temporary use of a limiteil pottion of th<^ 
G. S. Reserve would not be so unscienlihe 
ns that of issuing n I hoc securities as the 
b.isjs of emergency currency. b’eiiarate 
stinding of both the reserxes— tho. Gold 
Stmdard Reserve and the Haper Currency 
Hoserve— cat! bo kept up if it is liked, and 
as ox’erliipping is more often tlio e.i'.e, why 
should not the Government acting us tho 
currency authority utilize tlie G. .S. Rcscnc 
to help the I*. C. Reserve, specially during 
the emergency season V 

‘'All roads lead to Rome" says the well- 
known adage. If banking cuirency and' 
tinauci.ll icforins are to bo secured, they can 
never bo secured without a Central Hank of 
Issue spreading out light in tlie&o and mnnj’ 
other dilFeient diiectioiis. 


PDNDIT GOl'ABANDHU BAS, OF ORISSA 

A RECOLLECTION 
By C F. ANDItKWS 


W HEN tho news came to rae in Ixmdon 
that Pundit Gopabandlm Das h.ad died 
owing to a recurrence of the teinblo 
typhoid fever which liad already made him 
enfeebled, it xvas to me one of the greatest 
shocks I have liad in recent years. It was 
quite sudden and unexpected, for I fully 
hoped that he had recovered from the fever 
and would be struggling back to health again. 
But it seems tlint Ins enfeebled cocstitutiou 
was obliged to give way at the last and 
tho end quickly came. 

What the loss will mean to Orissa I can 
only dimly picture and imagine. There was 
no one in tliat country who was so deeply 
loved by tho poor people as he was. And 
tlicre was no one who liad so utterly 


saciificed his life for the poor. His nature- 
was by tompcianioiit ascetic, and during tlio 
whole time that I was closely witii him, 
from the day when I first met him at the 
Students’ Confeicnce in Hiliar to tho day 
when I bade him farowoll at Balasoie, bi& 
whole life as I watched it w'as so baio of 
any ordinary comforts aud so puie in its 
devotional character, that I often wondered 
how his frail body could bear the strain of 
mdent aud self-sacrificing spirit 
Once I lived with him for some days at Puri' 
and watched tho whole course of his life day by 
day. Ho never allowed Inmsolf any rest 
flora his laboiious duties, and his whole- 
heart and soul wcie given to tlie work ho 
was doing for lus country. His food was 
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from liis fellow men, aiul ho was ile\oted to 
tlic worh of removing from tlio untouchables 
in his own country tlie cruel shame and 
stigma which had been laid upon them by 
his own fellow countrymen. To me person- 
ally his memory remains as tliat of a man 
of Ood. lie helped mo more tlian I can 
po^slbly say by his owm profound seiiso of 
the Unseen. To be Avith him and to share 
his companionship was to feel oneself near 
to God ; and it was abvays one of my 
greatest joys in Orissa to be in his company 


and to talk witli him about spiritual 
things. , , • I 

The poor people of Orissa aro indeed tneu 
in the furnace of allliction. Xot only havo- 
tiiey suffered from tlio c.alamitics of Hood 
and famine, but they liavo had also to suiter 
the loss, by death, of tlio one wlio loved 
them and sacrificed his life for tlicir ^akc^ 
Our prayer will go up to God, tliat Ho will 
raise up in place of Oopabaiidhu a younger 
leader who shall bo in turn tlie friend and' 
saviour of tlio poor. 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN OLASSIOAL SANSKRIT’ POETRY 

Bt sushil kum.vr de 


T he same traits as wo noticed in Amaru’s 
Sataln aro also to bo found in the later 
centuiics of love-poems, among which 
that of Bhartriliari must bo smgh'd out not 
only for its poetic excellence, but also for 
tlie interest A>hich attaches to the legends 
that have gathered round the mysterious 
porsouabty ot tlie author. As in the Satala of 
Amani, so in tliese nnmatuie poems of 
Bhartriliari, are embalmed in swift succession 
Imndieds of sunny memories and hopes, 
flying tlioughts and dancing feelings, brood- 
ing tondeinc&s and darkening sorrow ; and tlie 
same light of fancy plays over them impart- 
ing to tlieni waimth and colour, life and 
beauty. In intensity, in range and in delicacy 
of expre&sion the poems of Bhaitiiban 
are peihaps inferior to those of Amaru, but 
tliciois a gieat deal of genuine emotion and 
honest utterance Avhicli lend to them a 
peculiar charm. In liis care-free mood the 
youthful poet wrote 

AVhon wo ‘'00 not our bolo\cJ. onr ono longing 
H for Mglit , when scon, our ono desire is tlio joy 
of embnu c . cmbniccd, inir one prayer is tliat our 
two IkxIics may bo m.ado ono. 

But tho poet who wrote this century of 
passionate aci'scs is said to liiuo also written 
two other conhirios of poems on resignation 
and wise conduct ; and if v,q are to put any 
faith in the te-stimony of 1-tsing Bliaitnhari 
v.»cul.itod no less than seven times between 


Ibc comparative charms of tlio monastery and 
the w'oxid. So we are told in tlio work 
itselt : 

Either tho hoautiful woman, or tho cavo 

of the mountains h 
tifUoi \outh, 01 the forest ! 

An aivode eitliei on the sacred banks of tiio 

Gango't or m tlic deliglitful cmbi'aco- 
of a young woman! 
Sentiments like those are scattoied thixtugh- 
out tho poem. That he was a man who w’ent 
through the ciosses and sorrows of lovo as 
well as its joys is apparent from tho warn- 
ing he gives to tliosc who thoughtlessly 
render them>.elvcs liable to lovo: 

telling tUo truth without any bias tliat in 
^ ^bat there is nothing 
woman and nothing 

which is a Kicatci soiiice ot sonow to man. 

It IS not love without any tliouglit of tho 
morrow which lio depicts, lovo wliicli would 
consider tho world woll lost ; for. tho poet says : 
Ion? 'be ocean of life would not l>o- 

ai^ ho cannot but logard lovo as a bondage, 
albeit a sweet bondage: 

b^bfuluess. timidity. lualf- 
fo^^^^onU balf-tumod gkincos, sido-long look.^ 
thi^am Sn '“‘d playfulness : afl 

mcho ai’O tho ways by which women bind vis. 

.n.i 'bo emotions of lovo 

and the relation o lovci-s for their own sak 
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Clo-^elv CO' .loctod with tho^o poems are 
tliu'^c \\hich mo hased directly on the 

‘>l'uK of the science of Erotics. The laMka 
iipafhrDo or raisiUi haln^ elaborated by 

Tatsyavan.i and Bhaiata for tlio benefit of 
thp man about town and the courtesan, ha.s 
much in it that may bo legarded as porno- 
gr.ipliy ; but woiks like the KiiUoti-ninfn of 
Bamodaragupta, the Sa}nn}ja-mniril,a of 

Kshcvuewdva or u\Qucllogue-play‘^ UW the 

Bhuria-vita-samvada of aradatta, based 
as they are ostensibly on such study, cannot 
bo too lightly rejected. The fii’st work, whoso 
title “Advice of a Procuress” sufficienliy indU 
cates its tliemo of instructing a young courte- 
san lilalati in the ait of wmmng lovo and 
gold, is indeed nu elegant work of considerable 
interest, m wliich are sot forth with graceful 
touches of wit and humour delicate problems 
in tlie doctmic of love. The first vcise 
appropiintelv invokes the god of lovo: 

Yiclonons is that uhnd-hoin eod, the 1)cc who 
losses tlic lotus-face of Ilati, whoso aliodo is the 
clante sliot fioin the corner of the oyes of amorous 
maidens 

Here is a fine hyperbole winch describes 
love-at-first-sight by relating the effect as 
appearing evcir before its cause t 

yialati’a heai-t was connuei-cd first by the aiTow 
of the love-god. and then, • 0 loved of women, by 
thec coimng within tiio range of her •nsion (^erse 
90). 

The industrious Ksheniendra tiics his best 
in Ins Samaya-matiila, or the “Original 
Book of .Convention” for the hetaera to imitate 
Daniodaragupta ; but his work, in spite of its 
, bald realism, has very little elegance or 
poetry. Tho DJiurfa-rita-samvada is how'ever, 
move mteiesting in many ways. The nominal 
“hero” of this raouologue-play, a clever and 
e.xpeiienced rake finding the ramy 

season too dcjuessing, comes out to spend 
the day in some amusement. He cannot 
alibi d dice and drinking — even his clothes 
have been reduced to one garment — so ho 
wends his way towards the hetaeia’s street, 
mcotiug vaiious kinds of people and ulti- 
mately reacliing the liouso of tlio roguish 
couple Visial.aka aud-Suuanda, where be 
passes tho day in discussing ccifaiu knotty 
piobleins of Erotics put to him by tlie 
former, the titlo of tlio W'oik “Dialogue 


between a Rogue and a Uako” thus appro* 
prisitely de^c^billg its content Some of tho 
intero>ling topics discu.ssed are ; “If monoy 
alone attracts a courtesan, wliy do tlieons's 
speak of her as being good, bad or 
indifferent ?” “How to propitiate an ofleiided 
woman" and so forth. It is aUo chaiiic- 
fcristic that tlio Vifa should combat "'dh 
soino heat the injunction of tlio moralists 
that one should avoid tjio compauy of woman, 
and end wjtli an eloijucnt discouwc on the 
joys of a rake’s life, whicli in his opinion 
cannot jbe compared to tho traditional 
delights of the moralist’s Iieaven. This work, 
if not very poetical or elegant, gives us an 
amusing ejiitome of tho aesthetic .ind other 
laws which govern tho life of the man 
about town. . 

In these works, as well as in Sanskrit 
lovc-poelry gcnorally, tho woman is usually 
described to bo as fully ardent as the man l 
and as an interesting result of tho compara- 
tive freedom wliicli women in general 
enjoyed wo find that women wooed men oa 
often as men wooed women. Apart from 
tho pictures of passionate lieroines whicli ivo 
get In tlio poems themselves, wo have some 
versos ascribed to women-pocts like Yijjd 
(or Vijjaka). Sila-bliattarika or Vikatanitainba 
which arc soiuetnncs more ardent and free 
in expiession than those written by luen- 
pocts. 

BhavakadcM expresses a fine and pathetic 
sentiment in tho ono verso whicli is found 
in her name in the Anthologies : 

this body of ours became, fii'bt, one and 
unuivideil ; Ihci-caftei neither wert tliou thebolovca. 
nor was 1. bcrcft of all hope, thy dm ling. And 
now. Uipu ait the loid, and wo aie only thy wife. 
Wliat clso ^ This heait of mine had been liaixl as 
adamant— now I am I'oaping tho fiuits thereof. 

It is indeed a pathetic touch in this as 
well as in many othoi veises in the Autlm- 
logics wliich show woman at her best ready 
for comiadeship and love but man blind to 
,it A similar note is struck by another 
woinan-poet ilarula : 


“\Vliyait thou so tilin’” My limbs are such 
j thou look so daik m tl‘? 

race ? 1 liaa to cook for tho oldoia m the house. 

1 hOTO thou do-st lomember me?” “No, no, no. 

1 drnit paying tho jxiov gnl. weeping and 

all d-lrcmble, fell on my breast. 


Auothcr poetoss, Indulekha, describes by 
means of a pietty poetical fancy tiio afflic- 
tion of tlie iiiaideii W’lioso lover has gono 
abroad : 


Some say It dixips into tlie ocean”, othev-i 
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tlo&t thou not fear to go alone V' “Is not lo\e 
vath lu& featheicd ariows my couuiamon ? 

Very pietty is the picture of the newly 
inairieti timid maiden, who is distracted 
betwoou love and embarrassment. 

If she sleeps, she cannot ga/e at the face of 
liei beloved . if '.lie does not sleep, liei beloved 
\sould embarrass her by taking her by the hand 
Di'-ti-acted by such thouglits. tlio fair l.idy can 
iieithei sleep nor keella^^akc. 

The outraged maiden pretends to be 
angry, but lier lo\cr sees throiigli it . 

Tliou dost not tome to the couch, noi last tliy 
ga7e, nor speak your vouted sweet woi-ds, as if 
thou ait angry with thy attendants. 0 thou fair 
one whose 'tairness rivals the inmost jietals of 
the /.f/fl/.J'flower, this hi'hng of tliiiic anger 
towaids me would have been all nght. had not 
thy lomparuon smiled scciotly with her fare 
avoi tod. 

Tlie iiaploss lo\ei laments that the night 
ni leunion had been as biief ns the nigbts 
of separation ItaJ been long 

^\'hcu foiineily 1 siilTercd the soiiow ot sever- 
.inco from iny bolovod 0 niglit, in theca huiidied 
days pA.'-sfd away. How when into ImtUaidly 
pave me teunion, thou .sliamclosS one. hast deiwilod 
m the dav itself. 

Tlic sorrow of the parted lover is too 
liaid to bo.iv : 

Tlic inango-slioots hci-o smoke with sw.ums 
o! l)ce«. lime the Asoka glows with bnisting b«d» 
of liowci. lieio the inanclics of the Km'uk.a aiv 
coal'i'oloiucd with their daik shoots . ala». wlicic 
can I ix'^t my weaiy eyes’' K'orj'wlicio fate 
i-« cniel to me 

Even tiller specimens tlian tlicsc will 
vv.iddy occur to .vuy reader oi Sanskrit 
poetry, but thoM’ will indicate the thcmc'. 
which are nio-^t favowved and the manner m 
whicli they are h.mdlcd. 

Uut the theorists do not slop with a 
gciici.d cl.isMtic.ition of the types of the 
hero .Old tlie boioinc. They arc endowed 
with .1 gcneiuup >i’t of speci.al excellence*. 
In the ease of the heimiie wc Iwve first of 
all a mention of the physic.il eharacten.stl(s 
eonnicted with the emotion of love, rtt^ 
UiiiHi or lii-5t milie.ition of tlie emoliun in 
.1 ii.ituie prcvi(iU'>ly e.xenipt, htiiti or gC'-luro 
imlit.itiiig tile .iwakemug of the emotion, and 
hrlii or the ihculed iii.inifc'.t.ition of the 
fivliiig. Thin we t.ive '.even inlioieiit 
<ju.ililie> r. bnlli.iuce of youth, be,iiity and 
li.i"'ion. the toueli of luvtliue'.", pneii by 
hue. 'Wi-. iiK-'..,, courage, iiieekin*"., radiance 
1 R'veutrol. All her ge'.lun.'> mood-> 
•mil ihUi n at Ai.uh", of oimitiuii, r. ij, pigliiig, 
Il\^terie.a llusttr of delight. 


involuntaiy expression of affection, self- 
suppression through bashfulucss, aftected 
repulse of endeannents, as well as the deepest 
and tendercst display of sentiments^ are 
iniuutel}’’ analysed and classified. To tins 
is added a detailed description and illustra- 
tion of the modes in wliicli the different 
types of heroine display their eniotion, 
the analysis langing from the maidenly 
'modest behaviour of the ilugdha to the 
shameless boldness of the more experienced 
heroine. 

These attempts indicate consideiablo power 
of analysis and subtle insiglit, but goiioi.illy 
spcalting, the analysis is moie of the form 
than of the spa it, based on wimt we should 
consider accidents lather than c^s^enti<lls. 
At tho same time, mmked as it is by the 
aitificialitj' of scholastic foinmlism, it is not 
nmdc pui-ely from a speculatno point of view, 
and tbeio is much in it which is ba-'Od upon 
direct experience ami obvervatiou of tact^i. 
The analysis itself is intoicsting, but uliat is 
legvetUible is that latei poets should accept 
them as unalteiable coiivoutions. This techni- 
cal .uialysi'v .uid tlie authority of the theorists, 
inevit.iblv Ktl to the growtli of .u’titiciality 
in lo\o-poelr% Heveitholess, liedgcd in as 
tliev uoie b\ lixpil miles and ligid con- 
vention'.. it IS leinark.iblo tliat tho poets could 
^tlU produce tine poetic pictuios out of their 
voiy hunted and stoiootypcd material, and 
their verses ‘'Uceced m encompassing pocti- 
callv tho various stages and aspects of love 
fiom iK til^t awakening to its last stage of 
peifeotiou or dissolution. Tho blooiniug of 
the .\soka at the toucli of the lady’s feet, 
the fiiNt appeal iince of the mango-blossom 
and the swarming of bees as tho symbol of 
springtime ami meeting of lovcis, tiie com- 
parison of the lady's face to tho moon ov of 
her voice to the note of the Indian cuckoo 
aie poetical conventions winch aio repc.itcd 
umnto^upteilly m Sanskrit luve-iioetry. but 
the following stauxas will imlic.ito how these 
aie often utilized for cliarmiiig eilocts. To 
UamiU and Sounla. who are acknowledged 
by Kalidas .1 himself .^s grc.it poets but of 
vvluun mdhmg eUe h.is survived, tlie following 
ven.e. describing the fatal ellect of springtime 
on the sep.u-.Ui.Hl lover, is .iscnbed in tlie 
Aiitliologies : 

jvvve to.«n»A wuh 111,' y,, of Ui.--y i- 
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more bubiiiessliko fashion anil to pay for 
it wages Mliicli iioukl make possible a bare 
but lionest liielihooil. 

A few remarks may here be made on 
the subject of rural uplift, which has recently 
come mto prominence. Wiiat Hr. Brayne 
could achieve in Gurgaon at an ovpenso of 
about one and a lialf lacs of borrowed 
money, any Indian Officer woith anything or 
an energetic servant of India could do, pro- 
vided he recehed the encouragement and 
support of the State in the fullest possible 
measure. The facts are howeier otherwise. 
The Govermiioiit is so much iutoi“ested in 
mamifacturing ‘loyalty’ and suppressing the 
gi-owing viius of Swaraj, that it has but 
little time to bother itsheadaboutstampingout 
comiption in the lower ranks of officialdom 
and in making the lot of the viUagerbetter and 
happier. A decade of concentrated work on 
niral uplift will rovolutiomzo the social aud 
economic conditions of the country, provided 
tlie existing official organization were used in 
an intensive campaign of helping the villager 
to improve Ins home and village, his agri- 
culture and income and enabling him to 
stand on his own legs ns a seU-respecting 
human being. Self-respect is, liowever, the 
last thing winch an alien bm*oattcr.acy would 
like to see develop in a subject people; and 
lionce slavery may be illegal and depressed 
classes equal in the eyes of the law as 
others, forced labour continues to exist and 
tbo e.xistmg schools are virtually closed to 


the nieinbars of tlio depresaoil commuiiitj” 
Pious resolutions or coinmuniqu'^s to push 
on tlio woik of village ujilift are useless. 

Let the work of .i district officer be 
judged by the work lie does to improve tlio 
lot of villdgera under him, and there w'ill bo- 
liglitning improvement in the siihcres of 
agriculture and sanitation. Tno cult of 
Swadeshi and Kliaddiir must be an integral 
part of every bclicino of rural amelioration; 
but the moment an Indian officer showed 
anj' interest in it, ho would bo branded as- 
disloyal’, for ‘loyalty’ is at present equivalent 
to everytlung which is opposed to tlie inter- 
ests of India. Tno result is despair aud 

paralysis An Indian officer is at present 
neither fi^ii nor fowl. Were ho net 

between the devil and tlio deep sea, lie would 
be able to transform tho face of the country- 
sido wilhm live years, if bo had only the free- 
dom ,atid the opportunity and the support 
of the Oovornmeut to devote Jiimself to- 
laise the level of life of tho people in Iiis*- 
district Being only Jmniau ho finds that 

the best way to got on lies ,in spheres other 
than m faithfully mterpieting tlio wdshos of 
his countrymen or even in working out 

energeticall) schemes for their welfare. 
Loyaltv or leactionary obscurantism pays 
competence or slioer capacity. 
Oh the patli of progress for a subjoct-racc is 
ucvioua and lies through dark dleys and 
trackless jungles 


JAISALMER AND ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS, 


By N. C DUTfA 


J AISAL'HER IS one of the premier States in 
Rajputauiu It covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. It has not to pay jmy tribute 
to the Imperial GovcinuicnL 

The BIwti rulers of Jaisalmer claim 
direct descent from ilaharaj Sbri Krishna, 
wlio^e power was paiamount in India during 
Uwap.-ir luga. !Mogliadambor being one of 
tlie most venerable heirlooms of tlio Chandra- 
bansiya Rajput clans of India, is still in 
■J^iuhti. n 1 °^ I" >1 urtrious house of Jaisalmer. 
i-raditien dep.cU tliat this holy Meghadamber 


Chliatia (umbrella) was hold over Sbri 
^ishna Haliaraj on ceiemonial occasions 
Uiiring his reign m Dwaralc.i. It is also a 
tradition that the said Heghadamber had 
been presented by the God Indra Beva 
to .Maharaj Shn Krishna on the auspicious 
oec.ision of his marriage. The ruler of 
Jaisalmer ^. therefore, styled ^'Chhalrala 
p„t,- the “canopied Lord of 
the ladava^ The house lias also tlio proud 

Uhotii, the mighty portals of tlio Xoifli 
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Mclita Nathiiialji's Havoh 


I'ladition has it that this tiec fulfils all the 
dosiio of liumaii boiiigs if very faithfully and 
oanicstly craved. Another sninll temple of 
the God Shiva, though it lies in a very bad 
condition, is worth montiomng. It is supposed 
to be the oldest temple still existing in that 
pait of Jaivalmer. Tlio four-headed graceful 
and noble image of GodSliivais nc.ither-worn 
ouing to being left fully exposed, lodged 
in a primitno typo of single ckamber Hindu 
temple, suiijiorted on columns and coveied 
by stone slabs on stone arclntiaves, foiiuing a 


pyiamid-shapcd Sikhar” or loof. 

Ludrox.i uus a large city luiving twelve 
gatc^ but is now desolate. The major 
poition of tlio capital is peihajis under 
shifting sands and if exo.ivatcd some rare 
finds of architoctuial and archaeological 
importance may come out at some places 
sands and in the river ICaknai, 
'0 )unlc of which the capital stood. 


It IS beyond tlie scope of the piescnt 
article to describe the leally important 
workmanship of tlio hill-foit of Jaisalmer. 
Colonel Jamos Todd, Mr. .Marsden, Captain 
Bailoau and other European and Indian 
Archaeologists .and historians ha\c given 
detailed dosciiptions of tlie huge and 
beautiful castle of Jaisalmer. It is erected 
on an jsolated peak, tuangular in &hape» 
about ‘2.)0 foot in liciglit. The hillock on 
which the fort of Jaisalmer is situated, 
and \7hie_h is about 059 feet above 
sea-level, is \ery curious, cnciicling a locky 
plain of .about 20 miles ladius, wliich 
jirovides several places to accumulate 
lain-watcr for drinking and cultivation 
puiljoses and theieby converting it into a 
place of real beauty in the heart of an 
Indian dcseii Fiom the bastions of the 
citaael and tlio topmost part of the 

palaces m the foit a magnificent and 



Silx'li Ucodlii G.ito Jii ILmdiv TaKice 


tlie uortli and east facing tlie town at Uic 
foot of tlie hillock and Gadsisar tank beyond 
it, IS relieved by iiclily ornamented Gokhras 
<(pioiccting balcony wiiuloiis), whicli are 
magnificent and exquisite specimens of the 
indigenous style of Jaisaliuer aicliitectuie 
Below these rooms are “Ivaya” or “Rang 
ilalial” (colonied chamber) The iiUeiior of 
this chamber is fully decorated by fine sneei- 
raoiis of fiesco paintaing’> and the -dass 
woiks. Tlio paintings lepicsent sceicT of 
Gangour'I^festivMl (a testival legnlarlv ohsen-od 
here on Chaiti.i Sukla Clutmtlij" each year 
when the imago ot Goun Alata, the Goddess 
jouii, lb taken to the Gadsisar tank and 
brought back the same cuing -with a goi- 
geoub State procession), pig-sticking and 
liunting, news of Jaipur, Udaipur, etc. 


another adjoiniiig bmldiiig, 
imi. beginning of 


A tue beginning of 
>-^>hned and carefully constiucted. Its pic^- 


Jccting verandahs facing tiio Chouta uith a 
low and range of liunglies (Chliatrios) snp- 
poited on nicely cnived biackots, and the 
p.iwfully made Raoti (sky and wind pavi- 
lion) with Bengal typo of Chliuja cornice, no 
doubt heighten the beauty and richness of 
tlie building. A deeply caived Gokhra 
vprojecting uindou) with Jhairokhas on botli 
sideb of Gaj Vilas palace facing the interior 
eomtyaid, js one of the finest .uid peculiar 
specimens of Hindu arehitocture that Jais.d- 
nicr can boast of. Theio is another fine 
palace budding in tlio foit, named 
no?. ' middle of the 

Kstb century A U, uhicli is connected with 
other palaces by a very high budge, allow- 

''•ball garden 

with stone-laid patlis and fountains in the 
centre, facing ,he Moti IMahal and “Sava 
iw of cbanibcr), constitutes the 

palace. Tiio interior of the main 
Uot, aiahnl 1, ^ery lichly and finely 
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Kurt an'} I’alou-— Jai-stlui' i 


]iordi of oxcdkntfiuiih ol tlio tcniplc of 
hhn I’nreslinatliji '] irtliankur rt here gi'<n 
Jukt o^er tho Chliuirt at Iwtii coinor* in 
tho fiiczLS ol elm aaiJ ]iorcli arc two Agnrea 
of clepliaati The caning and pirforatcd 
workb in llio areliitraics Kangura iwrapet 
nnJ spcciallj tlie bikUar or doino o'tr Ihe 
porch, arc eo ikgant. graceful and huitcd 
to the pimiose that all loitn of tme art 
are naturally attracted, the ttry roonunt 
they pass near the porch Tins portion ol 
the porch and “icinie mtenor works apptoacit 
the Ilindu and liuddliiat style of architwrlnre 
nliiJe all otJicr wojks in the tinypk-- are 
generall> of Jain tjpc llio gruiUst attraC' 
tion of these temples is the Toiun that 
Stands on a pair of decorated colomns in 
front of the cntiance porch of Shn Patcsh* 
iiatli Tirthank.u's temple 'Jlio colnmns 
arc ornamented with lotus, animals. Alakoras, 
and adorord with sculptures which seem 
almost instinct with life and motion Tlitro 
IS wonderful grace in these sculptoics, 
repiescnting diffoieiit tfods and apsaras. 

2C— 7 


It Is a great shock to tlio wntci to see 
Uiat vinu lioautiful stone can mg' art 
spoiled in oil*|>aintiiig in the interior of 
faina temples in the fuM and in Ludroia 
TIk natural coloui of the grej iimtsfone 
with wIikIi these timples aru built, is so 
UDifoim and graceful that it requires no 
aitihoid eolouiuu anJ I wondei wh> the 
memhsrs of tho fais.shiiu Jam Cominittn 
prefer «il-<silouijng on such wonderful 
caning wmks incurring unntcessar) expen- 
ses I\utlior north-west rid temples of 
Sbii loixiiiinathji and Slin Maliadcrji 

The (iVijects of mterO't in Jaisalmer are 
not entiiEl) conimed to religious buililings 
and palaces in the fuit Tlieie are soicral 
residcntiil buildings in the- city built b} the 
Sethias (iicii oiciclmnts) and other men o 
position Ihe hue caning work of beauti- 
ful and artistic dc-igns with true uniformity 
and symmetry iii tlic facades of thoso 
buildings Is worth seeing 

Ihe major portion of the cit) is situated 
on the noith of tliD liiU-foit snd is burrotinded 





Tawahir-vilas Palac-o 


shnny aic beautifully eaivcd, coDtaium}? 
mnutuerablc figures of both human beings 
-aucl atiinialfe. Over tlic loof of this particular 
cell or sliiiiie. is built a decoi-atcU 

■Sikhar or spiio — a ribbed pointed dome, 
ImMug a bulging outline and i>Obsessing 
figuios of lion and elephant at some p.uti- 
cuUv places. The Sikli.u is alunj’s ciowned 
by au,-lHj/fl/.o. Ohagar, oi' MuUapaihna — the 
mobt Wied symbol of the Hindus, Huddhistb 
und Jainas Above tlio Mahapndma or 
Aiithilu IS the vvatev-pot (kalas). containing a 
lotus Imd — a mo-«t appiopiiato symbol of tlie 
•crc'ativo element and ot life. Theio is. a 
poicli, Blioijn Maiulap, in front of this cell 
and in fiont of tlu!> porch is tho Nat Maiidap, 
octagonal in &ha\ie, that usually displays soino 
chaiacteiistie details and is dccointcd with 
themes of Jam and Hindu 3I> tliology. 
IHofuse ornaments coveiing every part of tho 
\nll.vr, lucii, liutel ov biacket in '■hape of 
{"liago, lU»v\ci-s, biuU, and Imman figmes 
'vviiu \ery typical poses dUplay tine uoikmim- 


slnp and specially on the ceiling of tho 
Mandii dome, from tlio centre ot which haUo 
graceful tulMilown lotub-shapod pendant 
The columns of tho porch aio suimounted b> 
bracket capitals and over tlie&c aio attic or 
dwaif columns which support the aichitiavos 
of the domo and the stints, suiiportiiig the 
gallery. Between tlio biackot capdals ann 
imder tlio struts aie placed hcautifnh>' 
oiiiameutcd Toian-shapod figiue, foiniing '' 
kind of pieiced aicli. Tlie suriouiidnig 
comtyaid is euelosed by a double colonnade 
of smaller pillais, finely carved and with 
oniamcnted ceilings, behind winch stands a 
laiigc of cells each containing ttio cross- 
leggcd seated “Tiitliankar”. Tliis is the 
general dc!»eript\on ot most of the Ju'** 
temples m the foit. A very important and 
rare collection of manuscripts is preserved 
in the “Jaina Bliandai”. 

Tn fiont of tho temple entianco g.rto 
the poich supported on fully decoiated 
columns. A pliotogiapli of a jiaiticuku 
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•Iain % Tcnu)lo5— .I.us.UiH«^r 


by «\ Scliei’vauna (city vialU or ciicmii- 
vellation, encompA^aing a space of ncauy 
three mhos ami a half, having at present 
four gates and tivo wicl»ets. Almost all tlio 
buildings in tho foit and the mty ate con- 
structed of yellow and groy limestone. Tho 
stone IS obtained at a jdace just outside tho 
noith gate of the city. It is practically 
adapted for all sorts of structural woik, both 
ornamental and otherwise Tlie fine and 
close gi’ain and even to-xture, as well as tlie 
sound nature of tlie stone, make it esi>eci.iUy 
suitable for fine caiving and it is much 
used for decorative purposes. Tbe speciality 
of this place is yellow marble, which takes 
good polisli and is more valuable than 
Ibilian and Jlalo-aiia marble. 

One most impoitant factor of the town 
IS tho Palace" situated on tho 

west side of tlio town of Jais.ilmer, command- 
ing a splendid view of tho west, having 
picturesque scenery of tlio “Islial Garden 
ilousc," and scliool and “Public Library*’ that 
are under construction. The present imler 
ol Jaisalvacr resides in tiie iVandir Palace, 
where there aio temples of Shri Oiridluiriji 


.llaharaj .uni other gods. Several very recent 
extensions li.ive been .made in tho Maiulir 
Palace. Different impoiUnt gates, gracefully 
and clabor.Uely carved, giving entiances to 
tho mam palaces, are conshucted accordine 
to tho design and under the supervision of 
the writer. And tlic new p.alace building, 
there, is tho most beautiful piece of work 
of original and novel style. It is designa’ed 
after the name of llis Higluies.5 iCaharajadlu- 
luj Shri Jlahaiawalji Sir Jawaliir .Singliji 
Sahib Baiiadur, Iv, C. S. T., tho present 
illustnous ruler of Jaisalmcr and hence 
temieil “Jawahir Yilas." Ho hikes a keen 
interest in tho welfai’o of liis subjects and 
IS a sincere lover and great patron of Indian 
Art and Indian Architecture. 

Fuither west, adjoining the huge foitificd 
wall of the city, is the “Badal Vilas tower”-" 
a royal suimner tower, to enjoy and 
wateh Uie i.iins. It is .1 Sat-manjil (seven- 
stoned) building, very mcely hnislied. In 
tho heart of the outside compound of th^ 
:Mandir Palace, is a very beautiful fresh 
water well, about 275 feet deep. It is veO' 
strongly built. On two sides of it there 
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Gas fsun Like Fountain Pen To Aid Bank Clerks 

l^l\arpd like a foimUiin pen, a sn»U a^Uuner 
foi Jias fniUGS, to loU tjaiulits, , n lo\cr tlbat 
bhoct? the vapors a distance "Ot twelve tw 
move. It is intcncleii for tlio use of liank tcUere. 
clcrka and others, and is deceptive to an lOtruuer 


lonftcr tluiR cither tlio Amenc.m-oH'ned . Ley/afluw 
or tlio HnJish ■‘Majestic.” botli of >lucli. 
tally, were Innlt l>y Oennan yavd« just heioi-o uie 



Pen-shaped Oas Holder foi^ Ucpukinc Bandits ; It 
t^hoots Pumes ‘twelve Poet and More 

as appearance gives no indication of its purpo&e. 
The “pen ’ un^cicws m the middle for the inseifion 
of a gas cavni'igo. 

Popular Jlcchanics 


Four-day Ships Launched in Germany 

A^lAttlc for ownciNhip of the speed honois of 
the Aoiih AU.inhc. lidii for many veal's V>y the 
now aging “.Mam-ctama,’’ i-> m prosjKXrt with botli 
rjiglani.l and Gonnaiiy Imilding lai'ger and fa-stcr 
.Tho Gennan yaids lui\e Jamiched twn 
p.i.KXi'ton liuoi's, to to uauiod live "Breitten,” asvd 
bniiMi-i, and hoth fho Mlutc Star and Cunanl 
,tavix,niig to l-uild r.U.(tU0-lon ships winch 
will ciual tho ,u-fate.l ‘-Titaiuo” la mo, bewg 



Bow View of the “Euixipa,” Taken from the Laun- 
ching Stand Just Bofoin the Now Geiinan Linov 
Sii 2 >pod Down tlie iVays 

war to make a bid for the Atkintic de-luxe passon- 
trer business- but fell into tho Jiaiids of tJio allies. 
Tho two now hners iccomly launched are exiicct- 
od to cross tho Atlantic in tour days. 

Popular Mechanics 


Spray Tank on Motorcycle Helps Kill Mosquitoes 

Motoicyclco bavo been enVistcd in tho warfav^ 
against mo^ruutocs in submbs of Chicago. A 
tiurty-five-^rallon tank of an .acid tai’ oil is canicu 
on the maeiuiio .and the lifiuid is sprayed o'cr 
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nSIi't.’.K''",'!!? ClLiiiibor. Ihciiai 
Oliarlfi IV. 

II ■'‘“"’.''’‘■i livLil witli Ilia .subjMs, 
“."1 ""r '""I'il of llioir life. The 

iT . '‘,^"'1 "'ill' 'lio obsen-cr. While 

hm to ^mi'simo^- 

n.n'i*!"'- '’"W'-'',. Kifls 'vero (iisiihyixl in hii 
maali'niicva riie l.-jiiuly of Cluilw IV.' In Ihe 
writer, the O'lwii, t lo one who nilotl all that worlil. 
1* ‘^'*1* look, a mixttii-o of 

!-i 50 !vioiisno=s ; a Iitflo to oiio Hfle. 
niij ''''*** ‘- 1 ? follow, in wiioso 

inii)rint of hid great 

follow-cil [for Goya] times of sorro\^’. 
" ”o!i Iiad. been onsruring him for 
.oncIoaoJ liiiii within a circle of 
it tl^‘ ‘"ytt'o^^Iof, >i‘U>oieon] anno and \ntii 

i i"? 

^ »oreile'SraiSX',^ fn%S."'“"“"- 

^Literary Digest. 


'The Editor, 
Sir, 


PROP. RADHAKRISHNAN’S''REPLT 


Hie llotlcni Reiicw. 


192i;'’“ fn-riliner^nve '=■1*™““ “■ 
.idversely in the Spaces of 
several occasions, the® «,■,/ k°' Benac on 
remember, m the iSne of A, "t f 

three weeks after T bifi only 

the Univcrsih and ? L f 

number. I hayp },pp tho current 

Eagliib, ignoiaiice of Rnnrf faulty 

Icarmug, imperfect acon^fe? *’ Sanskrit 

Plylosophy ‘^aud cSss am, 

references. I did nnf fLi , i^adcqn.ate 

once to replv to c.illed npon even 

respect tlioni.ts of If “''‘'cisms; fori 

opm.on thoy ®p e,sf ■'“ 5 ' 

aro pnbhc pronertv regarding works whicli 
Sdopl the aSo'-imp M 
would that mv o,!i . '‘® mavim, 

I feci It is not Z,. ""roto n book,” 

— esm anh eltS tTou^ 


Ivom® ., '“.“H bd Mian I’/niosopInj 

rccenod by you for lovioiv 
Sua '"® ° °"" d recent 

11,;.,^* doivovcr, an altogether ifilleront 
1.1..11’ ^.*dd statemonts aro imido not merely 
cli.alleiiging onos inteiligenco and scholarship 
but qurationing ono’s honour and cimracter. 
You will pardon me it I depart from my 
b^vi^l S H ''“iiS'? '"y silence for once 
bv in- Toil ° “yrabrtinary ,illeg,ations made 
XmneiiUv^h. Ho®";’" bublislicd so 

mnto'” ..S'* ^ ¥ "orUng in this 

Sinlm’s thesis rertain disadvanbages. Ufr. 
Hu got back tlip'tl o ''"■''‘il.'ible for 1110. 

office immcdi,Vly “"l U"*™isily 

and it is fi« ^ f lopoit was sent 

Bon at present »o°lfe™('co?/ vcrifica- 

I have Ss” T “ , “'■rdriPS to which 
on the data sunDlii.d“b° !“ PrPcecd, therefore, 
J-y fn the ius •nUe'e- 

Yoga theory of ‘''P Sarakliy.a- 

01 scif-consciousncss, I iiavc 
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(Viziaiiagr.un Sanskrit series), tliougli ti»o argu- 
ment last ailiUiceil from it occui's on p.!l7. 
Mr. Sinlia eomi'lains that “only that Sanskrit 
passage s\hich I quoted from Syfiijn-kiimlali 
in passage (10) has fouml its place in the 
book o( the author ami no other passage has 
attracted his notice.’’ ilay I point out that 
the book is used tlirougliout my thiid 
chapter and Sanskrit quotations from it are 
found not only in tlic context leferml to. 
but in other places as well ; I may gi\e two 
iiistuices licie : 

100 II 2. Asaririnam atmanaiu na Msaya- 
vabodhali. 

Xijnyd'lnmlnh, p. .“>7. 
222 n C Hhutanam anabhidrohasamkalpab. 

Ihul, p. 275. 

I liopo Jlr. Smha will not s.iy that all 
the Sanskrit quotations I have given in my 
book aro rontaiued in tho unpublished part 
of his thesis. At this rato all that I have 
ever written might be containtsl in the 
unpublished writings of any otlier person. 

SyIicii I state tho source of Xyatja-kaiuhii 
and when my account of a particular passage 
m it differs, on J[r. Sinha’s own admission, 
from his ‘original’ translation taken .almost 
iciliatini from Dr. Jha’s version, which I 
mention in tho bibliograplty at the end of 
tho third chapter. I do not see where e.xactly 
iiiy “unacknowledged borroiving” from Mr. 
Smha’s translation comes in. 

We come last to Prn)iicy(il.n»mfflMin»-fa»(tn, 
where the charge is repeated tliat iny account 
of Prabhacaudi'a’s cnticisiu is based on 
parts of ilr. Sinba’s unpublished thesis. 

There is not ouc passage in iny version 

w'hich may be regarded as identical with Mr. 
Sinha’s He is aware of this and so avrites : 
“None of liis sentences like mine is a literal 
traublatiou of a Sanskrit passage from 
Piaincijalaiualainartanda." “The author 
lias not followed the book closely in his 
book.” “In my tliesis I closely followed tho 
book and gave tlio translation of many 
important Sanskrit passages.” "This is tho gist 
of” “a beautiful summary of a correspoucUng 
passage” or “a beautiful specimen of 
paraphrasing and summarizing.” Ho has taken 
tho pams to iiuert the ordci of arguments 
in two or tliice places.” I do not know 
whether the sentences m Mr. Siuha's account 
/ are taken from the same context or different 
ones but wliatc\ cr it may be, when he admits 
that the phraseology is different, tho develon- 
inent of tlie argument is diffeicut and that 


FOU FEimUAKY, 1529 

my account is a brief n-suinc while 3Ir. 
Siiilu’s is n literal translation, it ii dillleult to 
know why he belicvis that my account i-s h.iscd 
nut •'0 much on the to.xt as on his extracts 
from it. When two or more writcre arc 
llio same texU, there i.s bound to be similarity 
in Hgniticanco and much agreement in. phras- 
eology, if tho writers aro faitliful ' to the 
sources. I need not tell Mr. Sinlia tliat 
the tinn-lations of, '^ay, the Upauisli.ids 
by Max iluller, Hume. -Mead etc. re.senible 
one another not only in matter hut in form 
and it would ho foolish certiiiily to ni'h 
from this rcsembkinco to .i charge of jilagi- 
arUm. I am unable to inideistand Mr. 
Sinlia**, accusations, rren a^isiiiuimj ihat ihft’C 
cjch-acts acre found in that pait of his 
uiipnlflifilitd Hush ifUifh I fooled into, 
in cJiictlij the Miine form five years had: 
they are said to he to-day. There are other 
contexts in my hook where Vramcyalainah- 
tnartanda is used and I Iiope it will not be 
8.Md that those also are duo to Mr. Sinlia. 

If everybody who uses a few extracts from 
live texts believes that every oilier person who 
followshimis indebted to liimiua special sen&o, 
then thodifliculty of writing on Indian Philosophy, 
great as it is, will become practically insiu\„^ 
mountable It was ceihainly easy for mo to 
ha%o loaded my book witli Sanskrit texts and 
made a display of all the appaintus of learn- 
ing. If instead of giving chapter and vci*so 
for my expositions .and criticisms I had actu- 
ally reproduced the orginal tc.xts in the 
footnotes or in an Ajjpendix, Mr. Sinha 
wouW not have thought th.at I was indebted 
to him for my account. And such a plan 
would perhaps have added to my reputation 
as a scholar but it would certainly liaNC 
taken away from tho v.aluo of my book to 
the reader. Rightly or wroiiglv I still fed 
that pouring one’s note-books into the 
printed text would fatigue the reader and 
make it less effective tliau it would bo if ah 
the reading and the thinking were fused 
into an iiiteihgible narrative. 

It occurs to mo that it is a pei'ilous enter- 
prise to lecture to students on a subject 
about which you propose to publisli a work 
later. During the time my second volume 
w^as m preparation, I had often lectured to tlie 
classes on many of tho topics discussed m 
it mcludmg tlie Samkhya theory of sclf-cons- • 
mousnessand theMiinamsa theory of knowledge. 

It w not at all impossible that some of the 
material contained in it might have found 
currency befoie the publication of tho work. 
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such a pM-oiption ‘tills h acjvv’ ^4*11: and 
not as 'hi'ic is the class-ossoaco ol cow in tho 
iadixidiul cow’ (?f JT!?^ ). 

43. Tills cltiiily shoxYs that the imiveroal ... is 
not entiiely dilfoiviit from the iniividual. 


perveption i-> to the clFect ‘Thia is a cony’ 'ijiuii 
gduhi and not ‘Hero is tho class-essonco of 
cow in tlie individual cow’ (ihi gavi gotyaiu). 

(^) The universal is not, tiiei’cforo, ditterent 
from tiic individinl. 


40. Tlien. agim. wlut is inaxat by insepirable 
connection ? It is the absence of separa- 
ble connection ( ). "WTut, again, is separa- 

ble connection ( ) ? Does it moan the 
capacitj’ for sepatate or independent movements 
? Or does it mean sub^stence in 
different substrata \ 

50. In eithei" case, thei'e would be no relation 
between the conipositG whole and its com^nent 
paits, because Ibcie can be a movement in the 
parts without a movement in tlio whole, and 
because the whole and its parts inliere in dilferent 
substrata.— tho whole inlieres in its part and the juits 
inheio in their component atoms. 

61. Ijikewise, the universal and the individual 
too have diflei'cnt substrata, because the substra- 
tum of the universal is tlie individual, and tlie 
substrata of tho individual aro tho paits of the 
mdindual. 

. 62. Ueneo Parthasarathi Misra concludes that 
mherenco is sucii a relation between the container 
and the conLuned, tliat tlio latter produces a 
coircspondmg cognition in tho former. 

5ft ^ ^q- 


49. The two aro said to bo inseparable. The 
absence of ssp\rabilil>j (ijutashUhi) me.ans either 
the eap'icily for sepjrate or iiulcjKndciit »ioi’€- 
inents (prUnogaiimiUva) or suhisfcnce in (Utferent 
substrata (Prlh'ig'israya-sra>jitra)iX^<^^ mine). 


1 case, there would be iio relation 

between tlie rampositc whole and its component 
ixuto, smeo tliero c,m bo a movement in the parts 
without a movement in the whoE Lid since ^ 
t& different sSStiatv 

!£LpSiS!tafoms.'^“ ixuis in their 

h-x^}' * 'mivereal and the individual 

diffci^nt substrata, since tjie substi-aC 
uniNorsal is &e individual and tliat cf the- 
latter the parts composing it, 


iroo&s sirs ' 
rnSS„n 4 "^^^ 

saS». . . 



individual tueawLlut''' inheres in the* 

i-iinilar to tlie cone nrPmi^n absoluto/y 

Tliore a,S StS,S‘6““'* “? I’ortion of mj- tUosis. 

SS?u« .“‘‘¥Lo"a°S‘l?o‘ , 1 

rliaase only in one nkei hS ? 

tlic poi^a-'o (49) qnri suiuinarizcd 

an cotSSu.SSio ooaiaiiHeil 

j-Owrn6d((w neirr niPina 'b, ’.® absciiee of 

or mJcmlral moflifJls "hS'P [■'' ""V""' 
subsislcure t,i ili/Tcrrnit r/ 

iiaailtay as tho author holdf^^'&, O^Tthagastvgti- 
ab c nustake is the uupanlon- 

indistiimmatc. umnfollirr i . consoqucuco of 
sourocs.1 niimicujgout bonuMinm, 

conditWl 

PA-iase ia'liiy caiTCsiioudimf 

To MV tlLit h > . . 

eonstiou'C,>.a (.iiunil.iiinir.*!’ by Mituifive- 

uuxirokMpuna) i> sclf-c-outr.idictory. 
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^lukti ami ciied : “Well Jlukti, you nru n 
verj' good pupil of JIix GIiOsc, tlic leader of 
our society. As vou have not been propeily 
introduced, you did not think fit to speak a 
word to tho poor boy.” 

“Don't talk like an idiot,” said ^lukti, 
now in a temper. “Why did you insist on 
his coming with u.s ? Haven’t you got a 
grain of sense ? Couldn’t you see that ho 
did not at all want to como 'i I can guess 
^\hat he will tell his friends.” 

Jyoti began holding forth on tho subject 
of feminine narrow-inindcduoss and lovo of 
fonnality. ilukti retaliated by giving her 
candid opinion about masculiuo idiocy ami 
^joncoit. ‘Wlion at last tlioy readied homo, 
they Iiad not finished even tlien. 

ills. Ghoso had decided to send Chapala 
and one of tho iioys homo in ifukti’s car. 
irukti’s father was too silly for words. Still 
as ilrs. Ghoso was there, she must tiy to 
preserve social conventions. It would never 
do to allow a young girl to go alono witli a 
boy. But tho good lady was mortified to 
find that tho Ganguli’s car had vanished 
with its two occupants before she could carry 
out her plans. Slio hccamo ontrcmely angr>', 
ns she had to pay for two taxis. 

ThQ short spring was nearly at an end. 
It was ^ becoming too hot in tho metropolis 
and Shiveswar uas feeling more and more 
unwell. He was advised to go for a chango 
to the hills, llukti and her father were 
trying to decide behveen the rival attractions 
of Simla and Darjeeling. 

Jyoti’s examinations were over and so 
u ere ilukti’s. Both of them were doubtful 
about the results, as their prep.arations luid 
been none too good, due to their being 
together. Each was determined to cast 
the uhole blame on the otlier, if he or she 
happened to get plucked. 

Suddenly, Shiveswar made up bis mind 
We start for Darjeeling, my dear,” he 
aimouiiced to JIukti, at the tea-table “If 
mother apecs to go, we shall take her along 
too Otlicrwjse, she will spend the two 
months m her father’s house.” 

And ivlwt about Jyoti ?" asked Jlnlti, 

Tn tto IZt?" “ 

to tS' Sl'i'esn-nr. “he is 

to take a longer tap than cither of us. 

S EnglS' 

^ -mvpskNar haa to fimsli Ins tea alone. 


his companions hoing too cxcitcil to care 
about it. 

“So then. I need not think about tho 
re.siilts at all,” said Jyoti. ns soon as ho got 
out of tlio dining room. “As I am going to 
England, it docs not matter a bit svhfthcr I 
pass or fail.” 

• stuck up so soon.” 

Said Mukti. “Even a degi'ce, obtained heic, 
uill count. Otiicrwiso they uill set j'ou to 
learn tho alphabet there.” 

^ Evciy’ono was excited at tlio news of Jyoti's 
going abroad. Preparations began and Jyoti 
spent most of his time outside. Ho w.ns InU'V 
getting his outfit ready ami making his tabic 
mniuici's pcrfecL Shiveswar was busy arrang- 
ing for Ins berth ami writing to his friends, 
in London. Mukti had notliing to get busy 
over, yet sho seemed the busiest of all. She 
Saul sho was ha\ing somo warm dresses made' 
for her coming trip to Darjeeling. 

— to speak to Jlukti 
Sf w,.i m to sp.aro. Even if ho spoke. 

It was m English, because ho was trying 
to bccomo ilucnt in that language. 

btot as she could. She could not ^lly undev- 
Ibc'^i^ni'^ ^ fearfully sick at heart. ^ 

to of returning 

tho ''""Vi® • J'ftd closed fol- 

or bSc*"" "rr,‘ Imng heavy in 

Danioir^ vr'l?^ "’'‘® “® ^"ond or com. 

O Jycti would bo 

and inri/m finished all his arrangements 
le tlo ^.®^ He had more 

• *1^"? hovered round. Mukti 
njScrr «>“cnds for 

o Lt Hukti’s turn now 

fnoml ?if ^ fi°^®^ di-esses and ignore lier 
nenu altogether. So uheiiever TvnH wq«! 

Slv'"'"™'"'™''; bocolno 

K,asbmerv f velvet, 

WrSr ® Jyoti would lose 

Tliere ^ minutes, 

came out moie. Jyoti 

smartly d.nLSd! Tim', ibont'r’"*'’ 

ueau tall a piece of sewing i„ her |,n„d. 
"wliorumay 

am not important to you, I know that 
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iu his o\Mi. “Good-hye, JIukti” lie said. As 
father and daushter left tlic steamer, he ran 
inside his cabin and did not come out 
again. 

iVll nigiit Mulcti lay awake, thinking and 
thinking. Had the steamer actually staitcd 
or not ? Towards the small hours of the 
moi’ning, she fell asleep and did not awake 
till the sim was high up in the Ive.wcns. 

(15) 


Shiveswar's liouse in Blioivaniporo stood 
in the midst of a gaiden of good size. During 
the vacation,' Jyoti and ilukti liad made good 
uso of it Tho garden had resounded with 
their merriment In tlio morning they strolled 
about, plucking tioweis ; in the hot noon, 
they would find out a shaded nook, citlier 
under tlie huge Neem tree,* or under the 
llowering Gold*mohur, where there was a 
wooden seat, 'they would begin literary 
discussion with a gi'eat show of wisdom and 
knowledge. They lead a good deal, though 
there was little diacvimiuation in tlicir choice. 
Classics and moderns eujoyed tlieir favour iu 
equal degree. English and continental authois 
T-eposed side by side with Reiigah poets and 
novelists on their shelves. Whenever they 
saw some now book advertised, they went 
and got it at once. 

Tho blossoms of the Maugo, Neem and 
Sirish would spread a fragrant and beauti- 
ful carpet for tlie reception of those two 
friends. They would get some book, go and 
sit down and tlieii talk and talk. Sometimes 
one would read and tlie other would listen. 
If it was Jyoti’s turn to read, he would set 
about it seriously and diligently But if it 
happened to be ilukti’s tuin, she would icad 
for a few miimtcs, then begin talking about 
«Jonie wholly irrelevant subject. She could 
never keep her .attention concentrated on one 


subject for any leiigtli of time. Jyoti would 
tiy to call lier to order, but would soon 
give up tlie attempt .as fiaiitle&s, and join in 
her conv eisation. Tlio book vrould slide 
down from their laps, and hnd a leshug- 
place amongst tlio fallen Ic.'ivcs and blossoms. 

They would talk on every subject under 
the Mill. Jyoti’s college ami 3IuUi’s school, 
tlie cinema, tlie monthly magazines, the 
bdest novel ,uid di'aiiia and every one of 
their fiieii Js and acquaintances, wcie discussed 
and criticised with meicikss candour. Tlie 
noon would merge into evening befoio they 
would finiMi, jnopo for the neglected books 
•‘vnd get wp. n,cy would l.uigli at tho late 


of the books, but ne\t day, again tliey would 
come t« the very saino spots, with the very 
same books again, and consign them' to the 
very baiiie fate. 

In the evening, they would generally g‘J 
out togotlier for a drive. Shiveswar would 
sometimes accompany them and sometimes 
not They would order the driver to put 
on full speed and enjoy tlie wind whistling 
past their cars. They would traverse 
Bliowaniporc, Ballygungo and sometimes even 
Barrackpore. 

So this morning, when Mukti got up, she 
found her licait strangely empty. It seemed 
to her as if some demon had blasted all the 
joy and smile of her life. She would never 
laugh again, she would never feel happiness 
bubbling within herself again. Only sorrow 
and teara were loft for tho future. Witli tho 
closO of last nigiit, had dosed tho happy 
chapter of her life. That poition was dead, 
it would not como to lito ever again. A 
new period was about to begin, but MuUi 
dreaded to face it. 

She hied to console herself witli tho 
thought that tliere was no occasion for so 
much sorrow and despair. But iu vain. Tho 
toais would gatlier in her eyes and splasl\^ 
down her cheeks. 

Mukti look heisclf to t.isk severely. AVliat ^ 
Ims happened ' Nothing much Jyoti liail 
gone abioad to coiitmuo Ins studies, he would 
return after two or tliiee yeais. It was 
unlikely that his heiut would chauge com- 
pletely, during tliat period So why wouy 
so much ? 

But her lieait lefused to be comfoited. 
Jyoti was gone to England. It was so far, 
so far away. Mukti would not sco bis face, 
she would not hear lus voice Could slio even 
tliiiik of him as clearly as slie u&ed to ? 
Jyoti had gone, .and taken Ifukti’s smiles 
with him 

Poor JIukti sat on her bed, thinking and 
weeping She tried to smile, she could not. 
She tried to recall some funny incident winch 
would make her laugli, hut sho could only 
recall the scene inside tho cabin and Jyotis 
face at the time of faievvell She tried to 
dme them away, but they peiM^ted, in spito 
of her effoits. 


“ir irom ilowiistaiis, 

Miiktn Illy dear, como down. You aio vciy 
late. Don’t &lt‘C'p any moie.” As if Jlukti 
could sleep or had been sleeping ! Titc^o 
old ladies ’ Mie hail not slept a uhik. hut had 
ijccii tliinking of a ceitain steamer cariying 
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^0 uhcu SluNt'.w.u’ cuiue aiul wiitl, 
“MotlicT, 1 liopo you are yoiiiy with us?'' 
>>ho replied, “Ycn child, uhero (‘l-«o ■>liaU I ko? 
Wlierc you au*. theio i-i luy lioiuo.’' 

Shivcauar a liit '«mpn’'ar at this 
answer; htill he felt sali-<lied on the whole* 
.lud went to buy blanket'-, >lia\vU and 
vegetable shoes for her. 

.MuUi worked enthn-iastically. and got 
CYCo'thing ready much befoio time. Shu 
w.\s impatient to strut, Calcutta had bueomu 
quite unbearablQ to her. ^ 

The looked-for day ani\ed at hist The 
luggage wore piled up mountain-high in a 
hackney carnage and sent to the station in 
. cliargo of the Hindustani dnrwaii. while 
Sliiveswar drove on theio later, with his 
motlier and daughter. 

Hukti did not like the small comp.irtiuont 
of the train at all. It had a corridor running 
along tho entire length, along which passengers 
passed and re-p.\ssed continually. MukU wms 
accustomed to the largo coiupartinenU of the 
■R. I. KaUway, and sUo Uked the«\. “What 
a nasty hole,” sho said, turning up her nose, 
“1 (loii’t know how* I shall stay in it for such 
a long time.” 

“You havo uot soon tho woi-st yet,” laughed 
hor father. "You will havo to got into 
positive toy trains after tliis.” 

Xc:ct moruing at Siliguri MukU found 
hor father’s predictions coiitirmod. On ono 
side of the platform stood the big train of 
the plaius, on tho other side stood a very 
small train, which could only bo tit for dolls. 
Mukti haughod and laughed. How could 
people travel iu it V Where could they sit 
and Avhero were they to keep their numerous 
luggage ? She seemed at lier wit’s end But 
the guard soon relieved her by baking away 
most of their luggage and stoiving tliese away 
iu tho brake van. Mokshada did not want 
to let lier own special tmuk go, but tho 
Sahib w'ould not listen to her. 

Tlie train started. The compartments liad 


no dour-i or window it h.id only ciutaiiK 
Mukti •'.it ill one of them, c.igor for her 
tirsl glimp->e of the Him.ihiy.is. 

they went up and uj>, the tret*’, riuw 
and ineiylliing cl*.y in-longing to the pl.im> 
gnwv smalh-r ami ."irndk-r, loHing the look of 
rc.ility and hiking mi the look of ii loyland. 
New wondei-i* aw.iiU-d them at cveiy tiini. 
.Mukti dn.wv his f.itlierV altciitioii to every- 
thing she found exciting. Here was u gusliing 
mountain stu-.un. tiicie a glorious fern, and 
there again a bank of clouds rolling ui> to 
ciuclup them in iU mi'.ty embr.ico. At l.i'b 
they ie.iche<l D.irjeeling. 

Thcie wa-* a den-e fog. The whole town, 
the deep JJjiitls, the huge w.dls of mountain, 
nothing could be seen. Mukti did nut fed 
as cold as .she had nnticipaU’d, but her young 
body Ibrillcd with plf.e>uie at tlie touch of 
the llcocy clomLs on her face and hair. .She 
wjw amazed at cverytliing slio saw. There 
were no male portci's. The sliort and stmdy - 
IiUl-wonien took up the lie.nicst loads quite 
easily. They put Uio lead on their Ivack imd 
(.istcned it with a strap of caue to their 
forehe.id and then began to climb up the 
ro-ads. Diity Bliootias, with glowing ro»y 
checks, stood before tliem, uliouting, *‘.^[e:u•'’'■ 
sahib, do you want a rickshaw ? 3[em- 
s.ahib. do ymi want a damli V” Rick&haws and 
dnndis were the only couveyanccs lioiH) iu those 
days. Mukti did not like them much. The rick- 
shaw looked hke a wheelban-ow' to hor, and 
the daiidi even worse. She refused to get 
m, she picfciTod to walk. 

It came on to rain, when they were half 
way up. The fog w.as too dense to allow 
anytbiug to bo seen, but they felt the raiu 
drenching tlicm through aud tiirough. !Mukti 
felt pleased at everything slio saw and felt 
and reached hor now jioino very soon. She 
ciumged and had her breakfast Tlien suddenly 
sho fell to .shivering. She knew now that 
suo had really reached Darjeeling. 

(To be continued) 


PBAOB OR WAR ? 

Bx Major B. D. BASU, l m. s. (Reih cd) 

W HAT has contributed most to the the god Slars have no hesitation in dorinriuc 
advancement of Immamtj' ? Peace or with Heraclitus: "tVai tL 
w..,, ^ ^ question which has everything’’ ; or, with Emnedoolp-, • ' “Wnr is 

1 difficult to answer the motlier of all good thiues” 

->tisfaetonty. Of. course, those who worship The gieat of 1914-1918 
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aiul ICauravas ^\elo niTayed oiio new Mooil into tlie vtin-> of tlie 

another, tho warrior Arjuna icfuM'd to eonqucioil. 

Tho author of tho Bhaqavaii Oita— “tlio Sont: Ono of tho ohjections of Arjuna asaiiiNt 

Colotial”, put-^ in his mouth an,niinent-H um‘i 1 tiglitui}; ua> that after tho lioath of tho 
by pacifists of our time, 'fho Lont Shri \\arriors. their wotnioi-folk uould f;i> a.-'tray, 
Krislma nnswcreil all his objections ami after thus pmilucins a pron'ony of mixed jicoiiles 


all succecdc'.l in inducing him to figlit 

In tho ilahabliarata it is also mentioned 
tliat in warfare tho liglitors on tolh sides attiiii 
to Ueaven if they full on the field of battle. 

Views not dilVoring irom tlio above arc to 
bo met witli in tbo religious scriptures of 
some other creeds— especially of Islam. 


oe haIf«ca^tes. Shri Kri^hna did not ^ay 
anything against it, because this is tho 
natural sequence of nar, 

Broftssor (liddings in his “Princiides of 
Sociology’* writes : — 

“Tho first e!TiH.t of conqtie-t i> socomlarj' 
i-oitgix’taition ami a tnoiv v.iried dcuiotic ooiiiik>si* 


According to tlio French psychologist, tion. n,,, 

■\T T>-\ . 4 . * 1 ,:^ nr»iu;«r» 5 n n«/^f \u^n The HvomLirj* eongivga loa in Uio oTOlutiou 

U Eibot, this lighting instinct lias boon ot InM is oao tlut I.rings .iggregations of 

beneficial to liuiuan society. He urites. racially iciatixl giiiiijH into such coiiUict "ith 

“Thia instinct, coimnon to all imiuilive nice-'. iwimLitions of a ilillirent race or .sub-iuco lliat 
lias not been witboiif ita n^o in tho progicsa of m>cuI and demotic aiimlgainatipn ai-c inoMtable. 
humanity if as we may bcUovo. it lias I ho oviilouccs arc ine\h.uislii)lo tliat the great 
assured the tniunph of tlio sU-ontror and more histpnc.-d iieoplca were crc.Uod by the stiper- 
intclloctual races over thoso less generously iiosition of races or sub-racos. . 
endowed. But tlicso wailiko instincts. i>rcsor\cd . Ancient and modem o'camnlos from cvciy mrt 
and accumulated by hctcility, liavo Ixwmo.ihc of the wor d sliow not on v tlut grouin, of tlip 
causo of destruction. cani.Tgo and rum. After wmo slock Oiat l>ocomp socially iiitegratod accept 
liaving served to cix»to social life, they arc .no inleniiam^o as ono of tho tmphpd conswuicncos, 
longer of any uso but to destroy it ; after having but aUo tlut coiimicnng tribes seldom extornunato 
m.^e certain tho trUnupli of cinli/ation. they then tho conquered. Die women ospccuiby .aroKijcd, 
onLvwoikfov its destmetion. Kven when these and as sta\&». concubines, or wives boar childrea 
instincts are not bringing two nations to blows, of mixed idool Ilow’ targe a proiwilioa of tho 
they ai-o manifestod in ordinary life, m <rert.im total poimtation of a . btatq may. have luul this 
mdividnata, by a (iiiarreb.omo and comkaUvq origin mannent tiinos is indicated in tho command 
humour which often leads to vengeance, tho duel, to the Lraehto.> on tlio ovo of tiio battle wntli tho 
and murder." iuduamlos; Now tlieivfore kill every inalo among 

,, 1 1 • t e jh® htUc ones, and kill evoiy woman Uiatliatli 

Writes nnothor psychologist or note.— known nun by lying with him. But all tho 
“These imixirlant social effects of tho pugaacious women children that Itavo not known man by 
instinct seem to be forcibly Ulustroted by a lying with Imn, keep ahvo for yourselves,*^* 
comparison of the peoples of Europe wnth those of nnd by tlio subsequent reeonl that ‘tho preyovci* 
India and of China.. . .In neitlicr of thcoO areas ?nd above the booty wlueli tho men of w-ar took, 
itas tlicro been a similar percimial conflict of mcmiUxl thirty and two tlioua.and pei'sons in all. 
societies. In both of them, tho mass of tlio people ®i..‘hP ."'oaicn that liad not known man by lying 
has been subjected for long ages to Uio nilo of wntn mui. t 

dominant castes. . The bulk of tho people arc file 5Iuliammad.m conquest of Cliristiau 
■ deficient in life iiusnacious instinct Uicr are countries bordermg tlio Jleiitcrrancan Sea, 
patient .and long suffering, have no taste for war, i.,. til <3 ji^nuLiiaucaii o a, 

and in Cliina especially, they despise tho imlitar}’ ‘ connscation of women. 

Mi-tues Among tlicso peoples Buddliism, tho ^ Draper, m his Conflict betw een 

religion of peace, found a congenial home, and its Religion and Scieiico" (pp 100-101) tliat 
precepts liavo govei’ned the practice of great *>Tf 

masses of men in a verj' ical manner, which n,„ polygamy, based upon 

contrasts strongly with the formal acceptance and i? women m the %anqmsIiocl 

pi.actieal neglect of tlie peaceful prccqrts of their t Moliamuied.aa 

i-ciigion that has always cliaracterizcd Ine Chnstian ^-*1® *-auure.n of these unions gloried m tlieir 

peoples of western Europe."— Sir. JIcBougairs conquenng fathers. No better 

c'ocial Psychohgij, 2nd edition, pp. ‘291 .md 292. of Ihq ethcacy of this policy 

^ furnished by Noith Afnca. 

As said befoie, in the present circums- o oiioct of polygamy in con^olidatinr 


tanccs of societj*, war has become 
necessity. Society tiios to be static. Bat 


tee new oidcr of things wms veiy stiikmg. In 
little more than a generation, tho Kludif wa.s uitorinod 
K la ofp^ii's.fhat tho tribute must cea.-,e. all tho 


there can be no progress if it remains chddrou boin in tlut region were Mdimmiiedans, 
m that condition. It must be dynamic. ^ spoke Aiabiu” 


It is war which makes it so, since it biings 
^bout icvolutioii, which is rapid evolution. It 
contributes also to tbo pieservation of the 
mgiier type of humanity by infusion of 


Close mter-breeding is not good for 

* Numbers XXVI, 17. IS 
T Ibid, 32— 3o 
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man or any living creature Wntc-i Giddmgs 
)u the »oi)i rufentd to above 

‘Tlvcre 13 akoieason to bclie\e tliat vitliout s^juio 
intermingling of unlike oloments and oc<a<iio[ial 
in’cr-Hieeding tlie line of deaccnl would end 
through physiological degcnrratioo 

Culture? of no loas than tMcntj different 
yiocies of infusonA, made with extreme (Stte by 
E. Maupas, of ilgmia, wore maiistamol dnnns 
rcnods of time varjing m dirterent cases froin 
two weeks to between four and fi\o months He 
found tlmt attei from fifty to one hundred gentia- 
tipns hal been nroduced bj fission there wia 
clear cMtlenre ot a nhysiologual decline, which 
voemoil to mdicato me aeproachmg e\UacUon of 
the tiiltui'o, Ha withdrew some ot the >nln-^na 
Iroiu fliQ culture and allowed them to mix with 
others of a different onsin With those they 
ooryugated, and their full 'igour seemed restored 
It on tho otiicr hand. tho\ conjitgaled nntung 
thoinsehos ob'onation showed that declino was 
gl> far vlvanocd that the culture was doomed • 
The eMdsnoo tliat close interbreeding is 
injurious to Aoiatais and to men n faniihar and 
IS Boneinuy (leceTiied as concluitie’ (/Vincttff/s 
of bocMogi/, pp 0 r-Sb) 

"War by putting a stop to Hus close 
mtor-broedmg for some (imo proses beocfieiaJ 
to tho liumnn race 

“Necessity t« the mother of inventions ’ 
Some of the mo»t useful mrenUons liavo 
come into existence during wars The 
prepiration of sugar from the beet root and 
tho manufacture of margarine are the most 
uotable instancca to mention 

War IS the bc»t teacher of eoa->erTatioQ 
the world lias known It abolishes luxury 
and allows tho neccsMty of plain hting end 
high tfjiiiking 

In the pro>cnt stage of vocioty. war 
becomes a iicccsiity U !> an esil. but it 
IS a necci-ar)’ oril We find peace biiogs 
tyranny and oppres'ion ou a snbjcet race 
it creates luxury and syluptuousnc'S. lienee 
detcnoration take? placet 


•. V. til 

+ ■ tTiMliz-iUon con.'U't'S if i-oitu- 
ui'tiuincats (iiutonaL and mlclbxlii.'dl (>>i human 
wiil-licins aiidtlu^e lucim or iiivtniiiKnls are 
laniblv’ ofbiing inhcrilcd ui tlic Jcfal or >«n il 
not m the bioloJu-U -i"'e of inhirilanco. I'lsilua- 
lion 13 not cmI in iN>ll. but iW liroducN 

are intHiuiUj di'tnliutcJ .aud ro irtalwoallj 


;;;as 

to a S' 

ioltvlion 
hull!.! I 


o tact of MV. Ill inticnUnec 

•in.'U'Iy the .vivanec "f iniivmi{y o u- 
ittlio ixK.'ibiUt> wf lUrunr It imtuej 
!.TXot pxlcnt i ix’voiion <1 natoru 


The modem Chtivtian nations, though 
professing to be lium.ine in war, do not 
observe it as a rulo in actual warfare The 
outspokenness of some of tho German mili- 
tary men and philosophers is much to be 
commeuded TIius ono General V Ifartniann 

It IS agratiutous illusion to -iipposo tliat modem 
wai does not deinmid far inoie bi-utalitj. fur more 
violcace and an action far more general than w as 
lotni»il} the case 

■ file enemv State mu-st not be 5]urcd Ike want 
end wrettliediscss of war tlicse are rarticulailj 
usebif in fhatteniig ite eueigj lod suhJuuis its 
will 


The philosopher bh Nietzsclie writes — 
Tliat the kunbs vliould Icnr a ginilge ngviiist 
the great birds of prey is in no way viirjin^iDS 
but tliat f. no reason whj wn should blame the 

i K-vt binl- of pre) for puking up the lambs. To 
iimuid u( strength that it shoiud >iof be s will 
foi ovofcoimog tor ovcithnsssTcg. for inisfory a 
thiTU for coeinie!. foi vtnigglcs and tnumplis, iv 
as absurd aa to deinaud of weakness tliat it should 
manifest itself a* sti'cngtli ' 

.IgHiu, in anotlier pUce, he says — 

We believe th.vi [mail s] At ill to Life had to 
be mtensifled into unconditional Will to Power , 
we hold tliat hardness vMlonc« slaver} danger 
in the dnw and m the hivirt secrecy vloicisai 
arts of iciaiitatioQ and dOMliy of oil kinds . tliat 
everything evil terriHe tjranmcal, — • 


like and soipcnt like 
elevation of the snecr- 
« iiig this 


uuueni, W lld-bo-ISt- 

lontnbutea to tlie 

... - - , — much as its opposite 

— aiwl in saj iiig this w e do not even say enough ’ 
AnoUioi Cmmnn author writes — 

Whoever eiinrs upon v war in future will do 
wdl to look <dI\ to hi> oun uiteiV'vtt asd niy no 
heed to aiiv so-<n!leii imxnianon.d law IJc uill 
do ufll (o ad K^lhoiil tuii'tiilerntioo aiul nMoul 
terM/ilf ill the div s of old, conquered peoples 
were uMiipIetel} aotuMaioJ To-day this is 
)>Ay<ica% miprveiivalile hut one um imagine 1.011- 
diiKins which «.|i<mld apprwwh verj closelj to 
total destrvKlion 

The Oerm.aiis art a plulosoplucal race 
and hence it sceois they are not proficient 
in the ait of duplicity wlucli goes by tlie 
name of ‘occidental diplomicj The author 
of ‘ Eiiro|>can ^Ioral3 ' has said that 

A disiQtciC'ted love of truth can hardlj co- 
exist with a strong puhtiial «pint Theoljetl of 
the rolilieian 13 ext>ivb< iicv tiiatof the pliilo.-opher 
soaixlt aller truUi 

The Geinnn philoaoplura and wnters 


dcgcaetaiiou. and to Iho atlark of some nidely 
<M>uit>c<] but wzoroos Irtrlsu-ua lai nif/s J'tuiv) 
isgvaitally acvouiilcsi a blessing and is iksu.-dl} 
kutilevl ty those who pre.ich the return to nature . 
but nieius a ie~s.atioii of n-vtural sclertion 

and csKiMsiiieut dvs aj in the avoiogo ]li\sniue” 
Kihhies .Vttorwf iji. '.0-00 
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quotcil nl)o\o have s])okcn tlio iiakeil truUi ns 
to liow ^^m•s arc, aud ouf,dit to be, conductcil 
by Christian nations. It is, therofoio, U»at 
their outspolvL'nness is to bo commcndcJ. 

That no humanity is shown to their 
enemies by any Christian pcoido wjus admitted 
by General Dyer in his ovidcnco before 
the Hunter Committee. Tliat gallant Christian 
General felt no scruple in massacring several 
hundreds of non-Christian and unarmed men 
of all ages in cold blood and did not give 
tlicm any aid ; for, in his words, “that was not 
his job ; they were treated like rebels ami 
enemies.” 

No nation excels tlic IDndus in the 
exhibition of humanity to their enemies in 
war. Tlie IJIahabharata csjiocially deals with 
the manner in which tiic fallen foe should 
be treated aud magnanimity to be shown to 
the vanquished aud conquered peoples. 
Bhisma said that a king should never slay 
a larger proportion of tlio enemy’s army than 
necessary. He advised moderation in war. 
That Bhisma’s advico was practised by tbo 
Hindus is borno testimony to by Jtogasthenes 
aud otlier foreign travellers to India. 

But wars in tlio future will bo more 
ci*uel and inhuman tliau tliey Iiavo been 
in tlie past In Causes of Intcruniioml 
TFnr published in tlie Swartlimoro Inter- 
national Handbooks, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
writes that “modern w.ir makes no distinc- 
tions of civilian or soldier, age or sex” 
(p. 73). In a foot-note on tlie same page, it is 
stated that 

. "It is generally agreed tint air-raids on cuios 
will be a princip.'il feature of the next war. And 
£ur-raid3 do not select for slaughter soldiers or 
male adults.” 


He says that 

. "The next Mar (‘inevitable’' of course) is to open 
Mutli attacks not against the enemy’s aimy Wt 
against tlie civil population, in cider to compel it 
to accept the will ot die attacker.’ Chivalry, incicy 
a fair light all the anpaiatus of romance winch sUli 
does duty among school boys, and is still servM 
up, on occasion, in literature, or tlie dnema, or tJie 
])ross, .111 tins tlio modern soldier knows to be 
nonsense •••• He knoM-s that victory will be to the 
most .unscmpulpiis, tlie most pitiless, and the 
moat ingenious.” 

Hence, thoughtful men of all Cliristian 
countnos of the West m whom the instinct 
of Humanitj- h.as not become extinct are 
in-oposmg schemes to put a stop to all wars 
m the future. This is the genesis of the 
1-caguo of Nations. 

to war unless 

vutre IS .1 change of heart.” The causes 


wliich are roponsiblo for wnr.s slimild, as far 
as possible, be removed. 

Tlioro should bo “the will to iie.aco.’’ It 
has been aUo bugge.'tcd tliat 

*T{ cveiy gioat Power Mill look .it the problems 
from llic ]>omt of view of Imm.inity, they aie 
boluhic.” {Uound Table, No. 20, p. 792.) 

Professor Forster writes in the Ilihcit 
Jourmil for October 191(3 {p. 35) that 

‘TImnanity )ias iwichod .a iKiiiit at wJiich mujual 
iOiiiplctiqii. co-opemtion, oduaition. of the nations 
is osscnfial. No nation can solve its oivn problems 
MiUiout tho aid of the tmditions of foreign mations. 
France needs Oormany, and Germany Finnca 
(icnuany needs tho spirit of Uio Slavs, and the 
Slavs need that of Germany. England needs 
(jcnn.iny, and Germany EngIand--Tlio indii'iclunl 
nations ^a«> no less necessary to one anotlier for 
completion tJian are tho tivo sexes. 
Without such Iiiglicr .companionsliip both nations 
and souls must bo mined by their own one-sided- 
ness. 


But it scorns that the colourless peoples 
do not rct^uiro tho aid of tlio coloured peoples 
for their iiighor companionship,” Hence their 
perpetual wars on tho latter and against 
which no Christian nation raises even its, 
Uttlo finger in protest. 'Writes Mr. Dickinson 
in the work already laid under conbibutioii*' 
above : 


and Asia . The cheap ].ibour is on tlio spot, once 
turned oil tho mi and 
hying in any other waj’ tfim by 
nominal ivago for white masters, 
tnaikets arewJmie tho natives are, if a demand 
Bnven by theso impulses, the 
ciffhhiE^ s>tates. especially since tho 

have been annexing 

R°^cy to ^0 native populations 
t® another discussion ” (n. 50 ) 

PopulaUons, driven oiT tho land and 
raw tlSr ,'"''‘5' ho compelled to 

mav *^t very low rates. They 

Sino^ .n^., j ^ induced to ‘demand’ 

KS i and to abandon 

to find should expect, tlierofoie. 

notMlv of expansion aie tavoured 

cannot ‘hat this expansion 

thS the? arr. iiT L "lade plain to them 

traditio^ of °de * abandon tliem 

semi-bcavile rnnlbim,, become woikers m a 

These "Into masters. . . • 

except tortile m.tivpv “ •? ’, ’^‘^t crost mucli, 

plausiblv lie that were all it might 

(P. 79) ‘‘■"•lies .aro ptaj^ng the samo game,.... 
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Because tbo e't.ploitation, CD->la\emuit and 
ixteimin^tioa of non-Cliiditian coloured 
peoples by tho colourless Clinstiau nations 
pays then co-rcligionists, tlieieforc, ‘wars 
upon the natives” are louloil upon as 
processes of civilization ' 

Dickiuson has dovoted a clinptcr to 
“Reraedies”, m winch he has given soond 
adyjce as to hovr to put down wai's He says 
TCry nglitly : 


‘If e 




‘^toud, die coaboued expansion vi the JhitiCb 
Empire IS incompatible with the peace of the 
world For it can only be expanded at the cost of 
other Empires that is by war If a Leazue of 
Aations is to bo a rcalit) tho ideal of Empire 
muit disippoar, and its place be taint by tho 
oppowte idoal— the peaceful cooperation of all 
states and nations in the mterosts of a common 
woild-eiviluation.’ U* 102) 

He concludes that cliaptei by saving that 
tho ‘woikcra for peace 

“must treat war as a problem not an axiom 
a catdstiophe not a slori, a disease to ilivunuse 
cot an oehievcment to idealise The wav is Ul>on 
otu and dilStult. 8ut thcie is no other ’ (B lUd) 


Institutions eiust m all Christian lauds 
for giving instractioDs in t!io science and aft 
of war But there aro no seminaries foi 
shovnng the way to maintain peace. Hr 
George Young, in Diplomactj Old and Xeu, 
pablfslied ta Hie .Siiaithmore luteniiitionai 
Handbooks writes 

tt'e have iniUtarv sitiools of eveiy sort fur ilio 
stud) of the art of war-makin,! and of the 
scii?Doe of « ar in foreiem relations 11 e cladlr 
pay largo sums for such education of mUitaiy 
experts as an insuiacce against defeat m war and 
an mvostment in victoiy Even our universities 
have «liooh of nuliUr) suenLC and history Kui 
we have maife no euu&itioruil pioweioa wliafevi'i 
for the study of the art and science of peace. We 
have established no educational msuraoce against 
war lUdf ■ (P % ! 

Thete are men m even’ Chmtian Stato la 
tlie West who liavc vested lateieaU iii war— 
tliuc 'iresobhcis sulors, and manufacturers of 
amianieiit and othci militaiy acccssuiics It i> 
Hiov iihose iiifcpist Is to piomote i*ar But 
it Is till* intcicst cit tJic taxpoers to maintain 
|icace So III futuie vs dciuucucv gets Cstus 
blishcd, (icoplc will think more of pence than 
of u « foi »«( dcgindes Hiim.icitv 
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Bv KABINDRA 


I T was noou-tido in Januaiy Ssqiutting 
in tho couit>aid with Ins bare back 
to the sun, Bonu Sardw tJie vilhge 
CkoiiUdar or watchman, wiis just bcgunung to 
start his niiddaj meal witli a heap of 
pitucakes 111 a stone platter befoio him 
lli-s wife Biraj <tood m front of him— hci 
coloured iipron-tow cl, wet and wnios. was placed 
ovei her head and slioulders aud slightly pulled 
forward like a not too low wimple, and in 
her bind she hid a wooden bowl of cakes 
Just then came a call 'Fnend baidar. do 
como out once” 

Beiin was about to ii»o wheu (lo heard 
the voice of the Du/TaJar (for it was. his 
supeiior oibcer o.dling), but Birej cried ont at 
once— "Do c.it tho mouthful you wuc jnst 
fcuing to take ' ’ 

‘1 slnn't hive enough if I took a couple 
of tlum. nij deal Diraj , just wait lieic. 
I'll be back m a mmute” 


NATH MklTlU 

B*uu washed Ills hand, rose .ind cinio out 
Aftci about ton minutes Benu came 
back and said in tunes of icsigaatioii. 
“Biiaj it Is not 10 mj luck to eat auy 
more paiicakca made by jou Now, give me 
m) toihiu m have to go out again 

iniinidiitel) 

“Whit burnt-faced fellow lias got his 
face scorched again at this tune of midJiy, 
that von roust go ■' ’ said Biiaj 

“You ate o raidcap Jailing' now, 
don't talk loud The Lnt Sahib a tram will be 
passing, and we must go ou guaivl dutj 
A'ow, give me iny tuiban Do wart a bit, 
Biothei Ituffadai ' I'll just tie my tiubim 
round my head and jom jou,” Bcmi said, 
looking towards the sticct dooi 

Iho reply came lioin ouh/Jo — ‘Hitiry 
up pkosc. Fiicnd SaivJar ' Twelve clear iiiilcs 
we shall have to tramp, >ou know 

When ho luid hxed his turban, Biiaj stood 
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in front of her luibbaiul Avitli two of tho 
pancakes in lior hand, and in ploatlini? tones 
said, “On iny head, do gulp down only tUebO 
two and wash them down with u good drink 
of water from the lota. You romemher, the 
otlior day too 1 had prepared some, but 
you could not eat, you wont away to 
watch over bomo dcadbody somewhere. 
And to-day—” 

“I shan’t bo able to walk if 1 ato them 
now, Biraj. As soon as wo pass Uio tram m 
tlie evening, I shall bo back within Uio hret 
watch of tho night. You keep some water 
heating on tho oven ■, and go and keep tho 
cakes well-covered.” "Whilo ho said tins ho 
casta hungry look on tho pilo of cakes, and 
then took his staff in his hand,— and out 
went Beuu tho watchman. i 

So she could not sit beside licr husband 
and servo him with tins most favourite dish 
of his for which he 

many a day, although sho.had tried to do t 
on numerous occasions. Biraj gathered up the 
cakes iuid put them away carefully, aiih 
wiped her eyes with her towek 

Beuu in this way could soinchow ’ get 
over tho oljstacloin the homft but on tto 
road another ohstaclo pre.culcd itself. U s 
seven year old toy Monal was shaking his 
fishing rod beside a puddle, shallow and 
dal'k * with ovei-sliadowing trees, and was 
Uyingto catch small 

noon Ws was a regular pastime of Ins. Bonn 
was waiting very lightly to l"S sight 

but he did not succeed in Kcmpmg UtUe 
Sonni. Ho had seen his fathers blue tnibau 
from a distance, but as bo had feared that 
his father would go away hy some other way 
ho did not show any hdgetting in Ins 
manner. As soon .as Beiiu came close enough 
with careful stops, Monai throw aw.ay Ins 
vod and at oiio bound ho was up on t io 
middle of tho road, and caught bold of the 
edge of his father's tunic tightly in Ins fist 
and s.aid, “kVhero are you going, daddy i 
Benu felt himself in an awkward situation. 
If he said tlie tiaitli bis son would cry to go 
With him. Ho thought a bit and said, I am 

coins to tho Kalitala common." 

^ Tho only place in Uio world of which 
■\rfti\ai ^va 3 afraid was this Kalitala common, 
wlicrc they held tho annual village festival. 
'rhrou"h some mevplicablo lino of argument 
tho idea had got into liis child's bram that 
ihfv ICalitala field wa.s tho camping ground of 
all tho iihosts and spirits of tho world. ^ 
when he heard tho name of tliat place ho 


movcil back one btep through fear, .ami saiJ 
carncslly — “You mu&t come back before it is 
uvcniiig, father, do you hear ?” 

Seeing his child’s frightened look Bciiu 
said, ’‘Ye^, Monai, I bhall bo back before 
ovciiiiig ; you go home.” Then Iiu was going 
to 5»trctch both liis hands to lift his boy up 
as high ns his chest, wishing to kiss hiiu, 
when Oio Dujfadar cried out from behind, 
“Krtond Sardar. nrav don’t stand on tho road 


iviieu uio JJiiJiuaar crieu uui. iium uuu...'*, 
‘Friend Sardar, pray don’t stand on tho road 
and bo late, tlio sun is already. on tho doi\'n* 
wanl jiath.” 

So seeing no other way poor Benu le.aneu 
his head and g.avo a li.asty kiss upon his son’s 
check, and said, “Go home, itonai, your 
mother is waiting for you with tho cakes. 
AVhcu ho heard about tho cakes ho picked 
up liis fishing rod and without a word took 
llio way homo ; and .after going a littlo dis- 
tance ho put his face out from bcliind .a 
ratt.aii bush at tho turning of tho lano and 
adviaciUus father for tho second timo to bo very 
very sure about returning homo by evening. 


I 2 J 

Tho very slioit-lighted hours of tho close 
of a winter’s day nero finished long ago. At 
every forty cubits a watchman was waiting 
for His Evccllency’s Special, standing with 
his staff on his shoulder and shivering with cold 
m tho keen .air of tho open land— tliey ivere 
called watchmen, but each of them was after 
all a human being. Tho time for the train 
to pa-NS was evening, bat tlie first watch of the 
night was over, and yet no train came. Bonn 
became impatient. 'With tlie eye of imagi- 
nation he could sec that by that time Biroj 
had nicely piled up the pancakes on the stone 
platter and had lighted tlie lamp and was 
waiting foi him. Benu asked, “Brother 
Duffadar, what about tho train ?” 

The Dufpjdnr himself was getting angry, 
he b.aid I have come just to carry out 
oiders of their lordshij)«, our masters ; they 
told us from the police outpost that tho tiolu 
would pxss m tlie evening, and now it is 
nrst watcli of tlie night ; and I have not 
“y mg quilt either !” TJio Duffadar 
took his tuiban off fioui ius lic.id .and wrapped 

^d^iis. Stodually becoming more and ' 


tain f 'lopartiiio of the 

S nnlf f i five lionrs, but 




Tlie I^nuyoli jiichircs exhibited at ttiu mens of Mrs. Desai’s svoik c.vliibitod recently, 
hist Stii Maha Manila! J.'Wi\bition, llomb.iy, hy Ttio xchicle is ])0^^lk^ed ciialk of diifCTent 
lala\atO[. Dosii, tlie talentod uife of Mr. colours, and tho tloor serves the purpose of 
ilangaWas Desai, Uav-at-hwv.evokeil much appro- canvas. It uill be seen that ifrs. Desai takes 
ciation, and sliouas auaided two gold and one her models from Haider and Cliuglitai. Though 
sd\ or medal for her drawings. Her embroidery executcil iji largo size in coloured powder 
insilkwas an exquisite piece of ait and lookcil on the lloor, they looked like paintings. Our 
nioro liko a painting tlinu a tigui-o in silk- plates do not quite tnily represent tlie real 
tlnoads. Jiat)goU has liitlieito confined itself %\oik. as pictures on tloor do not present 
to puro decorative motifs, and tho inti-odiicUon true pei-spectivo to tlie photogi'iiphlc 
of imman studios m these o.xainples is a new camera- They will, liowovcr. give our midcrs 
departure. 'Wo reproduce hero three speci- some idea of the high merit of tho ongiiial. 
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Hadliaraiu Sanya). SocrcUry. llaislialii 
ilahila Samiti 



Nmita Manila Samiti 


They ai>pc5.U mainly to our mkidlo-class 
uoiiicn, and .lim at t'cneral education, tin) 
fiicouragcnicnt ol cottage indu&bios, tlio 
juauufacture of handtciaCts, t!\o teaching of 
inidnifojy, ttc. as mcII nb tlio ncifonunnco of 
social noik of a useful kind. Jjcctiuos on 
useful subjects aio dclivcreil ivoin tiino tcN.^ 




TIIK YtfSO>LVVU\- ( KIMS 


2i7 




Madanpar Malula ^inili 


THE YUGOSLAV[AN OKISIS 


IJt > N OIIOSIL H » u T 


A coii'-tituUonjl cii-.i-.ol hrst clojs politicjd 
imporfanco iti/'Cn m Yvgo^^ 

Kill' Alcvamlci h.n snspniUcd the 
constitution, di^>ohi.d tlio cliamhcr (Narodni 
Sliipstina) and russutned the exceutije 
legislative powers m that Country (Itcutcr, 


Iklgradi, Jaiiuiuy (>) Tlicvo powiis uill he 
hrnn/uitb fuiietitmid hi n I’nmo Mitiish r 
ipiHiintid by and iu--j)onsiUlc to the lung 'ihu 
I’rcmitr clwstn is Ocntinl I’ettr Li[korit.i. 
cominaoder of the io>nl guild It lull not 
U. a matter of KUipiisc if this iiiilihry man. 




Calcutta's Place m Modern India 
III The CaJcuitn ZTuiiieifmt G'o•e/^l• 
(Chustinas Number wlucli ought from it* 
contents to be called the Congiess Number) 
Vr Ilipin CliauJia I’nl m an illuminating papci 
Calcutta and the Cultural TivoluUon of 
Jlodoiu India,' diacussC'j tbo place of Calcutta 
in tlio life nf Hodcrn Indu jlr Pal picfact' 
iiw paper uitli tlio famous obscnation of Mr 
Ilotfiafc, ‘U’hnt JJcugal fiunU to-day all India 
thinks to-moiiow ' and lemaiks that 0>o 
position of Calcutta is duo to 'tlic peculiar 
genius of tho Bengalee pcoplu and tlio 
lU'Pirntiiin of tho Bcngnloc lendor> of Uiouglit 
of tho Iasi oouiuij ’ Vr f’a) j>. Iiouficr 
inouost Qud ic.uoiublo in liis clainw 


oihoi Indini 

otlioi Indian iiroviiicfl' to the (ulim'al misdaml 
esolnlinn of Mmlpin India aiu tlici'cfore not unoml 
111 (Iiiiiiinu a ] I ICO (or Caleiitti and IknuM m (hn 
pi'Ciit 'aoik of Indiin iwonMiiittJon At the same 
inno tlid doininatina: (aitor in this rcsiial and 
iiolution (I'M (icon our «inta<t siith modem 
t.iiroiiniii thoii.lit uid cultiin Thi-< Um) (aiuiut 
he <h mod. And it is li< ri' tlkit sic discosoi ilip 
woiili and M.niili, lino of f.ili nita’s >s<ntnimtk>n 
to our ins'si.nt iiitioinl iMdntnui 

1 ii.Iisli oiliuation Hid lliiliah ntliniiii>.ti ttiun 
l)s>ij_’)it aloni loitw) ill '>JiV“»'»ts ID JtowmJ lint 
\i oil? not pisidim-dU those ajiiuics in ilic iith« 
Iiidiin iiiMsmios Tho ii-'xlioloes oT tins phono- 
iiunonhus not h >ot lotntarciuUj «i>n«Mlcre<l 
and Its inlliual labio ivsiiyily as-cvicd Tlie 
mos.v.u'o of nicidcin Kunuican luiliuf has liecn 
l“•1t•nln!ly s 1IICS.--UC of tisvdoui and Uiimanit} 
And (lOixni liJ the sfriiii^c /i-oinulKm of this 
im ikviffo to the Ooiijiloc mind on account of its 
oimiiiiil in-lmit md giiuus of this siry hnsslom 
and Ibuuituts Tins H "hy tho Uongaleo <«iniDS 
moontut \Mlh iiioilom Euroiwan llinnaht and 
I uUiiiu tliix'vi Imii'Cll mip this new tight h* 
trooiluni and Hmn'imty »ilU an "iKindoii not seen 
in llic otlicr indinn rivuiiiccs. And Ifeogals Iinaft) 
to tho ni n idial-. of niodirn tlioiicht and initurc 
lubioil lior to 1 iHi'Uioii of lojiki-shiii IB the rultuial 
‘ Csubitiou of Indu dnima the last hundred jeors 
anil moie Other oroMnees dciiJoiiod more Slide 
<' and ais-ui-ate sdiolarshiii some desekiped their 
mlwntol cornua of luiatiial stalCMDan-diip but 
tlio idoalisiii and tho ocntral thouglitforce of modem 
cultural esoluhon oi India recused Uieir gavatcat 


lufc m this countij i 

and m fho same sense m. Umdon means Gisjat 
pnliiD 01 i'aru oicaos rraoce 

'lilt leadt-is of tliouglit and tin, courm’ 
of the dilleiotit thought moveiiieiits begiiiuing 
fiom Ftaja Rammoliun IIos and ending uitli 
the Rcii-uss'ince of Indian Ait of the Bengal 
tycliool aie tlicn suneytd bv' the uritcr 
Calcutta, it IS a fnet, x Ikiigtil so far 
as out iittcUoctunl lifi. goes thoiigli |C.iku(t.i 
iluajs drana on tin. ptoMiiccs toi tlu 

piUposC 


Christian Message and Non-Christian Religions 
Dr fleorgc Ilomlls consideis the cbosL 
topic III The i^iai/ipa/e Ciillegr Maga.nti in 
Uie Igrht of tlu hiidiug of the Junisaluu 
toufiuiicc and is of otuiiion thot a neu tin 
III Chiistian Missions h iiidicstod bv them 
The uiitei uotea at least thiee distinct points 
III Ins support 

III Wo liaso to i^gni/c ilut mcinaaingU it is 
I'oniuu to ho isxdiroJ m thrisliaii iirr los tint tIion> 
Is jiisuiii itien foi tho toiin A 1‘uiluincnt of 
ItolisKiU' andtli«i»c imist npiiravli non C hristi m 
s\st<Slls in tlic llUllll'lO tIHIIt of fllloM-IOOlllMs 
nthot Um siith the ono ili'-.ji'o to refute .mil 
lAiithisiv 'ta 0111 lait ssis the Kciioit 
Inf tlio I.rusulim I'lifeicni’) m mouII 
HlHidiate ms kjiniitonis of a nlwioas imu'naliMn 
that tiould ilosiroto muioso (■clicN and iituIkss 
on others in orler ti maiiagc tlicii souls in then 
snpiaisod lOtciss-ts \Vi ol<‘\ a Oodwho resi'fsX 
Om siilU and ne desire to rcsiicct those of otlioi-s 
(>) hniui the st.inJpoint of the Jonnsalom 
CUnfcwnoe if net'da lo he noled tJi.it ajijlwssjilius 
of CUnst oceJ to f-c iiioi'o conccnicd n ith Isaiing 
vith tlBMii tlie CtinsUsn hie than even hcannu tho 
Chrbtian iu<*.sa(fO. Tho first \olume of l|io 
fenisaluu ro|<art is entitled The Chrutian l.ue and 
Menage m rofatam to nfia-thii'liaii ss'tom.s. 
This cinpha^ on life is surely i-wUtlj i Lu-od 
(d) To appro* h nioro cla^'Iy liie of 

our dis<u».sioo. Ohnslian thinkep of t^a> .tivi in 

incteasiiie numUn-s gladli and ungrudaincly rc- 
cueuuing UiC spirilual s.xJiies m other aystenns. and 
tbefoUo«iiie pa-sviae m the Jei-Usalem report i* 
lartimlaib avniihcant ui tint direction Me 
ifxsvmiao a.s p.irt of the one Tnith lluit sense of llie 
■naimty of <rod and Die consequent I'otercnoc in 
voisW *luch arc cocspicHous m Islam . tlic deep 
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After giving a rapid but informati\ c 
survey of the liist epoch, i[i\ Ka^i observes: 

In course of iiino ■want of study compelled theni 
to seek new paths cun-ent in mfTcrcnt countries 
ai-liicii greatly dilTei-ed fi-om tho methods of the 
great sages. Thus a sort of gulf 'was created 
lietween theory and piuctice of mu=5ic. As timo 
a\eut on tlie gulf became wider and wider. Tho 
musical authors from tlio 10th century onwards 
as far as we examined, profess to I’ccondle theory 
and practice and imeut now forms of Ktwa 
to introduce new desi-metliofls. This v^cntonUll 
t!ie 17th centurj’. About tlio IGth ecntnry when 
the Inngdoms of tho Cliaululuos^ Bhallaiat,, KaLati- 
uas, tho Hoddis and the Vclamas, who one and all 
maintained mu’-ied. courts and pvtvoniicd lustrionics 
m^sed away, the gi-catness of Yhianagar espcciiiUj’ 
Kiishnaraya’s reign cntircly altci-cd the old system of 
music lU cveiy bitinch namely raya, tala, pi-nbanJlta 
etc. Tliey Avero tlio pioueeis to introduce tho 72 
mdalarlas and to increase h'ets on tJio rjuorf. 
thneo then the modern music especially of Karoata 
kmdieceivcd if.s full development at the hands 
of llnghunatlia Kaik of Taniore and his son Viiayar- 
ajlnva in 17th century and lluddalagUi of Mmlura 
and Rayaragbimatha of Pudukotaah sul»scoueuUy. 
Tlie impetus given by tlioso courts resulted in the 
forlhcorainc of gi'cat scliolms famous lor vocal 
singing and for playing on I inn and llutc. 

. liofoie tliis change was etVectod from about 
IujO a. D. the ancient methods and the mstrumcnls 
wimved- 

Mr. Karl seems not to have devoted so 
much attention to the Xorthern Tudiau style 
of music,, n Inch through various influences 
l\ad a very, high developnicat tlvougU uot on 
pure old lines as Dakhiui music. 


and fcaymg — 110 moro lutionuig can be pertuiUiri. 
Tho Bombay Legislative Lovincil 
somctlung to say on that decision. TJio 
Government lias thrown ovcrboai’d a pious r^iu* 
lion some time ago that Government sJiouitt 

inti-ounco Prohibition in 20 years and tho oiuj 
po^iblc evp^nation is— the . financial dimcuio . 
In this connection it is significant ■ to 
that in the United States of Amenca oim tmh^on 
pounds Excise Revenue was lost in tho nrst jw 
of tlie dry law. Yet the Treasuiy receiv^ two 
Inmditxl and fifty millions more revenue tlian m 
the previous year. 


Sa.uskrit and Science in Secondary Schools 
of Bengal 

The leachers' Journal, in discussing the 
Now Syllabus approved of by the Oovern- 
ment for coming into force from January 1, 
1031 in the Second.ary Schools of Bengal, 
writes: 

In tlic Binft Syllabus issued by Uio Govcrniucnt 
ktel year Sanscrit was shown to be an optional 
subject but in tlio final Syibbus issued now it has 
Ik>ou dcclaiod to be a compulsory subject If the 
minUtry of EdueaUon lias, in tlie mean tunc, docidotl 
to retain Sanskiit as a conipulsoiy subject tiu-ning 
down the rewluUca of Uia Scuate oa tlw ^ihioct 
It ought to liavc uiforniod the UniAcreitj* its decision 
Ufore publicly announcing the samo in the Cideutta 
G.'uctto. W e bchevo by this action scant respect 
Iip_ been shmvn to the Senate of tlio Calcutta 
l uivoi'sity. riicro is a lai-go volume of opinion in 
tlie coimtiy demanding tlie retention of ( lassical 
l.'uigitigo as a coiiipuLory subject and an eiiiially 
Large body ojmosmg its compulsory plaeo in the 
cutncuJmn. Oovonimont itself has shown its 
indecision of mind on Uio matter by keoj’uu.' 

_ optional in the present Rovised SylkiVins 
for the cnl paadidatos m tiio ilaUloulatiou. Uecisioa 
on such an impoif.iut mailer should not have been 
announced froni Uio luck door as it has been done 
Id iiio iH-cseiit mstanco. 

Th^ .agaiu ycieaco has been mavlo an opUonA 
suUjoct undcnjiipod wuli Dmwiug. W'o deplore 
A^^eiy inuui the dceiffiou of tho go\eriimcnt iiiakms 
Scioace an oi)tion.il subject. All tall t.i!ks for the 

luMcrm/ation of the Syllabus liaAo thus ended iu 

a jiusca Ihe 3hai-,try of Education may coiigm- 
tniatc ilt,ell on its Imo iicluciomeut luit .'ill thouglit- 
llil ^ ‘^t thocoimtiy at Imii-t will 

lasa a dillciviit icidiit. 

bcience should bo made coiiipuLory, but 
bau->knt has been ngUtlv placed on tlie 
comimUory subject Ii>t. 


Koshub Chandra Sen and Religious Harmony 
In ^Vef/ttre January 12, Sir Niliataii 
ajrftir thus begins .in illuminating study on 
Kc:,huo Llmmlni .Sen and his contribution 
towards, haimomsing of religions : 

The 'Aoilds prophets like the Moild’s scriiiluixH 
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for fuel, and the fotill ■woi’sc Iriigedy of brin^g 
into tliQ Avorld cWldien regardle&s of considerations 
for then- omti health much less for Icisui-o. A lady 
huperintendent of women’s woik was anpomted, 
tho system of co-education was intioauced in 
vuval schools, parents were inducod to send girla 
to school along avitli boys. And a school of domes- 
tic economy was started to train up sibool 
imstresscs. The school mistresses and others 
trained in Uiis school of domestic economy were 
imparted iastmetion in otlier aspects of rural lifo 
besides education and liave turned out to be 
cpunler-pai-ts of village guides, for attending to 
\illago uplift work among women. 


Indian Life In Malaya 

In response to a request for a message 
Mr. Abdoolcadcr M. L. C., the Indian repre- 
sentativo there, writes to The Jndmn (Singa- 
pore): 

1 do not think 1 can give a better “messago” 
to my compatriota than to aak them to live 
up to the ancient traditions of Hmdnstau.. As 
worthy sons of a yonhy land, they have 
coiuo hew as if by divine in-e-oi'dination. They 
liavo, thewfore, coitain moral obligations to dis- 
chaigo to this placo. In tho past they havo worthuy 
discliargcd those ohlsEatious •. they liavo contnhiitw 
tliclr quotri towards tho social and oconouuc labnc 
of tho colony. I liavo no doubt tliat they wUl 
continuo to exert their efforts towards yet further 
achievements ; but my request to thcm.now is lo 
lead a mow co-ordinated and consohoaled ofc. 
They should strengthen Iheic positions hciti by 
laying foundations, deep and wide : they should 
havo ^lenuancnt stakes in tho oouutiy ; m short 
Uiey should identify themselves nith the mterests 
of the eolonj'. 

Home idea about Tndiiui Ufo in Malay’ 
may bo gathered from tlio follouing account 
of V. Sivarmnan in the same journal — 

The lifo lotl by the Indian immigrant in JIalaj'a 
is. really - much belter than what it would ha\o 
i>cen in India, llis earnings are more and as .% 
result he enjoys lifo better. The prosperity is oU 
on die supenicial side, ajid if one really cares to 
nrudyzo it, tho demonilizing tendency bcliind cannot 
notice and emnhdiis. 

Tho thousands of wbouicrs. mo^'tly of the lower 
cl.is.sc-i. who aw recruited from India, arc scaften^ 
hero throughout iho w-liolo jK?nin6Ula. on tho 
\anoiw eatafe-. All cnxlit is duo to tlic L.ibour 
Department, for it takes scrupulous wre to soo 
fhal ihcsa labomers are provided wiUi suitable 
hou.sing accomniodalioii. good water supply, and 
aitojuato mc-ilical relief. The planters aro required 
In prosado work at least for ‘20 d.aj's in tho month. 
Tho miiumnm wages i>cr day is hO cents tho 
•■•jim-alfTit m Indian t-oinago bi-ing roughly 13 
•mais. Tho laljotiror. if ho is thnfty. and contented 
u> h.vd Uio hto lliat ho would h.avo tn il lio rrinain- 
td m India, ran milJy put by K)m«hing: .md ran 
jMwvt from Jhs I 10 H». 15, to bis ivUtrics in 

Tlw bto Ud t.y Uwiv moiv rvMsxlaUe brotluen 


in tho towns, is -not far removed front Jhe^- 
Alter bciug diunlc, while tlicso people sleep m i . 
streets, Uieir brctliren sleep inside houses. , 
all. lu this class of people may bo 
Indian washerman, baibcr, hawker, pcttj-imm^’ 
att^i etc, , ,, 

Tlie Didmary Indian clerk is paid 
better tlian ho would be in India. Ho 
liirasdf mow neatly, ho puts on. a much mi 
apiiearance, and enjoys many luxun.es of Iv^^h ^ 
a little mow educated, Uian their brethren- 
labouwi-s, these clerks look upon tltemselves 
leaders of the Indian public opinion, Tlie> ‘O 
Ihcinsolvcs into clubs, and associations, go to 
places in tlie evenings, wad papei-s, play tennis a 
enjoy o camo of cards or billiards. Though mi 
the ouuSo lifo of the clubs. Uie atniospheW 
is found to bo full of petty quarrels .and.ji-alo'J^^: 
Theto aro at least tw'O . nyal parties in mmo& 
every association. Thew is hardly any house 
a kci-ani (clerk) here tliat does not consume eitue 
brandy or beer. , , 

India should not suffer us to wither away neiw 
williout ideals of lifa 


Fodder Problem 

31. G. RamaRao suggests a (odder ouquiiT 
in The Jorirtml of Ike ^fysore Ayrictiltwol 
and Expcrivicnial Union. Tho linos indicated 
by tho writer ai ‘0 : 

(1) Bringing togeilior nil the facts known about 
Iho famines m Mysore witli a view to locate tho 
areas which .arc pwne to famine conditions, tho 
in.'umcr m which the situation was dc^t with, the 

involvotl and Uic wsults. , 

(2) rrcjiamtion of detailed meteorological map« 
to show tho oicas lia\ing tlio same amount oi 
i-ainfau ana similar weather conditions. . .. 
S(.nf ) kinss and herbage siuTcy ol ai’C.ia m the 

iel A cdiblo fow&t loaves .md 

(5) totroducUou of drought-i-csisting fodtler- 

Pbmts. from .foreign lands and testing them w 

typical locahtie?. 

(Cl Foicst Nm-fecrics and Seed Depots to supply 
seeds and plants useful for fodder. 

|?> Opening of rl.mt.ations of edible fowst ticcs 
m the tracts of Iho State. (Every village 
planted. This may 

VilJngc Panch-ayetp.) 

'ilo-pits ond stockiug fodder m 
t-ah'-. m rcnen-ctl foitjjto. 

'^>'1 ^<-'eding values of various 
plants and fodders imdcr investigation. 

Tho reconmicndHtions apply to the condi- 
tions of all British Indian Provinces ns well. 


Spirit of a National School 

4 ? in drawing attention to 

fsoKoil Kanna— a Kational School— of tho Irish 
pumot Indnc Pcjui^e, writes in The ^holor 
in Ins inspiring ^tyle : 
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quoted in The Times of 29th November: Micgests, by llio District Board. 

■■Om- red problem m India is not poUtot. jSSlo Kpl» 
It IS social. How, then, can ^^o think timt aicvwtcly au catliusia&tic lical xutnotisni. 

our work is to build a political miraelo of 

freedom upon the quicksand of socinl 

sla\ery Shouid Married Women Work for Money 

The Literary Digest summarizes a 
discussion that has been going ou in the 
Britisli Press regarding this very interesting 
ami controversial question : 

“A man ought to bo doing your woik and support- 
ing you out of it,” said an . old lady i> 3 i)rovingi> 
to a young married woman in Ixindon, wjio 
earning a salary of her own. Wo can itnagino tlio 
old l^y’a jooic— and tlio look, too, that sno got W 
return I “Yon moan,” rctoctod the young woman.^ 
“that lio would get mj' salary, and give nio a veiy 
small fraction of it back, if ho were generous, tor 
woi king in tho hoina” Those remarks are quotou 
in Vlic Ijondon Daily Etpress by an English writer 
of fiction. May Edginton. who in a debate .as to 
vi-hcUicr married women shonld work, declare} 
lliat tho question is not mei-cly wliether they should 
work, but ralher wbotlicr they should do paid 
work, becanso “evoiy generation of women has 
been allowed to worl: for nothing or for very little 
pay. freely and ivithout criticism.” It is declai’cu 
tluit the strictly logical and just answer to this 
question is that maiTicd women have a right to 
woik even if they aro well paid. Tiiey may wish 
to work m oTice, shop, bank, or suigcry, and their 
hust^os and families may find it pleasant and 
beneficial that they do so. Modem woman, wo aiu 
fplUtCan usually look back and seo behind her among 
the older generation quite a number of financially 
unliappy mamage*, or man-iages where tlio wife’s 
mOTCy, when she liad inherited any, lias been lost 
m foqhsh busino-is ventures by the husband, or 
maniag<s .winch kivo icsulted in unequipped 
widows being left stranded and unurovidod for. , 
In total .disagreement with Jfay Edginton 
another English woman avritor of fiction, Etltel 
^'uiom.aYho holds that thonwiriod woman who works 
for iny is an enemy of society. She charges tlut 
inamod women Iiavo not tlie right to earn the money 
w help luakQ the homo more comfortablo and gwo 
tlio children a better cduoatioiu Miss Mannin gives 
as a ivasca for tlus ai'guiuout the statement that 
nano of us uhq avail ourselves of tlio advantages 
of civiUii^ Bocioty lias tho rigiit to obtain luxuries 
ovcu of tho sinallcst kind at tlio expense of tho 
uecessitics of hie of sooio otlicr nieinbei* of society. 


Malaria Control in Bengal 

The followiug appeared in a recent issue of 
The Lancet : 

Birnagar or Ula, ci-editod with being (he plaw 
whence spread the disastvxjus lualaria epiuenue 
of 18o6. is one of thoao half dcixdict towns so 
h-equent in the upper Gungelic deluv vrith a 
population of 2,3')d in place of •lO.O'iO of 70 years 
.ilto bclore malaria. spcaVmg wmioirt mclapViw, 
laid it waste. Fivo ycaiu ago eomo inliabitouts, 
stung by the position, formed a local public 
hcaltli society, whoso keen honorary sccrelviy 
lias just issuoil one of his periodical reports 
(ilalaria Control at Birnagur, 19^7, By JCnslini* 
sekhar Bose). IMnds are supplied by cousideiublo 
private subseviptioas. by a substantial grant fiouj 
tho Bengal Goveiumont, and by a lai-go 
tiuiidno from its Director of I'ubhc llcaWm 
The anti-maUvial measures used have boon v }0 
oilhiq of anopiielmo bleeding places and.a wide 
odemnisUation of quinine. Tho difficulties en- 
countered in this pnvato cnteiimso navo pecn 
tlioso familiar when such campaigns have been 
attempt^ in India by Government oDi^i'S. 
There has been some stiibborn . opposition to oiling, 
two and a half out of eight and a hall inucs 
of water edge in the email area ac tually covcral , 
having had to bo loft unprotected, l)i<^ unti^ted 
tanks have bioxl larciio profusely, aud it is sigmflCMt 
that while the iirnnidm authority has contributed 
generously to the funds of tJio socicfy, tno 
municipal tank is not one of those wuiclj iho 
society lias been permitted to oil. Some of the 
observations nudo have a wide applicability. In** 
\Y.fehing of muddy water into tanks was follow od 
by • destruction of all Larvae, breeding recommeti- 
nng iuinicdiately as it settled and cloured. 
While, opai-t horn this, mosquitoes bred continu- 
ously tlvcy did not tormeut Uuinan bciogs during dry 
weather, but as soon os lum fell entered houses 
•md bit, while tho malaria-rate rose after tho 
usual intcrv'al. It is believed tlut in dry weather 
ttio insects temain^'d inactive in the all-embracing 
itiDglc, and tlut this is also the expk^Uon 
of Uio immediate but temporary influx of inosqni- 
toos into houses when neigluwunitg iunglo is felled. 
Such clcai-auce lias been begun with salo of wood 
and cultivation of laud, but |^>cimis.sioa for further 
clcaranco is l;prinp uitidielu by owners. It is Idl 
tliat tho determination of tlio mowjuUo sjwcira 
meet implicated locally m tiaiisnuUmg in.alari,a 
rx‘>iuirc3 more exjwrt knoulcdgo than is available 
ou tho spot, but it is. after all, improlnblo that 
the .uneru'lging co-operation of tlio Bengal 
.\laL\n.\ U'i»oanh Uiboratory, alniidy afloirtol 
m ulcntifymg laia.ie, will not l« extended 
to the diascciion of nioaquitocs locally coUectod. . a 
uabjo».t iiarUcul.irly appronru’a It is believed. 

Uut tho locsu mmittign should l>o merged 
m a widiT oao to bo imJcrtaken, Uie wnter 


Bernard Shaw inferviewed 
When Renurd Shaw went to Genova, lie 
was continually suiroundod by journalists 
i»cekiug wv intetwiow. But, tvo aro told by 
a contributor to tho'Z/ivng Age, having once . 
refused tho Nobel Prize, ho puts a“ 
extremely high prico ou an interviotv. Under 
no circumsUnces will ho givo a loctuiu Rut 
Uto International StudenU’ Union 
loituuate enough to capture him through an 
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'i®"' Constitution for India which Iuh hncn 
rel™n“S‘'H,i'® “Hooitl tenand, to cxcS 
to ar/S” J andniuily thcmselvco 

Krom amonJ^il,, aseciilnr slate. Ono 

-t 10 fi-oo India from Uio gnp of i-eJ^on.’ 

British Cabinet Split on the Eve of the Groat IVar 

‘''® "'Oll-lmoivn 
Dooiv 0 1 tho origins of the World AV^r 

Sirs,!",*"'' tte 

on tS I’l'.Misbed memorandum of LorilMorley 

Britdnl ‘®‘' 

liutain s cnhT into tlio war observes ■ 

SefS S?iw'°.^°"' '® 'I®*®*®® ®f I'i’ ""-n 

mblS‘^S,l?J •. 1 *^“? ' le dictatea of oince or 
tills montnf SS™- |'®3 fim'dlj- a naraUel. It rcconts 
own s°“l foiiiod by fus 

ho bVe, Va '™‘ “JibDiny nitli old friends whom 
o II?o 'W®4; Mora than tliat, it iisvcals 
lint ® loob tioro lone luiowo, 

dpti?CiuS, piihlicly dcsciib^ in any 


• I ® ■"inch was pn 
iinttuns cntinnco lulo tho war. 

After which lio proceeds to give a sum- 
mary of tlio memorandum. AVhcii Grey and 
“C'Pnn to press tho question of IlriUsh 
attituilo m tho event of a war betweeu Franco 
. Germany, in which tho neutrality of 
Bolgium might bo threatened, the Cabinet 
split into two camps, Asquith, Grey, Churchill 
•and Haldane on tho ono hand, and Lord 
Morley. John Burns, Lloyd George, Sir John 
Simon on tho other. ^ 


T Of h'sown conflicting emotions on tJiia ^y 
ioO^jforley wnites : 

1 I’uminalion at tho club. Felt acutely 

\wiat jfr. Glailstono liad often told mo, that a pul> 
lic man can Jiavo no graver lesponsibility tliaa 
qmttms a Cabinet on public gi-ouiuls * ^ involv- 

mg relations for good or ill w'lth other people, and 
possibly affecting besides all elso tJio whole 
of domestic government * • • 

,f-ho significance of. tho French Entente Iwdbcon 
ratiiei* disingenuously played with both before the 
(^biuet and Parliament ♦ • jlio primo 

,Mmister and Qrcy had both of them assured tlie 
House of Commons that wo had no engagements 
unknown to the country. Yet here wo were con- 
tronted by engagements that -were vast indeed 
l>ccauso mdefinito .and indefinable. * * * Then 
the. famous letter to Cambon of November, 1912, 
winch wo had extoitetl from Grey— wliat a singu- 
Jaiiy Uiui and deceptive document it was tiuiung 
out to bo! 

I could not but bcpenptiated by tlie precipitancy 
oi . It alL W Jiat grounds for expecting tliat tlio 
ruinous waste and liavoc of war would be repaid 
than were alreadv within 
itach oii-easou and pi-csistent patience? When wo 
coimted om- mms. , wlmt would they amount to. 
when ij2ckonod against tJio ferocious Jmired ^at 
would bum w-illi moxtmguishablo fix-o, for u wliolo 
ccnemtion ,at least between two gmat wmmim tiM 
better fitted to understand ono another tliau mv 
other jair.mEmnpc? This momlXvitnS 
woi-so incident of war even than l^^mnan cJrnaVo 

fulIy'T^cd'thoT.i, anil niiui- 

a* M 

into “liicii “ 'bo.Ooimcil of 

tan-ifolSL'’ ® C"''binct is to bo 

““lias at OJiO B, 3L 
llmi. Sfd Knn'it "itli Camion. 

which iiniSraia?. ™ tab® a step 

stranded S™SSi'5|„„9“''®5?'“®a,t' andlcaics mo 
held Morlw by“he ,& TT?®®*®' aiiunsh,,, again 
and Ins eSen aid iK ■ .t"®®*! If® Bbrary 
to M’hiljffl 'l.m 1 a ™tor to dn,o 

eIcanxl“«?S'm.a ho ® ‘ ,l,?“i52' Boubls 

linil rcsigniition ‘ Mmislei- Ins 

Um 7 hSl°SM'^ri;? J””® f® f'®"!. aad Uio 

marks and estmmikfPrSrK^*^ mipenaj Jand* 

luminantt/' that needed new 


Roots of Imperialism 

cus^L Tnipcria'usm *°fr **'' 'X“‘ Bis- 

10 food-and-populalioa problem 
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ineaus a wider diffusion ot mosiieritj% It inako^ 
tliousaiuls of wago-i'iirners tlic ixfiyients al'^ of 
annual or luontlily di\ idonds. It enables them, 
througli nuivliasos of tho pai H<il-payment i>l.m. 
to fe<iYo and to aecuimilato for tlio mcvitablo lainy 
day. 

■‘It Ls, poiliaps, tlic best Inihvark tliat wo could 
Croat in America ag^iinst CoiumunUtu mid Bola'ic- 
vism.’’ 


Cambridijo, but cuUiiro of llie highest finality u 
pcrliai)^ foniinoiicr in England. Isow modem 
society c.iiinot get on without a creative arnstoew 
of intellect, fb) KoyserJing U absolutory right iihen 
ho siys llmt tho aim of education in Englwi is to 
forma ruling rlis?. but I do not think tins tjiio of 
man, iviiuirLiblo of Ids finalities of character rather 
tliaii for his specialized knowledge, is IcaS neccssarj' 


Tho Futura of Oxford and Cambridge 


il. Andro MauvoU, tho well known French 
writer speculates on tho future of Oxford and 
Canibridgo in tho centenary number of tho 
Spectnior. After noting tho opinion of some 
Euglishmen who consider that tho wonderful 
loveliness of these universities is a superiluous 
^ luxury and that tho formation of an 
' aristocracy, which is the real function of 
O.xford and Carabridgo, has ceased to bo 
necessary in a society wliicli, whether wo 
wish it or not, is becoming more and more 
democratic, conics to tho conclusion that tho 
hour of O.xford and Cambridge lias not yet 
come, and for three reasons : 

(al It not ocytava tliat tho cdutational methods 
of Oxfoi-d and Catnhwdgo do not tmn out teven 
from the tedmicAl jioiat ot view) iudwiduals as 
well adapted to modem conditions as.domoro 
taodern methods. Some of the groatest «^covon<« 
in modem physics weio nude at tho Cayeniush 
Uaboratory. A man liko the Jlastcr of ,Tnnty . is 
deeply attached to the traditions of tho , Umvcraity. 
but tills does not prevent him from being oiio or 
the gieatest of European scholars. Oxfora and 
Cambridge liavo produced, and still pr^uco. gawt 
economists and great Rtalesnifn. lossibly tlio 
futiue Labour Piime Minister- is at tho moment 
.1 Fellow of All Souls. 5Ir. Keynes is .i I'Cllow ol 
&ng’s College; tliat doc-« not pioient hin from 
being a ieinarl,.Ailo financial expeil. Ccitainly it 
is pemissiblo to arguo that it is not the public 
•sr-hool and Uiuvertity t-ystem ^^hich ercato English- 
men of genius, but rather that geniuses lemam 
■ ihemselNCs m spite of such feystenw. But Ido not 
think thi» would bo true, Tho unusiuil exa'Uenee of 
Engh&h sciciUisls duriug tho uincteeuth ecnUiry 
is too striking for its origin not to be in the English 
educational bysteiiL It is possible that minds that 
arc little spocuilizcd and allon ed to develop in an 
unortiiodox way i-ctain more of their freedom and 
frcs’-iiess. Tho average level of culture is higher 
in Contmenlal Umvei-sitios than at Oxford or 


suiiply of nilcrs does not exceed tho dcinand. 
If It be true that tlio Bominious jircfcr Ip choo^ 
their leadera from tiicir own countrymen, it shoiua 
1 k 5 added that many pci-sons of substance m the 
Dominions send tlicir sons to Oxford or to Cambndge. 
Rhodes S-:holai-Bliip will doubtless dp much W 
confirm this custom. Even if the business worlct 
dominates inoro and more tlie socLiI. even if tho 
Auaiitics reauired to direct a large indust^ become 
more necessary tlian tiios-o required for a Govemor- 
Gcnoral of Canada or a Viceroy of India. That is no 


icasou to condemn the “ruling class." For notliing 
' ■ vers' w^ 


goes to .show that this typo is not vers' ' . 
adapted to industrial or, commercial life. lu all bis 
businesses llio liead is a nilcr rather than a 
techmeian. llo must liavo about him many different 
experts-, but to coordinate their worJe a man is 
required who K .nlovo all remarlmble for qualities 
of diameter, of jmiJonce, of coinage, of fair plaj-'— 
that is to say for all the charactoiistio developed 
by Uio tradilipnal education of tJie senior Umicr* 
sitios. (c) Tiicro is DO leason wliy a democracy 
(oven a Soci.ahst democracy) should bo Iiostilo to 
the old Univca-sitiBS A son of a miner or toxtUo 
wpikorniay win .a eclioLu-sliip in them. Fiutlier, 
it is cxcdlont Umt the wealth of tho«o vcneiablo 
institutions should oiiablo sciiolai's and wi^o men 
to bvo without financial caics or dependence on 
Goicmiiicntal favour Tho beauty of setting and 
tho>o who dwell there iu long .and 
noble tiadiOons. free them from envy and vexatious 
ilcsires and luovidc . them wiUi tlio Icisuro to 
piu-suo .in oatu-ely dismtorebted cultura 


Mhat moie wu a man wi^ii for than to Jive in 
^e of tUcso lovely Gothm colleges ? Whxit foitime 
<»uta gi\-e lum a inoro beautiful house, a pleasanter 
life, a lupic I'cspccted name? And it is good for 
«h™.w spiritual and mental lacaltli that there 
^ } a oci-tain miiuber of minds that are 
mipaiUal and disinterosted. A French writer. 

in La Trahisondes 
modem world by 
Jack of indepen- 

d^ce so otten induced by education. The leason 
^imnlv « not fai- to seek ; it 

rKf^Y? one must succeed in older (o sumve. 

a certain 

nuruuer ot uunds qia -ne trahtront pas. 



Franck, Oannvc. 

Spanish, Tamil: Telumt and uS , ^^'H^taucse. Punjaii, SinM 

mnotatioiis, pawphich and ballets 77”'^ coUegi text-books and their 

The ieccipt of bools icceived addresses, etc., will not be noticed, 

answeref The revieio of (uvj book n mt ma?Lued ^oV{^^^^ any queries relating thereto 

flw«w«s JZn’iVjt'er, //ic jSwwr //<« W ahet, addressei 

of the books. .Vo auticism of book-t '<i>oknmc,a 


ENGLISH 

From llio mass of wropaganJi-st lifemtum .-ihiI 
Mntradjctory reports, it is Tory difBcult for tlio 
tl,o exact st!!K 

oi anaira m bovict Russia is, not to stieak of 
Rn?^i^inv-fin? , success or failure of 

?r?tenWi.,i'v I “Soviet Russia” Lv 

rnt;, 2 l^ot tliq l>ook one should 

critical ostnntate of prohably tho 
Sieatost conscious piactical application of a social 

per3on.al knowlcdco of 
nnit^ .application lias entailed either in lianui- 
inisory, ior it cannot be oxnectod 

ih?t bo made from a brief^ visit 

tliat Mr. Nehm. accoinpamed by his vvifo -in^* 

YSS'l'iSi 

iTOiSns'i* nl-ciSs'mS 

nmS° faSe,°Vr‘ m!S?™ “fjf'T T 
'£“ 7 -¥ S 

up-to-date and ought to 

ordiiury ivader who wants to^ 

of tho subject, Mr. Xoimi i>» soinetliina: 

iiupr&ssod by llio uractien nf' iilu favourably 

govemnicnt-rcfonns iu inS oJx 2.. 
mmiiuU law, education. alHti.nx 

SJcS I'l! 

>'>nno K„n„„„ 


.respite for four montlis in 
rcgisCS? ’ ^ ninmaBos mint 1» 

Slcmor tte^,at;LsTnn?l toon®'™ 

Mr. Neluu saw wno ”4?®^ , prospenty that 

^d simt le aT. 0^ Bolshi^isin piiio 

auffuratoti u^^^lx^^ 41^® j®"' oconomio policy in- 

.SK?%e£tVfe T?SS‘r'‘-‘' “' Statin, no 
e. 

^ansbihti^ bij j.d^^aurice MictoUnch 

mwin’tl net, George Allen and 

PopulaiMbn^^liat'ioS^^ 

liecaine the higher inatlieniatics 

drawing-rooma, nn.i ?u 'Conversation in fashionable 
hquselioM j r.,!vn,^o“° Einstein became a 
mmd aside, it' nVw k« of thcpopiiiar 

relativity ii;u bioS n^° tho tliooiy of 

*1} human thoufflit ? f'tudamental olmngo 

theoiy luxd S Its eirit >? strange if sucii.a 

conseqnonco wo fmd'^f^n? “1 I’^Uosouhv. ,4\ncl i» 

PhilOdophors iiave ant fn all tiio modem 

about ioUivg7°S fnnty somotliing or other 
the changcfl concenHft., ^r^'?’‘^®“tal cliaiige lies m 
this book, M.MaeterlPn^i.-°^ ^‘" 1 ° ‘^”‘1 Space. Andui 
^moaadS}xu*o as conception of 

other luodtini Einstcm and 

dismission that vvoulcf n?nn /5 x ^ •'‘ 

,J^a,'hTclcritnck bc'-ins^ b'^>'us.il. 

that tho problcni nF 4K« 7 ^ 41®"'?.'“*'^' by saying 
mcioly a niathcnua »r!i ‘ is not 

fh^ afftds our a problem 

rosiuiw of our ovcmiJ^V I<vu,t the higher 
v-vcrjciay life.” and Uiat although tlio 
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manifold according to Oio 
diilercuccs in our poi-sonality. The know- 
ledge about tliis personal tnitli can never 
bo solely tlirough reason, but must bo mosUy 
through sympathy ; to know it perfectly is 
the same as to be intimately related to it 
The pei^onal relationship, in order to be 
real, lias to seek out its own special i)ath 
and hud its idiomatic expression in the 
medium of its own language. But, generally 
speaking, in the name of religion our minds 
are moulded according to the one uniform 
sectarian standard prevalent in our own 
Therefore, with the exception 
of those who have rai'c spiritual gift^ the 
generality of men, without their knowing it 
aio godless. Tliey are pious, but not 
not the courage 
of faith, but the habit of confoimity. Lot 
mo repeat hero Mhat I liaio said else* 
■wlioio, that religion, like poetiy is not a 
moio idea, but it is expression. The self- 
oxpicssion of God is in the endless laricdness 
in creation, and our attitude towards the 
I fimto must also in ils oxpicssio,, 

a aarmdncss of individuality, ceaseless 
scots Minch Siislv 
hill Id their boundaries iiith too lieid eiec'ls 
excluding all spontaneous luo^cment of the 


When religion is in the complete posses- 
sion of the sect and is made smooth to the 
level of the monotonous average, it becomes 
correct and comfortable, but loses the living 
modulations of art. For art is flie expression 
of fho universnl tlirough the individual, and 
I'eligiou in its outer aspect is the art of the 
human souL 

Religion is the expression of luiman 
aspirations seeking tho'fundamental unity of 
truth in the divine person of God. Wliercas 
s^tariaiiism uses religion itself to create 
disunion among men, sharpening its swoid 
for the killing of brothers as a paid of the 
ritual of the Father’s worship. Sectarianism 
is Iho dangerous form of worldlincss tliat 
claims exclusive i-iglit to spiritual illumina- 
tion within its own narrow enclosure, and 
m the name of God refuses recognition to 
God himself ulieio Ho is for .all. 

The history of man is tlio liistoiy of the ^ 
building up of a human univei’so, as has/ 
been proacd by tlio fact that caoiythinjg 
great in human activity inevitably beloivgs 
to all humanity. And wo may bo sure iiiat 
all our religious experiences and expressions 
arc building up from tlio depth of thj/a^cs 
one groat continent of religions on uJiich 
man’s soul is to ^in its prosperity through 
the universal commerce of spiritual life. 
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'Ythout cmj)loynieiit. Tho minibcr of petty 
s lop-kccpors is also on tlie incre.u,c, ami 
though it IS true that most of tlic tr.ulo of 
he countiy is in the han.ls of the Imlians, 
nevertheless tliey are poor aiul unhappy 
owing to such keen competition among 
tlicjiisclvos as would leave no margin of profits 
lor tliemsehes, and in some cases they are 
Jorced into bankiniitcy. This clearly suggests 
tliat neither cloiks and artisans nor petty 
mercluniits are required iu Tanganyika. Tho 
country wants capitalists who can take them, 
srtve^i to agriculture and farming, which me 
the leal sources of its wealth.” 


Nows from Trinltlad 


Mr. Andrews’ Trip to the West India 


Hr. C. F. Andrews wiitcs from Geneva.— 
foi-waixf”? 


Rewcri'ml U. U. Lalla writes ; 

*‘.My deeply lamoatoil breJlier Parnunaud Pandit 
uietl soaio tnno ago and .ilwut half a do/cn (vpiaily 
di'»tiiiirui''licd Icadoi-s— Babii Jai! Singli. Ajodlija 
Jandit. lUhii. Hoodoo Singh, Ka/i AMnl Azj?- 
IJabu Run Pia-vid Smgli and otliois Iiavo this yc.ir 
liixx“cdcd me lo their sphero of eternal ie»t anu 
rewards. 1 feel most lonely without tlie-o votoian 
uMle.uoiCs. who were all engi'geii with me in the 
rLitional cause of ovci-soa.s Tiust Indians. Allhqiurli 
uciurtcil, tlioy luive left the younger generations 
a iiicinoiy of becoming iiiNpiiution and cxcmiiUiy 
hCnico, wlikli will cvcrlo.nl and guide ihem to 
a life of otiiial distinction and usefulness. 

j luvo just luiutl from S.vdluijt Andrews, who 

iLao plamied to coiuo to us in i’ehniary wliilo 
oil Ills way to Briti-»h Guiana, wlicie he will study 
the relonizatioii lueblciiis. Ho hopes to stay at 
oup Iioiiic for a week, meetbig our juemlncnt 
l>cop!c and Mudjing local eouditions at tIo-.G ran?c 
out hore. Can you and Mi's, iv^aidu also 
lull) •* 


The Late Pandit Parmanand 


3Iadra& and Calcutta coiil.l /in'l .Hmmtius \o 


can bo no doubt that it will 
Cuntiuuing Jlr Anilrei,., sajs-. 


saar ,"‘“‘4?? 444 


l" '4a'''t|lu con.iikiaWc interest 

51>-. AnJrena ictnSe'^i';? ''.“i* <'™''isions ol 
^ un.l tl.e IitS ^ to Amwica 


Here is a brief lifo-A'ctch of Pandit 
larmanaud whose ^dcath is announced bv 
Rev. Lalla in his letter quoted above. / 
Pandit Parmanand was born at Ncajipoor. Ai/ihi 
Jndi.^ in the >car ISGl. His fatlicr was a Unih/aii. 
and .19 <iuch ho was liichly ie«pected aiul xovciw 
}*y ms follow ci-3 and fi lends. Tho son luaving been 
wm III swell an jnllucntial liomo, the quertion of 
■us Miication and subsequent tinimns for tho 
pii^tliootl occupied at an early dato tho attention 
of his Mrents. Consequently, at the ago of tire 
yc.u-s lio was placctl in tho caro of his uncle, a 
pci-Kiu who \\a-> thoioiighlv voi'scd iu Hindi and 
w as. also .regai-deil a& an excellent teadicr. Coin- 
ploting Ills ijniaaiy emu-i-o under Ins imclc, ho 
entered tlic.nalhor (?) Public School, an inrtituUon 
then esfab irticd for tho tnuning of liigh-ca=tc 
Hindu children for (ho Rmdifs’ piofo^sion. Ileic 
tho lad made gicat i)iogies.b in all the difieient 

■“inl'skaS; 

rccJllVSofc '\«>ro\>s lliat Iheir toy tliouM 
S Mm I,, "‘™ uM-TimiUo anj Up' 

Si “ ” ■>'? l<»i=-ia:no.vncd «>* 

iiSuilol IV !, , ",'“1“ . of InU'-'- Ho 

liiliouiv IcinL' 'a one of tlio iia''’* 

tlian li'o iiitdlccluallr 

In toui-so of !n\ . I’^dent-, thou under training 

remmundeil by evwl4«);‘ii was high J 

Lueping with iln»tii\ of tlie asseuibly. lo 


(itie», and rtuinc'i iii>i the kiciviI livci?, 

native ).ind arid caiuo to 
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IJhai-tiya-Sliti-a ilandli, LautoU (Fjji) SUuidmtt • -Svt Yamunada's. S.\t JlatD.oji. S.\t. CaVcairm. 
,Syt.- Rami Samujh, Syt ilusVi Pras<id (soci-ctai),) Sitting •— Svt Raman, Doctor Goiul, 
Rai-ri^ter Sliivabliai VatH. Svf Himlal Sotli Svt Kottlincam PilKn. Saivarl PiMar All Sliah 


liow it lia? disturbed the peace of our friends 192S The Conference "uns opened by Right 

in the distant islands of the Pacific It is Ilonouralilo Y S Sihmasn Sastri uho deli- 

toitunate that our colonial friends understand \eied a imjwbsinned speech for the betteinient 

the giavity 'of the ' situation and they .hare of tlio condition of tlio Jndian''uoilcers'jiii.fhe 

begun to guaid tbemselvos against this nave Union 5Ii Sorabjeo Rnstomioo uas the 

of coinmunalism 'We congratulate our friends Piesident of the Reception Committee. For 

in' “I Lautoka' (Fiji) tOr establishing iraot of space ue haveto leaveolit tlioDi’oceed- 

a non-coinnumal Indian Club knouii as mgs of this Conference, Imt ue slnll 'icfer ' 

Bliartiya-Ylitra-ilandii It lias among its to them in oui notes next month ' > ' ' ^ ' ' 

niembeis, Aiya-samajists, Sanatauists, 31aham- ' 

inadans and Cbristians. SytHiralal Sethis the 

organizer of this dub and it is conducting 

a girls’ school in the town A photograph 

of the members of the club>'‘W jeprodueod 

lierc. 

, ■' _ S- 

Indian Workers' Congress in South Africa 

,'riie fii«^t Conference of the Indian ’,uorkers 
in South 'Afiica was held under tbei presi- 
of Advocate Albeit Christopher at' 
in Durban oil Ist jPecember,' 



INDIANS ADROVD 



Mrs..Sarojin| Naidu In 
America 

In lier Ciud of' 2 ^ow 
Yeui- gte^tiugs tO'T/<e 
Mvikjn tUcvicw, sent 
trom Quebec. Siiinati 
5 >aro]mi:Naidiv AMites : 

"I am vecfiivmg A-eiy 
Rjjlendid rcccptiou&and 
icsponso o>er5’A\heio 
in U. S. -A. and 
Canada.” ;TUo Und of 
impresssion produced 
by lici- piescnco and 
speeches in Ameiicn 
may bo gatlieied 

from tliQ ouloRibtic 

romarks of Unity uf 
Chicago, nliich ob- 
serves that “the 
pio&enco.in Aiiiaiic.i 
of JIme. C^'aidu, of 

India, liie liiend and 
colleague of JLdiatina 
Gaudlii, !■> an occa- 
t-ion ot ' piutound 

congratulation. Her 
noble pei’son ^llOuld , 
be 60011 and her 

eloquent 6 i)t'ech heaid 
in every corner of 
tlio land.’’ “In llel^elf,” 
it continue'^, 

she is one ol tlio trixsit 
A'ouieii of Iho Avoilil. 
She radiates a jioweref 
luUlloet and siiint -whieli 
iiuiLs her iminetbately 
■H eno of Jho. sujiieiue 
K.'ulei's of oiir liui.'. Put 
it is as uii , luduD. . a 
ixjiit •a-jitalivo of hei 
6tniki.n. vet uniomiuer- 

.iMe eountiY,' Uut 'Aw is 

‘luetly jiiijioi-tajit. aod 
'VOUM. wo ilVQ vSUlW U' 
ami Ueodoil. 
\u\oHii tier own eyuiitrj’- 
s nieji KiiQ honoured as 



Mrs. Saivjini Xjulu 


one of tlieir 
. poets, -a iinger. uf ! the 
songs . of . a i peoiile for 
llbcrlj' and ixsaco. :Sno 
is aJ>o tiviitcd' janu 
.followed o us ^a t&tatQi:Jti<iii 
, who '.in . i92d-iG 
raised • lo • tho '’highost 
n.ilion.tl Ollh o nn i iicr 
kind • ;w i’lcsident of tiie 
All-India • CVjnKfre6'' of 
.fliat; yair- AA'obly t boru 
lugidy ajituml. . uttody 

• torvs.ociuted.dov\oiedv\d'J 
smu’Ciua gilts ofiintalJei* 
ami ‘Will, - she tstaods m 

• the I foiefiont of 1 IdilKts , 
'life as ’defondcr of her 
people’s lights and chain* 
pioii of their largWr 
dcRtmy. To 

rIio lias iiowi i»iao/ fo 
boar nitDe&sdaJhaitfnJh 
•vliout bindnv. •• to ';Pidly 
nutligned anih.tlisiefoic. 
luUundcrstobd, .and to 
plead ' her' cause uLefoi'c 
tlic ' tnbuQ.d of .in m* 
.stnit-tcd .and iawakono<I 
iniblio opinion. ' Viiil'/ 
fcaluics iLne.vKajduvV'nh 
luuublc adjiimiiioiu p 
^^\cIeolnes her 'tutlht' 
eouutry whith nwr 
only til Ijo • tduglit in 
onler to be won. 

liave - known • in t llie'e 

’ f.’mted States thestinggle 
lor liherfy. AVo . ffotbO.* 
tlio high Pudition et 
blood' ami ImiMire bouii' 
teoiLsiy sjientufoi- itile.ue 
Innii (ymnny. Jn wn 
luide Vi6 .may .•have 
gitiwn talloui, ami m 
our iuxi6ponty -bollrh- 
Hut • the ■ heart ,of the 
nation still heatattnio 
lo Its ideals. ' AVo i knew' 
u£ no one liettcj euuil'p^l 

'fa icaeli’ liait >-110.111 «»! 

■ poMer of tJiought .md 

- speech Uun 3rme.'A’a>dn' 
-tmcric.! will leap ludm' 
Avhen >hcii ads aui lienees- 
'A photogiajih of 
3trs. Kaidu, taken in 
Aineiica, is rejiio- 
duced in tliis issue. 
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Ivc.ifiiii; Ifui'i* Ilf X. V. C'lly. 11*21 : liinvo lo 17. S., 
lyiO, i!.itnr.ili/cil iilizcn 11)11 Anu Smk’. 

Inleui.itidii.i! llindiv Kolitiiun,; anthi>r, Ih 

•lajuii a '\U-ii K t‘ to Asia Ml)17 ; Imlii ui \\oild 
I’olitK- I'lJl! '^o\cn''i;rii Uiulits (if Indiaii 

l5u 'di KKarn'idii in Tdiof. 1027; iloinc, 
lUJ \\V^t ‘.til St.. X.Y. 


Curtis Williford Reese 

Di Cuitis \V. Ifcuso of Amorica, President 
ut Lumbaid Colle^'c, whoso “HumunKt Ser- 
mons' w.is roMCwed m the la&t i^suo ol The 
Jhiivte by 13abu >iahes Chandia 
(ihu>li, has come to India as one of the 
di'logatcs of the American Unitarian As.so- 
oiation to tlio centenary colobiution of tho 
Eralinio Sainaj. Ho ■'tudied at JIais IIill 
College and in 1910 leccived tho dega*o of 
Th. Cl. at the Southoin Haptist Theological 
Semimnv in Lo«is\illo, Ky. Fnither study 
was at Ew mg College, Ewing, 111., which gave 
him his l*h. B. in 1911. Uis first church 



> Dr. Cuilife AVillifoi’d Kocb(5 

was the Fiist lUptibt chuich In Tiffin, 0. 
he became a CJmtm-um ,and. went to.lhe 


Unitarian- 'Cliurdli'. in Altdii, 111., in IVIH. fn 
19ir» he went to tho chuich in Dcs Moino:?, 
Iowa, whole he Joniaiiied until SeiiLj 1, 
1919, wlien lie bi'camo seeiotary of.tlie 
■\Vestoin Ijiiitariaii Confeienco. with, lirad- 
qiiaitora in u iNJsition lyhidi; he 

now- liolds. He js dean of Abrali.im . JJnoolii 
Confer, Chicago, and li.is always lieen . uotivc 
hi wichd woik. At Dt‘.s .Moines he arliiti'atcd 
two I raiiioad stiikos .mil was father of the 
Iowa Sbito I Housing law. In Alton he was 
uctitc in ridding the coiuiminity of gaming 
houses and brothels. Dr, Hcese was giien the 
honorary dcgieo of D. 1). by Jle.idvillo Theo- 
logical Scliool, Cliicago in Ji)27. He is a 
director of the American Uiiifaiian .^Associa- 
tion, Meadiillo Tlicologic.il School and Unity 
Viihlisliiiig Coin])any, the la.st two of Chicago. 
Ho is also e.\eciiti\o cli.iirm.in and leailing 
.spirit_in the National Fcdcration'of Keligious 
JAbeiaK Dr. llccso i> cluiirman, of tho 
UuiLirian tieneial Confeienco for 1029, which 
will probably . meet in Cluc<igo tliis y^jar, 
Tins is an iinpoitaiit cuininission from bis 
denomination. ' > 



Eas Tafari, Kins of Abyjs&mU l i >•' 
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quavtors tliat iiunieJialely returned the 
cards witli a tliousaiul thanks, 

Tims does it come about tliat our know- 
ledge ol Calcutta Congress aiTairs is derived 
from licaisay and from what little wo Imvo 
been able to read about it- If wo aro not 
mistaken, one of Gandliiji's charges against it 
is that many of the dologatos wero self- 
appointed. ilut our impression is that tlio 
icloutical remark was made about some oUier 
recent sessions of tlio Congi'csa. Another 
cliargo is tliat delegates’ tickets wero bought 
and sold. We icmoiubcr to have read in the 
papei-s that tiioro were hired delegates at the 
Nagpur Congress and that at the session of 
the Congi’oss held in a city in North 'India 
not very far from Bcnai'cs many students of 
the Hindu Tlmvcrsity wcie persuaded to he 
present as delegates, their delegation fees, 
passage money, etc., being paid by somo ouo 
else. So far as their reprosoutativo capacity 
is couccrued, there is notliing to chooso 
between those nou-clectcd men who buy their 
own tickets and similar persons whoso tickets 
are purclwsed for them by otiiors who control 
their votes. But in other respects, certainly 
hired delegates aro worse tlniii those who sit 
as delegates by paying for their so,ats them- 
selves. 

As for liouesCy, sense of honour, etc., 
which Oaudhiji is said to have missed in tho 
conduct of some prominent people connected 
with tho recent Congress, tUcro does not 
nppe.ar to have been a groat revolution in 
these icspects since tlie days of the canonized 
^Ir. C. R. Das, if imiiiour and ncwsp.aper cri- 
ticisms aro to be believed. Tliere may or 
may not have been somo change for tho 
worse. Tho reason why Jlr. Gandhi was not 
critical when Jlr. C. E. D.is was alivo but 
is critical now, seems to be that tho 3Inbatma 
was tlien blind or kept his eyes closed but 
has since regained or resumed their usa 
But perhaps it cannot be denied that 
considemblo numbers of tiie delegates — 

potliaps tlio majority, ucre elected by oUicrs 
and p.aid their own expenses. And it cannot 
also bo denied that tlie majority of tho sdf- 
.appointfd and otlior-elcctcd delegates voted 
in a ceitain way. This way may not havo 
been ple,asing to Gandhiji, but even self- 
appointed delegate^ aro ccttainly not worse 
citizoiis than the liired delegates of previous 
se',sions. 


SLinding Committeo of Press Conforoned 

At the first ses&iou of tlio AU-Iudia Fi'css 
Conference, held in Calcutta hist moiitlii 
a stmding committee of ten members was 
appointed to formulato in consultation with 
existing associations of jounialists, and editors, 
proprietors and conductors of newsp.ipcrs 
thrimghont tho countiy, a scliomo for tho 
improvement of tlie status and conditions of 
service of journalists and for tlio esta- 
blishment of an all'Indi.i organization to 
.safcgu.ird their interests. It is to bo lioped 
Uiat all parties concerned will cordially 
co-operato with the standing commiltoe to 
enable it to draw up a practicable scheme. 


The Moaning of Sedition 


Tho British-made Indian law of sedition 
cannot be accepted by Indians as just and 
proper, p.^iticularly at times wlicu it staudsyin 
tho way of tJicir expressing tlicir views finely 
in order to promoto tlio causo of lU/rty. 
Tho law as it stands is meant to perp^ynto 
the proscut pDljtic.al condition of Indiiy^rith 
which Indians aro not satisfied. 

But assuming tliat tho law iis it is is what 
it ought to be, thcro arises tho question of its 
iuterprebatiou. In dismissing tho appeal iu 
tho Fomnrd sedition case. Mi'. Justice Gregory 
made ceitain observations in tlie coin-so of 
his judgement which cannot bo considered 
ncccptablo. iVo meau those which lefer to 
tho poUco and tho civil service. Tlio other 
p-ni'ts of the judgement wo aro unable to 
discuss, as wo have not read tho avticlo in 
Foricai'd for whioli its editor and printer 
wero prosecuted. 

Regal-ding tho police, his lordship 
observed t — 


The fact moreover U tliat it is not always cosy 
to aissociatc l]io Governmont from the poiico 
whwJ\ icpiesents one of tlio clticf agencies of 
yomnincnt and .os logvesenting J.aw and oi-der, 
tliq m^t uupQvUnt agency. Tho tcim Govcimncnt 
w in ifcsclf an abstraction, but Govci-nments can 
poly wod, Uu-oiigli Jiuni.'in .agencies. To tho man 
la mo street and more lai-tieul.aily to tho viDagoi, 
tanU it may bo supposed tluita mper Jilco Foniard 
^ a circulation in iJio luofussil). tho term 
Oqvcmniont 13 vaguo. But tlio policeman or Oio 
rahmawalia. a.s ho is sometimes called, is no 
abstKictiom but ratlicr tlio outi\atxl .and visible 
emblem of Oovcininent . and is in tho piibho mind 
often associated with tiio Oovciument. Indeed, ho 
m^’ 00 said to loprcsoat Government in a concreto 
lOim. 
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India ;uul Iho Liduui. State, ai-c .lU-coluiLitcd to 
meet the \\ants or adNanco the intcicbts of llio 

n ilo as a whole and, if Oiey aio to Vk) licnciinal 
itiiie, they must undergo a lunu and u i-adical 
diango. 

Ho ciiticizcd tlio Biitisli OoxenMiiont 
for having ilono nothing yet to pix^paic 
India for tho grant of dominion statub. 

The peoples’ standpoint at. pre-^ent is pno of 
iindisguiscd distrust and nupatience ; distnist 
because the British Governiucnt. is. socking to ii^c 
all manner of excuses for initiating ai(«l.stait, 
and impatience because cvciy years delay in mtro- 
dneing &elf-go\ eminent is bo. much loss to tho* 
people, so much of a distinct set-wch m tVio 
countiy’s attempt to fall in hue witli progrt^no 
nations. As that outspoken but thoroughly aisin- 
t‘^'i'C&tod jumnal, the Bioacci , wrote a few dai’S ago ; 
T'ow honest obsetvci’b of niodcin India can denv 
that tlio piesent policy of tlio India OtSce and iXdm 
is to deny real oppoitunily for scifocalization, 
bclf-(le\cIopmcnt and sclMulfilmcut 

Ilcfoims in instalments at the picscni slogc )ia\c 
no mcanins. It is liko cxiicctiDB a human liody, 
to doYclon hvub by Uvtvb— ono Inub at a time I Being 
an 01 game hole, their gionth should be nm-sed 
in an altogether diflcicut May: tho ]>rcscnptioii 
of stages Mill mean pioloiiging the agony of 
jefonns for ycais. 

. *A dnided India, as a pciinanont aimugcincut, 
18 M holly xmthinkablo and is fiaught miIIi cense* 
quencca too seiious to contemplate.’ 

lucidontally tho rcmaik may bo allowed 
that the Pioneer is not a througlily disintc- 
iDsted journal. 

Ho concluded his address by saying: — 
Geutlcmea. some ten or cteen yo.vis ago, at 
ilio limo of the Montagii-Chelinsfoid Hefoims. T 
M-as associated wifli a Couinnttco of Pimccs aud 
mmistcis of Indian Slates m tito discussion of 
pioblems aftecting the stilus of Indian Slates and 
it was then that I suggested. I bclicic for the 
fiirst time, a Federal Constitution for all India 
llucli Mater lias flowed under biidges since then 
and opinion now is, 1 am glad to see. moving m 
tiiat (luection. I have ppokeii out somewhat 
plainly l>ocausc. lust, I make no distinction 
belMcen ttic States as such and the subjects foiniing 
it ; soccudly, it is m the intciests of llic Pniiccs 
tlicnisehcs, as Kuling Cliicfs, to take a larger ami 
a moic far-sccing ^ie^v of their own fuliiie ; ami 
thu-dly, ia any constitution that may be evohccl 
for India, the States cannot but come in as an 
integral pait of it. TheoO lefoinis aie suggested 
after cai-cful dchbeiution, over ^ears of anxious 
Uiought. and if. in Mhat I lia'e stated m this 
audres-., I lia\e at limes ajiokon wnh some 
emphasis, it is because it is conceived entirely in 
'no iKuinancnt intcreals of both Fnnccs and 
Apopic, la tho last resort, believe me, tho strengtii 
oI a knme is Iho-sti-cngUi of his People. 

^ IJiaie .nt one tune or aooUicr dono soukj 
or huge, to seven or eight Indian 
•mil luvo.lud tho nd\ant.iKe of mcctuig 
my umo! ' I’nncipal Uulcis of iho States m 

'wo owLsiom of knowing, .mil on one or 

of personally eon’csponding with. 


the lato disliiiguishcJ ^lah.iraja of Tnivancom. 
Theic .ue .1 number of good, ublo and ■’jccoia- 
l»iishe«I men among the ilulci-s to-day vvhoww 
hold llioir omii in any a.-5vcmbly in tho Morlu. 

If 1 sjiCiik frajikly' of iho Piincos as a liod.' 
and 'about tlieiv fwtuio to-day. I do so Mitha 
defimte piinJOst'. Tho woild after the nr ha? 

A new vision of govciiimcntaLf unctions, ^ou may 
conceal modem ideas from the moro ignoiunt 
suhjeeiK for a time but you cannot pievciit then' 
infiltiahon fiom all of them for all the time. Iho 
autocratic foim of govcinmcut is fast getting out 
of date; safety licv iu open dealing and imbhcity- 
The Princes .should mouemi,co their State'’, tmui 
the Ulents of their peoples, pour knowledge and 
skill into them, and ituso them, and thela.■^el\c^ 
nso with them. 

At the same time, there is a coiTc.siJundiiig duty 
miliosed on tho snbiccts of Indian States. They, 
on tlioir pait, should ipuiembcr that they aio not 
to be content with ollcring moie ciitici&m and 
tliat nothing Mill 1k! gained by antagonumg their 
Bulcis ratlier, they should make their Kulciw 
feel iiieir identity viitli them and with 

their fuluic foituncs. Also, tho nioio enlightened 
among tho SUlCs people should offer tlieir 
services and co-oj^einuon to tho rnnees to.i 
help in moulding tho thouglits and bhapiug flm 
destinies of their States iu coutoinuty ivith acceptc/d 
c.vnoDs of ualional efficiency, / 


The Simon Commleeion in Calcutta A 
On the 21st December, 1928, tho mofiubrb 
of tho Simon Commission arrived in Calcutta 
tw'o hours after the ai’rival of Pandit Ilotilal 
Nehru, President of tho 43rd Indian National 
Conercss. Tlio Simon Commission was passing 
through Caleutt.'i on its way to Assam. 
There was no pioposal on that occasion to 
boycott tho Commissioners. Thcic was no 
piopaganda in that direction and no iiarfal 
was proclaimed. Tho umiiciiso crowd that 
had assembled to welcome the President of 
tho Congress liad not dispoi-sed when tbo 
Boyal Comniitsioneis aiiived at Howriih, mid 
the Anglo-Indian ])ie&b, with charactciistic 
vcKicity, announced with bold head-Imos 
that tho niombeis of tho Commission weio 
CToeted by largo ciowds uj respectful silence. 
Wo should not bo surpiised if this iiitclli- 
genco was cabled out to England. Three 
weeks ^ later, on tho I2tli of last mouth, the 
Commission returned officially to Calcutta 
to rccoid evidence. On this occasion tlio 
Congress Comraittoo decided to boycott tlio 
Commission, ."md vigorous propaganda v' as 
earned out to easuro tho succe^ of tho 
boyOTtt. Oil the way down to Calcutta tho 
special train conv eying tho Couiiuissionei's 
was met at the railway stations by ciowds 
bearing black flags and rcpe.iting tlio now 
familiar cries directing fho Commission to 
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of many othov Ui^ions can make and under- 
stand spccciios on politic.ll subject-' th.ui 
llcngalis. 


Monopoly of Patriotism 

In a letter to the last issue of ^Wlfiire 
Asliaiianda A'.ig do-scribes some types 
of snobbciy not noted by Tbuckmy. One 
of tlioso lie names patriotic snobbeiy. In 
pioof of its OMitence ho instances tho case ol 
those .Su.n-ajisU wlio bcUovo tbnt they alono 
are patiiotic. A fiuthor proof is to bo found 
111 a 'speech delivoicd by Mr. Subhas Chaiidr.i 
n-cid i-cpoiletl in I'aniart}, dated January 
i?!t last. AVo notice it merely because of tho 
position lie occupies. The occasion was a 
mocting of tlio people of Barisal icsiding in 
Ccilcutta, liold to congratulate Sj. Satya Kani.an 
B.vlvSi, editor of Foricavd and }ia}iglar Katha, 
on Ins conviction for sedition. At tins 
meeting 31r. Subhas Bose bestowed liigb 
pi'caiSQ on Air. I3al;si. To tliis tlicro can bo no 
objection. Nobody should grudge AIr.B.aicsi tlio 
■ liigh praiso ho deserves. But Mr. Snblias 
Bose laid himself open to criticism when he 
proceeded to observe: — 

As an editor another trait o! Salya Ibibn's 
cliaiactcr is his truo Congress mcatalifj*. In tict 
jiulKed fiom this slamliiomt ho occiiinc3',x unique 
position. Tiio so-uulcu nationalist ncwsiwjici-s of 
Bonjfal m fact inovo against tho Congress and even 
against the country. To spcali tho Inilli, they 
appear to bo anti-nationalisls. 

AVliat is objcclionnblo in tins passage is 
Air. Bobo’s description of “tho so-c.illed 
nation.iUst neuspayers of Bengal.” It is not 
tiv\o that all Bengal newspapers other than 
Fo! irard and Banglar Katha (and perhaps other 
Swarajist papers) “move against tlio country” 
and ave anti-uationalistic. One or moio than 
one m.ay be distinctly “anti-Congiess,” othcis 
ciiticizo tlio Congicss only when necessary. 
AluUatuijx Gandhi Aias ranged Itimself among 
sucli critics. Is he, too, “.mti-countrj’” and 
.uiti-nationalist”? 

Congress is not sacrosanct 
pLihaps tho papers against which Ab:. 
Siiblias Chandra Boso h.as hurled his unwise, 
siiop-kcoping, pontifical and seif-iightcous 
mattiema will sundvo tho vcibal blow. 


“Prof. Radhakrislinan’s Reply” 

“‘^^0 } do not intend to say auj' 
tiimg on the subject-matter of tho contro 


yQV»y between Prof, llndliakribliiiaii and 
ProL .faduii.itli Siiilia. f am not competent 
to do s>o, and they are holli ahlo to tike cavo 
of themselves. I doiro mainly to nmko a 
few remarks on Prof. l{.idliakrislmaji’& refer- 
ences to JV/c Moticr/t Ikvtcw and its editor, 
in order to ciiablo him to formulate clearly 
and cour.igcousIy bis chargo against my 
journal and my.'.elf with full knowledge of 
facts insicad of indulging in insinuations. 

Ifo lias referred to tlio f.ict tliat occa- 
Monsil adverse criticism of Iiis writings has 
found place in 'Vhc M(nhrn Jlai'civ s-inco lus 
couimg to C.dcutU That a writer of distinc- 
tion should bo subject to criticism is only 
natunil ‘Tiiat lie has been subjected to 
criticUitt since lus coming to Caleutt.a may 
bo duo to tho f.ict that ho and his writings 
were not imich known in tlicso paits befoio 
his advent hero and that some of his host 
known works wero puhji.shcd after lie became 
connected with tho Calcutta University. 

It is to bo noted that the ad^ci’so criti- 
cisms refen-ed to by tlio Professor woio not 
Uio work of llio editor of this liciicwi ho 
only published them. , 

Tlio impression, moroover, tliat tho Pro^ 
lessor has been only adversely criticized 
this licvicw is not .accurate. Ho has niso 
boon praised. To mouticu only oiio instance, 
his Iccluies in England wcio lilghly piaiscd 
in tins ItcUciv by Sir John AVoodrolTo. 

I liavo to add for tho information of Plot 
Kadliakrishn.au and my leaders that I have 
sometimes refrained from publisliing tilings 
which 'vould havo gone entirely or to a great 
extent against him. I will mention a fow 
instances. Some years ago I i-ccei\ed the 
Professor’s Philosophij of Itnbvuhanath 
Tagoie for review from his publishers. I 
sent it tbrougb a mutual friend to a genllo- 
mau who lias read both tho Bengali and 
English Avoiks of Tagore. After some time 
had passed I sent him a romiuder'for a 
review of tho book through tho same fi-iond. 

I was told in reply tliat lie liad read .and 
marked many passages in tlio boolc and would 
roquii-o thirty pages of my monthly in small 
print for tlio review of the book. On my 
pleading for moio mercy, ho agreed to bo 
satisfiod witli tea pages of small print. After 
this I did not send Jinn any iiioro reminder’s. 
It may bo added that I gathci-cd that tho 
review would not liavo boeir -wholly mellilltious. 

In more recent times I received a long 
review of Prof. Radhakrislumw’a Indion 
Philosophy, \ol. ii, from Pandit Umesa Mi&r.i 




Bala Hissar and Kabul from the Ba-Mnru Mountain 



Govimhidas Jlia, the Poet of lililhila 

Bv NAGENDRAVATH Gl'nA 


A mong the |>o«t3 

exquiiite lyiios tire ilio i^hicfesl literary 
liCTitRge of the ftge of Chaitanya in 
peuen] there arc several whose identity 
has been lo$L All that le known is tliat some 
<1 thtm lucd before Cliaitanya otiicre were 
sue contemporaries, but the majority of them 
appeal cl after the prophet or avatai of Kedw 
Rouglily computed, aU tliese lyrical songs oi 
T?ail(tf na they are called, occupy a period of 
.about t«o to (wo liuadrocl and hft) yeais 
Theic ncre no pimtiog-pressca m those 
.daya and e>cn the manufacture of hand-made 
paper 18 of recent ongiii The older 
manuscripts were allwnttcn on palnr-leavcs in 
radeliblo int, of wfncli tlie secret is now 
forgotten 

All tlieso songs nci'o rcgaided as sacred 
by the Vaislmaiaa of Bengal and were snog 
at religious gatheimgs Tho name of the 
composer was mentioned in tho bnal ycr~e 
but that did not conrey tho identity of the 
I'oit, socially when more than ono poet 
bore the s.imo niime 7h<f original dmdbs - 
ciipts cf tiio nuinuuu' pocU cannot be 
-tr.iccd Those that wire iii ixistcBcc wlitn 
the poems were brst punted by (lie clicap 
punting presses of Bit-tnla in CiOcijtta neru 
amliologii', or coUectionN of serses composed 
by ranuus authors <3f tliCsC tho laigcst and 
suo't important is I’lKhdalpatarn, eompikJ 


by Vaishnavadas, himself a poet, and coutain- 
ing more than iliieo thousand pocrae The 
poems of Vidyapati and Chaadidas were 
included IQ tins collection but were published 
separately afterwards thougli uo attempt lias 
been made io bring out sepai.ito editions of 
tlio other poets Their wntmgs nic scattered 
tlirougliout the dilfereiit colli ebons of Varsli 
nnsa poems 

Next t<> Vidyapsti and Chanilidus tho 
most famous poet of this peiiod was Gorindi- 
das Tliem were several poets of tliat name, 
but till greatest among them is distinguished 
by the epithet of Kanraj OminJadas Now, 
the Wold KaMiaj meiiiis a king among poets 
as Well as a physician In Bengal the Ayur- 
vedic plij"Ucwns belong to a particular caste 
called Vaidja which also means a physician, 
and tho woid Kaiiraj has been assumed 
to indicate tho ports caste, just as tho word 
batit or Dam indicates ,i Braliuim m tho 
ca«e of Ciinndulas Kaiunj tloimJadas 
hiraiielf Uses no word m any of his pociiis 
to indicato Ills caste, though aiiotlier Ooundu- 
das designate' hiniself Gho'h, iniidymg tint 
ho was a Kaj.istiia by caste Tlie siippositiou 
tliat tho foicroost jioct of all who bore the 
name of GoMnd.tdas was a YaiJya by enste 
and that lie was a native of hiiUiamhi m tlie 
Burdnan district i> eatiicly "eii-nncaus 
-Kariraj or Kaiimlia CJovindadas w,is .v native 
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Chaiiipatipati or Cliaiiipati. Tins icfers to 
eitlior CliampanaKar in Bliafralpur or Chnm))a< 
ran, to tlio north of ^Ijthita, forming part 
of tliat Ivingiloni at that time. It would bo 
quite natural for a poet of Mithila to render 
homage to tlio dmnitj' of Rama and Iho 
kings of Mithil.i in Ins poems, but both 
would bo unllkelj' in tlio case of a Vai&bnava 
poet of Bengal. 

Since it was never suspected that this 
poet was a native of Jlitlula no attempt was 
ever made to distinguisli between his writings 
and those of other Beiigah poets bearing 
the same name. TUerQ luo ccitaiu difficul- 
ties that lia\e to be noted. Theio is no 
JIaitliil grammar WTittoii by any Maithil 
s.dwlRY, and wo gvawwwav ctwwpiled Ivy auy 
foreign linguist can bo wholly reliable. 

Rcadei-s and scholars in Bengal douve their 
knowledge of the Jfavtlul language solely 
from the comiptcd versions of tho poems of 
Yidynpati and Govindadas, and it is difficult 
for them to discvimlnato between llie pure 
JIaitliili of Yidyapati and Govindadas, and 
their Bengali inutatoi's. Otherwise, it could 
be easily deiuoubtratcd that no Bengali poet 
bearing the name of Govindadas was over 
able to equal oi oven approach tho ilaitliil 
poet iu tl\G meUitUious smoothness of rhyme, 
or the dazzling witchery of words. Tho 
jlnithil poet did not write a smglo poem 
about Chaitanya *, more tlnrn ono Govindadas 
of Bengal lias written about him, but theso 
Ijocms or songn caimo.t bo compared with the 
glowing and melodious descriptions of Krishna 
and Radlia by tho Haitliil poet 

To make tins clear let us take n poem on 
Cliaitiuya by a Bengali poet named Govuida- 
das : — 

'd'm 'PI'''**! 

3^ 

flip! 

^ II 

K X X 

\\ 


51^ ^fnsrr 

U' 

“(Gaur’h) coinploxion is liko bright gold and li[» 
.statuw is lofty. lii.s rounded arm is moio gmeo- 
ful than tho tmiik of an olopliaut and was uuilc 
by skilful Biulinu. Joy fills luin (with Ids laiir 
stAnding on end) from Iioad to foot and divine 
lovo fills Jiis cyo.s with fears, llo cries when ho 
hoara his own praise, and tho beasts and llio biids 
weep with him. Ills smile is more beautiful tluan 
tlio inoonliglit and sccntcil wliilc flowers, .niid his 
sweet woixis .sprinkle nectar. .May all cril luss- 
from him to GoviniLuLib !” 

The languago of this poem is an imitatioir 
of Maitliil but it is not accurate. Some of 
the words, such as and retain the 

BengaU form *, in iCailhil they vvowld bo 
and ^T|q>. Xo Bengali imitator of 

Yidyapati and Govindadas succeeded iu> 
writing Jlaithil vci'scs wliolly free front 
errors. To the" careful student who has 
learned the .Maithil language it is easy 
to distinguish between ical and imitated 
^[aithil verses. It lias to bo romemborod that 
Maithil was not taught as a language and 
there w'as no .Maitliil grammar. Tho Bengali 
poets wlio composed tlioir vorsos in tiiat 
languago learned it from tlio poems of Yidya- 
pati and Govindadas and slight errors woie 
ineyitible. There was no Maithil prosOaiid.notes 
and comments on Maitliil \erc»es weto written 
in Sanskrit In tho Padaholpataiii the few 
remarks me in Sanskrit In nuotlier collection; 
Mllcd J^dasmmulia compiled by ihulha 
Mohan Thakur, a Bangah Yaiblmava ooet of 
distmction, who wrote in Maithil, Bengali, 
and Sanskrit, there are copious comiueuta andi 
explauatious m Sanskrit. Xo Bengali iioct 
ever succeeded in mastering completolv the 
Maitliil language. 

^t us next turn to some poems of the- 
Jlaitliil poet Goimdadas on Ivrislma aiidL 
Radha — 

513 

stun 

^ ^ a?f5T ^ 

II' 
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“Tlioti lioliulilo't tlu' llo\\crin« LmlamlM wilU 
■^ish .wl ihv f.ii'c fivaiionfly l•o^ls on thy mlm. 
Soini'iimi-'s tiiou >-1101011051 tliy limbs .and tliy .liair 
^.und' un cud on tby por^on .vs .a sisiv ol ddigUt. 
0 fair one. tin not tell mo otliorv-iso for I luou* 
thon lui't met Ku-hiia. In vain thon liidest tliy 
fcelintr-- lor tho\ lannot bo concealed; Iho face 
oN|'io-s.>. all the juin of tlio lic.irL Thou koeticst 
<.uefuUv liA'.k tin’ te.\vs f\x)uv thy eyes aiul RixNvkest 
inif nui-d' with .i bi-okcn voice. Tlion .ail 

lopeatedly fioimr into Iho cnmtyard .and out on llic 
wad on ‘iomc! inetoxt or oilier. The resiicck for 

llv older inembeis of tlio f.amily .and the seii^o of 

shime have disamioaveiL (joviiulacLis siys thcro is 
t rent lie 

While H.adli.i is g.itlicriug tlovvci-s Krisliii.a 
•addle— <“s lior jii flic fo)3oiving beautiful lines 
Avliicii combine n tone of r.iillery with subtle 
ilatteiy : — 

^ » 

f gJTfii 33 ^ u 

tSTTR \:*T I 

tSTO ^ h 

»RT^ 5?n?T stIc I 

IJf5| II 


heavil}’, there were ilnshes of lightning .mid 
ominous penis of tliuiuler. Hadliu’s comimnion 
ntteniiitcd to dissuade lior from keeping 
the love try.st with Krishna in such weather, 
pointing out tlio many dangei*s and the 
risk to her life. Radlia’s reply is pitched 
on a note of extraordinary devotion and 
c.vnU.ition : — 

^rsrft ^ ^ 1 

TO 5?^ ffR «i5=U \lcf 5fT 

OTft tOTft 11 

irfen^ ejrtTz 

tTWr I 

ftjf w?r 

cifzfj! 'ajnwn \\ 

tstfa m sifeiq 3 tq m 

3151 5nfn I 

&IT ^ ^ tat^B 

II 

3115 sfftl't 

?T3 9i3ttvii 

vrfsr qf^t 


nferst tel u 

I+iKld ^ \ 

f n 

^ wir \ 

^51 -a-nH II 

^ *1 ygwtq I 

gg ^is{ II 

“0 fair one whv .art thou plucluog flowei-s from 
niio parden Thy white person is made up of flow- 
■ers Thy face has the beauty of a golden lotus 
and Its frapr.mco has atti'actod the black beo 
(Knshn.v'). Thy eyes aw a juir of blue lotus .and 
apiiear in tlicir n.itive bo.auty near fliy cars. Thy 
wcU-shaiioJ no-o is like a wonderful til (sesamum) 
flower .and its fuipuincc (of tlio breath) has con- 
quered th.U of the he.i\ cnly flower (pari/at). Tliy 
snuUng l!p» aie Uko flic icd hatidhvh flower and 
thy teeth appeal- like hunda tlowcra. All Ihj' limbs 
an’ f.iir like the full-blown chatnpala flower Tliy 
palms arc. l.iisht led like the land-lotus. There- 
loi-o Govindaikvs tltinks thou shonldst offer Ihy 
own i>ei>.on for the won-hip of P.\supati (Siva, 
meamns Isii’hna who was .a shcphei-d, or 
Jonl of nnmiiil>-)." 

On .T ceiUin dark night it was r.\inmg 


H55tR nBa .ftvm 

“Jly friend, put an end to my test. AVhon I 
icmembcr vsitli what a heavy heart liwi is watch- 
ing the path for my coming 1 am filled with 
Brief. 1 liavo opened wido the (.strong) door of 
family honour, compared xvilh it w^t is .a 
wooaca door (of the liousc) ? I h<avo sw'um aci-oss 

my own. honoiir which is deep as tho seatcoin- 

fi ared with it is.tha nrer {Jaman^) uahUioaiablo ? 

ow can tlio ram affect ono on whom fall millions 
of the flowery anows (of Cupid) ? To ono whoso 
licait can bear tho buming of Love’s fire what 
IS me fuQ of Uio thunderbolt? from liiinat whoso 
feet 1 h^’o offered my life slnall I witliliold my 
pci-son ? Gonnd.ad.'is says, pi-aiso bo to thee, fair 
oue. procew to thy assigualion, the couipanion has 
been 8.atisfied. 

la oi-der to overcomo her natural timidity 
Iiadha rehearsed at homo tho dangers of tho 
forest path tliat led to tho trysting place : — 
^^1335 iTTfs 5R '1^51 

qnft 1 

fliir sTft ^ 
q^rafir gift u 
wqg giftraiT'E 1 



Till-: Mom:iiN uevikw eok jiakch, ii}2i» 


^ q| ^ I 

^ ^ ^ \\ 

^ ^^7% 'Tf 2^3 i 
^ ^Rr ^ ?Tfvr II 
^ q| 4 tm irrai 

37^ ^rrfl ^ 3ra u 
^ % >7t7T5 31^ mrt\ 

^ 371= IFR ^ 5R3 ^ 11 
*Trf^<lH qns^ TTtft I 

^ 7R3^ ^ ^ fejf cjtft n 

fcl? under lus feet ! ilay 1 bo tlfo 

ovrVv. rf-.^. 1 in 'Vhich my loj-a baUics 

,^^?y niy body become tlio Iwht In iho 

in '^in ^nn witli which 
^^ilwiAmi^ lumsclf 1 A\hero my lord moves like 
»ho sky over liirn ! 
hft 9,t\iP'i soldcn Ix^uty, why should 

Jhe emerald limbs leave theoV (Just as an 
setting so is Krislina 

vnseparabl© fi-om Badlui).” 

'^Ii650 gleanings from the writings of llio 
■poet Govindadas Jha of Mithila may bo 
concluded with a prayer in his musical 
Terse : — 

^T3ig «t^»rRpT 

1 1 

55W 3pm 

5 VR f^ > II 
37jrrt ^ uftijpi % 

STtFhPi ^Tfll>l 
^35r ?q?i 

^751 ws 513 mfn \ II 
■? VPT 5pf 3*7 qf^ 

3le! q^tftvT >: I 
35r 3T5r 3ft33 2511157 

^ ^ > II 

"^TiH E^ba3 544<qf sF^ 

313 ^733 3153 >:i 
f33l3 qnm f3T33 

*3f3*33l« 37 fa<^|ia > II 


n rare pnvjloge lo bo born as a ni.m, cress the oca of 
tins iifo m Iho foiniuny oflioly men. In winter and 
summer, nun and storm I liavo kejit awako at nights 
•inuvmiily served mi>>ei-s and wicked men for the sake 
of a (iroii of fliyling hapl)inc^s. Tliis wevUth and 
ypiilli, sons and relations, wJiat reliance can bo 
placed u|H)n lliein V Info is uncertain as (ho wafer 
on a, lotus-leaf, woi-sliij) always flic feet of Hari. 
licanng and rciKntiiig, remoinbcring and saluting, 
tcnuuig Ilan’ij feet ami srmng him Govindadas 
^ V.®rahip and liold coinmimion with and 
oner himself to llio f^n.1.” 

^ Tlie poems of the Maitliil jioets Yidyapati 
fhakur ami flovimliuljus .Ilia occupy a uni(|ue 
place in literature. Helouging to .Mithila they 
have become part of tlic ))ootical literature of 
Bengal. Ollier imets in Mithila wrote like 
them, but their writings have never been 
imbhshcd. Even Vidyapati and Govindadas 
would ha\o been forgotten but for their 
admirers in Bengal. On account of tlie 
intellectual bond that e.\isteil at that time 
between Bcngnl and Mithiln the writings of 
Giose txvo ))oots were copied and taken to 
Bong,-!! and wcie greatly ndmiicii by tlio 
luimorous followers of Clinitanya, nlio was 
regard!^ as an avatar of Vishnu and Krishna. 

It has been stated that these writings were ' 

U I "°''7 '-"“““ll ‘ll“ liolfcotioii of N 

uuIoSoa Miitoftsuchpocte of 

I«ne“aee iiover 
bOMiio a litcrarv InnsunKC, Jfaitl.il charaolcrs 

ro..,S" ‘yi'--'’ 1““' ‘11'“'“ •™ 

Tt? 11™ 1 li'>'i‘““l works, in Mailhil. 

lit ■'"Wyiipnu one Govinda- 

’'““e-'" ‘ypi- Out of 
iirinf^i ® poems have recently been 

Devnagan cliaracto, but theso 
tala oV a ^ from Bengali . 

r/”*"''-'" “ unknown out of- ' 

are ohtn.no ^ copies of his poems 

G^Yindvl^f MiUille- Botli 

bv Bonmil ^ 1 ^ u'yi'Piili Imve been adopted ’ 

held in tab '““‘e mid botli aie 

in Bmjlf r ““ ‘i-ue ‘liutwe 

languSl ™ "'''i, ‘“'-gotten tlio llaitinl 

So tat ,1 ''‘'y“ erept in both in 

ItaiS Govimln , 'OCOllsioilS. Sl.ll 

nSTaZoiiv ‘n.fSL"' ".'■'““t umno in Vaisli- 
the ic.ader^«?hn raatchloss iliymo encliants 

tlie memory Thn ‘ T '"!‘J"‘'y ''“““‘s 

snrnts ™d’o„llii“, “m'y Vaelniava poets, 
these iinmoital ..no Bengal, wlio brought \- 

entitled to llio hstinf. * r? “1" aro / 

Jiiid loters of liioinlmr‘''‘*“'*“ "* 


- TUB Moi)Ekk REviEW BOR jiARCii, 1029 



Tlio Ural Budilliisl CowndJ. Irom .i wrtll-ivuntiny m a tcini)lo at Qyzil 


hfu of ,i hermit Five hundred merchants from the Sarvnndadaraja-Jntaka (Bodhisattva- . 

have lost their way owing to a heavy stoim Avadana-ICalpalata, Xr, 55) : King Sarvan- 

raiscd hy a wicked Kaksas. They ciy for dadn rAU-Givor”) has lesignod his kingdom to 

help to all tho gods. Tho BodWsatt\a the enemy and letiicd into the forest as an 

hears them by means of his heavenly ear, hermit Here some Br.iliniiii comes to himabegg* 

and at once oilers himself to bo their loader, jng ; and in order to secure to this Brahmin 
lio wraps pieces of cloth round his hands, {he reward promised by tlie enemy for his 
'teeps them in oil, sets tlvcui. on firc> and head, the Uodhvsattva Uving Savvandada! 
servos tho caravan oa a living torch-light allows tho Braluniu to suirouder him to his 
Tho picttiro shows the Bodhisattva witli Jiis enemy. Tlio representation, however, is so 
raided, burning hands. It is not possible to fragmcntiry Unit I am not suro that this 
identify the legend to which the scene of fig. is retaHy the scone pictuied in it But there can 
10 belongs. Wo can only see tho Bodhisaltra be no doubt that in Jig. 18 tlio Yyaghri-jatak.i 
bolding a cup in his left, and a spoon in (Jahifcamala >'r, 1) is rcpitseuted : We sec 
h\% T^ght baud, with which ho feeds some llie Bodhisatt^ .i ihiowing himself down tlio 
penvon, croudving before him. Fig. 17 is precipice, in order to feed tlio hungry tigres.'* 
'iicntiRcl by Dr. Wtddschmidt with a scene who i* about to doiour ber whelps, and 


banimtiJ-'U'y'i ficaiJ ''labhri iop?DJ 

Friiics dtcornted witb rcprc-icntatjODi, of Buddbi&t lee(^u<U from a ca\e temple at Qya! 

beloir we see him again Ijmy in IJ>e rocV- These paiutmgs 'how bow popular such 
ca'p and the ti^rc's" {winch indei"J. »s Dr legcod' of seli-acnfico were la Central 
AVahKchmidt remarks, Uigl* luoie like a Asia, os ttie> were m all the other B-ddhist 
jackal) tc.iring hn breast countries trom Ceylon to China. Japan, and 
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^von. Vur tbo position oi EngUsUmpn m winch wouW make it uunoces5.ary to launck 

Imlia H such tl).it the eapaetty of the Indian out on tlic war. This is tlio verdict not only 

))Coi)lo for ua^in;: .i nou-violout war by itself of Mahatma Oiiiullii. but also of common 

>\ 0 ‘n\d m aU prnU.>bi\\ty cveato u situation sense. 


Ciiliiiict Gorcriiiiicnt 

Dy NARKSII CHANDRA’ ROY, m. v. 


^nilE Cabinet syAem of Go\einmcut is tUo 
j_ foremost coiitiilnition of English politics 
to the ^Vorld progress. It was not 
ilclibciately created out of nothing by a con- 
ioronco of constitutional architects. It was not 
‘made’ at all, but lias grown, like the other 
factors of the English Constitution, slowly and 
gradually out of the political circumstances 
itf tlie country. Like all natuial products, its 
evolution lias not been straight it lias been 
ehetiucred. Rs course teally has been 
meandering. Originating in the abnormal 
eircumstancos of tlio IIano\eriaii Succession, 
it was nursed and developed by Walpolo and 
his Whig followers. Its grow th was further 
'•timulnted by the indifference and inc.apacity 
of the hist t\vo Georges. During the regime 
of tlio Great Commoner it struck its roots 
.ill the more deeply in tho'<5oii of the country. 
Then came the d.iys of tlie reaction. George lU, 
with his ideal of the “patriot king,” now 
oamo to the tiiroiio not only to reign but 
.dso to govern. And for twenty yeais, he 
was successful in setting back the hands of 
the clock. By corruption and bribery lie 
‘nmnaged’ the House of Commons and played 
the despot to liis he-irt's content He glo.atcil 
n\ tins lole tvU the American Revolution 
cut slioi t this ambitious career and put 
younger Pitt, tlio son of that ‘truinpet of 
•'edition,’ at the helm of affaiis. GoorgoIII.now 
louud bis master in this young man of twenty- 
four and ]i;ul to ontnist his political conscience 
to this callow youth. Of com-sc, his mind 
wa<i not at vest. He was feeling ill at ease. 
.. I'or some time at least he w'as successful in 
imposing upon Pitt Ins agent. Lord Tlmrlow. 
ilus Loid Chancellor was to remain a dis^ 
loidant element in tlio cabinet His real 
unction Was to act aa a spy of the king 
lira aullionty of tl,o Minister wns not 


fully cstibUsUei in tho cabinet till his ex- 
clusion from its deliberations. 

Tho system of administration thus evolved 
came to bo based upon certain tlofimto 
principles whicli are to-day universally asso- 
ciated with tho Parlinmciitary form of Govern- 
ment. The legislature under tills nrrangoment 
was to be vested with powers of control mid 
supervUiou over tiio oxcciithc. Tlio ministers 
were to bo responsible to the popular House 
of tho P.uliamcnt for tlicvr action. Tlicir 
existence nas to dopoiid upon the goodwill 
and contidence of this cliaiiiber. In case tliiss 
confidence was withdrawn and tho mnfority 
wont ag.'nn^t the executive, tlio miiustere must 
ic'-ign. This lespoiisibility of tlio minister*' 
was not on!v individual and several, it was 
;oint and collective as well If a vote of 
censure was parsed by tlie House upon tho 
activity of a certain department, not 
only tho political bead of tluit particular 
branch of Government was to resign but the 
whole ministry was now to bo “out". 

The Cabinet tlius was to be a corporate 
body. It was to have one policy and one 
mind There iniglit be, as thoio must bo, 
differences of opinion between minister and 
.minister. But those differences were to bo 
tlireshed out and set at lest in course of 
deliberations in the Cabinet itself. From tho 
Parliament ,md the outside public, these 
differences and tho squabbles must be kept 
secret When tho ministers wore to approach 
the legislate or the geneml public with a 
proposed line of action, ’ they must present 
a united front They must bo a solid phalanx 
and a united team. After attempts at 
give and lake, compromise and conciliation, 
if any of the miiiistem still remained uncon* 
and iiTecoucilablo, ho must go out of 
the Cabinet and make room for some one else. 



THU JtODEllN nRVIEW FOR JUIICH, 1920 


Moii. Jor tbc position of EngfWmwn _in 
India i-s biioli tli.it the o.ipacity of the Indian 
jiCi-iile for v,a!.dnji .i non-violoiit war by it«eif 
Nv.-^uW in M pToh.iWlity cu'.ite a '.ituatioii 


vfbicU wowld inaixO it unlvoces^ary to lauuch 
out on the war. Tliis is the verdict not only 
of dLahatma naiulhi. Imt also of coninioii 

SCUM}. 


Cabinet (joverument 

Bv XARESII CHANDBA* nOY. m. 


falnnot sy&tew of Go\eii\mcnt is the 
foiomost contiilmtion of English politics 
to the AVorkl progress. It was not 
iloliberatoly created out of nothing by a con- 
leionce of constitutional architects. Jt was not 
“made’ at all, but has gi'own, like the other 
iactors of the English Constitution, slowly .snd 
grniluallv out o! tho political circumstances 
of the counhy. Like nil natural products, its 
eiolution lias not been straight it has been 
chequered. Its course leally has been 
meandering. Originating in the abnoriiim 
circumst.mces> of the Hniiovcriaii Succession, 
it was nuT&cd and developed by Valpole and 
ids Whig followers. Its growth was lurther 
•.timulatod by tlio iudifl'crciico and incajiacity 
of the tiist two Geoigcs. Duriug the regime 
of tiio Great Commoner it struck its roots 
.ill tho moi-G deeply in tlio'soil of the countiy. 
Then came the days of tlio reaction. George HI, 
with his ideal of tho ‘‘patriot Ung,’* now 
e.ime to the tlii-one not only to leign but 
.dso to govern. And for twenty years, he 
was successful in setting back the hands of 
the clock. Tiv coiTuptioii and bribeiy he 
‘luauagcd’ tho House of Commons and played 
tho despot to his lie.art's content. He gloated 
u\ this lole till the American RevolnUon 
cut fehoit this ambitious caiccr and pnt 
younger Pitt, tho son of that ‘trumpet of 
'edition,’ at tho helm of affaiis. GeorgcIII,DOW 
found his master in this young man of twenty- 
four and h'ld to entrust his political conscience 
to this callow youth. Of course, Ins mind 
was not at rest, lie was feeling ill at ea**e. 
, I'or somo time at Ic.ist he wa-s successful iu 
imposing upon Pitt liis agent. Lord 'Xhurlow. 
ihis Lord Chaucellor w.as to i-cmain a diss- 
lordant element iu tlic cabinet His >cal 
1 mction Was to act as a spy of the tine 
Iho authority of the Pn, no Minister 


fully eitiWUhcl iu the cabinet till his ex- 
clusion from its deliberations. 

Tho system of administration thus evolved 
camo to bo based upon certain definite 
principles whicli aio to-uny nniver&aUy asso- 
ciated with tho Pailiamcntary form of Govern- 
ment Tho legislature under this airaiigement 
was to bo \ested with powers of control and 
supervision o\or tlie o\ocutivc. Tlio ministers 
were to bo responsible to tlio popular House 
of the PiUliamoat for their action. Their 
existcucc was to depend upon the goodwill 
and contidonce of tliis chamber. In case tliiS) 
confidence w.as withdrawn and the mnjonty 
wont against t!\e executive, tho ministers must 
losigii. Tins responsibility of the ministers 
"as not only mduidnal and several, it 'vas 
joint and collective as well If a vote of 
censure was passed by tho House upon the 
activity of a certain depaitmcut, not 
only tho political head of tliat particular 
branch of Government was to resign but the 
whole ministry was now to be “out”. 

The Cabinet thus was to he a coiporato 
body It was to have one policy aud one 
mind. There might be, as theio must be, 
difieieiiccs of opinion between minister and 
^minister. But these difFerouces were to be 
threshed out and set at rest in course of 
deliberations iu tho Cabinet itself. From the 
F^bameut mid the outside public, these 
differences and tho squabbles must be kept 
secret Afiien tlie ministers were to approach 
the legislatuio or the general public witli a 
proposed lino of .action, they must present 
a united front They must be a solid phalanx 
**■ ^ 'lifted team. After attempts at 

}^ve and take, compromise and conciliation, 
if any of the ministei-s still remained uncou- 
and iiTecoiicilable, ho must go out of 
tho Cabinet aud make room for some one else. 



THE AIODKHN IlEVtKtt' FOII .M.VliCll, 


1 ceil bO loiiK umler tlie , iron lieels of 
ilcspotiem anil tlicir society ivas saturated 
jwtii autocratic amt absolutist ideas. 

I'ciieratioiis, tile jicoiilo bad been nurtured 
bev '■“"•evor enthusiastic 

tbij init-ht bare been for roforin, tbev were 

easily to democratic institutions, Tlioir states- 
men however, took a fancy to llie 

orovVded f “""‘‘‘"‘1“" "f ISasIand which 
' I’nrimnientary controi over tho 
ixccuhvo authority. They were so verv 

menTT't" “I Oovern- 

dffcLJ \ "" ""‘I™ of Urn 

different historical backgrounds of these 
['.droduced with only sliglit 
modifications this llritish-mado system*^ of 

govemmentinto their own countries. Tho British 
plant was uprooted from its natural and 
and placed in cuviron- 
Sherhu! inoongcnial lint actually 

Government of 
1 • ""'lowed with all tlio 

essential features of tho Eiiglisli responsible 
ooo’fdution provides that 
collectively responsible 
to the Parliament for tlie general policy of 
tlie government and individnally for 4eir 
f*tlmc Minister is appointed 
th. "f ‘ho Presidbnt of 

arm,?* ^ i‘ is the Prime 
llimstcr who appomts his colleagues and 

“fe'Su'i'S’^0, ^^ii'I IS 

p£/cjtSLn‘;'drnofrfirii^^^^^^ 

£i|gli‘srn,o'S &haX.rtnb!;iSlid”e3 

'»hich comas to con^\J m Cabmet 

varied Ideals m,d , iiiL.tr -1 «\enibers with 
aswire tn fi.a i uiterosts, can never 

British MinStrv™ Th'"" h"* .".“''''“'ily of the 
Minister ovfr i.i,' ?"‘'«>r'ty of the Prime 

Mly established In tb"'l',“‘ f" r"®™ f*" 
•■"--more i" -mam 


in the c.ibinL't tliaii in «IuvjKinK mf.i.sinv.^ of 
niscipliue. Instead of boiiif; an orjjuiiic 
whole, the eabinot bocomc.s in France a loo»« 
jMiiuUe. Tlio aibinct thu'^ is n ilividc<l Innis-c. 
Xor does it e-veicNe much initiative. In 
tnith depending upon tlio fitful support of 
llicir followers, the ministeiN occupy the 
position less of a leader, more of a protfgf’. 
The individual deputies become all powerful 
and influential. Tlicy put pjc.ssuro iipoa 
the imnistci's^ and get things done in their 
own way. This backstairs influence of the 
deputies counts so much in I'Vcnch admimV 
tratioii to-day, that the existing form of 
government has been ingeniously described 

It **• ."doputanism”. Initiative, 

authority and driving force which are tho 
tirst .and foremost attributes of the e.xcciitive 
arc altogether lacking i,, the Ki-ench cabinet 
system. 

Similarly miserable w.n tlm ,„l,uinistill- 

dav/'^iroJc' f' ’’ f’" P-'-Fascist 

days. Hmc also, tlio principle of ministerial 
rcsponaibiiily was introduced in environ- 

PiibUc" uff‘ ‘" ""f mid unsnilnblr. 

j was cliaolic, and unorganized, 
the deputies sclfisli nud corrupt, publir 

opmiou weak and uiiinfluenti™ In theM 

tl'm ."''"'"‘"ts could not bo 

maicrifl m of •* l)arliament.uy 
majority, fhey were nover sur6 of 

""‘I ""Elfish su wort tom any 
dissftlvr.i”^in^^*t formed and 

was exopcLi cbjimbcr. Every ministiy 

thft purchnso thoir support at 

couh J NaturaUy tho executive 

shonTd Ll vigorous as it 

its xiitlioriL .^^®,®^cugtli was sapped, 

Itself W 1 V! The administration 

ScS till it was turned down 

craov ^Z P'^cist uuto- 

« mockery of 

responsible government. 

A strong executive is the Hrsf phnmr- 
£ WrL,?”"^ «over„.,;ci!r B?s in fact, 

■rX^milT eStc™' 

i"c> must Imvc « f„e 
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responsibility has been to some extent followed. 
Lord Willingdon, tlic first Governor o( the 
Presidency, under tlio new regime, initiated 
this tradition and it has been in vogue ever 
since. After a general election, a k'.adiiijf 
member of the Legislative Council is appointed 
by the Governor the Chief JOnistcr and the 
icst of the minish^-making is left to him. 
It is for him now to select the colleagues 
and form the ministry. Of course, the 
authority of the first minister is yet very 
limited and circumscribed. Tlio Gorcnior 
still o%oisliadows and vciy often overiiooei's 
him The Joint Pailiamentary Committee 
rooommoiidcd that in the transfoJTcd depart- 
ments, the Govcnior sliould act only as an 
ad\ii,er to the ministers. Ho should gnidc 
tlioiv policy, criticize their actions and warn 
tliom against .pitfalls and dangers. But if 
after licaiing lus viewpoint ami listening to 
his n.arning, they persist in their lino of 
action, they should bo allowed to go on and 
take the responsibility on tliat score. This 
recommendation of tiie Joint Committee, 
however, has been given the go-by and to- 
day the Governor is no more friend, philoso- 
pher and guide to the ministers. He thinks 
himself responsible as iiiucli for the working 
of the reserved half of the Government as for 
tliD mnuiiig of the tiansferrcd departments. 
^saturtiUy the Governor and the minister's, 
under these circumstances, pull the string 
from opposite directions. Tlio result is in- 
action and very often a deadlock. Instead 
of adding to the efficiency of administration 
and the vigour of govonniient, the present 
system is only making way for mofficieucy 
and inanity. 

In Hadras, as wc have seen, the Governor 
has, to sohie extent, abjured his statutory 
rights and tried to accommodate Inmself to the 
opinions of the Joint Committee. He has 
conceded tl\e claim of the first ministw to 
select his own colleagues. Ho has also 
conceded the claims of the ministers to be 


jointly and collectively responsible for tlie 
u Diking of thoir different departments and 
tlms form a coi'jioratc body and not simply a 
hnndlo of isolated figures. In other provinces, 
lioucrcv, tlie Govcrnois have not budged an 
inch from their statutory moorings. ..Vll the 
ininistci-s uio appointed at the initmtivc of 
the CioAoinor himself, 'riioy are indhidually 
K^-ponsdde for their policy and action both 
to the Oo^eraor and the Legislatrvo CounciL 
m o, ‘ n collective respousibility has 

ton allowed to glow. After tlio first general 


elections during tlio reformed leginic, the 
trvo iiiinistoi*s of U. P. wore individually 
nml soparatel}' selected by the Governor 
himself. Tho two ministers, of course, came 
to ap iimlcrstanding rvitli eacli other, 
in spite of tho Oovei-nor, and "cre 

resolved to stand or fall together. And mil 
they did at the same time. But the 
principle of joint respomsibility wliich the 
Governor never accepted, died also 'vitli 

their ie»ignation. Tlioir succcssoi-s uerc 
appointed individually by the Govenior and 
looked upon tliemselves ns only bevcrally 
i-csponsiblc for their icspectivo portfolio^. 
Similar is tho experience of Bengal .ns ^Yell. 
Tho I.nto Sir Surendra Xath Banerji has laid 
down in lus vcminisconccs that after the 
general elections of 1920, he was called by 
IjOJ'd Ronaldsliay, tlie Governor, and was 
consulted some way about tlio selection of 
his Hindu colleague. As regards tho 
Ufahomedan minister to bo appointed nothing 
serious passed between them. And it was 
only {rou\ a morning paper, that Sir Surendra 
Nath came to know that Xnwab Xnwab Ali 
Chowdhury liad been appointed a minister. 
Thus the ministers were appointed sevcrallj' 
and individnaily by tbo Governor himself, 
the portfolios were distributed by him ns 
well and the ministei's remained only ui- 
dvvidually accountable for the working of their 
departments. No pretension to cabinet solidarity 
came to be made and no collective partner- 
ship under one popular lender was attempted. 

Thus one of the main principles of tho 
modem system of responsible go% eminent 
tliat the chief minister should choose lii.s 
own colleagues has been rejected altogether 
in the great majority of the Indian Provinces. 
The ininistei's are expected, lienee, to work 
their respective departments in their own 
way. Tlie cohesive bonds that would tie 
thorn together and turn them into a single 
gi'oup with one policy and one mind are 
simply out of tho question. Unity, stead- 
fastness, initiative ai-e tlio qualities associa’ed 
with the British Cabinet It is because 
of tliese characteristics that tho English 
oxecutke is efficient But tlicse are tlie 
attribv\tos in wliich tho Indian oxecuthe 
will be altogether lacking if the piescnt 
practice develops into a tradition. Unless, 
in fact, all tlio ministers aie brought together 
under tho le.adeiship and coiitiol of ono and 
unless they constitute a united corporate 
body, they would not bo .ablo to cbeclc the 
irresvponsiblo pretensions of tho Governor on 
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responsibility has been to some extent follo^\ed. 
Loid AVillingdon, tlic first Governor of tho 
Piesidency, under the now regime, initiated 
this tradition and it lias been iii vogue over 
since. After a generid election, a leadinjf 
meinber of tho Legislative Council is appointed 
by tlie Governor tho Chief ilinistcr and tho 
icst of the ininistiy-making is left to him. 
It js for linn now to select tho colleagues 
and form the ministry. Of couree, the 

autnouty of the first minister is yet verj’ 
limited and circumscribed. Tiio Govcnior 
still overshadows and very often overpowei-s 
linn The Joint Pniliamontary Committee 
rocommendod that in tho transfciTcd dcpait- 
ments, the Govcnior should act only as an 
adviser to the ministers. Ho should guide 
T heir policy, ciiticizu their actions and warn 
them against .pitfalls and dnngei-s. But if 
after lioaiing his viovviioint and listening to 
his vvaniiug, thoy persist in their line of 
•ictiou, thoy should bo allowed to go on and 
t.ilvo tho responsibility on that score. This 
recommendation of tho Joint Committoo, 
liovvovcr, has boon given tlio go-by and to- 
day the Governor is no mero friend, philoso- 
plior and guide to tho ministers. He thinks 
hnnsolf lesponsiblo ns much for tho woiking 
of the reserved half of the Gov’ornment as for 
the lainning q| the transferi'cd depaitnionts. 
Antiually the Governor and tho minislei's. 
under these circumstances, pull the string 
from opposite directions. Tlic result is in- 
action and very often a deadlock Instead 
01 aucling to tlio cfliciency of administration 
and tlio vigour of government, the present 
^.vstein IS only making way for mefticienev 
and inanity. 

In Hadias, as wo have seen, the Governor 
lias, to some extent, abjured his statutory 
iiglits and tried to accommodato himself to the 
opinions of the Joint Committee. He has 
conceded the claim of tho fii-st ministw to 
select Ins ovvn colleagues. He lias also 
concoded t lo claims of the ministers to be 
^collectively i-sponsiblo for the 
oiking of tlieir different departments and 
tluib form a corpoiate body and not simply a 
unillo of isolated figures. In other provhiccs, 

Governois have not budged Sn 
statutory moorings. All tho 
th Gnw .•'‘I’PO'^ted at the iiiitwtivo of 
S',, individually 

>‘'0 l«xtensL!i L n li ^ Legislative Council 
been allow "expansibility has 

to „iow. After tlio fiist general 


elections during tho reformed regime, the 
tuo ministers of U. P. were individually 
and separately .selected by tho Governor 
himself. Tlio two ministers, of course, came 
to ap undershinding with each other, 

in spite of tho Govcnior, and were 

resolved to stand or fall together. And fall 
they did at tiio same time. But the 

principle of joint responsibility which the 
Governor never accepted, died also with 

their resignation, 'n't-'ji* successors were 

appointed individualiy by tlic Governor and 
looked upon tlicinsclvcs as oulj' severally 
responsible for their respective portfolios. 
Similar is tho evporioiico of Bengal as well. 
The late Sir Surcndr.i Xath Banerji has laid 
down in his reminiscences that after the 
geneial elections of 1920, ho was called by 
Ix>rd Ronaldsliay, tho Governor, and was 
consulted some way about tho selection of 
his Hindu colleague. As regards tlie 
Mahomedan minister to bo appointed nothing 
serious passed between them. And it was 
only from a morning paper, that Sir Surondra 
Nath camo to know that Nawab Nnwab Ali 
Chowdhury bad been appointed a minister. 
Tims the ministers were appointed severally 
and individually by tho Governor himself, 
MIC portfolios were distributed by liiin os 
V -1 ministei-s roraainod only in- 

dividually uccountablofor tho working of their 
departnionts. No pretension to cabinet solidarity 
auiio to bo mado and no collectivo partner- 
* popular leader was attempted. 

llius one of the main principles of the 
modem system of responsible government 
Miat the chief minister should choose hi.s 
own colleagues has been rejected altogether 
m the great nmjority of the Indian Provinces. 
Ihe miuistei-s are expected, liencc.-to work 
Hioir ^poctivo departments in their own 
way llio cohesive bonds that would tie 
them together and turn them into a single 
group with one policy and one mind are 
simply out of the question. Unity, stead- 
^tness, imtiativc are tho qualities associ.i'cd 
with the British Cabinet. It is because 

characteristics tliat the English 
attSS! But these aio the 

?vm ,1" executive 

.•'^^^osothcr lacking if tho present 
into a tradition. Unless, 
iin.W II "\"“ster3 are brouglit together 

^ corporate 
inM,*,nnROT ablo to clioclc tho 

in&ponsiblo pietoiisions of tlio Oovenior on 
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■\Vlioi-o tlio cily oE tlio faitlifuUcst o! fuend*! 

stands 

AVhci-o tliQ city of the cleanliest of tho 

stands 

tlio city of llic UeaUhicst of lathors 

stands, 

Thoio the gio.it city st.'inds. 

Ill By tho Road Side, ho gives in a few 
Avoids a picture of tho Modem’s ideal of 
manhood ; 

Fair, able, Wantifnl. content, and loving 
Complete in l«xly and dilate in .sjjirit 

Be tliou my God. 

The supremacy over every circumsUuco 
of tho spirit of tho ifodern Jinn, his incredi- 
ble potentialities and eligibilities — these are 
Whitman’s high themes, as they wore, to 
the end Ibe subject of bis wonder and amaze- 
Tlvosc. as alveady suggested, ho 05:\>ressed in 
tenns of his own laud. Celebrating himself, 
a vopi'osentativo person, ho was in the same 
sense celebrating 19th cenhuT Ameiica. the 
America of Lincoln and Green. And »t is 
this 19tii century America which gave bUth 
to tho ilodorn Man. 

Another significant note of modernity in 
Whitman’s poetiy is his utterance of the 

3[odorn Man’s political ideas. IVhile 

voicing foith tho national spirit of the 

IiLodern Idan, he has also expressed In'* 

belief tliat nationalism is not tho highest go.al, 
that there is something better beyond, which 
is internationalism It is in the' latter case 


that M^iitman proved himself woiuleifullv 
modem, bceau&e it is only very mcently. m 
this fii*st ijuaiter of the twentieth century that 
a s>UA>inciou has arisen iu the mind of the 
3[odern -Miin about tho cfiicacy of iiatioiiali>in 
as a euro for social mid iiolitic.il eiil?- 
AVfiitmaii may, in this respect, be rightly '.lid 
to be .1 projihet of ^lodermty. In To.tis 
of the Modern,’ ho voices forth the Modern 
Man’s longings for international brothoiliood 
and peace. 

I sec trcincndoiis ciitnmcc.s and c.vits, now 
combin.ations, (ho solidity of iacc«. 

1 SCO that foiec adv.incmg with irrcohfibio 
rowers in Iho world’s stage. 

tHavo tho old foiTCS, die old w.ii's, jil.iycd ihrii' 
r.»t ? 

Aic tho acts suitable to tlieiii closed ?) 


Thus, while poets like Arnold and 
Clough uro perploved at tho comi)lcxitio> of 
modern life and disheartened, 'Whitman finds 
hannoiiy in tlicm and is reassured. Whei'O 
they SCO only a weary tauglo between 
materialism and spirituality, science and 
religion, aud so on, M’'hitinaii discovei-, a 
complex but systenmtic development. To 
quote lus own language, “Tho diverse «,iiall 
ho no lcn>» diverse, but they sliall flow and 
unite— they unite now.” Whitman is thus 
a poet of the Modern iu the truest scuso of 
the teim and will joniaiii so for a long time 
to come. 


TiAigic eiut of a Mogul Celebrify 


By IlAJI SINGH SAKSENA 


'‘He hath not lived that liics not after death" 

A ^MONG the iiianv groat luminaries oJ 
Ahb.ai s couit wiio luave left a sluninc 
memory for aU time in the annals oi 

Boin oil January 14, 15.41. Abul FazI 
; a.tio secoiid son of Shaikh JIubarak, 

S*’" I’oten- 


given to literary pmsuits and did not c.uo 
wr ambitious c.areev in tho st.ato. Abul 
Fazl, on tlio other Inind, already considcicd 
a prodigy in learning and having a 
precocious nienhil devclojmient, couibiucd, 
according to Vincent A. Smith, cxhaoidi* 
nary .ability .and capacity for work w'itli 
tho servility of an ambitious couitier, in 
tins i-escmbling Francis Bacon. 

Li 1571 having caught tlie roy.al fancy 
15’ commentary on Koran lie entered 
the Mogul court and went on a&condiiig tlio 
olhcial ladder till ho attained tho lofty .md 



tragic BSD OK \ MOGUL CELBBUIIY 


nf occupied“°th0 s^’ury »nd s-ouglit by tiic liclp of Ins. e\ il coun=ellorH 

if mailed llie power to set him.,Uf up as an mdepentlent chief. 


accorded to a ruierVof tlio Realm AVbar. out of liw paternal Icnly,. did not 

Apart from tins social promineuce and *“•‘6 any ^e^ous step., .isamst Ins unruly 
courtly dignity which ho ni.ade hn wav to 
lasily and with good ‘caro, he wielded an 
inner mflaence over Akbar bj virtno of tlie 
proximity of ideas between him and liis 


master He was a true s.on of hw tatlier 
s regards his prcachuig of uniTcrwl tolera- 


except frequent reproaches and admoni- 

hon comeyed through envoys But alt 
threats and counsel fell Hat on foalim who 
strui^ coins in his own a.arae at Allahabad 
ami usurped tlie title of the 'King' 

•Vbul Fazl na> engaged at tliH time i. 



tion and spintual lieadjhip of the state wiOi Pcnal invests m tlie Deccan, and Akbar sent 
which he donned the empeior for huu to deme some help and advice from 

the electic religion propounded by Aklmr, his faithful counvtllor in this pTcdicaracnL 
«as partly the outifrowth of Iws mind and 
was matured into a concrete shape with 
hi8 consultation Ho was one of Uie few 
mtimates in whose company the weaned 
soul of the emperor drew real sobcc He 
was aptly termed by the Jesuit miSKionaiiis 
at cotrt ns ‘the Ktng a Jorntlion ’ 

Ihe literary excellence of Abul Fail ' 
writing IS made manifest m hie .Htwr-«a//in 
ani Atii-»-AXba>i, both mowunmt« raised li> 
the glory of lua soveieign 

Aiih%-AUiaji IS a digc'it of ni.is>cv of 
idmimstratiic. cultuial. gcogiapbical and 
economic facts- showing the author's capacity 
lot httloncsi vcacarch and statistical work 
But owing to tlie ilond pomposity of style 
and diQtion, simple facts are wrcatlied in n 
cloud of rhetone wliich tire the under out 
with impatience lloreover, his accounts 
of the time and turroundings and hi' 
admuation for Ins idol, the Emperor Akbar 
generally smack of insincerity and flattery 
fatal to a liistoncal treatise and arc for the 
most part 'one-sidcd panegyrics ’ 

In this detail he suRcred from the usual 
drawbacks of Eastern biographers and 

lustonans and is to be handled with the 
lost AThat distinguished bun was his 
amazing grasp of material and its rendenng 
, in choice Persian adorned with felicitous 
phrases Ho was the next man* of loUeia 
worthy of note since Arair Rhusroe 
Mohammadan times. 

Being at the zemth of his career and a „ 

closing years through his unfillal and 

r.b.n.o„. „nduot. S»Um l»d .]ra«ly m CenW !«*, 

— to w^Uy and murder Abul Fazl journoving 

e Mbnr by V A. Smith tho capital from the^ Deccaix 

Bir SsHigh Deo closed with the offer and lay 


■SaliDi knew full ivtll of Abul Fazl’s un- 
sympathetic and stern disposition towards 
him and feared the conjunction of Abul Fazl 
with lus royal father lost the foiracr by just 
advice might harden the Iieait of the latter 
and turn him to lesort to irapenal force 
with which bahm could liJ-ieckon, or might 
caiLse him to be disinherited, thus nonpluss- 
ing his succession to the throne of the 
Moguls 

Bo ID order to avoid this supposed ruinous 
happening, Salim tliouglit upoil a cruel 
device and attempted, by means fair or foul, 
f® . preyeot Abul Fozl's over reaching Agra 
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in ainliU'li \utii lux mail-cl.ul force 
for Uio iinh.ii)i>y inaJi's aiTiv.il in tin* iloU'^e 
foio't ami tlio iiilly tract of iii-< Ainil 

Fazl mcain\liilci)iocceilin;'l> 0 ''t-lia'totlUrci’arilc<l 
i'\eiy caution ami rejectoJ many a wonl 
of advice sjiven 1>y his doYotcil mihcivnU 
am) marchi'il on uiij) a tliin escort hravini* 
every ilansor. 

A incniUcant on the way mieijiuvocaUy 
wAincil hull to cli.uig*' his route or to mlii 
(0 liis numbers for a lar^e band of armcil 
men were to iiounoe upon Jilni tlio next il*y* 
Hut faUlity doK^ed tlie footileps of the 
doomed mail and no note of warning availed 
with his rash demeanour. Shortly after he 
was atUickoil by the lluudcla ndvanco»guarJ 
which was ropuKcd by his party, but this 
only precipitated his encounter with a larccr 
force. It was a matter of odds and Ahul 
I'azl's retinue, with however groat a valour 
and combating skill, could not get tbo belter 
oi an enemy far outstripping it in numbers. 
The Shaikh fought like a lion, but was trans- 
ttxcd with A Rajput lauco aud lay helpless 
hofovo a marauJer’s hand. Dir Singh after 
shou'iflg » him some niock-lmniility ordered 
him to ho dccMpitatcd, and sent his head to 
Salim at Allahabad whore it met with an 
ignominoup insult His lifeless tiamk, however, 
was casually and unostcutitiously interred in 
a modest' uunssuming grave atAntri* (now 
an out-of-tho-wav village) lying in the Gwalior 
State. 

Tho report ol tins d.i'>tardly murder reached 
the emperor’s oars m good time and the 
grief of Al«))ar at liis fncnd'.s sad end knew 
no bounds. Ho simply writlicd in agony for 
days together and raved like a in.auiac saying 
that if Salim wanted the throne ho should 
liavc killed him and sp.uod lus dear friend 

Tins lieiiioiis and diabolical act ended 
the exemplary career of this great man in 
A. C. 1G02 .and a bulhaiit court light was 
evtingiushcd suddenly. 

Despite the overwhelming grief with 
wine)} tho emperor ivas caught at so sudden 


c station on tlic Boralov- 

c . M hie G. I. P. liadway at ' ' 

s ‘'Outh of Gwalior by metalled road. 


and tragic an end of hi'> able friend luul 
minister — tho briglitcit jewed of his Xaviir.itna 
Ifurhar— it i-t still a tii.dter for piiiectiiiv, and 
on uliich iu» iuvo'tig.itor Inus hitherto thrown 
any light, a-, to wliy tliis great emiieror^ dm 
not raise a suiUble monument to Abnl Kizls 
incnioiy* c>j>ccially wlu-ii .so many structurcs* 
were raised to mark e^en the most tnval 
epUodcs by him. In faet.Akli.ir cotnimUed a 
great error, conscious or otherwi.se, jh not 
leaving a mark to tho nieinory of us tnu4cd 
and devoted friends such as Raja Uirbal. 
Itaja Todnrmal, Unja Rhagwan Da-s or the 
great Abul' Fazl— all of uliom have proved 
no less faithful in s.icvilicing themselves at 
tho feet of the living idol. 

Abnl Fazl’s aged bones lay jntcrjcd (ill 
recently under a shapeless heap of mud and 
hibblo not n stone idling that he lag their, 
except tho local tradition whicli called it 
the tomb of Shaikh Fttxalla, to guido Ihu 
department of Archaeology Gwalior Govcni- 
meat to undortako its conservation. 

Tlic illustration reproduced shows a 
lonely and «implo sepulchre, Avhich is but a 
poor monument to tlio memory of so illustri* 
ous a personage. Rut liowcwor small and 
insignificant tho tomb it will not fail to 
commemorate tlio talented royal victim and 
will continue to harp tho pathos of tho 
following verso of .Valhfi f on the ca« 
of the visitors : — 

uc, the 2>oor. tlo He 
Ab mghtingaU for tose docs erg 
Ao lamn illumines our gloomy ninht 
\o moth attracts the Ihrleriug light. § 

Venly in tlicso liiiO'^ 'lies the consolation 
of a wrecked life ! 


lliiwn Mmar, tlic throne lullar, nav the very 
bimmng^ of Patohjiur Sikri (near Agra) rightly 
S' V. . 1 . freak of an inospoiisiblc autocrat.” 
SnuUj. djUwr. p 144 , 

t. Said to t>c tlio uom-dopUimo of Zcb-im-ni'a. 
\\cr and a groat postcss of 

§, The couplet puipoits to the cfToot that no 
woadcrer liaunts the poor toiub oi- caros to olTer 
a wrrath on or bum a light beside the tomb. And 
tho absence of a wicath or light scroens the tomb 
bom thowail of the nightingale or tho bur/.ing 
OE the moths. 
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^colugos 111 liiilia that take the heaviest 
toll: ihidojpcst, haemorrhagic septicaemia, 
toot and mouth diseases, tuberculosis and 
parasitic infestations. As riiulcnicst is the 
most dreadful of all, let us consider this as 
.m u-xainple. Tiieic is no laclc of scientific 
knowledge about this disease, thanks to the 
Impenal Institute of Yctciinaiy Research at 
Muktesar m Xaini Tal. Tiio experience of 
Egj'pt and South Africa aro then' to lielp 
U'i. Nearer at home, tho 3Iy.ioie State has 
already siiown us how much can be done 
by hastily improvised and trained sLafl’ The 
rapid strides of the A'etennary Dejiartment 
111 tlie Punjab should be an object-lesson 
and mcentivo to individual and coriioi's^fi* 
etloit m otiier paits of India. Methods of 
inoculation should bo populaiized to win 
over the scutimeutai objections to use cow's 
blood. Inoculation'* should be dono on a 
'oluutaiy bash. Initially it must bo allowed 
tree othorwiso tho cost will bo a deterrent 
to extensive use In tho process of time, 
public opinion i> bound to gatbor round 
the scrum 'iimullnnoous method and it will 
be tune then to insist on compulsoiy inunu- 
nizntioii This will need a lot of tact, 
judgment and initiative. India has some 
gloat adv.uitagcs for combatiug iindcii>est. 
Suitable cattle for tlio production of maleriids 
toi inoculations are available in tho hill- 
bulls ol Naiiii Tal and the sera can bo 
produced voiy cheap. Tiie Institute at 
Muktosar has made a profit of over five l.ics 
locently after having met all tho c.xpousos 
of pioduction. Achievements have beeu 
gieat no doubt, but tho possibilities are 
greater. Wo have it on tho authority of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture that in 
no sphere has scientific icscaicli conferred 


greater benefits uii agricultuie than by tin- 
means of controlling live-stock disease and 
it nniy ho added that India has no reason 
to he dissatisfied witli the contribution' 
which its scientific woikci'S have made to 
world knowledge during the last tliiity yogi's. 

The recently brought-uut “Goat ^ irus 
motluid does offer a veiy strong liopc that 
in the course of a few* years, at any rate, 
it may substantially increase our powers of 
control of rinderpest E.vpericnce now is 
vciy insufticient and a definite a'-sortion is 
not justifiable. 

[ suggest that a more expanded and better 
oi'ganizetl live-stock department will moan a 
substantial iucrcose in tho wealth of the 
cultivator ns idso a corrcsjionding increase 
of tho lesources of tho State will be acliicvcd. 
It is a matter of paramount iuiportaucc tiiat 
the cattle wealth bo first protected ftom the 
menace of these virulent scourges before 
any real progress in tho improvement of 
roral India or agricultuie for that matter, 
can be olFcctcd. 

The Rt. llon’blo L. S. Aiuory, the 
Secietary of State tor Colonics ill Loudon, 
said not long ago, “Thoio is no soionce 
which has ,\ greater inportanco for the 
Outer Empire to-day or indeed in n large 
measuiv for the old coimti'y itself, than 
your science of animal health — Yctcrinaiy 
Science and thoio is no ‘wider field for its 
activity tiian is ollerod by tho many divci’se 
problems of tho Biitisli Empire.” Tlmt 
statement, coming .is it does from a res- 
ponsible minister, is full of siguificauco and 
substantiates my contention that liv’o-stock 
work is far moio important and is capable 
of far gi'cater development than any other 
branch of agricultuie. 


Sbiuc IiHiircssions o! Ertucalloiial System in Ike U.S.S.S. ' 


By M. LAKSHMI, 3r.A.,L.T. 


rpHE nows icpoitere have tried tlieir bes 
j to spicud stories about tho povert 
and misery of tho population of Russi 
nnacr tho Soviet regime. Tho Jirtaad filtli ( 
me n.uns, tlic complaints and grievances ( 
ilio dispossessed nobility juo all exaggerate 
Woi.ll tho possibility of belief and So! 
^ly . consideration for human inlolligeoci 
Yet m no pan of the ,vorM ha, odSo 


made so mucli progress, beeu so much thought 
of as a constructive force ; it is no exaggeration 
at all to point out that under tho Soviet; ^ 
system, ciuldrcu and mothers aro better, men 
and woracu .are tieatcd, fniily and their woik 
judged by tho same standards. 

People invariably tell you, that if you , 
go to Russia j'ou see wliat tlio Russians 
want you to see. Tlio writer's oxperionco' 
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inethoth arc issued foi- uuivei'sal use, they 
aic not accepted blindly but are expected 
to bo adapted to suit the bias of the school, 
industrial or agricultural. 

The prime object is^ general cultural 
development of children and their work. 
Tlie programme of studies, therefore, is 
ba--ed on the surrounding life of the locality. 
The study of any subject is essentially 
piaclical and based on actual observation. 
The method followed m the teaching of any 
subject is the “Complex System” in which 
definite attempts arc made to co-ordinate 
the various subjects taught in schools. 
The school subjects aro usually grouped 
round a central idea which forms the connect- 
ing huh between life, locality and subject 
taught Thus the school is brought into 
direct contact with outside . influences, 
witli Gvorj-thing that is of interest in ‘life. 
Individual work, compotitious by means of 
rewards and puuUhmcnta and luar^ aro 
discountenanced ; wherever I li.ad reasons 
to a.«k whether children were punished, the 
invariable anssvor from tho teachers was 
“For what V” If anytliing auti-social happens, 
tlie childccii are the licst judges, and they 
- meto out justice according to their light 
llroup work is always encouraged and 
insisted upon, because to have collectiao 
life in peifcct hai-mony witti nature, children 
must 1)0 taught by giving tliem opportunities 
to share tho fnnls of labour by sharing the 
toils as wclL The ultiraato result is expected 
to \)o tiio natural obliteration of artificial 
ola.>iS'distinctions and dovclopnieiit of social and 
political camaraderie. Every child is taught 
from it, infancy, in the factory circle that 
collects e life nie.ins collective rtsponsibility 
as well. Consequently the child's rcspousi- 
Inlily tonards the Stite and Society hcgiii-^ 
.IS soon as it realizes itself. 

Cliihlron under liitccu belong to Pioneer 
Orgaiiiz.ition^!, ulio besides working for tho 
club and school carry out an intcUigent 
programiiu* of public work for the liquidation 
of illiteracy ami mortality. At tho time of 
the October rc% olution, the purceMtigo of 
liU'iMcy w.ts only sixteen. To-day tlio percentage 
h.is .iir.omiteil to fifty-four and this astounding 
proj^re'- IS due to the co-operation of the 


childix'u .md students of tliu i^ovict Ropublio. 
In all tho schools wliether primary, .secon- 
dary’ or party, tho social aim of knowledge is 
emphasized ; knowledge i.s not .and should not 
be used for selfish aggvaiidizcracnt but for 
collective use. Twice a year during t'u‘ 
holidays 120,000 tree railway tickets ai'c 
issued to students and teacliors with wliicii 
they. can tr.avcl anywhero in Russia. During 
the summer months, these Pioneer workers 
go to tho villagci, witli two objects in view ; 
to spread tho idea of education, and to 
Hie villagers conditions of a healthy lip- 
'ITsually reading-rooms aro opened wliero tlie 
children read to the villagers, teach them to 
Lake .an interest in the .affairs of Russia and 
tho world. Tlvo opoumg wp of childreu s 
homes and pisy-grouuds is ^another signi- 
ficant feature of liolid.ay programme. 

Russia fully believes that a nation does* 
not live on its past but on its children, abd 
tho motto in many of tho cliildren’s honn> 
I visited bears tins n)ess.ago ’‘\Vonroa imllion 
youug, strong and daring; wo will lead you.” 
This growing band of hopefuls is brought uj) 
ill a philosophy of life wliich c.\'pounds and 
believes only in daring and doing things. 
The new Russia does not bolievo in spiritual 
influenc-.s or supernatural agencies shaping 
Hie destinies of man. Social evils nro studied 
and understood not .a.s consequences of divinu 
mampulalieus or ns the pardonable vagaries 
of a so-called Law-givcr but as nud-adjust- 
mciits 111 economic life. Such mal-adjustment> 
are best remedied by righting .the 
wrongs by honest human eflbrt — wo are -i 
port of nature and tho vast forces in nature 
giic us control and power over our surtnuud- 
in^ ; education must omablo the individual 
to bamess tliis power or force for the uso 
of Jus fellow-beings. Labour, co-operative, 
collectixe l.abom- is that which offers the be&t 
uiu. This philosopliy has worked wondciv 
c'eu among tlio supposed superstitious people 
hko tho pro-nwohitiofiary Russi.aiis; jt lia> 
digiiificHl labour ns tho only thing worth 
living for; a consideration of its aclucxcmeut 
has actually hastened tho mo'cnicnt toward-. 
Hie fullilnieiit of tho ideals of tho »cw 
ucpulllic. S 
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8-9. 3Ir. .Smlia hew as^io. biinijs together two 
seateaces h’oui two dilfereat piges of* hjs versioa 
and gets two of my consecutive sentences and 
argues tlwt lie is stating in them his “own” 
exposition. I need not labour tho point about 9 
as Hr. Sinlia himself gives pait of the Sanskilt 


because ho lias also in different words deitlt "nth 
tho views of tho same writei'S. 

I do not want to m eary you or your I'cadoiv. 
In these two letters I Iiavo shown tliat 3Ii'- 
tnos to tuako out a case in difTcrent ways tliat i 
lun'O borrowed his “idca^” and his “language- 


as -'Ll. ouiLui. (uiasi^LL i.uu oaiiotuii. uuiluuuu. ILU> i-ouas d.Liu. 

text used. . As for .8, tlie sentence reads : ^ "If - 1. In tlio two letters, tliero is not a singlo,, luc.a 


substantidity constitutes tlie object of eonscaons- 
ness, tiicn the self can never bo tlie subject or 
ktvQwer ; for the self is aa much a substance as 
a jar ■ ” Tlie passage from Nyoyamanjart here 
(quoted is thi3;_ "Dinvyadisvarupo _grahye na 
jnatari gvahakata sadluta syat, atmavartmopi 
dravyodirupasya ghataditulyat\^t” (p. -UO). Thus 
it is clear that the views ot tho texts arc claimed 
by ^Ir. Sinha to be his “oum” 

Passages 10-.j3,are unpublished and I do not 
pi'opo'je to deal with thorn in. any detail._ 

oi-.i?. Tlioso deal aiitli the Naiyayika’j> cii- 
ticisni of tho Advaita view based on Av/Syowwiyffri, 
p. 432 and ilr. Sinha docs not claim ’them as his 
‘‘own inlciTiiGtation” or “own exposition.” Tlicxo 
arc significant differences in tlie.two versions. 

58-G7. The text dealt witli is SSsUndiptkJi and my 
vcitsion diiTcrs matcnally. 

62. llcio 3lr. Sinlua claims that it is hw onn 
exposition" o! tho distinction between Vacosp-ati 
and Viinamiblulxsa i-ecarding the self’s Imowlcdgo 
of an object. Tlie distinction is a very familiar one 
Ueo Dasguptn : Philosophy, p 2C0.) My 

rendering of Vijuinabhiksu’s theory of mutual 
rctiection (parasparapratibimba) loads : “The incufal 
modilicalion 'wliich takes m tho rdloction ot the 
self and assumes its form is rcfloctod Kack on tho 
. Bcli and it vs through this rchcction tlial the soil 
knows the ohjoct." It is based on Voyaiarthka lA 
“Hiiddhcr visayikdravfttlnilm puiaijo yini piatibimboni 
tany ova puni^sya vrttayali. Tatlu ua citi buddhch 
pratibimlum ovain buddliav apt dt pmfibimbam 
svlkan-ain anyallui caitanyasya biun^upamtteh 
Mr. Sinlua gives tho passage dealing uith this topic. 


oimts certaTu wonls from it and rctmus others 
uliich happen to bo “limilar to mine and then 
complains tluat I liavo bon-owed from him. My 
version is not identical u ith his but tho use of the 
wonls ‘moditk-ation’ lor 'Ttti and ‘rcllectiou* for 
•I)TTA 1 ^a'[n^w TnakwViim \K;'n'cvD that hix “cran vx- 
Ixiiition’Ms adoptc<l by me without actnowlcilg- 
ment i>o .ai-giimcnt is posable. 

G:470 Tlicso deal witli tho Ny^avaiscsika 
theory of dreams _ln sovcii_ coil'socutive sentences. 
I lefcr to tho chief v.irietio'^ of opinion on tho 
biuiject iiu hiding tlioso of Kana'lo. Pni^taiuda. 
Srldliam and UJayana. Mr. Siulia brings from 
tivo luncrent jvigcs .a nmid)er of sonlenecs wlicrc 
he H stating tho views of the idcnthal wnters. 
My Kontenif^ ,aro dilTenjnt from hw hut they lianjicn 
to do.al with tho views of tho ckavsiral wntora. 
Iti4 ipunuamt seems to ixs tlmt I should not have 
frtateii tlieni without my acknouleilgmcnts to him 


which can bo legatiied as 3Ir. Sinlia’s “owff- 
uses textual lendorings and declares _ often that 
they are his “own interpretations” wliich ito 
familiar wntU tlieso studios will grant. , . 

2. Ho uses ti-anslations niado by others, elaiins 

them as hU own and tlien complains that t 
taken my versions from his aocounL . 

3, llo brings together textual matter ti'®*“ 
different contexts in his tlicsis and collects trom 
different places in ray book the con-csiiondi®’ 
liassages and from tho p.u-tial resemblance movimum 
on account of the identity of tho texts consiuoiea 
suggests tliat tlio resemblance is duo tO 
acknowledged lion-owing.” 

1. Even with vegavd to the textual mattiir. lus 
.vltempt seems to bo a litoral tianslation while mine 
is an exposition of tlio thoiiplit and througlie’d 
jxvaages thoro.aro striking differences and signilicant 
indications to show that I lind an oyo on the texts 
all through. 

Tho chai-go leduccs itself to tliis that I havo 
used somo of the classical toxts on which lie lias 
based his account. I can only say tliat it will bo 
difficult to deal with llio Sifakliya-Yogii system 
wiUiout using Vacaspafi and Viinanabhilcfi, tho 
Mlmaihsi theory wiiliout using Paitliasawdhi, and 
SMikanatlua and Iho V.ailcjika doctilno without 
using Prasastapada and Sildhara. Any ono who 
knovvs anything of Indian Pliilosoiihy will «naoi> 
stand how tho.so books are tho indispensable . ® 

SKS and no ono can wnto on those topics "'itUout 
Using them. 

It IS impossible to wiito on Advaita Vedanta 
without using Samkam’s comnicatai-j' 

J fdilnla .bntra and if wo placo side by siuo 
uamllel passages from Tliiliaut and Doussen '\hcro 
Samkaia is (juoted, wo shall havo onoiigh copy for 
eas ViwrmA lustAy a ytat. iSna 

rcsorabunoo m matter and form wo cannot dmw 
anj- conclusion of plagiarism. „ , 

• : . ^'uha has mssed judgments on mv alleged 
Mustakes o! f.iLl and of interpretation. This is not 
the place or tho occasion to deal with them- 
ioui>.e 1 do not ckaiin th,at iiiy account is pcifoct 
or free from errors ! 

With ajwlogics (or tioulihng yon, 

I am. 

Very tnily j-oui'S. 

' 3 . 


Calcutta. U-2-29. 
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is iiolluns ill Uio phuns to conuxito \'-hh tho Inni ol Iracltlioiul tli.m /.j^t-uicir 

fctitirg dnnk ard the liei-cocsiitcmciit of wmblmK.- .iiyrai^c*, irion .iwoidinn o wnio iu-L>ont f. a uiur 

•'hi our gix'at cities tiicrc is an comolclo Mhu'vmttut <»r tlicir o.UUv, raUier lU^i 

diicrrc fi-om nature. Tliink. for iiist.mco, of the to their ancteii^'. It is 
Eni-f End of Ixindon. -some iho miles Ions by .thn^o m teuinor, \v icreas ho u 

miles I, mad, densely ixmulaled, with its interminable devoutly m family, iu fho, aty, jicojile ^nsuin^ 

btictch of mean btreots, with few latga oi>cn it were. i»\ one .another s jircsaieo. and hen^ 
sjiacop. and vith Iho eomitn- far away. tliar exiKaiditiifo confonns to the t;ation oi 

‘Railimrs for hedgerows, iamps for trees. Consincuoiis W.asto more th.m does that ot me 

For hills Iho tcnonicnts gum.’ country-folk. In towns the “‘“l^t'bcaliou of merely 

..r, t • .1 • I • 1 .1 .. . 1 . ..c .... v«n\ enliored w.ints mtensihe.s comP'-tiUon. wucm 

Such IS thq sccnciy m which thousands of our , . tho si/.c. of tho famdy.” 

lc>8 and Rirlsgiow un and which very nmny of „ ."kIO) 

them will SCO jiracticalty every d.'iy of their lives a . i ? 

until ihov die • Hut tho author just quoted above, lias 

Ixmdon especially, with its eiionnpns dis- referred to tho cities ns I'onig sinks of gifted 
tames, the mh.alit.mls are vciitalily m prison. It nc fnllnwc — 

is a fad reflection that so many thous.ands m our ^tocK-s i i 

groat citv mxi dopriaed of that education of the “Mow there are vanous thmga which may 

spint wlitch comos from tho contemplation of cliaiico for Uio worso llio here'ditaiv fibre of u 

future Tlioy do not soo tho procoasion of tho iicopic. Ono is tlio cityw-am flow*, llio ehltcrmf 
Bea.sons, soed linio and harvc"!, tiio levclation of citic'S lure iltc bnghtc&t youth front tho fields .and 
the onlcrly unfailingniGthods of God.” (T/ic <>/■ tempt them, to stniiii for tho prues of success- 

Poierty by U. A. Mass. pp. 10-21'. Hut m Uio city they imany later, dm booner, and 

n>i ~ ii,..- .. 1C.IVO fewer childicu tlian tho dull eoubitis that 

"ho sainu author says aa.uu that sUyed on Uip f.trm. invariably, until about a 

“Mod Itflvo binned monstrously in building ibceo ccntuiy ago. cities worn ooD‘«uniei'8 ,of moil, their 
iiuco nties from which God seems to ho shut out. daaths always axcooding their bmhs. so th.it 


.. Siupidity and solfUliucss hwe made our cities : 
wisdom and unsclftsimas's must transform thene 
Ubid., pp. 27-28). 

- It is these facts to which should bo 
attributed in England tho inovcinent for 


n-ihing kept them iip but tho endless inOow 
from Iho country. Tlio fact that tlio uilwn popu- 
latiou c.»n reproduce itisclf to-day should not loud 
us to forget how for tonturios cities were blast 
furnaces whore tho talented rose and bocanie in- 
candosocut, fo_ be suia but were, iiovertJioless, 


“Buck to the Land”, It will do good to the incioemUxi without h.i\ing duly reproduced them- 
natives of England to take move to agricul* selves" (Loc. cif, pp. Slo-olh.) 

- - favour hcaii-culturc- 

But the present civilization based on industrj' 
cannot do without cities. They are neccssarj' 
evils. However, cheap lueaiis of transit may 
bo expected to afford facilities to many to 
U\o in tho country and come to t .0 city 
for puiposes of business only. 

The country must play a gieater part in- 

.... ..w........ , ..j of huniaiiity tlian the town. This 

OutBido the town the woikcrs wero serfs imd was well luidei-stood by tho sages of ancient 


ture than thoy have liitlierto dona 

On tbo other hand, tho impoitauco of 
tho town for tho educatiou of political 
riglits and civic duties of a people must bo 
homo in mind. Piof. Boss writes : — 

"Tho (owns wliieli arose in the Middle Ages 
to meet Die economic needs of aa cx}XindiDg popu- 
lation gave lisoto fresh social and iiohUc^ develop- 
menfa. Tho feudal manor stood for constraint: 
die town for freedom (“ ity air makes fitjc'). 


labour was despised . inside labour was respect^ 
.and the winkcrlmd pndo in bis work. Outside, 
pgbtmg and woiking were distinct occupaticais : 

v5 v'rouelit or fought aa occastou rcquU-isd. 
UiiKidc was caste : inside, men wcio in free and 
fluid rejatinns. Moieovcr, town life develops a 
social imnd more iinpicfsible and plastio lluin 
tliat of tlio open country. Outwoin (nulitions and 
narrow locax sentiments meet and conod one 
.another. The shutters of tlio mtelloct aic Uken 
ilown. Iho inmu becomes supple and alert. Freed 
• j" • I and cl.oss faojty tlio 

inrhvidual appears. Tho town is ther^mo a hot bed, 
'^*'‘:re Bccd-ideas quickly gei-n' ■ ’• * 

tselt at the head of the social pre 
tho juco for the. oountry-dw oilers. 


India and lieuco they enjoined on all to 
pass tho last stage of life in the forest, in 
coimnunioii with God and Natvue. 

Prof. Giddmgs writes • 

Tlie c»iiutiy produces population, energy and 
magmal ideas,— the raw materials of social luo.— as^ 
it produces food .and the i-.iw m.alcrials of manu- 
., Oenms is rarely bora in tho town- The 
worlds gi-oit f.aiths h.avo genmnatocl m tho dasert, 

'"Situs' '“clSfe iw'5 

;W1 at tho head ot jlia'afeal-XcSn aad''’S Sf'' 


^ uaiuro .and simple foln.” 

fiVtwnjMCR of .'iocfohgij. pp. 34G-347.) 
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The J’aut and ANt.i.i>-AMV.i!ic\N* Rk!*.\tion6 
The OHbtaiidiiiff f.ict of ncNtoni po itics at 
Ibo prc'^ent d.iy is the faihiie of Euglanil anti 
.Yntcrica to coiue to an aniioaide agrocmfiil 
Jis to their own naval requircinonts ami thy 
reduction in tiio light of an agreement of 
their naval armaments. Tho programme for 
the constraction of 71 5>Sup3 ^Yhich was 
sponsored by tho Naval Ailairs Commiltco of 
tho House of llepresentatives last year has 
now been reduced to a proposal for tho 
construction of IG more ships. If the nax'al 
programme announced by tho Dritisli Govern- 
ment is not incroased, tho Anu’ric.m pro- 
gramme, if earned out, will out-vtrip tin* 
British toUU of 10,000 ton ormscis by ton 
cruisers of this cias^. Tlio accephnice of 
tho proposal by the Sonato will involve 
America in a competitive annamoiit 

race with Great Britain and perhaps 

with n Auglo-Urencir alliance. The iror/ff 
To-morrow of Now York (December, 49;!8) 
understands that as a bargain for tho ralU 
ftcation of tlie Kellogg treaty, important 
church groups and peaco organizations ns also 
Senator Borah have decided not to fight the 
Cruiser Bill so that it has overj’ clmuco of 
being caiTJcd through. “It is argued,” says 
the journal, “that after wo have onco sccared 
this treaty, thon lovers of peace can compel 
limitation of armament nioro and more eveiy 
year, but they must tivst got tho treaty 
passed.” This is, obviously, very superficial 
reasoning ; for tho tliroat of this programme 


xvill surely conipleto (ho Anglo-French naxal 
undei>it.inditig which Die press and people of 
England now ileplorn ami would thus make 
naval limitation more dillicnlt in future. It 
would also take «\vay any moral . value that 
may bo sought to be gainctl by a subsequent 
ratiiiciition of tho pact 

Tub I’lACi; or tup. Fact is IIistoqy 
I s the Pact going to bo a driving force in 
tho history of tbo West or h it going to bo 
ono ot tho curiosities of history ? Tho question 
seems to bo premature. Ono strong argumcat 
in favour of tho Pact i.s that it has got solid 
popular support in many European countries 
and also in America. Tho vvliolo nogotiatiou 
about tiic Pact wjis done in public, as in 
evciy stage of tho proceedings tiio corres- 
pondeoco among tho Qovtvnmonts was made 
known to e.ich other .and to tho public at 
once. Tile Pact of Paris differs in this respect 
from many other sucli scraps of paper. It 
may bo regsirded as tho crystallization of one 
strong current of public opinion in favour 
of organizing peaco in Europe. Acconlinc to 
Dr. Gilbert .Murray of America it marks ”tho 
longest step forward iuco tho noblo movo- 
mo t to lift civilization abovo tho barbarism 
and cruelty of internation.al war began.” 
Many will bcsitato to accept this view as the 
whole truth, but at tho samo timo wo should 
not decry or ridicule the Pact, as is frequent- . 
ly done in our country. Tho i^act shows diat 
‘the will to peaco, tho liabit of thinking in 
of. peaco” is increasing in Europe. 
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palitles woulil perli.Ji)”. Oe ahk* to ^nvi* uioiv 
.ittoiitiuii to llio hcallh ami wolfjiro of oliililn'n 
Jiml thoir Miotlif'iv 



^nmati '^iiinti Ahti.i 

ydiools in Rencal for son'm r Rispectjcss of 
tl'is post ns 4 result of the throw up 

>»o\emoHt launclipd i,,. ^ ,r 

■'Ocial evorU undertaken ' '‘ewoue 

m the United l>,o,i„ “ ^ and 

aavancing education 'md^' ' “'‘"‘‘'K' m 
datusion of knowledgo anions «u> 

lind are uell-known’' If ?. ® .I;"*''' s wornaii- 
learn, Hai ^ .lemfi''* V’’ "n 

-Sr c-s„,£ 


i[i;s. CiUMn Uai thu edduft dallfthler of 
-Hr. ^aralndns, cx-MX-A., and ti.o diiuslitcr-ill- 
laiv nf A[r. Cliiiiidra Kumar Jain, .1 liistinuuislicil 
Jaimindar of Airali. .'ilio lo^t lier huslraiid 
ahoitly after lior n.,iniai;e. A slroiig inclina- 



aVi-^. Clianda Bai 

m hei" vorv’";.““i‘ '-'“"la'lep "ae fiotioed 

pMrrfn// T ilospito tlic strict 

faado m Ihlmr ,ho jms 

ErSTalt; ‘l!” 

» -tnma M,latla,shn, a monthly 





nagiizmo foi tlie last se\Li) juii' ^itli cun— 
Dorn and lirouglit up in aHliici»c< tliimsh 


Mi'> '^vuisvi iti Bvi Ov^iiK&E IS a MaW 
inshba Ltd)' of ’iJuiti) 5hf> )> a sLjDu] artist 
in ctnbioiJoiy and speciinciis of lier work on 


unostontotiuus life. Die nobifr-t moonmont 
elected by lior .at Dlmrampur. mar \irah 
at .1 guiit co't. IS tlu •'ri Jaini-lMli- 
Yi'liiani.i wbcie Jama womin \o«ns ml 
old. .ire taught Clundii U,ii lui'cH 'hiu- in 
the ivoik of tuichuig .and dclt'ei' f»“in tmn 
to Urn, (i-(.li(l and cn-ti(ief(«t heltn ' t' tin 


^nifdo and LliaiJJii weio eviiibited in tlic Ctmgic 




llic ixiieiniucnt ot Afndia^ ha» appointed 
^ \ Hw'.wwvai \msim as a nambei ot 
|U< Pistiiet KduciUonal L'uiineil U'l-t 


Ub- < bvNti' ' DiO is tlio fiist lady to be 
iiiiininuti d H lucndH'i of the Dietnct Doaid 
A lAijt ■)’ it ml 


Ibe thud Ali-Iiidia tV’oiiieii's (enifeieme 
« It KJucational Itcfoim rvns held at Pataa 
lurntlr and JIim Liur Xiusni Ssiimi ot 
Maudi btite presided our its dolibcr.itioiis 
■\tc rcprodaco here extracts from her piesi- 
dontiul iHldie«s 
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; ' Mu. C. 5.U)3nf\ ll'io 

iV«-otiatcil ''itli tlw yic-jt 
.WU .vnd Clundv.wuoU. who rcisuo<l at tin-* 
(dl'iUi and under wIiOnO iK’nig'ti ^wav liiuw mw 
''Onxj vt Oio most itluuous day .“®T» 

IddiaS dauwlvtcw ^\cnJ tiot oal.iu'd, nibbd. 
fQniin’d” in tiio&e hiwcious dajs i>i Uio i«ast, Inil 



Htmi lyaiit Kuman SaheUv 



ALL-ISDt I WU'ILN S COVFl-RUaCE •—A gioon clMbQC«ili.'4t e.u<l laaniVen ol Ibo StaoSinj Coinasittoo tUe 

AU.Inaia'NVniupt! 8 OcolDtOKco • ' ^ 

JBt low Mitmj • Mr* N^lira, Ms* V. X Sco, Jlis t'unlaStnr'f QiosHumiil, Mn Ms<l»ul ll»<juo, 11. U ‘Dowp^tr 
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Tlio menilier# of the llereption and Execntixc <.otnniJttccs of tlic AU-Indi* Women h Confoi'once 
li|nd uitli n 


onaard h^d m land uitli moo sliould Iks mdcied vi a> to male him jninarilj 
itt the spirit of fiup comradoMnp and ’•ore kno«n a uood latUu arid j inxid liu?bnn4 

fivfs iti maft> apfinc' Aa has (eon recovni/ed im all iiands fiia tjuo'tion 
immured in Die of the cdiKational iimcnsi of the vioincn of India n 


t buidened u.tth the 


thddlujod there uoie no limit- act to 
mtellcctinl amyutionr and ilio earned a n, 
ol Riicial freedgm iiiIikU is in reireshin,r n 
to ttie late of then destendanU to-dai 


I the of the .„s-. 

■ares tawnd iip mtioutelt witli the llllI^^o^emea^ oi oui 
la-ed social ecmditions The best of our edueatiorKil 
lAotrraninic- must tome to nauelit and all our 
rasolutwiis at lOMfeicrwes iniisf be hiUle, 1/ iioriien 
■ of the puidnh and liavo the 
rtitand-' 


U IS a feoboe of intense depi-cssiun that coinu> 
user anv one •sho Ina occasion to eumine the 
proswil extent el the iliiCeiaej of »om"- — ’—••• 
the 'ftiPHijr oS oi uhicii is nco of ; 
aims of Our orcamjation ^othlng 
mitter of sadder — 

tluit. accorditu t. 

only aliout twenty -one out of every tJiousand 
m India ai'e literate wlule m the fidv<iiK^ 
zed countries of to-daj not only la Westan 
out also in dapan pi-actically every mioi 


(lie lirthrigiit’ of 

A'ometi benefit by the highest 


benefits of Ood s I'lsht and aif li little Buls continue 
to l< huailed into mairiane even befoia ihcj tiave 
icachcd theu teens and. laid the foundations of the 
fn~~7n"Tn,i7r most rudimi ntary education if woinoa nretole 

the haiHUcaj.pcd as at present by disal ihties of vanous 

r/i^jw^t pievTOting them from rontluns the full 

tli^tlicfact knowledge and cxpenence of which 

latMt ojheial statistics “f 

owiorttouties foi botli sexes wa., cnuncintoa in no 
iincertim ^nge and its recognition enfoiced 
in w diTcitiUfis in this country This groat pnn- 
ciple was acknowledged in no indcfinito tonus bv 
our CTcat ancestorB ' 

atto rcrognitiQfi of tins fiicdamenfal cm.ilifv 
therernoTal of our numerous social ili-jbijjtie,» 
»twe all unreioitting attention on our part 
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vdera rasned over Dorlioiis of Smiiah-a, Java, the 
.'lalay Peiiin'^iila. and numerous islands m tlie 
Archipoljvo. , It was recosnucd by iho Cluweso 
Etsing as a gi-eat centre of Sanskrit 

11 ,"' A.D, Iho mighty 
Inndu-Budc^nst Iinjdom of Jlajapaliit (its Sansknt 
Hilva-tilaa) held sway over tho whole 
considerable portions of the 
efficient navy kept 
Older in the innumerable islands lying b^ween 

to^tKoiiif Philipmo Islands 

Smskrit inscriptions found in Cliamoa fAnnaml 
gajnbnja (Cambodia). Borneo, JavTsJSS 
fnf *‘rvn etc., provide tlio material 

tor reconstructing (he liistoiy of Gifater India 
ii-encli scholars m Indo-Cliina and Dutch ai-chaeo- 
logists m Ja\\t have done wonderful work in dis- 
^venng and editing tlicse inscriptions. Wo m 
India know \ ery little alwut this spi-ejui of Indian 
cultural and political inlluence abroad — because 
in '■'I- little on this sSi 

Caubodu 

of the Gth century A.D. Kambuia 
(Cambodia overthrow i!u*nan, tho suzerain state 
“t t>?'Anio ,a nowcrful kiiiedom under n 
sucMt.inii of wnrliko niinces. About hvo liS,wt 
oett'ornanito long 3 * In 

fanltless Sanskrit, rrovido ns witii amnio inatni.i 
lot llio reconstruction of tlio ci lutnf*°(aid'* ,l>^ 
substantial nvtont also tlio pbliB) I iston/^ot 

U,hcSr?ft'“^ '"“t 'l'» «tSf“U,l^ 

nindii 'kin'Jdotn* *Chimpt 'whiilf'“h^m “““tt'on 

Ifi ' inscriptions (^hich Jan tie About 

Ctiine^o and Annimite chronPclS) V^' 

connected account o( this iiifoiv^tin^ ^ 
solely to tho Flench mchaooffl^ 
tho discovery of tho Hindu p?nS of p?- 
As reminis Java, aSnniatnTlS 
Of inscriplions m tkinsknl and in 

literary lanminco nf .Itn ni . (the old 


the most wonclerful stnieluro in tlio woiM, tlio 
PKo of which Greece or Romo Jiad never built 
^eryUupg hero (at Angkor Vat) is on a grand 
'vlucii surrounds tlio temple is 
atout <00 ft. m widlli. The stono wall enclosing 
thosluiQo is */si-d of a mile cast to west and luiU 
^ south. Tho temple .itself rises in 
terraces (Uioro aro throe terraces) and is surmountiS 
. 'Fho inner walls ara 
depicting scenes from the 
Jumajana, Jlnhabiiarata, ILirivamslia, etc. 
Borododur 


fist® t't<= “f Buddha ciccoiatc 

Borobodur— which ia a whole luil 
gtrvea into.a Buddliist stupa. In the templo of 
Jim fivo Slntos of 
Iton?^S aitistically on tho 

swne \\alls. Ja\ a cannot boast of such maimificcnt 
Gambodia ; but Javanese sculptiiro is 
Cambodia. Ttiero 

fn^bitv- *K> "'^ich can surpass 

5 Jav?*^ ^ Biiddiust sculpfui-cs found 


justly points ou^ 
i ® share in the matter of 

constniettng the history of Greater India. 


literary langungo of J.tS) is no? 

aro two mipcirt.int l\avi clironiHnc Ihcrc 

Uio, laihanJ 1411, cent , ri?£!L''‘*“'l"l«ll with 


U.O, laihnnJ '1411, cFnSS;;„''‘i3'l«>lwdth 
ponml of Javanc.so history. TIio elouous 

Arab merchants of tho o.i. .,„.t .p’l'^^Uvc.s of th© 


German Thought of To-day 
/-r instructive address, published in 

UticnJ/a Ifcvieio for February, Prof. Jlclinuth 
yinsrnapp sots forth tho difforeat modes 
of Modern German thought m.aterialistic, 
iue.ilistie, religious or even mystical like tliat 
of Steiner and tho occultists, aud concludes 
thus from tho two thiugs ho finds in the 
proT.iiliog movemonts of thought : 

, .Firstly : how strongly tho intci'cst for 
piuiosopiucal and roligious questions is felt in 
'jor'iiany and with wliat camosincss they are 
ptuuied ; and secondly : how great tho divergence 
IS among the many endeavours that ar-o to solve 
the problems of lifo. 


Arab mf-rchants of tlio OUi and lOth S* ? ^ 
throw an interctmg sido-fit ©u also 

conditions m flic»o M.imU T o rh,. ^u‘emporary 
piMs have done most v.i ual, b a«baco)d. 

^Uroting tho material IS I, only in 
Hindu period of Ja\a but .alio ^ 

.ptatM .hnnenna rS''is,a'» 


divergcnco a sign of overflowing pit)* 
of thought or is this a sign of decay? 


Sw, isitiis a sign of aocayr 

ill <i!iT« standpoint of a finnly fixed doginatiasm 
Ta ♦!,« °ue loachiug, wliich is regarded 

‘0 bo displaced as 
do not behove, however, tliat the 

*■« if b.is Iron jualizcd 
o 's •■u'ued at, in an 

of niankimV^rnf^' to-day in .Husoia, is tho salaaliou 

a tollqwcr Si Ilia, kn I IlHfi , ",■!'? 

simo idea m .1 e.xpi-o&»o(i the 


^'amoidcain a wmoii hat 

no Kiys 1 kou adiiiiro ih#, 1 ,.^ ^1 , Pifuago, when 
tho mcxluu-stiblo variety, .and 


tho uicxluu-stiblo .aliiindan<'^°”'i'^‘^“i variety, .and 
not denand Uiat Iho roio h^., °/i '^''bire, you do 
violeu but tho richc-jt of aP ^odour of the 

exut in ono way." thoiiKht, onB' to 
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Uiitory tells us that at all Uuics endeavoure 
Rata beca mado to solto f)ie gi-cat cctemas of life 
la many Tarious ways. If Socrates or Plato camo 
hack to the world now. they would find overi thing 
altered, but lu plulosiipliy lliey atould find tlia 
iituo eontnsts as in then ow n time. This is not 
ktrange. Vor thoushta oa life rely on the 
tli\T-ao(er realli. and tlia cJnracfcra of men hato 
net altered all tlifee thousands of jcais In all 
timea m which personality is allowed to unWd 
'bed freely, a diaertwnce of sas'ems will spring 
up And that is good so For this mnltifanousness 
will prevent the levelling of thought, the pci^ 
raaneat strifo of tho different eiplanattons of the 
world cains new movement of itself, (hit of the 
'mdmtanding of the necessary valley of thought 
toiciimce rises like a ripe fruit tolerance which 
*um in Its own Iwlief leaves other opiniona tho 
Mme iipht and admues the mcihanstihihty of 
{'Minrlit (hat seeks always fo wive tho nddfes of 
■do in new waj^ EspeoiaUv m this couniiy which 
a linme of philosophy a'rcnd} at a time when 
Rui'uwhadnol jetdswnw in yoithcra Europe 
sjid which IS proud of always liavins been a home 

M tolmnce to philnsnplncal and ryligious views of 

every rtescriDtion, this niaay.sidO'incss of thought culosis 
will appMl 10 (he very heart, as It IS the result hf ' - 
me li« development of lOdmduaLtj 


ncc. which are the very negation of 
Theio are also serious defects la tJio 
Bolshenh idea of a socialist or Communist state 
To woik to plant the»8 tiungs upon us by violence 
bGLaose they, tho Coniinimist are convinced they 
will be rand for 0$ w just about as s nsible and 
as togicM as it would bn foi M issalmans to plan 
and woik to biing India under a Pao-IiJaniic 
dictatorslup on ^ ground thvt tho llu^salmans 


National Health 

TUo AthUUe India (Jannaiy) which we 
welcome as a new periodical that will 
successfully answer as it promises to a great 
aod useful purpose, wiitcs editonally • 

The Wilding up of n high stajidard of national 
licnlili IS impoitant to evciy countrv Such a 
sioodaidizatioa is of rirme necessity m India 
where infant mortdity and the spread r' 


g (he loiith of Will I 


0 eating 


f nafioiml h 
isfiul.ation ol 
montable 


Ths Crisis in ths Trade Union Movement 

, ‘Rod’ mcDsco ttf tile Indian Trade Unioo 
movement as revealed at tho Jhtna session 
of tho Trade Union Congress forms the 
suh/ert of editorial comments in The Indian 
UUir Rc^eie (January) Two methods, 
dcanitennd decisive, suggest themselTcs to 
the editor . 

^ Otndhiju who might bo induced to eiptam 
IV, I bfonouslv aerc^ upon by respon'nble 
VitoTimom,., tho oth-r is hrst to call a Con- 
»U tU("'0 in Ihe movement who stand for 
^ <‘'1® Trade Umooi'm. decide there npon 

a pIvD of dnistic action and fhen appeal (o the 
n’ong, Vho«o lines Wo vise the term 
^^tic adinscdly lor it is now dear that no half 
ibe cai< AVe omvlvcs. 
sre decidedly m favour of tiie latter method (we 
ft. .u'"®"/ nre “o other reason 

that the TraiJo Union Coiwros nrast te its 
own arliiter It meant,, of coume, a dean brenl,- 
•ay— tlut Or hping alsoibed mto or going 
over to the BoUhics. 

, The editor admits that the occasion of 
purging’ may bo exploited both by the 
wpitahvls and the Govcnimenf, but still Trade 
UnionisU have to move in tho matter. The 
% jrui of the matter between the Left and 
' Right (or Centre?) is put by ttn writer thus : 

There arc many tilings in tho Great Rossum 
tlynoi^t that are admirable and disiiraljo. bot 
Pot Uio Russian way, not at Uio puce of hatred 


i complete ema' 

India will soon become mov. 

At 0 admit (bat outshandma individual athletes 
vct a very lugh ideal of othlctic attuntmenf, but 
imfortunaiHy theydo not form tlio mdox of a nation's 
health We Ua'ieve Hint it is bettor to have a 
large group of honlthy nnd strong people in a 
counliy (ban a few outstanding champion aihletea 
AthIcUc India will work for tho greatest good of 
tJie greatest number lathcr tlioa for ary special 
clasv 01 oomniuDiiy 

Happiness u> the ideal of the entire hurnan race 
not licUeve that phi Bical culture 
that ideal it is at least 
- of a healthy 

optimistic As 

i ol this end the phjsioal 
group of individuals 
_. «ping wu’ 

oui cduMUon a 

of aisthi^c and aUdetic ciilture-a cultme 

Uosaomed fully in tho heyday of ancient Qice- 
cims hfe 


l,"SS‘'id7,J 

_ jirge factor m me i — 
cDtbusia>ni foi hfe and makms i 
a mcoip. to the attamrat ‘ ■' *' 
health of au individual 


The Eastern System of Medicine 
Air Rushbrook ATiRiaras pleads ju The 
Feudatory and Zanimdaiy India (Jauuary) 
on the basis of Ins own eapciienco of 
the success of the Bhupinder Tibbi CoUese. 
Patiala, for eiteosion after ncccssary 
adaptatiou of the eastero system of medicine 
in India as it meets the piesent conditions 
morn effectively. 

The praOiUMcra who aie tnunod m tlie indicen- 
ous systems of mediLina are often a-lonishinsly 
swMsaJulW Bamuigtliewnfiden'oof tho npiJcs 
of the population m a very sliuit lime Mavtp.Se 
who havo expcnonce of modnml adinimstratim 
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sruM tho rcscmtilancc of parts of Ins work to tho 

^ of such a l^bgiislt. Porsiaa. ChmeM}. and Japanfeo stjlcs 

■ ihoVild ha faoujht laitly ALbai’s invcatn'encss js illustrated by lus mtroduc- 
i tlio'Vi'intuU and moral fnn^s ol rcvuioj turn ot aaiious coiojircil stones encrusted m niarble 
Imdm-ni in tho 'wealth of India and her ahun- m plico of coloured tiles dVe can sw an Ulusto- 
Uneo of buildms miteual, and in tho existcnr© of tion even of lluidu siiper^ition m tho stiucture 
•cinrato esitos of iiUsU and aullIt.^U who duos U is a aell-Luoan fact Ihnt tho Indian artisan 
^incioady to tlioir ame=tial ]iro(o3-.ions. as well bcLercs to tlu- day tlut Uio^ li<^ cannot, / 

■ nenl. and to%o tho sisnt of i 


o;«;n mm l atid'’Relortivo''Keniiis adopfcil"whato\cr imluudicd lO a ramod lunel in u 
SIS boat m tho Imo Alts of hw tnn.i. A WendiDS tanas 1ioii>o foi MiniUr irasons, 
rt tho liuiUiQjf stiles nml d«'‘'oi-ativp moiUs tint Hlhi>ui-Sil.u 
... — 1 - , . jjj j,y fii^.nd< nnd subjects n..* vi.... 


...Lish hiJ- 

, tlic ■wall .4 

. Mi» . uM.i-w.- loiinins unliiii>.Uol IVo aio told 
as llic llitl the 'iliail.U aaraxl KUvii that hu impoml 


Iho aiUstio rcaiaiua of tho six't Euiptroj 
atf tightly cluractonzcJ as tlio mirror of 
liistory : 

'a.« ffisr'h'! 

tj" W-an aeo uf liiruiioiw loisuro, an almowplicp 
4 »B»iio\iMic«8 and sensaalitt Wo haro sixn 
w iMia dtUils also tho art of the luc i • 
rtMinonl .xaJjtwn* of tho timcn A»»io , 
^l'«etlniiain* and mndos of orntiacniai 


bI^ ttould U*smto wane if the nty wcio eneom- 
IKiS'.iod h) »alU on all sides Tho bansin Ihiij 
(towcil IS ilictviopc an iircsular luntison 





Greater India— Some Undmaiks m its History 
III 11 R Chatteiji takes in tho Mieiiit 
CMUge ^(ngaunf a hiids-etc-iicw of fiieatti 
India 

I '•ii'-KKIT iNStlWm'li 

ijiii cailast sources of infiniution about Ihe 
si.rcvl of Indian lultnro in Indo-t’lnna and the 
Malaj Auliijicliao data suinatn, Hall Boinen 
dll ate the I limose Impend Cimmitles Front 
Iho a-connl'sof Ouiti.-se entoa s to these rcsion.. 
uo t.'.aiCL that m tho 1st ccntuiy AD .a Urohiuaii 
of the name of Kaundinj.t fuunilod a powerful 
kingdom tealleil fn nan by the Chinese) m I ontral 
Indo-Ohma. Ihi' i> eonotioiatod b> a Sanskrit 
in-oujplioK froiu llsaniia {now known Annain) 
ro„i of tho *th cvntiin Al) relatiiw to the toimdatiou 
« tall ircft. t'l llha\apiira-the< vi>iialot tlat kiiuJom (1 ii-nan) 

It acorns tint tho Hrahman kaundmja mamed 
a tiatire (Indo-ChincHct pnmess and foumlal a 
diim'ty whiih Later traditions linked up nitli tin 
lunar ayti.aaty of India 

Uraduallj other states thoroughlj imbued with 
Indian euUuiv weie csLaMislied in Indivi lima 
'■■.aaiiua. Amona them may be mentioned Kambuja (non 
rest and Lno»-n as Cambodia and nhioli was crismallj a 
N'>r u ts sa»»al stah* of fu-ninl Champa (tho prc«on( 
the fnJuin Pompeu Anuain), IJvaraaati (in south bi.ain), Hanasavati 



si rlicct 13 Mnlaaarman, \Vei,t Java— where king Ihirnaaai- 

» liiitdinsswa 1?^ oonitn^c.| canals .and posod .as Vi^luiii 
Ball where lUndiii." — • ” ' 


'■w miamu.:^‘^'°VV'|®‘' Ksorywhere Mtodmsm sull sumtes and Su 

UiU ihi an 1 MupomlmM . if if ^{*^5.5“?“.^ '‘'oes as b-uvarnadvipa (tl 

'«»t fcuitic the d-»ter on. Central Java and luutlL 

Vkw“ !,. ‘•eita of iioncriul •fndiani?e<r 


,'noiMrths of 

aui IBs lose of aan^ the mcS*i^irprr..i“ centuno-s 


d -hliitht in 

13-7 


• In tho bth ceutury A D. the ^nnjS^a 
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in India Ijiow well llic difficulties wducli have to 
Ije ovei'como if wliolc=;alo inoculation is ncccssaiy. 
AUIiougli, (VS I have said, tliQ State Brcdioal Dopart- 
luent of Patiala enjoys to an unusual degree, tho 
coufidcDcc of tho iieoplc, theio are still certam 
localities wlieio the population doe? ^not taho 
leaffily to suoliianovatioTiH as ViyTioiotniiti vn^wAitiins. 
But I liavo found tliat the influeneo . of lUo 
trained hikini is often clToctive in persuading tlio 
population to undergo the oideil cn masse, when 
tho c\.hoitatioa of the Western trained doctor, even 
when supixjrtod by tho inoi-al in{luo''CO of the loc.\l 
o\ecntivo authority, has yielded coinpaiativdy poor 
I exults. So much is this the esase. that m.public 
cnievgencicb sudi as the large melas, wlndi are 
held m Uis Uiglmess’a tenitoiies every yc.ir. it has 
liccQuio a legulav thing for the Director of Medical 
Seivicos to indent upon the assistance winch can 
lio lendeiod to him by his Unani confreres. Accor- 
dingly, one SOPS tlio spectaclo. .wliieh must lie un- 
usual, even if it is not unuiue, of tho westem- 
iralncd State-employed physicians labouring bide 
by side witli the graduates of tho unatn College ; 
aod combining with tho utmost lianncnv for tho 
taslc of relieving sutlciing humanitv. All of which 
iHings mo to tlio point from which I started Uiis 
bliort disguisition The combination of certam of 
tho elements o! Eastern and Western pmcUce seems 
to result, in (ho rucscut state of India’s develop- 
ment. in tho production of a practitioner moio 
widely trusted by thopcoplo in general than anv 
doctor trained purely la the Western system. It 
hocuis to mo. thci-cforo, that tho stops now being 
taken in India to place tho indigcaous system uiion 
a bounder lta*«is to discourage quackery, and lo 
lecognizo official -Unani and Ayur%‘odio diplomas 
oonfpnvd bv pipperly legulatod and oontrollod 
mlitutioas. is something far luoro than a nicie 
doiip to Mndicite Nationalist amonr propic as 
.igainst Wcatornizcd medical practice. Tt bccms to 
alfoid .a prospect of a timo when it will be iiossiblc 
In tiud in tlio ncajouty of tho Indi.ui villages priv.itc 
practitioners who. iiuing undergono an.incxiHJnvivo 
•uvl cwmpaitiUvoly biiuplo fonn of traimng, cembin- 
mg «cit.am of the elements ot E.istein and Wc^tem 
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bigoificant that the Boaid of Education, in England 
bhould iravo appointed a Coiumittoo to consider .tho 
quantity of sc-Iiool text-hooks, and tho conclusions 
I'cadicd by the Committeo must bo of cpnsiderablo 
interest to India also. Tlio complaint is that m 
elemcuUiy schools only thiixl-rato stulV is piovidcu 
for t\vs V’catflin?; of Uuldroru It in urged tluit no 
‘.tandaids of trutli and beauty are bemg. sot up* 
f^ools ara not using all lluit is noblest in h|pt‘i* 
tuio to help pupils to distinguish what is IcauufuJ. 
Irao or helpful from what is tliiirl-mtCj "sloppy and 
bcntuacntal or inauo.” Tlio desenution would 
apply with oven greater tnith to (ext-uooks m rise 
in Indian bohools, tlio majority of which aie Avnttcn. 
by people devoid of any htcrary talent and rely 
more or less on the official positions of their authors 
for their intieduction and uso in scliools. An 
enquiry of the wnio kind in India would reveal 
conditions which would astonish those who havo 
any sense of litcraiy ajjpiociation. 

It is hour for us in Bengal at least to 
wake up to the problem. Our text-books for 
schools aio badly written, badly edited, 
badly printed, and violate every rule of 
enlightened pedagogy. More light should bo 
£ocus.scd on this rather noglcctod matter. 


Indian States and National Solidarity 

Prof. K. T. Shah discus'^cs in Tho aVc/y 
Kia (Fcbniary) tho much debated (juostiou 
which js exercising tho minds of all politicians 
and political thinkers Says tho writer : 


llio stric qm lion, however, of .a batisfaeloiy 
imuci'stwKhng, between tho Indian Biincc? and tho ' 
lewlcm of the nationalist sentiment in India, is tlio 
necessity for tho Priucos always to remember that 

- uhcic tiloy ,aro, Iccaubo they. icpi'C'jent 

pi'.u.liec, are amply oiiuippcd for tho distharsc of ^h'»uicrablc iiiimijci’s of human beings. TJio 
•my duly w]ii(h is likely lo como their w.iv. As « thcy.mcau to attain to a satisfactoiy 

N wcliknown, one of the greatest difficulties in must Kiuk Ihcir own personal aspect of 

”10 qritolioa into tlio only accepUblo aspect of an 

mvucjrsUDaing between two iicoples tlireugh their 
icspcttive represoatatiNcs. There must ho mado a 
uistiDclion betw-cen (lie claims of Uio Princes 


piomoting tho luviltli of the Indian iii.as?cs arises 
imin liin iait lint there is nothing in India corres- 
lunding to tlio j'ngh^li country doctor. And until 
’^^ 7 >duco tho mv.»lu.iblo clement iulo tlio 
u *^1 h'**' .national inathinciy for public 

rin , In'h. 1 , It seems almost impossillo to 

f,f ^,'*■*1 thosuwpWst mevUc.A YciW U> Iho doors 
of tho N.ist uu-s of ihe people. 


ivpresGiuauNcs. TJiere must ho maclo a 
uistiDclion betw-cen (lio claims of Uio Princes 
jHMsjjnally. ^d of their Slates .as states, icproscnl- 
ine thou^da or cveu miUions of hum.an beings. 
Tlio deuuind of Sir it. Yiswcsvarayiv, a Picsidcat 
pf “*9 Ihjoplos Conference, for a speedy 

mtiwiichon of tho prmuplo of i-csponsibililv m tho 
ill no means an isolal^ or 

nuggcstiou. llio unhesitating siipiKut 
■'vonid bo had (o^W 
KOI ul ion that may bo ain%^ al 
Stales would remember 
(lul dmy .are hwng now la the twentieth ccnlurj', 

A regroupins of 11,0 SUlcs, hOEgcols tlio 
liof<»sor, corali.natioa of (ho sraallcr ncicl,- 
bouts imJ nssiimlation of cxi.fing i.tincipnlitrcs 
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"itli cultural afliuibos will malo ad- 
tninistrutioQ and government coay. 

Fur myo^npai't, I wnnot peroiiado tn>vi:lf tliat 
tlicw is any room to-day in India fortho Pnneos to 
ioim ly tUcniscJvca a rtisUnct e.istc, or order, or 
e.Uto ol tho realTi. wOi peparato personal pn\i- 
leg's anil irumnaitioa Much less 13 sncl* a 
uoQccs5ion poasitile for tUo minor rnnecs aiw 
mnallcr feuaitorca. All tint ivo tan contcjlo 
to-iliy V, ith any liopo o! K>mo iionnancnoc. is Iho 
iwzmtion ol tho sescral btatos. or tlieir BtinJanl 
rombianions. as crml laitnora in Jhe natiomii 
lifo and twemruent , and. ivs Ruui. tUcir propor- 
iionito rriire«entafion in all our fclcral oi national 
ltl^*lluUnns In tlie«o Iho smaltcr Irinctrs aoj 
Luditonea luay hnd a nltco and a None not ulteiK 
out of proporiion to Iticir ival imivwtonce ami tor 
tlial ifttson alono, if tor nolliitiB e'-e tUe siwgo'tion 
iiiado atwa noodi to bo oiamined Min«ltanixm>ly 
ai royirda tho States and tlio Bnlish ludian 
lirovuiccs. 

Tlio States, tliinls tlie writer, can oa'ily 
'la as'iiinilatod tn the loJcral polity if they 
are contiiloreJ as 5<<j/r». not l*riucc«! . and 
iho pcoUem of defining tlio respccti'e Rplicres 
ut the Central Government and con-tituent 
I' Ills IS not so didicult 

Ollier Weniions noullv the Oermin Keuh 
In'® pcwlleais of their r-- ■- 


educated and Uneducated Women 
It IS gratifying to loam fiom an “Indiiin 
hdy’*in The luiltan Ladies' J/ajatmelJanuarj) 
that education does not cicato any bairici 
among the educated and uneducated women 
as it docs among men 

Hic men (our fiicnds) do ttrong (o draw a 
dnidinjr line bot«ccn odurnted nnd unedmatod 

a<. if they beli ' — 

. oducsited men 

from the niaiiscs . it i. _ ...... .. - .... 

women do not fixl tluit A wi'li tor oconc 

dependence and a dcsiro lint Iho incMtable siifToi- 
ings of liio must be bomo by mdiMdiial toLtioii 
arc ••ign* ot the «ptnt of tho age and many Uii-'dii- 
laial women bliare Dieso ideas with their 
edutalert sistcis Thei'e is n strong bond of gym- 
jutlij U-iwnw I'diu.iicd and mjcducated women 
III siiitc of the differences of their opinions on 
aiHi if aid political questions Tho supeistitions 
prepnlices amt nai low outlook of tlie uneducated 

oatual that one foal* that, though 

need not lo con- 
’ liorself 






a i>o thaaged, they n.. 

utted woman fecU ii^ 1 


iiut ”ijir\'no\r8'''hciieir^i'll htrei,l“to 

»_pcde;-tal and judeo her follow ci'eiitun.s 


FurcrsUtions of 
•" ' aro m 

if (he 


file itoruia Countil of stat, mciajnf>rpUi>M> 
eld Liinde'Palii, m not fimto a S'cnnd Chinifi?r 
Iho mtaaal I,egi-hturo It« bai-luive |»vht. «n 
iniu N to sago adiKO nnd (KirltniouH w.irningi 
k'lih Uuu iviopni^ ol Iho pi>n»cnfi(i»0' of the 
I'in'Uiuont i.-oiei-niii.nt< in the Itonh H ►peals 
with uniiiviB authoiiiy on iiil ili'X'O iiuli.r' whuh 
‘omM-n the ineinhem of the Ihuh reimll) li inn 
lioll lip 1 aisUiion aoJ esen piutMw> Uwn whuh 
uiu>t lo iiloiwi )■ tore the lb iilo-taa to the Ihuh 
iiuaislciw, iTcii if Uio Littir ihoiii'ctv'i* an> not m 
'] nipiUi^ wuh tlio vivi>o».iU of tlie FeJinl I vumil 
ki a cuiulir Uxl> w.ro <w( il li^hcxl in tndu an I 

if lU moniUra wiiM nM-uitod from iho gintmoiw I hiuc thil i» cast at ».■. tor not coming up to 
ilu.l miui'lcrs ol tlw aCMra stiuw aal expi-cUUoa« toliu-itiuQ'* inta bolter opportiirulirH 
iroM.wiw. to oath . if morcovxr rep'VM.ntatniw of i" Our waj of Wing u-cful nnd mdeix'ndtnt m 

i-l Icu to this bwiy. and ii» aiithoiily cnlianeot Ij- of ili-arpoin(ineu(i it luv. gitin us some new 
ilio inviueo in It of llio Piiaiiivd frtl Minr-ten. idtuls aul it luia rum us tlio courigo to sai 
wiUiout |[\}iiaicw lo Uio Uiura ilwoiaUto chief of our luMilo cntna. They siy— let tlicin say" 


help inteniing ..... 

own when our loiol ones aro ill 
of eivcting (lavs Usmere in i 
'• ono wo hue ihiOM-n down 
* w.'_ rejaij do ut t ure abo ' 

.. 






h'^'ia.s Wxi.''hi.n«d iii 
is cost at o. for not 






Itat Mr. BabWtt’a "Now LaolvOon” is, more 
to tho present generation Uiau Leasing a ola on?- 
Ilis discoveries have becojuo commonplaces, tos 
bouncbrics aio Jandinaiks. Soalso ha';^e Aristotlos. 
to whom, ncyeithelcss. wc pay j’l’ 
not to Lessing. Yet he was. of ali tho cntic.-, 
fvinco Aristotle, tho most tinily Anstotelum , u 
Aristotle dcseiTcs onr homage, as lio suiely ooCw, 
so does Losing— and in one sense even luoro tnao 
Aristotlo himself, for ho lii&t showed tho 
how to SGO Aristotlo -os a master of niethod, not as 
a mine of masims. Sinco it is not an easy, lesson 
to Icaio. wo need not wonder that cnticism nas 
not gi-oatiy profited by his example. To nso 
Aristotle’s method one needs to bo almost an 
Aristotle— and Lessing ncaily was. „ . 

Ho was. in shoit, n very gieat cntic,. Ihobably 
the greatest litcr.iry critic we have had m Emopo— 

.,. 4 wovj ...w v-,. - - - not in \nrtuo of the , “LaolvOon. though that is 

finances in tho good old way by calling in llio jioss-ibly his ma&tcrpiecc, but in viituo of lus 
‘unuiil S.axon inonov and issuing a dob-ased coin.»go qualities which aro to bo discovered evcryvvliei-o 
in its stc.ad. Such, pioiitabto opeiatloas bcinp in his work. 


Lessing 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, the great 
Geiman critic and man of letters was bom 
111 1729, o\actly two hundred years ago. The 
Times Lileianj Supplement celebnates his 
two'hundiedtli birtlid.ay witli one of its 
deservedly famous leading articles. Lessing 
was, for most of his life, a struggling and iU- 
inaid jourueynian of lottors. But ho made, says 
the 2V»)ics Lffcrary Supplement i 

One seiious attomnt to . advance Ins 
inivndano foUvvnes. In 1<00. duimg the Seven 
Years’ Y'ar. ho bccaino Scci’etarv to Ocuci-al 
Taucntzicn. the military governor of Breslam .one 
of whoso dutios w.i3 to restore hia master i'leaencKs 


full of picking, Lessing liad lus ch.inco. and took 
It, though not fco well as the morality .of the day 
demanded. But having money and being unused 
to It, lie felt that it lui-ncd his pockets. P.xrt ho 
"Pent m collecting a nwgnifleent libmry (which 
WAS fecwMblol, pait in playing (are for high stakes 
(wliLli he s.iid was hygienic). Tho hours ho kept 
wcie in ihemscUcs deplorable : and they were 
xe-vatioiis to the good laker with whom ho lodged. 


And as regards his iminodiato task, 

The dilettante piofossore w’lio composed culti* 
xalcd Germany when Les&ing onteicd tho arena 
had to bo biiiiltcn hip and tliigh if a aenumo 
German cwUnre was to havo room to glow. Lessing 
tlio joninahst in.ado fan of thorn, Lessmg tlio 
sc-hoLir lonfutctl them : and tliougli a profcbsorship 
was hi& only hope or seturity, lie lefuscd to join 


riio baker took an odd revenge. Ho made a now tjieir ranko. The sheer strenglli of tlio man who 
mould for hia gingerbread eakes. ami Iwwl it thus piactically singlo-liandcd clc.ared tho patli 
ed with .a caiieaUiio of Lessing drePbod as a for Gcinun hleniluio was piodigious. Ho ricated 


nigiit*wati.]iin.'ui, and liis name m full— Gotthold 
Kphiuiin Lessing— t<low' tho clUgj'. Ijomr after 
lus death the gingoibicad jxibbing was still being 
wden by tiio small boys of Breslau. 

So nuis tho sloiy : .and it is symbolic. Not 
many men of letters h.a\o lent themselves to a 
uingeibn'.ul i-cxciige. or achieved so queer an 
immortality. But in Lessing Uicra w.'is somethijiff, 
ol wiuch pingcibre.ad pictures, clay-pipo figureheads 
nr Toby jugs could, not imappropmlcly. bo made, 
lie was solid. Between him and common reality 
then' w.u a fon .0 of mutual attmction like gia'ify. 
Mo miihuls one, in some r-.scntials, of Dr. Johnson. 
Bo might havo refuted Berkeley liy kicking a 
stono ; and tho sweat that ran down his face 
w hilo ho sat at tho faro tatdo has a sort of kin- 
^Jup wiili tho knottwl veins of -Johnson’s forehead 
w licn lie Mt dow n to ono of his vomuous meals, 
ihey hail their h-et not of clay, but on it ; they 
Were great men of letters, but wo rcmembCT them 

iW gii-.it mi'ci. 

y remember I/;S'ing at alL 

I L'lokoon seems to be out of fashion 
h.a\c iH.Homo dcmwlrtl hko Iho 


a public and imjKjsed iumfeoif upon it ; instead 
of tho jirofosaor of a univci'Sity, ho made himself 
tho teacher of Gennaiiy. “Wlmt would J’ou.? 
ho replied to his friends who remoDstrated w-ith 
him for tunung back to linnsl.atioD. when ijio 
oulhicak of tho Seven Years’ kVav breuglit bun 
onco more to liardship. "My wntings aie tho 

f iroducliuns of a man who is an author larily 
ly inclination, p.ailly by force. I cannot study 
at my own oxpen-e. so I tiy (o do so .at tho 
tsqicnso of the public." In this spirit, and by 
fills method, Lessing piusucd lus task. Ho con- 
ducted Ills search for tmth at the exijcnso, and in 
tho cj’cs of tho public. 


The Tomb of Sun Yat Sen 

A mountain lias been chosen as tho las>t 
restitjg-placo ol Sun Yat Sen, China’s 
regenerator. As The Litaary Digest says : 
.“Here Lies Sun Yat Sen"— Such is Iho linev 


■wee of Ktaim-in- from which It areso. TVo suspect U is said, llut might bo graved on the tomb of 


Ancient Afghnnislnn 

BltAJKNDRA NATH BANEUJI 


Avt'BANft, TUJ.in OnmiN •, 

Cl’LtLUK IN AiOUWI^TAN 

A long tlie cntiio jioiBi-ucsloni fronher 
of Imlia, on tlic way to Kashmir and 
AfglianisUn. aro valleys Nvlnch, amHi 
tiieir fenn’ouinlni'; lulls, foim the liomcs of 
numerous ti’ibes of \.irious origin, and speak- 
ing iliflercnt languages. Riglit m the noith 
in the Hmdu-lvush and the A\o?teru lliinalajMS 
live the D.ir.uk and Kafirs, nhose language 
holong'^ to the Aryan family ; in the west 
.uc found tlio Tajiks wliosu dialect is Reisian. 
wlnle the land to Die noith of the Tapks 



mclude .lU the tcvvitoiies compiised lu the 
Vlghamctm of to-day Afijhnnit-lon originally 
meant merclv ‘the land of the Afghans,’ a 
more limittal aie.i than at prob-c-nt, and 
included within lt^ limits some districts now 
nidoiiondent and some isuiijcct to British rule 
The country was tlien but a conglomeration 
of laHous districts : tlierc was 'no political 
unity 111 the real sense of tlie term, and its 
component paits wore not hound together by 
.my identity of lace or l.mguage. It sv.is 
otilv m the middle of tlie IStli century, 
when the Afghans est.\bh^hod theinselses a^ 
.ni jiidepeiulent n.ition under .a king elio&eii 
fiom then* own peoide, that the country w.is 
welded into pohtic.il unity and came to In*’ 
kiuvwu politicallv h\ its piesout appcUatnni — 
An.nwisTiN 

There w.i-. a time when the smoke of 
'«‘du- s.jciifie«s jo>e to the sky on the h.nilvs 
'*t tin Gom.il. and the T\iUit-i-Sulaim.iu 
iMinro lio(‘d to tlie Vedic hymns cli.inted 
h\ the Uislus The Avvmis ol tlie llig-Veda 
iiilial>ire(l .1 tenitorv w hioh included jioitions 
•d K. Afghanistan (Uoh), the X.^W. 
Fionnei Biovince, .ind the P.mj.ih.* In the 
Ath eewtmv B. t' wlum AlcNander the Oreat 
iniailMl Irnli.i. Amin civilization was 
tlounvUmg in .kfghauist.vn, Seist.m mid 
Baluchistan Utei his death the Nlaurv.i 
Empire of Hagadha it.ielied up to Uer.it 
Maii.t cs'iitimos I.itoi s.iw the cstablijliinciu 
of the Tuiki-SliaUr kingdom .\t Kabul proper, 
whole Unidii (or Buddhist) kings inled, while 
the Hiiidu-.Sh.ihi dyn.istv liad the town ol 
Uiid or Ghmd. on the ujii»er Iiulus alnn«‘ 
Attock, .is their he.id-un.titei>. Tlics.o .Sh.ihi 
kings neie piol'ahlv descended from the 
Kustmii Emperor ICmiishk.a. .Muslim lii'tori.uis 
tell Us that in the 10th cciituiy A.I). m.iiiy of 
the piMndo of Afgiiaiiistaii wcie Zoio.istri.nii 
(fir^wor^lupjieis), Buddhist or heathen in 
their l«'liefst In the iikihis of .J.ilalab.id and 
Pishawar and in the iicinUy of Kahul e.m 
still lie found traces of Buddhist buildings. 
“At 'Bamij.iii nestled lieiiiMlh file 'snow \ 
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Prior to the ]3tli fontiiiy tlio Afjjhans wore 
an ('‘incuio ami •'.ua;:o niountaiii race. The 
'riuki^l' of (^tinziii had to wage 

Of'avion.d \^ais ujra.n't tlioso people, who 
^'(■^|'th(n fo'ind iioinip\ing the Sulaiinaii 
niMUiitfiiiis (102‘?) !,ite! they embraced Islam, 
hiif tim nev^ fiord failed to biing about ally 
in rral llatl^{rn nation in tlioir cliaraetcr and 



speech, their tniial organization and their 
profosbion of brigandage remaining unchanged. 
It Avab probably in tlie nth century that the 
Afglians, after long wanderings fiom their 
oiiginal homo, vcttlod about Kabul 

There is a good deal of control ei'sy over 
the origin of the name Afghan, and tho 
desceut of the Afghan iieoplo. The races 
inhahitiug Afghauisti\n~tho\igh considerable 
intermivture lue, taken place— may bo classed 
under the following heads 1. Afghans, 
-• I’cTbians, .1. Turkish and Mongolian, 1. 

Hindu-kiisli. Tho tlieory 
istablwl,,.,! by Longworth Bainos. that the 
Algl.an race belongs in the main to the 


TnrkO'Iraniau type is now gencndly accoptcth* 
But tho Afghans believe themselves to bo 
the children of Israel iBm-i-Ismd). Burnos 
records that in reply to his enquirie.s regard* 
mg the descent of the Afglians from the 
Jcw.s, Dost Muhammad, then tho .rVmir of 
Kabul, said, — ‘Why, we marry a brother’s 
wife, and give a daughter no inheritance 
are we not therefore, of tho oliildron of 
Israel ?’ t 


rxirNsioN or ine wmi.is I’Owkij ovkij 


Amir Habuk-tegin (a Turk), the second 
sovereign of the Ohaznavi dynasty, was the 
tiist iiuslun king to enlist ' Afghan-' 
as soldiers. His son, the famous conqtiei’or 
.Malmiud, had also an Afglian contingent in 
lus anuy when ho invaded Tukharistm. 
Tills is tlie first mention of tho Afglians-^then 
an obscure mountain race— in written liistorj’- 
They were in no higher condition two cen- 
turies l.atcr when the Gliori power r ss to 
eminence. When Muhammad Gliori defe.ated 
Rai Pithoi.a, the Cliauhan ruler of Ajmir 
.and Dcllii, in tho field of Tarain (1192), there 
weio Afghans figliting on both sides, and 
this fact probably indicates that tho Afghan 
people had not yet been completely converted 
to Warn 

Tlie history of India during tho uo\t 
two centuries makes little or no mention of 
highly placed Afghans, and wo only find one 
or two f>ar(l(irs of this race enjoying fiefs 
in liiiiar or m tiio Deccan. With th^ rise 
to power of the .Slave Kings at Delhi, many 
Afghans began to join tho Indian army. 
JIii\liaj-i Siraj’s Tahaqai-i-2fasiri recoids that 
Sultan Balhan employed 3,000 brnve Affi-Jwn* 
(1200), in putting down the vvild piedato:y 
Mewatis, wlio infested the noiglibourlionti o. 
DoUii, in the direction of modern Alwai. 
At the time of Taimur’s invasion of India 
{1309X tlie Afghans — with the exception of a 
few soldiers of fortune— still lived as a race 
of hill-robbers. Tho shock of Taimur’s 
invasion shattered tho fabric of tho Delhi 
monarclvy. This was an oppoilunity for the 
..Vfghans, and ono of tlioir loadcis— Daulat 
Khaii Lodi, tliogovenior of tlie Doab— quickly 
gained power .md fame tor bis race. lu the 
l.Ttli centuiy many of tlie Lodis are hcen 
holding impoibint posts.. Daiiiat Klian 
himself rose to he ono of tho most important ■ 


^Kuryclomrilin of hlnun p. 140. 

by Dt. Col. Sir Alov, ibmios (Lbid f,J., 
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road between India and Kabul upon, bnbeiy 
was a better and cheaper in'-funnent than 
coercion. The depreciations ot the hillmen — 
'Afridj-s. Shiiiw'aris, Yusufzais ind KliataVs — 
were, thorcfoie, ovcilo'i vcd and thwT 
1 right to lc\y toll on the traffic and 
ft traders between India and Kabul 
Y practically admitted. But even liberal 
A pohtical pensions f«ulcd to buy their 
I obedience. Tims, we hear of the 

u risings of tlie Yusufzais of Peshanar 
I and the Afridis of the Kbaibar. the 

I long-draw u fights that ensued, and 

I the ignominious defeats winch the 



^ UMifzai 

i uinuuiulcj -i h.iil to bear. 


Ill the IStli ceiitiny tlie ^lugliaf 
power grew very feeble ; Delhi could liardly 
maintain its coutl’ol oicr Kabul, and slack- 
ness. in administration became ererj'wlicre 
manifest At this psychological moment 
Nadir Shah, the w-arrior-king of Persia, 
struck the blow. He recovered Kand.iliar 
and took Kabul. With the wdiole of 
Afgllani^tan m his hands, as a convenient 

stirtuig-point he invaded India (1739) and 
the Delhi King Muhammad Shah made peace 
Avith the A'lctor by relinquishing lii« righU 
to all parts of Afghanistan. 

Nadir Shah puisncd a policy of con- 
ciliation towards the Afghan tribes iu 
general, and specially favoured the Abdalis 
and their young cliief Ahmad Shall, Avho 
belonged to the Saddozai section of that 
clan. ‘When Nadir Avas assas^nated by the 
Persians and Khizil-hashcs (1747), Aluuad 
Shah AAos chosen by the Afghan chiefs * 1 '^ 
their leader and seated on the throne of 
Nadir He made Kandahar liis capital 
and took the title of Purr-i-Dnurnn (Poail 
of the Age), and his tribe— tlie Abdalis — linve 
‘^mce then been known as Durranis. 

Tho break-np of the Mughal ciupLio in 
tlie ISlh centuo', combined with the invasions 
of Nadir .and Ahmad Sliali, gaA’e n further 
MmuiUis to Afglian settlement in tho Oanges 
A. alloy, some of fheii adventurers inso to 
great poAvor, such as tlie Ruhela^ chief 
Uafiz Rahmat Khan and tlw' B.mgash Nawahs 
of Famikhabad 

.Vhmad Shall o\tended Ins sway far beyond 
the Indus and subjugated tlio greater pail of 
tho Panjab. He invaded India several times 
and occupied Delhi moietliau once. Tlic 
cmsbuig defeat Avliich lie inflicted on the 
Mainthas on the historic field of Panipat in 
ITUl was .A tuA-ning-pomt in Indian history. 

ThU' it will ho seen that the Afghan'^ 
neAcr '*ucc('eded m ostahlisliing an iiidcpen' 
dent nilc in tlieir own counti)' until the 
muldlo of the ISlli century, and they 
lA'inaiiicd always '.uhjcct to some powerful 
ruler of the ilay • the Tiirk'N the 'I'iimius, the 
Mughal Kmpi'ioiN of India, or tho .<afawi 
Vinps of Persia. It wa- about 1750 that tlieir 
politic.d 'supremacy at home wa.s a'>'«iucd and 
they became a ruling r.ice ilominating a 
large population, and then the name of 
AkoiivM'.tw was e.xteiided to the »]i0lo 
AMUntry. 

l.ni n \Ti nr 

Pushtu or Afghani ia the languagi' uf tho 
Afghans, 'Ha. «.\is.ting litcr.ifui'c m Pushtu 
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tribo has its nominal chief, who happens to 
be the liead of a particulai' family (the Khan- 
Ihd) %esteil witli the hcrcdifarv right of 
pro^iding such a chief. But in practice tho 
chief has but little power, as in cveiy 
business he is bound to consult and follow 
tlie decision of tlic headmen of the diffeient 
sections of tho tiibe. 

Speaking of tlicir social ovgamaation and 
cliaractev the liistorian of Auranszib JU'^tly 
leinarks : 



In ,.»ll ihciv hulory they h.l^o faded l< 
"tal.lU'ii any Ini-jre and coniiwct Stale, or c\ci 
.in.\ emluniitf . oufedei-acy of tnhe^. The pivinis* 
“taiaioir of I'lnmlcr ha.s held together thcs« 
iKini for a fiiuo. hut they liave alwayi 

Iwt ()nL>id( e\u'j>t .w the jnoivoiianes of som« 
grv.n i-onuneror, and m their homes they h.i\< 
.'•V*''’* common iLnscr 
1 ,'iv . 'A of dioir ciitirf country. Thcj 

hnnuxl a n-ilioii, hut always* ilani 

Swlha oUvl .^vanung., The fiathor oi 

‘h.i .IS a dcmi-w«L . , Bii 

'‘hilo u ,H ‘;hK‘ftain onb 

or iitc.'u.urc to do m> 


“ We.ik 4U> tho Afgliaas aio for conductiDC 
distant or long campaigns on a l.u-go or oigamzocl 
scale, they .aie weaker still m diplomacy and 
mterad .•ufministnition. -Vn ambitious iuan_ among 
them gathers together a number of families and 
imikes himself chief for the time being; another 
inaii does tjio s.uiio tiling, and, if more successful 
m rapine, .supplants the former. These ever- 
fomiing oycr-dtssolving gmiins of families ai’C tho 
only cITectivc forecs of an .Ughan clan for oll’cnco 
oi aefenco , the nominal cliiottain meiely governs 
on the suffeiance of liis followei's. This lack of 
A common head makes it impos-sible for an Afghan 
elan to enter into any tioaty obligation for tlio 
wliole body e\eu if ilicy knew the sacrcdncss 
of plighted word,— for they have no machinoiy 
for ensming lespcct for such undertakings fixiin 
all their mciubeis. Tlie family and not llio clan is 
the tine und of Afghan society.-.. 

“The pLains of Peshawar and tho nariow valleys 
embosomed among tho rugged lulls, yielded too 
'Sjajity asustcnanco for tlicir tast-giowing imiubcis: 
am} the peaceful gains of agiicnltiue wei’o too poor 
and slow' a icwaixl m compauson witli tlie plunder 
of their moio mdustuons, neighbours .md of tho 
rich Headers iiassing within oisy reach of tliein •• 
Lvcrj' year this prolific race multiplied, ami tlm 
growing iKipiilation. ‘moro numerous than ants 
or locustH. and ignoi.ant or contcniptunus of peace- 
ful mdustiics, pined for some outlet for their 
maitial instincts. A loader •■iimug up, piotomling 
sanctity or luincoly desoent, oigani/cd a Imiul ot 
young men by feeding tliom for sonio time at his 
own fO'.t and then swooped down upon tho fields 
'•t n\al (Ians or tho imperial tcintoiy below*, and 
I' <*'eic<llii.x expenses and i-owardod Ins ictainers 
la |.lnmW The gang hold togetlicr so loug aa 
th. -tieam of Ixiofy did not fail: but wiioii it nui 
uu OI tho least iiioiiualily m its division was 
Misjwtcil, thc‘^o natural dcmocr.its tmncHl thou* 
•unm apinst one .inotlior and the league bi-oko 
up But the dissolution of a powoiful Imul in this 
way g \o no ondunng ro.aoo to tho plains."*’ 

yiulo they piofoss to bo Musalmans, tlie 
Afglims ni many icspocts do not follow tho 
injunctions of tho Qiitnii Tliey do not 
hcsitato to practise usury, nor do they scimplo 
to wage war .igainst co-icligionists. Tlie 
idea of tribal organization very imperfectly 
inlUiencet. thoir national chai.ictcristie of 
indi\ idualism. 

But the Afghans .no not without good 
qualities, riioy aro as democratic as tho 
Arab^ and frank mid alkible — especially when 
they have any object to gain. Thc^o laliant 
and liardy men are born wanioz-s, but tiioiigli 
audacious in attack, they aio easily discour- 
age^ by [‘“huo. Inured to bloodshed from 
childhood, thobnttle field is but a play-giouiid 
in their eyes, death has no tciTor for them, 
and hjghway robberj* is tlieir hereditary 
piofcssion. riiey combine tho cunning of 


Auiniirjxih, itt. 



Mount Etna's Rivers Of Molten Lava 

One of Mt Etna's 'WQi’rt ouiptions Inojian m the 
lii't week m Novetnlier, sendinf? down rivel•^ of 
fumin^r seini-lkiUKl volainic matter that left several 
thiivimr Sicihan cities virtually buiiod. It U 
now ■•eiidiny a ftieim of fierj liquid towaid 
(ii.vna a eify of ‘inOUD. Tlic'-o molten livcr' 


They aio also cutting otl the water siijiply fi'oni- 
tliesc cities Slowly but ui(’.\oiab]y the l.i.'a 
dd\ances. One house aftei another yields to its 
temtic thrust The ait in the town [of ITascali] is' 
as hot as a hiiuacc. AVheie 3 Ia‘.tali, a city of 
10,000 iteoplc, ilounslied yestoixlay, tlieio is to-day 
a molten waste Onlv a few hcaiis of elian-ed 
w rccKatre icinain. Hish uii on the slope tiio 



Mount Etna's !a\a tiwilfuii: a house 



Momit Etnan lava ilow 


aieuittnij: .•oinmurmatioiK i-jolatinij fie whole lemotciv mitouehod its maible tomb‘.tones show iiur 
/one fi. 1111 the o'lt'ule woild. and snappmt: mwer white fhiuuffh the nudci-kvdcu ,wv voems to bo 
•liii*" iihinaiiii-' the enfiie ictfion in daikncss. mommaa the death tliat has owinkni the city 



Mount Etna in < niplion 
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Sho knew very well, down to Bloomfield, it ' began to clear up. 


that he would rather stay in his_ warm bed. 
But one must suffer a bit of^ inconvenience 
for tlio sake of enjoying beautiful scenery. 

She knew that if slie called, Sbiveswar 
would never refuse to get up. Though a 
leformer of the extremist school, lie had not 
been able to remove a pic^c, portraying 
some goddess or other, which llukti ^ had 
hung up iu his oSico room. He had forbidden 
his wife to paint her feet red with lac, but 
ho could uot forbid his daughter and he_ had 
even gone so far as to purchase a pair of 
car-rings for lus daughter, thougli he regard^ 
all oniaments as signs of barbarism. So^ in 
a matter which did uot touch his convictious 
at all, it was apparent that he would never 
refuse to humour his daughter. 

lilukti would enter his bed-room and 
stroke his forehead saying, “Father, be quick, 
or you will miss tho glorious sunrise and 
the wonderful play of colours on tho 
Kanchanjangha.” 

Sliivcswar would get up iu a hurry, and 
putting on a thick dressing gown, would 
accompany his daughter to the verandah. 

One day Mukti took a fancy to tl\o 
Bloomfield Tea Estate and wonted to visit it 
Sho uent to her father witli her request who 
at once agreed to accompany her. Mukti 
wont off gladly and began to makoprcparatlons 
for to-moiTOw’s excursion. Among oilier 
things, she packed a vciy good lunch basket, 
lo Ukc along with tiieinselvcs. 

Mukti could haidly sleep for exciteiiicut 
aud sho got up wliilo it was still daik. She 
went Jiiid woke up Shiveswar too. Shivcsw.ar 
had been foding lather unwell for tho last 
few' days, and one of his legs ached, making 
him very uncomfortable. So when JlukU 
him, ho put out liis he.ad from bcncalli 
Ills blankets, with tlio iutenUou of teUing hot 
that ho Was too uuwcll to go. He found 
Mukti st.mding by Ills bedside, completely 
dre^ed for going out Sho liad a gray silk 
Hi; 4 on and h.nd jiut on au overcoat to keep 
ont the cold. She had her lunch basket in 
licr lianu too. Shivcsw.rr had not Uio heart 
to hpoil all her prop.'uation. So ho got up 
painfully from his bcil saying, "All right 
darling, 1 shall bo ready within tivo ininutiML” 
\\ hen at hist they set out, tlicy found 
Iheinsdvi't, Um solo occiijunts of tho road. 
'Ihe monntMii peaks could bo dimly seen, 
lading tlieir black beads above tho sea of 
\Miilo mist tlut stretched all around Uicm, 
Ah they neared Iho paUi tlut rm winding 


'Hio path was bordered, by a aeuse _ juunw u*. 
undergro^vth, among which beautiful ferns^ 
could bo discerned. Their glowing colours, 
golden, silver aud green, their leaves oi 
various shapes so cuchauted Mukti, that she 
ran along in front collecting them aud lett 
her fatiicr far behind. Sliiveswar w.alked as 
fast as ho could, because ho did not want to 
let Mukti go alone, but ho was no match for 
his daughter. 

Mukti’s face had become red with exertion, 
and she was getting quite out of breath. Sho 
had collected a load of ferns by that time 
and said, “Father, we have cotue downhill 
quite a good bit. Don’t you see the tea 
g.'urdens and the coolies’ houses quite clearly? 
Let’s sit down heio and have something. 
Then wo shall t y to climb up again." 

Sbiveswar iluug himself down on the 
gi-ass, saying, “I am ready enough to sit 
dorvn, but it is doubtful whetlior I shall be 
.iblo to get up again. I am feeling extremely 
UQwcil aud tlio pain in my log has iucreasod 
a good de-al. A rickshaw or daudi would 
have been a great help." 

Mukti felt her heart sinking at her 
father's words. Not a single being was Ju 
sight wbo could help them. The sky Jmn 
clouded over, and threatened a shower 
minute. She did not know what to do. obo 
foi^ot all about her own hunger aud fatigue. 

Sho thought for some minutes, then said, 
“Fatlrer, you sit and rest hero for a bit, 1 
shall rvalk up to tho main road aud see if -t 
can get anyone to help us. I may secure a 
rickshaw possibly." 

Shiveswar did not liko it much. “Where 
will you go alone?" ho asked. “Let mo rest 
somo time, then I shall try to walk up slowly." 

“No. father," said Mukti, determined now. 
“Tho rain may come down any moment. It 
wou’t do to bit idle." 

She began to climb up, not waiting for 
her fatlicr’s rcjdy. Tho way seemed to have 
increased tenfold, since sbo camo down. One 
could hardly nm uphill, still she walked as 
fast as she could. After more than an hour 
sho reached the Cart Road and sat down on 
a stouo to recover her bicatb. Having rested, 
sho got up aud walked towards tho town in 
search of help. 

Fortunately for her, sho did not have to 
go far. At a bend of tho road, sho found a 
certain young m.iu sitting by tho sido of a 
luuuntaiii stream, collecting pebbles. Somo 
ho thrust nilhiu his pocket, others, which 
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Dhireu grew red. witli embarrassment Ho 
backed hastily, saying. “I beg your pardon. 

I did not see yon. Tho fog is so thiclc, tt\at 
one can hardly see one’s own hands and feet 
I must have made you very late for brc.alc- 
fast” 

He really had, and Mukti was feding 
none too pleased with him. But it was easier 
fo rail against an absent Dhircn, than to scold 
him nhen he stood in front of her. So sho 
had to smile and say, “No, not at alt Tho 
cook has but just finished. 'We take it as 
late as this, every day.” 

Shiveswar received Dhircn very cordially. 
They sat down to have their breakfast togeUjor, 
and Mukti began to servo them, according to 
orthodox custom. Mokshada stood supervising 
and talking to the guest 

Dliircn was never famous for eating 
sparingly, his reputation in Calcutta had been 
quite of an opposite nature. But to-day, ho 
could cab nothing at all. In Calcutta, tbo 
cook served them, so they could give their 
undivided attention to tho meal. But hero 
poor Dhiieu did not know whether to satisfy 
ins oyes or his palate. A beautiful arm, wear- 
ing gold bracelets, constantly flashed before 
his oyc8, distracting his attention wholly from 
tho daintily prepared dishes. 

Mokshada had obsen'cd his want of 
appetite. “You arc not taking anything at 
all, my dear boy,” sho said. “But I cannot 
blame you, tho cooking done by that Paliari 
is not fit to bo eaten. Take some of this fish 
cun 7 , it was prepared by Mukti.” 

MuUi served Dhircn and o’bscn-cd with a 
l.augli, “Now grandma, you havo placed Dhircn 
B.abu in a difficult position. Ho will have 
to t‘.at tills fish currj'; hut it is even worse 
Uian the dishes prepared by tho cook.” 

Dhircn was indeed in a difficult position, 
but in .1 sense dilTerent from what - 3Iukli 
meant Ho wanted very much to prmso 
JInkti’s cooking, but did not know how to 
do it Ho was afraid to say anything, .after 
nli.Tt h.ad s.iid. Ho was totally un- 
accudoiiKHl to make pretty spccclies to hadtes 
So simply s.,ying, "This i.s very good,” ho bent 
down o^cr lii.s plate, mid ato as if his life 
wji^ at sbke. 

Slmeswar l.uiglied. “Aro you fishing for 
comphmvnti?, my dear ?” lie asked Mukli. 

• he proli'-steti loudly ag.iinst such an 


all<.-,:aUou. DJuron ato -on, never Hfling 
uad h,, plate, c.aUing 

» ho thought “I cannot ev« 


his 

utter ass, 
cannot even speak 


decently. Mukti must bo taking mo for an 
uncivilized boor.” 

After the meal \Yas over thcy^camo^ and 
sat down in tho drawing-room. “AVhat’s tho 
programnio now, little jnothcr?” Shiveswar 
asked Mukti. “Any music, or do you want 
to talk?” 

Before Jfukti could reply, her grandmother 
said, “Talk indeed 1 Fine subjects you talk 
on 1 It makes mo drowsy to listen to you. 
Mukti, why don’t you give them a song ? 
You ai*o singing all day, when tliero is 
nobody to listen.” 

Mukti had not tho slightest intention of 
singing before Dhiren, so she felt extremely 
annoyed at the old lady’s suggestion. Tho 
young man put on such serious aire ! As if 
everybody .and everything were beneatli his 
notice. Ho must bo a very stern critic. 
“Dhiren Babu would not Uko any singing 
now, so soon after bis breakfast,” sho said. 
“Grandma, you talk to him about your 
villaga Ho comes from tlio samo place, docs 
not ho ? Fatlier .and I shall constitute n very 
good audience.” 

Dhireu had foujid his toiiguo at last. “But 
I should like very much to listen to yon,” ho 
said. “I .am extremely fond of music, and 
Jyoti told mo th.at you sing very well.” 

Mukti had no way of escape left So she 
went .and .sat down before tho piano, saying, 
“Jyoti knows a fat lot about it, docs not 
he ?” 

She took some Umo to chooso tho song. 
Then she snug, and ns soon as slio had 
finished, sho jiunped up lest they should ask 
Jier to sing again. 

Dhircn too, got up, saying, “I am afr.aid, 
I must Icavo uowa I havo to go to tho 
S.anitarium, whero ouo of my undos 1ms put 
up.” 

MukU could not resist tho temptation of 
teasing him a bit “Oli, that’s notlimg but 
an excaso,” sho said. “You aro running 
away to escape my music. Do you tliink I 
cannot sco through your words ?” 

. Shiveswar shouted with laughter. Dliircn 
blushed te tho root of his hair, and stam- 
mered. Corteinly not Pleaso don’t think 
tliat iliss GanguU. I really havo got an 
appomtmont” with that ho nearly ran out of 
tlio room. 

•»» ^fy^'shad.a went out to havo her ono mc.al. 
Mukti stood for a wliile, giizing out of Iho 
window, riicii coming back to tho middlo of 
tho r«»m, sho suddenly c.xdaimc<l “Look 
father, Ulnren Babu has left somo roses licrc. 
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\vholo world— one recalls tho haiupling doAvn of 
the Bod’S— but lias always been completely 
buceessful. Aiuaiinllali’s abdicatiou Is a new 
success for tins policy. . . . His argoraess for 
reforms may have oiuscd some infernal imrcsh 
but another cause must bo sought for a revolt of 
such maguitude. Gicat Britam always woiks 
unscrupulously aud invisibly at the start, makes 
skilful use of every difliculty in the land ooneemed, 
until it sot's tho iiioniont npo to take arms “in 
defence” of its “luenacod” tcnitoiy, aud ultimately 
annexes tho Meakhng. . . . Souio daj’, iieiliaps, 
a tlumder-bolt will bo launched from the yet 
independent lands, the “splicrcj. of infliienee,” anti 
tlie "protocloi’atos” aud strike the Biiti^i woild 
lunpiie on iU Mtal nei\e. 

't'ho i^ationaliat Lokolanxeigcr says :— “Pci-haps 
the llaniQ was fanned fixmi abiuad ; tho British 
Goveuiiuent lias always looked with a jaundiced 
cyo upon Kabul, and feared that Amanulkdi’s 
example might streugllicn the longing for freedom 
among other pnnees aud peoples now under Gieat 
Itntain’s thumb. Great Britain needs weak and 
yielding neighbours in Induv.” 

Other newspapers taka a soiuowhat similai' lino. 

J’/ie Mnucheslci' Guaiclian ot January lOth 
gives tlio view of the French pi ess to tho 
eirect that King Amanullah is ‘a victim of 
British vengeance.’ 

In Paris papers, it says : — 

The .Afglian ox-luug is i-epicscntod ,as 
the victim of a long prepai-od and iiaticnt Biitish 
Yonffcanee, not only for the dcfc-at tiuit he inlUctcd 
npoii British arms after tho end of the Great 
war. but also for his imforgiv.iblo fault in luaving 
anything to do with tho secular Hussian riv.Us 
ou the norfhoin gateways of Indki. 

In many panora tlio legend takes utteily tuitastic 
fonns. According to tho sciui*olfleLat “Temiis” it 
w,vs cx-kin« Aiiuonullah’s luted determination “to 
make Afghanistan a soNci-eisn and absolutely 
indepcnilont sUtc” that bi-ouglit him into con- 
llict AMtli Gicat Britain, which, it says “.Uw.ays 
liad excivlsod traditionally .a sort of tutelage 
and strict control over the foreign relations of 
Afglianist.in.” 


Warmno To The New Kixg 
‘•There ai'o,” it .adds, “revsons to supposo that 
Aimmullah’.-i anloiir m dcsinng to iniilale 
AIu^t.^pha ICciiial, and tho comtilacency Jic had 
for Hussian policy, combined with his distrust 
of tlio Briti'^h lmli.ui Uo\cniiucnt .at j>elhi. 
caused Iho BritiJi some uncaMiicss, Amaniillah’s 
successor, tho “Temps, couclmles, will do well 
to reiiiomlicr that it m oiiiallv daugeroiis to 
oonslitnto a meuacc, direct or indirect, to 15rili-,h 
scsiiiity. it is to alfroiit tho faiEalitUm of 

Nor .a'ann, do l ortiim. of tho b-cjio do Jkms 
or M. JacHpios Riinville. m tho TatKiri.*. ignore 
the siipixi'ed relo of the rcxloulitablc hawroucu 
of AiuU.u” Discussing Ihn onmn of tho .roaolt 
of AiiuumlLdi's subjocU M. RuncaUo 

wiik's : “Nations are. newer left .aloiio .in this 
world. M.my revolutions Iiave bvn aided or 
,\oiU<l from abtuul. C.in wo. cxtlmlo Uie famous 
rohmel f-iwrence. llm WanMck. tho kina-imiker 
of the I'kust, from tho c'ciiLs .it Kabul. Some 


yes, others no. But it must not be forgotten 
tliat only n few yeais apo Amanullah inflicted a 
most cruel dcf&at on British anus, aud that 
uaavisely he aftcrwaids turned to Uo&cow.” 


Until King Ainanullali abdicated in favour 
of Inayctullali. wlto Avas in turn overtiiroiru 
by the bandit rebel leader Bacha-i-Sakao, 
who has assumed the title of King ILabibullah 
Gazi, British papets were ratlier very cautious 
about making any comment which might go 
against King Amaniillaii. Just as soon as it 
became sui-o that Amanullah had to Hoc for 
his life and ho had no chanco to remain 
tho ruler of Afghanistan, some impoibint 
British leaders have begun to comment 
adversely about Amanullah as a man. In 
this connection one must not overlook tlio 
most significant article entitled “Truth About 
Amanullah,” published in Gic Dnilu Mail 
(Paris edition) of Jauuaiy 20, 1929 and tho 
Siiiutatj Erpiess (London) of the snmo date. 

Wc i)U 0 l 0 tlio text ot it, as publislieil in 
the Diuli/ Mnil 


Afghan Ex*King Unmasked 
kxTajooi: fok Attack ox I.vnu 
rciL Ui>cLos.mtE of Plot Arrni tfx Yeviis 
iuiitiTsvn OuTJiim.Uv ^ks Pam of 1*l.vx 

1 tho fugitive ox- 

Afgkinistau. wJio a ywr sigo 
in 1010 . in England, plotted „oarly 

mv.ido India and overllirew' , BntisU 

{iH by Sir Micliacl O’Dwyor, 

* i”*diouty on-India. 

p.in-Ti thou Licutoiiaut-Oovcmor of tho 

lUi m v for Uto fii-st time tho full sloiy 

at Amut'i.ir, which, after 
1 been bmt.dly imnderod, liio 
ln!S drastically suppressed, only to 

coni,])iracj\ AmaniilLih w.is coii- 
r^K 'bo Noith-Wc>t Frontier. 

SniilV'^ but, wilii tho Indian rising 
H ‘1- ba found himself faced, not 

l)lixtnimn-.^il .h'O'-mCO. but wltll all .11 iiiy. 

Kobio ^‘injabi^, of 21KJ,000 men. “An 

comments Sir .Miclmol, 
wa» iiieu coneludcxl with Amanullah. ’ 

“TKE.Maii:Kous Attac li” 
iJy am MiaiAu. O'lnviKu, 
l-ifnlemttl.Gotcnior of the Punjab, IDPi-I!) 
mvU Ixmdon unitol fo irivo a liulit 

tho eS- 10 hutlln 

ho anj hU U ™ ^ h .1 cronit. .-ukI 

notorioiteb-*^'^unsUblo''^‘’'FyikV“* bew .Uways booii 

our«r.,Mn.'^ 
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■jiiunlcii.’J atJdaUW ten 
Minxmijd tmo to hn treaty \nth , , 

ITiroiisliont the War lie steaiUa-.lly rtsi'icu the 
•CNWtwis ei the Octniaia aad TnrVi'tv Mis-ious 
1 m Kahili and tiie Strong anti-Unlwh fjctioti* 
^among liia own iwople uigiog him to throw 


, Ills lot M itU I 


tayaiise he disorder and reUUipa in N'oi-thoin lailia or preiiaro 
the nay for aii Afghan iniasiom 
Qaaniii'a CncsAiie 

0-uidhi htartwl lua cniiSKlc of “Pavoso Ue=ii- 

tance" nluUi Icl to tn>eii mtimiililioQ, acfcn‘‘oof 
autlgirtly uid’-iiraul not*, ami murdora of Luro- 
pean lfi<l>an official m lluinliiiy, UtUii. the 
I'uniali and I’cslianar 

iss nexv. XT llw Ksolt of plan* bid hy tlio conspirators 

Na.srallali.lho aUlhc railway lioes l^iiu' fnnu UeliitoleMa- 
tauSe^od" iimr'* '"bLinW’Vrot^^ who at onto nar wcroUml-ered nitli. trains doiwUxl telc-^^^^^ 
irochimodhiiiisclf Amirat JeUbW and peilniks and , 

with liss reason, on AinannlUh. the Hurd son who. iicrsistent, and in some siitafc(.ful. alteimits 

■with the help fil the army, prtxlvincd hin«M.lf went ni»fc to »«hito tlio Indian troopi* from tlicir 

sni W. S n»aU<ici. Wl»ltV .1 , ,1 n ■ 

>i=rallali made Lis snluiuveon witlioul a The most 'J?* “'ij '• 

►tpis-lc. v,as throun into piison and di««t it is l»_U;3in oij AjHtl VK when _evpry Euw>^n ii- 
»ai(t hy straogul.iiion, soiuo rears r - ' 


•‘ cneimea 'and mxsdc India. 
UsiiEvtALro Purt 
TIio tonspiracy licliind Iils murder Ins neser l«< 
•-^xoU(^d. Siispcipn JfcU,.it, first or •' 


"^Iniyrt- Anmls-ir wfiom tJio treiun^ mol» could hold 


heir. Wing no military Witina acccptwl the itnail cities of Uthons nrwl Ainntnar were m tin* 
situation. Itisto ViuanuILsih'ii credit tlwt Ina>cn- lianjU td ralicliioM inohs. i . , 

iiUahs life \\ia spared lie wis throan into Ihc Oostflim<‘nt . of Indu pi^birned a siah; 
captwly hut \\M rolcft-snil More Amamdlah’s of ojjeti nbcilion m thi»o d.elntts. darUrod 
vi»it to Europe last joar Tlw tlow-nWI of Am-ui- martial bw itml dircctod the loonl outhonUfts to 

nlU'i gave him the throne liut after three <Uj» he. repress the uworuersi l»y all tnuuw however 

Like his lirotlirr. was forced tn ilidKate »lico llie drastic 

rcl*l» under Ibcha-i Saltao took Kahvil tONcr-criUTtsu tuooiw 

CinsEs OP Dowsmt At tius stw it cauio to cur knowlodgo tLit the 

Stwiiulliy with the fallen AmanuUah uvl his \mir Aiiwtnulbh was wnocntr vtin* brjfo inaissei 
<iiieen— whose graeo and cliami woo •>■> manj of troops tewanJs the North-M ostem Pronlier 

ndmircni here {while her fondooss for Western with o view to takuw ndcantaao of our difficulties 

fuluoQS and maoscra idioched orth^x >fii>l>ms in lutd adding one loore to tJio waoy succeMfuf 
Afghamjtaal-inBst not llmd as to iho three Afghan inmsion.s of India 
r outstanding bcu m Amanulbh'e ten xnre reign The Indian eo^piratore had early in April eent 
winch were the niain causes of hii downbll cinissanes to leshawar, to tho frontier tnhos, aud 

i-.ue usurped the throne by forec, excluding to Afshanistao to ask for outside help in over* 
ha elder brother throwing UnH^i rule 

r- To direct attention froin his dootitful title AmanuUah some of tho inbes readily lent 

nnd eofcure the adhesion of tlio UnatKal anti* ihein.<icU«9 to tho conspiracy Suspecting ILls, we 

British section among the ALriinfis within t«o m Uio Ihiniab jiau to make every dfort to suii- 
montlis of his accession ho made, in April ISllO. iircsis the loosd lUiclLon leforo tlio Afghan nnd 
a moit treacherous attack on Bntii India then at inhal invasion <»uld iiatonaliso. 

Al?my 

.i ? After he liad consohdatcl his position and . . *ttd we aiK!OCS.ifu] The “drastic action' 

sliakcn off British control of the fonngn relatioiis ‘*^'7 ‘-y, Amntsar on Apnl If. 

of Afghanistan. AmanuUah wrouaht Ins own ram paralasod UiO rohels though the situation remnmed 

ty reckless and lU-judgod atteiiipta to onset the cnlital fw another ironth 
yyjjus and religion of conservative and fanatical * ■'ohoving that ho would fmd 

mbesmen. inQ..t of wlioin never mud more than AorUicra Indui m rehellion and ready for Imii 
a nonuuai allegiance to Kabul persevered with ha plans He sent lens of thouvancLs 

procbroaltoiB into India whicli were dirivt 
... violent atutka 


. these vilal 


Ob^tiie Ciui-rui or Uw<«» Sc.taneSi'to ' rohpl 

• Amaoulbhs inv.'uiion of British India in 1919 on the Knl>^ in Kabul 
v Ji obscuro chapter of history on which some Tiio Atglian snd tribal attacks on niusw vi 
'W be thrown by tlio writer of Hus article, points the KhuLir, liurruni, and (Juetta, betau 
iba " Licntcnant-Govprnor of the Ihiniafa. at tho end of Api il ° 

<( would luvc to bear the biimt Hut uicautimo older liad been restored m tho 

In . Pnnials and insteail of a rebellious provinc«roilv-' 

,11 iwsf sftor the Anoigtuu:. to wttawne dve AIuKmi htjcrator, AmannUah Sound 

In I'j 1™!°*“''°'^'''', anti British elements himself ooniroutecl by na army, nrcdominanilv 

conibiflod to make a final effortto Pumalis, of over kOOtkiO men. I’lvuuminanlly 

overthrow BnU.,h rule, which Uicy bdiOTed to In a few wwks the Afghans were dnven Wi 
lave Ijocn stivkon to Its foundations liy llie temfic JdaUlud was thi-eatcnod. Kabul bombed bva 
. s, . Bnhsh Ibodlcy I'ago, and tho Amir was humbly 
ihe pro-Tmkish element amraig llio Mnsbms soinz for ucato uiiiuiy 

i^ied by tha brothers Ui combiiusi with the It is woith recalling to tho siiort !iipiii(int.a 

section led by ih^ the the Biitisti public th.vt the man wK 

r.xtromist (All three wpre ater sratenead for se«?ni.t Jdow to fha 1“ .'J‘® 

sodition) Tiioir oluect • 

47— U 


I later sratennad for severest Wow to the uv u 

to create wholesale Afghan Ctuuiiiander-m-cliief Nadir 
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Thall, \vas the same General Dyer who liad 
smashed the I’unjab rehellion, a month bctoio at 
Amritsar. Dyer’s reward was tlic loss of his com- 
mand, of bis military career, and indiroctlv of lus 
life, for ho never rallied from the disgrace inflicted 
on him to conciliate the Indian extremist^ 


Igxoble Peace Treatv 

In August 1919 the A^-ar-wcars’ British Govern- 
ment concluded with AmanuUah an ignoble pcaco 
treaty, (Xincediflg practically all the A^ian demands 
and enabbng them to boast all over Asia that they 
jxadwon the war. This early suecesa appears to havo 
gone toAinanulIah’s head and to liave stimulated the 
overweening oonceit and self-conflden.co wliich havo 
now. brought about lus sudden and dmmatic 
dowiiall. 

A reign begun by gross usurpation, strengthened 
temporarily by a treacherous attack on an ally, 
and culminating in ixsckless intcrforenco witli the 
religion and customs of wild intractable tribts. wlio 
abhor the idea of ^Ycsto^:u^.^tiotl, was forcdoometl. 

From tho above article, on the authority 
of no less a person than Sir Jlichacl O’Dwyer, 
tho Britifch Qovomment for tho past ten 
• years regarded kitig AmanuUah as an enemy 
of Great Britain. One might, tUcrefotc, find 
it hard to understand wliy the Critisli Govern- 
tuent, culcrtalned him and \\\s wU© so 
lavUUly, Pcrltaps it was an cfTort to win 
over an avowed cuemy through lavish enter- 
tainment 

It was annouuccd tliat during king 
Amanullah’s stay in London, British statosmen 
made propositions for an oltcnsivo and defen- 
sive alUaucc, that Afghanistan would 
prefer to ally itself with Uritiiii and would 
not throw in its lot with Soviet Uusshx But 
Uic Afghan king did not respond favourably 
to Uiis offer : on the coiitnuy. ho cemenU'J 


an understanding with Turkey and Perew' 
for mutoal defence. This action was regarded 
as hostile to Great Britain, because these 
three Powers were parties to iieutralitjT 
treaties with tho Government ol Soviet 
Russia. 

Though liistory docs not always repeat 
itself, past liistory often gives rise to ev^ 
unfounded rumours. Some time ago Lord 
Etoualdslpiy in one of his hooks disclosed the 
real causes of the Burmese War by winch 
King Thibau was deposed and made 
prisoner and brougiit to India. Tho fonner 
Governor of Bengal wrote that tho unfor- 
tunate Burmese king was actively engaged in 
concluding au offensive aud defensive (dliauce 
with France, which was then a rival of Great 
Britain in South-Eastern Asia, British 
authorities then picked up a quarrel wUii 
^ibau, under tho pretence of his ill-treating 
British merchants etc. and dethroned him to 
invstralo tiio project of a Fnmeo-Burmese 
Alliance wliich might havo been dangerous 
to British supremacy in India. In tho past 
when an Afgh.in ruler sided with Russia 
agaiust Great Britain, Lord Lyttou, tho then 
Oovernor-Oenoral of India invaded Afghani- 
stan to fnistrete tho possible Af^hou-Russjan 
combination agaiust Great Britain in India. 

During tho Govcrnor-Ocneralship of Lord 
Curzon tho British Government sanettenou 
an expedition to Tibet because tho Tashi 
Tj.ama and others were intriguing with Russia 
against Britain. For details, the reader may 
turn to Dr, Taraknath Das’s articles in T/ie 
Jfodcr» /tci tcio on British expansion in Tibet 
and on Anglo-French rivalry' in South-Eastern 
Asia. 
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who hno» 8 tliat the mateml absorbed by audi 
"Examiners will exer he delected by tbar Teal 
authors? And e\cii if they are detected, now can 
they prove the fact ? Exacainec'i are rot expected 
to tale cveiY precaution bo that tlieir theses may 
1 not be exploited by their examiners U was by 
fi mere thance that parts of my thesis had Nwi 
■ published before the publication of Dr. Radha 
Knshnaa’s worL 

It was. indeed, neier thought likely that an 
examiner of a thesis would assimilate the w ork 
ol ao examinee Probably such a thing never 
happened befoie This is i^ly a ccntingency of 
an entirely novel character. The authonWes of the 
Calcutta Omiersity could never drevco of it 8o 
they did not provide for it But when there u 
tha least suspicion about it, the University is in 
duty bound to take necessary steps to pieclode 
such a possibility. 

s vcaliy surprised to find that Dr. Radha* 


Thefe- iZ « 

a fitnking smutty 


annecessary attention to the subsequent paits of my 
thesis also at the same rate, there would have 
been no necessity for publishing my bemk at all. 

The dominant note of Dr Badhaknslinan s 
leite is that the similarity between the parallel 
-n my first letter on the whole. 

mty betwee 

rt IS oue in ms opinion lo iiw loui uiuv u.c, 
are faithful translations of the same texts Ho 
wants to emphasizo this pomt when he says 
“Appareatly he has brought together the textual 
mailer where resemblances are bound to^bo 
striking” (7^ ilodem Reww. February, 1929, 
p. 209) ‘In actual phraseology thcro is somo 
agreement due to the identity of the texts con- 
sidered' f/M p. 210) When two or more w-nt^ 

- texts, there is bound to be 

--- — ’ lucli amement in 


TitcTB are faithful to the 
' I need not tell Mr Sinha 
of say. (he Upanishads by 


kiTahnan c^TOaUy**’boiTOwod fromTSioso p^of traniationa of i 

3 y thews which were submitted to the Calcutta MaxUullcr, Home. Mead e'~, 

diversity in 1922 and 1923. though he Md not only in matter but in form, and it would bo 
particubc attention to the Utter f UWs my letters (oolmb certainly to rush from this rcsembiaaoe to 
Pnbliihed m the J/odeiii Rei-wio, January and a charge ol plagiarism ’ (lUi. p 212) Thus he 
Febn^^ 1929) He also the part of emphatically says that two independent translations 

wy thesis submitted in 19ij. but he did not of the same texts are bound to resemble eacli 
iS" his service Ilia other not only m matter but also in form’ (ftiA 

own Bhtemeni explains this diEferential treat* n 212) 

Qicnt Ue actually sent the MS of his second ^ 

the publishera in 1924, as far as he On this noiot 1 beg to differ from the learned 
'•■■•it them the final prodfs Professor 1 submit that faithful translatiam of 
lie Preface in Deoeinlicr the same passage by riifferenl j 

D: }MhaMi£ali-«^!rS7ve'^W 

• hole of Hr Sinha's thesis.” n. 210) The uanslatioD of Vjasa BhSehya 

widcutu Imveiaity Calendar jl924; will testily and that of Woods is quite stnking 

to the fact that he was on the Go^ of J^amiaeis to & RadhsAnshoan that he also pTacbcally 
tor trenichand Roychand StudoiUtups id bteiaiy admits this truth, and emphatically asserts it by 
in 1922 and necessarily examined my implicaboa when he points out that my translation 
5^!? , on a philosophical subject la the same year of certain passages (Nos. 4-9) from AySpaAonrfa/r 
^.I'oport on Indian I*sTcholOCT of b aln^t a vrrfca/ini reproduction of Dr Ganganath 
l cicpiitiou, >ol II, by Mr Jadunalh Siiuia.” iUl^ Jhas vereion Ubiri, p 211) But if two indepen- 
ry*, 1021, and the Minutes ot the dent tnnstations of the same passage must resem- 
■ ^ " show ble each other m language how does he feci i 


luiumsio tno pupusnera in 
*'*ed*th P 

19 ’J,^ (Thi'jIo(lsrn*^iKu\ 




a the stove lepoit, ‘This section brmjs the i 

"■ 1 ,large nia.vs of information It mil of the si 
■ ■ milatt* the r ■'- ' 


0 breath tliat two independent translations 
me passage are bound to resemble eacli 
id luso that they can never resemble each 
. , language, what I mean is that Dr 
...'ilnan aubptS one pnncipl'e m judging r'" 
1 have diown the lesemtdaaces between his versions and mu 

^erous 

•TWjiOo,- ■' 

Jf'm<r vuiiciie ai- _ 

(publivhnl ■ in the JAmif Col^ __ _ 

to viliich were submitted must resemble one another 

ha h-is^AW » in 1922. and lie holds that as my versions resemble those oi 
t incorporated in h;s book tlie romjdrfe Dr Jlia. the resemblances cannot be ‘ 

iwragrapha from the chapteie on ."■ 


^ii j f ''«.<iul/*or aanmilate* the malenals other and «so that they can 

them and altempls a fresh other m language. tVhat 1 

^t.n!n!u)r 0} ijhe is i«mpit.-u'ib rtanliaintjlnan aubptS one pnncipl'e ) 

i^d a meaiuug into this suetceslion^ ” *• “•■ “ ■•-■ ’ ■ 

fPuNi ff'S" 

Coilfffe Afayonna, 


: and faitiful , 


faithful tnnslatioa done by 


of”j3/fwliich S^cd^’iha’s 


. his Iwk, f 


^ of niy th, 

^ their via, ...... 

advised by bin ... . 
of tho suljecL llowcv 
I'w tht? *'« 1“'* ilS. .V 

in iqji. Otherwise, if he 


? us independently of 

the fact that 1 have 

versions May I ask, which of Ins 

say s, "I do n> 


hen many Knntnmiliitrd m 

192) have alr^y t ^ ^ 

shoiild, certainly bo the exocf tronsfafions 'b'nt”onir expomd^We'^siorn 

' 0* ^ '«ts'' UUd.. ix i09). If so. there 

'CT be any sunilanty between my veraion 
nne. ,...-00 f^^cl translations of the 
tries to expound their 
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significance wthout giving tiicir exact tmnslations, Koydumd Studeiitslilj) by tlio Calciitta 
W' /■jin thofo beany close similaiitv between m 1922 on presentaUon of a Uiesis. on 
-- —f. * 1 ._ n--» =» Even 


the two versions, sav, in Uio parellol pas&iges Psychology, of Pen^ption.” Even 
(Nos. 2. 4, 5* and 7) in the Slodern Hcaew, in tho midst of lus invUtifanons 

• .-.\n rru-... — presscKl Ws desire to go tUcougU my mamkcnpt 


Jannary,’ lO'iO <i>p. 100-101)? There can never bo expresses ms uesvre^ w gy niv- 

a close siiniLinty in form between t!ie trntislation before its publication, in compliance w ^ 

anil tho inlcrjnMon of tho same text reauest And it . is ^in tho liRht of his n^,., 

n..» suggestions and Ids ‘%llabus of IndK'm Plnloyj 

tliat I have been recasting my wJiolo thesis 


But lie clo^ixly recognizes that intenuotations 

and criticisms of different auliiors are l>ound to ... 

differ, wlicn ho says, “Tim a-alue of a ptulosophical publication., 
work depends not so much on tlio extracts we " 


Dr. 


Si:LiIcri3luiim may Hatter Wmss'L “ k!' 


use as on tho interpiebvtive exposition and critic^ his.fruitiul and sugg<»tiYO ideas arc YfiT'^bio 
evaluation whore the individuality of the xnitem accepted as gospel truth by ml. But wm . 


?agerly 


.. _ . ... .. acceptea as gospei mini ‘in- , , i;'"* i,- 

comes out” [The Modern lieiiew, February, deference to his laiowledge of » estern PhilOwP iy 
' ’ “ — I humbly submit. Uicio are njaiiy . who fml m 


a7_.y, _i.u/. in my lettei-s punished m I humbly s...-....-. 

tlie Modern It&vieio (January and Foliruary, any source of inspiration ni Ins volumes 

1920) 1 liavQ shown how lie has fre^y borrows Indian PUHasoidiy. I do not know bow un > 
not only niy translations but also my interpreta- rese.irc!i students lie lias turned, out up tiu ni| - 
tions, whelliec they are right or -ivixing. 1 shidl 1 do not know how. many writers on 

indicate below how my wi-ong inlerprotation of philosophy havQ been inspirj^ by his iecture*no ^ 

Nacaspali’a view l\as been borrowed by Inm. or Ids works on, Indian . plitlosqphy. At any raiu 

Ho lias not only made a futile attempt to his knowledra of Jndian philosophy was no*, 
explain away the striking similarities between knowTi to the world till 1923, when his 

’ ui'ging that both of tliem volume on Indian Philosophy \\'as jabiisnco; 

texts, hut ho luas also and I lifd already been awaidcd a 

L liints and )n<;inii.\tious. Rnveli.'ind Stiidentshin in 1022. iloreo'?*'' 


the painllel passages by 

.iro based on the same . 

thrown out a few indirect liints and insumatious. 
He says. “In our unfortunato ’ ’ 

subtly sought by tho '■ 

men at 


our younjmr men at least will grow out of this Kipon Collcas m 1019, long heforo JJr.„ Jtaaiia^s“* 
weakness.” (The Modern Ikcitw, February, 1929. nan Joined his post in tho Calcutta UmveiV.ty 
p. 213). It 13 judeed tmo that, not only in our 1921. I Iwve never had tho good foifuuo of listen* 


unlortuiuto Land, but all over tho world, self-praise }ng to his Icarnwl Icctui’cs or tall^ on Indinn or 

is sought by some by tlio dispraise of otlicrs. IV^tem philosophy. Still, in tlio absonep of any 

iUl men, young and old, sliomd outgrow tius other plea, if ho wants to convince tlio public tnac 

w^knoss. But . this . is. compuntivcly a trifUM somo one alroa'Iy engaged in research under tlio 


thing. It pales into insigni.ftcanco wlion compai^ guidanco of a Seat expert mtis p.ifror to 

vitli .tlio moral perversity involved in the his invaluable idcuas from a er<x^. <kstanco. Bioug i 

\nolatJOn of a sac^ ti-ust by a cultured and he liad absolutely no conneotipn ’"‘"dh mm* {iwt 
Vinnoucabto wan. ri aiid when thero \4 jmy. 1 knew notiiins abont bia knowledge of 
smcerolv nray. all scholars, voumr and old. mav l«> indulges in tJiO Jvcigiit 01 


smccroly pray, all scholars, young and old, may philosophy, he certainly indulges in tlio Ivcij 
outgrow thw, iwia-orsiiy. The world lias yet to self-glonficalioa. 
be convinced whether a young man wants to Dr. Radli.ikrislm.mcspcciaUi’ mentions his Iccturos 
advertise himseU at the cost of an old, velcran on tho Samkhya theory of Sclf-consciousness and 

scholar, or to expose .on academic fraud of a most thoMiiiuunsaka tlieorj'of Ivnowlodgo (ll/id., p. 212). 

ronous typo . lor tho sake of tmth, instice. and b^wsc tho pWafed passages of my thesis given in 

.acadoniio purity. ,„y first jitter ilool with tlicso topics. He cannot 

Jloroovcr, self-praise is a folly cliaractcristic iiossihly explain away tho pi'cat siimliUity between 
of youtli and . ago alike. And even those who his versions and wine m these passages. And 
preach the futility of it may not bo free from it. Iiowcver devoutly lio might wish these pnntnf 
Dr. K^lukrtslman says, “Daniig. the, timo my ivis.«.a«es wero blotted out of print, they will 
‘-econd volumo w.v3 m preparation, I liad often ronlinue as imassailablu pixiofs of liis acliieioiucnt. 
lectured to the .classes on many of the tojMcs Ho is too painfully oonsdous of it So. ho invents 
discussed in it including Wio SamUtya theory of tlio pica of his special Jotfiu'cs on these lopics* 
Self-cowrioimma and tho theory of whidi unerringly found tlicir wav into my thosidi 

lit my second . letter 1 liavo given morn extracts 


of the maicnal conUuneil in it might have found 
currency Irf'fore tho publication of tluj work.” 

(iWd.. P. 212k mo point out in this conneo- 
tion, tiiat I took my jl. A- degreo Bom (ho 

Calcutta \jDivert.lty .as early as l017, when he 

was far aw^ from .Calcutta , and was scanxly ids ‘inferprrtalh c ta-posHion' of Uin Miniaiusak.' 

Iliad the proud throty of .tho Si'lf from Dr. G. ThiUiut’s work 


from the published poition of my thesis, Will he 
now iwld to tho number of special lechuts he 
dohvcrcu m tho Calcutta University? 1 shall om>OsO- 
the utter hollowness of Uiis plea by showing below 
tlual ho jja3 I'orrowod rcroatini more tlian half of 


** 1 ? ‘i*lwu‘5mo n‘in\jii«ccu ur. iiau!iaknsim,m s laca.^ ana 
ral iJ terbalim in my thosis, why did ho reoomineiul. 

an 1 xvsa 111 me at all for a Bremtluaud Iloytimnd Student^luP -I" 

lutkan plulcteophj. .and vv. as awarded a rrcmUiaad Of, if .at lean in some iwrts of my Uicsis I 


Dunaru Chefs in Annoiif 
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raised off Ins ideas and c\cn bs ^crJ sentences 
icpeatedly uttered m his lectures as my om. 
v^hy did he not nomt it out in any of his reports 
to the Calcutta University, c«reci.allj', when he 
lum<ell was ttnting on the veiy sauie topics lor 
ius second volume’ ^\h^ did he not acaise me of 
jilajnariim then ‘ AVhy did he leave room for bis 
i-eincr accused of rUgiansm by me later on i 
Besides. tlirousKout his rerly ho hvi tried to 
show that the siinilanty between tlie paralld 
pas'asta is duo to the fa^t that both the versions 
are based on tlie same texts, so that they are 
independent of each other and he lias not borrow- 
ed Ills version from my thesis If his versions 
are independent of mine, it oueht conversely to be 
self-evident tlut my versions are indepenaenl of 
hi< But in a oonoludme paragraph of his reply 
Ihebruary il It. 212-13) he turns round and 
inaiouateo that my versions aio borrowed from 


hi« Icctuio-nofes. If tliat is his leal convictu 
why has lie token inhnito pains to 
away the similonly lietwcen las ver- — 




liy railing mto aid alt the apparatus of le.vrniES 
hepo%csscs? Thus, here, anoin. he contiadicts 
hm^f, aod IS incoii"istenL But perliaps the vm-. 0 
D^or holds with Emerson, of course m a Pick- 
mckiaa aensc, tliat consistency is the bugbear of 

The reader vnll 1-e interested to know that 
Dr Itadhaknshnan's lectui'e-notes laid been u'ed 
not only bv me, but also by eminent stliolars like 
Dr Q Thibaut and Dr Oanganatli Jha long before 
the lectures were actually delivered by him in the 
Calcutta University " Will they be accused of ‘pro— 
pective’ pUeiansra by Dr KadhaWnshnao ’ Did 
them lectures float to them up-stream on 11 e 
surface of the River of Tune? A few samples of 
Uieir plaeiansm ore appended below 


PARALLEL PASSkOES 


Extnrta from Dr 0 Thibaut's Eoelish Trans- 
Utioa of Fti/arauaprameya-samyroAo uiulian 
Thought, October, 1907) 

L 1 Tha Sell i« an obj t of cogoitioo. since 
It Is directly perceived . as a jar is. 

2 That the Sell is both the object of knowledge 
wa the knowing subject implies no contradiction 
tor wo disunmibh m the Self a sabstantial draiga 
clement which is the obect of cognition and a 
conscious {Mha) element which is the subject of 
cognition. 

_3. IHus view, tlie Pifillilkan leioius, is 
untomible. 

A For what you call lUc lubtlanual element in 
the Self IS non-mtcUigcnt and lienee cannot be a 
■bfl/ at all 

k There thus remains the canoaouo element 
onli/. and if >ou view tins as an object of utf- 
niiioa, }ou cannot nd j-ouv now of the two 
contradictions stated 

, Q Ror can it be s.vid that that ctHiscioos 
c.cnicnt IS capable of undergoing a change so as to 
have simuliancoasly the character of otuect and 
nt subject of knowledge ioi it is not made up of 
purts (p. 3jT) 


1 I The sc, 

It IS diicctly perceived as tl 

2 Tlie self is botli tlio olioct and tlie subject 
of knoviledge. and tins is no contradiction, since 
we distiDiniisU in t)ie self a substantial (dravja) 
element which is the objec of cognition, and ou 
element of consciousness (bodha). winch is the 
subject of coemhon. 

i Tlie followers of Pialli&kaia object to this 


If 7. Then u no direct recognition of a 
nunent identical Sell . 

T le Utter being proved indirectly only by 
the fwt of the recognition of the pennanent 
ot'jects of thooglit. (p. lOj) 

I This IS not a translation of any Sanskrit 
passage in Viiorarfiipramei/a-aamgratia It is Dr. 
Tliibaut's own exposition of the Prabtiakara flieory) 


the chancter of both subject and object, (p 413) 
[Here Dr Hadliaknslinan neither refers to 
VnaroHninameifa-ifinii/raha (VS S, p 54) nor 
tr* ilv JIiiloiuls Jhw.bsb Awmleiuir o/ ,■{ A\m 
which It lias been borrovied almost icrinUm He 
has not oven mentioned the latter m Iho bibho- 
eiaphy after Uie sixth chapter in whicli the above 
passages oocui or anj where piso He has quoted 
one pa^^sage from it on p 537 and another on 
p 081), put them witlun quotation marks and dub 
atAitowlod^ tlicir source But, I hope, tliat vnll 
® author as tlie aulhonty for this 

direct knowledge of 


Ions extract also] 


tlumgbb (TP 409-410) 

& Dr Badhaknshnan’s ‘onginal’ exposition 
wh^ IS a'mrel a lerbalnn reproduction of Dr 
Thibaut 8 . But he has given no reference hero.] 
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ExU'acts from Dr. Ganganath Jlia’s The P»fl6A5- 
hara School of Puna mhnamsa (1911). 

HI. 9. Jiist as tho activities of my body are 
<luo to tlio effort of my Soul,- so the activities of 
that oOier body are due to the effort of another 
soul (p. 82). 

10. Just as the sun, though ono onlj’, yet when 
i-eflected in different substances, becomes endowed 
witli distinct properties, so the Soul also, thongh 
• one only, yet as ensouling different ladies, becomes 
endowed >\ith di\ei-se qualities tho analogy in 
this case is not quite con-cct ; as ■ the qualities 
tliat appear different are only those that bclon" to 
the rellecting medium and not to the sun (p. 83). 

11. If the analogy were ti-ue, the diverse ouali* 
tics appearing in connection with tlie Souls would 
belong to the bodies ensouled, and not to the 
ooul (p. 83). 

12. Plcasui'a rain io., tur qualities o( Hie 
Soul, and not of the body (p. 83). 

sentence m this exU-act occurs on 
1). 82. And the last tliroe occur in one lone 
sentence on p. 83.) 

IV. 13. “Tho Soul IS sometliing entirely distinct 
from tlio body, tho sensoorgans and buddlh • it 
(p71)^^ tnawfest m all cognitions; it is eternal 

. 14. I’mlhikaiu denies tliat the Soid is of Uio 
M 20 of tho atom, or of Umt of the body it ensouls 
tp. 81). 

15. Tliouch Uic Soul is omnipresent, it cannot 
expcnCDCO what is cpinp on m another body- 
boMuse-a paiiiculv Soul can espericnce onlytlut 
whicli goes on in Uio body- Irouglit about by tho 
jtast Aanjja of that Soul (p. 81). ^ ® 

10. The Soul is mans', ono in each body (p. 74 ). 

.17. The Soul, in its liberated state, continues tn 
■exist a-s a mere «« eat (p. 81). 

18. It is not broucht into existence by anv 
cause : licncc tho Soul is impcrisliablo (p. 8i). 

IThjs is Dr. ;iha’8 critical exiwsiUon of tho 
Ihabhulam thcoiy of tlio Self.) 


V. .19. Even lUouah ho adiftit.s tliat the Tni- 
verso >s made of constituent iiarts, and .os such it 
must Uve a U'ginnmff and an end, jot ho find, no 
reaj^in tor.U'licning Uiat tho L’mrerv?. a.s a whole 
Il-uI a l-OKinning. or would cemo to an end (p. 

21K Tho bodies of aU men .and aimnaJs are 
iound to U' pxodmvd by tho fimLliurunff of the 
jurents, and not by a suivncamg agimcy tp 


^tracts from Dr. S. Kadliakrisiman’s Indian 
Phtloeophy, Vol IL, (1927.) 

pL 9. As my actions are duo to my soul, otlier 
acnvmos aro tracm to other souls.— 

. lO- The analogy that as the ono sun, reflected 
*• substances, becomes endowed witli 
ai^uct prcpei-ties, tlio one soul reflected in different 
bqmes b^m« endowed witli different qualities, 
wm not hold, smqo the qualities that appear 
different l>elong to the reflecting medium and not 
tho sun. 

11. If the imalogy were true, tho divei>e 
qualitiM appeanng in connection with tho souls 
w'ould belong to tlie oodies and not tlio soul. 

pleasure, pain, etc. are qualities of the 
soul and not of Uio body. 

(This long extract occiu's on p. 409.) 

is entirely disUnct Cfroin Uio Lodi. 
Jindcretauding. is manifested in all 
cogmuoi^ and is eternal. 

Prabhakara denies that the soul is of the 
sizo of an atom or of the bo^ which it informs. 

15. Though, it is omnipresent, it cannot e.v- 
penenco wliat is going on in .'mother body, sinoo it 
experience only tliat winch goes on in tho 
bodily ori^sm brought about by tho lust karma 
of Uio souL 

1C. There are many souls, ono in eacli b^y. 

.17. In its libcrolcd state Uio soul continues to 
exist as a mere esse (sat) *—• 

. la .It is impcrisliablo, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause (pp. 41(Mll.) 

. .ITIiis is Dr. Radliakrishnan’s own ‘ori''’imr 

,",'4^3 To4i 

StlTo Sell i hi™ ”"ho»„ “-Kl'tion 

tint more tlian three articles 

gj. .!.<• on„„al.,y Ot 

""f. 

ing an end. he holdi ii?,*',» 

^hole lias ncilller l^Smg ,S end. 

Hi,™, lymii't Jim iSucton onf/nT'l^ ™' 
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21. Noi can the action btinsmjf about the 
creation be licld to lie in the atoms, vshich opoate 
under the Will oJ God ; because in all our expcn- 
cnce. we never come across any such supervision,.- 
as all supervision is found to oo done by tho Soul 
over that Iwdy which it ensouls (pp. 86-87) 

23. The atoms cannot be said to bo suc^ a 
liody of God {p. 87) 

23 El on if wo (tram such a 'body’ for God 
the activity of tlio body • must bo due to an fffmt 
put forth by him (p 87) 

24 Nor could the wish bo eternal, av u> that 
casa the actissty of the atoms would be eternal 
Ip. 87) 

23 Nor u there any force m the arsument 
that our Dhanna-Aiiharma must have for » 6U^> 
visor a bcuut possessed of mteUieence hiehcr than 
our own. Because the Dharma-AHtarma must 
belonj to the same intelligent being (p 85-86 ) 

26. Any being, howsoever mteliigenl, can 
never have any knowledge of the Dluirma-Adhartn« 
of any other bomg (p 86 ) 

27. God could not perceive Dhamia by lus 
eeneesinor could he perceive it by tus mind 
alone, as the mind by itself cannot perceive things 
outside tho body (p 86 ) 

, 28. Thu supervision cannot be of tlie nature 
of coruunefioft, because Dharma and Adhama 
being junlitit* are not capable of comunction 
which IS possible (or substances coly (p 86) 

2^ Nor could it be in the form of SiiMUpSyii 
nr tnhtrritct ; as the Lliarma-Adltamut inhovng 
m other bouls could not inhere is God (p. 86) 

.(This IS Ur Jha’s own inletyrelahon of the lA 
fmbtukatas attitude towards God.) 


21 We cannot -say that the atoms act under 
the will of Qod. since in our expenence each soul 
acts on the l^y which belongs to it. 


It atoms are not the body of Qod 


the activi^ of the Utter must be due to the odort 
ol Ood. 

24 If the effoit 18 eternal, the atoms would be 
■nccssanOy active 

25 Nor can we say that there [» a divine 
»uT«rvisor of dhanna and adharma. since they 
belong to ictoUigent individuals 


and coniun^n is possible only for substanws 
29 U IS not a case of samaviya, since dlisiina 


Ra^-nshnim say Apparently he hu brought 
together the Icj^l matter where resemblance i?i- 
l-Tund to te stninng leairngoutthe romment* fcf 
which , alone even the best of us ^n rul™ 

!?'■’ .Wo?''-'* xw. febiS-T 

1929 P ^ I Here he lias -paraphrased’ Tnd’ 
sunim^^ certain passages of Dr Jha. hSd 
Ujvertod tb«r older m two or three places^Tlms 
8 difference m phraseology’ and 
he Uau 

on f lAfodern Itevm 
ongmahty consist i 
- — tences gatlicred from 
* am -af^.4 ifthlTl w 

po&ons) 


in tho devetoraient of the argument,’ will he cl?.m 
ongmahty for lus veision? (J/b/ici-n 
bebniaiy. p. Docs ongmah* cons^t"'m 
fo^ag a oumbw of sentences gatlicred L S 
diSereut sourrea uilo an mtPlli-,Kt.r .l;. _r .E.™'.". 


.» .V’v’-*? This nroHiic snitot leaulc VI 30 Tlio atonuo substance «t>„h 

n IhebcKly cn:ouled by the cognising soul, as none in the body ensouled ly the^iii,mff 
ofoer could contain the suhstiatniu of the imma- and none^er could contam^^sXtraml 
f^K of, the coenmon ol which that soul immatenal tause ol the c^ih^ of 'hi 

calico. The action of atonuc u toe matenal cau»e. The action 

hodj-tendmp to bnng alonltho substance in the body which 
'J"® h* ‘b* “’“4* '«h fho the contact is dM to ite cont^ “houi 

'"®P’ cognitum) puts forth which, m every act of cccnitSJi '^Sv.T?'^. 'he self 

an effort towards the cognition (p. 3>) toSis it iS s^l P. 37^“^ ““ 





Tiffi HODKli:^ KE7IBW FOJt XAUCH, 1021) 


Ilcio, Dr. Itidh.iknrihiuu’s vcr-Vioii in a sjxKsmoii Kciicrally Hocd 'ijiifo Oijonco’ for orretaiu’il 

of liis s^jccWuc;/ kiiowled^io of iiuUaii phifasophy. tlic Saiukfit woi-J. piil}\in ono, sontciioo^(4) ho 


of Ills s;jccwfuc</ kiiowleu^io of iiuluii imilasoimy. tlic oaiuknt worn. Only m ono sontciioo (4) ii'. 
For ho wiitos ill tho ;irof,vco, “To holi) tlio gciieml iL-iCa ‘buthllii’ for ‘luudluMttva’ once. .Thusuis 
leader, tho more toe!uu<i.il .lud tcxtiLu ^U^c^s■»bns stafeiuent fa incorrect. If ‘buddlii’ is identical wath 
aro jirintcd in .small tyjio.” (fnUian Vhiloisophu, ‘budtlliis.ittva.’ \v]iy docs ho u»o *Tho sattva natuw 
VqI II, V. 8). Hut will the urcit doctor bo very of huddlu" (2), “buddhi in its sattva natme ’ tol, 
much siirpriftod, when told that even this Inshly Juwl “tho imro nature of buddhi” (4) ? Tims, thouiiH 
technical uiterTU'ctation, for wkiOv ho clwms mitsina- ho hiinaolf has used thcrio words, lie does not 
lity. was antidpatcil by Dr. Oaii^raualh Jlu sia undorstuid even now tho subtle distinction between 
early as 1911? Or wjllhc say, "Wlicn two or more ’buddhi' and ‘buddhisaltv.i.' Though in Iho abo\'J 



SOUIVC' 
from t 

Vnic 2- , - 

tact all tho abovo nassages (Nos, 0— 30) are Ur. - I havoalvraj's v. __ - 

Ihidhalaishnan’s orisln.'il intcrinetation and or 'meubU iiiodifiaation,’ nnd ho also imitates iiw 

evaluation ok tho Ibwhliikani doctrine, in which, in ,usin.r Uie samo words, tivough he never uses 

perhaps, his individuality .T* a writer luis coiiipleleiy ‘mind’ for ‘buddhi’. .And elsowheio on tho same 
come out. in Ms book ho uses ‘laodihcation of tho 

Dr. Ikidliakrishn.an has. indeed, rcferrcl to Dr. mlcnul org.Hi’ for ‘mental modification’ as many 
Cianganath Jha’s The jvnW/7i/.nja Schoof ofPurva as seven times. Hut ho never u&cs this o-Mirtssion 

JiUmi^rnsn on p. 386. p. 397. .and p. 405. Rut that in Uie alwyo imssagos (1-7) bonnwod from my 

•cannot Vie tlie .lulhority for tliesc {Kissagcs on other thesis. So. liis plea of key woids completely breato 

panes. Ho lias mentioned Dr. Jim’s work also uowit 

iiadcr KeferoDccs’ on p. .129.. But that does not » L(jt mp consider fJio possiigcs in dotail in niy 

justify him m bodily incorpornting numerous pass* version i u i a® svo ij u 

ages from it in his book witliout acknowledgment * • , . . ^ 

If his usual method is to adopt not only standard t, I*. This scntcnco is not a triUihUtioni of an> 
transkations, but also cntic.Ti rntGipiebations where gi}'^wd is my own nitenwclxtioji at tn^ 

- nvailablo, make slight clianges in theiu hero and Samkh.v^Mbinjala docirmo of sclf-consciousness. 
there, if necessary, .and pass tliem olf as Ids own. Dr. Iwdliairislinan. lias borrowed Jiis voiwion alinost 

ii&tt Ss%is“rS-, “.iv i 


-. ......... ..plytomyaWy renMtsiteclfin o Mnor organ, it, brings its reflex. 

tlio uasoplusticatod reader. So, I am coinpoUcil " ita ^clf, to ' conscious Icnowledge ” 

to enter imo. some techotetd discussion to sho^y fT?. SaV/iAAi/a p. 107.) AVitli tins sentence 

the utter futility of lus .arguments.. . hu%^ioa lias not the loiuotcst similarity. 

Passages (Nos. 1-7) m my version dealing with ^ 
the . SamUiya tiicorv of Self-coascionsucss -wero g. This _ sentence is not at all n translation ot 


i‘o%v«e u ■■rn li- 

milva, pralibimba. emd I use tho stairOr. Ratlh.d.rishnan ^vant 3 to pio\Tt!m 

word ‘puru'vi’ itself m tho Engiisli rendering, as sentence is a mere translation of a Sanslcrit passage 
the word ‘self’ ia ambisuous and may <»t.iiid for ^d claiius originality for Ids version only by substi- 
eitlicr tho puiiifa or the jiva (ego), while Mr. JiiUng ftwrirf/itsafri-a for ‘pure intelligence-stuff of 
Sirfia uses ‘sell’ ior puTUfa” OTodern Sevkw. < ho find out a single 

February, 1929, p. 209). Ho luis generally uscii whicli . it is a tran- 

tho ww ‘puni?a’ Un-ougViout his treatment of infinite, pains to 

tho S.imkhya System. Cut m the above passages [i^n dtircrent l)Mk« satiii/ama 

(Nos. 1-7) borrowed from my thesis ho uses his key ^ nhr. the wrord does not 

\foid ‘pnn.^d Ihric^, onW and imitates mo in usii^ Kwdi ho warn, T^tiiavakaradT. 

tho araoiguous woid soli’ asmany ai Ihirleen times. ^Tdt^Sio ^ hwnslalion. 

though he knows quite well that the latter may Mt w 

Imd cither for the pmw^ or tlio ilva (cgo>. .Hero h^^jeej^ thn^ rh;,i ^ shcpuld 

h^indiscrim naicly ti^^cs ‘pum^a’^ and ’self in tho shinilard ones ni favour of Ids 

^c. So. ?mrH 5 a is not his key word. S Pn-i^i. ?? of f.ut. >yo 

^"nr I?a<liiakris.hnaa s.ays "For sattram Mr. Sinha i,oth*“ iiln of Vyas.a and Vaeasixiti 

ivise ‘.Uuddlu; Used.:’ (IbiiL. p. 263). Scriey and *Sio 


’mind' and iviso ‘Uuddlvi’ Uself.’’ fititl.. \\ twuK 'San^'lhnW nf7hJ‘"rr:, and 'the 
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01 Woods by reproducing 

5 versions wmow ; , , r"i'“ 

“The sai/fo oJ thethmVing substance depcaids beta* 
upon tho Self to the extent that it de^s on hi »l 

s wti SsSLi" p ffir rSferSiUSva' 

(iV 'W loots l.t. tho ohioot,™ .pKmoo, lul TlySelt u hot by thot pmmtoi tdoh 
ol the Pomo. imd hocomta o. o«* tot oG« «( It“ £. Vll wlS“ 

l.no»le<lga, is tho reflection o! the iTiruvi into tlio presented idea »hich depends upon its ovn 
1 of the \Vili-to-b«” (Rama Prasadis tran- {\Vooda’_tra»siatipn. p 2b3)^ 

Vnsw'ibclfTon^ when attention is c»hrcly>nth- — t.-- - -i-». — i-i 

drvvn Imm the iiiraMJ faitcUori m which the its KtloctiOD in the pure inteUisenco-stuff of tl 
tcU is rcn«toi and wholly eoacentrated on the mind.’ tMy vw^ion) 

rr/Uclion of the sell jn tho puce mtelligeoce-stnlT (iv> 'The sell cannot be. known by the luddlu 

of the rami" (My loterprotation.) in which it is reflKtcd. but it is the sou which 

' A ThiriSttaSe bmS wt the of ^d'^Woo^* 

lhetcitlBTa«wwd-IrtiJ!(WdfiMHMm<wru«.ia bnne ^vter uwn 

jim(wi/f(ia samAra<ii(ip«nmipr(Uiiii«fte»i iiumjac- Jhc'f .K*** greater ttisorcait upon 

h;sTaM'arsi‘‘wi."' st'i” "i.o.o.opd.focs.i.ypomd ih.,.™- .i 

lhe“atur«o7the s?<Vc^^^ *<lf VuSinahhitea DrlShaLnshnaa h|a rwroduced 

Neither WooiU nor ninvi 1 nwnU hnnes out this them almost wrtodm. lip exp^ns tlie dilferenoe 

MsnifKAius la his Knahsh translation o( it ll’irfr liwwocn oiy version and lu.s in his ipply I have 

HemalwS'i tiaa^Uoa PP •.^’3-.>30 Woods 

tnn«UtiaB a-’dii answered it in my version He has exoludod it 

My mton'i^’taiion of Vaca»ivni s view sivcn in 'f®™. 

wu^\;ViSholffihnt Jhe pv»,^Ctra Kadli^-nshaan has taken Uie giuatestcare acooni- 
m Us imre oss-iace. w tho *ii6rcl of aeU-epprehen- .i® ^ v,°?* 

-Kn and the rmpir,p<i/ *ef/- oi the rclIocUoo ol the ^ iilodem 

•-■11 m luddhwutva H the objKl of self apreehen- » cb^ry 19». p ^ But if his language 

►ion lie makes it quite cloar when he says. OfyS to bo .^mrel a i n^lim reproduction of 

.M-IA jimkaiMj/ jrt ladeita eiUtt. PiinisaiTalua- "“"t he cwnnol hdp it ’He is conscious of It So 
iF>*fo»r«ft/nia feiHwiiri o/aimliwiu nrolainyrC h« In actual phraseology thero is some 

r. n/r-,Umparlf«.w;vtik1Aj Pr"k<iiov<»f* .'IS* of the texts Wn- 

(111 l.k lie makes It more cmrlmtic ebon he Ndcted but the differences Umiughout my render, 
eiplams the senptund text ouolcd by Viasa “>g^ enough to micatp to Uie .c^ful 

(-■';7i,h(,Vnm<irw lyn^ by saving ^jN'a reader that they are based on the texts” f/M. 

{••N.i r.-fil-rtfiAuh" tin .IM IHiojahija. KainananJa «> 2W) Cert^y here the Binulanty is most 
kaixand Niitsa sLoareof the same opinion lhave sinking hut it will require the keen insight of a 
cemeted this mistake la ray tinal inamiscnpt But great thinker to find out the aiffcrence! 
imfgttiiiiately l)r ItadhakrWinan did not get it at . Thus with regard to the a^ve passages <1-7), 
the luTu* of cx-amimna ray Ihesiv. Sx he was Ij® is tax indebted to heith, Rama Prasada. and 
remp.U.\lto p<^rl'elltate m> mistake in Jus book »«>ds. whosenames he has quoted, but tome 
theiigh ho niaila a vertvd alteration m the Mmhaicc «“> 

.►A V. bungs out the «ipn>/«wnre of g. This entire paragraph is 

tao i'^'.ktU text liio ni jtiru^iiif'rafparHa bml"'- • • -- i ■ •• 


«L '*• this entire paragraph IS wip oirii tnlennx- 

. v — c~.-y , » — oM»- l<riio« ol KumanU luid iTabhakara’s doctnnes of 

■eufralwond psnirlt ,/r»va'^ P'lrejn rni pn>/t«M«t u,,. nereeption of the sell U is not amera 
"I*"* ' J Itasy*. UI djt traUiXilion ol a tvinsfcnt passage” (t/orfmi 

if.fi*'} the mind i# une^Kius" aaoigiry 19.9 p. Ken Dr’'l^fS 

1 .-H? 

U1 bre”'"* pervgraph. In Uh aU passa^ liU'^te” 
vvimmonuiora tuve giwn li.e same mterpretatmn 1* »ru«s out ,ts..ps./v,,„oe"bi-a^teeVte 
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'I'HB IIODERS REVIEW FOR M.UtClI, 102 !) 


SQuleiito to Uic titm«l.niou; "But alons tvith 

lliL'! objoct-eonsciouinoss tlici-o is soiiielimcs liow all llicae i»ciiteiKv^ 
aaothcr aistiiict cousoiou>.uoas. n's.. ^o}^-cpn^.wol^^. 

nc'S)” ftncl it has beei\ H'lotcd le/hntuH by Dr. tlwju way into Dr. Hailliiilvnsluian s uotkui 
lUdhakribiinan. I have not tuiuslatod the >\oid the s.amc lonii . r-, t> n t • i . anf, out 

•'aiuanlch:' ami lio albo lias left it out. How' is it , lu tlu3 eomieclioii Dr. Kaaiiahuslimui 

tlut lio lias li-ouulit out the shnificancc ol the rtwt im;* rcfeienc;.} to (ch. p- .» }; 

Sanskiit text -which I ha\e nuotoil and ho has i). IS 2 is \v10n5. He ^ ®'V-i,W of 

used’ in exactly tlio Mine way. {.y adding the .same ai“l “o* U-- *. • CliowklumUi e(li‘ioi> Oi 

sentence, and lc.\\ijig out the same woid. and using Sm-lituliinhu to winch ivfeivuco is niade. luK 
the same lansuago ? 17.1 .1'oscs and i>nge 182 of, ;t is npn-e?i=‘cnt. 


174 logos and jsagt 

„ , „ _ aro not UbiJ., p. .210). I am uiaiiKtui to iiim >“• •••- 

at .ainr^slaUons'o'fSausknt te.\ts. VCaiiDr. lUllia- cotrcctioiL Hut let nip iwint out that there 
krishuan hunt out any jiassago lU iaUiruJiiuln or ethlions. of Sa^/rodiwi/.ii pul)h.s)ied by .the PUbtibnere 
any other book, of which they aie tnanslitions ? of Uio Chowkluaiuba bansknt Series, ono ^\lla 
In the first two sentences I iiavo given my own rMt/iVncAoiownrayi and the other with /VaAiJia. 

Iamiutonnod,l.y Iho nublUhurs of the CUo«- 

|iaL,rS’;7,Sory“so“\r^ 

is my OWTI mterrretation which lias iKicn reproduced *9,, The 

i?SUy'hvo"ki?FiSf'^^^^ aJsSi to! I iS™ u2otil”,loS oSir ou .u 4S3 

tUtfx hMii 3 Ai^tjO^ fiw l^ <>44 Ol .Jto otiicr oiLition. iiiero is a uijieivxici^ 

woids -‘the Bliatta Miuiamsaka’’ used by me. .and to Fvid^l\^I)r^Ibi^hafrfshna^^«s''°rti^ 0 

explain the deep sigoificancc of this verlxil cliangc hvmcntl>. Dr. Radlialvnslman is not awaro 0 

hollas dclvveicda learned lectuw on the distinction tUo existence of SantiadtpiKh with PiaAaSo which 
between Kumaiila’s new and Uut of his followci's, contains 622 pages. He has always inferred to the 
wliicU ho imsut ri8 M-dl icson-o _f™ lus iv-.carcli Clioo-klamla ediUcai o! SaslmdJpilm 
Mudeuts. The Bhotos and the PialiluvUtae aio _tUo oontaiiK only mgee, in hU Inrlian PhilMoj’to. 
wo .v-eJl-Wn schools ot MiiiihinsokM Kiunoiila Vol. U. l!ul,.Uico iTovy docs ho rete to t o other 
Bliato la the fodder ol tlio louner. and Vrablukam, ed,t,ou ol &(mdioi;,s (ni), 487-400) on in482 of 
oltlie latter. Stnotly speakms. the foUocvcis o (he atoco TOrk ? 1 ivvo Smvn n nw 
KuinSrila Blwtta aie the BhStta.s. .aud those of (]i}oJe>n lieeirw Febmai-r 1 Q >0 ij ‘>10) that ho 
Prabhakaia are tlie Pinbhak^ Hut gcoer^y the bonowwi that mi t of his oxpos^ fro}Q mj' 
w-oix^ "Bhattas” and Piublulpias’’ aie mdifferentlv thesis alom: with lu icfeieuco, pubiyied m the 
^0 sense of Kumaiila and lus foUoweis”, CoUtae Mn(jaxme, January. 1924. 

and “Pmbhakar.i and lua foLiowers’’ respechvrfy. jfcxf, I consider the unpublisliod pait of my 
On this point I icfcr Dr. Radliaknslman to Dr. tiicsis. 

G^gpilUJha’s t;« ft abhilAam l_a These .■u-knunents 1 took hoin Tarlahhii^a 

jiHwitwsa (pp. 33, 40, 45, 06 etc.) w'lth and I’cfcired to it in my thesis. Dr. lladhakjishnan 
winch he li£i8 shown lus unusually mtuimte has bon-owed them almost verhatim fioui my 
^uamtonco. He says, Ml. Si^a Ivol^ that it is thosK hut lias not lefeiTcd them to TtirUhU^u. 
Hie. view of Blufta lIuuaiuMka which is hi.s Ho .admits tlvit they .are no/ to be found m Ny^m- 
designation for Wania” W-, V- llO). Here I landali, and they ih occur in 7«r/cn6/i5>S. He 
have auoted a text troiu Sjialimnnkii of 1 ait'ia- siu^gests tiial ho lua ' lutenUonallv not refevcral to 
saraniiniisra, a folhiccr ol Ivuin^ila. but stil) toe ThrAoWiSja. for “the moms set fortli m 1. 2 and 3 
doctor knows for _ ceitam tliat by Bhatta aiv not uiatenalli' difterent fiom tlioao of 7 & and 9 
ilinuinsaka I moan kumaiola . A'MSyaAaiida/r, the cailiev work.” UbvI., 

I). 211). But, fii-st. if tlie former aie not 7iiatcrialli/ 
different from the latter, why does ho give them 
at all ■> Secondly, it would vequu-e a rare meta- 


In fact. Dr, Radluikrishnan cannot ixissiblv offer 
.any explaiutiou of his almost verbatim leproductioo 

of this entire mragiaph from iny thesis. So. „ luio — w... 

he says tliat half of it is a quotation .-uid its physical acumen to discover how the lii-st ai-gumeut 
translation. Secondly, he gives the deep significance 


self-consciousnoss iiiaila a higher degree of tiou li*p yet to ue ostablislicd that the j - . 
conscious life tlian the meie consciousness of the froui a foter worlt, if they are involved in 

object is a criticism with winch even a beginner those of mi co»be/ Mork, must bo lefeirod to the 
in episteiuologj’ is familiar and I have lefeii^ to latter and not to tlio foimer. AH scholais shoula 
it in more tlian one place.” {Ibid. p. 210 ). Here he 1 ^® ®t tlus new lulo of giving leferenccs lam 
adnuts tlmt at least tlie Last sentence is an iiifer- dowm by the great author. 

prctation, and ho has repreduced iny language 4 - 11 , As to tlie aiguiueuts fioni Xy32jaKandali, 
almost icrbalim. But ho accounts for it by sajung Dr. Itadhakiishiuin points out that the passages 
tliat tlus commonplace ciiticisiu is kiioivn even to 14 - 9 ) in my veisioa are almost a rerin^im repre- 
a bogmner m epistemologs'. I .admit that not only duction of Dr. Ganganath Jim’s English transla- 
this ciiticisiu but also what is. ini oh cd in the uon of this ivork. {Ibul., p. 211). 

...,I .. r.. . ... . - 

To 


11443 Ciiu4.ii8iii uuv .U3U Wiiai IS, Ulionctt m me Wi* VI luia «u4tt. uom.. p. -ilA 

previous .senteuep. .iiid my exposition of the Bhatta In the Oral place. Dr. Uadliakrislvnan heie 

doctnuo m the lu-&t two i3eiitence3 aie kuown to tradicts luiuself as I luive already shoii'n- 
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jetotjg bg.h.j«,.— 


vcrh.oii mm m-< ai all otfer places he ha:. repesUcd- 
Iv Slid tint (uthful transUtioris ol the same 

pissaso resemlle each other not only •“ 
matter lait al«Q in form. Cut 


belonging to the present.” lilytersion) 

(m) It may be aisued that an _obje«^ ^ 
exiatcoce extending o — • " * 


the reverse Here he points out that b^ose iny bdtmgiog to 
translation is similar to that of Br Ganga^m xei^OT) 


tlie past, piesent and the 

he saps just fntoie and uhen it is cognised it is cognised as 

. . . .1 jj,g present” (Dr Hadhaknshnans 


almost a ttrbalm rcproduttion of the 
Utter Thus he sets up Uo coljtradietoiy st^l- 
aids for judging the originality ci ^ngtisb 
transUtions of the same texts If be feels sure 


This clearly shows that Dr Radhala'ishnan did 
uot care to consult Dr Jlia's translation, but re- 
product roy version almost lerbatim 

Secondlv, if he borrowed all the passages 
-- {4-11) in XyTiyakandali from Dr Jlia’s translation, 

borrowed almost tert^liin from Df Jha’s. why why does his versmn in jiassage No 10, wr 
does he not feel touallu sure that his version is instance 6ffer from Dr Dia s and cjosely resemwe 
honowod almost teiialiiB from mine mlh regard mine ' Tho three versions are pven below 
to the other rias«agca which aro translations of 10 0) One who holds that cognition if 
ttia same tests ? .n/eroW< fromtte know It^e that we have of 

la the reenrd to these ol.jccts.. should be met by^ the foUowiOif Mpment«_ 

niasagee (1 . 

i some other work, on 


» , ... «w» ofijccte. should be met by the following argumeote 

s^nd nlam with fh^ the knowledge of objects’ inhcie m *9 

^ <"•"* tli« object ’ It could not be j«gsrded 
other work, on wnicn n«_W8 oom ,n,onn«r.n the o biecL as It has been shown 


I»s Ube legaidcdae inhering m the self, tlien *hat 
® sinking ^laSeariv coffliifion 13 there licsidee tlus which would be 

.hat knowledge ?• (Dr Jha’e verson, 
with regard to those passages ,, ^^gued that cognition is mfewod 

, la the third place with reeard to the arguments from the cognition of objects’ (mayaiairitedaii^ 
from AflByafbOndalf, he admits that wv vcrsiop numeuam fiauam) 11 so docs ‘the cognition of 
IS simost a v«i&o<tni roproduchon ot Ur Jiias aljocts’ {«i?'i|/<uai>afdanal tnhwe ta the seif- o* 
translation and he has actnowlcdifed bis indebtro- in the object ) It cannot inliere in the object M 
n(?«« to mm by meationine his work m ino it is unconsaous It it inheres m the self, then 
bibwgaphy on p 247 a cognition l^ there whicl; is infeiTed 




to Dr. Jha’s Enghsh tran«lati!n of >t from wbi^A (m) If 'it is argued that the cognition is inferred 
these were .borrowed In order to avoid wing from the cognition of objects fitsai/asamwdanlf* 

KfeXA'm'lS «; lb. 

csplaia sc ooee that, in all thceo passages which cognition inheros la the self oi the object. It can- 
aro Mt m nSefa \^^da imttre to mve "o. thf ohect. wliicli is unoonsoioue If 

the exact '^transUtions^'^^t only onoond the oogniuon which is 

significance of tlio texts i^erriaB the intercidcd inferred from the cognition of objocta ? ’ (Dr 
reader to the sources My usual method >« that ttadhaknslinans version) 

when 1 giT0 the translations I adojH the ••tandard This clodily stiows that Dr nadhalnshuan 
ones where available, making slight clianac* hero gives here aliuosl a terfinfim repioduction of mv 
there where 1 think necessary and whore version andootofDr Ganganath Jhas So with 
there aro no authoritative tranAations, 1 lake the rosanl to ihis passage at least he is not absolved 
Cjvatest care to bnn" out the sense ol the texts’ from the (haige of plagiansm 
(IM p 2(13) If he adopt* standard tiansIatioDS Thirdly m passage No 10 lie lias imitated mb} 
whore availvlle, makes slieht changes m them m quoting the same Saasknt text, tlioiigh thero 
here and there, if necessary and still docs not are many other inirioil.int sentences m Nj/o!/o- 
rper theso passages to the works from which Laatlafi deserving quotation And tlus Sanskiit 
they are taken he cannot a'oid l>cing accused text quoted by me and Dr Itadhakiishnan both 
{it plagiansm. He has yet to Icain how to acknow- does not occur in Di Jlia's English translation of 
ledge authontics for using published and Xi/^i/niandaB 

iinn..i,i,.s..i — ' - a •wiitiDg tus books. iouitlily tie has imitated me in his selection of 


In the fourth place mv translations m rassagea ■^yamaudali against 

(4-ainre ba.«d (3n Dr flancanalh Jhas Idonot f<wiibility of cognitions In my thesis 1 h 
want to imitate Dr ltailhakTi«hnan in STumune e*'?n the argument involved in tlio f 


I to imitate Ur ItilhalJistman 
-—a philosoihyo' ' ' — ’ 

my veision But I 


'crtKin is Ivascd i 


Radbakn^nan s 

.Jio is based on 

make it clear first, ly Riviog 


Dr. Jha* .„a»u i- 

tlie tiireq versions of passage No 7. 

(i) ThQugh.'as a matter of fact Oio object has 
an existence extending over all three imods td 
tinie. past present and future,, yet when it is 
eo(nii'C<l It IS cognised a.s belonging to the jirewnf ” 
(Di Jhas version p OU). 


— following 

sentence 

LmgalihaiXit ua taior/mOuimniram jn5«:rt»5ii- 
nsMiiSnwmoii/i/ipfuhtim" (p 90) Dr Hadha- 
kiishnan also has cxtludeil this argument from his 

Lastly, he lias imitated me m giving tlie 


111) 


e»o reference lie say s. ‘ Srldliara’s commentary 
M 56. which dc.als with this topic actually 
nins f^ p 00 to p. 98 in Dvivedms edition (V 
. ....... ^ ...... . V “ b) though the argument last adduced fipm it 

It may be arspied that an object has cais- oeenrs on p 07 ' C/M, no TU-2k-'\ TV.vvs. biw 
extending Qv<ir the paik <ne present and adtnits that the last argument ailduted from 
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Xi/iiyaKaiulali does occur ott p. 9t. Should ho 
give tlio i-cfcrcnco of the aiwimciit-j nctually 
adduced by him from a l>opk, or of the other 
ai-gumcnls well witli which ho is not at all 
conccmcil ? IJcsidos. the lA‘<t lurt of XyriyaLinmli 
under the same tsutra deals v.itU the doctrine o! 
Siu-faviutlana whicli is entirely difTcrcnt from 
the doctiines of Ju^talUnutneunha and l7««»/o- 
sa»!rfdn>jS>i>iHjf>/nfm, whicli are d»sc\i^e»l on 
ppi 90-97. while tlio discussion on tlio fonner runs 
iiom p. 07 to p. 93. So, Dr. It'ulluikri.shnan’s 
i-eforoncc is mono. Awl tliis wronK retcixmco ho 
has boiTOwcd from my thesis. 

Any one of tlio aooTO similarities between his 
version and mine in rogard to the i^iossages from 
Xyriyalandali might bo accidentd. But 1 wonder 
how like mo ho has borrowed his traivslations of 
some sentences from, Dr. Oanpanath Jim’s version, 
translated other p.iss.acca independently in the 
same language, excluded the • same arguments of 


Srldliara from lua version, quotod the same 
Sanskrit sentence, and given tlio same wrong 
reference I 

12 — 10. With regard to tlio ii.arallcl lx^s^agcs 
from P}'nmcifa}ui»ialaimriant}fi, Dr. R.adlt.ikrishii.'in 
says, “There is not one paskigo in my version 
which may bo rosardcxl as identical wiUi >Ir. 
Siolia’s” OhW.. p. 212). 1 cannot understand how he 
says this in the face of a sUiking simil.irity liclwcen 
his version and mme in as many a.s fourteen 
uassaacs (12. 13, IG. 17. 18.22. 23.21. 25, 2t>. 
27, 2S. 29 and 30). lie has quot^ (lio sanio 
Sansknt words witliin brackets tl2, la. 10, 18. 
24, 25. 23, 3.') and 3C) Ife luvs nuoted the same 
Sansknt texts (20 and 29). Ho has given the 
same cxpo‘'ition of the N.v5ya-Vaiscsik.a view as 
(bstingmshed from tho Bliatta Minumsakas. the 
Jamas, the Buddhist Idealists, and the Vcdontlsts 
(28). How can ho explain similantics m so manj’ 


imml.*, y Tlieiv) is no eA>Ki\\n ; 

I'iameyS‘Kaiml'im~irla}tilfi, ''inch might 
byl-oth of ns. How, then, does he exjwund the 
fiiCTillcanoo of S.ui»kril loxt.^, m a laiigmigo similar 
to inino ? If ho lixi ixirapluu^l a fon "ooLn 

Mitnmarized a. few , ixwvs.\ges. .inverted the oroer 
of artnimeiit.s given in my thc’sis in two or tiiiv 
iiLiccs rebaining my Liugingo. and leproducw 
almost icHxilim as many as fourteen 
together with tlio Kimo (iuotation«. doc*i it prove 
tliathe luvs m.ulo them Ins own V fhero is nothin, 
strange in it Uo las done thp very wme thin, 
when ho lias Ijodily imon'omtod numerous 
from many otlicr htaniLiitl books, say, fro”,’,.^^' 
(iangatatli JIa's T)i& Priibhilknrn Uchool o/ inrin 
HhnTintM. 

Lastly, 1 fail to tmdersfand how ho laxs drawn his 
iiatonius from tlio very s.amo soiircc.s .about a fc'V 
topics as 1 luve, dono fn my thc&is. though tlicro 
arc many other iinporbaut works which deal with 
tho &imc topics. l f.iil to understand liow there 
is.a sinking similaritj* between liLs version .and 
mine in so iiany scntcncas, jxaragronlui, and ^lagcs 
dealing with tho s.aiuo topics. If tho sinking 
similarity between Ids version and inino i.s. wliat 
ho would liavo us believe, duo to tho fact that 
both of them are based on tho s.amo texts, why do 
wo not find a strikinc Rimilarity in tho writings of 
Gongh. I)cus.«cn. Prof. Ilanado and Dr. Bclvalkar 


deal with tlic Mine topics and draw most of their 
materials from tho s.amo sources in tlicir works on 
Induan IMiilosophy ? I do not know how long Ur. 
liadliak-rishn.aa will fail to unJoistand my accusa- 
tions. 

Meerut College, Meerut JAPcyATii SiyiiA 


Perhaps there is nothing so dangerous or so ovil in its effects, as irrespouslblo 
power. That is what Great Brihaiii exercises in connection with India — absolute power, 
with no one to call her to account I do not think any natiou is able to onduro sucli an 
ordeal any better than is Britain, but it is an ordeal to which neither rulers of nations 
nor individuals in private life should ever bo subjected. Tho risks aro too great. Tho 
wrongs and tyrannies inseparable from it are too serious. England avoids it in 
connection with her own rulers, by making them strictly responsible to the English 
people. The rulers of Canada are strictly responsible to tho Canadian people. Evciy 
free nation safeguards alike its people and its rulers by making its rulers answerable in 
everything to those whom they govern. But here is tho anomaly of British rule in 
India— Britain rules India but does not acknowledge any degree whatever of political 
responsibility to the people of Ind'sv. Whatever freedom or political privileges they 
enjoy are purely “favors”, which she in her “kiudaess” "graciously grants” to them ; 
she does not for a moment admit tliat any political freedom or political power belongs 
to them of right— is their just possession, which they may rightly demand of Great 
Britain and which she has uo right to witlihold. Her will is the supremo law • and 
India must submit m everything. 

— Dll. J. T. Su.VDERIA.VI) 
India in Bondage 



rfiooi* til the Mowma tanouaM uiH U noticed Aasaiaese Denpalt. English, EVtnch, Gepnan, 
■OiiiSu J/iHrfi. Lhan^^Kananu Jfafetfotom. ifewA. hepoU Onga, 

■iiuanuk TumiL Tclegu and Urdu perioditxUa school aid college laU-booU and tlieii 

nnnoia/l«H«. tntnphleit and Ua/ltis riinnnU^ of tujHWw.M or/^fc* addrutts. tic., mil not b» noMd 
Thenveijit ofbMsrecenedforrtneww>anot b« ac^wledg^ wr ang qun-ies t elating theieto 
arwiiwiT TU rei’ttu) of any book \s not guaranteed DooU ^ould be sent to oui o fice^ atidretsed 
to ihe Atwiieee neueuer. the liindi lUiiewer. the language 

oflhebooke. ifo tntieuin of booh leiiews and noliees uiU be pubUshed~Euloi II R.] 

EKQLTSIC Bengali iaoeu.ig'’ which is cnipioreJ by th« beet 

_ . _ Bengali anihors when wntitiB m the coUoauial 

. \ teVA-BUiBATL Sii»Ti.miT*\ Pincs lie I To Mylc. and that la practically the speech oi the 

6e /kid at l/te Fwi’a-Mioralt O/fure- educated classes m Calcutta. 'The testa are 
TIiu 18 a soiivomr of the losttutwB localod at aU taken 6wn stamUid auihors. The prOM 

Smtinikotan It contain* a bncf description ol istliai ofthe author. It may be taken m being 

the place and of tho educational fauUlics protided tyric^ ol Oic educated prcamnoiation of Calcutta 
in the different dcpai-tmcots of die Institution, “hn-h h tlio rocoraized standart lor Dongali 
wih 29 illustrations. The letferprese has been The conUins Values, ol the Phonciip Symbols, 


neatly tnntod, and the illiutrations. too. except the Itoi^ pionemw, formation of theBenBah 

two Qt tbm have weU evecntciL Sounds, Details i<»anline the Bengali Sounds am 

_ It w a survey of the «ervi«s rendered bj the Those wlio want to learn how Beng^ is spoken 

n^mo S.iinai during the fir«t hundred scan and prenoun>.ed by lulfured Bengalis will obtain 

•*S.’S-19'28) oj iis existence It gives an wca of much liclp from this book 

Uio reliCTon of fho Brihmo &iin.i| and passes on ” «■ 

to Qraenbo the »ocial aM phiUinthropic wink done 
1 y the &unaj The aiithoi dei. utes the coucbiding 
chapUr to disoourses on the basis of natirnMl 
rcconvtmction and the rcnaisssnce in ladm It is 
a rwuiUjla and m>ti-utti\o brochure 

Th£ Murct CoLiiwf CnaovicM- Bp P 
Omiu. ilcfnit College ilerrut, U P 


Si cnicaL Essars Du Bertrand liusiell, publish’ 
d bv (Storm Allen and Uninn Ltd Oioun Sio 
Ip 2il Art Canivs gilt nilhdusi jacket. I'l ice 


Bertrand Bussell i 


of Meenit CollCfeV. It was winanij intended to Ub iJrepfwaf Esso</s, thereforo would attract the 
bo a collection of college views It describes the raadeis atlcntioii by hia reputation and a lengtlij 

vanous ncimties of tho college, arid inrlodcs ,revie>-' 

collesre 'Vho’s tVho.’ 


The ixirtrails and vie- 
not a little interesting 
„ \ BrvoaLi,pHnsEnr Beapeb. ih 


would not Bciwo any useful p...™... ... 

a reviewer may well Hunk that ‘ there w.vs 
no sufficient grouiid for thinking ho would <io 
any good ’ to readers by attempting to pull Ku'sell s 


. ...r ..Til., iniietur iii.AiiEfi. Bu SiiHtli Anmor hml, ,n a 

n«lffr;w .1/. A iCalruitn). ULill ILondont Jir Mt 

Ahaini iVo/r«or of Mmn Linpi--'-'- ground „tor iwit 


of hi3 took and place it before 


r . eheil Bather, there is ample 

KTouad for holding Oiat the thing is an impossi- 
I'h^nehcs' kniyLe'ctu^Yr * s^fticisin like his faith 13 highlj 

Phil, dogu ,n life Uni'-e^^lf of oropUcatcd and Can be grasped, if at all, only bj 


fyinouagr ni>4 Briio-ih ^ .<etf-lauokl /oHdon Ills essays are ^ attaeV, come times satirical 
f ©/• Z.oii-/^i ^fVfM 7o' oik? « iroTu^ gcncraUy subtle, on the habits, cuatoms 

la.,e.E C. -l iOIS.CtotKml m. os •»<"«•«. rali^nnw and way of thinking of modem men 
fr, , i_ , . ^ , I® this Ira IS by no means a pioneer but the 

.J^v'i represent, as accuiati^as method apJopfed by him as wSF ^ ' his keen 

possilde, the prenunciaiion cl lliat form of the analysis ol human inaUonality m many fielS. 
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‘-liow sio-U orijiiiiaiitv. I'o<tpIo, for ox.implo. Iiavo .......... .... - i 

a li.iViii of Oiinkins that Mkitcvcr . ihoy lieliovo in bo'.ran foitj' ,iyo . says A. b.. p,,;, i] . 

atx’ hacked coii'ciou'-ly or unconaoiou'ly i»y rc.ivoii read the I lunishajk. the Hliniaivauifitn. 


intenM to the look. ‘’My own inU'tt?st in Iralu 

.. — « i.y II when i 


and whatever they dc'iro are lorn in tiior mind Snlttw and other .Nicn^l looks. Ihit .rCNa-en^ 
of iiratioiul tirpos. “Tiio exact o]||k>si(c of tins for the noble iniacinatioii nt tlio Ujunish^ls or 
iNOidd ho nearer tho tiulhttho jneat iiiaiis of 


vrihAom of ihe llh.ii.wadsit.a hjw never ded uio to- 
heliofs hy wliicli avc aie feuppoitcd m owr chuly as-unio llutt India could he ilcniojl from 
Ufo israerely tho bodyim; forth of desire, •■orreclou litcratnre. or that its hhs could 
hoie and tlioro at isolated points, hy the rude idealistic or mysne as flic fhoyKhls of d'*,, K. 
shook of fc\ct” Thosc few lines ato characteristic Kvge^. '"1 v.as prepared", eontmucs "A. E. . 


heliofs hy uliicii avc aie suppoitwl^ m our ihuij' 

shook of fc\ct” These few Tines ato’ cKaraetcristic Kvge^. "I v.as prepared' , ..1/........^ ... ... - , -i . ^ 

of Rn&soll. lie c.in put tho essence of an entire to. find that, tlio n.ation wliicii had tiic 
to\td«iok ill a few woids. The alxivc jiive u-s the t-pmtualTmaianJvUon must have states of spyd'wi 
gist of modem psycho-analysis. deanuLation Inlanclmr its highest vision, and. yus 

How would the averapo pi-ctcntious '’Pragmatist” 1 think might lie inferred from tliat lh-aliniani«u 


like the foiiowinff hit?'^“A* pnurmatist on a }ur>’ rjsvcholoffj’ '* which oj)ix>>»cs the Lokas to die 
in a murder ease,” says Mr. Kussell. “will weigh ' ■ ‘ ‘ -t « i 


III it iiuiivnji liiay, auja .ur. mieacu, «iq wcigii niucv. iviu siuiiiiuit m um 

the evidence exactly as. any other man. will, sensual states, and from wliich I infer tliat wani 


Takisi. the spiriiiul states . of our tiemg to tn® 


tiLu .la nuj u.itLi ui.iii will, c4iiu liuui a .a...- • . 

whereas if he adopted liis professed criterion ho every assent to.spint a new abys.s oiKtus w’Juui 


ought to consider wliom among the ixipuKiiion it is the tliirk oppo-’ito of tho haivcn into which the 
” ’ - - ‘ cliinbod.” .Tins, we believe, is ‘t sow 


would bo most profitablo to h.ang. That man soul has climoL-. ~ 

would bo, by definition, pruilfy of the murder, since long diskinco analysis of the fundamental foix^ 


belief in Ins guilt would be more useful, and which give shape to Indian habits, customs, dcsit^ 
thereforo more ‘true’ than belief in fiie guilt of and institutions. Consciously or unconsciously tno 
any one else.” Men as a nilo cannot Ikj ralion.'U. .author of ^iiiiiv Jntlia also holds a similar view 
thinks ^Ir. Russell, for “education, the Pros'*, on India. ”A. E ’ haler on in his introduction says. 
po!itic.s. loligion— m a word, .all tho groat forcc-s ‘Ilmvono doubt that out of tho ferment in Indio, 
m the wond—arc al present on the side o! will come a new renaissance." The author also- 
irrationality : they are in the hands of men who seems to believe in llio possibility of such a 


flatter Ktng Bemos in order to lead liim .astray.” rcnaissanco. but may bo, renaissance will net como 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s essays take up , one by in all flcdils at once.’ 


one tho various dancoYous unri^sons u-^itionally Tho author builds up his picture of India on a 


sitting hcaw on. human progress. He is not Kviis of correct historj-. lie has not learnt hi& 
altogctlicr drasUc m Uis worelup of reason : but Indian history Irom a guide, liook or an official 


ho .ejects men at least not to indulge m things propaganda text-book. He is a close .student of 

>\hich are provirf mis, aor extol to the skies tndim Hstor)-. A iosv samolos o! Ms iiiton'rcta. 

ideas and institutions wluch liavo nothing definitely lion of Indian liistoiw w-ifl convince one of tJio- 

good •’about them and to adopt wh.atovcr the troth of this statciSt? Describing tho 


best ppeiis hfive proved to bo ot value to man’s ifficy. lie wV'ilm Rurco.4^^o7 Uio 

well-being. ... ... _ _ ... oa wli<»thi»r die Indian in tlio. scrvico .yt® 




thorough ciu-e for tlio modem disoas<s ' of over- secret troat^ would play his part and betray tlio 
enthusiasm, crvei-confidcnce ami wcU-fod /xtmes; prioco” (p. 20 ). Coming to the doings of the Hon bio 


prince” (p. W). (joining to mu uomya luc 
Jolm Comp.'iny. ho says, tlio Company made fr^tiea 

and often broke them, sometimes eacn forged them- 

’ , - 1 - ---1 


iueiitU'fiie lialftomplaics, cloth (jj/t, pnee 10s. 6d. ivo wiatter Ivow raarkiKi tl\<iir iutcllectual 


attainments, they could not .expect to bo ^ated 


There is now over-production in the field of books on tlio s.amo Iva.'sis with the wliito race” (p. -17). The 
on Induo. thanks to the fasliio.n set by tho .autJioress Dyarcliicai system, s.ays tho autJior. *'e>ycs 


of “Mother India” Practiaally every class of Siroiieans and other minonties a representation 
wiiters liayo come into the field. with their supply out of all proportion to tlioir number” (p- oS). 


of infoimation or Ignorance to .deify or d^Ie iiuiia Ue is not' merely a student of facts. llo 
and her civilization. Fiery .p.atnots of. the sbamp of tries to see deeper. “If oiio seeks to under- 


the late Lala...lAajpat Rai,^^ oppoi-timjsjt politiojuis, stand tiro Indian rosentinent, one finds a. long 


dreamy-eyed "interpreters” , ot , Lidia. oiKseycii accumulation of grievances, i-acial, economic and 
ev-oflicials and ex-missionancs, dispassionate political” (p. 184). His views on matters connected 
students of Indian drought and hfc. indifferait with Indian history are also charactenstio of his 
“copy” wnters all Ii.ave . come foiward to shed .‘(cliolarly oquilibiium. He condemns stronly the 
light on tiro Induon situation, to guide the reading RriUsli appi-eciation of Dver’s Ami dear massaa-e 
world to a true valuation of Induwi history, culture represented by the S 120,000 “fund and endorses 
and present-day poliucs. . Very few., alas, liavc .a Frencli view tluit “Arants.ar was tliO 
given us any .new information, a new ^ew point, a cquirolent of Louvain” (p. 212). What docs he 


real enough picturo of ^dia. But Mr. &vel Zimand learn from Ins study of Indian history and what 

is uadoubtediy one of those fewwholiave studi^ ’ 

India with .sufficient detaclinient to aipid becoming 


propliesv does ho make about India’s futuro'^liistow? 
we read, “On tlie type of constitution winch tJie 


.1 propagandist for this or that side, at the ParlLamont of lOS’O decides to grant, on the 
same time, wntli a rare sympathy that lias lent imagimalion of British statesmanship, gr&atly 


clearness to liis vision and depth to his outhxik. 


depends wlicther India will, within’ tlm, 


...... depth ... v,.„.w». u,;piuiut rtiiyim;! Auuiit wju. ivnjiiu ki*'' ; 

The introduction hy ‘ A E” adda , special generation, be incorporated as a loyal member of 
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Tho autobioffi’aphy of tiio ilaliarshi is a classic 
amoDC Bengali religious books. Considered only 
as a htcrai-x producUon. too, it is entitled to itmk 
as a classic. 3Ir. Satischandra Chakiabaiii lias 
editfd tho book with great care. His appondic(» 
betoken great industiy and regard for accuracy, 
and evince a reverentially critical spirit. Ilq has 
rendered signal service to tho canso of Ubcral 
rdigion. as well as to that of . the literature of 
Bengal, by bringing out this edition. 


ifA.RATHI 


CiuxDRjJiAST, VoL. 11^ .if Giijamli treatise o« 
Vedant jn the (onn of a narratue by the late 
lehhmani S. Desai. TYansIaled into .Uarnfhi by 
S. It. Baharckar. Piibhsher : Qi4jaralhi Printing 
Pi css. Pages 744. Price Bs. 5. 

The first volume of this rather bulky but 
interesting work was favourably noticed in die 
December (1928) issue of tins periodical. Tho 
writer has in tills volume followod up Uio sabicct 
in its heavier portions, leading to tho coveted goal 
of the ‘Vedantists, vix., tho realirAtiou of the Brahma 
through love and the wiping otf of the necessity of 
re-biith. The two volumes together form a valuable 
addition to tho Vodantie stoelc of Karathi literature. 


HrDEaanA.n asd Lnolan States. Bg Itnghaieiutra 
Sharma. PihUshed hg the Author. Pages 430. 
Price Its. Three. 7b be Itod of the Bhishan 

Press, Poona. 

The premier stato of Hydci-abad (Deccan) has 
won a lar^e measure of odiiun tiuoughtUe entidsm 
of its adnunistration in tho press, but judgiog bom 
the matemls supplied in tiiis book support^ by 
facts and figures quoted from tlio official imports of 
the State, the criticism does not seem to be un- 
lustifled. The administrative system of the State, 
appears to bo rotten to the core and unless a 
rMical change is introduced, it cannot satisfactorily 
meet >Yitii tlie requireinents of its subjects. Wliat 
tiiese requirements are is clearly specified in a 
general way m tho resolutions passed at the Stato 
Peoples' Conferences, a fuii repoit of which is aiso 
given in the book. In fact, tho autiior, who is a 
sincere and earnest worker and has made consider- 
able sacnfices, being rev.-ardcd with e»lo by 
tiio Hyderabad Government for )us enthusiasm in tiio 
public cause, lias spared no pains to make clear the 
intricato problem of the Indian States in gcncial 
iind the Hydeiubad Stato in particular, and if 
InriTfin princes would only caro to ponder over tiio 
contents of the book and try to redress the 
inievanccs of their subjects, it will not be Iotib 
before tlicy find a way to bi-ing happiness and 
contentedness to tiieir people, provided a will is 
thero to bnng about tlio much-coveted consumma- 
tion. _ 

V. G. Aite 


A mild and elfcctivo criticism of 3Bs» llayoj 
'Holhcr India.’ Her damaging oxaggcralioas and 
generalizations of India’s weaknesses, are discussea 
at Icngtii side by side witJi tiio forces tliat are 
dther working or ought to work for_tho remove 
of such of tlio connected evils as exist, and as a 
result, either Uie actual conditions are bcautiftmy 
ixjrtmyed ov an earnest appeal m^o to the reader 
to do nis best for tho regeneration of the oounW- 
Ooo who pets this may have no need for 'ilotliw 
India’ or its translation to know its contents ana 
lids ought to be in tiio hands of every lover of 
tho country. 


BlUlIMi-GSAXOl'ADCaAM BY A QuEEX. By Srt 
Sadhu Ko, Vaili Vclu Chtiiiar. Published by Sn 
Sadhn Itatna Scugiiru Book Depot. 4-.34,Naimapif^ 
Naiek St., Parkiown, Madras. 

This is a proso rendering of tlie stories of 
Sigitimvasau and Kasan of Gnanavasittam, not 
likely to bo appi-ociatcd by lay readers. 


Roja Drvi on tue Eighteen Yeaus Theascre. 
Lalgtidi S. Kaudasami. Published by L. S, K. 
Swamt Iyer. U6’430. Chittor Jtoad, QucUmtlarn. 
pp. 250. Price Be. BS. 


. This drama is verbose like a novel : ilio plot 
is lil-conccivcd and badly u’orked ; and tiie several 
cluracters speak and act in tho same strain and 
adopt ingenious devices to introduce theinsolvcs 
to otiiers, making themselves disgusting to 
readers. 


H. G. N. PlLLAI 


MALAYALAil 

Tunaut EnavTTACcnAJt. , I’Wi'aiv K, Sonl/xian 

Erxuttacehaiu ■ Published by r. T. Baman BhattO'^ 
tiri, Mangalodayam Ptcss, Jrtehur, pp, 202. 
Price as. T2. 

A praisewortliy attempt at giving a brief, yet 
connected, nan-ation of the life and work of 
Tunchat Er^uttacchan, tho father of Jlalayalam 
literature. 

D JiAifi. APiuijamd. 

PuUKhedby theauthor at Perumatura, Tiaiancoie. 
pp.yj. Pnee as. 6. 

Tlds is part I of the hie of “Jesus tho Clu-ist. 
tlio son of God,, translated from the English 
of the trench book, “La Vie de N. S. Jesus 

■\Vritten ia good and chaste languago. 

I M. K. Veera Baghava Iyer, ]d.A., 

licaa Master, Government Training School, 
wwwnore. Published by Mr. S. Ramaswami Iyer, 
B.A , Big Bazaar, Calicut, pp. 102. Price as. 8. 

, A short interesting historical play, eomnleto in 
nin^eact& Mnttea for his students m tho Tiaining 
ochooi, Caanauore, to bo ' 

P. Anujin AciliX 


GUJAHiTI 

^*nted at the I^etcs Pi inliiig Press, Bombay, pp. 



Bv BENAKSIDAR CIUTaKYEDI 


Golden Jubilee of Indian Settlement tn ri]i 
In 5Iay 1D2D fifty years mil have i>a‘;scd 
Tivhcn the Indian? first went to Fiji as 
laboiucis Thoy wcio sent nuder indenture 
and the memory of that hated system is 
naturally paliifuL At first sight it looks 
rather odd that wo sliould ho colehrating the 
Jubilee of our being sent under indenture 

--T 



s,lavtry ! But if «c look into the r 
carefully «\o shali snicly buo that the 


to celebrate this Jubilee does not rest at all 
on Uie indenture system. Tliat wretched 
system IS gone nnd is gone for over, 
never to bo revived again. Tiio first 
item in our iirograinino for Golden 
Jubilee should bo burning of tho cfilgy of 
indenture slavery in every village in Fiji 
where Indians are living, ymall pamphlets 
in Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati and Tamil “ giving 
the history of indeutmo system and its 
abolition may be distributed all over the 
islands. But when we put this item fiist wo 
must take caio that wo do not ovcito any 
racial feeling against any particular race. 
We must also remember that the man who 
has worked hardest for tho abolition of this 
slavcrv Is an Knglisliman— ilr. C. F. Andiewa 
and in every meeting in Fiji wo ought to 
pass a I'csolution of tlianks for ]ilr. Andrews. 
Wo must not forget the services of Mahatma 
(Jaudbi, Mr. Gokhalo, Lord Haidinge, MibS 
Dudley, Kev. J. W. Biiiton ami the late' Mr. 
W. W. Peai'son, one of tlie noblest souls that 
ever lived on tliib oartli. I hope tlio 
Kuropeans m Fiji will liavo no objection to 
Join in this demoiistiatioii, for most of them 
should realize tliat indeuturo system was 
bad to the Indians and Europeans alike, as 
it meant tho degradation of both tlio people, 
yext item in our programme should be tho 
establishment of Fiji Indian National 
Congress Tlio tuno has conio wlieu Indians 
ought to give tlioir responsible opinion on 
political questions. No i-eligious or social 
oi’guiiizalioii, whetlier it be tho Aj-ya Samaj or 
tho Keform League, lias any right to speak 
.■nitliontativelv on tlio political problems of 
Indians in Fiji and thercfoio wo require a 
political organization. "Wliy our people in 
Fiji^ figlit shy of politics, I fail to umlersfanJ* 
Indians ai'c to bo given represoutation on thP 


INDIANS ABROAD 


T T... ««/! ihfv nncrhl Imc of poUcr uutil and unless they hear what 

LosmliTO Council of iiji and they OUfht people ,n jc, (ones l,aie to say on these 
to take part in politics questions 

The third item in our programme should > The Oo\eramcnt of India should therefore 
bo that of education la fact it deserves to ad oi^e wire to H.c Veretarv Ru«t Wnwn 
bopulhrst An ed„c*.B.l c»Im»co «1 tS., liTlS .1 0.. Sr^Sr “ 

Arya-samajisti, Christian missionaries, tsana- ^ ITieie is a possibility of an Indian Deputation 
tanuts and Jlohammodnns may be of some comiiur from E^st Uiiea to put tlieir case 
11=0 at this lunctuie A big cffoit must be befire the Indiiji imbhc and the Indnn Govern- 
m,dd to l™, “““ 

Indians of Fiji Foundation of a dewnl good xhe ai’twn tfwf nm- !e tikon hj tho Dntish 
library at Sura and smaller ones in distant Tailianicnt ovei tin-, Kepoit will atlect not only 
districts may bo another feature of our the lutiirc of our people m those co|oiiie> but 

tiogt™o A Stna-raarma-Wifl™- ‘X>’ rf”laalr“..“loIJ' It “ 

a coafereneo of all religions lu tijt may jji ilu» nece8-.ary for our Ic.idcis to bo \ery 
also bo held In a place like riji. eauiioiis m this conueiiion 
that IS inhabited by so many different 


• "U. .a .uuBuiavv. u. ev IfoiHos' tliat tiicsc 'suggest ion« will lecoiso 

races and religions, \i9 must emphasize »«nous consideration at jom li- 


the pomta of unity instead of pointing out 
the diflcienoca 

Tlie whole piogrammo should be earned 
out by Indians in a spint of broUicrhnesH 
among thomBclye» and tolerance towards 
other races— tlie Fipans and the Europeans 
"ho Europeans of Fiji ought to renlire that 


The decision of the Emigration Committee 
a this subject will bo read with interest by 
ar renders 

Eiuramos CoMUiTtri 

Kisi \ liPUM A\t> The IIiltos ‘^avo Eepobi 

IVfii. Mill Fel 24 

The Emigration^ ropimittee met this evcnirs 


the Indian lias como to stay in Fiji ami atiV) itc-.ides Sn i’hii „ _ 

progress of the colony ns a whole U- <,q the Iblion Commission repoit Mr Sastii 

eaucated people can be led to terrible was tcpiestcd to inform tho Committee v hat the 

disaster bv narrow-minded fanatics of the todian residents m henja Utronda and Tanicanjilka 

s\e riji from uiin is to licfp (he Indian* (,{ ludjan lesidents m tliose 

10 occomo able citizens of that beautiful idacc* he could not sav what was the geneial 

colony oninvm that presailed atuons iha residents in those 

Ono thing more 1 hare to add A place, reeardioa to lepou Mr Ssstii suwe=ted 

C«™tte .1 .nlWnM p»plo SniSb 

01 amercat communities— Hindus, Mohammed- early as possible and after it had been obtained 
SOS and Christians — should be formed the hiniffration Committee could sit and discuss 

immediately to canr out this procramme report The Committee approved of his sugges- 
of wort ■’ ^ ^ tion and if is understood, lias taken steps to get 

by cable the opinion of the lodian residents in 
Iho-e places before the eleventh of March when the 
EmigiatioD Committee wdJ meet agam 

'SfwSer'?. Sk“A',rs 

■ndM'r llnj'.i, Sh'Km.b-n. E‘'C«roeTT? MtirLS”!' ‘‘'t" “ 

lI.wX hi"“„,a'?iirivS «,d meu . conference cannot b, I, old 

mectma of the Emigration Committee to be hr^ within a fortnight in bast Africa, where 
oil Monday next to di»cu--s the Hillon Aouns people are using at very distant places 

te'”"-"!’”"- — ‘ — -- 

for y 


Tbs Indian Question in East Africa 


I put the follow IDS sussostioDg 

I The Hilton Aoiing Conimission Itenort 
oonooins the future < f our reoplo in hast Mncan 
terntones. Kenja, Uganda, Tangansika and Zan- 
iitsir ruid now thit a verv iniportant decision i9 
to ^ tA.n liy the llriti-h rarlument about tho 
prolKnis of the-o colorues tho liovecament of India 
ougUt not to commit themselves to any deiimto 


At least a month ought to have been given 
Indians in Central America 


uima IS Wnno miles away from lodia hv sea 
some 4^ (lass soj-age It is mhabilcd bv 
a taos,. and to naUies of aU tho coumni 
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aro to be found here The common languago is 
Spani'li but Enp'h'-h i? al'O undcr.~tocid Tlinti are 
some ] ,000 Indians in this /one thielly beloncmij 
to (iiijamt, Sindli and tlie Puiijah pixivincctv. They 
ai e living in Panama. Colon and Christalial and 
working as slion-keopers. cloth vendors, liawkeis, 
motor-diivei's and hibourci'S. Most of them are ■well 
oft and soveial aio m a iiro'-rcitms condition, earning 
dailj’ fiom 2'i dollai-s to twenty dollais or more. 
Tlie average expenses here am 20 dollars per 
montli and so they can save a good deal oi money. 
Indian.® are enjoying a happy and comfoitablo liie 
bioafhji}'’- the air of iudcpenclcnce They are eager 
and desirous to sec Mother India Ii-oe and 
independent. Tliey liave no liking for the Nelini 
repoit and wisli to see India absolutely independent 
like Amciici They don't like to h«uf rehgioub 
lectm-es and aixj of opinion tliat India sliould get 
freedom not only fiom political bondage Imt also 
from the slavery of the Pandits and tJie Mollahs, 
slaiery of castes and creeds, of sects and religions. 

A Warning 

A number of pooplo posing themselves 
as religious reformers aio going out from 
India evory year to tlio colonies. Some of 
them belong to loactionary societies in India, 
nhicJi arc opposed to all social reform wliilo 
otliois ui-o fanatics of tho worst type. Thoir 
only aim is to get a good deal of money 
in subscriptions for building temples or 
for Gita Prachar etc. Ouv colonial (liemls 
siimild be very careful in dealing with these 
people. Half a dozen of them will prove 
inoio dangerous to Indians overseas than 
.iny number of anti-Iudian Europc,ms. 

The Field for Social Service among 
the Indians in FiJi 

We arc grateful to Rev. A. W. JfcJIillan 
for tho following note on social service in 
Fiji, which iio has written at our lequest 
Tho problem of tlie Indian in Fiji is 
chictly a problem of youth. Tho older 
immigrants often return to their motherland, 
and they arc more conser^Mtive and fixed 
m their ideas than tlie keen, progressive 
Fjji*boin Indians. Official figures for 1925 
vhow the hirtU-ruto to bo 337 per millo 
whilst tho death-rato is ns low as 7’3 per 
thousand, and tho total increnso in tho 
Indi.in population last year was 2,653, or 
ihiico tiiat of tho Fijians. These tens of 
.liousands of splendid, healthy young Indians 
no m need of guidance. Many of them haio 
not known tho benefits of wise discipline 
and some h.i>o grown up f.inuliar with the 
sordid dchiiis of crime and of low moral 
standards. Thei aro ignorant of many 

social and religious rcstr.iints. There is. 


therefore, need for tlic development of 
movements such as that of tlio Boy Scouts. 
Fiji enjoys much more caso and leisure tlian 
is known to iho toiling masses of India, and 
leisure if it is not to prove miscliicvoiis, 
needs to bo suitably enjoyed and employed. 
Games, athletics, music, healthy drama, 
hobbies, and tlie liglit type of constructive 
wholesome rending are all desirable for a 
people with a deal of spare time. 



’Rev. A. W. MciliiJan 


[More Schools and Hospitals’ 

Thei-e are evidences to sliow tliat tho 
Fiji Goveinmont is giving inoi'casmg attention 
to tlie educational and medical needs of tho 
coinmuiuty. For tlio first time Indian 
students will now bo sent to Now 
Zealand with scliolarsliips available for 0 
years at tho lato of about £100 p.a., 
a pnvilcge that b.is not yet boon ofiered 
to European boys and giils. As a direct 
result of tho Eduootion Commission wliicli 
sat in July and August both primary 
and sccoudai-y education arc to receive 
attcutiou. So also two jicw hospitals 
which will provide free medical aid for 
Indians aro foreshadowed in 'tho coming 
year’s estimates. 

Care of Mothers and Babies 

But the climate is licaltliy and the jcal 
need is m tho direction of tlio proper 
teaching of big giils and young mothers in 



Hope and National Survival 

ilauy xinciviliijcd peoples Have been 
deliberately evtciininateJ. Othei's, OiourIi 
not (Icbbeiately evtorininated, have greatly 
decreased in numberp or outircly disappeared 
from the fa'ce of the oaitli owing to contact 
witb various baneful factors of civilized 
life, such as contagious dise^usos, alcoholism, 
etc Some uncivilized peoples have become 
extinct or almost extinct because in tho 
presence of more organized, numerous, 
civilized and resourceful peoples, they felt 
depressed, lost ]oy aud zo«t in life and 
became despondent. 

Want of liope can kill not only uncivilized 
peoples, but civilized peojiles also. For all 
peoples buoh conditions of life are necessary 
ns would allow tliein and encourage 
them to grow to their full stature, and thus 
keep the fire of liope ever burning in their 
iiearts. 

However gifted a people may be, if they 
do not possess lull political freedom they 
cannot prove to tliemselves aud to others 
what they are cap.able of ; — for, in all 
directions they find b.vrriers set up against 
full advancement. It is true, in spite of 
such obstacles Indians have distinguished 
tliomselves in litciature. art, science, industry, 
spiritual endeavour, and tho like. In 
statesmanship, too. they have displayed their 
ability, nccoiding to tho scope .available. 
But the number of persons who h.ave 
distinguished thcnisches in various spheres of 
Vilo iiab not been as largo as India’s vast 
pojmlation would Ic.ad one to expect. 

Whatever ethical view one may hold of 
war, in the present st.ago of human civilization 
it has been found ne'coss.ary for national 
autonomy and surviv.d. That shows that a 
nation which wisiu^ to be or lemain fully 
fice must have men able to light jn the 
milks and al'O men who aic .able to iiorform 
the duties of commaml'T'-m-chicf .lud leaders 


of lower rank. This twofold condition 
India lias been precluded fi*om fulfilling in 
modem times. Hence, Indians might be 
misled to believe tliat owing to some inlierent 
defect India cannot possibly fulfil the 
condition which it has been prevented from 
fulfilling 111 leccnt times. Tins would be a 
depressing and hopo-lnlling belief. If from 
faith in nhimm (non'killing) to its fullest 
extent, India were to forgo oven the right 
of armed self-assertion or self-dofenoe, still 
tlio suspicion would lurk or find eutranco 
into tho hcaits of her children tliat they 
had professed ohimsa because they were 
incapable of himsn (kilhug) ; for real ahimsa 
is only for tliose who have tlio iiower and 
courage to kill but freely choose not to 
kill, fiom moral and spiritual considerations 

Indian Itnssalmans may derive some hope 
and encouragement from the fact that tbero 
are still soiuo independent Muhammadan 
countnes which continue to produco great 
military loaders and statesmen. This source of 
hope IS denied to the Hindus. For India is at 
present practically the only Hindu country, 
aud, if Hepal be left out of consideration, 
as it is perhaps not fully independent, there 
is no part of the globe wheie Hindus livo 
in perfect fieedom and which continues to 
produce great niilitarj’ commanders and 
statesmen. 

The Hindus have perforce, therefore, to 
turn for hope and cheer to tlio past, which 
nwy be as iitspinng as the present. 

Thoao thoughts tUtted aeioss our minds 
on reading the concluding paiagrnphs of tho 
third edition of Professor Jadumath Sarkar’s 
Sbnaji recently published. Says ho : 

„ Shivaji was tiie first to cliallcngo Pjj.ipur and 
Delm and thus teach Ins coimti'vmcn th.at it w.as 

K «jUile for ihem to ho independent Jc.iders in war. 

on he foiinddl a State and Uaiight his jieopio that 
Ihp’ were lapahlo of admmislcnnfr a kingoom m 
ail iti. cJeinrftnonts. Ho has iiivivo<I hy liis cx.iini'lo 
tliat the Hindu rau 3 c.in build .i n.ation. found .a 
SUtc, dcioat enemiea ; Uicy can conduct tlioir own 
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-IT V » -vf u trir-TiAj TTT Kov- o£ thfl Bcitish Chamber of Shippins that 

tern. lI.taJMotammiito todamg comaerc. in Inji. 

a,'. . “e'"L.r.SaS-;. £‘3*5 

distance and ottier causes _ , . , . -.nimpn^r. Similarlv Sir 


Bill against Deferred Rebates 


want IS tlio same treatment as the Bntish 
afford to Indian commerce Siffldarly Sir 
Oeorge Godfrey said in the course of bis 
presidential address at the annual meeting 


Mr. Sarabhai Haji s Bill tor i ,y,ieet What happeos in Oicat Britain ? Henry I’ord 

of deferred rebates has been referred to a s^eci American money may hmld a motor car 


committed, tf passed into law, it would tictory in )tanclie>.tcr a Selfridge may open a 

a great stimulus to Indian shipping enwr- huge emponam m Osfoii btreol or a Lafayette 
nncf. Trki».li IS nnwloil f'O't ‘•“'‘s tnny chooss lo competo m Itcgent 

pnsc, which IS greaUy uoddcd btieet-aod so also a Chattoriee or Dose might 

Almost all the shipping cowpames doing ^ cotton milJ m Lancasluro. or a lute mill 
business in India aro Britisli incir nsuai ^ Dundee with lodi.w roonej' none of uietn *111 
practice is to issue a circular to shippers be under any dis^ility as compaiod with their 


to the effect that, if at the end of a certain ncislibours 


period they hare not shipped goods by any Tins self-righteous pose of Biitish moil 


vossels other than tboso owned by the of business is botli sickeniug and fanny- 
companies in question, the shippers would After Indian siiipping and India's indigenous 


U credited with 10 per cent of tlio total industries hare boeu woU-nigh ruinod and 
freights paid on their shipments dunng that the Indian people have consequently become 
period, and tliat tlus amount would be paid imporensbed. weakenod, depressed and 


to tliom if at the end of a further pericnl generally incapable of enterprise, and after 
they liare continued to eonfino their ship- British shipping, industries and commerce 
meats to the sossels of the afore^aId com- ha\e llouriahed at the expense of those of 


paaiea The amounts so payable are known India and have reached a position an- 
as deferred rebates Thougli shippers aro not assailablo, or at least very difficult to assail. 


bound to patronize any particular company. b> Indians, the very righteous, very fail- 
as soon as they ceise to send goods by the minded, icry just and \ery impartial Bntisli 
NCiseli of those British companies, they incur capitalisU hold forth on the Mrtuo of 
financial loss by being depnved of tlio equal treatmeut and say that they want 
rebates and maybe subjected to other Uiv nothing more than equal troatniont' If 
adiantages aUo Indians were poueihil and wicked enougli 

Tlio deferred lobato system has been to obtain jioUtical supremacy in Great 
condemned by the Royal Coromij.Mon on Britain by tccoui-se to tho same metliods a-> 
Shipping Among otlier reasons for tlieir tbe British adopted in India and if they 
condemmtion of it, Huy obsene tliat a made the some kind of use of their ill-gotten 
number of shipping companies combine to political supremacy to bo also ccouomically 
secure a monopoly of a proportion of the paramount m Britain a Chatterjoe or a Boso, 


shipping trade They effect their object by 
undercutting their competitors, if any. in 
freights until they Iiave dnvea them away 


British Cant of Equal Treatment 


if equally PecksniRian with some Bntisli 
capitalist^ could also have wased eloquent 
on their freedom from racial bias and 
their insistence on equal treatment for .lU 
It IS not that Indian merchants, traders, etc . 
were placed at a disadiantage only in times 


All jackals cry alike— so runs a Bengali past dunag British rule Eien at present 
adage So all British commercial magnates, they do not enjoy tlie same facilities as their 
whether m Britain or in India, are making British competitors The railway rates for 
exactly the same demand of equal treatment goods nianuIacUired by Indian factories and 
and denouncing what they call “raaal disen- for those manufactured in Britain and impoit- 
nunatioa” 'We neither say nor suggest that cd into India and the rates for raw materials 
they are jackals For it is too well known exported abroad for British and other 
that they aro lions. A proverb is only a manufacturei-s, if examined carefully, would 
proietb reveal subUo discriminatory methods The 

Sir Wilham Cunie, one member Of this Bntish and other European banks do not 
leonme race who does his bfe-work at “home." give the same facilities to Indian and 
IS reported to have said at the annual meeting European men of business, other conditions 
60—14 
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being the same. In the mining business, 
too, there are subtle means of discrimination. 
In the purchase of stores of all descriptions 
Government does not extend patronage 
to Indian and British manufacturers im- 
partially. 


Bengal Budget for 1929-30 
The Bengal Budget for 1929-30 is as 
unsatisfaetory as that for previous years. 

Tlio details reveal many unsatisfaetory 
features. For example, the total expenditure 
exceeds the total receipts by moi'C than 
eighty-eiglit lakhs ; the balances are drawn 
upon licavily to meet deheits ; the police 
grant is higher than last year’s by 16 lakhs 
but the education giunt is higher by . only 
four aud a half lakhs •, and so on. 

But the most uusatisfactory feature is 
the fact that the Government of India has 
.igain left the Bengal Goveniment with an 
utterly inadequate sum of money for a 
province which is the most populous in 
India. 


Glaring Financial tniustice to Bengal 


That too little money is left to Bengal 
U not due to any such loasou as that 
Bengal is not a good revenue-yielding pro- 
vince. On the contrary, it is a fact that 
in times past, Britain extended her empire 
In India with the revenues of Bengal. Aud 
even at pro.scnt, Bengal liiiaiiccs tho Central 
Govciiimciit to a much huger extent than 
any other province of India. Speaking at 
tho dinner of tho Jlining and Geological 
Institute on tho ISth January last. His 
Excellency tho Governor of Bengal said : — 
Somclluiin like 15 iwr cciiL of the lohil 
menno of tho Central Govonimcnt comes throngli 
Ik’iia.il, and at tho h.nno time she HniLj hci>olf 
. with scanxly .my money to run lior own athnims- 
tiation. 


Some persons aro under tho impression 
that it is alter Uie 3Io>lou Award lliat 
Bengal hegan to ho trcati-d with injustice. 
That is not fc-o. All along Bengal has boon 
coinptUed to contribufo to the Central 
(5o\tniuu'iit a much larger jiortion of tho 
reunues colhctei! liere th.m any other 
province, .ind too litilo has laeii left for her 
tciming popuh-itiun. Owing to the Jiiianeul 
.UT.niguutnl ,ind iiathod of acconnt-ki'eninc 
lK.tw(.'u the Ciiilr.d and Provincial Goiem- 
nitnU having ch.mgcd, there i» no easy 
uu*mi.s cf conipari-sjn bttwtxu past and 


recent years. But for each particular j’ear, 
it will bo evident from the tables given 
below at random that Bengal has been 
,'dl along left with too littlo money for her 
administrative purposes, having been des- 
poiled by tho Central Government of mucli 
larger sums than any otlier province. Before 
giving those tables, from tlie volumes of the 
Statesman's Year Book wliich are at our 
elbow, let us remind the reader that, accord- 
ing to tho census of 1921, tlie following 
provinces of India had tho population men- 
tioned against their name : 


Province 

Population 

Assam 

7.006,230 

Bengal 

46,695,530 

Bihar & Oiissa 

34,002,189 

Bombay 

19,348,219 

Burma 

13,109,099 

C. P. & Borar 

13.912,760 

Madras 

42,318.985 

N.-W. F. Proviuco 

2,251.340 

Punjab 

20,685,024 

Agra-Oudh 

45,375,787 

AVo will now give tho 

icvcnuo and ( 


ponditure of each Governmeut. Tho first 
year for wliich a table will bo givpii is 
1909, when Bengal, Bili.ar, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur formed ono province and Eastern 
Beng.d aud Assam another. 

lievonuo and Expenditure iii 1909 . 


Province 
C. P. it, Berur ' 
Burma 

E. B. & Assam 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
N.-IV. F. Pr. 
Madr,ts 
Bombay 

Kcvciiuo and 
C. P A Uerar 
Humia 

E, B. it, Assam 
Bengal 

IT. P. 

Punjab 
N.-W. F. Pr. 
Madras 
Bomh.iy 

Bovonuo ami 
P. P. & Bemr 
Burma 
Assam 
Bcugui 


Rbvonuo 

3,16,71,693 

8,38,53,835 

4.00. 63.299 

18.14.00. 971 

10.00. 89.219 
0,00,58,871 

10,20,073 

I. 1.05, 12.231 
15,01,83,199 

Expenditure in 
3,77,01,509 
8,99,03,991 
5.02.39.028 
20,01.81,771 

II. 09,25.9.52 
7.09.37.300 

10.1 1.120 
11.83.11,191 
10,78,02.877 
E-xpemlituro in 
l,0S.01.:i2l 
9.61.10,290 
1,09.31.052 
17.83,88.102 


Expenditure 
2,87,50.405 
5.09,47.110 
3.02.54,089 
8,31,52,331 
7,57,51,010 
4,07,26,07 1 
91,75,470 
0,08,00,3.53 
7,15,17,725 

1911- 12 
3.33.01.5J3 
5,57,62.020 
4,21,73.618 
7.88,08.312 
7,70,20.815 
5,15,28,015 
1.03,80.177 
7,9.8.73.233 
8.91.28.389 

1912- 13 
3.89.88,080 
0, 53.85,108 
1.81.07.101 
8,08,70,031 
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3Iadras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. l\ 

Pimjab 

Bibar & Orissa 
C. P. & Berar 


33,073.702 acres 
28,U0,610 „ 
23,959,400 „ 
34,301,170 „ 
21.788,478 „ 
24.782,200 „ 
23,132,125 „ 


Therefore, it is not merely on account of 
the Permanent Settlement that Bengal yieWs 
less land lOAcnue than many other provinces. 


Sufferers from “Isolated fndepertdenca" 

The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of 
isolated independence and are drafting 
petitions for being included within tlie 


British Enipiro : ' 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovalcid 

Denmark 

l^touia 

Finland 

(icrmany 

Greece 

Hiuigaiy 

Italy 

laxh ia 

UtUuaniu 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Uumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Cuba 

Haiti . 


Bolivia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Venezuela 

China 

Japan 

Najd and. Uejaz 

Persia 

Siam 

Tibet 

Abyssinia 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Costa Ric.i 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua' 

Salvador 

Dominican Republic 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Yemen 


Tins list is not exhaustive. 

Of these countries only China possesses a 
larger popuhation Uian India. 3Inny of them 
posscis smaller popiihalions Ui.an many of our 
districts and than our cities of Borab.iy and 
CilcuUa. 


education, it must pay for it ; for there is no 
money in the Bengal, treasury. If tho 
Central Government appropriates four crores 
of rupees every year dei'ived froni Bengal s 
monoi>oly of jute, which crop is produced m 
Bengal by Bengali peasants, that is because 
Bengal was created to bo fleeced. 


Bengal Women’s Education Gonferonco 
At tho recent sessions of the Bengal Women’s 
Education Conference the iinporativo necessity 
of ail improved system of women’s education 
was urged by many speakers. Lady Boso 
presid^ at tho first session. Tiio m(;ctings 
wero laigcly attended by women educationists 
from the city and inofussil districts. In 
furtherance of the cultural side of school life, 
games, handicrafts, music, etc., were discussed 
on the second day. An exhibition of handi- 
work done in schools was on viow. Miss 

N. B. NayaV, an Inspectress in Orissa, urged 
among other things tho need for tho co- 
operation of tho educated womeu of tho com- 
munity in visiting tlie Ijomcs. Tliis was also 
recommended in a paper by Mrs. Jn. Do o! 
Bankura, who suggested tlio organization of 
Samilis for tho purpose. 

Jlrs. P. K. Mozuindar of D.ujcolm« eonJomuwI 
lUo yiviscnt Matiiculation, syllabus and ursou mo 
necessity of a mom suitable typo of oauoation for 
suls. 8Uo was suppoitcil by.Mi’s- Kumudini l3,Wsii. 
who onipliasizcd tlm need for taiclimg nils and 
crafts in schools and hoinps. , , 

Miss Slioma Bjxiko oi Uio need for more money 
for Iho impiovcmcmt of Primary bc.!iools. 

Miss Vci^kar and Miss Roy asked for iiioin 
friendly co-opemtion fmm the lnsI)Oct^es^os. This 
WAS supiKiitcd by Jill'S. Latika B.isu. 


Intercepted Greetings from America 
On tho day of tho inauguration of r.idio 
communication between AmeriCva and ludia 
during last Clinstmas week, Mrs. Sarojiui 
Nuidu and some piomincut citizens of 
America sent messages to tho people of India 
by that means. If theso messages had not been 
inlc^ptod by our benign Government, they 
would have reached C.vlcutta when Indians 
were assembled boro from all parts of tho 
country^ to dcliberato on its political, economic 
^d social problems. Wo have received a 
batch of papers containing those messages. 
Thcro IS nothing blood-curdling in them. 


Partiality for Bengal * 

(u)tcniiiunt is deterruincA to maVo Ucogol 
‘luiiluL If IkaK.d wuiiU univcrKil primary 


Institution of Oevadasis Abolished In Madras 
in spUo of strenuous and wicked interested 
opposition, Ur. .Mrs. MuUiulakblmii Reddy. 
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Deputy President of tho Madras Dcgislati>e 
Council, has succeeded in getting her Bill 
for the abolition of the institution of De>a- 
dasis passed into law. Thus the shameful 
fact of some temples being also like houses 
of lU-faiuo will soon be non-existent in the 
Madras Presidency The Indian State ^ of 
^lysore was the first to do away with the 
dedication of giila to gods.” That was done 
some two decades ago A similar Act is 
needed for Bombay What thi:. _ dc^cation 


in its origin immoral Their calling should 
have been etliically on tho same level as 
tliat of the priests of the gods But owing 
to causes which cannot be dwelt upon bern* 
Derails came to lead immoral lives That 
the British Oovomment is partly responsible 
for Uie continuance of tins evil custom will 
appear fiom the following extract from the 
above-mentioned pampidet 

Those poor, isnorant and wipcrsbtious f.imihcs 
whioh liaso Ullcn siLtims to this 


,r ,,111,. --.v. V - .V --- depend 

1. «pl.mod ina lampU.t p.bW.oi by 
the Naik Maratlu Mandal of BoBib.«y. in tthicli rojoinpcnse for setting apait 

>t Is said . , T, 

In BC 
denens 
lurt of 
notion 


their tnrU foitiio SCI Mcos of gocU U tlicy i 
to dedicate their girU to .eods,, for 


iBOme parts of BomWj and Madras Piosi. to dedicate their girls to cods 
icsand iu afownati's aUtos in the southern their mams are foifeitod* 
of tho countrv there prevaiU a >ciy_ci_a<le mi^^n was ap|>«atM by our 
uncultured ' - 


iinds of ' 


. tlic stxtii,**ol'rte hist contuiy^tlio raiMdi, whioii 
ae issued bi preceding nilci-s in tho, namos_ of 


sad superstitious peuons that tUor obiccU of weie tssuM to preceding relm in tito namw oi 
worship rouuiio sonicos of woninn tn tho stwpo of ho dodieatod uoincn wore allowod to bo cnioycct 
siujiiw, dincmit and other sundry duties, wliiili 'v ‘hem in rensuleiation of tho temple 


I and other sundry duties, 
mu 'upposoa to propitiate tlicm and sv 
ornploy them to do such service.* As warne,l 
winen aro either not prepared oi winnot conTem 
cntly be emplojod to uo sueh sorvu'O'. iioiiianied 
Kills MS dedicated for this purpose Tliere are 
lertnin tastes which alona doauaie Uioir girb to 
etnpio scrvicea Oneo suth gul* aie dcdiutoil 
0 thoi.e services they must remain unmarried 
In oidei to ensure ihi' 
undeiKO a kud of hcii- 




*lhu8 Govem- 
II tontmuina tho 


This custom not or existed iii the nmjui 
poition of India, being confined to some 
parts of the Madras and Bombay Picsitleiioies 


thej V — ™... ™ ... 

mont IS ludiroctJy itspoiisibh 
custom 


... .j that KirU wlio 

I dohtatsd to their of lei-ts 

, _.J are to Iks regarded as tJioii wives 

Ji- mwd-«ctVMt«. Kow ilie <,istes which dedicate 
ificir gull tfi gods invariably cany on f 
nefarious trade of pi-ostituiion and this 
of dcduaUoa of - ' 

caste, o{ .... 
unmamed in 

oa tUo most ... , 

castes have now been cn slallized like other castes 
which have been dillerentiated on accoont of 
^eroit linds of trades and avoc^ions theyhavc 


The Hindu Child Marnaas Bill 
In moving that liis Bill to icgulnto 
nianiages of children among Hindus be taken 
into coDsideratioD. Bai Sahib Haibilas Sardn 
made a well-reasoned and impassioned 


eaistence and pcipcta-Uing theso amount of public support and opposition it 
lary prostitute* ^ naturally loune has tcceived Observing justly that “mairngo 


laitngo 

— - vitally and 

luch fuller manner than that of a 
ho first asks, what is tbo attitude 
omen towards tins Bill ? Tho 


look down _ 

dcsUeating girls to cods previ 

i.n-evUed low est c-tefoa will no'... ... 

dedicate their giils to gods and allow them 


Hundreds of Udics' meetings have bcai held 
in tho country distiiel and pi-OTmcial ladles’ 
crafeie^ have taken place ladios’ associations 


h thi* custom ol 
b even tho 
induced to 

«■>'• xi.w them to 

y ou the tuo't mfamoua trade of i rosMution taonas represenung UiB'erent communities 

the sham ceremony of dedication does not at “v® met passed resolutions on this BiU Three 
- deter either the elders or their yuls frem ^-India Ladies Confeicnccs m different parts 
begiuning their ancestral trido of prosUtnIion as of the uiuntry havo met, di'cusscd and rasstd 
as such girls attorn puV^rty. la their hcaits re’^lutiom. m the matter But do jou find a 
there docs not lurk even the faintest ideo of wnglo instance of such a ruLlic meeting of women 
sacredness of their position as dcUcatod wo-nim, pnrt^ms against the BiU? -With a unanimity 
find they nevey harbour fora moment any fear^ w^ia remarkable, almost astoninhmg. women 
the wrath of their gods for their roost iiumonl all over the country have demanded tliat this 
pursuit, in short, such dedication has Bill h# ar,t 

.tihitioa. Sone, i 

..... Blightest idea of sa 

»ilh such dchoiiUoQ. 

The belief in many gods is 
Ignorance, but ii 




preponden 
ill met on 
demanded 




mediate 


dedication of girls to their sonteo was not has beat 


;e against such forfcitura Ed . !5;'a “ 
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of tliii Bin. Wo thus flna that half tho number 
of people altectcd by maii-iagc, and that Iwt, 
tousideiing llic interests at stake, the more Jin- 
por-tant, and as is justly said, the belter halt, 
whole-licarfcdly supports the Bill. 

For the rest, 

By {ar the major i>art of the opinion consult<^ 
hv Qoveranient also T\’clcomes and suppoits Uus 
Bill. Counting the printed opinions _ cnculatcd 
by Government, m’o find that, leaving out . of 
account tlio icpovt of a Local Government saying 
that 39 poi’sons nci'e consjilted and the majority 
wcie against tho Bill, leaving also out of account 
the report of another Local Government that aU 
tho othciala and non-offiGiala consulted woto in 
favour of tlie Bill -without giving numbei-s. and 
taking into account tho printed opinions which 
include 10 out of the 39 mentioned above, and 
also all reports where numbois for and, against arc 
given, and leaving ont "kladsaa, opinions 
Avliich province aro semralely analyzed, xro find 
tliat. out of a total of lG7 opinions iccordcd. 128 
arc in favour of tho Bill. Of tho opinions reteived. 
only 18 aro for loworhig tho niarriagcablo apo of 
guls to twelve, and of tlicso 18, two do not insist 
on such lowering, ifivo ask for thirteen, vvjnjo 
tliioo ask for sixteen, and oao for oightcen, wJuIo 
tho Sladias Logislauvo Council unaninionyy 
demand sixteen for giils. As for boys, four 
people want sixteen Itwo of thoso being Eui-opcans) 
and ono wants fifteen. 


not bo any opposition to this Bill in Englan • 
In the ease of India, tlioro has been som 
opposition from some Indians, and 
the British Ooverninent, though official no 
non-official Britishers have argued that w 
aro unfit for self-rulo because of som 
rctrogrado social customs. In this lespcc . 
tliG Qovomments of many Indian states hav 
been more enlightened and progrcssiv • 
And it is probable that if the Government 
of India had been a national Govcnimcn - 
it, too, would not havo opposed soci. 

reform- . . 

Lord Buckmaster admitted in his spccc 
in support of tho Ago of Marriago Bill m 
tho House of Lords that so far as t‘’° . 

is eoucctned tho situation in. England 5 
identical with that in India. Ho also said tha 
in one respect tliositnation in India was better 
Bian that in England. Perhaps ho meant 
that cliild marriages in India aro in mos 
eases like betrothals, because tho parties d® 
not begin to live as man and ■'viio 
immediately after tlic performance of nupum 
rites. But this should not make us scu* 
complacent in t)io least 


■\Tlmtover the fate of the Bill, there is 
no room for possiniism. Boys are now 
manied at a higher ago than before, oven 
among tho ilhterato classes. Among the 
educated classes tlio same is the caso with 
girls. The ilhteruto classes aio bound to 
follow suit Social reformers Imvc thus 
already succeeded in their cilorts to some 
extent For complete success only tuuo and 
pei-scvcMUco are required. 


ftQO of Marriage Bill in England 
Tlio existing law in Kngland allows a 
girl to nmiry at 12 and a boy at 14. During 
tUo last 12 yeare there havo been in th.\t 
cinintry 318 nmiriagcs at 15, 28 at 14, mid 
tl at 12. Compared with tlio number of 
iimrriagcs at these ages iu India, these numbers 
.iru extrcniLly .sra.iU. But child m.'iniages 
wc'io undoubtedly more prcvalont in England 
in times past when, too, however, England 
was free and iudependeut aud nobody 

disimtotl her right to political liberty because 
of ilm existence of that injurious custom. 
Her frttilom Ims enabled Kngland to 

gradually get rid of it And novr .t BiU 
li.x', bc( u introduced in tlio IIouso of I^nls 
m.'vVing 111 iim lowc*>t ago for a valid 
ni.irri.igc. ’nijs wjll deal a dcatli-blow to 
llic custom. Tiia-o has not been »ud will 


The Railway Budget 

Tho laihvay budget estimates for the year 
1929-30 miticipato total lecoipts amounting 
to 107«/3 croics and a total oxpendituro of 
iv little more than 90 croics. This works out 
at a net gain of moro than 11 croics of 
rupees— of course from tho commezeial lines; 
tho strategic lines do not pay. Ilowovcr, .is 
on tlio whole thq railways aro not a losing 
concern, and as it is tho third class passenger 
tr.itlic wjilcli is most lucrative, tlio third 
class carriages ami waiting-rooms should 
receive inimcdiato and adequate attention. 
Hitherto there h.as been criminal neglect of tho 
requirements of third cl.ass passcugei-s ns 
rcg.arda sanitation nud comforts. Not that 
tho third class passengers themselves aro 
not a source of msanitation .and iliscomfoit 
But tho railway authorities being moro 
educated ought to niako adequate ;uT.mgcmcnLs 
for tho preservation of tlio health of their 
mo.st numerous aud paying clients aud tcacli 
them by example and precejit to ob«eivo tlio 
cults of hygiene. 

Railway Board Labour Member 
Tho debate on tho railway budget bail 
shown that tho volume and kind of woik 


JfOTEa 


, _ — — - ot confoinuty 

to rolo and custom 

To my mind the relation between the acade- 
mic authonty and the student is of the nature 
of a solemn contract m which the teacher pro- 
mises to respect the rights and* piivilescs and 
pttsonaUty of the student, and. on the other 
hand the guaidian promises to suppoit tho 
authonly of the teacher The teacher must 
stand in some senso in loco ]<arenht otlierwise 
he Las no continuing of security he cannot 
foi any length of time stand m opposition to 
the narcut or to tJie coUoctivo enlightened 
commaoity It tlie contract of which I haio 
spoken be broken, and if it be broken, as may 
occasionally .happen by the academic autlionty. 
then the adage that discipline must be main- 
tained at all cosu would prove to bo mechanical. 


which tho Railway Board has to dispose of 
does not necessitate tho appointment of an 
additional member It has been argued that 
the proposed additional member will deal 
with labour problems But the man proposed 
to be apoointed lias never luad anything to 
do with Labour 

Indians have been urging for a long time 
past that one at least of tho members of tho 
Railway Board should ho an Indian Now 
tho powers that be pretend to believe that 
thatdesiie can bo satisfied by appointing an 
Anglo-Indian gentleman to the proposed 

fifth membership, because he is & sMnfortf „„„„ v 

Indian ' \Te do not desire m the least to be ardnuc and petiTliarlr fiitfle* 'if we '(an Tnamtun 
unoomplimentnry to Anglo-Indians (new style) our .diwuiniM^ ^y by toe iiersistent lofusal 


But as they already liold more posts i 
railways tliau they are entitled to by their 
numbers and education, it would not be 
playing tho game to give them one of the 
highest Tiulway posts on tlio ground of then 
uciog Indians of a sort 


Bengal and Railway Profits 
Out impression is that moie pavseugers and 
goo la are earned by tlie railways to and from 
stations la Bongili-spoakiog areas tlmn in any 
other regions m India In tins way nl»o 
Bengal 18 a great source of mcoipo to the 
Indian Empire This mav or may not be a 
reason for allowing Bengal to keep some of 
this income , but it certainly i» not one of 
the rciHons, as tlio I’oimanent Sctllcmcnl iv 
said to bi, for doing tho greatest hnancial 
injustice to the most i)oi>ulou> proamce in 
India 


Calcutta University Convocation 
At tJio Coniocation ot the Calcutta Um 
vcrsity held la.,t montli. Dr Urqnbart, the 
a ice-ClianccUor, spoke ns follows on tho lights 
and duties of toiclieis studouU and the 
guardians of students 

. l<ast with l>o>a who want 
n tlio Uircslihold of man- 
, tliPirfore, bo satnect^ 




discipboe u not woitb maintaimoc 

may in that case quite cooccivabh 

thar right of withdrawal from tlio contract But 

fr.hr". jf 

Kiii iS i °L .infSte/S 

s"2sgm?‘';sr £’ rsx 

iradiiional sucngtli in tins land than perliaps 
m any other, is in'ctnevably launed. No satia. 

te taetory soluUon of the acute problem of disci- 
IS possible so long as the reUtionslup 
»n the leather and tho community i» 
0)10 of, ant^iam or, persistent misunderstanding 
DiscipUae theiofore depenth. on the 8,aQ»£actoimcss 
of the. genci^ situauon and cannot be considciod 
apwt tiwin tliaj sitiiation Thus the duty of Uie 
lloiversity and of all eduratod men is so to scivo 
tiie couiniunity that the dillusion of culture may 
<wm« to ini^ the establifhoicnt of peace and 
fcoodwiU Only lUoa will the diiaculUcs of tlio 
lUOacat situaboQ disappear 

Hi» Esccllency the Cbancellor drew the 
attcubon oftiiegirl graduates to the important 
ant part which they may and should play m 
the spread ot educabon and culture ainoii'' 
their sisters ° 


Reign of Terror in Bombay 

Last raonth, for days there were noting 

liable and bloodshed in Bombay JIcu murdered 
respect other n — “* ‘ ” 


|o l>9mon,who 

hood and who „ 

jo tho 8.vmo kmd of diMipluio as 

SS* ,n - c.w.,dlV .nd „£oh™ 

jn bnelund lor esamvle. at least in Uio older jununer. not because of any personal enmity 

luliic^liooU and Lmver-ities bois are kept but because the mui-derers and the murdered 

Sa Ki , I bdonged to different leligious communibes. 

may bo. the remains Uut wo sa^ lo '>'«»<* what took place in Calcutta a tew 
‘.’}® t^rharous maatry of years ago. In both places, Government could 

bvoamd count upon tho same degioe ot tradi- hare speedily nipped the evil m the bud 
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by rounding up bad characters and other 
lucaus. 

The kidnapping scare, in which, among 
other things, the reign of terror originated, 
shows tlio evil results of leaving the populace 
in a state of ignorance. 

Tho fury of tho mob was in some idaccs 
directed against tlio Pathaos, because pro- 
bably many of them are usurious money- 
lenders, others were engaged as strike- 
breakers and blacklegs, many others bad been 
employed in Bardoli to break down tl>o 
passive resistance of the people, and some 
were notorious brotbel-kcopcrs. Tliis is 
written subject to correction. For we are not 
fully acquainted witli local conditions in 
Bombay. 


A Bombay Paper on the Bombay Riots 
Tho Subodha Patrika comments as 
follows on the recent bloody Bombay riots : 

Those riots will no doubt bo used, as an argil* 
raent again«t tlio Hindu Muslim Unity. Many 'veU* 
intentioned Hindus who were already mclmed towards 
Shiiddhi and Sangatitau will believe in it moro 
and more. There is no liarm it tho Hindus were 
to strengthen themselves for a purely dcfeiisiyo 
purpose. Supposing a Mahoinodan mob attacks 
tlio Hindus, the latter must be in a position to 
defend themselves, and the Muslims could do Ibo 
same thing in tho caso of an attack of a Hindu 
mob. What wo would lilio to point out is Uiat 
these riots need not cause alarm m tho heart of 
thoso wiio are stiiving to achievo Hindu Muslim 
Unity. The nots havo boon mostly the work of 
tho Hindu Jfuslim nlf-raff of tho city. No 
respoctablo Muslim or Hindu luos }Oiocd it On 
tho contraiy, somo of tho Muslim voluiitecia have 
cxiuragcously rescued several Hindu (ainibcs resid* 
ing m a Muslim locality .and tho Hindu volunteers 
havo done tho same. In spite, therefore, of the 
miscliievous Mork of some of tho self-interested 
iciatlcrs of the Hindus and tho Jluslims, wo may 
fairly hopo lliat, given a sufficient time, llindu- 
Jluslim unity will bo an established fact. 

Such rescue of Jlusaliuans by Hindus 
and of Hindus by JIus.almaus was reported 
ill Calcutta also during the bloody communal 
riots here. 

Our contemporary next proceeds to point 
out a differcuce between Hindu and 31ttslim 
mentality : 


Hindus and ifusHms feel tliat tlio bfp of cve^ 
man is saeiud and none can do away with it witn 
impunity. 

It would not perhaps bo scientifically 
accurate to cbaracterizo all Hindus .and all 
Husnimans in tlio way that tho Subodha 
Valriha has done. But tho need and duty 
of changing this mentality, in whomsoever 
found, arc supremo. Hence wo agree with 
our contcmporaiy in holding that 
The s.'icrcdncss of humanlifowliich is iiulcpcnclcnt 
of all religious persuasions is tho ono thing .tlaat 
ougJit to 1x3 impro5.scd upon all. Tho military 
and tho police may keen tlio turbulent elements 
ill the city under control for a while but as soon 
.IS this contix)! is removed tlioy might bioalc out 
in violeneo again. Jloreovor. tliis work does not 
pertain to tho sphere of law and oixlcr, but is 
tlva work zi the relisveus teaebera m 
tlio city. Violcnco is bad. bloodshed is liarmful 
to tJioso \slio shed it, .ind a man indicts an in-epr- 
ablo injury upon his own soul by killing a brother- 
man, aio the tilings that every religious oiganization 
ought to preach from tho house-tops. 


The Hindu-'Mustim Problem 

The same poper observes : 

The UiD(lu-3Iuslim problem is tho - most vital 
pohtical problem, but cimously enough it uill havo 
to bo solved on religious grounds. Itebgious 
toieianco oi freedom is not qmto onougli, as wo 
h.ave now i-calizcd to our cost. Tlio oousciousmws 
of mutual rivalry is so keen both among tho 
Musliimi and Hindus (liat any accidental quarrel 
could bo turned by the nmchinafions of an idle 
agitator into a Hinau-MusUm foud. What wo most 
urgently need, therefore, is education of tho people 
into purer and luoio essential forms of religion. 
Puro Islam and puro Hinduism are seldom .at 
vaiL-mco with each other and when tins is icalized 
thero will bo no feud between Hindus and 
MiUomedans. Wo are, of ooui'se, not unaware, 
when we 5.1/ tins, of certain ccononuc cousideintions 
which aro involved even m the most bigoted of 
religious feuds but wliat w e are dnvmg at. is that 
wli^ lx»j)!o will know wliat pure religion is they 
will no lon^i bo fible to ludo their economic 
motivis under tho guise of leligion, and economic 
and mdustiKil issues will bo fought witliout mixing 
Ulcm up \yitli any ivhgious considemtions, so that 
whenevOT there mU be any feuds in Bombay .Uiey 
will atlc^t be free fiqm fanaticism, which nialo.s 


Our contempor.iry suggests tliat 


Yet there seems .to^ bo at present a littlo differ- 
ence between tlio Hindii, and Muslim mind, which 
cannot be Ignored. A Hindu is gcncitdly loth to 
V , " M.ihomod.an tlunks it his rchgious 

duty, io MU a M.ihomedan is no pleasure to a 
Hindu and ho will try to .avoid it as f.ar as noS'^iblo. 
whcit^ to Kill a^lajir, a 3Iahomodan would not 
I"® • ,’horc/oro. Uio supremo 

duty of all ^.vu>inakcrs m tho titj’ is to ci^go 
this mentality wlicrcvcr it is found ami nu^c 


‘ leaders of both 

Uie communities is absolutely necessary. It nia>’ 
rcprescntativos of otlicr religions also. 
i-tS tho conference should be threefold 

I !• fo,.biing out tho csscnti.al 
^ty_ behind lUl tlio divergent crceils and to 
tho religious, hfo of both tho Hindus and 
inS Muslims on this hheial basis. It is verj* 
simple to wnlo about fins woik but it is tlie 
difficult of tasks to achieve, 
iluj Umau-Mushm unity is tho imoin key to 
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Colonel LiiwiGoco 


It is wcU i(l^o^vn that lie had much to 
do with the breahmg-up of the Turkish 
cinplrp in Asiatic regions inhabited by 
Aiabs Hut that was several years ago. 
Wiiy docs he seek to clothe hiniseU in 
mysteiy now ? And why do the powers tliat 
be help linn to do so ? 


lo annex Hast Africa, which, lie doclared, were m 
contravention of tlic J..eajruo maiuUto system. . 

Tho meeting instruclod Ur. Schneo to .aCiiiLnut 
the Foreign Ollicc with the Associations view 
Hut tho Hritisli oirorts inii->t bo dciimtct> 

opiiOMjd. „ . 

Hkim.iv, .lA.y .>P. 

Tho Xalion.vlist mtcritf'llation in lho_ UeicU'-tag 
asks whether the Uormaii (}o\oiinncnt is keeping 
in toucli w'ith this ‘danger ilii’eatoimig development i 
wlielhev it is ic.uly to take the matter np 
Ihroiudi tho German rcpresentatiscs on tiie 
Mund.tto Commission. 


A New Offensive against Ceylon Indians 

A new oilcnsivo, wo understand, has been 
bunched ag.iinst Indians in Ceylon. The 
battle-cry has been slightly altered to read, 
uo vote for any poison nho doe* not Iiavo 
an “abiding interest” in Ceylon. A incinber 
of the Ceylon Legislative Council and the 
Ceylon National Coug^e^s, named iif- 
Forrester Oboyosekore, has published a 
.statement in the pros to tlio follow iiig 
cltcct : 

Only last Finlay Mr. dcSilva nssiuod a w'cll- 
known gontlcnmn in my pi-cscnee that ai* 
Englishmen in Ceylon had an ‘abiding mtcicst. 
So, whatever tho language usod at the meeting 
which might have nppoaloJ to tho .popular sonn- 
inent, wo aio expected to ddfoiontiato m logam 
to the Indians only. 

It is nuito plain Horn tlio above that 
those Sinhalese— mostly Buddliists, it is said ^ 
who propose to discriminate against iinnii* 
grant^ -want to favour the British above 
Indians. This is not only iniwi>o and iin- 
statesniauiiko, but also cowardly mid 
snobbish. > 


“Witch Murder" in America 


Britain's Alleged Violation of Mandates 

The toUo^^ing Reuter’s telegiams have 
been published in tlio d.silies : 

iimUM, JVS. do. 

’I’li.it Luge seclions of the Ocrinan people 
ai-c followaog with growing uncasioess the 
designs of the British Govarnment to establish 
a uruflod Dominion from tho various British 
possesrions m Ea^t and Central Afnca. includuig 
Tanganyika, uas tho subject of on interpellation 
iw a, Kahonuhst mcmijcr in tho He3ch»itaff, 
aftsorting that tho llilton-Young Coiumission'a 
Bopoit feliowod tliat tho Bntish wero planning 
to aiino\ Gciiiian Ri't Afrifa. 

. , „ ~ HrjiuK, J.IV. .31. 

.V furllior Oeiinati pioU'st against the IlUton- 
loung toiiiims>ion 8 icpoit mus voiced at a incet- 
mg of tho Intcr-l’ailiamcnt.u-y Colonial Assocta- 
tion m the Kciclist.ag. 

Dr. Sihnoo. c\-(io\cinor of Qonn.m East Africa, 
exluui-5tivoly reported on Bntam’s alleged plans 


The Lttetary J)!gvst writes: — 

One of the stnuigest mui’der trials in mode n 
tunes came to a close iccently at York, Pennsvl- 
vania. whcie John H. Blymyer. thirty-three. John 
Cucrj\ fifteen, and Wilbert G. lloss. eighteen, wero 
convicted and sentenced for killing Kelson I). 
Rehraeyer, an aged farmer whom tliey accused of 
having * hexed’’ or bewitched them. Reiimeyer 
was beat^ to death in his own house after a 
struggle, robbod, and his body burned, we learn 
OTiu the. news despatches. His assailants say 
ttat the ktllmg was not premeditated, tho object 
or mar visit being to break tho evil spoil, or hex. 
winch ho was alleged to Juivo put upon tiiem and 
upon young Hess’s family. To free themselves 
from till'!, accoi-dmg to their statements, they 
bcliovcd it necessaiy to obtain from Rehmeyor a 
i)Ook (aulra The Long Lost Friend,” or else to cut 
from Ills ho.id a lock of h.air and bmy it eight feot 
imdcigTOund. lie was killed, tlicy say. bcKiuso 
he resisted thoir ctforts to get the lock of luiir. 

In an ailiclo on tho social implications of thi'! 
witchcraft muider,” in Tiir Digi.st of .)anu.ary 5, 
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... Ahich Dr. L U ZeeK coitmerol lOTt Bajpai could piomise c 

County. Penn-jlvama, aUee^ was that ttie scheme ^youlll be put into 

ope»l,o« a,«. 


meet,” Dr. Zeth A\nlcs u, 


which are a \tvs small fraction of the whole 

Yes, but m Dr Zech’s opinion what pro- of British India, and even Uiat as funds 
portion of the rc<^idenk of the City of Yorl penmilal Funds may not be aiailable foi 


do belicye in witchcraft ? 

Miss Majo's country is ciiilircd and sclf- 
nilmg 

Military Training for Indian Students 
Colonel Crawford s araendraeat of Dr 


the paipose till the Cireck Caleud& 

As for Uic provinces, which constitute 
almost the vrhole of British India, the 
CoTeiumciit of India would forwaid comes 
of the repoit of the debate to the Provincial 
Oovemmeats and ask them to repoit to tho 
Government of India on the action taken from 


Ifuojes resolution icgardiag imlitw traimng time to tune This is a tiico but not tiM 
for Indian studenU has been accepted b> the clover, unfamiliar and opaque device to 

' - ' ' shelve uie whole thing It has boon adopted 

again and again 

Every politically-mindcd Biitishcr and 


Legislative AsscnibU 
, The Binondment recommend' th« vkilha 
U rcmovina the dofeelv in the diai^tcr and^tjain 


ing of Indian 3 outlia av cmphaMrcd )>v (he Skeen Indian huows that Goveinmsut does not 
w steps should l>e taken »» ,w'y “ like the idea of our bojs and joung men 

K»aa!;«i.rrte .'.isaS'sa. b.„.t pb;.,c.iiy ,t,ii ^ oi 0,*., b«.,g 


anti coll, yes hclw eon the 


twelve mmI twcnt> tiaincd to fight But in modern warfare 


and provide and cncoui-ige the ui>c of miwature bodily strength alone does not count Nor 
niio riiiicta would /oWns countin a possiblewai o! mdepen- 

WS«nVt g. 

thit It was accepted only in the ca»e of cenirallj immediately for compulsory pliysioal tiaming 
aJmimstered area* whcie the schemes would le alone’ That would gue tho Furopean Burra 
iimvim’.®! a» fund' i>^iitcd Sahibs in Oovernmeut and mercantile oflices 

Uildtolw^'Ttu^^l thr’rcr^™lihe^dlto^^ hcalthtei clerks ' Possibly if the physical 
ami I'k them to leiiort to the Oovemaiciil of Indu training spread to thi. village', tlicio would 
un the ^tion liken {i-om time to (line . . _ be a supply of healthier mill and factory 

Mum,, V.'Jl'*'-.? Uie European owiieis of mills 

rtmaturo *«''* f'‘<^nes But we must not conceal that 

ladi*, liiorcfoit. nuei'tLil the pnAiiple of this ""'‘t ■“* "...i 

lyuioa and it would obviously W the duty of tho 
government of India m con'ivltalion with local 
vioveinnicnfs to devise vvajv and means of pattm; 


want to Ive oui o\»n clerks and coolies 
...v — , — - Want of funds is a stale ercuse For 

Biitish imperial interests are at stake 
' pnctite Hero a^oin the GovcmincDt of money is always available Lotus take into 

• ~ ' ■ consideration the military expenditure of 

India about two decades ago and in some 
recent years. In 1903 the military expea- 
dituie stood at Rs 27,97,13,000 and in 1909 
at Re 28.T6.58.%0 In 1920 the military ex- 
jicnditure was B.' 8.'$5AJ.9 iififi /nsJ-.vaud..ll 
So the military expenditure m 1920 was 
thnee as rauob as tliat in 1908, exceeding 
:e» peibaps the latter by more than 50 crores of rupees 
of nfle Yet Goternnicnt couldfind these SO additional 
might be 'aid. an abnor- 
en in recent normal times, 
commercial 8*y in the year 1927-28, tlie military services 
toying with cost Rs 56.72,49,000 So, taking the mili- 
and tary expenditure in tho two normal years 
and 1927-28. we find that it had almost 


Practically nothing has been gamed by 
Pje piiasing of this amended icsolntioo Dr ,u. si- io. 
Jlunje probably accc.otod this Amendment m jicnditure 
the spirit of making the best of ‘ 
b irgain. 

The ii'B of miniature ntle r 

bc.w the same relation to the 

ranpcs provided for tho training of actual crores 1920 
soldiers as minufactures on tho laboiatory mal year But 
scale bear to manufactures 
scalc' Make-believes and , „ 

weapons aro not wanted If our boy: 
young men nc^ to know to some extent 


Int hghting actuallv means, they should doubled, though the total revenues ' of India 


have facilities for real military traininj 




tins nuniature iifle practice per cent 


means increased by a hundred 
the interval This shows that 
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and the siglit of blood Jloreo'er, the idea 
sought to be implanted m tliem that fighting 
i> something \ery mysterious and wonder- 
ful, will tlien \anish from then minds Physical 
courage will add to tlicir moral coorage also 
The sense of discipline will go to impioie 
their character 


Let m first have the courage and the real 
ability to dio fighting, and then it ina> 
become us as a nation to forgo the right of 
armed self-defence and die. if need be, with- 
out fighting as ciTil protesteis and resisters 


Bengalis and Timidity 

Bengalis lia\c been maligned as being 
particularly timid Not many Bengalis it 
is tnie, liaTO fouglit as mercenary soldiers 
of Britain But lu oUici kinds of hghl, 
literal and figurative, physical and raornl. 
Bengalis have not given a very bvd 
account of tlieraseUes as the political- 
police records among other tilings kUo« 
'fr. r II bknne, ICS (Retired), writes in 
jus recently published book, IiHlim Ilojtr 
(>v, lliackor d, Co, London 
CoDMJmtioite of spiso foibid me t 
the allegations made in the 


Outlawry of War 

We tejoice at the very thougiit that tlio 
OuUawiy of War may in some neai or distint 
futnie become an accompbshed fact We can, 
therefore, share the feelings of tlio editor of 
Unity (of Chicago) when he wioto m its 
issue of January 21 last 

Tlie Editor fools swl in jirospoct of tho fact 
(hat he w ill not be sittinz m lus .iccustomed chair 
when the l)miul'heUo,.'S: I'leaty ig ratified by the 
Sen ito and ttius w ill uot be able to join hia v oice 
to the ,^eat vuulcratioa of acclaim which will go 
>il> Ihivxudiout tho nation and tlie wotld whan 
tins cvcit tale place In anticipation of tlio Uoiii 
ol rotihcotion which will probibly fall at about 
the hour tills editoioal note is piuited tlio Editor 
all hoiewitli records tus jiiliUtioiiat the iiiltnination 
oMhe canapaign for the Outlawry of Mar 


n» ihoiuht uf M) great a triumph m so short a 
MI a e of lime llo would at this same moment 
evtend tli» deep .ind heaiiiclt congratulations of 
I nils to \tr balmon <) Levinson originator and 


, ,m,H( uioi bncfl) to the < harae of he loincd tip-t amnnit all the journalists of Aincrioa 
eowaruice ^o imalitv is so widdj diflw-vcil as «iUi eaiar Iwpo and tiun conviction but""'' 

piijMCal eonriigct and healthi tJ.niahs posses*, u - • 

in a marked dcuiw 1* i') 

The Evils of Militarism 

uut miutaiism M implied iQ impciiauMn and at a time when he is etiil vigorous and strong to 

tne Eceping of foreign peoples iii subjection ' **••- ’ — ' ' - — ’ ■ 

Is a different thing (loni what we arc aiming 
ah tVe waut simply to get nd of tho 
fear of wounds and weapons we want 
only to have the power of self-defence 
Throughout the ages India, even v*hen she 
had tho power, geuenilly showed no liking 
for politically subjugating and economically 
exploiting foreign peoples, which goes undei 
tho name of impenalisra 

0 yield to none in our longing for that 
golden futuio when armies and umamenU 
vrill not be rcquiied and will disappear, and 


■ ootiuuc (ho woik thus huptiiry bcBiin and catrv 
It (luoiieU undci his insjiiiM leidcrship to ultimate 
wmiUUm 

While many idealists in Araenca want the 
outlawry of war— our sympathies are entirely 
wiUi them — m the universities, colleges and 
schools of Amenca military courses figure 
largely and conspicuously, as the following 
extracts fioiu Ac Hbi/d TomoDow for 
iebruarv will show 


when inteiiectuai. moial and cpiiitual force 
alone will suHico to keep the i>cace. not only - • •- - 

between nations but also between the private 
citizcus of the same countn But armies 


cannot yet be dispensed with, nor can the 
police force of any country 

For a people who canuot be unpaabc 
even if they vrant to, for those who are 
pacifists by compulsion. it wonld be 
ridiculous and tuirrol to join the tanks of 
llio pacitists of countries whose governments 
aud people c.in and do fight 

Everything in lU proper time and plact. 
Lit Us first have the power of sUNlcfcnce 


.mg lafluenco of Uio mihtaiy depart- 
ment lu loUeftes and universities has ticen so 
gradual tint it i easily oveilooked Dunne tlie 
woild wai tlio tiovemincnt oiganized officeis. 
tiamuii! cpr|s.iQ luitet inuKutent schools andaffertlie 
war It held fast to this arrangement wherever 
pcrwabie vfditMy tivuning h^s become compulsory 
for two year® m scoies of college 


iiversifics 


ihtaiv aiuts . oavU training coii>s 


colleges have accepted 




I been introduced and found favovii 
The writer then gives a Lst of the aca- 
demic credit!,’ given in some universities 
and colleges for military tiaining, and says 
“Hand in hand with the creditsgrauted marches 
the number of courses offered in Military 
Saence and Tactics.” ■' 

At Ohio Slate I’nivcrsily Hn, uuniber iy,achc.s 
the astomshuig total of 50 At MassacliSu 
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Commissioa tlieio was one whicli wanted all 
peasants and faiuu'is and theii' womenfolk 
to ho educated. It is to bo presumed that 
a-' the result of the complete and veiy ex- 
peditious caiTying out of that recommendation 
the ontuo agiicultural population of India of 
lioth sexes has now become leaincd in all 
kinds of lore, particularly agricultuial lore, and 
that tliev liavo fully masteied and followed in 
practice tlie results of all the rcsoaiches cairied 
on by the Government agricultural establisli- 
ments in the various province of India. 
Foi, banking facilities have always existed 
whereby tliey have always been able to 
finance then agricultural operations. So our 
farmois and pea.sants and their wives, 
having exhausted all the scientific and 
up-to-date metliods of agricultmo hitherto 
discovered, applied to tlie Government ol 
India to give them the benefit of newer 
knowledge and metliods. Ilenco the Central 
Council of Agricultuial Research has been 
created m response to that demand. Its 
mcnibor'^ arc to be impoitcd from Britain, 
because that Island is tho most piogrcssivo 
agricultural country in tho world. And, of 
coui’se, tliero is also uuomployinent among 
agricultural exports there. Wc should piotest 
and stait a No-Tax campaign if agricultural 
machinery also be not impoited from 
England in largo quantities. 


Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill 


The Hindu Law of lulientanco Amend- 
ment lliU SIS amended by tliu Council of State 
has been accepted by tho Legislative Assembly. 

Tlio Bill pioviiles tliat a . son/s daughter, 
ilaiightcr's Aiughttu’. Bister and sistei's son sliall 
in Older bo specified bo entitled to iiuik in the 
order of sin tc-sioii next alter a hither’s father and 
iiefore a [.alhcr’s brother iiio>idcd tliat sisIoi’b son 
hlull not ineUido a sou adopted after si«ttcr‘. 
dc.ith. The liill refers only to tlie lliiidu males 
dying inte.s1ale and to tiio&o vvlio hnt foi the 

S i«sui[r of the Bill would have hc«i> Mihject to tlie 
itak^'liara laiw m respett only of propeilv and 
it applies to such perFons in icspcct only of pro- 
^leity^ ninlca not held m copai-eecary and not 


Some justice has bcoii done to Hindu 
women, though not .as much ns could 
hudeMH.l. Ihe ancient Hindu Liws of Inheii- 
t.iiiee wtjo ]u^tc■r to tlicm 

111 tills woild of the living, iic.ir Hindu 
Uin.ue ulativi s .ue more lov ing atnl praetically 
hilpfii! th.m distant m.de rel.itivi-s Tlieri*. 


foio it is natural that tho formor should 
hav'c prefci'oiico as regards inlicritance. 

Those Jiving Hindu males who have 
iiatuiwl feelings, unw.arpcd by superstition, 
would welcome the Bill. 

It is to bo legrettod that some leaders 
of the Hindu Hahasabha, which has for its 
object the rejuvenation and preservation of the 
Hiiulu community, opposed this Bill. The 
Hindu community cannot be strengthened and 
preserved except by full justice to its women 
anil its lower classes, who form tlie majority. 


Welcome to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
By his eloquence, learning, culture, tact- 
fulness, statesmanship and personality, 3Ii‘. 
\^ S. Srinivasa Sastri has raised India in the 
estimation of tho people of South Africa. 
Tho cordial and enthusiastic welcome which 
ho has been receiving in many places is fully 
deserved 


United Provinces Budget for 1929-30 
In the United Provinces Legislative Coun- 
cil, Sfr. A. W. Pim, acting Fiiiniico Jleiubevi 
suminaiized tlie anticipated financial position * 
of that province in 1029-30 thus ; 


Wiiii an opening balanco of 18 lakhs wo anh- 
cip.i(o icvfinio ixccipts of Id citwcs 7 1-2 JcikJis 
ami debt licad n'ccipls of 3 ('lores 37 1-4 laUis, 
totalbng 16 croics 62 3-4 lakhs. Against this wo 
propose to spend 12 (.icres 39 lakhs against tlio 
tho rcvenuo lieail. and 3 croms 81 1-2 lakhs against 
the debt head. Tho tolal closing lialanc(3 will then 
i«j 42'« Ukhscomiiosod of l.V* kikhs under iho Famine 
ichcf fund and 26 1-2 lakhs under piovincial i-o- 
^uieos. mcluding tho balanoo under tho United 
I njvuices Development laon. 


The position ot Agra aud Oudli is thus 
hotter than tliat of Bengal. In some details, 
too. the V. P. Budget for 1929-30 is better 
than the Bengal Budget for tho same year. 
In Bengal the increase iu police expcnditui-o 
n» much greater than the iuoreaso in 
tducatioiwl uxpeudifuio. But iu tho United 
Provinces, the position is reversed. There 
under the head of “Police,” the increase is 
2«/a lakhs, but under that of "Education” 
Jt is 5 l.'ikh'!. 


Tlio 

IhiiiKHir ui 
lieiTJ*. 


AI)I)K.\1)A 

iiiuler the (.iplioii ‘'Heali'in and 
on ixure is by FA’linil J. 
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kQO^\s, tlio cordial ally in tlie gigantic 
struggle in whicliEmope committed suicide — 
and, last of all, comes tlio wrestle between 
the Wlute Race, enfeebled but still greedy, and 
.Vsia which makes its sudden appearance 
upon tlie woild stage, wliorc Europe has 
forced her to come, after having insulted her 
iQ the first iuatance, and then, armed her. 

I have .Uways maintained that in all these 
conflicts each side remained ignorant of the 
other, of his true nature, liis rights and reasons. 

Since the close of the Great War, I find 
myself united with friends wliom I greatly 
esteem, in a coram m desire to defend liberty 
ami find some remedy for social injustice. 
But m this, as in previous struggles, it is my 
lot to find that theie are few among these 
friends with whom I feel myself really 
in unison, for, I am, and always was, 
essentially religious in the liberal souse of 
the term, tliough wholly emancipated from 
the bondage of any e.^clusivo article of 
faith. 

!^ow, I find, on the ono hand, people 
whoso heaits are in religion, who keep 
themselves sluit up witliui the four walls 
of their chapel, wlio not only refuse to come 
out of tlieir prison (it is tlicir right not to, 
they say !) but would, if tlicy could, deny the 
right to live' to all who live outside; and 
on the other, my compauions and associates, 
who have, most of them, cast off their 
religiosity (it is their right—thoy, too, say !) 
and are. often, to judge from appearauces. 
too iocl'mcd to think it to bo their mission to 
combat and to deny tlio right of existence 
of. persons who arc i-cligiously-minded. Tlio 
result of it .ill is the futile spectacle of a 
systematic attempt to destroy religion by men 
who do not perceive that they are attacking 
something whose ualuro they do not 
uiiJcr^Uud. A discussion of religion 
b.ascd on the mere husk of historical .and 
psemlii-historical te\t«, wliicli limo h.as 
rendered b.irren v^r cxiveicd with its own 
ovcrvscencts is of no mail, tsuch a procciis 
iiuy be hli lied to an attomiit to explain 
tlio inthn.'itc phenomena of meiitil life by 
divsocting tiioso pliysieulorgms wliichare only 
Uioir \oliicU\ This confusion of identifying 
tlio power of the mtelli-ct with the org.-ms 
through which it e\pie,s.ses itself, which our 
r.iti()ii.iUst> in.kle. swms to me to be .is 
illusor}' a-s the Cxinfusion eoinmou to the 
religious of hjvo'U ar's of idcatifyuig the 
povvem ol nugio with the words, the syllables 
and th'> letters in which they were expressott 


The first condition of knowing, jiidgm?,. 
or, if anybody is so disposed, of combating 
any or all religions is to liavo experimented 
fact oLrcIigious consciousness upon oneselL 
^ot even tliose who have followed a religions 
vocation, are qualified to speak of it, for*, 
if they arc sincere, they w'ill recognize, that 
religious vocation and religious exporienco 
aro two separate tilings.' There are m.inr 
highly respectable priests who aro*bclievei| 
from submissivciiess or from prudential and 
indolent motives, w'ho have never felt the 
necessity of a religious experience, or, not 
possessing the strength, have shrunk from 
gaining it In contradistinction to these, are 
the numerous persons who, while believing 
that they arc free from all religious beliefs 
yet live iimuoi*sed in a kind of 
supr.i-rational state of the mind, which they 
style Socialism, Communism, Huraanitirianism. 
Nationalism, or even Rationalism. It is the 
quality of the tliouglits, and not their object 
which points to tlie source from which they 
have sprung or permits us to atfinn whether 
or no they emanate from religion. If our 
thoughts ^irn intrepidly to the quest of 
truth at .my cost, if they apply themselves- 
to it with wholehearted sincerity, _ wady for 
any s.icrifice, I sli-all call thorn religious, for, 
it is activity of this kind that presupposes 
faith as a go.^l of Imman effort, as hometiung 
which rises above tlic lifo of tho individual .'iml 
at times above tlio life of the society that 
be, and even above tho life of entire 
liiimanity. Even scepticism, when it 
proceeds from natures wTiicli .ax‘ vigorous- 
.iml true to tho niarrow of their bones, wlicn 
it is an expression of -trength and not of 
weakness, marches with tho same glorious army 
of religious souls, while your tliousaiids of 
cowardly boHevers, in creeds clerical or luic, 
who do not hehevc 1100011^.0 they ciioose to 
hclicve, who onlv wallow m the st.iblo in 
which thc\ wore horn .md chew the 
I'omfortahle cud of iheir coinenieiit beliefs 
befon* racks filled with hay, li.ivo no sh.idow 
of .1 right to bear its colonic. 

We know tlie tr.igic wonij, .ibout Christ— 
he irho s/in// U in agony fill the end of Vn'- 
norld—l do not fur my part bcliovo ia 
single personal (5od nor. above all, in the Cod 
of the only '.upreino sorrow. But 1 do 
bclie\e that in all th-at tlicre i- in this world 
and in in m of joy ami sorrow' .iiid m all 
the v.vried a-pecU of life tlivro i-?. 
(Jod in perpetual biith. The entire creatjon 
is nmowing iUdf every moment Hcligi'’n 
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pru^itf'b. Hi'? acceptance of the tnaUiial and 
scientific conquests of the European mind is 
comiiletc But lie considers them as Uie 
btartiDg point of a neiv departuie He wislio» 
for India that she -.liould utilire these 
methods and go beyond tlieni, for, he belieies 
hvninnity i? goi/i!7 to rnlci'i/e tis liuiiain 
by the acquf-tUoii of a neK huouMge, iien 
poiicrs, neip inpaciliei^ uliitk mil leail to 
as great a rcio/i/fioji i/t hiiina'i Ufe ns did 
the physical science i« the 19th century 
It means the deliberate, metliodical in- 
coiporation m the body of positi'o science 
ofintmtioo. the scout and the adennee guaid 
of tbo nund. of wljicb lo^rical reasoning 
is the roam force, the instrument ot 
consolidating its conquests }fo moro 
a break in the continuity betrreen dicine 
unity and toiling roan no moro any 
question of Tenounemg Nature as illnsioo 
m order to liberate oneself in Ooi) We 
liberate oursohes fully only bv accepting the 
primordial Natui'e with ciiile )i>%, b) marry- 
ing and taming her There is uo abdicntion. no 
blind \eiL Krom the heart of tlie f’liily 
winch has h&eu conqtieicd. ftom the cilni 
and tie less Being, tlie totality of Life, On- 
Cosmic Sport m all its raneties are embraced 
I'l our energies with full knowledge and 
open ejos God nets in and through men 
Libiiatod men become, in body and m soul 
the rhauiieli tlnoiigh kIiiiIi Orn! arts in the 
II 01 Id 

Thus, the fusion of the eoniplelcst possible 
knowledae with um-ohsod aoti\ity becomes 
more and more perfect in the profound and 
laroic religions life of India, nhose letual 
"e are witnessing to-day And the last of 
the great Iti^his holds in hi- h.-ind in firni 
unrelaicd grip, the bow of dcatm eneigy 
It H an uninterrupted tlow from f.ir TCster- 
da>s to the to-morrowswiiicli arc fartlicr stiH 
All the spiritual life of hi-tory is nothing 
but oiie-«,r n„e „hn is tier on the 

mnri}i. 

We hacc ju-t began to understand the 
tiencndous jouroe) which the human minJ 
Ills made in the-e two ccntaries since tlie 
-loft/nriiJigof the IStli century Itiiashbaated 
iiiiJ <manripite<i itself from the old 
cla-'U.d ssnthcvis which bad hiconie too 
naiTow, with the help of a dcstruetise, isola- 
tion iry, rationalistic eiilici-in Tlien came 
tho etperimeutal and the posuse scicuces 
with their unbininded hopes and ic-oure^ 
and their intmte promise, to be followed 
tiwarda the close of tne I'lth centurs, by 


their partial ftiiUue' and a soit of taitliquake 
and smkiug of the giouiid, which sliook the 
structure of ttiougbt to it* foundation-, aud 
last of all, tlie uncertainty of scientific laws, 
the entry of Relativity into the aiena, 
and tlie incursion of the Sub-conscious Old 
labonalism, menaced by it, passes from 
the attitude of offence to that of defence. But 
old faiths which rc.ason has utidennincd 
cannot fmd their old foundation*, oni 
which they miglit build again 

Here comes tiie promise of au era of 
new synthesis m winch a broader rational- 
ism constious of its limitations, will ally 
itself with .1 nc'y intmtjomsrn resting mi 
surci grounds The United effort of tlio 
East and tlic West will create a new order of 
tliought more liberal and more universal And,, 
a- it always happens in such creative ages, 
the immediate result of this new spiritual 
oiieotation wjJl be on afflux of strength and 
audacious confidence, an activity vvlncli will 
animate aud noutisli the spirit, and .i renora- 
(lon of individual and social life 
Where Iho mind i* without fe.vr and the licad 
IS held high 

WUeie knowicdito is fice 
ttliero the woiid liu not been tuokeii up into- 
fiacjiionu by narrow domestic walls 

Wheie woid' come cm fioiu the depth of truth p 
Where tireless stnvmg stretelies its ariiii*. 
towards peifcuion 

Wheie Uie <4<ai stream of rea-on has not lost 
its_ wav into ttie dreary descit sand of dead 
habit 

Where tho mind is led fotwaitl U thee mto- 
e»ei widening tlionsht and action— 

T-jwards that goal wo are making our 
wav m the muKt of tempests, guidTxl by 

onr star* 


But wc hue not oome to tliat yet I'o- 
tlie present, let us go back to the peison- 
alihLs who have opened to us tlia lo.ad to- 
the new point of Mew, from whose vantafu 
gronnd we c,m descry the unperccivid uDity 
of huiuao tliought and of the human liirdt. 
jostling agaiii't one anotliei m ifm' 
arena • 

I am going to recount the life s,tuii(- t,f 
Itainkllshna and Yivokunauda. 

Ihe subject of tins boob i> 
yet one It conipiises the story of i’ 
exbaordinary lives— oue half-lejeodaia 
otbeitnielytpual— which have unfoWM’ri 

sdves bifoic oiu tycs m our own , 
Uieaccountof apoweifulsvstoni of 
o,cc rehg,.,,., ijoueiit 
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=;oci:il, uliicli India Ii-k broiipiit foi’^aid from 
tlie depths ot her past, and is off'emijr to-day 
to llnnianity. 

Tlio\n;li thc! Imniaii interest, t!ic fascinating 
^)ootly, tlio diarin and tlic Hoineiic grandeur 
of the-,e two lives are sufficient, as you 'will all 
find, to explain why I have spent two yeare 
of my life in exploiing and tracing their 
course and making them accessible to you, 
it H not ineie curiosity that has prompteil 
mo to iindeitake tlio journey. I am not a 
ililettmte. I do not bring to jaded readers 
leasoiis for flying from tliemselvef*, last them 
to discover themselves, to seek and find Uie 
Self, naked and profound, without the mask of 
falseliood I have made for myself a company 
of tiiOhO sGekc^^. It docs not matter to 
me whctlior tlicy aio dead or living, and 
limits of ages or nations do not count with 
mo. For the bare soul there is neither East 
nor MT^st: these are but outward trapping^ 
Thc uliole world its liomc. And this 
house, built by nil, belongs to all 

I hope, I shall bo excused, if, m order to nmke 
intelligiblo the intimate pi ocessess of thought 
out of uhich this bonk has come, I have for 
a moment put myself on tti** stage, but I have 
■done so bec.auso it was convenient to cite 
my c.aso as an c.xamplo. and not because 
T believed myself to be in any way 
exceptional. 1 am one of my' own people. 

1 reprc*oiit thous.ands of Western men 
and uomcn who have not the means nor tlio 
time to express their thoughts. Every time 
that one of us speaks out from tlio depth of his 
he.art and witli the object of liberating himself, 
lie cnlrancbiscs, at the s.amo time, tliousands 
of living silences It the echo of their 
voice, and not my -words tiiat T ask yon to 
listen to 

T N\ .IS born and I passed tbo first fourteen 
yciirs of my life in a district of central I*>.mce 
whore my family had boon settled for centur- 
ies. ily lintMgc is exclusively French and 
Catliolio.witliout a tinge of foreign connections 
,\nd tlie caily environment in winch 1 was 
.dmost Iicrnu'fically ‘■c.dcd till my soioum m 
^ Paris, was that of an old Nivernais district 
, which permittod no alien inliuences to per- 
colate info it. 

In llii> locked up Mu,e, sluptd from 
■the el.iy of O.nilandit'. bine .sky .and the water 
<o its ri\«r'> I found all tlic colours and the 
napn-«.«ions of tlio nniicrse. When bter in 
life. I followed, staff in li.nnl. the ro.ad.s and 
wUeys of thought, nowhire did I find anything 
ii.-t W.K stninge to nie. All these v.-iritd 
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aspects of the mind wliich I had seen or divined 
were, from the very beginning mine- Outward 
experience in this case only completed the 
realization of states of mind, of which I had 
the consciousness, thougli not .always the key. 
Neither Shakespeare, nor Beethoven, neither 
Tolstoy nor Rome, none, that is to say, of 
thc nmstere on vvliom I had been nurtured, 
revealed to me anything but thc ‘Open 
Sesame’ of my subterranean city, my Hercu- 
lanum, which sleep under the beds of its lava. 
I am convinced that it slept within the breast 
of many of tliose who live ai’ound ine 1 
only, they ignore its existence as I did. 
Few venture beyond tlic first stage of the digs 
laid out for their daily use by their 

practical wisdom, manipulating its necessities 
with economy, or beyond thc vvill of 
those master minds who have forged the 
unity, by turns Royal and Jacobin, of FYancc. 
I .ndmire the structure. Histoiian by proloss- 
ion, I see in it one of tliose mnsteri>tcoes of 
human eflbrt enlightened by intelligcin o. Aoe 
petcuimii-. But after the nneient custom 
vihich icquircd that in order to make the 
work enduio, the living body of a man should 
be w.nlled up in the masonry, our master 
architects Jiavo entombed in their work 
thousands of palpitating souls. People no 
longer see them under tho facing of marble 
and Roman cement But, at times, I seem 
to hoar them, and under tho noble roll of 
tho liturgy of ‘classical’ thought, the man 
who listens, may hear it, too. Tlio 
ritual on the high altar takes no account of 
them, but tho faithful who follow, that docile 
and distracted crowd which rise and kneel 
.itUioprcscribcdsigns, niminate in their dreams 
on thoso other herbs of St. .Tolm. Franco 
is rich in souls. But tlie old peasant wom.an 
hides it, just as slio hides her money. 

I Iwvo just rrooiercd thc key of a lost 
staircase which lea\K to some of these pros- 
cribed souLs. 'riieshnis in tho wall, coiled like 
a serpent, n'=-os from tlie profound dcjiths of 
m> Self (o tliose liigli terraces whoso fore- 
head is crowned by stars None of tliu things 
I s.aw tlici-o were to me sights unknown. I 
had scon tlicm all before— I knew tlik very 
well — but I did not know where I had seen 
them. I lind more th.an once recited from 
memorj’, viitli if.s lajists to he sure, the Ic.^.'^on 
ill thought vOiich 1 had foimcrly learnt — from 
one of my old. old selves was it ? To-doy I 
read that jiN.^on again in ifs cl.inty and fulni'S-s 
in thc book whicli is lield out before mo by 
limt unhttcrcil goni.nl soul, by the man 
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who tncw e'ery one of its pa^es by hesirt 
RacaVrishna. 

Him I present to jou, in ray Inrn, not 
as a new bonk, hut a very old one, which 
all of you have gone tlirough, though many 
might have stopped only at the alphabet. 
At bottom, it la always the same book that 
one reads, only the script varies. But eye 
ordinarily remains fixed upon the rind, forget- 
ting to bite at the kernel 

It IS alnajs the same book It is always 
the same roan The eternal Son of Man Our 
son. Our God horn again Kt each of his 
returns he rercals himself iU't a little richer 
o! the universe 

Wi'h the differences that time and place 
• makes Ramkrmbna is a vounger brother of 
our Christ 

Wo may, if we like, show, as free tlimkmg 
exegoBists are trying to do to*day, that the 
doctrines winch Chnst preached were current 
in the Oriental world before hia time, and 
sown abroad by the thinkers of Chaldea, 
^gypt Athens and Toma. Yet »c can never 
nrerent the personalitv of Christ (it does 
not matter whether it is fact or only 
legend— these arc but two orders of the same 
reality) from prevailing riglitlv m human 
history, over the personality of a Plato It 
IS a monumental and a necessary creation of 
the soul of luimauity It »» its hoest fmit 
grown ID one of its autumns The name tree 
has produced by tlie same law of nature 
life and legend They are both of the same 
living flesh, and the emanation of its vision 
breath and moisture 

I bring to Europe, which ignore* it, ttie 
fruit of a new autumn a new message of 
the soul, the symphony of India, which bears 
the name Ramkiishna It can be shown, as 


ne shall try to dt>. tJiat tins syiuphon.v, like 
that of Beethoven, is built up of liundrod 
muidcal elements of the pa»t But the master 
Spirit lu which all these elements are brought 
together, and who organizes them in asupreme 
humony is always the man who gives his 
name to the work, though gcneratious might 
have toiled upon it And it js he. who from 
his victorious signpost, marks out a new era 
The man whose hgiue I am invoking 
to-day wa." the crowning gloiy of two 

thou»and years of spiritual life of a pe&ple of 
ttiree bundled millioDs Dead, these forty yeais, 
he IS tlie soul winch animates modeui Jndi.^ 
He was ueither a heio of action like Gandhi, 
nor a hero of art or intellect like Goethe and 
Tagore He was a little village Brahmin of 
Bengal, whose external life passed within its 
□arrow frame-woik, without stirring events 
and oubide the pohhcal and social activities 
of Ins times But (ii* spiritual fifo embraced 
the multitudinous throng of gods and men. 
It formed a part of the very source of 
divme entTgy of Shakti, of whom Vidyapati. 
the old poet of Mitliila sings 

Theie are very few who leach back to 
the source This insignificant villager of 
Bengal, who listened to the message of hia 
heart, has found his way to tho shoies of the 
inner Ocean lie has wedded him* 
self to It, tlius re.dizmg^the couplet of the 
Upanishad 

1 am older than the radiant gods. I am 
the first-born of the Essence I am the arteiy 
of Immortality 

t wish tv bring to the ears of lever- 
btneken Europe vvhich has murdered sleep, 
the pulse-heab of this nitery I wish to 
sprinkle its lips with the blond of Immoitv- 

lity 


English Residents Witli|Mahad|i Sindliia 

Bt JADUXATH SARKAR, vjs. oil 


"I rAlIkRAJ.Vlt Mahadji Sindliia rose from more cleaily does the greatnea* ot Ins 
iJi. B'O position of a village headman character come to light and win our ndmin 
(fxi/il) to that of the dominating force hon for his sense of reality in politics hw 
In the politics, of Upper Imba for nemly accuiaie perception of the forces of »i.'f 
one generation Tho more deeply the age. his unfading judgment of the olnra-*I! 
ongmal records of this period arc studied, tlie of men, and Ins power of choosino' tiie r^ht 
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iTibtiwmcnt.-; for hi'' iH\vi>osts n\ul 
tlioiii ills full confitlcncc .unl pi-rfect Jatitudo 
ol action. As a mediator hctwcrn the 
Ei)i;!isii and the Pc&hwa, and later between 
111-' Emperor of Delhi and tlio U'st of India, 
Siiidliia ^^as Iho pivot of Indian politics, 
and tiiib position of unique importance and 
power lie used for the good of all paities. 

Only a sniall poition of tho contempor.uy 
ii'cord'. concerning him lias been printeil, 
ih, the state-paper.s of AVaiTon llastings 
<“ndiug early iu 178d, edited by Forrc^t (with 
n few letters of Cornwallis in Ross’s 
(^nuiaUis Correspoiiilencc), and tho 3Iaratlii 
despatches from Hingano, the valcil at Delhi, 
to Xana Earnavis, published by Parasnis 
'(supplemented by “echoes” in Ivliare). But 
there arc four other sources in manuscript, 
namely, fi) a very large mass of despatches 
ami nens'lettors in the Imperial Record 
Oftico, (ii) tho Persian niomoirs iUnah)a)i/nh) 
•of Fnlvir Khair-ndr-din, Avho was the confidential 
adviser of Shall Alnm II.'s heir, (in) collections 
of Persian news-letters now in Puna, and 
'(iv) Marathi despatches preserved in private 
possession at Kotah and other places. 

Tho earlier dealings of tlio English with 
^laliadji Sindhln, ending witli tlic conclusion 
of tho first 'Maratha War, are known to 
students of Warren Hastings’s administration. 
In this paper I shidl try to illustrate the 
later Tclations betweeii these two Powers. 

Divio Avornsoj.' 

Wo know that Col. Muir concluded a 
peace between Smdhia and the English 
'Government iu October 1781 (Forrest’s 

-SehcHonif, hi. 813). On 5th November 
following, Hastings sent from Benares Mr.- 
David Anderson on a deputation to Mahadji, 
after delega ing to him “tlie full powers and 
authority vested in me (W. H.) by the 
•Governor-General and Council for the 

purpose of negotiating and finally concluding 
a treaty of peace between the Company and 
tho Maratha State.” IBorrost, in. 821.) With 
Mr. David Andci-»on went Ins brother Lt 
James Anderson .as his nssjstant David wrote 
from Sindhia's camp on 27tli February, 1783, 
reporting the ratification of the treaty with 
the Maratlia State after a long delay. 
Extracts from Ins diaiy in Smdlna’s camp in 
June of that year liave been printed by 
Forrest (iii. 976) 

David Anderson's po'<itu)n was a very 
dillicult one, hocaiise the English rejected 
llio Alaiatha claim to flinitih from Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa and at tho aamo tiiiw 
dcelinod to mako an oflciisivo and defensive 
alliance witli Simlliia. llappil}’, Tipu Sultan, 
the most di.sturbiiig factor in Indian politic^ 
nt this time, vva.s :i menaco to tho English 
and Manithu Ooverumeuts alike, and tiiercforc 
Sindliia did not find it politic to break with 
Uie English. Mahadji’s chief minister, tlic 
Bliao Baklishi, wa-s of a conciliatory dispo.si- 
tion and iio loyally co-operated with Andei'son 
iu promoting peace and amity hotween their 
masters. 

David Anderson became in time a waini 
supporter of Sindliia and. used to promote 
the latter’s iutere.sts whetiover consulted by 
the Oovernor-Goncral. ^lahndji, in his turn, 
had a great liking for liirn. \IhrnimmnU, 
iii. f. (50.1 

J SJII-> Am)KK.sc)S 

At the end of 1783, 1). Antler'OnV weak 
stite of licalth, duo to a recent daiigorou'' 
illness, induced liim to rcsolvo on a voyage 
to Europe. But eaily no.xt year Hastings 
decided on a visit to Lucknow, and Iio called 
David to liis side, ns ho had a high opiiiiou 
of his capacity. James Andoi’son suocoeded 
his brother as English Rosidont with Sindliia. 
A curious e.vamplG of tlio punctiliousness 
of the decadent Mughal Court is given by 
Klmir-ud-din in his account of James Anderson’s 
first audience witlv tho heir-apparent of 
Delhi (on 20th Nov. 1784). Tho Hindu 
Malvadji, tlm Christian Audersou and tho 
Muslim Shahzadn had three different dinner 
liouis and it was long found impossible to 
choose a timo when all three of tiiom could be 
bronght tosother without inconvenieuco to any 
of them! {Ihratnamahy f 68 ] 

Major Browne had been appointed as 
English Resident with the Delhi Emperor in 
March 1783 Two years later, tho acting 
Oovernor-Geneml, Sir John Maepherson, 
recalled Browne to Calcutta, ordering James 
Anderson to look after the British interests 
ill Delhi, as Sindliia now virtually controlled 
the Emperor. Browne took leave of Shah Alain 
II on 19Hi April 1783. In liis despatches lie 
wrote ag.ainst Mahadji as a man of rough 
temper and utter faithlossnoss. \lhrai., f. 75.) 

Sir Charles Malot was appointed by 
Hasting^ .subject to Sindhia’s consent, B itish 
Resident at luua for tho purpose of arrang- 
ing an allmnce ag.ainst Tipu Sultan. “And 
receive complete 
instructions m the general line of his nogotia- 
JIOII, ..,1,1 l,c • enaWed to cslaMish a 
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concerted plan of correspoDdence with oor Dcshmukh’s Maratha followers ciowded on 
minister at the Couit of Mahadji Sindhia. the banh, seized the sepoy and beat lutn 
he was ordered to go immediately to the severely, breaking his arms and legs The 
camp of Smdhia, at Agra, as on his way Company’s sepoy s brought t^ir wounded 
to Calcutta.”* [Forbes 1 He reached Smdhia’s comrade away to taptam Kirlcpatnct, clamour- 
camp near Hathura on 17th Hay 1785 and mg for justica The Captam ordered them 
lodged with James Anderson He had to seize the offender, on hearing of which 
his audience with Hahadji on the 20th of the llaratha soldiers prepared for battle Then 

that month, and with the Emperor on 5th Kirkpatrick thought better of it. and wrote 

June following (It is amusing to compare to Rajah Deshmukh demanding that the offen- 
tlie accounts of these lutcrnews as gi%cn dor should be anested and sent to the 
from the English side lu Forbes and from English for jiunishment m their piesence 
tlie llughal poiut of view in Ilnalmniah) Murar Rao Uio steward of Rajah Deshmukh, 

‘The object of Sir Charles Malet’s mission replied that he wouid hold an inquiry and 

to llahadji Smdhia having been accomph-Jicd when tlie onginatoi of the not was traced 
by the conciliation of that chieftain to the he would bo delivered to tbo English 

establishment of his embassy at the Court of Kirkpatnek, on getting this evasive icply, 
Pnna, he received oiders early in July to immediately left Safdar Jang's mansion wheio 
proceed to Calcutta, there to reccuo the he wasquartered. and marching out of the city 
requisite powers and mstwctions from the encamped at that Nawabs tomb, sk mdes 
Oovemor-Gencral He loft Agra on 21st outside Next day. Murar Rao visited him 
July for Cawnpiir, the nearest militnry lor settling tho dispute Cut Kirkpatrick 
station belonging to the El Co ’ (Forbes, persisted in his original demand, and wrote 
11 433) to Mahadji. complaining against Rajali Dcvli- 

mukli On the other side tlio backs of tlio 
CvPTviv h.inM’iTSKk Maratlia sardars were also up , it became a 

In November 1780, Captain Kirkpatritk point of hoaoui with them to protect 
succeeded James Anderson as British R^ident their countrymen who were involved in tho 
in Sindlna's Court. He w.ts by temperament frticas on the river-bank 
less tactful than tlie .kndersons id dealing Kirkpatrick after a few days’ halt, mnr- 
vvith a mau of Sindhia a character and ched from Delhi straight to Smdhia's camp 
position A petty brawl between their and demanded tho punishment of tlio 
followers led to a rupture between him and offenders The Mahaiajah delayed and wrote to 
the Maralhas, but the breach wa.s quickly tho Governor-General against Kirkpatnek 
clo>ed by Lord Cornwallis s wisdom and After vainly waiting for over a mouth, Kiik- 
strength. I describe it below from Ibratmmah patnek left Smdhia's camp for Farrukhabad, 
On 24th January 1787 a washerman of entrusting his duties to Air Macplierson 
Rajah Deshmukh [Alahadjis sou-in-law and Meantime Smdhia ’s letter liad reached Loid 
commanderl was washing clothes on the bank ComwaUis. then on a journey to Upper India 
of tho Jamuua at Delhi when a scfioy of Tlie Governor-General wrote a grave letter of 
Kirkpatrick’s escort came therefor bis bath advice to Kiikpatnck, which the latter lightly 
an^d foihade the nnn to wash clothes theie took to be a reflection on his diplomatic 
Ihe man did not listen to liim ILgb nords skill and pationco The Captain’s reolv 
passed between the two Tlie sepoy hit the dated Ifith llarcli 17b7, is a very long 
washerman on tho head with a slick Kajah document, explaining away all tho char'^es 
•II,. 10, .m., ao.mI,«l n™. tho dm, of l'"» o"!! ni'i™ins Ho .itn.t.on "]l 

n>s surgeon Jlr. Cniso) m torbres Onfntal ®®®vains a sketch of Sindhia s character 

.-nl <xl. u vvl— U’l Leaving SurU on drawn by an acute if hostile observer Up 

(iwljj^^ writes — 

Malwl The ohjwtYf Uie vi^?was hJwu^odS u h t 

liimtly puts It) to got Sindlins peniussran which has lutherto unhappily subsisted 

lor violets cinlkt.-> to Puna. Mahadji betwe“n Sindhn and mo, when combined and 

1 i?* co-operating with other fears and susmcions 

have losscaod his ov»n imporbince as iha^cwSed c^nsfaiUy CXCitcd m his mind 

medutor Iwtai^n the Vhiglish and the Feshwa’s hylhe mostirivolouscircnnistances, vrould h.ov b 

Irovernmcnt Hut Anderson’s tail overcame his - *“•» 


a ^dewy to tncrctoe the natilial jealousy 
anddivtrust with which ho vicui, aR our 
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pioceoding'^. Tlint our personal diffoicnces 
however, should pioduco such an effect as 
this, is owing entirely to tlio peculiarity of his 
clniractcr .. 

“My sole claim on him lias been for Mich 
a return of rc^pe’t and attention as I judged 
duo to my situation and essential to the 
honour and intorcsU of your Lordship’s 
rtovoniment 

“Vonr Lordship may confidently rely on 
inv proceeding -with tho utmost caution ... 1 
no\cr under any oircumstaiieO'. proposed 
tahing so strong a measure as tlie formal 


quitting of Sindliia's camp ; .iiul as to threaten* 
iug him, on any occasion with the resent- 
ment of our Oovernnient, .. Your Lordship 
does not tliinlc it po.ssililo for me to bo 
guilty of so outrageous and unwarrantable 
a conduct” 

Xcvt year (178S) William P.diuer liecame 
Resident with Sindhia, and when JIahaJji 
went to Puna (1792) on the visit from which 
ho never returned in life, Palmer contiiiiieJ 
to stay in Sindliia's tcrritoiy at Gwalior, 
Ujjain and other places. 


Some Observations On Ainericnii Iiidnstry 

Bv .lAGADISAN JI. KUMARAPPA, pIi.u 
{Formerly known as John J. Cornelius) 


continued offoits to solve tho 
£ problems presented by natural and 
enviroiiiuoutal conditions, each country 
makes its unique contnbutiou to the achieve- 
ments of man. lu lier attempt to solve tho 
economic problem offered to her, America 
IS ushering iu a new era la industry. Since 
tlio World War she has made tremendous 
pi'ogress iu the economy of business and 
industry, and has come to occupy the fore- 
most place among tlio industrial nations of 
tlic w'oild. A critical study of Uio growth 
and development of industry in America 
re\eals several coutributing factora without 
winch, one may safely say, America could 
never bo wliere sho is to-d.ay in tlic w'orld 
of power and wealtli. An .attempt is made 
ni this article to make a brief survey of the 
factors which liave contributed so largely to 
American industry and to iier national 
prosperity. 

Although the United States of America 
IS about twice as large as India in area, yet 
ite population is only ono-third as large. 
Being sparsely populated, America imports 
from Europe practically all of the labour 
she requires. Tims in the economic dovelop- 
nient of America, European labour has 
‘'''I, Playing a very significant 
groups 

giro rise to many senous problems from the 


point of view of national unity. The low- 
class European immigrants bring with 
them (lifforent languages, customs and linbiK 
In fact, there ary more languages spoken in 
America than m India. Hence oven culturally 
one finds tremendous dissimilarity iu different 
sections of tho United States. In this 

re.spcct India is very much better off tliaii 
America, since in spite of hor many language^- 
India has a well-founded cultural unity. 
The heterogeneous population of America lias 
given rise to the serious problems of assimi- 
lation of tho alien oloments and of tho 
prescn'ation of American ideals and traditions. 
Indeed, it is these problems winch have ever 
been at the bottom of the American immigra- 
tion policy. By restricting immigration, America 
hopes to assimilate tlic uiinssimilated and 
to lessen tho problem of the alien element 
in her national life. But it is interesting to 
note how every step taken by the 
American Government to restrict European 
immigration has had its ‘inevitable effect on 
the development and cli.aiactor of American 
industry. 

_ Let us take, for instance, the present 
immigration policy of the United Statc.s 
and Its effect on labour from Europe. Northern 
Luroim has been and is still supplying 
mostly skilled labour, and Southern Europe, 
largely unskilled labour. But inasmiicli 
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to tlio [ucsciit ininiigratioti policy favours 
noith European imniigrntion, it tends greatly 
to rebtiictunsVilled labour When the supply 
of unskilled laboui is decreased m tlie face 
of increased demand for it, it is nothing but 
natuial that the wages for manual labour should 
layiidly incicaso under such conditions Such 
shortage of labour compela Uio American 
employci to economize in utilizing hnman 
labour and to trad other substitutes for 
Imman agency Ihis necessity has become 
the mother of the enormous luocliameal 
dcMces and inientions and of the rapid 
nicchaaization of the American industry 
'IhoBias E Robertson, f onimissionei ot the 
Patent Othce. remaiks in his annual report 
that the grand total of patent applications 
leached 116, Oil during the last h-cal 

icar This is about 3,000 greater tlian Uie 
total of the prcMOus year With every 
period ot restriction f foreign labour, the 
Aroencan industry puts forth fresh ifforU 
to adapt \teelf to the chaugi a in the labour 
maiktt by substituting the very latest 

machmen and equipment So much so 
tint to-day maohincry has been so perfected 
m America that the most cumplei manipu 
htious are carried on unaided by human 

h mds. 

A Halt to an ordinaiy bakery, foi instance, 
males one man cl at the amount and 
the nature of the work an American males 
Ills raacluiiery do foi him It mixes Iho 
dour, bakes the loan®, sorts them according 
to difiereiit weights, wraps cacli aitistically 
in water-proof paper and seals them A visit 
to an \mericau farm will show to what an 
extent couiphcatid processes are now being 
caiTied on by machinery For instance 
t'ery year there arc moie than 100000.000 
acres of corn grown in ttie United States 
Ine work of liancsting it is a tremendous 
.uu'ouu'viuy cllar costs die ifinneis oi'Me 
country somewliero between Us 900,000.000 
xnd IJOO 000,000 each season A fanner 
ran pluugii from tiie to fifteen acies a day 
orpiDiling almo-t entirely upon tho equipment 
he puU into opeiatiun 

'Uth two-row Slid four-raw cultnatois 
traTclling at tbo i.ite of lour miles an hour, 
he can tour thirty-three a«ts and sixty- 
h'e acroN respectively in a tea-hour working 
day. the corn grower now Imvosts his com 
With u labour-saving mechanical corn-picLcr 
and huskir pulled by tractor, llie niccham- 
vxl pKktr not only reduces the numlkr of 
nun required to harvest the com, but also. 


under most cuiidition-, cuts tho cost of tho 
work, about in half Similarly tho shoitage 
of labour compels tho American faimer to 
do his ploughing, levelling, sowing, binding, 
Uuashing etc, with tho aid of machinery. 
Machines even dig potatoes, peanuts and so 
forth , they also milk liis cows, separate 
tlie cteam, chuin butter and do for him a 
thousand other things Similarly the lady of 
the house finds a shoitago of domestic labour, 
and of couisc, tho machine must como to 
licr rcscut k^hmes now wash her linen, 
i«n her cloUics, clean her rugs Every 
detail of housovvoil is thus being caiTicd on 
now hy tlie use of machinery 

Such niccbanization of life and the enor- 
mous homo market have resulted m mass 
producion — the most maihid charactenstic 
of American industry In her homo market 
America enjoys an adviuitago sucli ns fow 
other countries lO tlie world enjoy Europe, 
for instance, is divided up into small states, 
each lealous of lU neightioucs , tlicy havo 
been gieatly intiucnced by the social pliiloso- 
ptiy of Hobbes Darwin and NietZsclie Many 
of llio Euroi>ean thinkers have gladly 
'icceptod the struggle foi oxistenca aud the 
survival of tlio htlust as the normal and 
cardinal pimciples guidiog their social, 
poliUcxI and commercial life Being jealous 
and suspicious of its neighbours, each state 
raises insurmountable taritf walls and supers 
from unparalleled mtcrnational m allies 

Tlie United States, on tho other hand is 
cntiiely free from such barriers within the 
continent That is to say, though the United 
States IS governed by a high taiiff policy 
in its relation to the outside world, yet, 
nnbke Europe, she enjoys an exceptionally 
vast home market controlled by the policy' of 
free trade It will be difficult to find another 
such niaitet anywhoro else m the world 
SutA a situation is fiouiiu’ lb develop more 
the spint of co-oporation ratlicr than that of 
suspicion bhirther it en.xbles a factory or 
industry to be situated at the point most 
favourable to its growth and expansion, and 
at the same time enjoy the beneht of the 
whole market of the contiuenL Such an 
excellent combination of the use of niaclimcry 
and of so va»t a maiket could not but result 
in mass production 

•T ** snothcr advant.ige which the 

United Stotg enjoys over the old woild 
The small Europe.m states have tlicir own 
ciTibzxbons, clioractcnstic tastes and a-o nlH 
customs That means that industry m Europe 
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must produce a gveat variety of articles to standanHzcd is well described 
meet the tlilTercnccs in tastes and refinements Lewis in his ^^a^n Street thus : Auio-t 
of culture. On the other hand, the United of the American towns are so mucli ^ 

States has a population of about one hundred thut it is the conipletcst boredom to uj 
and twenty millions of people who are so from one to another. Always, we^ 
much alilvo in their liabits and modes of Pittsburjf, and often east of Jt..fbore is ^ 
living Sucli uniformitv render tlio require- same lumbet-yard, the .same railroad 
ments of the people very similar and the same Fotil garage, tl\o same crcai 
consequently greatlv limited is tlio demand the same bo-v-Hko Iiouscs and two-s J 

for variety. This national tendency to simps. Tho now, more conscious 110050 ?^ 
unifoimity is intenssified by a system of alike in their very attempts at diveis } i 

unconsicous cduCiition or scientific publicity the same bungalows, tho .same square b^. ® ' 
for the purpose of increasing the consumption of stucco or tapestry brick. Iho sliops^ 
of tho goods produced. Nowhere else in tlio same standardized nationally _ advef^-^J^^ 


w.ar^s ; the newspapers of section three 
thousand miles apart have tlio samo^ 
‘syndicated features' ; tiio boy in Arkausas 
displays just such a flamboyant ready-w^do 
suit as is found on just such a boy lu 
, slang 


the world are tho principles of advertising 
studied so thoroughly and applied so scienti- 
fically as in tho United States. In fact, a 
piactical science of publicity has now been 

developed with the aid of economists, . , 

psychologists and scientists, and there is Delaware, both of them iterate tlio same stang 
hardly a university to-day of any decent p^**'***®® sporting-pages, ana 

standing that does not oflor courses in U of them is in college and tho otiior 

publicity and .idvertising Tho tremendous is a b.arber, no one may surmise which is 

eflort put forth by busiuossnien to increase winch.” 

tho consumption of their goods lias resulted Though staiidaidization. fi*om tho »ecoiioih*c 
in raising advertising not only to the lord point of view, is a profitable mcaDS of 
of n scteuco but also to that of an art production, yet from the point of view of 

A sight of the electric displays of signs human personality ono entertnns grave 
and advertisements in any of tho main streets misgivings as to its value. Where business 
of American cities, a glance over tho pages standardizes the individual and limits the 
of American journals and magazines or at fuller development of his personality in order 
bill-boards and placards in stations and to produce goods on large scale and sell 

subways will clearly show how America has tliom at roduced rates for the purpose of 
made advertising an art These advertisements profits, it is there ono notices tho predonimat- 
declate tho exceUencos of the wares advertiaed. jng spirit of materialism in America. It 
Sbaviiig-crcams, chewiiig-giuns, tooth-brushes, must also be pointed out that such Imiitation 
auto tyres, salaad dressing, washing maclimes, of bumau personality is brought about in tho 
xv.tuww. \v. iiAeresl oi Vnose wealtby iew who carAitA 

var>-ing colours, attractive pictures and industries. It is this .aspect of capitalistic 

telling expressions. Frequently oven sex industrialism of the West, and p.articulariy of 
is played up to arrest the attention of the America, that !ilahatma Gandhi unsparingly 
passer-by. The buses, street cars, subway condemns. He socks greater freedom for 
trams otc., carry all kinds and sorts of creative personality in tho economic life of 


pastel's. Even in tho movies they .are 
displayed betueon films. Radio stations 


the country, but tins is tho veiy thing 
which a captain of industry considers a 


mainfiim themselves on fees paid by firms j^erious liaudicai) to big busineL Only when 
and companies for adverfising tlicir goods the consumer is standardized and tho producer 
betuceu difterent items of the broadcasting is i-oducod to a mere automaton can tliere 
yrogjamme. thus advcrtisoraentb are used be largo scale production. At tlie Joi<l 
purposes of factory, for instance, one sees men spending 
cduoat.ng the public and oonliollmg its their rvhote life-time doing nothing ciso bnt 
„ ■ piercing holes in tin plates or tightenuig 

buen conhol of tlio tastes of the people the screw ,it tlic same place, ^fan i‘* thus 
througb scientific advertising facihtate.s made to tako his place as part of tho 1'“?® 
^utiUarUization and mass production. To machinery, but that is, indeed, the place for 


"bat 
bav thus 


the Amcric.an public man in this new doctrine of iiroduction. 


allowed itself to bo 


The shortage of labour and ind'casod 
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to I'S botwci'u Ks. 21,000,090,000 aiul 
Rs 24,000,000,000. 

At picseiit sonio Ootcimincd attempts .iro 
being nnido to i educe tlio co&t of dUtributiiig 
goods. The gl•eato^t piogresS has probably 
been inadoby the cliain b.toro t.y.stom. Accord- 
ing to iigiucs gatheicd by tlie Cliambcr of 
Coninicrce of the United States, the sales 
of the chain stores haiiO doubled in the 
past eight years. wliile the deiwiitmcnt 
stoves have gained only 31 per 
cent, during the same period. This groulli 
in sales of the eiiain stoves is largely due to 
the Ion pviccs at which they can sell because 
of the successful tight they have waged 
against all kinds of waste in distnbution. 
These stores, because of their combined 
buying power, buy direct from the manufac- 
turer, tluis saving tlio middleman’s profit 
and cost of doing business. Tlio most import- 
ant development in tho future of mass 
retailing will como through the formaticn of 
chains of department stores. They can, 
f.ays Mr, E A. Ihlcne, proprietor of a leading 
department store of Boston, w'oll include 30 
to 100 ‘stores witlv combined sales of a 
billion, even two billion, dollars u year. 
Each department of each store must in turn 
become a chain of similar dcpai-tmcnts. If 
such combinations are brought about, bo says, 
distribution costs can bo cut 25 .and i)crlmp.s 
.30 per cent. Drug ^to^os aie also trying 
to bring about a co-operative cliain iii 
order to cut dov\n distnbution costs and 
uicre.v^e sales. 1,0U0 retail Drug units are to 
bo combined into an independent combnia- 
ks<i.v\ ts. tie, kiUQ'Nu a.'^, Uva ‘Qvut 
Coiporatiou. This chain vi ill have a stock 
turn-overoffioniRs00,000,000to Rs. 90,000,000 
tins year. The Corpoiation will pjovide 
a pcifcct service jobbing &y.«,tem to its meniber- 
dnp, and will manufactuie a complete Ime 
of merchandise to be contiollcd and 
dustiibuted by tlio meinbci's of the Co-opeiative 
Cliain. , 

SiiiiiLuly fur the '>.ake of economy, olimina- 
tioii of w.isto and loduction of distaibutiou 
cosU:, and lu oulor also t » withstand the 


stioiig competition whicli lias developed m 
ni.iny lines a largo number of mci'geis have 
boon developed. Ui^t year vvas itally s 
mergers’* in trade and jndiistiy in 
the United Whites. Jlorgers in sucli important 
iiKs as motors, oil, chain stoics, daiiy pio- 
been bionght about 

10 tlmmiation of supertJuous sales 


agencies economics in niamifacturiiig, 
many c-isCn the uctiui.sition of strategic 
locations and nationally known trade inafks- 
Somo Companiu.s havo started mail ot'dei' 
houses for distribution. Outstanding among 
theso are Roebuck A Co., and ilontgnmciy 
Ward A Co. Enormous increases 
lepoited in this typo of lebiil distrilnttion. 
They arc now tiying to augment their strictly 
mail order husinoss by tho addition of 
numbers of retail stoics of various types. 
Montgoiu'iy Ward & Co. report a total of 
more than 8,000,000 customers in all States 
of the Union ami in many foreign coivutiios. 
This company is pusliing plans cmbiacing 
the opening of retail department st(U’CS m 
1,.")00 towms with a population of 5,000 or 
more. By the end of this year it is e.\Pcctcd 
that more than 200 of these stores w’iH be 
in operation ; additional imd larger unlb^ arc 
phmncd for tho larger cities. Gross sales of 
botli tho mad order houses havo growd "'itb 
muarkable steadiness m tho last five yeaiN. 
8eais. Roebuck A Co., reported total stales i'' 
1923 of Rs. 630,021,812, this aggregate 
inci-easiug to Rs. 7<o,02G,T08 in 1025, vvhile 
in 1927 the total sales were Rs. 878, 781j 
Montgomciy Ward A Co. reported sale'* ni 
1923 of Rs. 403,n33.30vS ; in 1923, they 
mcreasevl to Rs. .552,287,907, wlnlo in U'-* 
tlioy went up to Rs. 007,211,907. The 
stops taken by tlicso companies aro e.vpfctod 
to effect even greater sales in tho future- 
An interesting contiibutioii to sci(.ntitic 
distnbution is luado by ouo of the cej>e«ucli 
organizations to aid tho bus-inosi of the 
cftWKicw luvulvcul. This vx?.v5. klvi vkvswmv 
of sales teiiitorics along iion-googiaphical 
lines. This particular concern is interested 
m plumbing supplies ami has every v'liolc- 
salcr of these linos in the couiitiy dim ted. 
Tn e%.t.\bh!>bing it? salesmen's territories it 
utterly 'gnoics linos which divide states and 
counties The territories me atraiigexl solely 
m relation to tlio number of jobber^ in a 
given aioa, and tho buying habits ot tho 
population. For o.vample, tho wobterii part 
of Vermont is tied up witli Now Yoilc 8tate 
bccau'-o useis of plumbers’ supplies iP that 
section buy them m tho latter State. This 
bituahon is duplicated in otlier parts pt 
coiintT}*, wlino it lias boon found tlii'ongli 
research that tho avoidance of strictly 
geographical divisions of tenitoiios maki.'- for 
nioic ellicient and less costly distribution- 
'i’Inough such mcttiods of otKciciicy, ‘"■i'''' 
production and scicntitic distnbution, Aipeiica 
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lia^ come to bold the fuiemoit place «n the 
mdu-tiial «orld oitbm a ‘.horl penod of 
time Among the fa\ourable de\clopnienU 
«hich liaee chaiactenzcd the penod since 
the Woild War aie the intiodnction and 
dexolopmont of tie\v iiidustne-s the expansion 
III lolunio and output of the older industries, 
tlie perfection of method-- of dciolopiog 
eftcicnej, cutting out waste, spiiding up 
deliTcries of good', tho knitting togither of 
business activities of eicrv kind into largei 
and more liarmonious unit' More and mon 
the corporate industries of tlio United ‘slates 
are becoming tin propeits of the pubUe , 
nioro and more -ire ladiMdual citizens m* 
lestmg their wealth and their savings m 
coiporato securities It is estimated that 
about 15.000,000 mon, women and children 
tO'Uay own stock-* oi bonds of one type oi 
another, while millions nioie are indirecth 
affect^ Vi7 such ownir«hip 

This new era in Amencui imlu'tn i' 
111 Its lii't stages onlv 'Hie coming decide 
will witness its espinsion md isl'n'ioii 
far beyond its pioscnt stage With the ».i't 
hrojulening of corporate nctmties fin. inachm 
try (oi cairymg on the business of flu 
country has grown in Kinnl ratio Banking 
faoilitits for the financing of this niodeni 
husiiie'-s giant liav< heconie immensch 

griitor than ever befon mv<stniont banking 

for tlie mobilizing of i.ipitnl h,is beeonu 
one of the gigantic clogs m Hh wheel of 
Amoric.in hfe And nit other activities 
necessary to save tins economic giuut sucli 
os engineering, audituig. research and statis- 
tical facilities have all been tnlarged and 
made scientific Thus Amencs is bnnging 
about a silent revolution in industry, and 
her methods have already begun to penetrate 
mto other parts of tho world and revolutionize 
their industrial life 


There is much for countries winch .ire 
lev. developed industrially to kain fioiii 
Amcnca’s economic orgaiiizatiou. but one 
should not be blind to the shortcomings and 
limitations of the methods of Araeiicaii 
industry Wemust keep in mind that machinery 
cannot produce c'erytlimg and ii.atiirally, 
therofoie any system that depends on it 
nhoHv must bo lirnited A' the present time 
the Americans are interested onlv in pro- 
ducing those things which can be turned out 
ID great quantities with the help of machines 
The nsuLt i$ that an economic situation has 
been created in the United bt.ites where the 
cost of anything hand-made is treinendouslv 
expensive, and, as a recent French writer 
has pointed out such higli cost of band- 
mad** articles coDtndicts the general pnuciplo 
tliat puces arc lowered by standardizing tlie 
product 

Hut the most senous objection to the 
tniciicaii system i' the one raised by 
Mahatma Oandiu, namclv that standaidization 
Is uu«uitod to a whole group of industries 
winch seem to depend mainly on the creative 
gimiHs of tfie people Mas production 
dcstioys tho value of an article where dis- 
tinction Is not onh the nnin purpose but 
aUo the otpiossion of the creator's indivi- 
duality But whcreiei the machine cm 
succeed tlion. Aniencan genius will succeed 
with it Uliorovsr artistic ability and indin- 
dual skill not maximum output .aie demanded, 
there Ameucan genius, as one finds t to-d,iy, 
will fail Araeuen h.is perfected her macb- 
ncry to that extent that wheie»er large scale 
produchon is required she is able to produce 
goods at low cost and pay high wages 
America’s abundant natural lesources, iier 
enormous capital her shortage of labour, and 
her vast home-market have contributed largely 
to this unique cliaractei of AmEncaii industry 


Aincricaii Diplomacy At Its Best 

Uv Ur TARAKXATH DAS Ph D 

T 1 fight for liberty and the remarkable diplo- 

llE 'uccess of tlic Ameiican Bcvolution matic sagacity of the founders of the 
and tlie e-Uhlishmcnt of tlie Republic Republic, especially of nenjaniiii Franklin 
of the United SLites of America was gieatcst of American statesmen 
due to the will of the American iieople to At the oub-cf, the American people were 
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not hoeldiig .ilisoluto imlcpcmlcuce from 
Bnthh rulo, but they wjmted frouiloin within 
tiio Bnti>.li Empire. Tlioso who iitlvocntcd 
absolute iiulcpoiulcnoe were in a minority 
and they weie classed as “Amcnean Rebels”; 
while the majority of the American people 
weie “rjoyalists” and wero opposed to 
55epaiatioii from Britain. The far-sighted 
minority, seeking absolute independence, had 
a very difficult work before tliom, when tliey 
attempted to convert tlio majority to the cause 
of American Independence. These wise sUtCs- 
men did not follow any dogmatic method to 
convince the people of America tliat Britain 
would never willingly give up the special 
privileges enjoyed by the British Parliament, 
British ruling-class and merchants ; but they 
followed indirect methods, and in course of 
time made tlio American people seo the 
wisdom in the programme of American 
Independence. 

Statesmen like Benjamin Franklin and 
others advocated that the American people 
should petition the King so that tiiey should 
not bo deprived of their natural rights of 
freedom. Vaiious petitions wero presented 
to the British King, which wore ignored. 
Then it was decided by those wise statesmen 
that they should send deputations to the 
British Court to plead tlio American cause. 
It is a historical fact that tho members of 
the American delegation were insulted and 
sneered at when they tried to argue the case 
of American freedom before the rulei-s of 
tho British Empire. Thus tlie American 
statesmen proved that presenting petitions 
and sending deputations to tho King and His 
Court were futile and tliey by an indirect 
process made the liberty-loving people of 
America roahzo that in order to gain their 
freedom they should fight. 

These statesmen also realized that the 
American people could never defeat the 
mighty power of Great Bntain, imless they 
wero lielped by other Great Powers, and 
Britain also was completely isolated m World 
Politics, so that she would not receive any 
support from any quarter against the strug- 
gling Americans. In this they succeedt^ 
This achievment of American diplomacy is 
tlio greatest in its whole liistory. Auto- 
biograpliy of Benjamin Franklin, Life of 
Beau JIarclio, Diaries of John Adams, tiio 
wntings of Jefferson and of Thomas Paine, 
History of American Revolution 
olber works should be 
y all who wish to understand tlio 


foundation^ of American diplomacy et its 
bo^t Tho American shitcsmcn of the 
Revolutionary era — the founders of the 
Republic of tho United States of America"" 
uero never isolationists. They sought foreign 
alliances to promote American independence ; 
Wt they refused to bo ontingled in such 
foreign alliances wliich would force America 
to tight for other nations which might be 
.igainst her genuine interests. Tliey wanted 
to co-operate witli otlier nations on the basis 
of reciprocity to promote and protect 
American commerce. Tlioy were ardent 
advocates of the “Rights of Xciitrals” and “the 
Freedom of tlie Seas.” Hon. Justice Hr. 
John Bassett Jlooro in his work on “Principles 
of AmcrieanUiplomacy” hasveryably discussed 
the contributions of tho American statesmen 
of the icvolutionary days in tho fields> of 
international relations and international law. 

II 

Dunng the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and the years immediately following it, 
American shitcsmen not only hold their own 
in diplomatic contests with British statesmeiii 
but won signal victories. However, to enforce 
their conception of American rights ou the 
seas, they did not hesitate to fight the War 
of 1812 against Great Britain in wJiich the 
mighty British ficet suffered defeats from tho 
navy of tho infant republic. 

After 1812, British statesmen thought it 
to bo wise to seek American co-operatiou ; 
and Uius by entangling America m the net 
of British World Politics, they would be able 
to dominate America indirectly. Lord 
Canning, as British Foreign Hmister, tried his 
best to bring about an Anglo-Americau 
Alliance, so that America and Great Britain 
might follow a common policy in the 
Ainoncan continents against other Eui'opean 
Powers who were Britain’s political and 
commercial rivals. Again American statesman- 
ship, under the leadership of John Adams 
and Kouioe, scored a signal victory in for- 
mulating and making Icnowq the famous 
Honroo Doctrine, one of tho corner-stones of 
American Foreign Policy. The doctrine lias 
sundved more than a century and America 
wiU try to uphold it with all her might 
against all ojipositions from any quarter. 

III 

The diplomatic liistory of American 
expansion from the Atlantic to tho Pacific, the 
purchase of .iUaska from Russia, tho purchase 



DIUXITY OF LitiOUR TAUGHl AT THK C A.«RWOt,TyRAL FAKIC -t>< 



Rtbcndra Xntli Miha, OMrut AkucuUuhiI 
Ofticir, i'tituljmi Mr Finlim the IhrccU-r of 
.\gncvk\l\xT>f Wmsr,i\, rt 

Fronklj sptaVing 1 diil not thin mterest 
nO'iU in tile stluiut' «' T Unmpht Ui.it it 
Mill Iiko all ttio achi’iiU" yf the Ooipinnient 
mill 'Rill, miro a )'^ou^ wi*h nhuh nunW 
ami he tiau'lati'd iiitu aotunx 1 dnl not. 
ao«eitr, Joigot the 'eheme nint it C10^^el^ 
m> iniiij M’lcr.il time« but 1 hml neitlui the 
IDlJinjJjyfl ijsf t/fr t///H l<i fSt ft/at-J/wrf 
wtiTm.vtwH about Uw i\rtAiV» oi tVie Mtiemu 
mill uliitlm- it M.u. lit .ill i)tit into o|>ersition 
\Mieii Uii \iliih Ui'ieiiili.i Nath Milri came 
nio m the aftimiooii of the 1't Jnnuan 
jy.J.inii riiiu«Mi\l me to o|K*n (he Aclicili' 
tural btioiy nhirh mh« to he hiU at ttic 
tiournmeiit Farm, Fanilpiir Ion ini' thi <nd 
ot J.uiuiiy \'int Uip hrst tViinj: \ bno 

niu about till' 'cheiiie lie miJ Uiit tnc 
filndroio,; joutti' «eiv nndii^oing * 
tyaiauig uadti him at the tievimmcnl VmHb 
f«nd[iur, accciiilmg to tlio line' otthe cchcmc 
and they viK viotVing veir soti-stactonly 
I took it ns ‘nnniiiJj an oflitu] 

1 Si'iag out thm toT my U'Uiil mentag 
'trolU and I had al-vo then a ywitet ycith me 
I »ahl 4-eciJ-liic to tile IIji imt^ 

nluctaiitly uitUout gums him any promise 
thit I would able III epin llw ebotr aj 
1 had ianou< cnguemciits at tlio time when 
ho waatod mo at Fandpat TUo Rai SaJhib 
nith hi-> ii'uat modesty took the do't ol my 
Int aad disappeared I recti*^ a long 
litUr froiQ him en the 4lh of January nincb 
eoiiUiiie.! Uiri.its couched m modest lansnagc 


.t- well . 1 ' eutiertiCs and all '>oit'' of tempta- 
tions for my comfortable ^tay nt Fandpsi — 
tn.sU milk. iMiled vcgclablu, camp ^5 etc 
You must come mid see wpat we are doing 
hue Bcins a pubio m.m interested in the 
development of the country a resources jou are 
mmalb bonnd to rnnccl all >oiir other 
ciioigcraeuU u> encourage us in our liouest 
and earnest attempts to uplift the country ' 
was the concluding sonteiice of Ins letter 
!t ««' j» icn hoM letter 

■kVie vUow \\a% hxed tot the iSUi 
lanuary I'ljh and I had to arnie at Dacca 
on the samp da> to deliier a feu- lecture* 
at the UniieRjity thtre 1 accordingly wrote 
to tlie Bai Sahib and said that if it was 
sometime m tlie fitst week of Febnmry 3 
could liaic easily como down to Fandpur on 
my w»> Wh tioTO Dacca. \ wa.* not so 
keeu on opening tlie Sliuw but on feeing 
the south* who were undergoing t c tinining 
»t the i'ann The Kai Sahib wrote in leply 
saymg that they could not postpone the 
show till tlie 1st week. n{ February but 
w«i‘ ptepared to change the date of the 
npcning of the ^bo^v from the 2;>lh to the 
2ith January to swit me and I could \ea^e 
tandpar ou t/ie Jnt (o reach Dacca on the 
^Ui Jauuan- I had no- other alternative 
thou to accept the invitation, bull «aid I 
would stay .at the F.irm for three da5s with 
a view to he acquainted with the details of 
tL» scheme of traiiiuig of Bbadroio" youUi' 
in pnwticaf agnoulturo and would see for 
m. working Jlr. 

ElliN the Disl^t Judge and President of Die 
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^ho'v, sent me a courteous letter ami I also 
replied to him accordingly. 

I anived at Faridpui* on tho 25t» 
Januaty 1929. I am giateful to mention 
that there was a lepreseutativc gathering at 
the station to leeeivo me. I went stiaiglit 
to the Farm and I must thank 5Ir. Suknmar 
Sen, I. C. S., Additional Judge, for kindly 
taking me there in his car. Arriving at the 
Farm I asked tlio Rai Sahib to finnish mo 
witii tho details of tho scheme, lie handed 
o\er to me a copy of tlio scheme which 
nins as follows : — 

Government have sanctioned a scheme, for 
dealing to some o\tciit with tlic question 
of unemployment among the middle-classes. 
It provides one year’s training in pinctical 
agiiculturc at tho Oovcvninent Agrlcnltnral 
Farm, Faiidpur During tins year's training, 
instiuohon in agricultural carpentry, 
elementary \eter\naTy knowloilgo and tlie 



riio Into Ci„,, Bto« n hy the yonths under tmirnns 

f'oJit "M also be 
boyn or “f traimne. Die 


ns labourers and will bo paid Rs. 12 a month 
for their labour on tho Farm. Free accom* 
niodation will bo proiided for them. They 
will be leqnircd to aiTango for their own 
meals and bring tlicii* own utensils, furniture, 
bedding, lights etc. After the year’s training 
each boy or young man will recoivo provincial 
settlement of ii lij bigha jdot of A7«« inahal 
bind fieo of rent for three years, and will 
also bo advanced R^.. 200 by Government 
under Land Improvement or Agricultur.il 
Loans Act for initial expenses, those ad\ances 
being inaile on tho personal, joint and several 
security of tsvo persons acceptablo to the 
Collector. Tiic adraiico with the usual 
intcicst, would bo recovered in four annual 
instalments commencing from tho second year 
after tho money is advanced a further 
condition being that, if for any reason that 
pi-ovincial settlement is terminated by the 
Collector at any time tlio ^YhoI© amovmt or 
such balance as is outstanding will bo 
immediately recoverable fiom tho tw’O 
sureties. 

Having been given the land luul tho loan, 
each bov or yomig man will bring tho land 
into oultnation with hiS own hands and ivill 
not be allowed to let out the land in farm 
■n hntga scttloment, nor in any otlier way 
sublet tho land or any poition thereof. The 
work done on tho laud will bo inspected 
evoiy hjilf year by tho District Agricultural 
Odiccr and tho /./ws mahal OlKcer, and tho 
Collector will docido on tlieir lepoits wiiether 
tho an.mgomont sliould continue. An attempt 
to let tho bind in f.uin or batga or to 
sublet it. will invol\o iinmediato eaiiceUalion 
of tho provincial settlement At the end of 
the tliieo yeai-s, provided .satisfactory progicss 
had been made, an oidiii.iiy /aiuafumi 
scttlemoiit Will bo made on tlio usual terms 
obtaining m the Go\eniment estate m which 
tho land is situated, no Safmin being eliaiged. 
Further land may also be settled at tho 
Collector's discretion up to tiio limit which 
. .(.an 'bo cuJtiiflted pcisonally by eacli boy 
i^^oung man and his family. 

Au agreement for tho experimental period 
will have to bo signed by each caiididata 
A copy of the agiecment will bo supplied 
on application. 

It is proposed to give ofl'ect to tho scheiiio 
witii five boys of the Bhadralog class in tlio 
beginning, and the fust batch of fi'o boys 
will bo taken for tiainiiig from the 1st 
March 1928. Prefeienco will be given to 
inliabitmts of this district. 
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would come and work "itli Hio youths 
himself. It av.\s unfortuuato that ho did not 
stay at Fandpuv for long. 

If vdl the Collectofs take an interest in 
the scheme it would be a permanent one 
•uid it would al&o bo possible to inclca^o the 
tuunber of youths for training. Tho scheme, 
in my opinion, should also be tried in other 
districts there aio opportunities of such 

a training 

1 stayed at the Farm for thicc days and 
Incd a now life tlioie. I ^'as not sorry for 


having cancelled my engagements in Calcutta 
and come down to Farldiiur. 1 went there 
as a learner and have learnt and seen many 
things which liavo made mo wiser and 
happier. 1 must clo.'io hy paying my mvo 
and best compliments to Rai Sahib Dcbcnui'a 
Nath Mitra for his honest and earnest labours, 
llo has endless energy and grc.at powers 
of organization. lie has a special knack ol 
getting things done. Ho is tlic life and soul 
of tho nice little Farm at Faridpnr and 
specially of the scheme which I bare 
described above. 


Tlie Garden Creeper 

By SAMYUKTA DEVJ 


. ( 18 ) 


I T was five o'clock, in tho cvoiiing. The 
day had \ioen n cloudy ono. ^lukli had 
to get up ^Gl•v early that luoining, as 
she and soino of her friends had mado a 
trip to tlie Oliooin Lake and enjoyed a 
sent of picnic thcic Bella, the fnond of \ier 
cbildliood, whoso highly modern fi'ocks used 
to excite the omv of the child Mukti. was 
one of tlic innty Wbon at last they leacbcd 
Daijeeling m the tov tiaiu of the Daijeclmg- 
Hiniahayan Rnilwav, it began to rain heavily, 
riic* party A^as looking very tired and traAcl- 
stanied All the porters, their wives and 
childron, who also worked tliore, bad crowded 
under the tm slieds on tlie platform. Tlio 
electric liglits, illuminated part of tlio 
piatinTii] and lailway offices and made it 
posMblc for people to see each other. 
Outside a dense fog had gatiieied and nothing 
could bo ‘?cen Bella, jiukti .and tlie other 
girls had put on heavy v.ftteipYooi coats and 
weio standing at tlio cxtieme end of tlio 
tm-slied, aiiMouAy looking out at Uic heavy 
shower. Tliey wanted to get out of tliis 
i ^boir warm and cosy homes. 

iHU they could not think of stnrtiog, until 
.vlv, .'■‘bated a little. Their gay silk 
lihiatioii ^®bdly iiiadequato to Uie 

all irSectil^ ‘'7" disdained 

tl‘o nS , o,?u: 17'^ ventured out in 

, oiilj to como huHTing back at tlio 


shrill scream of piotest tliafc greeted thoir 
adventurous attempts. Jiukti lost nil 
patience at last She gave Bella a slight 
push, saying “Let’s go. Tlio lain docs not 
matter. Wo shall got drenched of course, 
but it won’t harm us much, -if we get into 
dry Uiiugs quick onougli.” . l ^ ^ 

Bella was trying her best to protect tho 
skiit of her dross, from tho meiciless shower 
and she answered petulantly, No dear, the 
lain would spoil my now dress iittoily. I 
bought this parasol too, only the other day, 
at tlio sale. Seo liow pretty tlio embroidery 
is on the border. If I had known, that tho 
weather was going to be like tins, I would 
not lia\o brought it at all Now you want 
rao to go out in this awful ram, so that it 
might be mined totally. I simply don’t 
dare. Go alone, if you are so impatient.” 

“Oh, I sec," said Mnkti, a bit sarcastically, 
“your diess seems exceptionally dear to yon. 
I am afraid, I consider my health more 
valnablo ihan my dv^rss” 

“Don’t try to pose as a saint,” said Bella, 
with some heat, “I have seen many like yon. 
■Why should you think of your dress ? Fi'oin 
the looks of it, it does not seem to descne 
much consideration.’* 

Another girl now intervened to avert the 
threatening quarrel. “Tlicro now Bella, don't 
bo so childisli,” blic cried “Your Jiighly 
fashionable education lias made you very 
silly. You don’t even understand jests.” - 
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rBabu?” she cried, “come in, ,-como in. A) 
visitor seems to me a goilscnd .no\7. . I was 
f about to die of sheer>i, ennui., Nobody has 
been to see me. But how ,kiud of you to.., 
call. You are a Idoto philanthropist” 

1 pointed to a chair, sq Dhireu under?- » • 

stood that she wanted him to stay. Ho sat down, j, 
but he was completely at a loss for wordsi 
It was his duty to cheer up tlie- lonely 
inralid, but what was }ie to- say to her? . 
!Mutti,camc to Ins rescue, by asking “Where 
did you go m the morniug ?” 

“J had been to the Gautonment,”. said 
Dljiren, “I like to, watch tlie soldier’s at 
target practice.” 

' u llukti, was very curious to know what 
, kind of an , affair that wasi Dlnrcu- began to 
describe it to hen The, subject was. ono. 

\ with Ayhich ho was familiar, so ho. did not 
lack .words no\Y. ijc had always felt himself 
. inferior to ifukto whenever ho had any 
opportunity ,of talking to her. But now tho 
position had been reversed. Ho was bent on 
, making au, impression on jfukti and talked on, 

1 for all Iio was worth In Calcutta too, ho 
, . had been an interested spectator of all 
I, inilitory parades and manoeuvre's. In his 
hostel ho w.as tho iccognized authority on 
, all such I subjects. Su it was not at all 
difficult for lum to iraprc«s this girl deeply., 
with tho ahundaueo of hjs knowledge. „ 

‘You would have certainly become a field-, 

, juarslinl by this , tune, had you Imppcnod to 
ho born ill Jingiand,*’ said Hukti at. last- 
How did you manage to gather luucU, 
information ? It was cxticmely interesting.” 

Dliircn's heart sang A\ith, gladness at this 
sweet praise. “Oh, its nothing.” ho staninicfcA 
one, comes across .all sorts of. iutonnatton, if 
, one goes about a big town.” 

, As ho got up to go. llukti i seemed to., 
regret bis, de[iaituie. “I . shall, have to sit 
alone again,” she said,, “Illness is so tedious I 
hvtry one else walks about according to hi^ 
will, I alone am coudumned to, 
*'ii morning is tbo noyst of 

all. Ihi; wholo day he.s K’forc you.” , 

Uhircn • hc^itited a hit tljen sjud “To- 
‘ uuirrnw^ f. (.liall pass by thi.s way again. I , 
may drop in here." 

1 laugiu-j.to herself at his manner of 

,7l.- to come. “You arc, 

‘ ■ ‘^“^‘•'towing sick 


■hostel, it is , quite a part of the day’.s -work 
to look after invalids and cheer them up.’ 
This was as, near to, a. pretty, speech as he 
could get 

. ,Nex.t morning, he vyas there eveUvi before 
they had tea, ilukti’5 i fever was stilh couti- 
.nuiiig. So - Dhircu came thor next day and 
tho.uoxt, The day, sl)e..,r£«^lly got well and 
went out to sjt i.jn the bit of garden they 
haA Hhiren was.ipgaiu punctual in bis visit. 

“You are four .minutes late,”. ( daughed 
.ilukti ns soon , as she saw, him. 

. Dhiren was surprised. “Do you,, i notice the 
time, whenever I come ?” lie asked. ^ 

dlWliat else can I do ?”,i asked, ..3Iukti, I 
have, so. few . visitors. Sq, I pass niy„,.time, 
looking for them.” 

Dhiren did not kno\Y what ..exactly slio 
inc.-mt But he felt very glad. 


t Ihmk 1 am doing any- 
uncoummn.", ,,i)hircn. “lu ou^ 


( 20 ) 

It w.as nearly- evening and Hiqj suns slant- 
ing rays fell on,- th©|. balcony of the'‘first 
floor of Slnyeswnr’s house. A^girl wastSithas 
in a corner, in tlio midst qf a miulnfcuro gi'Oi^o 
of roses and ferns, in .order to shelter horseli 
from tho heat. Sholi.ad a book on her lou,_ bjxt 
her eyes were i elsewhere audso was hor iniud: 

, Wo.knoivi tlio youijg. lady very well. Is 
not she tho , laughing and, 'prattling llukti ? 
But slio soomed a bit chaogcih, Tho look 
,'in her. oyes- was fto longer tluit of a child, 

. it held, a, certain, •; depth, her gay vivacity 
had 'given, , place I. to the serious demeanour 
, of a woman. 

I .“Mukli !” sQipcono calfed from .inside. 
,,.nicrc ,I am .father,” cried, iJIukU' in 
, reluni, but before she could get .pp and 
go in, Sliiveswar liimsclt., eamo; out pp tho 
balcony, and .stood le-iumg agaipst tlie iron 
ji.raiUngs. 

, TI\q . father too, was cliangod verj’, much 
in .. appearance/ Shiveswar,. had. ^always 
, possessed a vcrj'i fair.wmplexioh. but iipw his 
, I skin looked hkq ip.archmcnt. His fall, figure 
. Jiad.R slight, stoop . Rud lUsi hair 
gray .at tlio tcmplc5>{ Tho house, tlio. garden, 
tJie inmates, tiio scrvmiLs, .all were Uicro 
. boforo, still the whole place looked. different 
. All joy. seemed, to have gone out,pf it 
I, SWvcswar had just, got up .frpm a toag 
spcU of sickness. Tho doctor.., had not yet 
. given,, liiiu .permission to stiu, out of hw V 
rooms. Hjs hc.dth liad .boou declining to*" 
thq past tow., years,., But Jm, was not fl man 
toigivo iu to sickiicas on fatiguc< .uule»» 
absoluU'ly eomprlleA ■VVhenever, bo 
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too weary to stir hand or foot, ’he would 
goadbiniself into worbng. harder, thinking 
nothing was tha matter with him, 'except the 
inhei'ent sloth of Asiatics. I He was not too 
1 old to work, by any means and he angnly 
3> refusediallt advice, which suggested retirementi • 
’ The tap to Darjeeling 'the year hefoic, 
had improved his health a. good deol But 
on his return ho strained himself too much, 
with tho result tlwt he became very much 
worse soon after. 


he had been, ready to sacrifice CTcrythmg 
and everybody for the sake of principles. 
^ ihad sent away i the child llukti 
to tho boarding ' school, m direct opposition 
ito his mother’s will, because he tliought it 
right Uokshada had ciied and so had llukti. 
Even Shiveswar’s own eyes had not leniamcd 
dry when he returned after leaving the 
child there But the knowledge that he had 
act^ according > to his convictions, had 
servod to keep him up 


His mother began to feel extremely 
anxious about him. But she had no inllneDCO 
over Shiveswar She would talk and scold 
and . reason, ali to no purpose Shiveswar 
would try to listen, but after a while, ho 
would walk out abruptly, wilhont giving 
her any definite answer The old Ud> 
would wipe her eyes and think “He never 
listens to anyone Had hio poor wife lived, 
sho might have exercised some control over 
him” She would recall with regret now, 
that long lost, long forgottco. daughler-in- 
J«w. who spoke so little, yet who alone 
could make her stubborn son see tcason 
It was jjfiicult to know, how much 
Sluveswar himself missed his wife, for 

ducmg these long eighteen years, be bad 
swe* talkeil about her to anyone Once, only 
when ITukti was but a tiny child the had 
cin in eagerly to her father, after seeing 
the beautiful mother of one of her classmates 
^a» ray mother too, as beautiful as Toonoes 
luotber 7” she had nsked 

Sbivcbwar bail picked her up, in bis arms 
and replied “My little mother, your mother 
was more beautiful and wonderfnl. than any 
person 1 have ever seen ” 

Mukti had left tlie college hostel 
for gooii She continued her studies as a 
day I scholar .When she returned horn 
Darjeeling, ihcre were some talk of goug 
to the hostel again But her grandmother’^ 
opposition became too Tebemcnt this tune 
to he resisted. Mukb too, took the old lady’s 
side. .£he was fe3 up with that institnlion 
and pcrfccUulIy ..detcimmcd. mot to ga them 
any more.. She was even ready lor hunger, 
strike, if her father msisted*.. 

But Shiveswar gave on afters somewhat 
Weak opposition BottuMukti and tux grand- 
tnother were surprised Mukti bad madex^y 
for a stubborn . fight . and she felt rathex 
disappointed at being, cheated out of it 
The fact vvas, Shiveswar was beguuung 
to lose somo- of his .stubbornness with tho 
dcclino of health and years In his yontb. 


But now he looked at things from a , 
different angle His health was declining and 
he was beginning to feel the need of some' 
000 to fcan upon Mukti was the only object 
of his affections and he could not bear tbe 
thought of being parted from her By the 
side of lier youthful Lice, be would sometimes 
see another one in his mind's eye That 
face too, was equally young and unscaned 
by evil But it was gradually growing dim, 
ns if It mist was enveloping it 

Shivcswac bad another reason for keepmg 
kfukd at home now lu his opuion, tJie 
girl was able now to judge between right and 
wrong and she bad been receiving good 
education too So tbe superstitious and 
idolatrous piactices of his mother, would 
not hurl kluUv much mow But the 
clucf reason was that he could not bear 
tho thought of living alone again, in his 
big and silent house He had few persons, 
whom he could call his own, and he wanted 
tliose tow round turn now 

So it Was settled, that Mukti was to stay 
at home The decision pleased everyone 
toncemed 

Shiveswar understood very soon that he 
had done a wise thing by keeping his 
daughter athome. ^Yhen Mukti had been away, 
he used to return from the court to meet 
the bearded- faces of his boy and bearer and 
receive their salaams. He had to spend his 
evenings alone in the largo gloomy house 
and curse his own hard luck But , now-a-’ 
days, things had changed, very much for tho 
better. There was Mukb to welcome him 
, with her smiling face His evenings wero 
not so dull, as before. He sat in Mukfi's 
JooDi, Jislenmg to her ceaseless talk «n.i 
. joining in. it now and then His mother teo 
would come in sometime, but she wduM w 
_ slay long, as she understood vm-v u 1 
their. Xeamed. conversaUon. Bnt 
nevCT beat a retreat. If Muktr 
the border of her newest sari or th^ 
her fnends House, he would find ft 
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interesting tlian her criticism of Continental 
authors. Mukti Imd no friends of her own 
age and so.x, so sho had to talk to her father 
on all sorts of subjects. Shiveswar too, had 
began to like it. 

Shivosu'ars illness nearly drove his mother 
frantic. Her son and his daughter had 
Inthorto been the sole objects of her affec- 
tion. Shiveswar used to make her furious 
very frequently, by his heterodox ways, but 
she uas imraeii'soly proud of him, for all 
that. She had gone away from him, in 
auger, time after time, to her orthodox 
relations, but she had returned to him 
again before long, for the solo reason that 
bo alone filled her life, to the exclusion of 
everything else. Jloreovcr she bad brought 
up ilukti from the day of her birth and sho 
fought a ceaseless fight with her son, to keep 
the child_ within the folds of orthodoxy. 

ilukti _ had to take entiro charge of her 
fatlior during his illness. Her grandmother 
was old .and distracted with anxiety, so she 
could not be trusted with anything of 
importance. JInkti too, felt anxious at 
times, but with tiio habitual optimism of 
youtli, she would I'eg.ain hope and cheer- 
fulness the next ruoiucnt and go on with 
her uoik. Sh veswar could not bear her 
out of his sight aud she too liked to be 
no.ir hnn, llokshada would bo in and out 
of the sick-room all the day long. Her 
fni.xii'ty would not let her remain outside, 
but ttio sight of her sou’s sufferings would 
soon ^l^i^e her out again. 

Tlicic’.was anotlicr con->tant visitor in 
the Mck-iooni, that was Dhircn. Ho had 
uiuloigone a marked change, ife did not 
look .it all like tlio boy, who used to blush 
if 111 ought f.ico to face with ilukli and who 
would leave llowcrs for her in some hidden 
corner and c>o.apo unobserved. He has 

become quite oiio of the family. Mokshada 
would socni overjoyed wlicnover ho caino 
in. Sbutswar had always been fond of 
youthful company and lie had come to like 
Dliiiin very much. Ever since he li.ad 

f.dltu ill, Dhiron had been a regukr visitor 
liy lus bedside, and he had even jmt up in 
the house for u week or so, when Shiveswar 
> was poking througli a crisis. His fellow 
board* I>.,t the hostel had been kidding 
t?v They nfu«ieJ 
phdwiUit^. • *r ''tnyed merely from 
I^l'ireii bore their 
i JulitnUy. 

would off. he mised. but 


tub memory of the grateful look, which JIukti 
had cast at him, when ho agreed to stay, 
would remain treasured in liis heart for ever. 

Rcadcra would understand from this that 
Bhiren was still very far from being worldly 
wise. Ho valued a look from a pair of dark 
oyes above the friendship and favour of the 
rich and influential Sliivesw.ar. Tliere are 
certain types of men who lose all their zest 
in pursuit when the quarry is within sight, 
but it was otherwise with Dhircn. "Wlieuever 
lie found any favourable signs, his ardour 
would increase a hundredfold. 

His relations w'ith Mukti had become 
much easier now. Dhireu w.as very glad 
about this, but he was hardly satisfied. Ho 
w'aiited f.ar more than this. ’ Hukti’s opinion 
about him had evidently improved much. 
She did not think him a boor or a fool now. 
But w.as that all sho thought about him ? 
Dhiren would have given anything to know, 
what that slip of a girl thought about him. 

Dhiron used to envy tho girls very much. 
They seemed to be sclf-sufBciout. But men 
were totally different Some other person 
would suddenly become far more important 
to them tli.an their own lives. Tho more his 
licait hungered for JIukti. tho more 
lier apparent jndifforcnco pained him. Thus 
far and no furtlicr, seemed to bo her message 
to him. Sho liad granted him a certain 
amount of friendship, but would not grant 
nuylliiiig more. Ho could not rest without 
seeing her ov cry day, but this made him all 
tlio more miserable. 

It was liardto tellwh.at JIukti rc.ally thought 
about liiiu. But that sho thought .about liim 
w.as certain. And it was more tli.an prob.able 
tJiat iiad iior thoughts been known, Dhiren 
would not liavo cui’scd liis luck. But tlio 
poor boy waswhollv in tho dark. Sometimes 
he would hope and sometimes ho would 
despair utterly IMukti was an enigma to him. 

He c.ame d.ai]y to see Shiveswar, more 
often than not, lie would come twice a day. 
His pendo-xitios incrc.ased eveyy day. Hukti 
w,as very anxious about licr father, mid 
sho was being ovcrstniincd too. So Dhiren 
could not expect, that hlio would pay liim 
much attention. But could sho not’ spare 
him even a hit ? "Would s)io have behaved 
like this to a man, sho c.ared for ? 

But sho was cliangcd, s.aw that cle.irly 
enough. Ho did not know, VYhoflicr tho cluuigo 
bodcilgoodor evil for him. He would think 
ami ilrc.mi, but he could arrive at no solution. 

(7b //r co/i/i/iiu(l) 



Kcligious Poets of Sloderu Germany 


BT HEINRICH HEYER-BEXPEY 

T here la a strong cunent of reLgious Itfe the traditional Chnstian belief and feeling 
ninning throwgli our time ubich, mthoat though we find them just as distinct 
being the outcome of the War was and Tigorous in many who slick to Christ- 
strengthened by it It goes for the moat lanitv These modem men aro not merely 
part to the old religious communities, and seeking Ood. but tliey have found their God 
the Roman Catholic Church, tlie raighticat the and hase him as their personal possession 
moat tenacious and the roost adaptirc of Uicso in blissful security Although their growth 
OTganirations, has the grenteat sucers® whereas is not yet complete, though they are not 
within the Trotestant Chuiches its influeme without longuig and desire for the infiuito 
li more dissolving On the other hand new cannot be comprehended and there are high 
societies aro nsmg and spreading such as and low tide in their religious life as erery- 
llonism, Theosophy, Christian ^enco, and where still their state is different from that 
though some of those can hardly named seeling and groping without direction which 
religions, properly spenk'ng, they do the is so widespread in our time That which 
sumo service to their adherents Also lu the is at the bottom of their religion and is 
literature of our time the religious nolo is common to them all may perhaps be ezpres- 
strong and dommant to nn uncommon degree sed in the formula of Schloiermacner, the great 
Hero I shall not speak of poets m whou old renovatorof Geniian tlioologym the iiioetoenth 
tradition is still alivo. So I shall pa®s over the century 'immediato nsion and experience 
Christian potta proper, as for exiniple, OnstaT of tlie universe’ e^penenco of tho universe 
Schuler who, with all his ddicacy of fieling ns a unity, evpenence of ourselves as parts 
■iiid lus skill in vci'ification, in his religion of thiN all comprehending unity, experience 
ns well IQ Ills poetry, still walks Uic trodden of our connection with each and every being 
path Or Jakob Kneip who in his Litmg ns part of this same unity In this monism 
Qoil bungs before our mind in unbroken of toehn| the term God becomes inessential 
cliildlikesitnplicity and genuineness thcrcligious It i-, of Tittle iroport.'ince whether we shape 
woild of popular in-rooted Cathobcisro, with the object of our fooling in the idea of a 
its feasts and pilignmagi's, its vision* and pcr'Onal God or we have it in a pantbeistio 
miracles. I am only tlunking of such poets oi un athcirtic form and there aro cases where 
who are not continuators of old tiaditiou, v»e cannot decide which form is prevalent, 
but beginners of now religion, who do not rg (■oetlie, the prototype of tlus 
bear tlie buidcn of tho past nr exiiaust their modem ktliiig That winch matters is this 
strength in fighting against the past, but in feeling cf universal connectedness with 
whom there i» as Zarathustra s.ny«, “the mankind as well as with nature without 
spirit of the child, a new bcgmning. a holy mtenucdiate link Whereas the old creed 
year.” They are le*» numerous, but more fashions it® god as a separate being and 
important ui tho history of mankind, and opposes him to nature and to man, the 

only among them do we hnd men of pnsemi- modern man knows no beyond, no tran- 

nent genius scendent god (Here, “in the midst of our 

That whicb seeks and finds expression home and our work rolls the sea, and even 

in Ibe'o poets is a new form oi rdiguras here lies the other shore waiting to he 
hlo. t\ 0 may call it modern religion, but reached— yes, here is the everlasting present, 
we cannot spc.vk of the, or of one, modem not distant, not anywhere else”) For bun 
rehgion There is no tendency towards the all is a great unity in which opposites aro 
d formation of .a congregation round a perso- fnsed Even the opposition between nature 
■ ' nal centre. All is free, flowing hfo with as and freedom, though not extinguished, looses 
many centres as there arc onginil, creative its seventy and its predominant importance 
minds. Sitdl some common features may be Ihe rigorous ethics of duty is converted 
traced, some fundamental differences from into tho ideal of a more natural, instinctive 
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goodness ; the consciousness of sinfulness, 
the feeling of tho necessity of a salvation, 
the want of mediation and mediators ceases. 
Tho opposition of God and man gives way 
to tlie feeling of intimate connection * and 
relationship. God within ourselves. Humble 
surrender and filial trust in tho infinite 
universe replacing the all too liumau father-god, 
from wliich we cannot expect pliancy to our 
private desires and interests and in which 
after ail we feel sefiure. 

If ue now seek tlio expression of this 
feelmg m literature, wo aro met at the verj* < 
outsob with the lofty name of Goetlie. Some 
poems of young, Goethe, as “Oanymed” some 
paps of-tlm 5oj}rQ?cs of IPcrt/tcr— both pub- 
lishou 'in 1774, much before tlio possibility of 
indiaix mlluence are tlio earliest manifesidions 
^ "7 ior nature, maaiie&tiUons 

01 a uopth, 'purity. aud intensenesa which is 
sewom epxallod,' nover surpassed. But in the 
^1*0 iiinetoouth century tho most 
mustrious names aro not Gorman, though 
of Germanic origin : Walt ^Vhitman, Emile 
wSofel®"’ “0 nation 

hft poet who might 

Rabindranath Tagore. SUll, 
S wri of «*ero are 

T 1 attontioiiy and of 

pnf solpt three who are very difler- 

together, give a 
rtf fisU c.xtensivonoss and variety 

of tins modem uoria-fceling.' 

In the fii-st place, I would mention Rainer 
Xaria iRilko whoso ShimUnbuch (Book of 
Hours, i.c. horary pravers- of tho monks in 
tlio Catholic cloisters, '1906) ' has become 
tho manual of niany modem men, and who 
has aicousidcrable following chiefly among 
tiic young generation. He is pronouncedly 
a religious -poet, and in a certain degree 
more ■ religious - Uian i modem. If wo refer 
religion, ito tho passive -and contemplative 
side . of human.' life — active lifo being tho 
^splicrelof- morality,. Rilko 'certainly is on 
Ui.it '.side. The soul ' of his poetry is 
'^P'rrience of the universe",’ surrender 
to thin^.. In mere listening and astonishment 
00 still, my ilccpc't life, that tliou mayest 
tnow what message . tho wind brings theo 
Who has -died sinco this wvaa written' 
i|ef()ro. -the . lurches • begin to quiver. 

sim nd prosper, 

h^tivo' garment over 


perienco of tho univei'se in tho things, tho 
feeling of fiu.al unity within them and between 
the soul and tlio things, by virtue of poetical 
“EinfuhlungV. .X'J-'hesoi aro tho hours whero 
'I find myself: tho meadows are darkly 
waving in tho wind, tho bark of all birches 
is glunmcring, 'and evening comes over them. 
And I am growing in its silenco; I would 
blossom with many branches, only to range, 
inysolf witli them ■ all into the one great 
hanuony,'/ {,Early Poems^ p. 85.) Things are 
symbols -of a hidden meaning which .wo 
' must ' seek out and which at last we only 
find in our souls. All single things end in 
one great'unity which Rilko’ Calls God. His 
poetry is much occupied with God, more 
than that of other modem' poets. Ho Solemn-, 
ly pi'oelaiins His grandeur aud strives to 
express'His mysterious essence in a wcidtli 
'of similes and metaphors. But at tho samo 
time ho is conscious that this ’ God is only 
tho outward projection of Ins inward feelmg 
of unity. And so wo moot terms which 
Sound unusual, but bavo parallels in older 
' mystics: man creates God, God is' tho son 
of man and so on. 


spread • thy'sdf' bko 




aud uccidcntal as Ihej- utv. 


ponenco -of tho things 


but c 


Tho predominant passivity in Rilk&’ is* 
partly explained, and is certainly strongthenod 
by tho circumstances of liis privatp’lifo. lio 
is tho last offspring ' of a very old houso; 
so. ho feols himself ns an end ‘ and linru link. 

His face is turned ' towards'- tho past ; ho 

lives with tho past,* hears its burden, itS' 
wcannoss, and also its treasures (though nut > 
in a material sense). Ho is tho Jicir. Ho 
lonely, without companions, isolated and 
a stranger- in tlio • modern world. Ho hates'" 
and detests largo cities and longs for more ■ 
priiuitivo'- forms .of life. His favourite type 
IS tlio Russian monk — the Booh ot Hours 
brings him before our mind oven hy its 
title. I Evidently • he is deeply impressed by 
that which lio lias seen and experienced* in ' 

• Russia, in a world which is as distant as ' 
possible from modem Eurojic. And himself 
is tho very opposite of tlioso great prophets * 
of tho modem world, AVhitinan and Verli.icrcn. 
So Rilko seems to be a very religious, but 
not really a modem poet, rather. a'roraan-' 
ticist, ono who looks biickward, not fonvurd.-i 
AVith all that, wo must -keep in mind.that - 
tho pa&t .has for him only tlic value of a • 
symbol, that all tliose. conceptions which ho.- 
takes from '.mcdievul 'Christianity ‘aro only 
images and similes, ovou tlio ideas about 
God. And Rilkc'bimsclf is conscious of this - 
fact a.s he is'conscioiis of Uio time in xvhich >• 
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"Werfd la his bcgioning ' lacks sureaess 
of taste, he offers flat or prosaic passages 
side by sale with sublime and intense poetry 
Hie religious herald is stronger than the 
aitist. Kis istroag point lies m his talent 


heilires, “I am j living )ast i when thoi without measure and rhythmical movement 
century ends. One feels the wind of a large — v., i u-i... - 

sheet waving, whith, God and you and lhavo 
filled with letters and which turns cn high 
iiD uuscea i hands. One feels the splendour 

of a new. page where everything may jet „ . 

become. The silent powers are measunng for entenng into other existences and that, 

their scope and looking darkly at each other” " ■ ^ ' 

That which is essential and cential with him 
IS modern : that deep feeling of aU'Connectcd- 
, ness and all-lunship winch unite-s man with 
the whole universe and with CTerytlimg 
IQ it. 

I Prauz \Vcif"l i» of quite another type, 
though ho IS also a son of Prague , he is 
the leader of tho joungu generation which 
1 follows him with cuthusiastn With him 
outward natuio. landsc.vpo plays but a modest 
part His realm is tlie woiid of man. who 
as tho blossom and the crown of tlio world 
So ID tho poem ‘ Smiling, breathing, stiidmg 
'Thoi smilo IS tlie essence of light Not tlie 
sun 18 light, onl) in tho face of man light 
Is born as smiling —Man s breath is the 
essence of universal breath Not Uie wind 
ihicb dives into woods and meadows and 


generally, with a tmgo of compassion 
stands m an original relationship with t early 
Clmstianity So he mikes Jesu» the vehicle 
of his foelmg!, in one of the most famous 
and most characteristic of his poems, a poem 
remirksblo for Oie • indiffHence it -shows 
for it-> rcpuUive thome, and for the excessive 
tension of feeling, the intensity and splendour 
of arti»tic exprcftSioD “Je«us and the '\Vay 
of Carcasses” Such is its tenor 

Jesus with lus disciples IS Oosoendmg 
the mountain by a smooth path they have 
chosca Ail tU once their course is arrested 
bv a crumbled stone wall with a gate and 
on totenng they peremvo a great stream of 
rotting carcasses of asses, snakes, rats and 
oUicr animals. The sight and smell is so 
Witlisome tliat they fall into nausea He 
luni-,ell IS nigh choking and cues to God 


turns tho leaves tlie brtath of God is bora imploring him that he may be filled with 


. 1 the breatiung of man —Striding 
1 than the courting of the starry sphere, the 
dancing ecstasy of space In the stridiog 
of man the path of freedom is born Smiling, 
breathing and striding aro more than the 
course of light, tho wmd and of the sters 
Tho world begins in man.’ Dut this woild 
of man ho embraces in its widest expanse 
with ardent love. Ho begins bis book of 
poetry with a piuloguo To the Reader 
(p 4) “ily only desue is to be akin to tbie, 
U.man ' VTlicthcr thou bo a cegtoor a rope- 
I dancer or an infant stiU m Uic sheltcnng 
care of a mother, whether th> maidon-song 
llaat acioss the yoid or thou steer Uiy raft 
in tlio gleam of evening, or thou bo soldier 
an -sr.-iiron 'itih lA ryuviigo -va^, •vufnnvna'o. 
, For 1 have lived tlirough everj dcstmy 


perfect love lu which tbeie is no room for 
di-,gUNt And suddenly a storm of excitement 
iiislies across bis face, his forehead radiates 
With light . ho beads down, grasps the smaller 
animals hangs theiiii round his shoulders and 
crowns his hair with them “And as ho 
stands thus in the dark day, tha mountains 
crash asunder, Lous croucli round his knee, 
a flight of n-ijd geese rushes down , tha sky 
bur-fc, and tlie dove of Qodsways ecstatically 
in Uie blue wind’ la this universal and com- 
pas'aonative love, \Terfcl, though a Jew, .seems 
to be the most Chu^tlan of tliese modern 
poets But perhaps not ‘though”, but because 
he IS a Jew , for is not Christianity a scion 
a new development of tha Jewish religion ? 

-A Kces ft as sudn in hus recent 

play, or ijiiil amongt the JcU) At 


I know tlie focUng of lonelj girf ba^ists same time kVerfel is pronouncedly 'modern .u 

,m niU'ieal bands the feeling of sbj gover- his extraoidiuarily hjgli estimation of man 
nessea in foreign fatiiilics, tlio feeling of However poor and miserable the Single man 
dtbubmtto who tremblingi, stand near tho may bo. Man is the highest that he knnwQ 
I promptexs box. — So 1 belong to thee and to and this belief-iii man and love for man 
all', ftay do not withstand me 1 O. that tho most salient i feature m liis rdiamn 
I It might on^ liiippeii (hat wcv brotlief. might In all poetry of compassion there i« 
fall in each others arms' This po^ ono secret self contradiction, for. compassion iLc^ 
of lu> i.vrhcsh reminds one of , kVlutman tp do away r with suffering, and this cann^ 
not only m tho trend of fecLDg., but aU in be dona by, poetry Werfd feeU ‘ 

the primiUveness of tho fistic woitmanship, “Why. my lird God. didit thoj^ *0 V 
the can,les.mesSDf form, the long rolling Tcise* ma for tha. vanity pf speech, „ t^at T^k 
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%\or(1s and bear prcsiiniptuous prido ? — W’hy 
did'jt tliou not giro uio t«o liands full of 
help, and oycs, double stars of consolntion, 
aiid tho voice of April mining music of kind- 
ness ?*’ Hoiico two Vioys lio open : Where 
compassion becomes piedominant, tho man Avill 
chooso tlio way of charity and practiad Clirist- 
ianity, of social ^^olk ; ^\he^o tlie artist is 
superior, ho will have to overcome coinpas- 
siou and resolutely accept t!io world .as it is. 
This has boen^ tho \\ay of G. llauptnmim 
and of Franz Werfe], too, who is now one of 
our richest and most genuine poets. 

If tlio romanticist Rilke dwells by pre- 
ference ill tlio daikncss of eicning or night, 
Ernst Lissvukr feels at homo in tho full day. 
“1 am so entirely full of the joy of n,iy : 
the soft silverj’ lustre of tho moon is but 
for me the blissful warrant that tho sunken 
sun, though in hidden space, still shines on. 
Sho is wliito with invisjblo day. She shines 
the certainty of a now morning.” llis 
religion is tlio religion of dav. .as it was 
GoeUios. And like Goethe, so ho too. in 
contrast with tbo Christian Worfol i® in 
some sense a heathen. His religion does'not 
centre m altruistic pity ; his ideal is man 
rating m himself and performing his law, 
the amU of God ; going through a dcvolon- 
nieiit which is at tlie same time natural 
growth and conscious self-forming. Lissauer 
religion, hko that of 
Rabindranath Tagore, is the religion of «n 
artist, Ilie work of an artist is, properly 
speaking, not something which ho makes, hut 
which he. receives and realizes; it is a gift from 
above or from within like the fruit of a trea “I 
am a tree and ainAvaiting for the burden to bo 
born out of me. Time Heats through my 
brcmchery.” It is tliat woik of man which 
most like the work of God : it is creation 
laVr® 0^ the word. So Lissauer’s 

Idea of God is fixed by tliis analogy. God 
IS tho creator ivUose life is indofatigablo 
creating ; and croatiro men are his image, 
ms SOM, his co-operators in his work of crea- 
tion. But that which is re,-aiy crealiTe is 
t i®”,??'! •■'nd the Cliris- 

"'o “™‘ro of Lissauer’s 
kSmo'o'? '“a “ Holy Ghost 

Uon rf tL ‘.''® “miUeshi- 

of conthin.l history is a succession 

Sleruaimitsuntide, 

It ends with th? "Pr^-SS ’'f !»»’■? ' P»™s 

expression of hio firs 


nf i.:c ’ wmen IS tlio fin 
In^creod. But the period i 


his exprcsscdly religious poetry begins with 
llis “rting&tges.ingu” (Songs of AV^hitsuntide), 
which appeared in tho quarterly /,^/c yiif, Juno 
1911, just before tlio War. Then, r.i5S.mer\ 
u. •unearned away by tho shock of tho AVer which 
ho had long felt coming ; but lio .soon found 
his' way b.ick into jus own world, tho inner 
realm, and in tho iinst winter of the AV.ir ho 
wrote hw first I^alms which were publislicd 
in Die Tai, June 1910 and 1917, and after- 
wards iucorpor.ited in tho book Kkrml 
H7i/7sj/«///fc (1919). Tliey are on tlio wliolo 
tCbtiniony about God and express ditferent 
.aspects of his being. “Tlio Psalm of Abun- 
dance.” ‘Tlie Psalm of Slowness.” “Thou 
God whom I bclievo in, art not a God of 
Iwsto; tlioii art a slow God and thy blessing 
is with the leisure. Tlie rash and hasty aro 
unholy before tliee. Tiiou whom I confess, 
burning in tlie wliito light of thy intuitiou 
—let them run nnd lose tlieniNclves in their 
hiNle; I look on them in astonished calmness. 

I luvo time, for I have eternity.— Thou hast 
not botched up tho world ns ti jobber. 
'Hirough thousand-yenr-days did.st tliod sit 
in meditation, looking before tlieo ; tlion thou 
b.ast naoved heavily and begun to build and 
b.ist joined and joined together, through thousand- 
yc.ar-d,ays.“-Loug, long is all growing nnd full 
of slowness. Slowly grows tho root that it 
may thrivo to the summit ; slowdy grow tho 
mountains, layer upon layer ; slowly grow tho 
peoples, generatiohs upon generation ; slowly 
grows tho custom, slowly grows tho law, 
slowly grows the song and myth of tho 
nations.” Lissauor is aware that we cannot 
get .a cognition of God's essence ; wo are 
only touchd by him in our feeling. “Thou 
God whom I believe in, I cannot understand 
thy word; but sometimes I feel it wafted 
tlirougli me. God, I cannot comprehend thy 
being, but sometimes I feel it burning mo. 
^ever do I behold thee, God whom I belioro 
m ; but sometimes Ifeel as if I mirrored thee." 

.5, to prepare himself for this 

visitation. And so tho monition hangs con- 
^““tly like a sword above his head : ‘Thou 
smut build round thee a wido stillness in 
which tiiou dwellest tliat I may dwell in 
thee. Thou shalt make thyself habitable for 
my will — tliat is my will” 

The P/ingstgcsaiige which open the 
volume are still more programmatic. Tlio J 
outpouring of the Spirit did not happen onco 
m history, it goes on coutiniially throughout 
tho centuries. Tho Poutecost^ tlames wander 
above countries and times, unseen by common 




uumciuu> Hcll-ino&erved suiuplc's of tho lost 
art of sculptuie m tlio 'JIuseums of Snjshaliu 
Dacca aoil Baiigiya Sahitya Parisat of 
Calcutta do not insiiire aitistically-minded 
Bengalis to attempt to make tins noblo art 
live again. 

If 0110 w ants to knon liow Bcugal 
sculptoi^ car\od in stone, ono lias only to go 
to tho -Museums named abo>e. The collection 
at tlio Indian iluseum is >cry deficient in 
the present Saperin- 
maVini’ 1,^"^- Chanda Bahadur is 

iSV how defect 

ttut how did tlio artists carvo in wood in 
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• rnimbti of voi\ '(ilunhlt sami)!*' ■>( pn* 
iCuhftmmvhn wooilen sculptiiri* 

Fig 1 illu^tnt's .1 nmncIlm^K ifill 
executed picpo nf oar' in,t in vrond 



mkndtd to.Ioii» the capital of a jallar 
It vas found under the loam of a 
Tcrj old tank in ViLrampur m the 
Dacca District On the tank stand tho ruins 
of an ancient iinyMuhammadan temple, 
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ojiaraoily calkd Dcil Namuous antiquities 
hare been discoxcied from time to time 
from these mns tlie mo^ lemaikahlo bemc 
a monolithic pillar of gianite, fwo feet 'square 
at the base and about eighteen feet lone 
A huge pillar like this is indeed a wonder m 
lowdyiDg East Bengal ” 

Tho wooden capital has been 


very much 
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Fit', i ilepicts two c.iueJ 
wooden iiillars each about II 
feet ill Iieit'Iit. Tliui' weie 
di.>.co\ored at tlio boutlicrn 
end of tlio i;rc.it aititicial lake 
at llampal, the bite of the 
ancient capital ot IleiigaP 
under the Munsiginj iiolice 
“Ution of the Dacca District 

Tlio canings of tlio leniain- 
ing three faces of Pillar Xo. 
I aro illubtratod on tig. o. 

Fig. () illustrates the 
carvings on the reniaiiiiiig 
three faces of pillar No. 2- 
Face 1 of this pillar, illustrated 
on tignic 4. depicts a well- 
car\ed Krittiinukha, a familiar 
device of the pre-Muhammadan 
days. Face II depicts a 
nautch-giil, in almost an 







'ilstinguislieJ. 

1 original cnrving 

iL'iv' *'“® iioeille-avork or 

< “r- '^'>“'0 fl"o aitistio 

incco of carving of pleasing proportions. 

- reprebputs god Vishim standing 
pose It was discovered 

under the JIuradnag.ar police 

ti?l 7 ? ‘ \myora district and presented 
T O ^ by Mr. J. C. French, 

io Pieco IS so wcathci-wom that it 

of itu .to foim a coriect estimate 

‘>1 us aitisuc merits. 

Gaind; I'-'lf-Wri lialf-mnn 

TlT^t, ' ' , ’“'"r'f »' «io god Vishnu, 

that docs ’ ono's ‘“telligenco 

speaks volumes f hehold and 

"ho favhi°S o' «“! artist 


.acrobatic pose. .lace III depicts two amazons 
sliootiug at biids. Face IV is occupied by 
foliage. 

ft should be noted that in decoratiNe 
designs .at tho middle and at tlio top, the 
two pill.ars differ from each other. Tliis 
would suggest tliat they w'cro not a pair but 
the odd ones of perhaps two different pairs, 
llie details of tlio lotus designs at tlio base 
are .also different in tlio two pillais. 

The latest acquisition, a iiiassue carved 
Imtel, measuring 10 10" x8"x <j" is' depicted 
on tig. 7. The door of tho frame of wlijcli 
tois w,ns tho top-pioco was 8'x7" wide. This- 
lintel w.is reco\ercd from tlio loam of .a tank 
just below the luins of a pic-.Muhamniadan 
temple ^ tho village of Nateswav in Vikram- 
pur (Dacc.i). Tho design i-. the old 
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ism III till' f.icc of the woilil imcon we 
41V ihie u-'peot to the Iiulia House 
tlia*- will -peak of ihos'O wonderful ait 
tua ures of India •'O tliat to feel and think 
th-t India IS witli iis. for us and for them. 
f< thi' honetit of tlie soclotie- of the 


Kmpirc and world societies in aeneiah 
AVo sincirolj* liopo that due consideration 
will be jiiven to tlie facts, .ind that they 
will not 1)0 treated as merely a passint: 
notice as it lias always been. 


Ih'of. Jadiiiialli Sinlia’s Rejoiiulci* 


Tlie Editoi. 

Tlir Ikiifti 

Sir 

I ha\o S4i\cn you much trouble m miucstme 
you to imhli'ia my Ictteis in oonncction wntli niv 
contioversy with Dr S Ridhakrishimn. But I 
assuio joii, t u3 Is my last letter And T shall l>c 
very mucli obliced if you will huully publish it in 
yourcstccmoil)ouiiul n u m 

I am thankful again to, Di RmUiakridnuu for 
ms loply to my second lottei uuUIIsIkhI in the 
iebiuaij uinnbor of the J/ndri/t Jiciicir. lie socni« 
to ho vm much upset by my lottci-s. Ho lia^ not 
been able to ignoio them. Ho lias biokonhis habi- 
•tnivl Mlonco .and lophcd to Ixith of ihoin. I am 
cxtromelv soiit tliat I have boon dmffgvxl into thK 
Note-"” ''?■ ™ """S'lal conlinscncr. 

ciotmdv would like to «ec an onoimoiK 
unpublished Icok apiSV 
somebody else, who hail 
^oss to !us maiiiisonpt. In fact, the passiwos 
Irtir have been incolSl 

KaiUiakiislinan in liis woik. aits ton 

m^y to bo pointed out. I have given only n 
^ . . passages in luy tw'o letters as samnles 
In Ironl mv tjicsis. 

Irom^Tlr 174 i^.1. ^ passascs 

™y th%. S tonrovil from 

Illy iiicsis wiiicli .ait) niintcd in mu')!! i.ttu. Ti. 
my s<wiid letter I h.alo quoted iS‘ 

fuUiro ocr.a^ion to r,;, „ * ^ ^ 

• 'i<-'!her .,{ U.o nnuU^'^ V ‘•'ll’ 


sccouil letter confainoil -oiuo tcvtual itMidcnngs and 
several intci nictations. Dr. Itadluiknslman lias no 
icason to Dunk that I wrote my second letter 
bocAuse I felt that I could not succeed in makins 
out my case in my first letter. 

There is sncli a staking siimUrity m the 
iiar.illcl i).tss.iges given in my Icltci's tiiat it is 
iiiiliossible for ono to lliink that they aro inaonon* 
dent of c.xch other. Dr. liadlmkiishnan is fully 
oou'«cious of it. So. in ids Iirat reply he throw out 
a hint (liat ho lud dclivorod lectures on many 
topics discnssod in Ids JiKlim rinhsopliu, vot. Ji.. 
which were mcorpc)ratoi.l by mo in my, tlicsis. tie 
siKcially mcntionoil Ida loetiiroa on tho.&uuKnja 
theory of Self-consciousness and tiio alun.iui&iwj 
tlicorj' of Know ledge, becauso tlicy w;oro .m?cusswl 
by me in that wit of my tlie-is, which had boi.n 
puhlisheil in the Mccriit . Collrae 
beforo the publication of his wcijc. , I have alroadj 

S ven a ntting rooly to this msuination. (J/. /f. 

aivh 19 * 1 ). pp. 3<2-d70). I have show’n how' lus 
‘original’ lectures, on the ilim.amsaka tlioovy of the 
^iFincorpoiatcd m his book woro roproducal almost 
leiiatwi not only from the publisliou poition of my 
lliesiss but also from tho woiks of such eminent 
pcholai's ,is Dr. D. Tlulmut and Dr. Gaiiganatli 
Jha without acknowledgment. pp. 37.5-370). 

Dr. ' l{adliakrisliuan knows full well how far his 
plea of Umsci^ity Iccturos will st.ind. Bo, lio ha* 
not pi-cs-scd this point fuilhor in Ids .second roply. 
Hois wisclj silent on it in spito of tho Editor’s note 
on lids point in the Febiuaiy numl'cr of the 
ifoilnit liencit. 

The publisiicd i)ass.igcs from mv thesis given 
in my letteis aro extremely disc-omfoiting to I)r. 
Ihulhakiishuau. They aro the most convincing 
proofs of his unacknowleilgoil borrowings from my 
thesis. So ho has tiiod in all po'^-iblo ways to 
explain awav the close similaiily between lii« 
version and mine wjlli ivganl to the pntihshed 
passages. He does notattailiany impoitanco to 
the imnubiished iviss.ngos from m^■ thesis. But I 
lia\e alroady said tli.it an cx.uninoo is not espectixl 
to take every precaution so that Ids the-is may not 
l« taiiipoml with by an un-ciupulous cx.unincr. 
if any. Jtvvashy nicro (banco tlut -omo ix)itions 
of my thesis liad l>om pubbslied lioforc the 
pubiieotiou of Dr. IJ.ulliakri-hnaa’s woik. And 
wlion so m.'xny ivL,ss.igc.s from tho publishoil poitioii 
of my tUo-is li.ivo iKS'n shown to 1-^ leproibus'd 
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by nddsDS tho text wliicli has not been (luoleil by 
Dr, Jin. Similarly;, witli I'osard to ixisswes 00-21) 
he claims mv versioa as his o\mx by adumg a, cer- 
tain text whioh is not in my version. Tho ^inser- 
tion of this additional text by Dr. Ifadhaknshnan 
only shows tlut lio consulted tlio onnnul work 
refer: ed to by me m mv account, liunted out a par- 
ticular passaso, and inserted it in Ids version. It 
provc.s nothinc beyond it. It by no moans proves 
tint ho could not have mentioned this text, if lio 
had depended on my account which docs ‘not 
contain it Nobody could expect such an arsument 
from Dr. Kadhainshn.an. Moreover, ho lias not 
been able to give even tho concct reference. All 
the ajgumenta involved in passages (10-21) are to 
be found in the Chowkluimba oditioa of ^s/ra- 
dlpika u«cd by him on pages 1.57-159. and not on 
pages 158-159 So, even his reference is not 
correct. 

Besides, all the passages (10-24) are not tran- 
slations of Sanskrit texts. For instance, there is 
no text eonesponding to passage No 10. There is 
the text in ^ii^tradT]JiI.a \Nhicli runs as follows. 
Jiunakriya lii satonnii^ karmabhute’ rtho phalam 
jonayati pakidivat, tacca phalamaindriyikas jnan- 
aiaayamaparoksyam, linpadijanyai): lu r^ksyam.” 

P- 25"); It may be rondoi-od into English 
tnus. iho act of cognition luving for its olijcotivc 
an obiect produces .in effect in the object liko the 
act of cooking : and lliat oilect product bv sensn* 
ous knowledeo is directness (of apprehonsion) 
whde tho effect produced by ]n(eioQti.il knowledge 
and the llko is indirectness.’' Thus pass-age No 
tuA veision is not at nil a translation of 

Iv repiotUieed rcrbalon 

by Dr. Radlukrishnan along with Uie SansLit 

lepetition of passage No 12 There is no seiwmte 
text mSSsiraJTjnktl on wluch it is bascil. Tliero is 
J’tudi later in iSsstradlptln which has been 
1 ^® '"9 passage No 22 Passage3l2 

14, rad 22 mean the s.ime thing. ’ 

aroTimont I have repeated tho same 

SSVon^aolZ 

k.imialiiuita- 

trat 1 Parasparain sambandlio vyaptrvyapyat- 

va atjapah sa m^sapratyaksavagato ’vijnanaiii 
byagantukakarapamantarepatmano 

rtha^prati vyaptrtvarautpattumarhati.»(^«/rarfr^ 

hsh 'as into Eng- 

of knowlcdgo ^Uimii'-U is tho objective 

of cogoition 'n|‘™\ncntality of tho 

ocption. and ni-dvovf nfi^^bended by latoiual per- 
without .an 

to tho obicrt, m tlio foi^^f f .\® ® relation 

tlio penadod cann(?t™Kn ‘1*8 pervader to 

cxDlamod tho nidura of v I bavo not 

self and the object .,*'cbibon between the 

1 have hrou ’m 

bi-ought out tho signiaconto of the 


above text in passages 12-13. -Did. Dr. Iladhakn^* 
nan also ha.s brought out the sigiulicaiico of tno 
text exactly in tlio same way. . . , . 

l)r. G4Uiganath Jlia intorjircts tho abovo text m 
Uio following way : . • 

“Every act of perception involves a certain 
relationship between tlio jiercciicr and tho poven'- 
frf.— the fonner being tho agent, and (ho latter uie 
object of that act ; this agcnt-and-object relation- 
ship is not iiossiblc witliout some activity on yio 
Ijait of Uio agent; hence tho pre.^cnco of to>s 
relationship leads to tho inforenco of its ins'anaDio 
concomitant. i ix.. tlio action of the agent ; ana 
it is tliis action tli.it, in tlio case of knowledge, “ 
known as ’cognition’ : and it h.as .been shown to 
bo infenalh from tho relationship between tne 
cognisuitf seif and tJic cognised object. 
Prahhai^ia School of Purva Mtinamsii, pp. 27--Sd 
Dr. A. B. Keilli mtciprets the abovo text w 
the following way : , „ 

“Evers' act of perception involves a lelation 
(sathbanaha) between the self and liio object . 
this ichition implies action on tho part of tho. sen 
as agent, .and this action constitutes tho cognition, 
wluai IS infencd from tho rclationbluji botweim 
Uic^^sclf .and tho object” (TVie 7vnj»ifl-J/fwi3»tsai 

^ Dr. S. N. Das Gupta interprets tiio abovo text 
as follows : , . < ■ , 

“Evciy perception involves a rolatiousiup 
between the pciccivcr and tho perceived. "boi'OJn 
Oio pcrceivcr behaves as tho agent whoso acuMif, 
m grasping tho object is known as cognition. 
Ulhloiy of Inrhau PhilQ^ophy, p. 38D. 

I Iwvo lutcrpi'ctcd tho atovo text as follow s . 

“A cognition is inferred from fiio 
between tho subject or know or 
known, which is apprehended by mlerual pcieep- 
tioD. If IJicro is not on adventitious condition 
intcn'cning between tho self and tlie object, how 
IS It pos«nblo for tho self to bo icMed to the 
object? Therefoie, from tho .speufle relation 
between Uio subject and the object mvolvod in 
knowledge wo can infer the existences of cognition. 

( Vtdc tho Jfbrffra Peotew, Februaiy. 1920, p. 
214) 

Dr. Radhaluishnan lias intciiaotcd tho aboao 
text as follows : 

“The cogmtion is inferred from tho lelation 
between tho knower and the known, which is 
apprehended by internal peroeption. Were it not 
for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and tho known, the self could not become related 
to the object. From the specific relation involved 
in knowledge between the subject and the object 
the cxistenee of c'gnition is inferred.” {Indian 
Phtlosophy, Vol. II.. p. 400). 

Thus it is clear tliat Uio veroions of Dr. Jha, 
Dr. KciUi, Dr. Das Gupta as well as my version aro 
substantially different from ono another. But Dr. 
Itadli^krishnan’s vei-sion is jiractically a vahatvn 
reproduction of mine. Thus lio is not so faitliful 
to tlie text, as to my version of it. 

10-53. Dr. Radhakiislinan says, “Passages 10-53 
are unpublished and I do not jiiuiioso to deal w iUi 
them in .any dotal” (Modun Peiiciv, Jlarch. 1929, 
p. 322). In las first reply he did consider tlio 
TOSsaues from tho unpublished portion of my 
thesis also. And m liis second reply also he Inos 
consiOered passages 10-24, and tried to provo tliat 
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\)y nli ; and Bonio particular •\\onls nro 'kt&i’d J>y 
I'vo or more to oxiire-'S .muii« ixiilJcular 

ideas. TliU novor justifies tlio inforemt' of any 
‘■l>orro\\ing.” ]5ut one ainnot jio--Mblv explain Ihc 
C(inticclio)i of ihc^r iiohIh c.mtih/ in (he .--nnie oiJcr 
111 the wnliiies of iliireient jiorsons without the 
li>iiotIu‘-5is of pLijriansin. Soincliines two iK-n^ons 
may tliink alike. Ihit how can thi)} ntilf ahkr i»l 
ihc vc 7 !j same ianiiunrjc in nuintrom l»* 

0\viug their own infcri>iclnlion'i i' IJcsidc-s 1 h.no 
ohlioratoly cxplaiuetl tlic piKniiic.ancc of cadi 'woni 
I lia\e u-«od m cvplaimiiB tlio distinction iBClwccn 
mdaenuinatc and detciimnato pei-ccption in wy 
thesis. 

ni— Gl. AYitli . regard to tlicso ivisj^agcs, Dr- 


uhieh »f il« rr/ItcfioH. Tins t* 

xiow of Y.u’)ia'iuliinisni. VijuanablilkfU 
lh.it the wlf ca.st.H il.s rclleclion, 
iinconsiioiui mind finictioning in a ivarticulA*’ 

.md thr tiinitnl fiinitioii uhtch /<iAw *'* 
tc/Ircliuii Ilf the i-elf ami ast.iiincii ita 
rcllrtleil f>ack on the f,rlf; and it is thrunOif.^''^, 
rfiUdioii that Ihr »elf knous on oxtcmal 
(Mffrut College yiaijaxine, Jamurj'i 1921. p. 

Dr- H.'idli.ikri'liii.in has I'cnroduccd tlio 
italic I'-ccl itoilion of my version as follow.s : . 

‘■While VSc-isjuli thinks Hut the self 
ohjot ihrou’jli the mciilof ynoiUjication on 
it cash its retketion, Vijnin.iblilkjn hold3 
the mental modification uhieh tales in the. 
of the self and assumes its form is re/lcctf^ 


lhidhakiislin.ui points out tlut there aro. dillerencw ojf if,f self and assumes Us form is reilcctf^ ^ , 
in Uic two versions. I myself admit, it. i wrote ,„i ih^ ftrjf dml fi lloouqn this rcflectif'^ j'j 
in inv second letter, “Tlio abp\c extract is a ii,f ^elf knovs the oijeU” (Indian Phdosopiijj 
Ixautiful specinicn of ivuuphrasiiig and siiiuman- Vol. If, 1927, footnote, p. 39.5. Italics mine). . , 

7ing.” ^If. 7i, Februarj*. 1920. p. 210.) Ho lia.s - - 

paiaplu'abcd some passages ami siimmanicd othcni 
from mv thesis. Ilut why do I belroxo that lie 
torrowed Ids version from my tlm'iis ? I pivc Uio 
re.ason m my second letter. “The 
always rofcrr^ to ^*fra//rpi'A5 with 
7>ropnifljjf in his work. (veWo pp. 3cG, dcO, -Wl. •Wi. 

;i8j,389. 393 etc.) But horoonly ho refers to the other 
edition of my book with ^risUnillpikdiualJftato 
which I ha%Q rcfenxsd licre.’ (Ibid^ p. 219^ Dr. 

Radhakri«hnan is silent on this point. I w.as 
confirmed in my belief that ho l-oiTOwcd his 
version from raino when ho charged mo with 
iriconcet rcfcicnco with iccaid to a passage from 
.S’^afnicflpiAfS in his first Vcply, becauso he did not 
know that there was another edition of Uus book 


Thus it IS ouito clair that Dr. HadhakJ]*!'?^ 
h.xs reproduced iny version fcricifinj- If 
omittocl ceTl.iin words given in my vcrsm“}.‘ 
does not prove that ho h.'is mado rt -“‘i 
own. But Mill tiio great Doctor docs n9*’ 
the lc.isl hes-itation in saying. “3Iy version ts "9, 
Indcntirtil with hia.” Certainly, no arguineu^ 
l»ossiblo.” 

AK.iin. Dr. Iladliakri.shnan says, “llc^ - 
Sinha claims iliat it as his ’own expoftition' 
distinction lictwecn Vac.up.ati and 
^xinling the self’s knowiedgo of an olijoct* 
distinction is a %ciy familiar one. (Soo DasJJtiPWfj 
Indian Philosophy, p. 3C0).” (Ibid., p. 322). 
the distinction is familiar among eclioln™ o* 
Indian Philosopliv. whieli 1 mysdi wroto i° 


, contains 022 pages. He has always referred to Uio 
Chowklumba edition of ^Sstradlpihji which 
contains only 474 pages, in lus Indian Phuosop/i!/. 
A’ol II. But. tlien, how does he lofer to the other 
edition ol ^dstradipild- (pp. .187-400) on p. 482 
of the above work? I luvo shown m my 
sftcowd. Isttet <15adcn\ Rexiew, Fchruaryv 
1029. p. 219) that lio has bonowed that 
part of his exposition from my' thesis along ivith 
its reference, published in the Mee-nit College 
Ilariaxine, Januaiy, fM.P, March, 1929, 

P. 378 )._ 

(>2. “Tldb is nip oivn exposition .of the classical 
disUncJion between the view of Vacaspati and that 
of vi]nanabhiksu in Sankhya philosopny.” ( Jf. It,. 
iebniarj’. 1929, p 219 But Dr. B^bakrishnmi 
conjplams. ‘ Smha gives the passage dealing 
with this topic, omits certain words from it and 
retmns otiicrs which happen to be similar to mine 
then, complams that 1 liave borrowed from him 
•uy jrjsion is «ot identical with his but the use of 
uio words modification’ for vrtti and ‘r^cction’ for 
m^es him believe that his “own expos!" 

' ’Without acknowledgment. 

v^ion CO. f, ^ from 

I pj. tko Ml 


r-llgll»ll oy l.ir. 17 US UUIJja III ms UI 

Phtlosophy. 1022 (p. 2C0). Ho, expresses bi9 idea 
in his OW'D way. These buddJii changes lire so 
associated with the reflection of the purtijn m 
the buddlii that they are intei-preted as the ex- 
penenees of the purofa • This explanaliop ,0‘ 
Vacaspati of the situation is objected to by 
Vijoanabhikpu. VijEanabhiksii says that tho 
association of tho buddhi witli tho image of the 
puni^ cannot give us tho notion of .% real person 
who undergoes the experiences. It is to bo 
supposed therefore that when tho buddhi is in- 
telligized by tJie reflection of the puru^a, H is 
then fiupenmposed upon tho purusa, and have 
tho notion of an abiding person who experiences.” 

ily version is entirely ditferent frooi that of 
Dr. Das Gupta. But Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version 
13 a lerbaiim reproduction of mine. Still, he 
insists tliat his version is not identical with ' 
Ho _ quotes a text from VijEanabliiksu s 
iogaiarttka (I. 4), on which, ho says, his version 
IS based. There are two sentences m the Sanskrit 
TOSsage ouoted by him. Between the first and 
the B^nd there are only thirty sentences ! And 

etui those scattered sentences have been brought 
together and tii(cjj5rc<f(i by Dr. Eadhalcrishnan 
m exactly tho same language as mine I Ho"' ^ 
there be identity between two independent inier- 
pretahmia ol the hams text? I do understand 
why Dr. Eadhaknshnan quotes the text here. 
Does he want to show that lie is not ' ipcapabio 
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Ntimi'iu\lic.xl cvidon.Oi\ both S.m>krUie 

Arabic, lus boon calmly ignored by thw Icrso- 

arrfie'Siii'krit cjm3 ol Snltaii Mnhunmail bin 
Smu 111 Imititioii of tlio Cioid (i.ihirwar 

c()m,uo with tho Muvalman kiims luamo m Aiuan 
and Iw-iring tho tiguio of a.goddo->d Likshmi m 
defuncoof Mmdim Luv .of boms in 

tho Indian iUb,ouin by 11. A. n^ht, \ oL II. 

(-il'Siher coins diioctly coined from tho coins 
of the Cluham.ina king, Pnthviraii 11 (Canmng- 
liaiu’s Coins of Mediaeval India dbb. No. 12.) 

CS) Tlie medal .stnici: liv lUntimsh m memory 
of the lin.ll con(lnc^t of Kanauj .md Kora 'jhieli 
could not be coinnlotoly void bv Aciwn ^N right 
(ludi.sn Museum CiitaJogue vol. II. p. 21 Ao. J.») 
but uluchw.is ic.vlby mo IG yc.ara ago (P. & 
J. A. S. B.Vol. IX P. ‘2S3 note..)) This.n 
ooiroboratod by tho TabariaU-Naam . (husll^h 
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'Shnilirly in tlm.scnippy and^mramiilelo 
on tho hUtor/.of hi 
Author lias fAiled t 


jip. 8>.)-91) 

QiiniKrlv' in till! scrappy aun iiiooniin^iu 

Sintll "ikl 

iiiilior lias diiled to Av.iil hunsclf of I ersO-AraDic 
EiSraphical literature published oven £ 

vSicoin)»i=5 own molhcr-toiwuo. CKiptw 

XIK ono fails to llnd any reference to the Mugl^ 

Krt of Ilia Archaaolosic.-il f’lTTO' 
Wastcm-Circla lor, ,tlio yc-ir ending dlst March 

'^"ciiailtor.^’Ho*xVx^dcinonstratc tho inability ol 
llio mere rer.o-Arabi.t to ivrilo. any iiart ol the 

I'imidatiorir li' 027).' Tlic conniicct of Kanaiii l!'5jShikk\"r‘'m>ti'Srn'l'>ortU'i!koTMaS 
nrccioiisly attnbiitcd to Miiuziiddm Muhammad JatlimaUlbarhar iiiiiai i ^ (o 

C 8.™ Ilbid. , r. Mi), ie "O', "Hrtta'oi . «> “ l A °oltolo« 

other Titrhiali hmg otter lltijtmisli, pimang that unto lUotltswry m = must go throitgh 
tiio final amnitcsl was duo to tlial king. Tito name have noiv tin let .ttto t utu luoy . ty s j, 

Kanauj is stifl iirauounr^ ICanuaui thus proviitg Older be able to deal M-tflt 

mdin^tion t^o lUntnu'^h ^(Indian Museum Gtiahgiic 

(:0 Tlio modal of Ifiigliisnddin YuzKik of A. II. JmJlSrn \My”?ltstoly 

053. struck m memory of the tin.M conaucst of j\j |( g|,ji®lap 


Shah bill Iliyas Shah in A. II 7.o9 at Ivamnip Yot it is 

urf. Chaiih^'tan. proving that Sikand^ liail actuallv Kid Uio 

conauerod Southern Assam some time before 1357 m this cliapter Hint tho divsscsscs 

• --k ..... .1! gCQso to conwlt Bomebo^’ vvho po^'^c^.^.w 

some cxpcricnco of Hindu histpncal works, u iuo 
oditor<mtlior had relied entirely on his 
friend then ho .would liavo been saved mo 


conaut.— — - 

A. U.. whieh was corrobovalctt by my discovery 
of an inscription of his son Qliiyasuddin A2.im 
Shah of Bengal in tho collection of the Kamnip 
AnusandUan S.aiTnti of Qauluti (Ibid, Vol. 11 
p. 152, No, .33). Tho now inscription will bo 
published in the Annual Report of the jkrcliaoo- 
loffical Survey of India for 1925-2G. Then? is no 
retorenco to tho conquest of Assam by Sikandar 
Slvah bin Iliyas Shah in any of tho pages devoted 
to the history of Bengal (pp. 2G0-GG.) 

(7) In Ins ti'eatment of Raja Ganesh tho editor 


numerous hopeless blunders that still remain m 
tius cliapter — 

(1) '-Oil Bhimpal’a flight to Aimero iu 1021 Jus 
kingdom t>e«inio a province of JlalimuaSvr einP'J? 
(p. 507.) Bliirapal w.as not tho last king of me 
Shaliiya dvn.astv of Und. Tlio natno. of the 
king was Tnlochanap.ila (Rajatai-angmi. 


as well as the author of this chapter has failed verses 6.3-7) Bhimapala was not rcgaidcd as 
liiDgs of Bengal whose coins independent monarch (Stem-Chronicles. voL I, 
1 Drou„lit to notice at least 18 years ago (Annual 071 note) 

r...r.. r. .r. C... ; 


published m 1022. Bhatta^li’s 'wrak 

13 mentioned by Sir Wolseley Hiug in his 
bibliography to chapter XT (n 649) hut it la 
evident from Uio fndex that he had not the 
^'TOugh the book, as even tho index 

-?s i 


1151 -After 1181 tho Kalachun rajas of northern 
Chedis disappear, liaving probably been simulant^ 
by Baghel chiefs of Rowa.” ,(p. 501.) The l^^buri 
rajas wei-e certainly ruling in llOo A. 
by Kielhom raoro than 20 years 
Indica Vol. Y. App. p. 27. ^ 0 . 18G) , and a HaiS 
only makes himself ridiculous vyhen ho i£ms 
to consult Franz Kielhorn about Hindu H>sin*3ff 
(3) ‘-In 1OGO ho and Bhini H of G.njarat 
attacked and crushed Bhoj, tiio learned kmg 01 


vhv rf M.irsp™'iX“lho°°fflh“o,?, ’^'’ Afoto?’ ir510T‘ThBre‘'“ras“no "Biiima' ll' ■- 

Ulty. lW?in| MlSv on K Iti™ “S ‘ho first Uie o£ tlial namo belpngmg to 

places NiUml^r’s tanital ho the Chaluky.v dynasty of Gujarat was hv'ip,?. ^ 

lp^27l) though it 1029 A. D. Tliis is clearly a mistake for Bin ma 

\ras Komtapur audit is now L and Bhima II was a conterapaiai-y of Muhamn^ 

" ^ DOW KiUcd Gosamkean BaSamandQutubuddin ^Ubak, as ho ruled from HOD 
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Nasrat 




aaarL& imporrani tuy/tj/uiyfn .,t — ■ [ -ii:. 

lost sight rf thooBh tlioy aro so sraPjh™!' 
describffll by Sir Edward Gait (History of Assam, 

'^‘’■similarly in tho.scraijpy and inoomplcto chapter 
on tho hfatory.of Smdh .and Moltan ‘1'® 

.author has failed to .ivad himself of Perso-tobic 
EuiBcaphical liteialuro puWished oven mas„?t S 


Alubiit editor ; ^ , ,, , . 

(1) Tho Sanskrit coma of Saltan AI\jhanitn.ad bm 
Sam issued in imitation of the Gold Gaharwar 
coinago with tlie Mu^alman king’s natno m Nasan 
and bearing the ftgnio of a goddess Lakshmi in 
doflanco of Muslim Law [Calalogun ,of Coins m 
the Indian Museum by II. N. Wnght, \ol. II. 

(2) ’Silver coins dhcctly copied from the coins 
of the Cluliamana king Prithviraia II (Cnnmng- 
lum’s Coins of Mediaeval India 386, No. 12.) 

U) The medal struck bv lltutinish m memory 
of the final conquest of Kanauj and Kora which 
could not be completely read bv Nelson AVnght 
Gudinn Museum Catalogue VoL II, p. 21 No, 39) 
but which was lead by me 16 years ago (P. & 

J. A. S. R., Vol. IX. p 288 note 3). Tins is 

coiToboiated by tho ^Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (English ...y ,u„ 17 , 1 , r,nnt.trv even 

Translation, p. 627). Tlio conquest of Ivanaui History, of India. lor the lim cemuiy , 
previously attributed to Muizzuddm Muhammau .ladunath&rlcir must toarn to 

bin S.vm (Ibid. p. 491) is not attributed to any Eo«bshia .yidition to Persian and Arabic m ord 
other Turkish king after Iltutmish, proving that 'Trite tho History of Aurangzeb. Contme^al s 
llio final conquest was duo to that king Tho name have now uaiiorstood tint tliey ^ Tlin^i 

ICanaui is still pronounced Kannaii] thus proving recoot scUolajly 'vorks j -vith 

tho coiToctnoss of tho Musalman spoiling Qmnaun ilarathi and,Tamil m^pider to^ 


~0 in ms own inuiuui-ujubuu. xn 
XIX one fails to find any refercnco to tho ilugl^ 
invasions of Rindh during ono of J 

Muhammad Khan; son of Jam Nmdo or Nizamudd m. 
was killed by tho Muglials of Ilan Rnd a little 
b^i« A IL 855-U51 A- D. (Annual Progr^ 
Ttoport of tho Archaeological purvey of Inij 
Westcrn-Cirdo for tho year ending 31st Marcn 

XIX tleinonstrato tho i«ability of 

Ita lucre Pcrjo-Arubicl^ to wntc.any^jur^of to 


(i) The coin of Chaliada-dova struck in sub- any part of the long nisrory 01 inuia. 
oidination to Iltutmish (Indian Museum CaiaJoguc Sir Wolselcy Haig omits to sUto ,g 

Vol. II. p 24. Nos. 77-9) muidcr of a. Sulton of Bengal .by Uaja Qanosli » 


_ __nan 01 iJcugai "j 

mentioned in a Bengali mPtrical work compos^ 

0")3,. struck in memory of the final conquest of iti .loC®. ,?,onm»r tiio 


(5) Tho mc'Ul of Mughisuddin Yuzbak of A II. 


13 ij. strucK in memory oc tno tmai conquest ot m loufl. ua^ 

Nudiah and Lmanlan (in Orissa), which proves to Vol. II. p HI. Note 30). In a similar inaMer 
feomo extent the trutli ot liis s.ack of tho capital learned editor and author has failw to. 
of OriS'a and the extent of Musalmau conquest inportanco <d,H'vlmmhopadhyaya Gaun oiw. , 
(ov. aids the south or m the Delta of tho Ganges Hi^hand Ojhas. History of .RajPutaM m m 
m l‘2.>'i A. D which is not mentioned oven m the . bibliogra^ty 

. (f’) nnidal struckW^ Sik.;m_dar to ^ chantm- X:C ^y ^ 


nq iiiii iiiipyiuinx moaai scrucK oy diKanuar to cnamcr ^ 

Sliah bin Iliyas Sliah m A. 11. 759 at Kamrup Bajput llistory wifiiout “^snlting tins groat mastcf 
%trf. Chauli^lan. proving that Siltandar hail acliullv pioco must prove, himself to_bo^a.fmtoro.^^i« »r ^^is 
tonuuered Southcin Assam some time before 1357 


m^s Stof lliattho editor-author lias had tho 
Sod scS to consult somebody who possesses 
some cxDerienco of Hindu historical works If tho 
Sitor-miSr had rcUod entirely on liis anonyinoiis 
fnend then ho .would havo been saved tho 
numcroim hopeless blunders that still remain in 
tills diapter 1 — 

(1) "On BhimpaVs flight to Ajinore in 1021.1us 
kinmloin liocame a province of Mahmud’s, erapirp 
(p. 507.) Bhirapal was not tho last king of the 
Shaliiya dvnastv of Und. Tho name of tho last 
king vras Triloclianapala (Raiatarangini, 7th Tarang^i 
verses Gl-7). Bhimap.ila was not rcgai-dc-d as an 
independent monarch (Stem— Clironiclos, voL I, P- 
271 note). 

(2{ “After 1181 Uio Kalachun rajas of northern 
Chodis disappear, liaving probablv been snpplanteil 
by Bjehel chiefs of Rewa.” (p. 501.) Tlio luilacliun 
raj’as weie certainly ruling in 1195 A D. as.prov^ 
by Kiciliom raoro than 20 ycard ago (Epigrapnia 
Indica VoL V. App. p. 27, No. 186) and a llatg 
only makes himself ridiculous when Im. laibi 
to consult Franz Kicihom about Ibndu Ristory. 

(3) “in 1060 ho and Bhiin 11 of Qjoara^ 
attacked and crushed Blioj. tho lc.arncd king 01 
pay ui iiiuia. si>ixi.-illv thk"'v),''J7r'' '"t "1" *^''*‘l,**" (p. 510). There w-os no Biiiiim 11 n» 

Unity. IWiinii JolcW ftn Jus tho first king of that name bclonpng to 

ykvi^ i»,UiiiVhir’s lariLd authorities ho tlio Glialnlo’.a djm.asty of Gujarat was living. ifi 

livg.n thoush u ulcl 1 m Assam 1029 A. U. Tliis is clearly .a nustako , for Bhmu 

WA 1 Komtapur audit i» now 1 , and Bliinui 11 was .a conlemp.arary of 51ulumim^l 

called Go-iaaikcan b'miJainaDdQiitubuddin Ailak, o-s ho ruled from 1199 


A. D.. whicii was corroborate by my discovery 
of an msonptioii of his son Gliiyasuddm Azam 
Sliah of Bengal in tho collection of tho Kamrup 
Aniiisandhan S.amiti of Gaiiliati (Ibid., -Vol. II 
p. 152, No, 38). The now inscription will be 
jmbliiplicd in tho Annu.al Report of the Ardiaco- 
loincal Siiivoy of India for 1925-20 Thcie is no 
ycfercnco to the conquest of Assam by Sikandar 
Shah liin Ihyas Shah in any of tlic pages devoted 
to tho lusto^ of Bengal (np 2G0-GG.) 

(7) In his treatment ofRija Oancsli tho editor 
M well as tlio author of this chapter has foiled 
to includo two new kings of Beng.al whoso corns 
1 brought to notic*-; at Ic-ast 18 years ago (yVniinal 


Rejiort of_t)io Aifhacological Survey of Imlia 1911- 
i_, pn. I'w-jUi. and which subject was clalioratcd 
by Mr. Nalimkanta Bliattasali nn pp. 117-25 of 


his work published in 1922. Bhatti^i’s woik 
IS mentioned by Sir 'NVolscley llaig in his 
to chapter XI (p. 649) but it is 
l.V '^'"41 bo Aad not tho 

does no^ a.s even the index 
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'Comniittoo aio aitled at tho pre-'Ciit time by the 
independent Yal<ut, Kaz.il<stan, Central AMatic, 
'Tran'J-Caucasinn, and Bihlikir Coinmit^sioiis, as 
MoU as by tlio special exploration Commis- 
sions of tho fiiendly people's Republics 
•of Moiifiolia and Tannu-Tnva, and 'of Ibo 
BuryaWIongolian Soviet Republic. It bu:> 
been the policy of tlio Coiumitteo to encourage 
the formation of local cultural losearch 
centres by moans of enlisting tho interest 
of local young scientitic forces, by 
oiganizod support to local resoaich institutions 
bv assistance in tlio organization of national 
.scientific libmries, museums, and so on. 

To this cycle of activities connected nith 
the study of tho individual tcirilories of the 
Union and of adjacent countries, belongs 
also tlio activity of tlio I’olar Commission 
nhicli takes constant care of the scientific 
Tcsoaichea of tho Polar Gcopliysical Observa- 
torj* at Matotclikin Shar, of tho Commission 
for tlio study of lake Haiknl and its station 
on tlic BaiLal, and finally, of tho Pacific 
Committeo organized laat October in connec- 
tion with the paiticipatiou of tho U.S.S.R. in 
tlie Inteinatioiinl Pacific Association. 

Tho Commission for tho compilation of 
•a leference voliimo under tho title of “Scicnco 
and Scientific Woikeis in tlio U.S.S.lt” will 
publish in tho spring a refcicncc volume 
on “Scientific workcis of the U.S.S.R outside 
of Moscow and Leningrad’* which all con- 
stitute tho first instalment of a complelo 
record of over 14,000 scientific workers who 
are active in v.'irious p.uts of the Soviet Union. 

The whole of the Academy’s activity, 
cursorily reviewed above, has been iimrkod 
by two fundamental linos : the close organic 
connection of the Academy’s scientific work 
with the process of the internal economic 
and cultural constnictiic work ot tlio Soviet 
Union, and the consideiable strengthening 
-of the Academy's international relations. 

"ould be difficult to enumerate in 
• -detail the laiied mteiiiational congiesses 
and conferences in which pait was taken 
by repiescntativesot the Academy. Altogether 
■there wore thirteen congiesses and con- 
fcieucos of this kind in which over 30 of tho 
Academy’s delegates have taken part Let 
us mention some of them : the AVasbincton 
International Soil Conference, tho Budapest 
international Zoological Congress, (ho Inter- 
ri'ys'cists tlio Como 
lolcmalional Telegraph and Tclephono Congress 

dheSlI'i’ ‘‘i ““"“'T 0* ^^e:,andcr Volta, 

the Bertm Intcmation.A Congiess on Heredity 


and (»t•net^c.^ the Coiigrc-ts of Slav (jcogniplici'S 
ami Ethnographer.^ in Poland, the Paris 
Congress of Industrial Chemistr)', tho Pmgue 
Collg^e^s of tliu Intel iiatioiml A.ssociafion 
ou (loodesy and Ocoj)hy>ics, tho Romo Iiitev- 
natioiial Limnological Congress, and a number 
of otliers. I'Authcrnioie, our sciential havo 
taken pait ill a number of local Conferences, 
as in recent years tliero has been continuous 
giowtU in tho piactico of rccipiocal invitation 
of scientists to national conferences. Thus 
the All-Union Botaiiie.il Conferenco iu 
Leningrad was attended by scientists from 
tlio AVcst and the Academy of Sciences, in 
iU turn, w-as ropreseiitcd at tho Conference 
of German Mineralogists at Bresl.au, and at 
tho Coiifci’cneo of French Historians in 
P.ans. On foreign scientific inission.s, 
there were seventeen ac.adciiiicians and 
twenty-eight conesponding mcmbois and 
associates of tho Academy, who havo 
visited fourteen countries in AUcstern f'uropo 
and in Noith America. 

T'lie members and associates of tho 
Academy wbo noio sent on various misbions 
abroad h.a\o delivered miniorous lectures in 
tho v.aiious countries at diveiso scientific 
conferences and before scientific associations 
and circles, whilst of a paiticularly organized 
character was tlio “Week of Soviet Scionco 
in Berlin, in wliich piut w'as taken by fivo 
members of tlio Academy, four coiTOSponding 
members, and ono scientific worker. This 
Conferenco i-epresentcd an interesting 
o.xporimcnt which was to affoid an oppor- 
tunity to Germ.an scientists to get acquainted 
with the achioveiiients of Soviet science iu 
the couiso of tlio last ten ye.ni-s, not through 
publications or papers, but thiougli living 
intercourse witli represeutatiies of Soviet 
science. Tho Conferenco w’ns organized by 
the Deutsche Oesollsch.ift zum Studium 
Ostcuropas with the assistaucc of Notgemeiu- 
schaffc dc Doutschen AVissenschaft. 

The tliiid lino in tlic internatinal relations 
consisted in tho joint organization of common 
scientific researclies, expeditions, etc., by the 
scientists of several countries. Particularly 
close in this respect lias been tho Academy’s 
connection with Germany, where preparations 
have been earned on jointly witli the 
Notgcmeinscliaft do Doutschen AUissenscliaft, 
in tho person of its cueigetic Ic.ador, Professor 
Sebmidt-Ott, foi* tho organization of an 
united geographical expedition to Turkmenistan 
and also to the Buvyat-Mongolian Soviet 
Republic. Prelinmiaiy organizational work 



A YOUXG IXDI\X .UiriST 


IS also bemg earned out for similar joint Such, in Kcntial outline, has been the 
scientific enterprises with ]-rene!i NCieutists Acad emy’s actiuty m the past year: 

AYoimg ludhm Artist 


M r. K Rama 'ilohana Sastn is a young 
artist of talent irlio baa shown icry 
great promise, especially in protraituie 
Mr Sastri is only twenty-three years old, and is 
a nahre of JInsulipatam in Andhradesa tfter a 




> 

f - 


uhich ha:, been universally admired I'rdtu 
what I have seen of Mr Sa>hi’s wort it 
seems to me tli.it his forte is portraiture 
His poitnit sUtches in pencil have a 
remaiUble strngtli and fidelity and ciinco 
a most admirable grasp of character fii this 
he icininds one of anollur Indian artist 
Mr Mukul Ik>j. Pniicipal of the tioicrument 
Art School in Calcutta who has alieady 
csUldishcd h>8 nputation as an etcher and 
portraitist of the first rauk Mr Sastii is 
contemplating the publication of a volume of 
portraits of 'south Indian great men and 
cclcbritico. which will be quite a distinctive 


A 
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full school carver in the liatiunal CoUege a* 1 i 
Masulipatatn with special study of Sanskrit, . I 
he joined the Andhra Jahya Kalashala learning I 
his art there for four jtars and studying | 

^nder Mr Traiuode Kumar Chattayi 
He has cxliibitcd his pictures in most ' 
o' tlie important cthibitions in India, 
wd competent critics inclading Dr 3 H. 
tousins liare higlily appreciatSl his work 
Ills pictures show tlie modern Indian school ' 
at a uniformly high level and European production One q£ Mi Sastri's * 

connoisseurs of art, as much as Indian art of Mr N'aadalal Bose— 13 published in fs 
[OTcrs who understand these things, have picsenl number of the 
bought some of lua pictures. Mr Sastn has with 3Ir Sa^tris own portrait trot.: 
designed tlve seal of the Andhra University ol Mr Kanvlalal Bose ^ s”k 




Pi't'shlenlial Address a( fhe TuelHIi Session of (he 
All India Hindu Maliasalilia, Held a( Siira(, 1!)2!) 

Hr ItAJIAXAXDA ClUTl'KIUKK 


B T >' iiiulouWnlly trail tlul .,11 „ut tlic 
U MorlJ eiiry man o«i-, a .llilv to llie 
nation ti nliicti lio lioloiiti. But ill 
a.Uition to tliat duty, ho lias lik duty to tlio 
unilv iio hi-linig-s to.aiiii ilio leIi;^iou^ coiuinu« 
mtv or other section or class to which he 
hf on;;s K;cii m countries whicli .«c inh.ihU 
T(d almost entirely by people professiii}* a 
bingle leligiom it is found that those who 
lielon? to dilleiont beets of tli.it religion, such 
ns Itoman Catholic, Anglican. Ilaiitist, eta. In- 
to promoto tlie Welfare of tlie particular sects 
to vrlucli they belong. This they do without 
neglecting tlioir duties ns citizens or as incnibens 
of a housohold. Tliat is to say, (h^y belong 
to p.iiticiilar political parties paiticular 
lobgious sects and particul.ir families, and do 
tlioir duties to all Some may belong also 
to trade unions, learned socictic.-^, chambers 
of commcvco, etc, and do tlidr duties as 
such. Nobody contends in those countries 
that tlicro is any necessary antagonism between 
a man s duties to the nation and his duties 
to smidloi; grouii.. Kvoii tin) [,-ic.itc.t of 
statesmen in those countries may belong to 
those smaller groups, and imany b.avc actually 
so belonged, ^o charge of communalism in a 
bad sense IS brouglit againsttliom. Similarly in 
India, tlio charge of communalism cannot 
lusUy be bonight .igainst Ananda AIobanBosc, 
President of tlie Sadliaran Brabmo tsanwj 
and also of the Indian N.ation.il Congres^ 
agrunst Lajiwt Rai, President of the Hindu 
Hahasablia and also of the Indian N.atioual 
Congress, or against Hadan Hoban Halaviva. 
President of the Indian National Cou-t^ 

^ Hah.vsabha. AVhat is 

nationalist Hindu 
babhaites of lessor note. They all try to 
change the vaiious Hindu ^bodies^nto 
compact bnehs for the Indian national 
edifice, instead of allowing them to lemaui 
like loose dust or shapeless mud, not fit to 
build palaces with. • 

Among the inhabitants of India aro to 
be tound men and women following some 
one or ofher of all the liistoric rebgions of 
the world. - Here ive also have political 


nrguniz.itioii'* open to pLT'Ons of .ill religions 
or 110 religion, such .li the liuli.iii N.itioii.i! 
Congrc-.H and tlie X.itioniil f.iher.il Federation. 
As Hindus form the niaiority of tiie populi- 
tion of India, they li.ive, all along, as a 
matter of course, constituted the majority of 
the members of tlic-'O political bodies diid 
liavo been their most active worlois. Tlieir 
politicalzeal is neither un-Hindu, nor nnatural 
Forlhongli during ccrliiniicriodsof their history 
Hindus may have been rather iin-politically* 
mindt'd, it is in their sacred epic of the 
.Mahabharaf.i, banti Parv.i. that one liiids 
the following vei'ses 
“Majjet Tniyl d.andaiillau hatajAm. 

.vine dharmal.i inuksluiyeyur-vivrddhil.i: 

S.inc dli.irmis!icli.Vhniinaiiam liatoli syulu 
kshatre ty.ikte raj.ulh.irmo jnirano. 

S.irvo ty.ijra iaj.uUi.iniio«u drifl'i, 

sarval.i dlksliA rajadluimosu yuktab ; 

S.ini vidya luiadlianiieju elioktal.i, 

Mrve )oka lujadiiaimo prabiMolu’’ 


, 11 i>ccomoa lifelC'!.. llio tniilo vou.i 

Wilks, ail (ho i>Afuv«o.9 (i c., the Uisca of cmJizationk 
Uwvvover) dpvcloivd. eomiileioly decay. WJiou 
jiximtional b(,altvLtIin.-3 .iro deivutcd from, all (Iw 
divusions of iauividual life .'uu 

• Politics aro i-ealuod all tlio foiins of icnun* 
elation,. m i>oIilics am umicil all tho t.u.iumenfs, 
m politics aro combined all know lodge : m Politics 
aro TOntrod all tho AVoiIds”.— K. P. J.iyosw.U’s 
tninslation. 


It IS to bo uiidei-stood tliat, in tlieso vei'ses 
Hahnbliarata, by jiolitics is meant 
tlie politics of a freo people. Politics of a 
wrLaiii kind is also needed in' order that a 
dependent people may bo freo ; but it is not 
viriet^ H^^*tionary or ttieatiically minatoiy 

But even the politics of a fieo people 
does not include all kinds of human activity, 

aie iiitmiately connected, diiectlv or indn-oot- 
-A pra„i„,e ,.u t: 'SS 



Du Ku''l\Acvtvdcs\ U I’aUV 

.Mul Cliantable FiinJ, Bulgaum. 
hho ba-> now obtained '•evoral dcgices of tlie 
nblin U»''ei-Mty mJ iu Fcbmary last, was ‘ -v-.. 

bellow of the IJoyal Facul^ of JJ. Jlh.'njiinlhy .linnia 

K.*\‘.'*sT^slio^'''is o ^^*5' > cais ago in the intoivsts of the women 

’><' !•« am'c.uing for b. R .C. S. of Koiala (Malabar.) The patronage of If. H. the 



ISDUX WOMANHOOD 46o 


Jiinii'i M.iliaruiu of Tia'anooro ha'* beea a 
boiiict' of ni'piufioii and ^uppoit to Uu-t 
UUntpd lady cJilur SUo prc-iJod o\cr tlw 
Arayar (:^u^col•.t po.iple) Confmnw btJJ 
necntly m Cuitral rri\aocor< 


Ml-a S •'I I\l\ vsv'iLKl hul)-AsM'taut 

In-poifn nS of Vlioida l*jilannHiU>l), )m» litcn 
niiiiiinntid as a MinilHr "f tho District balu- 
catioaa\ Conned 'Iiiino'c\\ 
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NatjoiKiliMii liiis come to have a sinister 
sigiiilicaace because in Europe it has been 
geneially of the predatory sort. But Indian 
nationalism is not of that character. It only 
nants the icstoratiou of the birttiright of 
Iniiiaiis 111 India; it docb not seek to deprive 
any foungn people of their rights in their 
countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha 
cloe> not seek to have for Hindus any 
[lolitical, economic or civic rights or privileges 
to vlnch they ai'e not entitled by their 
muuiicrs, educational and other qualifications, 
cliaractcr, ability, public spirit and tax-paying 
capacity And, in particular, the Hindu 
Mahasabha does not avant for Hindus any 
li\cd sliave of anything which may indirectly 
leave an inequitable portion for others. It 
stands for open and fair competition, for an open 
door for talcut iu'cspcctivo of considerations 
ot x’aco, creed, or complexion. It is one of 
its objects “to promote good feelings hetvvccu 
tlio Hindus and other communities in India 
and to net in a friendly \7ay with them with 
a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
Indian Nation.” Its other objects arc 
concerned mainly with tlic internal affairs 
of the Hindu community. Tlio promotion 
of the political interests and lights of tlic 
cntiio Hindu community is mentioned last. 
And it is added in a note that “tho Alalia- 
sablin sltall not sidu or identify itself or 
lutcifcrc witli or oppose any political paity.” 
This loaves tlio members of the Mahas-ibha 
free in their imliMdual capacity to join or 
not to join iin> political party. 

T'lic iii'tory of the Maliasahlia shoA^s tliat 
it' political activities have been purely of a 
dofen^'ivc clkiracter. It has put in an 
.ippc.ir.uico m the political arena only when 
in lU opinion the political interests of Hie 
Hindus liaM' been jeoi).mH>cd. And, so far 
!!', ni\ knowlcilgo goes it has not been as 
acti\c 11 ) fcilain political mattci'S .ns it could 
justiliabh h.uu been. ■Whetlier this has been 
due to hnbe.iranec or some other causes. I 
do not know 1 an example. 

The (lu.ihtication of electors for the 
Council of Sutc, for e.xainple, aiv not the 
same (or Muli.auun.'id.ins ami non-^luhaminn- 
d.nis. A pirson c.m become an clcelor for 
Ibo Council of St.ite if I,.. Mas m the 
ptvxioiu year' n"CsKcd, in Hengal, on nn 
u.oome of not bss th.m lU 1'J,000 in the 
li.r "* V'''‘*^,"‘banim.u!.ius and Us. tl.OOO in 
" •'‘ulumnud.uw; .md in Uilmr and 
, ‘“J nil iiu-eme ».f Hot U-.' thuii Hs. 


12,800 iu tlio case of Non-^Iuhammadans 
and Rs. 6,400 in the case of Muhammadan^. 
A iion-5Iuhaniinadan in Bengal becoines an 
elector if ho pays land leveiuie amounting to 
not less than Rs. 7,500 in the Burdwaii and 
Presideiicj' Divisions and not less than Rs. 
5,000 in the Dacca, Rajsliahi or Chittagong 
Divisions, hut a Muhammadan becomes an 
elector everywhere in Bengal if he pays land 
revenue amounting only to not less than Rs. 
GOO. In Bihar and Orissa, a nou-^Iuliainmadan 
can become an elector if ho pays land- reve- 
nue amounting to not less than Rs. 1,200 ; 
but a Muhammadan obtains the same right 
by paying not less than Rs. 750 as laud 
revenue. Thus do political and civic human 
values differ iu some proxinccs in the estima- 
tion of Government according to the creed one 
professes, a Muliaminadan being ipso facto held 
to bo better qualified to exercise the right of 
citizenssliip than a nou-JIuhaminadan. The 
Hindu Malinsabiia may rightly protest 
against such deliberate dibits to depress the 
Hindus. 

Borhaps what has more tlinu anything 
else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with tho bulk of Indian llussalinnns is its 
effort “to preserve and incroaso tho numerical 
strength of tlio Hindus,” whicli is one of its 
declared objects. Non-llindu communities in 
India, like the Muhammadan and the Chris- 
tian, p.articularly the former, iiavo incieasod 
xaslly at the expense of tho Hindus and tlio 
aborigines of India. Tlioiefore, anything done 
to ari-cst this process cannot bo looked upon 
with f.avour by tlio follow cr.s of those non- 
Indian faiths. Still more uiijileasant must 
the reversal of tho inoccss be to them. 
But I do not see liow one can logi- 
cally and justly object to tlio Hindus’ doing 
xxhjit tho othci's have lieon doing for 
centuries— particularly ns the Hindus have 
not gone in for the acce-^sion to tlicir ranks 
of “nco” Hindus, of non-Hindu women abduc- 
ted or confiscated and obliged to bo conver- 
ted, of men tempted to como over by the 
proxpcct of martiiige, of persons induced to 
Iks oonx cried by the jirospcct of economic 
advantage, and of persons forced to bo con- 
verted by ten-orisin of any kind. The 
Hindu Maiiasablia and Hindu missions 
coiuicctcd with it, formally or infoimally, 
want ro-convci-sion and coinei-sion only by 
fair, open and legitimate means. 

Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has 
noxer been a piosel>tizing f.iith, and tliat. 



PREbIDKNTIAL ADDRESS 

, iivii««Knn IS Uie biaccrcst form of flattery . 

tlienfore, con\er-,ioii to Hinduisai is a new Hindub Lcconie probelj tizors 

departure, and hence, an aggrebi%e move ^ the ^ Semitic fa.tl.s, the 

A«bunung that Ilmdnism lias never been a l«he the toimwers c ^e 
proselytizing religion, I do ^^Yhaio Nitherto taheii it for granted that 

spnitual, moral, rational or legal o'>lcction 1 , admitted 

there can be to Hindus adopting anew iHnaus a 

method to meet a new situation Every ,, ^pncal fact The Hindu 

induidual and eierv group has an mheient cvct. ..i.i.-m mav liave 

right to tabe all legitimate steps *«•>• “^different from the nitthod» of iion- 

pie-enation pd maximum usefulness Ne jj ^ religions But from time iinmonional. 

occasions teacli new duties’ , and new times Hmdu religion contmualU Accoid- 

demand new measures That a new situa- il" '' .« ,i,„ Hindu Alaha- 

tion has ansen is quite plain In most >“8 , L llmdns ViS 

provmces of India the Hindus now form a ***‘'i?: R^dhism^t^^^^ llmTn! 

smaller percentage of the population than Smith «ays that both Buddlusm ^ 

they did hfty years ago, the pereentago may be regarded as nltuU 

showing a decline at each successive census lo the opinion of Kliys Da u . the 

This 19 tnis nkn of India as a wbolc In Buddha was the greatest and wisest and best 
18^1 the Hindus were 7.482 per 10000 of of Hindu* Weber 

the population but in 1021 they were onU be regarded as a icformed o* Huidu 

<3, 841 per ten thousand of the population religious and ^hieal activity Now.itis well- 
accoidmg to the Census of Ind a Report l‘»21, known that Buddhism was the cat Inland 
\oLl In some provinces or part* of provinces foremost of prosclytiriiig religions both n 
tlicre has been an actual decline m the and ouUide India 1 lie Hindu AfaliMabhn 
number of Hindus For example, in the considers bikhi-m also to bo a form of Hindu- 
United Provinces of Agia and Oudh during ism. vvhicb onginated some centuries ago It 
the decade I'll!-’! the Hindus have decreased also has initiated both Hindus and non-Hmdus 
hv 347 pet 10000 and lo Iho previons into its faith 1 need not refer to the activi- 

doeade they decreased by 130 per ten ties of the modern Bralimo and Arya Samai 

thoiisaad Tticse decreases are not, of movements 

couise due mainly, hut are so only But even if one confined one s attention to 
partlv to conversion lo non-Hindu the Hindus pioiier to those who are called 

loligioii' But winteicr the causes the Bnilimanic llmdus in the Census Report, one 

Hindus aie entitleii to coiiibet them by all vvould find that Hmduization lias gone on 
legitimate menus During the decade I*)!!- fiom time immemorial 1 need not .and have 


21 the Hindus liaic decica-<ed in numbm 
AVest Bengal hy 3-’ pel thousand, 

01 h Bengal by 32 per tlKiusand, and in I 
hole province by 7 jicr thousand 1 
am cause of these dec 
aversion to 


time to go into details But there i‘ 
sanction for sucii conversions or initiations 
m the ancient Hindu scriptures, as well ns 
The tu the later Dovala bmriti It is not merely 
these the Brahmans and the so-called otiicr higlior 
i-Hindn faitlis castes who arc Hindus Persons of all castes 


But wliatevcr the causes and the extent of however humble who call themselves Hindu 
tlieir responsibility for these decirases tlie belong to that community Taking those 
Hindus must try to combat all of them by latter hiwt, it is clear from their features, 
all fair and scientific means It is to be complexion, manners and customs, and in 
noted that in some other areas conversion some cases, tlicir languages, that they are 
as a cause of considerable decnase Tbe Hinduiied autoclitlions or indigenes But 
Report from which 1 lave quoted before even if wo take, saj, the Biahnians of 
~ ^ different provinces of India, neither tlio min 

Hie luniab SiipcnntcnJcnt Cfrtiinatcs that >n the street looking at them nor the TotineQ 

nnmlsr to tlinstianitj Ihclonscs ^t tho Brahmans of Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal. 

' ■ evenwherea Orissa, AnUhradesha, Maharashtra, Gujarat 
Eeiala and Tamil Radu, were spiung from ’ ' 


cUiwlitTo are much 
slcadv dram is some i 
According to thi 


..ivUcr_^^lnl 

1 Report Christianity and the sam 




a the whole of India 


Brahman scholar llahamahopadliyay Tandit 
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Joctrino of tlio iinmancnco of Iho Sniirerao 
racditatiol oo.itomi.hlion or 

no,/ "''“SS to boilit 

and food onr vanity, n.atlicr sliotild no bo 
aslinmed that wo aro so unwoUhy of our 
lineage. I mention all tlieso tliii.Es onljMo 
revive coiliidcnco in oiir Intent capadly. let ,i“ 
meditate and acliiovo scIf-realiMtioo, Lid Ihm 
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iTL.^ r ■ ‘'‘I "■o'lJ “ llx 

inn f.iitli that tlio Paraiiialiiiaii iiiimanciit it 
"ni and transcemliiig liio imivcrsti 

oiii- o” ;/ SiifiU/i according to 

‘‘ t>o acconling 

to mil dcsiro or e.viieelation. For, 

■‘'•att.l’a'iyeviulliikaiiialo iiia jilialesu lada- 

deSdRsIr“it!?.“' 


AWificial Silk 


IJ. u. 




rfss=5i=,s 

tl'oy call i“‘ll,,yo,r"''' 

liln^cSoneftlotriiiLnlriff 

and industrial eiitcn iTo ' It, ? ®''"' 
daring tlm i,,st „„ Its dcvcioimieiit 

iiotlimg sliorl ofLihmLiieiiil At’?i 

tnne its iirodudion” Pteseut 

natural silt iv'tl, iiiiiS, »I 

S'4'posed to compete Tlie ive i n™ 

of the different tevtlio i, "oilds production 

•m the folb^^ ■" »23 b given 

Cotton ^I- Ion - -9812 ton) 




• *>• IJXJI. 


•w cotton or wool and thcroforo ronuirc less 
fi-c«juent w.ishing. 

Ti injpoitanfc factor is tlio price. 

Ji>o relative prices of yarns of diircrcnt kinds 
«are shown in t)io table hclow': 


lOIJ 

d. 


1919 

d. 


192 


3 16 0 T) 


17 

21 


8 23 
8 36 


Jute 
AVool 

Aililicial silk 
^atural silk 
Hamie ’ 


1 7 10 
C 17 6 


3 oh 
6 


1.590.000 

1.361.000 
47,500 
33,600 

1.130 

oon 2 itSV=„Snn„»«Vn 1923 
oild's textilo fibres Bm i/ ’' “"*• »I «■» 
the «e\t few vcnr<j i, u ‘ “icreaso durinir 
1926 the output nf ®o“'5iderabla In 

doable that of 4923 ^ practically 

fflamenl. „ nM.iSr“'"ol .‘'i"' “ylmdric-a 
togcllicr Ip fo„n " « ''Inch .vro hv,sM 
bics .and 111 s„,„„ en“S'siim I‘ "'sem- 

nccauso of the nalund silt, 

silk hlamoiUs, ,i,ey ,l„ nTo°M Lw? “““"I 
'■•'itii oirt as, easily 


firet quality viscoso 
^ , '(aitlticial silk) 

Canton silk, discharRod 
(natural silk) 

Italian „ „ 

Egyptian incrcerized 
ry . cotton 

liotany woreted (wool) o u k 0 o 

enieigo fiom the above tab! 

thn ^027 wc SCO that, i 

ofviscoso is less tlia 
anT7ljT J'.'-'i' “I Iln’nin silk (mitura 
Sccondfv .“'■“'•■'I "I Onnton ii'" 

Seen H.Il I* interinedial 

and Rnl. Ep'ptnm mercerized cottoi 

tovtilo fil™? I'l'I'dly, of tlieiiv 

tto onlf^^.^’e ,nonsidcration viscose i 

lower tl’e price is actual^ 

}S -s ;,lf •“‘•if Tholasi 

£i that of S"-;“*'9nn‘- Indeed, it has beer 

Kpriients f?, ‘ ?''*’*'> “Inns "rtifinin' 

moSt '-'Inn the presenl 

any mhS° Lilirates "hicli mole Ih an 

rapid expansion nf tho still raoio 

it is tl,nS lh?,t S? tn'I''’ 

«I -ts loasile st,o„g|?“the,r;^f 


presioential address 

too be under any delnsion that rtscr- take The strong can digest and assimilato 

IXnoUcatsto thJm. both .hero th^ .V^fdXLS forces i^^d 

are m the mmonty and in tlio majon^. wjU Let ns not bo afraid of ivorld forces and !M 
secure for them a perpetuallcaso of powers world cn^L The Hindu who m modem 
f and lights any moro than the possession of fames woAed earliest 

^ supremo political poner in the past m India th^gh Indus prison-hovuo of physical and 

and elsewhere has prerented their downfall mteUectual isolation. Ram Slohun Roy, had 
The present generation of neither Hindus nor no such fear Firmly grounded m Hindu 
Moslems haiQ the right or the power to make faith and culture,^ bo assimilated what 
any artificial, unjust and illogical agroemenls 


binding on their descendants SliH less 
can tlie present or any other generation 
m,i>,o sncii agreement binding on tho 
Power that rules the destinies of nation*. 

In addition to comrauual strifes, conflicts 
between labour and capital and between 
coltiiaton and landholders have begun to 
loom large on the honson It is necessary in 
tliQ higlic->t interoste of tho Hindu connuunily 
and of all other communities that tlie points 
at issue hotucen the paitios should be 
kotllod by mutual consultation and agreement 
Xiy, thc»u points should not an»o at all 
Tluro me Hindus among labouiers and 
peasants and tlicir leaders, and among „ . 

Mpitolists and hnd-boldcrs I appeal to 

Diis was no unhistoncal vain boost 


good in other faiths and cultures, 
too Ho had faith in the unmeasured capacity 
of his people for continuous improvement 
In the course of a oontiovetsy uith a 
European Chnsfaaji. ho wrote — 

moans the lotroducfion of useful .machaniial ai1a, 
1 am ready to express ray assent and also my 
graiihide^t withrc«pcct to boiente. Litereturo or 
- not laeknowledga Uiat we aro rlaoctt 


Ttcludon. I do I 
under any 

ilmay be proved tl«. ■■■- 
ancestors lor the ti«t dawn of Knowlat 

• East and tlianks to th- 

to. . 1,11 . 


Tr.zi . 

copious lanipi-ise of our ow: 
us Ironi other nations who , 

atotraot ideas witliout borrowing the langiiogo 


them all not to take to the warpath ... 
cecidental fu'hion, not at least tiU the fullest 
tiial lias been given to methods of aibitration 
ami conciliabon 

111 all climes and ages givers have been 
richer tlnn receivers The teacher, the man 
who has to impart spmtud, moral or 
intellcctu.ll tnitb, must bo superior in his 
possessions to tlio man who acquires know* 
Icslgo for himself alone llcoco for India to 
bo rich 111 the possession of inward treasure. 


Tlio 


J T Sunderland writes in ‘India 
ID Bondage Her Right to Freadom” — 

'India contnbuted cnoimously to the advanio- 
mcot o( civilisation by giMog to tlic woild its 
imruensoly iinpoitant doLimal system, or so-called 
ArAiio notation whicii is Uic founcUtion of modern 
mathentotics and niucli modern acierec 

India eaily ei-eatod the brgmuings of ncaily 
all of Uie sciences, some of wlndi she earned 
forward to remarkable desieea of dovclopment, 
thus leading tlio world To-day. notwithstanding 


le.imcrs and borrowers In the ancient world 
they were nch in tlio possession of ini- 
matenal treasure, because Uiey wcrepiier«. 
Ix't tlieni again prepare themselies to lake up 
their ancient role A few have already in 
modem times become world teachers This 
IS tho way to promote o 
• and lottUcctnal interests. 


But II 


Hio world 13 indebted to Indi.i of tho 
past for many pnceless treasures My hope 
and aspiration is tliat India of tho not 
distant future, too. may again bo sucli a 
benefactor Sir Oliver Lodge has said that 
nian's ethical condition liyrs heWil ,lnp 
religious moral scientific and mechanical acliievcraenh Hcnco 
there IS no moral restraint sufficient to make 


order to give, one roust also wars and murdeious economic cempctition 

wcive. Ue alone can give who has life impossible IVill not India be able to teach 

kilo connotes adaptation to cnvinnimeiiL the world a better way ? M’lll not her 
lu^imilation of tliat which is pood and message of Aliiiiisa and .Vai/r» tiiumnh 

rumination of that which is efleto or rnjtmous »n polifacs, economics and industiy ? ‘ 

' 1*^ childron, therefore, fcariesdy Discussjng m T/ie Inlamtimal Roiuw 

w a -f -Hissim,* the subject of what Christianity 

dava of n appropriate and assunilato from Hinduism 

uaya of vorc, to all corners ef the the Rev. ili. Pells, Vice-Prmcinal et •R.ci, •’ 

"fc ..d ».,r ™.ld, ,0 „ C*utl.,™™n7d ,to®{£5u 



IJholts ill the. fuUowing languages ictU be noUeeil: .Usamtse, Bengali. English, Fiench, Qenuan. 
Giipati. ilindi. Italian, Kanarese, Malayalain, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Poilugucse, Punjabi, Sinilli}, 
Spanidi. Tamil, Telega and Urdu. Kewipapers, perioiieals, school and college tcxl-bools and their 
nunuiaiions, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., tvill not be noticed. 
The receipt nf boolcs recciced for review toUl not be acknoicleJiied, nor any queries rclnhng thereto 
amueted. The leiiew of any book zs not guaranteed. Boots should be sent to our onice. addrcsseit 
to the As^nmese lUviewer, the Ilindi Iteviaver, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language 
of {lie fcooU. iVo cuttewm of booL'cexicws aii(i twttccs will be published.— Editor. }L 


ENGLISH 

Euily EvCfit&ii ISTnv.-ourx«c With Buhma, (1!>87- 
1743) • Bg Prot. D. Q. E IMl. Longmans. t'iiV+ 
276. r.'s' 6d. net. 

One by one tho empty couici'a ot laduoa history 
aiQ pcins filled up for us -witli accurate knowledge, 
tlianks to tho patient ransackme of original rccoids 
and tho concentration of iiglit ti-om divci-so somxjcs 
by a band ot ttuo scholais. C. R. Wilson settled 
for \is tho eaily bistoiy of tho English in Bengal 
and incidentally lofiited "tho BaugUton mytli” 
{f. e., tiio story of Dr. Gabriel Houghton lia\ii»g 
liealed tho Princess 3abanara of her bums). Jlho 
Stracheys have illuminated the rebellion of Capt 
Ifcigwin and tlio caily iiistory of Donilwy. A. 
Wiight has ghen us tho tnio Annesley of teuiau 
And now Prof. Hall’s- researches anions ^ 
InduOfiioc and Madras i-ecoids have produ^ 
the st.iudai-d history of tlio 
with Burma while it was of a puro y 
clmractor. If the story h,^f,r^^v.a'®gciScnt“ 
of Child’s or Job a cmei|h jf 

It Lacks the m subject.-tlic E. L 

rd \iad no' v.ffiblo, stake m Burma, and Ihctr 
CvLti'm fiotory Lailod mainly bcftmsq it. avas 
oV tiniisfcr t'oitbt. tjcoigo 8 bhiivbuilding 
aymm to tho more efficient and lesl 
eSensho yards at llombay” (y. lU .Tho 

nn^r orcsenco of .raw materials is not tho dccisiao 
{-il-tor in cconoituca m every ago. On tho wJiolc, 

_|, f ,, •Pnrrt,,}, 


tsLUi iw. "xis .luiuxsaciou, ami onco moro 

llio Comivmy its oixMation’^ in Buniia” 

(V. -ri'- avero rcaewed. tho political 

(actor domm-rted tho. economic, and "tho relations 
bctwi'pn ‘0 two liutionsl l<>gaii to dcvoJoi) along 
enlircB dilTtrcnt hncN c-ulmuutmg in tho Angl^ 

111 Uic of lUmiYi .uid Airocan a new 

iluil'ter op tuxl by Uio aniial. tn the niK' 
fcixtcculh conluty. of wlut U.o lo^ 


speak of as fho “groat boats”, viv., the soa-farinff 
sliips of tlic Portuguese, and that fascinating, u 
blood-stained, Iiistory is fairly well known. 

Pref. Hall’s book throws aplo.ising light on 
“Oio huni,injty mill Jiospifability of tho old-tiino 
Buddhist piiestUood of Burma” to slup-wi’cckccl 
foreigners, and furnislics ciiiious uifoiiiialion on 
tlio "long csfablislicd custom to 
all forcigncis wlio woio forced to 
stay m tlio coundy-... llio 
commented upon by Luisdiotcn in Iho iCth contiiiy. 
No foi-cigncr on leaving tlio c-qunlry, however, 
inialit taLo aw'ay 'vitli him oithCi* his Bunucso 
consort or her chvldicn, •• Thomas BLmd, a sca- 
capt.aiii. liad a I’oal |j. c., Clmstian] wife in iLidras 
and a temporary Bunucso wife in Symin. The 
rc-al wife %vtis. dis&uadcd from accompanviug her 
Jiusbaud to Synam on tlio grounds tiuitlho Biuaicso 
wife w;o«la her if she put m an appeamncc 

at Svmni'* f! I (p. 100.) 

.Tins is tlm_ firot yolumo of fho "JJangoon 
Unwersuy Public ilions. and tho series could not 
luve made a better beginning. 

J. SuiKAlt 

Lflsnu, comi"\iutivK 
PP' 

livtfjjf ^'“i‘ib\tion from tho notes kept 

tour through tho four 
Bombay. Jhidras. Bengal and U P.. 

Co-opomtivo moveiueiit, w/iidi ho 
lwlie\cs _ h.as ahvaja been ovcilookoJ”— iltmi-'h 
tho adiiunisfration repoHa tell a ditWont taTo 
tor such aa mnxnUint bask, the l>fk)k . i.Vmt 
It u mt o-=xaly a, >ao«>id SVSls to i? dM 
not go far enough and never risca '^■iLvn ibr 
TOinmoiiplace, while as a •collecthii nf 
data It IS professedly insiilIicienL i>t.itistical 

The author luas Unn hai-. 1 lv. r 4 i* 

U> Ida naulera l.y i.aUi.l„„^^i„ J" 
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tlie ))ullv of tlic Imlian population i-esidc and 
It -was liero that liis ai’duou& task )ay. 

Indian EDoc^no.N iv N\iu. 

Hie Cnpoto-wn Agiocment piovidcd, iutcr 
oha- In N iou of tlio adinittodly grave situation 
to Indian education in Katal, 
t he Lnion Go\ernniciit aie willing to appoint 
Coniinission of Inqiuiy and to 
yhtain the assistance of an educational expert 
tiom the (.oyoinraent of India for the 
puipose of sneli inquiiy.” 

‘0 bunging .ibout this 
Education If,nq>iirv Comnnssion, Dr. JWan, 
tlK' .ilinista of Educ.ition, wisely left the 

ol ^.atal in tile capahle hands of Ifr. Sasiri 
who spared no time in iviiiniiig llio sympatliy 
I the Adniinisliator of Katal, Sir lsS 

cxpuing. His successor, the Hon \fr 

wUI^keen'tf hSiITr and 

Whl, the ''IS mission. 

NMth the assistance of ttio new Adminish-ator 
h.s intervieivs with the membom Tthe 

isi™ ‘' pimm v"*?? "'’'"''"‘"""'t of tlio 

'tZfoni'rilJe .,Siron"pri,"l'^'S8^ 

fault It wiV due to their own 

iioliiid U ,1 the In, <l'?n Congicss 

ttf * .. 0''erN\lielming ju.ass 

fioni evorv by leprescntathcs 

Tmliaiis rc'idcd'^"’ iiv 

stitomoni . UJ its coropieJjcnsivo 

S.tr? fS; "•‘'‘S then that Jfr. 

The disr.iv Coniinission. 

0 ilclron 32.000 

UM-^fr • ^cliool-going age only 9.155 

litniE niisevH ‘onolicrs were 

huddniL” Sdw' n'’'"''' ®ohool 

c.,ii,c ^ ? c ."Z '"'"'sMIy and ins.aniliuT, 
Hundreds of iZl ‘ '’O“l''o o* Ifatal. 

""■ly hecMiise ’'‘■‘"1 '""'Od 

in the sclioii; ,0 ".as no .lccommod.ation 
lunniiiK .it, out ,'iw "‘onsaiids iimie wero 
no schools thomdiZm '"’''■'''"io "'fro iicio 
anxiou-, tliat tJioir^ot.ii i ^ iwronts ucre most 
uiiir cliihlren should bo educated. 


pie eagerness on tJie p.art of the Indians 
for education .and the amount of selMicIp 
ueio fully demonstrated by facts and figures. 
Jloreovtr, tho fact that some eight to nine 
thouMud pounds of tho Union Gox'eiiiraent’s 
subsidy on Indian Education were being 
misapplied annually by the Provincial 
authonti^ was brouglit home to the 
Lonimissionei*s, 

-Mr. Kichiu nith ifiss Gordon, tlie 
educational expert sent out )>y the Government 

/.“d*a, worked day and night in compiling 
statistics and rendering valuable information 
on the subject, and their help and assistance 
in tins connection wero immensely appieciateci 
by the Commission and thcliulian community. 

Iho favomable rcpoit of the Commission 
lesulted in tlie Provinci.al Government 
spending tho whole amount of the subsidy 
and thereby improving the existing conditions 
to ail apjircciablo extent 
xr. c . ^ Pni't of the work, 

nf ‘■’PPoaled to tho Indian community 

r * .atal for funds for the estnblisliment 
?i facilities could be alforded 

mliiAf of teacliers and piovisions 

wfii >.5*^ big her education. Tho appeal was 
^ munificent .sum of 
si.xwon thousand jiounds was subscribed 
witiim a period of tw’o montiis. A sito of 
some six aeies in the Rorougli of Diuban 
for the building of tho Training College 
and High Scliool was applied for, .aud after 
a strenuous fight put up by both .^Ir. Sastri 

nitottej by the Diiibim Town Council on 
Msehold tenure. The found.itioii-stoiirte 
Hio col ego-approprmtely n.imed the "SasW 
College" was laid on Uio 'Mtli A, inoa 
by Uio Administrator of KiM ^ u 
building operations haJe IwZZie^iced 

went itoreoJ^or^ it^Js ^ Depart- 

course of time the ^ stiff that m 

by South-Alr£au indAns 
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Liquor trade, of their honest livclHiooil. Not 
only did Mr Sustii mako tlio llo^ition clear 
to (ieni-rul llertzo^:, tiie Prime .Minister, tJwt 
it ^v.t^ n breach of the 5«i)int and letter o£ 
the CapotoNMi Attreomont, hut stood firm with 
th-‘ Coniumnity in its protest ag.iinst tlio 
.dinoMOUs section. Tho (iO\ornment fortunate- 
ly ^\l 1 hdre^^ the section and thereby avcited 
a disa‘=:tcr to the settlement of tho Indian 
question. Unfortun.'itcly for ua there arc 
still certain sections in tlie Act, which may 
advorscly affect tho Indian employees, but 
]!ili-. Sastn has made representations to tho 
OoM'rnmout that it should seriously consider 
amending the sections so aa not to create 
any hardsliip to those at present employed. 

Housiso Anu S\nitvtio.v 
The Capetown Agieemcnt furtlvcr pi-ovidcd 
that “the Union Go\ornmcnt aro willing to 
take steps undex’ the Public Health Act for 
an uivcstigntion into sanjtary and housing 
conditions in and around Durban, which 
will include tho question of (1) Uio appoint- 
ment of an advisory comimttcc of represent- 
ative Indians and (2) the limitation of tho 
sale of mnnicipal land to restiictivo condi- 
tions”. 

In this regard Mr. Sastri’s endeavours 
to have an elaborate investigation iu which 
the Union Government, tlio Provincial and 
tho local authority with tuo Indian assessors 
would take part, were in v.un, owing to tho 
provincial and local authorities being uii- 
wilUng to adopt the suggestion from afoar that 
it might lead to responsibilities which they 
were not prep.arGd to accept at the present 
moment Ho^Ye^c^, the Central Housing 
Board, which was equally competent to do 
the work, made tho necessary enquiiics and 
its report winch was published a few days 
ago was most favourable to tlie Indian 
community, and in most appropriate terms 
commented upon tlie utter disregai’d of tlie 
Buibau Corpoiation to the housing of Indians 
resident in Durban. 

Social, UimUTUUNT 

Having been a worker nearly all Ins 


life in tho c.iuso of hiunanity in India, Mr. 
Sasti’i felt soon after his arrival, tliut the 
.social needs of the comnninity weie sadly 
neglected and tliose who were at the Iicad 
of allaii's from time to time were simply 
engrossed in the political life of the 
community only. 

His lii-st lecture iu Durban on “Social 
Scn'ico” was not only an intellcctiial treat 
but was full of inspiration to tlio young 
men and women in tho community. Picvious 
to this ho addres.sed the women of Dmbaii 
on “Child Welfare”. Both these lectures 
resulted in the formation of an Indian Child 
Welfare Society and a Social Service League, 
both of wliicli aro doing c.vcollent work. 
Jlr. Sa-stri himself contributed a sum of 
ton pounds per month to tlio foniior Society. 
In all his jiiivato convei-sations with prominent 
Indians, he has imprc.s.sed upon tliom tlio 
urgent necessity of social woik among the 
community so tliat it may bo ablo to uplift 
itself and Urns become an invaluable ns>ot 
to South Africa. 

3fr. Sastri lias not been unmindful of tho 
necessity of creating a friendly feeling 
between the European mid Indian communities 
in order that the long-rootcd proiudice may 
gradually dio out Witli a view to bringing 
about this happy state of afi’airs ho 
delivered a series of lectures in the important 
centres of tlio Union on Cultur.al India, 
Indian Philosophy, Indi.an Drama and other 
interesting subjects. A remark.ible feature 
of Ills lectures was that tho lialls were filled 
to ovcrllowing. His masterly e.\i) 0 Mtion of 
tho various subjects always held his 
mtdienco spell-bouud. He was liailecl as au 
intellectual genius and the pliilosoplier- 
stitesman of India. 

IHs oivations were the means of 
creatmg a very friendly feeling between 
the two groat races. His magnetic personality 
ana genial disposition won for iiini 
many true and loving friends from both tho 
communities, wlio felt exceedingly soiiy to 
miss him when tho time camo for lum to 
depart from tho shores of South Africa. 
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Strange Faces to be found only !n Deep Seas 



Kl Giiaruny Doinon'stmto? Hypnotic Power over AlHsators by Inscrtiiis His 
IIcvul In the Monster’^ Jaw:*. 



of Decp-bo.\ A!ati-Rilpi«< -wh 
^iiiohtiies Attains a Lcnctli of I’wcn 



Guestwitka Siiotted Riglo, a Grotc&«iuo Aqiiilino Fisk 
wilii a Long WhipUXe Tail and a Fivo-Foot “Wing” Spread 
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(nin While Colle<tinkt Deep-Sei Siiociiuciis in 
th« TcciniD? Wafers oif too '^c.ulh Spa Island 

(.QoUaeat 




The Bauls and their Cult 


llio B.rals of Bengal and tlieil- Cult of 
Jl.iii lorma the subject matter of an illuminat- 
ma studv in rtc Vist a-BImmli Qmiicihj by 
Ivsliih Mohan Sen, than ivhoin no one 
i-. more eomiictent to speak of these retiring 

Prneee H'Cir fascnwting tonots. 

Piocceds the wnler after denying tlio word 
Bmil fiom T mjii m its sense of nerve- 
cuirent and of regulated breatinng exercise' 

iiSiH 

ul"^hS^Shann ' 

nt'tPil tliat Kniiir *k ^ 

^l<•^otcos ii«ptliD u nS? ? upper Indian 

of inaclcap and in thoii^\i‘rLrto JP same sense 


nelco mod hi ’n ™"’"ra"i‘ics are frccly 

Shlhl^S!’'^ olO„d,,ho”!Mr'rS'^ 


the divine and Its manifestations, as tlio means 
of i«vli/anon. no fad to lecognize the temple 
of (jod m the bodily life of man. they explain, 
bccau^ Its lamn_ is not alidit. The tme vision 
must 1)0 attained in wliich this teinj)le will become 
manifest in each and every liuinan body, whcie- 
iipon mutual communion and \\oiship will sponta- 
neously aiisc. 

Many such similarities aie to be obser\'ed 
tetttcon the sayings of the Hauls and those of. the 
Upiwr Indian devotees of the iUddlo Ages, but 
unlike the case of the followcis of the latter, the 
pauls did not become crystallued into any ]>aiticit- 
lar order or leligious oiganizafion, So, in the 
Jxmls of Bengal, thoio is to bo found a fjcedom 
tma independence of, mind and spirit tiuit resists 
all attempt at dpnnition, Their songs liavo given 
expression to tlio very lieart of rural Bengal. 
'Viln no claims to erudition or picstige of tiudition 
the spintual heights attained by these social 
oulcJisfcs aio yet rare oven in the liighost of 
religious orders. , Their songs nio unique m 
coulee and felicity of cxpi’ossion. But under 
modem conditions, they aie becoming oxfmet or 
at i)ost , holding on to external features beioft of 
(hem original speciality. 

. They acknowledge none of the social or loli- 
gious formalities, but delight in tlio overoliangiiig 
play of life, which cannot be expiosscd in more 
words, but of whicli something may bo captmed 
m song, through flic incff.vblo medium of ijiytlim 
and tune. 

Tlicir songs aio, ixisscil on from ilastcr to 
disciple. Iho latter when competent adding otlieis 
of lusown but, as alicady mentioned, thcj' are 
never rocordod in book form. Their ronlios to 

nilfKifinnq nro jicnnll,. 1 ,.. • . u 


..v-.vt luiAjiuvu ui uouiv lorm. riioir rcnlies to 
qnctipiw are usimUy Eivce hy smKing .'injironiiolo 

selcctioij, troie thrsosonss. It e.lej llio reisoii 


«l,y. Ihey S': •;\yo“‘ir?Iil e 

- "■■■>11- on oi'v Ices, hut fly nit], o,,,. 

kcipSS 'rh™nMj‘-V?‘p,;’', yas- of , 0"r. l? So/ra/a (.i.Etaral, simple), 

th.-,r licnco timeless, cleims the Beul. 

'Hi'?™ ,',“s t 'is 

tiul tho fnU?- clnnu f'nthor. 

>• *o.m the Vedas under the 

thwo ••<?''>« described as 

ilioso \\lio roiifoim to no accepted duclrinc« but 
lo 'ttliom haMiur knoxNu tho tiull. i ,(s 
all ilinxtiuiiH (u-n fi-cv. Xot Inmul i 
ntcH or rciT'nioiiMls. b,a n aci.v ? 
with .all by \mu- of tiu'ir \\r ,1H, .,<^‘”""”'''1®" 

Ihcj' .aro r\or mobilo. lllno:!.. !*‘® natiir.d. 

rojmil in llm V«ii n,nnv‘, of 

fwbnh umj- |^ ./ to tliO 

|l ijJnthS toZ. 

''' "‘O l«hy' i- Iho r-,omc of 


IkauU disthuHons. Iho 

frcxlv. TiuwdoC%o,-om inou'l.athc to gmw 

M<ml..r i.ractiA"' of (W) s^Utr”'"*- ».’>«'«»'- TJ.O 
I"; noi-Ml. Xciihcr ,lo ii,n »»•*“" »«> 

of ilolhinL' or Unrctioss of ui? I '* I»cfc 

ous mont. AtcoMlir... . ®®®'bice to rolim- 

sho.iM llo ko, t "Jiololixlv 

long n,l.o, for Hence iheir 

pirt-c of . lolli. i|„!y L/i {‘bowl a Iiew 

,ubhe<, In iluH they tn-o ’*t of 

monk^ w^unblo nuber the Jh,ddlii‘t 

rcnunci.ib“n^dl",nf t&-‘oV 

iJc. H yey.., ...Uh, 



A' woAior raises liU hands at Handtt’s order. 
stitflm of huUets i6«!uos fioin tho gim m Oio centro 
ollorisue and defensive J^cnicc. and JS intended 
to tie esDtxully ciloctive .UMUist hold-iip men. 

i’ojmfnr Jfcc/irt«K« 


Toothed Net tor Air-Maii Delivery 

Su^csstui tests -ftitli a Miccial Undinp net lor 
tlio doliveiT of niail-lxigs and oilier I'.trcel'* from 
mp\nTig_ a\s planes aio leportiA in Popuiar 
Mcdin}Uf< (Cluoago, lelniiaiy). 

luQ hair, attactved to a rope, is lovicred fioin 
the Plane, and as the ship moves over tlie net. 
p lucii is sti etched on \ipr\glvts, the rope is sever^ 
In sli.iii) teeth on one ol the erosslai-s of llie case. 
Iho liag IS let do'j.n fi-om a reel conttoUedby 
rr^, ?i Ivopt from falhns foicibly to tho 

i-ronud by tho net Tins is ooiisidcicd an advan- 
methods proposcil fordelnoiy 
nn plmie> while m motioo, and « 

’.“'P^Vaent o\er the narailmte ide.v as no timO 
tho bundlo Tlierc la an 
doel* nnt •'« die pilot 

. dc'-cend to a iicrilously low alti- 

Sccd° an?°cn^Vr^\ cage " J ?UoSV 

t«w moments.’'' ' ^ 


W'c Icaui from It S. Fcndrtek. wlin M-ritos. lu 
n conyrishfcii I’.ans dispatch to tlio Pliiladclphi.i- 
PubUc Lcdact\ tlwt a honicta’ nest lux? boon 
slin-cd up by a movement at tho r&.il DWif.-urnaii’s 
birthplaco to give lain a monument ami credit 
Dumas, in tho inscription, ^^lth haiing innnoi-ta- 
liToil him, Idtcmry cntie.s aro iwinting to lustoiic 
c\idonco that Dumas did not citsato D’Art.agnan,- 
Viwt ‘■lifted’’ him from a chmuiclc wiittcu in the 
Itastillo a cciitmy and a Imlf eailicr by G.nticn 
do Courtilz do Sandi-as, tho “scribbler” who had. 
oirendcil Ixmis XJJI. 

Mr. I'endnck tolls \i3 that Dumas simpb’ rowTotc- 
and ja/zod up, in about l&lo, a Ixiok (hat Coiutilz 
deSaiwlias Iwwl pubUshetl m 1700. Tho pixiot of 
this is said to bo o\cr\\ helming. 

ThoRra%e. clover amf swashbuehling D’ Avt.v- 
gnan acUwlly lived in flesh .md blcod, altlio the- 
mom'ijurfnue was not iicaily so dashing as ho 
lias been painted. Ills light u.ime vv.is Charles 
do Kati'.C.istchnoro. but ho took his mother’s n.uno 
of D’Aitagnan. Ilis f.imily, belonging to tho- 
lessor 0.\scon nobility, lived in tho region I'Ctvvccu 
Pan and Toulouse, in tho exticmo soutli 
of France. 

It has often been alleged that Dumas and thu 
doreu-odd “ghosts” who worked m lus romance- 
factory -uero notorious nlasiansts, but tho extent 
of this plagiarism is still unknovvn tcwlav. They 
stolo niuai of the stuff from boolvS piintctl -scveiaf 
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MEMOIRES 

{ D e 

M* DARTAGNAN. 

CAPITAINE LIEUTENANT 

. * lj Compijinit Oti 

Moa ^UOJIKS Uu Koi, 


Q<' k fgi« (iITmi (mIc R<|«ic 

LQUrS LE GRAND. 



h«u.li -Miv » wmk’ who ooiiUl dlvM\^ 

rIi*uI??^ tS"uXn" I"’ no>el 

.j.'' o« DaiiwtoB 

L'lL'ri'?'^'* "i can not 

affi>5C t<i 'lUom inoy hliould tfive noclit on t}ieir< 
uioimnu'tK toi iniinorlali/inj tftoii hoio Couitil** 
".'m .""'^“'''’’,='*15 Ills orimnal luograpli^ 

T/ic / itfinru InqrH 






The Bauls and their Cult 

llii? Banls of Bengal and their Cult of 
.'tail foiraa tlie subiect matter of an jlluminat- 
11’" ,3’rl IJif Visin-BImiali Qlimtcrly by 
' 1 bainti Jlolian Sen, than whom no one 
I-J inoie coniiieteiit to speak of tliose retiring 
elass of dcrotcesaml of tl]eir fascinating tenets. 
Proreeds tlie writer after deriving the word 
haul flora Imji, m its soiiso of noivo- 
curient and of regulated breathing exercise : 

1“ ‘'"i cnlt. in Older to gain ical 

JWtod tliat Kihir bo 

d.-Noteo" n>o lio Lidian 

of inmkaii) nml jn in the same sense 

nnmei-oas leferoncos to'dns ‘I'S or-feK 

wclromed hi ’*?'’ «' “"’""niitios arc freely 
howcicr no I ^'‘0 Pauls who would cuter, 
“ K ,s I ? . ° ; lor the luiiuan 

Hoak U^S’*^ of God, the .Man of tl.o 

Ivooiiiiiil bOniG di'.tinct way of 

thi ir s-vt or G ' Jfod and face as a ^trn of 
'■•■inir Ihciefoio. so as to a^oul 

.ilInw^Liir m?i djstiniHons Hio 

fiwlv. Tliim ilo w*n>l and inoii'taciic to jimw 

t"' nolt^ti. Xcitlipr ^'Kh®.'” Jl"’’ >na}t®r J** 

«f UoDiint: or ki?Pnn •*' 1 ' .^^nnls liolio\o iJjat Litk 
oils I„,sp,t " Virrmiin"' conduce to irli:n- 

;-hoiild ?„V k;!,u "te ,V’ wbolo Iiody 

Ion,; n.U., f„r I ,,r,' ®V,nlly co^orotl. Horro their 
of t ki V , alionla new 

In th\s tiiov “'.m' n, '"'=■1 0"^ it®* 

inSr"' '~a.l,?,.''','-:nlS' "Tie"'ji,Sdi:S 

n aim i" or 

'o «"'SI 


tho (liyiiie aiMl its inanifc&lafions. as tlio means 
of realization. }Vc fail _ to lecognizo the teniplo 
of bod. in tho bodily Hfo of man, tliey explain, 
becauM its lamp, is not alight. TJie true vision 
mu«!t l)c attaineii in whicli fins tcinplo will become 
inaoifest m eacli and cvciy hiiinan body. whei'C- 
upon mutual communion and worship will sponta- 
neously aiisc. 

Many such similanties arc to bo obsor\’ed 
between the sayings of tho Baiils and those of.tlio 
Upper Indian devotees of tho Middle Ages, but 
utUike the case of tho follow'cis of tho latter, the 
muls (lid not become crystalh/cd into any paiticii- 
lar order or religions .organi/ation, uSo, in tho 
Bauls of Bengal, Ihoieis to be found a fiecdoin 
and independence of. mind and spirit that resists 
all attempt at definition. Their songs Jiavo given 
exm-cssion to tlie very Jieait of rural Bengal. 
'MiJi no claims to erudition or prestige of tradition 
the spiritual heights attained by these social 
outeastes me yet rare even in tJio highest of 
religious ordcis. . .rJicir songs oio uniciuo in 
couiago and felicity of oxjiicssion Iliit under 
mwem conditions, they me tiocoining extinct or 
at best holding on to cxteinal fcatuies boieft of 
their original speciality. 

They acknowledge none of flio social or leli- 
gious formalities, but delight m flio ovcrclianging 
play of life, whicli cannot bo expressed in incra 
woids. but of which something may be ckiptiii-^ 
in soug. thiough tho moffable medium of rhythm 
and tuno. 

'?kfir„sonsj nro imsccl on from JIastcr to 
d.^ei,>lc, Iho Ijttcr when eonipctcnt ntld.rar otl.ots 
o( Iu3 own Init, ,15 .nhe,vly nienlioncd, tlioy .no 
never recorded in l»pk form. Tlie.r replies to 
questions .ire usually eivcn by smams ,ip.,roi.ri.i e 
' ’5"'’"^ lira Reason 
wav, fuej s.aj . We aro like biixk Wp do not 
walk on our legs, but fly with our \viiigsl° ^ 

Our religi.m is Sahaja (uaturar simnlo), 
hence timeless, claims tho Baul. 

'jho luiNc a smatfciing of tho scrinluics 
W'^cli^ip^o' fk the 

all dimliuns.aic fire in.m i 

"S .iM l,v™ri™'ra- tl'“'' rr'"" “ulinuhS. 

'■“’'S;'*’,;" ,“'‘■'1 iJ'i'i i'wi icreii 

The lUuU say : tho lK;dy is the r.<..H'nce of 
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fecttled. to-day, m tho light of its lio.mng mron the 
piivate homo. 

This intelleetnal tuiining is wluit wo \isually call 
education. But it is evident that tho name is a 
mistake, ft is her awakened sense of lesponsihUitj' 
that constitutes the truly educated svoman. Jt is 
lier love and pity for her own people,, and the 
wisdom which sho considers their intwesN, 
that iiuiks her out as modem and cultivated and 
great. The gcogiaphv and liistory that she has 
learnt, or the Enghsli books slic has ravd, are 
riothmg 111 themselves, unless they help her to 
this love and wisdom. Semps 'of cloth will not 
■clothe us. however great their quantity ! There 
must be a unity and a fitneas, in the gaiment that 
IS worn This new knowledge, liow’ever, m a truly 
grc.at woman, will modify every . action. Bcfoie 
'ielding blindly to prejudice, she will now consider 
the direction in which that prejudice is .woihing. 
It slie indulges iicr natural feeling, will it tend to 
the establishment in India of nobler ideals, or wnll 
It merely make foi social vanity, and me.imngl(^ 
restrictions ? Even tho finest of women may niaKC 
imstakes m the application of these new’ pnociples. 
But lioncst misUkea lead to knowledge and 
correct themselves. Tlio education of woman, then 
is still, as it always was, a matter of developing 
the heart, and making tlie intoUoct emcicnt as 
serv.ant, not as loid. Tho nobility of the wiU is 
the final test of culture, and tlie wateli*tow'ers of 
tho will are in the atrections. 

Reminds us the Sister . 

Lot us suppose that a giil leains to lead and 
write and spends her whole time aftcrwaiils over 
sensational novels The fact is, that giii. iu spite 
of licr reading and wilting, remains uneducated, 
lloading and writing are nothing ui thoiuscjvcs. 
She has not Icomt itoio to choose her teaibng 
Siio 18 imcducatcd. whatever ha her nationality, 
iiiat many Wostem people both men .md women 
(Iff uneducated in this dcopot and best sense, is 
Pfoiod by tl(o chaniofer of coituiion r.iihvay-book* 
stall ponodu-als Education in icality means 
IrauiiiKi of the in// 

It 19 not ciumgh to render tho will noble • it 
ouglit aho to Ik' made ctflcicnt if the tnie cduta- 
tionai idoai is to bo ,attametl i and it is this lattei 
il.iu9o whuh ni-co^sitatos our schooling in many 
Iwaiuhi's of know ledge .and .activity. But cJIicicncy 
without noliilitv IS worse tlian useless; it is 
POMtiM’ly doMiiutivc. Inliuitely lietter. nobility 
wilhuut cilu loni y . tho moral .and idc.al preiuration 
for iifo. without any acuu.iint.anco avilli f-ped.il 
lirotc-sscs. 


The Right Way to Educate a Girl 

In course of liev picsidential address .at 
the Patna Session of the Women's Conference 
published in the Educational Renew 
Ram Lalitkumavi Sahebu of Mandi pointb to 
tlio right way of educating gills by presenting 
ill the Hug nuiiked out by Aiiatolo France : 

These piinciples are beautifully siimiuMl up hi 
a passage lu the Ciiinc of Sjjli-e-^he Bonun/d by 
the fcviiious Euiojicsan novelist. Anatolo liaiicc. 
Tt is only by amusing oneself tiiat one can learn, 
he av'ntes. ‘Tlie whole art ot leaching is only tho 
art ot aw’akctung the natural curiosity of young 
minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwaids; 
and cuiiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome 
only in piopoitJon as tho mind is contented and 
Jiappy. Those a&iuireincats ciaiiimctl by 
into tlie minds of children simply clog and stifle 
intelligence. In order tliat knowTcdgo be properly 
digested, it must have been swallowed wdh a 
good appctita I know Jeanne ! If that child 
were cntiusted to my care, I should make of hei— ■ 
not .V learned woman, for I would look to .her 
future Iwppmess only— but a child full of buglit 
intcUigoneo and full of life, m whom cverytmng 
beautiful in ait or nature would awaken some 
centlo responsive tlinll. I would teach her to 
hvo in syiniuthv with all that is beautiful -comely 
landsc.i|ios, the ideal scenes of pooti y and history, 
the emotional chaim of noblo music. I would 
make lovable to her ovcrvtliing I would wisli her 
to love. Even her needlowoilc I would mako 
nlcasui cable to her. by a prepor choice of tho 
labncs. tho stylo of embreiaenos. tlio designs of 
laco I would give her a beautiful dog. and a 
pony to tc.ach her liow’ to manage animals ; I 
would give her biids to tako cxvio of, so that slio 
could learn tlio value of even a dreii of water and 
a oiumb of bread, drill in older that sho should 
lia\ca still higher plc.osurc, 1 would train her lo 
find delight iu exoreising cliaiity. And inasiiuicli 
as none of us may escape min, I sltould teach 
her tiiat Chiistian wisdom which clov.atcs iis above 
all sutromig, and gives a beautv even to grief 
itrelf That is mv idea of tlio light w.iy to 
educate a young giil.’ 


German Scientists’ Use of War Prisoners 

Conrad Hoflinaii, an Amciican who was in 
Germany m August 1914 to .luiio 1919 as a 
Y. jr C. A. .Secict.iry serving (lie Allit-tl 
pn>,oneis of war, furnishes m the Yoitinj 
J/tm of India an intcroatiiig account of tiio 
senico of Ids Association and of tla> 
propaganda woik liy tho Germans among the 
Indian prKoners in Oeinuiny. Incidontilly 
tlui writer hpe.iks of the r.-duablo use that 
Ooiman scionti.sts made of these prisoners 
in their study and research. 

The Geini.m .■.tiontillc goniii< cier .licit and 
aetivo..Paino into nl.iv here in sjnfc of piu-occuivi- 
tion with war tcAinniue. Jio iiwny reinc.-'ontalires 
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chock io the flow of rc^ility intrcduco a dualistic 
coueeption, just as the reco{?nUion of tho two 
faculties, intuition and intellect, docs ? 

Tho ] cal value of Berpson’s ithilosophy lies m 
its avsertion ol the alogical, rather than in any 
positive construction of its own. Bei'gson has 
shown the hopelessness of lationalisin as wo find 
it to-day. As I liavc pointed out elsewhere, unless 
lationalisin thoroughly recasts its logic, thero 
is no possibility of meeting Bergson’s diarpc^ 
Happily, rationalism seems to bo aware of this 
.ana already done a good deal to remove its 

original rigidity. But a good deal of up-hill 
woik still remains ahead. 

^Vllilst Beigson attacks tho citadel of rationalism 
with now M capons, the schools of neo-realism of 
tlie present day assail it with tlie old rusty weapons. 
But rationalism is more Uian able to hold its own 
.ngainst Uiis new attack. There may bo valiant 
fighters in the I'oalistic army, like Bertrand Russell 
and Moore in England and Perrj' in America, but 
unless tho neo-realists change their methods of 
attack, they do not seem to have much chance 
of success. 
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Education in English Villages 

Sir Jlichael Sadler’s paper on “Tho Edu- 
cational Needs of England’ published iu The 
TJtKjlish J?ct ieu\ (reproduced in The 
Educaiioml I?cvicw for Sfnrcii) is full of 
useful suggestions and observations. Remarks 
tlm distiuguisiied educationist ou tho question 
of education iu English villages ; 

. In somn villages the time is ripe for a small 
inMituto like tho Village Collcgo at Sawston,— 
wliich tho Secretary of tho Catnbridgeshiro 
rklucation Comnuttee, ilr. llcnty Mortis. Ivaa found 
pencroua suiiportera to build. There are many 
signs of a g^o^^ th in England of communal 
onjoyiuent of good music and of art For lioppmcss 
in s.ocia\ relationships, for tho fostering of intelligent 
inlcre>-t in Uio beauties of tho countryside and 
inuiUiQ architocturo. and for tho creation of a 
culture more idcly slmrcd Oum lias been possible 
m Enal.and for iiuaiiy gonerations, it seems desirable 
lh.at slops should ijmckly bo taken well-coii«idcrcd 
but exciting steps— to prorido the buildings in 
'vliicli tho now conimmi.al ciilturo may find a 
oentro and a home, ^Iiisic. both vocal and inslru- 
incntal ; pictures, \vall-p.iiutings, dr.iwiogs. and 
sciilptiiii'. iKith in tho form of original works and 
m lypiTkluction : textiles, pottery, and furniture 
uf fim"' but pkam design; drama; txioks (including 
fiction), .and .adaico as to choice of iKxiks: cl.»ssca 
an<l K'ctun's. IkiUi for systematic study anil for 
sliniuhi3''\Vo are .all anprecialing these things 
tnoro, Imding greater pleasure in thorn, realizing 
tticir pi.aj-o in tlio uiavuc of life, thinking of them 
at roi.itol to ono another, as sigmficant of some 
new iinpuLM} lo'A.irds cxunmimal unity and not 
iiKniy .w wiamto fniginents in tho decorative 
jVKground <.f iini.ato hfo. Hnxidi.aoUng. with 
tw Uiouglitfal regard for adult c^uuntioQ : the 
unimophono; thcaji repnnU of goo.1 looks : the 
>? tho pul.hc library 
i •u.oi . Uwi Carncgio Trust benefactions lor 


country libraries serving niml distnets ; 
musical festivals in various paits of England ; tno 
Eist^dfods in AVales : Sir Josepli Daveeu s 
encouragement to extiibitions of tho • work oi 
young lUitish iiaiuters ; tho untiring elTorts ot 
tho Alta League of Service: the lectures 
in. the National Gallery, Biitish Museum, 
and Albert Museiitn. and in the public galleries 
in miiny of tho larger pi-ovincial towns ; pw 
activities of tho tutorial classes under the ■iO'p 
Committees lepresenting (ho Universities aud the 
Workers’ Educational Association ; tho work oi 
tho Rural Community Councils ; tlie soriM oi 
important .addresses given to tho Luncheon CUms 
at Leeds, Manchester, and Oxfoixl and tlic piibh'- 
spint of lotary clubs and oUier societies.; not 
least, tlie increasing attention given to music aun 
the graphic arts • m tho Press and tho growing 
intei'OSt in arcliitccturc, sculpture, town-plannmg, 
and the preservation of tho beauty of tho country- 
side : these aio all signs of a streng moj'emcnt 
io public opinion. Education, as wc in Englana 
conceive it. Ls sometliing wider and more atmos- 
pheric than organized teaching in scliool or 
college. Tho latter is. indeed, an essential paij, 
but only a part of ci laigo wholo wiuoJi 
envelops us os childcen and as adults, colours 
our thoughts by its suggestions aud lU’C- 
supi>osi(ioQS. and penetrates our lifo. 

England lags far behind England ; 
eleniontary education of tho conventional 
type is not provided for hero. None tho loss 
it is useful to know what villngo pcoplo 
should know. 


The Salt Revenue and the Indian States 

Col. Haksar, Political llcmbor, Gwalior 
State, traces in cour>o of an article in The 
^Isialic Jteiicit' (reproduced in The FemMonj 
and Zemindari India for February) tho 
history of tho control exercised by (3ovevn* 
meiit of India on tiio salt production of the 
St,itc.s, and relates how tho policy injures 
tho States politically and economically : 

Treaties and agreements woro negotiated, with 
all States in wlioaO territories salt w.is ju-odiiceu. 
In Rajaiiutaiia the Saiublmr Lake, and later other 
s.-Ut-nroducmg districts, were leased by Govornmeut 
.md Iwcamo part of tho Government monopoly- 
In other Statc.s tho prodiiotion of s.aU was entirely 
prohibtlod, and tlio Darbars wore requireil ^ 
destroy .salt-iwas and to prevent their subjects 
from colloi-tiiig tho natural salt which in so'*"^ 
dUncts occum witliout the ncrossily for any 
prooC'S of iuaimf.ictiuv. Other St.ito<. again were 
l>ermitted to pi-oduco salt but forbidden to cxcoit 
it cither abraid or into Brilisli Indua. Two 
were iKirmitted to cxnoit mU to foreign iiatiom*. 
but not to any jxirt of IndLa, Tims control. 
soemred to Uio Government of liidi-i. and a uiumrm 
system of taxation imios(^ mwn Uio whole 
a>untrj*.. 

Certain Suites lu-o allowed to produco salt .for 
thar own coaiumption, and certain others receive 




Evolution and Man 

o£ reseaicli, Hie 
O tS f -IS applied to Hie origin 

of the hum,™ species bas not yet met ivHb 
mi.il acceptance at the liands of tlie seientisb. 
rcnnescc niiglit become the butt S 

oinnkin °of“ a ''“--lii. l»i‘ «ie 

I^te a.." oompeteiit scientist, ,at any 
cousidenatiou. T/u! 

Austin f^rrf “P-'W’' of Dr 

AUbtin H. Clark, the noted Biolozist of thr. 
hmithsonmn Institution, ivliid, ifaf creaM 
some sensation in scientific oiioies- 
■1.1 ia an “accident” 

scicnti^ta symng^^to tfuT firtLn brother 

tlieorv of cNoliitmn wUN i accepted 

and ••dis.rcsamjlf la^uea^'liu?* n?' l i 

V'C tiino for It M believes 

pr. Clark does not However, 

ho moditios it tliepiy of evolution: 

of gradual devolonmrni’ “r°‘* by a process 
aUiiit by .-1 if"';”*’''’ bclieve.s it h.is coino 

of life to atiofhrr one major form 

» /v; I»s 'lew-s in 

"liiclt has 1 iinniia**'''’ publication 
■ ^0 far t <•«; .il„ .circulation m scientific circles, 
lie .saj s groups of animals.’’ 

of tlie aiLraiii^n^ * *bo l«?ttcr 

oviclciico tlS ‘ "v n Pliehtcst 

from .my olhcr^’i'. iii?Jor_Kro«p 3 arose 

roLited m.jTO .,^P<^i*'d •'inimal-iromplcx 

thcitfoM' ^ ’? nnd appearing, 

Aooonliiig to Dr creation”, 

'otbo 1‘lioooim vJr. bo^f. ,;’nian api^sarod 

•iro iiaMiittriiixL-itjouv.’' bilks he sij's. 

'l«-‘’lU.I.'!mi,’r' lEv'®';!" f,"®’ "®‘ scrap 


in the creation of vnricUes and breeds within 
a particular species, lio does not allow that 
these vanatioiis, oven at tlieir widest, can 
create now species. Dr. Clark’s opinion has 
uy no means been received with approval by 
other compelent scientists. 

...n'lH ■njrc'liWo Hint be should havo made 
w'hn j Ibjy Chapiiun Andrews, 

fioht years, to exploration in the 

pS?o .teL ^ United 

1 ress uisjutch. Dr. AVilliain Iv- Giegoi'y, professor 
University, finds 
“distressingly vague" 
“"ij® source, .and Dn Arthur H. 

Boston University Graduata 
oiM ’!i It is "ahsuid.” “J)r. 

•'^ iipplc” says Dr, 
liltibury. curator of tho dcpaitmcnt of 
mvertebrates at tho ihiiladoJphia 
Acadenn of ^afui.al Sciences, as ho is quoted in 
lu .VidiwlelpliiA Ticcoid. "It conforms neither to 
me tiioorj' of evolution nor to tho l^mdaiucnUlist 
ctoctniics. as I understand them. It is meoucoivablo 
to helicvc that two froaks so completely altorod 
and modified a.s Dr. Clark suggests could propagate 
species.’’ Tho same mner 
quotes pr. Dciiry Loirnum. professor of chcimstA' 
in IranKlin Institute, as saying that “di(‘iDnn7ri-««,,s 
no a(;iid 0 Q(s. Kverything^ tU ImppSS? 


Einstein and America 

Two months ago, Hcfiter cabled the news 

MunU-v'° """“‘Ksil ill this 

c^ntrj, that tho new- work on which 

ttaTTcc'i'r'^*®”' ''®®'' ®"Eagcd for more 
l)ristlin«» \vifl> r 1 Hiis pamphlet, 

wJ.m'io'* 'nl,'ir^°'‘l’’ " ""'i uoinprchciniic 

Simated tl .t n f'-"'«'ci'‘ liiiiiicif lias 

£ tho n„rl' T‘® ■''™ i''®''®!'" ‘"-fl'i; men 
Ihcon- Zl II, n ®'‘'‘ “"‘i'-'^tand ins non- 
in Si l™'fHobo noobdacic 

m Uio „„y of ,us blooming into a 



jouniali'tic '•taiil ol tlio first 
theory, says The Xew Rrpuhhc 


FOIlEIOK VBRIODICALS 
rank Hie 


A Chinese Statesman 


In one of tbo latest nuinbers of The tiling 
^ \ 4 Aae Me wad tile following skekcb.of the 

Ife recoiled m an cxti^rdmrs pe^nal.ty of U Cheng-Hsianj, a great 

fwiu the moment Chinese statesman and tmee prime minister 
tlit his neM pullicatum was annonni^ ha\o of the Republic 
Bou.'inderi'd columns of spico upon it in an 

amiJins fi'hion Dozens of niathciintKian-’ anu WTnie ^ancd fortunes liavo overtaken the states- 
iKv'-ieisl'i have ''im innnccd lo MTite wcncu P3„, Peace Conference, none can 

nrtules atjout its siKnificaiioo each article moijn lonuneo the fate of China's offici.al 

1.-4 wi.^. .i.s iiwit ,i,„„pion j,a Cheng-hsiaiiff, scholar diplomat 

and ecntteoiaii has turned hjs back upon eartliJy 
- - — ' become a Beacuictme.monk 


Xciiro tinn the last When the docummt itself 
yas tmalll mndo publu the .ie» ,•["* 4, ?“ 
7i-il.uji« had the whole thins cahlod from DoOin 


iiihujiz .. 

a feat which involved etc-' 
li'ioiirby loogo'iipaol nu 
cd tho faVlc The 4Nfu 
atteruiitcd to troO'tnit ino 
and horo' ■ 

wsiilt evi 


0*000*^ 

1 one at ciihor end 
lorf fVitmii /J»'t 
hv tcK'photo8«jdi) 
nnlo of part of tli 




of tlie Cliiaeso of the old school 
•e of a man Vhomighly at homo it 
ization llom m , the gioat^ 

e Oru 


cith the culture o'. - . ... 

4tcstcni civilization liom m the sirut meefmff 
place of Chinese and alien civilisations LuCheng- 
Ii'iane went from the bbans-lm of the IblOs-* 


and 


I simihib when tlie lorcisoei was all powerful m the Orient— 

couil-od pernwny to Mam hu-iulod rckin.? os a servant of the last 

....i«ea by tlio irchnnn.m «pctiil 
Ircllinn 

rooplo of a Ics' energetic country might — - — .. — 

well wonder over the whv ol it all. and the L*)! 

Ikc \V» t"o ‘Jl fcjlS 

01 this iiieviplicaWP rnthUMUsm snoots a Chmis innumeniUc' politiral ciisoa Ifis final piiblio 
rc'voiliiig search-light into the p-vchology of acts at the •*««» ConfeiencQ of 101!) were those 

la part, the reporting of the Imstcin them cal kn^cdse of diplomacv to support bis coimtry 



I’yjtho leli-hcp^vn a naart hotel vt^na a ^ee«H^ of the diph 


npnoinlineai to represent Cluna at the iiftt llague 
tevir conteromv of fhS)9 He repeated this taste of the 
world vt the Second Hague Conferonoo of 1007 
' • ' the Chuieso Revolution of lOU ftiroiigh all 

'fa 


mml 




t ol the Western 


ei.’al diBeovencs 


... .. e cinjprtakc 

without gcLcrantc > ms tint 
hi re it H buch purnali 
tapicvllv Amencan ju-.l a 
nmch the most voluminou.s 
.VC c in be iLVrncl. ucuhet 
I'outinontal press lew }vud a 
Inn IS hvvi* tlio Aiiicricwn^ i 
TUo'O Lncli-h chillies wbic 

Ivis.' prvMcsl onlv sxwh .. . . 

laMUmnl person gp.k.'vv have priDtccI them 


5,r.;s sssAe'Sw. 

^ intcllicihte World Wsucnwler t 
‘the'^r®*^ KcpfiWi"of '^'iho O 


.'thing of Oncntvl 

Mility of will that lOh'- 


^Dncotal OPS looked out 
. Contcrinee table at the lofty 
1 k) liad brought China i 
the slosaa ol the vic.uij u, 
only to rob the rovolution-tora 
Ihmcsthat the once proud Middle 
... d to spmira in the gi-eat setllo- 
tcnlh ‘VV moustazhios could 

0 the ‘‘V ®e‘*“ted whiskers of a white 

h w e tave'^in^l « thew master plaided tho Chinese cxiuse 

twU » inthe iuQstl‘eiloi.1 From.h thit waa spoken tv 

“s' Sparse Idnc ntal w tuskers like straggly stubble 
“ ily Wman 't^ihpls. fhw is no douU that '“K'l kicked tee dnvnng 

the ishtoiswcro right nml lh.v» the pnMuatioa 'fii? the cnicnV moment ol 

was pvid Icisincws. Thoir readers pi^Uj <>i|. ^fMtive quahties : 

joyed the sulthv eoinjliment of the assnmptioD that VhiTh ‘?Ks diplorauhc manners 

they mmlit l>c nUe to compnliend the vj fomidic'it- JiJiw , hard facto in the way of 
I'd iinnuU..teey w-ml.i Irooi ilain^w^h Japan dropped 

to see what the stiitT loohe>l like Wlulo th« 'k® dclernunod bang of 

know very well teu ihere is an artirtoenitf^f * K, r™, .. 

latclleer, t roUibb ilwy like to ii\ira.l even wuh ia P°^f*kly brought Uonie 

- ii.autiensjilf J.ptvvarion ihalth.^ « none, ^i^ofte^^a^ol'r 

• u. KOevd a, aziolhers; The he returned 


that one iiiias brain is a.-. K*M as aziolhers. The I'hTik uo "henhe returned 

la 1924 he witedr^ ^’'public 
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ve.ir-> tlut fullowoil and tniiic'd to tlio Wc-nJ, nvIio^o 
ways had U'nd him wi luu>hly. for tlio fousoLUion 
of llio Catliolic F.uth. As a costuie of ivuum i.»tJon. 
ho 'ont I’oi'o Tms XI, in I'JJT.’ a chci-t ^ymlM>jlo 
of Ins M.i'Ud IwiiL-i. Witlim, Ihoiti wore jUI iho 
ii%il militaiy. mid diiilomalio dworationa Inat 
inal^o a C’hinc.-e diplomat of eminent an lumrcssivo 
fiirmo m any ^MlhorinK. Acconitunymir tho Uaublw 
of moil’s lionoiir, thciv m.w a letter, froin ,l.u to 
tho Holy I'aUior Mhidi set foith hid docisioiilo 
witlidraw from ollicial lifo and s»eck tlia con&olatioii 
of rloistoml n'lision. ,, . » „ 

TowaiH tho close of last yc.ir, Uio slender tiKuro 
of Ln OliouK-lisiansr. once the spokesman of 
100.000,000 men. entered tlio Hcmhiundt-hkc gato of 
tho Boncdictino monastery, near BniKcs. to bocoine 
a novice of tho monks of baint Andrew m the 
homck'uid of his HolKiau wifa fairly m 1920, this 
Chinese who knows so mncli of Urn porno and 
deceit of nations comolctwl. his novituito and took 
the sows in tho Black inars which shut him 
for ever from the ivigcant of world preloiu'.-* and 
power. 


Marshal Foch’s Story of the Armistice 

As years puss, mutorials for tho history 
of tlie "War and tho oventfal years winch 

,«.l if nr/Minniljite. 'Rv^nfc 


of tlie Avar ana mo ovenciai years wiucii 
followed it accumulate. Eveuts preceding 
tho Armistico aro not so well known from 
the AlUod sido as it was from the side of the 
Central powers. In tho recently published 
papers of Colonel House was included M. 
Clemeuceau’s report of Marslnal Foch's 
historic interviow with tho Gorman pleni- 
potentiaries who came to suo for peace. 
Now. M. Stephane Lauzaiine, editor of Lc 
Matin has obtained from 3Iarsh.il Foch an 
interview about how he met the German 
delegates and how the Armistice w.is signed 
Marshal Foch’s account given below is 
published in The Living Age : 

"When Weygand caino into my priv.ito car on 
Se that' i 8lh to teU 

auctions necessary inW 

vauoity. Whereupon ihsy showed 


mo iwi»crs signetl by I’nnco 3rav of Hnden, wlmh 
i tvii-mlcil (v< Nili'f.ictorv. Tleii I turned to 
Krabeigcr and lu^kiHl : "Wlut do yon want V 
ilc roi)lic«l, still mumljling t ,“\Vo luivo coino to 
nvx'ivo th*‘ imijiONils of tho Allic.i for an aniustios. 

1 slopiKHl him ahrujitly. It was tho only tunc 
tiuit 1 «.us ciittiny. ”1 Iiavo no propoMls to mikc.^^ 
Tho four (lerm-ins looked at cacli otlior. ‘A\cll, 
.s-iid oiio of tliom. Cmuit OhciiloilV, "Monsieur le 
Mitrtchal, tell us how you want us to put iU. Our 
delegation is re.idy to .ask you fur the ooiiditioDS 
of an armistice.” Ihit I insisted : ‘‘Am you for- 
m.illy .xsking for an .innUtico V” "Veg.” ‘‘Then 
please sit down .md I will mid you tlio condilioiLs 
of ilio Allies.” 

1 liog.Hi to road the conditions of tJie 

Ariui'.tico slowly. After each ivir.igrapli 1 
sfopihxl to allow the intcnu'Cter to trmslaie. 
Then I watchc*! Iho men to whom 1 was 

bilking and a* tho tmnslation proL-oodetl I studica 
the imiircb'.ion it w.is nuking in tlicir faces, 
fattic uy littlo I siw di>turbanco spmid over 
tlicir counteiiaiu'cs Wintcrfcldt especially was 
very palo. I bolievo ho oven wepL when tiic 
re.iding w.is finished, I .said simply : Gentle- 
mcu. 1 will Icavo you the text., ^pu liaso.soventy- 
two hours to reply. At tho end of that tuno 
may let mo luavo your ob>cry.ition.9 in detail. 
Kiv.liciger. however, becamo )*alhctic. ‘In hou’oas 
name. Monsieur U MarechaL’ho , &cm\, ‘do not 
waitscvoaty-lwo houis. Slop tho fii-’hUng to-day. Oar 
armies are a prey to anarchy, w o .aio tlireatoueti 
by Bolshevism. Bolsheaism may sweep ull Ucrmaiiy 
and mciuaco Franco itself.” T dp not know in 
wh.at condition your army may bo," I answcrcu. 
•T know only in wlut situation nw: oivn armiM 
find themselves. Not only. is it impossiblo for mo to 
slop tho oilensive. but I am eiviM .an oider for 
mloubiing tlio vigour of Uio persiut , wmtorfeldt 
intervened in his turn ; But. Monsieur le Mate- 
chat, it is necessary for our stalls to moot .and 
chscu.«s in detail tho carnung out of tho Armistica 
How can Ihcv do this if hostilities contmue r i 
bee you to halt liostilitlcs for technical reasons ” 

‘Again I replied. ‘‘Toclmical discussions can 
take placo just as well Roventy-two hours froin 
now. Until then, the oifonsivo will contmue. 
That was tlio last of it The four plenipoteutianes 
ix>se .and dcp.arted. 

A littlo after two o’clock in the morning, tlio 
German plenipotentiaries came back to my car and 
began a ftoal discussion. They demanded that, in 
view of the troubled conditions of all Genmany. 
the anuj’ should be allowed to keen a larger nuin- 
bpr of macliine guns to maintain oi-der. 1 thorefoio 
rulow'ed tliem five thousand macliino guns .and a 
hundred motor trucks. Tliat was all. At exactly 
.5 1,15 in the morning, they signed the Armistice, 
wntmg their names in big, .angry letters. At 
^en o’clock I ordered my car and started for 
laris. At nino o’clock I re.ached the war Jliaistry 
m Um rue Saint-Dominique. and was shown into 
M. Clemraceau’s office Ho did not seem in .a 
good humour and ho a.sked grumblmglv : 

\Vhat. have you yielded to tho Geniuns ?” JI? 
only reply -was to hold out tlio documenL I .added 
^t at eleven o clock ho might fire a gun and 
the end of the fighting. Ho wanted this 
° o’clock in tho afternoon at 

when ho was mounting tlie tnbuno 
in trie Chamber. But I insisted : “In two hours 
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fired aad Iho firms “That 
'So So iront »« 


That actors aod actiesses should give up golf 


i\Q stopped over "iiui'i , That actors aod actic 

Wo to Wp tho populace of lam tiom , , , 

s" home other p>^lilo "'w, “tW the ATbcrt Memorial 


eTiallj' M lUiiHou jmncil 


tho gun iit elc\on otlocW 


I my 

'So^Tirn'r ,hn-ai^ 


I iial ... 
rU 

H la^ginniU 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell s Wishes for 1929 
'‘SitiuUwu’ as an aOl*'cti\e oi “Silfttlli'n 


i aBO\in,si>stho Lilcmry flujrif. hat alnwtt 
ionic to supp'ant ' liis'librow ’ lit Fngland 


Mmsoiisl should ha complctod by a gigantic glass 

‘^'^Ih^f^tUe 'next Royal Ac^emy exbbition 
it iluiliDgton House w as dull and b-yl as the last 
oKf- ‘‘■inne "i'/w-dsnsAt sfiaiAc shoubl tell the 

truth about it at tius years atuuul baniiuct 

That t*.) pUis by Shal^cspeaie should enjoy 

altmg Miuiiltwous and suicesSful tim m the 
West lilaid of Londoo , , . , . , 

Tliat pcoplo eciverally v.ouUl at last icaliro 
ipt to t>o Intelligent i« not only mote satistytorr 


'llie tlnLO tMtwdU OslKit Snehoiiicn. and l;^„i;;;’AbrvioM hielibu: 


KJiUi ore nit Enijlisli tno nhoso hool- 


iiion of a (oniidcinent than a reproftoh that 
tdllicr wUl tnown w .Vuenci and wlulc i«>ins are sixen «s just as tauw as tlu* toot, to 
tlic time pursin' their course of toincUng u* 'eed and that there is notlUD,* mtrinsiuiUy 


.. , „ • “'•■'"'••..v ..t v, that people mouW road tho. loohs.t 

thou pO'pel spilU over iiiwn us. Mr Oshiit dypnt and uodetslaod the books they read 
tsitisfll IS tvgaiilod as iinpuitant enough to ho ' That the entcrUinmc'ci.t taswi should bn ahoUslwd 
iiichidoil in a li't of pooplo asked hy the and inst^ a special ^redom lax lc\iea oa snlti 
Ikilu l/<tif to tell wlitt Ihev most dcsiie for ‘"'•K^*..*??!Aey_ and foM^a 
lo;*! His nislies cmbriite a programme of 
woiU.'Mdo reform 


■'rinl jiCDplo vioull nsliri' tint another «4i 
ttould (listniv eypnthiiw of Uwiiy cicryihitu 
that nukes lifeMoith hung (ir lliein ly.ry nmauf 


Hut pei haps It would be better to ipaapross 
ill these wivfios into one •fitwellism —though I 
know not tor whM it stands oxoept love of beauty, 
iiuhty to exprees it some w it, and a good deal 
' aliftwy judpng from 


there 'hnuhl )« a real 


till iliinensiuns of a iwlitical proWci.. 

Would It not he wiser thetefoK, ti 
■II these desires uitci the simple r-- •' 


n .......1 wv.,.. .1.. liPcoiiie liKtutor ■ There k onU oaedtawbatk.« 

alas' Jdonot belime in diiiatorship jet pubLi 
non I' iinurtSiWe <liouJd In' ,p„„ onim in aad 1 w ould be willing W 


condition 


Tliat 


: l-f. 


nil ihos t.niu.M moa who like i 

n »ki luuihd by Mural nolilKunv 

Mr Winston I him hill shout 1 bo iXMi 
til {cun a spoeiil jRrmuunt l^iagne of 
Vniii wluih shonid mt for M. as the 
o] towniQ'sery Miions dispute 
luld K’ thv’ lule of csery natiou 
Its chill war makers 


Ttva Piublsm of China's Superfluous toldiOrS 


■ tirst engygo in single coinbai with their soldiers, says the TAii 
.s of the oiher couQtnes aiid that it mu^ be wires for them ' 

- hi to w fin\.ii 

"rhal Mr fUlilwin s^ulJ mire st the ruImwI _^Ctonas population offers a pecubar pheDotncni 


h he V 




• WiUiii 


the tiiclo-l.’alliolic. . 
l“ray'T ttook in peace it 

au'<’ of kindness 


that prnate life of ttot taowa elsewhere u ...v -v-.u mat 

'^Ks-ies by-tbe-fire lor i» that it contains a higher proportion of roiing 
tuMie adult (uaks linn female® the ratio kclwceti 

.n-otilluks woulliotu lue®e fwiiug t>aG matey to jmx> Umaks 
- — to read the >he eses of hficco and twenty -sis 

MIS itiai rr,» ciery file young 




nil 1 


■ JSH 


Tin* mmiis iii_, 

les* to ammal® 

•bonld be subs- •<> this the fut ll, - 

natiODst «« c '"•'I, 

illmg 


. . the uenuin- 

, (f fox-hunung and ixxt l<uUi« r,.;- — 

,1 , (.fameve nita 

iiai llnre vh, , Id U’ a isrmjneot irecranime some'" 

I Iho w 01 ks r I H ggiM^ (this last base 

m’? y?" ')* 


wt ei ouch land to go round, and we 
•he rrasen why there are_so many ypun - 


1 for my' 




;l,n4 It 


output of his 


^ «iM b e tliinas aitny i>day 

^ Bifore disbanding these soMhm, (he 
L.uvwpjBoit must had a imans for cetthng 
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iwiruts thoahrma raisM about tlio chances of 4 the subject at tiie smnual dinner of tlio 
■w u- with Hntain. and all fho tali of tho tcncwal Students' Buddinst Association ot Urcat 

MLtorj of lha hftein cruiser programme 'eeins to Quddliist Moceineat nny be said to have 

meet with eeneral ao<iuics(C!KO 0\cr m hiicltod. started m t^gland some t]iii1y_ to foity a?o. 
tho liOnJon rimci talinlj M)S The I nitm Sir Edwin Ai^ld piiblislied his w^derfully 

Stales n tlie jiidgo of its I'cicireinenK ana llio inspiring *oik the I.ulit of Asia.’ Tliat looL 
ligiiro wliiili It lias chosen to dcscnW its drticwricT colishtoncd the Wt’st as to what Biiddlusm leilly 
in ^^ul^cra will not find cannot m I toi » stimulus was aod what it taught ami led many to tho 
to m\al conatmction o\ci hcic l*ic>idcnt feet of (he All hJnlu’htoned one In the y ear 1S90 
t’oolidso di I not JiVo Uio rctcniioa of the ihiw tluitcn Anaffinkn Dliannapala came to hiigland 
' tlie Consre** of Ivclij-ions in t-mcaso^ 


,c.ii tuno limit m which tno ships must l« I mlt 
bii* Widunuton lOircspoDdenU rewit that ho 
willtKi'ciil what ('ongiC'ii liw done The Acw 
Tork lloiW whuh -iipimted the Ibcsidints 
poMliinM against itmt of the S«nato majonti 
cannot scethatho Ivuldins of thi>e shitw really 
conllids with tho lullopu I'ait and il wonders 
wluihirtliis npprtvwh low ipK iniis.! i>ani\, 
with lin'at llnuin will not in the end help furnish 
a m'ncli.iU Uvis foi nisal agreement Thi nuiscr 
nil authorise# tho building within three i (sirs of 
tific'cn len-ihouvanl ton mn'Ors and one aindme 
larner ind as tinilU pMctl by a tHiiate soio of 
lei to on tho hftii it uidudes an approynl of a 
treaty rrguliting Oie fi'cedun of llic seas and 
* " ‘ tliAl the I'nwidint intooiasc luiih 


...It loeiurcd tho way for the i— ... 

Bhikkliu Aoanda Meltcya who in Iho joai 1909 
rctumid to his native land and staided. tlip 
IliHldliist boasty of Gresat Hritiin and Itohiid 
Tlw most art»\e auA cMhusiistic member ot this 
so-iotv wo ln»e with us this ovonuif in Iho 
peix.n of Hi tranci' J I’njne who has dono 
moK linn anyone to sjmad tlie ideia of uuddJii’tn 
III iIh West We aro grateful to 111111—111011. Biate- 
,fnl ihm w, <an say 

With Ml I’lvnes mme wo imisf alto rouplo 
111 il of Ml i F McK'\hme— letter known \mdoi 
till iMiiK he took when enteiing tli< Saneha 


, wiiwU esvnt ho 


. s. ... ln« dime sjlmdul w 01k (01 tho 

.1^ T» '"o'siiKtit in the West espotiallv along litorvy 
1^ o*^V o bn. s He lias a » ore of books to hi' name liis 
'1 *11® ' 11 btile lotii# lllo'sonis has delighted many .1 

fsrn.,n,w«. I..11 «.ll . (.J ,|,e U.,d,|(n W icdo 


id Ills tmoylatinns 

...iptuics and of llio woiks 

iMhlke lu\e li'oiiciit tho llli mum before 
of Iho W est as none others hare 


tho aivtimint that the liftecn-cniiser toll 
istiiilly help bring almit an agnvmoni wiih im 
llrihiii on Iniilur liimlitun of naval toiildma ,, ,,, 
r.’l forth Iv Math ‘^iiUiv.in in one of his bew Aiirk .1./. ..iii.l.kri 
itcmIJ rrdxjiiir di»iniihes Inmi Washineton done" 

ii.s i,li.sfn hssitAt.i about sayips tha*OTe o, nahike himself it is not necessary to 
loiircn uiuih Ins cloguoni \oup and pen hive spoken 
'■J.iiuw -I'JiMt n.st..n ia,i th.iiiseUes Be did splendid woik for the 
, a lioHiS^ "’“1 l■>‘>lcsoJllly 

11 the aUemiiiTe Ameiiui 


R vc of the toll is 

_n ol the .kmciua 

I puniose m 


Anicrua cillier 11 

with Op .It Hntain or 
will ti’iild y niimlvr 


sds It i‘ 
\l to have 


:« of mind 

* (iivat 

Ivmiialion agteemewt 
'"-“iiiTe Ameiiui 
ailcQiiale for 

.iiiMivm iii.ii AincTHa lailctir' 
it hast these fiflccn einisoia and 
nieie cyenliially II there are to 
etaluns with Otsat Ilntam for 
Uoj.mireiit « hmd n strencthened 
what (insrys* hasinsIdoDp H 

iMuiiea whclher (treat 

uade iH to .iptw to hmiUtioo 


The Buddhist Movement in Europe 
The Iinlif.li ISiiilMnI piihlishis the foitow> 
ing aroouiit of the Buddhist movement in 
Europe bv Mr A U rcrkiiis, who spoke on 


.ludicd atwl approciatcd as tiiev .no not liore 
It IS with the greatest regret that all interested 
— movement heaid of lus lussing a« ly 

i . .1 ... toj-ee Societies 


\t the present tune there 
workiPK to spread a know leiU, v. ...s 
H I'lKldliist IxiiUe the \I.iha- 

Poilhi Saielv jiiul the Students ISuddhit-t Assocui- 
lioD t If these the S 15 A is the \ounycst but if 


and the l!uddlii»t 


Tnc MahaBodlii Socielv 
I/odge aie also winkinn e.vch in ..s u..u ..a. lo 
naVo wider known the exalted teaeJuncs of tlio 
« ».»i. I n.- .— 11.1 ,(iom and 


... their unofinaUed ., 

Manoara of cthicsd eulturc .xad mind ti 

' ill onii °'woik 
■■ tca< lungs by 

i^eoj hell inz' forward tW e.u.u 
for the toneht of Ood# .-md Men. 


il <wli one of then 
witli yltrvii'tie aim to sprevid' tiu „ 
shall knovvth.it 
. of the 



l^'DIA^*S ABROAD 


,oS'S3 S.K»;s^?'.rc 

wSiL'sk ?s.r xs!i;''-ixs K >rair3.s 

fffi j, Xi- „ ■^»nu. sXnSSK'SKJi' 

s^r' 'K’x ’;■'«, |s„.n,^“j-j;-; x .-■■s.s 

'\\V“™»r.t ti„- ,~«»i ...1. 1. » 

fully into thj' rcsoliitifui \iit must s.u ttijt th^ aiiieod.mnV of llu- UUnii U»' of tlip SUtn ^ 
the _Mu,lim^ wmmunitj _ J“'.® ..".‘L, 'he piuiiomI Io afiomt a '• — ' ‘'"'' ''f 


0 l^toui OITloer 
jira.1 ou'voii' cf tils (llorl»^ 
ii"Iit also l« niendrinol «“s 
sitid.iBotlicr mmoloVrtwld'nW'} 

.— . ,. ..„ — ,...,u^.i «tc understand that \silh rouanl 

«0 trust ttiat our liotlireii "III set ii»)wr tlir i,o'o too )'«• Iwa *u h- 

tolli of their ad\oeai\ for «u Honiniunal i'>liti> >1 mitieJ a mcmoiandum iho outcoino of viliKh 
riLhta to ludian* m liji ind in a •■•"lx ilaim ,, »4t. IksI with lofnest 


ptesuppose that he elwia incntcrs wboo xci for the >Utc aic the direct oulio 
tiej- imix It nili not reproxw the mhupts Xn Ihi' rt.niie^tioint miirl ' ' ' '■ 

uio MusLin 'lin-iMtj t'ommunii> whuii Ionn« a Mi Nai.liiliasal-o xMtid 
rart of the indi.m Communiix llowcxer Sui.— Uninoi We unt 


whrt is Sue to theiu - . - - - 

and do good to oiirstlxcs a- well to the ' cilnoj 
our liind of odoptio 

Wo wliole-hcattrdlj suppoit tlit bcntimifit' 


<1 xxith 10 
puhlislicd a 


.. . _ ^.iticisni of Uao '?afiib 

If S'uMiavja N.ndu s Ikport for tlio Jtar 
1IU niiuivuvniu uij >uiikv>» mis kiiimiik ’ l''-‘ ntd it IS ouF dutj lliorcforc, to (Jratv 

txpiosbcd in tlitso woid* hut we xxould s»l. Ihe attention of the Indian public ““tl y'® 
the editor of the Jiji Samnelur one guc«ti<iii tlfximuKnl towards tlio b'liod work that 

'Is It not a fact that an Arya-sam.ijisl lUe ^Jlllb has Ueu doing foi out labodiPi’’ 

lirtntlier delivered gome spicthM in piji m tin F M > 
ngiiTist Islam '' 

Weliavofrora the virv begnmiDg comlinii)' 
cd such loiumuiialistic speeches and we »iU 
tontinuc to do so vvhctliiT tliey eome 
from Ar>a>»an!a|isto Molianitncdans or 
('hnstvao' 


Cast African Indian National Congress 


A s|Keial so* sum ol the hast- African 

Indian \atton*\ (.ongress xvvU Iw litW at 

tfe understand tint a •'vanatanist pieachcr AIohiIm'I in the steond week of Apiil and 
^outh Africa i' trjing to treate disunion Fandit Ilridaya Nath Kunaru JI L \ has 

bitn invited to presidi ovei jL No b<ttcr 

elwMi twwld base been tiwlc viudev the 
piisent circumstances Pandit Kunzru is 
one of tliosc Tcry few Indian leaders wlio take 
ail interest in our pioblcms IIis lovo tor 
Indians orersea is not of recent giovvth 
tor many years past ho has been writing and 


among tlie Hindus ti) iiis foolish utterances 
We base asked out coTtevpondetits in Abe 
Union to send us authentic nevss abont it 
and in the inranwhile wc vtam our com- 
patn its there against the roi>!chief that may 
be done by such fanatics 


The Work of our Agent in Malaya 
ne is an extiact from the Alalav 


speaking about Indians abroad He helped 
Pandit Aladan MoJian TJaJrjya in bis 
agitahon against Indenture slavery when llie 
uaiiY Ciiiness \alt<T biought Ins resolution m the Council 

Comu, l.cV » ih. w™ 1" tta A»™Ul' «1>« booe,«r 

Committee’s drcisiOBs we tmd that the question »**J**'^ *** opportunity to put questions 

of haine an adcuuate riautlanl wage tor Kelantan i about our problems It should not be 
has teen hnallyietllcd The Committee baa decided forgotten that Hr Kunziuisaraanofmanv- 
\iron the higher standard of oti umU for men and sided ftrlmtiPB H.o ,t-r,i-ir .u ‘ ^ 

ife cents tor women for Indian lalowts mKetoutan t.w, » ' *5t,va 

It mu-.t t* noted that Kelantan. like Tiengganu a»»'« «oy bvcouts movement is well known 
i8 not easy to nadi ciihcr ly land or water Bj m India During times of floods and famines 
•■Ci one has to make a ihrco days' youmey from he has always rnmp foiwinl t.. *k 
Singapore and. that too twl thtonabovA the year, needy and lk> ^ai.nt^.i help the 

along railway lourney tfiroiigh South Siam is the afilictcu TVq hope this 

einivlfy tediou- In aclditicn to this tho°e c^tatis ►P<*'at session of the Last-African Indian 
Whnh emplos Indian latiur are scatbred alt National Congress will be ouite sucrrssfnl 
over the Stale VliLcii.h iinmigrvtKm into the bute undw his able guidance *** 
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Death of a Fiji Indian Girl 

an Iinlian girl ^vho bad cnmo 
fii'in Fiji to receive her education in India, 
<iu’(l at KnnyaMahaviJynlaya, Jullundur, some 
time ago. ilcr picture, that was talen alter 
her death along witli other girls of Fiji, is 
n’produccd here. Kamrati was. the only 
child of her parents and it was her caincst 


dcsiro to receive higher education in India 
and qualify herself for the work of teaching 
her illiterate sistei-s in Fiji. It was with 
considerable dilticulty that she could persuade 
her parents to send her to India. Wo 
synipathizewiththcinand pray that themission 
of her life may bo fulfilled by her si&tcrs 
who aro studying in the Kanya Mnhavidynlaya. 



A Great Hindu Leader on Secial Reform 

Ontho occasion of tlie liillMJay of Sn^ 
Gonraoga Deb the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
oimwi a Confereace ot Hindus of all castw 
aod sects la a huge pandol erected on the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, i^lo Conference 
laoludei attwnB its side sUowa aa All Ben,:al 
Physical Culture Tournamsnt aod an cxliibi- 
tioa which added greatly to tlio ettractivencs' 
of the Coafercaco The riijsical Culture 


denounce all things winch obstruct oui 
coming togUher t> one cwni'aft body , our 
total annihilation will be only a quistion of 
tune 

He then continued and asserted that llaja 
Rimmo'ttn Riy was thopionei-r social rcfoimir 
of Bengal anl since Ins days, also, wo uu 
SCO the ultra-conservatircs pompously try- 
ing to frustrate all attimpts at eociul riferm 
in the oame of rclipon and the Shnstrns. 




included contests in short sticLs. quarter 
staff, snord, dagger, archcry, wrestling. |ui 
]it«u, wcight-Iiftmg. boring, feats of strength 
etc eta A largo number of girls also 
participated as contestsnta in the touroa* 
jncflt 

Pundit Pranutlianatli TarLabhusan was 
elected president of the Hindu Bamaj Sam* 
milan as the aboie Conference was c^cd 
Hi 9 address was vigorous, cutical and UD* 


travel, removal of untouchability. ShuJdbi und 
similar matters demanded social action uiir 
since those days , but barfing Sa/» none 
W 1 :, tackled with anything like the energy 
tliat one expects to be displayed in sucb 
impoitant social inattcis Wo can tind two 
reasons for this spirit of inaction or half- 
hoartcducss First, the so-called political 
leaders of the country always taJL social 
retorm but never actually try to do anything 


TOodEin Hindus to mould thnr social system 
anew la the light of pure knowledge modem 
requirements and with a view to shaking off 
complettly a tbousand yem’ Mwittvtm and 
accumulated evd He said that our external 
enemies weio not so dangerous to our Lfo 


compromising in its assertion of the right of emoot find any evidence in tbeir 

... j — w.-,. .. .1 . actwities of their hrm conviction in tho 

infallible tiuth, that without social icfoiin 
we can never expect to eain that 

oWb-tj wlwdi. oac Wivitfllily as.wwaati.'s 
with tho idea of Swaraj Boycott 

.. of foreign goods, propagation of Khnildar, 

aud progress as were tlie ’utcvnal coenuea, Non-co-operatioo, non-payment of taxes 

Ignorance, conservatism of the decadent soiL *PP***' f® these leadera ns chief weapons 

evil conrentions, destructive social habits of wresting Swaraj from our rulers That 
efa VTe uifgif to esglore afo»i tfio auaenf wrifewt tiff o! iocraf mequities, 

Shastras, the books of knowledge of the ovil customs and disintegrating convenUona 
Hindus, which contain the spirit of the great we shall never be able to make fruitful in 
Hindu civilization and reform our present f'fo whatever v^^e may earn' by means of 
decadent ways of tlunking and living with tito political stratagem. Is either ■ not understood 
help of the knowledge we Rhall thnv acquire by Uiem or, being understood, is consciously 
80 tint we shall bo able to revive the glory neglected If it is the latter could one dream 
of the ancient Hindus The reason why we of a greater shame? ' , 

are fo-day feeble and wo^lew and The learned prelident then made a ,,in 
devoid of achievoment m all fields of life, is ning review of the Condition of the Hmdul 
that we are disucited and cowardly If we Beaagal Among 1.5)1,00,000 Hindus m T 
do not shake off the mil prartiee of splitting 13 per cent, were upper castes 29 1 ) 0 ?^"^^' 
up our society into false groups of high and middle caste and -m per cent snM 
low, loucbablcs and untouclnblcs and boldly m were not even fit to acl°^ * '^^*’*° 


D'^O 
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water for tlio Braliinins. They could not oven 
liopo for a j'liiupsc of ttio eartlily roJs, tho 
llraltinins Tl\L->e men mo Hindus, but theupiicr 
tov among tlio Hindus do not even caro to 
Iviinw what a life of misery, diit and darkness 
tliov Ino. Tliey me tho men who march at 
the forefront if it comes to a light or if it 
mf.ms bw eating mul hard work : hut the 
^(■ft*handed upper clashes show their grati- 
tude to these brave .soldiers of Hinduism by 
,1 -pecics of studied contemiit, tho parallel 
of winch cannot ho found iu human history. 
It IS from among thc*o neglected and iusulteil 
men that Jlusalmans and Chnstian.s have 
picked out tlicir largest number of convoits. 
Here is the greatest weak point in the body 
of organized Hinduism and those that doioto 
their energies to tlio continued rotcntioii 
of this weakness aro the greatest enemies of 
Hindu Society. Tho prosidoiit then put some 
solid arguments against tlio news prcacht^ 
by tlio anti-social ultra-cmiservatnes and 
exhorted all Hindus to go in wholo-licarlcdly 
for thorough social reform. W'e liavo been 
able to give only a geucial smunuirv of his 
address above Tho oiiginal address which 
IS in Bengali clpsones perusal 


A Hindi Treatise of History Proscribed 

Readeis of the Jl/bi/rm liciiew aro well- 
acquainted with Hajor B. I). Baku's historical 
works among wliioli “The Rise of Christian 
Powei in India” is tho most impoitant and 
voluramous Some time ago Pandit Sundcrlal 
oi Allaliabad undertook to wnto .\ book in 
Hindi based luauilv upon Major Bnsus 
Rise of Cliristian Power in India.” Pandit 
Sunderlal probably put into tho Hindi book 
many things which are not found iu Major 
Basil s book and left out much that was in 
It However that might be tbe Hindi book 
,bo a hisWrical study of 
Bnglisli rule in India and was called lihnrat 
j«c» Angrexi Rajya. Taking into consider- 
ation Pandit Sunderlal’s reputation as a 
man of the highest idealism ono may have 
no doubt regarding tho truth of tho contents of 
tus book. AVe certainly believe he wote 
the truth and nothing but the truth, 
loon 18th of Match 

Govein- 
Touched 

them, oMdcutly not befoio the 21st 
Iho (iovernmont proscribed it on the 
seized all copies of it from 


the post ollice oven before that date. Tliero 
are two .sides of tlii.s .ict of Government. 
Ono concern.s everybody and tlio other the 
author and tlio publisher of ll/mral men 
Ani/texi liojyn 

First, uo must cliallcngo tho Govern- 
ments right to su[iprej.s an liistorical tre.iti5f 
which to all appe.ir.mces could nut ho propa- 
gaiuLi. iiicitemuut to murder or .stimulation 
of class liatroil or something elso of that 
nature. Hvcii if it coahiiiied only such 
histotieal truths as ]iaraded against tho 
British that slioiild not go against the hook ; 
for do not tho government support tlio 
printing, publishing and sale of some books 
of “history” wliieh conhiin only truths (as 
Avell as untruths and half tiiiths) to prove 
tho gre.'itncss of the IJritisli ? What objection 
c.m then the Goierimient have to .somebody 
showing tho woild tho other side of the 
shield ? Xe.vt, how could Goveniiiiciit learn 
at all what tho book contained in such n 
short time ns twenty-four houi's ? Tho book 
conUinod over 2.000 pages iiud being in tho 
'ernacular, icquircd to bo translated beforo 
Government could liuniiinly and legally 
pronounco an opinion on it. Could this bo 
done in twenty-four hours ? Was this doiio 
at all ? Or did they hike only tho opmioii 
of Romo snenk of a spy bofoio &liutting out 
of circulation a two volume treatise of Instoiy 
on which, one of tho most sincere and 
aialent of ludia’s workers has laboured haixl 
for luonUis .and a business man has spent 
tliousauds of rupees ? Can such governnienkal 
conduct signify that there is peace iu India 
and that people aro free hero to cairy on 
their daily w ork unmolested ? If the 
Govommeiit think that Listoiical truths 
should not be taught for tJiey might increase 
01 ^ knowledge and brain-power, they 
might also some day think (like the politician 
of that Indians should not eat 

enough for that would increase their bodily 
str^gth. Then probably the products of rice 
and tlouv mills would bo confiscated, just as 
uio products of printing-presses are being 
confiscated to-day. Tho fact is that Govern- 
ment must not think that whatever goes 
against them is criminal. If Great Britain 
has committed crimes in India, no amount 
of repiession will prove tlieso criminal acts 
moral m tho eye of tho iiistoriaii. TIio easiest 
way to have a clear conscience is not 
to knock ones accuser haid on the liead. 
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. • n 4 >1 nn A Nflii Chrisiisii foneful exprcowoa jrnil ot interpreting with {airae-'^ 

Doctor of Divinity Bestowed on 4 Non Lnrisua ^ sj miiaiJii' sarioas lolisiou-s iiio'oiiionU aiw 

T.. nf oi^iainunJi inbigoaism, tQa(k»iUC& tea wu'^sioiury iios'ionamy cltnoW 

Intotso <ln>s 01 jow'nan ° to the ti-.l of bnoriag tlio riiianui>atiiis pim' pW 

It IS refreshins to hnd any ^i=Qs oi mu^i ^ religious life of 

appreciation among member^ oi uintren* cniiclimcnt not only of India hut al'O 

communities Recently some Unitariaa „{ ^nj ever I'uuly to ‘ 

Chnstian gentlemen and ladie? of b.gh i^tand- most arduoiui jouroew to “i „ 

». m U,.t «U-Uw. SS ft, ilS'ufi/ « iSS"" “ 

India in connection with ttio centenary of of tlu r Iktioils leaduship witli the saim 

the Brahmo Samaj AmonS thenj nai. self foigethiu desoiion which Iwa Uiiiattciincu 

President JranUm C bonthworth, \ s. n« only tlic Hislui and 
,% r> .. r> nf n,n AreiiKillo Tlsooloeical but aUo the -aiois and itiaitjii* oi cscry uun 

. o ?- V* T? P . 1 C T srv % ivT, And m flic cmdct of thoe Ulam:^ jou lijve found 

School of U S A On January -A umetothe Uctuu Mivnwnt of v-wic health (o; 

President boutliworth held a Contocalion onaiii/iog and caiijing on woik iiinoiu the dc- 

pit-^seil ctassoa . , , 

1 ^— — •* ~ tJ IbOioWitw flow 0 disunco the npodoji' n'al 

~Tim iF. i1" - 1 . "‘th *hK-h >ou entered into the work of > our 

III I i I t; *H ' lUn-Jiwus iirecbde-isoi's and have helped to i«r' 

11 1 1 ! ” rl^ 15 ‘ ininate and shxngtlicn the inAtitution they foundwl, 

lln If . olserviHif tlw foititmle with which m ajulf o 

till iteiw f f •« k <lifli<ulli'« anddiswuragomrnN.ind konous (iiijsKAl 

llll iV-*?' 1 I inliimii) you lu'C luwoeili'il with jour gcoat 

,\lt ^r-Vl I v7^ 1 r, ti'V joui trctlireti oi iho I'atullj and IJoarJ of 

IV ' ^ 1 . fnisiccs of tlu. McailviUo Theoloai bl tsi liool liav< 

^li Cu ; •■.tifcnv>| Lipiio von the Honoiary Dnans’ of Do* im 

f f 1 tliMiuu and lave onthori/ud me to lund 

/ ;|A‘ 1i J III)-* diploQia in token of the toin< anlncvii in 




^the City College Hall. Calcutta and sa* dean of ilie scliool, and univci'sitr 
^towed tlio degree of Doctor of Divinity on marshal The coinses which will bngm July H 
Si Hemchaadra Sarkar of tlio Sadharan 17 are open to mrn and 

Brahmo Ssmai, Calcutta This « perhaps ^ 

the hrst occasion on winch this degree has Courses will be olfcreS tins > oar m architecture 
been bestowed on a missionary worker of astronoinj botony chciiustry the classics, eoono- 
a non-Christian comoiutvitv aad may be .Pynsophy of education, educauonalpsvcho* 


What Harvard doet During ^mmar 
Tin. follow tog tuscoatit ot thn llACvuid. 
cummer school will scivo as .m eje-opentr 
to the authotitics of ludinn Univorsitiis 
who think Uiey have overdone things if 
then teguU.1 lectutors hurry up malttr-v bj 
giMQg more than a bare minimum of lectuios 
during session As few subjects and us 
fclowlj as possible seems to bo oui motto 
here Let us Mie how Harvard docs iL 


at the City College Hslh Caleulta and 
^towed tho degree of Doctor of Divinity on 


the hrst occasion on winch this degree has 
been bestowed on a missionary worker of 
a non-Christian comoiutvity and may be 
^elcomed as a sign of that inter-comiDUaal 


wi.ay 01 eviucwoou, Hiucauotial psjCWo- 
y and education, oducaboiuil adnunistra- 


"eicomea as a sign of toat inter-comiDUaal bon. elemMtarv odurliion 
fellowship to the coming and establishment edocational inwSiremems and^statisto v^Sonai 
of which Vio ace all looVnog forward In eduaUsm, \ooaUDnal and eiliicational Kuiilancc tho 
the course of liis Convocation speech tg n h i n g of school subjects, demonstration courses. 
President Southworth said aUs, _li^h 

ri Hcrachandia baiUr preacher. IcUuier. editor. hJBiene Indian, matlSitics 
1 mtJior oi-gsm/ei, social rcfounei. missionai), music, philoaotdij plivycal oJucalion dIh'sk? 

mscASins as pieachcr tha ability to inspue jour fsjdioJoKj social cWiS bp^i!^ Sd /ikSw 
ftUpw-uicn with tlio Vova cl iislilconNiicss and adilioii there will bo onnoiiii.iit, 
to I iinB Uiom into the picscnco of Uie Eternal m m special reseaiX oppoitunilj to cneugc 

a writer, gifted with the power of lucid and _ 

bO— lo 
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In Ihfsa da\s of conicaiinal antagonism, tcndenucs as a missionary passion&toiy dovot^ 

'.o h.,1 .,y 

avvivtiAlinn amQug mcmbera of different cmidimeni not only of India Imt ajp 

^ communities. Recently some UDitanan ti,g and ever wady to vmdmtoke ttio 

ClinsUan sentlevncn and ladies of UigU stand- mostaiduous jonroeis to any tiait ut India m 
m tlut inMnonn community MMtcd 
Intlva in connecVion nmIU tliO centenary of 

tlid Bralinio isainaj Among tlicni \ias self (oj^Kng d«.\otion whicli has cliii-actcriied 
I'loidcnl VtanUin C SoutbwOTth, v-oi. nw only tlie gwat Ri=>lu» and Unrns of your 
bii. 11.11 of the jlcidiillo Theological hot also tlio sunts and miitjiv of wery faitli 
' SiW'.f.i r.1 tt ^ 1. (ill .Isnuarv XI Iftxi And 10 tho mwUt of fheso Uboiue you have found 
School ot vj s k vJii Janvuty ia.» iioie to tho Ustais domrnent oi 'om health toi 

Ircvidint ^uuthnorth held a Convocation oijwvinjf and cair)>i'» on woik among tho de- 
pnssed tluses 




l>cluaio and stretuthea liie matitiitioa they fouoded 
otworviiig tho loitiiiule with which m snite o! 
dilficultii-s anddiscourvciiicDtsniiu serious pli}siuiL 
ifthiiuity jon Iutc wtoooeded wiy\ your yccal 
task )oui (>rothi«n of the haeulti and Board ot 
Tnisicos of the MeadviUo TlieoloSKal hchool hav ' 
toolerrcd u|ioo io« tho Honoiary Dojivo of Doctoi 
of Ihvioitj and have autbon/ed mo to hand j on 
this diyloma m toVen of tho same and nevpi m 


I'r Uinivliiadi'a vkuljr si. » p c 


Wliat Harvard does During Summer 
The feU.o'i.ing account of the liannid 
suonner school will servo as an ejc-opeuoi 
to the authontiea ol Indian UnivErsities 
Who tUink thev baie overdone things if 
uieir lesuUt lecturers hurry up nntters k.v 
giving more Uini a bare minimum of lectmes 
during s<s,»wn As tevr subjects and a. 
Uowlj to possible seems to be our motto 
litre wt us vje how Hsvivaid docs jL 

IM^TON-Ooe hwidredand siity-fiva comsca 
bi lOS loatniv^is are w bo oKered v,i iv,n vi?~^ 


St .t r-. o sLZi'^hSSl 

K-M S. S's“ ,“i ssj :?3r5 

ll.mclumdra barUr of th« Sadharon and lo-'f Uirwgh Au^A 17 are open 


Csdeutla. This w'p^rtaps MPhcalvon, and Sn"^ 

a nvnri'^ ‘ »'»i«'nary woiVcr ot a^tIoaonly twuoj. chemistiT \he'^ 

».l ?n S community and may be o', 

SSr“^TS^"r=s pSsS»Si^ 

tes-IfsiT?!- i-rioisss s,gf”iiu il3c‘t^,ra 

m I'nri th.m iHio* ii.n of riditconsiKss la aUmua there will ^oo'onr. 
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f(ir iho IlrnlitnitK. Tlioy ooulil not e^ori 
liopo for IX uliinp'^' fl'u iMithly ko«In tlic* 
nralniiiiis. T!u‘->o nu'ii oro Uiinlus lint tlicupiiiT 
low .iinun^’ tlic lliiiihis do nut evon oan> to 
know wliita lift' uf misery, diit and darknO'*^ 
tliov li\(‘ Tlioy aie the* inun oho tnaroii at 
till* fun-front if it uoinoa to a titjht or if it 
mi'.uiN sooatinK and hard work : lint tlio 
voft-hauded upper olaN' 0 '» show thidr srati- 
tvido to tliosc* brave suldiora uf Hinduism by 
a 'pocics of studied contempt, the parallel 
of wliich cannot bo found in Iniinan history. 
It H from amoiif,' theso neglected and insulted 
men that Musalinaiis and Chnstiaiis lia\c 
incked out tlieir l.irgcst numlur of conveit-j. 
Hero IS the }:roatcst weak point in the hoilv 
of orj’anized Hinduism and tho^e that dexote 
tlicir onorRics to tlio continued retention 
of this weakness tiro tho greatest * nemies of 
Hindu Society. Tho jiresident then put some 
solid arguments ugamst tho views prc.acl)ed 
by tlio anti-sooial ultra-conservatives and 
oxliortcd all Hindus to go lu wh.de.heaite*Uy 
for thorough social reform. We have been 
able to give only a geucral summaiy of las 
adJioss above. Tho uiigmal address which 
18 in Bengali di sen os perusal 


A Hindi Treatise of History Proscribed 

Headers of tho .l/bdmi JiciifU' me well- 
acquainted witli :Maior H. IJ. lustoncal 

works among which “The Rise of Chnstiau 
lower m India" is tho most imjioitant and 
voluminous Some time ago Pandit Siinderbil 
ot Allaliabad undeitook to wiito :i book in 
Kindi based mamlv upon Major Ihsu's 
Kiso of Christian Power m India.” Pandit 
bunderlal probably put into tho Hindi book 
many things which are not found iu ilmor 
Basi^ book aud left out much that was ^iu 
It However that might be the Hindi book 
was purported to bo a historical study of 
lingbsh rule m India .and was called Wtaml 
men Rnjya. Taking into considor- 

ation landit Sunderlal’s reputation as a 
man of the highest idealism one may have 
lip doubt regarding thotrutliof tho contents of 
his book. We certainly believe ho wrote 
the trutli and nothing hut tho tiutli. 

I 0 <i * ^^0 18th of March 

19.,9 A copy of it was sent to tho Govern- 
ment of U. P. on the ?Otli and reached 
not befoio the ^igt. 
" i’od Pioscribed It oo the 

’ seized all copies of it from 


the post ollice even before that ilato. There 
an* two shies of this act of (Jovernnient. 
One concern’, everybody and llie other Hio 
author and the publisher of liJmral nun 
Aiujiexi Ihijijfi : 

First, we must ch.illengi* Hie fiovern- 
ment's light to suppress .m historie.il treatise 
whieli to all .ippe.ir.mce< could not bo propa- 
ganda. incitement to murder or .stimulation 
of class bath'd or .sonu-tliing cKo uf th.it 
naluio. Even if it conLiined only bucli 
hibtorie.il truths as paraded .igaiiist tlie 
Itritisli that .slioiild not go ag.iiiist tho book ; 
for do not the goveriiiucnt Mi[tj)Oit Uie 
printing, {mblishing .iiul sale of some book-s 
of “liistory” wliieh I'ontihi only trullis (.w 
Welt a-i untruths and ii.ilf truths) to prove 
tho gn'atness of the llritish ? WTiat objection 
can Iben Hm Government have to somebody 
.showing tlio woild tho other side of the 
shield? Nc.xU bow could flovcnimcnt learn 
at all what tliu book conhiincd iu such a 
short timo as twi'iity-fonr hours ? Tho book 
contained over AOOU p.igi’3 and being in thu 
Vernacular, )e<iuircd to be translated befoiv 
novernment could Immaiily and legally 
pronounce an o))iniun on it. Could this bo 
dono in Iwentv-foiir hours ? Was this dono 
.it all? Or did they Liko only tlio opinion 
of .some sneak of a ^iiy befoio shutliiig out 
oU'irculation .i two volumo treatise of history 
on wliicb. one uf tho moat slucei'c and 
ardent of IiiJia's workers has laboured h.aivl 
for montlis and a business man has spent 
thousands of nijices ? Can such governmcubil 
conduct signify that there is peace iu ludi.i 
and tliat people are free hero to carry on 
their daily work uniiiolosted ? If the 
Goveruuient think that liistorical truths 
should not bo taugbt for tlicy might iucreaso 
our knowledge and brain-power, they 
might also some day think (liko tho politician 
of tho Artfittshasti a) that Indians should not eat 
enough for that would incro.oso tiieir bodily 
strength. Then prob.ably tlio products of rico 
and llour mills would bo coufiscated, just as 
the products of printing-presses .aro being 
confiscated to-day. Tlio fact is that Govern- 
ment must not think tiiat wiiatovcr goes 
against them is criminal. If Great Britain 
has comiuittcd crimes in ludi.i, no amount 
of repression will prove tiieso criminal acts 
moial in the eye of tho liistoiian. Tlio casie4 
way to have a clear conscionco is not 
to knock one’s accuser haid on tho head. 
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Kabul seen from Elsewhere 


Afghan alfah's avo a dangerous topic to 
uc For as subjects of Great Britain we are 
not sui)i>osod to speculate about matters 
Afghan. Xeveitliclcss, wo may add to our 
knowledge of Afghanistan by reading through 
Uie following account of tlie usurpation of 
the Afghan throne by Baccha-i-Sakao as 
published in the London. Daily Tele- 
qinpjf of February 2, 1929: 


fighter of a Jihad, ilany of our Jloslems 
have learnt to admire him as such and uill 
perhaps like to seo him mado pucca King 
of Afghanishm in place of tlie heretical 
Ainanullnli. But tho abovo version takes 
the green flag from Baecha-i*Sakao and 
turns him into a most commonplace 
traitor and ad\enturcr. 


From Ocr Sitciat. Coiuir.«m\nF\T 
Peshawar, Friday. 

KaUnl 13 a city \\lioi'C rioting and sabotage ai-c 
I (lailv foatnic. a cUv •\\hcro tho inhabitants are 
living in daily terror of more torriblo occurrences, 
lud lioi e no one Imows wtio rulc.s. nor wliat 
inavoicurat anv moment. Tliis was tho pictnic 
of the ifglnn capital presented to mo to-day by 
one mUo has watched every event .since, the 
dramatic fight of .\nianulla, and who to-day arrivoil 
.It the moif* peaceful outpost of Peshawar. 

Two VicVers \ictoiia aoroplanos left for Katml 
vostcidav morning. Ono of them rotnmed with 
scvor.l Indian nassongci's and a Bnlish Air 
Force sergeant The other uncliino is remaining 
temporanW at lOibul, and piolwbly will return 
with the \ ickoi-8 Victoiia madnne which has for 
several d.iva bocnstrnndod rn tho Kalml aciridromc. 

, It appeals that Baclia-i-Sakao. the Kindit king, 
niislcd e\-King \.manulla. and under a promise 
of siippoit .against tho Shmwaus imrsuad^ 
smanulla to give him TfoguUr troops. SO.OOO ru|)oes 
(tfi.iMO). iiflos, and ammunition. ILivlng sv'cui'od 
possiesgion of the necessary w.ir nntorial. llacha- 
i-'*nK.ao then turned round on his monarch, foi-ccd 
lus immediate abdication, and proclaimed himscH 
King 

To-dav evorv ontiance to Kabul is immssable. 
llenso snowdnfts prevent the movement of troops. 
Pegulav or IneguLar and at K.abul the liaidit 
King IS loutms .ind doing everything to provide 
himself with funds and matonal against tho 
coming sjmng. when tho capital will bo 
attacMsl liom scvoial fronts. 

So f.ai as the Ihitish. and foreign iiCgations aie 
ronccin^l. theic is no immedLate need for anxiety. 
Rocka-i-SaLoa iv.i\izpj; i it 


What Part did Sir F. Humphry Play in Kabul 


We are rather puzzled by tho following 
account of Sir F. Uumphrys’ activities in 
Kabul which we take from the Continental 
Daily ^^ail of January 2S, 1929 : 

Sir Francis Iluraphrys lias done magnificent 
work. He has been mstriiincnt.al in saving tlioii- 
sands of live* in Kabul and rixscuing scores or 
foreigners from positions of danger. 

Ills inrticiiutiou m the cliange to tlio reign ol 
toiror directed by B.iclia-i-Sachao, however, is 
generally criticiicu in the strongest langiuigo by 
Moslems in India, and llicro is no doubt that tli.at 


feeling is also shown in Kabul. . , i 

Tho mhabitanla aro openly piajung 


return of Amanullah after seeing the work oMiw 
succassor, who has visited his pnvate. projudiecs 
on all classes. Hindus p.irticulaily liavomsim'ed the 


ciuollcst rcpiisals. „ 

Tlio revulsion of feeling in favour oMho e.x-kjjiR 
may well visit itself on tlio llritish 
to save the lives of tliose m Kabul put tho slioiigcst 
man at tho moment in power. , , , , ..i ■„ 

U is now clc.arly provctl th,at he only IjcUd n 
accoixlance with lus unoauallcd Itnowlcdgo of future 
developments. , , *i 

He is now in i-oal danger— perhaps ffiPatcr tlian 
ever bofoi’C. He' ’would be m a grave dimcuJU 
if lie had to liurry the rebel, olf the tlirone. though 
tliis does not moan tli.at lie is in f.xvour of .Am.an- 
lillali. ' ■ ' 


India on Trial 


Raclua-i-Sakao lvalues that tho friendship of 
he is obliged 


of tho foreigners to remove him 
counter-attack is launched, 
.floated 

tho mowi of thoao murdered daily, tte Legations’ 


k'm?- \i lo foicisnei-s. Tlio baMit 

Kin^ iv.alu.oa that lus term of ns Amif r^t 


-\U.thi. in 3\ abut are well, though the 


coiuhlions there . 
wo.ajhcr clears it 


dilficutt. So soon ^ the 
hopwl to bring. KoeJe all tho 




.'on. To US Il«colm-i-SnVao U a fminUral. 


The above is tho name of a uew book oil 
India and her political future. It is evident 
from tho name given to tho book that the 
author considers it a great crime on the 
part of India to have been exploited 
mercilessly by Britain If punishment is 
any proof of crime, wo also .agioo with tho 
autlior ; for have wo not been punished 
thoioughly during tlio last twro liundicd 
years for our “crime”? 

_No ono will say that tho book has been 
written at tho command of tho India Olhco ; 
hut tho following introductory notice of tho 
hook shows how nearly ‘made to measure' 
it is, thougii in fact it is ‘ready made.’ 

Mr. Woolacolt, who spent nuiiv vears in I«du 
a^ a jo«mi.Ui«t, shows liow es.sential 'it is for Imli-^ 


oU 
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Tho fiist is tlio policy ?. c., tho “■wisdom, 
or unwisdom, expediency or inexpediency, 

]iropriety or impropriety” (in tho words of 
Mr. SnniMisa Iyengar) of tlio case. At a 
time when the couseiTativc party in England 
ii seeking I'e-eloction this largo scale demons- 
tration of anti-communist zeal in India by 
the appointees of. tho same paity, is likely 
to he interiireted as an election stunt and, 
as such, tho case will very’ largely lose 
tho serjousness which it rightly dcsciTOS as a 
case of conspiracy to 'upset the government 
by use of force. Had it been an isolated 
case of some infringement of tlie law of tho 
land, tho question of whether one should 
try to bring the offenders to book would 
ha\e depended entirely on tho officer who 
detected the offence. But we find this cj\se 
received close attention from such iiigh and 
remote persons as the Secretary of State in 
Loudon. There was thci'oforo no question 
of its coming up in the usual course of 
things. Th© wisdom or unwisdom of taking 
it up now must have been discussed by 
higher authorities tlian that official in 

"Meerut at whoso instance app.arently so 
many searches were can led out and well- 
known public men arrested. It seems that 
oven the President of the Legi‘Jative 

Assembly tliought tliat there might be some- 
tinng unwise, inexpedient and improper 
about the case being precipitated avitli such 
dramatic cclat ; or would lie pennit an 
adjournmeut of tho House to discuss tho 
policy of the whole affair? Tho AHccroy 
however tliought such a discussion improper 
U5. the case was sub jiidice and prevented 
the discussion He a\as surely within his 
unbounded rights to stop the discussion — 
thoie .ire few things that tho Ticevoy cannot 
iightfully do — hut was it wise to gag the 
llou.'.o in that fasliion ? AVould it not surprise 
the world very much to see tho A'iceroy 
taking so much interest in a matter which 
the Home Member, Jlr. Crorar, declared 
was ‘nothing extraordinary” and nothing 
“outside the ordinary criminal l.aw ?” 

Next there is the m.attcr of locating tlie 
place of trial at ileenit ^lany people will 
ask whole is Afecmt and for their informaUon 
iiio liuhan Daihj Mail of Bombay Ims given 
us tho following account of ilecnit: 

h««I-.).iartci« of 
-icomt Di-itrut. Lnitc<\ Provinfofv and SlilifArt? 

‘o'uju nt. simatcl m 20 dr-, S 77 & 
uulAM.y femw CalciiUa and JKU representative mstanco of tliat buro; 

m the Iwi huniptipusness winch inake^ life so dis! 

l^•o^^n(.•c3.... The denvAtion Iv intolerahle to .nil self-rrcnnrUnr. 


of the name is unceitain. ... Meerut ohlainod an 
unonviahlc notoriety in 18.-)7 as the spot '"•nerc 
tho Mutiny broke out in lli»pcr India.... rhenatne 
city lies sontli of the Cantonment and cjust of me 
railway line. The sticets are genoiully m mean 
apcarancc and Uadly anunged. .. . In tlie '-■anton- 
ments the finest hnildinp is llio Clnii'cli, wmai 
was built ill 1921. and has a liand-omo smrc- 
Thcro ai-o also a Homan C.itholic Cliurch and a 
Mission Cliapcl, an .nsjliim for the relief of di 5 Ux.s- 
cd Euroixun and natho Cliri‘>tians.. and a cnm. 

The Mall is one of the finest station roads n 
India. ik?.«idc 3 liciug tho hcad-rpiartcrs oi* tne 
oiiiliuri' District staff. Jrccnit is the losidenca oi 
the Commissioner of the Dhnsion of the .«amc aame, 
Snncrinteiiding Engineers of l>oth the 
ana Buildings and ‘Irrigation bi-anchcs oi 
Public Works Ucraitmcnf. and two ,^^^7 
Engineers in charge of divisions of the 
Ganges Canal. Tho Church JBssionary 
and American Metliodists have tlicir 
stations hoi\i. besides scvoml branches m nw 
District. 

The ariests, w’c leaim were made at tho 
instance of tho District Alagistratc m 
Meerut, Assuming that tliat gentleman _ w 
best equipped to detect all-India conspiracies, 
wo sUll hold that tho trial should have taken 
place in a more important placo than 
Mooi-ut. Tlio argument cannot, 
be put forw.avd that as the Meerut 
was first and directly concerned with tiio 
case, it should iiave proffreuce iu the matter 
of holding the trial ; for, from what the 
Home Alcmber said in tho Assembly, one 
can readily see tliat the caso had more nj 
it than mei-o Moenvt. It would bo difficult 
forth© accused persons who ha^o been 

dragged there from hundieds of miles away 
to arraugc for their proper defence at Alcenit 
Therefore, at least for ttie s.'ike of fair trial 
and justice a place sliould have been chosen 
where good lawyers are always .available readily 
and in large number’s. Tlio name Meerut no 
doubt coujiuos up bloody visions of the 
Indian Mutiny, but Uiat is neither here nor 
there That may impress people whose 
knowledge of India docs not go beyond 
some fe,arful tales of tlie Indian Alutiny j 
but Meerut remains au unimportant and 
out of the way town nevertheless. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest and Conviefion 
Tho arrest and conviction of Alahatnia 
Gandhi at Calcutta lias much that is delight- 
fully farcical if ono looks at it in that way. 
It is from a different riew point a truly 

bureaucratic 
j disgusting- 
ly intolerable to all sclf-rcspecfing persons 
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in India Lot us go o'W the oiisC 
cursorily and see wliat it has to teflch ns 
Some gcntlcmcu, of undoubted high standing 
dccido that tliey sliould hold a pofiwul 
demonstration m a public paiV t<> do a 
lilUo propaganda against tho use oi lotcipn 
clotii and lor the encouragement ol ILwnft 
Industry There is evidently nothing 
criminal in tins attitude, for nearly all 
members of the Dntisli Parliament consider 
it a tine thing to encourage national in(iu>!- 
tries (naturalM at the cost of foreign 
K'cn the Bnti'h as veil as Indian lost 
Ofticcs deface postage stamps with the 
inscription ' support British (or Indian) 
ItvduitrvoN’ that nso ass.uo.u 

that tlie persons ivho ossemMed on 
^lirnddhananda piik to preach hosoott of 
British elotli nere witlun Hieir ngliN t'> do 
so Tho imtlind tlie> c)tose to impie-' the 
asvcmblid croud uas a bonhie of foreign 
cloth Tlio pnlici of Calcutta il once dis- 
cosired that such a I'onfire would contra'cm 
a cirhun police regulation which loihide 
lighting tires with some kinds of conihnstibli s 
>H a public thomiiglifaro ^ WhcUicr a I'Uk 

such a plure or not doC' not 
concern us Tlie Court Ins decided that 
a park docs fall within tint legnlation The 
police therefore went to the park and m then 
real to iiplioUl tlic regulation scaltercd tlie 
asseniblcd crowd with the htip of Mhi 
blows and artisted the leaders ol tlie lawless 
crowd among whom the chief was Mahatma 
Gandhi 

■Wli.atont dC'ircs to leain from tlieCakntta 
puhee IS whethci thev alwavs show so such real 
when people light tires m tlw* strcits IVe 
have seen on umou' occasion' hres burning in 
the street' of CalciitU witli no pobfc men to 
eatingui'h tlie same or to disperse ana 
onlookers or neiiiby persons with Uie help 
of the cudgel U la therefore naUiiul for 
one to fotl Furpri'ril at the bhraJdbananda 
Tark afTair The police delihcrately took 
adianhige ol a slight infringement of an in- 
signilic.ant and ni't) (through disuse) police 
regulation and vented their wrath rather 
Mciou'ly upon the hoj cotters tfAo'C rml 
front i(n« not lnjhliii0 fm Intt Itoyrott 
Would anybodj jU'tify a Iniht chaige by 
this police to stop a Molation of the law lor 
winch the violatir i' bned only one rupee? 
"nie di'proportion l>ct\vern the offence and 
the police XKlum i' eMdcnl to eaeryhody. 

what would Goaemmout say if the police 
cr.icked tlie fknll of a moton't for parking 


his car ID the wrong place ? Would they 
not soerely handle that super-zealous 
traffic constable or sergeant ^ What aie they 
going to do then with those membcis of the 
Calcutta police who so aggressively charged 
upon a pcftceful racctitig of law-abiding 
ttUMP-S' iicsexl bv a disguised zeal, apparently 
to uphold the law but really to obstruct 
the boycott movement 

The Shraddliananda Paik aflair also shows 
how dangeiously ignorant of facts relating 
to India ate C'cn the highest of British 
bureaucrat® Bail M interton. at the time 
of Gondhijis amst infoinicd Varliniwent that 
Gandhi)i had not been arrested Mahatma 
(jandiu pomted out in the press tliat only 
nirestcd men arc made to sign personal 
bonds fls lie wa' made b\ tin Calcutta Police 
We he-lit'o he must have been arrested, 
eiin though the police generously did not 
haiidiutl hmi, for how eUe could ho Iiaio 
iHon tiled III (ouit and fined nipic one ^ 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 
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Qarmaay Springs a Surprise on Naval Powers 
Germany liii» fc'prng a iia\ sxiri^iise on 


tlie la:>t re^tige o5 the Dibatmainent Cooferenee 
will bo wiped out and Iben two (-.rcot nations 

win eugase in buiUins fn 

wb it they bihoNe w 
tb'^il coanuMCd Ant 
building a navv to protect commerce 
muet not null bmld aga’— irn^Un.i 
niu!.t ImilJ ag 

tlijt Euglaml 

,,,..0 tlie ci'o the future would 

nothin’ 111 store --ne u fciilnl buiden of poiitu’al craft licrmaiiy lia> 

hsition iipoi' ‘>'e noder coii'tmotion a OOOO ton "cruisfr’ 


— <icrmany iiii» (■ping a nui amiPiuc on 

.. 105 according tn hr baiWing a poweifulmmiature 

uece-.'iury to protect within the tonnage limit set 

if wo conie to Vence Treaty tt was tlvoo thought 

that mwwtJ below 10,000 tons could neier 
- . . hold Uteir own agaiii't heavier battleships 

a-,t any combination at Owwotoic Germany \va> ‘made pouLtkss” 
-1 ‘'”‘*,,1.1 by the tannage limit mentioned above Rut 

‘ ' Gennaii tngetuiitjr has got the bettor of 


„iblj in ‘ the end mother cataclj mu hVe 
that of l'*U 

rUc nebt of iiuiti lU at sea dtiTmg war- 
tinu’ seert)' nitiunlK to be Ataenm- 
pie-ociupntion foi Vwsnen expects ta 
vewiftin nrutTAl 'Uitiug most wars of 
the ftttnie This means tlint if tlnrt be 


dnion by mtamal ^ combu^tlon motors 
■jO.OOO liorst power, “that could put two of 
Amtnm’y 10.000 ton ‘trcity’ miisus out 
of comini'sion. and eicii offer a “stiff argii- 
iiieof to a dIOOO ton battlosliip’ Tin 
steel mnour of this “vest pocXit drtnd- 
f,s«.!n,n s. W as lies.M.I h\ Amenca. na“)tbt’. as t e AiiKiicaiis call Jt is ueWed 
n ni liar of the fi.tuta i.i wh.d. ”* it 

nriUiii miBht Kit iiiuilud the laUcrs tons nw^t The weight of its engines 

alUnipt to blocWle her mum mil largely « "I'D very low mropared to the nverago 

(ail ni a usult ofthe tnuncii) nghtsat sca ^ the ceueral tun of cTuiser engines Tho 
rhenfort'. expecting ta tight moie wars a« Anunean Litrmry Uigfst snya 
lircil lintam cMdently do<^ she dares not AWioiwh not qtiije so fast as tho British and 
asixe to oh«ene this principle of freedom lan^fau emi^ of the same claw nasal euparts 
A«,l. .,tl, l,n .,o.,„g ,'C”S..» S fSa df>p«“ Jl'tfS 

and wolldvsule oumniercial tnteteslK dcvwis, »a piodem ouism built under the terms 

, .... WasOututton treaty tiefow it could net 
jiihin tinnir lan-’e Foi the Biins of tlm minuuire 
dt-aduawrlu w ih their ranBe of fifteen nautical 
BiilCf ate eaid to ciUtange the SoDth tuns <io 
enemy die BntisU and Ainenteji ciuiser* by soscial 


and vvQiUvside commercial intoresU dcsvrc»ta the 
be p^fpa^li iigiinst any cienfoalitv in nincli 

a beUigertiit inisl pou.'r, may Iw Britain , , .j, .v , - • 

.TS.h.h/'T'TK'i'j it 8.£'“ 

fu 'tfargls hold of blook,ide on an enemy (lie Bntisli and Ainentan ciuisere' b 
uitn perfection iiijos 

The «holo alTiir it seems, re»U on the The new Gorman cruiser Im? «i n 

siibmarme uarfare AnietiC'ui coitttDcice has t- •». , . 

Brown since tUeii and so ho Vawctmg the role of i modem f^ntden w lo 

l:r “‘skii a——™ « Hi 


a may given the following details 


and Wat arc so closely related tbarouu luav 
not expect to profit from any of them -n. 

without going m for the oUsen \Tft.np,'!i 'ba Tcialt /x,i; 

' '.sr.;; 'ss^s. «;■%»/ ‘.f «s,SsS 

- 1 cynea sa yo 7-»<h Tons^o 
German 


coniinerual and rntinly pcaci/ul . but ^tU 

a nlatirely pomrful - ’ 

comuierce. >.)ie may s.j 
Davy U turihtr inert j 
tlien 'prvtecf tlie U«. 
crmnuest 


didly bv political cun'. w«h shells • k,..u. , 





out-'^unned ncarlv t\vo ^ ''miist mcsat wcro cliangcu uu;y 
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S„ Xhriei,oiWtoh,u 

ot 30,000 yd?., or l-i nautical inilo^ 

The new German ship ha', set naval men 
thinkiii" in Europe und Ameiica. Just as 
dll- mg tlio W.w Germany uin-et «'0 n.ival 
tiiuditaiura by using newer types of umler- 
, ‘ ' -St, will -he in a w.ar of the fiitmc 
1 , Uuugs top-y tnn-y by her freak, surface 
emits of Mhicli tlie Eimlr Pieusseu is merely 
a fovevunnei V 

Moslem League breaks from Nehru Report 
It ha-' not been much of a surprise to us 
to learn of tlio sunnnarv rejection of the 
Nehni Committee lleport by the 


the 


“And whereas the NaUGi^l of 

tssf fiSsjaTtis 

''”^^SdwlS«io Non%iiin ank Depressed 

licalion of the Nehru Iteport, ' ,“gji°"“51oslem 

Tlio reasons for tlio rejection ?™ ratn» 
puzzling and look like foimod >•» '“"f 
of a powerful, of 

AVhy should tho coudBioual ““'>‘“f,Vct 


ii Committee Report by the Council ot -^ijy s|,(,„ia tlio conditional aocep,., 

All-Indm Moslem League on March 28 t|,„ lleport ^y *0 Oongres 

New Delhi. It is however sad to the Moslem attitude towards it? I ho conoi, 

note that Jlosicm' loaders have at last j^cceptaiice has nothing to do .'viui v ^ 

deftmtclv gone over to coramunalism - 

in order to acluovo success for tho 
Musalmans of India through political action. 

How far individuals may hope to attoin 
success 111 any ivalk of life— economic, intellec- 
tual. moral or spiritual— tlirougii increabed 
voting power is however a iughly doubtful 
question, ^iloro \o es do not make men more 
rich, more wise, more efficient, more self- 
sacrificing 01 more virtuous for any length 
of time. Voting strength should be the 
o.-ipresbion of real sUength rather than its 
parent. However, lot us piocced with tlie* 
facts of tho rejection of tho Nehru Report 
by the ilosleiii League. The press i-cport of 
the relcction leads as follows : 


acceptoiice has notmng ^ Kntion’s 

Moslems ; its aim is to keep t lo 
right to adopt diirerent ^ase tho 

obtaining of Swnrnj ° Soheme 

British refused ‘o to see 

eireclivo. "Would tho . reforms 

the Congress pledged to => i » 

which out ransters will not accept 
only sensible for the Oongress to gOT “ 
tune limit to tho. Bn ish £« 
that scheme attcr which other uict 
be used to get oonoessmns ^tom the . 
do not see why this point should vrony 
Moslems, or for that .“att® 

other than the Bntisli. Secondly tl 

Hindu Malmsabha’s insistence upon kf P'“» 
the Nehru Scheme absolutely intao. has 
displc,TScd the Moslems. This again is incom 
prehcnsiblo; for anybody can see “at oy 
even slight alterations tho entire natrao 
of a schomo of reforms may be ™an„ea. 
■the Moslems could also havo msistod similarly. 
But why should tho Mahasabha s dosiro to 
keep tho Nelnu Report intact discredit tiio 
latter to tho Moslems ? Tho other reasons 
given are also not very convincing. tJn y 
tlio lost ono explains the situation. It nican 
that tho Moslems are not agreed to a Po|!®y 
of gh'c and take. They agree to the takii g 
only. 


The Fourteen Points 

Ttio memory of Pio-sidcnt Woodrow Wilson 
Uio Pcace-m.nker has been honouicd by tlio 
fourteen point* put up by tlic uncoinpromtbing 
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Jlr. Jiiin.ih. Thoso fouitoen points nny mean 
tho beginning of a great political conflict just 
nstvilson’s fourteen brought about the end 
of tho greatest of armed conflicts Let us 
SCO what Ifr Jinnah’s fourteen points are. 
Wo a" • 


) told • 


The I.cagiio after an anxious and careful ccmsi- 
earnestly and cmplalKally lays 
iImi^. Pn* r*'j' QwsuioUon 

01 tiio Uo\cinmcnt ot fndia bo acceptablo to Uusal- 
inans m India until mj unlcs« tho foilowins basic 

‘‘“!i Constitution should 
pwinres^ rciidiwo: po^\e^s vested m the 

OTl?tal m“l°p” S'”™ >» 

jA ,^!s„aa - o'te 

I r .ritftrsi?" 

S'pS.i'‘S„.S3!i; 

.Bs!, We 

• at nxlistnbution that mickt 

8JuiVbo^'°<JIl!i part thereof 

preimdthatil »ould be thereof on the 

of that ctiminnnity or ,□ tho''^ilfiSl* }° *** interrsU 

S-isJi 

la crmt»-iji-aid inw'n vi itioir duo slur* ■■. 

tod^tte 

67-16 


M** dwna-cl tci bo mado in tho Coaslilution 
Leei,laturo except with the con- 
tho States constituting the ludian 

The AitEitstnyE 

The resolution also mentions an altciua- 
oMto the above provisions in the followin'* 
terms ” 

present circumstances the represonta- 
11? different Legislatures of tlio 
o^tiy ai^of other elected Codies througli 
'* ‘“®'"iab|p and fui-ther that 
n,T*2?“a ?®'?S over and over 

^ disturb this franchise so gi'anled 
bmA « .h-M MDimimity sinco j,0O9 tOl such 
JIusilmMs '0 abandon it that 

un^”^ii,l ^ * Mosent to joint elootoratcs 

J Surfflt, “IS,,! 

Baluchis*^*^<in frontier Provnnoo and 

sfasTli ™ 

moros^ tffn “ot watest 

•}?? population warrants ” 

'S’ S5“a““ 

considered hwaltorr ^ mmorities to bo 

section of tbo Tn,S. aeniands for a 

«Pd of ihr Jbl 20 per 

sr^vsi if "■»- -s 

legislature compared to thpir°^ 

« to say. instead of h.SvJil®'^ ““.f , That 

centum they should be given rR^ scats pet 

Bengal Legislat^ centum in tho 

ako bo made for Sr could 

'nil lead to manv example 

liisala JvLwi?‘^and’“* ^omla 
Musalman FataicoJi, fn \ corresponding 
prohibited no“o ^ SI 

to /..ta 

this. ^ we to apply the inf.nf J understand 

ssrif:ssrif3-wa£ 
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and ■would be crushed out by other and 
stronger cultuies etc if left unprotected or 
is it that the very existence of the iloslcras 
depends on their retaining their culture, 
Inuguago etc. ? By tho ivay, what is the 
lloslem language ? Arabic, Pushtu, Porsinn 
or Urdu or none? Point 13 isinostfavouiile- 
nifo lile. If in a proviuco the Moslems 
form only 10 p. o. of the population or 
5 p. c., must one appoint there 33 p. c. of all 
cabinet members from among these few 
llahomedans V Most of tho points aro a bit 
vague Hence one finds it difficult to com- 
ment on tlvem properly. We hope these 
points will be soon published with ox- 
i'lanations for tho benefit of the public. 


Leader of Indian Delegation 
to Uaguo of Nations 

Siv Pheroro Sothna’s resolution demand- 
ing leadership of tliis year’s Indian delegation 
to tho League for an Indian drew fiom the 
Govenimeiit a confession to tho effect Uiat 
thU year’s leadership may also fall on an 
Fiiglishnian or an Indian Prince. Wo do not 
tiiinh an Englishman or an Indian Princo 
could in any _ sense bo a representative of 
the Indian nation. If the Government wonld 
not Bust n true representative of (he nation 
to loud the Indian delogatiou, they should at 
least ha>o the decency and houesty not to 
call the porsou chosen repvcsontativo of tho 
inuian nation. He should be called what he 
truly would bo— A noromce of tlio British 
rulers of India. 


A British General Writes Indian History 
for the American Press 
Tlio iuinp jiffd of America publishes an 
T? .^1' JIarch 1929 number on “How 
British camo to India: - A brief onUioo 
Gio llistopr of tho Gieat Asian Peninsula 
and tbo Racial Hotchpotch it contains.” Tho 
wnter is a former Quaiicrmaster General, LL 
C'cneral Sir George MacMunn, K. C. B. K. C. 
o. In D. S. 0. Tho entire history of British 
occupation of India has been written up by tho 
di&anguisUed military man' in less than twelve 
hundred fifty words out of which a few 
hundred words contain only touring bints 
'uu iouinaiislic smartness. Let ns take a 
jw wmplcs from this cxceUoat historical 
‘ •uonograph. 

the articlo is meant to tell 
reader how tho British camo to India it 


devotes most of itself to tolling liow good the 
British aro and liow tho Aryan Hindus came to 
India and how savage, unjust, and tyrannical 
they wera Thus one is told, “Hoarly -all 
of the inhabitants acknowledge the rule of 
Great Britain and do so cheerfully and 
happily, though at present it has pleased 
some of tho intelligentzia whom the Britisli 
liavo educated in their own system to turn 
bitterly hostile to their European step- 
parents." When tho Ary.ra Hindus camo to 
India they camo with “culture of some kind 
and a developed religion, tho Hindu religion, 
which survives in all its early conceptions 
even to this day." Tliey conquered tho 
Dravidians and “they also wrought tho 
grcatc.st injustice that ever man unto man 
has done." TJioy turned the cbnqueied 
people into slaves who aro forced to do 
every kind of unclean and hard work. “Sixty 
million of thorn exist in Hindustan ' to this 
day, and, when tho Princo of Wales was in 
India four years ago, they sunwndod his 
car in many places by thousands, crying 
that from tho British alono did they get 
protection and justice, praying and petition- 
ing that India was not fit for Homo Rule 
in any fom. A curious sto^, incrodiblo 
almost, yet ns true to-day as five thousand 
years ago." Then there is tho story of 
a deceased Indian sweeper in France whom 
tho Indians would not allow to bo buried 
wiUi tho Indians and wlio^ was later buried 
by (ho British next to a “crusading knight." 

TJicn t)io Hindus conquered more and 
built temples and developed a gi’eat civiliza- 
tion. Tlicn prince Gautama camo and preach- 
ed, but his colourless cult could not appeal 
to the colour-loving Indians. So Hinduism 
remained supremo. Then, camo Alexander 
who conquered and formed alliances and 
went away. 

Again for hundreds of years Hindus 
fought against one another ‘but ‘never in all 
history"^ could any Hindu princo rule over 
all India, Then came Islam. First, the 
Arabs inv.aded the Indus valley and next 
tboir^ Turkish converts set up a throne at 
, Delhi. “Tho conquerors spread over India, 
forcibly converting many, and tempting others 
by the simplicity of their faith, so that 
gradually there were no Hindu rulers loft.” 
But the Turkish rulers also failed to raako 
one kingdom out of all Indix They also 
fought among themselves. Then camo tho 
Moguls who for a short timn ruled peacefully 
and well, but fell to quarrelling soon. At 
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llml tm» IIICM .oc some KoeUi li«los re*”"'"® 

>« InJi. who haJ to drienJ IhomnkB. I® taw^ coofinned K.s diotam eBphatioaliy 
ll» Hosuls ™ld ttolecl them no more. Pcriiapa no oubjecl connlry o*o »» 

Ihcn they became more poweiful and at last under subjection foi ever ple»s the spim 

became rulois. tor fho ilopuls b.vd ceased to of lU pMple 
rile So, "for tiio hrst time lu history ’ tho 
Indian people got "ponce and _ prosperity " 

Tlicir land Wame “homogenous'' (and Oiey 
lived happily ever alter ) 


c emshed. One vrondeiN 
u hetiier 'that is the reason why Bengaln 
have suffered to a great extent from the 
'iavrless" sncdioda of deportations, intenmicnts. 
ctc.iQ addition to the legal methods of 
repjnssioD 

Wliat lias been spoVen of abore as 
tkogal’s imolnatary semces t® Britain, 
may be considered disseirjces by the in- 
habitants of tlieso pronnees which were 
annexed by Britain by using the rCTeimcs 
of BeagaL To all such aggnered non- 


Bengal s Involuntary Service or Disservice 
In hi5 book, entitled “India's Hope. ’ 
published tins year, ^Ir F H Sknnc, ICS 

(liareJl wrete will, relmmbto B«t.l - ^ I!»e«r .ay ■» 

ll.’i'StfSSlf”* l'"reSS relI-dola.ee U.jl llie was nol . 

eoabled the >,a*t India Company to wrry on the consenting party to tlie use Of net revenues 
uarfai^ m vluch it wan involved, and to^pumue to this way 


years ago Sir Geotve Chcsac> declar^ 
in Jus Indian i'oU/y that Bcnsal was (he one 

C n of India « orth rctainina « ere the rest (« eo " 

IS wopja afpls viiih teniold wire at the present 
(Ul -I’p diAC 

In aomo of our back numbers we hare 
referred to the fact that BriUm's Indian 
Empire was built up in its earW stages mainly 
with Bengal money, and we hare also given 
authorities for this statement Mr Sknnc a 
testimony it a fresh proof As for Dnlain's 
political expansion, so for her ‘induatnat 
revolution' and growth id the eighteenth 
century, she is greatly mdoblcd to Bcneal 
Itrooks Adams writes lu lus work ou '^he 
Ijw of CiTilizvtion and Decay” (SonneDscbcin. 

Iwndon) 

'Vorj «ociu alter riaMoy the Beoeal idondcr 
ut^ lo amve in london and the effort apreais 
W^xo lw» \ii»i«ii»nM5us lor ill the antlicmtics ... 

■“w. I '“j ‘•'S rcvolotion.' tho event our elunnsoa ot 

(h?'"5y"l76a” gsm''to“''bum^tr’r I 

ID ite dimtion of creative 

Tn .1 .. but when we look around os on what we 

the aiitlKvr then goes on to give deUds ®“i twiliiauon. how little is really ours aJonp 
} prove hjs assertion, and these are to be fry m* drawn Inm the great streaia of hnnian 
..,-,1 .„ vi ...- r . « r , « f**"!*^ end creation SO largely non-Ewomwn -r^ 


It 1$ to be hoped that present-day noii- 
Bengab patnoU will not stawl in the wav 
of Bengal’s obtaining financial lustico on 
tbe gronnd ei her past unconscious wid 
nniutraded offence If Bengal be enabled 
to spend at least as much for education, 
sanitation, agricultural unprovenients and 
industria) and corsraeicial expansion as any of 
UieoUicT and less popvdous provinces of India, 
her children will gratefully repay this 
friendly scrrico by redoubling tbcir eflbrts 
to win a glorious povitiou for tlio whole 
of India. 


Europeans' Debt to Orientals 

Olive Scbtcinct writes m “Jiao to Man'', 
|. 1 ^ 

bwthern fair-skins have hsd great 


{'’““'J m JlijorR b. Ba.-.u’s book ' 'Biun of 
lodian T^de and Industries.'’ 

pio political and economic scniccs thus 
rendered by Bengal to Britain were, bowevo* 
lavolucUry and luglonous. But even if tier 
had been otherwises, Bengal could not have 
claimed anj thing in return from a mtefnl 
Great mUtude is a vvordvrlueai 

is not to be found in the dictionaxr of 
impciialixts. ' 

bir Gcorgo Chesney has declared Out 
Bengal is the one part of India 


0 lar^y non-Euiopean 'l 

* England in 1869 

,_'Af^d Russel Ifallace wrota m ic,"/, 
Tbe Malay Archipelago,” fp sooi • 

more than one-tenth of our .C-v , • 

a(^oaUy Paupers and 

EnglMid litB now ? « Ut i, 




Tie End of ladir Shall 


N“£ 

to witi^** .^oor t» Bi'Si tna 

Sk'"?]? 

coantry State rsn^i^“ *** 

«poila of m ^spoUoQ hs to hik 

"Is? m ' “'““• to to. .'''“J’ 5 “ llto 
S."A»<« to? tt h "'mw k?SS 


§SS§ili 


*''“**- bat themseW 

“to •?«?«£“ i"' "■* 

KS. 

«a ‘ 9 ih 

?" ‘lb ifiT ‘‘.'■^ loid Strl.t 

S“> »I a. fijl-J'" "'to itl „?"■ 'rtl 

tT'-a.'.uni ^ P^-^I'le .m! ti 

‘*'*M*d other 


p >U 

of Sio 4 h ,K Yar ^ V? ^ a 
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Tliea foUow^ ,a rapid saccession the 
conquests of Balkh, Bukhara and Khwarizm 
(modp i^ivaX ^hieh carried tlie frontier 
^ tje Persicm empire to the Oxus river. 
The Sulfan of Constmtinople sent his armies 
^m Ears to Baghavand to oppose the 
Persian adrance, but ^'adir utterly routed 
these forces. 

Tlie only place where Lis arms failed of 
success was Daghestan, west of the Casnhn 
Sea. The highlands of this proxin^Tr^ 
covered with for^ts and difficult of access 
through tlie broten hilly nature of the land 
surface and the utter lack of roa^ The 
fishters, extremelv fond of 
hbei^ and expert in raiding the neighbour- 
mg lau.^ For many centuries thev 
My deaed the Tnris. Russians and PeSSk 
NV, * “f 'i*'® pestilentiaL 

?ri'r locally 

rrhde the lack of roads and the ene^^s 
ambuscade prereat the cominc of proSns 
torn a disUnce, Xadir foucM theXbi 
tarns fiercely in 1743 and 1744, but had hi 
rehre precipitately in order to s-avc himseH 

S?T,-= '“}* increased 

the losses and sufferings of his army He 
™uld hold only the co.,st.tow„s “in' S'e 


DagliKLau was the iloscow of this 
A^c Aapolcon The spell of his invinci- 
in 2, 1 “°"' Kebeilions broke oat 

iLTorf '’f empire— in Pars and 

Reports of the Gulf of Oman, in Shirivan, 
^ml? “'J *'>0 land of the 

fpt L Eyerywhere the rebels 

Mlcl U'toaes and 

killed the loyal officets of .\'.idir 


also 'deyn? -' the ferocious tyrant 

icTCls^bro’n M The gold .ind 

bTbim. S Delhi 'kere hoarded 

tSese'Sng’trse'"^ ™ exhausted in 

MullirmarlrBe? and^lnh^'"^’ , 

Be<» nmo \t 1 Muhamms'id Kanm 

to his "1® .effectttaroSng 

Asiatic 'Sjkey y'H''’' Daghestan .and 

anuy, the?; 'Sasto-s“'Ua"fi “f 


empty and ‘keasnry"' hid'“bOTme 

aS'^U the Ennerr if i‘ 

ya*i. c.,_ peror of Delhi lyonld help him 


I“i™“4'shah roplied! ' 


ShkhM“hi, Th“a'\S; “^"htatherthe 

adrised me to hSy„“', ® “* >“ had 

,rr,7c1„“\'?and ty?r“?i'' 

any oral message, arhtoh mi?]??'''’; “ 
t‘on of bis enrnV- P^Sht be an mven- 
aroakness of my oiying to the 

•and disobedience 'r^'^^.knment, the a-iolenee 
lords. anTti™^,.! the peasant .and land- 
tocal offie?;? no^Lo “T 

treasury from tZ JL ^nmg to my 
oxwd niy income'^^^'^ift'^ aapeiisos 

^ly. ituhamnud Shd, ai/ v ®™‘l.‘“St 
Irymbhng in fe,. 1“ . .. mimsters l,iy 
lepcal his iny.vsi“n Shall should 

_ „ uion, and _ they arero relieyed 


only when tJiev lip’inrof i reliev^ 


«ll crueilcsit 

Secretary ayrites”^ “Th ta^asury. As liis 
increased the yioleneo^^of hi- 
acts noav t«cam? 


*=ummontsI the'fidm in;-V”* 


provincos. a„ render accou 
no defalcation ay.as ,™y,S , --. -oos,, 

no complaint arris made by ""““I 'hem and 
they haj taken ^ tJi.it 

declared them as » lilk. i '"“ation,, .VaJiy 

oar.m: lioary sum, to the 
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1453. How lie was related to his predecessor 
is not known nor is it clear why ho left 
Majapahit and resided at Kelinjj. 

After him for three yens tliere was an 
interregnum. Tlien two princes followed ono 
another on the tlirono of Majapahit Roth of 
them had short reigns and the last loft tho 
•capital. 

The king, wlio is usually called Bhra 
Yijaya V, leigued from 1408-1478 and 
■died in liis capital. Such aro tho unconnected 
■facts which we know about tlio last years 
■of Majapahit 

It is geuerally accepted that Majapahit 
fell m 1478. Sir Stamford Raflles gives 
tho popular Muhammadan version of tho 
■story. Among tho wives of Rrowijoyo w.as 
41 Chinese lady. Sho was repudiated by 
the Javanese monarch, when pregnant 
of Raden Patah. She bad to seek shelter 
with Arya Damar, the chief of Palembaug 
'{tlie old Sbi'ivijaya in Sumatra), who was 
41 relation of, Browijyo. Radon Patah, when 
lie grow up, accompanied by Radon Husen, 
sv real sou of Arya Damar, camo to Java 
■from Sumatra after becoming converts to 
tho Muhammadan religion of wbicli Pidem- 
■bang was the most importaut centre. 
Tladen Patah, who was really tho sou of 
Browijoyo, bccamo a devotee while bis 

•step-brother Raden Husen sought temporal 
advantages and soon became the commander- 
in-chief of the Majapahit army. Radon 
Patali began to intrigue for the subversion 
■of the Hindu religion. Having at last formed 
,, 41 considerable party and mustered a respect- 
iible force, ho gave the command to a Java- 
nese — for he himself was not a military 

leader. This is said to have liappened in 
1408 AD. The .Muhammadan force was 

•defeated by tlie Hindu army under the 
<;ommand of Husen. Raden Patah was, 

liowever, not discouraged by this defeat at 
the hands of his step-brother. He obtained 
succour from tho taithful .at Palerabang and 
was soon able to asseinblo a fresh Muslim 
' iirmy. Husen, still the commander of tho 
Hindu army of IMajapahit, was now in bis 
-turn defeated. ^Majapahit fell and was 
destroyed. Aid this triumph of Islam took 
place in 1400 S.aka, i. c., 1178 A.D. 

This version howeicr is refuted by an 
inscription dated 1108 Saka (148G A.D.) 

found engravM on a rock in tho south-east 
of Surabaya. Hof. Krom in' hia now book 
on the IndOpJavaneso period (Iiido-Java- 
iusclic OesclucJcnis) g„os all Uio liicts 


bearing on this matter brought to liglit by 
recent resc.arch work. In tliis inscription 
a Rrnliiiian, Ilrahmuraja, versed in tlio four 
Vedas, is meii'ioned as tlio recipient of 
pits from a Hindu ruler. This Brahman 
is represented as h.aviug inspired this king 
with ambitious ideas wliich led tho princo 
to a position of overlordsliip. Tliis princo 
is mentioned in tho inscription as living at 
Jinggan “wlicre tho battle was fought against 
Majapahit” Tho uamo of tliis king is given 
as Ranavijaya Girindravardhana and it is 
ho who may have seized Majap.alut in 
1478 A.D. 

Tho coast-lino of Java was however already 
Islamizod, but tho Muslim rulers of these 
places still recognized a Hindu suzerain 
ruling inland 

Barros, a Portuguese writer, writes about 
1498 A. D. that in tho East (Iio means thereby 
tho Archipelago and tho JIalay Peninsula) 
tho Hindus ruled but Mainka, a part of tho 
Sumatran coast and some sea-ports in Java 
were in Muhammadan occupation. Barros 
refers to tho influenco of Islam as a post 
which spread from Malaka along trade 
channels. 

Malaka, in the second half of tho 15th 
century, had become a great emporium of 
trade between East and West (*. e., China 
and Java on one side and India and Arabia 
on tho otlior). In India Gujrat -was tho 
province which liad most frequent trade 
relations with Malaka. 

Thus at tlie end of the 15th century tho 
suzerain power was still Hindu though 
pteccs on tho se.a-coast were fast becoming 
Mubamniadnn. In 1509 Malaka itself, the 
stronghmd of Islam, Wtas afraid of an attack 
by tho Javanese Hindu king. In tho same 
yc« tlio first Portuguese ships appeared 
before Malaka. In 1511 came Albuquerque 
mmself from Cochin capturing Gujrati ships 
wherever he could find them. 

Thcro was a Hindu scttlemcut in Malaka 
wnich w.as a discordant element in a Muliam- 
maUan ^mospliero. Tho leader of the 
Hindus, Timut Raja, entered into -secret 
negotmtions with tlio Porluguese. Tho Japa- 
nese Hindu king himself sent an ambassador 
pviUi presents to Albuquerque — for ho pva& 
not on friendly terms with tlio Sultan of 
Malaka wlio oppressed Ids Hindu subiccls. 
Jlio SuItamvas driven out by tho Poilugucsc. 

Ill lul3 Albuquerque iiroto to the king 
of Poihigal referring to tlio Hindu overlord - 
of Java as seeking tlio alliance of tho Portu- 
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cueso. Albuquerque adds : The other towns, 
which are in his territory, will necessanv 
be OQ inenJly terms with us— or we shall 
send a small fleet to the lielp ot the Japanese 

Tho last trustworthy Portuguese account 
oi lluidu Jasa is ot the year laid The 
Governor de Brito writes to Kinjr Manua 
of Portusal iQ January, 1514 — Java is 
a great island There are two Kj^r 3**^ 
non-'Iuslira) Imga— one la called lha King 
of Sanda (W. Java) and the other of Jara. 
The rulers on tho coa^t are Muhammadan 
and some of them are very powerful They 
ba\o many ships and great influence'" 

The Italian Pigafetta. who travelled m 
these regwns iiv 1122 with the great 
Magelhn, writes— "Tho greatest towns m 
Jaia aro these Majapahit, the king of 
which placo when he lived was the greatest 
prince of alt the islands and was called 
ha)a Pall Unus , and then SunOa. Daha. 
Oemnk, Goj-niada. etc 

\qw we know from earlier Portuguese 
nociunU that P.ati Unus was a wailihe 
■Muhammadan prince of Japara (in \7 Jarat lie 
had fought naval action with the Portuguese 
admiral d' Andrade m 1513 m which he wa* 
^atew only with great difficulty by the Portu- 
guei» After this Pati Unas i» mentioned as 
tho conqueror of Sunda (westernmost part 


of Java) Did he also win ioi Islam the great 
eastern kingdom of Jlajapalut ? The last 
Hindu mke of Java must then have fallen 
before the uctonous arms of Pati Unus 
between 1313 and 1522 

Later Javanese tradition, as recorded by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, points to another person as 
the champion of Islam This Jluslim apostle 
was the Saltan of Chenbon (lo IP Jara)— still 
revered as Sheikh llaulana. He was an Arab- 
by birft and he and liis two sons are said 
to have conquered and converted the whole 
of West Java towards the close of the llthi 
century The ruling Muhammadan princes 
IQ West Java still look on Sheikh Maulana 
as their common ancestor 

Thus Uie Arab traders, who first came to 
Sumatra and Java as early as the end of the 
"Ih century— to carry on trade and commnee 
with the Fartlier East succeeded by the begin- 
mug of tlw IbUi century m winning political 
supremao and prop-igatipg their religion 
throaghout the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsuh But already enterprising 
mauners from Portugal and Spain had made 
tliwT appearance in tho arena and the Dntchi 
wore soon to follow Political supremacy was 
to bo wrested soon from tlie Muslim pnuoes 
but the religious snpromscy of Islam is still 
onquc'tioncd in these regions. 


A Ti'iliuiie Of The People 

Bt *TTN0D’ 


D u. Snraant Mehta’s is a housibolj oatne 
tivday in Oujsrat Excepting Pjt A V 
Thikkar, Pint mo,t unostentatious and 
Micnt social worker, the Inend of the DhiU 
and tho uctouchaMes. there is hardly aoo^cr 
man ti>day m tho province who occupies 
tlut lofty, unique position amongst tho 
nitifcr of social workers that Or. MebU 
occupies. It IS not always dc'irable to 
^ attempt an estimate of the life-work of any 
tndisiinid when he is alive. The task is 
extremely difficult if the writer is on terms 
of close friendship with him la stunt 
account, therefore, an attempt u msJe only 


to acquaint the reader with the man as he 
appears to the public. To know Dr Mehta 
in tree perspective, one requires to recall 
to his nimd two pictures— one of a fashion- 
able young Indian clad in perfect European 
costume and living in an English style in 
pre-Noo-Co-operation days, the other of a 
peasantrlihe looking social worker, aniietj'- 
mven, sweating under his brow with his- 
uttlo kit iQ Jus hand while measuring on 
foot a htUo distance hero or there under a 
scorcUiog sun. hvmg amongst the poor, as 
‘“,^°“-Cn-operation and in post- 
N-C-O-days. That furnishes, in shork the- 
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That niglit NaGir Sliali sk'opins in 
the teat of tho GuugUter o( MU. llu'^iw 
Khan. A stran^io unre&t had hcizod Win. 
Ho rci>eated\y ootoicd Ww tout and camo 
out of it, unable to stay iu one j)l.ice. IH*? 
nttondants wero pcrplosovl hut dur»t wot 
ask liim the reason of it Hasan AU Beg, 
one of his oldest and most faitliful servant 
inquired what ailed him. Nadir Shah called 
him to Ins side and told him that ho h.\d 
had an evil dream, uliich Hasan AH must keep 
a aectel from ollicrs. Tlio Beg pacified 
liim and Nadir Sliah retired to his tent 
Hero ho was so fully overcome hy sleep — 
the reaction of his lato o.vcitcmDnt and 
alarm — tliat ho did not undress himself hut 
merely took off Ins nntliri crown (with 
four aigrettes) and laid it down on tlm fioor, 
and soon closed Ins oyos in a deep slumber 
which was to bo Ids last. 


ifd. Salih Klun lUNhtd foru.nd and stmek 
liU sword at Nadir’s sIiouldtT, severing hi-* 
arm. But the lion of Forsia uas not yet 
dead. That voice of thunder which had 
rung clc.>r almve tho din of a hundred 
battles and heartened thu Fersians on to 
victory against fourfold odd.'«, had not yet 
Iwcu stiUeil. S.iUl» Kh.iu ttuailcd before 
Nadir’s glance and roar. Ho hcul struck In.s 
tifat blow when uvaddenoil by fear, but 
immediately afterwards reaction drove liim 
t» tho opposite extreme. Ho stood rooted 
t«) the ground by terror, hLs feet unahlo to 
move and bU band to rise. Just then 
.Muhammad Beg Qachar entered the tent,, 
and Uking in the situation at a_ glance, 
promptly linisliod the perilous business by 
cutting off Nadir Shah’s head, — “that head 
which in loftiness of power and grandeur 
bad soared into the Iiighcst Iieavcn.” (.l/iy'mfU 


Fall of (lie Last Hindu Kingdom of Java 


IH Dn. niJANRAJ ClUTTEaiKB. si.\., o.urr. (Paris) 


T he last Hindu kingdom of Java was 
l^japahit— a name wlucli its poet aud 
historian Prapancha translates into Sanskrit 
as Bilva-tikta Tills principality in East 
Java rose to the height of its power under 
King Hyam Wuruk (1350-1389 A. D.). llyaoi 
vVuruk (a Javanese name meaning the young 
|Wck) is also known by his title of Sir 
Rajasanagara in Prapancha’s clironicio 
Nagarakiitagama. This king and-i,his pali 
or minister Gpjamada brought the wliolo 
Archipelago under the sway of Jlajapalut. 
iins maritime empire sb etched as far .is 
New Guinea to the cast and tho Philippine 
Islands lo tiie north, lilany names given m 
the long list of its dependencies cannot nou 
be identified — some of tSiese may have been 
places on tho uoith-west coast of Australia. 
t/Oiisidcvablc portions of tho Malay Peninsula 
^so acknowledged the suzerainty of Jlaia- 
V death of this areat 

mg ilajapaliit’s foreign pos'>essiops lapidly 
itself had to fight for 
m existenco against enemies among which 
'ain°^* power of 

i"’ j oommeace the history of its 
chiiQ and v-o nugU tura for « 

- moment to a bright pictuie drawn of tlie 


great c.»pital city by Frapanclni in his Nagarn- 
kritagama. Prapanchu was a contemporary of 
Hyam Wuruk and followed tlio king during 
tho royal tours : — ‘Tho capital Majapahit 
(Bilva Tikta or Tikta Siinpbala) is encircled 
by a wall of red brick— thick and high. 
On tho west there is a great open space 
surrounding a deep .artificial lake. Brahma- 
stbana trees, each with a bodhi terrace at its 
foot, stand in rows, aud hero are posted the 
guards who keep watch by turn in this 

public square. In flio north there is a 
Oopwa with iron gates. Towards the 
east there is a high cupok — the ground- 
floor of which IS laid nitli cajra (cement). 
From tho nor li to tho south runs tho market 
square— exceedingly long and very fine 
witli buildings all around. In every Chaitra 
the army meets here. In the south 
there is a fine cross-road and a wide 

and spacious open space. Noitli of this 

square there is aii> audience liall whei-e tho 
leain^ aud the ministers sit togelier. East 
of it is a place whore tlic Sliaiva and tlio 
Buddhist priests speak aud argue about theif 
doctriuc^ Tlioio is also accommodation hcio 
for making oiXeriD^s dtnvng tho eclipse of 
fte moon for tho good of tlio whole countiy. 
Hero also are tho Itomahindas in 
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1453. How lie was related to liis predecessor 
IS not known nor is it clear why he left 
-Majapahit and resided at Keling. 

^ After him for three years tlierc was an 
inteiregimm. Tlieu two princes followed one 
Kanotber on the throne of ilajapahit Both of 
them had short rejgns and tlio last left tho 
•capital. 

The king, ivlio is usually called Blira 
Aijaya T, reigned from 1408-1478 and 
^led m Ins capital. Such are the unconnected 

cfllajaS.™ 

^ .accepted that Majapahit 

fell 111 1478. Sir Stamford Rafilcs gives 
the popular Muliammadan version of tho 

fctoiT. Among the wives of Browijoyo was 
^ Uimeso lady. She was repudiated by 

the Javanese monarch, when pregnant 

of Raden Patah. She had to seek shelter 

<the old Slirivijaya in Sumatra), who was 
.a relation of, Browijyo. Raden Patah, when 
lie grew up, aooonipanied by Raden Husen 
a real son of Arya Daniar, came to Java 
becoming converts to 
the lluliamiuadan religion of which Palem 
bang was the most ininortant ' t!! °i“' 
Men Patab who was re' y the Z Z 
Browijoyo, became a devotee^ whiu i- 

X'ntage's'andfoon Wam°e the^^o 

PM"b“g'ant infc“'t r“- 

iible force, ho gavo^ t?,o n “ respect- 

nesc— for lie to a Java- 

leader. This is ^d 

14G8 A.D The Ar!,i 1‘appcned m 

•command Husp? ^ army under tlie 
however, not tiisnrm' ^aden Patah was, 
the hands of his ston^jfroM 11"® defeat at 
succour from the fniti obtained 

, "as soon able to !;ssS,„ o^“'°', 

■army. Iluiion, still Hm " fresh Muslim 
jl>«du army of Maian^hif of the 

■turn dcfcaled, h '1® "o'v in bis 

•destroyed. And ♦iiio’*"- ””d was 

''““ 111 ? le““ ’■ A D 


found c„,n..,;.i 1. 1403 Saka (1480 A.D,) 


found cngtavJd on a'S®?''”., 'i- 

f Surabaya. PioL V‘° south-e: 

tlin nroni m lus nnw i,w 


ourabaya. Pmf ° south-east 

-- sssrgH:<IH3 


bearing 011 tills nutter brought to light by 
recent rcscarcli work. In this inscription 
a Brahman, Bralmiaraja, versed in tho four 
Nedas, IS inen-ioned as tho recipient of 
^fts from a Hindu ruler. This Brahman 
IS represented as liaving inspired this king 
with ambitious ideas which led tlib princo 
to a position of ovcrlordsliip. This prince 
IS mentioned in tho inscription as living at 
Jinggan whore tho battle was fought against 
Majapahit The name of this king is given 
as Ranavijaya Girindravardhana and it is 
1478 AD ifajapahit in 

The coast-lino of Jnva was however already 
Islaniized. but tho Muslim rulers of these 

1 10 ?'T° 1 ?’ ?, PortuKUOso writer, writes about 

fbn fv?’- * V* ” * ’'! '”““S thereby 

t o Arcl ipelago aud the JIalay Peniusula) 

Sl.Sl ^““’'•“i “ P^t °l ‘I'D 

wiS. sea-ports iu Java 

Muhammadiui occupation. Banos 

refers to tho influeuco of Islam as a pest 
which spread from Molaka along trade 
channels. 

Malaka, in t)io second half of tlio IStli 
century. Lad become a groat emporium of 
trade between East and ‘West («. c., China 
and Java on one side and India and Arabia 
on tho otlier). In India Gujrat was tho 

JcM^wSriiS 

V., ‘'‘'= ISth century the 

XSlfr™"" ™ Hindu though 

lbih?u™ i ‘® "O'-ii fust becoming 

T 1®“” ““>“^.1 itself, tlio 

bv tim ™ of »I> “‘fuck 

the T? '•■‘“S' 1 “ 

hpWk 1 Portuguese ships appeared 
h^rif ““ “““ -Ubuquerquo 

hiniself from Cochin capturing Gujrati ships 
wherever ho could fiud tWm. 

There was a Hindu settlemeut iu Malaka 

SwaraS"'”’' «>■> sXuS 

mm Sulbn w. siibiccls. 

In lliq im"'’™ Portuguese, 

of Poiliia,l 4 V®“ 1 “orquo wrote to tlio king 

of M., S vnel- ■;? Hindu overlord 

" “ seeking tlio alliaiico of tlio Portu- 
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(juese. Albuquerqao aJds : Tlio other towns, 
which are m his territory, will necessarily 
be on friendly terms with us— or we shall 
send a small licet to the help of the Jasane»e 
Vmg 

The last trust" orthy Portuguese account 
of Hindu Java is of the jear 1514 The 
Governor do Brito writes to Manuel 

of Portugal in January, 1314 —“Java is 
a great island Thera aro two Kafir (»&, 
non-ltuilira) l,ing»— one is callod the King 
of Sunda (W. Java) and tlia other ol Java 
The rulers on the coast are Muharamailan 
and some of them ace very powerful They 
haio many ships and great inllucnco" 

The Italiau Pigafetta. who travelled in 
these regions in liJ3 wiUi the great 
Magellan, wntea— “The greatest towns in 
Java are these Masapahit, the ting of 
which plice when he lived, was Oiegreitest 
prinro of all the islands and was called 
Jtsja 1‘ati Unus , and then Sands Daha 
Deinak, Goj-maJa, etc 

Now we Vnow from earlier Portuguese 
accounts that Pati Unus was a wailito 
Muhammadan prince ol Japara^inW Java) He 
had fought nsial action with the Portuguese 
admiral d' tndrrde m 1513 in which he was 
hoitoii only with great difficulty by Uio Portu- 
guese. Vftcr this Pati Unus is meoUoocd as 
the oonqiipror of Sunda (wostemmort part 


of Java) Bid he also win for Islam tlie great 
eastern kingdom of Mfljapabit ? The last 
TTinitn rulcr of Java must then have fallen 
before the vietonous arms of Pati Unus 
between 1513 and 1522 

I^ter Javanese tradibon, as recorded by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, points to another person as 
the champion of Islam This Muslim apostle 
was the Sultan of Cheribon {m TV Java)— still 
revered as Sheikh Maulana. He was an Arab 
by birth and bo and his two sons are said 
to have conquered and converted the wliole 
of TVest Java towards the close of the loth 
century The ruling Muhammadan princes 
m TV^ Java still look on Sheikh Maulana 
as their common ancestor 

Thus the Arab traders, who first came to 
Sumatra and Java as early as the end of the 
7tb century— to carry on trade and commerce 
witli the Fartlier Eist succeeded by the begin- 
ning of tlie loth century in winning political 
supremacy and propagating their religion 
tliroughout the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peoiiivula. But already enterprising 
maimers from Portugal and Spam bad made 
their appearance in the arena and tiie Dutoli 
were «oou to follow Political supremacy wav 
to bo wrested soon from the Muslim princes 
but the religious supremacy of Islam is still 
unqucNtioncd in these regions 


A Tribune Of The People 

Bt •VIN'OD ’ 


D U. Suiuant Molita's !•. a household name 
to-Jiv m Mujanit Eicepting SjL t V 
Thakkar, that most uiKHtcntations and 
silent social workir, the friend of tlie Bhils 
and tho untouchables, tliere is hatvHy another 
minto-Jay in tho province who occnpies 
that loftv, unique po-ition amongst the 
ranks of social workers that Dr Mehta 
occupies. It Is not always dcMrable to 
^ attempt an estimate of the life-work of any 
indindnal when he is alive Tha ta»k i*. 
citrcToclT difficult it the writer js on terms 
of close frundship with him. In this short 
^ account, therefore, an attempt is made only 


to acquaint the reader with the man as he 
appears to Uie public. To know Dr, Mehta 
in true perspective, one requites to recall 
to his mind two pictures— one of a fashion- 
able young Indian clad in perfect Eorope.rn 
costume and living in an English style in 
pre-N'on-Co-operatiou days, the other of a 
peas-int-like looking social worker, anuety- 
craven. sweating under liis brow with his- 
little kat lu his hand while measuruig on 
fofd.-u'itthb ■hiloniuehiens ur Tnere unller a 
scorching sun. linng amongst tho poor as 

A.-C-0.-d4ys. That furnishes, iq short, the- 
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•real kcyiioto to an iiiidoi'btaiuiiiig of the num. 
His ciiltmal attiininents, liis ideals, his 
convictions have not clian^'cil, they are just 
tho same os they were two decades hack 
but they havo only been now directed into 
aiiotlier channel and it is now altoKother a 
■changed life. 

Culture and intelligenoo ho inherited in 
alnmdance. JIo is tho grandson of that 
eminent Gnjarati scholar and novelist 
Jsandshaiikcr Hchta on tho matenial side. 

110 was given tho best nvailahlo education 
both heio and in Kngland. In tho early 
irartion o! this cculiiry, it was considoml 
almost ai; essential in lifo fo,- a younir man 
^innny for a brilliant ami lucrativn career 
to bo eduoated m aforeign land, necessarily in 
Isngland. In Dr. dleliU’s case, not only worn tliu 
cnciimstonccs favourable, but llierc was an 
alllueneo oi means. Tlio moulding of lifo 

111 Ins early days w.as iniluonced by and bad 

a drstmet stamp of the atmos|ibcro and 
cuviromneut of a roy.rl family, his fatb““ 
l»mg tlio Oaekwad’s personal physician 
However, oven in tlicsi days, as in JbS 
ins religious temperainoiit, bis notions of 
social usefulness, or sonice and loro o 
mdepeudonoe rvero the same. ‘ 

HsrdW ^<■'•'>''•‘<1 book- 

Hardly did this young man know when ho 
jomod too Baroda Sfato Service on rclim" 
flora Europe that a day was awaiting liim 
when he would be o.illcd upon to lake up 
ins cudgel against too same service of wide i 

gay.'lL^ati'v” Set'‘'’St'“ „S tr5'“ 

of penance of a true Kamincliari 

Sllplli 

Dr. ilehUi later served thp • 

capacities and lose to a voiv l,! i V* 
the Oovoinmcnt som?o n?d fhTff * 

Indian SUtc never finn,k “ r \ ° 
cnUinsiiqrn nr irr damped Jus spirits, 

S SSn Tl n V ^ >"Jopcnde.ico of sSeeS 
to-dav ff. service even 


tiiiinUily umier its 8uiroc.itiiig iniluenco 
Miccumhed to tho teinpt.itions of a lifo full 
of pomp ami power. Dr. aMoliLi not onco 
ullowcil tho^o teinpt.itions to h.ivo a .swjy 
over him ami that is why ho has been foiinJ 
stubbornly liglitiu;; tlio udministrativo cranks 
of tlut onco progressive Slate. Unlike many 
an Indi.mi yoiilli, Iio li.is iinbibeil tho spirit 
of libeity in Engl.ind, not of licence. Tli.at 
stands jii good servico to him to-day. Very' 
few persons hail facilities which J)r. Smnant 
enjoyed, of having not less than fivo tours 
round tho world, and it was during these 
touM with tijo Jfaliaraja, that ho got oppor- 
tunities fo coiiio into confact willi tho best 
mlcllecls of llieso lands, willi i|,o young 
hgyoliiins radical Itcpublicaiis iinil I'.irncllilcs 
of Ireliind, and tlius to ciillivato a very 
broad view of life. Tlio first sjiarks of 
irntriotosni in liini woio ignited in tlioso 
couiiliics and ho .acknowledges tlio fact with 
a gnitcfiil lioart oven to-day. 

Tliis much about bis c.irly life. Even 
tlieii lio was connected witli many institulions 
and iiail put in a f-irly 
creditable record in tho field of social service, 
li L 1 oommonoed 

rllms “ •*“' ?„ ‘'to lucrative post in the 
CiiilServiceof ilio Slate. As imofficcr ho was 

'-“i ‘‘‘■ceJeJ .Old forsaken 

as olhciais generally ,ire, by tlio people, 
r or liaiigers on wVo 

reS ‘'toll- lilaeo whore ollicialdom 

Srenl ”"l'l' aJ "‘'toOr WaS C.XSt ill ,1 
tl n "toilld. Ifo used to mix freely wiUi 
I vea nlLf ‘T"^ 1 penctralo info their 

AVhiin f ‘'^^ir miserics. 

Eon 'i" 'to was never a ■ 

csl indnl * resented tlie sliglit- 

csl mdulgenoo, if offered to bis cliildren, oven 

ofhis '■'E'dily was the rule 

ln <5 rftni j individual who 

tho greatest possible servico in 

t on m '"‘''“nceraonl of fenialo cduca- 

Esn a‘‘ Hr. Suniant. Of 

in pvnrv ^ cultuied wife was liis helpmate 
of both 

Sumant and Sliarda Jlelita will ijo down to 
postmty— \yill bo remembered by them with 

ra ifer ''C'todictiou they I.avo bestowed' 


SStf 'Ko‘te Efaa'^^nX 

vtr\uii>. iiio best of our iiieu liavo unfor- 


viIlasoIife \v.S fot 

has never flinched . ‘o him. Ho 

about from cothao'tn 

‘-uiwgo to cottage in tho Kani- 
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of supremo impoitanco to Gujarat which was 
destiued to lead India aud bo^ in the 
vanguard of national development. Tho mere 
recoguition of tho desirability of freedom 
cannot be an inspiring motUc. There are 
few Indians at present, whether loyalist, 
moderate or iiationalist in their political 
views, who do not recognize that tho country 
has claims on them or tiiat freedom in tho 
abstract is a desirablo thing. But most of 
tiiem, wlien it is a question between the 
claims of tho country and other claims, do 
not in practice chooso the service of tho 
countrj’, and while many may have the 
wish to see freedom accomplished, few have 
the will to accomplish it Tlicrc are oUicr 
things which we bold dearer and which wc 
fear to see imperilled either in tho struggle 
for freedom or by its accomplishment I)r. 
Jlelita was above all these aud lias not 
paused for a moment to consider, while 
consecrating his life to tho service of the 
country, whether he was not risking his 
well-earned pension. It must have been 
very difficult for him to rougli it out to the 
extent he has at present done. 

Br. Hehta is also reckoned as an inspiring 
miter, though here too lie is a thorough 
. utilitarian and would ^7Tito only on subjects 
that would directly or indirecUy l»elp his 
missionary activities. Those wlio aro to-day 
nrdentadmirers of his writings TriU bo surprised 
to know that only ten years back Dr. Sumant 
could not write Gujarati well. Ho soon 
perceived, when on tho threshold of this new 
life, that a nation could not grow without 
finding a fit medium of expression for the 
new self into which it was developing 
without a language which would give perma- 
nent shape to its thoughts and feelings and 
carry every new impulse swiftly aud trium- 
phantly into the cousciousness of all. Realizing 
this he made a strenuous effort to ohtaiu 
masterj' over the language of tho populace 
for whoso betterment ho had dedicated himself 
to work. He very ably edited that premier 
monthly of Gujarat, the Yuga DJianna for 
over a period of two years, in the forced 
absence of Sjt. Indulal Tagnik in Baroda 
jail and proved that ho could shoulder oven 
a literary venture. Yiiga Dliarma proved 
to he a veritable medium for Dr. Mehta to 
preach hvs ideals of “Yuga Dharma” (/, e, the 
^ f age). His writings 

hut SL 5 .clfs literary pieces. 

^ display his sincerity 

purpose, his, coumge of conviction 


and a transparent geniality of heart aud 

and itrs. Mehta are connected with 
many educational institutions of Gujarat 
Both of them wero amongst the chief 
Houteiiants of Sjt. VuHablibhal Patel in tho 
Bardoli campaign and rendered yeomans 
service to tho cause. But Dr. Mehtas main 
life-work consisU in tho emancipation of 
tho Baroda Stato subjects. Ho is to-day the 
iinclwllengcd leader of two luillions of 
Baroda subjects groaning under all the ovils 
of tho rulo of an absenteo ruler. Tliey have 
always in times of tlioir trials, turned their 
eyes toward him and felt that tho rudder 
of Ihcir ship was in quite safe hands. His 
lead li.aa never yet failed them ; and 
he commands their entiro coiifidcncc. 
Ho is tho soul of tho Baroda State Subjects’ 
Conference fPraja ^landal) and his inasteily 
Presidential addresses at tlio BUimora special 
session of tho Praja Mandal and t!io Sojitra 
Agriculturists’ Conference reveal liis wonder- 
ful grasp of tlio problem of tho agriculturist 
and his oneness witli tho causo of tho 
forsaken and tho poor. He stonds to-day at 
tlio door as a cautious watchman to safe- 
guard the interests of 20 Incs of human 
souls. 

It would bo an unpardonable omission 
not to mention, in this narration, Shrimati 
Sharada Mehta, a name to conjure with, a 
name so universally revered and respected 
throughout tho length and breadth ot this 
province. In tho whole of Dr. Mehta's stormy 
life, his home lias been the green spot 
Sharada Mohta is tho presiding deity' of the 
homo”, a solace to many an agrioved soul 
and wounded heart Tins couple lias been 
for over two gonorations, an ideal for young 
Gujarat Tlio wells of that small hut-liko 
bungalow in Baynji Ganj must have witnessed 
many a broken heart coming to its occupants 
to seek solace .and going out full of hope 
and joy ilaiiy a young missionary' may 
nave derived their inspiration from this 
quarter Dr Mehta's liouse m this senso is not 
a residence but an iiistitution—tho birth-place 
of many fruitful schemes. For lici’ serene 
smcciity. lier over-flowing kindness .and love 
to all, her culture and her soci.il nature, 
Mrs. Sh.ir.ada JEoliti stands unequalled. She 
IS an ideal housewife, .a loving mother /md 
a sincere friend and is a living contradiction 
to the prev.ailing false notion tliat oduc.atcd 
ladies could never bo good liousowites. She 
has in adapting herself to her husband’.® 
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lifo of roDunciation and bcrvice dibplayrf 
an admirable spint of sacrihce Mr» ilehta, 
now in her fifties, was the first amongst 
Goiarat Hindu ladies to graduate from the 
Bombay Unirersity, one of the early 
of female educaUbn. In inipaiting the high^ 
possible education to her daughters she has 
gnen an impetus to the movement she all 
through pioneered. One of the guls b a 
Scjecce grotlusfo while the other bas been 
leading at the London School of Economics 
After graduating from Karve’s Unircisity 
Airs Melita takes a very keen interest in 
Kane’s Uniiersity and is a member both of 
its Senate and the Syndicate Ihcseare some 
of the merits of tlio- lady who is to-day a 
great social force m the proiince of Gujarat, 
but her greatest attraction is bei ‘‘Mother- 
hood ' She IS the very pcTbOnification of 
that diuno spint Mahatmaji once while 
proposing her to the Chair of the Social 


Conference at Godhra paid a very high 
tribute to the afore-said virtue of hers by 
saying that 'be would very much wish— aspire 
— to be born to her,” and the Mahatma is 
hardly a man who unnecessarily lavishes 
encomiums on any person Such is the 
lady Dr Jlehfa had the good-luck to secure 
as his Lfe-companion 3Irs Mehta can 
unreservedly claim not a little share in all the 
successes lu his Lfe All houour to the man 
who may not be a Sadhu but who is struiug 
by his deeds unconsciously though, to attain 
to SadJtuta His is a life of strange vicissi- 
tudes, with its bitter trials and its glorious 
poverty Hay he enjoy it long, evenipiifying 
the words of the poet 

'To serve thy genci.ition, tins thy fate, 
WiittOT in water, swifly fades tiiy nime 
But he who loves hiS kind, doe*, hrst 
and late 

A work too gieat for fame” 


Same Men I have Known 

Bv XAGEKDRANATH CUPTA 


AvvNDs Afoaiv llosk 

I T was during my st.iv at Karachi that I 
first met Ananda Mohan Bose at Lahore 
On mv way from Calcutta to Karachi 
in lSs7 1 lialtcd for a few days atLohoro and 
stayed wah Sitala Katta Chalteni. then 
Editor ot the Tribioir I fotmd there 
Ananda Mohan Bose with his wife and bi$ 
brother Dr Mohini Mohan Dose That was 
the beginning of cur aequaintance. At the 
Bombay Congress in IStiO we hv^ together 
in the same house burendra Katb Banerii 
and several others were al-o there. We bail 
cur niials together Our conversation referred 
often to Charles BradUugb, who was 
attending the Congro'S and who'o accession 
to the riprv'.cntation of India in iW Honse 
of Commons was a great gain Afterwards 
I nut Ananda Alohan Bose several tunes m 
different phieos. Ho came to Lahore to 
mtirview burdar Dyal Singh in connection 
with Uie founding ot a thci'tic college in 
I.vliore, and ho called en me oa that occasion. 


hne face and particularly bright eyes, and 
was ao ezeeUent conversationalist As a 

f ublic speaker he was fiueot and impressive 
here was a story about him which I believe 
•was quite true, that ilr Sutcliffe, a famous 
Pnncipa] of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
used to say that Ananda Mobna was the 
most brilliant student that had ever passed 
out of the college I never heard him 
gossiping or discussmg other people The 
last time I saw him was in IS99. the year 
Uiat the Congress was held at Lucknow 
Romesb Chandra Dutt was Piesideut elect 
and one afternoon, while I was bitting with 
hua m ius house, lie proposed that we should 
go and consult Ananda Itoban Bose who 
was living elO'O by. about certain matters 
connected with the Congress AVe mst 
walked over to the house and found Ananda 
Mohan dl and lying on a sofa. It was his 
tot ilJne^ for he never quite recovered 
from He was m evident paia but that 
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did not prevent liiiii from keopiug ujj an 
iiuimatcJ conversation for u pretty lonj; lime, 
di^cusa'ing tlio lines that sliould be followed 
at tho next CongrObs .'uul letting U. C. Dull 
have the benefit of liis experionco of public 
life. Romesh Chandra had recently retired 
front Indhtit CirU Serrico and Ihough }Ht 
was a publicist as well as an ex»o(liehd, he 
rightly considered tlnit Ananda Mohan Rose 
would bo able to give him valuable advice. 

K.vi.t Ciiak.v.v Jlavutirn 

Ivali Cliaran IJancrji was present at the^ 
Laliore Congress of 1892 and catno to see me 
at my house one morning. Of coui'se, 

I hnew all about him, had soon him often in 
Calcutta and liad heard lum speak, and con- 
sidered him one of our finest public 

speakers. Ilcsidos; his nephew Bliavani 
Cliaran (Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya) bad told 
me all about bis heautiful domestic life. 
The best speech of Kali Cliaran tliat 1 had 
heard was at a meeting at tho Calcutta Town 
Hall to protest against tho arrest and imprison- 
ment of some members o! tho Salvation 
Army, Comraissiouor Booth-Tucker being ono 
of them, in Bombay on a charge of obstruction 
of a paMiiff Tko part}’ ItaJ 

just come out to India and wero preaching 
in the streets of Bombay in their own 
fashion when all of them wore aiTcstcd and 
locked up. Keshiib Chandra Sen presided 
over tho Calcutta meeting and tho best speech 
was made by Kali Cliaran Banerji who asked 
those present whether they would show 
sympathy or antipathy with tlie Salvationists 
and spoke with great force and eloquence. 
It was an honour and a pleasure to have 
him sitting m front of me and talking with 
great simplicity and frankness Several years 
aftei-wards when his health was failing 
lapidly Kah Cliaran Banerji was present at 
tho Calcutta Ooueress ot 1906, evhere were 
heard t!ie fiist mntterings of the storm that 
broke out in a tempest the next year at 
SuraL kah Charan fainted at the Calcutta 
Congress and was taken home 


I had of coursu he.ird of lii-'i romurkable 
career and the gjit and pci'soveMncc tlut 
had enabled him to overcome nil difiiculties 
and to obtain tho M. A. and M. D. degree.' 
of the Calcuthi Uiuvei'hity. I >pok'e iiei^onally 
to the Calcutta grailuatO' , in Lihore and 
»«>if to othei's vvjm jjveJ Jji other di'tricts 
in tile Punjab. Every ono of tliein voted for 
Dr. Xil Rataii Siicar. After the Congicss of 
1892 at Allahaliad I paid a Hying visit to 
Calcutta ami vvliilo pas-.ing tho .Senato House 
Oil College .Stiect saw a crowd on the .stejis 
and at the entrance of the Hall. 1 suddenly 
ix'iiiciubcred that the election of fellows was in 
progiv-wi ami I thought I vimild inquire how 
it was going on. At tlic head of tlie staii> 
I met my friend, e.xeited and jubilant, ami 
he rushed in and brought out Dr. Xil Ratan 
Sircar, who warmly thanked Ine for the 
Punjab votes, wlfich had been given to liim 
solid, a few minutes later Abhutosh (after- 
wards Sir) Mukcrji, who had been counting 
and checking tho votes in a room camo out 
and ho was siUToundcd by tlio friends and 
supporters of the candidates. In reply to 
their c.ager questions Aslmtosh Mukoiji said, 
“I cannot toll you about tho other candidates 
yet but you all know vvlio vvill top tho list”, 
and wc understood that Dr. ^'ll Ratan Sircar 
was leading by ,1 substantial majority. Tips 
was the beginniug of a friondslup whicli I 
prize and I and mine have been the rocipiont' 
of nmuy kind^lcs^es from Sir Kil Ratan 
Sircar Somehow or other I have admired 
C.nlcutta mostly from a distance, but during 
my periodical bnof stay niv people often 
have had the benefit of Dr Sircar’^ great 
skill as a physioiau. I remember in p.iiti- 
cular a stiikuig instance of his devotion to 
the science of medicme. In tho house next to 
mine on Grey Sheet were living some 
lolatious of tho Into Sarada Cliaran Jlitra, at 
that time a dud^e of tho Calcutta High Coiut. 
Ihere was a girl of about twelve living in 
ttie house who l^d an attack of high fever 
Ur. bircar had been called to tiio house of 
baiada Chaian Jlitia on tho other side of tlie 
load to examine someone and theie iio wa-- 
asked if ho would kindly also evamiiie tlie 
JO tJjo otPer /(ouse. He treat over at 
once, exaniined tlie patient very caretully. 
lefused a fee and said he would come again. 

I was with him and he told me it w’as a 
veo' peculiar ciise, but tlie bymptonis were 
not yet sufficiently marked to enable him 
to pronounce a definite opinion He camo 
again m the afteniooii. and I went with 
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iiiiu to the beJsiJe of tlio little patient llie 
'Uspifiou that Di. Siicar had confirmed 
at the 'econd evammation It was a case 
of scailet feiei Theic was the bightcmpcra- 
turo, the peculiai insh on the stoninclu the 
throat trouble aud all the otliei synip- 
tom' 111 England and Europe scarlet fe\cr 
Is '\ill known aud dreaded as one of the 
most fatal diseases of children Di Sircai 
‘laid he had not seen diseases of cluldien 
Dr siicar said he had not seen a single 
case in his CTiiemncc and lie had nctuall) 
brought his books foi consultation and to 
'erifj the symptoms ks all enipliie feveis 
aio liiglily contagious Dr Sircar tlioiight it 
iiupnident for me to be present I might 
carr% the mfectioii to in\ children Uiough 
I might not catch it mjsell Rnl as I 
did Hot touch the patient T prexailcd upon 
Dr Siic.u to Ut me stax From that day 
until the girl "as <iuite nut of danger and 
conxalcscent Di ''iicar 'isited hei twice 
and sonictinic' thrice (\er\ day explaining 
to me the di'tiiiguislung symptoms and Uie 
'nnoiis stages of the disease The '•kms of 
the I'llms and tlie soUs of the feet came 
off entile and Dr Siircai put Uuiu m a jnr 
of sjimt and took them awax I^iig slnps 
of vlough onnie up fiom the tliroat Di 
^ircai not onlx iiecepti'd no fees but he 
Used to comi'ouml ami bring the medicines 
Innisilf and spmd long hours x>atclmig 
and examining the patient who was m a 
'orx cnticiil condition foi some days 
It was not tiu professional phtsioian hut 
the kmJ-hcaited phxsirian dexoted to Ills 
noble science thi enthusiastic scientist 
exciting all Iiis 'kill of healing tint I siw 
during the piotracted and senoiis illness of 
tliiit (hild Singularly enough it was an 
uitinlx isolfthd cns< and mo other x»os 
lieiixl nf (itlrr in Calcutta or el'Cwheic 


I met Pratap Chandra at one of his lectures 
and aftcntaids he came to see mo at my 
house He leas staying in a room near the 
Brahmo Samaj and I asked him xxhethci he 
uas quito conifoitable Pratap Cliandia 
Majumdar u>td to suffer from diabetes and 
xeas lather paiticular about his food He 
complained that the Panjabi food xxas not to 
his liking, though otherwise he \va» quite 
comfoitabic I xentuied to suggest ihat lie 
should take iiis meals at my placo and he 
iramodiately agieed to my proposal The 
next morning lie came to breaktast and 
after a hearty meal we had a long talk about 
Keshub Chaudra Sen and the political and 
other signs of the times Pratap Chandi.a 
Majuindar was a highly intellectual man of 
XTide culture, an admirable wiiter and speakei. 
widely travelled and bad an attractixe 
nunuer of conversation I met him once 
more in Calcutta some veare latei m a tiaui- 
car Ho told nie he wanted to read the 
cfeientfi Ska>idli<t of Sl‘riuia(l‘hliag(iiat 

with a Paiidit and lie wanted to knoxr 
wlicthei I knew of .uiyone wlio could help 
him I gave him the names and addiess of 
two or thicc Pandits Pratap Chandn 

.kfayviudni died sliortly afterxxaids 

SlTV NvTIi SlSTlI 

t>n« of the most dclighttiil and lovable 
men I evei mtl was Pandit Siva Xntli Sastn 
of the Sadliaran Brahmo feamaj Like Pintap 
Chandin Majumdar he came to Lahore to 
deliver some leetuics and sermons in the 
Brahma Mandii Aftti his flist lectuie 
Abiiiash Chandra Majumdar of Ijihoro intro- 
duced me to him and the next afternoon lie 
caUid on me. and afterwards hardly a day' 
passed tliat xrc did not spend some liours 
togetlur Befoie I met him 1 knew bi\a Xath 
^«'tri Os a fascmatiDg Bengali wiitei 
Boru in an orthodox Brahmin Pandit f.iniilx , 
he had biukeu ttuough the trainmds of caste 
and liad joined the Bialmio Samaj After 
the schism over tlie Faich Bcbar marriage 
he had pouc oier to the Sadinian Brahmo 
Vamaj of which he was a leading number 
''ira Xatli Sastii x\as deeply leligious, but 
he wax hy no means an ascetic oi a liabitualh 
grave man He was an excellent Iminouiist 
iter .and in couxeisation Ho' 


PhvTXI* ClIVXURV Muluovu 
I hid sivu Pratap Chandra Ifnjumdar at 
the house of h'e'luib ClimJr* Vn and I 

knew that be had simkin kindh of the 
little buKhure I hid written after Koshubs 
diato During rav st.i^ lu Lahore I^at.ap 
Chiiuli.i Majumdar nmo to that cily on 
mission work The IJiahmo ^.amaj of Lahore 
Was not .ilhliateJ to anv particiihr section of both 

tlie ‘■amaj and preachers iH'longiug lathe wrote a ‘xircammg, lyirodv of a. .t-vviiuM 
N'ew Disjvciis.itioii, the Sadhaian Brihrao Bankiin Chandra Chatterj'ee mid when \ 

>-im.aj and tlio lYirth.ana 'simaj of Bombiy repeated a few lines which I happened to 

" ■" ‘ ' topieach reiucraher he l.auglud and recited the rest of 

.. SI T. anecdotes and 


lectim-i iiitheSanwj building the poca 
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o( humour, and occ.uvsvuttaUy he was 
a brj;’ht mimic. Ho knew that I dahhled 
in literature, and i-poko appreciatively ox 
certain ChMy:\ written by me. Ho told_ mo 
numerous anecdotes about lUmkTi''hna 
I’.iramb.msa and Iswar Chandra Yidyaf..»5{ar, 
and as wo both liappened to know HamUinu 
Lihiri intimately wo exchanged our imprea- 
sions about that retnarkablo man. ^ 
de.\th of ItamUnu Ldnri Siva Xath S.ialn 
wrote his life. I met him onco agam m 
Calcutta shortly before his death. 

Da. Kali Pad.v Guita 

Another winter visitor to Lahore was Dr. 
Kali P.ida Gupta of tho Indian .Medical Sc^icc. 
For somo timo lio was Sauitiry Commissioner 
to tho Government of Bengal. Ho was a 
native of Ilalisahar so that wo wero fellow 
villagers. I s.vw a good deal of Kali lau.a 
Gupta during his stay ut Lahore. He was 
a Christian, but ho was a homely Bengali 
of tho good old school, and was proud 
of the fact Diat ho ua.s a Kulin 

Vaidya. Ho riihtly repro.acliod mo and 

somo of my people for h.aving done 
nothing for tho villngo of our forbears, lie 
himself had a house in C.alcutta, but ho took 
‘ groat interest in tlio well-being of Uali- 
sahar and gave somo money for tho build- 
ing of a hospital. Ho was a frequent visitor 
to tho village and personally knew most of 
tho residents. He was very djlTercnt from 
the class of tho “England returued” Bengalis 
of those days, men who irctcndod to have 
forgotten everything about their oivn couatry, 
because they had p.assed two or three years 
in England. 

R\mu Rauas Raiia 

Radha Raman Raha was one of tho first 
two Bengalis who had proceeded to the 
Punjab, the other being Golaknath Chattexji- 
They were both Christians and had come 
under the influence of Dr. Alexander DnfT 
There was no railway at that time beyond 
Raniganj, and tlie lest of tlie long way to 
the Punjab liad to be traversed in bullock- 


renuiiied luilirokuii until HaJlia Hainan s 
Jeatli ill 1910. He uas about ol years 
of Mgo 'Hifii I first met him. He had 
iiewr m.irrieil and there \m\s a romance of 
disappointed love in early life. Hadha 
Haiiuii was a short man uitli bcnuvolcnco 
mid kindness be.'iming in his eyes, ami 
face- He was a devout Christian, but Uved 
like n Bengali wearing the dhoti at home, 
and chapkan abroad. Prom his small income 
ho helped several person-s including Dr. Ivali 
I*ada Gupta, to complete their studies in 
England. Ho was a gre.it friend of students, 
and con-staiitly looked after tho Bengali 
Uudeuts reading in tho Lihoro ilcdicid 
College. The leading Bengali residents like 
Pratul Chandra Cliatlcrji, Kali Prasanna Hoy, 
Jogeudra Chandra Bose, Chandra Xath 
Mitra and Dr. Braja Lai Ghoso treated him 
with gro.at ro'.pect and Jio generally spent 
his evenings with Ills Bengali friends. But 
his Punjabi, English and American fiieml-^ 
ucrc equally well auarc of Ills woitli and 
sboued him cveiy respect Ho was frank 
and simple and a man of high cliaractcr 
and never spoke a single uonl in disparage- 
ment of Hindus or tlicir religion. Hcictiml 
in 1894 and used to spend tho winter months 
at Lahore, .'ind stayed every year uitU 
as loii}^ as I was there. Pratul Chiindra 
Chattcrji .and Kali Prasanna Hoy uero much 
older friends of Rndlia Hnmnn than myself 
and they used to clialF him for giving me 
prefcrcnco over tliem. 

Aai.v.vsu CiiA.suRv M.vjuudau 

AbimashChniidra Majuindar was a member 
of the Sadharan Bliahmo Samnj and held au 
appointment in tho Railway oliico at Lahore. 
He was a mau universally respected for lii» 
high character, amiability of disposition, and 
unfailing readiness to help tho distressed and 
deserving He had le.anied homeopathy and 
gave homeopathic medicines free to a number 

parents every morning. Ho liad also au 
insmllatiOD of Buisson’s Vapour Bath for 
anti-rabic teeatment, which was used on one 
occasion in my own family. Abinash 


• S a feaS?- wherover any good 

utea a teacher m a Mission School for some wnrt wnc v., .i — tt. . 

charge of tho Religious Books 
T?ip Society when I went to Lahore. 


T!,o A w> i^anore. 

Uitf ^ occupied was just opposite 

“ "hid. Kadli 

as at once, and our friendship 


most gentle-hearted men I have met, as 
well one of thesincorost and most devout. 
He was an iustanco of a man tiho was- 
widely admired and esteemed for the good- 
ness of Ids _ lie.art. He had only a small 
income and lived a simple life, but tlio time 
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came when every couiraunity la lahore 
I'aid him the liomage duo to a great and 
good man After his rctirciuent and vshen 
Ills health began to fail he Used to spend 
the winter months at Lahore, while thesunimer 
and moDsooQ months wero spent at Solon 
half way to Simla from Kalla. The last 
tunc I saw him was at Lahore in 1924 He 
was then very feeble though his intellect was 
qnite unclouded, and people stilt came to 
him for help lie died the iollowing year 
in the seientieth of his age, and his remains 
were followed to the cremation ground by 
practically the whole of Lahore 

Kui PnvMSM Ro\ 

When I went to I.aliare Kali Prasauna 
Roy. a gr.iduito in VrU and Law of the 
Calcutt.1 rnner-itv was the acknowledged 
leader of the Indnti Har, whilo Sir WiRiam 
Ratttigan was the loader of tlie other section 
I had known K P Roy heforc I wont to 
Lahore for ho had been my guest at Karachi 
for a month, where he had gone for a cliango 
Wo became very intimate friends at LnUore, 
and the family intimacy was mamUiocd 
PTcn after K P Roy’s death in 1901 
Kali Prasanna was not a scholarly man 
hut he was an accomplished adrocatc. 

bnmming iwer with humour and wit 

He was u mm of great mdcpcndcncc 

of chiracter and marked dignity of bearing 
Kali Pra'inna was among the early Roagali 
settlers 111 the Punjab lie waa greatly 
respected md wis elected Chairman of 
the Liliore Congris« Reception Committee 
in 1900 


siu pRltfl ClIVVORl CuiTTISJI 

Till’ other most proniiiieiit member of the 
Lahore B.ir wi« PratuI Chandn CbattcT)). a 
man of conaidor.ible culture and ^arnnog 
manners He was widely res»l and bad 
the gilt of nuking eonTcr«ation He hod 
built a house and was one of tlie leading 
inwt of Lahore lie wa.s what u calleil an 
aceeptihle man among all «eclionn of the 
oommunitv He w is a member of the 
Ihinjab I'micisity and waa for a «hoit 
tune .in allitioml m’^mber of the Ooicrnor- 
Oenerar^ Ugi'htirc Council The first 
India » JiiJgi' of the Punjab Chief Court 
was I’audit llamnaraiii. a K.a.slmiin nrabmin, 
but he 0‘liciated for only a short time, 
•and died so.m afterwards. I'ratiil Chandra 


was appointed a Judge early in 1S94 and 
was afterwards conhrniod He told me 
an amusing incident of how his appoint- 
ment was regarded by the other Judges 
After his appointment he called on one 
of the Judges, an English Civilian, who 
told him bluntly, ‘I don’t like the idea of 
baying a Bengali on the Bench, but to you 
personally I have no objection ” P C 
Chatterji wrote admirable judgments which 
are still highly praised in the Fnnjab In 
politics Protul Chandra was a cautious man 
and took care not to otfend the bureaucracy 
After Ills retirement from tlie Bench, ho 
was appointed Dewan of Nabh.i, but he 
held this appointment for only a year 
Towards the end of his life he was almost 
a daih Visitor at ray house jn Calcutta, 
hut when the end came m 1917, I was 
away at Bombay 


Lui Lvlciuso 

Lalcliand wa» aUo a Calcutta 
graduate aod a leading lawyer He was 
the President of tljo Dayansnda Anglo-Todio 
College and a prominent member of the 
\rya Samaj After the retirement of K P 
Roy. and tlie elcTotion of P C Cbatterji 
to the Bench. Lalcliand became the leader 
of the Bar Once he officiated a» a Judge 
of the Chief Court for a year Later on. 

another man who had notliiDg like the 

RLandmgof Lalchand, was appointed to the 
Bench, and was «uhsequently confirmed 
Whin Uie ucRt vacancy w.as offered to Lal- 
cliaod he rightly refused it Lala Lalcli.and 
was highly re-pected for his abiLty and 
high character, and filled an important place 
in tlie public life of tlie Punjab 

BiiAt Rah Ri\i,u 

...S'", “’j ™ “ ">>"e ol 

Aiunp>ar, and a carver in wood. He Ind 

received no aducatiou and was mirelv one 
of the nuuiv artivaiis to be found m tli-t 
city M,a Lockwood Kij.lmg, Pruicipal of 
Ma>o bchwl of .\rt Lahore, discovered him 
as a crafb.man of unusual gifts, and when 
Indian artivans were wanted for decorutinr) 
tlie Indian Darbar Room, in Queen Vietona'^ 
Pa^in the Me of Wight Ram Sin.^h "a! 

recommendation of Lockwood 
Kiphng He more than jiutihed his selection 
for h« d.^ratton of tJ.e Burlwr Room wn^ 
• work of .art and tlie Queen and Smott 
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all the meaibers of the Royal -Family were 
much interested in his work and sliowed l«m 
much kindness. He picked up a little English 
just sufficient to maintain a conveisation, 
and on the conclusion of his work was sent 
hack to India, as Vice-Principal of the Kayo 
Art School, an appointment which was 
specially created for him, at tlie personal 
lecoramendation of the Queen. Ram Singh 
used to come to me constantly to get letters 
written to the Queen and to members of the 


Royal Family, He showed mo several short 
notes in the characteristic hand-writing ot 
Queen Victoria, Princess Beatrice and others. 
He received orders to send some furniture 
designed in Indian style for the Princess. 
Ram Singh afterwards became Principal of 
tlie School. Ho retired about 1915 and 
ffied a little later. He was undoubtedly a 
mau of genius wliich showed itself in 
numerous original and striking designs of 
decorations and decorative art. 


Comment and Ceitieism 

[This scdioH is intciulcd for ih& cotnclion of in'iccuradrs, enprs of fact, dm h/ cnoneoiis viewer 
yivsrfnresenlations etc, in tho orgittal contiibiUions, <tai cdUonah imbhshzd m ms Review or vi 
other naoera criUcizingit. As various opimons imi/ reasonabhj be held^ on the same subjeot, this 
section %i not incani for the atnngofsuchdt/ferenecsof oinnion. As , owing (o the loi'lness of our 
jiujncroHV contnbntois, we are aUmys hard pressed for spi;e,^ i-iiics ate inufsted to be good 
alwauB to he brief and to see that whatever theg write is stmllg to the point. Oennalli/, 
no criticism of teitewa and notices of bools is pubUsbil. IVnien are rcguislel not to exseed the 
Imitoffue Jiundied words.-fJditor, The Modern Review.] 

“Mahatma Gandhi and the Calcutta Congress” 

I nin young ami perliaps tliat may bo llic 
loason NS by I could not control myself when I 
road a note under the Uc.'idmg "Mahatma Gandhi 
on the Calcutta Con?:reo&” in the Febctiary issue 
of such a rcprc‘>eniauvo and Nsidely-iead inagazino 
as. the Modern ccruinly is. 

Doc-i the otlitor of the Modem Renew moan 
to clurgc iho M,Uiatmaji of lia\ntjg lured delegates 
in the N-ogpur Congress for tho t>ass.ige of his 
Non*C(M)p«^iatiou iiio\ement or of having connived 
.It oUiers doing the same for him. 

You say that tho .Mahatma w.vs eitlicr blind or 
kept hiH eyes closed wlicn the lalo Mr. C. K. Das 
was aU'^, presumably, .us it would appear, bec.iuse 
tho. Mahitin.a dared not do or speak .mything 
.ig-aui'l Mr. U.I-, or .igauist his ptc« 5 Hic ! This 
md.-sal H atiolicr ternblo chaige asKiinst tho 
'ulutino, thougli tho >\oild .is a whole now fully 
know tliat he is not tho man any the least ht for 
siji h ,1 1 h.irgo. 

P. K. Krishiui Monon 

,. H'P'-'’*,? Noth— W e never s.aid or »uggc»(cd 
ilul ti.iiiiUiiii c\«.r hiivlorwas capable of liiniig 


delegates, nor could wo cvei iimgino tint any 
intelligent min could imsconatuie our ivords m 
such a way. Smularly. wo never suggostel that 
Mahatmaji was afiaid of Mr. C. H. Das. 

An Unhistorical Adage 

UieJ%feo» Review (1919. 

N.igendra ^atli Gupta iii his 
article Govmdadas .lha. tlie poet of Mitiula” 
says-- It IS merely a laso of Muliainmad and tlio 
mountain. The mounkiin being at Mitluia we 
have no altenuitive but to negotiate its heights.” 
•Na^endra Babu iias boa-oweJ this proverb from 
the . im^hievous propaganda of tfio Cluistian 
Missionanes against Islam. This iniseouception 
*^he Mualim authoi.s and 
\ru ' rh® lUo and smallest accident of Hazrat 
f T"* I him!) have been 

w'Jii * ,^ho world-i-enowjicd siv 

» e?. Sdlnh) oil which IS foimdcd 

.icliffion. But uowhero 
la work of tJio Mamie literatuio such a f.il=e 
stoiy IS found. 

Midtanimad AhUab Chaudhnry ii. 

Duh.-ih.a— Sylhet 



The liiiliims Thai Ccjlon Wanfs* 

B\ “sT \IHAL SIXOlf 


S OMK time ago the Ite.ilth (Jfiieer of Newera 
E^^Jf^_Ceylon a famous inounfain icsoit— 
complained at a metting of the Irajirove 
ment Boaid of the acaiciU of soaiengen. and 
tlic difticultv, III consequence of keeping the 
to«n m as good a vamtars eond Uon as he 
would li\>e to base it He seggested that 
an Indian iii tlieir em|)lQ> presunnhl> h mself 
a sweeper, bt sent to ^outli India to jecTuit 
Indian sweepeis 


needed from Southern India and yet saie 
the money that they would base to spend 
upon sending one of their own men to the 
Madras Pitsidency to impoit them 

Siwera Wiya is not the only place in 
Cejlon which loots to India to supply her 
w\th men aud women to keep her streets 
clem and remoie nightsoil from pm ate 
tesidcnces and hotels 'the same is true of 
Coloinbo. Kandy, .■’nd many another town 



\ Oroiip ot Indains Einyrlcetd ilie tolomho Municipalihr Jo act as Sweepers 
workers Jhej liTc m the aliadow of the fricmerator 


aad lonsenaney 


Ihereuiion an uDoBicial niemhcr of the Board 
supgcsttd tint the gooil offices of tlie Con- 
tieller of Indian Inuwigiant Ta»Vw>uv— a highly 
paid and caccediogly ethcicot Insbnian 
belonging to tlie Ceylon CTrjl benice— be 
soiiglit to euable tlicm to get o'tr the difti- 
ciilly Through that deuce the lecidcnta of 
that Ceylon samlainini would, he limtid. be 
ableto'ccuie all the sem engyjs tint iJiey 

• TIus aitkio inai not te reproduced <r tians- 
litcil in or ouUido India witlioiit hr^ sctuiiDs 
tho written consent of the author 

b'J'/j— 3 


tn the Island I do not. m fact, remember 
any place of any iinportauce that I hate 
Msrted m Ceylon — and I dare say there are 
not luaDy etcu antong tho Ceylonese who 
hare trarelled much more esten»iiely than 
I hare in tins Island— where the conservancy 
woii was not left entirely to Indians 

Some time ago I w.is iisiting Anuradha- 
pur.v which once was the proud capital of tlio 
b^chalese ksegdoTa but now la little more 
than a collection of monument', of a glorious 
'ootor lony tliote into the yard o5 
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the Grand Hutel, where I was staying. Tlie sun 
was at the meridian and tlie day suffocatingly 
hot. The men standing in the conser- 
vancy lony looked, Iiowgaoi’, to be Indians 
and I went out to fiud if tliat uas the case. 

Suie enough, they were Indians. They 
weie employed by the local Council and 
went from place to place collecting nightsoil 
and refuse The di’iver of the loiiy and his 
helper wore, however, sons of tlie soil. 



'£v.o oi the many Indians who rolloct the nightsoil and gaibaso 
for tlie Kandj- Mimiiiinlity. They Iwve not i»assod out 
of bnllofW-tart btaee. 


The other dav the ‘Tatnne cooly” of the 
(traiul Onent.al Hotel in Colombo, ivhich has 
been my lioino for nearly two years, salaamed 
mo yry obsciiuiously and told me that he 
was going Indi.i He had his tin and went 
nw.iv. 

Uie iK'\t day I found sinotlicr man at 
work m iny h.atli.iooin. He, too. \v.is .in 
tnui.m. 

edge of Colombo 
. Ur.t- V Cunionitioii pix'suled out by 

a Unti^h iiiuiihcr of llui CojUui Ciiil Scnice 
mu.tl.or oxcmhngly able ollicor-h.is 
tlu- refuve df•^tluctul•. One day when I \\\ 

a bighh-'''‘a’iVnl‘'' 

1 t.ikon thoie ‘•o 


m the compaur of 
I 'aTu-,!" to'l"' r.I. >ll>iiicii.al 


1..- 

'iniction. 


«tudy tl. 


. to 

xv.'.tem of lefuse 


In a small room at one end of the building 
I found some men at woik shovelling garbage 
into tho furnace. They wore dirty clothes 
and wci’O barefooted. One of them had a 
cut on one foot, which looked soio and angry. 
When I called the attention of tho overseer 
to the danger of infection that that man ran 
he replied : “Sir, tlie*>e men aie supplied 
with boots and I am constantly after them 
to get them to wear them. But when my eye 
is off them for a moment 
they slip off their boots and 
go at their work barefooted. 
What can I do ?” 

Upon enquiry I found that 
all tlieso men were Imlians. 
They lived in the “liuc.s”, built 
in the shadow of the tall 
clnmuey of the destructor. So 
did other Indian scavengers 
in tlie service of tlie Jluuici- 

.. . , j 

Tlio lines’ wore not bad, 
as “lines” go. Eacli family 
was given a double loom — 
one opening into tho other- 
ami tho veranda)] in front. 

Tlie potty official wlio 
shoned me round remarked 
that he feared that lodgois 
were taken in. Wlien ho 
lemonstrated, liowcver, they 
weie passed off as relations. 
It was impossible to tell, lie 
philosoplncally added, who was 
a iclation and who was not 
“Why did tlie Jluuicipality 
put these lines down right m tho sluulow of 
tlio^nciueratov?" I next enquired. 

The process that \\c employ is supposed 
to take away the smell,” was tho reply. But 
my o«ii olfactory nerve told me another tale. 

Puseiitlv I oxpros'icd tlie desire to make 
a piiotogiaph JIcii, women and children 
trooped out and stood nonclialautly in the 
buriiiiig sun nliile 1 made the snapshot 

Upon my return to my rooms in tho 
Hotel I found a filend uho lives in Kandy 
uaitiiig for me. Once tlio capital of tho 
Sinhalese kingdom, that tonii is still Mipposod 
pO'-'Csa a tootli of Gautama tlio Biiddli.i. 
when I told this friend wliore ue had licen 
‘•he saai that only tlio other day sho h.id had 
'■OHIO tioul.le with a Sillhalo^e >ciaaiit. .'>lie 
had ordtred him to lemoio m^iiio mo-^s fruin 
lloor. He ivfu'od and maJo licr midorat.uid 
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children Did the doctor wish tliem to 
lower tliemselves to the level of the 

coolies ? 

It appears to me, however, that our 

people at homo are unconscious of this 
fall. Or if not unconscious, they are 
apatlietic and do not care how they and 
their kind suffer in tlie estimation of other 
nations 



The liuBo incinciator whoio the leEuso cathei-cd 
from Colombo etioets and homes by Indians is 
burned, on tho outsluits of the city. Indians hvo 
in tho structure over winch it toweis. 


In other countries it is ditferent— tn Italy, for 
instance. For years and years, to iny personal 
kuottlodge, Italians have been going to Bel- 
gium, IVanco, Britain and the United States 
to engage in beggary. Tliey usually took 
along xMth tliom monkeys, or acquired (or 
even liired) tlicm after they got there. They 
also obtained (nearly .alway.s rented by the 
day orueck) barrel-organs and “hunly-trurdies” 
—mechanical music-players. Thus armed tlicy 


avent about tlie streets giiniEhg out tunest 
while tho monkeys tliey took: along with 
them collected the coins. Thej^ really made 
monkeys of themselves. 

So long as Italy was half asleep nationally 
sho did not care. "Witli tlio awakening that 
has recently taken place, liotvcver, apathy 
toavai-d tliat soit of thing has disappeared. 
Soino time ago a powerful agitation was 
stilted to prevent Italians fixira going out 
of tho country to engage in occupations 
abroad that brought all Italians into contempt 

Some Italians dcclaied that to prevent 
their countrypeople from going out of their 
home-land would be to condemn many of 
their poorer compatriots to poverty and 
probably to actual starvation. That was an 
•irgumcut for improving tho economic- con- 
dition of the State, and not for permitting 
iujurj* to be done to Italian honour, was 
tho rejoinder. It was moreover asked liow 
many Italians actually went out of the- 
couutiy to engage in sucli a calling, and wlmt 
percentage tliey formed to tlie population 
left behind. It would only be a case of n 
droj) ill the bucket if these few persons 
wore compelled to stay at home. 

‘When the matter came to the notice of 
Mussolim. he, witli one stroke of the pen, 
forbade tho issue of passports to any Italian 
who had been known to liave engaged, or 
wished to or it was suspected, would engage 
m a calling that would lower his nation in 
the wtimatiou of the foieignei’s among whom 
ho chose to practice it So effectively has 
that edict been cairied out that I understand. 

1 10 Iwhan monkey-men” have ceased to bo 
tlie common sight in European and Amorican 
countries that they once wore. 

I commend that o.vample to Lord Irwin! 




Pandit Ishivar €liaiuli*a Vidyasagai* 

H. IIRAJEXDKA XATII DANEIiJI 
Retirement From Government Service 


■yliiA AS.yiAii lull done id. unit „„ 
' ' ollicCT mill cvlrjotJmarv 

' in i.s;s- 


Jln^f**"**® icd as to his ability. It wa- 
thorefore, iiafur.d to oxjiect th.at lio would b 
appointed to the post of Inspector o 
schools. .South Bengal, wliidi laid rocentl 
lalleii vacant, on account of .Mr. I’r.itt li.nm 
gone homo on lo.ive. In fact, some com or 
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Tlie effect was imineihato and far-reaching. 
Imitations came to these young artists from 
all paits of t!io country wliero people o.igerly 
awaited the aitists’ arrival to show them 
these beautiful things of the spirit. 

Y R Chitra and P. Ilariharan had 
been at the Ivalabhavaii for more than six 
yearo. Tiieir avorks were praised and 
purchased at many exhibitions in India and 
abroad Their homes are in Sontli India, 
and they started this Itinerant Art Exhibition 
with the object of showing to tlieir country- 
men what tlie Kalabhavan artists had done 
for tile development of art in India. 

Their first haltage was at Vizagapatam. 
There never was before this an art exhibition 
at this place. The people there daily 

watched the doings of tlieso young artists 
with eager suspense. At last tlie dooi-s of 
the Town Hall were opened by Mr. 
Narasingha Raju, President, JIadras Logisla- 
tive Council. Yisitors, who were waiting to 
be admitted, thought when they s,aw what 



Tlio D.w«r— I*. Ilariharan 



In t)io Rams— Jadupati Basil 

was before them that they had come to a 
temple instead of an Art Exhibition. Tho 
floor was decorated with the finest decorations 
of Alpona^ the rooms were filled witii 
flowers and furnished in real Indian fashion, 
with simplicity and dignity. Incense was 
burning m a corner and filled the air witli 
divine fragrance. The pictures were taste- 
fully airanged accoiding to a well thought- 
out colour scheme and composition. The 
exhibition remained open for five days, and 
there by Uie side of fashionable folk stood 
the uncaied for village man, who came from 
Ins distant home in the country. The poor 
villagei's wore admitted free and welcomed 
by the artists, who took them round 
explaining in detail each pictuie in the 
exhibition. It was maivcllous to see with 
vvhat uncommonly good , taste these common 
simple folks of the country appiocuited and 
enjoyed the exhibits. A day was specially 
reserved for the ladies, who came in 
multitudes to make their offerings at tlio 
shnne of beauty. From Vizagapatam tho 
aitisbs went to Berhamporo and m succcosion 
passed on to Yiziaiiagram, Cocanuda, 
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Endof (ho llaiihtraii 



The \\ood'-(uttcT~-Gauii U<;\i 


llnjjhnniudn, Ihzuad.i, Ma-utipatani, Guntnr 
.ind 5[.idra-s Untliti'iaMU la thc»e places ira» 
se greit that sliortl> after the Exhibition in 
Jii.niy of thc'O :;Iace> ait ‘iocKties were 


foinied to discuss art subjects aud bold art 
exhibitions The artists never faded to 
eucounse the common people to come and 
see these uorks of ait in anj oftlie^e places. 
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life. Theu art was not merely an ornament Art is taught in schools and colleges to 
bnt people lived, moved and Iiad their enable the student to earn a living, and 
ht-ing in art Even to-day we see this art wares, good, bad and indifferent, are 
living art when a couutiy girl decorates her e'chibited incongruously huddled together at 
dooi-steps and mud-walls wdtli Alpona aud some evhibitioiis iu cities, which have 
‘‘'mis', 'kautUas' aud other articles of daily developed into fashionable fauctious where 
use with beautiful embroideries. society pooplo pay their annual ' visits for 

Tins fine artistic sense, beautifully tho sake of form. 
e\pressed in everyday requirements of Aud the artists now-a-days feel ashamed 



TJio I’ar\>|iu,t— SurenilitiiwUi K,\ 





AV iriNT.HANT AKT EXHIBITION* IV sOl'TH IVim 



Judbhai—JnduauJha Gliosh 


Mlub.tmg them -v.ar after jcar in 
illagc. and small provincial towns 
the common people food for enjoyment and 

Tta>in J.p>n m„ . poor l„ Ut, SLif-"* ™WraLl““" 

' througlioDt UiQ \iitliir-i to place 

■II »bit.d„ L''”";'?. ““‘I)-. o,p„o,„,„“ 


at least one good picture m ii< « •< ‘ 

Ti.. iM.bi,.,., 


the diicction and Hie first Itinerant n.t n- i i i 
teuitdera 1 


wth the help of the gieat 
ito'c, liare turned tlieir 
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Home— Kcfhava Itw 


'Hie Itinvraiit >Alu\>ition has finishetl its 
nortc tor this yi-ar bwt llio younj; exhibitors 
haNesison to the iicopie of Mailras a joy 
\%lj5i5i thv-y vmU .lift ay*. Tcinemhcr in ^itcnce 
.m>t ^^h5l.h NMil K^'o ilicm i-tionKlh to bear 
tl5v timjcus ot iilo with ft diwrfnt ■'mile. 


It is hoped tliat artists of other pro\inccs 
will follow Uio oxamplo of the two younff 
KaUbliariui artists and lielp tlieir people to 
live a nioio beautiful, more joyous and 
nobler life. 






A tURRIAOE 


SG5 


throush tlio small Mfiiido"S the diist still 
danced after the clemming and snccpiog 
ilig sheets of coloured material wero put on 
tlio walls decorated with small bunches of 
tiM'tgteen leaves and heather, all the floor 
was cnierod with sand, and rows and tows 
of tables mid benches wero brought 

^Yh(.n the evcuvag befoto the marr^o- 
Jay came, oul^ little was k(t to be done 
outside, but in the kitchen and in the 
'brewery” work was stdl jjoing on merrily 
During the day the neighbours had como 
with their “sends,” »r the daughter of each 
neighbour brought each a basket contiiniog 
a cliicken and some eggs, or sweetmeats or 
such other things. Tlio girls were served 
with cotrec and cakes, and after a few words 
with Iho bride they went away 

Kow III the evening when no more people 
wire expected, all began cooking. Togctlicr 
with other meat chicken alter chicken dis> 
apiicared into a big tub formerly used (or 
browing beer , lu another tub were prepared 
ail sorts o! vegetables This wort was all 
(loiio by tlio bride's friends and Maren>eook 
who vrna commanding at the top of iiervoice. 
From time to time the duldren came “to 
Imiu a taste” They were scolded a lilUo 
.and scut away with a piece ol cake 

Tlie only person unoocupied was the 
bride liersc-ll stinding watching in one corner 
looked upon almost with pity os she nos uot 
allow cd to do any work 

UtUo by little all went to slo<'p. only 
Mareii-cook keiit sitting up near tho lire 
wicli tur eternai eolf<.-o>pot. sometimes stec'p- 
ing. soiiutimes dnnking cofTi'c and sometimes 
looking sftir the fire, and from time to time 
she oticned the covers of the tubs to see if 
it was boding inside, and a proiuising 
smell filled for a time tlio whole roona 

It was very early the neat morning Tho 
sun had su't got up and the dcw<drops wen> 
still 1} mg laughing on the grass and leaves, 
but work was already going on in the bam . 
there wire some, yet busy arranging the 
platis. cutUry, saiidwicltes and cakes for thosi 
who were to follow the bndo to the chnrth. 
The girl's fninds who were to dress tho 
bnJe and vtrve tho guests, came dressed in 
light white drcv'cs and white aprons and 
ako soon afUr. the first carTia,:ia came 
The visitors as soon as they amved. were 
shown into the sitting-room to greet the 
pianats of the bnJe, and t>i see the preacDts 
which had been sent to the giii All the 
privamu were arranged oo a table together with 


a deep giass voivcl, which little after little vrai 
getting filled with onvelopas coutaiamg money- 
prcscnts. Tha giie»U mostly gave cutlery of 
silver, glass tilings or money, as presents. 

Then tiiey went to the barn where they 
did full justice to the cooked and baked 
things. If there w.cs time left, the farmers 
would go to tho cow-shed to inspect _ all, 
and afterwarda tliey might go to the fields 
to see how the harvest was getting on. la the 
meanwhile the farmers' wives would go to 
tho mother of tho bndo and learn how 
many bolshccts, tablo-cloths. towels, and such 
things tlie bndo had got from her mother's 
house, then they might shed a few 
immediate tears to sliow their sympathy for 
tho mother who was going to marry off her 
only daughter so far away m tho town. 

In tlie bride's room vvos merry-making 
and laughter Her friends, who were tho 
only poisons to see her on Iier mamago- 
moraiog, teased her so much ' 

Then came the tmio for going to tho 
church , the bells were chiming, all were 
waiting lu their carriages to kt the bride's 
carruge pass firsL All along the road from 
tlie farm to the church one could sco the 
flogs ID tlie gardens waving in the breose in 
IwRour of the happy young couple. 

The bridegroom with bis nlatious and 
fnonds had come before, and after tho bnde's 
party had been seated there vras a moment 
of complete silence before tho bnde cutcred, 
led by her father On her fiist step into tha 
church the organ set m with full force It 
was a proud father who led hu young, 
beautiful daughter over tho cliurch-lloor, but 
It was a still prouder young man wlio was 
standing in front of tie altar ready to 
receive her Tho bnde was beautiful. 8!ie 
was drK»ed absolutely in white, from her 
white shoes to tlie white veil billing richly 
folded from her golden hair; a little garland 
of myrtle woi put round her head on the 
veil, Irem under winch a few stray locks of 
of Ikur playfully carted near her tcmple& ■ 
in her arms sho kept a buncli of deep-red 
roses. Her face was pale and her eyes down- 
cast Only once sho raided them towards 
her future hn;>band, two big brown eyes Uiey 
were, and a shadow of a smile llew over her 
face and her pale checks for an inatant got 
colour. 

The church was decoraUd with the flowers 
of Uie season, and their scent mixed with 
the smell ol napUialme from 'clothes long 
time kept away, made the air very heavy. “ 
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Wiieii ttie (]ucs>tio)is wei'C put: “You 
nm&t servo, obey, lQ^e, anil honour your 
hpsbaud,” her ans\\er was a clear “yes” ; and 
tilt) bridegroom also answered ilio question 
with a tiim voice. The pricbt made a short 
speech after winch somo hymns were sung 
and all .slowly left the church. 

The couple on their airival were receded 
by the young friends who did not go to the 
chmch but ananged things for the feast. 
They were led to the sitting-room and after 
seeing the piesents they sat down together 
on a divua to receive the guests. Aunts and 
uncles whom tiioy peihaps never had seen 
came and blessed them, cousins convoyed 
tlioii congratulations aud genoial talk began 
until a v'oico was lieurd. “Food is ready.” 

All got up to join tho procession to the 
barn. In tho middle of tlie long rows of 
tables was made a special avtangement for 
the bride aud tho bridegroom with Howois 
.and colomed paper. Thcro was sjIcuco wlien 
the soup and tho meat weie eaten, but when 
tho chicken w’as brought tho tongues were 
a little loosened, aud as tlio meal advaoced 
the true deop humour of tho Danish peasant 
began to play. The doctoi, the vcteiumry 
surgeon and other swells of the high society 
of the littlo town delivered some speeches 
A few songs were sung and the tables were 
loft for going into the garden A town-photo- 
grapher had come to take some pictures. 
All weie g.athered and tlie pliotos were taken 
wit\i tho nccessaiy coiemoiiy ; the gathering pf 


about liundredauil fifty person.s wa.s asked to 
smile; it was not, however, necessary to say 
this becau.so the good meal had alieady made 
their faces shino w'ith delight,, but as a pait 
of tho ceremony of tlio art of photography 
this remark w,is not to bo left out. , , 

The party scattered itself lOuiid about, 
some in tlic field, some in tho house and 
tlie youth and^the young girls began to play, 
old games like “tho widow”, “cat and mouse’, 
or “iiidc-and-seek’' round tlie •whole Iiouse. So 
Uic time passed on until toa-time, i with its. 
delicacy of sweets, and again the great meal 
in the evening made a btcak. 

After this the priest mid his wife staiteJ 
for their liorae, followed by most of the 
guests; only t/ic near neighbours stayed on fa 
see the dcpartuie of the bride tlio uext- 
morning. The bride with her husband retired 
to tho bed-room of ber parents, where they 
were to spend tlieir wedding-night . 

The ne.\t morning arrived arid with it 
dcpaiturc of tho youug couple. The givL.witlu 
big tears in her eyes said good-bye to Iier 
crying p.ncnts and everyone elso—only her 
younger brother was nowhere, to bo found. 
Then she staitcd witlrhor husband, but when 
tho . carriage began to move she began 
crying like a grieved child. . 

Suddenly somebody jumped into the 
carriage and sho felt a kiss on her foroliead, » 
but when sho looked up, nobody was there. i 
Her young brother had taken leave from liis 
departing sister. 
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which is far deeper than others which are 
easily explained. 

Dhiren.Dliiren, everyone seemed determined 
to talk only about him. How did he become 
of such importance that everj'one was raving 
about his absence ? And what indeed had 
ho done for them after all ? Ran .up and down 
the stairs a dozen times a day ! For this 
he had earned tlie eternal gratitude of the 
family, filled ajj empty places in the lionse, 
made up for all loss and want ? And 
no ono now remembered him, who had so 
long filled every niche and corner of the 
house witli memmeut and laughter. As long 
as he had been with them, ilukti at least 
had her time and her life full, she never 
had any time for brooding. A big gap had 
appeared in her life. Wlien he departed and 
slie missed him terribly in everything. So 
when she saw another usurping his place 
in the family and everyone elso’s heart, a 
thorn seemed to enter her heart 


She was ready to excuse her grandmother 
for making too much of Dliiron. She had 
liked Jyoti ranch. But her fatlicr 
too i She forgot for the time being that 
bjuveswer never had the habit of exprossine 
Ins love in words. It made Mukti ouito 
funous to tliiuk that ho had forgotten Jyoti 
who had boon .as a S' n to him. and fallen 
in love with this newcomer. 

>r A-i doubt was constantly appearing in 
Muktis mind that she too perhaps had 
unconsciously jomed this faitlilcss band. This 
tho more furious 
with tho oUicre. What would JyoU think 

cn.c •'dl frolu across tho 

SC.IS f What would ho think of MukU. 
.cspeci.^ly i llukti who was his solo joy, 
the partner of all ids sorrows .and all his 
joys, n ho liad wept while bidding goodbye 
ohmi,- Though nothing had been spoken 
Uiey wero virtn.-dly plighted to each other 
1 a thing 

hi order 

r* i" "Vedior person with it? As sho 
t louglit of Dlmcn, Uio expression on her 
Hn ® fioo friend ? 

fri<n ^ ‘"di ‘“Cans to supplant a 

''t'' Sho ODC11P.1 

hi. “hj «U 

li" ro. Tim l.u-.t Juo’hci?"f“* '■'•’-““nsed 


luir 


appeared wind-blown and he wore a calm 
philosophical expression. “A lady nearly 
fell out of her chair”, ho had written under 
the picture, “so entranced was she on seeing 
this”. Mukti had sent him by tho next mail 
tlio ugliest of her photographs and had 
written under it— “A gentleman nearly 
went mad, seeing this one. Ho hired a 
taxi, drove to tho Ocbterlony llonument 
and jumped down from it”. Ifukti had 
received a beautiful present from him ou^ 
her last birthday. It was a necklace of 
Italian workmansliip. When she had finished 
looking at the photographs and reading tlie ^ 
old letters, she arranged them carefully, and' 
taking off tho gold chain she habitually wore, 
sho wound it round them all, thus tying 
them together, Sho put on the new neck- 
lace, Jyoti had sent and went out of the 
room. Tiio necklace hung over her heart 
like an amulet guarding tlio fair kingdom 
within from all danger of intrusion or 
invasion. 


Tlie ficrco invader, against wliom JIukti 
w’as taking so many precautions was at 
that time sitting on a biilcony of a threo- 
storied house in Shyambazar enjoying a 
rather drab sunset Most of tho other 
inmates of tlio hostel had gone out for 
evening walks or to some playground to 
witness a gnmo of football or liockcy. Dhircn 
had not ventured out simply because if 
onco ho went out, he could never resist 
going to Bhownnipur. To go to a house 
unasked hurt his prido and especially now 
when ho had begun to feel unwanted, 
unw.anted at least by tho person who was 
Jus only incentivo for going thera 

bo ho determined that ho would not go 
great tlio urge. What 
Ji a letter sliould arrive now ? A letter 
bcanng only those few lines in a girlish 
handwriting : "Como at once. In great 
^'l»atthcn? Mukti would caU 
III t i?i*- Sliiveswar grow worse, 

hnn^ “r" "““‘I- IIo was really 

nungrj' for tliat call. 

Shiyeswnr did not know that tho 
iii-« **? bad begmi to Jovo ^most 

to bis 

liif« *bat moment wishing 

,i°tonly ill so that he might have his 
(laughter s company. 


( 22 


It «ns 
friends left. 


already evening when Shiveswar’s 
Jlok&hjida had carried a lamp to 
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everT room of the house accordme to the rest He had no need to sacrifice bis health, 
orthodox custom and then had come back to So ^ Abided to bescryfir^ 
her room to rest JIukti came m ^ain as 


feeling rather lonesome “and her 
father had too many visitors m his room. 
She could not go out for a drive or anything, 
as the invalid might want her anytime So 
the only alternative was a sojourn to 
Hokshada’s room. 

She took up a comb and began to comb 
the scanty white hair of thh old lady 
Mokshada began to relate in glowing words 
the wealth of beauty and tho abundance of 
heavy wavy looks she had possessed in her 
young womanhood ilukti was getting deeply 
interested when Sliiveswar came in slowly 


‘No fatlicr," she said, “You must go to 
Simla for a ihanga I won’t lot you get 
unwell again staying in this heat” 

Shivcswar laughed and stroked her liead, 
“Tfou want to drive me away ?” he asked, 
“But my dear, I am tired of doing nothing ” 
ilukti too smiled and said, “No, no. I 
too, shall go with you I shall chatter all 
the tune and take you about everywhere 
so tliat you would not get any time for 
getting bored” 

Shiveswar thought for a moment, then 
said, “All right, littlo mother. I siiall think 
about iL But you oro too young now to 


Slukti began to clean tho comb and asked, waste your time nursing a chronic invalid 


“Father, who were the strange gentlemen ? 
Are they all gone i" 

‘There was only one strange gentleman.” 
Shneswar said “He is a doctor from Delhi 
He has recently returoed from Eogland I 
used to know his father slightly, so be came 
to look me up A fine young chap He lias 
no sort of prejudices” 

Mokshada inteiniptcd him rather eageily, 
‘To winch caste does he belong ?” she asked 
Mukh understood at once, what she n.as 
driving at and turned away her face to hide 
a smile. “Why do you want to know Uiat 
grandma ?” She asked, “You are not going 
to engage him as a cook, arc you 7” 

Shiveswar answered, “I don't know mother 
His name ts Naresh Dutt, A Kayaslha, 
probably” 

Mokshada lo»t all interest in the chap 
“Oh, then it does not matter,’ ahe said 
Was not that your doctor Anadi who came 
with them 7 '\Vhat does he say about you 
now ? You may eat anything you like now, 
I suppose ? They have neaily starved you 
to death with their nonsensical dietings.” 

Sbneswar sat down in a tired bsticss 
manner and drew dlukti’s hand on to bis 
forehead "Yea mother,” lie said, "Ibey will 


And your education, too, would suttLv You 
have already neglected it too much during 
my lUocss” 

Mokshada now put m again ‘There is 
not a single man in tlie family liesidca you 
In tunes of need Hi cl it doubly. Your 
daughter has to do tlio work of n sou as 
wetland outsiders haio to be called in 
If you had given your d ughter in mamago 
ID nght tune, thcie 'vould have been 
someone to help you and to call your own 
But you arc too busy to ttonk of your 
know Uiat daughter’s mamago even” 

" ■ ■ Mokshada was becoming very anxious 

about Mukti’s mornage She was shooting 
up like a young palm-tree, but Sbivcswarpaid 
no heed whatever to it Otlier girls of her 
father’s family who weie of tho same age with 
Mukti were already the mothers of children, 
while Mokshada’s grand-daughter remained 
a school-girl still Bomctmics she would 
feel luite mad and wanted to beat her 
forehead on the giound aud howl out her 
misery Whenever she asked Sliiveswar 
about MiAti’s mamago, he would put her 
off with “All in good tinio ” 

Up to this tunc, the good time had 
failed to come Shiveswar never thouRht 


allow me to eat evcntliing now But they about Uie matter at all So Mokshada had 


going to send your «oii into exila 
Anadi is for ordering me out of Calcutta at 
once He wants me to take rest for a year, 
at least for six months But I am fed up with 
these rest cutes and ohanges oi air 1 want 
to begin my work again ” 

Shiveswar’s health had really begun to 


decided to take matters in her own 
hand and to settle Mukti’s raamage She 
was ready even to bravo her son's anger. 
How would slid look people in Dm face, if 
her own graiid-dauglilir remained an old 
mmd 7 She had brought up the child her- 
self. had she no rights over her ? Tho 


cause anxiety Mukti really had to work prestige of tho family" must be maintomcd 
very hard during his last illness, and sbe m spite of tho crazy notions of her son 

•? get Bit «w soon ns she had setDed all'thcse ' 

fell ill and drove all other 


again. He could very well afford to tale a Shiveswar 
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bliiveswar “Wlnt nnJess there 

is n suitible briile-sr'^^’'^, V , „ „ j 

‘There are no \%c\i of Vinde-greoms, said. 
JbUhaia. ‘Wiut of a boy do you 

’'""‘The bind Mukti would like”, ‘did hii 

''"""Oh !<* that all •laicJ TIoVshada, aery 
iiiurh elated, “That can bo ewdy anao'dl 
Shneswar clobed hia ejea wearily an-* a 

‘•iffh escaped him , . 

"So much Uie bottci, he said. But 

I am not at a'l anaious about it 

Jlckbliida remained silent f.u 

mmnte', tlini '•In besiiii .uniii • <JUj 


Dhireu” she said, “he did so much for jou 
duiiDg jom dlncss Kren a son could not 
have done more" 

Mukti ro-ectcicd just at tint moment 
She found her Riandinother lookimr ^very 
elieerful and hoard her father sa>ing, _ “yc->. 
Dlitien is a vei> hue chap. There's not 
many like him ' 

Poir Mukti ' The moio she desired to 
forget Dhireo the moie i veijbodv diniud 
Ins name in her ear- lie seemed to have 
liecome an ohjeit of paiainount interest m 
the famih 

{To V miiiniiinl) 
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llJfvM'lv //v' ^ ' IlniUtnKrt'ikiian.* 1‘iilJn.Ut'l 
\oi <1 /?-’'? liii t7«<»W AH', I nii'l 

f’hi./i P/. 34: I'rwf Uh 

OiipnnUj tins Iwok formed reit of Ihe .soton.j 
solmn* ot tins aullvoi ' («d<an I’MiMfili’t aiul 
has now been sciantely I'pptinleil wiihoui anj 
cUanae Ihit stramte to wij it iloe« iw>t rontjin 
the list of alibrt'MAtion'* U has no index^ 

Ihe book hiu> leen'AiittCQ m aileoi and eloquoni 

^*^Tlie sutijec-t ikstussed i« diflUnlt, l«il llio author 
lu« tiiod his best to nial.e it mUIlisiblc even lo 
stiidcots of aicngo infclliffento and lias «o think 
1ic«n KusKOSsfiil But the Isioli can etarccli be 
u«od for any plulosoi’hic.1! pjiiiiose— it is maired 
liv so many ciaic defeits We shall point out some 

Our .author lia. >lra«n mateiiids Irom looks 
wliuh inaj lifl sallcl ^^nk.ara•AIlocl}|.ha’ n* — 
Atnubodlia (pp 44Ti tT-’ lit! etc.) llaftsoiilaka 
(p 4si Uiinntollau (p 4S> 'sat.i»loki (pp ITJ 
I'ja). llanstiiti (p. 2IVn Kaupinapmuaka (p lt>^) 

Anandalaliaii (p 1 hh YaQislHinrMskft (pp oi 183) 

klakaiiin.imiirti .Stotpi (p 117 1341 rie, and erm 
Ap.1 1'OkbfianubliuU fp ist*) Viacko-cudaiiiaoi 
(pp 47, l-jS. 143, l-hi SI'i) and V|iailcaabaliasii 
U'P 'i’, 117, It,-. >91) 

The authorship of tlie commentary of Kiisiiiha- 
tipaona Athan iMk)t.a and Atliatta-oiss is unknown 
It Is doubtful whether bankatu wrote the coiument- 
.ary on the SveUssatara rpani-hvl bo all thfw 
tiooks should lio re|i’*tou whoi-caer possible lor 
the caiwsiUon of bankaras views we tan appeal 


Olds to liK comnientarv on the (0 Ten classi a 1 
Upaiiisluds (111 Ihfdima Sutras and (iii) the Gita 
Had oni autM I era a careful student of theso 
coiniiientaii's ho might have ca-vily omitted the 
aiivenplial liuiaturc 

In expounding Sankaia the expounder’s first 
I HOIK, ss should to appeal to Sankaia hansolf 
But <«ii authiir has Kmietimcs ajipealed to othoi 
auihoMtiea We may ute an example or two 

(a) 

To prove tliat Sniti is not autliontatiro m 
victiiiRc subjpcu onr anuiOr ha« ntioted a pisvago 
from Ithamah (page 84 note 4) lie might liave 
quoted Sankaiaa coiiimenlary'on fir Up ii ] ’fi 
(page iTT Anandasrainu Te>.i) ’ 

(b) 

Agam to prove that Brahman has no mtarnal 
difTerroee like a tree liavnng leaves (towel's, fniits 
etc he has refenod to i’inimda^ ii 20 (n toil. 
But Ice imght h.avB iiooted llhaslij*. Bialims butn 

I -(land 11 114 Thoie are sirudar examples 
4l<!0 in buikaia lihoshja namely,— ocean with its 

II 114 Hli*Br I’p \ D.tho cow wuh lO 
dew Up lioins tail, etc, and so on 

(u) 

t^ka^ was followed h> a host of biilhant 
writere— biihas Suresearo. Pcidmapada, Vacaspau 
AiModagin bnliarea, I’ralasatnmn Citsukha’ 

Tidiuonvo. Irakasanaudi, Appaja-dikahita and 
many othciw t)ne imiiortant fnaluie of ilie book 
rf our author is tliat it desi’ules some of the 
fua^icnlal principles of most of the vk«^. 
• bMkaiito i4iilctoor4icre, Tlio ciedit is diie tJImi 
author for^ljng the subject accessible to eeneiai 
nxia«w lOn ciwci.i .. ..o to Professc 
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!tlaheniji-a Nath Sarkar, who had piiblished his 
"Studios in the System of Indian Thonglit and 
Culture” in 1925 and "Comparative Studios in 
Vcdantism’’ in 1927. 

Our author’s exposition of post»Sankarite 
philobonliy, though brief, is clear. Tliis portion 
js orco|lent for popular reading. But the treatment 
is not scholaily. Instead of going to the philo- 
sophers themselves, he depends for their views 
principally on Siddliantalna-SangraJin. Our 
author’s knowledge is secondary and ^at of lus 
readers will bo tertiary. 

Hero are some of examples of his quotations 
from the S. L. S. 

BoBROWED and AcKKOWTiEDGEH 
(11 Page 118, No. 7 (Vacaspati’s views). (2) 
Pago 122, note 2 (The views of Bliaratitirtha and 
tlic authors of Tattva-Suddhi, Piakatartha and 
Kaumndi), (3) P. 168, note 4 (views of ISittva- 
pradipika), (4) P. 1G8, note 5 (views of Kaumudi), 
and so on. 

BoRROW’En nni hot acknowledged 
( 1) Pago 118, note 5, (2) P. 1G2, note 4 (Surcs* 
vara’s) (3t Pago 17G, note 1 IS. L. S. p. 80. Benares 
od.) (4) Pago 203. note 1 (Clutsukha from S 
Bonarcs cd. p. 6091 (5) Pago 210, nolo 3 fS 
L. S., p., 612.1 . (G1 , Pago 203. note 1 . Hero a 
pas^o , 18 , attnbuted , to Cilsukha but it is 
l\n?iiago . of Appava-dikshite, {S. L. 

H n nnov Vlrtfl infrn «7\ ol I-.-, 


has also l>orrowcd (but witliout acknowledgment) 
from tlio Englisli translation of Sambandha- Variila 
(Introductoiy portion of Suresvara’s Vartika on Br. 
Up.) by S. V. Aiyar (Vide infra). 

(iii) 

One of tile authorities of our autiior is S. S. S. S. 
(Sarva-Siddlianta-Sara-Saingralia) which lias been 
many times referred to (pp. 46, 72, 147, 1^). It is, 
by .some, ascribed to Sanlcara. But he cannot 
lie its autiior, as it contains references to the 
BlLigavata, which, according to our author, was 
gjmposed about 900 A. D. (Vide p. 233), whereas 
Ankara flourished a century or two earlier 
(Vide p. 13). Apart from this, tiio book is of 
uncertain date and value ; it is uncritical and 
unreliable. 

(iv) 

In one place (p. 17G) the autiior writes — 

It oomes out also in anotiier passage of 
1 an^dqst where prakriti witli its iiower of pi’O- 
jcction m prominence, is called maya ; tlie same 
avidy- concealment dominating, is 

. In a foot-note (f, n. 1) he ^vJ■ite8 — "These 
view's are adopted by Taitva-theka also.” The 
auuior usw the word ’c/so” ond doftnitoly gives us 
to understand tliat Pancadasi and Tattva-viveka 
is dilferent from the 
« that Tattva-vivelM is the 
name of Uie first chapter of Pancadasi. Our autiior 
Vt , Suinanta-lesa-Samgralia, tho name 
inllm-nvcka and also found ihcro the exposition 
of Uio views of Tatlva'viveka (p. 80, Bonarcs 
Cuition) whicli seemed to him to bo analogous to 
what ho tiiouglit to bo . Iho view’s of Pancadasi. 
This 13 how ho was misled. 

ft bo mentionod hero tliat S. L. S. generally 


wngiiago . of Appav.'i-dikshite, {S. L. 

8 ., p. 609). Vide infra. (7) Pago 8). note 1. 

A passage is said to be Quoted from 
Dhaniaa. But it is really the languiSo of 8 L S 
B/mnmh (Vide S. S. nago 
2 ^J(8) Pasro 119. note 2. the author VBS 
, PivflraMrt which takes its stand on S. B i 1 ‘’tV 
1 . i, 1. IIo seems to imakc this remark simnly 
to™ Uio« two icforences are eivctf in tho 

S. I* S.'p. 59, Bonarcs ed. (9) p.Tgo na note 1 but tho names of 

A passage is said to bo quoted from S L. S I* ilpuk« w's., Citradwa (d 83). 

commentary on Aufos/Wyia (pp. Ifi0-2f2) etc. 

Iliac llOOK. VlUO O L S 11330 70 linrta OO—Ol / . ' 

Benares ed.^10) Page no, 4."’ 

author writes^ 

Ihft. .author of PiiuapathKa rhuroua rega^s 
I8vara’^ In tho foot-note 
iiii^! 1 stand on tho Antar- 

Iho Gitla mTvhi f ' I l«ssagc3.of 
.1 regards the Pan. viv. 

a .%iStod'‘iVi‘dr°i'!i„.^ 'Si'fs;', 

“>i.°tho iwaj," r,?’!. “■‘i™; > 


(V) 


ki:« .1 M quoted Uicro. la the S. S. 

mso, tlio Pponislaad only is quoted. It is in Iho 
remmentan; of iho^ S. ll S. Uuat l«Ui tho SJS 
are qiiotM (Vide S. P 8. ptigc 109). Our autlinr’fl 

SlSlS. ** ““ "•'* 

,1 iitt two list, of ‘Ileforeiidj’ et.oii In 

L Ik’S iS SvilS 

in Ins imutn %ol. ii. wo find thn 


iiutiior says— 

(IcdiSd to 1 >,to 8 "ffi ,1?™"' ‘5 .‘o 

am.' ““ inaliasaslram mayitYa(Ltm avaidit- 

woSs^TSSTuTJ'PiS 'V*- ‘'*0 ““eluding 

of Si\-a on iiiSiLvwin s-iyings 

I*iiRin.i- found in Uio Padinti 

tlaipter 230. S 

US’ K' 

Stera ‘''era are L‘5.5 

ffldw'i'wi n? Kliandaof tho Padiiaa Puraiia. 

""Sfiii p 'tori. Sto is. 

no lact u that \ ijaana-Bfuksliu lias, in tho 
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mtrojiiction to hia Sam'Jvja PiatntO'i't Bhashm 
anoteJ 21 lui&> from that charter (ch 23G) of the 
l*.adm.a I’lintvi without «pix,ifjins tho enaptor and 
acrbo and tlie last \cjsa quoied bj' laoi c o n t a i ns 
the Imo— 

VeJartiM-in mahtsi'^lraiii, etc (Iho, gr^ 
svatem. tho MajWada is not suppoiled ly the 
Veil, etc.) But Vinuni-UhiUhu lu.1 jii Ins Bhashja 
on 1 22, quoted only three lines which onr author 
hajial-o iniotei (vide S'lpm) It seems almost certain 
that Kidhakridiaiii has quote 1 the>o lima fiom 
an edition of tho hi'iiVhja-l’iavacin.n uhasliyn and 
It may be from the c Ulmn of tho Paiuai Oilir c 
If so he was mi'h'i by ilie tna>lations given in 
tint book The lihiahva livs in one place been 
tran'hleJ tlma - , , 

‘Thedootiino howcvei h not i tenet of the 
VeJmU svsLiii as wc leirn from the (onrliiduvt 
words of biva 

Tho gioit svaloni th’ djctuoa of MivS con* 
tvuiDg tho tiutlis of the Vodi Uit not unpportcd 
liy tho Veda" (Punioi ofHie od rp 4C-47) Oar 
author slm-lation nil) bo oo upwd wilhthetiansla- 
tion quoted hero Tho text has'Vakvaseshai whnh 
h^s boon truishted licro bv Uio conclnning words of 
hiva V itnnn Bhikshu inatns hv tt the conciul 
nig ttonD of Siva m ih' spsyh aircnay moled 
in tho lolToduction ' But as our author li.^ not 
M on tho ontrinil text m tho Pnimn Poniin he 
thinks that these are tho eoncludins »onl> of 
Sivn in tho 1‘ulini I'lirana . .. 

Our nutltora refenme to i U is nnintelbgible 


Dr lUlhaVnslmnn 


IM) 


' phtie (]■ 


full bliss) bv is bondago : the dcstiuction 

of that .duifiAi by Vidjj is mokshi” (The portion 
«ithia bracl^ is civen m the text.) 

This 13 made dear m the commentary, which 
may le tmoslated thus— 

The ccnoealiiient (of the self) by Amli/i is- 
hood^ ( ) and the disappcaraiico of Aiuli/a 

) f Vidva IS moksha ” 

In the Tattva pradipikn, Citsukhi has cxaminel 
vaiious theories of moksha and discarded them alt 
in favour of his own theory de:9cnbed above 
(Til) 

tipJEREXCES 


rdercnce The rcfoiences to the Dpanishads md 
to tho Bliashyaa oo some of them are aUo full This 
bhews that our author understands tJio value of 
documeubuy evidence. But evtn ho is not alwaj a 
careful Some of hia references are vague, soma 
wrong and soino inislcodicg 

VaotE Beferemos 
(1) 

Pure 'A note 1 

Tlie autimr quotes a passage fiom the Vtdanlfl- 
pnnlA/tJui (ij and gives no rcferenco Then he 
write- beeaUo * unm-m-prawya-tawiyimha 
The >>oct|«i relcrrod to consists of IDS pages. 


niushja^ Br Soim u 1 33] hut the reteieaoo is 
Mniply wiamth The Dhaniati is a big comBieat&ry 
and ICO tow can find oat the passage 


Uii'ukhWva s.a>s Hut iiioWia IS the rrali-a 
lion of all tdiss’ 

III foot-note t ho uiiotun— 

S'fiit • 

Itevlcra will nvs'-i.nrilv think lint tho text is 
iivirtol Itcnn kitsuVhns book Ko cmr anihm hs- 
iiot tf'ii' to tho onBinsl sjuroo he quot.’s it from 
the o»//hi'iri Icrj i|i ViJ liii» 2 Bsfures rbiion' 
Mcroivcr ho has nit thorouzhl} iinii^tool »hv 
ml in what Manvetioi kp|<iva-dik-hiia laiuhor of 
s I, ''I has used lint ohm.-c \kc shall quote 
Oil-uktv.i's idea of cnokslui from hts own book— 
weik=il— 

atirkfllsRuPrcy-tKi^ vei, 

: Xiriui a-a^ar Edilioi 
ir explains it thus— 

Rstir sht: i 


ref^eo i- simpls Siddhanla-losa i 

It ni^oans -omewhcie in a clwpter of 2C.1 paBet 
Ini) al avo. 


Tal 1 IV vpn^i pik.ik 


Some names am given in I'lO Vc laUhi-Samaraha 
(POB* (Uc^s erU] These names are quoted 
^Li-'iSiT >*‘3 roference is simply 

'“Ok 

(•*) 

ISce Cl note 2 

The author avnles Co Plato “Got s min 1 is tl p 
ntioiual oidor of tho Lmverso" (71d E. Ir.ip..f 
vcaviQo) ’ cu 3 

In many mpdera (editions of tho text and of the 
voision of PL'^ )a3»,a!;es aiai uidic.atcd bv tha 
pagination and division of .Stephaniu’s edition. T« .1 

"thyiawSim Jl^rkcd 

ss-T, "s 

ifTlv^'^ 

■ atJ.'stJlr.sT.r"' a” 

There are many other vaguo roferencss. 
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; i. 3. 7.” 


^Y^oxo HcrunExn-j^ 

( 1 ) 

62, note 5. . . . 

Tho reference is to S 11. i. 4. I ; 

Rat the idea is not there. ^ 

It iruiy refer to S. B. i. 1.4 (vulo Tlukants 
tinris. Yol. i, iiage 35). 

( 2 ) 

Pas’e 64, noto 1. , . . . « 

A na^soao is quoted and tlvo^ referenoo is to i. 2. 
29. It seems to mean _ ‘S. B. i 2._ 20. Rut tho 
VKissage is not tlicre. It is in S. B. it. 2. 20. 

(3) . 

Paqe 1.51. note .3. , , , • . r, ,> 

A ivcrd is quoted and the rcioreiioo is to S. I*, 
i. 1. 14. It is not there. It is in S. B. it. t. 11. 

(4) 

Pase 175. note 3. 

The i-cforence’is to S B. lit. 2.9. 

It is Nvi-ong. Tho idea refcirod to occurs in 
Sanlcara Bliasliya, Br. S. ii. 3.13. 

t5) 

P.ia© 175. noto 4. 

Tho lefcreuco is te S. B. lu. 3.43. 

Wrong. It is in S. Rtiashva. Br. Sntv.v «. 3. 43. 
Etc. eta 

UlSt'EATTHQ QcCiTXTlOt;s 


fPIHTSf^‘TTqnmB4 

Tho readers will nece>s,aHly think that tho 
lauguagro is tluat of G.aiiAipada. But tho fact is 
that it is a mssago of Sankani's coiiimontary on 
ilanduky.a iJp. 5 (and not even on tlio Ivanka 
of Ihuiiiiiuda). 

Cumors Jlr.rEUK.vccs 

Onr author li.as quoted soiiio jkvssagas fituii 
SucO'Vara and his lefei'cuccs arc — ,r, 

(a) Vaitlika p. 109. pp. 110-13 (Vido paito 49. 
foot-notes 9. 10) 

(h) pp. ISO and 512, 791—79.; (\idc 

liaac 42.^noto 3) 


(c) „ 

(d) « 

(e) 

Tho woitl 


p. 25S page 9fi. note 4)^ 


>. u-i i*'ido iiaffo 129, noto 4) 
jm. llO-113(Viao ivwe 1G7. note 3) 
.wn. Vartlika is vafiue. Surcsvara has 
wnittca two Varliikn^, oiio on Br. Up. and. liio 
other ou Talk Up. So llio lefci-cnccs aiai 
amluOTOus. 

The abbreviations ‘p’ and ‘pp’ necossanly moan 
*aago’ and ‘pagas’. But in no edition of thoso 
Varttikas will be found tlioso ua?sagcs on ,tUq JJasc? 
lefcned to by the autlior. Tlio fact is that all 
thoso pass.'igos are taken icrbalhn iroin S. >. 
Aiyar’s Englisli tianslation of tho Sqmoandhn- 
rarOifco, which is tho intvoductoiTr TOition of the 

•In many places our author expljuns the views of rP''’rrLaHna?P?fintf tho^nmnbGrmu 

a author Viv nwottoff a not fram that passages tlicie aic figufcs indicatinK ino nuuiucring 


author. 

same time he implicitly gives us to understand that 
the passrwo lias been quoted from the original 
soiiroe. Here are some examples : 

Paae 84, note 1. 

He quotes— 

iBliainatil 

He wii^ 'BJuimali' within brackets after the 
1 'ass.igo. Theiobv he gives us to understand that 
ttic langiugo IS tliat of lihamaii. But it is really 


numbers liavc, in our author s book, appMred 
tho pagination of the ifaMiianaftfl- Vqntika ! 

wo need not explain psyohologiaally how this 
mistake was committed. 

(viii) 

DnAinr).v 

In one place (p. 234) our autlior mentions tho 
names or six tcacliei-s. ono of whom is Draimda. 
Hisl rofeienoo i-, simply "Vcdnilha Samntvlta.” On 
Dranuda ho wntos— 

'Sanbaia, according to Anaiidaffiri, refers to this 




Pm:e 17,;. note 0. 

In. tho body of the book our author expounds 
tuo .\ie\v5 of Snmfe.slirj)n-Sari»oka and for confir- 
mation quotes tho foilowins passage in foot-note 6 — 


no TOmment.ary on lii. 10.4. But in the coinnientaiy 
pn the fourth nuantm of iii. 8, ho has referred to 
!V* "*• dO.4 and explained all together. 

Uiir author seems to have taken it from Thibaiit 
(Vide the Vedanta Sutras, Yol. 1. p. xxii). 

, Ue lias committed another mistake. In tho 
Veuaitlia Sairutiaha (p. 154, Benares edition), 
the name of tho toaclicr is DramiAi. But accordin.g 
to Anandagiri it is Dravida stf^s: (iddo al&o his 
f^min.. on Sankara Bhashya Br. Up., ii. 1.20). 


. .As tho author does not give fuithcr rofcrence, Aowrding to Vaca.5pali also tho nanio is Dravida 
langmige «iat book Me IHwmati on Bhashya, Br. Sutra i. 1.4). Diximida 
IS quotwl and Ura\ida, seem to bo the same peison. But 
II 1 {9''5uago Of— Siddhante-lcsa. (Yido autlior should have discussed tho subject before 


p. 82 linos ^M, ilonarcs ei). 
i»,„ o, . - <3^ 


. ‘•4 'vwk the author expounds the 


pronouncing that Anand^iri spoke of Drauiida. 

( ix ) 

In one place fp. 17) ho writes— 
iUniahrtaa criticises AilvailaAtudhi m his 

7ii»«i«0ini. 

it is not Bamatirllia but Uani.iairya for Vyasa 
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■Raioataria) -ftho is Owi aothor t>! Tarangim 
Itamatirtiia i» a distingiushad commentator of many 
1 hilosoplucal books of tlia Advaita SchooL 
( X ) 

In one ^ilico Ip 271) we find PTai>att) is 
complete resignation to God” 

In loot-note 7. be '\nkos— H B u iRaioanvoas 
J!hi‘-li 5 a on the Gital Introduction to th. aii and 
VII U Six factors arc distinguisliod as prapatti 
which are ( 1 ) anuVulja'ja samraltih t2) prati- 
kuljasya lananam, (f) rakslushjatiti Msvawh 
(1) goptiit\a-\aranatn (5) karpanjam and (6) 
AtinasamarpanMn ” 

We are implicitly given to nnderaUnd that 
these MX factors arc desenbed in R BO Intro 
< li vii and vii 14 But this is not the case Ve 
find iheic neitlici these words nor even tho 

In the Vaislinava literature of Bengal these are 
known AS Sarantirjatt and are embodied in throe 
lines of verso of //on-ifinAfi-ii/o*a (itfoso x> 
section 417 Vaishna'a-tantrain-«uoted lo OailoHva 
fMntaiiinta, Madhja lila. ranecheda 2 >) we 
hate not been able to trace it to an earlier sourte 


^13^: 

I 

a^lf(nf>?3tssPf 

fbPtSPJTft II” 

Our autW made many mistakes here. It 
was not huresvara but Sankara who hrstrecuded 
the story l^von he wrote that he took it from those 
who were tersed in tradition.il lore ifiampradajavit) 
ArideBhashta [jr Up u 1 2d(p 2'J7, Anandasrama 
Edition) 

In coininentiog on this passage Anandagiii 
mentions the came of Ibavidacarya , 

In the varttika on the above mentioned iiassagc 
ofthe Br |p Suresvara de'cnlcs the story in 
verse (varttiLa Br Up n 1 507— ilC Anandas- 
rama ediiioQ pp [)7CI— 0<2) Ihc verse quoted by 
oar author ih not isuresvara's It wa» composed 
ly AppatAKUkshita embodj ins in it the sense of 
Suresvarae verses iVide Milhaula Ifxa- 
bamgra)m. pp 1>>-1>3. Beiiait# edition) Our 
autiMi Im ^ken tlie story and tho verve iioin 
•> A' y r/fld Had he rad (he ieel' /to 
wojjia Jiase found Ih.it otca tliero raoniion )» 
bivtoftha Bhashja cl Br Up and then of 


— ,..iovb 1 of 

Ihahman one abides in c _ 

" furtemo end. llialie$ Dili's) 

nuotod in n loot-note?. 


tlie supr ^ 

Avul)5 nVnttiu wafmanta vaMhanam pira 
I laplih (S B Tait 1 p Introduction) This 
passage exiuainv what jiaiirptiplt means Ihe 


SI If afici the leinoval 


The authors translation < 


-h IS— 

the supreme end when 
- t'slf on Oic Kmoval of 

&(j'rT^asi£s':r‘Lf‘(s!£-v 

romovevl tho word, f^'ioinuei’, (iiecwaiily with or) 


... coinmeniaiy of the Ifiihadarani/aka 
I jHinitiiaa Sjiiikarn augfccsts the* llieoi'i of rtfleo- 
iioD As the jppoafante pf .jun and mooi) m water 
IS a nioro icilcclion and nothing teal, or as tho 
appeatame <,f jv»d colour in a while cirstal is a 
more reiiection ct the red flower and notliing teal 
since on tvmovicg the wdtci aim and moon only 
roinam ahd on removing the I'cd flower tho 
wnitencsa (,{(1,0 crjstal leuiama unthatged, even 
some elements and the individual souls nro 
icficciions o( the one lanlitj in avidja and nothing 
'{“ 'he aliolition of the avidja, tlie ictlection 
and only ibo reol rctnains’ Ip ITJ 

III fMt note 2 tho icfennio is to 8 li Br 
Lp Ui 41V 




Ihe wcid 

nature of Brahman If tho - 

to, to removed, it roust bo lemovcd along with 
adiwncts t=of Ihr jmliirc of JJi'ahmonl. Ib-vl » 
vvholo portion— ignorvnro of the naluroolBiwbinan’ 
—18 to be removed fhei-ctonlion of the adjiini 
fccomcs mcanmgfess wfiife the j™— ™~' .• 


In fool-ncitc 4 pas® k'’2. our auUiot writes — 
Suresvara wmixires the jiva lo a pnnee tamed 
away l.y a mwhei-d and Uoiiglil up m rural 
as-socmtions Mhen ho ber.vme acquainted with 
his rojal desoont he gave up hi9 other occoratium 


and realized his kingly nature. 
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of a helper or the modification of ones u 
nature The language of baniain la— 

Anandagui explains it to mean— 

. ^ . IB anoiacr 

Ko«bere 

Tliat IS, «hcn we u«e it nieans lliat a dream iuid 

(i) Thoie is no oflior cntitv of the bamo olsss_ 


(u) Tlici'e ; 


' diRcrentiation in that 


(xix) 

SVik/Ml ExPEBirXCE 

In one place our autlioi sajs— ‘Sankara lejects 
lU attempts to reduce waking cxpenooce to the 
lc\el (d dreams’ (p 148) 

I .1. tiuj iiic foilownrgpa'sago— 

, he say that our life is literally 

knowledge a plianlasui” (p 15’) 

Ibe Doaor IS over coniiilcnt lleie wo auo'** 
of tlie remarks of Sankara. 

(a) 


In explaining Die me,mmg of the wwd Sankaia au opts ilie siows < f Gaiidapada Xanka 

Smun ttVe. ita mmHe •! t „V™ " ““ ’ 

l«Dt When a pot u made there are moielW a sjuttisiii. . , 

one cause, iir. the Uav pottci and soon Bui (il The proposition ( uPrai ) is— what is seen 

K'esif "A'sr'Spii’s ” » a. • 

fii) Tho reason ^ 18- beiaike It IS scui 

rfl3t-*K»p*i^,l (ill) The example ( ) is what is sein in 

That IS. it excludes the idea of anolhvr entity dieuiisjt 


hsMPg a dilfircni naUuc 

So we see that both tlie nuid' are MgQincaot 
r>u.h Iiavirg a spctial iiic.-utiog of tU own 

(xv m) 

SrwEiTiv I'S 

Diirauthoi sajs Sankaixi inNsie that iho two 
worlds mental and niaiorUl are not of the Mine 
kind’ (p 22) 

kgain— Sankara repudiates the mow (hat (lie 
things of the world arc phsntoni" of onr ircalion 

!!&v;.'‘'iA‘Si„rtd ’‘ihgiSS “S 
■ 

• to barmonuc all il>e<« — * 


< The applKalion ( ) )> As wliat i 




in the conditioo of dream iv {jIfc u. ...... ■ 

capable of being seen id the wakioe eooditiOD is 
also false' 

iv) The toDclu'ioD (fsTOH) is— wliat 
in the waking condition is faUc' 

Woma> or uia> net accept the i&ic 
'oukaia lullua conclusion is that the 
experience is as umeal ns is the dream expwienco 
(b) 

Ihc tamo cooctu<ion is aCumed m ilieucmincnt 
ac) on the next two verses (ii 5,6) In the 
lonimentai} on ii 7 ho imscs tlio foUuwirg 
po<si>lc aigument agaiuat his own view 
ThM the <rtr)tci8 of w iking cxpenence a: 


‘sn 


IS of 
lUing 


e falso 


S?a1l'*il?iofo*tli0be^*^siiges\h'^ him Ihp® ,it«f 

to )e a FuhiPLtiTiKt anri iiin«.inrLi«f former consi&p&g of loou dimlc. etc ato used 

to le a Funjcttmatanti IJIU-IOIIM ^ lanpUo moans tuiuigiSlo rnJs, wheieas the 

(1) Utter are not Mich So the futility of tho oliccts 

In tlio UhaO.vj. 0 nidit ntU Xftiila In 'hi ?' waking cxpenenco assumed from their Biinilanty 
s.ankara i.Wii&cs him/elf wUh B j!bjert*c 

idealnts Hosajs In leply to the above aiguinent of the opponeiil. 

*ra«I scTPciT The argument is not concct’ 
Ihco be controveits the above aigiiinent and re- 
fsTRkllkillS’^'liT alurins Uis own conclusion. 

tRg^fe'tuCTli^fl 


ol the I u'ln'm-roi/iH*— tint 'he mind nssomes 
tlie forms of pots and otlicr thing-* ' 

Here It IS dctnitcl) ataled tliat Sankara and 
the lyiiaiia iq-iuia are subjective idcalisis The 
world is. according to them, a modilicatioD of the 


(2) 


In Bhashia. Mundaka lip 
fajs— ft sjri.TXci 

It means the whole woild is re;dl> 
tion of tho mind’ ( ii:t;nftTR»k } 

Here also we arrive at the same concluaiOD 


1 4 Sankara 
modificar 


WS«Jn^)rs(1T 
vi?ic!i ifiTr 

wftT'nitr w ; 

‘(PIT kft RS^msjjn’ 

(Aiumdasiama ed rp ‘'TO-CROl 
pewivcd in dream though certainly nc 
wfaj^y attnbuted to tho bclL Ihe sai 
oe aoirmcd of waking experience.” 

M 


AVhat IS 
i-existent 
le should 
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The Tunya or the fourth slate lias been called do not refer to tlie truest reality ( ) 
(nrapancopaaamam) by irhicii Sankara Wo must rcuieniber tliat tho^e refer to this 
^ . ( .Y. .1 a»>in riienomcnal worU i» Inch is imaeined by aviJja 

means the absence of the states of w aVing, dream _ \ « u > i i ^ 

'-and deep sleep" C by name and 
form” Their object ii to tea'll that tiriUman h 


aide Bhashia, llinduVya Up. 7 and 
not what our author, nuiles him to ine^ (p 205 ) 


irbclf 


The attainment of tins state is inoisha 

From the above exposition of the tnie stale of Sankaras I<ha.>)iya on Hr S .. 

Seif, it IS evident that our .lutliors aiew of read m full W'e quote below Ttuhaiit' 


U 1- 


moiihi' ir altogether wrong 
‘chanaing the face of the 

anew.’ as our authoi tliinks 

lusher expciiences of oui work-a^ wmid 
These expcntncca as explained by our author 
presuppose the existence , , , , 

to of an oliiective woild whicli can be a^n m 
anov/ hghtand which can bo changed and tran!.- 

formed into the kincdom of Ood and (n) of a 
suliieot with activities of tho inind-tlnowmi bu> 

feeling and wdlins) for chansinj, li'anJoiminK aod the world have 


:ht modifications 

Sankara says— Uor will it avail our opponent 
to say that Ur.dimia ponscssOs manifold powers, 
because i^ruU dc liris it to be the taiise of the 
worlds oiijnnaliuo sustentation and final letracU- 
tton for those paisagcs wliicli deny ditlorenw* 
base no other sense that ]ii>t the absolute denial 
of all ditfcrciuci 

Hut m tire same way also those passages of 
which state the origination and so on of 
-j* 1 ... . .. 1 ,— cannot U' 




tic objective worW pon and 

has vanished and the activities of the mind with Xo th 
iineteen avenues of cxpenetjcc and urowlcw 


t the 01 


3 IS ao“QbTectT\TWid "to lo raodifted awl i 

^fhe state of 'loop sloop, appioximates to U 
fourth state What worldly cxperieneo 
• • n deep sleep cannot be possible 


?omlh**6tata.'*'~’* onginaiion mid’ riiymnir 

■ ■' B tlii^ state ,so ne^_sanly ^in the ihc unity of the Seif, end Brahmsn cannot therefor" 


. ... of the woild 

aiffuneat Sankara sass— 

This is not *0 we reply . for wliat they amt 
toachmx is the absolute ooeoc^s of Bialiman' 

(msi^ SfrRr^!f tftTwn) 

’kaokara further says 

fhiis the passages, of the Siiiti about Iho 
.n q( (jjf, jmjj teaching 


. Fourth state tho otjottn. 

expeiience and Bubjecti' 0 .,.i_, 

like the dream vforld ''hat,, remains is one 
imdiffercntiatcd homogeneous Hcing wluch i* the 
bdf tn its own truest nature This is moksha. 

< xn) 

CntaTtfiv 

We shill now discuss .Sankaras, views on 
Creation, as ttie subject h allied to what we have 
already discussed 

1 ft Indian Svripturcs frn? creaUon. mesuir 
7 )»n>< 5 nM transfoi motion This worid is a 
tnodificalion of Ooi There is » aanely 


possessing manifold powers” 


l>c viewed _v 
<[lha^aiv3 UJ 

\Vc thus see that awiording to Sankara fi) 
Rraliman cannot be said to possess power ( Tlf^ ) 
aod (II) there is no creation, and so there u 


0 the Bhashja of the Bi 


Tlio same idea occurs ic. .. 

Ul>anis]iaid In one place he sc, .. 

•ft IS thus csublished tliat the words about 
M,. A~v maant to shew the unity of tlie 


creation etc i 


PXpressi'iQS to express this idea. God liceoines self "( ) 

S3i 'artr;! 'srhinhS;’ »' "» • « p .,«» ni-,, 

truly intercivtod, support the theory of Re^ 

CreatMiL Vcdic texts describing tins eovt of 


! calledl Pannim't-SruU ( ). of the same soi-tioii 


intliB fullowing scatonce 


Accoi'ding to S,vnkara such rannamasrults do 'not 
express paiinama 

•I ^ iRdPi 
qf^HPI afcIXlAHIUI 1 

Bhasli^a. Br Sntra,u 127 

The olnect of such text* is to impirt instruction 
aljout the identity of (lie Self with Uralimau who 
IS aliove this phenciinenal world. 

According to Sankara there is no ccealum , eo 
t this apparent w oild is uon-existcnt. 

I 1 ) 

In another place iBlcibUya, Br. S 
saj 8 — “These i edio texts on creation 


aw kfp«, 

(The sanao cd. p 127 , lines 25 - 2 C). 

aiwrth 

(Anandasramv od jr 206, imoi 27-os) 

It means- fho texts declaiing thoorimnahnr, 
l.J 3 )lie sisff™"”* ..ftod re-absorption aie mS“fA,' 
^l{?”tog G.e belief mthe unity of thr^preL* 
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( G ) 

llcic is <ariot)ier sciitiiine — 

SWFI. 

(nil. Br. Up. ii 1. 20; p. 297, Uaos 11*12, the 

n\eai\5— “Thecefovo tliG Sridi texts ileslariiig 
tlie oriffinatioQ, etc, ai'o for csti’ilisKing the unity 
of the Self.” 

( 7 1 

Tl\a follewinp: is .T,notlier sentence in the wunc 
settion— 

^ 3cT?qTr5.-^?-stRWR^U: 
a/, »f. p. 298. lines 20-211. 

It means -“Tlio examples of golu, gem, iron, 
.and sparlcs of fire, are me-ant for confirming mo 
belief in the unity (of the Self) and not for 
cstablislung the origln.ation and otlier diffeientia- 
tions.” 

(81 

Hero is another sentence in the same section— 

^ af5iT77-<B<t!n7 1 
UMd., p. 209. Unoa 4*91. 

It means— “T'leiefore the ^kalpana (imagination 
or flctionl of tho originaiion. sustenance .and 
i-e-absorplioa (foundl in all the Vfdantas aro 
meant for confirming the wlief m the unify (of 
tho Self) .and not foi* believing tiiose (stories) to 
be attual f.acts.” 

( 9 1 

Tho sixth question in the Prasnojianishad is 
about tho Purmha with sixteen Kalis ( ^iwrr) Tho 
Puriislux is tho IIiffhe.>.t Self .and Kal~u ine.ans 
parts. Sankara explama it by avmava. i. c„ body. 
Thc-o sixteen Aa/<“« aie Prana. Siaddha, AKasa 
air. fire, water, cartli. senscsi. mind food, strensUi, 
lapah maiilias Amnia. -worlds and name. In tho 
second mantr .1 it is said tliat those Kalis rise in 
1‘imisiia. In popular lanjnvaBe, Uie rise 'of 
Ao?< 55 means tho crc.ation of iChfls. 

Sankara, in Ins oommentarv on tliis pas-ago. 
tays that tho Parasha is really avithout JMat, 
uidAahh ; but fiirough ortdya he appeai-s 
Us bo with Khlos, sakafa iiai. He uses the pattielo 
ira, whkU means -“oji it were”. It shows that 
Pram and other Kaliis are not really in tho 
i’arjisba ; it is only through, aiidya. tliat wo 
.ittnbulc these tilings to Him. S.inLara then 
tsajs tliat ibo I’lirusha is non-thial aud pure 
t'lility and thcrefoio cannot bo described except 
by R'li'cr-iuuiosUlon atlviiropara antarema. 

It Ixx-omcs therefore ncecssvary to ku' tliat 
.‘vorjlhinK anses. exists .and dis-anpoars m him. 
This dcfixt 13 then remedied by tlio o fi m inatinii 
(>1 wh.at w.a.s super-imposed 

lbe.s.» tlunss }m\e b^a fii^r 

■.m2 m llha. ^ m tnith 


Tliib method is always used by inoniatio.pltdo- 
iophers. In his cominontary on tho uita xui. to. 
ho adopts the s.aino inetliod .and quotes t!ic louow- 
iiig Staying in ilefenco— 

fjprsnrtq gqi-q^ 

{adkyitovujuivadaJAit/ain nishprapancam prapciti^ 
rmte. Tliat which is avithout jirajKuico « 
ooscribod by cuUnjaropa and apavada. . . 

Prajianca means tlut which appears, 
woild ; cuihyaropci moans super-impositioa, 
attrihutiou and apaiu^a mc.ans ncg.ation, denial. 

iiratwo attributo som -thing , to Brahman, then 
wo deney it Tho Indoscribablo is thus describecL 

In the Biiashj'a of Prasn.a Up. yi. 4, Sankara 
says tliat the creation is duo to avidya and it is 
like tlio vision of two moons, goats. Hies, etc., 
created by defective eye-sight ( ) 
or like the vision objects created in dioama 
( t ^ar r ^ gT: Svapna-drik-Srishffih). 

Tho ilvindakopamshad ii. 1.3 says that praiia. 
manali and other things are bom from Uod. 

Sankara, in commenting on this, says that me 
creation of all these is duo to arif/y/o and that 
llicse things do not really exist m Goa. Tueso 
aixi falsehoods and aro objects ol avldya- 

Tho Highest cannot bo said to have tlicso, M a 
son-loss man c.ninot bo said to havo a son ivlien 
he sees a son in di earns ( 

Hero the world is eoiiipaied to objects seen 
is dreams. 

( 12 ) 

At Uio beginning of the Bhashya of Aitaieya 
Up. 11 . 1, Sankara has discussed tho meaning of 
creation.. Accoiding to him. 

jO It ts arthavada, t.c., liyperbole. 

(u) Uutitismojo reasonable ( 5 qrT<)to 
it a story as people usually fiibiicate, ( 5r)q>7'f 
y Tho creation story is invented to 
explain and comprehend easily the truth that Uko 
a juggler, tho Groat Jugglr^r the ouini^clent and 
omnipresent Qod, luas created .all these tilings. 

(13) 

• 1“ .Vi® including soction of Bhasliya, Br. Up. 

IV. . 1 . j , bankara lias Ihoreughly discussed the 
^ ”0 give hero .a summary of tho section. 

IV lien we teacli about numbers, wo draw somo 
tigims {uid Bay ‘this figure is ono*. ‘this figure is 
tea, this 13 hundred’ .and so on. Here wo tc.ach 
wunbera and not thoso lines. 

Agam, when boys are Uught Uie alphabet, wc 
«j>o ^per and ink .and draw certain lines; then 
wo teadi them letters. No ono says that ivipor, 

* loiters. Letters v-arnas are taught by 
wh.at are not letters. 

Sumlariy wJien we wish to impart instmctloa 
about Iiraliuian. -wo imagiiio origination, sustenance 
and RMbsorjition of the world. But thereby xve 
crealo hoterogcnicly m what is homogeneous, 
w-o remove (his defect bv such pi-occiits 

Mrl» , ncti not thLs”. “not this”. 
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lIoM-cvor, Ood liuibt liavo listened to liU 
‘'iloiit prayers at last. His wife died one day 
after sulToriiig for months and lior relatives 
canii' and took away the child. Dinabaiulhu’s 
lieart ached for a few days as ho looked at 
the ompt>' and silent room, but he .soon 
managed to comfort himself. Tiiongh he had 
lost his wife and his daughter too had been 
taken a^^ay from him. yet ho had been saved 
mucli expenso. Tlirco annas daily came up 
to nearly six nipces a month, and the price 
of tlie nee too was not negligible. Tins 
thouglit cheered him up considerably and ho 
began to collect lus interest witli more zeal. 
His shop too prospered more and more. 

His daughter Satyabati did not come back 
to him. Years passed on. Every yc.ar, at 
.• the time of the Durga Puja, ho would spend 
"twelve or fourteen annas over a striped or 
checked sari for lus daughter and send it to 
her. He would select one of bis poorer 
clients and send it by his hand so that it 
might not cost him anythmg. Thus once a 
year, he heard from his daugliter. Tlie rest 
of the time, he forgot that ho had a daughter 
with lier mother’s 
relatives, he did not think it necessary to 
offer them money for licr board or lodging. 
They might be offended if he did so. Im 
told himself. _ Satyabati’s marriage too was 
celebrated in her maternal uncle’s bouse. 
Dinabandhu happened to be busy over 
a law-suit then and he could not manage 
to be present He did not send any money 
or presents eitlier. Tears passed on as 
before and Dinabandhu saved that annual 
ppenditurc of twelve annas too. It would 
hardly do to send only a sari to his sou-in- 
law s house. Olio should send presents and 
sweets also. But he had no wife to manage 
anjAM?"'®® ‘o Jo 

to presented a sonT spectade 

to tiio siglit The bricks began to till aU 
now, tlie plaster had fallen off long a4, Tho 
grounds round and the y.ard betL fnlt 

noS^al?^ rtiS-^hS- 


in the night like a creature of darkucaJ. 
It co>t money to li.ive a lantern hurning, ^o 
ho did ivithuut any sort of light at all. Only 
one small earthen lamj) burnt in a corner of 
the room in which he lived. Its dim liglit 
served only to make tlio surrounding darkness 
all tho more full of terrors. Even thieves 
were afraid of tho place. So Dinabandhu 
did not liiid it at all dillicult to livo within 
this ruined house with untold we.ilth in his 
possession. 

But D.imo Eortuno is proverbial for 
fickleness. Dinabandhu had bad times in store 
for him. His daughter Satyabati became a 
widow and as tliero was nobody now in 
her mother’s family who could give her 
slieltcr, sho c.-imo back to her father. Doth 
her grand-mothor and her uncle were dead. 
Sho did not como alone, lier son Dalai, a boy 
of seven or eight, came with lier. 

Tho fijst sight of tho boy nearly drove 
Dinabandhu crazy with anger. 'WJjcuco did 
this Imp of Satan arrive to trouble bis peace ? 
Saty.abati was his daughter after all and ho 
had once been accustomed to spend mouoy 
for her. So her reappearance did not cause 
him so much uneasiness. She would cost 
him even less now than she had done before 
as sho w.\s a widow and would haTO but 
ono meal and that too without fish or moat. 
Dinabandhu w.as getting old and rheumatic, 
someliin^ he would scream with pain tho 
whole night He could not move liand or 
foot to get himself .1 glass of water oven if 
he died of thirst People advised him to 
engage .a servant as sen’aiits wero cheap in 
villages. Ho would have to give the man 
his board and a salary of two or three rupees 
at tlie most But Dinabandhu did not dare 
to keep any one inside his house. He did 
not toow whom to trust. What if tlie fellow 
should make off with liis life’s savings ? 

Jie preterred any amount of suffering to such 
«a calami^. But he could trust his daughter, 
bhe v^uld look after liiin much better tlian 
a paid servant and she would not take any 
money for her pains. Besides slie would eat 
much less than a servant So he was glad 
on ttie whole to get his daughter back. 

_ He stepped carefully over the tlioras and 
msecte that overran Ins yard and came out 
to welcome his daughter. 

“Come in. my dear” he said, “to think that * 
1 should have lived to see this day. But 
Hod knows best” 

Q . yon are all riglit father,” said 

Satyabati lather drily. “I had to come away 
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might j egret it Oue of the rooms got a 
thatetieJ loof aud the kitchcu too was 
repaired. Satyabati and lier son cleared off the 
btislics aud tlie undergrowth that had turned 
the trout yard mto a jungle, and made 
A\fdkiiig safe The darkness, too, was 

lihiniincd now by two or tliree lamps. As 
Srttyabati cooked every day, Emaliandhu too 
began to share their breakfast Since he was 
being made to pay through the nose, he did 
not see why he should suffer unnecessary 
prnfltious. But ho was adamant on one 
point He would not allow Satyabati to 
^ook more than once a day. It was asking ^ 
too much of him. Why should not the 
boy be satisfied with the prasad from the 
vdlage temple ur the evening ? Dinabaudhu 
had lutlierto lived solely on it Satyabati was 
helpless. But she could not allow the boy 
to go hungry at night She used to bido 
some rico and curries for him from the 
morning’s cooking, aud with that tho boy 
jind to remain content 

Nowadays, the old man uas being looked 
ailcr properlj. He was receiving fresh 
cooked food every day. If lie foU tblr«ty at 
night bo bad but to ask for water ; if the 
parn in his legs increased, his daughter 
would como and rub them with warm oil. 
Duiing tho long Indian winter, be used to 
suffer very much from cold, as bo Imd no 
adequate clothing. But now Satyabati bad 
given him one ol her quilts, seeing bis 
pitiable condit on. Tliougli it was an old 
one, yet it gave him quite good service. 
If lie had to go out in tho evening, bo could 
do so safely now, thoie being no sn,akcs or 
scorpions in tho front yaid If ho fcU too 
bad to go out liis grandson Balai would go 
in his stead and c.an-y out bis orders 
scivipulout-ly. 


boy is running wild. Why not put Mm in 
the vUlago school ?” 

Dinabandlm flared up at once. Put him 
to school indeed ! Wa'^ not he tho son of a 
Nabab ? And who, if you please, was going 
to pay the fee and buy him books and slates 
aud a hundred other things ? Who was going 
fco get him clothes? It was noao of his 
concern. 

But as usual ho felt afraid of liis daughter 
aud could not voice lus indignation. “Who 
will pay tho scliool-fee ?” that was all lie 
could utter. 

Satyabati leiuained silent for a while. 
Then, “V''ery well,” she said, “It’s only eight 
annas a month. I shall pay it” 

“And who is going to find the books and 
stationery ?” asked Din.abandbu. But Satyabati 
walked out of the room without deigning 
to answer. 

Old Nibaran JIuklierieo w.as in solo charge 
of the village school. Ho had just returned 
homo after his day’s work and was washing 
his bands and feet in tlio front yard of liis 
bouse, when someone bowed down to him. 

Tho evening shadows liad doopoticd still 
moro by the aid of the smoko rising from his 
kitchen and cattle pen, so the old man could 
not distinguisl) who tlio poi’son was. 

“Who IS it ?” he asked, peering down, “I 
am afraid, I don’t see clearly in tlio 
evening,” 

Satyabati introduced herself. “I have 
been hcie, quite a long time,” she said, “But 
could not como before to pay my respects 
to you Please bo kind enough to take in 
my son. He is simiily uinniiig wild.” 

Old Nibamn bad never boon celebiu'cd 
for charity or pbilauUuopy. Still, Satyabati 
was a daughter of tlio village ; moreover, she 
® 'ridow, so she could hardly bo dis- 
dismi-.sed at oxice. He tried to compromise, 
r am helpless, my dear,” ho said, “the 
school does not belong to me. 1 am but a 
paid teacher. If you can p.ay the scliool- 
fep, 1 sij.dl liavo your boy .ndinitted at once. 
I may procure him old books and slates, 
‘bat’s, as imicli as 1 c.in do. You know my 
hnanckil conOUioii very well, my daughter. 
Instead of helping others. I need help 

mjself.” 

“All right, Sir,” S.atyabati s.aid. “If tho 
scliool-fto must lo paid, 1 shall imy it. 
• lease remember about tlie hooks and thing',.” 
_ Next moniing, BaUi Kithed and dre.^-scd 
»n clc.m thiiig!4 and was lakon to tho old 
scboolmaslor'a binik.e early. Satyabati again 
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lie was sate from thieves, for the time being 
lie stajed on at the shop and did not 

return even at night 

To Satyabati the world grow darl ‘What 
could she do alone, in thia homble rum, 
over which tlie shadow of death already 
hung •“ She felt sure now that the boy 

would die Deceptive hope whispered id 
her ear that he would get well, but she 

hardly bad the strength to believe it The boy 
was sinking fast 

There was not a single person in the 
house, who could have helped lier She 
could not loaie the unconscious boy 
to seek help la the village If the lioy 

should ask for water There was none to 
give It to him Tf he should roll down from 
the bed aad hurt himself Merciful Ood. 
wliv do you send such trials to poor human 
beiogs ’ She knew for certain now. that she 
would lo»e her sou. hut tlio cruellest Wow to 
her heart came from the knowledge that she 
liad not been able to gi^e him a drop of 
medicine or to do an>thmg to lessen his 
agony God showed her a littlo merev to* 
wards the last She did not have to witness 
the death spasms of lier only child Id the 
darkness of night Baki pas&cd od into the 
great unknown leaving the worn out noman 
sleeping He did not bid her any farewell 
nerliaps because she had boon uoahic to 
lessen hia sutfenag 

Xext morning villagers found a womao 
rushing about wildly and calling to people 
Her son Ind died and Ills body was lying 
uncremated lIcT father had left the bouse 
a couple of da>a ago 

Xo one wont to her help They belonged 
to an inferior caste lloreoser, tlic boy bad 
died of a mighty infections disease So eiery 
one she approached ran away from her 

“Get awaj, )OU wretched wonian," they 
shouted from s distance "Uccanve your 
son IS dead, jou want to destroy tlie whole 
Milage ’’ 

“Send_ for J our old father, ’ another 
advised, “and tell him to inform Uic pobce 
They will send the distiict board sweepers 
to take away the body VTtlo do yon think 
IS going to carry the body of the old miser? 
IVtieii he dies, nobody would touch the old 
sultiire ■■ 


Satyaliati returned home Her darling 
Balii. tlie light of her eyes ' So nobody 
would touch him •' Rut the mother was still 
living die bad not been able to saie him, 
but she could arr.ange to go witli liira Slie 
laughed shrilly like a witch, as she made her 
plans Even the w.iUs of the ruined building 
shook at fier demoniac laugliter 

Tlicre wa.s no lack of wood anywhere 
She collected u pile, tlien she dragged do«n 
the straw for the thatch, witli the help of 
a bamboo Everything was ready for the 
cremation She took her child in tier arms, 
and came and sat down in the middle 

‘N'ow thtio will be no lack of people to 
watch 0 ‘cr jou: money," sbo cned and set 
hre to the straw ’ We two, mother and son, 
shall act as keepers to youi wealth 

As the bright flames leapt up to the sky 
spreading a led glare all around the viilagtrs 
liccame con'-ewus that wracthing unusual 
was going on There was n great commotion 
Fvcrjoiie shouted and ran, hut nobody 
know what to do They did not daro to 
approach the terrible fire, tliey could only 
stand at a safe distance staring or ran hither 
and thither aimlessly 

Dioabandhu was about to sit down to his 
br«..ilcrast of fne<l nee when a lad ran up 
to him shouting, ‘Tour house la on fire 
Dinabandhu 

“What •- Wh.it did 5 ou say ^ ' cnod the 
old man springing up Ho tan licadlon- 
down Uiestrwt leaving tlie lad fer behind" 
The fire had b> that time spread to the 
wood aud hushes surrounding the rums 
The villagers remamod staring agbast at tlie 
conflasration 

'Where hale you been, you old r.ascal 
cned a woman from the croud ‘Your 
daughter has burnt herself to death ” 

T am ruined, oh Lord screamed 
Dinabandhu and sprang headlong into that sea 

The MHagew discrtod that p.irt of the 

Tillage aftOT tin. event Xobodj would 

bs that way even Some daro deiiU 
tned onco or twice Tliey were f<w,i„i 

msensible on the road Ihe^old mau hi^ 
daughter and her son were reported to dwell 
Ihoy kept watch 




J.UUUUI Uu><k.tr 

Allahaiiud auil Morkoil thcro for tlirco ycai'S. 
Hie tniu'llea for a year and a lulf in 
hyland .md Oermaay. wIktu slie .studied tho 
r-dutalional and .Social problems of the \V'e.>t, 
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lu China 


Some Chinese Generals Whom I Saw 
By raja MiUfENDRA PRATAF 


MAR-snai, Ftsa tu Hsiaso, tiis Curistiin 
Ofmbm 

I T was a day in July, 1925 l tn-cUier 

Ti... ■'larshal Feng 

Tliu tram was crowded We wae ni a 
seoond-chss caiTiage by no means comfort 
vl®‘u astonishment wc noti^ 

Minister of jS 

“""f” 

«r Ike eomin.. "."t"'"'''"' "P fiooskt. 

KefuS/t “c‘4”5*'-r **■“ 

and Without inteipritere ^ ‘^T croofiy. 

Z.j'tri w "a 

P'lr “rtk"”'”""" 

bowever. appear time or f, meanbme, 
■enquire about us The ^ ^'ey 


In a small little building not far from 
the hotel is the head-quarter of the ruler of 
the north-west provinces of Clnnn Wo 
enter the main gate, pass a court) ard and 
we aie shown into a small room A toll, 
tliiclly-built mao is standing tlicro I pass 
him and proceed to shako hands with Mr 
Hsu-Chicn who also happens to be hero Ho, 
houcTer quickly directs my attention to tlie 
stout and (all man plainly attired and 
mentions soft!). ‘Marshal ’’ I feel a little 
upset I apologize He smiles and invites 
us to take seats Mr Hsu-Cliien acta as 
interpreter T present to tlie Marshal my 
book, 17<r Rcligioti of Lot c After the 
customary oichanges of greetings and mutual 
compliments, I begin to express my views 
on Mciety, politics and religion I furtlici 
explain Uio object of my visit. “1 want to 
go to Tibet and Nepal and I want the help 
of Marshal Feng’ He lieard everything very 
attentively and in the end agreed to ray 
request He also asked me to speak before 
his ofiicers I became his guest in his guest- 
house 

Wliat impressed me most about tlie Marsh il 
was Lis simple life and keen desire to 
learn everything new He will come to tlie 
guest-house now and then. He will sit on 
a small simple chair m front of the bungalow 
His guests VTill flock to him There were 
**{“7 Chn>tian priests staying in the house 
-Ml spoke freely and expressed their views 
on the burning questions of the day 

On two days I spoke to tlio officers of 
the Alarshal m the largo meeting haU He 
himself caaio on both the days and sat cros>- 
legged on the floor without cush'O'’ 
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I, spolvo in English and a Christian cluplain 
from Hnnan piovinco translated my speech. 
And the ilarshal uas throughout very busy 
in taking down n tos from what 1 

Thare was vet anotlier great general^ at 
Kalg.in in no way less mtorcsUug. 
He was only a suboidlnato of llarshal 
Feng, but he was also a groat pcrs 'nality. 

1 hoar that he has since died. Thoreforo, I 
must do homage to his memory. He 
was a pious and orthodox Christian and 
stnctlv vegetarian. He did not live in so 
simple a building as his master, ^tho Marshal. 
He occupied the governraeut “Y.vnan ’ or 
palace He was the civil governor of tlio 
province. His name was Clnug-Chi-Ch.ang. 
Ho also invited mo to dinner and asked mo to 
speak before his uumeroiis officials and tlio 
town nobility. 

In 1926, when ilarslnl Fong proceeded 
to Russia, this General Chang-Chi-Chang 
became Mai'shal and the acting Coniraandcr- 
iu-Chief of all the Fong’s forces. The latest 
news is that tins illustrious gcnor.d still 
lives ! 

II 

SiNNixo Fu : GuMiiaiL JI\-Cdi 
1 will not trouble kind readers with the 
accounts of several fine generals or governors 
whom I met on ray way to Tibet They 
were very interesting to mo and certainly 
very helpful in my difficult journey. However, 
as their account may not be found ol general 
interest, 1 shall pass over them here and 
proceed immediately to relate my story of 
Gener.il Ma-Chi. 

This man is not even a governor of ono 
province. Log.ally ho is a subordinate of the 
Governor of Kansu who resides at innehan. 
But this general Ma-Chi lias formed his own 
province. He rules to-day or ruled when I 
saw him. from outer MonSoli.i to outer 
Tibet All the ^lussalman generals m the 
different parts of Kansu are eitlier his 
relatives or his subordin.itos. As a leader of 
Islam be has a groat inllucnce in the land of 
Tungans— the Chinese iloliamcdans. Ho is 
the ruler of all ho surveys. Ho has an 
army of ten tiioiisand warriors. They are 
all practically ilussalmans. Tiiev arc not 
all well arnuHl nitU modern impleraents of 
nar but tlieir proverbial courage and 
lust of war make them daiigeious enemies 
to thosu «ho dare to oppose the will of 
(jcncral ila-Chi. 


1 together with an Indian friend, 
D.'iswanda Singli, a student of tho California! 
ITiiivcrsity, proceed to tako dinner at the 
palace o! tho general. For lack of a better 
interpreter my Chinese servant accompanies 
us. As wo enter tho inner gato of an inner 
couityard, I am astonished to find two 
rows of soldiers Hanking our passage. As- 
we approach thorn, up goes the salute from 
tlio military band. What is it ? Wo begin 
to ask each other. A private dinner or an 
official reception ? Rut wo aro no officials. We- 
aro poor wanderers on the face of tho carth. 
I simply try to servo our common human 
family. We are going to Tibet and Nepal 
to SCO whether wo can do any service to- 
Indi.a Irom tlioso countries. Our Indian 
friends in California collected money for 
our oipcnscs. Wo are poor little things 1 
But here, we are suddenly received as^ 
tlie ambassadors of a great power. Wo are 
greatly impressed, We walk on. Wo enter 
a big hall beautifully furnished with custo- 
mary Chinese furniture. Tho long rolls 
with some bcautifnl writings adorn tlm 
walls. Electric lamps are also lianging but 
they aro not lighted. But wo have no tim® 
to look round. Tho general receives us 
aud asks us to sit on silk cushioned Cliinese 
chairs. There are several guests present 
A few more arrive. In this surrounding 
my Cliinese servant -who was a ricksliaw 
driver a few months before does not fit in. 
His education is nil. He knows only a few 
woids of English but no liavo no other 
interpreter. Our honourable friend, a 
Kuoniintmg party man who was to accompany 
us throughout our trip as interpreter returHr 
0(1 from lA-mcliau. We must as best wo 
can speak through our Chinese servant 
Ho also did his duty well. To our great 
relief, however, a young student among the 
guests at the table happened to know better 
English. Ho kindly helped us. 

We took our seats .iround a big table. 
Dish after dish w-as brought there was 
no end of courses. Twenty, thirty, forty 
different kinds of plates we must li.avo tasted. 
We forgot to count and it was a pity we had 
no counting niachino at Iiand. 

Liter on this general gave mo a public 
address. The Indian, of course national Indian, 
and the Chinese republican Hags How over 
our meetings. It was a greatly impressive 
ceremony. 

I must mention that without the aid of 
General ila-Cliv 1 could not have beeu 
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•succtssful Jii taking oiir Indian mission to the 
■“independent” Tibet of the Ualai Laraa 

III 

buCHOiN 

Some Locai Glmbals 
The stories of Tibet «ill be related some- 
where d1«o This aiticle deals with China. 
■Let u«, therefore, hurry to the Chinese 
proiinco of Sucliuan in order of my traTels 
We enteied this province when we emerged 
from Tibet. 

I met a local Reneral at Tnchin lo. the 
capital of Chine'-e Tibet in the sooth Former 
ly the Cliinese generals of Tachin In were 
as powerful as the general of Sinoing Fo. but 
since some time they are onlv subordioates 
of the Yachow general The present comman- 
der may not he 'cry important but the place 
cannot lose its importance It is tlie meet- 
iDg place of China and Tibet The general 
ga\e us quarters in a jirivate house The host 
was a local niereliitnt of some importaoce He 
«as half Chine'O and lialf-hbefan but looked 
like an Indian 

The general gave us a dmoci and came 
to sec us 1 foigot to ineutioo (hat the 
Sinning general had also pmd us a visit. Aod 
before I left Kalgon on my first visit to 
that town Jlarslial Feng-yn-Hsiang himself 
came to my room to say good-bye The 
Chinese authorities on the whole are very 
polite people and they trv to express their 
kindness by dinners and visits if (hey can 
find time 

IV 

Yacrob' 

Tlic only unpleasant experience vve had veas 
with tlie general of Yachow He somehow 
did not rare to seeus The worstol it was that 
twice Iio invited us to breakfast or tea. and 
twice, when we bad anued at his palace, 
luforroed us through some of liis adjutants 
and interpreters that he was too ill 

to receive us Ills political secretary came 
to us at our Chinese inn and brought pre- 
scuta of Luropeiui brandv and some Chinese 
biscuits I did not accept the brandv as lam 
“dry-in-prmciplc", but thanked him profusely 
for (lie presents whicli were a symbol of his 
kindnc'a The secretary told us that the 
Crit^h Consul-General at Chengto, the 

f> capital of Suchuan. had demanded our 
' arrest and tlienforo the' Chinese aotbonties 
in the province were not in a position to 
•extend to us tlie welcome which we deserved 


I did not hesitnte to express my dissatisfac- 
tion at the general's attitude in not receiving 
us, but 1 added that if this seeming unkind- 
ness of the general can help China m any 
way, we will not be sorry 

tfte Amencim missionanes of Yachow 
gave ns a much more friendly welcome IVe 
had a fine dinnct in then home That, how- 
ever is auothcr story We arc dealing here 
only v»ith Cliinese generals 


IfAKSUAl Wu-Pn-Fu 

“The meeting is arranged Tomorrow, 
you will go to see Marshal 'Wu-Pei-Fu,” 
was the message delivered by my honouruble 
friend Mr Hu. the Vice-Minister of Education 
It was III August ]926 The news came 
quite unexpectedly I was driven out of 
Japan a few days earlier Now I had do 
other wish but to return to Afghanistan and 
forget the hardships of a long, advecturoua 
journey in the charming gardens of that 
couotrv I had no political ambition for the 
time being I vrill bo glad, I said if I can 
sit an hour before a half-opened flower and 
hear tlic guitar of a flowing sticam and enjoy 
the love songs of a mad nightingale Sut 
BO, I was not to retire yet to the scenes of 
one thousand and one nights Strange to 
say. when 1 reached Afghanistan, the curtain 
of winter fell on my romantic imaginings, 
and the sense of duty to the cause of 
humanity drove zee haci to-spin. roned the 
world for the fourth time 

My habit of wandenng took me away 
from Peking 1 must first describe my meeting 
with Marshal Wu Early m the morning, next 
day a motor car amved and brought an 
assistaot of Jlr Hu to my hotel He took 
me in his car to the railway station Here 
I met Hr Wang, anotlicr of my friends and 
we all went together to board the special 
train vraiting for us In half an hour v 


ived at the head quniters of the Marshal just 
outside the capital of the celestial republic 
Threogh the lines of trains we reackd 
the pUtfoTO where tlie tram de hre of 
M^h.l W« ,na h„ ,1.8 
tte ...It a couple of minutes in front of tfm 
oftcu «eou of Ibo ll„.hai n,o j ™ 
hg plain glass window I got a rfiP-ti/ » 
a man talking apparently witl, ® 
else whom I do not see Thtu 
v«y fair colour andhis’evM .J**? 
black Ho must be seme 

had come to see the MarshK'lTcuy?. 
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We ai'o non' shonn into the wagon. To 
mv great astonishment the fair-coloured 
mail wlioiu I had seen through* the Aviudow 
is the .Maralial himself. He stands up, comes 
a, step forward, shakes hands and asks me 
to '^it on a chair near to Ids office table. 

I present him my book The Religion 
uf Loie in a Tibetan silver temple. This 
leads us to a religious and philosophical 
discub&ion. Twenty minutes are taken up 
by the Marshal in piopounding tlie Chinese 
pbilosojiby. When, however, our topic turns to 
political problems, the Marshal emphatically 
•ibscits that tlio British have no right to meddle 
with Tiliet. It IS a purely Chinese question. 
He fuither promises to help me, in case 
1 proceed once again to that country. He 
told me that ho was trying to unite 
whole China "hy force” and when China 
was a strong, healthy power, she should 
surely like to see lier neighbours in 
a lieaUhy condition. For tlio time, however, 
ho had notliine else to think about, save the 
Avcll'boiug of China. 

I Ho now invited us to tike a breakfast 
with him. Wo wont out of tliu wagon. The 
^breakfast or ratlier lunch was served on 


the open platform. A passenger train p.issod 
the platform Avbere Ave Avere taking our 
meaL It did not disturb the ilarshal in 
his discourse on the social problems of 
tl\e day. The food was very simple. Aii 
soon as Ave finished, the Marshal received 
several telegrams. A couple of new A-isitoi'S 
came to see him and I and my friends took 
leave from him. 

VI 

A Last Woim 

3ry impression of the Cliinese generals, on 
the Avhole, is that tliey are all patriotic in 
tlieir inuermost sentiments, but as some of them 
of the ilarshal Wu-Pei-Fu’s type try a good 
deal more than Avhat an individual can 
achieve, at least AA-Jiat they can individually 
accomplish, they look around for help to- 
attain their goal. And since some of them 
unconsciously accept lielp from the enemies of 
China they are encouraged to fight against 
one another. Tlio lovers of order, peace and 
happiness tlirougliout the AA'orld have surely 
a duty to do their utmost to help the honest- 
souls of Cliina in re-establishing uormnX. 
conditions in tiicir beloved countiy. 
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tenipli' at (la>a js -worsliippud by niillions 
of 'll \ out pilgimis who thi’oiig to that lioly 
city. Tliib halo of divinity 'wliieli timo has 
Jiiithoif-d 7'ound her noble figure should not 
However blind us to the full liistoncal charac- 
t -r of tins great sovereign of Indore. By 
‘H'ttitig her up on a pedestal and giving her 
( ur woislup. as we do to millions of our 
deUics, wc liaidly do justice to a great 
woman ,md a great sovereign, who worked 
and labouicd and fouglit for the welfaie of 
l.c-i btato, and gave it eiery oimco of ''her 
(iieigy during a long leigii of thiity years. 
E\er ‘■nice her assumption of soveieigu 
antlioiity and till well-nigh her very end, 
slip held firmly in her liands the reins of 
adininistiation ; she defended it against 
powoiful enemies within and outside the 
ytate ; she supervised tho govorniucnt and 
mitiatod wholesome laws ; and she loft behind 
licr an administrative tradition which saw tho 
State through in many periods of stress and 
storm. She is too well known as a holy 
wcmian and as a saint ; I propose to cootiuo 
myself to her govermnontal principles and 
measures and to seek to find out thoir bearing 
on the political pioblcins of the present day. 

Tho sovereign authority of Indoro 
belonged indeed to Ahilya Bai ; but it would 
be improper to label her government as 
nutociacy pure and sinijilo unless wo also 
point out its limitations under sucli a sover- 
eign as hci-self. She certainly did not legard 
llio state as a personal, hereditary possession 
wliercwitli to furtlior selfish or dynastic ends. 
8lie recognized tlio rcstianits put upon the 
sphoio of autocracy by tho dicUitcs of religion 
and tho demands of customs and conventions 
Her complete identification of herself with 
her people toned down the despotic principle 
completely and conduced far more to the 
well-being of the State than it would liavo 
been iiossiblo in tiiose d.ays from representa- 
tive govcnmicnt 


ilioiigh Indore w.as for all practical pur- 
po^es what we c.aU a sovereign SUtc. i( 
formed a p.irt of tlio Hahrathi confederacs 
and had ccitim obligations towaids tlul 
meat political system. Tho battle of Paninal 
i.ul violently sbaken but not in any wji'M 
hroken t- o Confederacy and JIaliratU leader 
were bn-.y ivtnoving so far as possible tliai 
gre.it disaster. Ahilya Bai perceived that ai 


ideal. For this reason .she hssociatctl vvitli 
herself as the titled sovereign of the State a 
worthy scion of tlio royal family, named 
Tukoji Rao Holkar. Tukoji was appointed 
to bo tho Coniinandor-in-Cliief of tlio State 
and in this capacity he co-operated with 
other Stahratta loader.-?, such as tho famous 
JLaliadaji Scindia and otliers, in distant 
expeditions, in Kortlierii India and the 
Dpccaii. Tukoji used also to collect and 
receive tlie rovenucs of those districts of 
Indoro in the vicinity of whicli he would 
stay for business of state. I'rom Ahilya Bai 
he would get further supplies in the shape 
of money and men. If any man over had 
air opportunity of turning against his master 
and making himself the sovereign, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar had that in ample measure. But it 
would bo grossly unjust to that mauly 
soldier even to suggest that such an idea 
ever flitted across his mind. Aliilya Bai liad 
been asked many times to adopt a sou and 
designate liim as her successor. Not oveu 
its spiritual signiticanco could induco tiie 
sbtesnmnlilco queen to adopt such a course. 
Though Tukoji w’as older than lier in age ho 
used to address her ns motiicr and the most 
cordial relations existed between tho 

tvvo. The strict subordination of tlie 

military to tho civil administration, which 
is a necessary condition of stable and 
orderly grvernmoiit, was ostabliahcd in tho 
Holkar State by tlio loyal rovcrenco which 
Tukoji uiiqucstioningly paid to Ahilya Bar 
and her deep affection for him and constant 
solicitude about his welfare. Sir Jolm 

Malcolm, who mado a diligent enquiry about 
the relations which existed between the two 
heads of tho State, was filled with genuine 
suipriso and admiration at tho unanimous 
reports wlucli reached him about tlic absolute 
want of any jealousy botwoen the tvvo 
personages, and bas concluded tliat there 
was rovercnco on ouo sido and maternal 
care on tho other. This does not mean that 
tlierc was never a hitcli between tho two 
and never a conflict of principles. Tliesc 
occurred from timo to time, but they passed 
and never left a scar beliind. On ono 
Tukoji liad porniilted a servant 
of the Indoro govemment named Sliivaji 
vjopal to accept a job under tho Pesliwas. Ho 
uiifortunately did not think it necessary to 
infurm Uio queen about tins incident Wlicn 
Ahilya Bai heard about this breach of 
ndimiiistratno eliquette. she called Tukoji 
to her presence, and asked him, sinco he 
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Iodine Injector For Teeth To Eliminate Pulling 


Tf> vn. and >0 it nnne«y=i^iy 

lo nnlii-‘. th ainictod with tliom. n ^outhein engineer 
hi' d.' i&cd an iiijcctoi whudi dnve-. iodine far 
I va into the loats of iho alfecied moinber. it is 
> noctlv constuicted and hai Icon sutces<«fully 
t( 1 d. accoidins to icports. 

^Pajudflr T/cc7«iinVs^ 


t•oell ciniilovotl, the dilTcienco is likely 
dctectcil by llie penctrati/jc-rays and the 
that is taken v.'itV their aid. ■ 

(Popular 


When Major Segrave Steps on it 


i' 


i* 


Ym 



Tlie average motonst, who .‘=eldoni dnvdl 
than sixty tndcs an hour, will find it d““9’' ;i 
to icalizc wliat it would feel like lo tmiel at 


four times that gait. So far. only one man *iiai 
• driven an autoinobdo at such bi-cath-takinf,' speea 


Iodine Injoctoi* I'oi Teotii To Eliminate Pulling 


X-Rays Detect Art Fakes By Revealing Age 


Spuriciua paintings aio sometnnoa detected by 
A-iaj8 which sliow .a diltoience m Uio stnictuio of 
new and old materials, i'or iflstanco, an old paint* 
ing lias been t elouclicd by a modem artist to make 
It lescmolo the work ot a iccognizcd master, or 
some other method ha* beeu fcitlow^ to dismiise 
a subject. If matciialsof widely vaiying .igcliaio 



Ihtectiiiif .ut Kakos-with iJiii aid of X,Hay 



ALajoi Scgiavc’s Pacing Cai— Golden Aii'O'v 


—Major If. 0. U. Sogravo. of Gicat BiifAin: t ho 
Amciican diiver. -who attempted to bioftlc tiic 
Majoi’s recoil, ostiblishcd on Maicii 11 at Daytona ^ 
ltc.ich. was killed, along with a photogianlicr. vhen 
his l,000-lioi's«c* power machine got outer coiniol- , •' 
The ilajov’s Iwing-Kapier Special, wlucli estate 
lishcd a new world’s automobile- lecom of 


miles on hour, is steered partly by an aiiplono-tJJ’® 
rudder, and is held to tlie ground so liiat I'S 
. ^ j whcli. 


wheels will maint.iui tiaetion by tiny plane^.,"n^lb 
if tilted upwai-d, “undoubtedly would make d soar 
through the air in giant leaps.”, " 



, Major Segiave and his Wife 

Tlirengs o! bicatliless spectators packed the 
gi^d-staml. at Da\tona Iloacli on tho day of the 
race agsunsf time. l!iou&ands_ of people i.ti'etclied 
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The Indian Army sliould immediately ho ^ 
organized as a sclt-wifficient fighting fo^ All 
arms and munitions should also bo manuiaciurea 
In India. ‘With a little state aid private enteipnso 
can easily tackle this latter problem. . , , 

One thing more : rcciuitment m the inuian 
amy is restricted to certain i-acca ‘ and castes. 
This is dangerous for the lacos and easily or 
even provinces which have been unjiistihably 
declared von-mllitarii by the British. There arc 
no people on earth who are non-mibtary M a rac& 
■With proper training all laccs can produce good 
fightcis. As to races wludi havo been 
fighters only a century ago, .but have ceased to 
be so on paper duo to political reasons, they 
should make very fine soldiera. il only tlvey are 
riven a chance to prove their ractUe. Ihe 
Indian array should'recrnit its personnel proportii> 
nally from all provinces. Tins may perhaps rab 
up vested interests the wrong way, but th.at 
cannot bo helped. 


The Girl of Today 

E. I. Tainpoe’s advice in the following, 
reproduced from The Indian Ladies' Magaxinc 
ioT March wvll be endorsed by many who are 
interested in the emancipation and fullest 
development of the girls of today : 

The cril of to-day is confronted with— 

1. The difficulties of modern environments . 

2. Anti-war conditions of bvlng . 

3 Her absolute emancipation . 

4. The growing and vaned demands made on 
her as never before : . 

n. The ever-increasing ati-uggle for cxjsIcdcc : 

0 And last but not least, tlio excess of women 
over men. .... , . , ... 

These and similar conditions have leu her to 
filnpc her life as though she was meant to be, not 
a (omplemcnt to man, but his equal, whom she 
inu«t lophico sooner or later. 

Such extraordinary performances as swimming 
the' channel, piloting an aeroplane, captaining a 
ship, motoring round the world, entering Parliament, 
and filling pulpits, may be admirable and praise- 
worthy. But; in doing these, a woman misses her 
highest vocation in life. 

In the design of God, and the order of nature 
is the man or the woman the head in the home 
and family, in the Cluirch and the State? This is 
not a question of inferionty or superiontj' in any 
respect, but of God’s providential and infinitely 
wi'?e order of nature. 

When a womau forsakes her homo for the pulpit 
or I’.arliamont. slip is forsaking her supreme 
opportunity in life. The n.ations of the woild ne^ 
wivo-s and motliors. 

The girl of to-daj' seems to find her greatest 
delishl m doing . wliat mere man docs. That a 
heilthlj’ out-door life vnfh a koonnc,ss for all sports 
md a 1,1, oral and hialicr cdiicahon, is cts^Hal! 
not only for her wcU-licms. Vnit also to the world 
at l.-irgo, 13 commonplace. But her freedom to 


Village Water Supply 

The followiut,' information regarding the 
Boinbuy Government Sclicmo for water 
supply in vill.ages — a dire necessity in the 
Bengal villages as well — is gatlicred from 
tlic edltori.al note.s of The Bombay Co-opera- 
iire Quarterly for Jlarch. 

Tlic Oovermnent of Bombay initiated in the 
year 1925 a vcr>' imporhint denarturo m luc 
administration of the Famine Fund, which, until 
then, was being utilized for jneasurcs of relief or 
for provision of employment in times, of distress. 
Sir Ghunilal Mehta, then Uevenuo Jlomber, .decided 
with the consent of the Legislative Council to use 
(ho Fund for mcasmes of protection and prevention 
instead of merely for the alleviation of distress 
after it occurred. One of tho directions m wJiicii 
tlie resources were to bo employed was 
the building up of reserves of luulbi and of gitiss 
in famine areas and the other the investigations 
of and assistanco to schemes for supply of .water 
lioth for drinking purposes by tho construction of 
Bandliaras (bunds across streams) and tanks .m 
suitable localities. Co-opeiators may well clami 
some credit for this interesting innovation .in 
Government policy, because in tlicir Provincial 
Confercneo of 1024 they adopted a resolution urging 
Government to undcrtalco a vigorous policy for the 
construction of protoctivo irrigation works m 
famine areas and lor providing facilities for well- 
digging. erection of Bandharas, excavation of taolvs, 
installation of pumping plants in the famine tracts 
of tho Presidency. Oovernmenf appointed m 1926 
a Special Engineer in charge of ilinor Irrigation 
"Works who lias now under him a stair of over 
for^ .assistants and surveyors. His activities which 
were confined .at tho start to tlie four famine 
districts of tlio Presidency now extend to thirteen 
districts, including four districts in Gujarat. During 
the. year 1928, 113 additional proposals were 

received for oonsidoration bringing the total number 
of proposals received to 1G27. Out of 236 schemes 
under investigation during the year. 117 were 
TOccted as liaving been found impracticable, and 
25 projects were submitted to Government after 
inquiries wero completed and, in tlio Deccan, 
particularly tlio special Engineer states in his report 
‘‘Uxt ‘considerable progress has been made witli 
uanoharas and irrigation tanks, ton schemes having 
been adopted for tho Alimednagar district alone. 1.0 
schemes w(wo under constmetion last year, and it 
IS gratifying to find that satisfactory results havo 
been obtained from tho few schemes which liave 
c^pletod and arc now being worked success- 
luUy. Iho demand for investigation is as keen as 
and Special Engineer’s office appeals to bo 
Hooded witli propos.'ds for mquiry. 

Bengal requires such a scheme urgently, 

Kashtnore State and the Kashmerese 
'^o following interview of Sir Albion 
it Banerjeo to a reprosentativo of the 
Assoewted Press (reproduced in The Fciidn- 
fory ami Zemindari India for March) gives 
n glimpse of the conditions of tlio Kaslimcrcse, 



Tho Problem of University Education 

Is univeisity education meant for every- 
body who has the leisure and the means 
afford four or five years of refined idleness 
and moie or less easy schooling ? Or does 
it require special kind of aptitudes, and aims 
at a very specialized kind of finished product? 
It does, says Dean McConn of tho Lehigh 
University (U. S. A.)« ''vriting in The New 
Ilcpublic^ He attiibutes tlio decline in the 
qu^ity of University education to the 
admission, in increasing numbers, of pupils 
who are plainly unfit for the course of 
study whicii they e-^pectod to profit by : 


to all that Yoims men and w'ouien wlipse cliaracter- 
istics and qualities aro alicady set and dcteimmeu 
ono way or the othei^soine few whoso quest of 
beauty and truth cannot be wliolly thwarted by the 
most unfavorable environment or the most inept 
tcachins ; and a somewliat larger number in whom 
no conceivable piesentation of liberal values can 
bo expected to awaken any wal response.. 

Ilow they have come to bp iliat vyay is auotlier 
question — whether by biological mhcntance, or 
Uirougb tlie effects of social heicdity m tiiosc eaily 
years which nearly all psychologists a^’ee lu consi- 
denng decisive. But for the college .officer as .such 
this question is irrelevant The point for him is 
that very many of our young, people aic already, 
beforo they coino to him, prodoternuned, some to 
CDlichtcnmcnt. and some to an ameeable, energetio 
and by the no means unserviceable liarbansiii. 


Tlio swollen enrollments of tho present day 
include a substantial inajonty.of young people who 
by all accounts, including tlicir own, have not como 
pnmanly for studies but for other activities connect- 
ed with fiatcrnities. atliietios. and Oio lita 1 Irj' 
to do full justice to Uio .s.tnking educational values 
which those other activities afford. Hut after all, 
those values, though highly practical” for w'ordlv 
succos. are not the same values winch wo seek 
llii-ougii letters and science Iho two sets of values 
aio indeed not only disparato, but in ivirt di'seor- 
dant And consequently, the gioss predominance 
on our campuses, belli in numbers .and in social 

E tsligc, or those devoted to the other activities 
IS, m tlio common phrase, “dragged down tho 
stmdanis,” iinolved the faculties in innumerable 
concessions and coirpromiscs, and verv nearly 
lani'licd any tiuo spmt of learning and undcr- 
stindmg. tTlieie IS none so n.itivc as to suppose 
that “college spirit.” of which wo hear so much, 
lias .any reference to .«»rh matters) Learning 

and umlci-btandmgprcscnt tlieinselvos in our colleges 
now adais as tilings whicK.aro ivile and inplTctu.iI 
and socond-ralc .as comiiarcd with social leadership 
OTatblcUc P10WP5.S And 1 do not see how Hus 
silnation c.in clumgo so long as wo conlinue to 
ro<ei\c laige numl)pra who. in Piefessor Vehlcn’s 
phrase. ■ lia\e no dciigus on the liighcr learmng.” 

m pictunng .m ideal tollege, I Ijcgiii by 
cMludiiig this gruiip. 

hut the question still roiiijuns : whom to 
exclude. Can wo sav a given nnmboT 
candid.ui s for Ui\i\ci»ity education that they 
are inhcicntly un^ulted for it? Dean 
.ULoiiu f.it' b this isjiio squarely ami has 
no lii-,italu)n III t-aying that; 

■‘ft'onoi 

Kv. «>uiu iRxt 10 \%hom 1 would agree 


There is a general background to this 
dark picture. It is the decline of idealism 
in modem society. Dean llcComi sums up 
iris case in a finely written, though melancholy, 
conclusion : 

This brings us to a gioat ’and sad truth, which 
is the root of tho wattor (as I see itl, namely, tliat 
in our present woild, and for long years to come, 
the adherents of any great and fine fcUtli. w lietlier 
of Christian unworldlincss or of humanistic 
unworldlmess or any other must, if they would 
keep tho Mrtuo of their faith, be content to remain 
a saving remnant— a comparatively small group 
incrcffising only by slow degrees. 

Of course, they will be missionanos ; no one can 
hold ferventlj' to any faith without burning to 
proselyte, or without believing that in tho end the 
tniUi and beauty which ho peiccives wiUi sucJi 
delight must becoino appaicnt to .all and gladden 
the whole world And, being but men, willi so short 
a span, wo de&iro th.at they should prov,ail in our 
day, or ,it the least mako measureablo strides, 
llcnce spnngs a noblo but dirastrous ha^tc, which 
cannot to satisfied to build .slowly, adding only 
true converts, liut must lia\ 0 also lialf-convei ts 
and merely nominal comerts m karge' nunii'cr,— who 
quite mnoccnlly,. misunderstand and deface the 
whole creed. This tragic zeal has wreugUt tho 
uTOradation of neaily every great cause. Wlicii 
^nn->liatuty took o\or the Einnirc and began to 
niptize by nations it practically cc.t.^ed to bo 
whmtiau ; to most of tlio now hoido', Christ could 
be .only anotlior war-cry and .a now kind of 
jnagip. And wht-n humanism seeks to enroll all 
tiie children of the l>oiiigcoi>ic it iinds itself turned 
into— frateniitics and footkall. 

Tliis IS .why it seeiiia to me that irstcad of 
continums m all our colleges to "h.ise a trj' at 
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lai^cly due to his mtei-est in antiiiiiitics Uiat tho 
miiiest .was granted. Various delays ensued, but 
hnally. in tho spring of 1900, preparations wero 
completed and Chinese passpoits secured. Ono 
fine May moining Dr. Stem at last set foilli, with 
a caravan of suttcon camels and ponies for a 
rears \\ oik in the land of which he liad long 
dreamed. ® 

Since then Ins life has consisted of prolonged 
penods ot exploration, and even longer periods 
. devoted to tiie task of writing np the results of 
Ins i-^^rahes. This steady desk labour is dis- 
agioeable to him but ho has never shirked it Dy 
prefei-ence he accomplishes tho task m lus Kaslrmir 
camp, Ining in a tent, whieli is wliei-e he feels 
most at liprao, working from nwraing to dusk 
and spendmg his evenings in long walks at the 
toot of the gieat moimtains. 

Exploration in the desert is possible only in 
llie ranter, due to the heat and rind storms at 
otiier times, so the summers of his periods of 
i-csearch were devoted to goograpluc^ work in 
the moimtains. This entailed as difficult mountain 
Uimbmg as 13 to ..be found anywhere. Stein would 
of.en ascend until his men were overcome by 
mountam . sickness, and could go no farther. On 
one occasion hq lost tlie toes of his right mt 
tlirough frostbite. But it was the woik in tlie 
trying. The exacting 
and often delicate process of excavation had to 
be earned on in a temperature which varied fiom 

night. Several days inarch into tho desert was 
nV/ tins meant limited rauSit 
'vator— the latter in tlie form 
Often diev ^ earned with them, 

at n rrili find enough wood for a fiio 

^ I fingers too numb to 

of Horace he 
"'ould have to go to 
^1® day’s work ras done, in order 
1 cartlily ills as tootliaclie 

ttiero ras.no help to bo found, savo tliat provided 
by a medicine kit - 

.fhnfbng moments came to liim in tho 
course .of Ins discovencs. Ono ras the finding of 
an^cicnt frontier wall of China, built in tlie 
long since forgotten, and 
''p:i«en by tho soldicra 
n 'S'" on this desolate and danger- 

ous ouiTOst. A^liicr wa.s tlie finding, in tlie 
w uiM® 1 i^® Tlious.'uid Buddlias,’ of a clwpct 

raatniscri|,l3 S 

l^nungs anil then railed up many centuries aco 
nroVably oii the tlircat of a (arlianan nuA Of those 
l\® to semi Inck tliirty cases full to tlic 

ll.nlisli Museum. AuoUier tense ocS.sion o! a 

imUlm ••“‘I '“1«> to 

. : towi.cnsu”i, a. s 

ami It Son'll for.k'wk of rater; 
streamer: 

The Youth of France 

l-rtncl, SS” cS'trZ?'' 

contribute a very penetrating 


analysis of tho psychology of tho youth of 
France to the Deutsch-FrauxosiscJie 2iii>uls- 
chan translated in the Living Age. 

In my opinion, tlie primary characteristic of this 
generation is its sidlcring. It is not a question of 
a sutfering which equals that of tho AVar; it is not 
a question of physical liiut nor of bodily wounds 
nor of fear of ueatli. None of tlio young people 
of wlioin I speak have known tliat fcai-ful spuitual 
smd bodily degradation which characterized tlie 
Waivand from which tho people of tliat time could 
ficc themselves only by taking refuse in either 
death or a despainngly . heroic attitude. No. I 
bclievo tliat tho young people liave sufiered as 
caijilessly nhinted trees suller, trees which aro 
badly cai-ed for, which grow miserably in un- 
protected places, in baircn soil, and which develop 
citjokedly because they lack elements tliat favour 
their growth. This suffering remains unconscious 
and for tills reason it is. perliaps, the more to bo 
dreaded. It restrains the joy of living of children 
who have not, like us who arc slightly older, the 
memory of an existence wliich, if it was not more 
beautiful, was at least easier, more pleasant, and 
more harmonious. 

.But the modem discontent is primarly duo to 
spiritual causi^. Tho younger generation of Franco 
has lost its best leaders, its most highly qualified 
guides. It has giown up m tho midst of family 
anxiety and tears. It has lost fathers, older brothers 
and toicliers. For many years it has attended 
schools that have become interior. In spite of tho 
earnest efforts of old men and devoted women 
it has not had the instruction tliat it would liavo 
received from the young teachei’S who wero 
sacrificed on tlie battIclielA Bad as all this has 
been, tho younger . generation has been linrmed 
even more by a curious opposition which becomes 
more . noticeable from day to day. 1 mean the 
opposition that tliey feel betw eon the moral 
taught them and tlie 
,cop-ul6i.vely distorted woild in 

^ l*u'’® ^''®- Because it is not 

eeneratioa. to 
almost idyllic memories 
of not quito conscious 

not cfoiSrf « maladjustment. But I do- 

of indignation and 

lone yoaag men as- 

surori«>H I*}®*! y®^ expenenced tho firat 

no?j'ct mstorefor them and iiavo 

Soniil failures; but in 

thK Kiioh o,,& ronipensation for all 

Sib “Id b pcovisb impaliencb 


with o\pr\’i{iin,r peevish impa 


to-<Liy. 

lliis profound iiialane ha.s had differont 

po?=t.3”*c'lod. ‘ To”Sy‘™Sr'“'voull' "‘t 

-cry DelicSS^ fl^ddfSt 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


C19 


to the 


:„s 


Th» ioungi,r goQoratioa of France has. geatsallr 
».ne.nl.mg, quioVly pas»od beiond this jdnse rt 
littcruess and in doing so become dni^ 
Mithm itseK Some believe tlia‘ tliej’ tan free 
them»elvc3 from ilieir unrest by flinging thcmselv® 
into that ivhul of pleajure Mluch h^ been set 
m motion m all the lands of the caifh by a 
ordoi sccbing means to forget its errors toe 

dangei^ \\hich lie m wait for iL rqrtiinaley 
these represent a very small fiactioa cd ^iSy 
a fraction whose loss wc doubtless should not 

‘'"Others, and they form the muonty who ye 
temperament.vUy inclined to reflection 

endurance of sufTonng for long perio^ .. 

ly sought wholesome diiereion and torgetfuiness 
in athletic sports I do not attiihuie all virtues to 
this intoxication with sport and I approve it only 
with reservations but for a Urge group of the 
jonnger generation for whose cnerpes ooi pij- 
jiidiced.uM allows no outlet spt^ it initol he 
admUted, ,is a p3pd school, of cnminu)ie_^_ 

Tlwy'-- - 

Their cntliusui'm for 

Imtutsavafew words about another (tronp 
who have not succeeded m di'cntwlmg thom-^lves 
from the problems of tlio age In the minds of 
most of these joiina people moral and soiialcoocem-s 
seom more important than metaoUjsics Theyaro the 
rcwtless ones the impv-sioned ones, the sentimeou- 
hsU. the pseudo-swptios the -dcologists A giisator 
number Ilian one would believe revet strooslv to 
the appeal of the political turtles They do, not 
wvat to stand idly awaiting the deci^cncc of the 
older generation whom the> bold responwWe 
for their misloitimo and because , then voiith 
iiiahos them inc.vpable of moderation they loni at 
the first opportunity the most extreme pvrtj 
factions, which retUo«sl> exploit thinr vouthful 
teal, their fresh vnd evger spint without giviiw 
any very eai'eful considaration to tlionllimato goals 
to lie aoiighL 

Though this group of >ouQ« People i» div^ed 
w ithm ii^flf, It c.vnnot on the wliole lie regarded 
as weak or luswmfievnt Ilcfoie very long it will 
certainly be nnking itself felt. It docs not feci 
the wcanness of the older gcncration—uidecd it 
soarcclj umlerstonds tint weannoss It is alert 
It wishes to bo busy It wishes to hod as quickly 
as Twsitile a place for ibolf and a sphere of 
activity suiteil to it Without quite imderstandiDg 
wlia! it IS doing it hopes to find success where 
so many other generations have sliallcred them- 
selves and bruised their spirits >>e mitol give evr 
to Its wlu-iienn.-s which often liave a loiio of lU- 
w-iU al<iut them At e must take the younger 
irenorvtioa seriously when It mos out. in a voice 
that IS as jit seaively mvturo Open Iho door 
ntonoe.jou older people or we sh^l beat it 


Piofcsaoi attempted this more or less lu- 
ocuous exercise on Knut Hamsiui, with a 
result tliat ought to make impiadent in- 
vestigators wary The ticcount is published 
in the lAiiug Age 

I German Professor. Herr Walter 
recently published an article about the 
__ -lovelist hjiut Hamsun, which aroused 
nng prrtest from Hamsun that must have 
say Iho leash quite unexpected to the 
Gerinao It would appear that Professor 
smneahttle beyond tlio facts m 

, of Hamsun, ascnbmg to him ideas 

that lie docs not liavo and discovering' in liis woiL 
the uiAueoce of authors wliom he has never read. 

" an article recently published in 


ith 


Norway promts vigorously 

Ikreadsohn says tlut 1 became i 

Thomas Jhnn m Alunicb” wntes .... 

novelist To the l>est of my knowledge I never m 
my life met Thomas Mann It by any chance I 
did at one tune see him in Slatueh wo certainly 
did not converse because I did not at that lime 
konw any Oetmin and have not since learned it 
I know Dpforcip laiiguuree That later T’une 
unalilo to fo^ Ihoman JIaim and that 
matters of sty le 


oonsidei a sigmfi^t iiDaginativo wwfc It was 
sent to nic several 5 ears ago but it lay around 

scarcely a yw ago is the only work of lus whu 


at he holp^ 


well because to a senes of inci 
1^ questwM from him I rephe 


.im andlto-hVs' 
lermany ^But this scribbling 


nung botli to hi... .... 

» mine, in Germany But this 
scholar” as he calls himself 


'S'. 

.te k; saa Arfua * 
« JifiTffi.'K lasa As'sfvi” 

kind-of whom I have never road a sylfable 
..-fej"? unatfoctedby • 


ij^pciliamn. 


Qtuelv unatfocted by other 
.. .. such a thing true ' Ilicie 
.iho has been more influpmxvl 

I ain not made of stone I am su-BestiblG. 

inipi^ioaabla even liyslenoal more than othw 
Vieople It srxmis to ma I have probably learned 
souictlung from all the anthore Iliave reach Hut 
the gr^tet impre-sioa was mvde, m my toiiobs! 
^s. by Dostmevski Niefrstli^ and Strmdl^iS 
The firat two and pvrt of the Hard i h.vd to 
mtranslati^ I rejirat. I cant say how iMch^l 
have learned from other wntci-s but no scnbbler 
^0.^1 ^ auth^f; 

““Ik" 


Knut Hamsun's Outburst 
Scholars, particulaily such of them aa 
are also college doa» have a remarkable flair 
for hunting out lolluencc'. One Gcunan 


The Chinese Renaissance 

vr Chuia Jonnial for March igjq 

Mr Aitimr de C “Sowerby analysts tlie 
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tendcncLc. of tl.o so-cdlcd OWneso i«u». a.St“ .(foStoS 

Tliero IS a geucral_ idea cun eiit, sa>s Jlr. appatlintf stuff lliat is produced in Europe l>y 
Soberly, that something IS happening m China people who have no right to I ho name of artist, 
ahin to wliat took place in Europe when the The young Oliiucsp seli-slyled aiiist of tO'd^iy 
peoples of that continent emerged from the ^bblcs, m oils, using the most 
superstition and ignotanco of nliat avo knoivn '““Son™ UioVmall Suto-aU ™dcr tiro 
as tlie dark ages Bat the true siguihcaiico of impression that lio is following in the footsteps 
what is liappenmg, says !Mr. Sonerby, is quite of tUo gteat Europc^m masters. IIo has foitaken 
i^iftprpjit • the style and lecimitiuo of liis aneestors and des- 

pises tliat man-ellous touch and delicacy wmbmea 
During the latter liali of tliQ ilanehu Dynasty with strength and sureness that rare such inarkw 
China seems to have been losing . ground, features of Uio gi'oat uua.stcrpvcces of Chuicso 
chicfiy as the I'csult of comiption in high places iiaiuting. Some are actually trying a coinbinatjon 
and a general forsalving of tho ideals of their pro- of Uio styles and tcchniciucs of the East and tiie 
dcccssci-s on the part of the people. Undoubtedly West, mostly v.itU dis.\s>trous results. , • .1 

contact with tlio We»t lias had feomething to do But tho worat decadenco 13 to bo found m tlio 
with this. Evers’M’hcie the people seem to havo homes of the people, where tliat refinement and 
fallen under the spell and glamour of Western aupieiue good tasto that was onco so charactmstic 

B ’ its, m many cases to their own immeasurablo has given place to tlio vulgarity of tho hoipoloi, 01 
, as for instance, in the use of Western ilio west ^ . . . , , 

machinery and appliances, in others to their irre- Tlio now spirit that has got Clima m its clutches 
liaralile loss, as in the adoption of tlio cheap and is in no sense a renissanco, a re-birlli or icviyal 
ugly crockoiy, household furniture and pictnixis of wbat w'as best in China’s oultm-o after apenM 
they purcliAso in such Quantities from tho West of stagnation or docadenco : it is an mdiscnnunato 
in place ol tho beautiful, and invaiiabiy artistic adoption of the worst phases of an alien civilization 
products of tiieir own countiy. . aesthetically speaking, tliat is to say, a luthlcss 

The Cluncso people Imve fallen into the error mixing of the latter w'lth wlut is left of tlio old. 

of assumirs that because the supeciovity of certain Wo see this on CNery hand, in tiio buildings 
tliincfs belonging to tho Western culture and cicctcd by tho Ciiincso to-day, m tlic woik of Iho 
civilization, such as, say. the engines of war, over young actors on Uio Chmeso stage, in tho 
tlioso of tho Onont lias been vro^'ca, all tho pro- decorations ami furnisUinga of the homes, in tho 
ducts of the West are superior to those of tho dress of Uio people and in tho production of the 
former. Wo arc refcrncig, of coarse, to tho artisans, silver smitlis, brass workci'S, funutm'O 
Chincso of tho largo cities and treaty ports who manufactuicrs and tlio like. Tho groat mass of 
haNO como into contact with foreigners, and not tho Climcse seem to liave lost all appiociation of 
to the inliabitonts of rural districts and (he far thdr gioat and wondeiful heritage in tlie arts, and 

■ ' ■’ yet liave no i-cal idea of what is good in tho art 

of Wostein counliies, and the lesuit is deplorable. 


intonor •« ho scarce know wlut a foreigner looks 
like. 

Apparently it is tins awakening of the Chmeso 
mind to tlio supposed superiority of everything 
Western and tho widespread desire to exmungo 
tlic utensils, appliances, clotlung. art and architec- 
tural forms and even customs of old China for 
those of the West that constitutes what is called 
the i-cnajssancc ot China. 

With regal'd to tho liighcr amenities of life- 
art htciTLture, music— vcj-j* much the same thing 
IS hapiKining. tlie old standards are gmng. going 
f.ist;l)ut what 13 taking tlicir phce?'liicrc is 
uDfjUCSUonahlv a foiwai-d movement in literature 
and a tremendous activity in the Chinese lourualistic 
world, nuainly brought about by an easier system 
of using tho duiroc ter than w.ii. in vogue m the 
old d-iy^. but we do not know if tlua is Te.suliin{ 


Ten Commandments of Social Justice 

TUo Literary Digest ptiblishes tho foUoiv- 
Jiig ten comniaudments of social justice, 
which, it adds, the niiuistor of to-morrow must 
add to the familiar ten commandments of 
peisooal ngliteousnoss : 

I 

reiil^^tiSfr tboii Shalt 

in' iho Pi^«iuLtmir<?i''any "re^isij- { bavo no faroiin'to % Nc"ro^^‘an(Phie 

Ihoro .lie a fow CliiDCho schpl.'u-s who hayc taken Hmdm Chmeso. Jap.iiio^e, Russmu iml 
up tlio mfen' 5 ivo vtiidy of their own ckassics, “>e aJl uiy beloved ciiilJi-on mexican 

ain'liing Urn methods of higher crititism, and they tt ' 

are accomphs'img great .things. In this diiection -.r,., , 

ihcre .w undoubtedly a minor roumss.mcc going on it<i >^.1 ^ ft tity’.s greatness bv 

m China OHhiy. Ppp^aUon or its Unik clearing iVut -.Wn 

-k .MimW. .iltompthas bocii imado in roganl (0 “'"rtality, its jimnt^ j,?avSund° 

tho .ui o tliiiu. but with wlut success it 13 lurd Imsiutals, and its^loc^^ rel'W’ 

oMy. It IS. po, ups. m her ait tut China sliows I'l^&tiiutjob, robbo.l 

the greaU'.vt aooadcnco. and corUmly -what is taking reooeij, .inu 

Its pL-ico ti>d.ij- c,mnot )ios«ibly bo cinsidpred as i ri 

•'“■o *'•*11 >n-W . “Then fclult reHiemlior ilut nn • -r • 

uunv “ »■*, maintainca llivt *110x0 the kwd of m re<i.wt <iMli/jtion tan 

Uianj Ul Uium arc extremely gootl, but (lie whole of woiiunliootl “ respect for and ideals 
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subject that ho enjoyed his grentest Purliameutaiy into tUo public oonsciousnoss ; ‘iS 

sucks, coavotUng bf-. lus s.aglo speech, ns ^u,th “{Jirwr" it^S.t’y 

artielo in tlio newspapers pioturios the iinponQing 
suusU of the » next war, 1 find a dozen J''junwj 


wrote to limi, a whole lioshlo or indifferent Hoose. 
Again, he was for soino ycare at the cml of his 
life tlie very active Fiesidont of tho Institute for 
Adult Education, addressing over fifty moeUngs on 
its behalf in a single year in all iiarts of tho 
country. Ho only gave this up in 102(1, when his 
health had already beijun to fail. 


fcatiinog tho latest super-dreadnought and anti- 
aircraft guns — and tho ratio shows where the 
public inteicbt leally lies. . ... 

The tlireat of ovcr-specializatiou, in tho sense 


cami lial already peijan to laii. , . , ine u«-ua*. -- v... -- 

Many readers of this book will wonder tliat it that wo are increasingly dependent for our lo^, 
did not fail earlier The aiuouat of work recorded water, and otiicr necessities on .a moeliaaiwi P 
is enormous, from lus early days at the Bar, when ecss^ which only a few technicians unaerstanu 
ho had his careoi to make and lived in perpetual detail and no one uuderatonds entirely, Jias lare > 
and solitary industry, to tho later years ot wealth been touched tipoa— let alone I'calizeii in tjio puiuic 
and fame when lus Ufa was crowded with political, consciousness. \Vo turn n faucet, 'va^i 

ludicial and social engagements and yet was always gushes out. If it docou t wo telephone maignanuj 
forced to make room for his own philosophic to tlia plumber, who fiddles with a wreu^cii anu 
studies as well as for educ.itional efforts on behalf m.ikcs it gusli. Where it comes from, and now. 
of others He once told a friend that when ho got neither know nor care. We would as I'eadily iiimK 
home, however late, from tlio Jlouse ot Comiuous of tho sun standing still— more readily, in tact, mr 
'he always had an hour's phdQsopliy before going tlie city people seldom see the uco ox the sun-^ 
to bed ; adding that ho never went to before of water not flovying from faucets aftw the proper 

one or got up later tlian sue. Nq well ot huinan telephoaing and tinkering, let a handful ot tecn- 
energy hou ever deep, can long hold out agamst nicians could bring just such a miracle to pass m 
BO many buckets being sunk into it during so many a few houre,. and before connections ..could no 
hours of oveiy day. Haldane was not old, as ago jcestabbshcd by amateur engmeenng— if, tnaei^ 
goes to-day, when ho died i and ho had been they could bo reostablished-".wo should run to tne 
visibly ^ failing ^for^ several yeare. No^ doubt ho scum^ of tho salt water tides, mumbling witn 

Au engineer once explained to me how a hun- 
dred key men, operating its veins of water, power, 
gas. sewage disposal, lailk supply, and comnuini- 
catioQS, could snuff out tho life of a great city, 
almost as neatly as though overy crevice had bocn 
filled wiUi poison gas. The macliine has pi'p&ontcdi 
us with a oential neiwous system, protected with 
no spinal veitcbrae, lying almost naked for tlio 
cutting. If for one reason or another it is , cut, wo 


would liavQ made tlio same choice if ho had to 
hve his life again. He had used c\ery atom of 
his powers and liad lived many lives m his seventy 
years. 


Men and Machines 
Mr. Stuart Chase is contributing to The 


Ke,v a series, of tboosbtfol .artidos a mSii;' erisk'' AU 

on men and tuacUiucs in which ho is pointing previous cultures have thrived with hardly any 
out the possible daugers that tho employment central nervous system at all : tliey could bo do- 
of inachmery may have in store for humanity, stroy^ only village by viUago, for each was largo- 
Having dealt with tho dangera from mechan- ^ mi*sustaining. 


The tnadiiae is swallowing natural resources at 
a fantastic, an mooaceivablo rate. It has used up 
more oil in the past ten yeais than had been con- 
sumed l»eforo tliat since tho bods uere laid down, 
some uuUkk^ of years ago It ha3i,usod up more 
imncnus since 1900 than in all previous history. 

To Uio time of Watt, men lived chiefly on the 
interest from their storo of natural rosouiccs. lu- 
cte^iugly since 1800, and for tlie past generation 
with blind fury, it has 'been tcaimg iinto its capital 
on a scale _ that preclude# replacement. All tlie 
u^tom nations ha\e proved their fitness to be 
callw prodigal sons ; but tho gayest, most hght- 
lif'artcu, most charmingly rattlo-biained of the 
whole hiimty 13 certainly tlio United States of 
Amorto.i i.u .:-aretto %vith 

. , xtlirows the 

irrr* r'” *• million-doll.ar forest fire. “Our 

5®^?A^‘..^tepmng on tlio g.is,” s.a>3 Gcoige Otis 
nmitjt, I 1 . 1 S hroiight tlio mineral industry close to 
uio u.ingcr line. And he adds tiwt a nation’s 
weaitu may also bo measured by its power to Ia»t. 
riic rate at wlucli a spendthrift divorces himself of 

. fsr ik’“akir'!!k„'sW'io 

".‘th IittU iimxiit taw matenr\t'4 in o, 


izatloii, tho loss of handicraft skill, social 
standardization, degeneration in tho quality 
of goods, recreation at second-hand rather 
than direct participation increasing imcmploy- 
ment, he goes on to deal with the throe great 
potential daugore of tho machine. 
These, according to Mr. Chase, are ; 
(1) meclianizcd uarfaro ; (2) complexity of 
mechanical specialization ; (3) and the drain 
on natural resources. 

On the whole, those three d-angers are becoming 
stoaiuly ; the more •'Cnous bccaure oil ore 


WMonn bills. ’.and the full Amenc,ra liplSriM 

uvnot bren Men have .always been a milhon dollaiV wS of ^ 

m'rtm match lo kindlo .a million-doll.ar' forest liroT 


in the vague future. That ia postenty’^ 'job . and 
wlut, after all. lua« iX);.touty done for us? 

it IS tiue th.it there .iie a few iwacc advocates 
KfxtHiy.'itNvar -some- 
i ‘‘Vo of .publicity, It is true 

“ate i&a';Sc„'^srh=;^o xff" 



Giuseppe Mazzaeella, an Kalian Exponent of 
Juridical Ellinology 

Dv BENOYKUMAR SAEICAR, m.a. 


T he most essential part of JIazzarclIa’s 
scientific work is consecrated to tlic 
study of ancient Hindu law. He 
considers Hindu law to be one of tlio most 

icc!’ount"^Mr‘^‘”’ of mankind on 

account of the great wealth of its materials 

tion whic’l” of ot'olu- 

tion ivhioli It h.as [Mssed through. In his 

con^"'i“^ ‘l‘i“ “"Portanoe of Hindu law 
consisfa further, m the vast extent of its 

and in f of its directions, 

and n the continuity of its develonment 

tlin°iii scientiflo reconstruc- 

tion in affinity with the more antioue periods 

1 iiidStw^^'- '"oroiverttat 

. 1 .‘s 'raniense in its nronOTtmns 

and tli.at it is possible to asceitian the links 
wlnoli connect it witli .all i|,o 
manifostations of Indian civilization i 

'"A SsSes "for‘"legai 

?n'fflL‘^cVoTLSe'”"™ 

SotS^^,i:;niisSoraS 

llRo!S"*^Tr University of Naples 

ethnology "‘in \goVtL‘tm 

coiiforretMn n jurispnidcnce 

v^ir Lio I , Univorsitios. The c-jiup 

lnstil„ti™„; of lai 5", '"il 
f’cii/iVo f W'of -rad throo memoirs on 
undent Iiiiliin r'iH> ^ ludiatto (Debt in 
Pnzt> . . 0 ; . ''crouwanlca the “royaI» 

‘•y iho /LS. arranged 

In 111')--'-! mt'diition of ]|.,l, 

lortiiri° I, ^"‘ni'.ted xviUi 

f'-’meriuo: Smeo UnUei^ity 

‘'^'ui.tUUun result of 

u-jias liodi occupying, as 


professor, the chair of juridical ethnology 
at the University of Catalonia, tlie only chair 
of its kind m Italy. 

In 1809 was published his first book 
^'t tondixiom giuridica del mnriio nella 
fmmglia matnarcalc (Tlie legal position of 
the husband in tlie matriarchal family). It 
concerns itself with tlie most archaic typos 
of matrimonial union. Since then without 
decades he lias 
exclusively to juridical 
?ic ®?‘?”ce in the first phnsi of 

Its development which may bo considered on. 
the whole .as circumscribed between Mtitfci'- 
rccht (Jlatnarchy) of Bacliofen and Ancient 
Law of Sumner Jfnino as xvell as Qrmdriss 
(Groundwork 

of Ethuologjcal Junspnidenco) by Post, liad 
a eliaractcr abnost entirely descriptive and 
this aspect of the 
science lay essentially in the collection of a 

iSc.Thfo”of i"’"*™"' flio 

d“cm inithin r ‘ myostig,nlor.ii, .md the 

PmteS irf of his c,irecr, 

the Srtivo S"'?; 'limsclf had 

logv from a nnrol inridical cthiio- 
an mtcrin’obhvo^u' !f*;®onptive-gcnetic.il intn 
of dclcnnithm llir''’ capable 

laps of Um lev,] “ , “'id the general 

cIlBct this tran'fom ““'f'"' *“ 

mill the coiisiiln/ r “*' 1 '’ ''“"f “fart 

ii-feieiin- coTOpoiij/L°f “ »!/■'/<•'" of 

a ayslcn s„ 5 i as iX 1 P'"' “<’"‘'“' 0 "“. 
accuratciv -inil 101^,1*1^''’ '^ rocoiisfuictcd 
cxaaSn,;'”' on the basis of an 

under live Ilinbrnnt "'"f analysed 

(rccouslniclion of ' ' "'"niliologic.il 

norms, and „t || Juridical 

they are "rtitutions in which 

lints which emmoH ,|,„^rtonnm„l,on of llio 
u-pcotiio snrro.""d!„g ? “(Tllr’,’,!''' 
(Jnon„m,,t.o„ „f (,rc'' , I a„mc , 
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Of the two woikb beaiing chiefly on the 
Jaw of aiiciont 'India tlie first Lc anticite 
Idituxwm Ptorc${.uah <JcW India (Tlio 
*^»C‘ent Lawsuit Institutions of IndiaX 
publislicd m IfOO is ccuiplete. It comprises 
the study of tlie Hindu law lelating to law- 
^iV « epochs, and under 

al! the five aspects nicntioued above. It was 
on account of this treatise tliat the “royal” 
pjize of the Accadfinia dci Lined was 
conferred on him. 


riio second book dealing as it docs with 
tlic ctlmological study of all the juridical 
systems of India excluding the law-suits 
discussed in the previous woik is naturally 
larger and is not yet complete although it 
has aheady reached the sixth volume (which 
forms V olume eight of Ids Stmli di Etnologia 
Ounithcn). liicse six volumes ai'o given 
study of tho juridical 
institutions of tlio epoch “naradiana” from 
ho exclusnely morphological aspect. The 
seventh volume which is going to bo 
published in 1929 will deal with the 
penal institutions of tiio same epocli ami 
will completo tho first part of tho morpholo- 
fiical section of tho woik. 

riio four 'successive jiaits of the same 
section are to deal with the structure and tho 
-connecting links of tlie juridical institution?. 


as well as >Yitli the integration of the insti- 
tutions themselves during tho otlier three 
historical epochs, on tlie basis of data 
furnished by auxiliary and indirect sources. 
Ivext will follow tlio stratigraphical, gouea- 
logical, psychological and philosophical 
sections of the woik which will naturally 
be much briefer than the morphological 
section which constitutes its foundation. 

This ti'eatise on India when completed is 
to be known as Etnologia Anahjfica dell' 
Antico Diritto Indiana (Analytical Ethnology 
of Ancient Indian Law). The remaining 
poitions of this vast work are expected to 
appear at the rate of one volunio 
a year. 

Those who would liko to acquaint them- 
selves with Mazzarella’s methodology as w’eli , 
as standpoints in regard ‘to Hindu law iii ' 
tho pcTspcctho of comparative jurispi-udcnce 
and cnthnology are advised to begin witli 
his book Lc Aniirhc IsiUmioni Proee^suaU 
dell’ India (The Ancient Lawsuit Institutions 
of India), published in 1909, wliich may bo 
regarded as an introduction to his entire 
work. The \olumo is, further, important as 
tho study of ono of tlio most essential 
.branctes of Die Hindu legal system. It covers 
seven hundred pages in origin I Italian. 


llic StdEoiy Cf lie Sea 




By MARCIA JANE BABBllT 

Through fleecy clouds that fleck the heaven’s 
^ blue— 

I eace conics to me. 

Wafted Ihjough loaring of tlio w.ave?, 

Up from tijo se.i. 


Ujxia the hluo liori/.i.-u f.jr away 


Du/in ''“‘J 

(I'ttdtinj Digest) 
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i)aiids. AVo nre not in favour of sparing 
ivtiyboJy who gives the wioug lead, however 
highly placed lie may be. If it is found 
•out that 3Ir. Sastri lias given utterance to 
the ideas as, leported by the Fail Afiiain 
Stantltnd he ought to be mercilessly 
cnUcizecl. ' Even if Mahatma Gandhi ucio to 
udMse our people in East Africa to yield on the 
<|uestion of common roll his advice should be 
lejected. But no ought to see that wo do not 
do any injustice to these iielpeis of oois by 
condemning them before hearing their point 
of view in full. 3Ir. Sastii is departing for East 
Afiica very soon and we iiope he will give 
an early opportunity to remove the niis- 
under'tauding that miglit have been created. 


it was in existence, not as a ililitary Settle 
ment but as a peaceful little place with old 
historic and ilythical Associations. The 
pcoplo had known tiaders from Katlhaivad, 
for many years, before tlie British conquest. 
Theie aio spots pointed out where, 
fonneily, the liouses of some rich “Bunias” 
stood. There arc tineo temples— one of 
them is in a corner- of a hill and believed to 
be V cry ancient ; it is dedicated to 
Goddess “3IaLi”, Hindus believe that this 
was the place wliere King Jarasandlia had 
lived: a hole in the rocks through which a 
man can enter is identified is the place 
where Bhima had struck With his “6ada” 
or club. 

India used to send her cotton goods to 


A request to Maulana Mohammed Ali 

3Iaul.ana 3rohammed Ali has announced 
lus intention to visit South Africa in the 
near futni'e. A country where Gaudliiji 
Uved and toiled for twenty-one ycai-s should 
bo considered a placo of pilgrimage by every 
Indian and if ifnnlana Jfolianimed AH were 
to go Iheie in that spirit we should heartily 
congratulate him on his decision. But 

unfoitunately he is at present m a reactionary 
mood and is beh.aving like the worst of 
communalists. AVo are afraid ho may not 
■spreavt comwuuaUsni by bis speeches lu 

South jUricx If Gandhiji could succeed 

in his Satyagiah struggle against the powerful 
Union Govoniment H was chiefly on 

•account of his intense faith m Hmdu-Muslim 
Unity which ho could achieve there through 
liis suffering and self-sacnficc. Theie were 
ill South .,\Jrica Alohammedans of tlie typo 
of Afr. Kachalia who sacrificed thwx all for tlie 
cause and if Alaulana itoliammed Ali can 
draw some inspiration from their lives he 
mturn to India a saner and wiser man. 
ilaulan.i Alohainmcd Ali has been President 
of the Congress and the least tb,at can be 
expected from him is that lio will not allude 
to tho Ilindu-AIuslini problems of India iu 
liis speeches on South Africa. 

Our people abroad have their own prob- 
lems to solve and they do not want to bo 
burdened witli troublesome cent roversics 
from lioiiK'. 

“Conditions In Aden” 

A corres-i'oniient writes : — 

Aden is rt Settlcmemt, which came 

Into vxi'-tenco ^uch about tho year 
Before* a batcli of Hcmbay soldiers took it. 


Arabui ; but noiv, the merchants hailing 
from Kathiawad arc only petty subordinate 
middlemen of British manufacturers. Parsee 
merchants seem to have thrivei on military 
contracts, Dio sale of liquor* and provisions. 
It canupt be said that any Indians iiere are 
following occupations that aio free froiii'’ 
evil. All including the actual soldiers are 
interested in earning tlioir livelihood by 
supporting Die scheme of this Militaiy 
Settlcinoat to bring Arabia and the adjoining 
territory under commercial e-vploitation by 
Great Britain and Jier friends for tlie time 
being at least. 

India has been bled as usual for creating 
this Settlement, as other placfS outside 
Rtdia, c. Q, Burma and Afghanistan. The 
hou s share of the profits of e.vploitatio« has 
always gone to the British Capitalists. 
India and other Asiatic. African or coloured 
people have to take tho crumbs f.alliug or 
graciously thrown from the white mau‘s 
table. It any of them dares to complain, 
Die Big Stick is sure to be pointed at Tlio 
coloured people indiiidu.ally find it more 
comfortable to livo under tho British Flag 
than under their own rulei-s (as we Indians 
do in India) because there is moio of safety 
of person and property. In tho interior o'f 
Arabia the people sceiu to bo under such 
depressing old-timo conditions amountin'’' to • 
feudalism and slavery that they enjoy being 
ablo to avoid them by coming to places 
under British control. Even the Sonmlies 
aio so happy liero that tliev drr>.d hoin.' 
deported back to Somalilaiid. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Aden, thus, is a nl.ifA n 

und can bo no politics so far 
are concerned. Of coui>o ^ f n ° i 
nolhiw but „olilical-i,o’ L" c'S “'cuUeS 
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“Political” Resident and he has^ several 
assistants who also are descnhod as "Political” 
though they may be doing judicial work 
simply. The only politics tlierefore. are 
Government Politics so far they used to be 
guided by the Governor of Bombay or tho 
Viceroy of India. Lately the Colonial 
OEco has taken over charge of tho Settle- 
ment « of Aden The Resident did not care, 
as people think, for anything but tlie 
political influence of Great Britain over 
Arabia 

The Indi.n Government is allowed to 
do tho civil administration, in the nanio of 
the Resident But no one really cares what 
happens so far as the people are kept ^uiet 
Jlihtary Officers have been kmdergarlcning 
in legal work— later some persons with civilian 
quidificatioas were introduced And yet 
people do not tbink they have succeeded 
in obtaining real justice In a place like 
Aden people are apt to bccomo arbitrary 
without chocks from superior officer?, such 
lu Dietnct Judges and High Courts. 

But tho people rcallv have no choice 
They mu't take what justice the Courts are 
pledged to render, without araurmur 

In this country, the position of Indiaus 
IS very peculiar All have to remain id an 
linmblo position They hare no rights, eTcept 
what the Goiernracnt suffers them to enjoy 
Stories are current that on one occasion the 
"Butiia'' sliopkccpets were severely dealt with 
aud humiliated because on one of tbcir 
holidays (Amawasya) they did not greet sod 
salute some European would-be customcra 
A similar incident happened in the case of 
Maliomadan stiopkeepcis But the story 
goes that they did not remain quiet under 
the Rc-ident's threats of deportation etc., 
they cabled to the Viceroy, as people say 
A few rears ago some people went to a 
place called Sheik Othman and burnt tlieir 
caps as in thoso days many people had done 
in India. It is said that a Parsee Police 


Officer knowing of this, brought the matter to 
the knowlcdga of the Rcsid'^nt. The Resident 
ordered the prominent “Bunia”- traders to 
wait upon him and they were “Samjhavod”. It 
can thus bo seen why a European solicitor 
eyclaimed to ins assistant “So one's liberty 
was safe in Aden" and bo left this place, 
before ttic actual storm, after luvjng seen a 
cloud 


The Parsees indeed are more prominent 
than otlier Indians , but even they, big and 
small, liave personal experience of having to 
submit to unequal treatment, corapaied with 
Eurojpeans 

The present Resident has been here, for 
a few months , he has made a good beginuiug, 
hy telling the Arabs that the countiy 
being theirs, they will receive great consi- 
deration he told tho Indians that Adcu 
was, really developed by their trade, that is 
why they would be considered of importance 
we may assume that he must have told 
Europeans, soraetlimg equally if not more, 
pleasing Whether the Resident actually 
succeeds in making every community happy 
remains to be seen He is not master of 
himself. DO matter howsoever well-meaning 
be may be He bas to obey orders given 
from Downing Street and even the Parsees 
find It hard to do business when the Indian 
and European troops are no longer in Aden, 
because the Royal Airforee people have 
supplanted Uiem, these people are catered 
for by tho Home and Colonial Stores There 
has been no trade for many mouths now and 
the prospects do not yet seem hopeful 

Some people are afraid of a repetition of 
the colour bar practices of colonial Govern- 
ments A welhinformed Indian Officer told 
me that we Indians might one da> be told 
to clear out of Steamer Point which mio-ht 
bo ro^ed for the white people aud Indians 
L* to reside in places siicli as 

the Crater and Sho’kh Othman 
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Meerut Conspiracy Casa 

Along with the organa of Indian public 
opinion, the AVorting Committee of the 

Indian National Congress has strongly dis- 
approved of the wholesale arrests of labour 
leaders and workers, mchiding several 

members of t!io All India Congress 

Committee, and the lai'ge number of house 
searches all o^e^ the country. Tlio Committee 
has also strongly condemned the moHiod 
adopted by the authorities of bringing tho 
accused from all parts of the country to 
one place, and that too an out-of-the-way 
place like Meerut, where they wHf be 

deprived of facilities and privileges which 
ate open to such accused in presidency 
towns, to which the great majority of 

the accused belong. Of the thirty-one 
peKons arrested ten belong to Bengal, 
thirteen to Bombay, five to tiie United 
Provinces and three to the Punjab Only two 
persons . belong to Meerut Common sense 
and fairness would dictate that the place of 
trial should be such as would suit the con- 
venience of the largest Dumber of the 
accused. That would bo either Calcutta or 
Bombay. A jury trial can be demanded m 
these cities and there are many other 
facilities easily obtainable there. In Meerut 
trial by jiirv cannot be demanded except bv 
the two European .accused, nor can i 
■-ntBeient mmljw oi lawyers oi eminence lie 
enpgeii ,t levo by tlie accused for their 
ilofcncc willioutincarring csccssiTC cxpemlilurc. 


Punishment of Under-trial Accused 

The Iiunislimciit of men before they iiayo 
b«n liroicd Bnilty after lawful Wal is 

Vnuishmen'?' o! I3y"Sfore"°?E“y^ ,^1 


been convicted is unjust, ns they nro tlieieh.r 
practically given a heavier sentence than 
they deserve ; and the punishment of the 
innocent is absolutely unjnstifiable. But 
under existing conditions of trial of some 
.accused, .as particul.arly oiemplified in tho 
case of the accused in the Steerut conspiracy 
case, they are sure to have been practically 
puuislied. whether at the conclusion of the 
trial they be proved guilty or innocent For, 
not to lay stress on tiie fact that many of 
tliose arrested were taken for long railway 
journeys hamUcu/fcd, many Iiavo been kept 
in solitary cells in ihe Meerut jail. Coniino- 
ment in solitary cells is ordinarily meant 
for hardened and turbulent criminals 
adjudged guilty after tri.al. There is not the 
least justification for the confinement of any of 
tUe accused ii. this case iu solitary cells. It 
may lead to mental derangement and other evil 
resulte. The food given to the accused is 
msufiicicut unsuitable, badly cooked and 
se^ed iu iron vessels which discolours them 
aud makes them distasteful In cousequouce 
^me of tho accused ha\o already fallen ill. 
Even if the friends aud relatives of the 
accused were allowed to supplement their 
diet, it would be very difficult for them to 
do so Imng as they do at a distance of 
huudreds of miles from Meerut. Tlie heat 
* „ summer is such that to most 
of the accused it must be intolerable. Tlio 
inhabitants of U. P. towns like Meerut who 
are free (we mean those uho are not in jail, 
for no Indian IS re.-illy free) generally sleep, 
at mglit in the open in summer. Tlio accused 
are not only not allowed to do so, but they 
are plagued by mosquitoes against which 
they rannot protect themselves by using 
mosquito-nofe, as these, we undersold, arc 
neither supplied nor allowed to bo supplied.' 

Tim frial will probably Inst a year or so. 
To Uvo m jail for such a long period under 
tho ^uditious described above is a real 
punishment But confinement under such 
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conditions is not the only punishment which 
the accused are to undergo They are to 
spend laige sums of money on lawyer’s fees, 
etc, for purposes of defence, whi^ would 
bo heavier in Meerut for Calcutta, Bombay 
or Allahabad practitioners than in the latter 
places. Their relatives and fnends would 
baio to reside at Meerut for a year or so, 
and that \9ould mean much expense The 
accused would be precluded from eaminR 
anything dunne tbo period of their trial, and 
afterwards, too, so long as their health 
remains weak or so long as they are not able 
to secure new jobs Tlio health of some 
may be ruined permanently 

So tins trial, under all the circumstances 
described above, means additional heavy 
punishment for those who may be adjudged 
guilty, and very unmstihable punishment for 
those wbo may be declared innocent by Uie 
Court 

If such unjust treatment of undcr-tnal 
prisoners, they arc called, be inevitable 
under the law and the jail rules as thev 
stand, these should be amended witbout any 
avoidable delay and jiistcr and more humane 
ones substituted lor them But if there be 
any remedy under present conditions, the 
authorities concerned should take the 
remedial etep» at once They should not. in 
their own intcrc«t, allow the suspicion or 
charge of vindictiveness to remain un- 
challenged. Those who hare undertaken the 
humane and patriotic task of •irangiog for 
the comfort and defence of the accused 
should also seek «uch rctnedie-^ as are avail- 
able. 


Defence of the Meerut Accused 

Some of the difficulties of the accused in 
the Jfeerut case in projicTly defending them* 
selves have been already incidentally refcired 
to abova Thero are other difficulties. The 
magistrate in charge of the case has bera 
remanding them into custody repeatedly 
without hearing. what they or their coiui!,el 
havo got to say. He does not give notice 
of the time and place of the beating of the 
apphcations for remand. This may justly 
rou«e su'picion of ignorance or defiance of 
tho law or of bias on bis part, which ought to 
Ksnlt m the case being taken away from 
his hands. Cannot the Ibgh Court be moved 
for tho proper remedy ? 

Another difficulty of the accused is that 


even from the city of Meerut the jail is a 
few miles distant, which makes consultation 
with or giving instructions to lawyers, etc, 
a rather hard job Nor can the accused do 
this safely by letter, as all their corres- 
pondence IS opened and read by C I D 
people and other officials 

It has been already observ ed tliat lawyers 
would chatge heavier fees in Jleenit than 
m their usual jdaces of practice We do not 
know at what figure the defence fund now 
stands Usually, for yeais past, Bengal has 
not given much to any fund not started by 
the Swarajya party or not connected with 
the name of some ptoroinent leader of that 
party At picsent, there is befoie the Bengal 
public a Swarajyo party appeal for two lakhs 
of nipees Before that has been appreciably 
responded to. the Bengal Govemment ha> 
asked the people to face the expenses and 
turmoil of a general election Tberefoie, so 
far aa Bengal is concerned, the prospects of 
the defence fund do not appear bright, what- 
ever they may be elsewhere But nowhere 
must the fnends of the accused despond 
Persistent endeavour wins even under very 
unfavourable circumstances 


Appeal to Non-to operating Lawyers 
A hope has been expressed that as many, 
if not all, of the accused are public workers, 
some out of nuiueiuiia patriotic lawyers may 
proceed to Meerut for defending them, 
accepting merely thou expenses It may not 
be hoping against hope All over India, 
many lawyers non-co-operated with tho courta 
and gave up their pracbee There were 
many distinguished men among them Many 
have mumed practice, some have not Would 
it bo too much to hope that somo able men 
^ong both classes would agree to defend 
me acc^cd on nominal fees if they cannot 
^ so absolutely gratis, ? Names need not 
be menboned. but it is well knowx that 
m the of a few prominent lawyer- 
leader^ the fees which they lost m 

their days of Non-co-operation have proved 
umn^tionally of course, a very good 

mvestment ; for now they charge and get 
heavier than they ever 

dared «k for before Non-co-opcration They 
arepat^^ariy favourably situatedfor making 
further sacrifice, reckoning the ye;^ 

S?pS,t.o“ 'Tf™' 
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proceed furtlier wiUi Iho Bill at that stage 
and made it plain that tlicy could accept 
neither of the altcraativo suggestions put 
bcfoi-o them by 3 Ir. Patel, as in their opinion 
the passing of the Bill was a matter oi 
urgent importance. 

— .... - j^fter duly considering the reply of tlio 

House to discuss the vohey of the arrests Ooremment given through the Homo llcraber, 

and subsequent trial. President Patel granted President atlirmod his views on tne 

the permission sought, but tlie Governor- j|y, ^prii 1929 and nilcd that the further 

General stood in the way, on the ground consideration of the Bill in tlie present . 

that such a debate would involve the circumstances was out of order. 


Mesrut Trial and Public Safety Ordinance 

■\Vhen tbirty-ono persons were arrested- 
on a charge of conspiring to deprive the 
King of England of his empire in ^ India, 
permission was asked for in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for an adjourmnent of the 


discussion of certain matters which were sub 
jiidicc. His Excellency’s decision is final ; 
otbonvise it could be pointed out that it was 
tho pohnj of the anests and trial which 
were proposed to be discussed, not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused or anything 
connected therewith. 

However, uhen the same kind of argu- 
ment was repeated by President Patel. Lord 


In consequence tho Governor-General 
addressed both houses of tlie Central Legislature, 
trying to explain why it was necessary' Wr 
him to ob^iu by ordinance the powers for the 
Executive Government which could not now 
bo obtained through legislative enactment 
Ho did not in his speech call in question the 
correctness of President Patel’s interpretation 
of the rules. But ho obsen'cd that the 


Irwin’s govornraeut did not in practice accept latter’s view was ogainst the intention of the 
it as lulid and in accordance with the rules. So they would be changed in order 


intention of the rules governing the proceedings 
of tho Legislative Assembly. Partly in tho 
words of Lord Irwin, it came about thus. 

After the Public Safety Bill bad been 
referied to a Select Committee this year, 
that Committee presented a unanimous report 
which Government were prepared to accept 
Before further proceedings were taken in 
tlie Assembly Goveniment took action agiunst 
tiiirty-one alleged Communists on a charge of 
conspiring to deprive the King of England of 
the sovereignty of British India. When the 
Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
was again before the Assembly for considera- 
tion, the President of the Assembly suggested 
that the fundamental basis for the Bill was 
virtually identical with that of the conspiracy 
case, and consequently that it would not 
be possible to argue the case for the Bill 
without arguing the case for the prosecution 
and making statements which were likely 
to prejudice the trial. Jloreover, in order 
that thcro might bo a full and icasonablo 
debate, in meeting the arguments of the 
supporters of the Bill, the opposition would 


that similar dead-locks might be averted in 
the future. 

If a similar situation had arisen in a 
really free country having popular represen- 
tative government, tlio Executive would have 
submitted to tho Speaker’s niling. But in 
India, v-hich has a sham parliament, as soon 
as the foreign bureaucracy find that they 
have unwitogly given the Speaker powers 
which can be used to baffle ^em, at least 
temporarily, they at once decide to curtail 
those powers. 


Public Safety Ordinance 

The Public Safety Ordinance applies to 
any person (not being an excepted person) 
who — 

, (o) diiectly or indirectly advocates the over- 
by force or violence of the government 
established by law in British India, or the unlaw- 
of property, or nnlawlul interference 
with tho Ownership of property : or 

seeks to foment or utilize industrial or 


.. - ..vwva ... »wu,cui. or UUlUiB luuuauittl 

nave to discuss or refer to matters subjudice. a^nan disputes or other disputes of a like natiu'e 
Tho President accordingly advised Govern- ft.roiMUr .... 

ment either to postpone the Bill till the 
conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to 
'Mthdraw the conspiracy case- and then 
proceed with the Bill. The Ilome llcraber 
m bis reply tried to controvert tho President’s 
^jews. Ho questioned the power of the 
chair to refuse to allow tho Govcminent to 


^th the object, directly or mdirectly, of subverting > 
u ' t® i-®*' violence organized government in 
British India ; or 

is a member of. or is acting in association 
witn, any society or organization, whether in 
Bnusu India or elsewhere, which advocates .or 
enromages any sucli doctrine or activity as is des- 
enbed in suh-eJause ia! nr sub-clauso {h) of this 
clause, or which is affiliated to, or acts in connec- 
tion with, any such society or oi'ganization 
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This sbons hon Mide tlio nit has been 
cast _ 

Tho dchoition of “excepted person,’ 
quoted below, shows that Indian Bntish 
subjects and Indian States subjects need not 
fear this law, the existing laws being 
considered sufficient for them — 

tl) ‘escepted person" means any pcrsMi who 

/n> an Indian lintisli subject or 

lb) a Uritish subject ordinanly rcsidcat >n 

/r) tho subject of a Smte in India and a 
person slioll lie deemed to he ordinarily 
resident ’ m India who, fora period of not less 
than ti\Q jears immediately preccdint; the dale on 
which tbfl ouestion of the application to him of 
this Ordinanco .ansea.— 

(il has recularlj i-esidcd or maintained a rc*i* 
den'e in India, or 

tn) has earned on any trade, business or pro* 
fosMun. or held any office or employment lo India 


But Indians lore lihertv for others ns 
wrll as for tlicniscBcs ^o, they caonot be 
indifferent to the fate of thO'O who ensy be 
unjustly rictimizcd by the Ordm.-iQcc Persoos 
are to bo directed by the OoTcmor Oencral 
in Council without nnr trial to remote tJicm* 
soltcs from Bntisli ludin when he is satisfied 
that they nro bt for such punishmcot 

The “applications and appeals' pronded lor 
in it aro not much of a sofeguara For. in 
the c.-i»oo( applications, it is laid down 

The lliuh Court may on aiipbcatioti made by 
or on Uhalf of any per-on m rcspeit of whom a 
remofal onlcr has b«n toado ««t aside Ihc order 
on the ground that ouch person h aa etcepted 
person I ut on no other ground 

As regards appcalw it is stated — 

The person appealing against the rcmotal 
order shall bo citco an opportunity to aMend before 
the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause 
agsiQct the matiinR ef the order, and (or this pir- 
p».«e the Bench shall. i( be <o attends (umish nim 
with a general statement of the groiinds on whKh 
the removal order was leased together with such 
details or poitiiulors if any, as the Bencb with 
tho eoD'cnt of the Uor emor General in Council 
may mcliide therein tut neither be nor sny 
pliadtr ari'c&nng on his behalf shall bo entitled to 
l-e made acquainted with any details or partimlars 
of the f-uia or cinunistanees laid t<(ore the llflich 
ly tho Oorernor General in Council sml the Bench 
shall sore as herein otherwiso yroMdod. treat all 
siHh bets and cinuiustincis as conhdenhaL 


Meerut Trial Dilemma 

Should at least one European and one Indiaa 
ent of tho alleged 31 conspiratois be 


contteted at Jlctrut, that would show that 
the existing laws were quite sufficient to 
bnng to book both Indians and foreigners 
of that descripbon and that theicfore the 
Ordinance was unnecessary But should all the 
accused be found innocent and be 
acquitted m consequence, that would show 
that ‘ the fundamental basts lot tho iPuhlic 
Safety] Bill" and therefore for the Ordinance 
was no basis at alt. 


Supar-Crackers in LegislativB Assembly 
Eicn after reading the very alainiistic 
descriptions of the second bomb thrown 
in tho Legislatiro Assembly, which 
was s’ated to have been more powerful than 
the first, one cannot help thinking that the 
bombs were supcr-crackers and that the 
miscreants who were responsible for the 
iDjun (o persons and property and the sensa- 
tion were luckily not explosive experts They 
were fools also For acts like theirs cannot 
do real good to anybody. 


A letter has appeared in the 
Rnifir under the abore heading with tho 
following prefatory words — 

'The following letter^ was sent to the Editor 
JlaJfrH [ifwH. oa the 20lh of January for publi- 
cation He hovrever declmed to publi'ih it on 
tho gToundthat it wa.* not desirable for them 
•'tel to interfero la the coatroi-ersv between 
rrofeesor Badbaknshnan and Mr buduL” 

It Is a fact that we did not publish the 
letter in question, wntten by Dr. N. C 
Ganguly ^Ve communicated to him the 
reason tn a private letter, authonzing him 
to pubbsb the reason, if necessary. To the 
best of our recollection the reason we 
assigned was to the effect that, as the parties 
to the controversy were themselves carrying 
It on. it was not necessary to publish any 
letter of any fneud of any party. 

The reason for this decision of ours is 
that for practical considerations there ought 
to be a time hrait aod a space limit in con 
trovcrsies— p.-ulicularly in those earned on la 
a montlily jonrnaL Such limits it would have 
beendifficnltto set, if the Siaha-RadhaknshnaQ 
con^ver^y instead of being hfco a single 
combat between the two persons concerned 
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searches recently carried out by tlio poUco 
were the offices of the Free Press of Ind * • 
The usefulness of the press in any 
depends greatly on the publication o 
biassed news and unbiassed comments 
upon. If news nKcncies axe subsidize^ oy 

the Oovernment of the country, particuiarij 
when that government is a foreign bureaucra j 
in adependent country interested in the prc5cr\.- 
Erccdom” hv the Rev. .T T. Sunderland was tion of its monopoly of power, tho 
imblishcd on Reoomber 21, last year. The supplied by them must necessarily bo lars^ j 

such as would not go againsttlio interests, 
the powci-s that bo or oirond them in 


were* ,'illowed to degeneiato into a melee, 
Autli only one combatant on one side and 
several on tlio other. We lo'rain from 
connnonting on Di. Ganguly’s letter. 


“India in Bondage ; Her Right to Freecdom" 


“India 


Pondage : Her Right to 


first edition having been exhausted, a second 
IS in course of preparation. It will contain 
some additional matter. 


Government and “The Free Press of India" 

According to a note on the relations 
between tlie Government of India aud nows 
agencies, prepared by Mr. S. Sadanand, 
managing editor of the agency known as tlio 


UV uo ui uiiuim 

Tho press cannot do its duties A 

when tho supply of news is thus vitiatea 
its source. A correctivo may bo appU^'^i “ 
an independent unsubsidizcil news agency 
exists. But if such an agency be sougnj 
to bo killed by unfair means and n 
attempt succeeds, a most undesirable state 
of things must ensue. , 

Hence an earnest attempt should bo juaao 


A'e© Press of India, Govcmmentdiscriminatcs w tJic members of the central and j)ro\incijd 
{n favour of tho Associated Press of India legislatures to prevent tho direct and indirect 


and tho Indian l?ows Agency, owned by 
Reuter’s Agency and the Eastern News Agency 
Ltd., and against tho Freo Press of India. 
What is done in tavour of tho Associated 
Press of India consists in payments from tlio 
Government of India and tho Provincial 
Governments, amounting to about rupees 
one lakh and a quarter as subscription to 
news agency telegrams, free first class 
travel on the Indian railway system, free 
use of tnmk telephones, reduced telegraph 
chtirges and discriminatory treatment in 
regard to Government news. It is also 

stated that “ordinary" press telegcams oC 

Reuters, the A. P I. and the I. H. A. aro 
transmitted as “express," while the telegrams 
of the Free Press aro subjected to serious 
delays, and complaints elicit no rehet 
Under tho circumstances Mr. Sadanand is 
justified in saying that the effect of tliis 
favouritism shown to tho former and injustice 
done to tho latter is “to convey tiie impression 


subsidization of any nows , agency and to 
place the telegraphic messages of all agencies 
on the samo footing as regards quickness 
of transmission, rates of payment, etc. It 
is a matter which does not concern the 
news agencies and the daily newspapers 
alone, but also the public of India nt large. 


Accidental Coincidence ? 

Xot unoften has it beei^ noticed that, when- 
ever Government w’anc to add to their 
actuouty some now of 

m the shape of a new law or a new ordi- 
nance, or whenever they arrest a good many 
persons on charges savouring of anarchistic 
or revolutionary activities, bombs are thrown, 
revolvers or pistols are fired, house searches 
by tho police are rewarded with finds of 
b^bs, pistols, explosive substances, ^c., 
bed” pamphlets and leaflets are broadcasted 


to tlio nCTSpapers that, to tlio oxtent fliat by 'nutaown' parlies, and tlirktenins letters 
a Government nf nr», v.. .a,.- , 


it lies in tho liands of the Government of 
India, either acting as a body or acting 
tliroiigh its individual officers, it is intended 
to pl.ico at a distinct disadvantage tho papers 
subscribing to Iho Free Press of India 
With a view to compel them either to give 
up tlio ‘Free Press of India’ services or 
to snbscnbo to tho other services also.' 

Ino : 


aro received by officials and non-officials. 
These strengthen or aro- used as evidence 
to strengthen Government’s case for “resolute 
government” 

The question is, is it due merely to 
accidental coincidence tliat such things 

happen repeatedly ? . . - 

Tn days of yore, when progress in science 


UvofJ^trranZrt .^d mechanics ^ad nS iS inglligenf^^^^^ 

among the hundreds of house thinking men to lose faitli in many g6ds 
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and goddesses, sucli coincidences woold 
perhaps have resulted m the creation of a new 
god or a non guardi-ui angel who had the 
bureaucracy under his special protection and 
who, thorcfoie, caused such things to happen 
ns would servo tlieir purpose exact!) But 
at present faith m numerous deities is a 
vauisliing qn.antity \ud, as for the power 
to create new deities, it has been entirely- 
lost— in civilised countries in any e.iso How 
are we then to evplam tlie aforesaid coinci- 
deuces ? 

Theie are t"0 aJteiimtivo ways One is 
to put ttioni down to mere accident or 
ch.mcc But what is chance ni accident ’ 
Terhaps, il scicntihcally investigated acrid, nts 
would reveal -some liw governing Ihiir 
occurrence But we are not at pioscnl 
prepared lor -viuh luvestization Let us. 
therefore, njcntiou the oth.r alternative 

It IS that thC'O things are brought 
about bj agents prill ocafeur The beJief in the 
existonceof sucli sgents haslong prevailed among 
our eountrjmtn It has rccmve<l eonhrni.v 
tion from tha revelations made by Th 
hihiiiif III connection with the doings of 
an U 1’ agent provocateur lu the Punjab 
Of course, lugh rTovcmoient officials have 
all along denied Uie employment of such 
persons Such dcoiaU show either that thov 
indulge lu diplomatio lying, or that the agents 
arc employed without the knowledge and 
con«ent of these ofticnls. 

Who. then, employs them and pa)» them’ 
The public htliof i« tint they an* employed 
hy the C I 1) or socict police and paid 
from wint u tiiowii as secnt«eniee monei 
As the setting apart of such moniy from 
the pubhc revenues requires the sanction of 
the Government, the highest functionaries 
cannot disclaim all responsibility for the 
ii'o ni.ide of such fuiidsT 

Of couiS’C, tlip C I 1) or si>cret police 
would deny the cxistcnco of a single agent 
provoiateur But, then they must expbin 
the aforesaid eomeidoiiees. To call them 
accidental does not pontince anybody I>*t 
us have from tlieui a real explanation in all 
sirioU'UC's. A political sirmon from laird 
Irwm would be a bad substitute. 

The tniplojniiiit of spies aud informois 
may be a nect'sity uuJcr prcsinl conditions 
“i for Uie best of governments, but the employ- 
ment and connivance at the doings of agents 
provoiatcur launot be a iiecewifT for any 
uilightomsi government which has a 
Imputation to lose. 


‘The Hindu" on a Hindu Mahasabha Resolution 
The Ilitulu illustrated weekly writes — 

The Mahasabha the primo object of which, a 
■csolution claims is to exorcise eoinmunahsin as 
lapidjy aa possible from the public admmistiation 
of the u«i^ ' passed a rcsoiutiuQ whicli. to pio- 
ftoiu a body bent upon e.xura«in.r communal- 
ism seems rather curious It asked for mei eased 
leprcscntatiM of t!ie llmdus ou tlie Punjab poheo 
aemie The terms of this resolution throw light 
on the psrtfiol.%y underljmg the Sablia's altued 
attitude toaanU the Mohi-u Ueport and tt.e commu- 
nal problem m the country In view of the hit 
th^ Uoslooia have been perMstently agitating for 
larger and hirgei employment of uoslcois in the 
PhUk servicft, of the eonntry.” tlio resolution nins, 
ilic [findu Midiasabha Jmwa t>io atteniion of the 
Oovemment to tlw fact that m the policy services. 
NiXualaily in mans irovinces even where tliey 
on.' in a miftont}) and also m the military forces, , 
M.y-Ums have been roennted m large nuinbere 
((lilt, .nil of proportion to their naincriud strongtii 
or .Hliuati.mat cSideDcy and tlicrcforo requests 
til. i.ovimnioot to take immediate steps to urrckase 
the rocniUiucnt <4 Hindus to such services " 

It may be pcinted out bejx) tiiat the leso- 
Intion nowhere meDtioD® "the Punjab police 
force’ in particular, or demands increased 
repres. nufion of tbe Hindus on it 

The resolution wanU increased employment 
of tin lliodus 10 the police and military 
sen ices, because in many provinces they are 
prsctionily discriminated against in those 
dejiartiiienU It particularly mentions provinces 
where Moslems are in a niiiionty but have 
nevertheless been recruited in numbers “quite 
out of proportion to their numerical 
stnoglli or educational ithciency ” It 
should of course, be clear to tlie 

meanest understanding even of Hindus 
that if lu any prov mce a minority comm- 
rauDitv be vastly superior m educational 
qualihcations and general efficiency and the 
niajontv be deplorably inferior in tliose 
respects, recruitment to the services from 
the niinonty community must neccssauly be 
dispropoitionately large. But such is not the 
case with some of the provinces lu India in 
which toe “ minority and 

vrhicb the Hindu JIahasabha had in view 
Take the police services m the United 
Provinces of Agra and Omlb, for examnic. 

fn toe IIP HJJS ITZ 

popuUtion are Hindus and 14 40 per cuiL 
are Uubaniffiadans, According to the ceiisu 
of 19*1. the proportion of literates amon^ 
Hindu males was bi per thousand and that 
Muhammadan males 03 per thousand 
Rrfemng to the latter, Mr E. H If iJdM. 

I C S, census supenotendent. 19*1. 

in _ his Report that "it s«-ma n,.* .i „ 
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[tlio Mu^almuns] will iu tliu next dccatlc 
fall oven furtlicr behind.” 

T-C'l us now see what proportion of Hjo 
po>t-> ill the U. P. higher police services is 
held by the Muhatiimadaus, who form l-l.-lti 
per cent of the population and who aro not, 
to put it mildly, vastly superior to the Hindus 
ni education. Our authority is Iho U. 

Civil Liot corrected to October 1, 1028, any 
later issue not yet being to hand. 

There are 58 posts of Superintendents, 
of nhicli two are vacant Nino of tho 
xemainiug 50 posts are hold by Indians, five 
of them being Hindu and four Jluhammadan 
There aro fitty-ono posts of Assistant 
Sapermteiitleiiis, o! which nine aro vacant. 
Of the remaining 42, ten aro held by Indians. 
Of tlieso six are Hindus and four arc 
Huhanimadaus. 

Omitting vacancies, there nro forty-seven 
Deputy Superiutendentships. Of tlieso forty 
aro held by Indians, of whom sixteen aro 
Hindus and twenty-four ate ^ilubammadans. 

Tlvere are twenty-tivo temporary and 
officiating Deputy Superiutendents. Twenty 
of them aro Indians, eight being Hindus and 
twelve JIuhammadans. 

In. the lower police services also slraiUc 
favouritism is conspicuous. 

It is not in the police services alone that 
in the U. P. the Hindus are discriminated 
against That is tho case in the Executive 
Services also. Lot us take a few figures. 

' Of the seven Listed Superior Executive 
posts, one is held by a person bearing a 
European name, and three each are held by 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Of the Deputy Collectors two hundred and 
twenty are Hindus and one hundred and 
fifty-eight are Muiiammadans. 

Iu the TJ. P. members of the Subordinate 
Executive Service aro called Tahsildars. There 
aro 203 of them. Tlie number of Muhamma- 
dans in this seivice also, as well as among 
tlio 45 officiating Tahsildars, is disproporUon- 
ately large. tVo have no time nowto count and 
give the exact figures, hut will do so il dot 
statement bo challenged. 

There arc other senices which, if examined 
wdV reveal a similar state of things. 

In executive work, physical fitness is 
or ought to be a sine qua non. There i^ no 
readily availablojiieans of judging the com- 
paratne physical fitness of Hindus and 
Muhamm.idan8 m Agra and Oudh. But C- 
- remarks relating to^tho 

Mtahty of Muhammadans and Hindus would 


j>how that the former nro not appreciably 
superior to the latter in this respect, if they 
aro at all superior : 

“These aro all wlinirablo leasons why the 
Mnliamnxadans shovild be more vital than tlio 
Hindus ; but 1 do not propose to discuss theim 
hocsiuso / e«/t fiml no cciilencc of the yrealcr vtlality 
than Utey are stivyose^l lo cause." (Italics otire)— 
3Ir. R fl. H Eilye. 1. C. S., Superintendent. 
Census Operations, in tiie U. P. Census Report 
for iiago 5S. 

There is no easily available test by 
means of wiiich tho moral character of 
dilFercnt communities can be ascertained. 
Some years ago, wo used to o.vamino tlio 
annual jail reports of Bengal, Bihar and U. P- 
to find out which community supplied vv/iat 
proportion of tho convict population of 
prisons. For several years, we found 
tliat tho Moslem community furnished more 
than its proportionato quoix This would 
perhaps go to show that tho Muiiammadans 
as iUuhammadans wero not morally superior 
to the other religious communities, though 
undoubtedly some Musjitnaus must bo supe* 
rior to some Hindus and vice versa. 

Taking all grades of all services into 
consideration, U. P. 3Ioslems would bo 
entitled to one-sixth as many posts as 
U. P. Hindus, in proportion to tho respective 
numerical strength of tho two communities. 
Wliat w© suggest, however, is not any fixed 
proportion Appointments siiould bo made by 
open competitive tests, inchidiug physical 
test^ We are sure the Hindu Maliasabha 
would agree to this. It has suggested iiicrcvxsed 
Hindu recruitment, and open competition is 
sure to result in such increase. But oven 
if open competition did not result in increas- 
ed recruitment of Hindus, buk on the 
contrary, resulted in their decreased recruit- 
ment, Uiere would tliea be no just cause of 
complaint against the Government. For, what 
IS wanted is an open door * for talent, not 
favouritism towards any community at tho 
expense of otiiers. 

Tiie Hindu discovers the taint of • 

^noTioits commiinalism in the Hindu 
apihasabha’s resolution. Is it then a 
characteristic of angelic naiionalUm to 
bo mdifforeut to tho xinjust ti-eatment of 
ones own community ? Does favouritism 
shown to any community at the expense ' 
Of otUers promote oven the cause of national- 
ism or of efficient and honest administration 
either ? Wo venture to think tho Maliasabha 
nas rendered some service to natioualisni 



total rcvcnuo of tlio Central Goiemment 
comes through Bengal ” 

Wo luve repeatedly drann attention to 
the glaring and dtlibcrato hnaoeiai injustice 
done to Bengal alt along e do so again 
m tins connection If the public men of 
other proMOCcs wish to bo generous to tlie 
Frontier Pathans, let them not think of doing 
so at the eipense of Bengal let them subs- 
cribe to i.ist endowment funds for till' 

Fr. ProMJiec of which the interest ma> suffice 
to meet croros of deficit year after year 
Eien Bengali Xfusalnians should under- 
stand that tlieyha\o less and worse sanitation, 
education etc, than they are entitled to, 
because Bengal’s ro'cnucs arc in jiait wasted 
on the Frontier, which has nc»cr done 
and will nertr do anything patticularh for 
them, and that if that region be made a 
Ciovoinor’s iirorince, still rooro moui-y from 
Bengal would be squandered there and tlie 
chances of financial justice to Bengal would 
be remoter still than now But bankrujit 
proiinccs haic not meant and would not 
mean financial injustice to only one prounce— 
all proMneos hai e ^uflcrcd and would continue 
to suffer more or lees 


Hindu Mahasabha’s Alleged Change of Front 

It has been alleged in some Anglo-Indian 
and Indian papers that there has been a 
change of fiont on the part of the Hindu 
Xfahasablia svitli regard to the Nehru 
Cooimittec’s Report. The truth of llu> 
allegation cannot be accepted without 
scrutiny 

At the last session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, held at Surat on Jlareh JO A 'll and 
April 1 Inst, tlic Nehru Committee’s Keport 
as a whole w.ns not taken into consideration, 
only a resolution was passed with regard to 
the recommend, itions of that report in respect 
of tlio Xlosleni demands as amended and 
adopted by tlio All Parties ConrcntiOD So 
even if that resolution were a icvcrsal of 
some previous resolution of tbo Xlahasabha, 
it could not be called a change of front in 
respect of tlio Nehru Report as a whole 
Our next point is that, even before tbo 
•Surat session, the Xfahasabha had nerct 
considered imd either supported or nject^ 
that Rcpoit It was signed by its 
Chairman on August 10, 1028 niere- 

fore, when tho Jubbulporo session, 
prccedmg the bural session, met on Apnl 7, 


8, 9, 1928, it neither liad nor could liaio 
the Ncbni Ifcport before it for consideration 
Thus, as that report was never considered as a 
whole onnpait by tho Hindu JIahasabImbeforo 
thoSuiat session, tho allegation of a change 
of front or toZ/f'/ucc is bascles And as at 
the burat session only a resolution regard- 
ing tho recommendations relating to the 
Moslem demand was passed, any statement 
to the cflect tliat tlie Kthni Beport was 
rejected there la also incorrect 

It may bo alleged tliat, though the Hindu 
Maliasabha did not acceptor reject tlio N'ehru 
Roi>orf. its authorized rejircscntatn es liad 
accepted it Tho present writer asked tho 
responsible oftce-bearers of tho 'Maliasabha 
presentat Surat whether any authorised person 
orbodyhad appointed any such Tcjircsciitativcs. 
but ho could get no definite or satisfactory 
answer 

llic All Baltics Confcrenco appointed tho 
the Nehru Committee on May 10th, 1028, 
but the Jubbulporo session of tho Mahasabha 
Imd already met during the provicius month 
So the Mahasabha could not possibly have 
appointed lU reproseutatiics, in anticipation, 
for a then Don-existont committco A Committoo 
appointed no doubt at tlio Jubbuljioio 
session ‘to confer with any committees ajipom- 
tod by other public bodies /or llie jmipo^e of 
ihn/lingn Suntuj toii'ilitiilioii foi fiulin' 
Whether hero ‘appointed signifies “to ho 
appointed m future’ also is moro than 
wo can say Xloreoser tlie Neliru Coimnitteo 
was appointed, not for drafting a Swaraj 
constitution but ‘to determine tho princijiles 
of tlio constitution for India. ’ This may seem 
a rame hair-splitting distinction So lot us 
pass on to the next point 

Ilic resolution by which the Mahasabha 
appointed the aboic committee at Jubbulporo 
states 

Tl<r commUlre ia iliinlal fa nlhoe stuHhj io 
the fHodamenfU inoimsilionilaidJonn iti iJif aboit 
retoiuttoH 


^ One of these fundamoiital jjropositions is 
Sind should not be separated from tiiu 
^mbay Presidency” Tins and somo other 
fundamental propositions laid down in Die 
icsolution iiaio not been strictly or eicn 
loosely adhered to m tho Nthru Rcwoit 
tcoommuidations Bo, if any rc.al or 
so-calM Hindu Mahasabha rcprcscntatiie on 
that tomraittio accepted those rccoinnitnda- 
tions ho acted ultra vires. 

Among the genflcnion forming tho 

Jubbulporo Committee mentioned aboic, the 
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ono Tacant seat and tho applicant for it 
happens to be a llindii lie is turned awa> 
merely on tlie ground of his religion There 
aiD special jiuhammadan educational ins- 
titutions 111 almost every pro' nice, but even 
m oidinary scliools and colleges students 
aro made to feel that their religion is a 
disqualihcatioii We do not foi ono moment 
suggest that the numerous Hindu 
Musalniaii iiots can be explained l)> this 
singular regulation, but it is undimable at 
the same time that the so(,d of a eertiin 
kind of communal feeling is sonn in oul 
schools and colleges 


Surat Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Ihe t'velltli session of the Hindu Molia 
sabha "as a succoss, arcoidiiig to the 
standard of success usunllv adopted lliat is 
to say, tho gathoiing ".is l.irge, the dtlegales 
and visitors bthaved tdiowseJvcs in an 
orderly and earnest iiinnncr, several ver) 
important resolutions wore passed and some 
of tlie speccltcs wcio good Tlie siieakcrs 
^ belonged to both the sokcs The oumbei 
of "Omen among tho audicace wa» consider- 
ivbic As in Ciujaiat Hindus including 
Jams, do not observe puidali, the attendauev 
of tho fair sox could easily have been 
larger 

Tho real success of any such gathering 
should be judged by the actual carrying out 
of tho resolutions As the President of tlie 
burat Session pointed out la his concluding 
spctcli, resolutions arc "hat the delegates 
are leso/mf to carry out or see earned oat 
No conference or congiess can be a sneces-. 
unless they are earned out 

On account of some local citcnmstaiiccss 
preparations for the scssiou Irid to be 
cummenced rather late and completed in a 
liurry. But thanks to the devotion and 
iiidctatiguable and unremitting exertions 

of Dr. Raeji, the Chairman of tiie Reception 
Committee, of Mr. Wamanrao Alukadani, M 
L. C., the ('icneral Secretary and all their 
CO Workers, every ariangement was complete 
m time. We may suggest tliat the seating 
arrangements m big eonfirences should 

bo such as would enable the Piesident to be 
** near enough to the rostiura of tho speakers to 
tuablo him to easily follow what they sayand 
to guide and control them, if necessary It 
would also be a distinct advaiitago if resolu- 


tions for submission to the subjects coniimttte 
were drafted earlier tlian they me in our 
congresses, conferences, eta 



Mr Wamanrao Mukadam 

The arrangcmcatj for the acconimodafiou 
and entertammeat of the delegates were 
cxcellcak Mr Chunilal Dalai, a wealthy 
membei of the reception committee who 
was in charge of the President b bungalow 
where many delegates were also put up, 
and all tho young volunteers were ciemplar}' 
in their zeal, attention and civility No 
caste distincbous were observed in dmnei-s, 
etc Men of all castes and no caste sat 
together to take their meals witliout any 
enquiries or curiosity as to one another s 
caste 

Dr Raeji'i. speech was brief but to 
the point and quite outspoken 

Of the resolutions we should like to 
menhon a few as very important Claused 
of resolution V ran as follows • 

„ "The Uiirfu Mahasallia i;, of opiaion that evei-v 
Umdu. to wl^evcf caste he may bojong. 
social and pmuical lights ” ^ 

Tb» nmEaiJon „! the equ.lilj of pol.t.e.l 
Tights la not without significance, but as Tndn 
IS not yet self-ruling, as tbe alien lulers alone 



ou 


(MU j;tve or not jiue bucli . 

l)robi'ut uoiueaiibof iiiilj;iu« wlielliorthf iluuUi' 
are iMiiiiNt iii luakiiif: sucli a docluratton. Th<* 
vlUYcrcnt, howovor. witli sorwl il};liK 
U i-' for us to bliow in practioo that we .ire 
sincero in doclaiiin: lliat all Hindus have 
equal social ii-jliU Such a lU'claratum i-i 
a i.'co"nition nf llio coinidetc ‘soeud L>((u<i)ity 
of all Hindus williout distnulion of casle. 
oroed or sect. “SoiiaV ii a \tny comine- 
lienbi\o uoul. It lUcludL's not 'Uily “eduea- 
tion.d’* Imt “lelik'ious" as wall. We do hope 
for iho "ake of Immainly and justice and 
in its own interests, tlio Ifindu community 
wiU };ivo complcto cltcct to tins resolution 
witliout any rcbcnatinn. It must not be 
supposed that it is only the Brahmo-. nr the 
Arja Samaji''ts wlio want soeul enn.ihty 


THK MODKIIN ilKVlKW FOIt MAY. 1021) 

solution was in worded 


then* I”* at 



Theie is a growing party among those who 
alone used to he called Hindus formerly, 
which IS for revolutionaiy changes id tho 
social constitutiou of tho coroniunity. This 
party succeeded at the last Calcutta session 
the Hindu Samaj Sammel.'ui in eettin«» 
a resolution passed to the effect that “aU 
Hindus are Brahmans.” However unreal 
as L Saf signiacanoo 

And 'f Ignored. 

hiTnliMrlv^^ sponsor, a bom Brahman, 
so-called ^*000™ ““">''>ore of the 

•'"■Si “pressed classes with the sacied 


Tho teiitii 
thu-« : 

-The llunlii Mi'u.i'.'n r.-aret; Ii •«," 'I;*' 
imi'ni|)lc)yin'‘iii m iiiiT.'itinr diy )'>' 

tV Unvlu< .vnd IhU iwinv tu-*, biuiv M ih')v. 

of ciri'‘‘ntt‘|.v h! ii 1. •.until-, hrii-kliycr^, wciici-. 
tailor.. ..lio*-mil.i‘r- hiiiifl-r^ etc., .try 

going out of th.'ii hind-. Till* .Mdi»-it)hi. t!ii'P ‘'>r»: 
drtlir*-! tint .ill 111** prolii.-ioii'* of till’ .khl.'C i‘ii>| 

an* diaujH.Nl niid iiit c— .iry foi tliii l•JIUluUlnty miii 
til il llio lliiidii- -iiDtild not hi’-iLitc to Uko them 
up ’ 

Wo pcr-<in.illy ktiow of liigh-iM-to 
and Miidra-i Hiiulus ctigaged in t.innini,' .I'ld 
-lioe-tnakutg on t!u* f.ictory mmU*. M hat i"* 
wanted e- tin* practic.il iccogintioii »if 
digiutv of the Work done hy tla* poor l.mucr 
or shoc-inakcr tu hi-i cottage or huL So witli 
rcfcrouoc to sinne of the other cr.ift-t and 
occup.itimi- 

The ehwcntli looUitioii ran M fnllow-j: 

Till- M.aha-.ihli.i. rcpr>--onting all m-jIoiw of 
III** Hindu- of lndi.i....c\prcv-i*'* its foclim:- ol 
l•l\>lllvlb lo^o and syinjiitliv to all IImd'l-7" 
nnihin.-uust,s or DiuUllii'.bj-m-idiiig ouL-ido India 

Indo-Cluni .11111 lniIon>'>i.i) .iml to all olhcw 
who III (oinmon with the indian- dorivo then* 
-pintiul eiiUini* Iroin the groat iiiolhor tnUiuu ci 
.uuicnt lndi.1. 

"Tliid M.iIul'-.iIiIli fiuthor omplii-iscs Hio 
noc*v>,Mty of lovuiiig tho ancient (43nn(,‘Ctioiibotw<'‘cn 
Indu .Hid thC'O coirntriiw, bpocuillv Si.iiu, Cainhodi.i. 
•I.ik.1. ilio Umdii island of liali. China and Jaiuii. 
with ,iviow to .1 brotherly co-oporation iu enuuiing 
and stronsthening for Hit* henellt of .ill luiiiuiiity 
tills our common spiutu.1l horitago.” 

Prclimin.nry efforts havo .already been made 
m this direction, .ind these countries have 
boon visited by cultured Hindus with tho 
object specified above. Profe-ssors Suiiitikumar 
Chatterjeo .lud Ivalidns Nag went to Sur.1t 
on purpose to onligliton tlie gathering tlioro 
on tho subject by speech .ind lantern slide 
eiUibitions. As knowledge sliould precede 
action, it is to bo legretted that no 
arrangements could be mado there to 
take adv.intago of their first-hand knowledge. 
On Uieir return jonriiey tho public in 
Aliuicdabad and Ajmero requested them 
to gvvo them lantern lectures, ivMch was 
dona 

The Hindu ilahasabha, .along with some 
political organiz.itious, passed also tho politico- 
economic resolution 011 the boycott of foreign 
cloth. It was tho riglit thing to do so, though 
it was not a special fe.ituro of the 
Alahosabha. 

Tho substance of the resolution on slniddhi 
has our entire support But we adhere to 
our oft-repeated objection to the use of the 
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Cheinistiy, Anatomy, with otlier useful 
sciences, which may be accomjilishcd with 
tno sums proposed liy employing a few' 
gentlemen of Europe and providing a ColIt “'0 
lurmshed with necessary books, instmmenLs' 
and otlier apparatus,” 

As illustrating the amusing assumption 
of suiierior knowledge, hno of ‘native Joarning’ 
and wisdom on the pait of the Anglo-Indian 
buieaucracy of Itanunoliun’H days wO print 
Dolovv two documents unearthed bv Mr 
Rrajendra ^ath Banerji ; 

Mi-Mouis OF Tin: Gi.\EiL\n Coumjttil 
OF 1UIJI.1C I^STU^CTIO^^ 

I am direttcil to transmit to j on for information 
t a i-o,nosentati.m S": 

ih^ r Bammohim Itoy. to the Itt. Honijo 
t le OOTeinor Gencml m Council 
disarnointmcnt on tlio pait of nm^olf md 
countiynicn, at tho xo^olution of Gov^innent to 
-stablidi a now baus-Kut College in Caltnlta 
mateadof a seminary doigood to impart mS liJl 

2. In fuiTiivliinii your Comiiultee with a ronv 

of (ho paper, llis I.oidsliip in Couici caiS 
abstain fi-oiii lemarkinir, tliat it is obvtonslv win on 
under an impei-fect and enouoous ronciS of 
the plan of education, and courso of stiidv h 
1 IS proposed to introduce into tlic now' Co K 
that tho defect*, and dementi of &vnsk.it liteSo 
imd rjulo^piy. aro thcicm lepresentoil n m 
e\agsemtod liglit, .and tliat the aigmioijK ' » 
favour of cncoiiraeing native loarmnjr .u woll as 
tho positive obligation to promote its rovn^i 
iinpiovcmont, imposed on the Govoininom i«‘ 1i 
toms of tho Act of, rarho„,e„rdStm'p 
jippropn.itipn of certain funds to tho obtol* 
l-ublic Educafion, have been n holly Si 

bv the Milter. , ' v'oruiou’U 

3. The letter of liaiiimohim Ki, » ^on 
sidcred to call for any anajver on the 
Ooicrnment. but it Mill of course be at tbo 
disci elion of your Committee to addreS .w 
observations, iihidi you may deem the occaS 

to lequiic. either to Hammohim Hoy himself ot Ti 

Government, 

I have the honoiii to lie. ofo 

Peisian Office Aritr 

January 2iid, 16.4 to 

r The Gexfual CoMvuiTEE't, >ote 
‘ 0\ THE AUOVe] 

cSSiT.teurre°’Sn.mi.M 

gsgg itais 

p.,.„ toot .fL,iia> 

aal Kccoids). 


!i”. ^ in.iccurafo the 

ron’tl!’*!! ‘W®” •‘’*'** conceive it cntillctl to no 
111 di'ingoiuiou'viy .u.*umcd a cliaiactcr 

In 'X , ‘ prctoinioiis. The aiiplkation 

“‘0 ctilliv.teioii ot Hindu 
KSw“n,\‘*V^ "* i^ubstitiition of 

in profeN-,ctlly on tho ivirt, 

ff »>. ti i c- of dm n.ativ.‘> of India. Jhit it 
O»ndon« ‘^'10 'ndividii.il alone, who^c 

entoS^M to thoMC 

h^toV^f ?i dis iwiatrymcn. Tho 

tho ^ therofoi-e cvpi'CN’ 

Vti?tT“ ® of.-«*y IKirtion of tho native-, of ludia. 
Si, '■* dorolictiuii of 

S claim of its aidhur to 

lv^lKX.l^uI coii-iJcratioii. * 

J. II. Hariuglon 

Oonoral Coniiiiilloe of I’libSofitimlioil 
tlid hlhim of 

IrZm I doun- 

in, ,1 1 '.'.""■d* disiiigonuoiisnos. 

if «■ - is "dod not ho ansMcrod. 

ami ratio , a ■' ?"S 'lO'vs-lie had frioiid.s 

Hi, ; '‘'‘‘"'dntf lio ivcro alone, ho \v,i.s 

,11,1 ” ,d‘'‘“';;'>d.nt- IiciMonahly of |,i, ago 

a ml ooiinlrj, Jo question his claim to spo.Vli 
I I. 1 ^ w.is mere pettifogging. That 

tm policy advoc.'ited . by him was nfterwanh 
•locoptod ami th.it his ixitti-Snt/ie views wore 
, ^ 1 * , go to show th.it tliough ho 

h.1,1 lilfJo foHovviiig, ho was entitled to t-pcak 
ami to bo heard. 

Tho membcia of tho Kducatioii Coni- 

guH as a hody,acqSkee“'f„"“,ft„,t— 

cation t’®"" “d Uie Sansklit edu-- 

H»t he , S.e^5 /'“r *”got to note 

1/i 

wa^ The assumption that his critics hnd 
a better knowledge of Sau^kni i f i “ 
and Hindu eduention “i 
Rammohuu Koy was far bcfff>,. 
witli the piecious and other 
Sanskrit literature thanall Ins 
He was tho first to 
expound the UpanisJmds 'ninllf" 
no mistake regaiding Ins .a(tif,„i * •% — 
leaniinir. Tako Hia to Sanskiit 


'' I'p. 40*42. ;i3cngiu ' 


Ho was tho first to cfwhijietl. 

expound the UpanisJiads. 'n,A,If" . 
no mistake regaiding Ins f’^'euld be 

lc.miin(r. Toko the redint; , *“ Suu.skiit 
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Britain, India and "Outlawry of War'’ 

Attention has been icpeatodly drawn in 
this joiunal to the sigmficanco to India 
and otlier subject countries of Article iOof tho 
Co\enant of the League of ^^ations, by which 
“Tho ineinbers of tlio League undertake to 
icspect and preserve as against e\ternnl 
aggression the teriitorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all Members 
of tbo League." As India is an integral 
part of tlie British Empire and as the 
territorial integrity of that empiie would be 
destioyed by India being separated from it, 
this aiticle stands in tlie way of India being 
ever indcpeiuleiit 

A subtle controversialist may, liowcver, 
sav that the Article lefers only to 'external 
aggiession’, meaning thereby that the 
Mciubors bind themselves to preser\e tlie 
integrity, say of the British Empire, if any 
foieigu po^er tries to detach India from 
I tliemselves lo bw to 

baffle any wtcnia! effort on the part of the 
liiaian people to acliieie indepciicjeiice. On 

the conlraiy they admit hy implication the 
iiglit of tlie Indian people to become free 
J'jtonal act on, civil or military 
ll.ia i““‘ interpretation, and 

Ihet'^hl * 1 ° <Wploinats. So 

!v,ui w«ib-lateial peace treaty'’ for 'the 
!Mlom'’l>°,' t™'' ■ known as the 

sponsored by U. S. A c-iva 

treatV opportunity^ This 

u.tlmU Hccciitancc of that treatv 

‘through Si'“Austcn”cf‘“?’ l’’^^ Britain, 


addition gives her the power to prevent, by 
armed warfare, India and other nations subject 
to her becoming free by internal rebellion, 
whether armed or unanued. Tin’s British 
rcson'ation is embodied in paraginpli lOoftlio 
Britisli note, which runs as follows : 

‘Tholanguago of aiticle 1, as to the renunciation 
of war as an instnimcnt of n<itionaI iwlicy, rondel's 
it desirable tliat 1 sliould remind your excellency 
tliat tlicrc aro tcitain regions of the world the 
wclfan* and intern ity of wliich constitute a special 
and viLil inleicst for our peace and safety. lbs 
Majo.sty’j> Oovernnicnt ha\e been at luins to inaKo 
It clear in tho ivist tliat interfoi-cnce ^\itll thcso 
rcsions cannot be ‘.ullci-od. Their protection .against 
atbick IS to the British Empire a mcasuio of 
^Iwlofenca It must be clearly understood tliat 
ills Majesty’s Goveinmcnt in Gitat Britain accept 
the now treaty upon tlio distinct understanding 
that it docs not prejudico tlicir fre^oin of action 
in this rc&pect." 

That is to say, if the people of India 
try oven by civil disobedience to become 
free, GrcatBritain reserves to bcrself tlio right 
to make waron tlio people of India to frustrate 
any such attempt And Groat Britain would 
undertake such war for tho “welfare” of 
India! This reminds us of Mr. Boitrnud 
Sirndwell’s lines : 


If you dare commit a wrong 
On tho wcalk because you are strong. 

Apu may do it if you do it for his good ! 
, 1.011 may lob him if you do it for liis good ; 
lou nwy lull him if you do it for his good! 


So, by means of article 10 of the 
Covenant of the I^eague of Nations and by 
paragraph 10 of tho British note on tho 
Keljogg Pact, Great Biitain has provided 
against India becoming free by cither 
external or internal ‘aggression.’ 

All these tacts and more were brought 
by Senator Blaine in his very remark- 
able and outspoken speech in the United 
States Senate on tlie British reservation to 
the Lellogg treaty. As India’s unofficial hut 
accredited ambassador, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
repudiated the British reservations. Her 
letter to the Hon'ble Seu.ator John H. Blaine 
was read by him in the courso of his 
sp^ch m the Senate and has found placo 
in the United States Congressional Record. 
It runs as follows : 

ifcsuo j oil have raised in the coui-se of tlic 
the multi-lateral treaty with special 
to Bntish resei-vatioiis is of momentous 
To accept such reservations 
cndoi-se and sssumo rospon- 
I'oiicios and actions vvmeli 
v'Oik to Uio detriment of my 
I ^'•.lemUmato aspualions and endeavom- 
lo secure full national freedom. As an unoflii i 
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or poinilnv Government of India. Tho Princej», 
too. need not },n\o ttieinsclves lofty aiis. Tlio 
Bntibii Cionn has no real jjower. Koal 
power IS wielded by tlie Biitisli people 
thiougli their Par'ianient. So, if tho Princes 
can have lelations witti the British people 
through the Britr^h ParliTncnt, what is there 
dnrogatory in tlieir liaving relations with the 
Tiulian iieoplo tlirougli an Indian paili.nncnt? 

Tliu Butler Committee know that in India 
tlie slow or lapid democratization of the 
eonstitntion is nie\ liable, and thereforo in 
tutmo tho Pnnecs in dealing with tho 
<iovernor General in Council would have 

i.1 T repro.scntati\ es 

of tho Indian people. But the Indian people 
no untouchable”. So the Committee suggest 
tiiat in futuic it is the Viceroy with whom 
the Irinces are to lia\G dealings, not tlio 
uoiornor-Gcneral. This will prevent any 
Indian from having any knowledge of tho 
conespondcnco or negotiations with tho 
Irinces. One of tlie reasons given for the 
proposed chaup is, it will relievo them of 
affecting them may be 
decided by a body which has no special 
knowledge of tliem” ! As if Viceioys have 
such special knowledge ! As if a Vicerov 
ran know more during his brief tenure of 

“.Wnp if' lid.!! “'"I 

The Committee have suggested tho direct 
BritUh“"Wvers?tie^^ 

Lajpat Rai Number 

llie Lajpat Rai Number of The Peonir 

SadS, irtoi'idert/'‘’id 

i" ‘bis spcci 
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o..., convention place on record its sincere 
‘I'V'P gratitude of tlm members of 
lie II, A. .A. to Mr. Iloincndra JC. Rikhit one of 
the foiitiders o the II, A. A., for his selfless. 
TOn^ientiojw and constnictivo work in formulating 
activities of tlio association suci 
Student, tlio Lo.an and 
Alumni Organizations, eta We 
camesUy fiopo lliut flic H. A. .V. will continue to 
rj^jvo tlio samn siibsLinli.il and iicarty co-opcia- 
come.’’ ^ B" K. lUkhit during the yearn to 

;« pi*'^ of ,n small student group discussion held 
Hindustan iVssociation was 
lor lied s<) that the mtciests of the students from 
,« '’0 safegiiaidcd by mutual 
i-^opcration .and that the culture and cause of 
*"‘1^,*’*^ systomafic.ally jirosciilcJ Lcfoio tho 
l>ooi)lc of Amciica. 

And to-(Lay there are over fifteen clmptcrs of the 
tliroughout the U, S. A. at 
Afl ni** umveisitv ccntci-s. During tlic-NC years 
-Ur. Ilcmendra k. Rakliit sers-od the II. A. A .vs 
cliaiUci-s, twice as 
I 1 c? j A-, itself, organized the 

'in^iMularsliip Fond of file U. A. A. octm* 
number of ycais. ?/■(« 
Afui/c/if, tho olficial monthly of .tho 
Association. luay bo said to bo Iho fiuit uiamly 
wlio Jaiow tho 

ikna »i 11 •'tuning a magazino in a forotgn 
in « mvolvcil in placing tho Student 

onalirm foimdalioo will be evident. 

..^ko most important foaturei of tho 
Mudent activities in^ goncial in Amonciistho 
Inter-relations of diirorent national groups of 
students, .and tho Hmdust.aa .Association of Amorioa 
lias >>ccn one of the actively interested organi/.'itions 
U & X intcrnaPonal student bodies in tho 

Mr- Kakhit's permanent activities at 

^Pf^nf over 60 

V® its Extension 

IL and lus work m connection with tlio 
Jcadconfpmn/i! constantly called upon to join and 

JwkSoq'** 


invit^ in this country 

Chinese Student MontiuS^*^ m >^“^110 of the 


.... of the 
visit to 


Homendra K. Rakhit 

lililCSilliii 

soin^' Amoiica i^ardimy ».,?i Abco-Ihosidr^nt^i^F ho was 

1“ }u. "in AinS^ 

luUows .• ^ ivsomtion referred to u as 


iwlitan Clubs o th? U S Association of Cosrno- 
thq Youna India klomik 

I^. In au },j 3 activit^.. i,« I by Lila Lajiiat 
of alL • “''‘''"lea lie lias earned Uio resnoct 


IW™ a, s„^ 





Tlio King’s tteiircscutalives In Caiiinliau Pi‘oviuccs» 


B» ST NIIUL SLVOH 


T he nr^uiouU tliat the nritxhuse to lull 
Indian daraour for Inch office sound 
liollo^r in Canada, where tlic people 
insist upon beinj their own masters The 
Britons in India never tire of tellioj; us of 
the advantages that we derive from having 
it till) head of our provinces men oipcnenccd 
lu Tlntish parbanientary affairs— men of 

front rank who come out to ns with minds 
as clean as slate’ fresli from the factory — 
ratn who spend sotno of tlio bwt years of 
their life m conditions that cannot he pleaaaot 
for them so that they may help us forward 
the path of progress In a country where 
all but three of the provincial governorships 
are treated as ylums lov tSie non-Indian 
memlicrs of tlio Indian Civil Service, pro- 
tesMons of this character are unrelated to 
reality Through iteration and reiteration, in 
season and out of season, they have, however, 
acquired a hypnotic force that ca»ts a spell 
upon Oie unthinking Indian 

The case is quite diffirent in Canada, 
where tho people do not wish to sbaie the 
luanagemont of (heir affairs even with their 


own cousins across the water There sucii 
shibboleths sound singulitly ineffective 

I have bad the opportunity of visiting the 
Dominion several tunes during tho last 
quarter of a centurv I have yet to come 
across a Canadian who believed that a man 
from the “old country”— as Britain is called 
tliere— comes out witli a fresh mind or tJiat an 
imported person views matters from an im- 
partial— if not a wider— point of vision than 
a son of tho soil holding a high office 

Most Canadians would instinctively put 
down such talk as mere propiganda upon 
the part of Britons to reserve to themselves 
certain important positions in units of the 
Empire overseas Eipenence has t.iught them 
that the corners^ have to bo rubbed off a 
mao from the "old country”— however Keen 
he may be before ho can be of any use 
to Canada— or Canada of any use to him 
Canadians would sooner trust, la tho 
highest post in a province, a man who has 
grown up among them He is not likely 
at least, to bo ignorant of the conditions 
Owt people round about him, have to farr> 
Nor will 1,9 run away from them just as 
soon a:, ho. at their expense, has acquired 
M insight into their character, just when 
ho IS beginning to ^ of some use to them 
Having h,ra,clf puUied his way to the % 
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despite obstacles, lie is sure to bo sympatbctic 
witli those who arc battling witli dillicuUles— 
and Ills ailvico is likely to bo of real 
tauco to them. lie will put Ids back into 
making a success of his job because his 
interests aw all centred tlicrc—and ho has 
nowhere else to go. So the Canadians think — 
and not without reason. 

National pride, too. comes into phiy* 
Canadianism lias developed to a point that 
it will not permit tho people to bo beholden 
to Britain, though she be the mother country, 
for men to run their provinces for them. 

Canadians feel, moreover, that tho highest 
office in each province is their birtlmght 
Any man who possesses tlie requisite quali* 
fications should bo able to rise to it Nothing 
would whet the amhition of youth quite 
so eifectively as such knowledge. 

AH thesQ c.auscs have combined to make 
Canadians frown upon imported governors. 
The appointment of "native sons" — to uso 
a significant Canadianism “to bo tho King’s 
Tepreseiitative in cacli province of tlio con- 
federation lu3, in fact been tho practice for 
so long that it has become a mete common- 
place occurrence, and little notice is taken 
of it when one is made. 


If 

Some Canadians there are who fool that 
even the highest office in tho Dominion — that 
of Governor-General — should also bo held by 
a Canadian. As a matter of policy Uicy 
may consider it premature to .'^itato about 
it strongly. The Liberals have to reckon 
with the Conservatives, who, in the past, 
have found that it profit^ them to raise Uie 
cry of “Empire in danger.” 

It has, in any case, become .a convention 
having virtually the force of law tliat Die 
Canadian llinistry is consulted before the 
appointment of the Governor-GeneraL No 
Briton who is not likely to be agreeable to 
the ilimstry has a ghost of a chance to be 
chosen. It is an open secret that without 
the support of llr. Mackenzie King (the 
Canadian Premier) the Earl of WilUngdon 
would not now be occupying the highest 
office in tho Dominion. 

Even the designation of tlie King’s re- 
presentative at Ottawa has recently .been 
^tered from Governor-General to Viceioy. 
That change came in the wake of an act 
^Qu the part of Baron Byng of Timy 
Wovernor-General from 1921 to 1926) to 


a&scrt himself. Instead of dissolving the 
l*arliament, .^s udvised by .Mr. JIackenzio 
King, ho (at tlic .‘»uggeatioii of a former Coiiser- 
vativtf Prime .Minister, it is s.-iid.) sent for 
the lc.idcr of tho Conservative party (Mr- 
Artliur Mciglien) and asked him to form a 
Govennnent Tho 3lclghcn administration 
crashed iu a few months .'inJ tlio constitu- 
tiomM issue, raised by the Govcrnor-Generar& 
action was to tlio fore during tho election 
held during my stoy in Canada iu 1926-27. 
Shortly after tho Liberals, witii Mr. Mackenzio 
King at their licad, were returned to power, 
tho Imperial Conlerenco met in London. 
Among its more important decisions wa? tlio 
alteration in tlio title of tho British Crown’s 
representatives in self-governing Dominions. 
Tho creation of Viceroyaltios in place pf 
Oo\-crnor-Gcnoraiship3 cerLiinly empliasizes 
Uio fact that tho holders of these offices are 
vested with o.-cccutivo power only iu uamOT 
and that power is really exercised by tho 
Federal Cabinct“tbat they are merely tho 
constitutional representatives of a Coustitu- 
tiomU Monarch. 

ni 

Tho samo is true of tho King’s ropresento- 
tivo in each province. Known as the. 
Lieutenant-Governor and given the courtesy 
title of “His Honour," ho is supreme iu 
provincial administration in the same sense 
tluat the Yiceroy is all-powerful in the 
Federal sphere aud the King in the British, 
polity. In actuality the government of tho 
province is tsnried on by tiie Ministry, aui 
the Lieuteuaut-Qoveruor is merely the 
ceremonial head. His office carries no real 
power. 

Unlike the Viceroy, the appointment 
of the Lieutenant-Governor is made in 
Canada. When the term of one of them is 
about to expire, or when some one of them 
dies while in office, the Ministry at Ottawa 
selects a “native son" — who, if not actually 
born in the proviuco, is at least deeply 
rooted in it— to succeed him. 

Canadians are impatient of legal fictions 
and the press despatches invariably speak 
of the appoiatmeut as having been made by 
the Prime Minister and his collea'^ues of tho 
Cabinet Even during the days when the 
titular head of the Federal Ooverument 
was known as the Governor-General, there 
never was any pretence that ho actually 
selectel any Cauaffian to servo as Lieutonant- 
Goveroor. 
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inspired in tOc l'rencli-C.nv.\dian a doc}>-rootcU, 
almost pathetic, f.utli iti tho impartiaUty of 
the Judicial Committee of tlio Privy Council 
aud otiicr Imperial institutions in London. 

Out of these causes liavo sprung a loyalty 
to the British tic, mayhap oven stronger than 
loyalty to Canadianism, that coiucs as a 
surprise to a stranger and that some day 
may possibly cause complications in Canadian 
national development. 

I first met Br. Peiodeau in his oHice, a 
large, %\cU-ht, quietly furnished room in 
the (loverniuent Building that i& justly the 
pride of Quebec. At my loqucst ho outlined 
the nature of ttio duties that ho was called 
upon to perforin. After u few minutes' 
conversation ho extended to iny wife and 
raa a cordial invitation to tea at his residence 
tliat afternoon. 

One of ttio professoi’s of tho Laval 
Uniiersity hindly motored me to "Spencer 
■Wood,” originally built to servo as tho 
Governor-Geueral’s residenco in Quebec. No 
longer required for that purpose, it was 
many years ago assigned to tho Lleutcnaot- 
Oovemor of tho Province, uho, in consequence, 

IS much better situated in respect of tho 
historical associations of his official residenco 
than Canadians occupying a similar olfico in 
the other provinces. 

Compared with tho "Lodge” iu_ which 
Viceroys and Governors General live in 
India, or the palaces of tho Maharajas and 
Nawabs that 1 have seen, this mansion 
loohed quite unassuming. It bad, however, 

• been designed by an architect who knew his 
business. As I Wiis conducted through tho 
rarious rooms I louad thorn tastcfuUy 
decorated and furnished. The walls wero 
hung with paintings of past Lieutenant- 
Governors and reminiscent of tho happenings 
of other days. Tlie conservatory at one cud of 
the long, iovT building, stietcbing idong tlio 
top of a green lull that rolled right down 
to tlie banks of the mighty St Lawrence, 
seemed to he tho pride of Br, Perodcau, 
who particularly admired the bougainvillea 
with which the walls were covered. I could 
easily imagine that wlieii thq snow coveied 
tho landscape dmiug the winter, tlie palms 
aud ferns growing in it must have offcied 
a welcome relief. 

I iisitcd “Spencer TVood,” Jiowever, on a 
balmy, midsummer afternoon. The sun was 
shnmig brightly with almost tropical warmth 
too warm for woolens. His Honour had 
arranged for lea to ho sen ed on the leiandah. 


X little King Charles t<p,micl played ,it Ilisr 
Honour's feet or ncatlcil on a cusliioii bcsiJe 
him, and, now .md ag.'iiu, without intcrruptiiig 
the tlow of coiiverSiitioii. he would lean over 
and give it a morsel of food from the 
tc.i-tablo. 

After tea we walked about tho grounds. 
Dr. rcrodc.iii conducting us to spots from 
whore tho best views of tho river could be 
Jud. As wo went along he pointed put to 
us pl.»ce.s of historic inleicst in the vicinity 
and related the slit ring events that, in days 
of yorOf h.id been staged therc—evonts that 
Jmd finally crysUllized Canada into the 
Dominion of to-day. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, I 
found, was exceedingly proud of his province. 
What Freuch-Cauadian — or, for that matter, 
Drilish-CauaJiaii — is not? Potentially - it is 
one of tlip richest nnioiig the provinces of 
tho Federation. Doielopmcnt of some of the 
resources has proceeded farther thcro than 
in some other part of the Dominion. Indus- 
trial cxpan.sion lias been greatly accelerated 
during recent years. 

Stupendous schemes of watcr-poSver were 
iu hand at tlio time of iny visit, and wo 
talked of them. Americans wore, I was told, 
investiDg $100,000,000 in developing^ one site 
alone. They intended to bring b.auxito from 
somewhere in South America and, with . the 
aid of electricity, •which would cost thorn 
pracfic,al]y nothing, they were going to fuso 
it into aluminium. They intended to make 
paper, also— th^re were almost limitless 
reserves of forest all round tho plant 

Dr. Perodcau was not a bit afraid of the 
Aracrfcan capita? Wait was pauriug lufo 
his province. He, m fact was happy that 
money was being brought into Que^e. '•It 
provided development made for prosperity. 
I must not foigot to add that the province 
exercised control over it and made 
contributions to the provincial treasury’, 
American tourists, too, were coming in 
and spending largo sums of money in Quebea 
Tlie natural beauties of the province attracted 
them. The roads wore good for motoring. 
The money spent upon tho highways was, 
indeed, proving to be a good investment from 
tins point of view alone. Tho tourists from 
actoss tho hue were, in fact, indirectly 
paying for them 

The habitant (farmer) constituted the- 
backbone of tlie province. Ho was hard- 
working, patient, pei severing, frugal. He 
thought of the niniTow, and did not live 
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to do with lumher (as timber is called in 
Noith America) and he took to- the woods, 
tnimpod on foot from place to place, niado a 
little money and set up in the lumber 
!)usinc^s. Later on bis people elected him to 
t\ie House of Commons at Ottawa, and he 
was their represeutativo for many years when 
he fciew tiled of the job and went back to 
iiunbeung. Tins, in short, was the life-story 
•of the man, related m a perfectly frank, good- 
humoured style, witliout the least trace of 
xanity or alTectation. 

Shortly before wo reached 'Winnipeg this 
friendly Canadian came up to me and gave 
mo Ins card. Printed upon it I found the 
■name, “'riieodore A. Burrows,” and his address. 
■“Look us up,” he said to me pleasantly, “mv 
wife and children will be pleased to see your 
good lady and you, just as I shall be.” 

Upon my arriral in Winnipeg I learned 
that Mr. Burrows, whoso acquaintance I had 
made m this unceremonious fashion, was 
known as the “Lumber King of Manitoba.” 
Ho had something like forty lumber depots 
in almost as many places in the prorince 
and drew supplies from forest reserves which 
ho know intimately, having tramped through 
tliem on foot when he was a young man. 
Ho was one of the wealthiest persons In 
Manitoba. 

Success had not, however, spoiled this 
“native son.” From his actions or talk no 
ono could ever imagine that ho could at any 
moment vrrite a cheque running into scversil 
figures without winking. He ato the simplest 
food, dressed quietly, spoko softly, sang at 
socials and moved among his fellows without 
any ostentation. 

Before I was able to avail myself of Mr. 
Burrows' invibition, ho called on mo at the 
■port Garry Hotel, owned and operated by 
Iho Canadian National llaihvay, where I was 
stopping. Ono morning there w.as a knock 
at the door of my sitting-room in that hotel, 
one of the V>est managed hostolries 1 have 
ever known. On opening it I found him 
standing tlicrc. Ho canio in, chatted awhile 
Sind rcnc'ied Ids invitation with even greater 
cord'j.ility ih.m before. 

“By the timo no return your call.” I 
reiiwiked to Jfr. Butrous, “you will have 
left your private homo for the Government 
nouso.” 

Mr. Burrons w.us suniribcd that I know 
llwl he \\as likely to ho appointed to tho 
lui;iic-.t ullico in the province. Ho did not 
duiv that ho hk.dy to he. The appoint- 


ment, in fact, was gazetted almost immediately 
afterwards. .. 

The official residence of His Honour tne 
Lieutenant-Governor of JIanitoba was only 
a stone’s throw from tlio Fort Garry Hotel. 
Hardly had l\c settled down: in tiiat umusiou, 
nestling at one corner of the Parliament 
Buildings surrounded by trees and shrubbery 
and well-kept lawns, when ho invited us to 
a lunclieon there. 

I found tliat Jtr. Burrows, as tlie occupant 
of the E.xecutivo ^lansion, was the_ same 
simple, informal Cauadian whose acquaintauM 
I had made on board tho Canadian Pacific 
Railway tmiu bound from Ottawa to Winni- 
peg several months earlier. Upon our 
arrival in the drawing-room, a la^ge. mry. 
well-lit room tastefully but in no way 
ornately furnished and crowded with bojjks 
which His Honour had brought along wiUi 
him when he moved in, we found him wait- 
ing to receive us. Ho shook hands with us 
with great cordiality and' presented us to 
Mrs. Burrows and their daughter and son. 

"Wo had been, asked to come fully half 
an iiour earlier ' than tlvo meal hour. Wo 
sat chatting in a ring. All the family, wo 
found, were staunch Liberals and Liberals 
not ouly with tlio capital L. They were 
broad-minded and progressive. 

His Honour, I found, had taken pains to 
familiarize himself with the history of his 
own country. Ho -lind a good grasp of tho 
constitution. Tho election, which had been 
fought only a sliort timo beforo, had mado 
one thing clear. Tho Canadian people were 
not disposed to permit the representative 
of the Crown to iiitorfero with goveroment 
by tho represenbitives chosen by Canadians 
at the polls. Mr. Burrows was constitutionally 
minded and ho made it quite clear that 
he had every dcsiro to respect not merely 
the letter of tho constitution but also its 
spirit ; and furthormoio tlio conventions and 
practices that had grown up in his own 
provineo and in tho Dominion. 

When the gong sounded wo all walked 
down tho stall's to tlio dining-room. Tho 
food served w.is wholcsomo and well-cooked. 
Thero was plenty of it Xo attempt w.ss, 
however, made to “show otT." Wo wero not 
treated as strangers, but wero mado to feel 
that we wero members of tho family. 

Tho talk .around flic luncheon table had 
tho same tone of cordiality about it that it had 
had in the drawing-room up>tair.s. 5frs. 
Burrows and her daughter related their 
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•officwl histones of the too Bijapuri Sultans 
jvhoiii ho servcu, namely lluliammad Ailil 
Sliali reigned 1627-1659). and Alt Add Shall II 

yJS'*! *'>; bin Zalmri and 

-\nr illah lespectively. These original authorities 

766 ,! ',° ‘’T"‘ "'8'° ■'^"‘■able to Ibrahim 

Aubai I whose Persian bistorj- of Bijanur 
}3itsnlin~m-salatin, written in 1824 
iiad hitlierto been our only source of infor- 
mation. 

Tn the light of tliesc first-rate materials 
and tile annual Jesuit letters from lladura it 
ts now possible to trace step by step and in 
clear detail the story of how the Huliammadans 
seized the hciitage of the recently shattered 
oiiip.ro of Vijaynagar and crushed its nunrber- 
Icss dismu ed, mutually jealous and warring 
Hindu eudatoricsh across the entire Mi™ 
pciiiiisula from Goa to Hadras. The Adil 
Shah of Bijapur conquered what are called 
in Ins Persian history “Malnad and Kamatal™ 
1 . e, fust Iho Ivaiiara country of Bednur llien 

‘bo 11,-eri or Na»ar 
district 111 the west, on to Sera and Banga! 
loro ill Iho ociitro ,uid the north s£ 
district in the south-east corner, and finally 
■descondiiig Uio K.istcru Ghats the MadiiB 
plams up ‘0 Velloro Jinji and Waligandapuram 
wilhm Sight of raiiioro. Tlio Qutb Shah of 
riolkomla seized tho Hindu principalities duo 
south nnd south-east ol his CsipitaJ, /. e the 
country beyond tlio Krishna, lying north-east 
of theso now Ilijapuri acciuisitions. 

IJetttcen thesso two streams of invasion 
Sn lUnga Ilayal, tho last represenLativo of 
Vijaynagar royalty, was completely cru^h^i 
out He otrored a long and desperate resistance 
But his «oi>t onemics a'oro his own people 
Tho insane pride, blind selfishness, disloyalty Jud 
imitu.d diaveiiMons of his Hindu feudatories 
rt'iuleu'd .ill his ciTorts futilo and (hejfuslinis 

piecemeal with the 
grr.itot ('ii*,e and raniditv fii« -l 

mi>!«it)nary Antoine do Froen?*! wi-? 
'IViolunopily U«5P) : ‘ -riio 

Hi. J-j] 


ITuslini territory to the nearest Hindu States 
across tho frontier. These were easily 
wfeated, often with the lielp of neiglibouring 
Hindu princes, and tlievictois returned to their 
capital before tlie coiumeiicGiuent of tho 
rainy season, laden with tho plunder of the 
forts and the promise of tribute. Next year, 
the raid was repeated to^ a moro distant 
quarter, tho Hindu chief humbled last year, 
as in duty bound, aiding his new mastci'S 
m tlie attack on the independence and 
wealth of his brother Hindus. Or, if Im 
proved recalcitrant or irregular in the 

payment of his tribute, ho was cruslied and 
his State annexed in the secoud expedition 
and niade the seat of a Jluslitn viceroy, 
llius the map of the Deccan was “coloured 
green and the Jluslim boundary advanced 
very methodically from point to point by 
regular stages, in a succession of ripples 
arising from one centre of power. 

There could bo no central autliority for the 
defcnco of the Hindus as the imperial prestige 
andmihfcary strength of Vijaynagar dynasty was 

bl ndcd by folly and greed, wero bent 
solely upon enhancing tlieir own urestiiro fav 
and* oiil?p^5 suzerain’s niitlioz-ity 

^ petty States by fratricidal 
'te^terics"**"" Neighbouring Hindu 

“‘9 Muslim torooa 
aulhoMtv* °?°, ''uosoisccl central 

ro"..K;3 ?*' "isrshallod thorn under a 
the “®99rs and co-ordinated 

dificrcnt park tl."’ ‘ ““‘“'“"9 invading 
u'-wy liXnrcL! country, so that 

reinforced bv trnod division was promptly. 

•a repulse to’Hi!?6S ‘O'’ fiuarters, or 

isolation. iPcenuMi m self-sought 

treavurcs^of'thoTrilldS r*^*^'* '‘‘ccumulatod 

countr)*.— fanjouH frnin h ^'^’’anarcsu 

Its tertiiily or“oil S times for 

and olfiUirii.t., ,, m minerals 


.»»d ciVpii^nt; 

for war.*’ Tlio ‘i^ • P-'X 

dcteiisi^o. could oiiK- In **‘0 

grow- they 

of Ciminkto .•inn...,.*.* “10 final .stigy 


of conipkto annex ‘ .sfiigy 

i-».l..h|c natural Thf'ir- ''y •“ 

viiipiri' broke tn i.i..,,.. > ijjyn.ig.ar 

ni... cr„.i,in“ of 


‘•pite of 
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NauJiyal-lKmiul district) and eight other 
strong forts in tbjt region. 

lu all these wars Shaliji did not take any 
part^ beyond what has been mentioned above. 
His achievements, if any, did not deserve 
to be “mentioned in the despatches.’* 

Y 

In Jutie lGt6, the prime minister Mnstafa 
Khan was despatched from the capital to 
subdue the Kanarese country. By way of 
Bak.argunda he reached the fort of Oumti 
(or Kuinti) on tlie ^lalprahha (?) river, which he 
took. Thence matching ria Gadag, and Lakmi- 
shwar, to Honhalli [12 ni w. of Basavapatan] 
he met (3 Oct.) A-sad, Ivhan and Shahj*. who 
liad gone ahead, by order of Adil Shah, for 
the defence of the Karnatak frontier. The 
next stage was to Sakrapatan (near the 
southern end of tho Shimoga distiict). At 
this time ShWapa Nayak, Dad (or Dodda ?) 
Nayak (Rajah of Harpanhalli), Jhujjar 

and Aba3\ Rao Ghatge, Kcng Nayak’s brotlier. 
tho desais of Dakmishwai' and Kopal, and 
Balaii Haibat Rao joined the Khan with 
their contingents. 

Thence in successive marches ho reached 
Shivaganga, * a famous holy place o! the 
Hindus. Soon aftenvards Yenkayya (?) 

Somaji, tho Brahvnan purii and envoy of 
Sri Raoga Kayal of Yolloro, waited on Mustafa 
Khan, with peace offerings, to induce him 
to hint back from tho invasion of tho RayaVs 
country. In tlio mc.autiinc, tho Rajalis of 
.linji, Madura and Tanjore, who had once 
been vassals of the Ihayal and had now 
rebelled agpduat turn,— Uad &ev\t U\c,lv <yi,vQyg. 
to ilustafa Khan to offer their submission 
to the Bijapur Government The Ray.al had 
immediately sot out witli 12,000 cavalry and 
.3 lakhs of infantry against these rebels. But 
tho lUjahs of Tanjore and Madura persisted 
in their war of rcbolliou. 

Mu-stifa Khan refused to bo dissuaded 
fnjm Ids punmso by "the deceitful words of 
tho Bayar-» envoy” and ha.stened towards 
the Kanvi (» pass nearYellorc. Ho agreed 
to c.lop mJh rover iio would hear tlmt tho 
Iuy.d h.ad withdrawn from the war with tlic 
thn\> Itijaljs and agreed to make pc.ico with 
thfra. Somaji promised to induct) the Kayal 
t> T. turn to Vellnro in one week. He took 


leave of Mustafa Khan and was aecompauieJ 
by Mulla Ahmad on beh.alf of BijaP^r to 
settle the terms with the Rayal and induC"- 
him to visit Mustafa Klian near Nilipat'an Ij') 
ill tho uplands of Mysore. Bor the ^ 
return Mustafa halted before a difficult 
28 miles from Yellore. At fii*st lie had wislied 
to detain Somaji in hia camp and _ send 
Mulla Ahmad alone on his peace nnssion, 
but Sbahjl assured him tliat he had taken 
from Somaji solemn oaths of fidelity to 
pledge and himself undertook entire 
pousibility for Somaji carrying out 


promise. ' o •; 

Irumediately on his arrival at Vellore, 
advised the Rayal to prepare for war and block 
the pass. On hearing of this breach of faun, 
the Bijapuri wazir decided to make a detour 
and first enter tho kingdom of Jagdev Rao by 
tho'Kanvi (?) pass. This country consisted 
of the northern corner of tho Salem distnct 
(the Kaveripatau or Knshnagiri taluq) 
tlie adjacent part of the N. Arcot district 
The Rayal hastened to defend the Kanvi P^iss. 
The wazir, who was at Masti [30 m* o. or 
Bangalore], advanced and on 29 Deccniber 
1610 sent Asad Klian ahead of himself with a 
strong force. These men forced their way 
into Jagdev’s country slaying tlio defenders 
of the pass, and tlicn halted at a tank fivo 
leagues froni.M.asti, for 20 days to level tho 
path through tho hills. 

The Rayal advanced witii a vast army, 
by way of Guriatam and lO-ishnadurg, to 
attack tho division left at tho tank under 
Shahji and Asad’s diwan, (Asad Khan having 
goDO to Masti on account of illness). Tho 
wazti \niiTriei up xeinlorccments, 'but 
he himself was still six leagues behind 
Jagdev Rao, at tlio head of tho Rayal’s 
numerous troops, attacked tlio Bijapuris under 
Shahji. After a bloody fight tho enemy were 
rou^ and Jagdev’s mother was killed. Tlio 
wazir BOQU afterwards arrived, rewarded liis 
victorious subordinates, and then advancing, 
halted at tho Kanvi pass, in order to ensure 
tho safo crossing of it by his army. 

Then by way of tho tank where Asad had 
halted -before, .and tho fort of Anknsgiri 
t- c* of Bang.alorcI. ho readied 

Kri'hnadurg on 30 Jann.irj' 1017. After a 
Mcgc Krishnadurg suircndcrod. Then th“ 

w.azir .sent a dctodunoiit to capture 

• 1 iraWiadro.durg. tho capital of Jagdev, (25 
^ bikcn after a 

^eioro fight and B.il.ijj Haibat Kuo left in it 
as c.'»mmandant. Theu tho wazir resumed 
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Naudij-al.-lKtinml district) and eight other 
strong forts in that region. 

In ail tivese wars Shatiji did not take any 
vart beyond what has been mentioned above. 
His achievements, if any, did not deserve 
to be ‘'mentioned in the despatches.” 


In June 1G46, the prime minister Mustafa 
Khan was despatched from the capital to 
subdue the Kanarese country. By way of 
Balcargunda ho readied the fort of Gumti 
(or Kumti) on the Jitalprabha (?) river, which he 
took. Thence marching rm Gadag and Lakmi- 
shwar, to Honhalli [12 m w. of Basavapatan] 
he met (3 Oct.) Asad Khan and Shahj', who 
liad gone ahead, by order of Adil Shah, for 
the defence of tlie Karuatak frontier. The 
next stage was to Sakrapatan (near tlie 
southern end of ttio Shiraoga district). At 
this time Shivapa ITayak, Dad (or Bodda ?) 
Nay.ak (Rajah of ITarpanhaU}). Jhujjar 

and Ahaji Bao Ohatge, Keng Kayak’s brother. 
Iho do.sais of Lakmisiiwar and Kopal, and 
Dalnji Haibat Bao joined tlie Khan with 
their continjeents. 

Thence in successive marches he reached 
Shivaganga, * a famoxis holy place of the 
Ilindns. Soon afterwards Ycnkayya (?) 

Somaji, the Brahman gum and envoy of 
Sri Bnnga Bayal of Vellore, waited on Mustafa 
Khan, with peace offerings, to induce him 
to turn back from the inv.ssion of the Royal’s 
countrj'. In the meantime, the Bajahs of 
.Tinji, 3tndura and Tanjorc, who had once 
been vassals of the Raynl and Imd now 
rctiellcd ngaiosi him, — lind sent their envoys 
to ^lustafa Khan to ofTor their submission 
to the Bijapur OovemmenL Tho Itaynl liad 
immediately set out with 12,000 cavalrj' and 
3 lakhs of infantrj’ against these rebels. But 
the Rajahs of Tunjoro and ^ladura persisted 
in their war of rebellion. 

Jlustafa Kh.in refused to bo dissuaded 
from bis jniriioso by “the deceitful words of 
tlio Raynl s envoy" niid hastened towards 
the Knnvi \V) p.-iss near Vellore. Ifo agreed 
that the 

aynl had withdrawn from the war with the 
iiT.v Knhiis and agreed to make peace with 
tii.-m Somaji promised to induce the R-ayal 
I rt-tnrn to ^rllore in one wc'ck. Ife took 

« t h'il in lb« noHh.w/Mt 

nioji 7- I'i'il fd the JUnrilorp dutrict. 

*■ ai'ol^r>alas 


leave of Jlustafa Khan and was accompanied 
by llulla Ahmad on behalf of Bijapur to 
settle the terms with the Rayal and induce 
him to visit Mustafa Klian near Nilipatan (''J 
in tho uplands of Mysore. For the Giulia s 
return Mustafa iialted before a difficult pass 
28 miles from Vellore. At first he liad wished 
to detoin Somaji in liis camp and _ send 
Mulla Ahmad alone on his peace mission, 
but Shahji assured him that he had taken 
from Somaji solemn oaths of fidelity to his 
pledge and himself undertook entire res- 
ponsibility for Somaji carrying out ins 
promise. * ' .. 

Immediately on his arrival at Vellore, Somaji 
advised ti\e Bayal to prepare for wtir and block 
the pass. On hearing of this breach of fiuifi 
the Bijapuri wazir decided to make a detour 
and first enter the kingdom of Jagdov Bao by 
tho -Knnvi (?) pass, This country consisted 
of the northern corner of the Salem district 
(the Knveripntan or Krishnagiri taluq) and 
the adjacent part of the K. Arcot district 
The Rayal hastened to defend tlie Kanvi pass. 
Tho wazir, who was at Masti [30 m. 0 - o* 
Baugaloroj, advanced and on 29 December 
iClO sent Asad Khan ahead of himself with a 
strong force. These men forced their way 
into Jagdev’s countrj- slaying t!io defenders 
of tho pass, and then halted at n tank fivo 
leagues from, Masti. for 20 days to level the 
path through tho hills. 

Tlie Rayal advanced witli a vast army, 
by way of Guriatam and Krishnndurg, to 
attack the division loft at tho tank under 
Shahji and Asad’s diwnu, (Asad Khan having 
gone to Masti on account of illness). The 
wazir Imrried up reinforcements, but while 
ho himself was still six leagues behind 
Jngdev Rao, at the head of the Rayal’s 
numerous troops, attacked tlie Bijapuris under 
Slwhji. After a bloody fight tho enemy wero 
routed ami Jagdov’s mother was killed. The 
wazir soon afterwards arrived, rewarded his 
victorious subordinates, and tlien advancing, 
halted at tho Knnvi pass, in order to ensure 
the safe crossing of it by liis army. 

Tlien by way of tlie tank where Asad had 
balled .before, and the fort of Ankusgiri 
(•10 in. 8. e. of Bangalore], ho readied 

Kri'bnadurp on 30 January 1C17. After ft 
siege Kridinndurg surrendered. Tiicn the 
wazir sent a dotacliment to capture 

■ \ irahhadrn-duTg. the c.ni)itnl of Jngdrv. (27) 
nj. a. of Ankusgiri) It was taken after « 
‘•evere figlit nnd Bal.iji Haibat Rao loft in it 
as crtTnmandnnt. Tlien tlio wazir resumed 
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Nandiyal. (Ktiriiul district) and eiglit other 
strong forts iu that region. 

In all these wars Shahji did not take any 
part, beyond what has been mentioned above. 
His achievements, if any, did not deserve 
to be ‘■'^mentioned in the despatches." 


In June 1616, the prime minister Mustafa 
Khan was despatched from the capital to 
subdue the Kanarese country. By way of 
Bakargunda he reached the fort of Gumti 
(or Kumti) on the JIalpxahha (?) river, which he 
took. Thence inarching via Gadag. and Lakmi- 
shwar, to Honhalli [12 m. w. of Basavapatan] 
he mot (3 Oct) Asad Khan and Shahj*, who 
had gone ahead, by order of Adil Shah, for 
tl\e defence of the Karuatak frontier. The 
next stage was to Sakrapatan (near tlie 
southern end of tho Shimoga district). At 
this time Shivapa Nayak, Dad (or Dodda ?) 
Nayak (Rajah of Ilarpanhalli), Jhujjar 
and Abaji Rao Ghatge, Kong Nayak’s brotlier, 
tho (Icsais of Lakmishwav and Kopal, and 
Balaji Haibat Rao joined the Khau with 
tliew centiwRents. 

Tlicnce in successive marches he reached 
Siiivaganga, * a famous holy place of tho 
Ilmdtts. Soon altcrwards Ycnkayya (?) 

Somaji, tho Brahman guru and envoy of 
Sri Rang;\ Rayal of Yolloro, waited ou Mustafa 
Klian, witii peace oiTcrings, to induce him 
to turn back from tho invasion of tho Rayal’s 
country. In tiio meantime, tlio Rajahs of 
Jinji, Madura and Tanjorc, who had once 
been vassals of Uie Rayal and had now 
rebelled .against him,— had sent their envoys 
to ilustafa Klian to ofTcr their submission 
to tlio Bijapur Government Tho Rayal had 
immediately set out witii 12,000 cavalry and 
3 lakhs of infantry against tlicso rebels. But 
Uio Itijahs of Tanjoro aud JIadura persisted 
III tiieir war oi rebellion. 

JiusUfa Klun refused to bo dissuaded 
Ifoni Ins punioso by “the deceitful words of 
tho Rayal's envoy” and li.astenod towards 
the Kanvi (r) pas^ near Yellora lie agreed 
to j-top wherever Iw wewU hear that tVio 
1 ajal bad withdrawn from tho war with the 
tliri.'o Rajahs .uid agreed to make peace with 
Uu m Somaji promibwi to induce tho Rayal 
to \ clloro in ono week. He 


leave of Mustafa Khan and was accompanied 
by MuUa Ahmad on behalf of Bijapur to 
settle the terms with the Rayal and induce 
him to visit Mustafa Khan near Nilipatau (?) 
in the uplands of Mysore. For the MuHa s 
xetum Mnstafiv halted before a diffienlt pass 
28 miles from Yellore. At first he had wished 
to detain Somaji in lii» camp and seed 
MuIIa Ahmad alone on liis peace mission, 
but Shahji assuied liim that lie hud taken 
from Somaji solemn oaths of fidelity to his 
pledge and himself undertook entire res- 
ponsibility for Somaji carrying out his 
promise. * • .. 

Immediately on his arrival at Yellore, Soii.aji 
advised the Rayal to prepare for wtir and block 
the pass. On hearing of this breach of faiui, 
tho Bijapuri wazir decided to make a detour 
and first enter tiie kingdom of Jagdov Rao by 
the -Kanvi (?) pass. This country consisted 
of the northern corner of tho Salem district 
(tho Kaveripatau or Knslmagiri taluq) and 
the adjacent part of the N. Arcot district. 
The Rayal hastened to defend the ICaiivi pass. 
Tho wazir. who was at Miisti [30 m, 0 . of 
Bntigaloro], advanced aud on 29 Decomber 
IGift sent Asad Khan abend oi bimsoli with a 
strong forco. These men forced their way 
into Jagdev’s country slayiug tho defenders 
of the pass, and then baited at n tank five 
leagues frora.lfasti, for 20 days to level tho 
path through* tho hills. 

Tho Royal advanced with a vast army, 
by way of Guriafiim and Krislmadurg, to 
attack tho division left at the tank under 
Shahji .and Asad’s diwan, (Asad Klian having 
goDO to Mosti on account of illness). Tho 
wazir hurried up reinforcements, but w’hilo 
ho himself was still six leagues behind 
J.agdov Rao, at tho head of tlio Rayal’s 
numerous troops, attacked tho Bijapuris under 
Shahji, After a bloody figlit tlio enemy were 
routed and Jagdev’s raothcr was killed. Tlio 
wazir soon afterwards arrived, rewarded his 
victorious subordinates, and then advancing, 
halted at tho Kanvi pass, in order to ensure 
tho safe crossing of it by his army. 

Then by way of tlio tank where *ksad had 
halted .before, and the fort of Ankusgiri 
(•10 in. < 1 . e. of Bangalore], ho reached 
KriMinadurg on 30 January IG17. After a 
siege Krislmadurg surrendered. Then tlio 
wazir sent n dotjcliincnt to c.ipture 
>irabhadra-duTg. the capital of Jagdev, [25 
ni. s. of Aiikiu-girij. It wn.s tikcn after .» 
Mjvero fight ami B.ilaji Haibat Rao left in it 

commandant Then the wazir resumed 
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imparted to him the happy uervs of the royal 
favour, and did his utmost to compose his 
mind. Hhahji . . . decided to obey, aud wrote 
to his two sons, who were residing in. tlie 
above forts, to deliver them to the Sultatt’s 
officers immediately on tlie receipt of his 
letters. They obeyed promptly. 

“Thus, all the numerous misdeeds of Shahji 
were washed away by the stream of royal 
mercy. The Sultau summoned Sbabji to bis 
presence, gave him the robe of a minister, 
and settled iiis former lauds on him again.” 

After this we have no further mention 
of Shahji in ^luhammaduaninh, which stops 
abruptly with the capture of Tellore ai^d the 
humbling of the Rajah of ^Cysoro into a 
tributary vassal by Khau lituhamraad, about 
lf)50. There is thus a gap iu our knowledge 
of Shahji’s doings from 1049 onwards, which 
is very inadequately filled by the brief 
notices occurring iu the Jesuit lettere from 
1059 onwards *, but these letters deal solely 
with the history of Jinji and Tanjorc and 
tell us nothing of what happened in Kanara 
proper or Mysore. 

VHf 

Tlio Icttci-s of Abdullali Quth Shall, 
drafted by Abdul Ali Tahrozi (British 
Museum, Persian 5IS. Addl. COOO) give some 
oxtromoly valuable information on ICarnatak 
history of this time Wo learn frem them 
tliat it wa.s agrood hetneen Bijapur and 
tiolkouda that Sri Raiiga* Bayal’s territory 
and treasures were to bo couquered aod 
divided betnoen the two in the proportion 
o? , °”^'~^wo-tJnrds of them falling 
to Add Shah and ono-third to Qutb Shah, 
fhen Audull.m write? whimpering to Shah 


Jahau that Adil Shah had brolceu his promise 
and was forcibly taking away Qutb Shah’s 
portion. On tlie other hand, the Bijapun 
panegyrist Zalmr complaius, in his 
Sruhammadtiamah^ that the ungrateful 
Abduibli, — o’Jmse forces Jwd been defeated 
by the Rayal aud who could not iiave won 
an inch of the Ivarnatak without Bijapuri 
support, — had formed a secret alliance 
the infidel (n e., the Rayal) and sent his 
general Mir Jumla to assist the Hindus in 
the defence of Jinji, but that Mir Jumla 
arrived too Ute. He was subsequently 

defeated, in another quaiter, by the Bijapuri 
general Baji Ghorpare. 

A letter from Abdullah Qutb Shah to 
Haji Nasira (his envoy at Bijapuc) tells us 
that lie had received ou 0th Zilnjja (probably 
m 1057 A. H. — 23 Dec. 1047 and not in 
1058 A. H.-12 Dec. 1648] a petition from 
Shaliji Bhonsle, begging to bo taken under 
his protection, but that Qutb Shah had then 
and repeatedly before this rejected Shahji’s 
prayer and told liim to serve Adil Shah. 
Another Hindu Rajah,— whose iiamo icads 
iu tho Persian MS. as D-l^r-v-y-a-u {?)— liad 
similarly offered to deseit Adil-shalii for 
Qutb-slmhi service. (Folio 29 6.) 

Tlio arrest of Shahji at Jinji was clearly 
duo to these disloyal intrigues. Ho was 
coquetting both with tho Rayal and Qutb 
Sliah, and tho latter sovcicign divulged tho 
fact to Adil Shah. IVe have seen how 
Shahji had been won over by tho Bayal’-s 
Brahman agent Tonkayya Somaji, during 
Mustafa Khan’s first march towards Yollore. 
in Xov ember 1616. 


i* Information on tho doubtful placo-nanies in 
tile above iiai)cr is invited from local readers.] 
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imparted to liim the iiappy noTvs of the roynl 
favour, and did his utmost to compose his 
mind. Hliahji... decided to ohcy, and wrote 
to his two sons, who were residiu" in the 
above forts, to deliver them to the Saltan’s 
officers immediately on the receipt of his 
letters. They obeyed promptly. 

“Thus, all the numerous misdeeds of Shahji 
were wasiiod away by the sti'eam of royal 
mercy. The Sultan summoned Shahji to his 
presence, gave him the robe of a minister, 
and settled his former lands on him again.” 

After this we have no further mention 
of Shahji in MuhanwiadnawaJi, which stops 
abruptly with the capture of Vellore and the 
humbling of tbe Rajah of Jtysore into a 
tributary vassal by Khan JIuhammad, about 
1650. There is thus a gap in our knowledge 
of Shahji’s doings from 1049 onwards, which 
is very inadequately filled by the brief 
notices occurring in the Jesuit letters from 
1659 onwards ; but these letters deal solely 
with the history of Jinji and Tanjore and 
tell us nothing of what happened in Kaiiara 
proper or Mysore. 

VUt 

The letters of Abdullati Qutb Sbah, 
drafted by Abdul All Tabrezi (British 
Museum, Persian MS. Addl. 6GOO) give some 
extremely valuable information on Karnatak 
history of this time. We loam from them 
that it was agi*cecl betneen Bijapur and 
Golkonda that Sri Kauga* RayaVs territory 
and treasures were to bo conquered and 
divided between the two in the proportion 
of two to one,' — two-thirda ot them falling 
to Adil Shah and onedbird to Qutb Sbab. 
Then Abdullah writes whimporing to Shah 


Jahan that Adil Shah had broken Iiis pwniisc 
and was forcibly taking away Qutb Shah s 
portion. On the other hand, tho Bijapun 
pancgj'rist Zaliur complains, in his 
Muhamniadnamah, that the ungrateim 
Abdullah, — wliose forces had boon defeated 
by tbe Rayal and who could not bave won 
an inch of the Karnatak without Bij’npu^ 
support, — had formed a secret alliance with 
the infidel (», e., tho Rayal) and seiit Ins 
general Mir Jumla to assist tlio Hindus in 
the defence of Jinji, but that Jlir Jumla 
arrived too late. He was subsequently 
defeated, in another quarter, by tho Bijapun 
general Baji Ghorpare. 

A letter from Abdullah Qutb Simli to 
Haji Nasim (iiis envoy at Bijapur) tells us 
that be b.ad received on Gtli Zihijja [prubably 
in 1057 A. H.-23 Dec. 1647 and not in 
1058 A. H.-12 Dec. 1648] a petition from 
Shahji Bhonsle, begging to bo taken under 
bis protection, but that Qutb Shah had then 
and repeatedly before this rejected Shahjis 
prayer and told him to serve Adil Shah. 
Another Hindu Rajah.— whose name rends 
ID the Persian MS. ns D-h-r-v-y-a-ii {?)— bad 
similarly oflored to desert Adil-shnhi for 
Qutb'Sliabi service. [Folio 29 6.) 

Tho arrest of Shahji at Jinji was clearly 
due to those disloyal intrigues. He 'was 
coquetting both with the Rayal and Qutb 
Shah, and tho latter sovereign divulged the 
fact to Adil Shah. ^V‘e have seen how 
Shahji had been won over by the Rayal’s 
Brahman agent Yenknyya Somaji, during 
Mustafa Khan’s first march towards Vellore, 
in November 1646. 

[• Information on the doubtful place-names in 
the above paper is invited from local readers.] 


Mrs. Saiilii Aiul 8Ii*. AimIpcws In America 


By Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


O N April 2fith, Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu, 
India s eminent and honoured social 
fr...,, t • political leader and poet, sailed 


She had been in America almost si.v 
montlis, had travelled in nearly all parts of onr 
great land, from tlie Atlantic ocean to the 
^ and bad delivered two liiindrcd 
addresses— to audiences largo and .small, 
some ot them very large. She had spoken 
many limes in New York, several times in 



The General Eledions 

By ^TAOEXDItAXATII GUPTA 


li. it the unexpected that line happened 
in the General Elections of 1029 ? That ie 
a question for the British public and British 
politicians to answer. tVheii Pailiaraent 
^as dissolved tlio Conservatives in the 

House of Commons numbered 39G against a 
total . combined opposition of 213. The 
government majority of 183 was demoraliz- 
ing. it gave the ministrj’ a sense of 

complete socuvity ; it left the o])position in 
a position of complete helplessness. Tho 
bo^rnment became contemptuous of opposition 
in Parliament and in tho country ; it became 
Mntemptuous of its own adherents in the 
House ; offices and preferments remained 
a close preserve for tho immediate 
entourage of Jlr. Baldwin, a Primo Minister 
of Tcrj’^ average ability and possessed of 
neither insight nor foresight. The Govern- 
ment of Britain was ns contemptuous as tho 
Government of India ; both wore autocratic 
wu strength wore different 

Ihe British Government relied upon its 
oyerwhelmmg voting majority m the Iloiiso 
of Commons ; the Government of India 
relies upon the unlimited statutory powe? 
of the Govemor-General to override the 

SstI'Z. 

leaders ui° BnWu cilSiM d£enUtt,ta|es‘'I 
he thought he carried the couSdeuco aud 

“dhTSoTfofrbisr'r 

as he had donr in‘ « cheque to cany on 
»'is other Kiftsti; years; among 

histnomc ^talent aua*’tho' 
tho latter ho i ® Prophecy : 

fearful “U tori Reiser a 

"ithout specityino tha°l thf M 
ProYo adranlagcoSs to tl i ".ould 

h "?‘f=e5h,c ‘"i”, 
m obtained fi 

,"1, aero ho„t w.as Suito" siiitT; 


former was 'nntinonKi., • i^ioerals, and the 

’ hertho"' "™™”n S 

leader, avoided the cochair'^ipudtoo'ol 


the Consorvnlivcs and also tho hysterical 
extravagances of tlio Liberals. Tlicy looked 
lilco winners from tho beginning. 

Tliero is no monopoly in pocket-boroughs. 
It is true tliat flic Conservatives hnvo such 
boroughs. Ijjc Universities arc the safest 
of these, riiey do not change tho comj>lc.\:ion 
of their politics and vote solid for tho 
Conson-ative candidate. But other parties 
have n so pocket-boroughs. Labour has them 
is increasing. Tlie un- 
wanmties of a Ocnoml Elcctioh would bo 
greatly minimized if there were n laroe 

percenbgo of safe seats, buUt woTild'^ S 

Par V Gotin™";'” coatested electiop. 
Urn of " Mnstant tluclaa- 

biYenietor and a 
* 'oering of the political wind, The 
Bif ne^t^ll.o® f’”® “oneut and 

it ■ ““’■'“T "o’"*” 

at an aliOTiing speed. Tho pendulum must 

marking the 

standsUU tkaught must come to a 

ro.h ®” “i" '’“'ff a 
rush. Constituency after constituenoy was 

if «T‘ooL«‘’ and tho air-eastlcs 

ihoof Couservatires began tumbling down 

'Md ‘ aid "IP-, "'■a 

Whinrti PuUed by capitalist agencies. 
When the Labour party was a lonJ way 
ahead on absolutely unnecessary wnruing 

that tlio returns must bo accepted with 
caution as the Labour party was slrrmir in 
the industrial centres but tho^'docision of otter 

LiberaU niili' tfiey m„f ""•» "l? 

majority over the Labourites - if 
support the Labour party 
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Thit tospUiPT a 


them>elTW cb-^e 

Tuit-t „ wliicb could be dri'en 

'to split and break up an) Ooveriiment 
tiowc\er, IS a suuaiiun mu. •- hi.fitxe.1 to come to term-, with the 

not concerned at the present moment It there can be no analogy 

may he noticed, howc'cr. that certain P'PC ' j.-nTi„h nart\ which mast hope 


persist in callin; the Labour party Socialists 
Does that party call lUelf by that n ime 
If not, the petty spitefulncs-. of these papim 
stand:, selt-cnndcmne'l H the frw .Icebis 
and eloctresses of Rritain choose to hate M 
a Labour a Socialist or a Communist 
Governm-nt it is tliur look out and the 
soQom of party newspapers will nink« no 
diflerence 


between any English part) which mast hope 
for oBici and an Irish iiarty which seeks 
nothiQ'; in Ensland Tlie Liberal part) is 
doomitl to cttinetion and will be absorbed 
one or both of the other two parties 
.. .s at present in the position of the tail 

nas,;ins the dog „ 

Imre w some mystery behind the Con- 
senatiic debacle The Conservatire rout has 
complete and their humiliation Ins been 


To an interested student the iiiidiseuis^ Rad gcnernUhip. miscalculation 

Elocta, Zj S5k,tnta..0» o! tern .ml c»- 


There is the huge increase m iiie numwr ou » assurance of security are apparent 
the register of vojf” {f and thero may be other causes of winch we 


so staggering as those of the United StaU^ and ‘[‘^ro^may ^ 

bill Itill capitalist haains a jiTgo amomit of capital 




..d tte '''“Sll.’dmaS* Motion. bo clod 

;S’,.S5 S"t.‘Ed,o ;; 




been gireo his marching ocuen j ^ his Conscrrative 


the House llr Lloyd George On the other hand, Sir Austen Clianiberlam, 


Ei:.E‘£HrdH/L!« b«b«;sL^i’*r ,t ,;i: 

ww ^ fSrfnr,! Slid Asouitli tlicrc Uiat the nadir of ConsciTatiT)»m was 

When he thrust out I^rd 0 „„nnrtiinilY reached, for Sir Austen retained his seat 

a great and probably a decisive 


but he made the grave b . i, . 

to a Coalition Jlmistry much too long and tliat 

kd not only to hi, “T” i' ™rl ,'nli,i. efoclion Wo li.i'o tie l,i.|i 
TTiffo o^o'.rm ln.knj“n”.X^^ Sor.ly ol Jlr lI.cDoh.W l.nmoll for thn 
S^o Cs'f t E ™ 'ktoo.on’t Wh.t tlio luiyi.s.tt. mo.on.ont 

tho„„. Mra.-ht «Ehl botnr.n Ibon A tad not ouncoodod m msl.Ds fron. . Oorera. 
triangular fight very often camouflages the mcirt composed of men tim World War 
teal Issue besides a pendulum cannot accomplished in four years Wlien the very 
swing m three directions, and a patched up existence of England as a free county 
truce between two out of three duellists docs was at stake the women yd the apparently 
not make for the stability of the Goveraraeat fl'PP“t Performed the parts of men 

WbeuMr Lloyd Ocorgo speaks of tbebnlancc and thy did it so well that it would h.ive 
of power he reminds one of anotiier third been the height of ingratitude to deny any 
party which played a powerful part m the longer the equality of tlieic status witli men 
House of Commons m the days of Mi It was a Conservative Government that give 

Gladstone That was the Irish Home Role an extended franchise to women, and m the 
party. Under the leadership of Parnell Uie rovised register the number of new women 
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voters exceeds that of the new men electors. 
The flapper is not merely fashionable and 
frivolous ; she has proved herself a capable 
organizer and a promising politician. And 
she is certainly go-ahead. The sneering 
appellation of Socialists given to the Labourites 
lias not alienated her sympathy with Labour, 
but quichened it. It is by hard manual 
labour, by driving motor cars and running 
buses, by working as porters and \vircless 
operators, by helping to can-y on the busy 
daily routine of national life that woman has 
obtained lier rightful place in the electorata 
Women have helped Labour to win and the 
House of Commons has a larger number of 
women to-day than ever before. In tlio new 
Labour Ministry Miss Bondfield holds the 
important office of Jlinister of Labour in 
the cabinet. Some day a woman may become 
Prime Minister. Why not ? The iiand that 
bad been busy rocking the cradle will now 
take part in guiding the affairs of nations 
and steering the ship of state. 

If the General Election has proved to 
bo a Hide awakening for the Conservatives 
it should servo to clear the air in India. 
The election campaign has been fought out 
without tho slightest reference to this 
country. No election ticket bore the name 
of India. To all intents and purposes, so far 
as tho election was concerned, such a place 
as India did not even exist. Tliat h a true 
indication of tho political feeling in England 
in respect of India Tory or Whig, Labour or 
Socianst,no party as siich cares n brass farthing 
for India. Out of office some politicians ro.iy 
si>oak a few words of lip-sympathy but they 
signify notlung. When tlie scrarobJo for 
oliicc conies India is lot very severely aud 
contemptuously nlonc. In office. serflfoli tliA 



language towards Indian leaders than any 
Conservative or Liberal. Imperialism is the 
b«idge of political office in England and it 
makes no difference who wears it. All 
ministers and office holders arc tarred uifh 
thp same Imperial binsli. When tho occasion 
comes there is nothing to clioosc between 
a Birkenhead and an Olivier. India is a 
raileb-cow and she will be used as sucli. 
For the rest, all the talk about India being 
given Dominion Status and a scat of equality 
with the self-governing Colonies is mere 
moonshine. The British Government is like 
any other foreign Government, aud Imman 
nature is the same,. East and West, Rudyard 
Kipling notwithstanding. The most obtuse 
among us sliould liave lealizcd lor himself, 
by this time that tho Government of India 
Act was never intended to give any modicum 
of real power to the Legislative Assembly 
vr Legislative Councils, nor need any such 
expectation bo entertained from the labours 
of tho Simon Commission. There may be 
constant tinkering 'and trimming at the edges, 
but the central soak of power will show ^ no 
inclination to shift and tho Government will 
reserve tho riglit of trampling througii any 
opposition like a behemoth. The Government 
will give what it cannot keep, and it will 
strain every sinew and every nerve before 
it parts witli any stored shred of power. It 
is perfectly normal and natural. For any 
party in India to expect anytiiing from any 
party in Britain and to rest in hope is to 
build a fairy castle in tho air and also to 
ignore that very wise and pregnant saying 
about scif-lielp. It was an Englishman, Sir 
Henry Seely, who said that India could 
obtain her full rights without any violence 
if she willed it That will of India, whicit 
will enable iier to win tlirougli, is still in 
the making. 



Uncle Sam’s Ollier Island 


Bv Dr SUDHINDRA BOSE 
Lcrliirrr tn Ihltliml fiaenef, Slate f'nuer^ily of Inna 


W IEN Colonel Lindbergh, the world- 
famous American flyer from New 
York to Pans, was in Porto Rico, 
he was entrusteil by the Porto Rican legisla- 
"ture to bnng home to the Amenean people a 
plea f. r Porto Rican freedom The two 
most shaking paragraphs la this message 
from the American island possession read as 
follows • 

‘The good wishes of Porto Rico will go 
■with you to the hnd of the brawe and the 
free, and to your country aod to your peopio 
■and will eonrey a message of Porto Rico 
not far different from the cn^ of Patnek 
Henry— liberty or death ’ It is the same in 
anbstanee with but a difference Joiposcil bv the 
change of tunes and conditions 

The message of Porto Rieo to your 
people IS, grant us the free<lom that you 
enjoy, for which you struggled, which you 
worship, which you desene and which you 
promised us Wo ask the right to a place 
rn the sun of this land of ours brightened 
by the stars of yoor glonous flag ' 

This cry for "liberty or death’ raises in 
the mind of an obserrer a number of 
ijuesfjons • Why aren’t tlie Porto Ricans 
content to remain under the control of Uncle 
Sam ? Hasn't America planted the funda- 
mental ideas of liberty, enualiCy and prospenty 
"hitherto unknown in Porto Rico ’ Hasn't 
America introduced sclf-gorernment, a gallant 
adventure in democracy ’ IIa>en't Americans 
transformed more than a million Porto Rican 
subjects into citizens ’ 

For an answer to some of these gnestions 
1 sought an interview with (lie Governor of 
Porto Rieo. Honourable Horace M Towner 
. I knew him years ago when he was a mem- 
ber of tho United States Congress lie tried 
to mitigate some of the hai>ti fe-atuTCs of the 
Indian Esclnsion Act. 

Governor Towner is justly proud of tiie 
political and economic progress that Porto 
s Rico has made under his ndministrahon for 
the last five years IIo points to the fact 
that the Wand export', ninety per cent of 
which IS witli tlie United States, haveincreised 
3 


annoally from eighty-two million dollars iii 
PKI to one hundred and eight million dolLars 
in IW 

In finances, too, a similar progress is 
noticenhle The floating debt of Porto Rico 
amoanted to only three million dollars in 
IW. representing a reduction of nine 
hundred thousand dollars as compared with 
a year ago 

Hundreds of miles new roads, and 
scores of new bridges were added durmg the 
last fiscal year Wliat is still more signibcant 
IS lh,at onc-third of tlie income of the Island 
was expended for public education and 
progri'ss made is “highly creditable", Oovor- 
hor Towner observed Ho has full sympathy 
with Uic legitimate sspirations of the'nativos ; 
but he docs cot want to “pull tho millennium 
before it IS ripe ’ Ho wacta to tram them 
by eduenhon 

Why then should Porto Rico, whoso 
inhabitants had known only liow to lend 
their necks to tho Spanish yoke, wish to 
give up the advantages of a liberal govom- 
mciit under tho United States regime ? A 
conversation with Sir Towner, who had 
recently boon m the United States in con- 
nection with some insuhr affairs, would 
cnnvinco ooo that Porto Ricans aro grateful 
to the United States for all it has done for 
Uiem StiM. Oiey wish to bo free to control 
their own destiny m their own way This 
attitude of tlio Porto Ricans, }[r Toivner 
mtimatod, is tlie revel.ition of how peoples 
whatever the colour of their skins, wliatcver 
their raco or religion tenaciously cling to the 
ideal of mdcpoodcnce 'fhelonging for iDJeoend- 
ence wrUinly exists in both of Uncle Sam’s 
imi^rtant island possessions • Philippines 
and Porto Rico Perhaps this desire for 
frei^ora is inherent in human nature 

At all tunes tho Porto Ricans liave been 
a ^ful people in ideals and desires" 
declar^ T^owner “Not once during tl’io 
Spanish rulo did they attempt revoft, ami 
mneo tho United States has been in control 
thc^avo never thouglit of revolt " ’ 

-Fbr this reason tho peopio liave easily 
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and readily adopted the American form of 
government to suit their needs. 

“Porto Rico, at the time of the Spanish- 
Araerican -war, saw the advantage of boing 
under the control of the United States 
instead of that of Spain. "VTlien the American 
soldiers entered the Island, a friendly attitude 
was shown them by the Porto Ricans and 
instead of resisting the Americans they 
strewed flowers in their way.” 

l\Ir. Towner’s talk betokened under- 
standing sympathy. He had a thorough 
preparation for his duties in Porto Rico, 
while he was serving as the Chairman of 
the Congressional Committee of Insular 
Affairs. _ He is energetic (he was born, 
m 18.)5), hard-working, courageous and 
a capable administrator. 

P^lo Rico lies in the warm water.s of 
the Caribbean Sea. Tins Island is slightly 
larger than Sikkim State. Porto Rico, how- 
ever, has a population of about 1,300.000 — 
0r>per cent boing white, the remainder, 
negroes and mulattoes. Porto Rico is over- 
crowded witli a population approaching 400 
to the sciuaro mile ; but tlioro has never 
been any famine since the country came 
mto American possession. Indeed, the death- 
rate has been reduced by wise sanitation 
from 40 to 10 per tliousand, and wa<*es have 
been increased. 

Porto »oo is mainly an asricullaral 
country. Its chief products are sugar 
tobacco, coffee, oranges, grape fruit pine- 
apples. and other tropical fruits, It is the 
country where sugar-cane is kinc” Of 

f Ul T"?! comprise more 

limn lialf. robacoo .s tlio scconil important 

There are a ton- manufactures which are 
oonnocloJ with eisars, cisarottos, embroidery, 
and straw hats. The mdustrios of the peoplo 
arc, howeror principally allied with aericul- 
lurc. Indeed. Iwn-lhird, of the pcoSi, "re 
cns.iscd in asnciiltare, and tho a?rimiltuiS 
cxpcrinionl atati™ at Jrayamicr, has rei e™ 
the rariisc, of plant diseases and is 
constantly to the list of crops which ™ be 
nilscit in that moist hot elimrtc. 

Slit«""ind '’''•'r'’™ ‘i'O United 

W ‘ the re^utir 

in appliM 

-orif ffthe 

trihnl.. (r.im Wan,l 

IV'rtJi Ui<N» trin-uirr of 
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I have met colonial rulers of French, 
Japanese, and English colonial possessions in 
different parts of Asia, My impression of a 
colonial governor is that of a cocky, shovel- 
hatted, stern-visaged man. What I saw in 
the Governor of Porto Rico was a slim, kind- 
ly man, in a dark, double-breasted plain coat. 
He is quiet and simple in manner. Ho may 
seem a bit reserved and aloof ; but he is 
neither haughty nor pompous, the unmistak- • 
able ear-marks of European colonial satraps. 

1 can well understand how this American 
won the hearts of the Porto Ricans the very 
first time he landed in their capital city (San 
Juan) with his Spanish greeting : ”\lva 
Puerto Rico,” Can you imagine an Englislv 
Viceroy landing in Bombay with the Indian 
salutation of “Bando Mataram” on his lips ? 

Porto Ricans have been American citizens 
since 1917, when Congress passed tho Jones 
Act granting all Porto Ricans the rights and 
pnnlegcs of citizenship. Tho Act also provided 
tiint those Porto Ricans who did not wish 
to accept American citizenship should remain 
cihzens of Porto Rico. There were less than 
3W rejections of this new citizonsliip. More 
than a miilion and a quarter of the Porto 
Ricans eagerly accepted tho American 
citizenship. 

The United Stntes has tried to make the 
peoplo of Porto Rico solf-govemiiig as rapid- 
ly as the United States thought it possible, 
rormeriy tho Porto Ricans had little or no 
particip.ati^ in tho government of their 
county. The Spanish Governor-General was 
nsiully a Field-Marshal. Sometimes lio was 
an Archbishop. tVilh tho change of sover- 

Trot’’ I. T o!’"'" “‘o United States in 

1H9S, I orto Rico found a hargor degroo of 
scif-goyernmont than it over had before 
eni.rX „1 '?■“ ‘“•''•JI' " >'Rislaluro wliich is 

cons?* 'I'f Porto Rican Icgislalnro 

consists of two elective cli.ambers ; tlio Senate 
"■C'u'jer.s, and tho Ifouso of 
Representatives, composed of 3!) membere. 

Kvs lv^?o,l ""n 

ewi W^," ci '?" r"’.1 and in almost 

ihem,*,5’ so'crnment to suit . 

suirra?e‘” IW Vl-' l"'aa‘irally manhood 
tionaf tests It I?'-*’. ”” .I’‘'ai'rrty or cduca- 
eonnee tan tilt ‘"‘""'" '"B ‘o note in this 
11™ Tsfi 1 ■’ oompnlsory in 

riwi » « « person not c.xprcisimr liis 

ngljt ta vote may he fined, or distmncl.isril. 

opp^^iw hv™;?' '“BO, “hi ta 

nppoinlisl l,v ihe President of the United 
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Slatts ha? ?cto and ho oocitaionalljr 

u«es it The I’orto liican leg1^!at^J^e can, 
howeier. pa«3 a bill over tlio Governor's veto 
It can al»o make final appeal to the PreMdont 
of the United States 

A Coinmissioncr from I’orto Rico, elected 
by popular vote, sits in the Lower lEonsc of 
Congress at Washington He has, howevei, 
no vote in that body 

Again, each municipality in Porto Rico 
elects its own ofhciaLs to look after >fs own 
affairs Indeeil, local government is entirely 
in the hands of the people of the Llacd 
Porto Pkico has its own system of conrts 
The judiciary of the Island like its executive 
and legislative, is efficient The iiidges 
of the lugher tribunals arc appointed by the 
President of the United States, and those of 
the lower courts by the Go'crnor of llie Island 
with the consent of the Porto Rican Senate 
‘The Court records of tho Island arc 
TemarlaWe," Governor Towner told me Tliej 
show little time wasted, and proportionally 
few appeals to higher courts This may he 
duo to a higher type of judicial officers who 
receive their offices through appointment 
rather than bj election Dunng tho time 
that Porto Rico has been under the conhol 
of tho United States, they have used well 
the pm lieges granted them and have made 
good '' 

Ihus It Hill be seen that Porto Ricans 
liavo been essentially aclf'gourniog.at least 
for ttic last ten years 

It IS often said that the only uaj to 
master the art of self-government is to practise 
stU-goicrning That tho United States has 
hastened the process of self-governing is 
further attested liy tlie fact that ‘lo-da> 
out of 8.905 m government employ in both 
classified and unclassified service, 8,63a are 
natne-botn The non-aatives mclnde the 
Governor and n few other administrative 
officials, teclioieal employees, teachers of 
English in the public schools and professors 
aind instructors in the Unnersity of Porto 
Rico " 

A liard-slielled clement in the Puropcan 
coloniil system is tlie general belief that 
subject peoples arc inferior and incapable 
■of seif-direeted advancement ^ The whole race 
of Curzons and Cromers with thoir ifch for 
power has made tliat tho basis pf tbeir 
pobticnl creed J«’ow tho Ameneaa proconsul 
la i’orto Rico docs not take stock in such 
a dogma No superiority complex burdens 
Towner He is not of Hie old school of 


imperialist burcaucraU Ho is at all times 
courteous, as a I’orto liican put it to me 
The spirit of Ins statesmanship is democratic 
rather titan imperialistic and bureaucratic 
Perhaps it is in such a helpful attitude lies 
the solution of some of the vexing colonial 
problems of our time 

When Porto Rico was under Spanish 
rule, there were only parochml church schools 
Tlicre was not a single public scliool m the 
Island Since tho Amcncan occupation, a 
school system was established and education 
made compulsory 

Willie education is fundamental, it is often 
neglected by European colonial governments 
Tho United States has probably made more 
progress in this direction than any other 
colonial power in tho world 

Towner is a worm friend of education, 
being a former Lecturer in the State 
University of Iowa In I’orto Rico tho 
number of pupils id schools lias increased 
from lx thousand in 1900 to 219 thousand m 
1037 One of Uie tasks of Uncle Sam has 
been to weld the new with tho old The 
Spmish language, which is the caponent of 
the I’orto liicati history and civilizatioUi has 
not therefore been eliminated from the schools 
of I’orto Rico And Porto Ricans, as I said 
before, are allowed to devote oue-third of 
thtir national budget to education Ucspito 
all this, about 45 per cent of tho inhftbi'flLts 
of Porto Rico arc illiterate But benator 
Bnrcclo, President of tlie Porto Rican Senate, 
pointed out not long ago fhat cv en at that 
tho condition of Poito Rico is not hopeless 
He stressed the fact that when America won 
Its independence from England, 80 per cent 
of the colonial Americans wore illiterate. 
Senor Bareelo further rounded out his argu- 
ment by raying that tho illiteracy of hia 
native country js to-daj Detualiy )c«8 than 
fhat of Spam, Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and 
several of the Southern Slates of this Pcdcial 
Republic Hence mucli of Hie routine 
ballyhoo about Porto Rican illileracy is 
Enperfluous 

The yeast ^ of _^new nationalistic ideas n 


at work in the Island, as it is evexyvvlierc 


the world Men in all parts of the 
flote arc stirred to tlicir sense of nationality. 
And with «iis awakening has come Die spirit 
of liberty in the hearts of the people It 
la a great raoTemtnt of destiny. The exlunio 
wing of the Porto liican nationalists who 
*^0 not like to see their 
subjected colony.” 


country remain 
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They demand complete independence. The 
nationalists constantly carry on independence 
propaganda. No effort, however, is made by 
Oovenior Towner to interfere with this 
propaganda. Listen to these words from a 
iMder of the Nationalist party of Porto Rico: 
We have gained nothing with American 
citizenship. We continue to ho the exploited 
colony, a sugar factory of American bankers 
with all of the duties but none of the rights 
inherent to the citizens of a free republic.” 

The large majority of the Porto Rican 
people are, however, asking for a greaterdegree 
of autonomy, including the election of the 
Governor by themselves. They oven interpret 
tho messsge handed to Lindbergh as merely 
a demand for more local self-government. 

The political status of Porto Rico is at 
present in doubt It is neither a free State 
self-governing territory of the 
United States. Shortly after his appointment 
as Governor, Mr. Towner himself headed a 


delegation to Washington asking for an 
elective Governor for Porto Rico--an unheard 
of thing for a colonial ruler to do. Since- 
then the request has been frequently repeated. 
According to Mr. Towner, an elective Gover- 
nor is the next logical step for the Porto Ricans 
to take in their advance toward statehood. 

Some years ago the late “Uncle” Joe 
Cannon, a Speaker of the Lower House of 
Congress, remarked that lo admit Porto 
Rico to the American Union as a State would 
be like wiping a pig’s tail with a silk hand- 
kerchief. Porto Rico has better prospects 
now. The Towner adihiiiistratioa seems to 
have prepared tlie way for something more 
than a vague colonial status. And so greatly 
are the efforts of Mr. Towner appreciated that 
^0 of the leading papers of San Juan La 
^rrespondcncia dc Puerto Rico, lecently 
declared that if Porto Ricans are permitted 
to elect their Governor, Horace 31. Townei 
would he their first choice. 


The Task of flic lUgli Scliool 

Br Do. G. S. KRtSHNAYrA. m.jl (SIadbas), m.a, PIi. D. (Coi.uMmO, 
Professor of Edttcatioit, Mysore University 


,'"'<1 "ntten About 
0 btllo more from the point of view 

’1 lie moilcnr liicli school is ployine n„d 
11 con imic lo „ ,.m- brse part io 
‘ n.oiilthiijj of tjip joiingrr conemtion Ve 

UH ituliTiaii.ll K one of the- 


tasks of tho high school 3VJion children 
jwve to depend on the school for their train- 
ing, owing to the questionable character of 
Uic inUuenco of some homes, or tho lack of 
parcntii nUentiun, its responsibility increases 
tremendously. 

The prohlera of lioaltli comes first Tiie- 
rrovidc lieallli 

instruction, inculcate licalll. habits, orsaiiizo 
an ctfectivc profiianimc of plivsical activities 
d'*'' ' "''"1' '!> work and 

nilv irlrT°'’''p “ nnd comiiiu- 

"ntercTK ” liealtli 

if h«'n,;r' growth dillicult 

fondamcn'lal tools ' ^Tlo ST’ Tl,,“/ „“d 

cirf '-'ff '-4 

not work, neither slioiild i,e eat' " ‘ 

•nee i^ilh Z' uTn.f livTiii,"" ts'^ill' 
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conditions niid needs Tolerwce and width 
ot oiitlooV may be culti\ated thereby 

It would be of immense value to the 
pupil, if he could Ram, while at school, the 
scientific habit of mind and develop the 
critical altitude The sway of emotion and 
unreason would then be perceptibly dini'nished 
The habit of fhinting would also mate for 
Solidarity and stibilitj 

Another important direction m which the 
School should tram the individual is in the 
proper DSC of leisure It should equip the 
person to secure from his leisure the re- 
creation of body, mmd and spirit and the 
enrichmeot and cnlirgement of his per-onilitv 
It should treat art, music, literature etc so 
as to evoke tho nsht cmotnnal response and 
provoke positive njovm-nt kVith the 
decreaso in the hours of labour, this problem 
will become increasmsh serious 

Finally, the sciiool Ims the heavy respon* 
sibilitv for tho development of the character 
of ifs pupiH It has them for a wucli longer 
period, each week than any other institution 
Employed in it are men and woroeu who arc 
more or lcs> CTpcrts in this Reid The future 
of any nation depends on the kind of 
foundation on which it is built The school 
' has aUo tho means by which to develop 
character— wise selection of content and 
methods of instruction in all snbjccts of 
study, the social contacts of pupils with one 
another and with their teachers the oppor* 
tunitifs afforded by tlic organiration cl the 
school for the development of personal 
responsibility and initiative, and above all. 
tho spint of service and principles of tme 
democracy “It is diflinilt to over-estimate the 
need for strevsiog this aspect 

Socm FificiiMV 

^luch of nlint has been said above 
naturally applies bero too The individual is 
a member of society and it is as true 
that he grows in and through it. as it i» 
tint it grows through him and his 
work The separation of individual from 
society lias always led to mischievous conse- 
quences The relation that c\e-t» between 
the two 15 one of actioir and roaetion Edu- 
cation should not onlr fit a nnn for society, 
but also ffuc him the skills and attitudes 
which will envblii him to transform society 
The pupiU should learn to grow up in u 
change.vble and living world— a world in which 
desirable changes can be elTected 

'^ociiil ethcioncv a> an eJocational purpose 


should mean cultivation of power to join 
freely and fully in sh.ired or commoa 
activities Civic education, whereby he will 
be taught to act his part well as a member 
of the neighbourhood, town, city or nation 
and be enabled to understand intemationaL 
matters is invaluable 

Tlie school should also recognize as one- 
of ite obiectives the training for w orthy home- 
raembcn>hip It could help the pupiK to take 
the right attitude towards present home- 
responsibilities and interpret to them the 
contribution of tlic home to then development. 
The home has great potentialities for good or 
for bad and the school can do not a little ^o 
liainess them for good 

The question of vocational training in the 
higli school i» hard to settle AVc believe 
that it IS best to leave definite vocational 
training for other institutions and to consider 
tile secooiirv school as prcpmtory for sucJi 
institutions, and colleges In other words, 
the education vJiould be genorel But since 
It IS impossible to keep pupils m the scoudary 
school very long it is necessary to make 
provision aUo for vocational education, so 
that no interests or aptitudes may be crowded 
out Hio aim will be to make the mdividuali 
a useful member of society, with a many- 
sided interest m its welfare, and to build 
up cordial co-operahon in social undertakings. 


UkNEHil. Eon vtio\ 

Ihe school should meet a variety of 
inteie«t8 and should attempt to develop all- 
lound poisons This can be done by su^ 
ordmating deferred values as far as possible, 
bv providing enough elasticity in the adminis- 
tration and enough llevibility m the 
organization of courses, and by a deep 
interest in individual pupils In other words 
Hie conditions for further growth should be 
guaranteed 

This pnnciplc is to guide the solving of 
the problem of specialization m school 
viocicty has to seo to it that no child is 
handicapped by not Inving certain e;,5eEt;a] 
nqnireineats When this precaution is taken 
sjiecialiratiou may be pernwJteJ 

A general secondary education would 
include matters relating to he.alth, command 
cl laodanientii pro«sses. wortiiy fiome- 
mcmber-.hip, citizinship. propel nse of leisure 
and eftiad character Tiie school should 
enable the pupil to get an appreciation of the 
»gDihcance of things and espenences and to 
be able to correctly evaluate them 
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Neither lanqun^es nor formal mathematics 
should predominate as a rule. A symmetrical 
development of interests is to bo desired, 
(individual variations not being ignored) 
iind such subjects and activities as promise 
opportunities for growtli should be included. 
Untrammelled by tradition, tlic work nt 
school should bo determined by a fresh in- 
Testigation of tlie best moans and con- 
ditions of growtii. 


VTIOX 

This problem was dealt with somowhnl 
briefly under general education. Wo laid 
down a principle that no child should bo 
allowed to handicap himself by neglecting 
the mastery of the fundamental processes. 

The secondary school is live plaeo where 
specialization sliould begin, jlodern psycho- 
logy makes it possible to determine fairly 
accurately the aptitude and intclligcnco of 
children. With tlie advanco of manual tests, 
inteUigence tests, special aptitudes tests etc., 
specialization will be both encouraged and 
allowed with greater confidonce. It would 
then be wrong and wasteful perhaps to 
detain a pupil strong in science because he 
happens to bo weak in English. Individual 
•difference should be definitely recogoized. 
For safety, pupils may be allowed to try 
certain subjects provisionally, and then be 
disked to decide. 


• While n too early specialization is un- 
desirable specialization is both worth ^Yhilo and 
necessary. It may bo said that the majority 
of people have some outstanding interest or 
ability. Capitalizing this ability is specializa- 
tion. When life is so coniple.t, men have to 
recognize the need for a division of labour. 
The need for specialists cannot bo over- 
estimated. Wo should cncounigo experts iu 
every lino and give every one a chance to 
make his unique contribution. 

All that may bo claimed for this treat- 
ment is that it has scratched the surface, and 
perlmps barely that. It is n stupendous 
problem. Dogmatism is out of tho question 
to-day. Abroad, cduc.ational philosophers are 
discussing theso matters. Psychologists are 
carrying on o.vperiments in various directions. 
Tho layman is conscious of a restlessness, and 
groping for sometidng better. Hero in India 
there is appalling need for a scientific 
approach to problems of curriculum and 
syllabus. And yet these matters are usually 
left to prejudice, ignorance and sectarianism. 
A Bureau of Educational Resoarcli which will 
make thorough study of Curricula, Toxt- 
Books, Methods— to mention only three-— is an 
absolute desideratum, When funds are 
readily available for all kinds of commissions, 
consmittees, choultries etc., is it vain to hope 
that such a Bureau, equipped with an adequate 
research staff and capable of showing genuine 
and permanent results, will win for itself the 
necessary support and oncouragement ? 


Economic Itcgencvalion 0! Turkey* 


B\- KARL KLINOHARDT 


I N considering the _ economic situation of post- 
war Turkey the thins which flrstof all strikes 
•our mind is its loss of • extensive territonos 
and the consequent diminution of ponulatioo. 
As the result of the B.illmnwarin 1912-13 Turkey 
lost her European provinces up to Adrmnople and 
'Uie X\ orld ^^>r robbed her of all her Arabian pro- 
vinces : Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine. Arabia and 
which pvid an annual tnbute ot 
T9 millioa gold I rancs to the Sultanate of Constanti- 
nople, tho 8U7Crain power. 

• Abridcod translation by Batakrishoa Ghosh 


W provinces inliabifed 

a 1 or m which merely 

wore posited, is in one sense 
Tvwkey. If then, Ivceping equally 
political and the economic sUmation 
of the country, it m&y be said that Siovl 

at^Qtages on the other keen tho lalanco 

admitted tliat the Joss of 
signifies a complete change in tho econo- 
S ^ complete reorganization 
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Another point oE ereot intereat for this economic 
roorgmizstwn of Turkey lies in the complete 
chnngo of the sitiintion of the people in the Turkish 
lureat Und Anatolia, lUelf Following tte diplo- 
arransements at Lausanne and some migra- 


Constantmoplo they are represented in the strength 


and the Armenian and Greek elements were expert 
in It. even in Asia-Minor the trade anft cofnmerce 
iiAs m thcic hands including even the very hamli- 
craft*. and so the exnuUion of this section of the 
people as the rcaiilt of the excliange of popula- 
tion acconhns to tho treaty waa a serious lo»3 
to the economic hfo of New Turkey The magru- 
fuda of this loss will ba &vstly eompfchcwlca from 
ths opinion expressed in tho European and I<van- 
title circles of Coastantmople dunng the post vrar 
years <i » in and after I'Jill that New Turkci 
would recall tho Christian population whtch was 
expelled nnd alien ited hy way of exchange in order 
not to •00 tho trade and commerco and all tcdini- 
cal skill doitroyed m tho country however 
distasteful it maj he to then Nationalism 
, And Lastly it muj bo noted in order to rmhlly 
olian"tori*e the twk which 'ho victorioox Nation il- 
I'ts saw tioforo them when they ftiuiUj sheathed 
their Bwopd m tho Ute •unimcr of lOdt that c'en 
during tho war of independeiica dispnie- had 
also an-on among the SlunammoJin populit'on of 
Anatolia, Albanian and CircaMian fr<;«la<i<C!> 
tneil to fill upon thn hewilistu. movement from 
bchiniL— attempt* which ended on!> with ihnir <ii$- 
oomhture and pirtiild^-atruction kinalli the Kinolish 
element Wrigimi/j aboue one and aoiiarler inilJwns 
in tho Turkish territory) roso up in the well-known 
wvilt ol early I'lii which likewise mistameu 
and was unclh’d after right Asiatn reprisals 

lie sSoiihl also niciiiion here the lemts of the 
oieht y&irs of war (IDld ti l')dd)— the robbers 
wh<*u; nuinhcr* Were swelled bv dospciadoes ol 
all sort-s. The fir!,t wmrk ol reconsinislion wa* 
that the regime of these robbers w w put an end 
to m a few months with imusinl dexlenlj an I 
eipciimsreclion 

M’lth ttio eonclu, on of tho Laiis.anne Trcata Ihe 
Muhammcslins settlol m the Greek temlones or id 
tho nt'iehbniinng scparatcsl province!, began to 
migrate Isock into the iatuL Nearly half a million 
men c.amo in tills was in cmirso of this mwmtion 
which cxtcndeil o\ct severd >cars and whiih Irom 
non Oreok regions t g Cauc.isus North I’cr-ia and 
hyria. nirtly ling-'rs e\en to this Aiy In 'piic of 
the iin iMibr.sl j>o,ir(ro adaanfcvcc of Ibis migration 
the ta-k of giving sliollcr to these fusiliaCs w^ 
too ditn-ult for iIib country which was exminsted 
and dovas-atoil on all sile* and the TCorganjaation of 
whitSi iuvl only lu-tlsxmu This migration therelore 
causcl laanj misones and socnfiites » ihe mother- 


imported into the country from the profits of 
asncaltnre. although in view of the possibilities 
of war there is an effort to make the country 
indepemlcat ba means of mdnstn.ahzation at least 
in respect of uie chief articles of food, clothes and 
eqaipmepts of war in case of such a dinger So 
first and foremost particular cate was taken ol 
the peasant populatMn The lands m the possession 
ol the Greeks particularly in the A\ est and then 
in tho so-ctdled Pomus reg,oa (East), and the 
immovablo properties of the Armenians orhieli lay 
mostly in tho cities passed into the hands of 
parties of Turks Greet, lands were received m 
exchange for the land* evaciLitcd by the Turks 
III kbccdonia. Western Thrace and m the Greek. 
Islands With a single stroke of pen the A'char. 
and other oppressive taxes were repealed and 
the farmer was lelicved to the utmost degree 
whereas la pre-war times he was groaning under « 
great mass of taxes of all sort® further steps were 
taken to supply the peasants and the whole- 
popiilatioa lu general with capital bocictios were 
.NUtdishcd under compulsion na bases for tho 
loons b> oSiciol and semi official loiiks UcpoU 
»f modern moOimeiies and .agricultural implements 
weie *.ul>U'hed and the state offered very 
UvDurable terms (or tho iise of those implements 
Iniplcnicnts and seeds were^ies cost-free to the 
ncw-<vuncrs tlio so-called Muhadschirs settled 
in the allotted linil or on property whith formerly 
iwlofured to Ui« Christians or on lamia Ij ing fallow 
since Ihe lime of the war 

fhoministry oisgrioulturo is doiiigexocllentwork 
within lh« limits of a modest budget (lM-l7i70U0 
Turki'h pounds proposed ludgot of 19J7-J8I— ft 
depaitmeot wbuli m old Tuikoy was Almost a 
sleoi mg iftstituliofi ma msgnifteent palace in Const-, 
antiaoiife Etiropean expert* among whom froouently 
rtcirtiao spot i*li-,u am found are giving a scientific 
turn t> It. Toiing liiikey has endeatoured with 
isittioti, /«kl to widen the knowledge and iniprova 
the methods of the Turkish f.irmer in the newly 
otoldi-hed agracultural schools and experimental 
iii'tiliiliuas Resides a \eij succcskful uiter- 
lutiona agnudiural exhilition m the cotton 
praainic of Vdina (Ma> to Aumist iDii 12 
lonntncs 4f. noij.Turkish firms exhibited), 
tin. model farm of the Tresident of tho Kcoublie-- 
de*eivcs mention winch was established m 
the \c«r I'lduib in the region to the west of 
Anaora though there the climate is unfavourablo 
at.w-suppii insiuEcienL Among other 
tractors are working there 


...... IS Got 

The number of agncuttural machin'.., 
itmljm^la- mirowng m summer 19_>j amouEte>l to 
Jilfai tvwtf^ aid 149 motor orsteamplouglLs The 
tust unxciillural^exhjbmon of Adan.i was fofiowod 


aiugher L ... ui 

■■ ■ - 'iis-'Ar.sS 


"the Greeks, 
a upon Turkey 
be right m 
mu .are certainly wrong on the 

Lv-t in connection w ith the populatioo. 
19 balance of tnufa i- that Turkey 
tor a long time to come an affronaD 
which pays for the ladiiaWi-d products 


m larve numbers Germany n.... , 
tte BieateBU^OTCst iL Moreoier an exhihiV;, 
'i® T.iiki-h Government the 70(«) toK 
sseimer Kara 'I'lte'l the ports of Eurori? 

m thesummer of I'ldi, with Turkish pnjdS^ 
Viipte moilcl farms have Iwn sot uo hero 
and there mostly m the western tait *^01^ 

CTWolW aJ-O bl fh^. ' A. 
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times. Importation of Amcncan ilour in the plays an impoitant mrt. The 

•coastal towns iiavo been Kadly beaten Kick spo- amounts to about Dp per cent of the production 

■€ially in the Black Sea i-ocion. The devastating and .cocs out as brewing karley, nmountea to i o 

■effect of the war w Inch aflccted a full one-third million lurkish pounds. ... 

■portion of Asia Minor, has licen for tho most Still another export flsuro is to bo mentioncti 
-part made good since then. Certain retrogressions here : 4*705) mill. iurKish imunds for 
in trade. m the sphere of cotton for example, ^ : It is only a .faction of tho carpet 

■experienced even bv the planters of Egypt, cannot figure which is licro restricted to the iursisn 
naturally bo avoided bv the Turkish cotton productions. The valuable ■ export ot carpets 
producers in Smyrna and in the cotton district purchased from Persia goes out by means ot me 
of Adana. ports on tho e.istem Black Sea. , , .. 

A few figures of the still incomplete statlslii^ of iiohnir ; Of tho produces of cattle,. l>esiQea. the 
• ^ • -- - ' ■’ ■ • . nf nnd o-ont’s T^'nol moliair ’ tOO IS tO 


wool of sheep and goat’s wool ’nioliair „ 
be mention^ which, with markedly fluctuating 
figures, lias often held the third place among 
export wares- after toiiacco and c«rpots. Before 
the War the export figure was 18 mill, imarbs. 
As the icsult of the ravages of the Grcco-Turkisli 


Turkey give the following, picture of the principal 
agricultural export products, tlor 19^, then 
Taluc of Turkish pound-2 BOR. JI.). 

Tohaero ; Export of Smyrna tobacco (about 
■50 per cent of the production of tobacco) for 31.09 

milUOn Turk, pounds. wv i«5ui. ui iu« V* ...w 

Haisins : Smyrna export (about 90 per cent wars the number of cattle . sank to one-tiuru or 
of the total export) for 12*64 millions of Turkish the original number ; now it has again risen to 
pounds. This figure almost equals the pre-nar two-thiras of the same. 

export These s'atisfica show tliat the war losses . have 

Opium: The post-war export fluctuates be- been restored for tho most part and that without 
'tween 5000 and 3u00 boxes“390 and 231 L. .as the assistance of the Greek element which was 
against a pro-wmr pioduction (of the greater so important for Smyrna production and Smyrna 
Turkey) of 700 t. The Smyrna export in 1920 export in the jiro-war days. , , . . ... 

brought 3*0)3 million Turkisii pounds for about The programme ol transport stands, in immeniavo 
2500 boxes. relation with tlio programme of .agriculture. . The 

Coil on * Smyrna exported 32,000 bales w'orlU land structure in the wot wiih its relatively 
2*158 million Turkish pounds. That is about braid river valleys rising from^ the Ocean is 


of tUe w,i\olo produce, at two*fv(Vba 
come from Adana. A record harvest in 1921-25 
brought alone there 100,000 bales which however 
caused a local fall of pneo and a discouragement of 
cultivation. 

Fm * Smyrna export of 7 300 million Turkish 


favcurxble (or transport. From, boforo the wai* 
four lines of ro-ads liave been here : Sinynia— 
Egerdir, Smyrna— Aidin, Smyrna — Afirin Katuhissar 
and Smyrna— Banderma, altogether 1420 km : 
In the remaining portion of Anatolia the Ova.lands 
(ov.a-plmn), le. smaller ir laiger agri.cultural areas 


pounds, almost equals the total export, whicli in suiroimdeil on all sides by mountains, ai-e most 
1927 was calcukated at 20, (WO t against the 25.0i)0t. common, the products of whicli can bo exported 
in round numbers, of the nre-umr davs. . only at a freight of 2—300 per cent. The ministry 
Tanmiip AfnfenaN: Here too Smyrna is the is pushing on public works with wonderlul Energy, 
chief export harbour -with an oxpoix for r.>3 so that in 1926 n great road from Angora to 
itullwn TutkUU pounds, corresiwadiag to a Eizeimn via Kaisari v.as made, exclusively under 
harvest of 35,000 t That is .only GO p. e of the state roanagemenk only particular sections being 
pre-war production. Ttie fall la due to the com- entrusted to Turkish and foreign firms (non- 
petition of chemical metliods of tancmg employed Frencli, non-EnBliRh), and Eraerum is connected 
m Europe. . 2f'*h Kars and Tiflis by the roads made W the 

ZrtrorMr : Chiei export harbour is likewise Russians at the time of the War. Siinikarkv the state 
'Smvnia The harvest is coastruebng the first i-aad across the coimtry, 

in the _l^t of roots from tho Black Sea port Samsun to Dlukj'shla on 

■nio witi Q Amasia— Sivas and to Adana 

nf wif wi ,?Smynia and Morsma on the Mediterranean Sea. Tifi late 

. we o, (.no ar 

V)/»;r 'Oi/ • The Smvmi rerrinn 1 b®”?nstnicted, namelv one from the Adana vallev 

30 per coni of tlw „hilo I *° .'l™' 0"“"“, ''fftan'a 

creator part 0! arlucli la iisi in the cS„t?T SSlSi. ’'“'"o' “ *>‘5 Hioorel 

the soap factories and for preparation of foml ,nkVh«l^ ri? Balikessii-— I andorma and finally 
The port of Smyrna exported m I9‘’6 oliw* ml ^^^hanstiblo coil 

worth'o 118 million TurllisU i„nds tL Su%* 

tion nf this region m 1P2G amounted to 17 501) t. ro ilrn based construction amounts 

In 19 >7 it w.^s oniv a oXter of it lO-’i o the agreement it wifi he 

brought a ffoo<l Uwe&t of 25.CW ‘ " i^tal^ents ^ lA*® P''^yiuetlt by 


on for 10 vaars. 


J/asr/mrt«: Export harbinirs 'Kcrasnnt 

iraporiml n:i the lll.ack besu Tliev sunnk' •» larrm /. ."‘V. oi me 

share of the world demand. In 19^1* the iwoduTn ^ri>oiirs of Sainsnn and 5Iersm.a is included— 
was t. m I»>.5 diKHkit in' lim which along with the pro,sont-<lay Eiwch 

smlyh.iWt. '".Jt. m iJiihottcrer ^an harl^mrof AlcxandTcUa. liavo been the 

lhrln,iYi,r Smynw the oxp.irt of lories* too S’Topean powers 

les too ami their economic exponents. Tho constnichon 
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as isT,4sr'a;ff s . \« 


of TO nuU Taikij* I'ormds forxj 




v.%n^iilrlik mn»t fio ro'onslnictca 
T^rW'-h Com,l,CR.;.l 

t arrm^ncnu 

loan, ^1 tha r.>.|cuy o»„: tUw 

”»il ^i?ei>ngpr-sU"imcTS w.itli 


p,'?' nTil:. 


\mii' '’AUTho'’coiniv-inirs will not l-v-t >>'»' 
•tho'ii's onw ^rtainly ^11 Pho prom.cr wmpw 

Ironrlv and ItiUan comiwi'-'* and >1 pov.'s'Ow 
wrli of I'o.its of ncnrlj ,»,_ A>nPral 

Tlio Bfnto taltw tlif', Iwl al«J m ^ 
indiwtn.iliintion of llir oP^I 

BiTW siiM'on an'i r«o «“'» 

louoda fnclonoa oi\ il^ own •^^ Thrwt* and 

«<iinp fiptono" Ikp'iU'i in ^ 

VNhik at Smyrna} wero '"•''^‘t.li^l Tlw 

lot Imldina materaU 'I'ruK Siv.»inc^t 

fir ww oniiipmont- «Ui-.h >»Xt 

«S''J!hV-W3 

13 pf" i'SrpSS p"S 

Uroi^TO ron vJun * O'l'n’ »Tf many «tlr^i«v< 
h.'cv\ulth.'\ h-no Oifw’cmmy disipr'wntinjnl' too 
.Mr.mr,tV i.»%o l»ion [w-id ’ t» lomxl mivil 
lilraTOnK-a. ) t nominally Turki-h "ith tho 

•' fJST”™ 

until th<rTiirl.i'ti oni'itil '■* iMll'*to>l'‘^’ ** *' 
\ a nll tii^ l-and until .yory kmd of 
h ii >Iv n‘c-iv.'n to tho ffliitioua and "•■jcrtcioiM men. 
»hn P the onion and until «hoj on Ihnr Mrt 
hw^i~xlVni.olnin with.th: annt't'orH,^ 
■Ml ih.' !••-'"■ ■■’ 'n 


^ds ftoes lor w ar eciuipracnts 
uuii aw assiimcil for tho innumer- 
JiTT'wihV works to le dono and only 2’/i miU 

dototod to 'ftorcpatrnuon problem's 
^jitdy tcry modest, especially wl^ thOOCH) 
li5irl^i.iia.natn«> hivo to b« rcpcopled But If 
mtho first years after the war w ith aliout tlus 
cum ilie eUlOiny economic condition of tlio state 
^ai“s^icceJfullrUaUnc«3 thepresent «nd.tion 
SSst bo wamieil as a great improvemotit on tho 
SrtMT^s^nco the boginmnsof tho period of 
too (!•<•?» thoOiionvanempiro brxn listing on 
toll The debts mcreasoil and at tho s.ame Uinc 
aiwl more sources of mcomo End to bo 
S^nSSdfomect thei,a debts A terrible end 
-Tirtrmtunlv have come. This ajsfem of loan 
Md^trol hJbecn finally broken by the Lausanne 
?!ratv ^>0 tho other hand among international 
tlwre is little mclmition to grmt tons 
tu ffikS Id least BO long as the auestion of pre- 
war debu is not Kitishictonly solved Tho Itoo 
I'oiifercnco haa mipoMJd only 4') ,r , ty of {b^6 
dHl^n Turkey At tho end e July 1‘).‘7. 
aft(^ lidless disnisf-toas. at last aonmliea 
w'io settled the, hrst of which with li 

s" rTri.5r"A.’''Vsi ?s S tTiSu, 

SSK. Siurtis 

bmJet of 13'> millions it is indewl a henry 
^'"vCin the tiMiona) debt doparfment tlio strait- 
w-uvKsvit of foreign purnianship has been done 
cusv mull soal'o Kiriicnlar concessions, symeh 
in moeral mv bo reennJed as treaties of exploita- 
non hsse iKcn snbiocted to new regiilations 
Si nwhero new settlements hare to take place 
aii.'p the cirat Kationil Assembly of Angora gets 
(he ncht of antmUin* the pw^rmr agrecmj?nts. so 
Ilf V they hare not already been prondid for 
in the LaiLsanne treaty as tor example, has 
tik.n placw with rfgnnl to p-iTticular enterprises 
ol ihe Armstrong Whitworth and ^ ickers 

‘ "'"‘“SlVll-known obi'-cl of di'pute m this field 
I. the Anstotian stid Itacdid road Attempts at 
vettb ment hsvo been up to this time alwaj s un- 
ciic.-vtul WKiToicr that may .be, one llimg is 
.•rtJiin tho exlraoidiniry priTilepes such aa of 
sininc wilhm forty Vm tn the left and the 
ight of the twid will 


'in this hdti ani in Ihi--^ 
r« eiro was tsVen unld the lime ot me 
1' lnl^lvc^-h•sl Turki«h pispl' H 
she' l'l^^■-warf^lls th.«* Ihnes-w 

-I}- in the hand- of the <»re>-^ 'Wj 
-li iiec h.ul to remain -.iti-hol with 


hitiii 




'S,'‘s s t'is 

, ,«»5 


(ht of the ro.-id will neier be fully reilecmcd 
It r» andei't.mdaUo that tholurkL-h (JoTemment 
aeinjureil buropiwncaritah'ts through thcsehnancial 
msxstions bi strengthen the sute When however 
the Tnrki'h pjTemment repeatedly deilares that 
It does not wish to take ton from forecTi co'intncs, 
one IS nafurall> remmdeil of the storj* of sour 
FTipes. In any rase this shutting up of capital on 
•'• - — hand and tho relucal of capital on the 
vler It necessary for tli'" state to mobiliie 
>1 m the country The confidence m 
— — formerly rcganieil onl\ as a 
‘■-s not jet boon siiflloient- 
inUraal loans m bnro 
the contriry. those with 


uv-takmc organii-ation has not jet boon siuuoient- 
Ij weU-eroiind si to rai-e inUraal loans m bnro 
anKsinIs. The tanks e- O'-- — — ..k 


I the 




oiccPM ni»’s-.ar\ iMitius isaiusi uu. 
d i-w ilii itiun cf iheeiumiry The&'jtmty ef mosw 
the kngv>r» goseruaient is ter^’aNI TO all «iaes 
- N have 


and tor tins o-tv-'n mam e.-'n.tmt-N have grave 
doutls aKsit Ihe hm re of Turkey «'f 
hisUot cf in-, miUions U'r“T-» of which the«i>m 


ones, have anaon in a vnrj' promising manner 
Imnusbatc ly after the war (he “Agneiiltiiral Ikink” 
wrws faunlsl with .Ti) mill. Turki-h pounls as 

.mn.ll Pirikil uiih niimemii- affilcatcsl in^tirutiona. 


introil csrital wuh n 
In irkS. w eo.ll I co'in 
tamnds The credit 
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purposes aiiiountod in * 1 . 
to 1037 to 17, 10 ....J-rais 192.-, 

Iioimds. In the VattaiarCrM t''’’!, 
state o»Tis only 40 iSr eenj ^ Ulc 

llcrably stronsor niiiofftv „! ‘a «>nsi- 

Asnoultural Hank. In io"? th,, I'l'T’ Hie 
the Comraerrial Bank’’ (aes?h "■'Hi 

is more modern and is "Well 

ra ly thonsl, it ,vas oriSfy a nw 
1030 another bank was Imk. In 

<xnl state m\nership™o.meS^ J? "iHi 50 - 
I’Oileils te a-rienlfc?-'’ 
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arn':'^“f"a “ Annom ' and (“?' ."'"Tetes- 

Jta. '"TirJ:''t„'’nT'‘ia“‘"™|w lOM s’ 

'?o”o''V K”” -'-A 

of Turk.s'li “'poSs. ™s"birsta““1 “IwSiolS 

i%rs?is“m“esirS «xr it 

& tS >af 'in m ^ 

meat successfullr^LiVte 'Vonderful develon- 
SPW:7ar1i^a?Tn 

pki* 

this powerful institilhL able to renialiA 

of baKSfes 

>Q Spite of vavious defec^^ come and 

PGtrolmm and su'''ir ^ alcohol ^nth R R 

SSy tinSL^TT B 

Se^ji" ,s to?” In* ^ “I 

H ™'“.’he‘’l‘F“nS?e 
Srinl'it'^lm^f W L'el kTlT 


ment“an!i'\a‘!5!‘''i‘vari™,5,‘''j‘^^ Bovem- 

export value betwoon import and 

Ikilance short o lSd?d„, '‘” T"" 

Pivos tho following data • " few yoaiN 

Tiifkish Import in 1036 

: &pSft-'r:;‘'’Sr ^ 5{«| 

HnlSff£l..y''™£5&n™^ "■'= ■"'■•feWWn'of 

"Wc1.'’?amSs°' To''’*'Sot,f'" 07 ““ H™.,any 
Hie whole import of Smanr W’'Lr"“‘. ° 
Turkish imrtort enmoo n per cent of 

from EnilaSd, IS S co™ fro^mfy Her cent 
about 0\S per cent nf I ■^mly) which is 

info fiffun^ our Tiirk^h SrSt® in^^^ 
amounted to 7:)- 1 mi | \r I92G 

from Turkey to Sn mSs ’* ‘"'H“'■‘ 

The terriblo dinmfntinn machmenes etc. 

has been rolerr^ 7o it (ho heaffi!‘W*'on whioli 
sphere of commerce’ for thn "Tr.lli?*’' tJio 
m naMy. Alfhoiish in pi®St 

still 60 per cent of flm perhaps 

biisiowsmen are soiled ^nef>.,?r /^monian 
included In tJie cxchan-n '7^9 not 

tSssi'' a kind *of 


Miwinuieu in the CYchantwn «T Vlw BOt 

husines?<i.world thciY.' u Population), the 

^!:,riii fwV^r1f sfea‘e«s 

to Hicir iiredSlIra . be iifemr 

ties With tho Tni*i-{ok therefore m joint actin'* 
their ne\rli' iVn»_A People of all cJas.Eft«! »Tn-ti, 


fena'a''- “faiF “4* 

toSi'S^ooi, 0«Xr, 'Sofr 

thf> claunfvj rtf ,'® evident +1 diitje« 


«li 'ilm'’ t? 5?S '< “toroforo m joKS!' 
mejr new])' mflamihd P ^ classes \vith 

^^ous difflcuIHes ^fso ®?n ®®rp°L 9®^i*ooB5ciousncss 
which were onita TurLo-European trade 

W ndmiS,'’ il'is^H':,", '? .fcriiiii; HmS u 

Pnsmg for eTample are aatural. How sur- 

m) per cent of tbs kifei-rt® fieniands tliat at least 
Turtisli a „4 nj, personnel must be* 

to Turkish and th.at also Hooks must be kept 

SSSS,.-"?? 

"orat .niistaU„T"",|, HiB ereatest defect S fS 
• mS uTS/ H-1^ loft the "S'ntol WW 'bat fo? 
Nmy *i,f ordJ?","'"' 'be h*aJ!L “'““Itoc 


about 26o!o(»'^non\ii®/ 

!fk7lare''iri';”Hto:;iow"rS''of"J^ ful^U*'" "re-wlr ''d'kvs^lf “O.MO S^'m- 

f-Ar,-=£S3.srfrss alrM5, 


Sk£?rH“"bi*° abiSr® *H™ ”to?ef'l 
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^mmatical purity, of Jjccoraplished sclioJars. The 
extraordinary man. Rammolum Roy. 
^ ^nown to require enoommm from me. 

free pro'S for India : his Precepts of Jesui ■ hts 
re’s? r; ■ “ PiM'e; Ilia Dereiux of 

of Ihe Uprtmshadl 
.f’"'''' •™ '™rbi that arili 

immortalire the name of Hammohnn : and l<ave 
future generations to Avonder, that English writings 
of so mucJi beauty and excellence should be the 
prmliiction, not of a naturnl-bom Briton, but of an 
enlightened, self-taught, Indian Brahmin” (ii. 3S5). 


It will be seen from the above extract 
that tlie Petition to tho King against the 
Press Ordinance of 1823 originated from the 
pen of Rammohun.* This statement of Rickards 
thus confirms the general belief prevalent 
among ns on this point 

As Rickards’ book is extremely rare and 
the threo letters of Rammohun printed in it 
have not to my knowledge, been used by 
ly of Rammohun’s biograpliers, I reproduce 


IV T w ...... 1 loprouuee 

them hero in order to make more extensively 
known one of tho manifold activities of ilm 
Father of Modem India: 


3Iy dear Sir, 

I have tins moment the pleasure 
of recoinng your note of this day I beg 
to apologize to you for having kept until 
this time, tlio volumes uhich you very 
kindly lent me. Intomiptions prevented 
me from completing my pcnual of (horn 
so soon ns I M lushed ; I now return them 
with my fincere thanks, mid if perfectly 
convenient, you will I hope ohli'»e me by 
a loan of the third, and l.y a]\ox^ mg mo 
again a ponjs.|J of the second after a month 
or two. I think It H mcnmliont up..n every- 

bigotry . to d'bnd Ihf. eli.snicter of our 
illn-tnous miMisUr. Mr. Canning. n„d 

port bis ndnmii>tration if possib},. j 


Sly dear Sir, 

Allow me to return tlie volume 
contauimg the evidence bn the sta*o of 
Ireland, which you so very kindly lent' mo. 
It 13, 1 presume, impossible for an unin- 
torested person to peruse it as it is. and 
not come to a determination to second the 
cause of Catholic Emancipation ; I content 
myself with an appeal to your humanity 
and good sense. I regret very much that 
. who nm hrartily anxious to co-operate 
mill j on in all religious and secular matters, 
sliouM bo compelled to differ so widely from 
you in tins single but important point. As • 
Ibcrc IS I fear no chanco of any cliango, 
in our rKpeclire opinions on this subject 
I hasten to conclude this with my ferrent 
Wislms for your hcalll, and success in all 
romSin"”''' in India, and 

Yours very sincerely, 
Novcnihor 23, 1827. K"!' 


5Iy de-ar Sir, 

given "o undSand '* by 'co"\atlot!‘'°tl°n't 
you opposed tho cmanchi'iflo,, 

Catholic fcllow-siibjccls merely fir the sake 

s:;H3 

trynicn. nod sbo i hl i. i'!? 

their political de^nd^f^ »ad«^erent about 

vkSnr. . from that 


nn.xiety. and wkhinc 


port bH ncinimihtration if posMbbr'i wi'll *"‘«rt 

thrrrforo irnbnie.. „„.,t},or opportonitv of * nnd abroad. 


---‘VigaM 



. Sir’, protested JCitai warmly, ’I must 
read the speech as it should be delivered, 
othennse how can it be impressive ?’ 

.1 haven’t got such a powerful voice as’ 
jouhave, nor am I in the habit of address- 
ing ^public meetings.’ 

1 cry well I shall lower my voice.' 

■ 1 f or Ic'y I had no 

‘you need 

not trouble yourself to go on, TO, at I S 
to know ,s don’t you think what you have 
read is highly seditious ?’ 

It may be so.’ 

make such a speech yourself?’ 
speech to? you." ^ ‘''® 

But I have to think for myself.’ 
ihen you arc feeling nervous ?’ 

1 liaven’t the reputation of being a verv 

I should aKob© a fool. I am prepared to face 
a charge of sedition for anytliing I may say 
but I don t want to bo nin in for repoatinc 
something written by another man.’ ^ ^ 

riien yon will not deliver the speech I 
have wiitton out ?’ ^ i'- spwcn i 
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‘I shall think over the matter, you mav 
Icavo^ tlio papers with me.’ ^ ^ 

Nitai put down the speech and stanincd 
heavily down tlio sturcasc in a temper. 


nr 


Tho meeting was crowded Ac t • 

the hall following tho voliintftnpa ®**^®*^^*i 
an ontliurst ot apphiu.o & wiT 
diccring n hen 1 w.i. elected to «,o 
I 11.1(1 written out mv ow „ 
committed it to nicmorv 1 .tomrrT?!' ”"** 
it somehow. TheroT5’.li;i,, '"V‘’'®‘’''m<»igh 

mon> ouUpoVon I went on become 

Tho __ "■ ' 


I , «eiu on. 

with ':™.S’zrme™?r "??, “".s* "•“-"k 

S.iul that noihinr. papers 


‘(.lUl that nothing hohlfr ponhl "i papers 
(rom » nun hte me -n . Y 
lUlHts wen. a.loiiislod iSt "-■"dun 
o\rr t-> tho clisloynl pirty I l,ft,l 
fioicmment w,„, vullu 'm,,! it'''';!;,"':*? ‘ 
Inlol me to ,,„n ll„ir opponom?"’^^ 

blifiiage ol my MWIVI, 

ulih- even tf nK'd.-mtc. p-ction- 

‘ ■ r 


™'‘f Secretary to the Governor. Ho 
, ■ ^^5" Eai Bahadur, kindly come 

and see me to-morrow morning at 10-30 ’ 

use only 

?Vi“ tteni, and not their 

names? The name disappears under the 

onL * '°1 of such letters are 

quite pleased. If a man is made a Eai 

Svm^'’t v “ I?'?? S^tadiir is the name 
given to him Jiy his parents lost ? This is 
not the practice m the case of English titles, 
knighted is not 
oeeiim‘i‘’i"® Sir Knight in letters. It now 

oSg lit "nan’r " ““®’ 

*'‘® ^'’Ternment House a little 
SS ■ „ ■■'PPomted time. The Private 
artroSI assistant greeted me with 

hSve von & ■'’mi said, ’Well, Eai Balmdiir, 

T ^ leader of tho new party ?’ 

'viii/rcSiii.’’'" 

Docs the water belong to tho orocodilo ?’ 

said ’Ttin a i"i , Pame pp and 

I went®- "I’ if i'^.on.yoit his m/ams: 

momin" R.i"nV'‘i® a”'''*’ 

morning, Rai Bnlindur, Sit down.’ 

S.iheb tL?’' a ®‘'”E facing tho 

jnt 

s> Td^ -ierTC y-- 


,‘Vcs, sir.’ 

qnitfte"'' Yl" E is not 

GovenSt wi™, “iflocr of tho 

n liH™ iT^s ‘'°ot ■'ri.i >■”“ '”"■ 

the disloyal faction.’ " JP'"' 

I took out tho safinil of mv fiH« r 

jny pocket nnd plnccd It on tl.n ! i , 
front of tho rrivnfe SocrcUiv T 
return tho docuniont of my li’up ^ ^ 

firned the Oovcrnnient lon«' onJj i ^ 

^haU borve my cmintn- ‘ 

J?r a minute nnd then S 
Covommont rowan!^ thson^^nf Tho 

It also puni«ho'» ofrenJors^ hut 

I quicVly ntfirtisJ *1 

punishinfiif J^-iyint. ’ll,; t”'" l"^■I’•^rod f,>r 
«tit of iho room. ^ ^ «na walked 



A'cidici* Fish nor Flesh 

By NAGENDRANATII GUPTA 


j Pinjrapole (an asylum for 
old cattle and liorses) are virtually the 
that the^ difTerence being 

f. pods whfip of *'« '’““fit «f 

peas while the second is for quadrupeds 

«“ ntairs ?', tllir worto 

rfreF>™ 

;Pco™ 

Go — "sjf rTSwif't 

£i"iDz£?S#fe 

Vise to have loZ 

jtHgSrrBE 

Unliadur "for nni mcsn"“])"iia®‘’?'* 
my name with niy SLv"; tie ^ '‘"i‘ "I 
and viisiiondod it in fS * * 

Wlioooi'cr I ontoml i Icf? ,l ”Y 
eje- rested on llm the house my 

Illioinnatl MilS, II 1 “'«> «llc-l!ai 

'.“d been made ti ? f 

"as very nuioli oITt'iidod' it^n !J‘^“’ 

ball liiin Ii„i n,i,,i,,, ""0 Wlod 

I'articular l.iit f oerlainlv foU 
”">• om- addiossod ino „s K n'lrr' 

No one ev< r iJi . ' -liahaclHr. 
lloedci },y an r" (’oiintn- 

"■.'..o w.tl, II, J h", ' ''"■■.'■on 'Vitli a loni 

f'"' rts.ike tint «},.,♦ ^ dictionarj' one 

(tie dilticult 

‘ 01 pensions 


fho ifirl L^ 1 !? ‘■'"“'O'ynors. and erenlually 
the harlier and the wasl.emian may refuse 

a u^-’"’ .onatomeJJ. wSy! 

«'o mislress oi 

nnv*ta-„ r"* *i“ “y oliildren 

shl wm T°'' “0 ■■""J declare that 

wLd hL^‘’‘ “-oPpoatc with me. What 

down to throw 

liralfaiJ^ if® '™,‘‘ ‘o 'oot after 

me altairs of my household ? 

olhm roto™„?'\f ‘'loir samds, 
they had ® and decorations 

plLanl El ^ ‘0 attract un- 

iiKLti s ™'. ¥X ai“i"B-room was 

passiLf ni°i ^ “"'d aoo people 

pa-ssiuK and liear their rcmarkB, 

in young meu 

nt ^cre Tory annoying. A glance 

'rli"uuS-Son®f‘ '™'- 

Hullo, here is another Rai Bahadur !’ 
raont’ ""“arers of the Govern- 

artilSlfhorcs,.''’''’'’''"' 

bul'K-sfMSf “la abalia et cows, 

Atte listent* ‘''aaaa''- °f » name,' 
for some days I ^took- nntiiro 

■«••«> my title on ^it «, a " J^oard 

became my ^^hitoll.^^r 

the battle and I losMt * °"'^”'°PPration won 
it came*’™'”ai„g"("’''a, ''-ns icmsti when 
parly ,lcfo„|c,l fo,„,s Ijsually, the 

peace, hut iho order uli Saara to soot 

ea-. I ko|,l quiot i in '■')• 

WpS::;arJf"'k.E£ “r"a"-"'"e 

other, were lo.„Us„„h„, " !,'i';;."',';]f«bnji,.r^. 
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“Sir’, protested }sitai -warmly, ‘I must 
read the speech as it should be delivered, 
otherwise how caa it be impressive ?’ 

i haven’t got s-nch a powerful voice as 
you have, nor am I in the habit of address- 
ing public meetings.’ 

‘Very -well, I shall lo-wer ray voice.’ 

Whether he read loud, or low I had no 
mind to let Nitai go on and said, ‘You need 
not trouble yourself to go on. What I want 
to know IS, don’t you think what you have 
road is higlily seditious ?’ 

‘It may be so.’ 

'Would you mate such a speech yourself?’ 

T didn’t think about myself. I wrote the 
speech for you.’ 

‘But I have to think for myself.’ 

‘Then you are feeling nervous ?’ 

‘I haven’t the reputation of being a very 
courageous man, but that is no reason wliy 
I should also bo a fool. I am prepared to face 
a charge of sedition for anything I may say, 
hut I don’t want to bo run in for repeating 
something written by another man.' 

‘Then you will not deliver the speech I 
have wiUten out ?’ 

T shall tliink over the matter, you may 
leave the papers -with me.’ 

S’ltni put down the spoecli .and sbanjped 
heavily down the staircase in a temper. 


The next day I got a letter from the 
Private Secretary to the Grovemor. He 
wrote : — ^‘Sly dear Rai Bahadur, kindly come 
and see me to-raorrow morning at 10-30.’ 

Is it generally known that in writing 
letters to titled Indians Europeans use only 
the titles in addressing them, and not their 
names ? The name disappears under the 
tiUe aad the recipients of such letters are 
quite pleased. If a man is made a Rai 
Bahadur or a IQian Bahadur is the name 
given to him ,by his parents lost ? This is 
not the practice in the case of English titles, 
for a man who has been knighted is not 
addressed as Sir Knight in letters. It now 
occurred to me for the first time that it was 
improper to address a man merely by his title, 
omitting bis name. 

I arrived at the Government House a little 
before tiie appointed time. The Private 
Seeretaij’s Bengali assistant greeted mo with 
an ironic laugh and said, ‘Well, Rai Bahadur, 
have you become a leader of the new party ?’ 

I replied somowhat dryly, ‘Is tlioro any- 
thing wrong in that ?’ 

‘Vou cannot live in the water and quarrel 
with a crocodile.’ . , ' 

‘Does the water belong to tho crocodile ?’ 

A red-coated chaprasi came up and 
said. The Saheb has given you his inlaws' 

I went in to the Saheb. He said, ‘Good 
morning, Rai Bahadur. Sit down.’ 

I took my seat on a chair facing tlie 
Saheb. TJiere were some newspapers lying 
on the table, tho Saheb put bis finger on a 
pass.ngc m one of tho ncwspapci-s and , 
asked with a dry smile, ‘Is this vour 
speecli ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.' 

‘Although not a very bad speech it is not 
quite loyah You were nn officer of the 
Government, who have honoured you with 
ft tiUe. It is not right for you to join' 
the di«!lo 5 *al faction.’ 

J took out flic sanad of my title from 
ray pocket ami placed it on the table in 
front of tho Private Secretary. T said. ‘I 
return the document of my title. I h.iro 
servc«l the Govcnimcnt long enough ; in my 
old ago 1 shall .serve my country.’ 

The Private Secretary Khircd nt my mmd 
for a minute nml then said angnlv, Tho 
Go%frument renanls dcsorring person's, but 
it aUo iiuni-<hes ofTcmlmej.’ 

I quickly retorted. ‘I mn prv>j».wed for 
pUdtilmwnf Saying thi^ 1 rn*e and w.nlkeJ 
nut of the room. 
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itint niiy icnson ^\hy I shoiilil !iot think 
f'l ni\ country?’ 

•iA't othoi-. tliiiik about it, nliat have vou 
' )■ I to Jo V.ltli it ?’ 

■While ^T0 talkin-r ^Ir. Chamlhuri 
came m He was a Deputy 
llaMinn-ad introducoJ me to liim. Jlr. 

* o.'iulluiri hlivtok mo Ms’orou'ily by the hand 
linn 1 mjly >anh ‘0 bo ! wo have hoard n 
ti'.it J. ,il /built you. You are one of the 
ew ’ 

iiiats all bo«h. Far from beins ft loader 

li.ne been turned out of the paity almost 
"01010 ] had joined it.’ 

'Ili.iioi Thai's risliL It is hKl for j-oii 
to stick to your own old party.’ 

I leiit bach one m- two" littlo (nets. I 
made no montion of my visit to tho rrivato 
bccretarj- ami of tho return of (he snnml 
"f my Rai Dalmdurship. 
las $,'■'”’‘"5 Ilaraprnsad took me to 

1, avm ' ^1°'”' m * monibers were 

time but lllr "t'i' ^ ‘'I' 1 *”'■ *“'"0 

time but all tho members were ovcntuallr 

~ about mo "vero 

Sfnnumt " »' ““ 

nio^'t‘hn("i“"',’*'’n“*. Haraprasnd told 

dmneHh„toi.on“ to ' 

Wlio are tho JIullloks ?' I asked. 

(loiiiV° wnS Ho 18 veil off and is 

Sn.i . . f'® profession. He has an 


‘Rid JIullick marry in Enfjland ?’ 

‘Well, no. Siio was a jjoverness in an 
Knglish family in this country and .>rullick 
has married her lately. You will have to 
jmt on n coat and n pair of trousers this 
evening.' 

‘Why, what's urong with the ?’ 

‘Yon sec, Mrs. ^lulUck is after all an 
English woman. It doesn’t look nice to sit 
at table witli her in n tlhoti' 

I bccamo very indignant and said, ‘Our 
fathers and grnmlfatlier.s always wore the 
dhoti, and now it is to bo looked upon ns 
im indecent article of dress because you are 
having an Englishwoman ns a guest. Site 
is only a governess but if it were the 
Governor with his wife I would refuse to 
wear anything but my dhoti in any house 
in which I ‘may happen to bo staying.’ 

Jlarnprasad was in a (]unmlarj'. He said. 
You arc hopelessly old*fasliioncd. If you 
don’t take oil’ your dhoti how can you sit at 
table witli thorn ?’ 

‘I don’t care to sit with thorn at table 
nor do I care to meet your governess. I 
will have dinner in another room and I 
don’t want your English dinner. I will 
take the food cooked by tho Rrahmiu.’ 

_ I did not have an English dinner that 
night nor did J meet the MulUcks. Tho ne.tt 
day I returned home. 

I never tried again to play the role of a 
patriot 


[KabhHlpanalli Tagore’s Address to (lie 
Sikh Coiinuiiiiity in Canada* 


X It has given mo to meet von 

tira Kills* iTvmrSo’iSy’' fllic" S 
miimty), both of vSorh 

Andrei^a^' uiuciiii/ pom picmoty lij} (T j,> ‘ 


te'mf impossible 

ilra-T my ensngoraeiit and como 

your nniiunt festival oil tho liirthtlav of 

IsliPSisS 
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no 


to leatn liuw to uinte the tuo uleals of 
r.iii.iil.i iiiul Indin. and 1 nni t'Ure voii will 
do ]L 

Yon ranst keep tlio spirit of your 
^ol]"ion and not merolv the letter of it. It is 
tlie moial value of ynnv religious faith that is 
nnrli.inirin" Its outward olisorvnnces may 
1)' )nodi6e(l in oulev to meet the now 
<■1 mlitions of Canadian life, but on the other 
hand Tlune t-hould bo no change in the great 
nioia’i injunctions which Guru Xanak and all 
tlie 8ikh Gurus gave you. If you can thns 
iilfil the spiiit of your religion you will bo 
able to unito India and Canada together in 
vour own lives and in the lives of your 
children The best Canadinus will understand 
von and will also respect vour religion and 
thus there will be a growth in international 
friendship and goodwill. 

I thank yon with all my heart for the 
affection yon liaro shown nio and the love 
yon have given me. 

[Address presented to the poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore by the Sikhs in Canada. 


, April If), 1929 

Heveiend Gnnidcv Ji : 

Wo tlio rcpresent.rtivcs of tlio l\lial«a Diwan 
Society have t'oen asked to proeiif to .voil on 
l*elialf of the Sikli CNunnninity this slight token ol 
our gnititiidtf to voufortlie woiidciful afTivtion joii 
luve shown ns liy cros-iiig the I'.icilio Oooan anti 
enduring the storms at your very adyancod age 
.iiid in your cnfcchlotl s-t.Uo of health in order to 
tiling a message to t'aii.nla from our niothcrlantj 
and alM) to lu'lp us wlio are residents here antt 
ghc us your cneouiagement and spiritual advice. 
Wc deeply rogrot that your ill health provenlcu 
yon from lioing present in popNon at our festival 
at VictorLi but we nnilei-sfatul how ditlicult U has 
liecome for you to make ince-sant journeys in all 
kinds of weatlier and we would spare you as 
iniieli as we can. 

We thank you for sending over to iis your 
represeiitativo Ibnalandliu Andrews wlio has 
conveyed j-oiir kindly message to us. We assure 
jou_ that we phali fako to heart the words of 
advice which he has brought us from you and 
tluat wc slnll do our utmost to prove oui'sclves 
woijhy citi/cns of this land of Canada wherein 
we live, as well ns India, tlie moflierland from 
whence w-e have come. Wc would ask you to put 
our humble gift to any purpose m your own 
work m India wliicli you yoursolf may cuooso. 

We remain, 
lour dereteil ndmirowl 


Educational Opporlmiitics For Indiniis 
in tici'iiiaii Viiivcrsitics 


B\ DR. TARAKNATH DAS, ni. d 


S T IS a well-known fact that Germany’s 
contribution to the fund of wmld-cnUuie 
is uunieiise. It may be claimed that 
modern Germany has done more for tlie 
cultural progress of the world than any other 
country. The Germanic people have them- 
selves done nmrvollous things m lino arts, 
mnsic, pure and applied science, literatuie, 
history, politics, economics, philosophy, 
medicine and other fields of human endeavour. 
Oerrnan thought, German educational methods 
and institutions have intluenced other nations, 
w ucli have also contributed considerably 
towards modern civilization. 

Schurmann, the present American 
Amba^ador to Germany and formerly 
1 °^ Cornell University, in a recent 
pcccb deluercd before the students of Berlin 


Universitj'. made it clear that, althougli at 
the present time great American universities 
can hold their own lu Law, Medicine, Science 
and Enguiccring, yet it must not be forgotten 
tliat tlie \ciy idea of the modern university 
with post-graduate studies and research 
facihtiK as exists in America to-day is 
derived from German cultural infiuence in 
America. According to President Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, the author of 
the interesting book The Avicrican aud 
Gcnnan Umrersity ; One Hundred Years of 
Ihsfonj, more than ten thousand American 
studies 

(specialization) m German universities ; and 

H 1 considerably to 

mould the academic life of America 

^o less an authority tlian tlio late Lord 
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scliolars sUic^ying in Geriimn nin\ cr>itii's. 
T!ie Riitish GoAernmeiit is far too clever to 
ori'oso oponlY Indian students ^ 

(tcrmany ; but it is a fact that a_ln. l>. 
fiom a German or an Amcriem Unue^ity 
docs not receive Ibe same rccoRnition Irom 
the Oovcrnm'Jit of India as an Imimn 




universities to acquire the best education 
possiVile. 

Tlic educatioiinl standard of German 
universities is liigher than that of America 
In fact, a graduate of a German gymnasiuni 
(iughei scliool) can bo favourably compared 
with an American stndont who lins studied 


graduate from a British University. The first 
diificulty— ignoiance of ttie German language 
among Indian university students— is due to 
a defect of the Indian educational system. 
This can be remedied bv adopting such 
mensuies that there may be adequate (nciliUcs 
and inducements for studying Geinian as a 
second language in Indian higher educational 
institutions Tlie second difticuUy can bo 
overcome by the spirit of self-help among 



The Orera House of Slunich 


Indian's. Those Indians who are not anxious 
to bo dependent upon government positions, 
iiut wiAi to achieve recognition, through 
their \\ork and achievement, will ignore toe 
disciiniinatorj' attitude of the Owernment of 
India and come to German nn»*^ oreign 



The State Library of Munich 


tor two years m nn American University. Thus 
it IS safe to say that no Indian student who 
has not creditably passed the Intermediate 
Examination of nn Indian university vvill 
he able to follow his studies in Gorman 
universities. To secure a regular degree 
of Ph. D. a student must matriculate and 
fulfil certain requirements These require- 
ments vary accoiding to the standing of 
students. An American university graduate 
IS unconditionally allowed to attend a German 
university for a higher degree ; and it seems 
a graduate from Indian universities will not 
have any special^ difflciilty m seciirine 
regular standing ,,, Gar, nan uniyersities. 

my opinion dial n„ia t|,e standard 0/ 


io 
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II. LfiluiK (lino), 18. Jlarbiii-f! .(1.527), 111. 
l[uli.-licn (.Mmiicli) (l.|72), 20 Riuistcr (IThO), 
21 Rn'itock (1410), 22. Tiiliin"Cn (1 177X 2,'(. 

iirzbniq (l.')82) 

'I'hoic me Tocliiiieal collo?(s ut 1. Aiiclion, 
j Beilin, .5 BiC'^lnu, ■} Brauiiselnveiti, 

I B Uu'^iieii, 7. ilanover, ICarknilie, 

'' 'lunioh, 10 8tntt"art Special Ajjriciil- 
tmal oollow'; _.ue mtuatocl at 1. Berlin, 2. 
i'‘ ’ui-Bo])p('lsdorr, l{. Holicnheim (near 



Stuttgnxt) \\’eilieiistGpliaii (near Munich). In 
Berlin and Hano^el• there are special Veteri- 
limy colleges Schools of Forestry are. 
mtuated m l. Eberswalde (near BerlinX 2. 
Hsnoyersch.Munden (near Cassel), 3. Tliarrnidt 
near Djesilcn) Schools of liming arc al 
1. Clausthal (Harz), 2 Freiberg (near Dresilon). 
lliere are colleges of Commerce in 1 Beilin 

mid’' 5 ”tScrI'‘'' 

Since the eoiiclnsioii of llic WorW TYor 
the (icrnian people liavo redonblcd Iheir 
to° Kcovo?‘‘il sitantion' 

m the I";®''"™ Of 0 Ere.at nation 

1 the field of world-cuUuie, and tlnis thev 
th^Tnid.T^ 'welcome foreign scbolms m 
onhe^ In (1 '“"btlence Hint 

find T "" 

iiu a narmer welcome than in .a fiprmjm 

aSmic “"eSr i.“"1, -“"'r 


Ihcir trnrk\ 7 mnij sail thai piofpicHrc luillaii 
scholar', Io Gcnnau iinircmit/r.'i and colleges 
tan secure all the nrcessnnj infonnnlion 
from nag of the iignicics mentioned heloiv. 
I am herewith giving the addresses of the 
information Imremis for foreign students 
connooted uith various Gonnaii universities 
and Technical institutions : 

1. Akademische Ansknnfl<anit. Horliii C 2. 
I'nivorsitat. 

Akademisclio AusUnd^sfclIo I^onnestr:u««o 
lionn. (icimany. 

i» ** Akadcnusolti^ Au-ahndsstollo. 2 tuirfnrstenalls 
Ban 1.1 (.iiailollciibiirf/, Geiinany. 

AkadcmisGie AiHlands^telJe. 

18. Diesdeo .1. 24. 

' . Akidcini^hc Aiislandsstellc. 


Bismarkplat/ 
Merloiistra-<so 

j.( Aiiskindsslcllo, Xenc Rahenslmsso 

Ausl-inds-ttPllc, jrarstallhof 5. 
Jena Anslandsstelle. I'niversitatsanit. 


17. Fraidfm 't Sfnin 
0. Akaden 



„ ^ Prof Dr. Oswald Danko 
Rector of tlie Dniicisitj- of .110111011 

le. AoriV;J™‘“'''° ‘'“l™ds 3 tellc, Fass.ioensol.los.- 

Ccigoe'Sn,'""''''' Clsudiosslrasso, 
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histoiy, woman y£ any period oajoyed a 
better position in society than iior European 
sister at any time before mid-Yictorian era” 
Thus from the very earliest times the Hindu 
Avife held property— dowry, presents und ante- 
nuptial property— m her own exclusive name 
and had absolute control and disposing power 
over it. Even to this day in some respects, 

.(t least in form, Indian woman’s position is 
superior to that of her Exuopean sister. 
Thus unlike the Chiistian ceremony of 
marriage, the Hindu marriage rites do not 
require the wife to pledge obedience to the 
husband There are clear injunctions of all 
Hindu Laiv-giveis that in the home woman’s 
position is superior to that of mau and that 
only those families will prosper where lliey 
are honoured, adored, worsiiipped and are 
kept happy while that family quickly penslies 
where they grieve. 

The present position of women as 
compared with that of the western women is 
as bad as that of Indian men as compared 
■with Western men. But riodoubtcdly from 
about 600 B. 0. tliere has been slow change 
in the status of women tis a tis the ra.an. 
From that timo onwards there has been 
perceptible a narrowness as regards the 
freedom and restriction as regards the rights 
of women quae the man. 

Competent historians and ethnologists give 
many reasons for this backward tide m the 
woman's status. They are mostly ascribed 
to the Kuhammadan invasions, the unsettled 
condition and subjection of the country from 
that time onwards The Muhammadan 
invaders used to carry away unmarried gjils 
but their religion prohibited captivating 
maiTied women whatever their age On 
account of continuous wars and economic 
dislocation the ivomaii became more and 
moie dependent on man and his position 
qtiar the woman improved 

Witiitiie end of wars, tlio restoration of 
peace (nhatcior it may bo Avorlh) and the 
gcnoiai sprinkling of education there is a 
stiong morement initiated by Hindu 
reiormors to restore to the Momcn the position 
niiich i« hei due. Tine tiiis reforming move- 
ment H greatly ictirded by Government and 
(Mn«oiTat(\c opposition, mass illitcmcy, cco- 
\ degeneracy, but in spite of 

all tlu.'-o iiandicaps tbe moicment is gaining 
, «rtngUi oicry day. Tbe form.ation of stiong 
puniic opinion .md spasmodic legUlative 
considerably raised the position 
'ntn. but mucii stiU remains to be done 


The Hindu Law has never lieoii a static Code, 
it has always hcou dynamic, adapting itself 
fo changing circumstances. It is •meet and 
proper that it adapt itself to the present 
circumstances. It is from this point of view 
that I venture to suggest the following 
proposals for the reform of tlie marriage laws. 


3IinKiu>B nr Voi.iriov ok thj: Binu)-: 

Under the Christian marriage rules, tlie 
bnde is girmn away in mavnago. At the 
present day this is a mere formality, the 
parents having nothing or very little to do 
with the actual clioice of a husband ; the 
marriage being purely the free volition of the 
bride. The more idea and tlio mere form, 
however, conveys the idea of sometliing 
inferior, something akin to a chattel, which 
is given away by someone wlio has, may be 
in pure fiction or mere form, the dominance 
over the thing given. The idea and the 
form itself is repugnant to the idea of tvro 
persons joining freely and of tboir own act 
iu wedlock. 

According to the Anglo-Hindu Law, as at 
present administered, marrmgo is brought 

about by their parents and the cliildron them- 
selves exercise no volition. 

According to a decided case * betrothal 
and marriage is a contract made by the 
parents and the children exercise no 

volition, and there is no implied condition 
that the fulfilment of the contract must 
depend upon the willingness of the 

gill at the time of marringo. If the father 
lias onco betrothed his daughter in her 
infancy the prospective bridegroom can 

force the fatlier either to marry tlie girl to 
him within a certain time, oven if the girl 
be unwilling or wants a mere postponement 
of ruarriago by two yc.ars in order to prosc- 
cuto her studios further. If tlie father does 
not 17.1111 to be so ciuol as to force Ins 
daughter, ho must pay damages 

In ancient India, (a) some love-making on 
the part of boys and girls before marriago 
was alw,iys pro-supposed ; the parties to 
marriago were grown up persons competent 
to woo and be wooed, qualified to giro 
consent and make choice ; (b) tho bridc^^room 
was supposed to have a homo where bis 

wife could bo mistress and (c) the 

object of marriage was mutual happiness . .f 


• 1. U K. 21 Bombav. rage 2-1 (at rase .30) 

rf uhappy hi'lia, chapter XII— Woman in ^ 


i India 




of tlio Bombay I 

SfmJits 


she IS ft frequent contributor and by Tvhose 

conrlesy the illustrations m this section are 
reproduced 

Dr iNowHmtSvsJiT a b B s Sle received 
this year her fioal decree m Mcdiciue from 
the Grant Jfcdical College of Bombay, and has 
nov» been appointed House Surgeon in the 
L-ihoie Civil Hospital 


v^haati Ka-'lnkVir 


Dr Indumali Senjit, 
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Iso^v, please get in. Wliatcvov arc you 
doing ? The tram lias started !'’ 

Dhireu could not resist the temptation of 
showing off a bit. He uenton talking to her 
liolding on to the door of the nio\ing train. 
Wlien at last the tram uas about to pass 
out of the platform, he sprang into the 
compartment and began to wave to them. 
Shneswar and Mukti waved back, then left 
tile platform 


( 20 ) 

Three days later, JIukti was again on tho 
platform of tho HoAvrah station. This lime 
it was to see her father oil’. He was going to 
Delhi. 

After the tram had steamed off, Jlukti 
d^o^e to the school hostel, straight away. 
She had sent on her things before, and there- 
fore had no necessity to return to the 
deserted find gloomy house. 

ilokshada, too, reached her village home, 
safe and sound. It was nearly three years, 
since she had been there, and her relatives 
■^•elcomed her with an effusion that nearly 
suffocated her This village was her father’s 
home and the next village happened to be 
the home of her father-m-law So »hc did 
not lack friends and relatives The same 
railway station served for both the villages 
which were separated only by a wide stretch 
of green field Hokshada’s father’s village 
was called Shibpur, while that of her 
father-m-law was known as Unaroara 
Country people are not fond of marrying 
tlieir childien to their neighbours generally, 
because both families know too much about 

.1 great beauty in her days, this objecUon 
the ea^rSo 

village, hut none so beautiful. There ncre 
hig gardens too, now rim to Zgle I 

rarta’“he ” too. irith toiionng shaHrees. 
S hhie'l?ill “’i ? ‘>ft-™ra. irhile a dram 

™ tth'sS 

came m°e™ J 

and carri^ nMav*” ^ 'f pitchers, 

wneu mvaj tho water. Their anklete 


tinkled, tlie water within the jiitchors^ 
splashed and the sound of tlieir sweet voiccs^ 
talking, filled the evening with music. The 
cowlierds returned lionio tlirough the fields, 
with tlieir cattle and the village children 
played and shouted. 

The village was beautiful, like a picture. 
But unfortunately its inhabitants were not 
what one would liavo expected tlieni to be. 
Thougli it was Mokshada’s native home, and 
she had returned to it, after a long whiles 
she did not feel unalloyed pleasure at the 
company of lier friends and relative';. 

She had put up at lier father’s liouse, as 
her father-in-law’s house was sliut up. She 
had thought of going there once, to pay lier 
respects to the old dignified building and 
to arrange about some necessary lepairs. 
Sho had arrived late at night, and so had 
met ver)' few people. Dbiren saw her to 
her house, then went off to his own. But 
tho news of their arrival spread with the- 
morning and everj’body ruslied to give tlie 
new arrivals a fitting welcome. Amongst 
the ladies gatlicrcd to greet Moksliada, old 
women and babies vied witli each other in 
eagerness. A few boys, too, had mixed with 
them to get a share of tho fun. Everyone 
had dressed up Immedlv, ns Jlokshadn was 
the mother of a verj’ rich son, and accus- 
tomed to fine things. The results had been 
deplorable in most cases, of which the 
persons concerned, were happily in ignorance. 

As the welcoming crowd broke into the 
house, Slokshada came out of her room to 
greet them. 

Why didn’t you bring your grand- 
daughter too ?” asked one of the fair crowd, 
‘Wo would have liked very much to see 
her.” 


j>LohiQi, a friend of Jlokshadn’s girlhood 
days, put in, I say, iloksh.ada dear, wliere 
did you give the girl in marriage ? You did 
not condescend to lemember us.” 

A young woman pushed lier way through 
and asked eagerly, ‘The bndogioom is very 
good looking, is not he ?” 

The fiKt old lady asked again, “How’ 
children 1ms your giand-daughter 

They never waited for any answer, being 
content with tho sound of their own voices. 
Mobmi asked again, “Is not Sbiveswar ever 
going to take another wife ?” 

,i,ri **'1*^'*^“ found herself in a maze, she 
set out of it. Some- 
now she managed to make herself ho.ard. 
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Vfter scmio mou’ ^^oriR, pkiisant nnd 
oth.ioi'iC, tlic ladios (jraciousls- itopartcil. 
41n\ohada waa timte fed «“ Slie avaiited to 
urn aaav from those ten-dde iiooidc. blic «as 
feeling ■ fnnoiis with her son too bite 
could not blame the oomen. JIukti avns 
lealle past tlie marnageahle age, ami they 
laid a light to talk. ^ 

As days iient on, she grew mote and 
nioie tionbled in mind. Tillage lieoplc are 
not iaraoiis for good manners and they tliil 
not spare Mokshada. Speeches, open and 
cOYOvt, hints and insinuations besan to iill 

the old lady‘& cars. She licard many things 
about her family, avIucIi she had never 
dreamt of. She felt more and more cleariy 
that her visit here had been a terrible 
mistake. She vas so enraged and hiimihatca 
that she did not know what to do. bhc 

wanted to drag JIukti here, by her hair, 

and give her in niarnage to the first man 
siie saw, 

■Mokshada had two brothers The elder 
was dead, the younger one did not live m 
the village Her consm Shyamkishor was 

the head ot the house He noticed 
ilokshada’s plight and advised lier, Mokshada. 
get your grand-daughter niamcd ns soon 
as possible. M’d have tlio family prestige 
to keep up ” , w i 

^lokshadn wanted nothing better. Uut 
how to manage it? “Until my son comes 
back,” she said, “how can I give his daughter 
m marriage ?” . • i 

“Does yonr son object to having the girl 
roamed ?’■ Shyamkishor asked. 

“1^0, I don’t think he has any objection, 
said Mokshada. 

Shyamkishor felt encouraged Tlien_ 1 
don't see what prevents you from arranging 
a match’’, he said “If ho does not object, 
why does not he himself settle about it?” 

Mokshada sighed deeply. “You don’t 
know my son, cousin,’’ she said, “He is an 
amazing fellow Ho does not care about 
these things at all. But he has got the 
devil’s own obstinacy too. Kobody can act 
contrary to his wishes.” 

Shyamkishor laughed derisively. ^ kou 
are a woman, after all”, he said. Your 
son IS stupid, nothing more or less. Since 
he fails in his duty, you must act for him. 
I siiall help you If I, Shyamkishor Bannerjec, 
settle anything, yourson ivould not dare to 
ohject. Leave everything to me. By the 


way, H tlicro any person your^ son 
prefers?” Mokshada hesitated, ’llicn, I oni 
not quite sure.” she said. “Hut you know 
Dhiren, son of Xilanibar? Jly son smu 
once tliat sucli a boy w.as a treasure to any 
man.” 

Shyamkishor neaily jumped uitii excite- 
ment “(lood Lord be cried, "Vnii arc 
really good for nothing. Since iic had said 
it in so many nerd's, what prevented you 
from grabbing the boy tlien and tlicre ? 
Nilaml)ar’< '■on Habla, you mean ? 1 suppose 
ho is called Dhircn now ? Yonr son does not 
lack money (i»o mo live tliousaml and I 
shall bring OAcr tlio boy tins evening, 
dressed as a iindegroom.” 

Mokshada Muiled a bit proudly. “I can 
do that too. cousin,” she said. “And oven 
without the ti\o thousand. Tlio boy holds 
me m high esteem. If I ask him, lio will 
marry Mukti the next moment But ns my 
son IS absent I did not like to arrango 
anything” 

“M'liat if ho is ?” said Shyamkishor 
excitedly. “He is not returning svitliln a 
year, isn’t that so ? But you cannot wait 
that long. M'o have to tliinV of our prestige. 
Since the bridegroom is ready, lot’s celebrate 
the marriage. 'Write a letter to Shhoswar. 
That chap Dhircn is a good catch. If you 
don’t grab him in time, somebody else 
will.” 

Mokshada beenruo nervous. “No cousin,” 
she said, “I enmot take so much responsibility 
upon myself. My son will be frightfully 
angry.’’ 

“Get away,” cried Shyamkishor with 
contempt “Afraid of your own son ! What 
a woman you are 

Mokshada remained silent “All right,” 
said Shyamkishor “Let’s think it over, for 
a day or two ” He went away to the outer 
apartments. 

The village people ivent on discussing 
Mukti to their lieart’s content Hints and 
insinuations poured in m never-ending streams. 
Old Shyamkishor, too, came in for a good 
deal ot attention. He was the head of tlio 
house,_ _ and any sin of omission and 
comrai&siou reflected discredit upon him 
"Wlnspers of social ostracism, the most dread 
punisliment socml law could inflict began 
to float in the air. 


(To bp cmithmed) 
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n riiiM Widow and icmarned bst ’ 
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she IS ft feequent contributor and b7 wli0!.e 
coarte-.7 the illustrations in this section aro 
reiiroduccd 

« » » »,SI« '■"Kn'il 

thi« sear her hnal degree m Jlediciae from 
the firant Medical College of Bombay, and has 
now been appointed House Surgeon in the 
Lihoro Civil Hospital 
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i..d,X'':LS2(. 

scenery, the attractive Kardenrth^ *?!“ 
women with their Janmesr a ’ ® Pretty 
cheerful smile, the busy strel!tr%Z'' ‘’’■'li 
intern, ingling of the two seves ti.e a? °n'“J 
yet courteous Japanese haboS'ers tlf r 
?//.-s';/f7?r5— small carts drawn h-^ i 

the Buddlnst temples, and above aU ft e 
courtesy shown by the .Tananeso r general 
winch males him 'felT oml” 
tbmgs will help us to broaden our ii, 

tlmu"’tho TenAh‘'au!r‘breidtrof 

and also understand the reason, w"|,v^ 
has become the only nowertnl ^ '’"P”" 
East One mtondmg to v s I I™' ‘'.'5 

do well to tale a Japanese steamefi 
liy so doing 1,0 discovers a fo J dL, 

Japanese customs and mannere “ uf m 
mid servants on the steamed "' I “®ccre 
nosulcs, there arc nnnv Taf^ Jap.incse. 

The treatment to p.a,"Se^ 
and conbpiously lio.iUhy courteous 

>«. of coutso. the Pipiflfs 

llowevcr, there js* t orra Jap-an. 

t-thiiiR this route evcn*hv^?nf «‘lvfintapo in 

f'tudy in UniveiNities lor^tn 1 *<> 

cua-st. dnpan, the l.and of H "^*Jantic 

nuniiture Americi in ^ ^ ^ s-un, is a 

vtu.l<.nt-tnJller pa.;"os «‘o 

Hawaii, Mith ^ . ''apan and rcaehrs 

aad manner-, <;o tint i)v customs 


Bv Y. T. OAK 


aad manner-, <;o tint ^n-^the " 

*h<- '-lior,-, „( I, p t'aic he reaches 

he is fairly 


thiaSd/of t! ® “onths- stay on 

Mm will, tl,‘i , '! ““"Sh to Americanize 
u^ving here “'■■oo‘'r 

February is the best time to start Tiiis 

jX 

for two or three montl.s, one mtoht rolch 

sUferTn'’':,,?’"^^ o'l th“o Un^f- 

Sgti tS-n 

fs's 

on\a'';ffie"o KSeTiu^ 

Europe would he to°,is'it*“r„»‘° 

not only tho eitv nad soo 

condition of tho maUs Ld ?h the 

in •'suburbs and vilt4 

niiglit go to Pans "nra’i thonce, ono- 

Egypt and fi„,ai!;f^,:’i“£''”- °ouea,- lYapios. 

in c"Ss?"u'^^e‘''r^^s 2 •’^.‘^' ■> =“"-ioPt 

Ins own judgment H,e ‘O"’'' ho aided bv 
money l,e h,as, ,u!d if , “f ‘""0 “"d 

Ic.arn now tiiinvs ntensity of desire to 

lJni|J:i'''Sl;„™;,‘™P;;tmg going to the 
stnUies cannot ,Io Sr their 

Americ.in travel nrencr a, an- 

^Apnss Comp.inr, nhout ,.ii -^''’^Hcan 
Contrary to the’usinl ^ 1‘roblems. 

of s„cl, „.encics co^t ,fn !?"* 
nllowiHl commissions ♦} ^hey are 

and others whom stoamsliip i,ne 


f)„w ~r others whom"'tlioJ steamsliip jido 

tZ i' that ns thov^ J^^Pfe-spiit. Another 

•>'' > s>ntr» or they are in a pS'iS all lines. 

mo-t impartial jicl\ice. best nml 
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oSS'S- ^ "Ot 

^ss~ss 

^ biiiiii ul!''?°^II;h°'’i",'",'i;;,.,?■®‘™ '‘''““W 


inodCTO Uie .koy-not-' of 

in spite of rS fnrl- f 

•win?: acc*eptpil a*! fhp. Sv,i^;.r^^’i- nipidly 


•win;: acc*epfp°{*ia *3 n!so rapidly 

to sock loSpp ,h^ It i‘< ti'Clo- 

;P° foM)io'’aWdn^ 


'•n;i[ i-inf( ^f ‘"The soriotv- ^'*'*1 • 

- hum upV^^T;;^nsilTtln.d?"S 

4™i '"ovo'CS'^ ,ii;'''"‘>'™? - 

-7ff *-;”f attr 

artisans worked mechanio'illp i^nd, if ^tlio^fifh^r^A “"inlrj*. On tlip 

lo tlic Ipvel of ?;» n .1 ''"T "" "“■, '™ilj- Senfe I,o '?"* “' 

Tf n.o, . ' On tlio contran- itsponsiblo for Hm J'®.. ?3. nlso no lonsor 


-t..»n,\;"ri,o7rci„s '“■> "><-"i i-i-isrif'', 

"Tf VZ 'r\ 0 " ti,™’o,.;75. -iV^?o7.,r„“oK- "»., r "■> 

Igs^lgistss I^SSfcgfsf 
sisiSBiSiSsS s:^:“*5''=S'A'9 


sih! acbon to the foatif * ' ‘'imssa greS „, TbiJ .'IWnfcmtion of thn t. ._, 


■n »nd lisimomg ^ts i/g"?!,?'"'?’ ■“'"' 'Sg 
Tifpbon to the heart. htirigsa grc.at of .a* nA,"'*'‘f''''t''‘'ot>on of tho familr onl 


Sirlrh"eV*“ '’'™ fooTfi? '™>'l™ rtth?-'!' '".Wrimif s,* 0 “' f™ aad 

ssf #€‘isrs= 

W -ere certa.nlf. h^itecl ai‘l"..S}L“"'' " <«7or'YSS i„TeS'?t 

WfifiiW®# 

fifj m.V,! Ti'“~«y atmosnliorn raf atY-''* 


dJlintejn^t nc A'jr°'°WArnily system liPil! -‘^r® inwSfoV^ buman race ’th. 
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the JT'ht tvpe cominGrcial bill of exchange. This 
development of the two-nained trade paper in 
America at the expense of tlie protn^son' note 
lias bcneritcd both the banhs and the Easiness 
tommumty. And all this progress in tlus hnc lias 
been achieved m America during the dozen years 
which have elapsed since 1915 when the rcguLaticm 
was issued distinguishing the trade accep^ce 
and giving it special privileges (Reed 110-115). 

Sir Jehangir does not find any cause ol 


socialistic ; that advanced countries arc rioiv 
doing airay with anything like dominating 
Government influence or control of central 
banks X and that Indian critics have belittled 
the inftaenco of shareholders over the policy 
of central banks ; and concludes Sir 
Jehangir: 

Indeed one can go further and say that if the 
... — ^ ... - ■ • T • I c*i 1 presence of sharchoidera had no other benefit out 

despair as far as our enterprise in Joint btoct the negative one of keeping out politicil pressure 


the devi^je of a sliarcliolders, bank would luxve 
justified its existence. 


India and Genova 

His visit to Geneva has convinced Mr. 
C. F. Andrews that India should not drop 
her relations with the^ League of Nations ;• on 


Banking is concerned 

It is a matter of congratulation to note that in 
point of talents, personality and ability several of 
the managers of the Indian Joint Stock banks have 
distinguisiied themselves. In the period of less 
than a qnartor of a century at least .three men of 
outstanding ability have stood out m the historj’ 
of Indian Joint Stoclt Banking. GeneniUy speaLiog 

as regards personal integrity too, our sj’Stcm has -. ...... - 

lield its own. Tlie disasters which the system lias the contrary, she should try to make herself 

witnessed are due mainly to .want Of specu^tion there. One elToctive way to do that 

and to the insufficient capital and resources of „„ Tnri;^,i tr, toa/1 tho 

most of the newly started banks. However, some of - be to have an Indian to lead tno 

our loading Joint Stock Banks nrcslowly but surely Indian delegation before the Assembly— 

training up o class o! specialized bankers and thus thot.gh perhaps Mr. Andrews may not he 

in time wo sh£l overcome {„Uy satisfied with tho appointment of Sir 

banking in India (Uanker 8 jlagazinc, Attgusu.iUi.>k tt»\ -l h i • > - i 

As regards the other phase of banking specialization Mahammad Habibnllah an official as ho.is* 
iho rigid separation of banking from any other There aie at least three subjects on which 
kind of busmess or. trading much has been loameil the League can be of service to Indians. 
!SSi for“w?cment“‘ Ssli" R^oants Mr. Andrevrs ia tl.e/arf/a» : 

bio also, oxpeiionce and legislation must co- , Xotowr. timn once, I have said in public and 
eporato in securing in tho case of each new bank I would again repeat tho fact, that the niiiolioration 
ndofiuale resources at the skirt and their subsequent of labour conditions m India by direct legislation 
conservation as well as tlie building up of the has go.nc forwaid inoro quickly in tho last ten 
necessary i-cserve^. years since the Lcagiio was established than was 

As regards the clientele of the Links there seems pjssible m fifty years before tho esUblishment of 
little reason to complain pnd our banks can the Ixr.ig«c. Every one of tho great landmarks in 
■scan ely complain of the suppQit given to them so Induin lalKmr legislation has been establvshcxl 
genorouvly ly tho depositing public from their very since tho establislmiont of tho League. AVhilc up 
>,t.irk It IS true lh.it some Linkers complain of llio to the year 1919, it seemed quite impossible to 
vindue secrctiveness of the clienks as regards their obtain any more Immano conditions with rega^ to 
iinanckil position. But those who advance this 'l.u'our. in mines and factories and mills after 
him of criticism imderrato the efforts m.ido It 1919, cverj- door seemed to bo suddenly thrown 
Knghsh or American Links in order to eeciirc wulo open, and wo hav^e been pressing forwaitl 
informationabout the skindinpof their clients— efforts from one act of factoo* legislation to another and 
which arc iinpoisil'le in India owing to the small all thcaO have been on tho whole in the ’ rmlit 
“ize and limited iv«ouivos of most of our l>anl,'‘. direction. ” 

It IS well knovvn that .Uneritan Links nwintain Opium has boon withme a special subject 

tho Kinm way ns latow 

pf 



■ mformis;- - 

On tlie much-debatod quesUou of State The Uiming- 

R.ink vv. Sluarclmldns’ Ikink the opinion of tWorTin tb.i mJ?. From that 


Xis, at |<rc-<ent in a few countries, mniiilr t*mo, tlmnJ v\i?| 
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land of housokeeriiig. That is the ’work of 
politics. l_he home house-keening and the na t.i nTi.a l 
liouse-Feeping -which is called politics, arer^y 
aU one: the two aro very mucli dependent on 
one another. _ Politics are concerned -with all kinds 
of things which affect our home life. Things wo 
ho made, by what is called 
maustrial work. Cooking ^vessels, furniture, ihirries, 
‘‘°"K have to be .raanufactuied, by hand or by 
in.acliinory, and eertam la-ws of tlie country govern 
the making and the buying and selling of all 
the^e tlungs. hood-stutfs have to bo grown by 
liohtics h^-e to be very much 
With agiiculture. The question of better 

^ to enable them to grow for the 

1 • N IS a matter whidi 

fn Mncen^ tlio women mIio liave 

sufficient food .for their households. 
1 out C3 are conceinod with all sorts of matters 
ni 7 o!,t knoAv as much about as men. or 

t ,V: as much about, because they alTect 

hm’ women cun affect them, ven' 

of • Mho have to watch their 

Uui fj? stuiving M’hcn there hag not been sufficient 
enough food, .could force the govern- 
attention to irrigation, to the 
fnrmir" Store M'uter. as was done in 

LKf in India. .-Women could add the 

1 em ^»'9i stalling people around 

nnk-'inm,. 4 ? feeling of the men about it. if they 
tfiA^Pi^Tk linve the roM'cr, and g.sve a 

called .\oting on important 
qiioslipiis. RtiidviDg those questions nith the help 
MUh''knn?"l£f'’ V'®* cfrStivclj% 

in ^ ivil.h^Q POfd judgment. Taking part 

Mptnon gossjn pith one another a creat deal 

fn'-° "W'olk -iboutmany 

..I'., 1 ^ realize in Imti.-i as yet tliat Iher 

can do something ns svell .as mlk 

fsO*- ! 

d'vidr. nJout * OnIv"V-nmL^ 

"Int .nge girls ^tionlrt 93?^ ^'plly know at 

«I iiic irfis4.il, ly .How tan men 

th^ryv iv'rj- i. nil "ok “«'’!i'"l' 1 “ 

Mnntis nnft.^r vl,i,l, ‘.,rr,5^ '.’ut m snch n 

MhcI-‘ Infien. the M th nml 

-vhy^icaUv. .^,1 t'on' 

aho ef iiitcll.vtiKil and spirit, Li? 

cxi^n^n,e is rc-e^-an- Th.v^?. ‘'J^rnctical 
<t.<>'i 2 !i. alone h not 


Tho Phee of Science In Edccation 

n,(.Sk/;trii!::';;''i/'’ vr"' ■'''•'«<■ ti.n 


. In spite of the teaching of elementary science 
in schools (though it is possible to effect consider- 
able .improvement in tlie matter), it is not 
sufficiently recognized that science is an essential 
element of culture. Speaking at tho recent Kamsay 
Chemical Dinner in England, Dy. Levinstein had 
some valuable remarks to make on the subject : 

Dr. Levinstein said, lie -p'ould like to sco a 
knowlMge of physics and chemistry and otlier 
mtural sciences considered to bo as much a sign 
of eultaro as a knoM'ledge of tho classics. Properly 
taught there M-as as much cultuie to be derived 
irpm science as from the humanities, and more 
useful tooM’ledge. The date when Ramsay 
discovered helium gas imprisoned in a stone called 
deveito, now old. but a young stone when it first 
canght its helium and kept it, was of greater 
interest to a cultured mind, and of far greater 
importance, than the date of the Battle of 
Liitzen. 

If some old bone revealed to the anthropologist 
tlie story of pur evolution, was it not worth the 
knowing? If some old stone released lieliuin after 
aeons wo could not measure and this helium turned 
out to Jm ji bnck left over by the Master Builder 
of tho UmvT^rse.and Ramsay found it. was tliat 
Juimortahzc the name ofllanvay? 

^ achievement equal to that 

fAv?‘f^4^!i"" ? fjidhant emendation in a Virgihan 
called tho one n cultured scholar, 
Inimanities. tho other merely a 
vm/fi. ^ increasing number of our 

ni?A,l!5~,i taught science, particularly 

science, not to equip tliem for any 
Pil^i '^'^1 learned classics, to train 

"t*nds, to teach them to think, and. in shoit, 
to ^ucato them. 

in ^ ^king at all to insist on 

knoMledgo of science even in 
J¥^ .r<>rson who lias ivnssed 

\vIh,° 1 .!;i® P,I n University may Le familiar 

•bo \vk.m ^’^ 0 "'!,cdgc of natural phenomena and 
irontio?«ln US. as IS nccessarj* for ovciy 

gentleman profcs.' 4 ing to bo culturetl. 

Co-operative and Nation Building 

Pnntiilu concludes 
iv.7o?/ir’ (reproduced in tho 

u-i for April) to tlio 

"'xl Orissa 

nhasiS approimately cm- 

biiildlnf” P“-PPPratiou in nation 

1 1 ^'It^r an nblo discussion of the 

r„r nlln-'^’o?"? 

rcfaS I,?; . propasanda in 

H ‘"’.•“''‘'rat'on Mr. rantulu rcnia.U: 
ol Itnral Iiid*LT*drmndl Poiitioal .devriorntent 
lajtor..a„d™-S “"o„,' S ‘■?^'?™'ion of many 

.•ulinittcl that ^ 0 "' generally 

nmoiig ihem a high rh<^' 

•o play ,•» nnblo then-foro destined 

Ka,U^l„ifd ,TO .a? i,™:- .'»>« i" 

.1.0 adbri, 
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concerned, first of nil. "'ith the question of flie 
philosophy of life. Iilosl of tho slndcnts arc attrswted 
to modoru materialism. Tiio Cliinoso people have 
been raoro or loss known as a practical jieoplOT-* 
people who do not concern themselves mwili 
religion, especially tho oi’sanized aspect of reliCTon. 
They are more or less satisfied with a 1''™'-. 
ethical course or a moral standanl tliat js sufficient 
to help tlieni to live an ordinary life. So tliat may 
servo to explain the reason why there may bo a 
number of i-eligious beliefs, for instance, in the same 
family, and a number of roUcious practices m 
the same family circle. The Cliinese people arc 
U'-ed to this attitude of tolerance and of froalpm 
of belief, in the senso of fieedom not to belici. 
With that background, Chinese students arc easily 
attracted by this modern tendency towaixls material- 
ism and atheism. The depressed economic life 
of the people in general serves also as a great 
stimulus to a general nuiterlalistic outlook. — 

Tho second main pi-oblcin among tlie Chinese 
students is tliat of sox life. In the past tho sexes 
m Cliina xvero separatod to a larce extent and 
did not liAve a common social life- Edacatton 
was limited to men in the past and the women 
as a nilo wore uneducated. Recently with tho 
introduction of educ.ation and of co-cducation there 
is a free intercourse among the sexes and a 
change in the attitude towards family and marriage. 
So also you find that there is a great turn from 
tho attitude of patronage on tho part of parents 
towards their children particularly in tho choice 
of life-partners and the right to liave friends of 
the opposite sex. Side by side witli these has 
come greatly increased popularity of tho cinem.a. 
th^tre, dance-hall and irresponsible hlcratwro. 
This is hecomias: a very pertinent problem in 
minds of students. There are more publications 
on sex problems in China to-day tiiaa on any 
other prolilem and I think if our religious publica- 
tions could only match this amount of sex publi- 
cations we should be doing a very great service 
to the students 

Tlie third problem of major importance among 
the Students is what we call tho economic or 
vooafion.al problem. Students mostlv come from 
middle-class families in China. "Wc have verj' 
lew students from among, the cjapitalist class. So 
parents have to , earn sufficent money in order to 
support .their children . for their schooling. That 


interest in all modem thoorici> of life. Somcfiiues 
tltey may be very shallow or verj' ppectacul.ar 
in their study not being able to seq those 
mcnls being practised at first hand. Ihit anyhou 
Acy find a very.’ gcnnino Interest in Ihoso recent 
theories of economic and social reform. 

Tlio Chincso situation boar? very close 
jiarallol to tho Indian situation. Students in 
India too, those who have a serious turn of 
mind, arc concerned witli problem® of religion 
and the philosopiiy of life. literature on sex^- 
question of questionable scientific value which 
intend ut money-making is flooding our 
markets too. Economically our students aro 
worse off — once giving up they can hardly 
resume their studies. Politics is undoiilitcdly 
the gi’cat questiou with our students, but 
hero our students aro more easily misled than 
the shrewd, materialist-pragmatist Chinese. 


Britain and V/ashington Convention 
Iho announcemet that Groat Britain 
proposes to take steps to ratify tlio ‘Washing- 
ton Convention of 1D19 on tho hours . of 
work gives llVf/hjc of Juno 15, tho occasion 
to observe". 

Tho inaugnrafion of tho Labour Governmont 
was signaUw bv the announcoment at Geaeiu 
that England will latify tho Wellington Conven- 
tion of 1910 regaixlicg houiv of w’prk. She was 
a potty o! course to tho Convontion and 
generous enough to affirm it? dicision on behalf 
of India as early as then ; but her genorosity .and 
wjhcitude for tho workers did not allow tho 
British Governmont to enforco the agreement on 
the British Industrie'^. Tho industriahsts of many 
countries have been from the bopiuning outspoken 
in thoir hostilily to tho AVashingfon restriction 
of tho Kovirs of work per day to § and per week 
to 48 hours. It took ten yeai-s for England to 
affirm , this .decision. English workers have 


. r present 

economic .pressure. These factors tend to make 
for pes'iimsm aniong the students. And it is all 
tlic.inoiX! evident because of the veri’ widespread 
(lesiro to go on to hiclicr stiidie«. The problem of 
'‘9'^‘iqn is most loffimc. The openings for men 
llioroforo are few and competition is 

problem among the students is not 
problem of sntml or political order. 

interested in all the 
theoTucs ol political and soewl reform, 
aic all bcginmtig to taken great deal of 


how does India faro m the matter ? One of the 
complaints of Bombay lias been this that restiicUon 
of hours put . them at an unequal position m 
competing wiUi Japan. Indian workers are un- 
skilled and mefficient, hence, theiv output per 
capita per hour is lower than those of the others. 
In accepting (he ‘Washington Convention British 
admimstrators tied India , to a still low er output 
and iiecessanly to a suicidal industrial iKiIicy 1 
while in tJicir own home the Bntjsh Government 
did not see any Imrrj’ in the matter. "Was tho 
step inspired only by consideration of tho Jndkan 
workers welfare? 




Trotsky on Russia 

Ja‘ 011 Tiolsly contrihutei, from hi-, exile 
in Constantiaople, a remukibly ili'liclied 
estimate of the future of Ru^sn lo tin 
Xew ntpulhc Id it. as in all Ins pionoiinte- 
ments niid activities lie shows liiiiiMlf t) be 
tlio rigid Marxist tint he alwaj-ni'. V> 
the editor of the Km Ifepubltr obsem* 
“his det'dimont is thit of a >vnd M.rxi«o 
and seems to lack a u.ilistH 'low ni^lo'k 
tho TerytliiD{ oa which ho prides liim-.ell 
IroUky begias his aitioh by asking 

•If tha Rosiet power i- at ifiips with evergiow 
n* dillieiilMcs li the uivi' in the diiettorati ot 
tlm diaitoi'Uip grows iver more aonio Jh': 

dinger of Itonarartisin cannot be axowlcd-^oiiui 
It not lo b’ttei to nuke a 'tart towsid doiiKKratj ' 
IVlicr plainly or mdiroollj this .(iiwlion is 
111 a ipiintity of artioL' devoicl lo the latest 
c.onts m the IlopuUie of SmimcIs 

It i» not my olject h»r^ f.> dccid* »hat i> 
truf w w hit IS not lost. I a n trying to brmg to 
light wlut isprobahle tint is to -ay Ihnl which 
tbv .3 from tho obieciivo logic of <1 xclopmeiiu And 
tho doJiiUion at which I arnvo is Ihsl nothing 
H less rrobiblo than the transfoimatjon oi itw 
boMPts iQW a psrlumsnUry deiiJ'rii) or to 
Bppak more precueli. tint sudi a transformation h 
ah<olutcl> iinpossiblo 

He bases this assertion on the general 
tendencies of Kuropean political develop- 
ment during recent years and on tho character 
of the situation in Uussia, which, be says, 
IS principally economic. 

Thp Soviet system h not a simple form jrf 
Boxprnitipnt that one could compare ^Ir^ly with 
the p.irlnincntary form Alove all rt IS anew 
sy'Icm of ftonoimc or ‘ po'scssise relations it 
H cawnlially a quostiou of propmty, the soil 
iiimc' factonos .and railroads Tlie Ut^nns 
iin'scs recall quite well what wore tho loids tte 
iind-^ prornelor', the usurer iho tapit^i't and 
the • bos-es'’ m 'Isanst Hii«sn Ainoni? the massra 
tlure undoulitdly cxi'fs the most legitimate 
discontent again'l tho csi'ims <1 lulion in tM 
tvjMct Mato Hut tho masses ■ "* — i— ai„_i 

lunclirinan nor "loss” tine 

these trilles ' in intoxioalins 

Pliocs aUmt dumocracy Against tho 

the U.adod proinietor tho pfuant to-dai, m Ira 
je^rs a.t>. will fight to the last drop of his llood 
The lituilord nn pnly rotuin to his lief from 
imiKraUoii aslrido .a c-iiinon . and ho » ould after- 


wards be olliged to sleep on his cannon as well 
Truth to tel! the peasant would more easily 
tolerate Uic return of aapibihsm • because so far 
the stale mdustiies only supply him witli manu 
faotured products on less advantageous conditions 
than the merchants of former days Tins, 1 may 
■enurk in passing, is at flio root oi all the internal 
dittK-ultio* Hut the peasant recalls that landlord 
and capitalist were th“ taiamese Twins of the old 
regime that tlicy went out togetlier that tog’ther 
they foii^t tho bovieU duriBS they eare OI civil 
war ana tliat in the territories occupied by tlio 
W hues, tlie industiiahst got back )ii0 u^ory the 
landowner his land The peasant knows that the 
(aj'italist will not come back alone, but in company 
Willi the landlord. That is w hy he wants neithei 
one nor Hie other and tli s is the powerful, though 
iiegjiive force of ihe SJovjot regime. 

Dcroocracy, nccording to Trotsky, u a 
fill neatlier forin ol gOTernment utterly 
incapable ol copieg with the powerful 
curiciats of national and social struggle with 
which Ibc world is seething to-day After 
observing that— 

A handful of iropotont doctrinaires would haao 
hkcrl a democBiey without capitalism Hut tho 
viious social forces mimu.al to bovietism want 
caiiulism without domo^cy That applies not 
uuly to the dispossessed landowners but also to 

I tlie comfortable class of peasant In so far as the 
Latiei have turned against revolution, they h.iio 
always becomo the ally of Bonapartism 

be goes on to summarize in a compact 
form the conclusions at which be has 
amied regarding tho future of Russia : 

I Ue Soviet regime, mdopcndently of itsv 
bociihst aims, of which tho protagomat is tho 1 
vaneuord <d tho mdustrial proletariat has deeii 
histoncal and social roots m the popular masses, 

for It Ban insurance against a Jiestoration and a 

enarantce of independent development— that is 
to «ay. non-coloniicd 

d Tho fundamental Kigtoneal stnigclo asainsti 
the Dnion ol boviels, as well as the interMl 
stnvsje aeainst tlie Communist rower, is not 
i?” t**® <»D'ersion of tlie 

dictatorship into democracy but m the name of 
the cimacr&ipn of tho transitory esonoiiuo regime 

A In thc-e conditions, the switching olf on (n 
the rails of capitaUsm could only be oblaiced bi 
mea^ of civil war, cruel and prolonged and 
implying intervention from outside, eithei .vo .t i 

or camouflaged. 
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tl.fio are looses due to tlie needle 
in the lines of '‘magnetic force” 
u magnetic iliii'’. Tlic iicotllo lui to lie 
iT-iiiaguotizccl and tliis occasions frenuent 
cliatigc'-- m tlip tiekl of magnetic force nnd 
fir. umS onc'k linving a. lived value of 
in.ignihcatioii ivitli the alijiaiatlm. 

Tlie-e dianhacls accra to ii'io tlie reason 
for not cmiiloying the Jtagnotic CrescO"rai>li 
111 tlic more acetuale rcscarcli works comliict- 
e'lciilta*'” Institute in 

llore recently Sir J. C. Uo«o lias inienteil 
aiiotlier appaiatiis to demonstrate tlie allced 
pulsatory movement of the ascent of s"ap 
I am sorry to tell you II, at I cannot giim 
you a detailed deser plion of this Sew 
discovep-, sinee it remains as vet uii-named 
and not described m any sciontilic journal 
liatlknoiv of Even the 7'™msoet,i, f o} 
the Bose Hoscarch liistiMe do not enlighten 
ns mneli. But wo had the good fort „o of 
seeing the apparatus when Sir Jagadish cove' 
a demons ration-lcoture in the A^la of Iho 
CTOiievn University in 1900, ‘ “ 

to understand that tlie principles involved 
in this nevv- apparntns are those of 1 lover 
and of optical magnificatioii (as anpHed 
the gnlvanoiwoters) The oLint nf 
radial growth i. to be me sared ii ? w^i 
between the lever and a flS 'prin ?ho 
lever IS extremely light being of porctmint! 
spike Any cvpaiision or contraetimi of 
plant moves the ovtreme end (of the Wert 
winch carries a who supportinr a ,,S 
and at the same time passing ® round 
mW -Uh%^3ciing 

The prcssiire everted by the ninnf ♦! 
lever keeps the balance a^o-ajnst^lS; n® 
produced by the wpio-Uf® *'ho pull 
the pressure will m.odifv°thfi’ ''ariatioii in 
cause a movemlrof tL snSf r"'"* 

the reflecting mirror. To -tm. 

=‘r«di.::;f?:‘ 

froin smne'” nfi’ dSe?t,,"™.,S“‘'°" 
the high magnification tliat the 

capable of givinc dobnl w. ,ftpparatiis 
accurate roscarcli work. «PPbcation in 

Ilcro the weight, being p.irtiallv j 

m water, exerts a vnrv».i. * immersed 
lever and tiicnce on on the 

this latter has any 

pressure or in other^ ^ v*’! internal 

and this is a factor, wlddf ’ erowtli”; 

‘•"men, with our present- 


day kjiowlodgo of the subject, cannot bn 
evaluated. .Moreover, tlio inforn.nl pressure 
of llio plant itself boing ijic.nlcnlable the 
results iinnrinbly become vitiated. Further 
again, witfi tlie v.iriation of the tiirgesconce 
pressure exerted on the 
Walls varies ; one should bear in mind tliat 
Hie constitution of tlio cell-sap and a number 
of other factoi’s inflnenco the turgoscence of 
a plant. The extremely elastic porcupine- 
spike naturally absorbs a certain amount of 
the pressure oxeited on it, nnd this is also, 
what ue may call, incalculable, but all the 
i=aino a factor wliicli vitiates the result It is 
also apparent that the device for bringing the 
spot of liglit to the original position is apt to 
induce the error of varying tension. 

And e\en tlicn with all these drawbacks 
the apparatus cannot be used for measuring 
longitudinal growlli. 

Our knowledge of growth-measuring 
npp.aratiis was at this stage when my rosoarch- 
lork led to my inventing an apparatus 
giving higlj magnification whicli could be 
relied on and thus used in accurate rescnrclios. 
iins in\ontiou I Imvo Darned the “micro- 
cwcomeler and for its general dcscrip- 
w.L- .tbo “^rc/iiVcs tk la Societc 

l/S 1 ) Xaft, 'relies" (1S28, vol 



The Mici-ocrcscometer 

cipally of poo- 

ls mounteil on a verHo i • ^Sure) which 
on two dnmnnvi axis Y. rotating 

in a horizo'ntil nlf. lever moves 

fine S t&d V it is balanced. A 
weights A and^B) k unequal 

'S Elucd at the free end 



Frcnck, O.nn.,, 

Spanfu Tamil, Telugu a7ii Urdu.' Xeu4ap"kSdi^U^&^ 

annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprmtsof »mSS ^ nTlijS^, /*«*; 

receipt of books received for review tviU not be fl'i/msM, etc., mil not be noticed, 

answeref Tke review of ann book is not gwSunt^ Roots s&l /?. g«enc? rehlmg thereto 

ioi je^ssnmese Reviewer, office a-Uressei 

of the boohs. M criticism of book-revUivs and notices mil bepuShk~FASo1\’'ir^‘R]‘^ language 


ENGLISH 

keep and peruse the booi JIunsU Zat-T nil5? 1*° 
it and sulrived it His faSS AS'S^’ «>ro“sl. 

pirates™ 

it is important titJuTiSothm p'oia't°7[“’r’' “ '•gfJ'- 
best means of establishin<i irH The 

and goodwill between^the Hmdu^nT‘\? 
communities is for Hindus to l-n,^«r 
man men at close ouartera Md^n^ Mussal- 

know good Hindu ^n ^ ^Hnon ^lusalmans to 
Hindus are fortuna™ whS Have ^hose 

fnends (and so are thoso ATifoni J^usalman 

traslcd Hindu Sends, ’'<«> ‘a™ 

Hindus v\nll bo gainers ^'hv'Wn, ^ oUier 

Munshi Zaka Ullali^ of 

lus love of India^'and tliin^^T ® relating to 
reproduction. “ will bear 

foioignors. or inaUn" a !ino^» "" ”‘®niselves as 

their o^-n interests as Ar»f i separation ^tn-ecn 

^ts of India Nofcly^''®- ‘ho in^ 
»^t protests more thlmi thisf^ “^«e- 


at?, imp-ossioned ac' 

motherJ^nL recall, India’ is our own 

We Jia^ country wlucli pave w birth. 

beffoHMf/.iiri 1 ® homM, here, manied hero, 
InSS and hero on this soil oi 

therefru^ 'I”’* ^acrod dead. India, 

other ^ *0 tis than any 

ver? sffifTnd should low tliis 

of .>yhich IS minded with the dust 

religion ftfifp,”’ thousand years our own 

wit^ Iiwba intimately bound up 

the grea^t ?m? Islam has wmn some of 

of civil^tiin o*’n peculiar form 

history ® should love, therefore, the 

been shaoerl India, whicli Iiave 

Groat an! ^ raonarchs as Akbar the 

InS ?r,,c,,l,®,'i°^^ I cannot boar to hear 

affccUon fm- iS^ spealjing avithout reverence and 
tunatcly snrinffin^ fashion, unfor- 

youuger dav^ 'whioli did not exist in my 
shouTd “ bad one, and 

love our Musahnsn^’^*^®^’ ‘’'h means let us 
feel tlieir mys -ufr? *? ®^her countries, and 

all our heirt? S ^ witli 

lo do with thp country and have nothing 

os. that we ^hoso who tcU 

outside India always be looking 

fulfilnicat’” religious hopes and their 

music, ^ere a?f cVeat^*'^^ PPehy, Indian ait. Indian 
no line of ^sttoctifn and he made 

and what was Hindu 

0''my achievement ..''^as proud of 

Munshi Zaka Ullah’s^^n^*® » as Ins own." 

folenincTaiid beL-SAT'^Tn Tif® i’y 

letter wntten to Mr ^?u *he course of a 

In^at Ullah says : the Munshi’s son 

^/indus i>y”auj^”SfSn^ ^ asainat 

Jwhtel retmuTO Si ; fPi it oven Uio 

Jnfey-P ™ -i ri>rap : 

‘«o introductory Essays by 
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C F Andrews Tl’i(A four fllusbahona in 
eo!lofi/pe George Alim an(r Unwin Lid Enskm 
House. 40. Museum Street London 7« Cd net 
pp. 105 Cloth, gill leiters 

Hr C. F Andrews was good cnongh !o confu- 
tnte to The itodern Itexnew many of tlio letters 
contained m this beautiful soluoie Other letters 
are putli«liedin it for the first time And thej 
have all been revised and dmded into chapters 
with a bne/ explanatory summary of the ttrcwi 
stances m which the letters were wntlen There 
are. fcsides, two wc)l-wri(fen e"ars on the Jteagal 
Renaissance and on the personality of Tagore 
„ All the letters, except two were wnitea to 
Mr. Andrews They provide an inliinaie recora 
of Tagore's fcclinijs during the war and of the 
constructive ideas ol fellow ‘I dp between Blast and 
H'est that have filled his mind Rince tho »»r 
ended. In a very personal way they introuiicc the 
reader to the deepest thoughts of the B.ast about 
Europe and Amencn and throw light on some ol 
the moat difficult problems of India There are 
m them many charming descriptionw poems and 
reflections with unexpected sallies of »it inter- 
speraed -Many passages are wntten id a bumoruus 

. There are so many topics dealt with iQ fhc 
letters that It is iinpoasiWe to gi'e any idea ol 
them in this brief notice But aa exception may 
be made m favour ol the letter concerning the 
Dyer debates m the Bntiah Parliament The 
PMt »TXite The result of tho Dser.debatcs in both 
Houses of Parliarnent oiaKea painfully evident the 
altitude of mind of iho nihng tia'ses of this 
country towards India it shows that no outrage 
howeter monstrous, committed agamil us I) 
agents of their Ooveroment. can aron'-e feelings of 
indigsalten m the hearts of tho** from whom our 
Oovepnors are chosen 

The unalashcd condonation ol Irntaliiy ex- 
pressed in their speeches and echoed in their news 

f ipers is ugly m its Irightfulress The feeliDg of 
orailjjtion shout our posilioji uDflcr the Anglo 
Indian dominaticin had been giowing stronger 
evejydsy for the Joit fifty years w more but the 
one consolation wo had was our faith in the lose 
of justice m the English people whose aonJ hod 
not been poisoned by that fatal dose of ixiwei 
wmch could only be available ro » dependency 
where the manhood of the entire population had 
been crushed down into helrle'«nc»s 

het the poison had gone iurther than we 
expected and it has attacked the vital orgsDS of 
the British nation 1 feel that our appeal to their 
higher nature wiU meet with Ie«s and less res- 
ponse every day I only Rope that our country 
men will not lo'e heart at this but employ all 
their energies in the service ol their country with 
a spirit of indomitable courage anddeteiniination 
The late events hacc conelusisely pitraed that 
our true salvation lies in our own hands that 
a nation's greatness can never find its fouiidataoii 
in half hearted conce'«ions of contemptuous 
niggardliness 

“It is the sign of a feetle character to seek for 
a short-cut to fulfilment through the favour of 
those whose interest lies in keeping it haried— 
the one path to fullilment is the diffismlt path of 
suffering end sacrifice All great boons come to 
us through the power of the immortal spirit we 


bare within us, and that spirit only proves itself 
by Its defiance of danger and loss ” 

Very appropnately the book has been dedicated 
to the memory of H . AV Pearson Any profit 
from It Will be devoted to the Pearson Slemonal 
Hospital at Santiniketan, Mr I’earson "had 
accepted Santinikctan Asram for his home, where 
he felt he could realize his desire to servo the 
cause of humanity and express liis love for India 
which was deenlv genuine in his nature, all his 
aspirations of life eentnug m her ” He had a 
great desire to see the Santiniketan Hospital 
rebuilt and equipped m an adequate manner for 
which he wo^d and contributed money whenever 
passible 

Ax Exoti«Hyss Detexds llorirai biPiA By 
Irofestor Hood formerly Pnnerpal of 

the Sind A'alutnal College. JJyderaoad. and Author 
of many hoahs and translator of stieral Banshni 
itprtv Demy Sto pp 458+rin + iz tnth sixty 
diuslraltons Cloth Rs 3 Ganesh A Co . Madras 


This book professes to be a complete constme- 


and tbat it undoubtedly is Its suthor was 
specially . qualified for his self-imrosed task 

Dunng bis ilirce visits to India he spent 

altoeetber thirteen years m the country, Wvelling 
north and „ south snd cast and west and 

living m w Mrts of India, urban and rural, 

and atnoDg dl the various mam classes of 
Indians As he has travelled in more than thirty 
coiinlnes to the course of four journeys round tho 
woild be, was in a position to form a comparahve 
(siiipaie ol the manners and customs and cfmracter 
of the people of India He is also a hanslmt 
scholar Thus he wntes with a sufficiency of 
knowledge denveU from personal expenence snd 
ob-wation. study and social intercourse wjtli 


indixos That he i 


not I 


vpint of detachment without much ellort The 
d usirations help to serve lie Purocso ci the book 
llioj show that India is not the hell for her men 
ard women and cattle fist the fcnwle American 
hir^inp would have the world believe it is 

Besides the Introduotroa there are chapteis 
1“ V®”.. Marnsge. Mother- 

hood Child birlh, Childhood, Widowhood, Seclusion 
Religion bale and illusion. Indecency and ‘Vice, 


Aia^rs, V 

eobnefr 

wd moderation that they appear to understate the 
ca^ instead of overstating it or even putting 
It before the public in an adequate manner 


FtTDASEXTAL PbOSLEUS OF LlTE Bu J S 

Prof. Mackensia is well known as a wnler on 
U(^ and Social Philosophy and the present 
votome well Seeps up his reputation as a tbnker 
and B writer The book la divided into two unequal 



tropicnl countries where more consent— or at 
nioro calcniabie—centlitions pTcvml neu wucre tlio 
Attention turns more readily to patient epoculation 
and prolonccd redcction t!\dn to vigorous action. 
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parts—fliG first and Iho smaller part dealing with Tlio writer has qhviou'ily ^9 
the pi-oblein oJ valuo and the second, nnd the fw nations who view with Jpl 

hjj-cor iKii-t dcaliDf: with the problem of eiltzcnship like grip of Ilrilam on nil lands and v ho lesihmatciy 

v.hich in faf-t ‘-nrplies the snlvtitlo o{ the look, want a place in the sun for thfif ” 

r<T.. An Essay onCiti 7 on'’iiip as Piirsmt of \alucs. popnlifion and exr«n«ivo indiJsfne®. 

In the wrt the author diccasscs tho nature the problem of ^bstnbution ot ‘“p 

and hinds of values and cornea to the tp. 2oS) hut drops it hneoremoniously ns being * 
conclu'iwn that it is possible to onlargo the rather inconvenient question to a uritianer. 
usually .accepted number, i. c.. the threo values h.xs to fact to admit that the nation.il point of yc 
of Tnitlu Itoauty and Goodness, by the u prior to tho intematipn.al which tneans nkaiwon- 
addition of Reality, Power and Joy. Re Rums ing the main purpose of tho l^k (p. .i-b)- liimins 
up his pliilosophy of life in fho Plafement tluat to his opinions rognrtling the East fiiye i-s oe 

“intnusic value is found in tlio creation of Joy doubt tliat he has mostly India in mind), tno 

through the apprehension of Truth by menns of doubts vhelher dcmpcratic forms of. covemnieni 
Power and the persistent effort to help in doing would work a.s satisfactorily in tropical or su^ 
this is Goodness. In RO far as this is in some ' ‘ ‘ 

degree achieved, it is Beauty.” According to liim. 

“the ixininlcto or ultimate Good would Ixi found in 
appTchenuing tho Truth that l/i\c and Power give 
Reality to Beauty and Joy.” 

In the second part the author- discusses, tho ouuni «iu 

oeonomte, cultural and political aspects of citizen- not tho East alone. There i^s a famiij 

ship in order to find out how far co-opctalivo likeness l>efwccn this 
action is conducive to the establishment . of a T™/; 

world-commonwcaith. The reader will find hero book iw /rrmfuMp. 57>. uho uonders i 
many good suggestions and illustmtions drawn moments of doubt ivnctlicr the climate docs no 
from many fields of culture and the few repetitions for ever rrcclmlc efficiency of administration W 
that occur hero and there do not rtiako tho reading those "ho , dwell niivays under its CTiervatin® 
wearisome. There ran .ho no doubt tint in spite mflucnce. Tho renewer rannot help thinking thm 
of a bias In favour of Bnti'h institutions the author Rie . sympatbios of tho rrofessor aro wuh the 
is genuinely interested in tho search for a solulion Capitalists and tho Imi^nalvsts and ho has sra'® 
of the world-tangle that depresses even tho most doubts wliethcr tlie labourer would accept the 
optimistic politicma at the pcesont moment The position of tho Professor that as intellixtiial pcqp|e 
author’s recent extensive tours in India and the hnd recreation in manual labour, therefore tlus 
United States have naturally coloured his presenta- labour oucht to be erjoyed by tho labourers ihem- 
tion deeply m relation to these countries and selves. For a past teacher of Jjogic this argument 
tho reader is agreeably surprised to find that the >s indefensible. , .. 

author has a good word to say even about tlio Tlie reference'* to cuirent litcraturo on .the 
much traduced caste system of India as a solution subject are fair and full although the author wTitcs 
of social organization. A sympathy and a benevo- mostly under the influenco of two or three writers, 
leuce that comes from old age and a desire to bo Miss FoUet being the principal one. One roistaKO 
at peace with the world make the writer see some in reference tnipht.be herc.rointcd out: Loco’ 
good points in almost all social organizationsx hence (iotcrnmtnt in Indin is not by Radhakamal 

the book is singuiarly free from all polemics and Mukeiii but bv his equally distinguished brother 
if it suffers from incfccisiveness here and there and Radhakumiid Mukerji. The style is lucid and the, 
" hesitation to drive a pmnt home itavoids on book is uell "norlh rernsal by thoughtful persons. 


& 


>. 293) wmpletely forgetting that in that case 
«Uh Africa will come under this categors' and 


the other hand supercrh'ous arrogance and M/nd 
latioKiiism. 


II. I). BlIATTACnARYVA 


pHE-EXRTPKCE AM) Re-jscabkatiox I By TTVncc«(.W 


If the reviewer has to nofo any defect in the 
treatment he may refer to lus ofl-^uoted mol ol 
Owlyle ‘The tools to him who can use them." 

with, the coi-Qllary that equity and not eauahty i m i-r'-n 

ought to be the objective of all social endravOiir. P^^ce six shHmgs. 

how if in the woiid-commonwealth alf^b^Va«ma larguages— Polish. German. Russian, 

of the world arc to I e rerrespnirli oTpanish and French—and range m subject from 

oj'porlunily (o each nafion. now mTOliliral^nb,'^ i”i 5. .The B’. of S.) 

tion to develop along the lines of iiVowl. .h’® Philosophical and IhcoJcpKal views James 

een be denied. Jmes ol its own genius tays: ‘ He is a .spiritualist to the core - that is. 

he believ’es m individual souls as ullimale and 
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irreducibls facts -The TTmscrse is a great hicnr- LtoiAVrisi. By A A Mrjcdonfll. Fayes 273. 
ciuve gycfcm of such jodiniiiial sou)* In other JOs Oxford 7527. 

^'7™'*''*“^ An honest and pains(al.ing attempt a'prcsent- 
‘'’'‘S'i’' *!‘® iTig the cultural history of India from the remote 

inf, S,'" ? motjadoiogist The eorM hw Tedic titncs dosi n to the close of the luneteetith 

only the unity of & collection an immense coll«- 

tion of living souls of all orders, from those mo^t iomrmJU^ nine r-hvnterj Of these the flRt 

llielettom which animate the thrM^te^lh“\edmpcnod We fourth relates 
le° ris to the post Vedic period and carries the cultural 

whom we all ca I God at the fop Hut this Gw to „jg Buddhism The fifth 

K not the Creator in the Chnston tlicolw y^ sixth and seventh chapters deal with the literary 
sense . he is only a leader a worker upon forces |„gtory of India m all its hrsnehai— poetry drama 
that are often refracton Between him ana u-. nhiinannhc p»c The ei^hii/ .h.iTifer treats 

a.ilhor If ^Jf^s?JSlar^fnd“n lan^a^s and literatures 
classM under eut-ar<l-dned,.ruhn'is must Vedi^ ao.1 ihe ninth tells iis the wav in which India’s 


Tho author develops bis views ol the iwuJ m 
the book under review lie Wioves in J^ingMcsiv bouw ^ cnapierw specially 
■e-eiisfcnOT and re mta^tm of the history of 8aosl>i it poetry and drams 


knowledge regarding India’s 

«raafiC and other sources 

home of tho chapters specially that - 


the 


soul. Ifo has advanced atsht aigutncBN to esiablish 
this theory (iids chap u— xi and hiv duciis<ed 
also the objections that maybe la ved ia iin«f hiv 
conclusions tchap vnl In chapter XV he di«cu"estnc 
Polish doctnne of Palirsenesis whiih he acc'pt. 
contr*«lait with the Indian doctnoeol renunt union 
«"d Nirvana, llis ideal is the service of Iiiimanit) 


1 written 


p^iinelon work Thetrealment of Hindu philosophy 
however is rejy mosgro and wanting m precision 
and c|eaTne<w 

Chronologicaliv considered the histoiy given of 
Irdias Mst a o/tea vogue leaefioite end oiosgre 

fijr^rTA -cl ;; sia wsi n 


Plato dreamt told to the Oxfwd History of India by Vincent A. 

even cifrrea would leeomc the safeet giianrtec v,niirh author’s nrefacei (hn hnoV is of eonsi- 
of genonl welfare^ (p Uil Our authors ided dmvi Jo «f.ie ^ the sffl 

fn *is^i *** The look tonsidcredfrota the method oftteat- 

tfteXingrtom of God on earth (p U<) ment and manner of hindlioa cannot compare with 

His dream of diaoarrVe l'«« « ''e'^ ,>•??»*)"* the author’s previous woihs hke the ’Vedio M>tho- 
though in grandeur and sublimitv it falls fji Ja.}"aod the History of Sanskrit Literature" and 
short of h oltaire s creation of Micromegts the .ioo* not bear testimonx to any mavsive scholarship, 
^inan young man with a ihaii*und senses The tm n has the went ol Icing wntten m a etratght- 
devetee of^ciffliifio kmewlcdge sajt. ou^r author 'mp^ TwtmbOTWs a^le 

can pursue bis inve«figaticir» even belter afici it meeta the Twnnupmrnis nf 
death ^han during bodily life. He may. use ihe , » 


.. -0 from one place to another „ 

requires ^\hen he cannot undofvtapa anj thing 
m old books he can ea’ilv lefri to their aufnorv 
.if thev are not re incarnated He needs no sleep 
expcnrnccs no wearmc's. has no tromes about 
supporting him'elt and ran de^fe years and even 
centuries to a single problem Besides there miy 
exist libraries end laboratories fnr the discannle 


eytnver only 

-search afadent 

past either rs an authenty for t’ ' 

suhect he investigates or as a source 
intofoiatioa for carrMng further researches 

IJvaoiia 4X0 ITS liBBiBiFS Bi/ Xmten .Vofiun 
IMI Pages 234 Fsce Its 2-4 Boroda 1928 
In this excellent book IS given a very valuable 
and interesting account of the library movemenl 
in the progressive Paroda Stale It contains aJ«o 


far richer than any on earth Hiey may ccmlain three Addte^es on labraiiea and Literature by 11 H 
malenalized reproductiona of all the books ever The Haharaja Oaekwad before the Guierat Verna- 
wntten and of urpuWi.'hed mano'emits lost fo cular Society, Ihe Parodi Lihrarv CJuo. .md the 

Ih^mcarnafe scholar etc. etc”(p 127) Marathi Qrantha bangrafiiJasa ILibiarji Bombay. 

' ' * — '*-* *n introduction by H K the Dewan of 

c-/... — 22 appendices 

.. .... ..., --V.U. ...-.i-Kot-up and well.done 

would exclaim - ^0 who listen with crrdolily to They sliow Iho progresa of the Library Scheme 
the whispers of farcy sna pursue with cagemefs dunng the fast seventeen scars, as well as a 

4...-= =ir«T,a In T.ntnci..ticVi< cta«sific8tioii lot vemacular took? list of games 

—a .. . 1 .. r». j pjayrooms 


Wewoii'd iwtherprefer the Smart life of Micitunejas besides a_ 

_..v . .v, to the drscaniato Barocb Statistics _ _ 

. Tjiipnalist tntjc are \ery_uscfnl and well-got-up and 


the jhartoms of hope attend to LaiMawski: 

•ales etc eta" and occupation 

The dcscnption of roslhiimous life rannot lut be penodicals taken 


the Children's 

myihicai ard a tcok eKuM nor je jnd^d’ ij what City hures‘%?*he'^*Ccntfal*°Libraty, the 

I’vwffeajliy'imtctivb "ktartluaj-^iilwajy. tne 'State s/‘£Jecl lihranas Ihe 
° — n-.-.i .... asfcctaiicps and the 


it has strong points a 


The arguircDls ard Taluka 


. ,-s of the sutler have rot iirprc'fcd 

ard ve hare net hfen aHeto srffpt bjs crarlnsime 
But we must fay that (he tetk is iowetftil)ywmlFn 
and will appeal to a large fcvticn of Hir'’" 
rfsders Ihereisro ether lock which has 
e'cquenily defended the theory ol ratuigcnesia 


Pareda labraiy Co-cpeial: 

sneejeded tc tenvfjir^ .„ 
Lich will te 


Iccieiy. The author 
" ■ cedaWe torn 

f'ert^n'-'o! lairdo mf'V“Sudems“oT\^"e'"fulject^'“The'^ 

Ik wbifb ha, «. of tcrli on iifjicgiarhy and library 


KWh infonralicn w 
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Ti o Hindu J)//*MV.^,f 2\arai/an 
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inen to ,7°^ ^‘’.oAted little by it Uii 
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"rites raovjnely ^jth necessity. 
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;e sayinga are also ai ponded 
B G N Piuu 


"DsTS-JS-DiPt.” OR The Ohi op DNiANFsffa »bi 
a STVPLF PROSE ■ Bn V O Apt* Ehtor inniid 

pp 264 Price Re oiie. 

■'Ir Y 0 Apte needs no mtfoducuon lo tte 
readcta of the Moiiern Rnteu. as Inei aie too 
a-ell-Siluaiotcd with the short and pithi reviewg 
of M-irathl publications, apreonnppver hissi^mre 
m this magazine lie has also the repntaUon in 
Jlaharashtra, of being a most versatile author of 
many parts and hia stylo is chiractonzetl to a" 
engaging grace of natural simphntj ana luciii 
espression. He may he regarded as the latner 
or at least the cod-fatlier of juvenile hteiahire 
u such in present dav ^tarathi and hia monthly 
magazine r/(« Anand is at once the pioneer and 
the promiM one amongst pnblicattons oi ttiai 

The boot nnder review purpo^ 
p«t and eummary m prosp of the 
^£>ni/iineshirari’-ihe roost gbrioue imd bnihant 
poetical oiposition (Commenwryl of the Giw in 
the uniPle On metre, bj tho p>^t saint, and 
gemue Dnyateshsvar the »ors being wntwn 
nhen he was barely si\teen i)nya«c«''a/'* iv 
the uninue tretwore and ornatneot of Ha^ru 
literature, and 19 the Bible of the I <n ion cull 
Maharashtra But the perusal of the origiMl 
work and the gnsp of lU mam ntgumeni hv tne 
average lay leader are rendered rather diwcu t 
both on aeeount of ita archaic language and elm 
more on account of the nch and luxuriant growtn 
wating of poetical similes and iUos^umw that, 
like Uie profuse and thicklj sluddM spring 
blossom on a maugo tree, almost hiamg its 
pettnanent green foliage, manv a time go to 
romplctely obscure the mam doetnne and tno 
logital roasomng of the Oita. Mr Apte by hi< 
present book h«s. therefore rendered a nal and 
very useful service to the Marathi knowing readers 
of this class Ij- presenting m the fom of a 
simple connected summary in prose the mam 
trend and current of the teaching of Doyaneshwan 
shorn of Its nch and sometimes overpowenng 
and perplexing poetical imagery lie has however, 
taken go^ care to retain just such of the typical 
similes and illustrations from the original » 
would faithfully reflect the spint of Dnyanfohwanls 
exposition of any particular point aod at the same 
time, save ihe summary m prose, from being too 
barren and dry as dust The book is thus a 
welcome and characteristic addition to tluil class 
of numerous works on and about Dnvaneshwan 
which mav be generally named as Helps to the 
study of Iho Dnyaneshwan ’ „ „ 

S N CnarecAB 

j GRiaa-jtVAv-8ASTR.i By K R ^ 

) Jogakknr of Birodu Piges 2S9 Price Jte 1 8 


domestic lifo is isolated from the progressive 
knowledge of scicnoo and is closely wedded to 
the manners and customa the ongin or piopnety 
of which IS little known The authors of this book 
had to go to an American lady to learn what an 
tdeal home should be. and thoy have made good 
use of the knowledge thus gamed and embodied 
in the book under notice. The book is divided into 
fire parts dealing with human physiology clean- 
line«9 of file house, clothes diet and rearing of 
children, home nursing etc The information given 
13 Dscfal and the book may very well be re- 
commended as a text-book in the Higher forms of 
girls schools 

V G Apie 


Y’hat a pity it is that we Indwns. who — 
never tired of boasting of our past mvilizstioil 
have to take Iffisons m domestic saence from — 

"estemers I Yet such is actually the case Our Mdita. The 


Haearoav or laillabies is sUU a third work by 
Ml Ueghsnt Its introduction entitled Voice of 
Parental Afleetwa reviews the literature of tins 
suhiect from sll points of view as found m the 
seiml cmtizcd oountnes of th® world 

tCiRAWAVAi.i IS a veuT small book written by 
Ahdul l.<atif Ibrahim of Clutch at present in Europe 
Although a Uahomedan bv religion he is steeped 
in Ihe philosophy of the Upoushods and the verses 
10 ihiR book ore a result ot such studies Be is 
harelv twenty-five This work of his is very 
promising 

(1) KenciAX Bhajttaiv. (2) DumAU (3) 
DuiviHAit. M) HiTO Pii6/n«ii by Gandiv 
Sohiiya .V-i/irfir of Sural are attractive Lttle 
volumes, illustrated and written for the benefit of 
children The stones arc such as would interest 
the juvenilto ind the get-up of the books u such 
as to approach very nearly that of books on the 
subject published m England The work i» being 
hirncd out on right lines 

SovARVAKESin By Mrs Lavamka P iMta, 

P f prtniM at IM Lohanamitra Pmtmo Press 
(^'35, ^ ^Per eoxer Piici Re O-fi-0 ' 

The story wiitfcn by the French novelist 
Theophito OauUcr is translated into Eoglish as The 
Fleeoa of Gold ” lira Irtvangika has translited these 
Enghsh veraion and a very crcditvble performance 
It 13 bhe has Ihorotiahly studied her subject, and 
entered into the spint of if, before bepnntog her 
work as is shown by the notes contributed by her 
They teshCy to her wide reading 

tfLVF New Siortes Bu J D Khandhadia 
Inured at Iks Luhan't Pinlmg Pess Baroda 
CMh bOHHd pp 171 Pnee Rs 1-8-0 119261 

the present 

life of hilf bafcul youthful couples It is bound 
to afford amnseinent to the reader 

B^Asn-A. By A^eshtr Frnmji Khaiardar 
Pnaltd at .the Khadayta Pniilina Press 
Ahmedahad Paper eoier A> 143 Aire ffe’ 
0-14-0 U928i. ^ 

Kie Miwe of Mr Khavardar.' the well-known 
entered on a new phase of 
activity, bhe has, as often happens with us Indiaas 
when agmng tamod her face towards philosophy 

Uehta. The yerses contained in thi3 Tolume ar- 


of 
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of tliom can bo more easily oiisiired than 
tlut of a larger and moro un\violdy Roverning 
bodv as that of a dcnwcracy. While other 
lornis of government arc usnally controlled 
by permanent bureaucracies, consisting of 
men who devote themselves cxohisivoly to 
the Mork of government us their lifelong 
occupation, a democracy with its everchanging 
personnel, determined by instability of power 
and the briefness of the period of tenure 
of office, tends to produce a certain amateurish- 
ness in the governing assembly, which is 
not conducive to that high efficiency which 
IS developed by forms of government niling 
througii bureaucracies, unhampered in their 
menttd training and administrative experience 
by a solution of continuity. This danger is, 
however, now considerably reduced, if It has 
not been altogotlior conjured aw.ay by the 
steady rise of the average level of education 
which naturally reacts on the ability and the 
power of the governing body and by the 
emorgoneo of the modern typo of tho 
professional politician, who makes of politics 
an object of lifolong study and pursuit and 
devotes to it tho specialized competence 
winch IS necessary to cope effectively with 
growing intricacy and complexity of modern 
political life. 

Tho second danger to which Mill has 
adverted lies in what Benthain has called 
“the sinister interests of tho holders of power,” 
and is still , witli us It is natural that all 
governments should advance the immediate 
interests of the party iu power and demo- 
cracy cannot be expected to use above this 
natural human weakness But democracy 
has undertaken a special tiusl which it 
must discharge if it is to justify itself. A 
monarchy or an oligarchy may well afford to 
neglect tho geneial welfare of the community 
when it clashes nith the nnirow intereste 
of tho class whom it is their avowed object 
to serve. But that a polity which is pro- 
fessedly popular should encourage sectional 


interests to the detriment of the interests 
of the wliolo community, involves the 
negation of tlie fuudamental principle of dorao- 
cracy. Democracy is anti-deinocralic when 
it allows class mterests to override the 
interests of the community. Tins danger of 
democracy cannot bo altogether removed so 
long as it remains, ns it must ever remain — 
on account of tho natural conllict of interests 
in the body nohtic-thc nile of tho numerical 
majority and not of the whole community, 
itut \t can be minimized, as it has been, by 


providing such constitutional safeguarils as 
the creation of a strong opjiosition to act 
as a moral chock, backed by a public 
opinion cnliglitoncil and vocal enough to curb 
the unrestr.ained exercise of power. 

■\Vhilc democracy has thus been protected 
against some of its evils, others still remain 
or have reappcaied in a now form and 
others, essentially modern, have found their 
way into our democracies of to-day. Tlic- 
modern world is afltictcd by a class conscious- 
ness wliich seems to bo leading inevitably 
to a class-w'ar between tiio forces of capital 
and labour. This is a serious menace to tbe 
future of democracy as is seen in tho first 
fruits of a labour victory whicli lias led to a 
ruthless dictatorship of the proletariat in 
Soviet Russia Capitalism lias, on tho other 
hand, captured tho governments of some- 
countries which nro being exploited by tho 
“sinister interests of tiio holders of power,” 
as in England, where a Conservative govern- 
ment has identified itself with tlie forces- 
of Capitalism and has introduced class legis- 
lation designed to favour one section of the- 
community at the o.xpense of its general 
welfare The organization of the cnpitalistio 
resources by tho formation of gigantic trusts- 
and combines that is taking place all over 
the world, — tlie most powerful engine ever 
devised for the enslavement of labour and 
the setting np of the Servile State — is a 
formidable danger not only to modern demo- 
cracy but also to modern civilization. It 
has been tnxly said that high finance is tho 
most subtio, ubiquitous and potent of 
modorii political forces and tliat tlie Demos 
is now no more than a puppet of banks 
and stock-oixchanges. It msinimtes itself 
subtly in international politics ; it dictates the 
internal and external poliC5' of governments ^ 
it controls the issues of peace and war. 
Capitalism is, at best, anti-democratic, at 
worst, anti-national. There is, as a rule, 
little idealism in goveniTiients, and democracy 
has been charged witli lack of spiritual 
power ; but a democracy m tlie grips of 
High Finance is a soul-less tyranny. 

Our democracies aro also being slowly 
undcmiined to-day by tlio canker of pailia- 
mentary corruption. It is a fallacy to believe 
that democracy is less subject to corruption 
than a monarchy or an oligarchy, on the 
ground that a man or a few individuals are 
more easily accessible tlian a large governing 
body. Democracy is, however, open to a more 
insidious, and a more subtle, form of corruption. 
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ate now full-blown dctnocracies aoii our dic- 
tatorships cannot be otherwise We feel, 
thereforo, that democracy is non as »(fe as 
ever Tho world lias been travelling brosdly 
“peabing, from monarchies, through oligar- 
chies, to democracies , the centre of political 
power has shifted from the one to the few 
and from the ftw to tiia many and nnl«s 
'le are greatly mistaken, it must pa2^» tomany 
more Tho trend of political evolution all 
Qier the world is in the direction of a grow- 
ing democratization In England the Reform 
Acts passed during the last cenfun hate 
Kindnally transferred pohtienl control from a 
territorial aristocracy to the middle class, 
from whom it i» slowlj passirg to the 
labouring chss Our demoeracs has not been 
democratic enough, as it has been so fai only 
mnlJle-cIass go\emmenL The proletariat is 
growing increasingly restive under middle- 
class rule and is impatient to assume the 


reins of government They contend that even 
the representatives of labour are now, witli 
a few exceptions, doctnasiro socialists 
drawn from Hie middle chss, who, though 
they are free from the bnurgeof- mentality, 
have not tasted by bitter experience the 
fruits of their political and economic subjec- 
liou Socialism has been declared to be the 
economic side of democracy Tho future of 
democracy lies, to our mind, in tho Socialist 
state lu which the political and economic 
control will lio with labour with represen- 
tatives drawn frxjni their own ranks This 
will marl the final stage of democratic evo- 
lution because it will place political power 
m the hands of the largest section of the 
coinmunit) — tJie proletariat Democracy will 
then bo truly, as far iis it is capable of 
being, the govenmient of the people for the 
people and b> the people 



l.lkl' 


A Church uf O-ueer Design 
I inaiiimoth jnpo oiinn tdwoiirjK t«A\ar«l llio 


thf. 


-lv\ and tUrmtr ui tlia ousinalilv of 
-lAti'b cliiitoli of liiiiy di^rniliod l^'antv i-> ii 
nn-inon.il in Coiierihairon. Dinimark, to N. F. S. 
■OnnuHvia a ineaohri Mho <.\n^\ nan 

Millie trMna to infoiin roliaions vir\v«. 


It.t'. l*o<« Inxiualit out l-v n hnuirli hic-ycjn- 
iiMk.'r, Ih' oxiHH ts it to U' iiopular amonir city 
ilMcllMs wlio lM\t' no ‘.pn'-c in tliw apartments 
to ‘•tori' n fiill-'-i/i'il iiiH-Siine. but v\oiilu like to rule 
H I'Kj'clt' to Moik oi to anil frotn tlie ‘•fatmn nliea 


Folding Bicycle Carried Like a Typewriter 

J'hieli can bo iidden to a 
,\Uon. intiiiHl up. and taken on a train in a small 




FoWintf iRicyclo Carried f.iko a TypouTiter 


tmveUinjr. Comtnuioi'S nUo m-o expected to find 
t-pocial use for tho liicyclo— they can rule on it to 
the railroad station m tho niormni:, ihcck it, and 
ixxlal home again m tho cxciiing. 

tu M‘rte of tiic Biuall si/c of tiie v. heels, it is 
Mid tiio machine is. geared sufUciontly liigh to 
nttaiaa speed of twenty mile'; an hour on level 
ground, ami tbat it 13 constmetod strong enough to 
s-iipport a man of more than tlic aveiogc weight 


First American Cat Had Teeth Like Daggers 


All modem cats, from tabbies to Angoias, are 
tielicned by I’aul C. Miller, associato cuiator of 
ivileontology at the Univeisity of Chicago, to liave 
descended Jrom.a prehistoric feline whoso irones he 
found recently in rlobraska. 

For thirteen suinineis he scaichcil for tho big 
cat of antiquity ho believed had roamed over the 
western plains 10,000,000 5 ears ago. Ilis search 
ended in tho basin of Hat Creek, Sioux County, 
where he discovered an almost perfect skeleton, of 
llio extinct animal. Measuring nearly foui feet m 
Jraigth, It possessed powcrhil dagger-sized teeth to 
tear its piey. 

(.Papula) Science) 
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Speed Boat in Somersaults jives Water Thrills 



R\xt III SiiiU' r-si ill" t\ iiii Tlinit" 


Hanging by an Eyelash! 



{l\}ptt'ir SV-(»n(Y) 


S'm.lliuia iliir Mit 111 "i»nl •mil 

n\-omh at « Hon.U rc-iirl in in ••olUMm imeor 
thit mil si over in w nurvinlts at lull 'I's'd. «i«h- 
ont injury In ttio pilot In Ihit m-ixil Hie IjMt i" 
soiin'vitnt MiiiiUr to lli">v' ii«v'l '•> Ihf 
»h.> .111 turn, simpl. ih o\or in th- ir Iml «Ik. 11 » 
anil U'l. out o( ttu' unli-r ■wain The IXMi is »o 
liiill ih.it lh>' mt.rior I" >Jr> aoa llie ociuiont p- 
reoumly kiit Irom falling out. 

VreAiHKMl 


Storm “Shipwrecks" Whales on African Coast 
Oimtu a leaeie Ptorm olT the coart of South 
Afn.ia.a Urse num’er if whales were wa"lied mtn 
"hallo* water awl ilieil leforc they could aw.m 
UcL from the shaalj Emergency workers wem 
reenuted to dispose of the carea:,».j3 ^ 

(/fepuiir Mcehanu^) 
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Stoim "Shipw rooks” ‘Whales on Afrienn Coast 


523 Chrysanthemums Bloom on a Single Stem 

liimdrcHl and twonty-flirce chrj’sanlhcmtims 

r Pt*'® plant ! With the nourishment 
oroiunt Irom Uio ^tronnd by a sin^tlo stem, a prize 
family in Japan, 

ptwliim a whole r(wmfiil of hlooms. A framewWk 
the stalks in such a position 
iiiat the plant apiicanxl to In? a huso pyranu'd of 
sjiairc5' ilowci'S. . 

clin-santliemum l»od-!. 
"1 tlio Rifiiya Park. 
nrJ?* V* M*®''® »n»‘«wal plant ^^ith its half- 
iv?!;r?»]wi a»mctod crowds when it was 

fn IiIa chrj-santliemum oricinated 

in tho Orient, Tliey were first found in Cliina. 



523 Chiysantliemums Bloom on a Single Stein 


The Frontispiece 

is: 

make it ono S ‘^••® ^ssemblafe of coVouT 

no of the most picturesque scenes of Indian life in 



Jiifc in Bengal 


B\ pritakath sex 

n Rj 90 and here tha specula- 
_ ince But as soon as tlio 

..d ih.™ 

shidy Its cu tivation and trido from the national f? of l?s RS was Tovhpd 

point of viei.. Intha Octol^r (lONl n^bero 2^ ^nS ind fmrfta? time 

1fr)(/ern_Bfiicw a member of the prices^vo sddom Bona above Ks 70 Only 

of Economics of the P'oca Imverady di^us^ fm * few days they reached above Rs SO this year 
<iQ>>n lait ilKitwas nlso m anticination of a cur- 


ilS'H'” a3:firlHiE v.r.« f.'n. 

- - tans a roduction m p’r>c2®of''thS'ca%nAar^^ 

of a season Tni' 


:e dealers are frou 


— T-.-j. of a season inie indications of a year’s supply 
imo to time engagea m 'puniiua aiiiim • . cannot lie had before the year is very 

iring about rediiotion in oiit-furn and —jj advanced, and die marlets fully correspond 

'al^^’pnm m order to profitably dispose of larca to these conditions Another reason why the wnter 
stocks which thov put tv when )ute ^lls »» '- >' " R^new has not been able to read 

hw rates As I h-»'l sortethm* to do t^ IL ‘"Wion correctly i* hutakms single years Low 
Congress nork in this drection I think the l^ilion ^f into lontmuilly for four years 

t r^ m~ preMonsly and a Larwr demand for juts duo to 
n ^1 c ot tnduslncs in foreign countries after the 

II oi ^jiii broueht about a deartii of raw material 


know joined hands with i 

on the propaganda for the ^ 

pffl?o7/ s‘;s S s ;:i S 

hs obtained from tho monopolv of ft n.al in 'be . .. jn the foLlowinj year bj enormous 

article That tho '’***''* mcr-P^luction la fact the peudulivm swnne full 

^0 need of It j; Siiwuw W tlio «her side and the whipliand 

ocoTinmio depresvwn of the U't thw on to the consumers and it has been to 

III! now Loammg b> their Mperienec of the 


uance? ps;5’<d ‘ 

thfflpst’sV’p uiidoiibiMlr is u llllvvmu* yw~he mills' 1-oth' oii’the Uooghly a’nd 

?h1 5^ sm ^ r Di^dee toye fut by_^ >irse ^stocks. ^ 


ler to Bivo the. producers me wj^ian-i Dundee have put by large stocks. It is stated 

I consumei^ In •'*'*. Ihit the former hold nirio month^ stock in advance 

of tho s'^oison^T■V /d^Bid tomptedby thli unirvwm aM the latmr 

dentM return nbtainod iliat year the Pjnnntrv took jyV' 'T iJ”"^ i^Tld’ cStomlv ^ve rifk«r ikJ 
‘ »tricteil ■“ — 


OiitiaBon#) eamo up *'* ,,*'*^ Sr^iVi.?* .o Tho fact ts the mills are m such a position 

fhatOTices The avoraae world demand, another point raised 


I the article, certainly hoveR round 100 lakhs of 


Uliitn fr»/r Journal This v .. ..--- - -- - 

hv at leivst 2o per cent Hut to think that prices 

foil m conve-iiicBCO immediately the new »easO(j m ' RO fWO looms in iiidil'liTrii 

legan. is isfonB T''*’ h.JpM'w^tfttt mi'oiual number abravi Both croups taken toreiher 
r.i?, '^"}^iitil?^dlrnot hlve^nstitned nmt ^jow 9jUakhs of ^los 


The total 


las'” dwi«trcc<ili«™phon‘orindri7Th^^ 

*v^ i’l'^J^niL-irr t'b’ft the pneos domanil of about b> lakhs of hales ]f hvo years 
wS^^toa w'*’ifcn uiev cisli^v averages arc taken for periods just tetore the War. 
Ml Vv?^ then it^ was tL‘ Batumi ’^dOTnwaid Uitourfittsdurahonand immediately foUouiDg it the 

moT.wMatthecndoMhoeoa.scnnhencoosmners’ total output, as estima^ by thejndm Jute ililts 

rwuirements hU tsx'n Kilisficd. It «mUl not Association and supplied to tho Departmwt of Agn- 
rour^ ‘ be ino»m l-ofote the end of June that cuture TOinos up to the followimr figu^ Another tiva 
thA In Im an iinpmwlcnfod- yews figures bnosnng up the period to the present 


ly Uree 


r are also given The amounls 


r crop v,as coins to Im an iinpmajlcnfod- .i.ri.;,--,;,;- 

- • Only about this time the bis jute sw ‘‘A I 

encies in the intonor could perceive lak^otbalc^ t> > a, » 

thmili-h 'i'b.-iT’ ■l-Jnct.'A ihat the sowings had l“re-war-yjt''. ^ ar reno.d— SS 12 

Mraniui cnnrmfS.'lv In the' Iv't weeks of Post-war— Ml U> biext 5 ikears— IOd'24 

kef^niary March \piil Jliy and Juno the prices Thefirjtpenodbas teentaken toertond from IDOO 

Thcywpreres^>cWl^Rs.lliIK10-^ R# UU. 

Ki 82 and lU. 88 Ja«t at tho I'csiimirsr of the pew ^ U’'- N) ye ar s total tratput has been taken from 
•ea.son of 1226-27 there was a slight r^r. the the pile forecast as the trade figures ara not yet 
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available The margins between the two sets of 
hguros tindoubteclly represent the stocks tliat are 
invariaijly left. Tliis estimate is also corroborated 
by the movements of prices during the last throe 
vears. The supply and demand just betoro the 
■^’’ar ^Ye^e almost on the same level. During the 
War the necessity for sacking for sand-bags kept 
th.e demand at almost the same level. .lust after the 
War this demand disappeared but the industriesin the 
belligerent countries had not revived, so there was 
less consumption. Daring the last fivo y(»rs 
matters have greatly improved. But la there l»^ 
been mucli over-production latterly tills has gr^tly 
depressed, as I explained abOTOj the prices. For, 
after all it is the simple economic law of supply 
and demand which, governs the situation. Wliat the 
speculators can do is to influence the position for 
only a short time. When the final forecast 
was issued this year, (192S) for three days one group 
began to hear the market and kept down the pnccs 
in the future market. The opposition group of 
Bulk acting in the other way then got the upper 
liand, though temporarily, for circumstances were 
in favour of tho former group. As the result- 
of these operations however the leader of the 
second croup was down hy. about 95 laklis of 
rupees though the amount included other losses. 
The Bears have made up their losses for ivccum- 
mulated stocks; out-turn this season and some other 
factors are acting in their favour. The consumers 
have the whiphand fully now. ‘The writer how- 
evermakea a mistake m stating that there is no 
organized future’s market in Calcutta, Tjie Bhitar 
B-azar or the North Bengal Jute AssomaBon were 
not tho only institutions of the kind. The leading 
body is the East India Jute Association Ltd., of 
which I was the first Secretary. It has rules of 
business drawn up on the linos of the Cotton 
Future Market ot Bombay and is under a Board 
oi Control ot the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
As long as 1 was in it (for about six months) tiie 
business was done regularly according lo the rules. 
AVhat is happening now X cannot say. 

The writer sought to arrive at the amount of 
tvorld demand from tiie statements of two presi- 
dents of the Indian Jute Mills Association. Not 
being in touch with tnido the writer does not 
realize that such statements are made only with a 
purpose and they .-ire at best very unsife guides, 
t’pr their purpose 80 lakhs of bales may be suffi- 
cient to meet the world denmnd on one year. On 
another this quantity may bo hopelessly short. An 
indication may, to some extent, be had bv referenco 
to llio rcrent decision of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, m spite of repeated protestations that 
there is no additiomil demand, to extend the 
woeklv hours_ of work ot their constituents from 
li .• 'bat oxcessorders which 

the tonUncntal mills arO seeunng on the increase 
of world demjnd forjute cloth would otherwise 
be nopol^^ly lost, This^_cxtonsion of hours of 
work ot the Indian Juto Mills would moan an in- 
crease oi,(3 per cent, in tlio total rcqtiircmcnts for 
twte. It K licld however that tho action of the In- 
dian Jute Mills Assoemtion would liave a depross- 

ing eflect on the now- Mills tlmt are l^ing started 
in Indn and on ContmenUal production. But at tho 
Mino time It IS admittcil that tlioro is a ninidly 
crowing demand for burlap, the term used for jute 
bo txiiutcd out 

tnal u IS not t)ie old o>tal.li3hcd concerns which 


can always hold their own •ag.-iinst ,now competi- 
tion. Tliero is therefore no reason for discourage- 
ment of the purely Indian enterprise which has 
taken this direction. All these factors point to _ the 
fact that the w arid demand for iuto is certamij'' 
pot going to fall below 100 lakiis of bales ar^ 
more. To 1x5 guided by statements of presidents 
of Jute Mills Assoemtion whether of India or oi 
other countries in matters like these, _ or to be 
guided by discouraging arguments mentioned above 
with regard to jute mill industry would eortaimr 
be a mistake. In the same way it is hardly worth 
while to take seriously the Secretary _of the newly 
started Bengal Jute Dealers' Association. None ot 
these people can be or are disinterested counsellors. 

Those who took up, on behalf of the B- 
C., the question of jute cultivation flilly know 
how far restriction is useful and where it shoula 
stop. The language of tho Congress propa?aato 
was quite clear. Neither a big nor a continue 
curtailment was advocated. Restriction was advisea 
mst ti extricate the cultivators and the people oi 
Bengal in general, from tho present serious economic 
depression. Perhaps 1 may point out that more than 
75 p. c. of Bengal’s income is derived from JUte. 
It forms C2 p. c. of tho exports from Calcutta, 
through whicli pass all large amounts of comitu> 
dities from otlier provinces, For tho last 
years the proceeds from the sale of jute has fallen 
bv nearly 40 p, c. As almost every class of people 
of Bengal derive their income through distribuhon 
ofjnonej' received by the sale of jute, tho fall 9 “ 
this head is reacting universally. Thor© }S in 
consequence serious hardship all round. It i8 » 
remove this that the B. 1\ 0. C. renewed the 
efforts of the Congress initiated by thelateilr. C.it. 
Das. If some of tlio speculators find it convenient 
and -want to support tho movement the B. P. C. v. 
^vould gl.adJy welcome them. On the other h^cl. 
the least defection on the part of any one of these 
would be severely dealt -with, by means which the 
B. P.,C. C. fully possess. The Congrebs programme 
in this direction does not consist merely of restne- 
Uon. It is advocated only as a temporary measure, 
and would not be necessary for more than .a 
couple of years if properly carried out. Tlio mam 
object lies in educating the cultivators to control 
tlio prices. And 1 may mention tliat tUrty lec- 
turers are being tramed to carry on the propa- 
ganda jvith the help of magic lanterns. An organi- 
zation IS also being built up throughout the iuto 
S^rowmg area which, as far 'as I know, people of 
all shades of opinion shall be invited to join. 


Everj’ one will admit that there is great igno- 
rance amongst us about the production and trade 
in jute ami its economic bearing on the life of all 
classes m Bengal. I myself belong to Dacca and 
my pountiy home is one of the principal jot® 
itorkets of Uie Dacca district I am directly interos- 
Ii 'n itood pnees Ixiing fetclied by jute. Bp' 
though 1 have lived all my life in Dacca and m 
me midst of important jute growing areas,! came 
know OI the economic imporlanco of the com- 
- modity when in Calcutta. 1 h.aye not found any 
of my efa^s or ptliers .any better. It is only a 
thorough kno^i ledge of tliis matter which can 
mvatc tho interest neccssarj’ for proper liandling of 
*b?. ,<lucstion. 1. therefore, gladly welcomo. tho 
attjcie in the Aforfmi iJrrteu’ though 1 had to 
Ollier from it on pomts. November 18, 1923. 




By BENARSIDAS CHATURTEDI 


Advic# of Tagore and Sasiri to Indiana 
Overseas 

There is a striVing similanly between the 
advice that Rabindranat^h Tagore ^re 
to ont coantryraen id Canada and that 
givenhy the Right HonovirabloV S Snni'i«:.j 

Sastri to Indians in Kenya Here «« 
eitraeU from the Poet’» speech full text ot 
nhich appears elsewhere lo this Review 
"It 18 a great loy to me to hnd that here 
in this distant land you still Veep up your 
own religious fnth and do not neglect yoni 
S*h leliiion Tli.1 1! 

if you want to remain in thi. distailt country 
with moral character and pod social 
and family traditions such as those which 
still remain in India itself 

"You must Veep the spirit of your religip 
and not merely the letter 
moral value of your religious faith that is 
unchanging Its outward observances may 
be modified in order to meet fte new 
conditions of Canadian life but on the other 
hand, there should be no change in the great 
moral injunctions which Guru Nanak and 
all the Siih Gurus gave you If you can 
thus fulfil the spirit of your religion you 
will he able to unite India and Ciwada 
together in your own lives and in the liv^^ 
of yonr children. The best Canadians will 
understand you and will also respect your 
religion and thus there will bo a powth m 
international friendship and goodwill 

“Yon roust remember that you are guests 
in a new country and you have to observe 
the first law of hospitality, _ which is to 
accommodate yourselves as far'as possible and 
pay every consideration to the manners and 
customs ol this new country where your 
own children are being bom and where 


you jourselves have elected to live 
Tins IS a necessity in every country whore 
people emigrate if goodwill and fncndly 
feelings are to bo observed This docs not 
mean that you are to alter all your own 
good customs and manners of living, but 
rather that you are to seek at every point 
to find a common meeting-phco where your 
own life and tho Canadian life coincide To 
put what 1 wish to say in two words, you 
should do your’very best to prove yourselves 
■<rood Caoadnns 

Mr Sastn lo his speech on Indians 
overseas delivered under the auspices of 
Kenya Central Indian Association spoke the 
following words 

"Now another word, if I may venture to 
do so You are m a country very different 
indeed from India And if one may speak 
wilh a certain amount of freedom, you ere 
upon the whole, believe mo. better off hero 
than thousands or millions of your country- 
men in India In this country whero nature 
and other conditions deriving from nature 
seem rather to favour you, your bestin’crcBfs 
will be safeguarded if you seek to transform 
yourselves as soon as may be into citizeD'i 
of Kenya, adapt yourselves to the new 
conditions and tho strange environments, and 
ID as many w.nys us possible get accepted ns 
desirable fellow-citizens by those witli whom 
you have come to dwell 

T am as much as any of you hero proud 
of India, proud of her culture and civilizstion. 
proud of the high chaiaotei of her men and 
women It is not in these vital respects that 
I ask Uiat you take yoursehes away from 
your raoonngs Be Indians in yonr outlook 
upon life, bo Indians as to the value of 


individoal character ; be Indians 
religious tendencies and in your spiritual 


aims. But in material circumstances, in 
outward ways, in ada^iveness to tho new 
conditions there is no need at all why you 
should refuse to be moulded by your 
environments j 
Jlay we_ hope that our countrymen in 
SrhoartT" 
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Reception of Mr. C. F. Andrews by the Sikhs 
in Canada 


Friends of ITr. Andrews, and they are 
onnd all over the world among Indians 
Overseas, wiU be glad to learn tliat Mr. 
Andrews has been able to win the hearts of 
onr people m Canada also. Hero is an 
account of bis reception at Tancouvcr by the 
piper,“““™‘‘^' “ '’J' ” Canadian 

leri?'’'’' 1 "the man with the 

I"® nt Vancouver 

onl^csday by the members of the Sifcli colony. 

*<' Diwan 

booictj , the name under which the religious 
H'O .Si'klis is couducted liere, 

Svilv .f* Andrews 

Creat Isortbern depot and 

the Sith dMoraled car to 

ino oiKh tomplo on second avenue. 

‘i® /tS."® •''® I'is admirers 

Man teajfo?'’ ” °? *!’® ®®"“® IraoMui- 

Ikwers * Ti,™ missionary a wreath of 

.a ^ ’ "I ’■'““’■ms tlicir shoes, they 
entered the temple, and an address of tribute 

spouTo the aMmbly ’inlhmlaW 

no dllTeronro among men boc-anso of “S’ 

Tim ‘®.‘’'' aama to 

pictnresquo' scc'no ns"' thf’’™ '’■■“cnled a 

inrafeib "b^^.."''^ 

iwption was balcn. tbo 

lieM. An Ononlal orclicstra 


played its plaiutire airs, to some of which 
there was a vocal accompaniment. One of 
the priestly _ functionaries stood behind the 
altar, to which all the Sikhs did full obeisanco 
on entering. The priest or leader intoned 
several passages from a great book of wisdom, 
which rested on the back of the altar, before 
Puran Smgb, Secretary of the Society, read 
*0 Mr. Andrews, in English, the long 
address of welcome which had been prepared 
for him. Throughout the gathering the men 
sat unshod on the carpeted floor in informal 
groups, while the women gathered in a 
separate group on the far side of the hall. 


Mr. Andrews has now left Canada for 
Tnoidad and British Guiana. While in 


..uii ^ AAijiisii wuiaua. >Y uut3 iu 

C,anada he tried his utmost to remove the 
misunderstanding that has been created by 
M>ss Mayo's Mother India. In bis cable to 
Pandit Motilnl Nehni Mr. Andrews urged for 
the appointment of an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India m Canada. No doubt tho 
suggestion deserves consideration at tho 
hands of the Indian public and tho Indian 
Goveninient. Mr. Andrews is very hopeful 
abmit Canadian Indians getting full rights 
of citizenship m the immediate future but 
e confess wo cannot share his optimism. 

still far distant. The 
siones of mhuman indiguities suffered by 
PccpJo in Canada are still quite fresh in 

forget the Romagata Mnni tragedy. 


Service for Educated Indians in the Colonies 


..mini, 9 ,11 II, p uUiUlIICS 

^ reccivo two or three lelteis 
abro.H° m?n desirous to proceed 

the rviwn and to serro 

is re-div H'® colonics. It 

idrenh ™ '"®“”''asing to see this spirit of 

a^iSfeuU m '“'ivntmu and settlement is 
2f lidk 1 '■‘■''c Government 

direction la.f "®n something in tliis 

attention to ''"J® ”®®®c V«ii any 

Si MMtnre '‘“P'.mn- During the days 
to Eunnlr et e^®®? i ’®‘® ®®'^' business was 
after its' .bJ v" ‘0 ‘he colonies and 

mmt Sbirb .7 Vi®"- Emigration Depart- 
Scatten 1,1 ire m ‘!‘‘®“>c'- 'fi‘h Dand 
of drift ^ '’"® '“““"d » policy 

our'’VeSirte'''lv Vf®® >'°."o something for 
Ceylon hr Alcica, Malaya and 

nlaco. .7,^1 ‘ho"- agents lo Ibcso 

places and their cgorls in that lino desoreo 
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five schools, and instructs the Governor to 
proceed ^Tith the scheme without even wait- 
ing for the necessary legislation. Tet it was 
1919 before the first of these schools was 
built, and the second has not been started 
even now. Meanwhile, in 1913, at the request 
of the European elected members, Indians 
were excluded from the schools of Suva and 
Leyuka. In 1914 ‘the Council of Fijian 
chiefs took pity on the Indian children and 
suggested that they should be admitted to 
the FjJian schools ; but the Government 
'would not agree. 

“Of the last ten years little need be said. 
The sequence of events is fresh in the 
memory of all, and much has already 

appeared about them in our columns. Nothing 
whatever was done until the Royal Com- 
mission in 1926, and its recommendations 
were shelved pending the appointment of a 
Director • of Education. A year elapsed 
before anyone was appointed to this office 
and a second year elapsed before his proposals 
were pxit before Legislative Council ; even 
then the Ordinance was not passed, but 
consideration of it was again postponed and 
another Commission appointed. The Director 
of Education estimated that it was necessarv 
to spend £ 27.000 on Indian EducaSrn th?s 
year, and a further £ 60,000 in the course of 
a few years : Ihe Government proposes to 
£ 3,000 this year, and fSlhcr 
£ *.j,000 at some future date as yet «n 
srecificd. Merawlnlo £ 13,000 is spent o„ 
l.uiUine n most .idmirnble but ouile S 

SS'Soi?.'*'' ow" 

IS to Doctor I. H. Beattie 

Iho Editor, lor this osposnro and draw the 
nttontion ot the Oovernment of India To this 
mieerable state of affairs. 

A timely advice by an East African Jncrnalist 

111?' r 

raTritnT'"' " o! “ihc^’T! b' 


“Mr. Anantani deplored greatly the ap.atby 
and ignorance in India on question of Indians 
abroad. Solitary journals and institutions 
showed certain amount of enthusiasm to study 
tho problem. Members of the ‘legislatures 
hardly cared, even to understand it. The 
Government of India from time to'tirae does 
make representations and send out help in 
the shape of delegations which .is useful to 
do patchwork. This could hardly solve this 
problem. 

“Finally, he appealed to. India’s leaders in 
and out of the legislatures to study well the 
problem of the Indians in Greater India and 
to chalk out a definite and clearly defined 
policy to have it decided from tho powers 
that be as to what was to be position of so 
many millions of Indians residing outside 
India within the Empire. Are they going 
to remain within the Empire with any 
human rights which can keep them proud of 
being British citizens or not, should be the 
question before them for an immediate solu- 
tion. Ho said tliat there was n great scope 
to develop India’s trade with East Africa in 
general and Zanzibar in particular. Tanganyika 
and Uganda cotton can still be better placed 
in India. The coir rope industry in Zanzi- 
bar, which is a great cocoanut producing 
centre, wj)] provide an excellent scope for 
Indmn investments. What he wanted India 
to do was to study questions more thoroughly. 
Fading this, he- feared the only province 
suited climatically and geographically for 
Indian colonization would bo lost to Indian 
enterprise. Tho only remedy to get rid of 
tho present unemployment of the Indian in- 
telligentm was to secure coloniz.ation with 
proper rights of citizenship. It is 'for Indians 
and tho Government of India to seo to that 
in time and with greater sincerity and 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr.^ Anantani It.as done well in speaking 
nude pl.ainly and his example ouglit to 
bo followed by other colonial Indians who 
c»mo to India occasionally but who neglect 
tho opportunity df doing* n little publicity 
tor their cause. 
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l.ypolhcsis ca.1 they exphm tho fact the case of ?' 

■ wliercasperiodical oliaases in the personnel of Why nr® they deemed infaUtblo m ty 

the Go\ ernmeut, fo he hroj^pAf about btj the ooo P^enM ? , reofnad of 

ejectorntr, are considered indispensably Not tliat wo want such a metho 

necessary in Ensland, ,in India, where tile constilntins Govcrnmonls m India. On the 

system of gorernmont is Sot a benerolcnt contrary, wo w.ant as full a racasuro of o™r 

despotism, it is not considered necessary, expanding sol -nilo as any people anywhere 

Xo dnnht. in India, too. no one holds in the world liavo. Tho questions astod 


No doubt, in India, too, no one holds 
the office of Governor-General, or 
Govevnor, or Executive Councillor for 
life. But, good, bad or indifferent, eve^ such 
officer ordinarily holds office for his lull 
term, and some have served under two or 
three British cabinets belonging to different 
political parties. That is to say, a Governor- 
Geneial appointed by a Tory ministry may 
bD*and is found to be quite the right sort of 
man by a Liberal or a Labour Government 
In India any British ruler is tlio pink of 
perfection in the opinion of al! British 
political parties. That is so, because the 
object of all British political parties is *to 
remain masters of India and to exploit to the 
lull its material, intellectual, moral and mus- 
. cular resources. 

An objection may be raised that In 
Britain also'the permanent officials and the 
magistracy are not changed after each general 
election. True. But there they are not the 
masters but the servants of the people. They 
only give effect to the laws made by others 
in Parliament Hero in India, the highest 


above are meant simply to show that the 
self-styled trustees of India are frauds 
and their trusteeship is a lie. 


India and the Labour Government 

On tho accession of tho Labour Party 
to power, thero has been some speculation 
ns to whether the Labour Ministry will do 
anything for India. It may or may not do 
anything — we should not expect it 
any case it is unmanly to cherish any hope. The 
cherishing of such hope would » add to the 
number of political idlers, weaklings and 
dupes. Nations by themselves are made. The 
surest means of making any body of men m 
power just and dutiful is to practically Pjove 
to them that injustico and ’neglect of duty 
will laud them in pecuniary loss and various 
oUior kinds of trouble and inconvenience, 
amounting, it may be, even to disaster. 

All British parties are agreed that India 
is not n party question. Which means that 


and higher governing officers are also law- it is no party’s bnsiness to please India by 
makers. The' power of the veto and of doing good tp her. But, of course, it is the 


issuing ordinances make them -more powerful 
legislators than the legislatures of India. 

1 These men are also judges. For, tiiey can 
deport, rntem and send men to jail without 
recourse to trial by courts of justice. 

Supposing all Indians, even the ablest 
and best, we noodles and nincompoops and 
utterly selfish, without an iota of public 
spirit and patriotism, and, therefore, they 
are nnfft to have real repTesentative govern- 
ment, what stands In tho way of the British 
people— tile omniscient and perfectly altruistic 
trustees of the Indian people— what stands 
in tho Way of tho British people placing 
India under entirely new cabinets, in the 
central and provincial governroents, with 
.05^ Governors General, Governors and 
•Kveentivo Councilloi-s, after each general 
election ? If tho British rulers of Britain 
nro fallible and liable to bo replaced (and are 
generally replaced! at the will of tho British 
1 niter each general cleclion," why 
should not the same rule bo ohserred in 


business of all parties to befool India, when- 
ever necessary. That may be one of the 
reasons why various Labour me.mbei'S have 
in the past made “irieudly" speeches relat- 
ing to India, and why Jlr. Ramsay Mac- 
Bonald wrote “The Awakening of India.” 

Critics and doers nro different beings- 
The man in office and the man in opposition 
are not the same person. Out of office, a 
man has to promise the moon to the electors 
in order to get into office. Even our would- 
be 5L L. A.’s and H. L. C.’s do it. But 
as we Indians have no rotes for returning 
membere to tho British Parliament, the 
reason why members of the British .Labour 
Party promised tho moon to us, was probably 
to keep us from “mischief” as loiig 
as ^ possible— to prevent mating ourselves a 
nuisance as long as possible. 

Even TXe Morning Post of London, not 
to speak o! other papers, has praised ilr. 
JfacDonald’s choice of the Cabinet That 
may bo an indication of what to expect of 
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>-;>0ech m tint tna', anJ there w jI>o Tjord 
Iirtins Clielmstord Clab speech, thoo'h 
Rj«ia u not m^ationsJ therein 

Blcsscd be statecraft and diploniisy 


Another Reference to Some Meerut Accused 

la our note on tho Viceroy’s justification 
of the Public S tfety Ordinance, attention 
has been called to pas^a^es that may create 
prejudice against some at least of the accused 
in the Meerut case Here are other pas- 
sages from llie same speech, «hicb are 
objectionable for tlie same reason 

Ve liave all along maintained that Ui» ordinarv 
Uw offered only a ijarinl renedy in that one of 
tho necGs^s^y conditioas of its successful operation 
Viai a d^lay whioli in our vie« »a» dangerous 
Me had acoordinglj’ mtrodiKod the Public ^Iet> 
PiU, of«tuch the purpose had been general]} a<s>im 
ed to be that of piocunog the deportation of 
particular indiTidoals In the meantime while the 
Bill was still awaitms disLUSsions m the A.vicinbb 
«e decided on tho eoidence available to us to 
arrest and prosecute those persons among others 
under the ordioar>’ law 

it IS finally alleged that the evidence of a rc 
preseive policy is to be found in the fact that the 
Ooverninent hi« thought it necessary to pro«ecuto 
eerUm individuals for offences ngatui-t the Male 
Un what does such an aliogauon r<>st ^ If th* 
Government is right, as all — — " 

admit, to prosecute men who 


violation of the law 

2 udged w rong ‘ ' ' 
e speeches to 
otii«n and perh, 




others and perhaps leas prudent i _ 

violation ■> The assertion of Law i» the clear dntj 
ot any Uovernment, and what m> Omemmeat has 
^ne IS to bring to trial m llio ordinary court-, 
ponons who m Its iniknient have 
wmttutted offences against tho Stole or against 
rublii. tranauilhly 

The system of judicial xdministiation m 
in^Jia IS a very defective and fanlty ont 
ibe executive in some cases sanctions arrest 
and prosecution, prosecutes, and also 
prwticidly sits in judgment on the persons 
arreskd and prosecuted For the trvin-- 
are directly under tlie executive 
branch of Government What is wanted 
s a judiciary, thoroughly independent of 
the evecutiTc, from top to bottom 


"India's Chief Ambassador r 


, bir B N Ultra, 
ford Club dinner 
to Ills Eiceliency : 
^or” That was 


presiding at the Chems- 
.‘h® Viceroy, referred 
as India s Chirf Ambassa- 
not a correct desenphon. 


No otfacul, liovTOTcr liigb lu' po-,itioii, can 
be India'b ambassador feo long as India is a 
subject country When India becomes 
perfectly free and Ins a national goaemment, 
then the head of the goaernment may be 
her ambassador. 


Indian Leadership of League Delegation 
It IS no doubt better tbit an Indian oflicul 
of the ability and public charoctir of Sir 
ilahomed Ilabibulhh should lead the Lr.ague 
of Nations delegation than tliat an Ilnglisli- 
man should do so But what is wantid is 
that tho delegation should Ic led by a 
non*oflicial Indian of undoubted ability, 
independence and public spirit When India 
becomes free and hss a natioDvl govomnient, 
the diffcrcuce between official aud non-official 
netd not be always insisted upon 


Mahatma Gandhi on Search for Prosenbed 
Books 

Comroeniing on the search of both 
■famnalal Bajajs Bombay residence for n 
'n '‘»VDdarldl ’8 Hindi history of 
rule in India, which has been nroa. 

cnWbyUwU P j”,|,K 

Gaodbi writes in lounj; India- “ 

i-SSfufa.? ss, 

for the hagvw ii4d L^ limi T^‘‘r>b,au '.'T*’ 
.'as doirli not to find ^II,e ixil!"* 
insnlt JaintudaJji Ihe proper answcr^m,^^.‘ 

ss’S-C'siEfas t «iss 

Boots arc proscribed on flm n , 
pound of their containing seditions ^ 
bofMasMr Sundarkl’s book 1, ® 
which we hate not soon ,t i '^°‘’^'^>'ned, 
^ proved in open court that it is”^ *'i'i 
It is uederstuod tli.it its o.thi 
wmled to tho Allohotad lll.h CoS; 

;h.™oS"h.n.it'‘ !rf 'r"‘ ’s; 
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'Persons vho "paid for and bought the 
book, did so before it had boon proscribed. 
They did not know that it -would be pros- 
crii)ed. In the circumstances, is it right to 
harass them and confiscate their property ? 
It would be only fair and equitable for 
Govornment to pay tlio price of the copies 
taken away from the purchasers. 

Ignorance of the law is, of course, no 
'excuse. But there is no law which con- 
tains a list of the books already proscribed 
•and to_ be proscribed hereafter. Theft and 
-swindling and murder and assault arc offen- 
ces in all cmlized countries. But what is 
sedition in one country may not be sedition 
in another. And even in India Judges have 
differed as to what is seditious and what not 
But Supposing it were easy to decide do- 
fioitcly what is seditious, nobody even then 
would be able to say before leading an «n- 
proscrihod book -wlietlier it was seditious or 
not Hence it does not seem just or even 
good policy to harass or in auv -way penalize 
those wlio purchase a book before its pros- 
. cnption. 

Proscription does not convince, thongli it 
may silence those -within roach of the 
executive of a country. There arc private 
individuals who, unable to meet the argu- 
ments of their advorsavies, uso the ad bacu- 
ii/wi argument against thorn to strike them 
speaking, proscriptions 
by the Stito^ *^^'^ arguments used 

Rabindranath Tagore on Non-co-operation 

of "sefulnossand wisdom 

hm,, ^ •’re again 

thi for the most part 

though, tl 0 extract printed below from a 

loop September 7. 

1020. to Mr a F. Androns by the poet 
Rabmdranatli Tagore, with its reference to 

•(Ocorge Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 

hircoMLnt vo%all'!;o 

tinn o\or and o\<'r acain .h«*mlia- 

onJor. I),, not nnn^ C ""Z T ^0“^ 

inmd Iho l.-.aks m vo„r i. ^ but 

V'v- » o." iSf 


one to drag it on. Tlicro is no harmony between 
the tw'o, and our rolitic.vS. in its hoppings >‘nd 
tofteiings and falls, is comic and undignified. The 
entreaty and angor, wliich alfeniafeJy are stiuggl- 
ing to find expression in the ludicrously lame 
member of this tragic partnei'ship, both belong, to 
our abject feebleness. AVlien 2s’’on-co-operation 
«»mos naturally as our final moral protest against*" 
the unnatiiraliiess of our political situation, then it 
will be glorious, bocauso true ; but when it . is 
only another form of begging, then let us reject it 
The establishment of perfect co-operation of life 
and inind among ourselves inu«t come first, through 
^icnfieo and self-dedication, and then will come m 
its natural course, the Non-co-operation. WJion the 
fnjit completely ripens, it finds its freedom tlirough 
its own fulfilment of truth. 

Our country is crying to lier children for their 
co-OMrahon in the removal of obstacles in our 
socLil life which for centuries have been hampering 
us in our self-realization. Wo need co-opeiation m . 
tlie saennee of love, more than anything else, to 
h] our country that she is ours : and then 
1 have the moral nght to say to others : 

\Np liavc nothing to do wnth you in our aff.urs.’’ 
And for this, all the moral fervour which the life 
o| iHaiiatma Gandhi represents.' and which he. of 
all men in the world, can ftill up. is needed. 

Mahatma Gandhi and, under his lead, tlio 
Congx^s have l.aid stress upon the carrying 
out of the constructive programme, including 
the removal of untoncliability. ‘‘The removal 
of obstacles in our social life,” spoken of by 
the poet, includes the constructive pro- 
gramme and nnicli besides. So far ns Gandhiji 
IS coucerued, his profession and pnictico are 
tlio same. But it cannot be said tliat the 
Oongress, whicli at present is practically Jhe 
same as the Swaraj party, has sliown mucli 
earnestness in carrying out the constructive 
progromme. On the contrary, that party’s 
activities furnish an illustration of what tlie 
poet wrote in the next paragraph of Ills letter, 
which runs as follows: 

“It P"?cious treasure of power [«r. 

,"'hich the life of 31aliatnu 
.'life? ^ should bo put into the mean 

Pohfics. allowing It to sail 
tomblv angrj' recrimination. H 

S oJ. ?’•' countiy, vlien our 

*;oul Tli<» "'‘*h the tiro of tho 

1‘i'L^at >‘<^sources of life 

S,,"’ nraimstances ; b.it that 

.allowed spn itual resoui-ccs Phonld also he 

the '"pJS’"? "■•tt a.-p ™ntr 


a bljiid forxo. 


f . view of moral tnitli is hcart- 


Council Attendance 

Das*th™ of tho Into jrr. C. li. 

OBcrltio? from strict Koii-cc 

operation „i ll,c f„r,u of tho council-cnlrr 
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,,!mp ?, ^ J«ore process ami 

»' t«”Cf ± 

of seIt reSort‘’“’’"r‘''““",‘" ‘''® “ocossion 

.-ErSsriS'SiB; “"■• 

Hani-spinnina Among Mysore Agriculturists 

charkhas. if n%T cottou their 

ana an undertakins was rS to (horn 

wonld be imiclLase^^hen fW the yarn nude 
special orsinizor actuilk' jSlint that the 

spread mpidly to tl e su’pmnnfim«'”®ft^’ ®P'nninff 
average oiupm of y. rn fnr W « ’s ''•'tacos. Tijo 

alvDut 500 l^t, and fhi throe months 

K So A‘S,SgS'S:o\‘>‘“ 

cln%li 

tlus^|arn i<t (>,711 ^ Pnee paid for 

iifMfifss 

Hai\?-siiSlp 

ai.oomiSuM..:f,‘'l by xvS\??r 
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Along yitli tho introduction of hand-soiniiinff 
in 1 10 centre, arran-oinents wore made witHorSe 
doS.° vf {<> 'vea?e tho'ju?n iSo 

the vaif "‘ade with 

rne yarn. tW finer y.xrn was produced oiipeLs 
coalings and tuiban clotli ii-as made. 

H.p™'’ .fo>lo"'ins paragr.ipli gives an idea of 
of work'""* ""‘I ‘■‘“'f I'oPfS 

to Ks” s ?77 end of June amounted 

the “f, ">"=>' Ks. 714 was sold Ihroimli 

ti Pnreliisa (toinmitree and the bahnee 

Tlie Stores Purchase OoT 
yardlf ot^dSf "li'ccd an order for about 1.5.0110 

tarbaiis wu?, ^ be ‘^“3““= 

tl‘9 centre and .anout half tlie nro- 

at proJent cSHf Government dep.irtments 
nf •'‘F •nain'ained of the 

ttiof 'vca%ers. It is found on an avero'^e 

TO-k from K S?v7 “'‘i '’““‘f- TiteJ 

SS jAA ^?'t“S 

W ^!S. Sf ,™d tS'd ni'See^sar 


iiimiSliP 

Vf^HhKiuii of ‘-k 10 to IS Tho‘5 


The Art of Ar!icle-“liftlng” 

of JAc J/orfftTr 

5 a P 0^1 English Iranslntion 

under 2 Eomnin Holland 

Profmor P 0" Hie March.” 

great masteS obtained that 

elat"„T,,^ S"T "‘""a- 

that was shted ie ‘,'7 Ee'’'®"'. •nuf 

signed by Dr i P.i>™grapli 

specially Ji* 

miitilaltSformir?.™^’''^®'^ this translation in a 
10 w tbn,.7 ‘‘\'ssueof June 23 lastWe 
obtaining ou?° "Mra"'"?™'’'', 
proved .a true sureessM °tn F ‘'”!r “ 
also lifted from our ‘ Foncard. wliicli 

Sunderland and o articles by Dr. 

■uont, thougl, w en nr'^‘ S,ra‘l acluowlcdgo- 
ludia in Bondage ; iter KT'"?,'* e 
was sent to it for review i f n‘ Ireedora,” 
by registered paclcef ir , December l.asl 
was no doubt 7uite‘' .f"|:. "“‘iced it That 
praoliee with respoet o \ ‘i'”" "'it'' '‘s 
from the Jlndorn sent to it 

tance.whcn Mjo?B^D^^^^ % 

of the Christian P, ,p9^^n''<'ation 


practice uith’resnoct Tn l ‘V”" "'th its 
from the Jlndem p« • * sent to it 

tance.when Mjo?B^p^^^^ 

of the Christian Pon^'r in^'T'^ .pnnsoluintion 
to Jornnnf for reiinw J "as sent 

Patair cnnbiiniug o^irS'^ !!;[“'.. 'lir,* 
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minontics m other jn'OYinccSj aro 


cnlMoil to llie Wiion arainst lli'n laokcromKl. Hiore/oW 

mu ixiuMuir-uimi oi u.. .. 00(1 imsonoWo ;li= 

claim-. I!»t is comiiWc rcmdion o! tUo Uoiiort as iiichirc bt*oni« iisly. ^ ij"- to Iho 

AH alteniAtne to cvascerrfcd dcinoiul^ the iiicthpcl again as .in 

oi eomi^lhng it consideration V Docs it not on tho winmunal ^eltlentcnt 1 ° ®"^-L ncccnhability. 
otherliand show- an un'villincncss to faeothefacts of ^ercm as .irp likdr to 

tho sitindon from tho broadoT poud ol view of tUo is ba^ wainU: on ^Il-cbles of 

countn-? Tlie Sikhs have the sympathy of everj* may. Im 3 all nght. ♦? *fe Pr ncime^ m 

man iiho lias a sense of jnsticG and {airplay. If polthcal pl«lo«pph 5 may ccneral 

only, vliite making their demands they worn to seems to. me that to present 

give proper consideration to tho claims o! othot constitutional or political thcon u. P , ■!,,[ 

communities and also of the country as .a whole, conditions, to neglect mean 

they would receive willing snnport from all necessity of contemi^TaTy Indian duties, 

quarters. lam sure it will not be too nnich to ‘‘ ‘ — ' - 

hope that they would reconsider their altitude and 
help in tho achievement of national unity. 

As regards tho demands of the lluslim 
coranrunniists, ho ohsorved •. 

The Muslim is worse, lie got almost enough, 
but he wanted more. Unfortunately, however, in 
the process of wanting more, he began to dem-and 
too much. But 1 am not surprised at it. Tho 
section that lias been loudly proclaiming fantastic 


tlic .icluevement of ^atIonal irccdoin. „i,._ ti.n 

This is why I do cam^.ly hope that, when ttio 
opportunity comes, my Hindu brethren I'lH not 
lii unwilling to respond to tlio advance made last 
April by the Muslim Lenguc, .at Ucliii. 

As the editor of this Review presided 
over the last session of tlic Hindu ilnhasaDlia, 
he might ho expected to comment ®n tho 
above extract from Dr. Ansari’s speech. Hut 

oyk..i«u.vuau luvo VT-V.1., tUo spcatcr’s criticism of the Hindus is ox- 

rights IS. the Simomte section of the Mns,almans ^.wjssed in too general terms to make any 

It IS mainly composed of men who never concc.iIcd P^.**®'* »'* ..b*-n^‘“‘ itiiua 

their faith m the «ll-Britlsh Statutorj* Oommission. comment practic.ahlc. One docs not iJKO io 
although it has been uneomiitionally boycotted by throw stones in the dark. The presidcnliat 


ail ropresenbitive orgamyations, Hindu, Ufuslim and 
Sikli. m the country. They aro men to whom the 
ficcdom of tho country from alien rule comes 
merely as a bad second to communal pilviloges. 
However regrettable it may be. one is obligetl to 
imlo them out of consideration. Still there arc 
persons in this section, bko the Ah brothers, who 
do count. Tlie fact that they have been led into 
tho camp o! nation.-U reaction is more tragie than 
anything else. The trngodv is that they are tlicre 
without realizing it. i or 1 believe tluat they have 
not yet surrendered their los'alty to tho fundamental 
pnneiplo of Induan politico, freedom from foreign 


.address at the last session of tlio Hindu 
Mnhasabhn was meant to bo an exposition 
of the Hindu attitude lis-n-i'is 
Nationalism, and to show that as o hoay 
tho Hindus were true Nationalists. 

Dr Ans.in’s sol^ricty of tone is appreciated. 

■\Vith respect to commannlism in general, 
Dr. Ansari observed : 

It.is toe harmful to be left to itself in tho hope 
tliat It will die a natural death some day m tho 




very domination. 

lint this section alone, however vocal it may bo. 
is not the whole* .Muslim community It is not 
h.iH as rcpresontative as it cl.ums to be. It has 
been challenpcd by Nationalist Mus.ilmans, who are 
Yer\' Imppilv growing m strength from day to d.iy. 


miinitics it 13 in the meantime killing each of 
them and protecting nothing but our slavery. It 
^mes between u 3 and out stiugslo for freedom. 
Communalism must, therefore, go. If there is to 
be ^Uen. the deck mu?.l be deat^. And no body 
of Indians can bo expected to do it better 01 more 


And it'woufd have been snci e«sfnliy ch,-illengcd but than you young men and women whoso 

for tho disordeily incidents at C.ilcufta m December is pure and who .are free from pi-ejudicos.^ 


and Delhi in April last. The Kationalist Mn's.-droan 
believes in negotiation iiith tlie ropresenlativcs of 
lus own nation rather tiian in an appeal to tho>!0 
of the llntish. lie would, therefore, suggest .as he 
did in Apnl last, amcndnients to tho Nehru Deport, 
instead of .applying to tlie British OovernraeBt, 
directly or indirectly, [or protection. Personally, 
I reganl the .amendments suggested by the Muslim 
l.e.igtio at Delhi a« superfluous But ^•ocausc 1 do 
not rcganl them as harmful, I would, in the interest 
oI national iiarniony. earnestly plead for their 
aoccpt.incc. 


lour first duty, therefore, 13 to carry on 
relentless cnisacte agiiinst roinmunalism as a 
active guiding principle of Indian political life. 


A "Conceivable” Alternative Indeed I 

. . Lomlon, .Tune 22 

ltevieiving_ the prospects in India in tho light 
01 Lord Irwins speech and his siiggcstioa that tho 
constitution ought to bo a living organism 
with the power of spontonoous and unlimited 
growth, the "MaDClicstcr Ouardian” advances .a 
concctvablo altoitutivo” to tho old pi.m of jirogross 
tlcpcndont on dates and independent of events, 
namely : 

An Kxocutivp should bonppointed by tlio ATccroy 
or uovenior from tho I.egislaturc and rc'^iKinsibio. 
not to the Legislature, but to its apiiointcr and 
v<sle«l with NMdo powers for the oincient conduct 
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of the admmistntion evon without ihc of 

tti*' UEndature in case ot need 

The paper eiprO'- es Ifia oi'iDwn that »oeji an 
n-c^ciiliTO would in peaetica lind it increiMiujIT 
neces ary to strengthen its position, b> 
tho viippirt of a compact partj in ino LeSi'uatJJ^ 

th'N cradinlJr a Cabinet contirfled 

by and rcaponsiblo to tho Leeishture— (Reuttr) 
Indian iicwspnpers iiaTo been Rpafwl the 
ditty of commentin'; on this amusing '■**^ 1 ^ 
tinn of tlic Mniirhestei GunrHintt THe 
Fnghshninn has dono it ns follows 
Tho ‘ conceivable alternative” vnOBCSteif 
‘llinrhesfcr rtii.ardi.an ' to present plans 
m Indian self govemineni IS not at all the soil ot 
propoKal one expects from that Lileral oreyianci 
oonceiaatilc” is the last adjective I ahon'd think 
of anplyins to It If Manchester thinks to-fliy that 
■a rcmforcoil Execuliie appointed f>v tho ' >• emy 
and TespoDsihle to him only would bo wefwimM 
H Indian orinion Manchester must bo very pooilv 

infoitiied _ 

furlher It 1- diffleuit to se« «hy an F^erntiip 
"'mpletoly independent of tho !<e5isla»iiTe ^ouKi 
"in practice find U nocos^an to secure the supimt 
of a compact patty 1(1 the I.einslatnro 


A Myth About Lord Irwin 


Wnting ;in the Enghth Renew Hr. 
HAL Fisher makes the plea that Lord 
Icwm should have a further term as Tieeroy, 
becaoso “Lord Irwin’s elevation of character 
and conspicuous ability has deeply impressed . 
the Indian nimd and a changn at tins junc- 
ture will be very unfortunate ” But Lord 
Irwin IS still far from completing Ins term 
of office It is not at all necessary to decide 
just now who should be the Great 'Mughal 
dunog tho neat term The lodjan piew i> 
that so long ns India is ruled by a foreign 
bureaucracy mtead of being self-ruling, it is 
a matter ot indifferenee to her who the head 
of tlie executive government may be As for 
his lordship having impressed the Indian 
mind. It IS perfect news to us 


Sir William Marns’s Educational Appointfient 
Sir W'jUimi Marri® ex-govemm of the 


Anything But Self-rule for India 
The i!ai>rhe%fei Qm)dian’>i “coneoivablo 
allemativo’ has been noticed above English- 


l’. P.hns been Appointed principal of Ann 
strong College. Newcastle ^onie time ago 
^ir Thomas Holland of Miiuition Board ca^cs 
fame, wna appointed principal of the lifin- 


men with Anglo-Indian traditions to high 
educational offices in Tlntaiii bode nUT good 
to that conntrv ’ 


Mr Lloyd George on Mahatma Gandhi 
In a speech to the WeKh CaltiiiMhc 
llethoJists Mr Lloyd Georgo indulged id high 
praise of Mahatma Gandhi which ho no doubt 
dovmes, though Oandhiji a moot devout 
b/mf/ox will admit that he is not the 
SiyaWt Indian f(Ci produced” But whx 
of all men should the 'Velsli politician 
praise Ciandhiji ? Ho must have hid some 
obicct m view Hut G.aDdh))i. though a 
Sunt is not a simpleton lie is too warn 
to bp caught m .any trap He mil not walk 
into am politici.an’s parlour 

Hr Lloyd Oeorge avas mistaken In think- 
ing that Chnstiinitj was pcrmeatirg tlio 
life of (he cultured classes in India Bat ho 
Was right when he observed that a great 
obstacle to the progress o{ Chnstianity in 
India was tho greed an I hitrcd and strife of 
''estem Christian nations 


men love to delude themselves with 
all sorts of fantaatie notions about the 
governance of India, which they think would 
make Indians immensely happy One of 
these absurd fancies la that India is crying 
for a X'tceroy of royal blood and “won’t be 
happy without it Do any clienucal. 
physical, moral intellectual, political and 
-pintual virtues, csiic-cially and iiirambly, 
chiraetentc the royal blood in any country ? 
Anotlicr is that the offices of ‘v'lceroy and 
(loyprnor-Oeneral should be separated and 
t«o men should occupy the two thrones 
\nd of course. India must pay for both of 
tho twin gods But financially sufficient unto 
the day is the one god thereof 


Uaemployment in Britain and India 


In Great Britain, to be employed is Hie 
rule, and hence, unemployment beinv the 
“exception, exact statistics of the number of 
unemployed is available The figures somc- 
tiroes mount up to somo hkUs But m Indm 
uncniptoymcnt is tho rule and eniploymcnt 
K the exwplioD So no stitii,tical estimate of tho 
c^t of unemployment here is practicable— 

feVli " v 

It n. the ).ibourers m all countries who 
suffer moi.t from unemployment So t o 
Labour noTernraent m Britain h.xs lost no time 
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in t.ioUmg tlio problem. Bui in Inilia tlio 
problem is imicli more serious niiil lirpont and 
vaster in dimensions. Will tlic liritisli Labour 
L.ilnnst attend to it bore ? 

Xlncniployraent and poverty go together, 
indias poverty is plienomenal. Ix't Britain’s 
^ witnos'?. Snys ho 

m ^ Pile Awakening of India” : 

world*'-'.?, "j"’"-' indnstrions in the 

•sh c-l mltna i, f “'"'■a- "laj' »>« 

v'lule ' “T dm Ibousands, 

Sir W.l i,.? I'l 'T® alialtered m plivsie.il vinoar. 
lidia S iWn n> 

r tarlo? rSll, "'‘.d', '"'"'liaient food ; Sir 
airri™lh,r,i i ‘ , fsd'natcd that one-bait ol the 
, “ 1°" never, sati,ried hnaaer tiillj- 

r anadme. From llurty to 

““dll? “VT.?;? 

“r5?s' SHIiSr L 

Government coniniles no Indian 

distnmtion of -i^ea fi bnt <?iioti* ?noo the 

as no have obtained’ S U 

persons enjoyinc a snhnHnt i "wmber of 

fifnail It ,s evident that‘ ?he r’* 

dpsoonds very steeply and tlint 'wealth 

of tho popiildtion have hale to Lam fJT”"® 

the neee^atancs of life’ (para in'!) ‘ 

The^ Imperial Council „, Agricultural Research , 

inaugurated hj-^ord^ Invi? 

fr-Le?;,?i; n^,*; anr^rs 

-d -n Indiativo bocTS'SSe" 


to practice. And so, it seems, they were 
prj'inu for more rescarclies. That demaiiil 
IS going to lead to the supply, 

3 he real fact is "that tiie imnienso masses 
of the people are poor, ignorant and helpless 
far beyond the standards of Europe,” and 
arc, therefore, iinalile to take advantage of 
agricnltural research to any appreciable 
oxteut Such research is undoubtedly neccss- 
nrj*. Hut there is a mass of it yet unapplied. 
So according to tho nilo of first things first, 
the problem nhich should have been tackled, 
before any other — at least .simultaneously with 
every other — is the removal of tho 
illiteracy and dcn.se ignorance of the bulk 
of the male and female population of India, 
in older that, as desircil by the Linlithgow 
Goninnssion, their wliolo outlook on life mav 
be changed. 

But instead of tliis, wc are going to 
have fii-st of all something imposing, somo- 
tlnog winch \vill tell tlic “civilized world" 
tirnt great things arc being done for the 
^dian peasant, somclljing which will bring 
®onio British “experts," 
some Britisli manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery and implements, and others, in- 
cJuding some educated Indians, in tho shape 

articieT*rtc" manufactured 


Floods in East Bengal, Assam and Burma 

are’thn JL?,* Assam 

fivinv “PPalltoK and dovaslating witliin 

SvUiefc district of Tipperah, 

A* verv Cacliar are the worst sull'erers. 
ft ,n ^ still under water It 

is bfoVSft? Cachar alone 

17Vs lakii"^ tliP population of 

«rea! wh.^I. 
more than 12 ]alv’|j 5 

women and " i bodies of men, 

on the waters of" floating 

»ll Ibo cnltio to thn i . i"’"®' 

of peonlo h.vJ u® “"■‘•'y- Thousands 

and foodless. P .rendered homeless 

children have Ll-Pn i'”n‘’ and 

rail-roads, monmiv hill-sides. 

nelp‘T vaSr kl^r'- "'fcd 
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Increase of the World’s VJeaUh 

Accoidinj: to the League of iJations nows 
^hcetb the world’s wealtli has licen iucrcasing. 
The majoiity of tlie world’s i)opul.ition nre in 
subjection to tlio imnonty. Is it meant that ' 
the subject peoples also have been growing ’ 
m riches equally with the luliug nations ? 

It IS easy to ruiderstaud that with the 
progress of scientilk and mechanical Itnovr- 
ledge and skill there must necessarily be a 
progicssue development and exploitation of 
the natural Tcsoiirces of the world, adding to 
man's wealth. But the question is, what 
portion of this wealth falls to the lot of the 
subject peoples of the earth and the labourers 
of the ruling countries of the world. 

So far as India is concerned, it is certain 
that more ^vealt\l is extracted from the bowels 
of tho earth and obtained fronr tho forests, 
cultivated lands, rivers and the animal 
creation than ever before. Novortbeless, the 
people of India are extremely poor. It is not 
enough tirat move and more wcaltli should 
bo ootarnod from all sources. There should 
also bo an equitable distribution of this wealth 
among all those to whom tho sources of 


labour and otherwise 
production of wealth. 


contribute to the 


of inheritance appear to be b «ssd on 
natural justice. For instance, if a man 
inherits some bodily diseases, mental defects, 
disadvantages, etc., there docs not appear to 
be anything wrong in ids inheriting some 
compensating material wealth. 

ilr. Sen passed ou to mention tho rights 
which the masses can immediately lay claim 
to. 

"Wiping out of ccitaiir clas'Ses of .debts of agii- 
mlUicists, riglit to cmplojunent and its corollaries, 
amplest maternity bcncrits, rrcvention of child 
mortality, raimmam Uvjog \v.aso ftsed on a liberal 
Scale, maximum working hours, old age jiensions for 
the masses, right to as good an education as each 
child is capable of, abolition of iintoucliability, aie 
.imong the immediate lights in which the masses 
should bo educated and for wliich they should be 
taught to oigamze themselves and agitate. 

This declaration of rights we can whole- 
heartedly support. 

In conclusion Mr. Sen g.avo reasons and 
facts in detail to show why tbo labouring 
population of India cannot expect any 
appreciable advantage from the labours of 
the Whitley Commission. 

Mr. Sen said tlint he did not mean that not 
even a crumb would bo thrown at Labour out of 
the abundance ostentatiously displayed on the 
tabic of Messrs. Alexander ilunuy, Ibrahim 
Rammtullah. Victor Sassoon, Ghanshyam Das Birla 
A: Co.. Some good would come no doubt from tho 
commission counterbalanced nevertheless by the 
spirit of the Trade Disputes Act But was such 
Ui'ge expenditure dutius and after the Bitting of 
the wmmission justified when no money was or 
would be avadablo fur ycvus to give elloct to cvea 
the acknowledged iwrtion of the elementary rights 
01 Ibe masses V 

AVJiat tlieu could bo their attitude towards the 
Commission? Let it alone. It fihould. receive no 
attention from persons interested genuintdy in the 
weiiarc ot Labour who held tho above outlined 
notion of tho lights of tlio masses. TJio only attcii- 


Rights of the Masses and the 
Whitley Commission 

Mr. 1 . B. Sen has been giving a series 
of educative discourses in College Square, 

Calcutta In tho course of one of them lie 
is reported by the Bnsnmnfi to have said : 

(i)Thr alwIUionof pn\Mtc property and the con- — v - - ....w.. 

i-i.'iiuont atpolilion of inhentanco and of tho -wage w coma ana should receive w.as m so far as 
system, (u) aliolition of parasitic middlemen in of tlie commission sen-ed as an occasion 

every splierc. (iiu the nationaliz-ition of the means 1?'^ stimiUating tho oduc.ition and organization of 
of proilnction. induding land, mines, raw materials, tne imssos to enable fKoni to help themselves, 
nuijiinos .mil moans of transport .md (iv) prodiic- ^ rouably it \v,as not i>os.sili]c to boycott tho com- 
lirm (or the enjoyment of all ljut not for tho pwfit ctlcctivcly any more ttian it was possildc 

of a few. aiv among the comparatively distant ;? ^ycott ctTootivoly the Simon Commission. But 
right', which, however, tho >Mirkers in the can-^e of wms no jnstirie,ation for labour Icadcis divert- 
S\\.iriii mii't never foigot in their pursuit of the "‘'i"’ eno'gj' from their m.nn immediate duty 

imniixtiate rights of tlio in.^-.-'Cs. — ciiucsitiou anil organization of tho inas'^cs. 


Byomkesh Cliakrabarti 

of tho tragic close of .^Ir. 
liyomVo.sh Chnknibarli’s earthly career, which 
Inis now ended, fills tbo mind with painful 
thoQghts (lifted with a versatile iiitdlect and 
Rival powers of application, ho ncliieved 
l•^IUnllt success in his academic career. 
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The range of Ins intellecfilaf interests and 
attainments tviII be evident from the fact 
that, after obtaining his JI A *r°“ 

the Calcutta Unuersitf, he taught in College 
such subject, as English, ilatlieniatie» and 
Physical Science lie then went to hngUna 
to study agncultme at tlie Cirencester 
College Wlnlo m England be pn>-'«cd 
legal studies aUo and was called to the Bw 
Returning to India he adopted law .is ms 
profession and became one of the most 
successful and distinguished advocates of 
Ins time Ha was isecrctary of the pnrt- 
holders’ Association, President of the Bengal 
h'ltioual Council of Education, Chairman of 
tho Reception Coniraittee of the special st'Sion 
of tlie Indian National Congress heldm l.alcuUi 
in lD20aad President of the Bengal ProMiiciU 
Confeienco Towards tlie latter pait of hi» 
carreer at the Bar. he turneil his attcouon 
to banking and industries He 
and made sacrifices for the Bengal 
Bank, winch is now non-existent and wliicn 
prosed his ruin feomc of the men chosen 
to iiianngc tho affairs of tlie Bengal 
Rank and tho lianga Lakshmi Colton Mills 
prosed untnistwoitliy 

Mr ChaVrabarti was for some time one 
of tho ministeis of the Bengal I'oveni- 
ment He was an erudite Vedanlic scliolir 

Oisarmament and World Peace 
The Kellogg Pact has not complctelv 
outlawed war Britain has made reservations, 
described in a previous issue of this jonrDal. 
by which she would be able to have recourse 
to war to bring back to subjection any of 
her subject peoples if they tned to become 
independent by any means Still, if that 
Pact and the proposed conversations between 
Mr. ilacDonald and Hr Hoover can 
prevent fresh future aggression on peoples 
who are not now subject to any of the 
predatory nations of the world, that would 
bo some gam. 

Keeping any people in subjection is a 
state oi permanent aggression and warfare, 
somelhmg liVo a state of siege during war 
bo long, therefore, as any country and people 
remained in subjection, it would not be 
correct to say th.it war Ind been outlawed 
S It has been suggested that freedom of the 

seas and peace should be unintaincd by 
pbcmg the oceans of tho world under two 
spheres of influence, British and American 
But will ttiD other maritime nations agree 
11 


to this Anglo-American joint suzerainty over 
the ocean? And what of the air ? Mill 
that, too can that, too, be divided ? 

debt of the Educated, to the Natidd 
TVc liaTC repeatedly tried by speecli and 
wnbnw to impress on tho minds of tlie 
educated classes the fact that they are indebted 
to the nation pirticularly to the masses, 
for the education they have received, and 
that therefore, if they Iry to educate the 
masses by personal service or by pecuniary 
contnbution. they only repay their debt— 
they are not benefactors and patrons That 
this IS not a figurative statement but an 
actnal debtoi and 'creditor account has alao 
been lepeatedly shown by us m speech and 
wTitiDS Wc shall illustrate our observation 
a^ain ov taking some figures from the Report 
on Public Instruction in Bengal for tho 
\catl‘12*'2& Ihe table given below, compiled 
from tins report shows the averago annual 
cost of cducatiug a student in different 
colleges and the share of the cost borne by 
provinci.vl revenues 

Collcso Cost per student Slia^ra bone by 


Ihe-idcnci 
IVicea Imonncdullo 
Ho «l(iy 
■Mn'-Viil 
Kn^linuvr 
ChiHagons 
ItajMiaUi 


Rs 4Ti 


411 1 
in 1 
IlGi 
'>i)3 
20S4 
28o3 
248 2 
134? 
105 0 


; Rev 

Rs SOlj 
3«4 
, 427 2 
50') Cl 
4150 
120 J 
102 () 
, 149 2 


Islamia 

Aided Collcffes 
Unaided CoUegea 

The share of the average annual cost of 
educating a student borne by provincial 
revenues comes from the taxes paid by the 
people, another share in all classes of colleges 
being borne by the students in the shape 
of fees That portion of the taxes which is 
paid by wealUiy people is really paid in the 
last resort mostly by tho peasants and othei 
labourers. Henco all persons educated m 
OoTcniment and aided colleges are literally 
debtors to the nation Tlieir debt is not 
measured only by the share of the annual 
cost of educating them borne by provincial 
revennes Large suras were needed for the 
college and hostel buildings, for furnishing 
the libranea with bools and for purchasing 
the scicotihc apparatus in the laboratories’ 
The tmtiou fees pud by the students did 
not piovide these sums even m pait. These 
sums also are p.ut of the students’ debt to' 
tlie colleges and, therefore, to society 


lio 


Ar,o!li"r fad lias to be taken into considera- 
moZV Colleges and even in Govern- 

n.en. Colleges some teachers receirc inade- 
® sa anes If they had been as highly 
m l t' I B'lropean and the adequately 
m' ‘he cost per student 
.niathe snare borne by the provincial revenues 
'■uiW have lucieased. So the enforced 
‘hKe underpaid teachers really 
Smlcnts ‘ *h» 

As regal (Is the unaided eolleves. it is 

emt o '‘1 ‘h° annua? 

tbo\m,v?nd f *‘"'‘“‘5 ‘here is borne by 
mear ,4 “'at does not 

ean that proMncial rei-enucs, and henrp 

i'#?'S!4r SSf 

’ diln t lahoSorie'if 

audition to this amount n sum of Rs ^RA4 oJ 
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diflerent items of iucomo are derived in the 
K the people. The cost of the 

buildings, laboratories, libraries, etc., belonging 
to the University, was met also in the same 
way by tlie people. Many university 
teachers are poorly paid, getting in some 
cases salaries, smaller not only than tliose of 
teachei’s m Government Colleges in the 
provincial service, but even tJian those of 
professors of the same or even inferior stand- 
ing m some unaided private colleges. As ex* 
plained before in the case of underpaid 
teachers m unaided colleges, post-graduate 
students are debtors to these undeniaid 
postgraduate teachers. 


anu maintenance grants fr* n««'‘ 
nl«n iiurinj, some previous vAnr* 


roicnues, that is “ ^Joveniment 

tho iWo ns Wor p- by 

the siudonts of «naided^colle‘rarrfn/lT? 
to the masses mostly “t-e indebted 


Assembly Bomb-throwers 
Balnkeswar Diitt and Bbagat Singli, tlic 
two young men who threw into the Lcgisla- 
ii-a*^ Assembly in Delhi two bombs wliicli 
!!ia,. seriously Jmrt auy- 

.^t’cd sliots in the air, have been 
transportation life. Sucli a 
k- «!,i was quite uncalled .for and 

H ^^ctiro public sympathy for 
young men and maho 


heroes of them 


Racial Discrimination in Jails 
hf^r® Af dissent written by two nicin* 

iniA nl.} committee appointed to inquire 
the ir p upon fail administration in 

rnAki'i;4_l?® to draw attention to tlie 


raeiii rn’cT: «rnw attention to tJie 

(iS.n. t favour of “Europeans” 

Prob.abir'’ • tn the jails tliero and 

Jant provinces also. Pandit 

AvnlfiM Hafiz Hidnyat Hussain, tlio 

Uio note, .state that European 


writers of 

nrisonnro ±.uropca:i 

some fun comfortably housed, have 
more T'^T- ,-T.Bi'on more clothing »..d 
more l>lnni*\ ^tothmg, some bedding and 
bolter food of greater 
PrisonciN ^0 quantity than Indian 

calls of ° Indian prisoners to answer 

a“ngemenLl“for the'"’ 

1^^01101^ to 1)0 Europe.nn 
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the considemtion of the Education Department of 
tu'' (lovernment of Bengal. 

■V, ,it*? carry out the scheme, a medical officer 
1 to vv ifi ,f 0"; 'lie staff of every institution. 
-.J ’iiyestigato all inhtters rolatine to the health 
of _ scliool students and co-operate 
ith the physical instructor rogardingr games. 

The sooner the scheme is carried out the 
hetter. The plan ought to have been adopted 
long ago. 

A Labour College in Bombay 

’“l'' liopo to the 

ost.iMisliment of a Labom- Collogo in Bombay 
under ),o auspices of tlio Prarthana Samaj. 

?■, ''tSiSw 1'“,':'"'“^ Tl'o objcolTt™ CoUo^2 
tv ofold : to create a general intcIWtiAt 

Ooverninent and capitalists of the "wunS 

"|■Er.anl^cl•sottho (.'ollosothat iMtii 

liio institution is licincr startfvl im/im. n.. i- 
tinn of a religious twdy like the dircc- 

Itu-' &nmaj has taken an active fsimaj. 

I'lvit.lemg of social reforni anV as^^rl • ‘® 
1>.>> vaul labour ought to bo one of tlV; 

‘■'Kul reform. Anv way it is 

apply the principles of rop'”*’ ' 

*Pliition of our coononuc and indu^n^i™ 

Horn the days of liaja Hainmohan K 
»he j'rc«pnt time, tho Hrahina imf *® 

■nii.ijos ha\e Itccn engaged m all 

r-iigions, «!ocial and ovon iv,iV*„®i of 

ll.eumeliasramc ff”™- Ko«- 

'I'lostiorj Of ec-onomic reform .anil ”P 'he 
^imomic.ivfntm that we sW n-air i 'his 

the jiingin-ation. and in« ^ " 'r “'‘io lo hro 
joimger L’eiif'miir.n ‘"‘’P'ro the hearts of the 


Sounger gvncraiion. 

«e are loM ri'l™’"!’," 

h^LTo™ 



it IS possible to evolve social conditions wliich vill 
make it possible for this economic power to be 
equally distnbuted among all classes. And this 
can TO achieved not when people become class- 
TOuscions but when they become declassed, that 
IS, nso above all class distinctions ; class 
simply reverses tho oidor of Society 
so that the highest is brought to the ground and the 
lowest raised to . the . position of the liighest, a 
proross which is incompatible witli true democracy, 
lo found an economic and industrial system on a 
tnily democratic basis is a task which cannot 
perliaps be ^hieved in a few years and yet the 
mtended College may serve as a beacon light amid 
tlic surrounding darkness guiding the generations to 
como the path of right progicss and i-iglit living. 

In tills ^llege only those teachers will be 
eniployed who are imbued with tJie spirit of liberal 
• 1® .attempt will be made to enforce 

Th« i-eligioiis teaching upon tiio students. 

'he College will be theistic. 
llus college will most probably supply a 
great need in the city of Bombay, 
fftrin ho given, in a very siznplo 
Imus Pi possible, all technical 

FTOhshlmSrt^a? "'ho have studied 

Uicmsc kw if may avail 

held that will bo 

S tviii -'ho College will organise 

unions and labour cliibq nnfi 
arrange public lectures ,by eminent men nn ♦}>« 
van^pioblpnisof lalpur. At this stSe ?t w i 

among (hem n ^^d.tho most mtolligcnt 
Si/ing Sd eu & \Z ‘hoir future work of 

be nS^infi institution will not 

affiliaS n ooooptation of one 

defS-wl "oi'-orsity mul teaching for 

Charkha, Handloom and Exigencies of War 
ba^ ^he handloom 

Hint their i?se n?.i grounds. But 

the c^i<»cncies serviceable during 

mind ^Yt't m generally borne in 

in the fiitiny.*/!^”' * ro‘'®’hle world-wido war 
suflicient India without a 

»i«ir ti,wi “^^hor of power-looms and spindles 
proloction „ ns a mians of 

Is wit ®^®‘h- This 

•HI nddtk «:«5 Vf *5’ some passages in 

Textiles.'’ ,if>r ^ 1 resent Situation in the 

UmtJd St«S""''"n I-hliclhort Stewart. 

Commissioner of Labour 
ilidiil.i*'^'» *h<-‘ Labour College of I’hila- 
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But (lie injur}- to societr is not confined to 
monetary loss alone. Strained Iminan. relations 
CL‘usf*d by strikes and lockouts arc also to bo 
'Katly deplored. They effect a breach in tho 
I inks ot Indians, ^^ho must all pi'csent a 
united front to A\in back their freedom. At 
tills distance, ire are not able to coriectly 
understand the situation But in tho interests 
of all the parties concerned and for safe- 
guarding tlie cause of Indian industry in 
general, the sooner an aniicablo settlement is 
arrived at tho better. Such n settlement 
should bo possible tlirougli the combined 
efforts of the labour leaders, the representv 
ti\cs of the null-owners and Government 

Oppoaeals cf Widow-marriage at Karachi 

A recent public meeting, held at Karacld 
for the discussion of tho desirability of 
widow-marriago, was broken up by the 
To^Ydyism of its opponents. These men arc 
posts of society. 

To meet rowdyism uith roudyism would not 
bo justifiable. But when bad men combine, 
liioTO should bo sufficient cohesion, courago 
and physical stiength among tiie promotei-s of 
good causes to frustrate the efforts of rowdies 
uitijout the aid of the police. 


mccdugs these liave to bo habitual woaieis of Khadi. 
This clause may be a hindrance to the proper 
miming of llio Congress machinery but not to 
scttinfi it up. Whether the danse should or should 
not be removed from the constitution is a question 
which may bo specially rc;examined by tlio Con- 
gress and debated on its merits. If even at this liour 
Congressmen do not believe in Ivhadi, the Rause 
should certainly be romoved. If believing iii bhacU 
they do not * want it in tho constitution, it should 
also go. If it is retained for tho good name of the 
Congress it should bo strictly enforced. 

"We confess wo do not exactly understand 
what is meant by being ^'^hahitml wearers 
of Khadi” ‘"'at the time of voting at Congress 
meetings.” If a man is completely clothed 
in Ivhadi so long as ho is present at a 
Congress meeting, will ho bo considered 
a habitual wearer of Khadi ? If not, 
for how long a period before and after 
Congress meetings should he bo n habitual 
wearer of Khadi to be entitled to vote at 
Congress meetings ? Our objection, not on 
personal grounds but on grounds of principle, 
to Iho insistonco on tbo wearing of Khadi 
would lomain even if the lulo wore intor- 
preted to mean that Khadi must be worn at 
least at the time of voting. 




ltd 
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^Ir. IM^ard Curpcntct, Tiio I)isUnRtn«;Iii‘tl 
AiiUior whoio Doalh is Aniioiificctl itt 
til*’ Railif’s dAfcii doiif 'AO, IfOjr 
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^ollcgo in tlic province, and of scliools there 
is only one. Tlio arrangements for tcchnologicnl 
oducation are quite incomplete and inade- 
quate. 

Women's Education in Bengal 
_ The an-angomonts for the education of 
girls and vomon in Bengal aro utterly 
inadequate. Idle there arc several high 
schools for hoys in even the most backward 
clistritts, there are districts which aro still 
without a single high school for girK Theio 
ought to ho at least one completely equinnod 
lio\eramcnt Girl’s High Schoof in every 
district. ■' 

In the District School Boards of even* 
aistnct there ought to bo an adequate number 
ot women members. 

The Associated Chambers on Law and Order 

when the [Enropcaii] Associated Clianibcis 
of r •'"'"Mlvcs in favour 

fm-o J'noi "ouni- an Indian. Tlio Chambers 
D aometed their mistake. The 

ubS™ff-' ‘''“''“'■a, in 

will' ‘i'a European rcsidonls of India 

claneerpus consoaupncps in ^ followed by 

food flovemS’ta tlm £d "iS' “d 

be countenanced. “o means 

Our contemporary adds 

Ohambersi^ l^he^ ^vious Associated 

mizzle. As a Se?™ W thP a 

taken by a pleasant 

task of succe.ssfal?v impossible 

?iii bfmsaMScd."^ si'ditS" ^ 


'Dr. Oey’s Temporary Appointment 
riio apjioinmcnt of Dr. B. N. Dcy tem- 
porarily,^ for four monUis, to the post of 
Chief Kriginccr of tlie Calcutta Corj’oration, 
during tho nbsenco on leave of 3lr. Coats 
the permanent incumbent, has boon refused 
sanction by tho Bengal Government. The 
objections of tho latter, assuming that they 
aro correct, seem to us to be trivial. Could 
not Oovorninont guess that ns tho Corpora- 
tion would have soon to find a permanent suc- 
cessor to Mr, Cents, bis term of contract being 
niniost over, tliey were bringing out a highly 
qualified Indian from England in order that 
he might be Hint man ? Perhaps Govern- 
ment lias guc.sscd as much and does not 
want an Indian to get the post If it bo 
not permnncnily filled up by promotion — 
there is no reason why it must, a suitable 
candidate must bo chosen who Iiad previously 
nothing to do with the Calcutta Corporation, 
lie must take some time to get acquainted 
with the routine work of tlio oflice. That Dr. 
Doy must also take tliat amount of time is 
no valid objection, in view of tho probable 
fact that bo may become tho permanent in- 
cumbent shortly after the period of oQicinting 
mcumbency has expired. It is amusing to 
nnd a Bengali like iiim, who grew up to 
manhood m tho countrj’ and received his 
described as an 

I abil. of Ills people and the details of their 
thorough- 
plague-spots of Calcutta, 
take less time to 

U w situation than a real outsider. . 

^r« w ^«}cuttn s engineering problems, they 

rhif°oVwa''professL®™™ 

Government 

h7d 

P. K. Telang 

Tda^nvif’*'!' Pra-tharinalh Kasliinalli 

the ranso journalism and to 

Mm Mites 1-'"“ '"■“S™® in general. Kew 

wa^' fJriT 5'!, “ ’‘W™! Imk. "W”’' 

tlie stepped m to fill 

Sad by the mtcrninent of Dr. Besant 

colleaffues, .and. as editor of 
Homo Rule flap flyine jauntily 
Wk?Ith of 191"- His associa- 

hfl ramtt a -® .popor was renewed in 1925, when 
he cairtft agai? to Madras from Benares, his head- 
durins tho mam part of his career, 
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the purpose of a brake to the unnational actions of 
th' Congress whenever it wanted to submit to 
the ever-iiicreasing communal-demands of the 
itissalmans. 

Age of Consent Committee’s Conclusions 

The Tnhiine of Lahore writes : 

According to the Mussoorie correspondent of the 
Fy. the repoit of the Age of Consent Committee, 
wiuoh js unanimous on the mam points, re- 
LOinnieds 14 yems as the minimum marriageable 
age for girls, lo years as the age of consent in 
marital cases and 18 m extra-marital cases. If 
Uie information of the correspondent is correct, the 


recommendations of the Committee, while they will 
not satisfy the more ardent reformers, are certainly 
an advance on the existing state of tilings. Fourteen 
years as the minimum marriageable age for girls 
IS not an ideal thing but it would put a check to 
mamage before that age. Some difference of opinion 
may also exist among the reformers as regards tlio 
separation of tlie age of consent from that of 
mamage ; but the Committee’s recommendation, 
fixing _ 18 years ns the consent ago in extra-marital 
cases, is .really welcome. It remains to be seen 
what attitude the Goverment of India, who have 
got an unenviable reputation for being lukeivarm 
m matter of social reform, will adopt in respect 
of the report 


“Uncle Sliain”# 


The only excuse the author lias for writmg sudi 
a book p tliat it has been wntteii under grave 
provocation. 

1 serve no purpose excepting 

I ° retaliation. But retaliation 

^ pursuit. Moreover, 

the author, along Math many of our countt^en 
It was not the American people who 
hired Miss Mayo to M'rite her vile but 

some svndicate o! Britishers A research 
18 no^doubt®n?L;'i««f pe.n’wsions of a naUon 
value, if it be itnparUally done, 

wSkore ^bo™n ^2 ‘'^sured if the 
unbiassed exiierts— nrefer. 

"moilufi Sf" rroparedro to 

till SJorte oMho S's A 'olf “S® 

of mootal „ia moi^l ierS.f' iSS 

of a nation stooped 

and law lG,«n(ss, but somehow dctaucli, 

s?' ,«»>•”» iffiS 
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rniN-TED AKD PcnusnED BY SjJlXI 
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host of othera. Only the other day. for example, we 
w^ stiired to the depths on reading of the tragic 
end of tlie extremely brave— if reckless -venture 
of a very courageous American gentleman at the 
lone a^nt of Ivinchinjungha, Would the author 
say that such high idealism, rigid adherence to 
principles and stem Spartan courage are the natural 
outcome of a . degraded civilization ? He cannot 
ask us to believe Uiat sucli cases are but freak 
exceptions, since the names alone of such noble 
Mns and naiightere of tlie United States would 
fill a fair-sized book. 

, "Tio fact 13 that a crime wave— however high 
the peak— docs not prove that a nation is inherently 
^ heat M'ave proves that 
a coun^ is within the torrid zone. We reidly 
nave to ludge, by . the . reaction of such events on 
4k the information 

thoughtful American— \vho after all 
}?An ® ^ counts in the cause of civiliza- 

resentful at the pass his 
brought to through the actions 
01 the lawbreakers and debauchees of his land. 

eay m a few brief 
eentenc^ tliat there is a better side to American 
impression can this leave on the 

“leg 

rSe ta?o Ihe ‘gndeS 

o iQaKe the unthinking amonc tbf» 'mthnr’s 

SJ f‘ 5 (““®,®»fer.ed.w.lh iheSte 

SfSlFrlwiii 

into th? merits transmuted 

An.‘J,1^5SSor?'ro‘ S '» .r 

the iS i, feeeecdca. Jn that 

tilth the deiinveil fihh ™ ei^®^ liayins been ciireed 
dcloctoblc tSie 'eslincta of that 

K, N, C. 
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